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Acacias,  66 

Achimenes,  how  to  cultivate,  310,  313 ;  in  bas¬ 
kets,  194;  the,  63 
Adonis  davurica,  423 
Aerides  vandarum  Kirke's  var.,  342 
Alphol,  a  new  use  for,  358 
Aistroemerias  from  seed,  375 
Amarantus  speeiosus,  57  / ;  tricolor  splendens, 
138 

Amasonia  punieea ,  32 
American  blight,  198 
Ammonia,  the  production  of,  210 
Anchusa  italica  Dropmore  var.,  18 
Andyo,  262,  349,  422 

Anemone  angulosa-  lilacina  grandiflora,  327 
Anemones  for  the  rock  garden,  343 
Angraecum  dubuyssoruii,  1 

Annuals  and  perennials  for  bedding,  498;  for 
cutting,  long-stemmed,  392;  for  pot  culture, 
540 

Antirrhinums,  giant,  443;  two  desirable,  656 
Aphides,  early  destruction  of,  7/7 
Apple  blossom  in  December,  781 ;  orchard,  the, 
722;  trees,  planting,  777 
Apple  Red  Victoria,  708,  vii.;  Reinette  Etoilee, 
9;  Spitzenburg,  51 

Apples  for  a  late  district,  790;  for  north  of 
England,  736;  from  Wilton,  780;  heavy,  649, 
684,  693 

Arch,  a  pretty  garden,  658 
Arsenic  in  horticulture,  368 
Aspidistras,  culture  and  propagation,  468 
Aster  Lil.  Fardel,  98;  Novi-Belgii  Climax,  720; 

vimineus  Maidenhood,  732 
Asters,  hints  on  growing,  363 
Astiibe  Arendsi  Ceres,  527;  Arendsi  Pink 
Pearl,  527 

Aubrietia  cuttings,  432 
Auricula,  the  florists’,  361 
Auriculas,  new,  323 ;  stage,  525 
Avens,  Self  Leonard’s  Water,  329 
Azalea  ocoidentalis  graoiosa,  422,  vii. 

Balcony,  beautifying  the,.  662 
Balsam,  the,  78 

Bamboos  for  small  gardens,  483 
Barks  for  winter,  effect,  coloured,  529 
Barr  and  Sons’  Bulbs,  374 
Barrie  and  Brown's.  Messrs..  Bulbs,  356 
Baskets,  hanging,  226 

Beans,  and  their  culture.  Broad,  288;  for  win¬ 
ter  use,  preserving,  659 ;  growing  Runner. 
342;  ornamental  Runner.  200;  the  culture  of 
Kidney,  329 

Bedding,  summer,  396,  431 

Beds,  some  combinations  in  flower,  215 


Begonia  Clibran’s  Pink,  750;  Empress  Marie, 
422,  vii.;  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  propagating, 
350;  kewensis,  538 
Begonias,  iotiage,  555 

Blight  on  Beech  trees,  destruction  of,  223 
Blossom  time,  362 

Books :  Afforesting  Waste  Lands,  773 ;  A  List  of 
British  Plants,  124;  Beautiful  Flowers  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,  574,  773;  Broad  Beans, 
547;  Crops  and  their  Cultivation,  773;  Diet 
Difficulties,  with  Motes  on  Growing  Vegetables, 
230;  Economic  Mycology;  768;  Garden  Peas, 
498;  Gardening  for  Women,  538;  Gardens  of 
England,  437;  Gardens  of  England,  530;  Gold 
Producing  Soil,  565;  Golf  Courses  and  Putting 
Greens,  773;  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering 
Trees  iand  Shrubs,  423;  Journal  of  the  Kew 
Guild.  248;  Lawns,  182:  Little  Gardens,  773; 
Manures  for  Fruit  ancl  other  Trees,  330;  On 
the  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation.  412;  Per¬ 
manent  and  Temporary  Pastures,  230 ;  Roses, 
712;  Roses  and  Rose  growing,  754;  Roses; 
their  History,  Development  and  Cultivation, 
108;  Soils:  their  Nature  and  Treatment,  773; 
Strolls  in  Beechy  Bucks,  198;  The  A.B.C.  ot 
Gardening,  348;  The  Bibliography  of  the 
Chrysanthemum.  182;  The  Book  of  Nature 
Study,  773;  The  Culture  of  Vegetables  and 
Flowers,  422;  The  Enemies  of  the  Rose,  298; 
The  Florists’  Bibliography,  698;  The  French 
Garden,  461;  The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record, 
773;  The  Latest  Hobby,  282;  The  London 
Catalogue  of  British  Plants,  406;  The  Nature 
Book,  458;  The  New  Market  Gardening,  642; 
The  Perfect  Garden,  528;  The  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  672;  The  Summei-  Garden  of 
Pleasure,  773;  Vegetables  for  Home  and  Ex¬ 
hibition,  364;  Villa  Gardens,  773;  Wayside 
and  Woodland  Ferns,  780 
Border,  an  ideal,  136;  an  effective,  565;  making 
a  new7  flower,  710 

Borders,  old  fashioned,  15;  shady,  357;  win¬ 
dow,  438,  vii. 

Bottling  fruit  and  vegetables,  440 
Bouvardia,  the,  279 
Brugmansias  for  Amateurs,  410 
Bulb  number,  our,  600;  planting,  627 
Bulbophyllum  mirum,  422,  vii. 

Bulbs  grown  in  moss  fibre.  617 ;  summer  flower¬ 
ing,  581 ;  under  fruit  trees,  planting,  754 

Cabbages  for  autumn  sowing,  514 
Calceolaria  chelidonioides,  48 :  culture  of  the 
herbaceous,  120 
Calceolarias,  herbaceous,  443 
Camellias  as  pot  plants,  113 


Campanula,  a  white  flowered,  497;  pyramid- 
alas,  658 

Campanulas,  beautiful,  314 
Canker  in  Apple  trees,  622 
Cannabis  gigantea,  60 
Gannas,  72,  175 
Canterbury  Bells,  454 

Carnation  Cardinal,  526;  Hercules,  533;  Snow¬ 
ball,  437;  Splendour,  538;  Winona,  710 
Carnations,  .a  famous  raaser  of,  752;  American 
tree,  210;  at  Tangiey  Nurseries,  American, 
248;  at  Westminsaer,  514,  788;  border,  644; 
layering,  428;  Malmarson,  622;  new  Malmai- 
son,  501 ;  monthly  operations,  33,  126,  200, 
265,  331,  410,  472,  528,  598,  662,  726,  780 
Carrots,  the  cultivation  pf,  219 
Cat,  the  ease  for  the,  417 

Gattleya  Clarkiae  intensa,  750;  Fabia  Cook- 
soniae,  760;  Mendelii  His  Majesty,  422,  vii.; 
Mossiae  Le  President,  392 
Celery  for  beginners,  47;  manuring  and  earth¬ 
ing  up,  569 

Centaurea  Margarita-  Chameleon,  79 


'.‘neiranthus  kewensis.  102 
ihou  de  Burghley,  456 

Chrysanthemum  Caledonia.,  762;  carinatum  Sil¬ 
ver  Queen,  78;  Felton's  Favourite,  748;  Hetty 
Wells,  750;  Hilda  Lawrence,  775;  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lopes,  755;  H.  W.  Thorp,  735;  J.  W.  Moly- 
neux,  759;  Kathleen  Lambrick,  716;  La 
Parisienne,  716;  Master  David,  760;  Master 
James,  748;  Mme.  C.  Desgranges,  73a;  Mrs. 
J.  Kempley,  716;  Mrs.  J.  May,  7;  Mrs.  R.  H. 
B.  Marsham,  735;  Mrs.  W.  Iggulden,  755; 
Nellie  Riding,  716;  October  Gold,  716;  Pro¬ 
vence,  716;  Purity,  741;  R.  F.  Felton,  750; 
Shanklin,  716;  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  750;  Sylvia 
Slade,  741 ;  W.  Buckingham,  751 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  674, 
724,  778;  for  general  purposes,  30;  in  autumn, 
sheltering,  37;  specimen,  596:  monthly  opera¬ 
tions,  5,  70,  183,  247,  316,  395,  455,  513,  583, 


ing  early,  768 

Cineraria,  for  amateurs,  the,  424 
Cinerarias  and  their  successful  cultivation. 
140 

Oirrhopetalum  makoyanum,  7 ;  pulchrum,  421 

Clematis  orient  alis  tangutica.  442 

Clerodendron  fall  ax  from  cuttings,  777 

Olerodendrons,  47 

Climbers,  a  selection  of  useful,  759 

Clivias,  696 

Clock,  floral.  759 

Cobaea  and  Eccremocarpus,  377 

Colonial  fruit  show,  219 
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Colour  -eflect,  556;  changing  in  flowers,  515; 

chart  for  flowers,  358 
Commelina  coelestiis,  61 
Convolvulus,  a  charming  dwarf,  211 
Coreopsis  granddfl-ora,  721 
Ooriani'a  japonica,  529 
Cosmos,  313 

Crocuses,  Dobbie's  Mammo-th,  612 
Croton  Fred  Sander,  412;  the,  294 
Crotons,  302 

Cuttings,  on  imiaJsdng,  476 

Cyclamen,  hardy,  762 ;  Low’s  Salmon  King,  157 
Cyclamens,  culture  of,  566 
Cymhidium  Sanderi  superbum,  215 
Cypripedium  Arethusa,  765;  Calceolus,  180; 
cmveniauum,  16;  Dante  magnificum,  748;  Er¬ 
nest  Rea-d,  2;  Hannibal,  4;  Moonbeam,  16; 
niveoi-oailosum  Coo-kson’s  var.,  9;  rotksehildi- 
anum  Nortba-w  House  war  .,  443;  San-ac-derae 
superbum,  9;  ventrioosum,  392 
Cytisus  (Broom),  155 

Daffodil  Mrs.  H.  D.  Betteridge,  616 
Daffodils  in  pots,  574;  the  classification  of,  610 
Dahlia  Adela,  617,  671;  Amelia,  659;  Betty, 
603,  702;  Brigadier,  682,  697;  Debutante,  618; 
Echo,  673;  Evening  Star,  670;  Fairy  Queen, 
668;  Flora,  708,  vii.;  Glory  of  Wilts,  659; 
Indomitable,  683;  Jasper,  603;  Lufra,  668; 
Marathon,  642;  Minima,  603,  682;  Monarch, 
697;  Mrs.  Alfred  Dyer,  631,  658;  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Merry,  618;  Nellie  Biding,  700;  Rev.  T.  (W. 
Jamieson,  640,  658;  Satisfaction,  708,  vii.; 

Soxonia,  720;  Snowdon,  618,  708;  Tasmania, 
683;  Teutonic,  694;  Tom  Jones,  628,  649;  Dna, 
603;  Wellington,  720 

Dahlias  at  Regent’s  Park,  641;  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  603;  decorative  Paeo-ny  flowered,  258 
Daisy,  the  Shasta,  721 

Delphiniums  for  effect,  how  to-  grow,  736; 
growing,  123 ;  the  culture  of,  596 ;  the  use  and 
beauty  of,  103 

Dendroibium  Cybel-e  Gatton  Park  var.,  211 
Deutziia  discolor  grandiflor.a,  394;  gracilis,  304; 

Wilsoni,  438,  vii. 

Dianthus  Napoleon  III.,  485 
Digging  and  trenching,  778 
Dimorphotbeca  -aur  anti  aca,  422,  vii. 

Dodge,  a  novel,  608 
Doronicum  austriacum,  595 

Dracaena  Bruantii  vardegata.  71U;  Doucetti  de 
Grootei,  422,  vii. 

Dracocephalum  grandiflorum,  32 

Earwigs,  a  trap  for,  487 

Edgings,  evergreen,  693;  garden,  136;  rockery, 
693 

Epimedium  pinnatum,  789 
Erica  mediterranea-  hybrida,  17 
Erii'gerons,  two  good,  533 

Eschs-c-holtzia  nana  compaota  Dainty  Queen, 
90 

Eucalyptus  for  garden  and  house,  454 
Euonymus  radioans  Silver  Gem,  539 
Euphorbia  (Poinsettia-)  pulcherrima,  360 
Exhibit,  my  first,  524 
Exhibition  flowers,  511 

Fern,  a  new',  246;  fragrant  Cinnamon,  572;  So¬ 
ciety,  a  British,  708,  vii. 

Ferns  for  exhibition,  565;  the  Buster  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy,  693 ;  the  propagation  of,  139 
Ficus  -elastioa  in  the  house,  568 
Flower?  what  is  our  earliest,  452 
Flowers  for  cutting,  growing,  350;  hardy 
spring,  422;  the  ye(a-r  through,  fragrant,  124 
Foliage,  some  plants  with  beautiful,  421 
Fragrance,  538 
Francoa  ram-osa,  322 

Freesias  in  the  greenhouse,  culture  of.  670; 

rearing,  209;  the  cultivation  of,  694,  711 
Fruit  at  Westminster,  British  grown,  706;  bor¬ 
der,  making  a,  17;  Colonial  growm,  438,  vii.; 
culture,  hardy,  34;  growing  for  amateurs: 
Mulberry,  13.  100;  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
324,  764;  hardy,  299;  protector,  a,  547 
Fruits  and  how  to  use  them,  same  Colonial, 
243,  278 

Fuchsias,  propagating,  110 
Furnace,  the  poor  man’s,  315 
Furrows,  tool  for  making,  106 

Gaillardias,  64 

Garden,  a  desert,  214;  a  novel,  571;  best  kept 
cottage,  650;  how  I  plan  my  flower,  682;  how 
to  make  the  best  of  a  small,  58;  in  a  London 
suburb,  how  I  made,  526;  making  much  of  a, 
5;  the  amateur’s  aquatic,  300;  the  country, 
610 ;  work  in  the  flower,  152 
Gardener,  the  jobbing,  296 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  481 
Gardening,  French  methods  of,  293;  guide,  an 
amateur’s,  349;  sitting-room,  751;  window', 
294 

Gardens,  in  praise  of  rock,  284;  laying  out 
small,  1;  rock  and  water,  324,  vii.;  small 
roof,  521 

Gaultberia  procumbens,  546 
Gean  as  a  landscape  tree,  the,  482,  vii. 
Gentiana  septemfida,  596 
Geranium  Paul  Crampel,  570 
Geraniums,  bedding,  258;  in  a  frame,  how  to 
winter,  17 ;  preserving,  in  winter,  510 
Germination  of  seed,  694 


Gilia  aggregata,  91 
Gladioli,,  glorious,  228 

Gladiolus  Golden  Measure,  598;  primulinus, 
628;  Yvmite  Cloud,  618 
Gloxinias,  the  culture  of,  365 
Gooseberry  mildew,  576 
Grafting  as  ,a  means  of  variation,  107,  375 
Grape  Fruit,  the,  50;  thinning,  376 
Grapes  from  WiisJey,  660 ;  the  cause  of  shank¬ 
ing  in,  682 

Grass  of  Parnassus,  547 

Greenery  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers,  hardy, 
310 

Greenhouse,  a  gas-heated,  196;  a  January  day 
in,  39;  at  Christmas,  my,  790;  what  will  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  cold,  136 

Harvest  festivals,  746 
Heaths,  the  culture  of,  774 

Heating  a  lean-to  greenhouse,  economy  in, 
736 

Hedysarum  negiectum,  763 
Hedychium  gardner.ianum,  296 
Hedychiums,  342 

Helenium  .autumnal©  onpreum,  559 
H-elleborus  co-lehicus  Peter  Barr,  218;  propa¬ 
gating,  630 
Heloniias'  bullata,  734 
Hemerooallis,  245 

Hemsley,  Mr.  William  Botting,  766 
Herbaceous  border,  the,  178 
Herbs,  642 

Hippeastrum  Purity,  347 
Hippeastrums1,  the  cultivation  of,  710 
Holiday,  the  Saturday  half,  184,  203,  216 
Holland  Park  summer  show,  473,  491 
Hollyhocks,  539 
Honeysuckle,  the,  553 
Horticulture,  French  system  of,  755 
Hotbeds  and  how  to  make1  them,  4 
Hoy-a  oarnosa  variegata,  33 
Hunnemannia  fumiaria-efolia,  325 
Hyacinths,  hints  on  the  culture  of,  76;  how 
to  grow  Roman,  599;  in  glasses  and  frames, 
725;  in  pots,  673 
Hybridising,  incredible,  379 
Hydrangea,  a  new,  34;  oinerea,  733 
Hydrangeas  for  greenhouse  beds  and  borders, 
393 

Ilex  Pernyi,  624 
Index  of  the  mind,  247 
Inoculation,  soil,  491 
Iris  oarthusiama,  452,  v. 

Irises,  flag,  for  the  border,  540 
Ixias,  258;  cultivation  of,  50 

Jasminum  primulinum  for  pot  culture,  154 

Kilo-grub,  319,  390 

Kniphofla,  30;  R.  Wilson  Ker,  617 

Kochi-a  trichophila,  528 

Labels,  a  new  method  of  making  plant,  743 
Back-enaM-as,  496 

Lael-io-cattley-a-  Elv-a  Westonbirt  var.,  422,  vu.; 

Ortrude,  13;  Pizarro,  214 
Lapagerias,  planting  and  propagating,  499 
Lawns,  seashore  sand  for,  16;  specimen  plants 
for,  62 

Lectures,  outdoor,  512 
Leek,  the  cultivation  of  the,  379 
Lettuces,  notes1  on,  477 ;  the  cultivation  of 
■summer,  360 
Lrboniiias,  278 

Lilies,  Day,  76,  vii.;  for  the  border,  468;  the 
cultivation  of,  ini  pots,  762 
Lilium  long'iflorum,  484 

Lily,  an  annual,  199;  St.  Bernard’s,  32;  the 
Guernsey,  437 
Linum  family,  the,  423 
Loasa  laurantiaoa,  734 

Lobelia  cardina-lis,  630;  fulgens  from  seed, 
426;  Kathleen  Mallard,  762;  Maul  of  Moray, 
108 

Loganberries,  how  to  train,  64 

Loganberry,  the,  630 

Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  707 


Malvastruin  co-ceineum,  7 
Mandevilla  -suaveolens,  696 
Ma-nettra  bicolor,  3’94 
Manure,  how  to-  make  liquid,  412 
Manures,  artificial,  280,  312 
Matricaria  inodora  Brida.l  Robe,  90 


leoonopsd®  raeemosa,  594 
lelissa  officinalis  variegata,  509 
lii-cromeriia  Douglasi-i,  280 
tignon-ette  grown  in  pots,  725  ;  tree,  417 
lildew,  a  new  remedy  for,  439;  how  I  treed 
my  Roses  from,  696  ' 

filtonia  bleuania  Stevensii,  453-,  St.  Andre, 
430  ,.f 

foie,  how  to  trap  a,  467;  the  strenuous  life 
of  a,  468 
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Morisia  hypogaea,  421 

Mushrooms  and  their  culture,  175;  for  ama¬ 
teurs,  774;  in  pots,  culture  of,  _658 
Mutiisia  decurreus,  18 
Mysteries1,  303 


Narcissus  Emperor,  611;  Ethereal,  358;  incog¬ 
nita,,  612 

Nelumbium  speciosum  Osiris,  533 


Nepenthes  Dr.  John  Macfarla-ne,  710 
Nephroiepis  amabiiis,  747 
iNerune  Countess  of  Aitamont,  711 
Nerines,  the  cultivation  of,  178 
Nitrifying  cultures,  105 

Nicholson,  Mr.  George,  memorial  to,  648,  711 
Novice,  points  which  puzzle  the,  59,  72,  145, 
254,  331 

Obituary:  Charles  B-a-lte-t,  782;  George  Nichol¬ 
son,  648 

Odontioda,  Charles, worthii,  432;  craveniana, 
22;  St.  Fusoien,  422,  vii. 

Odontoglossum  oraspum  Kenneth,  422,  vii.; 
eximium  Queen  Alexandra,  395;  gloriosum 
eitrinum,  449;  C'tytie,  212;  hibernicum,  408; 
dllustre  luxuriosum,  406,  vii.;  John  Clarke, 
35;  laudatum,  414;  Lmdeni,  408;  naevium, 
346;  Phoebe  The  Dell  war.,  454;  platycheilum 
superbum,  397 ;  wiganianum  superbum,  610 
Oleanders,  propagating,  457 
Onion  crop,  a  good,  18;  the  cultivation  of  the, 
152 

Onions,  740;  special  culture  of,  122 
Orchid,  the  most  beautiful  hybrid,  324,  vii. 
Order  in  the  garden,  the  importance  of,  212 

Packing  of  Narcissi,  57 
Paeonia,  decora  alba,  430 

Paeonies  from  Langport,  Chinese,  452;  herba¬ 
ceous,  526;  yellow  hybrid,  424 
Pansies  and  Violas,  542 

Parsley  -all  the  year  round,  334;  how  to  grow 
fine,  295 

Pea  Alderman,  154;  Eckfo-rd’s  Record,  162; 
Fidler’s  Early  Perfection,  86;  Sutton’s  In¬ 
comparable,  162;  The  Pilot,  411 
Peaches  -in  -a-  greenhouse,  growing,  104 
Pear  tree,  curious  behaviour  of  a,  406 
Pears,  influence  o-f  soil  on,  72 
Peas  at  Prested  Hall,  culinary,  534;  autumn 
sown,  31;  for  exhibition,  194;  for  success-ion, 
six,  791;  the  cultivation  of  culinary,  213; 
which  are  the  best,  179 
Pelargoniums,  zonal,  554 

Pen-ts-temons,  border,  2;  from  Ea-wick,  695; 

ho-w  to-  grow,  659 
Perennials,  cuttings'  of,  567 
Perfecta,  the  slug  killer,  372 
Petunia  nana  compacts  mul-tiHo-ra,  102 
Petunias  as  pot  plants,  722 

Philadelphus  Lemoinei  Rosace,  452;  two  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties-  of,  509 

Phlox  General  von  Lass-berg,  609;  Violet,  628 
Phloxes,  439;  perennial,  311 
Photography  for  garden  lovers,  346,  409,  486, 
541,  629,  661,  685,  739 
Phyteum-a  Mdchelii,  260 
Pinching  an3  disbudding,  582 
Pinks,  garden,  772;  Mule,  669 
Pi-ptanthus  nep-alensis,  487 

Plant,  a  useful  oo-ol  gr-eenho-use,  411;  enemies, 
316;  for  subtropical  gardening,  a  new,  642; 
support,  telesco-pic,  372;  the  Ghost,  182 
Plants,  China  -as  a  source  of  new,  572 ;  curious 
h-anginig,  296;  for  home  decoration,  126;  grow 
upward,  why,  316;  preparing  winter-flower¬ 
ing,  670;  see?  do,  766;  top  dressing  alpine,  278 
Plum  trees,  saplings  from,  216 
Poly-stich-um  -aculeatum  gracillimum  Druery, 
765 

Poppies,  Excelsior  Iceland,  90 
P-opulu-s  laai-oc-arpa,  631 

Po-tatos,  a  unique  exhibit  of,  142;  black  scab 
or  warty  disease  of,  244;  flavour  in,  6;  lift¬ 
ing  and  storing,  697;  scab  on,  726 
Po-te-ntiLlas,  761 

Primrose  as  cut  flowers,  the  Evening,  567 
Primroses  and  Auriculas  at  'Westminster,  323 
Primula,  obcqnioa  grandiflora  Hayes  Place 
Double,  16;  sinensis,  227 
Primulas  for  -the  rock  garden,  484;  from  seed, 
359;  prop-aga/tiing  double,  297;  some  new,  556 
Propagating,  outdoor.  2 
Propagator,  the  speedy,  755 
Prunella-  incis-a.,  656 
Pter.is  aquilina  Nicho-lsoni,  618 
Pyrethrums,  an  autumn  display  of,  622 ;  and 
how  to-  grow  t-hem,  408;  from  Langport,  427 

Raspberry,  the  culture  of  the,  628 
Rats,  destruction  of,  508 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  442 
Rhododendrons  at  Regent’s  Park,  425 
Rhodothanmus-  kamtschaticus,  453 
Rhubarb,  forcing,  49 
Ridge-r,  the  “  Audyo  ”  and,  262,  349 
Robin,  15 

Rock  and  water  gardens, 

Rock  Roses,  439 

Rockery,  forming  and  furnishing,  408;  how 
to  make,  492;  the,  424 
Ro-ckeries,  how  to  build,  49 
Ro-muey-a-  Oo-u-lterd,  120 
Root  pruning  fruit  trees,  754 
Rosa  Ande-r-soni,  566;  Moyesid,  454 
Rose  Efla-ine,  422,  vii.;  Frau  Lina  Strasheim, 
779;  Jersey  Beauty,  599;  Lady  Godiva.  552; 
Mr.  Edward  Holland,  720;  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate, 
720;  Mrs.  Wakefield  Christie  Miller,  716; 
Paula,  546;  Tausendschon,  422,  vi-i. ;  White 
Dorothy,  422,  via. 

Ro-s-e  growing  for  -amateurs,  763;  growers  at 
law,  358;  single-flowered  sport  from  Crimson 
Rambler,  310;  the  dead,  326 
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Roses  at  Christmas,  78;  at  Regent’s  Park,  470, 
472;  -at  Westminster,  636;  at  W-isley,  558; 
Dijon,  122;  for  amateurs,  selecting',  644;  for 
Scottish  gardens,  4;  how  to  bud,  485;  in  a 
suburban  garden,  512;  in  Linlithgowshire, 
543;  in  the  garden  of,  23,  109,  158,  231,  299, 
381,  445,  502,  573,  633,  699,  753;  on  light  soils, 
62;  on  their  own  roots,  696;  planting,  733, 
726;  pruning,  242;  remarkable  vitality  of, 
178;  treatment  for  failing,  774 
Botation,  44,  v-ii. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  374,  vii 

.gages,  two  blue-flowered,  314 

Saintpauli-a  ionantha,  345 

Salt  mixture  -as  a  spray  for  plants,  482,  vii. 

Salvia  splendens,  180;  ZuTick,  656 

Sarra-cenias,  392 

Saxifraga  montavoniemsis,  393;  siarmentosa, 
244,  781 

Scarlet  Tassel,  543 

Sckizantkus,  culture  of,  559;  w-isetonensis  in 
baskets,  4 

School  of  Horticulture,  Wisely,  774,  v. 

Seillas  and  Chionodoxas  as  pot  plants,  733 
Seed  sowing,  226.  357 ;  sowing  and  how  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  birds,  365 

Seedlings  from  damping,  preventing,  64 
Seeds,  about  the  germination  of,  242 ;  protect¬ 
ing,  332 

Selaginella  emiliana  aurea,  710 
Shefa,  308 

Shrubs  for  the  rockery,  779 

Siderdtis  hysso-pifolia,  180 

Soil,  treatment  of  the,  568 

Sophroca-ttleya  warnhamensis  J.  M.  Black,  547 

Sophrola-elia  Felicia,  215 

Spiraea  family,  the,  307 

Spray,  Gow’s  caterpillar,  406,  vii. 

Spring,  vagrant  thoughts  on,  187 
Staking  Carnations,  510 
Stocks,  strain  of  Brompton,  440 


Strawberries  in  the  open,  344;  planting,  515 
Strawberry  Vicomtes-se  Hericart  de  Thury,  615 
Streiitziia  Regin-ae,  522,  630 
Summerhouse,  A  Pretty,  376 
Sunflower,  new  Miniature,  87 
Sweet  Pea  Constance  Oliver,  540;  George  Stark, 
524;  Helen  Lewis,  freak  of,  481;  Mrs.  Andrew 
Ireland,  540;  Mrs.  EDardcastle  Sykes,  210;  Mrs. 
Win.  King,  153;  Paradise  Ivory,  540;  Sweet 
Pea  Novelties  for  1908,  81;  Number,  Our,  86; 
Society,  National,  proceedings  of,  40;  va¬ 
garies.,  14,  52,  87;  Sweet  Peas,  516;  and  house 
flies,  533;  and  superfluous  super,  19,  47;  at 
Althorno  Lodge,  155;  at  Marks  Tey,  500;  at 
Prested  Hall,  496,  v.,  509;  at  Westminster, 
523 ;  a  useful  note  on,  397 ;  autumn  v.  spring- 
sown,  601;  best  pink,  787;  from  Quorn,  428; 
from  Upton-oniSevern,  530;  inoculated,  675; 
monthly  operations,  52,  142,  216,  283,  348,  431, 
488,  543,  618,  671,  740;  quick  growth  of,  482; 
that  scorch,  326;  the  culture  of,  137;  the  cul¬ 
ture  of,  628;  too-much-alike,  708;  two  beauti¬ 
ful,  86. 

Tansy,  the  silver-leaved,  585 
Temple  Show,  the,  380,  388,  404,  415 
Thistle,  the  Scotch,  153 

Thorn,  the  Co-ckspur,  48;  the  Washington,  71; 
Thrush,  lines  to  a,  481 

Tomato  culture,  534,  552;  culture  for  amateurs, 
558;  plants  from  seed,  127 
Tomatos  and  their  management,  181;  outdoor, 
373 

Tools,  garden,  390,  406,  421,  437,  452,  v.,  466, 
482,  496,  510;  the  amateur’s  garden,  70 
Tree  stumps,  picturesque,  747 
Trees  and  shrubs,  choice  flowering,  498;  pro¬ 
pagating,  3;  soil,  58 
Tropaeolum  lobbianuin,  442 
Tuberose,  the,  104 

Tul-i-p  Canary  Bird,  613;  Duchess  of  West¬ 
minster,  422,  vii.;.  Walter  T.  Ware,  422,  vii. 


Turf  laying,  hints  on,  298 

Turnip  Dobbie’g  Selected  Golden  Ball,  159 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  So¬ 
ciety,  706 

Vanda  caerulea  Oharlesworthii,  755;  eaerulea 
R.  Choi  let,  761 

Vases  for  the  garden,  flower,  126 
Verbenas  as  pot  plants,  379 
Vegetable  Marrows,  398;  on  hillocks,  growing, 
582 

Vermin,  the  proclivities  of,  649  _ 

Veronica  Anderso-ni  variegata,  346;  Traversal, 
571 

Vines,  propagating  grape,  65 
Viola  eornuta  purpurea,  716;  olympica,  547 
Violas,  229,  534;  at  Marks  Tey,  444;  criticism  of, 
551;  for  Rose  beds,  790 
Violets,  643;  and  their  culture,  440;  in  frames, 
683 

W-ahlenbergia  saxicola,  19 
Waldsteinia  fragarioides,  392 
Wall,  beautifying  a,  195 
Wallflowers  as  pot  plants,  47 
Walls,  planting  old,  209 
Watering  plants,  hints  on.  554 
Weeds,  586 

White  City,  horticulture  at  the,  6C6 
Window  boxes,  how  to  decorate,  538;  garden¬ 
ing,  226 

W-isley,  aquatics  a-t,  544 ;  trials  at  in  1909 
Wistaria  chinensis,  748 

Year  1907,  the,  44,  vii. 

Yew  trees,  a  use  for,  384 
Yorkshire  Gala,  the,  448 
Yuccas,  364,  695 

Zephyranthes,  748;  aurea,  442 
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Achillea  Huteri,  557 

Ackimenes,  growing  and  propagating,  313 
Aetkionema  grandiilorum,  295;  pulobellum,  137 
Alcove,  the  Gunnersbury  Park,  298 
Alo-oasia.  sanderiana,  6  _ 

Amarantus  sjjeoiosus,  377 
Angelonia  so-licariaetfolia,  63 
Antirrhinums,  propagating,  585 
Aphides  on  Cherry  branch,  317 
Apple  King  Edward  VII.,  697 ;  King  of  Tom¬ 
kins  County,  35;  Spi-tzenburg,  51 
Apple  trees,  planting  and  labelling,  777 
Arbutus  Unedo,  684 

Artichokes,  piamting  Jerusalem,  217;  protect¬ 
ing  Globe,  701 

Asjoaragns,  cutting  down,  635;  seeds,  how  to 
sow,  233 

Aster  a-lp-inus  superbus,  319 
Asters,  Webbs’  bedding,  211 
Aubrieti-a  Lavender,  573 

Bean,  Golden  Waxpod  Dwarf,  167;  Runner,  Kel- 
way’s  Tremendous,  91;  Webbs’  New  Supreme 
Dwarf,  85 

Beans,  a  good  method  of  staking  Runner, 
351;  Broad,  288;  sowing  double  rows  of,  301 
Bed,  arranging  plants  in  a  circular,  367 
Bedding  plants,  simple  way  to  harden,  301 
Beet  Blood  Red,  281 ;  storing,  663 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  propagating,  350; 
Mary  Pope,  159 

Begonias,  foliage,  555;  from  seed,  raising 
tuberous,  139;  starting  tuberous,  164 
Birds,  methods  of  protecting  seeds,  332 
Border,  an  old-fashioned,  15 
Boronia  hoteropliylia.  38 

Broccoli  and  Brussels  Spro-uts,  planting  out, 
460 

Bulbs,  planting,  614 

Calceolaria  cuttings,  inserting,  646;  plant  a 
bedding,  217 

Calceolarias,  pinching  bedding,  88;  rearing 
■  herbaceous,  443 
Callistepkus  hortensis,  67 

Campanula  phyctidocalyx.  247;  portenschla- 
giana,  645;  pulloides,  279 


Carnation  Beacon,  10;  Britannia,  19;  Enchan¬ 
tress  at  Tangley  Nurseries,  house  of,  248;  Hax- 
lowa-rden,  723;  Linksman,  753;  Malinaison, 
Irene,  501;  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  20;  Nell  Gwynne, 
395;  Rose  Pink  Enchantress,  3;  White  Perfec¬ 
tion,  7 ;  Winsor,  39 
Carnation  cuttings,  33 

Carnations,  how  to-  layer,  475;  layering,  428; 
the  right  and  wrong  way  to  stake  and  tie 
up,  413 

Carrots,  growing,  219 

Cauliflower  in  a  frame,  how  to-  pack,  728 
Celery,  earthing  up,  447,  575;  how  to-  protect, 
767;  planting,  383;  trenches,  232;  two  ways 
of  jrlauting,  164 

Oentaurea  Margarita,  or  Giant  White  Sweet 
Sultan,  161 

Christmas  Roses  in  frames,  placing,  749 
Chrysanthemum  coronarium  Morning  Star,  174; 
Lady  Crisp,  723;  Madame  C.  Desgranges,’  738; 
Merstham  White,  751;  Mrs.  Hazelhurst,  765 
Chrysanthemums  in  boxes,  cuttings  of  border, 
201 ;  a  new  way  of  growing  dwarf,  452,  v. 
Cimioifuga  ra-cemosa,  329 
Clematis  Jackmani,  179 
Climbers,  how  to  plant,  767 
Olivia  mini-ata  superha,  181 
Cloches,  366 

Clock  at  Edinburgh,  the  floral,  633 
Gon-andron  ramondioides,  59 
Coreopsis  cardamina-efolia,  381 
Coronilla  var-ia,  31 

Coryda-lis  ca-pnoides,  698;  tomentosa,  766 
Crocus  Chrysaruthus  albidus,  229;  Dobbie’s 
Mammoth,  613 
Cucumber  seed,  201 

Currant,  Black,  Resister,  726;  bud  mite.  Black 
749 

Currants,  making  and  inserting  cuttings  of 
794 

Gutting  of  Viola,  545 
Cyclamen-  ibericum,  213 
C-ymbidium  Sander-i  splendens,  231 

Daffodil  Mrs.  H.  D.  Betteridge,  616 
Daffodils  naturalised  on  grass,  631 
Dahlia  Fa-iry,  349;  Peggy,  331;  Ruby  Grinsted, 


Dahlia  tubers  put  in  box  to  start,  128 
Dahlias,  cutting  down,  663;  first  prize  stand  of 
pompon,  711 

Damson  Farledgk  Prolific,  791 
Design  for  summer  bedding,  431 
Diamtkus  chinensis,  199;  Requiem,  141;  Stern- 
bergii,  246 

Dibber,  Barr’s  special  bulb  and  Potato-.  263 

Earthing  up  winter  greens,  531 
Edges  of  lawns,  cutting.  111 
Edging,  filling,  gaps  in  Box,  351 
Erica  multiflo-ra,  105 
Epi-lobium  angustifolirun  album,  125 
Epipactis  g-igantea,  683 

Fig  trees,  summer  pruning  of,  460 
Filbert  trees,  pruning,  675 
Forcing  Rhubarb,  742 
Fritilla-ria  Imperia-lis,  624 

Fruit  border,  making  a,  17;  tree,  how  to 
plant  a,  727 ;  tree,  planting  a  bush, 
36;  trees,  cutting  down  for  grafting, 
88;  trees,  holes  for,  687;  trees,  nailing  in 
young  shoots  of,  399;  trees,  root  pruning, 
754,  755;  trees  to-  be  grafted,  cutting  back, 
701 

Fuchsias  from  cuttings,  propagating,  110 

Garden,  a  novel,  571;  at  Barr’s  Surbiton  nur¬ 
series,  view  of  rock,  160;  making  much  of 
a,  5;  picturesquely  backed  with  tall  trees, 
380;  showing  the  value  of  tubs  in  the  scheme, 
3;  the  beat  kept,  650 
Genista,  dalmatioa,  243 
Gladiolus  Countess  of  Limerick.  597 
Gooseberry  bushes,  supporting  the  branches 
of,  367 ;  tree  entwined  with  black  cotton,  185 ; 
trees,  how  to  plant  cordon,  164 
Gooseberries,  thinning  the  berries  of.  351 
Grafted  trees,  removing  shoots  from  the  stock 
of,  475 

Grafting,  cleft,  233;  saddle,  249 

Grapes,  thinning,  447 

Grease  band  o'n  fruit  tree,  128 

Hedges,  methods  of  planting.  794;  pruninz, 
601 
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Hedyaarum  -neglectum,  763 
Selenium  autumn, ale  pumiilum,  660 
Hoe,  new  pattern,  259 

Holly  tree,  the  right  way  t-o  plant  a,  267 
Hollyhocks,  planting  out,_  317 
Honeysuckle,  553 

Horseradish,  143;  the  culture  of,  197 
Hotbed,  making  a,  21 
Hyacinth  grown  in  moss  fibre,  671 
Hyacinths  in  glasses  and  bowls,  725;  in  glasses 
of  water,  673;  potting  .Roman,  599 

Iris,  dark  blue,  and  light  yellow  Daisy,  486, 
487 

Iris  pumila  Count  Andrassy,  396;  Xiphium 
Thunderbolt,  712;  xipliotdes,  623 
Ivy,  how  to,  cut,  285 

Lachenalia  Nelsoni,  245,  699 
Lamp,  automatic  oil  feeding,  259 
Lapagerias,  planting  and  propagating,  499 
Lathyrus  filiformis.  792 
Lavender,  drying,  559 

Leaves  without  a  camera,  photographing,  661 
Leek  plants,  how  to  plant  out  young,  185 
Leeks,  planting,  379,  413 
Leontopodium  alpinum,  184 
Lettuce,  how  to  tie  up  a,  475 
Liatris  elegans,  227  .  T 

Lilium  gdganteum,  145;  Hansom,  733;  Leucht- 
lini  Ma.ximowiezii,  649;  longiflorum  for  two 
years  in  moss  fibre,  153 
Li  Hums  for  the  flower  garden.  233;  planting, 

Lobelia  cardinalis.  71;  for  cuttings,  503;  Kath¬ 
leen  Mallard,  183 

Macrotomiai  echioides,  441 
Mai  ope  traffida,  584  . 

Manure,  how  to  make  liquid,  412;  protecting 
heaps  of,  687 
Melon  Eminence,  81 
Mint,  how  to  plant,  285 
Mirabilis  Jalapa,  113 
Mosohosma  riparium.  51 

Moss  fibre,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tulips,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  etc.,  grown  in,  617 
Mower,  Green’s  petrol  motor  la/wn,  264;  patent 
chain  automaton  lawn,  266 
Mulberry,  the,  13,  100 
Mushroom  beds,  503 
Myosotis  alpes'tris,  544 


Narcissus  Emperor.  611;  Incognita,  612:_poeti- 
cus  growing  upside  down,  230;  Sir  Watkm, 
311,  314  . 

Nephrolepis  exaltata  Piersom,_  21o 

Nymphaea  colossea,  365;  William  Doogue, 
382 

Oleanders,  propagating.  457 

Oneidium  kramerianum,  7,79;  macranthum, 
203  .  , 

Onions,  bunching,  601;  the  right  way  to  trans¬ 
plant,  267 


Pandnnus  Sanderi,  123 
Parsley  in  frames,  planting,  614 
Pea,  Fuller's  New  Early  Marrow,  167; 
Pilot,  411 


The 


Peach  blossoms,  thinning,  217;  branch,  the 
rignt  way  to  disbud  a,  267 ;  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  a,  767;  tree  leaves,  blistered,  413;  trees 
with  leaves  on  them,  pruning,  575 
Peaches  ,a,nd  Neotarines,,  324,  764 
Pear  trees,  how  to  prune,  53 
Peas  in  drills,  sowing,  249;  protecting  autumn 
sown,  794;  sowing,  68 
Peg,  the  screw,  263 

Pelargonium  cutting.  Zonal,  517 ;  outside,  Ivy- 
leavetl,  438 

Pelargoniums,  planting  leggy,  383 
Pentstemons  from  cuttings,  propagating,  659 
Photography  for  garden  lovers;  Light  and 
dark  backgrounds,  629;  Lighting  the  subject, 
541,  542;  Plan  of  room,  showing  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  window,  541;  Stands  or  tables,  home 
made,  409;  Various  methods  of  holding  the 
specimens,  685;  Work  in  the  conservatory,  739 
Phygelius  oapensis,  361 
Piootee  Lady  Gascoigne,  752 
Pinching  laterals  of  pruned  trees,  489 
Pinks,  pipings  of,  460 

Plans  of  garden  beds,  261,  265,  269,  281,  287, 
367 

Planter,  Barr's  bulb,  269 
Plans  for  small  gardens,  261,  282 
Planting  a  shrub,  68 

Plants,  lifting  and  dividing  hardy  border,  53 
Plum  tree  suckers,  21,  663 
Polemornium  oonfertum  me, lli, turn,  557 
Polygonum  polystachyum,  47 
Potato  set  for  planting,  128;  Southern  Queen, 
162;  Toogood’s  Thousandfold,  158; 

Potatos,  boxing,  36;  in  pots,  forcing,  187;  lift¬ 
ing  and  storing,  697 

Primula  frondosa,  529;  pulverulenta,  516;  the 
old  double  white  Chinese,  303 
Primulas,  propagating  double,  297 
Privet,  cuttings  of  Holden,  531 
Pi-opagator,  the  “  Success”  hot  air,  262 
Pruning  deciduous  climbers,  143 
Pyrethrums,  dividing,  687 


Raspberry  canes,  thinning,  531 
Raspberries,  planting,  635,  646 
Rehmannia  angulata,  107 

Rhododendron  B.  W.  Elliott,  455;  Francis  B. 
Hayes,  426;  Frederick  Waterer,  427;  Lady 
Clementina  Walsh,  425;  Minnie,  445;  Pink 
Pearl,  737;  at  Oarrowdore  Castle,  459 
Rockeries,  how  to  build,  49 
Rodgersia  tabularis,  648 

Roller,  the  “Grand”  garden,  269;  the  ‘  Solid- 
end  ”  garden,  260 

Rose  A  K.  Williams,  527;  Blanche  Double  de 
Ooubert,  713;  Dorothy  Perkin, s,  672;  Indy 
Gay,  600;  Marquise  de  Sinety,  469;  Mrs.  Myles 
Kennedy.  471;  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  469; 
Oberhof gartner  Terks,  473;  William  Shean, 
477 

Rose  cutting  lifted  by  frost,  21;  cuttings,  in¬ 
serting,  701;  trees,  suckers  on,  399 
Roses,  budding,  447 ;  how  to  bud,  485 ;  showing 
how  to  prune,  185 


Saintpaulia  ionantha,,  345 
Salpiglossis  sinuata,  586 
Sapomaria  ooymoides  floribunda,  67 
Sea, kale,  cutting  of  flowers  of,  559;  roots, 
forced,  53 


Saxiifraga  Anclrewaiii,  598;  catalaunipa,  125; 
flagellar, is,  530;  granuiasa,  513;  sarmentosa, 
781;  trifuroata  ceratopiiylla,  283;  V  andean, 
458 

Sedum  oaeruleum,  141 
Seed  boxes,  preparing,  88 

Seeds  from  birds,  how  to  protect  lawn  grass, 
249;  of  Asparagus  and  Beetroot,  675 
Shrub,  how  to  lift  a,  727 
Silene  Fortunei  rosea,  393 
Soils,  ridging  clayey,  749 
Sowing  Parsley,  Lettuce,  Endive,  etc.,  517 
Sipiade,  the  “  Ideal,”  259 
Spinach,  thinning,  317 
Stachys  g'randiflora  robusta,  299 
Staking  a  standard  fruit  tree,  741;  a  tall  grow¬ 
ling  subject,  429 
Staitice  Suworowi,  195 

Strawberry  layers,  503;  nets,  supports  for, 
301;  plants,  hew  to  plaint,  285;  plants,  putting 
straw  round,  201 ;  plants,  raised  beds  for,  517 ; 
runners  in  pots,  layering,  429;  runners  to  be 
removed,  545 

Strawberries,  planting,  515;  removing  side 
crowns  of,  614 

Sweet  Pea,  Elsie  Herbert,  80;  F.  T.  Beck,  90; 
Henry  Bokford,  155;  Lord  Nelson,  83;  Prin¬ 
cess  Victoria,,  87 ;  Queen  of  Spain,  157 ;  Shel¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  9of  Sutton's  Queen,  79 
Sweet  Pea®  in  pots,  sowing,  575 
Suckers  on  tree  roots,,  333 
Symphyandra  ossetioa,  214 

Tamarix  P;alla.si,i  rosea,  121 
Thinning  herbaceous  plants,  333 
Thnips,  787 

Thuya  plicata  aurea,  343 
Thymus  Serphyllum,  583 
Tomato  plants  from  seed,  127 ;  outdoor,  489 
Tomatos  in  greenhouse,  frames, -etc.,  558;  in 
the  open  borders,  367;  pinching  the  side 
shoots  of,  429;  thinning  leaves  of,  587 
Trachymene  caerulea,  327 
Transplanting  winter  greens,  333 
Tree,  pruning  a,  36 
Trenching  g-round,  601 

Tulip  Canary  Bird,  613;  Princess  Marianne, 
632;  Pride  of  Haarlem,  397 
Turnips,  thinning,  399 
Turves,  laying,  741 

Vegetable  Marrows,  growing,  398 
Ventilation  of  greenhouses,  714 
Verbena  tenepa,  Mahonetd,  363;  venosa,  347 
Veronica  Teucrium  dubia,  199;  Traversi,  571 
Vine  laterals  on  walls,  559 

Vines  from  eyes,  propagating,  65;  pruning  out¬ 
door,  143;  thinning  out  shoots  on  outdoor, 
383 ;  training,  403,  404 
Viola  gracilis  Valderia,  107;  olympioa,  572 
Violas,  propagating,  569 
Violet  runners,  489 
Violets  in  frames,  planting,  587 

Wall,  how  to  clothe,  737 
W, allflowers,  planting,  635 

Wineberry,  planting  Japanese,  68;  pruning 
Japanese,  587 

Winter  greens,  gaod  and  bad  plants  of,  545; 
with  clubbed  roots,  646 

Yucca  gloriosa,  695;  recurvifolia,  364 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  In  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months  of  the 

year.” — Bacon. 
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Oamsv 

My  garden  was  gold, 

Flaming  with  Daffodil  graces, 

Rifled  by  East  winds  brave  and  bold 
In  its  secret,  shadowy  places ; 

Fairies  laboured,  as  fairies  know, 

Softly  weaving  Summer ;  and  lo, 

My  garden  was  red, 

Red  with  a  splendour  of  roses, 

Red  as  the  ravished  lips  of  a  maid 
When  the  flower  of  a  kiss  uncloses ; 

O  echo  of  song,  and  laughing  vow 
Broken  so  soon  and  lost !  For  now 

My  garden  is  white— 

White  with  snow-phantoms,  and  frozen  ; 
Cold  is  the  passionless  Winter’s  light, 

And  the  way  that  my  heart  hath  chosen 
Lies  with  the  rose-red  vanities — 

Not  with  these  stainless  mysteries ! 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

- 4-M- - 


The  Largest  Orchards. 

The  largest  orchards  in  the  world  are 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  the 
United  States,  but  at  Werder,  near  Ber¬ 
lin.  They  extend  without  a  break  for 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand 
acres.  48,000,000  lb.  of  Apples  and  Pears 
are  sent  away  by  canal  and  river  alone. 


CXXIV. 

Laying  Out  Small  Gardens. 

I  have  already  had  a  few  words  to  say 
concerning  the  laying  out  of  small  gar¬ 
dens,  but  to-day  I  have  it  in  my  mind  to 
return  to  the  subject  for  a  moment.  In 
'laying  out  a  garden  where  the  great  aim 
is  to  give  space  for  as  many  flowers  as 
possible,  we  shall  have  to  dispense  with 
the  miniature  lawn.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  tiny  space  of  reposeful  green  is  in* 
dispensable,  and  I  do  know  that  one  of  the 
most  charming  small  gardens  I  have  come 
across — that  is  to  say,  enclosed  town  gar¬ 
dens — had  no  lawn.  It  was  divided — the 
space  that  is  usually  devoted  to  grass — 
into  five  simple  oblong  beds.  The  centre 
one  was  wholly  planted  with  Roses,  except 
for  a  border  of  Violas.  ,  The  beds  at  either 
side  of  it  were  chiefly  given  up  to  bulbs, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  many  choice  Lilies 
for  summer  flowering,  but  there  were  also 
Carnations,  Petunias,  Begonias,  and  other 
of  the  choicer'  flowering  plants.  The  two 
end  beds  were  planted  with  some  of  the 
best  of  the  usual  hardy  border  perennials, 
with  a  few  of  the  best  type  of  annuals.  The 
narrow  border  under  the  palings  was 
raised  slightly,  and  was  thus  made  to  yield 
an  effective  rockery  edging,  while  the  bor¬ 
der  itself  was  planted  for  the  most  part 
with  tall  perennials.  Hollyhocks  were  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  there  were  also 
Delphiniums,  •Doronicums,  Wallflowers, 
Veronicas,  Verbascums,  Sunflowers,  Gale- 
gas,  Campanulas  in  many  varieties,  Ane¬ 
mone  japonica,  border  Chrysanthemums, 
and  many  other  showy  subjects.  I  would 
call  especial  attention,  however,  to  the  de¬ 
corative  beauty  of  the  rockwork  edging 
that  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  border, 
and  was  especially  beautiful  and  bright 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May 
and  June — the  very  months,  in  fact,  that 
the  border  above  it  was  less  effective,  as 
it  had  been  planted  rather  with  a  view  to 
summer  display.  But  the  masses  of  colour 
made  by  the  Aubrietias,  Alyssums,  Saxi¬ 
frages,  and  other  rock  plants  quite  made 
up  for  this,  for  these  attracted  the  03  e, 
and  held  it,  so  that  the  border  beyond 
was,  as  it  were,  left  unobserved ;  though . 
to  be  sure,  the  eye  could  go  backward  to 
bright  clumps  of  Wallflowers,  or  Doroni¬ 
cums,  to  stately  Crown  Imperials,  which 
shared  the  space  with  the  more  numerous 
summer  subjects. 

I  have  given  a  somewhat  full  description 
of  this  little  town  garden  because  it  was 
so  eminently  successful,  and  the  owner 
of  it  loved  to  find  room  for  a  large  variety 
of  plants',  and  this,  of  course,  cannot  be 
done  where  the  greater  portion,  and  the 
best  and  most  open  position,  is  given  up 
to  the  lawn.  In  this  case  the  grass  lawn 


was  dispensed  with,  but  all  the  pathways 
— both  down  the  side  and  end  borders 
and  those  between  the  beds — were  of  turf. 

It  was  a  very  happy  inspiration,  I  think, 
and  might  be  initiated  in  many  a  subur¬ 
ban  and  town  garden  where  the  owner  is 
greedy  of  space  for  his  flowers. 

The  variegated  Vinca  major. 

This,  of  course,  in  more  familiar  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  large  flowered  Periwinkle.  It 
is  at  the  present  season  when  those  who 
possess  this  delightful  variegated  variety 
know  its  true  value  and  decorativeness.  It 
is  wonderfully  graceful  and  effective  for 
cutting.  At  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce 
and  still  we  have  some  large,  bold  vases 
we  need  to  fill,  trails  of  this  foliage,  with 
its  striking  edge  and  splashings  of  white, 
together  with  the  Satiny  Honesty,  a  few 
stems  of  Chinese  Lanterns  (Physalis  Bran¬ 
ched),  with  Holly  branches,  make  charm¬ 
ing  arrangements,  and  all  these  subjects 
may  be  grown  with  little  difficulty. 
Standard  Forms  of  Plants. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  that  he  had  noted  my  remarks 
concerning  these  and  meant  to  experiment 
with  them.  I  wish  I  could  believe  others 
■were  doing  the  same,  as  it  is  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  work,  this  of  training  plants. 
Where  a  slightly  formal  effect  is  desired, 
these  standard  plants  are  invaluable  to 
emphasise  this,  and  they  may  be  put  to 
many  uses.  Standard  bay  trees,  the  stems 
straight  and  rather  tall,  and  growing  in 
square  boxes,  appeal  to  me  immensely, 
especially  w'here  they  are  utilised  in  close 
proximity  to  the  house.-  To  my  way  oT 
thinking  (and  I  should  much  like  to  hea  ' 
what  others  think  of  the  matter)  they  give 
us  the  feeling  that  a  beautiful  orderlines. . 
a  careful  and  attentive  trimness  abounds. 
They  have  a  quaintness  that  is  very  tak¬ 
ing/ an  old-world  effect  that  charms  us. 
They  are  decorative  to  a  high  degree.  Ar¬ 
tificial,  unnatural,  not  to  he  tolerates, 
some  will  say!  Well,  well,  we  do  not  all 
think  alike,  and  a  good  thing,  too.'  We 
must  remember  that  Nature  does  not 
-  wholly  set  her  face  against  all  formality. 
Take  the  Irish  Yew  as  an  instance;  tl 
lines  are  straight  enough  and  slim  enough 
here  to  give  the  feeling  of  formality* 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

Angraecum  Du  Buyssonii. 

The  above  plant  has  rather  tall  stems 
throwing  out  long  roots.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  long  spreading  raceme 
from  the  top  of  the  plant.  They  are  white 
with  a  spur  6in.  to  yin.  long  and  tinted 
with  brotvn.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  November  26th,  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Brad¬ 
ford. 
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PENTSTEMONS. 


Much  as  we  admire  the  giant  forms  and 
brilliant  colours  of  the  popular  florists’ 
type  of  the  Pentstemon,  collections  of 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials  cannot  be 
considered  representative  without  two  or 
three  at  least  of  the  true  species.  There 
is  an  indescribable  charm  about  them  to 
the  student  of  plant  life.,  for  we  know  that 
they  have  been  moulded  by  nature  alone 
(and  she  makes  no  mistakes)  without  the 
assistance  of  man.  Moreover,  they  will 
often  continue  to  appear  from  the  time 
•  they  are  planted  until  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  re-arrange  the  border,  and  in¬ 
crease  in  size  to  sortie  extent,  without  the 
yearly  striking  of  cuttings,  although  it  is 
always  well  to  have  a  few  protected  plants 
by  one  for  stock  in  case  of  loss.  In  the 
South  of  England  in  light  soils  and  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  they  require  no 
protection,  unless  we  include  such  plants 
as  P.  Cobaea,  one  of  the  plants  used  in 
the  production  of  the  florists’  varieties. 
As  this  plant  is  not  quite  hardy,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  lift  and  box  it  up 
-after  the  manner  recommended  for  her¬ 
baceous  Lobelias,  but  dividing  it  up  in 
the  process  of  boxing  if  increase  of  stock 
is  required.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
had  a  plant  of  P.  Hartwegi  in  the  border 
in  the  front  of  my  cottage  for  four  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons.  Right  up  in  the  hills 
here  above  the  Forth  I  suppose  we  get 
as  much  cold,  wet  weather  during  winter 
as  in  most  parts,  and  in  January’  we  often 
register  24  degrees  of  frost.  The  soil  is 
not  of  the  best. 

Most  of  the  plants  are  readily  increased 
by  cuttings  taken  in  September,  inserted 
in  sandy’  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  and  giving 
air  on  all  possible  occasions.  Where 
cuttings  are  not  obtained,  a  handlight 
should  be  placed  over  clump  to  protect 
it  during  cold,  wet  weather,  removing  the 
top  on  dry  days.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
let  the  growths  remain  on  the  plants  all 
t?,ie  winter.  This  in  itself  helps  them,  and 
is  not  at  all  unsightly.  They  thrive  best 
in  a  light,  porous  soil  and  a  sunny  expo¬ 
sure.  Pentstemon  barbatus  (commonly 
known  as  Chelone  barbata),  easily  grown, 
has  scarlet  flowers ;  P.  campanulatus, 
purple  ;  P.  confertus  caeruleo-purpureus, 
as  its  name  implies,  blue  purple  ;  P.  Hart¬ 
wegi,  scarlet  in  the  variety  Newbury  gem, 
of  the  most  variable  species  ;  P.  digitalis, 
white  ;  P.  ovatus,  blue,  a'handsome  plant ; 
P.  Richardsonii,  a  loose  growing  plant 
which  rapidly’  increases  in  size,  blue ;  P. 
murrayanus,  scarlet;  and  P.  pubescens, 
purple. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list,  but 
would  make  a  good  nucleus  for  anyone 
starting  a  collection. 

H.  Arnold. 

- f+4 - 

Cypripedium  Ernest  Read. 

The  large  upper  sepal  of  this  hybrid  is 
greenish  with  brown  veins  and  a  broad 
white  edge.  The  petals  are  pale  purple, 
and  the  lip  darker.  Award  of  Merit  by 
the  R.H.S.  on  November  26th  when  shown 
by  J.  Gurney’  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr. 
J.  Davis),  Glebelands,  South  Woodford. 


Lysimachia  clethroides. 


Although  not  so  showy  as  the  yellow 
members  of  the  genus,  the  subject  of  this 
note  is  a  most  useful  border  plant,  especi¬ 
ally  if  planted  in  conjunction  with 
Veronica  subsessilis,  the  beautiful  blue 
flowers  of  this  plant  acting  as  a  foil  for  the 
pure  white  spikes  of  the  Loosestrife.  These 
spikes  are  somewhat  arching  and  about  a 
foot  in  length,  the  flowers  being  disposed 
very’  thickly  on  the  upper  sides.  The  stems 
are  from  18  inches  to  30  inches  in  length, 
and  well  furnished  with  handsome  foliage, 
which  is  also  quite  a  different  green  to  that 
of  the  Veronica.  As  it  becomes  invisible 
after  being  cut  down,  it  should  be  cor¬ 
rectly  labelled,  ft  requires  no  staking, 
and  is  propagated  by  division  in  the 
spring. 

H.  Arnold. 


Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  So¬ 
ciety. — The  annual  show  of  this  Society 
for  iqoS  has  been  (provisionally)  arranged 
for  August  6th  and  7th  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINCS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  Lie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  .e  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  twp  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers*  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “Joseph  Floyd”  for  the  article 
on  “  Growing  Lilies  of  the  Valley,”  page  808. 


Outdoor 

Propagating. 

I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  most  useful 
plants  that  can  be  readily’  propagated  by 
an  amateur  gardener  and  which  give  a 
great  interest  in  so  doing.  I  will  mention 
the  Rose  first.  November  is  the  best 
month  for  rooting  Roses  entirely  in  the 
open.  Choose  an  open  piece  of  ground 
(free  from  weeds).  It  will  not  require 
digging.  Make  a  trench  6  inches  deep 
and  the  same  in  width,  and  insert  the  cut¬ 
tings  about  4  inches  apart,  the  rows 
15  inches  apart.  Then  cover  the  heels  of 
cuttings  with  road  drift  or  sand,  put  a 
little  soil  and  tread  very  firmly,  fill  up  the 
trench,  and  tread  again.  It  is  better  to 
get  good  strong  cuttings  with  about  an 
inch  of  last  year’s  growth  as  a  heel  to  the 
cutting.  This  heel  helps  to  keep  the  cut¬ 
ting  firm ;  besides,  the  roots  come  from  it. 
If  the  frost  makes  the  ground  loose  in 
early  spring,  a  good  treading  when  the 
ground  is  dry  will  be  beneficial.  I  have 
rooted  hundreds  each  year  in  this  simple 
inexpensive  way. 

The  undermentioned  varieties  have 
proved  most  successful  with  me  each 
year: — La  France,  La  Tosca,  Caroline 
Testout,  Augustine  Guinoisseau  (all  Hy¬ 
brid  Teas);  Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar  (clim¬ 
bers)  ;  and  the  Monthly  Roses.  These 
varieties  give  almost  100  per  cent,  of 
rooted  plants.  I  also  get  quite  75  per 
cent,  of  the  H.P's.  to  root.  It  is  also  re¬ 
markable  the  large  quantity  of  flowers  one 
cuts  even  from  the  cutting  bed. 

There  are  many  shrubs  which  root 
readily  treated  in  this  way’.  The  under¬ 
mentioned  are  a  few  suitable  for  small 
gardens  (or  large) : — The  Symphoricarpus 
variegatus  is  most  useful  to  work  up  with 
cut  flowers ;  the  Diplopappus  chry’so- 
phyllus,  with  its  golden  tint  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf;  the  golden  Privet;  the 
Tamarisks  are  also  very  effective,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  cut  flowers.  Almost  every 
cutting  of  these  root  freely;  also  the  hard- 
wooded  Spiraeas.  (The  cuttings  of  shrubs 
are  better  pulled  off  with  a  heel).  Now 
is  also  a  good  time  for  making  borders 
of  Pinks.  If  the  cuttings  are  pulled  off 
the  old  plants  and  put  in  firmly  with  a 
dibber  (they  do  not  require  making,  only 
to  be  pulled  off  with  a  little  heel),  they 
will  all  root  freely  and  flower  well  next 
year.  Double  Arabis,  Aubrietias,  and 
Violas  do  well  treated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  If  those  who  have  not  tried  the 
above  methods  will  give  it  a  trial,  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  well  paid  for  their 
trouble,  besides  taking  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  in  it. 

H.  E.  Edwards. 
- f-M - 

Juniperus  chinensis  nana  aurea. 

This  is  a  tiny  dwarf  and  compact  grow¬ 
ing  variety  of  the  hardy  and  well-known 
Chinese  Juniper.  The  foliage  is  tinted 
with  y’ellow  and  produced  when  the 
growths  are  being  made.  Award  of  Merit 
by  the  R.H.S.  on  November  26th,  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons, 
Bagshot. 
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Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

WHEN  AND  HOW 
TO  PROPAGATE, 

This  is  a  branch  of  gardening  that  re¬ 
ceives  very  little  attention  in  numerous 
private  gardens,  owing  in  many  cases  to 
want  of  space  and  proper  conveniences, 
also  to  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
work  up  a  stock  of  proper  planting  size. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  interesting  study, 
and  if  plenty  of  room  is  available,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  an  abundance 
of  these  beautiful  subjects  should  not 
be  produced  at  home,  especially  consider¬ 
ing  how  very  easily  many  of  them  are 
increased.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  im¬ 
possible  in  the  space  of  a  short  article 
to  mention  a  tenth  part  even  of  the  many 
beautiful  flowering  and  otherwise  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  I  will  therefore  enumerate  a  few 
only  of  those  most  generally  grown,  with 
some  details  respecting  propagation. 

Many  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Lilacs, 
Svringas,  Robinias,  Spiraeas,  Berberis, 
Deutzias,  etc.,  are  most  readily  increased 
by  means  of  suckers.  Propagation  by  this 
means  is  very  simple,  all  that  is  required 
being  to  merely  dig  up  the  suckers,  re¬ 
duce  the  root  and  top  to  the  proper  size, 
and  plant  in  nursery  lines  for  a  year  or 
two  until  wanted  for  permanent  places. 
Layering  is  another  mode  of  propagation 
that  may7  be  successfully  practised  with 
such  plants  as  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  most  Roses,  Aucubas,  Skim- 
mias,  Clematis,  Acers,  Pyrus,  Forsythias, 
Daphnes,  Ceanothus,  Magnolias,  etc. 
With  the  above-named  patience  is  neces- 
sarv  for  they  sometimes  take  two  years 
or  "more  to  root.  The  best  time  for  the 
operation  is  from  midsummer  to  autumn, 
the  branches  that  are  produced  near  the 
bottom  of  the  plants  naturally  being 
chosen.  These  should  be  firmly  secured 
by  stout  stakes  or  pegs  after  having  been 
cut  or  notched  half  way  through,  and  then 
well  covered  with  soil. 

With  tall-growing  trees,  incision  of  the 
branches  may  be  practised  by  cutting  off_ 
a  small  ring  of  bark  of  the  branch  or 
tongueing,  as  in  the  case  of  Carnation, 
and  fixing  round  the  branch  operated 
upon  flower  pots  carefully  broken  in  half 
and  filled  with  sandy  soil.  Many  of  the 
above  mentioned  may  also  be  increased 
by  cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood  in  the 
autumn,  inserted  in  a  spent  hot-bed  in 
which  there  is  still  a  slight  heat.  The 
following,  among  others,  are  nearly  al¬ 
ways  raised  from  cuttings,  being  very  free- 
rooting  subjects  :  - —  Myrtles,  Ribes, 
Weigelas,  Choisya  ternata,  and  Veronicas. 
American  plants,  including  Andromedas, 
Ericas,  Pernettyas,  Kalmias,  Ledums, 
Azaleas,  etc.,  are  usually  struck  from  cut¬ 
tings  of  half-ripe  wood,  inserted  in  pots 
of  very  sandy  peat  any  time  from  July 
to  September,  and  kept  close  under  hand- 
lights  or  bell-glasses  until  rooted.  These 
being  peat-loving  plants,  lime  in  any  form 
must  never  be  in  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  to  be  gr'o’w'n. 

A.  V.  Parratt. 

Boundstone. 


Almost  everyone  who  admires  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  especially  American  Carna¬ 
tions,  knows  Enchantress,  with  its  huge, 
delicate,  flesh-pink  flowers.  The  variety 
under  notice  is,  as  its  name  describes,  of 
a  beautiful  clear  rose-pink  shade.  Several 
sports  have  been  obtained  from  En¬ 
chantress,  and  the  dark  one  is  not  always 
of  the  same  bright  hue.  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex, 
have  secured  the  clear  rose-pink  shade. 
This  is  not  likely  to'  be  confused  with  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson,  because  the  sport  bears 


as  large  flowers  as  its  parent,  and  indeed, 
the  plant  itself  does  not  differ  in  any 
respect  from  its  parent,  except  in  colour. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  whole 
plant  in  a  small  pot  to  show  how  prolific 
this  variety  is.  The  small  plant  bears 
only  four  long  shoots,  and  three  of  these 
were  in  bloom  when  photographed.  For 
decorative  purposes  the  two  just  men 
tioned,  that  is,  sport  and  parent,  would 
make  beautiful  companions  for  decora¬ 
tive  work,  either  in  the  cut  state  or  as 
grown  upon  the  plants.  In  this  respect 
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they  may  be  compared  to  the  old  Blush 
Malmaison  and  Princess  of  Wales,  which 
differ  only  in  the  lighter  and  darker  colour 
of  their  flowers.  These  are  described  as 
perpetual  flowering  Carnations,  while 
others  speak  of  them  as  American  Carna¬ 
tions  and  American  Tree  Carnations,  but 
by  any  other  name  they  would  smell  as 
sweet.  Rose-pink  Enchantress  should  not 
be  stopped  after  the  end  of  August.  In 
the  matter  of  temperature  it  is  of  the 
easiest  to  grow,  as  it  may  be  flowered  in 
a  house  anywhere  between  46  and  50  degs. 

Cvpripedium  Hannibal. 

The  dorsal  sepal  of  this  handsome  hy¬ 
brid  is  of  large  size,  orbicular  and  heavily 
blotched  with  brownish  crimson  on  a  pale 
green  ground,  while  the  broad  margin  is 
pure  white.  It  may  help  Orchid  growers 
to  understand  its  beauty  when  we  say  that 
it  was  obtained  from  leeanum  giganteum 
crossed  with  nitens  magnificum.  First- 
class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  on  Novem¬ 
ber  12th,  when  shown  by  Major  G.  L. 
Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.  (grower,  Mr.  H. 
G.  Alexander),  Tetbury,  Gloucester. 

- - 

HOTBEDS 

And  How  to  Make  Them. 


Where  quantities  of  fresh  fallen  Oak, 
Sweet  Chestnut  and  Beech  leaves  can  be 
collected,  with  a  few  cart  loads  of  long 
stable  manure  at  hand,  there  is  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  building  up  beds  suitable  for  has¬ 
tening  on  such  vegetables  as  Asparagus, 
Seakale,  Potatos,  Carrots  and  Radishes, 
so  acceptable  in  their  turn.  The  material 
should  be  collected  and  thrown  together 
into  a  huge  heap,  especially  so  when  much 
manure  is  used,  for  the  rank  heat  to 
escape,  which  it  will  do  if  moved  back 
twice  within  a  fortnight ;  but  where  leaves 
form  the  principal  no  such  preparation  is 
required.  They  can  be  carted  on  to  the 
site  and  be  made  into  beds  forthwith. 
These  should  face  due  south  as  near  as 
possible  and  not  shaded  by  trees  or  build¬ 
ings,  or  much  of  the  sun,  so  helpful  to 
early  forcing,  will  be  lost.  Let  the  bed 
be  three  feet  wider  and  longer  than  the 
frames  to  be  placed  thereon,  so  that  new 
linings  can  be  added  in  case  severe 
weather  sets  in.  The  bed  should  not  be  less 
'than  five  feet  in  height,  another  three  feet 
being  all  the  better,  especially  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  wall  likely  to 
shade  the  frames.  .  It  should — that  is,  the 
bed — be  18  inches  higher  at  the  back,  so 
that  the  frame  can  get  every  gleam  of 
sun.  Tread  the  material  well  in  putting 
together,  and  keep  some  of  the  strawy 
litter  on  the  outsides,  or.  it  may  be  falling 
away  when  treading  about.  Fresh  leaves 
alone  afford  a  nice  heat,  and  are  more  last¬ 
ing  than  when  much  manure  is  used,  but 
the  former  are  a  bit  difficult  to  get  in  many 
places,  unless  out  in  the  country.  To  pre¬ 
vent  any  sinking  of  one  corner  of  the 
boxes,  which  sometimes  occurs,  one  inch 
boards,  six  inches  in  width,  should  be 
placed  immediately  under  them.;  the 
frame  usually  drops  a  bit  all  round,  if 
not,  it  makes  it  more  easy  to  work  in  a 
barrow-load  or  so  underneath  when  there 
is  such  a  board  at  the  bottom. 

Head  Gardener. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar - 
dening  subject. 

Letttrs  should  not  exceed  1 50  words  each 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

Of  this  beautiful  plant  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly.  To  those  that  have  a 
moderate  heat  it  is  easily  grown.  It  is 
very  decorative  if  grown  in  baskets,  as 
Mr.  Sherringham  directed  in  these 
columns  for  Lachenalias ;  or,  if  grown  in 
small  thumb  pots,  they  should  be  struck 
late,  and  when  they  are  in  flower,  if  put 
in  small  vases,  and  dotted  over  the  dinner 
table,  they  are  much  admired.  They  do 
well  here  in  rather  heavy  loam  and  one 
part  of  leaf  mould  and  sand. 

A.  E.  Biles. 


Some  Grand  Roses  for  Scottish  Gardens. 

The  Gardening  World  has  many 
readers  in  Scotland,  and  I  have  pleasure 
in  giving  this  list  of  varieties  that  have 
done  particularly  well  in  this  cold,  late 
district.  The  fact  that  the  sorts  here 
given  flourish  and  bloom  splendidly  is 
proof  that  they  will  succeed  almost  any¬ 
where.  H.P.’s:  Captain  Hayward,  -Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Margaret  Dickson,  Marie  Bau¬ 
mann,  Mavourneen,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Paul 
Neyron,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
Ulrich  Brunner;  H.T.:s:  Antoine 

Rivoire,  Caroline  Testout,  Clara  Watson, 
Dean  Hole,  Exquisite,  Killarney,  Lady 
Ashtown,  Lady  Battersea,  La  France,  Le 
Progres,  Liberty,  Madame  Abel  Chate- 
nay,  Madame  Jules  Grolez,  Madame 
Ravary,  Marquise  I.ita,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Pharisaer,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Roso- 
mane  Gravereaux,  Viscountess  Folke¬ 
stone  ;  Climbers  :  Dorothy  Perkins,  Ards 
Rover,  Madame  Isaac  Periere,  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  Gloire  de  Margottin,  Leucht- 
stern,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Climbing 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Raising  Minute  Flower  Seeds. 

When  sowing  small  flower  seed  it  is 
best  to  mix  the  seeds  with  find  sand  before 
sowing  to  assist  an  even  distribution. 
Sow  thinly  in  fine  but  gritty  soil ;  if  too 
fine  it  is  liable  to  become  pasty.  Just 
press  in  the  seed  with  something  flat,  the 
bottom  of  a  glass,  will  do.  Do  not  water 
the  pot  at  the  top,  but  stand  it  half  way 
up  in  a  pan  containing  water  until  the 
water  shows  signs  of  having  thoroughly 
saturated  the  soil.  Lay  a  piece  of  paper 
over  the  pot  during  the  hours  of  bright 
sunshine,  say  from  10  to  4  in  the  summer. 
After  the  surface  has  dried  a  little,  a  piece 
of  glass  may  also  be  laid  on,  but  the  mois¬ 
ture  should  be  wiped  off  each  morning, 
and  as  the  seedlings  appear  it  must  be 
gradually  taken  away. 

A.  V.  P. 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  oj  the  fafer  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Schizostylis  coccinea. 

Scarlet  flowers  during  November  and 
December,  being  none  too  plentiful,  any 
plant,  therefore,  bearing  flowers  of  this 
colour,  especially  if  such  be  of  a  hardy 
nature,  should  be  very  welcome.  Schizo¬ 
stylis  coccinea  seems  to  be  just  the  thing 
to  enliven  the  dull  borders  at  this  time, 
for  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  trusted 
to  produce  its  bright  Gladioli-like  blooms 
at  this  season,  provided  it  is  not  encum¬ 
bered  by  stronger  growing  subjects.  It 
may  also  be  grown  in  pots  placing  five  or 
six  bulbs  in  a  5  in.  pot,  plunging  these  in 
the  open  ground  for  the  summer,  and 
taking  into  the  greenhouse  to  bloom  dur¬ 
ing  late  autumn.  When  in  full  growth, 
either  in  the  open  border  or  in  pots,  an 
occasional  watering  with  weak  manure 
will  much  enhance  the  colour  of  the 
flowers. 

Worthing.  F.  A. 


Bracken  for  Pegs. 

Those  who  live  in  districts  where  Brac¬ 
ken  is  plentiful  should  utilise  these  Ferns 
for  making  pegs  for  layering  Carnations, 
pegging  down  Verbenas,  etc.  The  side 
shoots  should  be  cut  from  moderate¬ 
sized  Ferns,  with,  of  course,  a  portion  of 
the  main  stem.  It  is  best  to  cut  them 
while  still  green  in  late  summer.  They 
dry  quite  hard'  in  a  few  days,  and  are 
more  durable,  and  less  likely  to  split  than 
pegs  made  from  wood. 

A.  Malden. 


Schizanthus  wisetonensis  in  Baskets. 

Having  been  very  successful  in  growing 
this  beautiful  Orchid-like  flower  in  wire 
baskets,  I  think  a  few  words  on  its  culti¬ 
vation  would  not  be  amiss.  I  procured  a 
few  wire  baskets,  and  lined  the  inside 
round  with  rough  Orchid  peat,  filling  the 
inside  up  with  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous 
turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  silver  sand,  mix¬ 
ing  the  whole  thoroughly  together.  Then 
I  planted  the  seedlings  rather  thickly  to¬ 
gether,  and  placed  the  baskets  in  a  cool 
frame  facing  north.  I  kept  them  close  for 
about  ten  days,  then  gave  a  little  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions,  keeping-them  in 
the  pit  until  they  touched  the  glass.  Then 
I  transferred  them  to  the  flowering  house, 
letting  them  grow  naturally  without  stak¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  really  surprising  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  bloom  one  can  obtain  by  this  way, 
besides  the  very  showy  appearance  of  the 
baskets.  I  may  say  I  have  never  been 
successful  in  pot  culture  only  by  this 
method. 

Hollington.  J-  NlBBS.  , 

- - 

-  The  nitrate  beds  of  South  America, 
which  yield  something  like  ^13,000,000  a 
year,  are  nothing  but  beds  of  seaweed  de¬ 
composed. 


R-oundstone. 
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Chrysanthemums  January. 


The  Chrysanthemum  shows  of  the  past 
season  do  not  appear  to  have  been  up  to 
the  average  either  as  regards  the  number 
of  exhibits  or  the  size  of  the  specimen 
blooms  exhibited.  It  appears,  too,  that 
there  has  been  a  pretty  general  falling 
off  in  the  attendance ;  partly  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  indifferent  reports  of  the 
appearance  of  things  in  general,  given  by 
first-day  visitors,  and  also  maybe  in  some 
measure  on  account  of  a  general  slack¬ 
ness  and  want  of  confidence  in  business 
circles,  a  condition  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  soon  pass.  That  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  as  popular  as  ever  as  a  show  flower 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  some  disap¬ 
pointed  enthusiasts  who,  thinking  fate  has 
been  unkind  to  them,  are  dropping  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  triers.  One  noticeable 
point  about  the  exhibits  of  specimen 
blooms  in  the  season  that  has  just  closed 
was  that  while  the  flowers  were  smaller 
than  usual,  the  colours  were  exceedingly 
good,  and  there  were  very  few  “  damped” 
petals  to  be  seen.  This  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  growers  early 
realised  that  in  such  a  season  very  careful 
watering  and  the  sparing  use  of  liquid 
fertilisers  would  be  essential  conditions 
of  culture  in  producing  flowers  that  would 


make  creditable  exhibits.  From  what 
one  hears  at  Chrysanthemum  shows,  there 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  idea  amongst 
beginners  that  the  growers  of  the  largest 
flowers  are  in  possession  of  some  great 
scientific  secret  with  regard  to  the  manur¬ 
ing  of  the  plants.  And  it  is  this  idea 
that  leads  to  the  failure  of  many  in  their 
attempts  to  produce  show  blooms ;  for, 
not  being  satisfied  with  rich  soil  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  good  manure  as  ad¬ 
vised  by  experts,  they  must  needs  ply  the 
plants  with  liquids,  which  are  in  many 
cases  made  from  the  most  absurd  mix¬ 
tures  imaginable.  Amateurs  and  others 
would  do  well  to  beware  of  the  catch¬ 
penny  recipes  for  special  fertilisers  that 
are  commonly  offered,  and,  having  learnt 
the  essential  conditions  01  successful  cul¬ 
ture,  such  as  abundance  of  pure  air  and 
sunlight,  good  water — used  with  discre¬ 
tion — good  soil,  the  best  and  most  sub¬ 
stantial  manures,  early  propagation,  firm 
potting,  discreet  bud-taking,  and  the 
avoidance  as  far  as.  possible  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  cutting  and  pinching,  endeavour 
to  produce  the  best  possible  batch  of 
plants  as  early  as  possible  in  the  season, 
and  so  avoid  the  ”  hurrying-up”  process, 
which  never  does  any  good,  and  is  so  often 
productive  of  harm. 


Making  Much  of  a  Garden. 


Of  the  newer  exhibition  varieties,  H. 
Manwaring,  said  to  be  a  deep  rose- 
coloured  sport  from  Mrs.  Barkley,  should 
prove  a  useful  acquisition  providing  it  re¬ 
tains  the  distinctive  colour.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cole — a 
white  sport  from  the  same  parent  as  the 
above— to  be  distributed  this  spring;  but 
as  previous  so-called  sports  from  Mrs. 
Barkley  have  proved  but  fleeting  varie¬ 
ties,  due  to  abnormal  conditions  of  cul¬ 
ture,  growers  need  not  be  over-sanguine. 

Magnificent  is  apparently  the  best 
crimson  and  gold  variety  on  the  boards 
at  present.  This  requires  an  early  start 
and  second-crown  buds. 

Mary  Donnellan  appears  promising, 
being— among  the  yellows — unapproached 
for  depth  of  colour. 

The  older  Mdme.  P.  Radaelli  and  it& 
rosy-yellow  sport  Mdme.  G.  Rivol  have 
both  done  well  of  late,  and  both  require 
a  long  season  of  growth  and  flowers  on 
first-crown  buds. 

The  varieties  Splendour  and  Pockett’s 
Surprise  are  novelties  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son,  and  appear  likely  to  supersede  some 
of  the  older  kinds. 

Growers  will  do  well  to  get  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  cuttings  as  soon  as  good 
ones  can  be  obtained ;  while  those  put  in 
last  month  should,  as  soon  as  they  appear 
to  be  forming  roots,  have  more  air,  and 
also  a  watering  if  they  appear  to  require 
it.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  these  early- 
struck  plants  well  hardened  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  small  pots  before  re-potting 
them  into  ' ,  rger  ones. 

R.  Barnes. 


Making  Much 
of  a  Garden. 


Nearly  every  other  evening  for  the  past 
eighteen  months  I  have  been  busily  en¬ 
gaged  re-modelling  my  garden  from  a 
plain  strip  of  ground  21  by  51  feet  into 
something  more  attractive.  Taking  into 
consideration  that  this  is  a  first  attempt 
to  lay  out  a  garden,  it  has  been  rather 
more'difficult,  although  the  work  has,  so 
far,  been  a  complete  success.  \\  hen  I 
took  over  my  house  from  the  Royal 
Arsenal  Co-operative  Society  two  years 
ago,  there  was  merely  a  cinder  path  some 
two  feet  from  the  fence.  I  then  drew  up 
a  plan  and  began  work  in  earnest.  I  now 
send  you  a  photo  of  the  top  portion  of 
garden,  which  comprises  ornamental 
water,  summer  house  with  full-sized 
bridge  ;  beneath  are  Bull-rushes  growing, 
also  some  in  one  corner  of  the  pond, 
whilst  in  another  are  a  quantity  of  YV  ater 
Lilies.  As  you  will  observe,  a  model 
yacht  is  also  used  to  adorn  the  pond.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  garden  a  miniature 
model  mill  is  being  erected  to  be  used  as 
a  coal-bunker.  This  not  only  makes  the 
garden  look  attractive,  but  gives  it  a 
country  scene,  and  at  the  same  time  is  un¬ 
common  to  the  greater  portion  of  coal 
bunks  supplied  by  the  Co-op.  A  lawn  is 
in  progress  adjoining  the  gravel  path 
round  pond. 

H.  Thos.  Kemp. 

■  Moreton  Hurst,  ’ 

McLeod  Road, 

Abbev  Wood. 
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^la\D0ut  ?otatos. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  great  boom 
in  Potatos,  cultivators  of  various  classes 
have  now  settled  down  to  test  the  quality 
and  general  value  of  the  varieties  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  Monmouthshire  Education 
Committee  have  been  making  several 
trials  with  Potatos  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  most  useful  varieties  in 
general  cultivation.  A  report  of  one  of 
the  trials  held  at  the  White  House  Farm, 
Llanvair,  Abergavenny,  shows  that  these 
trials  have  been  extensive.  The  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  manuring  of  the  ground  was  such 
as  would  be  given  to  a  Potato  crop  on  any 
well-managed  farm.  At  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  Agricultural  Education 
Department  of  the  County  the  varieties 
under  trial  to  the  number  of  forty-two 
baskets  were  exhibited,  together  with 
cooked  samples  of  the  best  exhibits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of  the 
leading  early  varieties  are  described  as 
being  very  close  in  texture  after  the  cook¬ 
ing  trial.  Sir  John  Llewelyn  had  very 
little  flavour,  but  Duke  of  York,  in  spite 
of  its  close  character,  was  of  fairly  good 
flavour.  A  large  number  of  the  varieties 
tested  were  described  as  floury,  .and 
amongst  these  Russet  Queen  and  Peace¬ 
maker  are  classed  as  very  floury.  Mayfield 
Blossom  is  described  as  of  excellent 
flavour  and  easily  cooked ;  others  are 
described  as  of  very  good  flavour,  and  this 
includes  Sutton’s  Abundance,  The  Factor, 
and  Discovery.  Southern  Queen  is  said 
to  be  very  good  indeed  in  the  matter  of 
flavour,  and  is  easily  cooked.  Others 
described  as  of  good  flavour  are  Radium, 
The  Cottar,  Table  Talk,  and  Royal  Kid¬ 
ney.  Slightly  less  decided  in  this  respect 
are  those  described  as  of  fairly  good  fla¬ 
vour,  and  under  that  heading  may  be 


placed  Webber’s  Early,  Selected  Northern 
Star,  Up-to-Date,  Duke  of  York,  Premier 
and  Warrior. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  note  the 
cropping  qualities  of  the  various  varieties 
under  trial,  or  at  least  those  that  were 
heaviest.  Eighteen  sets  of  each  variety 
were  planted,  and  the  resulting  tubers 
were  classed  under  ware,  seed,  chats  and 
diseased.  The  lightest  weight  of  ware  or 
good,  useful  tubers  was  4  lb.,  and  both 


At  the  present  time  stove  plants  are  not 
so  popular  in  many  places  as  they  were  a 
decade  or  two  ago.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
the  plants  belonging  to  that  department 
havfe  a  special  charm  of  their  own,  such 
as  cannot  be  seen  in  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house.  They  require  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  but  with 
heat  and  moisture,  even  in  our  unreliable 
climate,  we  can  grow  tropical  plants  that 
have  a  peculiar  beauty  not  met  with  in 


of  these  were  -early  varieties.  By  contrast 
with  these  we  may  say  that  the  heaviest 
weight  was  produced  by  Mayfield  Blos¬ 
som,  namely,  57  lbs.  ;  Selected  Northern 
Star  came  next  with  52  lbs.;  The  Factor, 
4q4  lbs.  ;  Royal  Kidney,  43^  lbs.  ;  The 
Cottar,  39^  lbs.;  Table  Talk,  37^  lbs.; 
The  Laird,  34  lbs.  ;  Sutton’s  Abundance, 
32  lbs.  ;  Up-to-Date,  26  lbs.  ;  Tyne  Kid¬ 
ney,  25-i  lbs.  ;  Warrior  24^  lbs.  ;  and  The 
Moat  24  lbs. 


plants  of  cool  climates.  In  this  particular 
case  the  shield-shaped  leaves  are  of  large 
size,  quite  leathery  in  character,  and 
peculiarly  scalloped  on  the  margins.  The 
body  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  rich  dark  green 
and  glossy,  while  the  broad  veins  are  of 
a  cheerful,  silvery  shade,  thus  making  a 
beautiful  contrast. 

As  this  particular  plant,  and  others  of 
similar  habit,  live  amongst  decaying  vege¬ 
tation  in  a  state  of  humus,  some  attention 
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must  be  given  to  them  when  growing  it  in 
an  artificial  compost  in  pots.  This  should 
consist  chiefly  of  fibrous  peat  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fibrous  loam  and  plenty  of 
sand.  It  is  of  primary  importance  to  keep 
this  compost  perfectly  open,  and  that  may 
be  effected  by  using  sphagnum  chopped 
up  fine,  together  with  a  fair  quantity  of 
charcoal  in  lumps,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  Pea  to  that  of  a  Walnut.  Plenty 
of  drainage  should  be  used,  and  in  pot¬ 
ting  the  crown  of  the  plant  should  be  kept 
well  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  com¬ 
post  should  also,  of  course,  rise  up  in  the 
same  way,  so  that  when  finished  the  plant 
will  appear  to  spring  out  of  a  small 
mound. 

- f+4 - 

THE 

Scarlet  False  Mallow. 

Malvastrum  coccineum  is  a  lover  of  hot, 
sunny  conditions,  and  is  just  the  plant  to 
grow  with  hardy  succulents,  etc.,  or  in 
drv  positions  on  rockwork,  etc.,  where  a 
great  many  plants  fail.  Besides  this  ac¬ 
commodating  disposition,  the  plant  has 
other  features  to  recommend  it.  Of  a 
somewhat  loose,  trailing  habit,  with  hoary 
or  bluish-grey  foliage,  this  “False  Mal¬ 
low”  is  well  adapted  for  wall  gardening. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  almost  unique 
colouring  of  the  flowers  that  the  greatest 
value  of  this  Mexican  plant  lies.  Every¬ 
one  knows  how  very  rare  are  the  flowers 
of  a  redNColour  which  do  not  possess.'' 
tinge  or  shade  of  purple  or  crimson.  The 
■plant  in  question  has  been  described  as 
brick-red,  but  this  is,  a  base  libel.  If 
bricks  were  of  the  colour  developed  in 
these  flowers  we  should  be  unable  to  con¬ 
template  a  house  built  of  them.  The  blaz¬ 
ing  scarlet-vermilion  would  blind  one.  In 
one  or  two  Anemones  we  find  a  similar 
shade :  A.  syriaca  and  A.  fulgens  graeca. 
In  the  flowers  of  the  Mallow-wort,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  .mixture  of  colours  which 
are  blended  so  as  to  produce  a  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  shade.  The  plant  may  be  easily 
raised  from  seeds  which  are  readily  obtain¬ 
able.  'No  special  culture  is  necessary,  ex¬ 
cept  that,  as  stated,  a  rather  dry  sunny 
position  is  most  suitable. 

Erica. 

- 4-M - 

Flowers  and  Insects. 

Beauty  in  flowers  has  a  very  real  im¬ 
portant  purpose.  It  is  intended  to  attract 
the  insects  necessary  to  bring  about  fer¬ 
tilisation.  How  it  does  this  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  F.  Field  to 
the  Brighton  Horticultural  Society.  Yel¬ 
low  and  white  flow'ers  may  be  said  to  be  at- 
the  bottom  of  the  list,  some  -  attract 
beetles,  others  small  flies  low  down  in  the 
insects’  social  scale.  It  is  the  blue  and 
purple  which  are  accepted  as  hosts  by  the 
upper  ten,  the  bees  and  the  butterflies. 
Night  flowers,  which  are  fertilised  by  the 
moths,  have  no  bright  colours,  lines,  or 
spots.  Fritz  Muller  observed  a  flower  in 
South  America  which  changes  colour  as 
its  flowering  develops,  advancing  from 
yellow  to  orange  and  purple,  and  attract¬ 
ing  different  butterflies  day  by  day.  Abun¬ 
dance  of  perfume  is  no  index"  of  a  flower’s 
social  progress.  White  flowers  usually 
possess  the  advantage  in  this  respect,  and 
some  of  these  pander  to  the  vulgar  tastes 
of  wasps  and  bluebottles. 


The  above  is  a  new  American  variety 
which  well  accords  with  its  name  as  White 
Perfection.  The  blooms  are  of  beautiful 
outline,  large  and  full,  and  they  are  freely 
produced  on  long  stalks  which  make  them 
highly  suitable  for  decorative  purposes  in 
a  variety  of  ways  when  cut.  If  the  plant 
is  grown  strongly,  and  the  flower  stems 
disbudded,  the  blooms  come  of  the  largest 
size  for  the  American  race  which  are  well 
known  for  the  size,  handsome  appearance 
and  decorative  qualities  which  this  race 
possesses.  The  calyx  is  strong,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  liable  to  burst  during  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  flower.  The  petals  are 
very  shallowly  toothed,  and  in  that  respect 
approach  the  standard  required  by  the 
florist  in  this  country.  For  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  the  British  public  takes  no  account 
of  fringes  in  a  flower  of  handsome  appear¬ 
ance,  and  many  even  like  it  for  this 
particular  character. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  bunch  of 
flowers  as  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  at 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Winter 
-Flowering  Carnation  Society  at  Regent’s 
Park  on  December  nth.  No  particular 
art  was  employed  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  bunch,  and  consequently  some  of  the 
flowers  appear  somewhat  crowded,  thereby 
confusing  the  outline  of'  each  individual 
owing  to  the  absolutely  pure  white  colour 
of  the  flowers.  Neither  were  they  cut 
with  very  long  stems,  as  every  side  shoot 
that  can  be  retained  is  valued  by  the 
growers  for  the  production  of  young 
plants,  seeing  that  the  variety  is  yet  very 
scarce.'  When  it  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  America  we  felt  sure  it  would 
sr-'vi  reach  our  shores,  and  in  that  respe'ct 


we  were  not  deceived.  It  will  make  a 
beautiful  companion  plant  to  the  coloured 
varieties  already  in  this  country  and  will 
even  supersede  Lady  Bountiful  in  several 
respects  if  properly  treated.  The  flowers 
are  highly  fragrant.  This  variety  may  De 
stopped  up  to  the  middle  of  September. 

♦  ♦4 - 

MARGUERITES  or  Paris  Daisies  (Chry¬ 
santhemum  frutescens)  are  still  flowering 
in  London  suburban  gardens  and  window 
boxes,  thus  indicating  a  mild  winter. 
Cirrhopetalum  makoyanum. 

The  flowers  of  this  curious  and  pretty 
species  are  produced  in  an  umbel  form¬ 
ing  a  complete  circle.  The  lateral 
sepals  are  about  1^  in.  long  and  yellow 
marbled  with  purple.  The  slender  flower 
stems  sway  with  every  breath  of  air.  Bo¬ 
tanical  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  on 
November  26th,  when  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.  O. 
(grower  -  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford, 
Dorking. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  J.  May. 

The  above  is  a  white  sport  from  Mrs. 
Olive  Miller,  and  those  who  know  that 
variety  will  understand  how  easy  the  white 
sport  may  be  grown  and  also  the  size  the 
bloom  attains.  The  florets  are  of  medium 
width  and  are  closely  reflexed.  When 
grown  for  big  blooms  it  varies  from  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  in  height,  bearing  foliage  to  the 
pot.  It  will  make  a  good  market  Chry¬ 
santhemum  because  it  is  very  free  when 
grown  in  bush  form.  A  fine  exhibit  of  it 
was  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on 
November  12th  by  F.  L.  Davis,  Esq,  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  May),  Northaw  House,  Pot¬ 
ters  Bar,  in  whose  garden  it  originated. 


The  New  Year. 

Many  New  Years  have  come  and  gone 
since  The  Gardening  World  was  first 
established.  Through  the  study  of  its  pages 
thousands  of  readers  have  received  benefit, 
benefit  to  health,  mind  and  pocket.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  pleasure — a  never  ending 
pleasure ;  it  has  been  a  source  of  help,  and 
to  all  who  love  their  gardens  and  wish  to 
make  them  beautiful  they  will  find  this 
source  will  never  fail  them. 

We  all  wish  to  do  better  things  in  the 
new  year  than  in  the  old — to  make  progress. 
Every  branch  of  gardening  is  dealt  with  in 
The  Gardening  World,  but  I  am  chiefly 
concerned  with  work  in  connection  with  the 
Flower,  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden,  and 
not  with  the  Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  etc. 
Able  hands  will  jot  down  reliable  hints  for 
your  guidance  regarding  them  and  their 
contents.  But  I  would  like  you  to  consider 
with  me  for  a  few  brief  moments  the  plea¬ 
sure  and  benefits  attached  to  the  three 
branches  of  gardening  above-named. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Compare  a  dwelling-house  without  a 
flower  garden  with  one  surrounded  by  a  neat, 
well-kept  lawn  and  borders  filled  with 
beautiful  shrubs  and  lovely  flowers.  The 
creation  of  a  beautiful  garden  is  a  labour 
of  love,  and  the  most  healthy  of  all  recrea¬ 
tions.  You  can  always  entertain  your  visi¬ 
tors  and  give  them  pleasure  in  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  your  treasures,  and  you  cannot  fail 
to  profit  yourself  in  doing  so.  Then  it  is 
an  added  pleasure  to  be  able  to  gather  your 
own  flowers  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
dwelling  house  rooms,  corridors,  porches 
and  windows. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

This  provides  a  harvest  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  months;  but  it  provides 
work  for  the  owner  all  the  year  round.  The 
leafless  branches  of  the  trees  and  bushes 
may  not  appear  to  the  casual  observer  as 
interesting  as  when  they  are  in  full  leaf 
and  laden  with  luscious  fruit,  but  the  en¬ 
thusiast  delights  in  inspecting  the  fat  buds 
and  firm  ripe  wood,  knowing  that  in  due 
time  the  harvest  will  come ;  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  there  is  the  pruning,  cleaning,  digging 
and  manuring  and  training  work  to  be  done. 
In  fact,  it  is  always  harvest  time  with  the 
true  gardener. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Amateurs  generally  like  to  mark  off  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  garden  for  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables.  Even  a  very  small  plot,  if 
properly  cropped  and  managed,  may  be  made 
to  give  a  big  return  for  the  labour  spent 
on  it.  Fresh  vegetables,  like  fresh  flowers, 
are  always  welcome.  Some  amateurs  prefer 
to  devote  their  skill  to  the  growing  of  one 
particular  kind  of  plant ;  others  like  to  have 
a  general  collection ;  but  in  all  gardens  there 
is  work  of  various  forms  to  be  done,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  change  of  work  is  as  good  as 
a  rest.  Let  us  all  make  up  our  minds  to  do 
better  work  in  our  gardens'  during  the  year 
1908  than  we  have  ever  done  before,  if 
health  and  circumstances  permit. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

It  is  well  to  have  all  general  work  in 
hand  advanced  as  far  as  possible,  then  there 


will  be  time  to  pay  attention  to  certain  de¬ 
tails  which  always  crop  up,  instead  of, 
through  lack  of  time,  letting  them  slide.  By 
paying  due  attention  to  details  we  often  save 
the  life  of  a  valuable  plant. 

Alpines. 

Owing  to  the  recent  rainy  period,  Alpine 
plants  on  rockeries  may  have  suffered 
through  much  soil  having  been  washed  from 
around  their  roots,  and  also  in  being  par¬ 
tially  buried  by  soil.  No  time  should  be 
lost  in  the  placing  of  fresh  loam  around  the 
roots  in  the  one  case,  and  in  clearing  away 
that  which  has  been  washed  down  on  other 
specimens  in  the  other  case.  We  may  natu¬ 
rally  expect  frosts  more  or  less  severe 
shortly,  and  exposed  roots  would  suffer. 
Buried  leaves,  especially  those  near  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  would  decay  if  they  lay 
under  damp  soil  and  collected  rubbish  for 
a  long  time.  So  that  it  is  advisable  to 
closely  examine  your  Alpines  and  make  their 
surroundings  clean  and  tidy. 

Cajceolaria  Cuttings  in  Frames. 

Do  not  cover  the  glass  lights  with  fern, 
straw  litter,  or  mats,  except  during  frosty 
weather.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
plants  are  fairly  hardy,  and  should  not  be 
unduly  coddled,  as  it  weakens  them  con¬ 
siderably.  Admit  plenty  of  air  on  all  fine 
days  and  gently  loosen  the  surface  soil  with 
a  pointed  stick  to  prevent  it  “  greening  ” 
over. 

Zonal  Geraniums  in  Frames. 

Where  these  are  still  growing  in  unheated 
frames,  much  loss  through  damp  may  occur 
unless  care  be  taken  to  remove  every  decayed 
leaf  and  stem.  Though  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  will  not  seriously  injure  them  if  the 
leaves  are  dry,  it  would  be  the  wisest  plan 
to  remove  the  plants  and  cuttings  to  a  green¬ 
house,  or,  failing  sucn  a  structure,  to  win¬ 
dows  in  the  dwelling-house.  The  same  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  taken  with  Marguerites 
and  similar  plants. 

Lawns. 

During  mild  weather  worm  casts  gene¬ 
rally  appear  on  lawns,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  sweep  them  entirely  off  the  grass,  as  you 
would  thus  remove,  from  time  to  time,  much 
good  soil.  Instead  of  sweeping  away  the 
casts,  watch  your  opportunity,  and  when  the 
soil  is  fairly  dry  brush  the  casts  to  and  fro, 
the  particles  of  soil  will  thus  lodge  around 
the  roots  of  the  grass  and  get  washed  down 
again  by  the  rains,  and  the  lawn  will  look 
neat  and  tidy. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Fruit  trees  move  well  enough  when  the 
soil  is  very  moist,  byt  it  is  not  wise  to  plant 
them  in  very  wet  ground,  as  the  soil  sets 
hard  around  the  roots.  In  open,  gravelly 
soil,  much  progress  may  have  been  made  in 
the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  but  in  heavy, 
retentive  ground,  good  work  was  not  pos¬ 
sible.  However,  there  is  still  plenty  of  time 
for  fruit-tree  planting,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  the  soil  deeply  trenched. 
Trenching  Ground  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  often  make 
very  strong  growth  in  heavy  soil,  and  as  our 
seasons  are  not  hot  enough  to  cause  the 
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thorough  ripening  of  the  shoots  we  should 
do  our  best  to  prevent  the  shoots  becoming 
too  gross.  A  very  loose  soil  encourages  the 
spread  of  long,  fibreless  roots,  whereas  a 
firm  rooting  medium  and  a  good  supply  -.of 
old  mortar  rubbish,  free  from  sticks,  mixed 
with  soil  results  in  the  production  of  shorter 
main  roots  covered  with  fibrous  ones.  In 
trenching  the  ground  keep  the  cold  subsoil 
below,  but  thoroughly  break  it  up.  Mix  the 
old  mortar  rubbish  with  the  soil  just  where 
the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  but  do  not  put 
in  any  manure;  this  is  best  applied  as  a 
mulch  to  encourage  and  feed  surface  roots. 
Replacing;  Old  Trees. 

Where  pld  trees  have  become  unprofitable, 
remove  them  forthwith  and  burn  the  wood. 
But  do  not  plant  a  young  tree  in  the  same 
position  exactly  that  the  old  one  occupied, 
unless  it  be  impossible  to  find  a  new  site. 
If,  however,  the  young  one  must  be  planted 
on  the  old  site,  be  very  careful  to  get  out 
every  bit  of  old  root,  also  remove  some  of 
the  soil  and  replace  it  with  fresh  loam. 
Primings. 

These  should  be  carefully  gathered  up 
and  burned ;  on  no  account  must  they  be 
left  on  the  ground  or  dug  in,  as  they  would 
produce  a  fungus  growth  which  would  soon 
end  in  the  death  of  other  fruit  trees. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Take  advantage  of  every  fine  day  to  get 
all  the  ground  possible  trenched.  Every  bit 
of  vacant  ground  should  be  trenched  at  least 
two  'spits  deep.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
so  treat  all  the  garden  during  one,  or  even 
two,  winters,  but  if  a  portion  be  done  each 
winter  the  whole  will  be  trenched  in  due 
time.  Heavier  and  better  crops  are  grown 
on  trenched  than  untrenched  ground. 
Organic  Manures. 

Turn  over  littery  manure  frequently,  to 
cause  decomposition,  and  try  to  shelter  all 
such  manures  from  rain,  and  so  preserve  its 
goodness. 

Stored  Roots. 

Where  Beet,  Carrots,  etc.,  are  stored  in 
open-air  pits,  cover  them  with  fern  or  litter, 
to  keep  them  safe  from  frosts. 

Celery. 

Decaying  leaves  should  be  removed  regu¬ 
larly ;  if  left  on,  the  stalks  become  rotten 
too.  Also  place  some  clean  straw  on  the 
rows  of  Celery  during  severe  frosts. 

A  Happy,  Prosperous  New  Year  to  all 
Readers. 

Foxglove. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

With  the  turn  of  the  days  the  work  among 
Orchids  commences  in  real  earnest.  One  of 
the  first  things  to  be  considered  is  the  pot¬ 
ting  composts.  Peat  should  be  got  in  and 
picked  and  put  ready  for  use.  If  this  be 
done  now,  it  will  save  the  otherwise  waste 
of  time  when  the  time  comes  for  attending 
to  re-potting  requirements.  Sphagnum  moss 
should  also  be  secured  while  the  weather 
remains  open,  for  as  soon  as  frost  sets  in 
there  is  little  possibility  of  getting  any^ 
Leaves,  where  these  are  used  as  a  potting 
medium,  should  now  be  collected,  the  wind 
having  blown  the  Oak  and  Beech  leaves  to¬ 
gether,  the  driest  and  cleanest  should  be  se¬ 
cured  and  placed  in  bags,  or,  better  still, 
placed  under  a  shed  or  covering  to  run  the 
Water  off  them,  where  that  is  available.  It 
is  well  to  have  an  open  shed  at  the  ends  or 
sides,  so  that  the  air  may  pass  freely 
through. 

Before  using,  I  find  it  advisable  to  place 
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the  leaves  in  a  bag  or  on  a  hot  plate,  but 
prefer  the  bag,  which  may  be  easily  sub¬ 
merged  in  a  copper  of  boiling  water.  This 
will  take  away  some  of  the  tannin  of  the 
leaves,  and  will  kill  any  insect  pests  or  fun¬ 
goid  spores  that  may  be  among  them.  After 
scalding  in  this  way,  the  leaves  should  be 
spread  thinly  out  on  a  mat  over  the  stoke¬ 
hole  or  any  other  suitable  place,  so  that  they 
may  get  dried  before  being  used.  It  is 
well  also  to  have  some  leaves  chopped  and 
put  ready  in  various  sizes,  so  that  they  may 
be  available  for  mixing  in  the  composts  ac¬ 
cording  to  requirements.  We  usually  chop 
and  pass  through  various  sieves,  from  5  in. 
down  to  a  very  fine  one.  Care  is  taken  to 
discard  all  dust.  This  leaves  the  compost 
free  from  anything  that  is  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  air  and  moisture  passing  freely 
among  the  roots.  See  that  the  bracken  roots 
are  put  to  dry  which  have  been  removed 
when  picking  the  peat.  I  would  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  for 
drainage  purposes  in  the  pots  of  all  kinds 
of  Orchids  than  these  roots  when  chopped 
into  suitable  lengths  to  suit  the  sizes  of  pots 
in  use.  Drying  these  roots  before  use  is 
imperative,  for  if  there  is  any  sappy  or  green 
woody  substance  left  in  them  when  they  are 
used  for  drainage, such  substances  quickly  de¬ 
velop  fungoid  growth,  which  quickly  spreads 
to  the  potting  compost  and  renders  it  unsuit¬ 
able  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  often  neces¬ 
sitating  re-potting. 

The  Roof  Glass. 

In  districts  where  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
fog  and  smoke,  causing  deposits  to  fall  on 
the  glass,  the  obstruction  of  light  thus 
caused  is  very  detrimental  to  the  growth 
and  well-being  of  plants  beneath.  I  have 
had  experience  of  London,  where  the  roof 
glass  has  more  nearly  represented  slates 
than  glass  after  a  few  hours’  fog.  Even 
heavy  rains  and  snow  do  not  satisfactorily 
remove  these  deposits,  so  that  it  becomes  ad¬ 
visable  to  wash  down  the  glass.  If  a  brush 
similar  to  that  used  'for  railway -carriage 
washing  is  procured  ancT  a  long  handle  at¬ 
tached,  the  glass  is  then  the  more  easily 
cleaned.  Care  should  be  taken  to  stop  up 
the  down  spouts  leading  into  the  rain  water- 
tanks  inside  the  houses,  or  there  will  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  dirty  settlement 
which  is  not  desirable  in  the  tanks  after 
such  washing  down. 

Blinds. 

Where  new  blinds  are  required  for  shad¬ 
ing  purposes,  measurements  should  now  be 
taken.  The  few  weeks  quickly  pass  to  the 
time  they  are  needed,  and  they  are  best  To 
hand  when  wanted.  Delays  frequently  oc¬ 
cur  when  ordering  blinds,  etc.,  at  a  busy 
season. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

A  Retrospect. 

Well,  here  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  1908, 
the  beginning  of  another  year,  ryith  all  the 
hopes  and  fears  it  has  in  store  for  us.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  know  what 
1907  brought  us,  and  I  expect  that  at  least 
some  of  us  are  hoping  for  better  things  in 
the  year  that  is  now  before  us.  Personally, 
I  have  not  grumbled  very  much  at  -I  the 
year  that’s  awa’,”  for  I  always  think  that 
we  greenhouse  workers  have  hold  of  the  best 
end  of  the  stick,  and  can  afford  to  laueh  in 
great  measure  at  the  vagaries  of  the  weather. 
Still,  we  would  have  liked  a  little  more  sun 
at  times  in  1907,  especially  when  our  Toma- 
tos  and  Grapes  were  ripening.  However, 
September  did  its  very  best  to  atone  for  the 
failure  of  its  sister  months,  and  I  think  on 
the  whole  we  have  had  little  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  at  the  behaviour  of  the  majority  of 
our  plants. 


Propagating  Dracaenas. 

•  While  it  is  yet  much  too  early  in  the  year 
to  set  about  the  propagation  of  Dracaenas 
in  earnest,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
not  take  in  hand  any  old  plants  which  are 
proving  a  nuisance,  either  because  they  take 
up  valuable  room  or  because  they  are  in¬ 
fested  with  insect  pests ;  the  latter  is  a  point 
that  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  yet  there  is 
no  question  that  mdny  old  plants  are  veri¬ 
table  breeding  grounds  for  all  kinds  of  1  - 
sect  enemies.  ■  Old  Dracaenas  should  be 
shaken  out  of  their  pots,  freed  from  all  soil, 
and  then  cut  up  into  pieces,  if  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  stock.  Every  inch  length  of 
the  thick,  fleshy  root  will  give  a  good  plant 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  so  will  every 
inch  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  They 
should  be  cut  into  lengths,  buried  their  own 
depth  in  light,  sandy  soil,  and  kept  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse  until  they 
break  into  new  growth. 

White  Scale  on  Palms. 

The  white  scale  is  an  insidious  little  pest 
which  often  does  great  harm  to  Palms  and 
other  plants  that  are  grown  in  warm  struc¬ 
tures.  It  works  at  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  or  fronds,  and  as  it  is  very  small, 
often  escapes  observation  until  its  host  gets 
into  pronounced  bad  health.  A  few  minutes 
spent  on  a  wet  day  in  hunting  for  this  pest 
will  not  be  wasted,  and  if  it  is  discovered 
prompt  measures  should  be  taken  for  its 
eradication.  A  sharply  pointed  piece  of 
stick  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  insect  itself,  but  as 
its  eggs  and  its  young  ones  will  probably 
remain,  a  good  sponging  with  an  insecticide 
is  also  advisable.  The  pest  will  generally  be 
found  in  the  first  instance  along  the  midrib 
of  the  plant,  but  if  not  tackled  in  time  it 
will  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  plant. 
Increasing  Selaginellas, 

The  prettv  little  Selaginella  kraussiana  is 
one-  of  the  most  useful  of  all  greenhouse 
plants,  and  one  can  seldom  have  too  much 
of  it.  One  of  its  chief  uses  is  to  carpet  the 
surface  soil  of  plants  used  for  table  decora¬ 
tion,  and  it  performs  this  duty  in  a  manner 
that  few  other  plants  can  equal ;  but  it  is 
also  one  of  the  very"  best  edging  plants  we 
possess,  and  a  fringe  of  its  graceful  green¬ 
ery  along  a  greenhouse  stage  acts  as  a  splen¬ 
did  foil  to  flowering  plants.  Cuttings  of 
this  Selaginella  taken  now,  with  a  few  roots 
if  possible,  and  dibbled  in  over  the  surface 
of  pots  of  light  and  sandy  soil,  will  soon 
grow  into  prettv  little  plants  for  the  green¬ 
house  stage.  If  material  is  required  ,  for 
hiding  the  bare  soil  in  the  pots  of  table 
plants,  a  few  shallow  pans  should  be  filled 
with  light  compost  and  then  have  a  liberal 
filling  of  cuttings  dibbled  in.  To  use  such, 
the  plants  and  soil  are  lifted  out  of  the  pan 
entire,  and  as  much  as  is  wanted  laid  on  the 
surface  soil  of  the  pot  requiring  its  ser¬ 
vices. 

Making-  a  Hotbed. 

The  humid  atmosphere  of  a  hotbed  affords 
such  an  admirable  medium  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  plants  of  all  kinds  and  the  raising 
of  seeds,  that  one  may  well  be  made  up  even 
if  the  reader  already  has  a  warm  green¬ 
house.  'Much  will  depend  upon  the  plants 
with  which  one  wants  to  deal  as  to  the  sea¬ 
son  at  which  one  makes  up  the  hotbed.  b”t 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  looking  out  the 
necessary  materials  at  once.  One  point  that 
I  would  impress  upon  the  novite  is  the  need 
of  obtaining  a  lasting  beat,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  best  to  collect  equal  quantities  of 
leaves  and  hot  manure.  T  once  saw  a  prettv 
little  hotbed  made  up  in  a  greenhouse,  and 
very  useful  indeed  the  owner  found  it.  Tt 
was  covered  in  all  round  the  sides  wi*b 
boards,  and  "was  not  the  least  unsightly  or 
smelly.  Where  a  reader  does  not  possess  a 
propagating  case  I  would  strongly  advise 
him  to  make  up  a  little  b~thed  in  the  green¬ 


house  if  he  intends  to  do  much  propagating. 
Lifting-  and  Potting  Violets. 

If  flowering  plants  are  likely  to  be  at  all 
short,  a  few  Violet  roots  from  outdoors 
should  be  lifted  and  potted.  Choose  the 
outer  portions  of  the  plants,  and  put  several 
together  in  order  to  make  a  good  potful,  if 
necessary.  Either  3  in.  or  3  in.  pots  may  be 
used,  the  former  being  capital  for  edging. 
If  plants  with  buds  on  can  be  obtained,  so 
much  the  better,  as  they  will  the  sooner 
bloom. 

SUNNYSIDE. 

- f+4 - 

Apple  -  — 

REINETTE  ETOILEE. 

The  above  might  be  described  as  a 
highly  ornamental  Apple  of  good  quality 
that  has  evidently  arisen  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  judging  by  its  name,  though  the  his¬ 
tory  of  its  origin  is  unknown.  The  name 
may  be  translated  as  the  Starry  Reinette, 
and  it  has  also  been  described  by  M. 
Andre  Leroy  under  a  name  which  signifies 
Red  Starry  Reinette,  and  that  particularly 
applies  to  the  appearance  of  the  fruit.  A 
coloured  plate  of  it  is  given  in  “La  Tri¬ 
bune  Horticole”  for  November  2nd,  9th, 
and  i5th.  The  fruit,  as  here  shown,  is  of 
a  bright,  dark  crimson-red,  with  starry 
grey  markings  all  over  the  surface.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  principal  works  of 
pomology,  either  on  the  Continent  or  in 
this  country,  and  exists  only  in  a  few  nur¬ 
series,  where  it  can  only  be  obtained  in 
small  quantity. 

The  tree  is  vigorous,  the  wood  strong, 
the  branches  numerous,  and  it  may  be 
grown  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  kept  rela¬ 
tively  dwarf  when  grafted  upon  the  Dou- 
cin  or  Paradise.  It  is  also  very  fertile, 
and  flowers  late.  The  fruit  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  of  medium  size,  and  the  flesh  is 
white  veined  with  red,  sugary  and  acidu¬ 
lated.  The  fruit  is  being  put  on  the  Brus¬ 
sels  market  in  small  quantity.  It  is  in 
season  during  winter.  The  writer  in  “La 
Tribune  Horticole”  hopes  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  coloured  plate  will  have  the 
happy  result  of  sending  out  this  beauti¬ 
ful  and  good  variety,  which  has  been  very 
much  neglected  considering  its  merits. 


Cypripedium  San-ac-derae  superbum. 

The  above  was  derived  from  insigne 
Sanderae  crossed  San-Actaeus.  To  the 
uninitiated  it  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  beautiful  and  well-known  C. 
insigne  Sanderae,  but  it  has  much  less 
green  on  the  dorsal  sepal,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  white  margin  is  very'-  much 
broader.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  also 
darker  than  that  variety.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  November  26th, 
when  shown  by  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cypripedium  niveo-callosum  Cookson’s 
Variety. 

The  above  was  derived  from  C.  niveum 
crossed  with  callosum  Sanderae.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  white  with  rosy  purple 
veins  and  a  greenish  base.  The  petals 
are  spotted  with  crimson  on  a  silvery" 
pink  ground,  and  the  lip  is  deep  purple 
in  front.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
on  November  26th,  when  shown  by  N.  C. 
Cookson  (gardener  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 
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Carnation  Beacon, 


Dark  coloured  flowers  are  usually  small 
b'-  comparison  with  the  lighter  hues,  and 
although  that  rule  may  not  be  absolute, 
it,  nevertheless,  conforms  in  this  case. 
The  blooms  are  only  of  medium  size,  but 
the  plant  makes  up  for  this  by  the  number 
of  branches  it  produces,  and  the  bright 
colour  and  sweet  scent  or  the  flowers. 
They  are  of  a  light  orange-scarlet,  and 
the  petals,  although  they  make  a  full 
flower,  are  not  in  any  way  crowded,  but 
make  a  pleasing,  loosely-built  flower  of  a 
verv  telling  colour.  Some  woulid  describe 
it  as  brilliant  scarlet,  and  owing  to  the 
lightness  and  brightness  of  the  hue,  the 
flowers  prove  very  serviceable  even  under 
artificial  light.  In  the  case  of  those  that 
approach  crimson,  much  of  their  beauty 


The  Spraying  of  Tomatos, 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Jersey 
Growers’  Association  on  December  3rd 
Mr.  F.  W.  Thoms  read  a  paper  on  the 
spraying  of  Tomatos.  The  object  he  had 
in  view  in  the  reading  of  this  paper  was 
to  give  the  members  of  the  Association 
some  idea  of  the  results'  and  effect  of 
spraying  Tomatos  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture.  As  is  well  known,  this  spraying 


is  lost  except  when  the  sun  shines  upon 
them.  Happily  that  is  not  the  case  with 
the  lighter-coloured  ones,  which  show  up 
with  telling  effect,  and  the  more  the  light 
shines  upon  them  the  brighter  they  seem 
to  be. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  bloom 
which  was  photographed  at  Regent’s  Park 
on  the  occasion  of  the  show  of  the  Winter 
Flowering  Carnation  Society,  where  it  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex.  Few  of  the 
growers  of  American  Carnations  are  more 
enthusiastic  than  Messrs.  Low  and  Co. 
All  the  new  ones  of  any  value  appearing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are 
quickly  added  to  their  stock.  Beacon 
should  not  be  stopped  after  the  end  of 
August. 


consists  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime 
dissolved  in  water.  He  first  gave  some 
history  of  the  origin  and  the  use  of  this 
spray,  and  then  went  on  to  show  that  the 
deposit  of  sulphate  of  copper  upon  fruits 
that  had  been  sprayed  was  so  small  as  to 
be  absolutely  harmless.  The  fruits  in  the 
open  ground  may  or  may  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  rain,  but  before  they  are  packed 
for  market  the  growers  employ  women  to 


wipe  the  Tomatos  clean.  After  that  he 
could  only  trace  something  like  one- 
fiftieth,  one-thirtieth,  one-twenty-fifth,  and 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  respectively  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  per  lb.  of  Tomatos.  The 
amount  of  metallic  copper  would  only  be 
one-quarter  of  the  above  quantity.  He 
also  showed  them  that  sulphate  of  copper 
was  purposely  added  to  preserved  Peas, 
Spinach,  Pickles,  etc,  to  the  extent  of 
several  grains  per  lb.  with  the  object  of 
improving  the  colour.  In  face  of  this  the 
Tomatos  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
harmless  after  being  sprayed. 


Remedy  for  the  Cat  Nuisance. 

Gardeners,  more  especially  those  in 
suburban  districts,  are  generally  troubled 
with  cats.  A  writer  in  the  “Weekly  Tele¬ 
graph”  describes  a  simple  invention  of  his 
own  for  dealing  with  these  pests  which  our 
readers  may  like  to  try.  “I  got  some  six- 
inch  nails,”  he  says,  “and  fixed  them 
along  the  top  corner  of  our  garden  walls 
so  that  they  projected  at  a  slight  angle 
over  the  garden  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half.  I  then  got  some  wire, 
and  twisted  it  firmly  and  tightly  to  the 
head  of  each  nail  all  round  the  walls. 
It  acts  perfectly,  and  now  no  cat  can 
either  jump  up  or  down.  The  reason  for 
this  is  because  a  cat,  in  jumping,  requires 
to  dig  its  claws  into  the  top  of  a  wall  or 
fence,  in  order  to  pull  itself  up,  and  the 
projecting,  tightly-stretched  wire  comes  in 
its  way,  and  prevents  it  from  doing  this, 
and  in  consequence  throws  the  cat  off.  In 
jumping  down  a  wall,  a  cat  requires  a 
dear  run  down  it,  and  the  projecting  wire 
would  get  in  the  way  of  its  hind  legs,  and 
throw  it  out  of  its  equilibrium  were  it  to 
attempt  to  jump  down  the  wall  in  its 
ordinary  way  with  this  wire  fixed.  It 
must  be  a  clean  jump  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  a  wall,  etc.,  and  few  cats  will 
do  this.  I  find,  too,  that  the  wire  is  very 
useful  to  hang  strings  for  creeping  plants, 
so  that  it  serves  a  doubly  useful  purpose.” 

The  Glasgow  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Messrs.  Ferguson  and 
Forrester's  Restaurant  on  December  14th, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Cross,  M.P.  The  croupiers  were  Messrs. 
J.  Cairns,  jun.,  A.  Cunningham,  J.  H. 
Parker,  T.  B.  B.  Kerr,  and  Wm.  William¬ 
son.  Mr.  John  Gilchrist  proposed  “  The 
Seed  and  Nursery  Trade,”  and  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  this,  he  said  that  there  was  more 
done  in  America  in  crossing  and  raising 
new  varieties,  but  he  felt  certain  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  there 
would  be  great  progress  in  this  country. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  much  of  this 
would  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Glasgow  Seed  and  Nursery 
Trade  Association.  To  this  the  Chairman 
replied  stating  that  the  association  was  in 
a  vigorous 'condition  and  doing  excellent 
work  in  providing  lectures  and  in  meeting 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  affecting  their 
trade.  The  seed  trade  laboured  under 
certain  disabilities,  inasmuch  as  by  Act 
of  Parliament  seedsmen  were  debarred 
from  selling  certain  insecticides,  spraying 
materials,  etc.,  although  pharmaceutical 
chemists  were  allowed  to  do  so.  He  also 
referred  at  some  length  to  the  development 
of  the  various  useful  agricultural  and 
horticultural  subjects  which  owed  their 
improvement  to  nurserymen. 


Carnation  Beacon.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  possib-le  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  s  e-par  ate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  vjall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  vshether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  P articulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


vrrrrrrrrrtirr<rr* 


LAWNS. 

2483.  Eradicating  Weeds. 

We  have  a  lawn  about  30  ft.  long  and 
20  ft.  wide,  and  it  often  becomes  unsightly 
during  the  summer  months.  Daisies  are 
very  numerous  about  May  and  the  earl}-  part 
of  June,  but  after  this  they  do  not  trouble 
us  much  till  the  autumn  rains.  The  grass 
is  cut  with  a  mowing  machine,  but  a  fewr 
days  after  cut. mg  the  lawn  looks  speckled 
with  Daisies.  When  dry  weather  sets  in 
there  are  coarse  weeds  in  patches  spoiling 
the  appearance  of  the  grass.  The  worst 
offenders  are  Plainjtains  and  Knapweed., 
with  a  few  Dandelions  and  some  other 
coarse  weeds.  If  you  could  tell  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  them  I  shall  be  much  obliged. 
(T.  G.,  Surrey.) 

Vour  lawn  has  evidently  got  into  a  bad 
condition,  but  a  little  patience  and  perse¬ 
verance  will  overcome  the  difficult}'.  You 
should  get  some  sort  of  a  spud  for  the 
Dandelions,  Knapweed,  and  other  deep¬ 
rooting  things.  This  should  have'  a  forked 
point,  so  that  when  you  put  it  into  the  soil 
by  the  handle  you  will  prize  the  tap-rcots 
up  from  some  considerable  depth.  The  Dan¬ 
delions  require  more  deeply  spudding  than 
anything,  but  they  can  be  got  rid  of  in 
this  way.  If  you  tackle  the  work  during 
the  next  two  months  while  the  soil  is  soft 
the  work  can  be  much  more  easily  accom¬ 
plished  than  if  you  wait  until  it  sets  hard 
again.  If  the  Plantains  are  of  the  broad¬ 
leaved  sorts,  an  old  knife  to  cut  them  well 
under  the  ground  would  be  most  efficacious. 
If  you  think  this  a  tedious  operation,  you 
could  get  a  boy  and  show  him  how  to  do 
it.  If  diligent,  he  should  get  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  lawn  in  a  day.  The 
Daisies  are  probably  the  most  numerous, 
from  what  you  state,  but  you  can  get  rid  of 
them  in  spring,  say,  in  April,  when  the 
ground  and  grass  are  fairly  dry.  Get  some 
lawn  sand  and  scatter  this  powder  over  the 
Daisies  with  the  hand.  This  will  destroy 
the  foliage  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 
-  and  if  you  have  missed  any  it  would  be 
worth  while  going  over  them  again.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  lawn  wants  feeding,  so  that  you 
could  add  a  dressing  of  cow  manure  as  soon 
as  the  weeding  operation  has  been  completed 
— that  is,  as  soon  as  the  Dandelions,  etc., 
have  been  spudded  out.  A  dressing  of  basic 
slag  would  also  help  the  grass,  and  the 
lawn  sand  to  be  given  in  April  is  also  a 
fertiliser,  and  would  help  the  grass  to  grow 
and  cover  any  bare  places  that  may  be. 


2484,  Moss  on  Lawn, 

At  one  end  of  the  flower  garden  are  some 
flower  beds,  and  around  these  the  grass  is 
always  spongy  and  difficult  to  mow,  owing 
to  the  moss  in  it.  The  mower  also  seems  to 
sink  more  deeply  in  the  ground  just  there, 
and  makes  it  harder  to  push.  If  you  could 
suggest  a  remedy  for  this  I  should,  be 
pleased.  There  are  some  tall  trees  just  be¬ 
yond  the  grass  that  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it,  but,  anyway,  they  must  not  be 
lopped.  'Enquibeb,  Yorkshire. 

There  must  be  something  in  the  soil  or 
the  situation  that  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  welfare  of  the  moss,  otherwise  it 
would  not  grow  there.  The  ground  may  lie 
low,  and  possibly  would  derive  advantage 
by  having  a  drain  run  through  it  at  no  great 
depth  below  the  surface.  The  surface  just 
there  may  also  be  below  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  ground.  In  that  case  you  could 
improve  it  greatly  by  lifting  the  turf,  put¬ 
ting  on  some  fresh  soil  to  make  it  up  to  the 
.surrounding  level,  replacing  the  turf  and 
beating  it  firmly  with  a  beater.  In  doing 
this  no  doubt  some  of  the  moss  will  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  that  could  be  raked  off,  after 
which  you  could  give  the  ground  a  dressing 
with  lime  or  basic  slag  or  both  combined. 
The  lime  would  help  to  get  rid  of  the  moss, 
and  if  it  was  drained  previously  that  will 
also  make  the  ground  warmer  and  enable 
the  grass  to  grow  better,  while  the  moss 
will  gradually  disappear.  The  lime  should, 
of  course,  hasten  it,  and  the  basic  slag, 
containing  phosphorus,  will  act  as  a  manure. 
If  any  of  the  grass  is  overhung  by  spread¬ 
ing  branches,  it  is  possible  to  shorten  them 
back  without  disfiguring  any  of  the  trees. 


ROSES. 

2485.  Improving  Soil  for  Roses. 

My  soil  is  somewhat  chalky,  but  of  fair 
depth,  and  I  think  of  trying  Roses  in  it. 
How  would  you  advise  me  to  treat  it  so  as 
to  improve  it3  condition?  Would  spring  be 
the  best  time  to  plant  them,  or  would  they 
succeed  if  planted  when  the  ground  is 
ready?  (Rose  Lovee.  Kent. 

Roses  as  a  rule  succeed  fairly  well  where 
the  subsoil  is  chalk,  and  by  increasing  the 
depth  of  good  soil  on  the  top  you  should 
practically  have  no  difficulty  in  rearing 
good  Roses  even  fit  for  exhibition,  and  they 
will  certainly  be  suitable  for  the  production 
of  Roses  for  garden  decoration.  Trench 
the  soil  2 1;  ft.  deep,  keeping  the  best  soil 


on  the  top.  Manure  it  heavily  both  in  the 
top  and  bottom  trenches,  and  use  plenty  of 
well-rotted  cow  manure.  The  heavier  it  is 
the  better.  If  you  can  get  pig  manure,  that 
would  even  be  better,  as  it  would  suit  your 
dry  and  thirsty  soil.  This  trenching  and 
manuring  should  be  dorje  at  once,  but  you 
need  not  plant  until  towards  the  end  of 
February.  By  that  time  the  soil  will  have 
settled  down  nicely. 

2486.  Dwarf  and  Buttonhole  Roses. 

Would  you, kindly  give  through  your 
columns  the  names  of  dwarf  Roses  suitable 
for  north-east  position  ?  The  soil  is  lumpy. 
Give  also  the  colour  of  the  Roses,  and  in¬ 
clude  in  the  same  half-dozen  useful  button¬ 
hole  Roses,  mixed  colours.  (Rosaeiax, 
Essex.) 

Half-a-dozen  Roses  is  rather  a  small  num¬ 
ber  to  get  dwarf  Roses  and  also  buttonhole 
Roses  of  different  colours.  We  are  not 
sure  either  whether  you  want  the  dwarf 
Roses  for  bedding  purposes  and  mere  gar¬ 
den  decoration,  or  whether  you  want  large 
Roses.  The  term  dwarf  Roses  is  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  bush  Roses,  but  there  are  dwarf 
bush  Roses  and  tall  bush  Roses.  Therefore, 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  we  have  selected 
half-a-dozen  Roses  of  dwarf  habit  and  suit¬ 
able  for  giving  a  continuous  display  of 
flowers  in  beds,  irrespective  of  their  size. 
Some  of  them  are,  of  course,  small.  We 
have  also  selected  half-a-dozen  bush  Roses, 
giving  flowers  of  large  size,  and  which  may 
be  used  for  any  purpose.  They  will  be 
somewhat  taller  than  the  first  half-dozen. 
The  buttonhole  Roses  we  will  leave  till  last. 
Dwarf-habited  Roses  suitable  for  bedding 
may  consist  of  Lady  Battersea  H.T.  .  ce¬ 
rise-crimson;  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher  (H.T.  . 
Canary -yellow ;  Princess©  de  Sagan  T .  . 
cherry-red ;  Gloire  de  Polyantha  (Polyan- 
tha),  rose;  Fabvier  (China c  brilliant  crim¬ 
son;  and  Marquise  de  Salisbury  (H.T.;, 
crimson.  Bush  Roses  that  will  give  large 
blooms  are  Mrs.  J.  Laing  'H.P.),  pink; 
Richmond  'H.T.;,  crimson;  Mme.  Ravary 
(H.T.  I,  orange-yellow;  La  France  (H.T.j, 
silvery-pink:  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  'H.T.  ,  rose; 
and  G.  Nabonnand  T.  .  flesh.  Very  choice 
buttonhole  Roses  are  Amazon©  T.i,  golden- 
yellow;  Beryl  (T.i,  golden-yellow;  Gustave 
Regis  (H.T.),  nankeen-yellow,  one  of  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  but  strong-growing; 
Liberty  (H.T.i,  crimson;  Ma  Capucine  T.  . 
bronzy-yellow  :  Lucy  Carnegie  (T.),  rose  and 
carmine  centre.  From  the  above  three  lists 
you  can  readily  select  those  which  you  most 
desire  from  our  descriptions.  All  are 
amongst  the  best  for  the  purposes  named. 
The  north-east  position  should  not  be  shaded 
from  sunshine,  otherwise  you  cannot  expect 
to  be  uniformly  successful  in  growing  Roses. 
If  the  situation  is  open  and  the  Roses  can 
enjoy  sunshine  during  a  portion  of  the 
day.  it  should  be  favourable  for  them. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2487.  Culture  of  Bignonia  or  Trumpet 
Flower. 

Kindly  give  me  a  few  hints  with  regard  to 
culture,  pruning,  etc.,  of  the  above.  Would 
it  do  in  a  box,  say,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  by  1  ft.  ? 
How  can  I  prune  it?  (C.  B.,  Sussex. 

By  Trumpet  Flower  we  take  it  that  you 
mean  the  hardy  climbing  shrub,  so  named, 
with  scarlet  flowers.  Tecoma  radicans  is 
the  correct  name  of  it,  although  Bignonia 
is  sometimes  used,  though  incorrectly  so. 
On  that  presumption  we  would  say  it  might 
be  grown  in  a  box  of  the  dimensions  you 
mention,  but  it  would  not  get  to  a  verv  large 
size  unless  well  looked  after  and  fed  so  as 
to  encourage  growth  in  that  restricted  area. 
If  the  situation  is  limited  in  which  vou  in¬ 
tend  to  grow  it,  the  box  would  probably  be 
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sufficient,  but  you  can  only  expect  a  plant 
of  limited  growth  with  a  small  proportion 
of  flowers  by  comparison  with  what  the  plant 
is  capable  of  doing  if  planted  out  in  a 
border  against  a  wall.  The  last-named 
would  be  the  best  situation  for  it,  but 
whether  you  plant  it  out  or  grow  it  in  a 
box  it  must  be  well  drained,  then  use  good 
fibrous  loam  in  a  box  with  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  well-rotted  cow  dung  mixed  with  the 
soil.  If  planted  out,  good  loam  would  be 
sufficient,  provided  you  take  care  that  the 
base  of  the  hole  is  naturally  well  drained, 
so  that  no  superfluous  water  may  lie  about 
the  roots.  Pruning  is  a  simple  operation. 
Nail  the  main  stems  to  a  wall  or  tie  them 
to  some  support,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then, 
after  it  has  made  side  growths  in  such  a 
position,  it  could  be  pruned  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  in  autumn  or  winter.  The  side 
shoots  for  which  you  have  no  room  could 
be  cut  back  to  a  good  bud  at  the  base  of 
each  lateral  shoot.  Flowers  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  apex  of  the  shoots  which  grow 
during  summer  and  bloom  in  August  or 
September,  according  to  the  amount  of  sun¬ 
shine  they  get  during  summer.  Each  year’s 
pruning  would  simply  consist  of  the  removal 
of  the  side  shoots,  as  above  stated.  Good 
side  shoots  may  be  laid  in  full  length,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  space  to  do  so  without  crowd-  - 
ing.  As  this  plant  requires  a  warm  summer 
to  make  it  flower  best,  and  the  shelter  of  a 
south  aspect  wall,  it  would  be  well  to  give 
it  such  a  situation  if  at  your  command. 

2488.  Culture  of  Passion  Flower. 

Kindly  give  me  a  few  hints  with  regard  to 
culture,  piuning,  etc.  (C.  B.,  Sussex.) 

We  presume  that  the  particular  Passion 
Flower  you  mean  is  the  common  blue  one, 
which  is  hardy.  You  might  have  given  us 
some  idea  as  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  as  it 
would  have  helped  us  to  the  precise  direc¬ 
tions  to  give  you.  There  is  no  particular 
form  in  which  a  Passion  Flower  may  be 
kept.  It  is  planted,  as  a  rule,  against  the 
walls  of  dwelling  houses,  and  all  .the  lead¬ 
ing  stems  are  trained,  some  upright  and 
some  slanting,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  face  of  the  wall  with  stems 
at  regular  distances  apart.  During  summer 
these  main  stems  give  off  side  branches  pro¬ 
fusely,  and  they  often  hang  down  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  length,  necessitating  a  reduction 
of  the  material  in  winter  or  spring.  If  your 
plant  covers  the  space  allotted  to  it,  then 
all  the  side  branches  that  hang  away  from 
the  wall  may  be  cut  back  to  one  bud  at  the 
base.  This  will  allow  for  the  production 
of  fresh  shoots  during  summer,  and  will 
give  the  crop  of  flowers  and  possibly  also 
fruits,  which  are  bright  yellow  and  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  Pruning  should 
not  be  done  until  all  danger  of  severe  frost 
is  over,  say,  about  the  middle  of  March. 
The  blue  Passion  Flower  (Passiflora  caeru- 
lea)  is  not  quite  hardy,  but  is  liable  to  get 
killed  back  during  a  severe  winter.  In  your 
part  of  the  country  this  would  not  often 
happen,  so  that  you  can  pursue  the  system 
of  pruning  we  have  given  year  after  year. 
Not  much  other  culture  is  necessary,  if  you 
have  taken  care  to  provide  a  good  root  run 
for  it  bel  re  planting  it.  This  need  only 
be  of  mod*.  ate  depth,  so  as  to  restrain  it 
from  growing  too  grossly.  The  bottom  of 
the  hole  must,  however,  be  well  drained,  and 
this  will  enable  the  plant  to  ripen  its  wood 
better  than  if  growing  too  grossly..  If  it  is  in 
shallow  soil  and  likely  to  get  dry  during  sum¬ 
mer,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  mulch 
the  soil  with  well-rotted  cow  manure.  If 
the  Passion  Flower  is  in  a  position  where 
the  manure  would  be  objectionable,  take  off 
2  in.  or  3  in.  of  soil,  place  on  the  manure, 
and  cover  it  again  with  the  soil.  This  will 
enable  you  to  give  the  plant  a  good  water¬ 
ing  now  and  again  during  dry,  hot  sum¬ 


mers.  With  this  exception,  however,  the 
Passion  Flower  is  very  easy  to  cultivate 
when  planted  out. 


VEGETABLES. 

2489.  Asparagus  Kale  and  Curled 
Kale. 

Last  June  I  planted  some  Asparagus  Kale, 
and  the  plants  are-now  of  large  size.  What 
time  should  they  be  cut,  and  what  part  of 
them  is  used  ?  I  have  never  grown  them  be¬ 
fore.  What  is  the  best  time  to  use  tall 
curled  Kale?  I  have  been  told  they  are  best 
after  frost.  I  suppose  the  whole  tops  should 
be  cut  off.  (E.  C.  D.,  Herts.) 

Asparagus  Kale  is  usually  grown  for  the 
sake  of  its  sprouts  in  spring.  Sappy  'and 
strong  shoots  will  spring  up  when  the 
weather  gets  warm  in  spring,  and  when 
about  6  in.  long,  these  sprouts  may  be  cut 
off  and  used  in  the  same  way  as  Asparagus. 
Of  course.  Asparagus  is  used  in  more  than 
one  way,  but,  as  a  rule,  Asparagus  Kale 
would  be  used  as  a  vegetable  with  meat.  The 
young  sprouts,  if  not  allowed  to  get  too  old 
before  cutting,  make  a  very  tender  and  tooth¬ 
some  vegetable.  Tall  curled  Kale  usually 
ceases  growing  some  time  late  in  autumn, 
and  their  leaves  then  get  more  or  less  tough, 
but  if  you  wait  until  they  get  a  little  frost, 
that  makes  them  much  more  tender.  You 
could,  however,  have  used  the  leaves 
throughout  the  summer,  removing  a  few  of 
the  lower  ones  from  time  to  time  while  they 
were  still  quite  tender.  If  intended  entirely 
for  winter,  then  you  should  cut  off  those 
that  are  still  perfectly  green  and  fresh,  but 
it  would  be  economy  to  leave  the  crowns  upon 
the  plant,  as  it  will  keep  the  plants  alive, 
even  if  you  get  severe  frost  between  now  and 
March.  Then,  in  spring,  you  will  be  able 
to  obtain  side  shoots  furnished  with  tender 
young  leaves,,  which  will  be  much  more 
delicate  used  as  a  vegetable  than  the  large 
leaves  in  winter. 


FRUIT. 

2490.  Pruning  Young  Fruit  Trees. 

In  the  autumn  of  1906  I  planted  several 
standard  fruit  trees  three  years' old,  Apples, 
Pears  and  Plums.  They  have  not  been 
pruned  since  they  were  received  from  the 
nursery.  They  now  have  shoots  about  2  ft. 
long.  Should  I  cut  them  back  to  about 
’8  in.?  Do  the  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums 
all  require  the  same  treatment?  Also  please 
state  if  I  should  cut  back  to  a  wood  bud 
or  fruit  bud?  In  pruning  bush  Apples  or 
Pears,  do  you  cut  back  to  a  wood  bud  ? 
(A.  A.,  Kent.) 

If  we  had  planted  the  trees  we  should 
have  pruned  them  when  they  came  from  the 
nursery,  as  we  presume  the  heads  were  small 
and  the  branches,  perhaps,  not  all  regularly 
arranged  for  the  formation  of  a  regular 
rounded  head.  Nevertheless,  you  can  pro¬ 
ceed  on  these  lines  now  :  When  you  put 
them  at  all,  prune  to  a  wood  bud  pointing 
in  the  direction  you  wish  the  next  shoot 
to  go.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  all  leadr 
ing  branches  that  will  ultimately  form  the 
limb  of  the  tree.  Needless  to  say,  all  dead 
wood  and  weak,  useless  shoots,  as  well  as 
those  which  cross  each  other,  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  retaining  those  that  are  best  situated 
for  making  a  regular  head.  While  this  is 
being  done,  keep  an  eye  upon  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  shoots  that  are  necessary  to  form  the 
head  of  the  tree.  Shorten  these  one-third  of 
their  length— that  is,  cut  away  about  8  in. 
You  need  not  follow  this  slavishly,  but  look 
for  a  bud  pointing  m  the  right  direction 
near  where  you  wish  to  prune  them,  and  cut 
them  there.  You  should  also  a.im  at  keeping 
the  heads  of  the  trees  open.  Some  of  the 


main  branches  may  be  allowed  to  give  off 
branches  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
trunk,  provided  there  is  space  for  them  to 
occupy.  Pruning,  as  a  rule,  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  of  standards,  until  you  get 
a  sufficient  number  of  branches  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  tree,  then  they  can  be 
allowed  to  grow  freely,  regulating  them  in 
September  where  they  happen  to  be  crowded, 
and  removing  dead  wood.  In  some  cases  a 
branch  or  two  may  be  inclined  to  run  away 
in  advance  of  the  others,  making  an  un¬ 
shapely  head.  Such  a  shoot  should  be 
shortened  back  to  make  it  of  equal  length 
to  the  others.  Bush  Apples  and  Pears  are 
usually  pruned  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  standards.  Where  you  can  safely  cut 
away  anything,  remove  about  one-third  of 
their  length,  to  encourage  the  production  of 
spurs  all  along  their  length,  and  in  the  case 
of  varieties  which  do  not  readily  form  spurs  - 
you  can  shorten  the  shoots  to  half  their 
length,  or  even  to  8  in.,  as  you  say,  but 
as  a  Tule  it  is  unnecessary  to  prune  so  se¬ 
verely  as  this.  Always  prune  to  a  wood  bud 
in  the  case  of  leaders.  Some  varieties  habitu¬ 
ally  produce  the  best  flower  buds  at  the  end 
of  the  shoots,  and  likewise  the  best  cluster 
of  fruits  at  the  points.  In  such  cases  you 
will  get  a  better  crop  of  fruit  by  allowing 
those  varieties  a  little  more  play.  The  lead¬ 
ing  shoots  should  not  be  shortened,  but  you 
should  attend  to  the  thinning  out  of  side 
branches  wherever  they  happen  to  be 
crowded.  Cut  them  back  to  one  bud,  with 
a  view  to  forming  spurs.  Some  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  which  fruit  best  at  the  end  of  the  shoots 
are  Worcester  Pearmain,  Irish  Peach,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Yorkshire  Beauty.  You  thus 
see  that  it  is  necessary  to  vary  your  practice 
occasionally  according  to  the  varieties,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  good  observation. 

GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2491.  Grubs  in  Leaves  of  Marguerites. 

Last  August  some  Marguerites  in  pots  m 
the  greenhouse  were  very  much  disfigured 
with  a  kind  of  grub  between  the  two  skins 
of  the  leaf,  and  I  cut  them  down  and  burned 
the  branches.  They  sprouted  again  soon 
after,  but  I  notice  the  pest  beginning  again. 
What  is  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of 
it?  (Baffled,  Sussex.) 

If  your  plants  were  very  badly  attacked  in 
August  it  was  the  best  plan  you  could  have 
done  to  have  cut  them  down,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  the  maggots.  There  must,  however,  have 
been  some  flies  about,  or  possibly  others  m 
a  resting  condition.  That  is  the  reason  for 
you  now  being  troubled  again,  as  several 
broods  are  produced  during  the  year,  fumi¬ 
gating  would  destroy  the  perfect  fly,  if 
any  .are  about,  but  those  that  are  resting  in 
the  pupa  stage  would  not  be  affected.  At 
the  same  time,  the  flies  that  are  Troubling 
you  may  have  been  bred  out  in  the  leaves  of 
the  ordinary  Chrysanthemum,  if  you  have 
any,  or  they  might  have  come  from  some 
other  garden.  If  any  of  the  leaves  are  badly 
affected  now,  pull  them  off  and  burn  them. 

If  only  a  few  tunnels  are  to  be  seen  m  the 
leaves,  then  look  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaf  for  the  situation  of  the  maggot  and 
squeeze  it.  Then,  to  prevent  further  attacK, 
syringe  the  leaves  at  intervals  with  strong- 
smelling  tobacco  water  or  weak^  paraffin 
emulsion.  This  usually  keeps  the  flies  away, 
thus*  preventing  them  from  laying  eggs  on 
the  leaves. 

2492.  Roots  of  Primula  Eaten. 

Some  of  my  Primulas  have  been  looking 
seedy  for  a  week  or  more  past,  and  to-day  j 
I  turned  one  out  and  found  four  or  five  I 
small  white  grubs  that  appeared  to  be  cut- 
ting  the  roots.  Can  you  say  what  they  might  | 
be  and  how  I  can  check  them?  (T.  B.,  a 
Essex.) 
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No  doubt  the  grubs  are  those  of  one  of 
three  weevils  that  are  frequently  present 
in  gardens.  Unless  you  can  get  a  specimen 
of  the  perfect  weevil,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  which  The  most  common  one  in  hot¬ 
houses  is  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  known  as 
the  Black  Vine  Weevil.  The  perfect  weevil 
eats  a  variety  of  plants  in  houses,  and  the 
grubs  eat  the  roots  of  many  more.  The  grubs 
may  have  been  imported  to  the  pots  in  the 
potting  soil,  but  the  probability  is  that  some 
of  them  are  lurking  about  your  premises  and 
laying  eggs  in  the  soil  of  the  pots.  You 
cannot  do  more  to  the  affected  plants  than 
turn  out  those  that  are  evidently  sickly  and 
destroy  the  grubs.  You  might,  however,  lay 
down  some  pieces  of  board  on  the  borders 
or  floor  of  the  house,  and  if  any  of  these 
weevils  are  present  they  will  creep  in  there 
during  the  night,  and  may  be  found  in  the 


Planting. 

A  medium  loam  is  the  most  suit¬ 
able  in  which  to  grow  the  Mul¬ 
berry  tree,  and  one  which  holds  moisture 
fairly  well,  but  a  position  in  which  there 
is  stagnant  water  will  not  do. 

Trench  the  ground  deeply,  but  do  not 
put  in  any  manure  unless  the  soil  is  very 
poor,  as  a  good  rich  mulch  is  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  aim  should  be  to  secure  a 
strong  but  short-jointed  growth,  as  it  is 
on  such  shoots  that  the  fruit  is  borne. 
Standards  or  bushes  should  be  planted  in 
the  open,  quite  clear  of  other  kinds  of 
trees.  Make  the  holes  large  enough  to 
contain  the  roots  without  unduly  cramp¬ 
ing  them,  and  put  a  stake  to  the  trees  be¬ 
fore  filling  in  the  soil. 

When  planted  against  walls  the  shel¬ 
tered  position  favours  rapid  growth,  so 
that  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  the  rooting 
space;  and  so  induce  fruitfulness  rather 
than  a  multitude  of  branches.  This  may¬ 
be  easily-  done  by  taking  out  a  trench 
6  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep. 
Then  put  in  some  broken  bricks  or  gravel, 
and  pour  some  cement  over  them  and 
build  up  the  sides  with  bricks  placed 
on  edge.  One  or  two  holes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wall  should  be  made  to  allow  sur¬ 
plus  water  to  escape  from  the  enclosure. 
Then  put  in  broken  bricks  or  clinkers  to 
a  depth  of  6  inches  with  thinly-cut  turves 
laid  on  therfi  to  ensure  a  sound  drainage. 

The  trees  should  be  planted  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  loam  and  chopped  turves,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  old  mortar  rubbish. 
_(See  figures  4  and  5.) 


A,  hole  14  in.  deep,  for  the  roots  of  an 
established  standard,  or  bush. 


morning.  Apart  from  these  traps,  however, 
you  could  keep  the  house  perfectly  clean  of 
all  loose  material  not  actually  required,  and 
stop  up  all  crevices  in  the  walls  where  the 
weevils  could  hide.  '  By  persevering  for  a 
time,  you  may  not  be  further  troubled  with 
them. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  Lon¬ 
don,  S.E. — Peeds’  Seeds. 

Smith  and  Simons,  36-38,  West  George 
Street,  Glasgow. — Descriptive  List  of  Giant- 
flowered  Sweet  Peas. 

Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Spring 
Catalogue,  1908 

James  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  238  and 
97,  High  Holborn,  Iondon. — Garden  and 
Lawns. 


Training. 

If  a  standard  is  planted,  there 
should  be  a  clean  stem  about  5  feet 


H  i-  ■  1 


Shows  a  brick  -pit,  in  section,  made 
against  a  wall  for  the  roots  of  the  tree;  A, 
pit;  B,  drainage  rubble. 

long.  When  branches  grow  freely  the 
weighty  leaves  on  them  would  soon  be 
the  cause  of  a  broken  stem  when  the  wind 
blew  strong  gales  unless  a  stout  stake  sup¬ 
ported  the  tree. 

Simply  retain  five  or  six  branches  and 


Training  a  standard ;  A,  branches  cut 
back;  B,  new  growth  (selected);  C,  new 
growths  pinched;  D,  resultamt  branches. 


keep  the  centre  of  the  tree  open  at  first, 
as  it  will  fill  in  naturally  quite  soon 
enough. 

Bushes  are  easily  grown,  the  only  thing 


Shows  how  to  train  a  f on-shaped  tree;  A. 
branches  cut  back;  B,  new  shoots  for  exten¬ 
sion;  C,  C,  new  shoots  forming  here  must 
be  severely  pinched  to  prevent  overcrowding 
in  centre. 

being  to  see  that  there  is  a  good  balance 
of  growth,  with  rather  less  crowding  of 
branches  on  the  north  side,  as  this  portion 
of  the  tree  gets  less  sunshine  than  any 
other. 

Training  the  branches  against  walls  re¬ 
quires  some  skill  in  order  to  prevent  un¬ 
due  crowding  and  yet  have  sufficient  spurs 
to  bear  a  full  crop  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  wall  space  covered  by  the  branches. 
Train  half  the  branches  to  the  right  and 
the  other  half  to  the  left,  keeping  the 
centre  more  open,  as  the  shoots  will  natur¬ 
ally  grow  towards  it.  Fan-shaped  speci¬ 
mens  are  the  best,  and  as  the  stems  of 
the  Mulberry  are  more  crooked  than  those 
of  the  Peach  and  Cherry,  do  not  attempt 


Training  a  bush-shaped  tree;  A,  the 
branches  cut  back;  B,  young  shoots. 

to  train  them  in  too  formal  a  manner. 
Be  satisfied  if  you  cover  the  wall  with 
healthy  foliage  and  fruit  spurs,  which 
means  a  full  crop  from  a  limited  space. 
(See  figures  6,  7,  and  8.)  G. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

Laeliocattleya  Ortrude. 

The  above  was  derived  from  L.  anceps 
crossed  with  C.  dowiana  aurea.  The 
sepals  are  white,  washed  with  pale  pink, 
and  the  lip  is  splashed  and  streaked  with 
deep  purple  on  pale  pink.  The  lip  re-, 
calls  the  last-named  parent  in  being 
crimson-purple  with  orange  lines  in  tl^e 
throat,  but  the  tube  is  more  flattened  out. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26th,  when  shown  by  Major  Holford, 
C.I.E.,  C.V.  O.  (grower,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Gloucester. 

Primula  muscarioides  was  discovered 
in  1894  on  the  margin  of  Pine  woods  in 
China  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  ft.  or 
more. 


Fruit  Growing 
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Sweet  Pea  Vagaries. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  interested  in  the  notes 
by  "A.  Grigor,”  and  his  experience  is  in 
some  respects  much  the  same  as  other 
people’s,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  into 
line  with  his  summing  up. 

Admiral  Togo  is  by  no  'means  similar 
to  Black  Knight.  Apart  from  its  unfixity, 
it  is  paler  and  lacks  the  brilliancy  of 
Black  Knight. 

Bolton's  Blue  is  not  a  recognised 
variety,  as  it  was  never  properly  intro¬ 
duced,  save  as  a  trial  sort.  No  claim 
for  waviness  was  ever  made  for  it.  It 
was  sent  out  on  trial  about  three  years 
ago,  but  has  not  been  catalogued,  save  by 
one  or  two  firms.  The  raiser  apparently 
dropped  it. 

If  Mr.  Grigor’s  Enchantress  were  all 
like  Countess  Spencer,  they  were  not  true 
to  colour.  Enchantress  is  deeper,  having 
a  broad  band  round  the  edge.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  close  to  Countess.  Mr.  Grigor’s 
Frank  Dolby  was  evidently  not  the 
originator’s  stock.  Several  growers  had  a 
lavender  break  from  Gladys  Unwin  or  its 
relatives,  but  the  true  stock  of  Frank 
Dolby,  as  sent  out  by  Watkins  and  Simp¬ 
son,  was  free  from  rogues  and  was  fairly 
wavy.  Totally  unlike  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton. 

George  Herbert,  as  grown  by  Mr. 
Grigor,  must  have  been  a  poor  stock,  as 
it  is  a  wonderfully  true  variety,  as 
Spencers  go,  and  is  miles  ahead  of  Phyllis 
Unwin,  which  is  not  worth  a  second 
thought.  Horace  Wright  evidently 
pleases  Mr.  Grigor,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  if  he  got  many  fours.  Its  failing 
this  year  was  its  aptitude  for  ones  and 
twos/  A  grand  flower  as  regards  colour 
and  form,  Mr.  Grigor’s  Henry  Eckford 
must  have  been  mixed,  for  the  variety  is 
quite  fixed,  and  has  never  thrown  rogues 
of  any  kind. 

Henry  Eckford  is  not  a  tender  grower, 
simply  a  short,  stocky  grower,  for  it  is  as 
hardy  as  any.  This  year  it  was  much 
more  vigorous  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Grigor’s  Olive  Bolton  were  all 
wrong  if  they  were  like  Countess.  Olive 
Bolton  is  a  very  deep  pink  self,  of  great 
size. 

Pink  Pearl  has  no  affinity  with  Coun¬ 
tess.  It  is  of  a  different  type,  less  wavy, 
and  of  a  different  shade. 

Mr.  Grigor’s  Queen  of  Spain  must  have 
been  a  wrong  lot,  for  I  have  seen  no 
rogues  in  it  anywhere.  The  growth  re¬ 
sembles  Henry  Eckford.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Queen  Alexandra  as  grown  by 
Mr.  Grigor.  This  variety  comes  quite 
true. 

Tweedy  Smith  certainly’  was  a  mixture, 
and  no  one  has  had  a  true  batch,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware. 

Beatrice  Whiley  is  by  no  means  like 
Helen  Lewis.  It  is  a  slightly  improved 
Gorgeous.  There  were  two  types  in  this 
variety,  one  the  wide  flimsy  standard  as 
seen  in  Gorgeous,  and  the  circular, 
slightly  hooded  standard  as  seen  in  Miss 
Willmott. 

I  should  say  that  many  of  Mr.  Grigor's 
stocks  were  unreliable,  due  to  bad  or  care¬ 
less  harvesting.  Mr.  Grigor’s  letter  is,  to 
my  mind,  too  full  of  hasty  conclusions, 
and  unreliable  beginners  might  easily  be 
led  astray  by  it. 

Dora  Breadmore  is  not  blush,  but  a 
buff,  tinted  pink.  Phyllis  Unwin  is  not 


a  pink,  but  a  washed-out  carmine  rose,  a 
worthless  variety  compared  with  John  Ing- 
man  or  George  Herbert. 

Janet  Scott  must  be  dropped  if  one  de¬ 
sires  to  be  up-to-date,  although  it  is  a 
pretty  pink.  Miss  Willmott  is  classed  as 
an  orange,  not  pink. 

Mrs.  Collier  is  superior  in  some  respects 
to  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  while  all  pre¬ 
sent-day  creams  will  have  to  fall  back 
before  the  newer  Cream  Spencer,  James 
Grieve,  and  Devonshire  Cream. 

Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  is  a  lavender, 
Horace  Wright  more  purple  than  blue, 
and  Helen  Pierce  a  marbled  blue. 

Mr.  Grigor  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  very  well 
acquainted  with  modern-day  varieties,  and 
I  certainly  agree  with  H.  C.  Till  when  he 
say’s  Dorothy  Eckford  is  superior  in  the 
bunch.  Personally,  were  I  desirous  of 
trying  for  the  Eckford  Cup  next  year  I 
should  not  use  more  than  one  or  two  of 
the  sorts  mentioned  in  Mr.  Grigor's  list. 
What  does  Mr.  G.  F.  Drayson  say  ? 

Grower. 
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SOUTHAMPTON  BUILDINGS,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.O 
2\  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  ou  Deposit  Accouuts. 

2  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

ou  Drawing  Accounts  with  Oheqne  Book. 

All  general  Banking  Business  transacted. 
ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  POST  FREE. 

0.  F.  RAVENSCROFT,  Secretary 


^notice.  \\ 

GARDENERS!  GARDENERS!* 

FREE!  FREE! 

SEND  Postcard  for  patterns  &  easy  Self  measure¬ 
ment  Form  of  the  best  working  Trousers  ever  sold. 
Famed  “Clenskot”  iRegd.)  Tweeds,  price  7/6  per 
pair.  Hip  pocket.  Sent  Carriage  paid.  Strong  made 
and  perfect  fitting.  Over  1,000  of  the  LOADING. 
GARDENERS  have  sent  us  unsolicited  Testimonials 
in  praise  of  them.  Patterns,  and  our  easy  Self-  f 
measurement  Form  sent  free.  WRITE  TO-DAY.  I 
Money  refunded  if  unsatisfactory.  [  Mention  taper. 

Estabbshed  REN  MANS  Tailors. 

(SHAW  &  MONTGOMERY). 

628  &  632,  Argyle  Street,  Anderston,  GLASGOW,  W. 

Flower  Roots 
For  Present  Planting. 


Eacli 

Doz. 

52 — Alstroemeria,  mixed  hardy  varieties  ... 

2d. 

6d. 

17.! — Monarch  of  the  East,  24/-  100  . 

4d. 

3/6 

192 — Astilbe,  Rosy  Morn  ...  . 

6d. 

5/- 

552 — Dicentra  spectabilis  ...  . . 

3d. 

1/10 

795— Gloxinia  hybrida . 

3d. 

2]- 

1012— Inc.irvillea  delavayi  . 

4d. 

3/- 

1288— Lilium  elegans,  mixed  varieties 

3d. 

21- 

1378 — Lilium  tigrinum  spleudens,  15/6  100  ... 

3d. 

21- 

1386 — Lilium  umbellatum  multiflorum,  14/- 100 

3d. 

21- 

1452 — Monlbretia,  mxd  hybrids,  1/4 100, 12/-  1U00 

1925 — Paeonia,  single  mixed,  23/- 100  . 

4d. 

31- 

1929— Paeonia,  double  mixed,  30/-  100 

5d, 

M- 

1960— Polygonatum  multiflornm  . 

7d. 

4/- 

2018 -Richardia  Aftioana  ...  . 

4d. 

31- 

2 178— Trillium  grandiflorum,  1st  size  roots  only 

3d. 

21- 

2212  —  l'ropaeolum  speciosum . 

2d. 

1/6 

10/-  ORDERS  CARRIAGE  PAID. 
BEES  Ltd.,  14,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  ail 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  public  vehicle,  lioensed  for  passenger 
service,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  acoident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
whioh  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  spaoe  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  aooident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

6.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respeot  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m, 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . . . . 

Address . . . ml. 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.W1, 

To  whom  oil  oommunloationi  ahonld  be  made. 


ROBIN. 

Robin,  robin  redbreast 
Hopping  close  to  me, 

With  thy  merry  little  song, 
Fearless  as  can  be, 

Head  awry 
Sparkling  eye 

Watching  as  the  spade  I  ply. 


Robin,  robin  redbreast, 

In  the  winter  chill, 

Waiting  for  the  breadcrumbs 
At  my  windowsill, 

Breast  aglow 
’Midst  the  snow, 

Flitting  gaily  to  and  fro. 


Robin,  robin  redbreast, 

Lying  stiff  and  stark, 

Frozen  ’neath  the  hedgerow 
In  the  bitter  dark, 

Closed  that  eye 
Once  so  spry, 

Hushed  the  song  of  days  gone  by. 

Sadly  do  I  miss  thee 
Little  bird  so  gay, 

Friend  of  autumn’s  dreary  hours 
And  sad  winter’s  day. 

When  life’s  winter  comes  for  me 
May  I  find  a  friend  like  thee. 

J.  G.  B. 


Am  Old-fashioned  Border. 


backward  portion  at  the  centre  of  the 
curve  a  bold  group  of  Hollyhocks  would 
gain  in  effect  by  reason  of  the  particular 
position  they  occupied.  It  is  well  to 
make  a  point  of  including  some  of  the 
typically  old-fashioned  and  old-world 
flowers,  and  I  give  a  short  list  of  flowering 
plants  that  have  been  in  our  English  gar¬ 
dens  for  centuries,  in  many  cases :  — 
Asphodel,  Monkshood,  Snapdragon  (once 


with  Coronilla  glauca  as  a  hardy  subject 
out-of-doors.  It  survived  last  winter,  and 
it  stands  now  a  handsome  shrub  three 
feet  or  more  in  height  and  of  large  cir¬ 
cumference  and  crowded  with  flowering 
buds — such  a  plant  that  would  require 
far  too  much  room  as  a  pot  subject  in  the 
conservatory.  Now  here,  then,  is  a  grand 
plant  to  run  the  hazard  with,  and  experi¬ 
ment  with  as  a  hardy  subject.  This  year 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“In  all  places  and  in  all  seasons  flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul  like  wings.” — Longfellow. 
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Old  Fashioned  Borders. 

Now  is  the  time  when  naturally  we  turn 
our  thoughts  to  any  alterations  we  may 
think  desirable.  Last  summer  I  was  in  a 
garden  that  seemed  to  me  to  possess  a 
typical  and  truly  delightful  old-fashioned 
border,  as  I  think  my  illustration  testifies. 
Such  a  border  is  not  difficult  to  maka 
and  plant,  but  its  old-fashioned  character 
should  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  the 
operations.  I  call  attention  to  the  curve 
the  border  has  been  made  to  take,  for  it 
seems  to  me  it  might  become  a  good  ob¬ 
ject  lesson,  if  such  lines  were  in  keeping 
with  their  surroundings.  In  planting 
such  a  border  various  points  of  vantage — 
the  middle  of  the  curve,  the  corners — 
should  have  reserved  for  them  plants  that 
have  distinct  and  bold  effect.  Thus  in  the 


known  as  Calves’  Snout),  Fraxinella  (Dic- 
tamus),  Lavender,  Chamomile  (Anthemis), 
Day  Lilies,  Tansy,  Commelma,  Lark¬ 
spurs  (Delphinium),  Hibiscus,  Scarlet 
Bergamot,'  Campanulas,  Honesty,  Vale¬ 
rian,  Paeonies,  Leopard’s  Bane,  Solomon’s 
Seal,  Angelica,  Lungwort,  with  spotted 
leaf,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

That  Lungwort  with  the  spotted  leaf  is 
a  very  delightful  low-growing  plant  for  a 
border,  because  after  the  flowering  is  over, 
the  foliage  becomes,  and  remains  all  win¬ 
ter,  a  handsome  and  striking  clump,  while 
the  Ox-eye  Chamomile  (Anthemis  tine- 
toria)  is  a  capital  long-enduring  summer 
flowering  Compositae  that  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  numbered  in  the  category  of 
indispensable  hardy  flowers. 

The  Hardihood  of  Plants. 

I  have  spoken  before  of  my  experiments 
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I  am  making  a  test  of  the  hardiness  of 
Diplacus  glutinosus.  A  well-grown  plant 
has  been  left  in  the  border,  and  to-day 
(December  17th)  1  have  covered  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  and  part  of  the  stem 
with  cinder  dust  and  ashes,  and  beyond 
this  I  mean  to  give  it  no  protection.  It 
has  already  withstood  the  frosts  to  the 
present  time  without  a  sign  of  distress. 
I  mention  my  test  with  this  plant  to  try 
to  interest  others  in  this  fascinating  phase 
of  gardening.  There  is  (it  cannot  be 
otherwise)  an  especial  charm  and  interest 
in  gardening  matters  that  have  the  element 
of  chance  in  them.  My  idea  is  that,  with 
care,  it  is  quite  possible  to  increase  the 
endurance  of  plants  and  to  produce  a 
strain  a  good  many  degrees  hardier  than 
the  general  run  of  the  particular  plant  by 
gradually  inuring  it  to  harder  and  sterner 
conditions  and  propagating  from  it. 
Incarvillea  Delavayi. 

Colonial  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
this  plant  grows  and  flowers  very  luxuri¬ 
antly  and  profusely  in  South  Africa.  It 
becomes  like  a  wild  thing,  and  self-sown 
seedlings  come  up  like  weeds.  The  In¬ 
carvillea  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
garden  both  in  England  and  abroad. 
The  flowers  are  often  described  as 
Gloxinia-like,  and  the  foliage  is  certainly 
distinct  and  handsome.  The  tallest 
variety  I  believe  is  I.  Olgae,  which 
reaches  some  three  feet  ;_and  the  dwarfest, 
and  in  some  respects  the  handsomest,  is 
I.  grandiflora,  which  scarcely  reaches  one 
foot.  There  is  a  half-hardy  variety,  I. 
variabilis,  that  may  be  treated  as  an 
annual,  as  it  flowers  the  first  season  if  the 
seed  be  sown  early  in  the  year  in  heat. 
Striking  Chrysanthemum  Cuttings  for 
the  Border. 

The  mild  long  autumn  has  ensured  us 
plenty  of  early  cuttings,  and  at  any  time 
during  the  next  two  months  these  may  be 
struck.  There  is  no  hurry  where  this  is 
done  in  a  heated  house,  but  where  no  heat 
is  requisitioned  and  the  cuttings  are 
struck  in  a  cold  house,  frame,  or  even  in 
the  dwelling  house,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
take’  time  by  the  forelock,  as  of  course 
the  process  of  rooting  is  prolonged.  Cut¬ 
tings  may  be  put  round  the  pots,  or,  if 
preferred,  smaller  pots  may  be  used  and 
each  may  be  raised  singly.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  just  moist,  but  never  satur¬ 
ated  and  water-logged.  This  can  be 
prevented  by  supplying  ample  drainage  in 
che  pots,  and  using  plenty  of  sand  in  the 
compost.  A  good  watering  should  be 
given  when  necessary,  and  then  not  again 
until  needed ;  that  means  that  driblets  of 
water  are  undesirable,  and,  where  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  raised  without  heat  the  moisture 
is  not  quickly  evaporated  and  a  thorough 
watering  lasts  for  a  considerable  time. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

Primula  obconica  grandiflora  Hayes  Place 
Double. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  or  strain  are 
of  large  size,  but  vary  in  the  amount  of 
doubling  and  also  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  which  range  from  pink  to  a  bright 
lilac.  For  those  who  like  double  flowers 
it  is  quite  distinct,  and  may  lead  to  some¬ 
thing  better.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  when  exhibited  by  E.  A.  Hambro, 
Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  Grandfield),  Hayes 
Place,  Hayes,  Kent. 


Cypripedium  Moonbeam. 

The  parents  of  this  fine  variety  were 
Thomsonii  and  Sallieri,  the  latter  being 
the  pollen  bearer.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
of  great  size,  nearly  circular,  and  white, 
tinted  with  green,  at  the  base,  with  a 
splash  of  claret-purple  in  the  centre. 
The  petals  are  yellow  shaded,  and  netted 
with  brown,  and  the  lip  is  of  a  similar 
colour  without  the  netting.  First-class 
Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  when  exhibited 
by  Major  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O. 
(grower,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  Weston- 
birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester. 

Cypripedium  cravenianum. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was 
insigne  Harefield  Hall,  crossed  with  nitens 
Ball’s  variety.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  nearly 
orbicular,  suddenly  narrowed  at  the  base 
and  pale  greenish  yellow  with  a  broad 
white  border,  and  splendidly  blotched 
with  purple  nearly  all  over  the  surface, 
this  spotting  being  due  to  the  seed  parent. 
The  petals  are  lightly  shaded  with  purple 
and  the  lip  more  so  on  a  yellow  ground. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  31st 
December  when  shown  by  J.  H.  Craven, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Corney),  Beeches, 
Keighley,  Yorks. 


-  Q.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

4-M» 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Oom- 
petitihn,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  .Entries  received  later 
th  in  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

♦♦♦ 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  beep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  H.  Thos.  Kemp  ”  for  the  article 
on  “Making  Much  of  a  Garden,”  page  5. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “A.  V.  P.”  for  the  article 
on  “  Raising  Minute  Flower  Seeds  ” :  and 
another  to  “F.  A.  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Schizostylis  coccinea,”  page  4. 

_ 


Seashore  Sand  for  .  . 

-  Lawns.  - 


Its  Value  as  a 
Spring  Dressing. 


How  often  do  we  see,  even  in  large  gar¬ 
dens,  lawns,. that  have  been  mowed  twice 
or  three  times  a  week.  In  many  cases  this 
mowing  goes  on  year  after  yeaj:  without 
the  slightest  particle  of  jrlant  food  being 
given  in  return. 

Eventually  the  lawn,  which  should  be 
an  object  of  beauty  to  the  house  or  land¬ 
scape,  as  the  case  may  be,  becomes  a  dis¬ 
figurement,  becoming,  in  time,  patchy 
and  weedy,  affording  neither  pleasure  to 
the  owner’s  eye  nor  credit  to  the  one  who 
looks  after  it.  A  more  generous  cultiva¬ 
tor  would  have  considered  that,  although 
grass  is  by  nature  very  hardy,  it  cannot 
stand  the  strain  of  being  mowed  regu- 
larly,  without  showing  evident  signs  of 
starvation,  if  a  certain  amount  of  plant 
food  is  not  supplied  occasionally  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods  of  the  year.  To  come  to  the 
point,  November  may  be  considered  a 
suitable  month  to  commence  feeding  the 
lawn.  A  barrow  load  of  fairly  dry  soil 
should  be  got  ready,  and  to  each  barrow 
load  should  be  added  qlbs.  of  basic  slag 
and  3lbs.  of  kainit.  Mix  well  together, 
and  apply  at  the  rate  of  a.  spadeful  to  the 
square  yard.  The  diet  may  be  changed 
every  alternate  year  by  giving  the  same 
quantity  of  steamed  bonemeal  in  place  of 
the  basic  slag.  In  spring  another  dress¬ 
ing  may  be  given ;  for  this  I  would  parti¬ 
cularly  recommend  seashore  sand.  To 
many  the  value  of  this  may  not  be  gene¬ 
rally  known,  but  anyone  with  a  sense  of 
observation,  who  has  once  used  this,  will 
make  it  the  universal  spring  dressing  in 
future.  I  may  say  with  confidence  that 
some  of  the  finest  lawns  and  bowling 
greens  here,  in  the  north,  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  general  practice  of  using  this 
as  a  spring  dressing. 

March  may  be  considered  a  suitable 
month  to  apply  this.  One  spadeful  should 
be  made  to  cover  one  square  yard.  It 
should  be  used  as  soon  as  it  arrives  if  pos¬ 
sible,  for,  if  left  for  any  length  of  time  its 
stimulating  propensities  are  washed  away. 
If  one  has  more  than  is  wanted  for  the 
lawn  it  can  be  left  out  in  the  open  till 
autumn,  when  it  will  come  in  very  use¬ 
ful  for  mixing  with  the  soil  which  is  used 
for  frames,  etc.  The  expense  of  this 
dressing  would  be  only  the  carting  and 
carriage.  Of  course  this  would  depend 
upon  the  distance  one  was  from  the  sea¬ 
shore.  It  has  also  a  tendency  to  keep 
down  worm  casts,  and  would  be- of  great 
benefit  to  those  whose  lawns  were  infested 
with  worms. 

Thos.  Francis, 
Bromley  Cross. 

- - 

Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  Daffodil  Society. 

The  date  of  the  annual  show  for  igoS 
of  the  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  Daffodil 
and  Spring  Flower  Society  has  now  been 
fixed  for  April  15th  next.  "  It  will  be  held 
in  the  Great  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells.  In¬ 
terest  in  this  society  not  only  continues 
undimished,  but  increases,  and  its  sup¬ 
porters,  indeed,  look  forward  to  it  as  the 
most  important  spring  floral  event  in  the 
south-eastern  counties. 
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Making  a  Fruit  Border. 


flow  to  JVlake  a  Fruit  Border. 


Perhaps  an  illustration  on  the  above 
subject,  along  with  a  brief  note,  might  be 
of  more  value  to  the  amateur  or  beginner 
than  columns  of  letterpress  only,  as 
“seeing  is  believing.”  However,  to  com¬ 
mence  the  making  of  a  border  requires 
judicious  management,  by  keeping  the 
word  thoroughness  at  mind,  at  the  start 
especially,  as  the  making  of  those  beds  is 
a  highly  important  factor  in  horticultural 
success.  Too  often  the  failure  of  trees  to 
grow  might  be  traced  to  faulty  methods 
of  preparing  the  border.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  best  of  all  methods  in  preparing  the 
border,  although  it  is  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  what  of  that,  when  rewarded 
in  return.  No  time  should  be  lost  now, 
for  November  was  really  the  best  time  to 
prepare  a  border.  Therefore  proceed  by 
marking  off  3^  ft.  from  the  wall,  set  the 
line,  and  take  out  a  notch,  then  commence 
throwing  out  the  soil  till  you  have  got 
a  depth  of  about  2  ft.,  also  at  the  same 
time  see  that  the  soil  has  been  taken 
equally  out,  so  as  to  provide  a  level  foun¬ 
dation.  The  next  idea  would  be  to  place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  border  6  or  7  ins.  of 
fair  sized  stones.  These  should  be  well 
beaten  down,  between  the  stones  ram  some 
ashes  or  some  such  material  as  small 
stones  or  gravel.  The  best  way  to  apply 


this  ,  is  to  spread  the  material  over  the 
stones,  then  brush  it  in.  Some  water  may 
be  poured  over  the  stones  so  as  to  make 
the  material  gather  together.  This  done, 
commence  giving  a  good  coat  of  cement. 
This  should  be  made  as  level  as  possible, 
or  rather  have  it  on  a  slight  slope  from 
the  wall  so  as  to  run  off  any  water  that 
might  become  stagnant  and  sour.  If  left 
to  remain  too  long,  this  would  more  es¬ 
pecially  affect  young  trees  that  have  not 
the  roots  to  absorb  the  water,  therefore  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  bed  slightly  sloped.  After 
the  cementing  is  finished,  let  it  remain 
for  a  day  or  two,  then  it  will  be  dry  and 
ready  to  receive  a  prepared  compost. 

Durris  House,  N.B.  J.  W.  Forsyth. 

- - 

Luminous  Plants. 

■  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities,  has  grouped  luminous 
plants  into  :  Flowers  exhibiting  electrical 
flashes  of  light  on  sultry  evenings  ;  plants 
becoming  surrounded  by  the  vapour  of  es¬ 
sential  oil,  which  readilv  takes  fire;  roots, 
or  rhizomes,  which,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  are  luminous  :  and  fungi,  which  are 
luminous  either  in  their  “mycelium”  con¬ 
dition,  or  when  matured- 


Geraniums 


.  .  And  other  Plants. 


How  to  Winter  in  a  Frame. 


Now  this  is  a  subject  often  talked  about 
with  allotment  gardeners,  and  often  the 
reply  is,  “cannot  keep  them.”  But  I 
will  bring  to  The  Gardening  W  orld 
readers  a  simple  method  which  I  know  for 
certain  if  carried  out  right  can  insure 
good  plants  in  spring.  First  of  all  you 
must  obtain  a  frame  any  length  and 
width,  but  no  less  than  2  ft.  deep.  At  top 
and  bottom  side  cut  a  piece  out  about 
nine  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide  and 
deep.  Over  these  place  a  box  with  a  slide 
in,  so  that  you  can  regulate  the  air  in  the 
frame.  Afterwards  get  a  lamp,  say  a 
double  No.  10  burner.  Place  on  a  slate, 
then  obtain  three  or  four  eight-inch  pots 
(flower),  place  the  pots  over  the  lamp, 
then  obtain  a  chimney  made  of  sheet  tin 
about  two  inches  wide  and  any  length. 
Let  this  rest  on  the  topmost  flower  pot 
with  a  rim  to  fit  down  the  sides.  The  top 
end  of  the  chimney  should  be  situated  out¬ 
side  the  frame  so  that  the  fumes  of  the 
oil  lamp  may  escape. 

W-’ith  this  method  young  plants  can  be 
struck  with  ease,  and  good  results  in  the 
spring  obtained. 

WTlliam  Bullough. 

Bolton. 

- - 


A  Pretty  and  Long- Flowering  .  . 

-  Heath.  - 


Since  the  advent  of  this  pretty  little 
Heath,  some  10  or  12  years  ago,  it  has 
gained  for  itself  many  "friends,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  widely  cultivated  of  all 
Ericas.  Its  popularity  is  due  in  a  great 
degree  to  its  floriferous  nature  and  neat 
habit.  If  a  question  was  asked  as  to 
which  had  the  longest  contiuous  flowering 
season,  there  would  be  little  hesitation  in 
saying  Erica  mediterranea  hybrida,  for, 
from  the  time  flowers  begin  to  open  until 
the  last  fade,  a  period  of  fully  six  months 
elapses.  Now,  the  end  of  November, 
many  plants  are  nicely  in  flower,  whilst, 
should  the  weather  keep  open,  by  Christ¬ 
mas  large  tracts  will  be  well  in  bloom, 
and  flowers  will  still  be  found  at  the  end 
of  April.  The  true  parentage  of  this 
Heath  is  not  known,  but  it  is  strongly 
suspected  of  being  a  hybrid  between 
E.  mediterranea  and  E.  carnea,  the 
general  habit  and  formation  of  the  flowers 
bearing  a  family  likeness  to  these  two. 
Like  other  Heaths,  it  likes  peaty  soil,  but, 
providing  the  soil-  is  light  and  does  not 
contain  a  large  amount  of  lime,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  provide  all  peat.  Light  soil, 
with  a  few  inches  of  peat  and  decayed 
leaves  forked  into  the  upper  12  inches, 
forms  an  admirable  compost  for  all  the 
Heath  family,  and  is  in  fact  better  than 
giving  all  peat,  providing  peat  is  not  the 
natural  soil  of  the  locality.  When 
mature,  this  hvbrid  Heath  attains  a 
height  of  12  or’ 15  inches,  and  forms  a 
large  carpet-like  mass.  The  flowers  are 
reddish  purple  when  at  their  best,  but 
paler  when  the  first  ones  open. 
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Streptocai-pus  from  Seed. 

A  good  time  to  sow  the  above  seeds  is 
;n  the  month  of  February  in  a  hotbed  if 
possible.  Seedlings  pricked  off  when  they 
an  be  handled  and  then  potted  first  into 
jo  and  then  i-nlo  48  size  pots  will  bloom 
well  the  first  autumn  and  winter,  and  al¬ 
most  constantly  if  more  pot  room  is  given 
them.  Afterwards  the  plants  may  be 
divided  or  repotted  like  any  other  her¬ 
baceous  plant.  Light,  rich,  sandy  loam 
suits  them  best — two  parts  of  loam,  one  of 
fine  old,  dried  leaf  mould,  and  nearly 
one  of  silver  sand.  The  plants  get 
shabby  if  they  are  kept  long  below  45  de¬ 
grees,  and  flourish  better  in  a  temperature 
from  50  to  55  degrees.  A  regular  stove 
heat  is  rather  too  much  for  them. 

F.  F. 

Leamington  Spa. 


Anchusa  Italica  Dropmore  var. 

This  variety. of  the  Anchusa  is  the  best; 
it  makes  a  splendid  display  of  lovely  blue 
flowers  for  the  herbaceous  border  or  for 
planting  as  a  specimen,  also  for  cutting 
for  the  house.  It  also  has  a  very  long 
continued  period  of  flower.  The  best 
method  of  increase  is  by  root  cuttings,  as 
this  is  much  quicker  than  from  seeds. 
This  should  be  done  in  winter,  not,  later 
than  March,  by  taking  pieces  off  roots  an 
inch  long  or  so  and  inserting  them  in 
sandy  soil  in  pots.  As  the  plants  begin 
to  grow  they  can  be  treated  as  seedlings 
and  planted  out  when  large  enough.  The 
plant  grow's  from  4  ft.  to  7  ft.  high,  and 
quite  as  much  through  ;  therefore  it  gives 
a  splendid  show  of  rich  blue  flowers,  which 
look  well  in  all  gardens  where  blue 
flowers  are  scarce. 


H.  W.  Wakely. 


Dorchester. 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  0 f  the  fafer  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


A  Good  Onion  Crop. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
dener  here  if  this  crop  of  Onions  is  worth 
a  small  space  in  your  valuable  paper, 
The  Gardening  World.  It  is  a  record 
crop  grown  here  of  spring  Onions,  sown 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1907,  on  six  poles 
and  a  half  of  land.  When  taken  up  a  few 
weeks  ago  they  weighed  six  lbs.  short  of 
16  cwt.  They  were  grown  from  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons’  seeds.  1  myself  not 
being  an  expert  on  outside  crops,  no  doubt 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  pass  your 
opinion  on  it,  as  I  must  say  I  never  saw 
such  a  bed  in  my  life.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a  photograph  of  it  should 
you  care  to  see  it,  as  each  Onion  seemed 
to  touch  each  other,  several  measuring 
15  inches  round. 

J.  Nibbs. 

Newbury. 

[An  average  crop  of  Onions  would  be 
about  10  tons  per  acre,  but  as  the  above 
would  mean  21  tons,  5  cwt.  26  2-3  lbs.  per 
acre,  the  crop  was  exceptionally  heavy. — 
ED.]. 


-h 


A  Fine  Hardy  Fuchsia. 

Fuchsia  Riccartoni  is  a  hardy  perennial 
shrub  which  should  find  a  place  in  every 
amateur’s  garden  on  account  of  its  wond¬ 
rous  grace  and  beauty.  Throughout  the 
entire  summer  and  autumn  it  is  covered 
with  its  gracefully-hanging  crimson 
flowers,  and  two  or  three  plants  placed  be¬ 
neath  a  window  fill  to  perfection  the  nar¬ 
row  border  and  hide  the  naked  wall, 
whilst  there  is  no  danger  of  its  overgrow¬ 
ing  and  obstructing  the  light.  It  is  easily 
propagated,  and  cuttings  taken  in  summer 
and  placed  in  sandy  soil  either  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  pot?  under  a  frame  seldom 
fail  to  strike.  It  is  extremely  hardy  too, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  its  near  re¬ 
latives,  F.  coccinea,  with  its  scarlet  sepals, 
and  violet  petals,  and  F.  gracilis,  which 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  six  feet  or 
more,  but  is  hardy  only  in  very  warm 
localities. 

G.  A.  F. 


standing  them  on  ashes.  About  the  end 
of  June  pinch  the  shoots  again.  All  buds 
must  be  picked  off  until  the  blooms  are 
required.  Weak  soot  water  given  in  a 
clear  state  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  plants. 
The  soil  should  be  two  parts  loam,  1  part 
leaf  mould  or  rotten  manure  with  a  little 
coarse  sand.  Put  the  plants  into  the 
greenhouse  the  first  week  in  September; 
give  them  plenty  of  air  except  when  it  is 
frosty  or  cold  winds  prevail.  Apply  a 
little  heat  about  the  middle  of  October. 
All  decayed  leaves  must  be  kept  picked 
off.  A  sprinkling  of  Clay's  fertiliser  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  an  excellent 
manure  for  them.  It  should  be  repeated 
about  every  other  week.  Keep  the  plants 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass. 

G.  WlTTON. 

— — 


Mutisia  decurrens. 


/ 


A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 


Horseradish. 

Sometimes  one  bed  is  often  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  seasons,  but  the  roots 
from  the  beds  made  annually  or  every 
other  year  are  much  better  than  those  that 
are  allowed  to  stand  for  years.  Where  it 
is  intended  to  make  a  fresh  bed,  -the  work 
•should  now  be  done.  The  plants  in  the 
existing  bed  should  be  lifted  and  the 
roots  of  serviceable  size  selected  and  laid 
out  in  a  convenient  place  ready  for  use 
in  the:  kitchen  throughout  the  winter. 
The  smaller  ones,  about  3  in.  in  length 
with  a  crown,  should  be  reserved  as  sets 
for  the  new  bed,  and  all  pieces,  however 
small,  should  be  closely  looked  for  and 
removed,  as  these  would  all  start  into 
growth  and  give  much  trouble  next  year. 
The  ground  to  be  planted  should  be 
trenched  quite  2  ft.  in  depth,  manure 
being  placed  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  below 
the  surface.  As  this  work  can  be  done 
now,  it  should  not  be  delayed,  for  if  done 
now  it  will  be  one  the  less  operation  de¬ 
manding  time  and  labour  during  the  first 
months  of  the  new  year. 

'  A.  V.  P. 


Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

In  order  to  grow  them  to  get  a  good 
display  of  blooms  during  the  winter 
months,  take  cuttings  in  March.  Put 
them  singly  into  6o’s  and  when  rooted 
well  through,  shift  them  into  4^  in.  pots, 
potting  them  firmly.  As  soon  as  growth 
commences,  pinch  out  the  tip  of  the 
shoots-,  and  that  will  produce  sturdy  and 
bushy  plants.  Keep  them. in  a  greenhouse 
or  frame  until  the  middle  of  May,  then 
transfer  them  into  6-inch  pots  to  flower. 
Place  the  plants  in  an  open,  sunny  spot, 


Sir, — I  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
descriptive  article  in  your  issue  of  De¬ 
cember  the  14th,  re  the  above  seldom- 
seen  plant.  I  hardly  think,  somehow, 
your  illustration  does  full  justice  to  this 
magnificent  climber.  If  I  remember 
aright,  the  ray  florets  were  broader,  but, 
perhaps,  this  is  a  case  “where  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view.” 

[You  are  quite  right.  The  ray  florets 
were  past  their  best  and  rolled  up  when 
photographed. — Ed.]. 

I  saw  it  some  years  ago  in  the  gardens 
of  Miss  Speirs,  Laurelhill,  Stirling,  in 
full  beauty.  It  was  planted  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  facing  east — this  being  the  driest 
part  of  the  garden — close  to  a  Pear  tree, 
where  the  shoots  threaded  their  way  up 
and  among  the  branches.  The  brilliantly 
coloured  flower  heads  attracted  one's  at¬ 
tention  from  a  considerable  distance.  It 
luxuriated  in  this  position  for  eight  or 
nine  years,  withstanding  the  rigours  of  the 
severest  winters,  then  fell  a  victim  to  the 
excessive  moisture  experienced  during  the 
winter  (I  think  of  1902-3),  practically 
drowned  out.  Another  plant  in  the 
vicinity  growing  against  a  cottage  front 
facing  west  also  succumbed  at  the  same 
time.  From  the  foregoing,  one  may  infer 
the  plant  is  fairly  hardy,  and  will  succeed 
even  in  Central  Scotland  if  planted  in 
a  thoroughly  well  drained  situation. 

Mr.  McLennan,  the  gardener,  says  if  he 
gets  another  plant  it  will  be  planted  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  freely  intermixed 
with  stones.  Grown  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  shoots  will  be  sent  out  a  yard  from 
the  base  of  the  plant.  Previous  to  that 
wet  winter,  the  Mutisia  was  occasionally 
seen  in  Scotland.  Quite  the  best  plant 
Mr.  McLennan  ever  saw  was  at  Trinity, 
Edinburgh,  growing  against  a  villa  in  a 
dry  position.  It  also  flourished  at  the  late 
Mr.  Jenner’s,  Duddingston  ;  also  with  Mr.i 
Chapman,  Torbrex  Nursery,  Stirling. 
Since  that  fatal  winter  it  has  been  con 
spicuous  by  its  absence  in  this  locality. 

S.  H. 


Stirling. 


A  +  + 


Henson,  a  German  naturalist,  said  tha 
there  are  about  55,000  earthworms  in  ai 
acre  of  garden  ground. 
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Wahlenbergia  saxicola.  Carnation  Britannia. 


This  plant  is  practically  unknown  in 
gardens,  and  also  in  most  nurseries.  It 
is  a  native  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  is  quite  hardy  enough  to  stand  out¬ 
doors  in  ordinary  winters.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  advisable  to  pot  up  one 
or  two  plants  and  winter  them  in  a  cold 
frame  or  greenhouse,  as  a  safeguard 
against  losing  the  stock,  in  case  of  very 
severe  weather. 

Plants  in  this  genus  are  included  in  the 
Bellflower  or  Campanula  family,  and  the 
species  under  notice  resembles  the  Bell¬ 
flower  much  more  than  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Wahlenbergia  genus.  While 
the '  majority  of  species  have  the  cup¬ 
shaped  flowers  arranged  in  clusters,  this 
Antipodean  plant  produces  its  lovely, 
almost  pure  white  bells  singly  on  slender 
foot-stalks  6  to  8  ins.  long.  The  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  flower-tube  are  well  spread 
out,  giving  a  pretty  starry  effect,  and  the 
blooms  are  often  as  much  as  13  ins. 
across.  A  pale  blue  or  lilac  coloured 
vein  down  the  centre  of  each  segment 
serves  to  accentuate  the  pure  porcelain 
white  of  the  rest  of  the  flower.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  little  of  the  colour  is  suffused 
through  the  base  of  the  cup. 

The  habit  of  W.  saxicola  scarcely 
leaves  anything  to  be  desired.  Apart 
from  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  well 
above  the  foliage,  the  plant  is  scarcely 
more  than  3  or  4  ins.  in  height.  The 
stems  are  erect  or  semi-procumbent,  and 
are  produced  from  underground  stems  by 
means  of  which  the  plant  increases 
rapidly.  The  foliage  is  rather  small,  and 
narrow,  lanceolate  or  spathulate,  with  a 
few  loose  hairs,  and  is  slightly  serrated 
at  the  edges.  The  colour  is  a  bright 
shade  of  green. 

A  half-shady  position  is  most  suitable 
for  the  plants,  but  they  are  not  at  all  fas¬ 
tidious.  We  have  seen  them  revel  in  full 
sunshine  where  plenty  of  moisture  is  avail¬ 
able.  Likewise,  a  sandy  soil  with  a  little 
peat  added  is,  perhaps,  the  best  compost, 
but  the  plants  luxuriate  in  any  sandy  open 
soil,  so  long  as  it  is  well  supplied  with 
water.  We  recommend  this  lovely  plant 
to  everyone,  however  small  or  large  their 
garden  may  be. 

Erica. 

- +++ - 

Sweet  Peas  A  IS; the 


And  Superfluous 
-  Super.  - 

Dear  Sir, — Your  numerous  Sweet  Pea 
readers  may  be  interested  in  the  follow¬ 
ing.  In  his  recently  issued  “  Sweet  Pea, 
Flower,  and  Vegetable  Seed  Catalogue  ” 
Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright,  late  Secretary 
N.S.P.S.,  gives  the  following  advice  to 
Sweet  Pea  growers: — Use.  7  lbs.  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  square  yard.”  If  this  ad¬ 
vice  is  followed  we  may  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  somewhat  such  a  dialogue  as 
that  below  in  the  gardens  of  the  future : — 
First  Sweet  Pea  Grower:  How  do  you 
apply  your  superphosphate  P 


The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  variously 
described  as  crimson-scarlet  or  brilliant 
red.  The'  particular  shade,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  influence  of  light,  as  well 
as  of  the  brightness  or  otherwise  of  the 
day  when  seen.  It  is  not.  of  course,  a 
variety  that  would  stand  out  so  attrac¬ 
tively  under  artificial  light  as  it  would  in 
sunshine.  Amongst*,  dark  varieties,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  its  parti¬ 
cular  shade  of  colour.  Another  fact  to  its 
credit  is  that  it  was  raised  in  this  country, 
so  that  we  may  very  soon  have  a  race  of 
British  raised  Carnations  that  will  keep 
pace  with  those  sent  out  by  the  raisers  in 
America. 


Second  ditto  :  Oh  !  I  simply  spread  it  on 
with  a  spade. 

First  S.P.G.  :  But  can  you  get  it  on 
thick  enough  ? 

Second  S.P.G.  :  Oh,  yes;  but  how  do 
you  put  yours  on  ? 

First  S.P.G.  :  Well,  I  erect  a  hoarding 
round  my  plot,  and  shoot  the  super,  on 
out  of  sacks,  levelling  it  afterwards  with 
a  garden  fork. 

Second  S.P.G.  :  And  do  you  get  good 
flowers  ? 

First  S.P.G.  :  Come  and  look  at  my 


The  petals  are  of  good  substance  and 
nearly  entire,  while  they  are  only  moder¬ 
ately  numerous  so  that  the  flower  opens 
without  bursting  the  calyx,  which  is 
strong,  however,  and  entirely  reliable. 
The  plant  is  of  strong  growth,  producing 
stems  of  good  length,  though  we  regret  it 
lacks  the  spicy  perfume  usually  present 
in  all  this  race.  The  plant  should  not 
be  stopped  after  the  end  of  August.  The 
flowers  open  freely  in  a  temperature  vary¬ 
ing  from  30  degs.  to  55  degs.  It  was 
shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Winter- 
Flowering  Carnation  Society  on  Decem¬ 
ber  nth  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park.  Middlesex,  in  whose  col¬ 
lection  we  had  it  photographed. 


sideboard !  Put  on  these  smoked  glasses, 
then  the  glitter  of  the  cups  will  not  affect 
your  eyesight ! 

SUNNYSIDE. 

— — 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  coming  of  age  festival  in  aid  of  the 
above  charity  will- take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil  on  Tuesday,  May  12th  next,  when 
the  president  of  the  fund,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  K.  G. ,  has  kindly  consented  to 
preside. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  FOR  1908. 


If  you  want 


[HI. 


at  moderate  prices 

SEND  TO 


New  Tenby  Street, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


NO  ONE  WILL  SERVE  YOU  BETTER. 


HIS  UNIQUE  LISTS 


sent  post  free  on  application. 

are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 


Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 


Flowers  &  Vegetables 


WORTH  GROWING, 


Being  the  Selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  Kingdom.  They  also  contain  very 
useful  cultural  instructions. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 


No  flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and 
trouble  it'  treated  as  iustructions  sent  with  each  collection. 


12  Cood  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  Is.  6d. 

12  Better  Varieties.  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  Is.  9d. 

Or  the  Two  Collections  for  2s.  6d. 

12  Best  Varieties,  50  8eeds  of  each  ...  2s.  Od. 

Or  the  Three  Collections,  4s.  post  free, 
and  four  striped  and  four  other  varieties  added  free 
of  charge. 

NAMES  ON  APPLICATION, 


2  Newest  Varieties 


4s.  Od. 


or  what  I  cons'der  the  best  of  the  newest.! 


THE  BEST  TOMATOES. 

3d.  per  Packet  of  200  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  CUCUMBERS. 

6d  per  packet  of  10  Seeds. 


THE  BEST  ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION 


EXCELSIOR,  6d.  per  Packet  of  about  1,500  Seeds. 
AILSA  CRAIG,  6d.  per  packet  of  about  1,200  Seeds. 


Please  compare  these  prices 
with  what  you  are  paying. 

ALL  OTHER  SEFDS  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND 


GOOD. 


FULL  LISTS  OST  FREE  QN  APPLICATION. 


NOTICES. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

1  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  is  published  by 


MACLAKEN  AND  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Cables :  “  Buns,”  London.  Telephone 
Number :  997  Holborn. 

“ THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every 
Tuesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
Oue  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
6s.  6d.  United  Kingdom  ;  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
remittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
Maclareu  and  Sons,  anti  crossed.  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 


Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  . .  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Sathrday  before  date  of  pubhcation. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  pubhcation,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
photographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre¬ 
spondents  should  write  on  oue  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume. 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
manuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
payment  for  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
reproduction  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner 
of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING- 
WORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
final. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES.— The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
to  send  specimen  copies  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ” 
for  distribution  amoDgst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
services  rendered  by  readers  iu  this  connection. 


The  number  of  seeds  in  these  packets  varies  ;  the  quantities 
are  stated  in  black  figures  after  each  name  : 

Agnes  Eckford  (15)  soft  blush  pink,  3d. ;  Earl  Cromer 
(20)  mulberry.  4d. ;  Frank  Dolby  (20^  lavender,  4d.  : 
Herbert  Smith  (25)  orange  bi- color,  6d. ;  Lord  Nelson  (20) 

dark  blue,  4d.  :  Miss  Millie  Maslin  (25)  rich  crimson.  4d.  : 

Mrs  Hardcastle  Sykes  (20)  blush  pink,  6d. ;  Mrs.  Collier 
(20)  new  primrose,  4d.  ;  Nora  Unwin  (20)  white,  4d.  ; 
Primrose  Countess  or  Clara  Curtis  (10)  new  wavy  prim 
ros  *.  6d. :  Queen  of  Spain  (20)  salmon-pink,  4d.  ;  White 
Countess  00)  syn.  or  improved  Etta  Dyke,  the  newest,  best, 
and  largest  wavy  white,  6d. 

Collections  Nos.  3  and  4,  5s. 


Primrose  Countess  and  White  Countess  may  be  had  in  pkts. 
of  25  seeds,  Is.  each,  or  6  packets  for  5s. 

Special  Price  for  the  four  collections,  7s. 


Carnation 


MRS.  H.  BURNETT. 


Although  the  above  is  evidently  a  close 
relation  of  the  race  known  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Carnation,  it 


is, 


nevertheless,  of 


British  origin,  being  one  of  the  few  that 
have  so  far  been  raised  in  this  country 
and  approved  by  the  British  public.  It 
is,  moreover,  one  of  the  finest,  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  us  both  by  its  size,  beautiful 
colour,  and  fragrance.  The  colour  may 
best  be  described  as  a  soft  salmon-pink, 
and  by  comparison  with  Enchantress,  the 
salmon  shade  is  well  brought  out,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  confusion  between  the 
It  may  not  always  grow  so  large  as 


\  wo. 


Enchantress,  but  we  think  it  quite  large 
enough  either  for  cut  flower  purposes  or 


for  greenhouse  decoration  as  a  pot  plant. 

It  is  of  very  easy  cultivation  and  grows 
quickly.  It  also  comes  into  bloom  early 
in  the  autumn,  thougn  at  that  time  the 
stalk  is  rather  short  for  some  kinds  of  de¬ 
corative  work  in  the  cut  state,  but  later  on 
in  the  autumn  the  stalk  lengthens  out  and 
the  variety  is  then  fit  for  any  purpose, 
being  one  of  the  choicest.  It  has  been 
awarded  several  certificates,  and  has 
taken  first  prizes  as  the  best  pink.  The 
fringes  at  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  very 
shallow,  so  that  it  tends  towards  the 
European  type  of  tree  Carnation  in  that 
respect.  Our  photograph  was  taken  in 
the  group  put  up  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  at 
the  Winter  Flowering  Carnation  Society’s 
show  in  December  last.  This  variety  may 
be  stopped  up  to  the  end  of  August.  The 
blooms  open  so  freely  that  50  degs.  may 
be  regarded  as  an  average  night  tempera¬ 
ture. 


MR  SVOEN  HAM’S  SEEDS  AND  BULBS 
have  been  represented  and  gained  as 
*r*any  First  Prizes  at  London.  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Preston,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle 
on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Hanley,  Shrewsbury, 
Taunton,  Wolverhampton.  &c.,  &c.,  for  the 
past  twelve  years  as  any  firm  in  England. 


Carnation  Mrs.  H.  Burnett. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

The  days  will  soon  be  perceptibly  length¬ 
ening,  getting  brighter  and  more  cheering. 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  are  already 
'throwing  up  their  flower  stems;  indeed, 
many  blossoms  are  fully  open  in  sheltered 
borders,  and  Daffodils  are  breaking  through 
the  soil.  But  very  severe  weather  may  be 
experienced  at  any  time,  and  any  bulb- 
growths  in  the  flower  beds  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  nice  surface  dressing  of  cocoa- 
nut-fibre.  This  material  will  give  to  the 
beds  a  neat  appearance  ;  it  should  be  put  on 
while  quite  dry.  But  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  a  handful  of  fine  sifted  coal-ashes 
around  each  bulb-growth,  in  addition  to  the 
cocoanut-fibre,  in  order  to  protect  the  un¬ 
folding  leaves  from  the  attacks  of  slugs. 
Where  decayed  leaves  are  found  on  the  beds 
near  the  edges  they  should  be  carefully 
gathered  up  and  put  to  the  general  leaf 
heap. 

Manuring  Lawns. 

As  a  rule  we  cut  the  grass  regularly  on 
lawns  during  the  summer  months,  but  do 
not  feed  the  grass  at  that  time.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  feed  it  at  that  time,  but  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  a  satisfactory  lawn 
unless  it  is  fed,  and  as  winter  is  the  best 
time  some  well-rotted  manure  should  be  put 
on  where  this  work  has  been  neglected  in 
the  past  autumn.  Last  winter  I  saw  a  lawn 
covered  with  a  nice  coating  of  manure, 
which  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  the 
amateur  was  not  content  to  let  well  alone, 
he  had  another,  and  heavier  dressing  put 
on  rather  late  in  the  winter  season  ;  result  : 
the  grass  was  destroyed  in  many  places,  and 
the  bare  patches  showed  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer.  You  would  do  well  to  mix  some  good 
loam  with  the  rotten  manure  and  put  on  the 
compost  thinly  and  evenly:  when  you  find 
it  fairly  dry,  gently  brush  the  mixture  to 
and  fro,  then  bv  the  time  March  comes  it 
will  have  all  disappeared,  except,  perhaps, 
a  few  bits  of  stick,  straw,  and  some  stones ; 
this  matter  should  be  sweDt  up.  and  you  will 
then  possess  a  bright-looking  lawn. 

Rose  Cuttings. 

Hundreds  of  Rose  cuttings  are  lost  every 
year — when  severe  frosts  prevail — through 
being  partially  lifted  out  of  the  soil  by 
frosts,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  1.  Directly 
the  frost  thaws  and  the  soil  is  dry  enough 
to  walk  noon,  examine  your  rows  of  cuttings 
and  firmly  press  down  each  one  so  that  the 
base  rests  on  firm  soil  again,  and  then  with 
the  foot  tread  down  the  soil.  This  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  repeated  after  every  frost 
which  is  severe  enough  to  grip  the  surface 
soil.  The  cuttings  form  a  callus  at  the 
heel,  and  during  the  winter  and  directly  the 
soil  becomes  warm  in  spring  new  roots  are 
emitted. 

Border  Carnations,  and  Pinks. 

Layers  of  the  former  and  rooted  pipings 
of  the  latter  should  be  carefully  examined. 
Frosts  will  loosen  the  soil  around  these  also, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  soil  be  made 
firm  around  the  roots  by  gently  pressing  it 
down  with  the  hand.  Watch  the  sparrows. 
Pinks,  especially,  often  suffer  very  much 
through  these  birds  eating  the  “  grass  ”  and 
partially  pulling  the  young  plants  out  of 
the  soil.  Scatter  a  small  quantity  of  dry! 


A  Rose  cutting  lifted,  by  frost. 

soot  on  the  “  grass  ”  while  the  latter  is 
moist ;  it  is  distasteful  to  the  birds,  and  will 
also  benefit  the  plants  by  improving  the 
colour. 

Labels. 

While  old  labels  are  dry  they  should  be 
examined,  and  if  any  be  found  with  decayed 


Plum  tree  producing  suckers  on  the  roots; 
A ,  showing  the  way  to  bare  the  roots  for  the 
removal  of  suckers;  B,  the  wrong  way  to 
remove  suckers. 

ends,  or  the  names  on  them  illegible,  lose 
no  time  in  replacing  them  with  new  ones. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  use  very  thin  labels,  as 
the  part  driven  into  the  soil  soon  .rots. 
Furthermore,  we  generally  paint  one  side 
only,  whereon  the  name  is  written,  but  the 


Making  a  hotbed. 


whole  of  the  label  should  be  painted,  the 
narpe  written  while  the  paint  is  wet,  then, 
when  it  has  dried,  insert  the  label  in  the 
soil. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Removing  Suckers. 

Some  fruit  trees,  especially  Plums,  give 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  through  the  growth 
of  suckers  from  the  roots.  Fig.  2  shows 
how  to  effectually  remove  these  suckers.  If 
they  are  cut  off  above  the  soil  level,  as  shown 
at  B  in  the  sketch,  they  will  grow  again 
and  increase  in  number.  The  best  plan  is 
to  take  out  the  soil  carefully  and  find  the 
junction  of  the  suckers  with  the  roots,  as 
shown  at  A,  and  then  cut  them  clean  away 
from  the  latter.  Make  the  surface  of  the 
wound  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  re¬ 
place  the  soil. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

The  branches  of  these  trees  should  be 
loosened  from  the  walls  and  duly  pruned 
where  this  work  has  not  been  already  done. 
Prune  a  portion  of  the  tree  at  one  time,  and 
then  carefully  tie  up  the  branches  in  small 
bundles  with  soft  matting.  Very  strong  and 
weakly  shoots  must  be  cut  out,  but  those  of 
medium  strength  which  are  well  ripened  and 
covered  with  buds  should  be  retained  in  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  to  allow  of  all  being  thinly 
disposed  at  about  four  inches  apart  when 
the  branches  are  nailed  to  the  walls  again. 
To  prevent  the  tied-up  branches  being  blown 
about  and  bruised,  fasten  them  to  the  wall. 
If  so  treated  the  flowers  will  be  later  in 
opening,  and  so  escape  late  frosts,  but  all 
must  be  nailed  into  position  again  before 
the  buds  burst.  In  the  meantime,  make 
good  any  holes  in  the  joints  of  the  brick¬ 
work. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Hotbeds. 

Do  not  delay  in  making  up  a  good  hot¬ 
bed.  Fig.  3  shows  how  a  hotbed  should  be 
constructed.  It  must  be  about  18  inches 
wider  each  way  than  the  frame,  as  there  is 
very  little  heat  near  the  extreme  edges  of 
the  bed  ;  and,  moreover,  a  fairly  wide  one 
retains  the  heat  longer  than  a  narrow  one. 
Collect  the  litter  (and  some  freshly  fallen 
leaves  if  available)  and  place  the  material 
in  a  heap,  allowing  it  to  remain  so  for  three 
days  before  you  form  the  bed ;  then  open 
out  the  litter,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  rank 
steam  and  gas.  A  hotbed  will  be  of  great 
service  in  the  raising  of  young  vegetable 
plants  in  boxes. 

Seed  Potatos. 

Admit  all  the  light  and  air  possible  to 
these,  but  keep  them  dry  and  secure  from 
frost.  Those  which  are  in  heaps  should  be 
laid  out  thinly  on  shelves. 

Onions. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  Onions.  If 
one  bulb  decays  it  quickly  contaminates 
others,  so  that  all  should  be  closely  ex¬ 
amined  every  week.  The  smallest  bulbs 
keep  sound  the  longest,  and  these  should  be 
used  later  in  spring,  selecting  for  present 
use  the  largest  and  softest  specimens. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Bedding  Geraniums. 

Even  in  the  best  regulated  greenhouses  a 
percentage  of  the  bedding-out  Geraniums  in¬ 
variably  succumb  to  the  rigours  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  it  is  well  to  look  over  the  stock  as 
early  in  the  year  as  possible.  If  from  any 
cause  the  number  of  plants  remaining  is 
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less  than  is  required,  some  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  stock  must  be  adopted.  If  a  few  of 
the  old  plants  were  lifted  from  the  beds  last 
autumn,  nothing  is  more  simple  than  to  take 
off  and  strike  the  tops  of  these  ;  I  have  even 
used  the  tops  of  the  shoots  of  winter-flower¬ 
ing  plants  when  very  short.  Failing  other 
means  of  increase,  the  tops  of  cuttings  struck 
last  autumn  can  be  utilised  as  cuttings  if  a 
start  is  made  thus  early  in  the  year.  Only 
the  very  strongest  of  the  cuttings  should  be 
thus  beheaded,  and  there  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  One  is  that  weakly  cuttings  can  ill 
spare  their  tops,  the  other  is  that  weakly 
tops  are  not  likely  to  grow  into  plants  by 
bedding-out  time.  Good  tops,  of  any  de¬ 
scription,  will  strike  freely  if  placed  in 
sandy  soil  and  kept  in  a  moist,  warm  place. 

Potting  Young  Pelargoniums. 

Young  Pelargoniums  struck  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  early  autumn  should  now  be  ready 
for  their  flowering  pots,  that  is,  if  they  are 
to  be  flowered  in  the  useful  5-inch  size-  I 
always  like  to  use  a  hard -baked  pot  for  these 
plants,  as  they  do  not  do  well  in  a  soft, 
porous  pot  that  is  always  moist.  A  mere 
trifle  this,  some  may  say,  and  a  trifle  it  is, 
but  it  is  one  of  those  trifles  the  observance 
of  which  enables  a  man  to  win  prizes  in 
strong  competition.  Use  the  best  obtainable 
yellow  loam,  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  and 
a  little  old  mortar  rubbish,  or  a  few  crushed 
oyster  shells,  as  compost,  and  make  this  nice 
and  firm.  At  potting  time  the  plants  should 
be  divested  of  superfluous  shoots,  for  if  too 
many  are  left  on  all  will  be  weakly  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  If  any  shoots  are  growing 
long  and  spindly,  their  tops  should  be 
pinched  out  a  week  or  so  after  potting. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 

Space  should  now  be  found,  on  a  shelf  or 
somewhere  where  the  plants  can  get  plenty 
of  light,  for  a  few  pots  of  Strawberries. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  soil  in  the  pots 
will  be  frozen,  or  parted  from  the  side  of 
the  pot  as  a  result  of  previous  frosts,  so 
that  it  is  well  to  stand  the  pots  on  the  floor 
until  the  soil  thaws,  and  then  press  it  well 
round  the  sides  before  putting  the  pots  on 
a  shelf  where  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  not 
likely  to  be  seen.  I  have  known'  much  un¬ 
necessary  labour  to  be  expended  on  watering 
through  neglect  of  this  simple  precaution. 
Look  well  under  the  leaves  for  green  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  in  the  drainage  holes  of  the 
pots  for  slugs,  before  placing  the  plants  in 
position. 

Forcing  Chicory. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  readers  acted 
on  the  advice  which  I  gave  them  last  year, 
and  grew  a  nice  lot  of  Chicory  in  their  gar¬ 
den  during  the  summer  !  Those  who  did 
can  now  reap  a  rich  reward  by  placing  a 
few  roots  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  an  out¬ 
house.  Of  course,  the  roots  could  have  gone 
in  much  earlier,  but  there  has  been  no  short¬ 
age  of  salad  so  far  ;  the  difficulty  has  been 
rather  to  eat  the  Lettuces,  Endive,  and 
Celery  before  they  spoiled.  Any  deep  box 
will  do  to  put  the  Chicory  roots  in,  provid¬ 
ing  that  it  allows  of  soil  or  leaves  being 
placed  around  the  heads  of  the  plants. 
Leaves  do  excellently  for  packing  the  roots 
in,  or  old  soil  from  the  potting  shed  may 
be  used.  Place  the  receptacles  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  greenhouse  or  shed,  or  invert 
an  empty  box  over  the  roots  to  keep  them  and 
the  young  leaves  dark,  when  they  come. 

Raising  Vines  from  Eyes. 

Ihe  eyes  "or  dormant  buds  of  the  Grape 
Vine  afford  a  capital  means  of  raising  young 
plants  for  various  purposes.  Even  if  they 
are  not  required  for  fruiting,  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  elegant  to  warrant  a  place  being, 
given  them  in  the  greenhouse,  while  they 
are  excellent  for  clothing  bare  walls  or  posts 


outdoors.  Each  bud  should  have  about  an 
inch  of  wood  attached  to  it,  and  should  be 
buried  under  half  an  inch  of  soil  and  kept 
in  the  warmest  spot  available.  The  eyes  or 
buds  are  found  on  the  portion  of  t£ie  vine 
shoot  removed  in  pruning,  viz.,  the  part 
which  bore  the  Grapes  last  year. 

Diaries  and  Note-taking. 

The  receipt  of  the  “  G.W.”  pocket  diary 
for  1908  reminds  me  what  a  very  useful 
habit  to  cultivate  is  that  of  note-taking, 
especially  to  the  novice.  I  remember  in  my 
youthful  days  that  I  used  to  make  a  point 
of  jotting  down  something  in  my  garden 
diary  every  day,  whether  important  or 
trivial,  and  I  used  to  find  the  notes  thus 
made  of  great  assistance  in  the  next,  and 
sometimes  subsequent  years.  And  we  then 
had  nothing  half  so  good  at  the  price  as 
the  “  G.W.”  diary,  which,  without  doubt, 
improves  from  year  to  year.  To  every 
reader  I  would  say  :  Buy  it  1 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seasonable  Notes  on  Odontoglossums. 

In  the  cool  house  the  bulk  of  the  Odonto¬ 
glossums  will  be  in  full  growth,  the  plants 
must  therefore  have  every  encouragement  to 
assist  them  in  growth  development.  A  few 
years  ago  writers  of  Orchid  calendars  ad¬ 
vocated  a  low  temperature  for  Odontoglos¬ 
sums.  It  was  quite  common  to  advocate  a 
temperature  of  from  40  to  45  degrees  for 
these  plants  during  the  winter  season.  This 
has  long  since  appeared  to  me  to  be  contrary 
to  nature.  In  the  case  of  all  plant  life,  the 
season  at  which  they  are  in  the  most  active 
stage  of  growth  is  a  season  when  they  can 
best  accommodate  themselves  to  the  facilities 
to  encourage  such  growth.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  result  of  low  temperatures 
during  the  growing  season  produces  .alpine 
conditions  of  growth,  in  the  dwarfed  and 
stunted  pseudo-bulbs,  which  cool  conditions 
of  culture  generally  produce. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  our  Odontoglossum 
house  fall  below  50  degrees,  our  normal 
night  temperature  being  53  to  55  degrees. 
This  affords  the  necessary  facilities  for  the 
development  of  growth  during  the  winter 
season,  and  in  my  opinion  more  satisfactory 
results  are  obtainable  with  such  treatment. 
As  the  pseudo-bulbs  develop,  the  flower 
scapes  make  their  appearance,  and  small 
slugs  and  shell  snails,  which  more  often 
than  not  are  brought  into  the  house  with  the 
moss  used  in  the  potting  compost,  attack 
the  flower  spikes,  ' and  are  most  destructive 
also  to  young  roots.  In  the  case  of  the 
flower  spikes,  it  is  as  well  to  wrap  a  piece 
of  cotton-wool  about  the  base  of  the  pseudo¬ 
bulb,  or  around  the  leaf  through  which  the 
spike  is  developing;  although  this  does  not 
actually  prevent  the,  slugs  climbing  over,  it 
is  a  barrier  difficult  to  surmount.  Small 
portions  of  bran  or  brewer’s  grains  placed 
about  the  stages  form  an  excellent  feeding 
ground  for  slugs  and  snails,  and  by  search¬ 
ing  round  with  the  aid  of  a  light  they  may 
be  easily  caught  and  destroyed. 

Advancing-  Flower  Scapes. 

All  flower  scapes  that  are  now  in  a  for¬ 
ward  state  should  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  they  may  obtain  the  full  benefit  of 
the  available  light.  One  can  scarcely 
realise  how  great  an  effect  light  has  in  pro¬ 
ducing  texture  and  colour  in  flowers :  the 
light  at  the  present  season  should  be  strength¬ 
ening  to  all  advancing  flower  scapes,  either 
by  suspending  from  the  roof  glass  or  rais¬ 
ing  them  in  such  a  manner  from  the  stages 
that  they  may  obtain  full  benefit  of  all  avail¬ 
able  light.  Where  a  succession  of  flowering 
plants  is  desirable,  some  of  the  early-flower¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  deciduous  Dendrobiums 


will  now  have  their  flower  buds  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  state.  Selections  of  the  most  forward 
of  these  should  be  made ;  the  plants  may 
then  be  gradually  removed  from  their  rest¬ 
ing  quarters  to  a  house  where  more  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  can  be 
afforded.  I  would  particularly  point  out 
the  desirability  of  removal  gradually,  for 
if  put  direct  from  the  resting  position  into 
heat  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  produce 
young  growths  instead  of  flowers,  and  dis¬ 
appointing  results  will  follow. 

Mexican  Laelias. 

The  Mexican  section  of  Laelias,  especially 
L.  anceps  in  both  the  typical  and  white 
varieties,  will  last  for  several  weeks  in  per¬ 
fection  if  they  are  kept  in  a  house  where 
there  is  little  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  remove  plants  where 
grown  among  the  Cattleyas  to  a  cool,  dry 
conservatory,  or  even  to  a  living  room,  after 
the  flowers  are  expanded.  By  so  doing  they 
last  much  longer,  and  are  considerably  more 
durable  for  cut  flower  purposes,  if  placed 
under  cool  conditions  a  few  days  before  they 
are  wanted  for  such  purpose. 

H.  J.  Chapman, 

R.H.S. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  next 
fortnightly  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruit 
at  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  will  be 
held  on  January  14th  from  1  to  5  p.m. 
A  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  3  o'clock  by 
Mr.  J.  Gregory,  on  “R.H.S.  Exhibitions.” 

Odontioda  craveniana. 

The  parentage  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid 
was  C.  noetzliana,  crossed  O.  cordatum. 
The  sepals  and  wavy  petals  spreading 
horizontally  are  almost  of  a  scarlet-ver¬ 
milion  colour,  as  shown  by  the  dull  light 
of  a  December  day.  The  lip  is  orange- 
scarlet,  and  ornamented  with  a  wavy 
creamy  band  near  the  apex.  The  crest 
is  golden.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
on  December  31st  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 
Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker 
leaving  Messrs.  Alexander  Cross  and 
Sons,  after  three  years’  service,  he  got  a 
very  pleasant  surprise  in  being  asked  to 
come  back  and  receive  a  presentation 
from  the  staff  of  the  firm.  The  meeting 
took  place  in  the  board  room,  and  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Walker, 
who  presented  Mr.  Parker  with  a  gold 
watch,  bearing  an  inscription  and  Mr. 
Parker’s  masonic  mark  on  the  back  there¬ 
of.  This  shows  how  much  he  was  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  staff.  Mr.  Parker  is  well 
known  both  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
He  is  now  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Simons,  36  and  38,  West 
George  Street,  Glasgow.  He  is  also  the 
hon.  local  secretary  of  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
deners’  Orphan  Fund,  for  which,  he  re¬ 
cently  collected  ^5  5s.  and  sent  it  on  to 
Mr.  B.  Wynne,  30,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Speaking  recently  before  the  members 
of  the  Leven  Horticultural  Society,  Mr. 

R.  C.  Munro  Ferguson,  M.P.,  remarked 
that  they  in  Scotland  were  noted  all  over 
the  world  for  their  horticultural  abilities,  ( 
and  their  gardens  could  compare  with 
any.  He  did  not  know,  however,  that  the 
practice  of  gardening  was  so  general  in 
Scotland  as  it  was  in  England,  and  he 
thought  a  good  deal  might  be  done  by 
societies  Such  as  theirs  in  heven  to  render 
the  practice  of  gardening  more  general. 


January  n,  1908. 
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The  sleeping  Roses  dream  of  spring, 

And  working  plan  their  summer 
flowers ; 

So  midst  the  winter  of  our  life; 

Let  us  prepare  for  brighter  hours. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

The  mild  winter  has  so  far  favoured 
the  Roses,  but  we  must  still  be  on  our 
guard,  for  at  any  moment  a  sharp  frost 
may  play  havoq  with  our  more  delicate 
plants ;  therefore  our  first  duty  is  to  see 
that  they  are  secured  from  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy. 

Protection  is  sufficiently  secured  for 
the  more  hardy  kinds  by  their  being 
planted  with  the  shelter  afforded  by  walls 
or  hedges;  indeed,  some  like  Gloire  de 
Dijon  are  sufficiently  sturdy  to  be  able  to 
withstand  even  a  northern  aspect ;  but  for 
the  tender  and  delicate  plants,  such  as 
Teas,  bracken  placed  lightly,  but  thickly, 
amongst  the  dwarf  Teas  is  far  superior  to 
the  untidiness  of  straw,  with  •  the  added 
advantage  of  not  being  likely  to  be  blown 
away.  If  beaten  down  by  a  heavy  snow, 
a  further  supply  must  be  added. 

I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  tie  the  stems 
of  standards,  and  even  of  dwarfs  together, 
and  tie  bracken  hanging  down  from  the 
top  like  a  kind  of  thatch.  Make  it  se¬ 
cure  against  the  wind,  but  do  not  fasten 
it  to  the  stem  underneath  the  head  so  that 
it  may  not  hold  the  damp  against  the 
stems.  M, 

bnould  you  employ  Fir  or  Laurel 
boughs  or  other  heavy  material,  you  must 
employ  some  support  to  counteract  the 
weight  and  heavy  winds. 

As  a  rule,  ten  or  twelve  degrees  of 
frost,  if  not  unduly  prolonged  and  if  un¬ 
accompanied  by  a  drying  east  wind,  will 
do  no  harm ;  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
remove  protection  during  mild  weather, 
so  that  the  plants  may  have  as  much  as 
possible  natural  conditions  of  life. 

Snow  around  the  roots  is  a  good  protec¬ 
tion,  but  (if  at  all  heavy)  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  branches  lest  its  weight 
should  break  them  off. 

Labels  should  now  be  seen  to.  The 
pleasure  of  a  Rose  garden  is  very  greatly- 
enhanced  by  knowing  the  names  of  your 
plants.  The  only  labels  which  I  have 
found  to  be  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
“Acme”  labels,  wired  on.  In  addition, 

I  keep  a  plan  of  my  Rose  garden  showing 
the  position  therein  of  each  plant  and  its 
name.  Thus  if  labels  are  accidentally  re¬ 
moved,  I  know  where  to  seek  each  plant. 
But  a  good  rosarian  would  know  every 
plant  (as  I  do)  by  its  personal  appearance. 

STAKING. — Many  of  your  existing  stakes 
will  have  rotted  so  much  that  a  slight 
gale  of  wind  will  break  them  off  close  to 
the  ground,  and  by  swaying  the  plant, 
cause  damage  to  the  roots.  Now  is  the 
time  to  examine,  test,  and  renew  your 
stakes. 

East  Winds  are  exceedingly  harmful, 


especially  to  newly-planted  Roses,  as  it 
dries  the  sap  out  of  them  and  causes  them 
to  die.  A  north  wind  will  seldom  more 
than  check  a  plant  overmuch,  but  east 
winds  are  very  destructive ;  therefore,  if 
needed,  build  walls,  or  plant  trees  and 
hedges,  not  only  to  break  the  force  of  the 
wind,  but  also  to  save  your  plants  from 
excessively  cold  and  drying  winds. 

Insects  and  Pests  of  all  kinds  I  will 
speak  of  in  another  paper,  contenting  my¬ 
self  now  by  reminding  the  rosarian  that 
much  good  work  may  ncnv-  be  done  in  this 
direction. 

Planting,  as  long  as  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  good,  may  still  be  done,  but  I  do 
not  recommend  it.  Better  wait  until 
March. 

Grafting  in  Heat  is  best  done  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  may  (though  not  advised)  be 
continued  in  February.  Most  amateurs 
being  unable  to  do  this  work,  I  only  men¬ 
tion  it  to  remind  the  others  that  now  is 
the  time  for  winter  grafting. 

Manuring  I  will  treat  of  in  a  separate 
paper.  During  light  frosts  apply  in 
quantity  strong  liquid  manure,  which  will 
quickly  sink  into  the  ground  and  confer 
much  benefit. 

After  high  Winds  look  to  young 
plants,  labels,  and  stakes,  also  to  the  pro¬ 
tecting  material,  that  damages  may  be 
promptly  repaired.  This  especially  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  Teas. 

Standard  Stocks  may  still  be  obtained 
in  suitable  weather. 

Digging  Amongst  Roses  may  now  be 
done  to  cut  off  the  roots  of  any  trees  and 
shrubs  which  are  trying  to  encroach  upon 
your  Roses.  I  find  it  also  a  good  plan  to 
loosen  all  the  ground  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  without  damaging  Rose  tree  roots. 
Do  not  let  the  ground  be  either  sodden 
to  rot  the  plants  and  produce  mildew,  or 
too  closely  compacted  to  prevent  the  air 
from  reaching  the  roots. 

Arches,  Pergolas  and  Bowers  may 
now  be  built  around  your  climbing  Roses; 
also  see  to  your  pillars,  lattice  work,  and 
other  supports  that  they  are  secure  and 
in  good  order,  or  you  may  find  to  your 
keen  chagrin  that  a  short  visit  from  a  high 
wind  has  caused  much  damage. 

Drainage  is  absolutely  essential  if  your 
Roses  are  to  flourish.  Where  none 
exists,  now  is  the  time  to  provide  it,  and 
where  the  ground  has  a  drainage  system, 
now  is  the  time  to  see  that  it  is  not 
choked  or  obstructed  either  in  the  pipes 
or  at  the  outfall.  Do  not  trample  on  the 
ground  during  wet  or  thaw,  or  you  will 
certainly  damage  its  drainage  powers. 

New  Beds  foiy  planting  in  March 
should  now  be  prepared  and  planned,  so 
as  to  be  in  readiness  as  far  as  possible 
against  the  busier  time. 

Paths  in  vour  Rose  garden  should 
now  be  attended  to  and  new  ones  made 
where  needed. 


Mulching  I  do  not  consider  to  be  re¬ 
quired  as  a  winter  protection,  for  if  the 
soil  on  the  surface  is  kept  (as  it  should 
be)  friable  and  well  cultivated,  it  is  the 
best  of  all  mulching. 

Weeds. — Much  may  now  be  done  to 
eradicate  weeds  of  many  kinds,  it  being 
most  essential  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
to  keep  the  ground  free  from  any  en¬ 
croachment  by  these  enemies  of  our 
Roses. 

Tools.— Now  is  the  time  in  which  to 
repair  damages  and  to  buy  new  tools. 
Hoes  of  various  kinds  (Dutch  and 
Sproughton)  are  essential.  Good  work 
requires  the  best  tools  kept  in  the  best 
condition. 

Winter  Pruning  of  long  and  useless 
shoots  which  straggle  and  blow  about  in 
the  least  wind  should  be  shortened  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  to  your  plants. 

The  Amateur  should  aim  high.  If  you 
have  only  one  Rose,  tend  it  as  carefully 
as  you  would  a  favourite  child,  and  in 
due  course  it  will  repay  you  well. 

I  wish  all  my  brother  amateurs  a  glad 
and  prosperous  New  Year,  crowned  in  due 
course  with  a  glorious  wealth  of  Roses. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

Bath. 

- - 

The  City  Man — “  I  suppose  you  hate  to 
see  winter  coming  on  ?” 

The  Suburbanite — “  No  ;  not  at  all. 
It's  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
ground  in  my  garden  is  getting  too  hard 
for  the  neighbour's  hens  to  scratch." 
Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners, 

At  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  papers  were  given  on  ”  Zonal  Gera¬ 
niums  for  Winter  Flowering"  by  Mr.  F. 
Gray,  of  Shiplake  Court  Gardens,  and 
“Propagation  by  Layering"  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Bailey,  of  Leopold  House  Gardens, 
Reading.  Each  provoked  good  discus¬ 
sions,  and  many  useful  and  practical  hints 
were  given.  Votes  of  thanks  were  unani¬ 
mously  passed  at  the  close  of  each  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  Swede  for  Kitchen  Use. 

The  white  Turnip  is  most  esteemed  for 
kitchen  use  in  England,  it  is  soft  and  soon 
becomes  spongy-  and  tasteless.  The  yel¬ 
low  Turnip  is  widely  grown  in  the  garden 
in  Scotland.  The  Swede  is  paramount  in 
the  Aberdeen  market  and  keeps  good  till 
Mav. 

- +++ - 

feta  Notice. 

SMITH  AND  SIMONS. 

-We  learn  that  Mr.  Peter  Drew  and  Mr. 
James  H.  Parker  have  acquired  the  good¬ 
will  and  stock  of  the  old-established  busi¬ 
ness  of  Smith  and  Simons,  seedsmen  and 
nurserymen,  of  Glasgow,  and  that  the 
business  will  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
address,  36  and  38.  West  George  Street, 
Glasgow,  under  the  old  title.  Messrs. 
Drew  and  Parker  have  also  secured  the 
staff  of  the  late  firm  of  Smith  and 
Simons,  and  from  their  life-long  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  leading  wholesale  and  retail 
houses,  and  their  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  trade  they  feel  confident  at  being  able 
to  increase  the  business.  They  will  give 
the  closest  personal  supervision  to  busi¬ 
ness  at  all  times.  Both  gentlemen  are 
well  known  among  seedsmen  and  nursery¬ 
men  throughout  Scotland,  and  we  wish 
them  every  success. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rohgh  outline 
drawing  or  plan -of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2493.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Plaints. 

I  have  a  few  plants  of  which  I  should 
like  to  increase  the  stock.  I  have  enclosed 
three  specimens,  of  which  I  should  like  to 
get  some  young  plants.  Will  you  tell  me 
how  and  when  to  propagate  them  ?  The  one 
marked  A  has  been  blooming  nicely  till  a 
few  days  ago.  Now  nearly  all  the  buds 
and  leaves  are  dropping  off  and  the  plant  is 
naked.  What  is  the  cause  ?  I  have  a  small 
greenhouse  which  I  keep  about  50  degs. 
What  are  the  names  of  the  plants  I  have 
marked  A,  B  and  C?  (A.  C.,  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
munds.) 

The  plant  labelled  A  is  Jacobinia  pauci- 
flora,  better  known  as  Libonia  floribunda. 
B  and  C  are  varieties  of  Rhododendron  in- 
dicum,  usually  named  Azalea  indica  or  the 
Indian  Azalea.  All  of  these  are  greenhouse 
subjects,  but  the  first-named  requires  the 
greater  amount  of  heat  in  winter  to  keep  its 
leaves  from  falling,  though  very  little  harm 
will  result  from  this,  as  the  plant  will  com¬ 
mence  growing  again  in  spring.  Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  cut  it  back  early  in  March 
or  even  in  February  and  then  encourage  it 
to  make  igrowth  in  March,  so  that  you  could 
take  cuttings.  These  may  be  taken  off  with 
a  small  heel  of  the  old  wood  when  about 
2  in.  or  3  in,  long  and  inserted  firmly  in 
pots  of  very  sandy  soil.  At  that  season  of 
the  year  they  would  root  best  if  the  pot  is 
partly  plunged  in  a  hotbed  with  a  bottom 
heat  of  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  If  you  make  up 
a  hotbed  some  time  in  March,  or  as  soon 
as  the  cuttings  are  ready  to  take,  you  could 
stand  the  pots  on  the  top  of  the  soil  of  the 
bed  or  plunge  them  to  half  the  depth  of  the 
pot.  In  a  frame  like  this  a  bell-glass 

would  not  be  necessary,  but  as  the  plant 
may  also  be  rooted  in  the  greenhouse  if  the 
temperature  is  sufficiently  high  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  pots,  with  a  bell-glass 
or  hand-light,  so  as  to  keep  the  moisture 
about  them.  If  you  have  no  other  conveni¬ 
ence  than  the  greenhouse  you  can  wait  till 
April  before  taking  the  cuttings  and  cover 
them  with  a  bell-glass  as  stated.  As  soon  as 
they  are  rooted  pot  them  off  in  thumb  pots 
and  keep  them  growing.  Pinch  the  tops 
some  time  after  potting  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  bushy  plant.  Give  a  shift  into 
larger  sizes  when  the  roots  commence  to 
run  round  the  sides  of  the  pot.  This  will 
encourage  the  plants  to  make  good  growth 
during  the  summer,  and  next  autumn  and 
winter  you  will  have  nice  flowering  plants 
of  small  size.  After  flowering  they  can  be 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


pruned  back  and  grown  on  again  for  other 
years  until  the  plants  get  too  large  for  you. 
The  Indian  Azaleas  may  be  propagated  much 
in  the  .same  way  at  the  same  time  and  under 
the  same  conditions.  They  will  probably 
take  longer  to  .root,  however,  and  you  will 
have  to  exercise  patience.  They  may  be 
rooted  in  sandy  peat.  When  rooted  pot 
them  off  singly  and  encourage  them  to  make 
good  growth  early  in  the  season  by  giving 
a  fairly  high  temperature  and  keeping  them 
syringed  twice  a  day  in  fine  weather.  They 
may  not  reach  flowering  size  the  first  year, 
but  may  require  stopping  to  make  them 
bushy  if  they  are  inclined  to  run  away  with 
one  or  two  stems.  Peat,  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sand,  is,  of  course,  the  proper 
soil  for  this  class  of  plants.  You  will  have 
to  exercise  great  care  in  keeping  them  just 
moist  at  all  times,  but  never  sodden.  When 
they  get  to  flowering  size  encourage  them 
to  imake  growth  early  in  the  summer  and 
then  in  July  stand  them  out  of  doors  in  a 
shady  situation  for  a  week  to  harden,  and 
then  place  them  in  full  sunshine  on  a  bed 
of  ashes.  This  will  encourage  them  to 
ripen  their  wood  and  plump  up  their  flower 
buds. 

2494.  Yellow  and  White  Daisies. 

I  had  a  lot  of  cuttings  given  me  by  a 
friend  of  yellow  and  white  Daisies,  which 
bloomed  in  profusion  out  of  doors  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  I  put  them  all  in  boxes  to  strike  in  a 
cold  greenhouse,  and  many  of  them  looked  as 
if  they  were  growing.  I  want  to  know  if  I 
should  now  pot  them  off  separately,  as  they 
are  rather  crowded  in  the  boxes,  or  had  I 
better  wait  till  the  spring?  (Mystery, 
Soms.) 

We  presume  that  by  yellow  and  white 
Daisies  you  mean  early  flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  which  bloom  out  of  doors.  Evi¬ 
dently  they  are  among  the  latest  of  the  early 
flowering  varieties,  and  may  be  Pompons, 
judging  from  your  description.  It  is  a  little 
too  early  to  shift  them  out  of  boxes  yet,  and 
as  the  light  will  be  better  some  time  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  we  would  advise  you  to  wait  till  then 
before  potting  them  off.  They  should  be 
prevented  from  growing  too  rapidly  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  as  cool  a  place  of  the  greenhouse 
as  you  have,  and  after  potting  them  off  they 
may  be  put  into  cold  frames  at  least  by  the 
beginning  of  March. 

2495.  Amaryllis  Czar. 

I  have  an  Amaryllis  Czar  which  I  bought 
from  Kelway’s  nursery  last  spring,  and  they 
told  me  it  should  flower  last  summer  in  a 
cold  house.  I  told  them  I  had  no  heat. 
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The  thing  did  not  flower  and  made  about 
three  leaves.  Now  I  see  they  are  all  falling 
off,  turning  yellow  and  damping  off  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves.  Is  this  as  it  should  be? 
Will  it  start  into  growth  again  in  spring, 
or  .what  should  I  do  with  it?  (Mystery, 
Soms.) 

The  varieties  of  Amaryllis  do  bloom  under 
cool  conditions,  though  they  attain  greatest 
perfection  in  an  intermediate  house  while 
making  their  growth  and  advancing  to 
bloom.  Possibly  the  bulb  .was  not  large 
enough  to' flower  last  year.  When  it  starts 
into  growth  you  could  keep  it  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  but  well  exposed  to 
light.  It  is  natural  for  the  leaves  to  die 
down  in  winter,  and  if  yours  had  been 
started  early  in  heat  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  died  down  earlier.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  re-pot  it  next  month,  putting  it 
in  some  good  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of  sand, 
to  enable  the  superfluous  water  to  pass  freely 
away.  Leaves,  and  possibly  flowers,  will 
push  up  again  in  spring,  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  gets  sufficiently  high.  When  in  full 
growth,  give  plenty  of  water,  with  liquid 
manure  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  bulbs.  Keep  it  well 
exposed  to  sunlight. 

2496.  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum. 

Could  you  tell  me  how  soon  I  ought  to  pot  — 
up  Lilium  rubrum  and  if  it  should  be  put 
in  a  frame  on  a  hotbed?  (Mystery,  Soms.) 

We  presume  your  Lily  is  merely  a  variety 
of  speciosum,  which,  under  natural  condi¬ 
tions,  blooms  very  late  in  the  season.  It  is  ’ 
not  a  very  good  subject  for  forcing,  although 
if  you  obtain  retarded  bulbs  they  can  be  had 
in  blcom  during  winter.  They  practically 
require  a  good  long  season  to  come  into  bloom 
in  a  cold  greenhouse,  and  would  not-  flower 
much  before  September,  if  at  all.  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  stems  and  leaves  have  quite 
withered  away  by  this  time,  and  in  that  case 
you  can  re-pot  the  bulbs  in  a  good  rich  com¬ 
post,  with  plenty  of  sand  and  drainage.  The 
best  plan  would  be  to  plant  it  in  a  well 
lighted  position  in  the  greenhouse  and 
supply  it  with  plenty  of  water  when  in  full 
growth,  and  under  these  conditions  it  will 
bloom  earlier  than  if  planted  out  of  doors. 

At  the  same  time,  if  you  wish  to  retard  the 
flowers  to  make  them  as  late  as  possible,  you 
could  stand  the  pots  in  a  well  lighted  posi¬ 
tion  shaded  from  the  direct  sunshine  during 
the  summer  months.  We  do  mot  think  it 
would  give  you  great  satisfaction  if  started 
on  a  hotbed. 

2497.  Cinerarias  Damping  Off. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  writing  you 
regardless  of  your  notice  on  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness.  Well,  this  box  I  had  despatched  be¬ 
fore  I  observed  the  notice.  Enclosed  is  a 
Cineraria  stellata,  with  which  I  have  had 
considerable  trouble,  and  should  therefore 
feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  the 
probable  causes  of  my  failure.  The  specimen 
enclosed  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  I  have 
spared,  and  can  see  the  disease,  or  what  if 
might  be,  at  the  neck  of  the  plant.  I  can 
say  from  June  to  the  present  I  have  lost  two 
hundred  plants  in  all  stages  of  growth.  To¬ 
day  my  plants  number  one  hundred,  the 
greater  part  of  them  in  32  size  pots  and  the 
remainder  in  48  pots.  At  all  times  the  roots 
are  active  and  healthy.  Strange  to  say,  this 
plant  I  have  grown  for  years,  and  had  grand 
success,  therefore  my  failure  is  a  mystery. 
They  have  had  no  manure  water  and  no  arti¬ 
ficials  ;  neither  have  they  been  watered  with 
hard  water,  but  always  judiciously.  I  now 
let  the  plants  get  rather  on  the  dry  side,  but 
as  soon  .as  watered  they  fail.  (A.  M.,  Wey- 
bridge,  Surrey.) 

We  think  the  trouble  has  been  contracted 
in  the  seed  bed.  They  are  attacked  by  the 
disease  known  as  damping,  caused  by  the 
fungus  Pythium  debaryanum,  which  is  so 
tronblesorufe  in  boxes  of  seedlings.  The 
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disease  was  unusually  troublesome  last  year, 
owing  to  the  low  temperature,  the  sunless 
days  and  the  continued  moisture  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  but  particularly  in  the  early  part  of 
summer.  This  disease  is  most  usually  con¬ 
fined  to  seedlings  in  their  early  stages,  but 
it  sometimes  attacks  plants  at  the  neck,  just 
as  yours  have  been,  after  they  attain  a  large 
size,  but  particularly  those  plants  which  re¬ 
main  soft  and  sappy.  You  do  well  to  keep 
them  rather  dry  at  the  present  time,  and  if 
stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes  near  the  glass,  for 
the  sake  of  light,  and  in  a  temperature  of 
35  degs.,  or  slightly  above  that  during  the 
winter  with  a  rise,  of  course,  by  day,  you 
may  be  able  to  control  the  disease.  We 
fear,  however,  that  it  is  in  the  soil  of  all 
the  pots,  having  been  transferred  from  the 
boxes  to  pots  in  the  seedling  stage.  The 
fungus  was  represented  by  very  numerous 
branching  threads  on  some  parts  of  the  neck 
of  the  plant  you  sent  us.  With  a  little  care 
during  the  present  month  you  may  get  over 
your  difficulty  now  with  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  lot  of  plants,  but  if  a  wet  season  should 
occur  next  year,,  we  would  caution  you  to 
be  very  careful  with  the  watering-pot,  in  the 
early  stages  especially. 

2498.  Re-potting;  Pelargoniums. 

According  to  instructions  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  I  put  in  about  six  dozen  cut¬ 
tings  of  Geraniums  in  small  pots  about  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn,  and  at  the  end  of 
September  I  placed  them  in  the  greenhouse 
(heated),  and  they  have  grown  so  much  that 
they  are  now  crowded.  Should  I  re-pot  them 
now  singly,  or  if  I  thin  them  out  by  stand¬ 
ing  the  pots  further  apart,  will  that  be  suffi¬ 
cient?  (C.  Miller,  Wilts.) 

We  should  not  advise  you  to  re-pot  the 
plants  till  March,  when  the  worst  of  the 
winter  will  be  over  and  the  light  better. 
You  were  evidently  keeping  the  greenhouse 
too  warm  for  the  mild  weather  which  pre¬ 
vailed  till  the  end.  of  December.  Growth 
made  at  this  time  must  be  slender,  owing 
to  the  bad  light,  and  perhaps  insufficient 
ventilation.  If  room  can  be  spared,  stand 
the  pots  further  apart,  and  that  will  let  the 
light  better  amongst  the  plants.  The  tem¬ 
perature  need  not  be  higher  than  40  degs. 
at  night,  and  if  you  could  be  sure  that  it 
would  not  fall  too  low  before  morning,  the 
temperature  need  not  be  higher  than  35  degs. 
—which  would  make  the  plants  safe  and 
keep  them  from  making  too  much  growth  at 
an  unseasonable  time  of  the  year.  If  other 
plants  are  resting  in  the  same  house,  no  fire 
would  be  necessary,  except  on  frosty  nights, 
and  that  would  serve  to  keep  the  plants  in 
check.  Of  course,  during  long  spells  of 
damp  weather  a  little  fire  heat  now  and  again 
is  beneficial  in  driving  out  the  damp. 

2499.  Propagating  Lobelias. 

How  soon  can  I  commence  propagating 
Lobelias  ?  I  have  a  variety  that  flowers  very 
freely,  and  I  put  in  two  hundred  cuttings 
in  boxes  last  September,  but  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  them  damped  off  during  November. 
A  friend  suggested  that  I  shaded  them  too 
much  or  kept  them  too  wet.  I  scarcely  think 
that  was  the  fault,  as  they -seemed  to  strike 
all  right  and  looked  well  when  I  put  them 
in  the  greenhouse  at  the  end  of  September. 

I  stood  the  boxes  on  the  front  stages  of  the 
greenhouse  (lean-to)  next  the  path,  and  for 
some  time  there  were  Chrysanthemums  on 
the  staging  behind  them,  they  did  not  get 
much  watering  during  November,  as  they 
seemed  wet  enough.  The  few  plants  left 
look  healthy  enough,  and  I  would  like  to 
increase  them,  and  that  is  what  I  wanted  to 
ask  about.  (A.  Proctor,  Lines.) 

Your  friend  was  probably  right  in  saying 
that  you  shaded  them  too  much,  even  if  you 
did  not  keep  them  too  wet.  The  fact  that 
Chrysanthemums  stood  on  the  stages  behind 
them  would  prevent  them  from  getting  a 
fair  share  of  light.  It  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 


pose  Lobelias  well  to  the  light,  especially 
those  that  have  been  struck  in  the  autumn. 
On  future  occasions  it  would  be  well  to 
strike  the  cuttings  early,  and  when  you  take 
them  indoors  in  September  place  them  on  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a  house  where 
frost  is  at  least  kept  out.  They  really  do  not 
want  much  heat  unless  you  want  to  make 
them  grow  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cut¬ 
tings.  You  could  put  them  into  heat  in  a 
well  lighted  place  and  commence  taking 
cuttings  in  February.  Use  sandy  soil  in  the 
boxes,  and  elevate  panes  of  glass  on  pegs 
over  the  Lobelias,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  roots.  The  plants  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  growth  for  more  cut¬ 
tings,  and  when  the  cuttings  you  put  in 
presently  have  rooted  and  made  a  little 
growth  you  can  take  off  the  tips  and  use 
them  as  cuttings.  Next  year  it  would  be 
well  to  pot  up  a  few  pots  of  Lobelias  some 
time  in  summer  and  keep  them  cut  down 
now  and  again,  to  prevent  them  from  flower¬ 
ing,  and  make  stocky,  leafy  shoots.  These 
pots  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  put  in  heat  when  you  want 
to  get  cuttings  from  them  in  early  or  late 
spring,  according  to  the  number  you  have 
and  the  heat  at  command. 

2500.  Seedling;  Pelargoniums. 

I  sowed  some  seeds  of  Geranium  Henry 
Jacoby  last  summer,  and  they  are  now  2  in. 
to  4  in.  high  in  the  greenhouse.  How  long 
do  they  take  to  flower?  Will  they  be  the 
same  colour  as  Henry  Jacoby,  or  will  they 
be  different?  (A.  Burnett,  Sussex.) 

Pelargoniums  are  shrubs,  and  take  longer 
to  come  into  flower  from  seedlings  than  they 
would  from  cuttings  of  established  plants. 
If  you  had  sown  them  in  spring,  however, 
they  would  have  come  into  bloom  some  time 
in  late  summer  or  autumn,  and  you  would 
have  then  seen  whether  the  colours  were 
good  enough  to  make  them  worthy  of  pre¬ 
servation  and  propagation.  As  it  is,  they 
should  flower  early  next  summer,  if  you 
start  them  into  growth  fairly  early  and  keep 
them  growing  vigorously.  It  is  a  matter 
of  speculation  as  to  what  the  colour  may  be, 
and  as  a  rule  you  can  scarcely  rely  upon 
getting  any  of  them  the  same  colour  as  the 
parent,  though  they  may  produce  various 
shades  of  red  in  different  individuals.  It  is 
also  a  question  whether  the  flowers  were 
crossed  with  pollen  from  any  other  variety, 
and,  if  so,  the  colour  would,  of  course,  be 
influenced  in  this  way.  In  any  case,  the 
plan  is  to  select  only  those  colours  which  are 
good  and  pleasing. 
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2501.  Design  of  Beds. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Gardening 
World  for  about  four  years,  and  1  think  it 
a  very  useful  book.  Would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  help  me?  I  have  enclosed  a  rough  plan 
of  the  front  of  the  house,  and  also  a  post¬ 
card.  I  wanted  to  turf  the  large  bed,  grub 
the  shrubs  up  and  fix  a  sundial  in  the  centre, 
and  have  a  design  of  flower  beds  all  round 
the  dial.  _  Could  you  give  any  idea  what 
shaped  beds  would  look  best?  Also  how  to 
cut  them  out.  I  wanted  grass  paths-  to  the 
dial.  (J.  W.,  Berks.) 

A  design  of  beds  immediately  surrounding 
the  dial  must  necessarily  be  rather  formal. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  may  want  to  spread 
them  all  over  the  grass  on  that  piece  of 
ground  devoted  to  shrubs  at  the  present  time. 
Even  then,  any  design  made  out  wot«*d  have 
to  conform  to  the  outline  of  that  piece  of 
ground.  To  begin  with,  your  best  plan 
would  be  to  dig  the  ground  all  over  evenly 
after  lifting  the  shrubs.  Then  get  it 
properly  levelled,  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
rest  of  the  grass  in  front  of  the  house.  Then 
tread  the  ground  all  over  evenly  and  fill  up 
any  places  that  may  be  hollow.  The  next 


method  of  procedure  is  to  mark  out  the  spot 
for  the  dial,  putting  in  a  peg  there.  Then, 
if  you  want  a  simple  design,  immediately 
around  the  dial  you  could  describe  a  circle 
of  any  given  size,  according  to  requirements, 
to  mark  the  outer  boundary  of  the  beds.  In¬ 
side  of  this  mark  a  smaller  circle  sufficiently^ 
large  to  include  the  dial  with  a  path  of 
suitable  width  round  it.  That  would,  of 
course,  be  circular.  Then  the  big  circle 
could  be  measured  into  six  equal  portions, 
and  at  the  points  make  that  the  centre  of  the 
six  walks,  of  a  width  to  meet  your  require¬ 
ments  ;  but,  of  course,  these  need  not  be  very 
wide,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  much 
traffic  to  the  dial.  The  marking  off  of  the 
six  paths  in  this  manner  will  leave  six  beds 
between,  and  they  will  be  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  as  the  outer  circle  will  be  so  much 
wider  than  the  inner  one.  Those  beds  could, 
of  course,  be  appropriately  planted  with  suit¬ 
able  flowering  subjects.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  want  the  design  to  be  spread  over  the 
whole  of  thi9  large  bed  of  shrubs  as  it 
stands  at  present,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  beds  that  would  conform  to  the  outline. 
A  complicated  design  in  that  position  we  do 
not  think  would  look  well,  and  for  that 
rea.son  we  tnink  the  design  already  de¬ 
scribed,  if  appropriately  planted,  would  be 
like  one  large  bed  at  a  distance  laid  out  in 
panels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dial  might 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  that  piece  with 
about  three  curved  beds  running  parallel 
with  the  edge  of  the  border  of  flowers  in 
front  of  the  shrubs.  The  length  of  them,  of 
course,  could  be  determined  by  the  area  of 
ground,  but  sufficient  width  should  be  left 
between  each  to  give  freedom  of  walking ' 
over  the  grass.  You  might  have  two  straight, 
oblong  'beds  at  the  far  end  of  this  piece 
next  to  the  iron  fence,  but  unless  you  lift 
that  Douglas  Pine  you  could  scarcely  expect 
symmetry  by  .having  any  more  fan  the 
three  curved  beds  mentioned.  Instead  of 
having  merely  curved  edges,  these  might  be 
variously  undulated,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
formality  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  give  in  words  a  description  of 
any  complicated  design  without  a  drawing, 
but  we  think  a  complicated  design  would  be 
out  of  place  there.  No  turf  should  be 
laid  until  you  have  marked  the  outline  of 
the  -beds  to  be  formed.  Put  in  pegs  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  outlines,  and  draw  a  furrow  about 
2  in.  deep  merely  to  show  where  to  lay  the 
turf.  Good  pieces  of  turf  could  be  taken 
and  unrolled  just  at  the  edges  of  the  beds, 
and  then  turf  down  all  the  remaining  areas, 
so  that  you  would  only  have  to  turf  those 
portions  that  would  remain  permanently  in 
grass,  thereby  saving  a  large  waste  in  cut- 
ting  out  different  beds  after  turf  has  been 
laid.  If  turf  is  difficult  to  get,  vou  could 
merely  outline  the  beds  with  turves  placed 
at  the  level  of  the  ground  and  then  sow  the 
remaining  portions  with  grass  seed  about 
the  beginning  of  April. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2502.  Varieties  not  Showing1  Buds. 

My  Chrysanthemums  lcok  healthy  and  are 
well  grown.  During  summer  they  were  fed 
on  Clay’s,  and  treated  the  same  as  other 
kinds  which  have -done  well.  They  were 
brought  into  a  cold  house  in  September.  The 
following  are  showing  no  buds  : — Mme. 
Paolo  Radaelli,  Valerie  Greenham,  Winter 
Cheer  and  Edith  Smith.  The  following  are 
just  commencing  to  show  bud  : — Mrs.  Bark¬ 
ley,  President  Viger  and  Emily  Powers.  Can 
3rou  tell  me  where  I  have  erred,  or  what  is 
the  matter  with  my  plants?  (J.  Sturt, 
Middlesex.) 

Judging  from  your  description  of  the  treat¬ 
ment,  we  conclude  that  you  have  made  some 
mistake  in  the  taking  of  the  buds.  For  in¬ 
stance,  after  the  proper  bud  makes  its  ap- 
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pearance  it  is  just  possible  to  leave  it  too 
long,  during  which  time  the  side  buds  grow 
up  and  cause  the  top  bud  to  die  or  become 
blind.  When  the  ‘buds  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  that  you  desire  to  save,  your  best  plan 
is  to  remove  the  side  buds  as  soon  as  this  is 
possible  without  injuring  the  one  you  wish 
to  save.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  have 
been  due  to  a  wrong  time  for  stopping  cer¬ 
tain  varieties.  This,  of  course,  has  to  be 
learned  by  observation,  unless  you  can  get 
the  necessary  treatment  along  with  the  Chry¬ 
santhemums  themselves.  For  instance,  in 
general  terms  early  varieties  may  be  stopped 
in  April  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  second 
crown,  while  'late  varieties  may  be  stopped 
in  May  and  the  first  or  crown  bud  taken. 
This  stopping,  as  it  is  called,  merely  means 
the  removal  of  the  young  tip  of  the  shoot, 
not  cutting  hack  the  stems.  In  reference  to 
the  varieties,  we  may  say  that  Mme.  P. 
Radaelli  may  be  stopped  at  the  beginning  of 
May  and  the  first  crown  bud  taken  ;  Valerie 
G.reenham  may  be  stopped  at  the  end  of 
March  and  the  second  crown  bud  taken ; 
Winter  Cheer  is  a  late  or  December  variety, 
only  grown  for  decorative  purposes ;  Edith 
Smith  may  be  stopped  March  20th  and  the 
second  crown  bud  taken  ;  Mrs.  Barkley  may 
be  stopped  about  the  middle  of  April  and 
the  second  crown  taken  ;  President  Viger  may 
be  stopped  June  10th  and  the  first  crown 
taken ;  Emily  Powers  we  fail  to  find,  pos¬ 
sibly  it  is  a  decorative  variety.  These  late- 
flowering  kinds  should  be  propagated  in 
March  and  stopped  a  time  or  two  to  make 
them  bushy. 


VEGETABLES. 

2503.  Brussels  Sprouts  Settling  Down. 

Can  you  advise  me  about  my  Brussels 
Sprouts  ?  I  sowed  Veitch’s  Exhibition  and 
planted  them  out  as  advised  in  Sutton’s 
book  in  rows  30  in.  apart,  mostly  30  in. 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  some  3  ft.  apart. 
They  are  .a  good  crop,  but  the  stems  seem 
weak,  and  instead  of  standing  well  up  they 
are  .sitting  down  with  half  the  stem  and  half 
the  crop  on  the  ground.  Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  remedy  this  another  year  ? 
(Lower  Hardres,  Kent.) 

In  trying  to  account  for  your  Brussels 
Sprouts  settling  down  it  is  largely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  light,  exposure,  season  and  soil.  Evi¬ 
dently  you  have  given  them  plenty  of  space 
between  the  lines  and  the  plants.  In  the 
first  place,  all  the  Brassica  tribe  should  be 
planted  in  situations  well  exposed  to  light, 
though  sheltered  from  .any  quarter  -from 
which  strong  gales  may  be  experienced.  It 
is  just  possible  that  your  soil  may  be  very 
light  naturally,  or  made  so  by  the  long- 
continued  yearly  addition  of  manure  or  de¬ 
caying  vegetable  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  naturally  rich  (or  made  so)  and 
sandy.  Then  the  continued  cloudy  weather 
and  frequent  rain  during  the  past  season 
caused  quite  a  number  of  subjects  to  make 
rampant  growth  without  steadily  building 
up  and  hardening  the  stem.  The  result  was 
that  these  stems  afterwards  settled  down, 
either  of  their  own  accord  or  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  heavy  rain,  which,  in  our  district 
at  least,  occurred  at  frequent  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth.  Then, 
for  future  directions,  we  should  advise  you 
to  give  good  attention  to  light,  or,  in  other 
words,  select  situations  not  shaded  by  trees. 
Another  method  would  be  to  trench  the 
ground  and  give  it  a  dressing  of  lime  on  the 
top  some  little  time  before  planting.  The 
lime  will  assist  the  humus  in  decaying,  and 
besides  releasing  plant  food,  the  ground 
would  settle  down  a  little  more  closely.  We 
are  only  presuming  that  your  soil  is  too 
light  and  rich,  but  if  we  are  correct,  you 
could  improve  it  by  adding  a  little  heavy 
loam  or  clay  as  a  dressing  from  time  to  time, 


in  addition  to  the  liming.  Amongst  the 
plants  we  noticed  last  summer  that  behaved 
in  this  way  were  Oenotheras,  the  section  also 
known  as  Godetia  and  Clarkias,  but  many 
other  things  were  also  affected  in  the  way 
we  describe. 


FRUIT. 

2504.  Grafting  Seedling  Pears. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  in  an  early  issue 
of  The  Gardening  World  if  seedling  stocks 
of  Pear  trees,  say,  two  years  old,  grafted  on 
another  stock  .would  fruit  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  if  the  scion  was  taken  from  an  older 
tree  that  had  borne  fruit.  (Novice,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

Seedling  Pears  take  a  longer  time  to  come 
into  a  fruit  bearing  state  than  scions  taken 
from  trees  already  in  bearing.  If  you  graft 
them  on  to  the  roots  of  young  stocks,  it  can¬ 
not  very  much  alter  the  results.  They  will 
be  slow  in  coming  into  bearing.  If,  how- 
~ever,  you  graft  them  upon  trees  that  are 
already  bearing,  the  grafts  will  come  into 
a  fruiting  condition  earlier  than  they  would 
on  young  stocks. 

2505.  Gooseberries  in  Pots. 

At  a  flower  show  last  summer  I  saw  some 
Gooseberries  grown  in  pots  with  single  stems 
and  bearing  splendid  crops  of  fruit.  .Are 
they  difficult  to  grow  in  this  way,  and  do 
you  think  I  would  succeed  ?  Can  you  tell 
me  how  it  is  done?  (J.  McRae,  Worcester¬ 
shire.) 

There  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  grow¬ 
ing  Gooseberries  as  upright  cordons  in  pots. 
You  may  either  get  plants  that  are  already 
partly  trained,  o.r  you  may  start  them  from 
the  very  commencement  yourself.  The  plan 
is  to  put  in  some  cuttings  of  Gooseberries 
and  let  them  grow  for  one  year,  then  prune 
them  hard  back  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  strong  young  shoots.  The  best  one 
■should  be  retained  as  a  leader  and  pruned 
about  18  in.  long.  This  will  cause  spurs  to 
be  produced  all  along  the  8  in.  that  are  left. 
It  would  be  well  to  get  them  into  pots  early, 
so  as  to  get  established  -before  they  commence 
fruiting.  If  the  cuttings  are  taken  from 
fruiting  plants  your  pot  trees  would  com¬ 
mence  bearing  when  quite  small.  Every 
year  -see  that  a  good  leader  is  left  on  the 
top  and  the  side  branches  held  in  check. 
The  latter  should,  of  course,  be  spurred  back 
to  ^  in.  or  so  at  the  winter  pruning  and  the 
leader  shortened  as  above.  One  advantage 
of  Gooseberries  in  pots  is  that  you  can  place 
them  in  a  greenhouse  or  under  cover  if  the 
weather  happens  to  be  stormy  about  the  time 
they  come  into  bloom.  Put  a  stake  to  each 
plant,  so  that  the  leader  can  be  tied  upright 
if  it  happens  to  be  crooked.  Attend  well  to 
watering  during  the  summer  months, -and 
give  weak  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week 
during  the  growing  period  when  the  tree 
is  in  bearing. 

2506.  Fyramid  Pear  Trees. 

I  planted  six  Pear  trees  in  November,  and 
would  like  to  grow  them  as  pyramids. 
Should  they  be  pruned  the  first  year  of 
planting,  and  how  should  it  be  done?  They 
are  -grafted  on  the  Quince  stock,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  they  fruit  better  in  this  way.  When 
can  I  expect  them  to  begin  bearing?  (C.  ,P. 
Maynard,  .Kent.) 

We  should  always  prune  Pear  trees  the 
first  year  if  they  require  it.  In  shortening 
back  the  side  shoots  be  careful  to  do  so  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lower  branches  will  be 
the  longest  and  succeeding  ones  above  them 
gradually  shorter.  The  leader  should  be 
cut  back  to  6  in.  or  8  in.,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  spurs  on  the  portion  left. 
You  should,  of  course,  get  a  number  of 
strong  shoots  near  the  top,  and  the  best  one 
should  be  retained  as  a  leader.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  cut  very  severely  so  long  as  the 


portion  left  develops  spurs  and  gives  off  side 
shoots  to  form  the  body  of  the  tree  at 
fairly  regular  intervals.  The  object  of  the 
Quince  stock  is  to  make  the  trees  come  into 
bearing  earlier,  and  the  check  put  upon  them 
by  the  stock  also  inclines  them  to  fruit  more 
regularly  or  frequently.  Your  trees  may 
commence  bearing,  or  at  least  some  varieties 
will,  in  the  second  or  third  year  from  plant¬ 
ing  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  trees  are 
about  three  years  old. 

2507.  Cape  Gooseberry. 

I  have  a  young  plant  of  this  in  a  pot,  but 
would  like  to  plant  it  outside  if  you  think 
it  would  succeed.  I  am  told  it  is  not  hardy, 
and,  if  so,  how  should  I  treat  it  to  get  it 
to  fruit?  A  friend  of  mine  xaised  some  seed¬ 
lings  and  gave  me  one.  (W.  H.  D.,  Dorset.) 

It  is  a  greenhouse  plant  rather  than  a 
hardy  one,  but  it  will  live  against  a  wall  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  with  no  other 
protection,  and  possibly  in  your  county  it 
would  also  fruit  against  a  south  wall.  A 
better  plan  to  ensure  regular  fruiting  would 
be  to  plant  it  in  a  greenhouse  or  orchard 
house,  where  it  can  be  encouraged  to  start 
into  growth  early  in  spring  and  then  kept 
well  ventilated  as  the  weather  gets-  fine,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  firm  wood  and 
ripening  the  fruits,  which  are  produced  in 
succession.  The  plan  would  be  to  train  the 
principal  branches  on  a  trellis  and  then  let 
it  produce  short  side  branches  rather  freely, 
but  at  the  same  time  you  should  avoid  crowd¬ 
ing,  so  that  sun  and  light  can  ripen  the 
fruits. 

2508.  Transplanting-  Gooseberries  and 
Currants. 

I  have  about  thirty  bushes  of  Gooseberries 
and  Red  and  Black  Currants.  I  did  not  get 
them  all  at  the  same  time,  so  that  they  are 
now  mixed  and  irregular.  What  I  want  to 
do  is  to  transplant  some  of  them,  so  that  all 
the  Gooseberri*s  may  be  put  together,  and  so 
on.  Some  of  them  are  six  years  old  and  a 
good  size.  Can  this  be  done  successfully, 
and  when  is  the  best  time?  (S.  Matthews, 
Notts.) 

You  can  transplant  Gooseberries  and  Cur¬ 
rants  at  the  present  time,  though  February 
would  be  rather  a  better  time  to  do  it.  They-' 
are  extremely  hardy,  however,  and  your  best 
plan  will  be  to  lift  the  Dushes,  place  them 
on  one  side,  cover  up  the  roots,  and  then 
proceed  to  trench  the  ground  to  be  re-planted. 

If  in  any  way  poor,  manure  might  be.  given 
at  this  time.  After  the  ground  has  settled 
for  a  week  or  so,  select  the  bushes  so  that 
they  will  be  of  even  size  for  any  particular 
plantation  or  row.  They  should  have  6  ft. 
of  .space  each  way,  and  certainly  not  less 
than  5  ft.  In  digging  them  up,  be  careful 
to  secure  as  many  of  the  fibrous  roots  of 
Gooseberries  as  possible.  The  Currants  are 
not  so  particular,  though  they  even  should 
be  properly  treated. 

-  I 

GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2509.  Peas  and  Mice. 

I  sowed  some  English  Wonder  Peas  in  the 
open  ground  at  the  end  of  October,  but  I 
found  on  looking  at  them  the  other  day  that 
there  were  holes  in  the  rows,  and  I  opened 
a  bit  of  the  row,  but  found  the  Peas  all 
gone.  Would  mice  have  done  this,  and,  if 
so,  what  am  I  to  do?  (J.  Herdman,  Dur¬ 
ham.) 

It  is  quite  likely  that  your  Peas  have  been 
destroyed  by  field  mice  or  voles.  The  only 
thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  tread  down  the 
soil  on  the  rows  and  set  traps  near  them. 
You  may  thus  be  able  to  catch  some  of  the 
marauders.  A  good  plan  is  to  grease  the 
inside  of  glass  jars  or  old  zinc  pails,  put 
some  water  in  the  bottom  and  then  sink  these 
traps  so  that  they  will  just  be  below  the  level 
of  the  -ground.  The  mice  often  run  into  these 
during  the  night  and  are  unable  to  get  out. 
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MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY 


For  Hardy  stuff  bound  to  thrive.  Forest  and  Fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  plants,  bulbs,  any  variety  ;  carr  age  pai  i  ; 

state  wants;  low  estimates  per  return  ami  largj  catalogue. 
HEDGING  PLANTS  a  speciality.  Booklet  free,  describing 
forty  varieties.  BULBS!  dULBS ! !  Cheap  clearance 
offer,  half  price,  flowering  size,  no  rubbish.  20  Hyacinths, 
50  Tulips,  100  Crocuses,  100  Snowdrops,  100  Irises,  100 
Narcissi.  100  Daffodils,  50  Ranunculus,  20  Bluebells,  18 
Montbretia  24  Gladioli.  24  Stars,  24  Anemones,  20  Scillas, 
20  Jonquils,  the  lot  for  8/-,  half  quantity  4/0,  one-quarter  3/-. 
Oar.  paid.  Make  splendid  show  in  Spring  if  planted  at  once. 


ir  rAVF  oulton  broad 

L.  UMT  L  NURSERIES 


LOWESTOFT. 


FRfcE. 


Everything  for  the  gar¬ 
den  is  the  motto  of 
Hobbies,  and  the  price 
of  everything  for  the 
garden  is  to  be  found 
in  Hobbies  1908  Garden 
Catalogue.  Send  your 
name  and  address  on  a 
post  card :  it  will  be 
sent  free  by  return. 


HOBBIES  LIMITED,  Norfolk 

London  Depot:  17.  Broad  Street  Place.  E.  C. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 


Just  Published. 

A  POPULAR 
EDITION  OF 

hrysanthemum 


by  R.  BARNES  at 

This  is  a  Manual  for  Exhibitors  and  all  Growers 
of  the  Queen  of  Autumn  Flowers. 

112  pp,  bound  in  boards,  illustrated, 
post  free  Is.  2d.  from  the  Publishers, 

MACLAREN  &  SONS, 

“GARDENING  WORLD’’  OFFICES, 

37  &38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


BEES’ 


PRIZE  SCHEME. 

To  encourage  our  clients  to  aim  at  getting  the  best  possible 
results  from  their  gardens,  we  offer  £100  in  prizes  during 
the  ensuing  season.  For  full  particulars  see  New  Seed 
Catalogue  containing  4,000  varieties  of  Flower  and  Yege- 
teble  Seeds  in  Id.  packers,  also  lists  of  Irish  Grown  Seed 
-  otatoes  and  Bulbs  for  spring  planting.  Gratis  and  post  free. 

BEES  Ltd.,  14,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


HEW  PRIMULA-'Queen  of  the  North 

This  is  quite  a  new  break  in  Primulas  and  for  decorative 
purposes  is  sure  to  become  popular. 

It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  “  Avalanche  ”  and  Stellata 
“  The  Lady,”  and  has  the  size  and  substance  of  flower  of  the 
former,  with  the  deep,  almost  black  foliage  and  stems  of 
the  latter.  Per  Packet,  2/6. 


I 


New  Catalogue  for  1908,  Now  Ready . 

-  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. - 


DICKSON,  BROWN  &  TAIT, 

CORPORATION  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


^NOTICE- \ 

GARDENERS!  GARDENERS!* 

FREE!  FREE! 

SEND  Postcard  for  patterns  &  easy  Self  measure¬ 
ment  Form  of  the  best  working:  Trousers  ever  sold.  I 
Famed  “Clenskot”  iRegd.)  Tweeds,  price  7  6  per  I 
pair.  Hip  pocket.  Sent  Carriage  paid.  Strong  made  I 
and  perfect  fitting.  Over  1,000  of  the  LEADINC  I 
GARDENERS  have  sent  u«  unsolicited  Testimonials 
in  praise  of  them.  Patterns,  and  our  easy  Self-  I 
measurement  Form  sent  free.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 
Money  refunded  if  unsatisfactory.  [ Mention  Paper. 

Established  PENMANS  Tailors. 
(SHAW  &  MONTGOMERY). 

628&632,Argyle  Street,  Anderston,  GLASCOW,  W.  | 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection. 

^  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Absolutely 
■EST 
QUALITY 
and  Value 


ORCHID 
GROWERS, 

ORCHID  PEAT 

“ “ In  the 
Oaa  mw  be  Mttlned  by  th<  Truck  market. 
Load  din*  to  Manner.  £#„ j trite i  i,  Ou  Tr«4» 

tor  The  BEIT  QUALITY  at  the 
y-  LOWEST  P3I0ES 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 

82,  ST.  PAUL  S  ROAD, 

0 AUDEN  TOWN,  LONDON,  Hi. 


illh 


This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railway 
Train  Accidents  only,  but  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  on 
duty  excepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  or 
to  a  public  vehicle,  licensed  for  passenger 
servioe,  in  which  he  or  she  was  riding  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  acoident  the 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  her 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  in 
which  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signature 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  her, 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  is 
signed. 

3.  That  notice  of  the  aooident  be  given  to 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurance 
within  seven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

5.  That  no  person  can  claim  in  respeot  of 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.m. 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

8igned . . . . . - 

Address . 

k ••••••••••••••••••••••••••«• ••••ITT' 

The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.WI, 

To  whom  all  oommunloationi  ahonld  be  made. 
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Your  chances  of  a  good  crop  are  probably 
not  very  great,  considering  that  at  least  some 
>f  the  Peas  have  already  been  extracted. 
Make  another  sowing  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary,  but  previous  to  sowing  them  get  some 
red  lead,  mix  it  with  water  and  roll  the  Peas 
in  that. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2510.  Paradise  Stocks. 

(1)  Will  you  please  inform  me  what  Para¬ 
dise  Stock  is,  and  how  it  is  produced  ?  (2) 

Can  you  tell  me  the  price  of  Paradise 
Stocks  and  where  I  can  obtain  them?  (G.  C., 
Basford,  Notts.) 

(1)  There  are  several  kinds  of  Paradise 
Stocks,  but  you  should  either  get  the  English 
Paradise  or  the  Doucin,  which  some  regard 
as  a  Paradise  Stock.  They  are  simply  varie¬ 
ties  of  Apples  that  have  been  selected  be¬ 
cause  they  are  of  moderate  growth  and  pro¬ 
duce  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface. 
For  instance,  it  is  stated  that  the  English 
Paradise,  or  one  of  them,  was  selected  from 
seedlings  of  Apple  Nonesuch  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rivers.  Except  for  pot  work,  the  French 
Paradise  would  be  useless,  as  that  is  still 
smaller  and  scarcely  vigorous  enough  for 
trees  in  the  open  garden.  (2)  It  would  be 
necessary  to  get  a  wholesale  price  list  in 
order  to  get  at  the  price  of  Paradise  Stocks. 
We  cannot  find  that  our  nurserymen  offer 
Paradise  Stocks  for  sale.  Usually  they  buy 
for  their  own  use  only.  As  a  rule,  there 
would  be  very  little  demand  for  these  stocks 
in  private  gardens,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
time  and  the  length  of  time  gardeners  would 
require  to  wait  to  get  trees  grafted  and 
brought  to  fruiting  size.  Several  nursery¬ 
men  offer  grafts  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
trees,  and  presumably  there  is  some  demand 
for  this  sort  of  thing  for  the  grafting  of  old 
trees  or  bad  varieties  already  in  the  garden. 

2511.  Books. 

Kindly  oblige  with  price  list  of  books  on 
practical  gardening.  (Watson  and  Scull, 
(Middlesex.) 

The  books  published  from  this  office  on 
horticulture  are  :  “  Select  Carnations, 

Picotees,  and  Pinks,”  price  2s.  3d.,  in  boards, 
and  2S.  qd.  in  cloth,  post  free;  “Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  :  A  Manual  for  Exhibitors,”  is.  2d. 
post  free;  “The  Fifty  Best  Roses”;  “Se¬ 
lect  Annuals  and  Biennials”;  and  “Select 
Dahlias  and  Their  Cultivation  by  Ama¬ 
teurs,”  these  three  being  obtainable  for  i^d. 
each  post  free. 

2512.  County  Council  Horticultural 
instructor. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  any  information 
you  can  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  County  Council  horticultural  instruc¬ 
tor?  Is  there  any  age  limit?  What  exami¬ 
nations  have  to  be  passed,  when  and  where 
held,  etc.  ?  Am  I  trespassing  too  much  on 
your  space  to  ask  you  also  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  relative  to  positions  at  Kew  ?  (Parr, 
Essex.) 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  qualifications 
for  lecturing  under  the  County  Council  on 
horticultural  subjects  have  never  been  fixed 
down  by  any  particular  set  of  rules.  Ability 
is  the  main  thing.  Ifi  the  first  place,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
gardening  ;  in  the  second  place,  to  be  well 
instructed  in  all  matters  relating  thereto ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  you  would  have  to 
be  able  to  give  lectures  on  the  subject.  In 
order  to  fit  yourself  for  such  a  position  it 
would  be  necessary  to  engage  as  a  gardener 
in  some  good  garden  or  nursery  in  order  to 
get  the  necessary  practical  experience.  At 
the  same  time,  you  would  have  to  utilise 
your  time  in  the  evenings  by  studying  at 
some  class,  such  as  those  at  the  Technical 
Laboratories,  Chelmsford,  or  elsewhere,  if 
a  school  happens  to  be  suitable  for  you.  Be¬ 
sides  passing  an  examination  at  such  a  school 


it  would  be  well  also  to  pass  the  R.H.S. 
examination.  From  that  point  of  view  you 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  West¬ 
minster,  London,  for  a  syllabus  of  the  ex¬ 
aminations  in  horticulture.  We  presume, 
also,  that  you  would  have  to  practice  lec¬ 
turing  at  some  school  or  in  some  mutual  im¬ 
provement  association,  so  as  to  fit  you  gene¬ 
rally  for  the  work  you  propose.  The  sylla¬ 
bus  will  tell  you  when  the  examination  will 
be  held,  and  if  no  examination  has  yet  been 
held  a.t  the  school  you  attend,  no  doubt  it 
could  be  arranged  with  that  body  locally. 
The  syllabus  will  give  you  instructions 
also  upon  how  to  arrange  for  this.  There 
is  no  age  limit  as  far  as  our  experience  goes. 
To  take  up  a  position  at  Kew,  you  should  be 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
and  have  had  about  five  years’  experience  in 
good  gardens  in  some  part  of  the  country. 
Even  then  you  would  have  to  wait  possibly 
until  a  vacancy  occurs.  The  best  way  to 
ascertain  about  this  would  be  to  apply  to 
the  Curator,  Mr.  W.  Watson,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  for  the  preliminary  syllabus  of  quali¬ 
fications  required  of  young  men  wishing  to 
go  there. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(R.  G.)  1,  Acacia  dealbata ;  2,  Hyacinthus 
orientalis  albulus  (Roman  Hyacinth) ;  3, 
Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus ;  4,  Aspara¬ 
gus  Sprengeri. 

(T.  Davis)  1,  Cotoneastei  microphylla ;  2, 
Cotoneaster  Simonsii ;  3,  Crataegus  Pyracan- 
tha ;  4,  Ligustrum  ovalifol.ium  foliis  aureis 
(Golden  Privet);  5,  Viburnum  Tinus;  6, 
Euonymus  japonicus  aureus. 

(S.  M.  Ward)  1,  Onychium  japonicum ;  2, 
Lomaria  gibba;  3,  Blechnum  occidentale ; 
4,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata ;  5,  Selaginella 
emiliana. 

(A.  D.  R.)  1,  Gasteria  verrucosa;  2,  Sela¬ 
ginella  Kraussiana  Brownii ;  3,  Ornitho- 
galum  longibracteatum  ;  4,  Nepeta  Glechoma 
variegata ;  5,  CIleytera  japonica  variegata, 
better  known  as  Eurya  latifolia  variegata ; 
6,  Primula  obconica ;  7,  Pelargonium 

Radula. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  A.  Laing,  Seal  Chart,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent. — Seed  List — Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Sundries,  etc. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association,  Ltd.,  92,  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C. — One  and  All  Seeds. 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — ■ 
Webb’s  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

Toogood  and  Sons,  The  King’s  Seed 
Growers,  Southampton. — The  Best  Garden 
Seeds  that  Grow. 

Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  43  and  45, 


Corporation  Street,  Manchester. — Garden 
Seeds. 

W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham. 
Surrey. — Special  List  of  Novelties  :  a  Sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

Dicksons,  Royal  Seed  Warehouses, 
Chester. — Garden  Seeds,  etc. 

Horace  J.  Wright,  32,  Dault  Road, 
Wandsworth,  London,  S.W.  Catalogue  of 
Sweet  Peas,  Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham. — Unique  List  of  the  Best  Vegetable 
and  P'lower  Seeds. 

Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Handsworth,  Sheffield. — P'isher’s 
Seeds. 

Wm.  Fell  and  Co.  .(Hexham),  Lid.,  Royal 
Seed  and  Nursery  Establishment,  Hexham. 
Garden  Seeds. 

Fidler  and  Sons,  Royal  Berkshire  Seed 
Stores,  Reading. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  Lon¬ 
don. — Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

D.  Stalker  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Bal¬ 
moral  House,  Nairn,  N.B. — Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  P'lower  Seeds ;  also  General 
Catalogue  of  F orest  Trees,  Conifers,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Garden  Seeds. 

McHattie  and  Co.,  Seed  merchants  and 
Nurserymen,  Chester. — Garden  Seeds. 

Carl  Beck  and  Company,  Samenbau  and 
Samengrosshandlung,  Quedlinburg,  Ger¬ 
many. — Wholesale  Seed  Price  Catalogue. 

Frederick  Roemer,  Quedlinburg,  Ger¬ 
many. — Catalogue  of  Choice  German  Flower 
and  Garden  Seeds. 

- - 

National  Dahlia  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
above  society  was  held  on  December  17th. 
when  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
balance-sheet  were  read  and  adopted. 
The  show  is  to  be  held  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall 
on  September  3rd  instead  of  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  as  formerly.  Mr.  G.  Gordon  pre¬ 
sided  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mawley, 
through  a  bad  cold.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Brousson,  resigned  his  position 
through  pressure  of  private  work,  and  was 
thanked  very  warmly  for  his  services  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Thomas  (“The  Gardener”)  was  appointed 
hon.  secretary  in  his  place,  and  Mr. 
Brousson  was  elected  a  vice-president. 
Dr.  Appleton,  of  Beverley,  Yorks,  and 
Mr.  J.  Bryant,  of  Salisbury  (both 
amateurs)  were  elected  on  the  committee, 
also  Mr.  H.  Walker,  in  place  of  Mr.  S. 
Walker,  deceased,  representing  the  firm 
of  John  Walker. 


ADVERTISERS’  OPINIONS. 

To  Advertisement  Manager,  “  Gardening  World.” 

Dear  Sir, — We  would  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  would  put  an  artiole 
in  your  paper,  asking  persons  who  reply  to  advertisements  TO  WRITE 
PLAINLY.  Our  advertisement  is  doing  very  well  in  your  paper,  but  we 
find  it  irritating  to  receive  letters  which  are  quite  unreadable.  Others 
forget  to  put  their  name,  and  often  we  receive  orders  from  people  who 
give  no  postal  town,  and  then  make  a  noise  when  their  parcel  is  not  sent 
by  return.  Yours  faithfully,  pro  JOHN  GREENLEES,  P.S. 


To  Editor,  “Gardening  World.” 

Dear  Sir,— Please  accept  our  best  personal  thanks  for  your  very  neat, 
useful,  got-up  Gardening  Pocket  Diary  for  1908;  we  consider  it  a  first-class 
production,  and  very  nice  indeed,  and  we  appreciate  it  very  much;  your 
kind  stamped  receipt  also  safely  to  hand.  We  are  certain  you  will  make  a 
good  job  of  our  little  advertisement,  giving  it  as  good  a  position  as  you  can. 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  and  wi*Mng  you  a  most  prosperous  1908. 
Believe  us  to  be,  dear  sir,  Yours  faithfully(  D.  STALKER  &  SON,  W.J.S. 


The  Gardening  World,  January  18,  1908. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

good  time  is  the  main  secret  of  successful  gardening.” — Alfred  Austin. 
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“  Gardening  World  ”  Pocket  Diary. 

In  reviewing  our  Pocket  Diary,  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “Journal  of  Horticulture”  says 
he  “  cannot  but  think  that  our  own  ‘  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Directory :  must  have  proved  a 
useful  guide  to  the  compiler  of  the 
names.”  This  was  in  reference  to  the 
list  of  names  of  those  who  hold  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Medal  of  Honour.  Ah,  to  be  sure ; 
it  is  well  to  “  hae  a  guid  conceit  o’  oor- 
sels,”  but  our  contemporary  is  mistaken. 
If  he  refers  to  The  Gardening  World 
for  October  30th,  1897,  p.  141,  he  will  find 
a  full  and  correct  list  of  the  original  60 
recipients  of  the  medal.  Since  then  we 
have  been  recording  the  names  of  addi¬ 
tional  recipients. 

- - 

National  Rose,  Society. 

The  next  Metropolitan  show  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  has  been  fixed  for  July  3rd  and  will 
be  held  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens ; 
the  provincial  show  will  be  held  at  Man¬ 
chester  on  July  2 1  st,  and  the  autumn 
show  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  September  17th.  Mr.  Edward  Maw- 
ley,  the  hon.  secretary,  states  that  577 
new  members  joined  the  society  last  year, 
the  total  membership  being  now  2,484. 
The  society  had  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
balance  in  hand  of  ^294,  in  addition  to 
the  reserve  fund. 


CXXVI. 


Planting  Hardy  Borders. 

Although  we  are  well  ahead  of  the  time 
for  actual  spring  planting,  we  may  yet 
spend  a  little  time  on  thinking  out  how, 
and  what,  we  shall  plant  at  a  somewhat 
later  period.  It  is  a  very  important  mat¬ 
ter,  as  upon  it  depends  much  of  the  future 
beauty  and  length  of  display  in  our  gar¬ 
dens.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  owners 
of  gardens  would  ask  themselves,  “Are 
there  not  positions  in  our  gardens  that 
might  be  made  to  yield  flowers  that  now 
are  bare,  or  almost  bare  of  them  ?”  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  would  be  found 
possible  to  use  many  more  carpeting 
plants  in  odd  corners,  out-of-the-way  posi¬ 
tions  under  shrubs ;  dwarf  plants  for 
flowering  before  the  tall  subjects  grew  to 
any  great  height  at  the  back  portions  of 
hardy  borders  ;  spaces  under  deciduous 
trees,  and  other  positions  that  will  come 
to  mind.  Dwarf  plants  that  are  so  won¬ 
derfully  useful  for  work  such  as  this  give 
a  grand  decorative  display,  as  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  more  profusely 
laden  with  flowers  than  taller  varieties. 
It  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  bor¬ 
der  if  many  a  tall  subject  springs  from 
a  setting  of  dwarf  things.  Think  of  it ! 
a  great  clump  of  Crown  Imperials  in 
some  half-shady  position  is  many  times 
more  picturesque  if  it  has  about  it  a  car¬ 
pet  of  blue  Forget-me-not;  or,  the  still 
unfaded  foliage  of  Winter  Aconite,  for 
even  if  it  does  not  remain  until  it  flowers 
it  is  yet  a  dainty  ground  work  for  the  tall 
growing  stems.  In  an  example  which  I 
recall  to  mind  a  great  colony  of  Polyan¬ 
thus  Primroses  made  a  grand  under¬ 
growth*  for  the  noble  'Heracleum  gigan- 
teum  during  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth.  This  was  a  little  bit  of  north 
border  that  was  very  beautiful  for  many 
weeks  in  the  spring  time  and  so  closely 
planted  that  it  was  as  bright  and  gay 
as  a  sunny  warm  border  facing  the  south. 

And  now  let  me  mention  some  of  the 
dwarf  subjects  that  are  the  most  suitable 
for  this  work.  In  the  more  open  positions 
Violas  are  invaluable,  as  they  remain  in 
blossom  over  a  long  period.  Forget-me- 
nots,  especially  as  a  wide  edging  or  other¬ 
wise  massed,  are  very  beautiful.  The 
Polyanthus  Primroses  that  I  have  already 
named  are  more  effective  than  the  ordin¬ 
ary  Primroses  for  border  work,  and  in 
colouring  are  exactly  similar  to  the  wild 
Primrose.  For  Carpeting  the  ground 
between  shrubs  or  under  large  trees  the 
Woodruff  is  excellent,  as  it  flowers  some¬ 
what  late  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  add  that  as  it  is  of  a  decidedly  smother¬ 
ing  nature,  it  should  not  be  associated 
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with  other  plants  of  a  like  dwarf  char¬ 
acter. 

A  plant  of  this  same  somewhat 
smothering  habit,  but  excellent  where  it 
has  space  to  spread  and  grow  into  wide 
patches,  is  the  St.  John's  W  ort — Hyperi¬ 
cum  calycinum.  It  flowers  for  months 
during  the  late  summer  and  throughout 
the  autumn.  Even  now,  as  I  write  on 
one  of  the  last  days  of  the  year,  a  clump 
of  it,  many  feet  across,  shows  a  mass  of 
flower  buds,  so  that  even  in  mid-winter 
it  is  a  thing  of  promise  (though  these  late 
buds  may  never  develop)  and  like  all 
plants  that  show  buds  in  winter  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest  in  the  garden  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time. 

Some  of  the  dwarf  Campanulas  are  to 
be  recommended  for  open  positions  of 
cool  aspects  for  summer  flowering,  and 
few  things  are  more  dainty  than  C. 
pusilla  of  either  the  blue  or  white  variety 
on  some  north  border.  But  I  need  not 
make  a  long  list,  everybody  will  rather 
experiment  with  his  own'  favourite  sub¬ 
jects,  or  the  particular  plants  that  may 
be  grown  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  his 
particular  garden.  I  should,  however, 
like  to  emphasise  the  decorativeness  and 
beauty  of  using  some  of  the  dwarf  plants 
amid "  the  taller  subjects  of  the  border. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  high  growing 
perennial  plants  are  summer  flowering. 
What  an  opportunity,  then,  of  achieving 
spring  colour  and  spring  beauty  round 
about  them  lies  in  this  planting  of  dwarf 
subjects  at  their  bases  that  shall  long 
precede  them  in  blossom  and  so  make 
their  portion  of  the  border  beautiful  in  the 
spring  time. 

And  this  may  be  done  without  to  any 
extent  curtailing  the  number  of  the  tall 
bold  subjects.  In  the  particular  case  I 
have  referred  to  it  was,  literally,  as  a 
filling  in  or  carpeting  between  that  the 
dwarf  subjects  were  used.  We  do  not 
plant  the  taller  subjects  farther  apart 
on  account  of  the  dwarf  things — the 
Heracleum  is  not  less  stately  and  noble 
because  the  dwarf  plants  meet  about  its 
stems — the  tall  summer  flowering  Acon¬ 
ites  (those  splendid  subjects  for  a  some¬ 
what  sunless  aspect)  are  none  the  worse 
for  having  risen  out  of  a  carpet  of  W  ood- 
ruff.  And  in  the  sunny  spots  the  Holly¬ 
hocks  do  not  suffer  for  having  had  the 
little  Aster  alpinus  close  about  their 
stems  for  spring  blooming. 

F.  Norfolk. 


The  Gooseberry  mildew  is  doing  serious 
damage  in  the  Wisbech  district,  where 
1,500  acres  of  gardens  have  been 
scheduled. 
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Tritoma 


(Kniphofia). 


I  would  that  I  could  paint  in  words  the 
splendour  of  this  noble  plant,  whether 
seen  in  landscape  or  garden  ;  for  other¬ 
wise  it  is  impossible  to  do  proper  justice 
to  either  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the 
tall  spikes  of  bloom,  or  to  the  handsome 
erect  Iris-like  foliage.  The  plant  looks 
most  effective  in  large  clumps,  but  may 
also  be  planted  singly,  for  each  crown 
will  produce  a  flower.  It  is  probably 
more  widely  known  as  the  “  Red-Hot 
Poker,’’  which  designation  is  most  appro¬ 
priate,  for  nothing  in  the  plant  world 
bears  a  more  distinct  resemblance  to  the 
useful  domestic  implement,  when  heated 
to  melting  point,  than  does  the  Tritoma. 
Another  of  its  designations  is  the  “Torch 
Lily.”  A  careful  observer  cannot  help 
appreciating  this  nickname,  for  it 
assuredly  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  a 
lighted  torch.  Yet  another  familiar  term 
is  the  “Flame  Flower,”  the  application 
of  which  is  not  so  easy  to  see,  unless  it 
bears  reference  to  the  flaming  tints  of  its 
brilliant  hues. 

In  these  notes  I  shall  not  have  space  to 
further  dwell  on  my  enthusiasm  for  this 
lovely  subject,  but  this  I  would  say,  that 
I  know  of  no  hardy  perennial  that  will 
produce  a  more  gorgeous  show  of  blooms. 
The  Tritoma  is  most  easy  to  propagate, 
all  that  is  necessary  being  to  pull  apart 
its  roots,  as  one  would  those  of  a  Phlox  or 
a  Pyrethrum,  which  operation  should  be 
done  either  shortly  after  flowering  or  as 
soon  as  the  mild  spring  weather  arrives. 

I  will  now  enumerate  the  more  import¬ 
ant  sorts,  stating  any  noteworthy  points 
in  their  connection. 

The  best  known  of  all  is  the  common 
T.  aloides  (Uvaria),  red  and  yellow. 

The  T.  a.  nobilis  is  far  superior,  both 
as  regards  size  of  flower  spikes  and  in¬ 
creased  brilliancy  of  colouring. 

T.  caulescens,  reddish  salmon,  to  white 
tinged  with  yellow,  is  a  rather  expensive 
species. 

T.  Macowanii  is  not  a,  large  growing 
plant,  but  bears  beautiful  aprkot 
coloured  blooms. 

T.  Pfitzerii  is  distinct  orange-scarlet. 

T.  Tuckii  is  deep  salmon  red,  and 
when  the  bloom  has  reached  maturity  it 
changes  first  to  yellow  and  later  fades  to 
white. 

T.  grandis  is,  perhaps,  only  notable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  last  of  the  species  to  come 
into  flower. 

T.  corallina  and  T.  corallina  superba : 
The  colour  of  the  type  and  its  variety  is 
of  a  coral  red,  as  their  names  imply. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  the  species  and 
varieties,  these  demand  a  mild,  sheltered 
situation. 

T.  Rooperi  is,  in  mild  districts,  practi¬ 
cally  a  continuous  bloomer,  but  will 
thrive  in  colder  ones. 

T.  citrina  is  well  worthy  of  especial 
consideration  on  account  of  its  dwarf 
habit. 

There  are  very  few  cultural  directions 
to  be  observed,  but  those  that  there  are 
I  will  mention.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Tritoma  is  a  gross  feeder, 
it  being  difficult  to  manure  it  too 
generously,  whilst  it  is  fatal  to  starve  it. 
To  obtain  the  finest  results,  it  is  necessary 


to  plant  in  a  well-drained,  although  not 
parched  position,  and  most  certainly 
where  it  will  get  an  abundance  of  sun. 
The  plant  will  derive  great  benefit  from 
having  its  foliage  tied  up  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  which  will  prevent  a  possible 
tendency  that  the  crowns  have  to  rot.  To 
avoid  all  likelihood  of  loss  during  the 
severe  weather,  it  is  advisable  to  afford 
protection  by  means  of  a  layer  of  bracken, 
straw,  well-decayed  manure,  or  coal 
ashes.  When  planting,  remember  that  to 
cultivate  the  subjects  to  perfection,  they 
must  not  be  cramped,  for  they  insist  on 
an  open  position,  free  from  too  close  a 
contact  with  surrounding  plants.  If  one 
should  wish  to  start  with  a  fully-developed 
clump,  this  object  may  be  obtained  by 
planting  three  crowns  triangularly,  leav¬ 
ing  a  space  of  about  12  inches  between 
each.. 

E.  W.  D  all  man  Page,  F.R.H.S. 

♦  ♦4 - 

Novel  Punishment. 

An  Ealing  schoolboy  convicted  of 
damaging  a  Corporation  tree  was  ordered 
to  provide  another  tree  and  plant  it  him¬ 
self  or  pay  a  fine  of  £1  and  costs. 


- -  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayji  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  .Entries  received  later 
th  id  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “J.  W.  Forsyth”  for  the  article 
on  “Howto  Make  a  Fruit  Border,”  page  17. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “F.  F.”  for  the  article  on 
“  Streptocarpus  from  Seed  ” :  and  another  to 
“H.  W.  Wakely"  for  the  article  on  “Anebusa 
italiea  Dropmore  var,”  page  18. 


Chrysanthemums. 


The  Best  for 
General  Purposes. 


Now  that  the  propagating  season  has 
again  come  round,  it  may  be  helpful 
for  amateurs  and  those  about  to  start  the 
cultivation  of  these  most  useful  of  late 
autumn  and  winter  flowers,  to  have  a  few 
practical  hints  on  the  management,  and 
also  a  list  of  the  most  useful  sorts  that 
lend  themselves  to  various  methods  of 
treatment  with  equally  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  pages  of  The  Gardening 
WORLD  from  time  to  time  we  get  the  very 
best  advice  as  to  the  proper  methods  of 
culture  to  secure  the  large  shorv  blooms, 
but  much  less  is  written  about  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
flowers  for  cutting  and  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  I  am  therefore  all  the  more 
inclined  to  say  a  few  words  that  may  be 
useful  to  the  large  number  of  growers 
who  cultivate  these  plants  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  as  I  might  say. 

As  a  rule  one  need  not  be  in  quite  so 
great  a  hurry  to  insert  cuttings  as  in  the 
case  where  showing  is  the  main  object, 
but,  all  the  same,  it  Is  as  well  to  get  a 
start  made  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  December.  The  best  cuttings  obtain¬ 
able  should  be  used,  and  these  can  be  in¬ 
serted  in  3-inch  pots  of  nice  sandy  soil, 
three  or  four  round  the  edges  oi  each. 

When  well  rooted  pot  off  singly  and 
give  the  same  treatment  as  is  required 
for  the  large  bloom  varieties,  except  that 
each  plant  should  be  pinched  after  it  is 
five  inches  high,  so  as  to  induce  a  sturdy, 
bushy  habit.  One  more  pinching  about 
the  middle  of  May  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  method  I  am  advocating.  Subse¬ 
quent  pottings  may  be  given  at  the  same 
times  as  is  advised  for  producing  large 
show  blooms,  and  the  same  composts 
used.  About  six  or  nine  shoots  should 
be  allowed  to  each  plant,  and  if  flowers 
of  a  fair  size  and  fine  colour  are  wanted, 
only  one  flower  is  retained  to  each  branch. 
The  most  useful  and  beautiful  flowers, 
however,  for  cutting  are  to  be  had  by  al¬ 
lowing  sprays  of  from  three  to  five  blooms 
to  expand  on  each  shoot,  all  buds  over 
that  number  to  be  rubbed  out  as  soon  as 
they  appear  and  all  surplus  growths  kept 
rigorously  under.  These  plants  require 
a  fair  amount  of  feeding ;  in  fact  the  best 
results  are  to  be  had  by  giving  periodical 
top-dressings  of  some  'approved  chemical 
mixture,  such  as  Thomson’s  special  Chry¬ 
santhemum  manure.  This  may  be  varied 
by  applications  of  ordinary  liquid  manure 
and  Ichthemic  guano.  After  housing  the 
plants  give  all  the  space  possible,  and  do 
not  overfeed  or  the  colours  will  he  poor. 

The  following  dozen  varieties  are  by  no 
means  new,  but  all  the  same  will  give 
flowers  of  fine  colour  and  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion.  Here  they  are: — Lady  Esther 
Smith  (incurved  white),  Niveus  (purest 
white),  Pride  of  Ryecroft  (pale  yellow), 
Source  d’Or  (orange),  Phoebus  (yellow), 
Soleil  d’Octobre  (yellow),  Viviand  Morel 
(pink),  Lady  Hanham  (rosy  cerise), 
Charles  Davis  (rosy  bronze),  Mrs.  J. 
Ritson  (white),  Etoile  de  Feu  (red),  and 
W.  Duckham  (pink). 

For  very  late  flowers  of  best  quality 
nothing  can  beat  Niveus,  Phoebus  and 
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Pride  of  Ryecroft,  and  the  way  to  secure 
these  is  to  retain  some  of  the  old  piants 
each  year.  Do  not  repot,  but  give  a  good 
top-dressing  of  fresh  soil  and  artificial 
manure  in  early  May,  and  afterwards 
feed  as  recommended  for  young  plants. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House, 

Linlithgow. 

- - 

Autumn  Sown  .  . 

-  Peas.  - 


+ 


The  old  practice  of  sowing  Peas  in  the 
autumn,  although  not  now  generally  fol¬ 
lowed,  is  still  to  be  commended  in  good 
-  situations  and  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
warm ;  for,  however  carefully  Peas  are 
transplanted  in  the  spring,  and  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air,  they  are  sure  to 
suffer  more  or  less  from  cutting,  frosty 


1 


winds,  whereas  those  sown  in  the  autumn 
acquire  a  more  robust  constitution  and 
readily  respond  to  the  finer  weather  and 
longer  days  of  the  early  spring.  There 
is  also  a  gain  of  at  least  a  fortnight  from 
these  autumn  sowings  over  those  put  in 
at  the  ordinary  time  for  early  Peas,  that 
is,  February  and  March. 

A  warm  border  facing  south  and  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  north  and  east  should  be. 
selected  if  possible,  and  if  the  soil  is 
fairly  rich,  no  manure  will  be  necessary 
at  this  season.  If,  however,  the  border 
is  considered  too  poor,  a  dressing  of  old 
mushroom-bed  manure  or  even  leaf  mould 
would  be  preferable  to  heavy  farmyard 
manure,  this  latter  inducing  too  rank  a 
growth,  which  would  not  winter  so  well. 
A  good  plan  is  to  slightly  raise  the  soil 
where  the  drills  are  to  be  drawn  and 
sowing  rather  shallow,  this  tending  to 
keep  the  seed  from  rotting  until  germina¬ 
tion  takes  place.  Some  sifted  leaf  mould 
or  old  potting  soil  strewn  along  the  drills 
before  covering  in  greatly  assists  root 
action. 

The  distances  should  be  the  same  as 
the  height  of  the  Peas.  This  admits 
•plenty  of  sun  and  light  to  the  haulm  and 
roots. 

Mice  are  sometimes  troublesome  among 
Peas,  but  if  the  seed  is  slightly  damped 
over  wfith  paraffin  oil  and  then  well 
dusted  with  red  lead  no  mouse  or  bird 
will  touch  it,  while  it  does  not  injure  the 
seed  in  the  least  (this  I  have  proved 
scores  of  times).  As  soon  as  the  young 
growth  shows  above  ground,  some  small 
Yew  or  Fir  boughs  placed  alongside  the 
rows  will  provide  a  means  of  shelter, 
while  a  couple  of  strands  of  black  thread 
stretched  just  over  the  young  plants  will 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  sparrows.  A 
dressing  of  soot  and  lime  will  also  be 
necessary  now  and  then  to  check  the 
ravages  of  slugs,  which  generally  abound 
in  mild  winters.  In  regard  to  the  varie¬ 
ties  most  suitable  for  sowing  at  this  time 
any  of  .  the  small  round-seeded  sorts,  such 
as  English  Wonder,  Chelsea  Gem,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hurst,  Sutton’s  Little  Marvel,  etc., 


may  be  depended  upon. 


The  Rosy  Crown  Vetch 


(Goronilla  varia.) 


At  least  ten  species  of  Coronilla  are  in 
more  or  less  general  cultivation.  Some 
of  them  are  hardy  shrubs,  others  green¬ 
house  shrubs,  and  the  rest  are  her¬ 
baceous.  The  dwarfer  ones  have  been 
employed  for  planting  on  rockeries  for 
many  years  past,  and  nothing  is  more 
permanent  when  once  they  get  estab¬ 
lished,  owing  to  their  deep  rooting  char¬ 
acter.  That,  of  course,  applies  also  to 
many  other  plants  belonging  to  the  Pea 
family. 

The  subject  under  notice,  C.  varia,  as 
the  popular  name  implies,  has  rose  col¬ 
oured  flowers,  being  thus  quite  distinct 
from  all  others  we  have  seen  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  most  of  them  have  yellow  flowers, 
in  a  few  cases  tinted  with  red.  To  give 
readers  an  idea  of  the  plant,  we  may  say 
it  is  essentially  a  plant  for  the  border  to 
begin  with,  being  too  tall  for  a  small 
rockery.  Its  actual  height  will  depend 
upon  the  time  it  has  been  established  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  W  ell-established 
plants  in  a  light,  rather  rich  soil  will 
grow’  2  ft.  to  a  yard  in  height,  and  as  far 
through.  The  specimen  represented 
would  be  about  2^  ft.  in  height,  was 


simply  one  mass  of  flowers,  as  the  illus¬ 
tration  taken  at  Kew  shows. 

The  main  stems  rise  up  strong  and 
erect,  then  they  begin  to  branch  and  arch 
over  at  the  tips,  rising  tier  by  tier,  as  it 
were,  until  they  have  built  up  a  perfectly 
symmetrical  bush  if  the  surroundings  al¬ 
low  of  this  equal  development.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate  and  feathery,  like  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  of  the  Pea  family.  It 
comes  into  bloom  some  time  in  July  and 
keeps  on  through  the  greater  part  of  Au¬ 
gust.  The  individual  flowers  are  very 
durable,  but  the  plant  keeps  up  a  succes¬ 
sion  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
best  plan  to  keep  this  plant  tidy  is  to 
put  in  one  to  three  stakes  to  which  the 
main  stems  should  be  tied,  after  which 
the  plant  will  take  care  of  itself,  but  it 
must  be  given  room  according  to  the  size 
of  the  plant.  Those  who  cannot  accom¬ 
modate  large  plants  can  easily  get  small 
ones  by  division  for  any  given'  situation. 
We  have  also  seen  small  plants  doing 
well  on  a  rockery,  because  if  the  soil  is 
hard  and  rather  poor,  the  plant  will  be 
very'  much  dwarfer  and  will  flower  freely 
in  the  same  way  as  the  better  known 
Galega  officinalis  and  its  white  variety, 
under  similar  conditions. 


Worthing. 


F.  A. 


Coronilla  varia. 


[. Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar. 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  faper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  zs.  tid.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Carnivorous  Plants. 

Drosera,  together  with  Cephalotus, 
Darlingtonia  and  Dionaea,  are  commonly 
known  as  insectivorous  plants. 

The  Sarracenias  have  tubular  leaves, 
very  much  of  a  pitcher  shape  in  growth, 
coming  up  from  the  roots. 

The  Cephalotus  is  a  smaller  plant, 
bearing  its  pitchers  on  the  ends  of  leaves 
or  directly  on  the  stem. 

The  Darlingtonia  has  tubular  leaves, 
with  the  tops  in  a  sort  of  hood  shape, 
making  the  general  effect  look  much  like 
the  head  of  a  snake. 

The  Dionaea  is  a  small  plant,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  two-lobed  leaves,  fringed  with 
hair,  and  hair  in  the' middle  of  each  lobe. 

When  an  unlucky  insect  alights  on  one 
of  the  lobes  and  comes  in  .ontact  with 
the  hairs,  the  lobes  close,  and  the  miser¬ 
able  fly  is  trapped  till  it  is  dead,  and  then 
the  juices  given  forth  by  the  lobes,  set 
to  work  upon  the  body  of  the  fly,  separate 
it  from  the  skin,  and  dissolve  it  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  plant. 

Hortulanus. 

Walsall. 


Heleniums. 

These  are  among  the  most  useful  of 
herbaceous  plants,  as  they  continue  in 
flower  over  a  long  period.  They  are  also 
very  useful  for  cutting,  as  they  remain  a 
long  time  fresh.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  best  sorts  to  grow : — Helenium 
autumnale,  H.  superbum,  H.  Bolanderi, 
H.  grandiflora,  H.  Hooperi,  H.  pumilum, 
H.  magnificum,  H.  grandicephalum  stria¬ 
tum,  and  H.  cupreum,  which  latter  is 
one  of  the  best.  From  this  variety  I  cut 
a  bunch  of  flowers  on'  August  8th  for  show- 
purposes,  and  there  were  still  flowers  on 
the  plants  at  the  end  of  November,  look¬ 
ing  quite  fresh.  Propagation  by  division 
in  autumn  is  the  best  way  to  increase 
these  splendid  plants;  this  should  be  done 
every  two  years  to  get  fine  heads  of 
flowers. 

H.  W.  Wakely. 

Dorchester. 


How  to  Grow  Pansies. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  examine  the 
Pansy  beds  after  every  frost,  for  these 
plants  are  very  apt  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  ground  by  frost ;  when  this  happens, 
the  plants  should  be  immediately  pressed 
down  into  the  soil  and  a  proper  dressing 
given  to  the  bed.  Some  of  the  Pansies 
may,  during  the  winter,  show  blooms,  but 
if  the  flowers  be  not  in  request,  it  will 
add  greatly  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
plants  to  pick  off  the  buds  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  All  seedling  plants  must  be  well 
protected,  or  they  will  succumb  to  the 
frost,  but  those  that  are  more  valued  will 
successfully  resist  it.  If  the  Pansies  are 
in  pots,  fresh  air  should  be  given  them  on 


every  occasion  when  the  weather  is  genial 
and  carefully  protected  from  the  north¬ 
east  wind  and  from  too  much  wet  and 
cold.  Little  watering  will  be  necessary, 
for  it  is  an  invariable  rule  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  plants  to  be  sparing  of  moisture 
when  they  are  not  in  a  growing  state. 
The  best  compost  for  the  Pansy  is  loam, 
leaf  mould  and  well  rotted  cow  manure, 
in  equal  parts. 

W.  Court. 

Tunbridge  Wells. 


Onions. 

Many  have  tried  to  grow  Onions,  but 
have  failed  simply  because  the  beds  have 
been  too  soft  01  not  properly  settled  prior 
to  sowing  the  seed./  For  successful  cul¬ 
ture,  the  beds  should  be  made  two  months 
before  the  seed  is  sown,  i.e.,  made  in 
January  to  be  ready  for  March. 

The  soil  should  be  well  broken  up  and 
incorporated  with  plenty  of  decayed 
stable  manure.  On  the  surface  sprinkle 
soot  and  lime,  and  in  March  just  smooth 
the  top  of  the  bed  by  taking  off  a  very 
thin  layer  of  soil,  and  then  sow  the  seed, 
and  cover  with  fine  sandy  soil,  mixed  with 
a  little  soot  and  lime.  If  these  simple 
rules  are  carefully  followed,  the  crop  of 
Onions  will  come  up  to  all  expectations. 
Often  have  beginners  failed,  the  result  of 
making  the  bed  and  sowing  immediately 
after. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


St.  Bernard’s  Lily. 

The  scientific  name  of  this  somewhat 
neglected  but  beautiful  border  flower  is 
Anthericum  Liliago.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
bulbous  plant,  with  flowers  of  purest  white 
about  13  inches  across.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  scape  on  stems  from  12  inches 
to  18  inches  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe, .and  is  therefore  fairly 
hardy  in  this  country,  in  well-drained 
soils.  In  inland  districts  it  would  be  well 
to  protect  it  with  a  little  coal  ashes  dur¬ 
ing  winter.  It  flowers  from  May  to  June, 
according  to  locality  and  season.  The 
flowers,  which  are  freely  produced,  have 
a  look  of  refinement,  beyond  the  bulk  of 
outdoor  flowers.  Where  the  soil  is  at 
all  heavy  some  sand  and  leaf  mould 
should  be  incorporated  with  it  whei\plant- 
ing.  There  is  a  major  form. 

C.  C. 


Amasonia  punicca. 

This  pretty  stove  plant  is  not  grown  so 
largely  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be.  Pro¬ 
pagation  by  cuttings  is  possible,  but 
slow ;  the  best  way  of  raising  a  batch  from 
an  old  plant  is  to  cut  the  stems  up  into 
eyes  (similar  to  the  plan  adopted  for 
Vines),  every  joint  providing  an  eye.  A 
suitable  soil  is  peat  and  loam  in  equal 


parts,  with  silver  sand  added.  The  eyes, 
with  the  bud  uppermost,  should  be  in¬ 
serted  firmly  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  a  seed  pan.  Plunge  the  pan  in  a  pro¬ 
pagating  frame,  and  when  the  plants 
have  rooted  shift  them  into  3-inch  pots, 
and  afford  the  plants  a  stove  temperature, 
being  careful  not  to  over-water  them. 
Transfer  them  later  into  5-inch  pots,  in 
which  they  may  be  allowed  to  flower,  as 
they  require  but  little  root  room. 

J.  M.  T. 

Hamilton,  N.B. 


Chrysanthemum  coronarium. 

What  annuals  are  we  going  to  grow  in 
the  coming  spring  and  summer?  Such 
thoughts  will  soon  be  occupying  our  at¬ 
tention  now.  One  of  the  best,  in  fact,  the 
best  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  Chry-  ; 
santhemum  coronarihm.  I  planted  a  bed 
of  this  annual  last  year  and  it  bloomed 
from  July  until  the  frost  ended  its  career. 

It  is  easily  grown,  very  floriferous,  and 
the  bed  was  a  mass  of  beautiful  yellow 
bloom  for  months.  The  flowers  have  a 
long  stem  which  lend  themselves  to  cut¬ 
ting  purposes,  and  they  keep  for  a  fort¬ 
night  at  least  in  a  cut  state.  There  is  a 
white  variety  also  which  I  intend  growing 
in  the  coming  season. 

J.  T.  Gray. 

Dundee. 

- - 

THE  LARGE=FLOWERED  .  . 

Dragon’s  Head 


(Dracocephalum  grandiflorum.) 

To  say  that  this  is  the  finest  species  in 
the  genus  would  be  a  rather  mild  way  of 
expressing  our  admiration,  and  such  a 
remark  must  be  backed  up  with  all  the 
adjectives  at  our  command  in  order  to 
make  it  effective.  The  8  or  10  species  of 
Dracocephalum  which  are  in  cultivation 
are  scarcely  known  in  gardens,  and  the 
plant  under  notice  is,  perhaps,  known  to 
the  smallest  number  of  amateurs.  The 
fact  is  there  are  several  spurious  forms 
sold  under  this  name.  Probably  the 
number  of  gardens  and  nurseries  pos-  i 
sessed  of  the  true  species  number  less 
than  half  a  hundred.  This  may  seem 
strange,  especially  as  the  plant  is  very 
distinct  in  appearance,  and  once  seen,  no 
other  species  could  be  mistaken  for  it. 
The  flowers  are  fully  two  inches  long, 
and  the  height  of  the  entire  plant  is  under 
six  inches.  The  stems  are  creeping,  only 
the  flower  spike  grows  erect.  From  five  ■ 
to  eight  flowers  are  produced  on  e^ch 
spike.  The  beauty  of  the  plant  is  ''in¬ 
vested  in  the  colour  of  these  large  hori¬ 
zontal  tubular  flowers.  They  are  a  rich 
deep  blue  of  a  particularly  full  and 
bright  shade.  Hardly  a  Gentian  blue, 
and  yet  the  shade  reminds  one  of  Litho- 
spermum  and  Gentiana  acaulis.  The 
plant  requires  good  soil  and  an  annual 
top-dressing  with  gritty  compost.  It  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  and  seeds,  bloom¬ 
ing  for  three  or  four  months  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn. 

Erica, 
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Border  Carnations. 

During  frosty  periods  like  that  which 
followed  Christmas  and  the  New  Year, 
the  sashes  of  cold  frames  should  be  kept 
closed  where  the  stock  of  border  Carna¬ 
tions  is  stored  in  pots.  Growers  should 
wait,  however,  till  the  soil  in  the  pots 
thaws  before  opening  the  frames,  other¬ 
wise  the  plants  would  thaw  too  suddenly. 
After  this  and  while  the  mild  weather 
lasts  keep  the  sashes  well  tilted  up  at  the 
back,  and  during  dry  weather  the  sashes 
should  be  taken  off  entirely  during  the 
day.  The  chief  aim  should  be  to  exclude 
rain  and  snow7  from  falling  on  the  plants. 
Those  w7ho  made  their  new  plantations  in 
the  open  last  autumn  should  look  them 
over,  and  should  any  of  the  plants  be 
partly  raised  out  of  the  ground  by  frost, 
carefully  push  them  home  again  with  the 
fingers  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  to 
permit  of  this. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Take  advantage  of  mild  weather  to 
Store  sufficient  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould 
with  the  object  of  letting  it  get  dry  and 
workable  for  the  final  potting  of  the 
plants  into  their  flow7ering  sizes  towards 
the  end  of  next  month  or  the  beginning 
of  March.  Freely  ventilate  the  frames 
or  houses  on  all  favourable  occasions  and 
keep  the  plants  on  the  dry  side. 

Tree  Carnations. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  taking  the 
first  batch  of  cuttings,  even  if  some  of  the 
old  plants  should  still  be  furnishing  a  few 
flowers.  Make  up  a  propagating  bed  in 
the  stove  or  a  warm  pit  where  a  bottom 


Carnation  cutting  with  a  heel. 


heat  of  60  degs.  can  easily  be  maintained. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  house,  however, 
may  be  5  degs.  to  10  degs.  lower  than 
this.  Take  cuttings  about  3  in.  long  from 
the  main  stems.  A  good  plan  is  to  take 
hold  of  the  cuttings  v7ith  the  right  hand 
and  while  holding  the  shoot  udth  the  left 
nip  out  the  cutting  with  a  heel  of  the  old 
wood  or  simply  the  joint  at  the  base  of 
the  young  shoot.  Insert  these  in  very 


Carnation  cuttings  inserted  in  -pot. 


sandy  soil  in  pots  and  cover  them  with 
bell-glasses  or  hand-lights.  A  safer  plan 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  to  lay  panes 
of  glass  on  the  tops  of  the  labels  in  the 
pots,  so  that  excessive  moisture  may 
escape  by  the  sides,  v7hile  the  glass  simply 
serves  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of 
moisture  about  the  cuttings,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  flagging,  even  if  the 
sun  should  come  out  brightly.  With  this 
treatment  the  cuttings  will  root  during 
four  to  six  weeks,  some  being  more  ready 
to  emit  roots  than  others. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Avoid  the  use  of  fire  heat  as  much  as 
possible,  keeping  the  house  closed  and 
perfectly  dry  during  frosty  weather.  A 
temperature  of  35  degs.  to  40  degs.  will 
be-  quite  sufficient  for  the  welfare  cf  the 
plants  if  the  fire  is  in  good  working  order, 
so  that  the  thermometer  does  not  reach 
freezing  point  during  the  night.  The 
foliage  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry  over¬ 
head  and  the  roots  allowed  to  get  dry 
before  watering  them,  but  sufficient 
should  be  given  to  wet  the  whole  ball  of 
soil  and  no  more  till  the  soil  is  equally 
as  dry  again.  Ventilate  freely  except  in 
hard  weather,  and  remove  dead  and  dis¬ 
eased  leaves. 

American  Carnations. 

Some  growers  commence  taking  cut¬ 
tings  in  December,  but  where  this  has  not 


yet  been  done,  lose  no  time  in  securing 
an  early  batch.  Reject  the  strong  shoots 
from  the  base  of  plants  and  take  cuttings 
from  the  flowering  stems,  as  such  retain 
the  character  of  the  plants  true  to  the 
variety.  The  shoots  at  the  base  of  the 
plants  give  strong  cuttings  that  will  grow 
into  vigorous  plants,  but  sometimes  these 
refuse  to  bloom,  notwithstanding  their 
vigour.  The  rather  thin  and  wiry  shoots 
pulled  off  with  a  heel  are  the  best.  In¬ 
sert  and  treat  these  cuttings  much  the 
same  as  advised  for  Tree  Carnations. 
(See  illustrations  of  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  inserting  cuttings).  The  same 
temperature  as  advised  for  T  ree  Carna¬ 
tions  will  serve  to  root  these. 

The  old  plants  will  still  be  flowering 
freely  and  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  to 
52  degs.  at  night  will  serve  for  most  of 
them.  When  varieties  can  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  which  open  their  flowers  freely 
under  this  temperature,  it  is  needless  to 
retain  old  ones  which  are  liable  to  burst 
and  fall  about  unless  the  grower  has  some 
special  reason  for  keeping  them.  Keep 
down  insect  pests  by  vaporising  and  sul¬ 
phuring  the  pipes  to  keep  red  spider  in 
check.  While  the  plants  are  being  kept 
so  dry  in  winter  it  favours  this  pest,  and 
prompt  means  should  be  taken  to  deal 


- — - 

Hoya  carnosa 


variegata.  -  - 


Few  plants  are  more  effective  for 
baskets  in  the  intermediate  house  or  the 
stove  than  the  above  evergreen  climber, 
the  decorative  value  of  which  is  greatly 
enhanced  when  the  waxy  flowers,  like 
those  of  H.  carnosa,  are  produced,  though 
it  is  not  so  free-flowering  as  the  latter. 
Plants  may  be  readily  raised  from  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  spring,  which  will  soon  root, 
if  placed  in  the  propagating  pit. 

Procure  some  wire  baskets  and  line 
them  with  sphagnum  moss,  then  nearly 
fill  them  with  an  open  compost,  consist¬ 
ing  of  turfy  loam,  peat  and  leaf  soil,  with 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  coarse  road  grit  or 
sand  and  a  little  dried  cow  manure  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Well  mix  these 
ingredients  together,  and  lightly  press 
down  with  the  finger. 

The  cuttings,  when  well  rooted,  should 
be  planted  round  the  edge  of  the  basket 
about  six  inches  apart,  after  first  having 
warmed  the  material.  Very  little  water¬ 
ing  will  be  needed  for  a  time,  but  fre¬ 
quent  syringings  with  tepid  water  and 
shade  from  bright  sunshine  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  growth. 

As  growth  develops  train  the  young 
shoots  over  the  surface  of  the  sphagnum, 
and  peg  them  down  with  small  ware  pins, 
when  they  will  soon  emit  roots.  Abund¬ 
ance  of  water  will  be  required  during  the 
growing  season  (if  the  drainage  is  perfect) 
which  is  best  applied  by  immersing  the 
basket  in  water. 

Mealy  bug  is  the  worst  pest,  which  must 
be  removed  by  careful  sponging. 

E.  B. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  FOR  1908. 


If  you  want 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

at  moderate  prices 

SEND  TO 

MR.  Host.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  cree  will  serve  you  better. 

HfiS  UNIQUE  LISTS 

sent  p©st  free  on  application, 

are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

Flowers  &  Vegetables 

WORTH  GROWING, 

Being  the  Selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  Kingdom.  They  also  contain  very 
useful  cultural  instructions. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 


No  flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and 
trouble  if  treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection 

VI  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  Is.  6d. 

12  Better  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  1e.  9d 

Sr  the  Twe  Collections  for  2s.  6d. 

12  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  28.  Od. 

Or  the  Three  Collections,  4s.  post  free, 
and  four  striped  and  four  other  varieties  added  free 
of  charge. 

NAMES  ON  APPLICATION, 

2  Newest  Varieties  ...  ...  ...  4s.  Od. 

or  what  I  consider  the  best  of  the  newest. 

The  number  of  setds  in  these  packets  varies  ;  the  quantities 
are  stated  in  black  figures  after  each  name  : 

Agnes  ickford  (15)  soft  blush  pink,  3d,  ;  Earl  Cromer 
(20)  mulberry.  4d. ;  Frank  Dolby  (2 9)  lavender,  4d.  ; 
Herbert  Smith  (25)  orange  bi-color,  6d. ;  Lord  Nelson  (20) 

dark  blue,  4d. ;  Miss  Millie  Maslin  (25)  rich  crimson,  4d.  : 
Mrs  Hardoastle  Sykes  (20)  blush  pink,  6d. ;  Mrs.  Collier 
(20)  new  primrose,  4d. ;  Nora  Unwin  (20)  white,  4d. ; 
Primrose  Countess  or  Clara  Curtis  (10)  new  wavy  prim¬ 
rose,  6d. ;  Queen  of  Spain  (20)  salmon-pink,  4d.  ;  White 
Countess  (10)  syn.  or  improved  Etta  Dyke,  the  newest,  best, 
and  largest  wavy  white,  6d. 

Collections  Nos.  3  and  4,  5s. 

Primrose  Countess  aDd  White  Countess  may  be  had  in  pkts. 
of  25  seeds,  Is.  each,  or  6  packets  for  5s. 

Special  Price  for  the  four  collections,  7s. 


THE  BEST  TOMATOES. 

3d.  per  Packet  of  200  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  CUCUMBERS. 

6d  per  packet  of  10  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

EXCELSIOR,  6d.  per  Packet  of  about  1,500  Seeds. 
AILSA  CRAIG,  6d.  per  packet  of  about  1,200  Seeds. 

Please  compare  these  prices 
with  what  you  are  paying. 

ALL  OTHER  SEEDS  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND  GOOD. 


MR.  SVDENHAM’S  SEEDS  AND  BULBS 
have  been  represented  and  gained  ae 
wny  First  Prizes  at  London,  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Preston,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Hanley,  Shrewsbury, 
Taunton,  Wolverhampton.  & c.,  &c.,  for  the 
past  twelve  years  as  any  firm  in  England, 

FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


NOT3CES. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“  THE  GARDENING  WOULD  ”  is  published  by 
MACLAREN  AND  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Cables:  ‘-Buns,”  London.  Telephone 
Number  :  997  Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every 
ues'lay.  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
lie  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
Cs.  6d.  United  Kingdom;  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
remittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
Mnclaven  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  aud  Midland 
Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.-Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
photographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre¬ 
spondents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plurne. 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
manuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
payment  for  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
reproduction  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner 
of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
WORLD."  The  Editor's  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
final. 

SPECIMEN  r  OPIES.— The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
to  send  specimen  copies  of  “THE  G  '  RDENiNG  WORLD  ” 
for  distribution  amongst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
services  rendered  by  leaders  in  this  connection. 


6difoi?iol. 


For  some  few  years  past  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  a 
new  Hydrangea  in  America  which  must 
soon  be  plentiful  in  tlji_s  country.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  already  been  introduced,  it 
is  not  much  catalogued  so  far,  but  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  be  so  within  the  next  year 
or  two. 

The  plant  is  a  shrub  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  and  about  as  far 
through.  The  typical  form  is  Hydrangea 
arborescens,  and  a  number  of  names  have 
been  given  to  the  new  variety  which  we 
need  not  trouble  our  readers  with,  as  they 
are  best  known  in  America.  The  most 
likely  name  will,  however,  be  Hydrangea 
arborescens  sterrilis.  This  recalls  our 
Snowball  Tree  in  the  varietal  name,  and 
it  simply  means  that  the  flowers  have  so 
changed  their  character  from  the  ordinary 
wild  type  that  they  do  not  produce  any 
seeds.  The  calyx  in  all  cases  has  so  en¬ 
larged  as  to  constitute  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  entirely.  This  at  its  best  stage  is 
pure  white,  and  the  blooms  are  produced 
in  trusses  varying  from  7  in.  to  10  in. 
across.  In  general  appearance  this  must 
very  closely  resemble  the  Snowball  Tree, 
but  a  more  important  difference  is  the 
fact  that  the  plant  commences  to  open  its 
flowers  towards  the  end  of  June  and  keeps 
up  a  succession  all  through  the  summer 
till  frost  puts  a  stop  to  growth.  For  this 
reason  some  people  have  called  it  the 
Ever-blooming  Hydrangea. 

Even  those  who  grow  our  Snowball 
Tree  could  also  grow  this  variety.  We 
already  have  H.  paniculata  grandiflora, 
which  is  appreciated  for  the  large  bunches 
of  flowers  it  produces  during  August  and 
September,  but  a  plant  that  will  com¬ 
mence  flowering  at  the  end  of  June  and 


keep  on  till  frost,  will  be  sure  of  a  warm 
reception  from  lovers  of  trees  and  shrubs 
whenever  it  is  available  at  reasonable 
cost. 

- - 

Hardy  Fruit 


/  CULTURE. 

Fruit  culture  is,  I  consider,  a  horticul¬ 
tural  subject  of  interest,  and  of  much  im¬ 
portance  to  fruit-growers  and  gardeners 
alike  on  account  of  the  enormous  foreign 
supplies,  and  1,  therefore,  hope  that  this 
article  may  prove  useful  and  practicable. 
Success  is  chiefly  gained  by  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  and  anyone  will  admit  that 
foreign  fruit  cannot  compare  with  home 
grown,  and  yet  its  importation  greatly 
affects  our  prices.  Although  treating  on 
hardy  fruits,  I  would  point  out  that,  if 
bush  fruits  and  Raspberries  are  grown 
between,  growers  would  recover  their  out¬ 
lay  much  quicker.  Apples  for  the  garden 
should  be  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
and  Pears  on  the  Quince  to  ensure  early 
fruitfulness.  The  Paradise  stock  is  a 
selection  from  the  Nonesuch  Apple,  thus 
named  by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers.  Apples 
for  the  orchard  should  be  on  the  Crab  or 
free  stock,  and  the  peach  on  the  Mussel 
Plum.  The  free  stock  is  a  seedling 
raised,  of  course,  from  pips. 

A  brick  earth  soil  is  best  adapted  for 
fruit,  as  it  is  naturally  drained,  and  the 
fruit  will  be  clear  in  the  skin  and  of  a 
good  colour.  Clayey  land  should  be 
drained,  if  possible,  and  it  is  of  no  use 
planting  on  a  chalk  subsoil.  We  should 
aim  at  quality  and  colour  in  dessert 
Apples,  and  size  in  cooking  Apples,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  those  varieties  which  crop 
regularly.  Early,  mid-season,  and  late 
sorts  should  be  planted,  but  plant  more 
of  a  kind  so  that  a  quantity  can  he 
gathered  at  once. 

Early  kinds  are  usually  good  bearers, 
as  they  have  more  time  to  recover  them¬ 
selves,  and  late  sorts  always'  demand  a 
good  price.  A  south-west  or  west  aspect 
is  preferred,  and  shelter  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  high  hedges  being  allowed  to  get  up. 
Cluster  Damsons  break  the  wind  capitally 
and  fruit  heavily,  and  should  be  planted  a 
few  years  before  the  fruit  is  started.  A 
south  aspect  suits  the  Peach,  Nectarine, 
Apricot,  Vine  and  Fig;  a  south,  west,  or 
east  the  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  ;  a  north, 
the  Morello  Cherry,  but  dessert  Cherries 
should  be  placed  where  they  get  some 
sunshine.  Purchase  from  2  to  4-year  old 
trees,  mark  out  the  ground,  and  insert 
the  stakes  previous  to  planting. 

The  distance  for  bush  and  pyramid 
trees  ought  to  be  4  yds.,  espaliers  and 
wall  trees  5  yds.,  cordons  from  1  ft.  6  ins. 
to  2  ft.  6  ins.,  standards,  etc.,  for  the 
orchard  7  yds.,  and  Cherries  10  yds. 
Plant  early  in  November,  spread  the  roots 
well  out,  shorten  bruised,  tap,  or  long 
roots,  cutting  upwards,  firm,  tie  loosely 
to  allow  for  sinking,  and  mulch  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  frost  from  disturbing  them.  In 
passing  let  me  say  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  roots,  tap  and  fibrous ;  the  former 
for  growth,  and  the  latter  for  fruit. 
Avoid  planting  deep,  merely  covering  the 
roots  a  few  inches,  whilst  in  wet  land 
plant  on  the  surface  and  make  a  mound 
over  the  roots.  If  planting  on  grass  the 
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Apple  King  of  Tomkins  County.  \_Maclaren  and  Sons. 

-  K,ing  of  Tomkins  Gountg.  - 


aoles  should  be  at  least  4  ft.  across  and 
sept  clean  from  weeds  for  several  years. 
Skin  off  the  turf,  which  can  be  placed 
jrass  downwards  at  the  bottom  of  the 
loles. 

When  planted,  early  trees  may  be 
rruned  early  in  March,  but  if  planted 
ifter  Christmas  defer  it  to  the  autumn, 
rhere  are  three  forms  of  pruning,  sum- 
ner,  winter,  and  branch  pruning.  Sum¬ 
ner  pruning  is  shortening  all  laterals  in 
fuly  to  five  inches  to  form  fruit  spurs,  to 
rolour  the  fruit,  and  to  swell  the  crop, 
[n  winter,  from  November  to  March,  these 
are  cut  back  to  one  joint  beyond  the  basal 
ruds,  and  the  main  shoots  are  reduced 
according  to  the  vigour,  space,  and  size 
of  the  tree,  always  cutting  to  a  bud  point¬ 
ing  outwards.  Branch  pruning  ought  to 
be  confined  to  old  trees,  and  is  best  done 
before  the  leaves  fall,  as  boughs  that  cross 
and  dead  wood  can  be  easier  detected 
and  sawn  out,  and  the  ends,  if  neatly 
rounded  with  a  sharp  knife,  will  heal 
better.  Do  not  cut  back  leaders  or  newly 
planted  trees  till  the  following  March, 
but  all  laterals  may  be  spurred  in. 

With  the  exception  of  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Figs,  Morello  Cherries,  and 
Black  Currants  summer  and  winter  prun¬ 
ing  applies  to  all  other  trees.  The  prun¬ 
ing  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  consists  of 
cutting  out  the  shoots  that  bore  last  year, 
and  training  the  current  year’s  growth  in 
their  place.  With  Apricots  and  dessert 
Cherries  prune  on  the  spur  system,  and 
keep  as  close  to  the  wall  as  possible.  On 
“  Morellos  ”  and  Figs  the  less  knifing  done 
the  better,  simply  removing  the  boughs 
that  cross.  Should  green-fly  attack  your 
Plums,  the  summer  pruning  may  be  done 
earlier  and  again  later,  being  careful 
not  to  prune  too  hard  the  first  time.  The 
best  system  for  all  stone  fruits  is  fan¬ 
training;  Pears  and  Apples,  horizontal; 
cordons  upright  if  the  wall  is  high,  but 
if  low,  train  obliquely ;  and  vines,  per¬ 
pendicular.  For  protection  when  in 
bloom,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  an  over¬ 
hanging  coping  or  slates  embedded  on 
the  top  of  the  walls,  and  it  is  best  to  have 
14  gauge  galvanised  wire  9  ins.  apart 
(horizontally),  fixed  to  within  2  ins.  of  the 
-wall  by  driving  eyes,  placed  about  8  ft. 
apart,  in  preference  to  nailing.  This  will 
be  healthier  for  the  trees,  and  develop 
more  fruit  spurs.  My  allotted  space  is 
taken  up. 

R.  E.  Whitewood. 

Isle  of  Wight. 

- - 

To  Catch  Slugs. 

Slugs  are  very  fond  of  fresh  bran.  A 
.  few  flower  pots  set  upside  down  with  a 
■  pinch  of  bran  put  under  each  and  renewed 
daily  will  be  the  means  of  catching  a  lot 
jof  these  pests. 

Odontoglossum  John  Clarke. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  harryano- 
crispum  group  of  hybrids  and  bears 
flowers  of' huge  size  gorgeously  marbled 
with  purple  on  a  white  ground.  The 
: upper  half  of  the  lip  is  white  and  the 
rest  thickly  blotched  with  deep  crimson. 
A  plant  with  a  spike  3^  feet  long  carried 
ten  flotvers  and  eight  buds.  First-class 
Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  on  November 
26th  to  Baron  Schroder  (gardener  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham. 


The  above  is  an  American  Apple,  and 
readers  should  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
the  name  with  King  of  the  Pippins,  which 
is  a  British  Apple  and  much  better  known 
in  all  parts  of  this  country.  Both  are 
cultivated,  however,  in  this  country,  as 
King  of  Tomkins  County  is  one  of  the 
very  few  Apples  raised  in  America  which 
do  well  here.  The  specimen  from  which 
our  photograph  was  taken  was  given  us  by 
the  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia, 
Salisbury  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  Lon¬ 
don,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  autumn 
show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  in  November  last.  More  often 
than  otherwise,  it  is  simply  named  Kings, 
as  they  are  fond  of  short  names  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  also  applies  to  market 
people  in  this  country. 

The  fruit  is  of  very  large  size,  more  or 
less  angular,  with  a  closed  eye  in  a 
plaited  cavity  at  the  top  and  a  short  stalk 
inserted  in  rather  deep  cavity  at  the  base. 
As  grown  in  Columbia,  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  is  of  a  bright  crimson  and 
glossy,  at  least  after  so  much  handling, 
while  the  shaded  side  during  late  autumn 
and  winter  becomes  bright  yellow.  The 
flesh  is  yellow,  crisp,  and  tender  after 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  delicoiusly 
sweet,  without  any  taste  of  acidity,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  other  American^varie- 
ties.  It  has  been  fit  for  use  as  a  dessert 
Apple  for  some  weeks,  but  it  can  be  kept 
till  May  by  those  who  have  a  cool  fruit 
room,  where  the  moisture  can  be  pre¬ 


vented  from  escaping,  thus  causing  the 
skin  to  shrivel. 

As  a  rule,  American  Apples  take  a 
long  time  to  decay,  and  they  are  also 
capable  of  being  kept  for  many  months  if 
placed  in  a  cool  fruit  room  or  in  a  re¬ 
frigerator.-  In  some  cases  at  least  the 
Americans  put  them  in  a  house  and  have 
the  house  covered  up  with  snow  so  as  to 
keep  the  Apples  cool  and  thereby  prevent 
them  from  ripening  till  about  the  time 
they  are  wanted.  In  this  country  the  tree 
grows  freely,  bears  profusely,  and  is  very 
hardy.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  form  of 
a  pyramid,  a  standard,  and  probably, 
also’  as  a  bush,  that  is,  a  tree  with  a  very 
short  stem.  If  grafted  on  the  English 
Paradise,  it  would  make  a  useful  and 
handsome  Apple  for  small  gardens.  In 
this  country  the  season  for  dessert  pur¬ 
poses  continues  from  January  till  May. 

- +++ - 

North  Lonsdale  Rose  Society. 

This  progressive  society  will  hold  their 
show  this  year  on  July  17th  in  Todbusk 
Park,  Ulverston,  when  an  open  challenge 
shield,  eight  challenge  cups,  several  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  medals,  and  money 
prizes,  in  all  exceeding  £ 200 ,  will  be 
awarded  for  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  \iolas, 
and  herbaceous  flowers.  The  schedule, 
which  is  the  best  ever  issued  by  the  So¬ 
ciety,  may  be  obtained  from  the  hon. 
sec.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Harrison,  Rosedene,  Ul¬ 
verston. 
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The  Flower  Garden 


Much  work  may  be  done  in  the  flower 
garden  while  the  weather  is  dry.  One  hour 
each  day  may  be  very  profitably  spent  in 
this  department  on  fine  clays,  as  it  is  very 
unpleasant  to  be  amongst  shrubs  and  trees 
while  they  are  dripping  with  water. 

Frozen  Lawns. 

At  this  season  one  may  expect  frosts,  and 
when  these  occur  do  not  trample  upon,  nor 
take  wheelbarrows  over  the  lawn,  else  the 
blades  of  grass  will  be  bruised,  and  al¬ 
though  the  roots  will  not  be  materially 
damaged,  there  will  be  brown  patches  and 
streaks  across  the  lawn  after  the  frost  has 
gone,  and  these  marks  will  look  very  un¬ 
sightly. 

Pruning  Shrubs. 

By  the  judicious  use  of  the  pruning  knife 
shrubs  which  have  been  neglected  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  may  be  made  shapely.  Shrubs 
which  are  growing  in  borders  under  large 
trees  ought  to  be  pruned  every  year.  If 
neglected  in  this  respect  they  soon  assume 
a  straggling  habit,  and  the  new  shoots  an¬ 
nually  made  are  very  weakly.  But  the  prun¬ 
ing  strengthens  them  very  much,  and,  more¬ 
over,  they  do  not  smother  any  other  kinds 
of  plants  which  are  growing  near  them. 

Specimens  growing  on  lawns  should  also 
be  pruned.  Fig.  i  shows  how  to  prune  a 
shrub.  The  side  A  is  represented  as  having 
been  pruned ;  the  side  B  is  unpruned,  and 
the  dark  lines  across  the  branches  show 
which  ones  must  be  cut  off  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  the  specimen.  Use 
a  sharp,  strong  knife,  and  not  a  pair  of 
shears,  as  the' latter  mutilate  many  leaves, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

It  is  a  pity  to  indiscriminately  cut  through 
large  leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  Common 
and  Portugal  Laurel,  Bay,  etc.  After  a 
little  practice  you  will  be  able  to  cut  away 
surplus  branches  in  such  a  way  that  the 
passer-by  will  no,t  be  able  to  detect  where 
they  have  been  removed. 

The  Birds  and  Loose  Soil. 

During  frosty  weather  the  birds  will  be 
busy  scratching  away  the  soil  and  top-dress¬ 
ing  material  around  herbaceous  and  other 
plants  in  search  of  worms  and  other  food, 
thus  leaving  the  roots  exposed  to  the  frosty 
air.  The  choicest  plants  should  be  examined 
daily,  and  any  disturbed  soil,  or  other  cover¬ 
ing  material,  replaced,  and  where  littery 
manure  has  been  put  down  make  it  secure 
in  position  by  driving  in  a  few  pegs. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  dry,  frosty 
weather  to  get  manure  wheeled  to  the  fruit 
quarters.  If  there  is  still  some  pruning 
and  clearing-up  to  be  done  the  manure  may 
be  left  in  small  heaps  among  the  trees  and 
bushes,  as  it  is  bad  management  to  dig  in 
such  foreign  matter  as  bits  of  wood  and 
leaves  of  vegetables  that  have  been  blown 
there  by  strong  winds.  Many  leaves  form 
hiding  places  for  injurious  insect  pests,  and 
if  they  are  dug  into  the  soil  they  will  come 
forth  again  late  in  spring.  The  best  plan 
is  to  collect  all  the  leaves  and  the  prunings, 
and  even  some  of  the  surface  soil  from  be- 
peath  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  and 


Fig.  1 :  A,  side  of  tree  -pruned;  B,  side  of 
the  tree  unpruned.  Fig.  2  shows  how  leaves 
are  mutilated  if  shears  are  used  and  not  a 
knife. 

burn  the  whole  in  'a  smother  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  corner.  All  such  burnt  refuse 
is  of  value,  and  should  be  returned  to  the 
soil. 


s: 


How  a  bush  fruit  tree  should  be  planted. 

Planting  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
Bushes. 

Whether  it  be  necessary  to  put  in  odd 
plants,  or  make  new  plantations,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  carrying  out  the  work. 


Potatos  for  seed •>  How  to  arrange  the  tubers 
in  boxes . 


But  the  weather  must  be  open  and  rather 
mild  at  the  time.  Do  not  plant  in  frosty 
weather,  and  do  not  open  out  holes  before 
you  are  ready  to  put  in  the  bushes.  Fig. 
shows  how  a  bush  fruit  tree  should 
planted.  The  most  frequent  mistake  is  th 
of  making  the  hole  too  small,  especially 
width.  Instead  of  simply  digging  out 
couple  of  spadesful  of  soil  and  then  era 
ming  in  the  roots  and  burying  them  so,  ma 
a  wide,  shallow  hole  in  which  all  the  roots 
can  be  spread  out  without  touching  the  sides, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch.  Then  scatter  a  small 
quantity  of  soil  on  the  roots,  take  firm  holi 
of  the  stem  of  the  bush,  and  shake  the  soil 
down  among  the  roots ;  put  in  more  soil,  and 
gently  press  it  with  the  foot  before  filling 
up  the  hole ;  the  last  layer  of  soil  -should 
not  be  trodden  down. 


Young  Strawberry  Plants. 

Young  Strawberry  plants  which  have  had 
a  good  top  dressing  of  littery  manure  placed 
around  them  should  be  carefully  examine! 
at  least  twice  every  week,  as  the  birds,  i 
scratching  the  manure  about  in  search  0 
food,  bury  the  crowns,  and  although  th 
litter  will  not  injure  the  crowns,  the  mor 
solid  matter,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  them, 
will  cause  decay. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

1 

Potatos. 

Some  tubers  of  early  varieties  should  now 
be  placed  neatly  in  boxes  where  this  wort 
has  not  already  been  done.  Place  the  tubers 
close  together  with  the  “eyes”  uppermost, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  put  the  filled  box 
in  a  light  position,  to  encourage  the  growt 
of  sturdy  sprouts. 

An  ideal  set  should  possess  one  stron 
sprout,  dark  blue-green  in  colour,  or  almos 
purple,  according  to  the  variety.  The  sk 
of  the  tuber  must  be  firm,  not  shriveile 
and  this  condition  is  obtained  by  keepi 
the  Potatos  in  a  cool,  light  structure  sa 
from  frost.  Hundreds  of  bushels  of  se 
Potatos  are  spoilt  every  year  through  ti 
owners  allowing  them  to  remain  throug: 
out  the  winter  and  early  part  of  spring  i 
a  heap  covered  up.  Long  sprouts  grow,  an 
these  are  removed  from  time  to  time,  thr 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  tuber. 

Eas-ly  Broad  Beans. 

A  few  rows  of  Early  Mazagan  Beans  ma 
now  be  sown  in  well-prepared  ground.  So 
in  single  rows  about  18  inches  from  row  1 
row,  then  every  plant  will  grow  sturdi; 
and  bear  a  full  crop  of  pods. 

Peas. 

Prepare  ground  on  a  warm  border  for  tl 
early  Peas.  The  round-seeded  sorts  are  t: 
best,  and  the  ground  for  their  receptb 
should  be  well  manured  all  over,  and  r 
merely  in  the  rows. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhous 

Propagating  Tree  Carnations. 

Where  Tree  Carnations  have  been  k< 
growing  all  the  winter,  there  should  nc 
or  soon,  be  a  number  of  cuttings  ready  i 
propagation.  A  very  useful  wrinkle  in  ci 
nection  with  these  that  I  learnt  from  , 
old  gardener,  who  was  greatly  skilled 
their  culture,  may  be  of  assistance  to  th 
readers  who  find  a  difficulty  in  getting- 
cuttings  to  strike.  Instead  of  detaching 
shoots  at  one  operation,  pull  them  smai 
downwards,  until  they  hang  by  a  port 
of  the  bark,  but  are  not  broken  off.  L 
short  time  a  callus  will  form  at  the  base 
each  root,  and  they  can  then  be  inserted 
cutting  pots  with  a  practical  certainty  1 
success.  I  prefer  to  give  each  cuttini 
small  pot  to  itself,  and  if  this  is  d( 
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plenty  of  sand  added  to  the  compost,  and 
the  pots  are  kept  in  a  temperature  of  about 
60  degs.,  a  good  strike  is  almost  certain. 
Pruning  Stove  Plants. 

As  has  been  previously  explained  here, 
stove  plants  are  those  for  which  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature  is  hardly  high 
enough.  Many  of  these  may  now  be  pruned, 
and  as  this  pruning  generally  means  the 
clearing  out  of  a  good  many  insect  pests, 
the  quicker  it  is  put  in  hand  the  better. 
Plumbago  rosea,  Clerodendron  fallax, 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  and  Euphorbia 
jacquinaeflora  are  some  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  commonly  met  with  of  those  calling 
for  attention  now.  Cuttings  of  the  latter 
should  be  put  in  when  pruning,  as  the  plant 
needs  a  long  season  of  growth  if  it  is  to 
produce  yard-long  wands  of  blossom.  I 
would  advise  all  readers  who  have  a  well- 
heated  house  to  buy  this  .useful  plant,  if 
they  do  not  already  possess  it,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  brightest  of  all  winter-flowering  green¬ 
house  plants. 

Starting  Early  Gloxinias. 

If  a  few  plants  are  wanted  to  flower  about 
May,  the  required  number  should  now  be 
brought  from  their  winter  retirement  and 
started.  Stand  them  in  a  light  place  in  the 
warm,  and  give  them  enough  water  to  well 
wet  the  soil,  afterwards  syringing  them  at 
least  once  a  day.  When  it  is  seen  that 
growth  is  decidedly  on  the  move,  the  plants 
should  be  repotted,  shaking  them  quite  clear 
of  soil  for  this  purpose,  and  either  repotting 
them  in  the  same  sized,  but  clean,  pots,  or  in 
pots  one  size  smaller  than  those  now  occu¬ 
pied.  The  whole  of  the  stock  should  also 
be  looked  over,  and  any  tubers  that  show 
Signs  of  shrivelling  should  have  a  little 
water. 

Raising  Early  Lettuces. 

No,  “  Foxglove,”  I  am  not  going  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  your  domain  ;  but  when  an  ama¬ 
teur  has  only  a  greenhouse,  that  house  has 
to  be  a  sort  of  maid-of-all-work,  and  the 
raising  of  a  few  early  Lettuces  is  among  its 
legitimate  occupations.  A  small  Cabbage 
sort  should  be  chosen,  and  the  seeds  can  be 
sown  in  a  well-drained  5-inch  pot.  Neither 
the  seeds  nor  the  seedlings  must  be  coddled 
at  any  time ;  in  fact,  the  young  plants  should 
go  into  a  cold  frame  when  they  have  made 
their  first  pair  of  leaves. 

Sowing  Tuberous  Begonias. 

If  these  plants  are  to  flower  at  all  satis¬ 
factorily  the  first  season,  seed  must  be  got  in 
in  good  time,  as  a  long  period  of  growth  is 
required.  Sterilise  a  little  soil  by  pouring 
boiling  water  on  it  and  leaving  it  to  dry 
somewhat.  When  pleasantly  moist,  sow  the 
seed  as  thinly  as  possible,  first  mixing  it 
with  a  handful  of  silver  sand  to  assist  even 
sowing.  If  enough  sand  is  used  to  hide  the 
seeds,  no  further  covering  will  be  required, 
except  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  pot  or  pan 
to  check  evaporation.  This  last  is  rather 
important,  as  watering  such  fine  seeds  as 
those  of  Begonias  is  always  attended  with 
some  risk.  The  best  way  to  water  after  sow¬ 
ing,  and  at  all  times  subsequently,  is  to  hold 
the  pan  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water  almost,  but 
not  quite,  to  its  brim.  The  seedlings  should 
be  pricked  out  when  large  enough  to  lift 
with  a  cleft  safety  match. 

The  Lyre  Flower,  or  Bleeding  Heart. 

Whichever  of  the  above  names  the  grower 
gives  to  Dielytra  spectablis,  the  fact  will  not 
effect  the  plant  or  prevent  it  from  being  one 
of  the  prettiest  subjects  that  ever  graced  a 
flower  pot.  True,  it  is  a  hardy  plant,  and 
may  be  met  with  in  most  herbaceous  borders, 
but  all  the  same,  it  should  find  a  place  in 
every  amateur’s  greenhouse,  especially  those 
which  possess  no  hot  Water  pipes.  An  open 
period  should  be  chosen,  and  then  one  or 
two  of  the  best  clumps  in  the  border  should 


be  dug  up  and  potted.  Do  not  give  too  large 
a  pot,  and  stand  the  plants  for  a  few  days 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the  greenhouse  after 
potting. 

Starting  Early  Vines. 

Most  of  the  vines  owned  by  amateurs  have 
to  start  into  growth  just  when  it  suits  the 
other  occupants  of  the  house  to  allow  them, 
but  there  may  be  an  occasional  reader  who 
has  a  voice  in  the  starting  of  his  vine,  by 
reason  of  its  occupying  a  separate  house.  If 
so,. he  should  close  the  house  now,  damp  all 
available  surfaces,  and  keep  a  temperature 
of  50  degs.,  with  a  rise  of  5  degs.  by  sun 
heat. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Winter-Flowering  Cypripediums. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  previously 
drawn  attention  to  this  particular  class  of 
Orchids  as  being  the  most  suitable  for  ama¬ 
teurs,  and  I  am  sure  no  class  of  plants  can 
be  more  confidently  recommended  to  those 
commencing  Orchid  cultivation  than  the 
winter-flowering  section  of  Cypripediums. 
As  I  have  so  often  referred  to  them,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  of  my  giving  further 
reasons  for  advocating  their  claims,  and  as 
a  cultural  note  is  necessary  at  this  season,  I 
must  claim  my  readers’  attention  to  this 
matter.  The  regular  season  to  attend  to  the 
repotting  requirements  of  this  section  of 
Orchids  must  be  governed  by  the  state  of 
the  plants.  A  great  deal  must  depend  on 
the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  are 
cultivated.  If  grown  under  the  conditions 
recommended  in  my  previous  notes,  such 
species  as  C.  spicerianum,  C.  Charlesworthii, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  varieties  of  C..  insigne, 
the  hybrids  of  the  C.  fairieanum  section, 
and  a  number  of  the  better  varieties  of  C. 
leeanum,  will  now  be  passed  out  of  flower 
or  the  flowers  will  be  past  their  best.  Where 
plants  are  grown  under  cooler  conditions, 
naturally,  the  plants  will  come  into  flower 
later,  and  any  repotting  requirements  neces¬ 
sary  should  be  postponed  until  the  plants 
have  passed  out  of  flower  or  have  had  their 
flowers  removed. 

Assuming  that  the  bulk  of  the  plants  are 
in  a  condition  for  repotting  and  the  outside 
conditions  are  mild  and  favourable,  I  con¬ 
sider  the  earlier  any  repotting  is  done  the 
better  chance  the  plant  has  of  producing 
satisfactory  results  the  following  flowering 
season.  In  repotting,  some  amount  of  con¬ 
sideration  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact 
condition  of  the  potting  compost.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  possible  to  unneces¬ 
sarily  disturb  any  of  the  plants  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  unless  the  potting  compost  has  become 
in  an  advanced  state  of  decay  or  the  plants 
have  outgrown  their  pots  -and  require  more 
root  room.  If  the  potting  compost  is  in  good 
condition  any  dead  or  decaying  matter  should 
be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  compost 
and  about  the  base  of  the  plants.  The  sur¬ 
face  compost  may  be  then  replaced  with 
fresh  material.  It  is  generally  when  deal¬ 
ing  with-  large  specimens  that,  owing  more 
or  less  to  improper  treatment,  they  have 
their  constitutions  weakened,  that  amateurs 
find  themselves  in  difficulties.  Under  such 
conditions  there  should  be  no  hesitation ;  a 
fresh  start  is  necessary,  the  plants  should  be 
turned  as  carefully  as  possible  out  of  the 
old  pot,  the  old  compost  be  shaken  out,  and 
when  the  roots  have  been  disentangled,  break 
the  plants  into  suitable  sizes,  first  severing 
the  rhizome  connecting  the  growths.  When 
this  has  been  done,  put  them  into  pots  of 
a  suitable  size  to  contain  each  separated  por¬ 
tion.  They  may  thus  be  treated  with  more 
consideration,  and  if  a  specimen  is  desired, 
the  pieces  now  separated  may  be  again  placed 
together  at  the  next  potting. 


Compost. 

The  compost  for  this  section  of  Cypripe¬ 
diums  should  consist  of  two  parts  turfy  loam 
to  one  part  of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped 
sphagnum  moss ;  intermix  with  this  sufficient 
coarse  silver  sand  and  finely  broken  crocks 
to  render  the  compost  free  and  porous.  The 
pots  used  should  be  drained  to  about  one- 
third  their  depth  with  either  chopped  bracken 
roots  or  broken  crocks.  The  size  of  pot  se¬ 
lected  must  be  governed  by  the  state  of  the 
plant  for  which  it  is  required.  If  we  have 
a  vigorous-growing  and  well-rooted  plant, 
plenty  of  root  room  should  be  given.  I  have 
pointed  out  above  it  is  not  advisable  to  repot 
or  disturb  the  plants  oftener  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
cultivator  should  use  his  own  discretion  in 
the  size  of  pots  he  selects  for  use.  I  would 
advise  that  less  loam  and  more  peat  be  used 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  town?  and 
in  smoky  manufacturing  districts,  as  loam 
is  inclined  to  retain  moisture  about  the 
plants  for  too  long  a  period  in  winter,  when 
the  light  and  general  conditions  outside  are 
such  as  are  not  conducive  to  rapid  drying. 

In  repotting  see  that  the  compost  is  care¬ 
fully  worked  among  the  roots,  and  that  it 
is  pressed  moderately  firm.  As  soon  as  re¬ 
potting  is  completed,  water  the  plants  with 
rain  water,  carefully  wetting  the  compost 
through.  Stage  in  a  moist,  warm  position, 
and  keep  the  stages,  etc.,  damp'  about  the 
plants.  When  outside  conditions  are  favour¬ 
able,  and  with  bright  sunny  weather,  spray¬ 
ing  overhead  about  the  middle  of  the  day 
will  be  advantageous.  The  normal  tempera¬ 
ture  for  these  plants  should  be  about 
55  degrees. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

- — ~ 

SHELTERING  .  .  . 

Chrysanthemums 


During  the  past  season  I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  low  price  these  have  been 
offered  at  in  shops,  and  in  London  streets. 
Some  may  say,  do  these  pay  P  Certainly 
riot  if  they  are  grown  in  pots.  During 
the  first  half  of  November  I  was  at  Ray¬ 
leigh,  in  Essex;  a  friend  had  grown  a 
nice  lot  in  this  way,  had  them  under 
glass.  Not  needing  them  all  he  offered 
them  to  a  dealer,  who  offered  him  two¬ 
pence  per  bunch  of  a  dozen  sprays,  add¬ 
ing  he  could  obtain  any  quantity  at  this 
price.  .This,  one  could  understand,  see¬ 
ing  the  abundance  thus  obtainable  from 
the  open  air,,  through  the  autumn  being 
so  open.  I  noticed  some  large  growers 
in  this  district  were  growing  them  by  the 
1,000  in  long  beds,  protecting  them  with  a 
glazed  kind  Of  canvas  strained  at  the  side 
and  over  the  tops  to  wooden  frames. 
Treated  thus,  they  received  all  the  pro¬ 
tection  needed  for  early  and  mid-season 
kinds.  In  this  way  the  expense  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  I  saw  very  large 
quantities  of  like  kinds  growing  in  the 
open,  ready  to  shift  into  Tomato  frames 
of  the  best  kinds,  and  seldom  have  I  seen 
that  fine  yellow  W.  H.  Lincoln  in  such 
good  health. 

In  another  place  I  found  one  grower 
had  a  fine  lot  stored  in  a  barn,  where 
he  found  they  opened  well  by  opening  the 
doors  by  day.  In  this  way  they  pay. 

'  Wanderer. 
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“  The  Horticultural  Directory  and  Year 
Book.” 

The  new  volume  for  1.908  is  now  on  our 
table,  and  shows  that  it  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  consecutively  for  forty-nine  years. 
We  have  no  doubt  it  will  see  its  jubilee 
next  year,  and  these  facts  prove  that  such 
a  book  is  extremely  useful  and  even  neces¬ 
sary  to  those  who  are  closely  connected 
with  horticulture  in  its  various  branches. 
Besides  the  addresses  of  gardeners 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  or  at  least 
all  the  more  important  of  them,  the  work 
also  gives  the  addresses  of  nurserymen 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  nur¬ 
serymen  and  seedsmen  on  the  Continent. 
Much  useful  information  is  also  given  in 
the  first  part  of  the  book,  postal  and 
otherwise,  together  with  the  new  plants 
which  were  certificated  between  October 
9th,  1906,  and  October  2nd,  1907.  The 
address  is  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London. 

-  FLOWERS.  - 


A  German  Acrostic. 

German. — Nock  fehlt  der  Liebig-Kuss. 

English. — Love’s  kiss  is  still  wanting. 

By  Madame  De  Crespigny. 

“Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers.” 

— Hamlet. 

Never,  ah,  never  crush  a  tender  flower! 

Think  that  the  flowers  have  souls  as  thou 
and  I. 

Canst  see  them  blossoming  around  thy 
bower, 

Heartlessly  break  and  doom  their  sweets 
to  die? 

Fair  child,  hast  read  Clotilda’s  hapless 
fate  ? 

Enchanted  by  a  fairy,  one  of  those 

Heedful  of  love,  and  breathing  aught  but 
hate ; 

Lovely  transformed,  for  she  became  a 
rose. 

Think,  hadst  thou  crushed,  how  fearful 
were  thy  crime  ? 

Dooming  the  fair  to  death,  in  life's  first 
bloom. 

Enchanted  thus  to  pass  from  that  fair 
clime, 

Ravished  from  earth  to  moulder  in  the 
tomb. 

Love  then  the  flowers,  for  they  all  breathe 
of  love! 

India’s  rich  perfumes  are  produced  from 
flowers. 

Even  a  flower  had  brought  back  Noah’si 
dove, 

But  that  the  waters  still  bedecked  earth’s 
bowers, 

Ever  with  Nature’s  children  grace  thy 
hand, 

Set  beauteous  plants  before  thy  window¬ 
sill, 

■  Kind  Spring  gives  birth  to  flowers  in 
every  land, 

Under  Siberia’s  snows  the  snow-drop  still 

Silently  blooms,  unchecked  by  fields  oi 
ice, 

Sweetly  recalling  man’s  Lost  Paradise ! 

“The  Mirror,”  1843. 

- f+> - 

The  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  hel< 

in  July  last  yielded  a  profit  of  ^275. 


R  J-larxlsome  Greenhouse  Plant 


\Maclaren  and  Sons. 


A  number  of  very  handsome  shrubs 
come  to  us  from  Australia  but  which  have 
suffered  a  considerable  amount  of  neglect 
in  recent  years.  This  applies  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  which  are  slow  growing  and 
in  the  opinion  of  modern  gardeners  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  cultivate,  or  else  they 
take  up  too  much  space  which  they  want 
to  devote  to  soft-wooded  subjects.  B. 
.heterophylla  is  one  of  a  number  of  plants 
in  cultivation  belonging  to  the  Orange 
family,  though  somewhat  distantly  re¬ 
lated.  It  is  of  very  elegant  and  grace¬ 
ful  habit  on  account  of  the  slender, 
twiggy  stems,  which  vary  from  1  ft.  to 
2  ft.  in  height.  These  twiggy  stems  also 
branch  freely,  and  though  the  flowers  are 
moderate  in  size,  they  are  produced  all 
along  these  stems  and  twigs  without  being 
hidden  by  the  foliage.  The  leaves  are 
compound,  but  as  the  segments  are  very 
narrow,  they  do  not  hide  the  flowers  which 
nestle  at  their  base  in  small  clusters. 
These  flowers  are  rosy-carmine,  cup¬ 
shaped,  and  hang  with  their  mouth  down¬ 
ward,  so  that  the  outside  is  most  con- 


(Boronia  heterophylla). 

spicuous,  but  as  both  sides  of  the  flower 
are  about  equally  highly  coloured,  this 
does  not  signify. 

The  £lant  is  relatively  easy  to  propa¬ 
gate  by  means  of  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood  during  the  summer  months.  They 
may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  old  wood, 
ins.erted  in  very  sandy  soil,  placed  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass.  The  sand  should  be  kept  just 
moist  without  being  sodden  until  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  rooted.  After  this  they  may  be 
potted  off  in  about  equal  proportions  of 
peat  and  loam  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling 
of  sand  to  keep  it  porous.  During  the 
first  year  or  two  the  plants  may  not  attain 
great  size,  especially  if  the  temperature 
of  the  house  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them 
growing  during  winter.  As  they  flower, 
however,  in  quite  a  small  state,  it  is 
immaterial  about  the  exact  size  of  the 
plants,  because  specimens  of  various  sizes 
may  be  had  by  slightly  pruning  them  back 
after  they  have  ceased  flowering,  and  then 
repotting  them  in  larger  sizes  if  that  is 
found  to  be  necessary. 


Boronia  heterophylla. 
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Carnation  Winsor. 


In  the  matter  of  colour,  this  variety 
may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between 
Enchantress  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson, 
(though  there  are  a  good  many  shades  of 
difference  between  them.  The  blooms 
are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  silvery  pink, 
,and  quite  equal  in  form  to  those  of  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson.  The  substance,  however, 
Is  good  and  the  blooms  deliciously  scented 
when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high 
to  bring  out  that  desirable  quality.  The 
calyx  is  strong  and  not  liable  to  burst, 
so  that  growers  may  be  tempted  to  take 
jthis  in  hand  who  dislike  to  have  the 
trouble  of  tying  up  the  calyx  of  such 
varieties  as  the  Malmaison  Carnations. 

The  stem  is  only  of  moderate  length, 
but  can  usually  be  obtained  of  sufficient 
length  for  most  purposes  for  which  it  is 
employed  in  private  establishments  and 
for  vases  generally.  It  originated  in 
America,  and  is  quite  new  here,  yet  not 
old  there,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  hold  its 
own  in  this  particular  shade  of  colour  for 
some  years  to  come.  Our  photograph 
was  taken  on  December  nth  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  at  Regent’s  Park  put  up  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Middlesex.  The  varietv  may  be  stopped 
up  to  the  second  week  in  September,  and 
the  temperature  in  winter  may  vary  from 
a  little  under  to  a  little  over  50  degs.  at 
night. 


Carnation  Winsor. 


\Maclaren  and  Sons. 


R  January  Day  in  a  Greenhouse. 


Some  Seasonable  Operations. 


It  is  damp  and  cold  to-day,  and  a  white 
fog  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  land  re¬ 
fusing  a  passage  to  the  struggling  sun, 
and  making  outdoor  conditions  so  un¬ 
pleasant  that  we  may  as  well  see  what 
wants  doing  in  the  greenhouse.  Surely 
there  will  be  found  sufficient  arrears  of 
work  to  justify'  us  in  relinquishing  for 
a  while  our  labours  among  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  imperatively  as  these  are  calling 
for  transplantation. 

Yes,  here  at  the  very  door  is  our  justi¬ 
fication — a  big  batch  of  old  Geraniums  in 
pots  which  were  hurriedly  bundled  indoors 
when  that  sharp  frost  of*  October  16 
swooped  down  on  us.  Already  many  of 
the  leaves  which  were  seared  on  that  fate- 
iful  night,  fateful  to  our  Dahlias  and  to 
many  other  things,  have  gone  from  black 
and  brown,  and  now  hang,  limp  and 
mouldy,  round  the  stems.  These  must 
certainly  come  off,  as  must,  too,  the  one  or 
two  blackened  tops  which  tell  of  the 
(severity  of  the  frost.  At  the  same  time 
we  notice  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  has  be- 
:  come  hardened  on  the  surface,  and  that  in 
one  or  two  pots  a  fissure  is  developing  be¬ 
tween  the  side  of  the  pot  and  the  soil. 

These  fissures  are  a  real  menace  to  por- 
grown  plants,  and  many  a  well-started 
specimen  could  trace  its  ruin,  could  it  but 
speak,  to  the  development  in  its  company 
of  one  of  these.  You  see,  the  water  in¬ 
tended  for  the  plant  escapes  down  the 
:  fissure,  and  while  the  cultivator  is  plum¬ 
ing  himself  upon  his  liberality  with  the 
water-can,  the  poor  plant  slowly,  but 


surely,  starves  to  death,  knocked  out  of 
existence  by  a  lack  of  moisture.  He  will, 
then,  hasten  to  close  up  all  these  fissures, 
and  a  strong  label  dug  into  the  soil  all 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  followed  by  a 
firming  of  the  loosened  soil  with  the 
thumbs  or  fingers,  will  soon  put  things 
right. 

If  the  fissures  lead  us  to  exercise  our 
label  upon  the  soil  in  other  pots  besides 
those  afflicted,  they  will  have  been  friends 
in  disguise.  Friends,  that  is,  because  an 
occasional  stirring  of  the  soil  of  pot 
plants  is  the  best  cultural  operation  that 
can  be  performed  at  the  same  cost.  It 
lets  in  sun  and  air,  enables  water  and 
liquid  manure  to  gain  access  to  the  roots 
that  so  greatly  desire  them,  and  prevents 
the  formation  of  green,  slimy  matter, 
moss,  or  livewort  on  the  soil.  A  label 
may  well  be  called  a  greenhouse  hoe, 
and  it  should  be  used  just  as  freely  as  is 
the  garden  hoe. 

In  stirring  up  the  surface  soil,  we  no¬ 
tice  that  many  of  the  plants  handled  re¬ 
quire  staking  or  re-staking.  Or  some  of 
their  shoots  are  becoming  so  straggling 
as  to  suggest  a  timely  pinching  out  of  the 
tops.  Either  this  or  the  staking  will  pro¬ 
bably  reveal  to  us  the  presence  of  green¬ 
fly  in  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  and  we  are 
lucky  to  find  it  there  at  this  early  stage, 
for  we  can  readily  wipe  the  pests  out  of 
existence  with  a  convenient  thumb  and 
finger,  whereas  did  they  become  diffused 
over  the  plant,  fumigation  would  have 
been  necessary. 


Mealy  bug  may  also  be  met  with  if 
our  house  is  kepr  fairly  warm,  and  on  the 
fronds  of  the  Ferns,  especially  the  old 
fronds,  we  shall  undoubtedly  find  that 
annoying  sucker  of  the  life  juices  of 
plants,  the  brown  scale.  A  pointed  stick 
removes  either,  but  we  will  carefully  paint 
over  their  erstwhile  resting  places  with  a 
little  methylated  spirit  and  water,  half  of 
each. 

Whether  we  find  mealy  bug  and  scale 
or  not,  we  shall  doubtless  find  dirty  flower 
pots,  and  these  must  be  cleaned  without 
delay;  a  green  pot  is  an  abomination  to 
the  true  gardener.  In  scrubbing  the 
pots,  scrub  round  them,  not  up  and  down 
them,  or  a  woeful  tale  of  dirty  foliage 
will  have  to  be  recorded  to-morrow. 

Stretching  our  backs  after  this  bout  of 
pot  scrubbing,  we  perceive  that,  while 
there  are  at  present  plenty  of  flowers, 
there  promises  soon  to  be  a  dearth  of 
bloom.  Clearly  we  must  fetch  in  another 
batch  of  Roman  and  Dutch  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Daffodils,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  too,  should  come  in,  and  a  few' 
Spiraeas  and  Mollis  Azaleas,  with  some 
Christmas  Roses  and  potted  forcing 
shrubs.  Yes !  but  where  can  room  be 
found  for  them?  Every  place  seems  al¬ 
ready  full ! 

Just  so,  the  usual  condition  of  an 
amateurs  greenhouse  in  winter!  But 
wait !  What  is  that  long  shelf  on  an  al¬ 
most  inaccessible  part  of  the  back  wall 
(the  house  is  a  lean-to)  doing  ?  Why,  is 
it  empty?  Difficult  to  get  at  for  watering 
purposes!  Fiddlesticks!  Why,  it  is  just 
the  place  for  those  old  Zonal  Geraniums 
we  have  been  looking  over!  Hand  them 
up!  And  those  Fuchsias,  those  Clivias, 
all  those  Phyllocactuses,  Aloes,  Hawor- 
thias,  Gasterias,  and  other  Cactaceous  or 
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succulent  things.  That's  better.  Now, 
lay  all  those  Amaryllises,  Achimenes, 
Gloxinias,  and  Begonias  under  the  stage. 
Place  them  on  their  sides,  and  if  room 
runs  short,  stand  them  on  top  of  each 
other. 

Now  move  these  Epiphyllums,  Cycla¬ 
mens,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Van  Thol 
Tulips,  Primulas,  and  Arum  Lilies  away 
from  near  the  door,  wash  down  the  stage 
on  which  they  stand,  and  we  have  an  ideal 
place  for  the  bulbs,  shrubs,  etc.,  we  are 
going  to  bring  in  from  outside.  They 
must  not  have  too  much  heat  to  start 
with,  and  the  shrubs,  at  least,  want  plenty 
of  air ;  both  of  these  conditions  are 
readily  furnished  by  a  situation  near  the 
door. 

With  our  house  in  readiness  for  their 
reception,  we  will  hie  to  the  ash  bed 
wherein  are  plunged  to  their  pot  brims 
our  specimens  of  Mollis  ■  Azaleas, 
Spiraeas,  Lilacs,  Hydrangeas,  Guelder 
Roses,  Laurustinuses,  Deutzias,  and  other 
similar  subjects,  and  we  will  select  as 
many  of  each  as  present  needs  seem  and 
make  desirable.  We  will  then  away  to 
where  our  bulbs  repose  beneath  a  9  in. 
layer  of  ashes,  where,  thanks  to  long 
labels  denoting  the  whereabouts  of  the 
several  sections,  we  soon  obtain  what  we 
want,  first  examining  them  to  see  if  they 
are  in  the  condition  we  want.  This  we 
know  by  the  protrusion  of  roots  through 
the  drainage  hole ;  01,  failing  to  detect 
the  white  threads  there,  we  remove  a  few 
balls  of  soil  and  bulbs  carefully  from 
their  pots.  So  long  as  the  roots  are  fairly 
numerous,  and  show  through  the  soil,  we 
are  safe  in  taking  the  pots  indoors. 

Should  we  have  over-estimated  our 
space,  and  brought  in  too  many  plants, 
there  is  no  need  to  return  any,  as  the 
bulbs  can  be  stood  on  the  floor  for  a 
week  without  injury,  if  not  with  positive 
benefit.  Next  we — but  there’s  the  tea  bell 
ringing,  and  we  have  to  make  up  our  fire 
before  we  go.  “Mereworth.” 

- - 

A  Rose  Grower’s  “  Dont’s.” 

Lecturing  before  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement 
Society,  Mr.  J.  Holt  offered  a  series  of 
suggestions  in  the  form  of  “don’ts.” 

Don't,  he  said,  be  down-hearted  at  early 
attempts  at  Rose  growing.  No  trees  gave 
a  better  return  for  generous  treatment 
than  Roses,  and  none  showed  such  a 
strong  resentment  to  indifferent  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Don’t  forget  to  place  your  orders 
early  for  trees  for  planting.  Don’t  forget 
to  thoroughly  prepare  the  ground  before 
planting,  and  pruning  was  another  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Don’t  plant  Roses  when 
the  soil  was  in  a  sodden  state.  Don't 
bundle  the  roots  together  and  don’t  forget 
to  put  down  your  foot  firmly,  using  the 
word  in  its  literal  sense,  at  planting  time. 
Don't  allow  the  roots  of  the  newly-planted 
Roses  to  be  too  much  disturbed  by  strong 
winds.  Don’t  omit  to  apply  the  winter 
clothing  quite  early.  Don’t  spare  the 
knife. and  spoil  the  Roses  at  pruning  time. 
Don't  forget  occasionally  to  put  your 
ideas  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  to  look  out  closely  for  the  May  mag¬ 
got.  Don’t  worry  about  the  exact  class  to 
which  doubtful  Roses  belonged  ;  they  were 
all  beautiful. 


National  Sweet  Pea 
Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Floral  Committee. 

Believing  that  the  best  interests 
of  all  lovers  of  Sweet  Peas  will  be 
served  by  a  prompt  publication  of 
the  findings  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society’s  Floral  Committee,  I 
have  been  requested  by  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  to  submit  to  you  the  following  offi¬ 
cial  report.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to 
find  room  for  it  in  an  early  issue. 

Seedsmen  and  seed  growers  have  long 
been  anxious  to  reduce  the  number  ’  of 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in  their  cata¬ 
logues,  and  many  are  looking  forward 
with  keen  interest  to  this  report  as  a 
means  of  assistance  in  that  particular 
direction.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  flori- 
cultural  society  has  previously  conducted 
extensive  and  independent  trials  like  those 
so  ably  managed  for  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  at  Reading  College  Gardens 
by  Mr.  Chas.  Foster.  The  trials  were 
necessary,  as  also  was  the  work  of  the 
Floral  Committee,  but  as  there  are  many 
necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
such  trials  and  work,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
urge,  through  your  columns,  that  those 
who  profit  by  the  results  will  promptly 
join  the  society  if  they  are  not  already 
members  ? 

The  Floral  Committee  members  who 
attended  and  willingly  gave  their  services 
were: — Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright  (chairman), 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bridgford  (Watkins  and  Simp¬ 
son),  Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks  (Cooper,  Taber  and 
Co.),  Mr.  G.  Herbert  (C.  W.  Breadmore), 
Mr.  A.  Ireland  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  Mr.  J. 
Jones  (H.  Eckford),  Mr.  Thos.  Jones  (Rua- 
bon),  Mr.  A.  Malcolm  (Duns,  Berwick), 
Mr.  Thos.  Stevenson  (Addlestone),  and 
Mr.  T.  A.  Weston  (Lyminge,  Kent). 

Chas.  H.  Curtis. 

Hon.  Sec.  National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

CERTIFICATES  AND  AWARDS. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  July 
16th : — 

Award  of  Merit. — To  Elsie  Herbert 
(C.  W.  Breadmore),  Evelyn  Hemus  (Miss 
Hemus),  Nancy  Perkin  (H.  A.  Perkin), 
Rosie  Adams  (T.  Stevenson),  Saint  George 
(Hurst  and  Son),  Silas  Cole  (S.  Cole),  and 
The  Marquis  (Dobbie  and  Co.). 

At  the  Reading  trials,  July  18th  :  — 

Silver  Medal. — To  Saint  George 
(Hurst-and  Son),  as  the  best  novelty  of 
the  year. 

First-class  Certificate. — To  Saint 
George  (Hurst  and  Son),  and  Helen 
Pierce  (H.  Eckford). 

Award  of  Merit. — To  Princess  Vic¬ 
toria  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  Nora  Unwin  (Wat¬ 
kins  and  Simpson),  Lord  Nelson  (I.  House 
and  Son),  and  Prince  Olaf  (Dobbie  and 
Co.). 

TOO-MUCH-ALIKE  VARIETIES. 

The  following  varieties  have  been 
bracketed  as  too  much  alike.  “  Not  more 
than  one  of  the  bracketed  varieties  shall 
be  shown  on  the  same  stand  at  any  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.” 
Priority  is  given  the  first  name  : — 


j  Etta  Dyke 
(  White  Spencer 
Queen  Alexandra 
Scarlet  Gem 
(  Her  Majesty 
’(  Splendour 
|  Lord  Rosebery 
|  Cyril  Breadmore 

!Mrs.  Collier 
Mrs.  Felton 
Dora  Cowper 
Ceies 

Yellow  Dorothy  Eckford 
f  Captain  of  the  Btues 
(  Bolton’s  Blue 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton 
Countess  of  Radnor 
New  Countess 
Princess  May 
j  Duke  of  Sutherland 
(  Monarch 
Lottie  Eckford 
Maid  of  Honour 
t  Ivy  Miller 
(  Black  Knight 
J  Stanley 
(  Boreatton 


(John  Ingman 
George  Herbert 
E.  J.  Castle 
Rosy  Morn 
Rosie  Sydenham 
Mrs.  W.  King 
Phyllis  Unwin 
j  Flora  Norton 
'[  Miss  Philbrick 
j  Modesty 

( Duchess  of  Sutherland 
j  Sensation 

(  Countess  of  Aberdeen  j; 
*  j  Princess  Victoria 
'(Pink  Gem 
/  Countess  Spencer 
\  Paradise 
Enchantress 
Olive  Bolton 
Codsall  Rose 
(  Gorgeous 
J  Miss  B.  Whiley 
( Mildred  Ward 
j  Countess  of  Lathom 
( Coral  Gem 


meant,  not  the  old  variety 
carmine  standards. 


*Dobbie’s  Princess  Victoria  is 
of  this  name,  which  is  cerise,  with 


CLASSIFICATION. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  the  best  in  their  colours : — 

White. — Dorothy  Eckford  and  Nora 
Unwin. 

Crimson  and  Scarlet. — King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra. 

Rose  and  Carmine. — John  Ingman. 

Yellow  and  Buff. — Mrs.  Collier. 

Blue. — Ford  Nelson  and  Romolo  Piaz- 
zani. 

Blush. — Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes. 

Cerise. — Coccinea. 

Pink. — Countess  Spencer. 

Orange  Shades. — Helen  Lewis  and 
Henry  Eckford. 

Lavender. — Fady  Grisel  Hamilton  and 
Frank  Dolby. 

Violet  and  Purple. — Duke  of  Westmin¬ 
ster. 

Magenta. — George  Gordon  and  Capti¬ 
vation. 

Picotee  Edged. — Dainty. 

Fancy. — Sybil  Eckford. 

Mauve. — Mrs.  Walter  Wright. 

Maroon  and  Bronze. — Black  Knight. 

Striped  and  Flaked  (red  and  rose).— 
Jessie  Cuthbertson. 

Striped  and  Flaked  (purple  and  blue). 
— Sutton’s  Marbled  Blue. 

Bicolor. — Jeannie  Gordon. 

Marbled. — Helen  Pierce. 


EXCLUDED  VARIETIES. 

With  a  view  to  establishing  a  basis  foi 
the  elimination  of  old  and  inferior  varie 
ties,  the  General  Committee  has,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Floral  Committee 
decided  to  exclude  the  following  from  the 
Society’s  trials  in  future  : — 


Sensation 

Duchess  of  Sutherland 
Katherine  Tracey 
Lord  Kenyon 
Colonist 

Lady  Skelmersdale 
Lovely 

Mrs.  Knights  Smith 
Queen  Victoria 
Salopian 
Mars 

Lady  Penzance 

Countess  of  Aberdeen 

Her  Majesty 

Mrs.  Dugdale 

Cyril  Breadmore 

Prima  Donna 

Mr?.  Gladstone 

Mrs.  Eckford 

Lady  M.  Ormesby  Gore 

Firefly 

Dorothy  Tennant 
Lady  Nina  Balfour 
Golden  Gate 
Admiration 
Countess  Cadogan 
Shahzada 
Monarch 
Calypso 
Chancellor 


Lady  Mary  Currie 
Lottie  Hutchins 
Venus 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Barnes 
Blanche  Ferry 
Grey  Friar 
Princess  of  Wale3 
Sadie  Burpee 
Mrs.  Sankey 
Primrose 

Countess  of  Radnor 
Duchess  of  York 
Emily  Eckford 
Waverley 
Boreatton 
Fashion 

Countess  of  Powis 
Oriental 
Gorgeous 
Gracie  Greenwood 
Marchioness  of 

CholmondeL 
Stella  Morse 
Mrs.  Joseph  Chamber  la 
Pink  Friar 
Blanche  Burpee 
Emily  Henderson 
Queen  of  England  . 
The  Invincible  Varietie 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  -paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question, 
keblies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  ind-ioating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent 
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in  a  relatively  low  temperature.  Wall¬ 
flowers  and  Forget-me-Nots  may  be  potted 
at  once  and  firmly  in  a  light,  rich  soil. 
Do  not  water  them  till  the  soil  begins  to  get 
dry.  The  first  watering  should  be  given 
with  a  rosed  watering  pot  to  settle  the  soil 
firmly.  They  will  take  a  fair  supply  after 
the  plants  commence  growing.  If  you  do 
not  hurry  them  they  will  flower  well  enough 
by  being  potted  now,  but  they  might  have 
been  potted  up  with  advantage  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  October  Last.  If  they  are  brought 
along  slowly,  however,  they  should  give 
satisfaction. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2  516.  Pentstemons  Damping  Off. 

I  have  two  boxes  of  Pentstemons  which  I 
struck  early  in  autumn,  but  they  are  now 
damping  off  very  badly  without  any  reason 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  They  are  sheltered  by 
a  wall  at  the  back  and  by  a  hedge  in  front. 

I  did  not  think  they  were  so  tender,  but 
should  like  your  opinion  of  them.  How 
often  should  they  be  watered  ?  Should  the 
frame  have  any  special  protection?  (Per¬ 
plexed,  Middlesex.) 

We  think  it  likely  that  they  are  tco  much 
enclosed  by  hedges  and  would  have  done 
better  in  a  more  exposed  situation  where 
there  would  have  been  a  gentle  circulation 
of  air.  On  another  occasion  your  best  plan 
would  be  to  place  the  frame  in  a  more  open 
and  sunny  situation  for  the  winter,  where 
the  cuttings  would  get  plenty  of  light  and 
air.  Watering  will  only  be  necessary  when 
the  soil  is  getting  dry  and  brown  instead 
of  being  dark  in  colour.  At  the  present 
time  they  will  require  very  little  watering, 
however.  Plenty  of  ventilation  should  be 
given  them  by  tilting  up  the  sashes  at  all 
times,  except  during  hard  frost.  The  point 
is  to  keep  the  foliage  dry  and  near  the 
glass.  See  that  there  is  no  drip  falling  in 
the  pots,  otherwise  that  would  soon  make 
short  work  of  them.  They  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  tender  if  protected  by  a  frame  and 
kept  dry  overhead.  We  have  never  found 
that  special  protection,  other  than  a  frame, 
was  necessary.  Indeed  some  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  will  stand  out  of  doors,  subjected  to  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  winter  much  fur¬ 
ther  north  than  your  district. 

2517.  Growing  Pentstemons  from 
Seed. 

\\  ill  you  kindly  give  me  information  as  to 
growing  Pentstemons?  I  am  anxious  to 
grow  them  from  seed  if  possible.  I  know 
I  am  at  a  disadvantage  with  being  so  far 
north.  I  am  entirely  in  your  hands  as  re¬ 
gards  culture.  I  have  worked  from  your 
valuable  paper  close  upon  two  years,  and 
have  not  had  a  failure  yet.  I  have  grown 
Cucumbers  from  your  paper  most  delight¬ 
fully,  breaking  the  record  round  about.  I 
have  put  all  my  friends  on  to  your  paper.  I 
read  other  people’s  questions,  and  find  they 
are  very  instructive;  (Harry  W.  Holds- 
worth,  Yorks.) 

Pentstemons  are  not  difficult  to  rear  from 
seeds.  Early  in  March  prepare  a  compost  of 
loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand  in  about  equal 
proportions  of  each.  Drain  the  pots  or  seed 
pans  well,  so  that  there  will  be  no  stagnant 
moisture  to  encourage  damping.  The  seeds 
will  take  some  time  to  germinate,  but  if  the 
watering  pot  is  used  carefully  they  should 
come  along  slowly  without  damping.  When 
the’  seedlings  have  made  the  first  rough  pair 
of  leaves  you  can  transplant  them  into  other 
boxes  of  similar  compost,  and  this  will  give 
them  a  fresh  start.  Give  them  about  two 
inches  each  way.  As  the  weather  gets  fine 
and  your  plants  are  established  in  the  boxes, 
you  can  transfer  them  to  a  cold  frame,  if 
not  there  already.  In  any  case  they  should 
have  more  ventilation  than  seedlings  just 
germinating  or  in  their  early  stages.  At 


STOVE  AMD  GREENHOUSE. 

2513.  Wintering  Cannas. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  information  re 
Cannas  through  the  columns  of  the  Garden¬ 
ing  World  ?  I  have  several  which  I  raised 
from  seeds  sown  last  July.  These  plants  are 
now  about  18  in.  high  and  have  not  flowered, 
but  begin  to  show  signs  of  decay  in  the  fo¬ 
liage.  Would  it  be  best  to  take  them  out  of 
the  pots  and  to  dry  the  bulbs  and  plant 
them  out  of  doors  about  lla):  next?  This 
is  my  first  attempt  at  growing  Cannas  and 
I  do  net,  as  yet,  understand  their  nature. 
Any  information  would  greatly  oblige.  (J. 
Els  worth,  Dorset.) 

Your  Cannas  could  scarcely  have  bloomed 
last  summer,  seeing  that  you  started  so  late 
to  raise  perennial  plants.  We  should  not 
advise  you  to  take  them  out  of  the  pots, 
but  to  leave  them  there,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
.  sary  to  drv  them.  Indeed,  we  think  it 
would  be  better  to  keep  them  just  sufficiently 
moist  to  prevent  any  undue  dry-ing  up  of 
the  rhizomes  or  roots.  If  you  have  heat, 
which  we  presume  you  have,  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  repot  them  some  time  in  Febru¬ 
ary  cr  early  in  March.  Place  them  into 
heat.  This  will  give  them  time  to  get  a 
good  start  before  planting  them  out  at  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The 
latter  month  would  be  the  better  if  the 
weather  is  in  any  way  unsettled,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  is  about  the  end  of  May.  It  is  the 
wind  and  possibly  strong  sunshine  that 
would  harm  them  then,  unless  they  have 
been  previously-  well  hardened  off  and- 
planted  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  size 
of  poi  necessary  would  depend  upon  the  size 
and  vigour  of  the  seedling,  but  it  need  only 
be  just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  a. 
good  start.  When  they  commence  to  grow 
and  the  roots  are  beginning  to  fill  the  pots, 
give  them  an  abundance  of  water.  Harden' 
them  well  off  a  week  or  more  before  time 
to  plant  them  out,  keeping  them  near  the 
glass  in  a  cool  well-ventilated  greenhouse. 
Indeed,  cold  frames  would  be  suitable  for 
hardening  them  off.  Next  autumn  when  the 
foliage  gets  damaged  by  frost  you  can  cut 
the  stems  down  and  lift  each  plant  without 
dividing  it.  If  you  have  a  cool  greenhouse 
you  can  lay  the  roots  thickly  together  under 
the  stages  for  the  winter,  and  they  will  re- 
■  quire  no  other  attention  till  time  to  repot 
them  in  spring.  The  frost  should  be  just 
kept  out  of  the  greenhouse. 

2514.  Spot  on  Carnations. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  Carnations  from  the  enclosed  leaf?  Two 


of  my  Malmaisons  have  got  it  very  badly 
and  though  I  dusted  them  with  sulphur  it 
does  net  seem  to  make  any-  difference.  Hop¬ 
ing  you  w-ill  be  able  to  help  me  in  this  dif¬ 
ficulty.  (H.  E.  Brooks,  Bucks.) 

Your  Carnations  are  attacked  by  the  fairy 
ring  spot  caused  by-  a  fungus  named  Hetero- 
sporium  echinulatum.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
-damp  weather  and  bad  light  during  the  past 
season,  or  you  may-  have  been  keeping  the 
house  too  damp  and  close.  The  plants 
ought  to  be  kept  clean  and  dry  during  au¬ 
tumn  and  winter,  and  if  water  should  be 
spilled  on  the  floor  of  the  house  when  water¬ 
ing  it  should  oe  mopped  up.  Remove  those 
leaves  that  are  marked  by  the  ring-like  spots 
and  burn  them.  At  the  same  time  you 
should  sytringe  the  foliage  on  the  morning 
of  a  fine  day-  w-ith  a  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  at  the  rate  of  ^  oz.  to  the  gallon 
of  water.  This  will  not  kill  the  fungus  in¬ 
side  the  leaves,  but  it  will  destroy  the  spores 
outside  and  prevent  them  from  attacking 
fresh  leaves.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  operation  between  this  and  spring  if 
the  fungus  should  burst  out  again  on  the 
leayes.  This  is  a  method  of  keeping  the 
fungus  in  check,  and  the  plants  that  are  not 
very  badly  attacked  at  least  might  get  over 
the  malady  when  they  commence  growing 
again.  Several  of  the  advertised  remedies 
for  Carnation  diseases  are  v.-orth  -while  try¬ 
ing.  Keep  the  plants  on  the -dry  side  and 
do  not  feed  them  with  anything  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  Healthy-  cuttings  from  the  top  of  the 
plants  may-  be  taken  and  rooted  during  this 
and  the  following  two  months,  and  you  may 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  in  that  way. 
Keep  all  diseased  plants  by  themselves. 

2515.  Potting-  Wallflowers  and  For- 
get-me-Nots. 

Some  Hy-acinths  and  Daffodils  I  potted  in 
,  October  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  have 
now  commenced  to  grow-  and  promise  well. 
I  burn  small  coals  and  have  no  difficulty  in 
-keeping  up  the  heat.  What  would  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  temperature  to  keep  the  house 
at  by-  night  for  this  class  of  plants?  For 
the  sake  of  variety,  I  -would  like  to  mix 
amongst  them  some  Wallflowers  and  Forget- 
me-Nots  in  pots.  Would  they  bloom  if 
potted  up  at  this  time  of  the  y-ear,  or  when 
could  it  be  done?  (Beginner,  Lanark.) 

A  temperature  of  40  degs.  for  some  time 
y-et  will  be  quite  sufficient  till  the  light  gets 
better.  Of  course,  if  you  desire  to  hurry 
them  into  bloom,  y-ou  could  gradually-  raise 
the  temperature  to  50  degs.  by  night  with  a 
rise  by  day.  The  flowers  will  be  better, 
however,  and  last  longer  if  brought  forward 
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least  one  division  of  a  frame  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  growing  of  seedlings  requiring 
a  fair  amount  of  ventilation  according  to  the 
weather.  Some  time  in  May  they  will  be 
ready  to  plant  out  in  beds  where  they  are  to 
flower,  but  previous  to  this  they  should  be 
well  hardened  off  for  a  week  by  free  ventila¬ 
tion  and  finally  removing  the  sashes  some 
days  before  planting  them  out.  If  frame 
convenience  is  not  sufficient  for  this,  some  of 
these  hardy  things  may  be  stood  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  that  will  shelter  them  from  the 
north  and  east.  This  is  a  good  method  of 
hardening  them  off.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
you  have  been  so  successful  hitherto  in  gar¬ 
dening. 

2518.  Keeping;  Show  Auriculas. 

Would  you  please  let  me  know  if  I  could 
keep  meally  leaved  Auriculas  in  a  cold 
frame?  Would  frost  hurt  them  in  an  un¬ 
heated  frame?  If  so,  would  alpines  be  more 
easy  to  grow?  I  want  to  raise  them  myself. 
Any  hints  would  be  appreciated.  (S.  B. 
Dickson,  Yorks.) 

Auriculas  are  really  hardy  if  kept  dry  and 
cool.  The  chief  danger  is  damp,  which  is 
so  prevalent  in  our  climate  during  winter. 
A  good  plan  in  your  district  would  be  to 
have  a  fairly  deep  frame,  so  that  you  could 
fix  up  movable  shelves.  Turn  the  frames  so 
as  to  face  the  south  during  winter,  and  stand 
the  pots  upon  the  shelves  so  as  to  keep  them 
dry.  We  do  not  mean  that  you  should  allow 
them  to  get  dust  dry,  otherwise  the  young 
roots  will  suffer.  Just  sufficient  moisture 
should  be  given  to  maintain  the  soil  in  this 
congenial  condition.  If  they  are  properly 
attended  to  in  autumn  very  little  watering 
would  be  necessary,  if  any  at  all,  during 
winter.  The  point  is  to  keep  them  under  ob¬ 
servation  and  prevent  them  from  being  dis¬ 
tressed  by  a  too  dry  condition  of  the  soil. 
In  early  summer,  after  the  plants  are  out  of 
flower,  the  frames  can  be  turned  round  so  as 
to  face  the  north.  The  shelves  should  be 
removed  and  the  plants  stood  on  a  bed  of 
clean  coal  ashes  that  will  maintain  a  genial 
moisture  about  them  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer.  When  in  flower  and  when  making 
their  growth  show  Auriculas  must  be  care 
fully  watered,  while  avoiding  the  wetting  or 
splashing  of  the  meally  foliage.  The  leaves 
of  alpines  have  not  this  meally  covering,  and 
are  really  easier  to  manage  by  beginners, 
but  if  you  have  experience  in  the  cultivation 
of  plants  in  pots,  you  should  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  with  either  show  or  alpine  Auriculas. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2  519.  Geraniums  with  Spotted  Leaves. 

I  have  some  Geraniums  in  the  window 
that  have  grey  or  brown  spots  on  the  leaves. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  probable  cause  or 
remedy?  The  spots  have  been  more  or  less 
numerous  all  the  autumn,  but  now  they  seem 
to  be  spreading  and  crippling  the  plants. 
(Thomas  Jackson,  Worcs.) 

The  complaint  is  a  common  one  amongst 
Pelargoniums  during  the  winter  months. 
It  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria 
in  the  leaves.  This  is  a  microscopical  fun¬ 
gus  which  is  fostered  or  encouraged  by  dull, 
damp  weather  during  the  winter  months. 
The  disease  was  probably  contracted  in  the 
autumn  when  the  mild,  moist  weather  gave 
the  bacteria  a  foothold.  Your  best  plan  will 
be  to  remove  and  burn  the  worst  of  the 
leaves,  and  although  you  may  not  be  able  to 
entirely  get  rid  of  it  the  plants  will  im¬ 
prove  again  when  the  light  gets  better  and 
the  days  lengthen.  We  have  never  seen  it  in 
plants  that  were  kept  growing  for  the  sake 
of  their  flowers  in  winter,  but  only  on  those 
plants  which  are  kept  cool  and  resting. 
There  is  not  much  cause,  therefore,  to  be 
alarmed. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

25  20.  Malvastrum  coccinoum. 

In  your  issue  of  January  4th  “Erica” 
states  that  seeds  of  the  above  are  readily  ob¬ 
tainable.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name 
of  any  seedsman  who  lists  it.  I  have  failed 
to  find  it  in  this  year’s  catalogues  of  Sut¬ 
ton,  Carter,  Ryder,  and  several  others,  in¬ 
cluding  some  German  ones.  The  same  state¬ 
ment  was  recently  made  about  Gilia  corono- 
pifolia.  Can  you  also  say  where  these  seeds 
may  be  bought?  Again  they  are  not  listed. 
(M.  O.,  Worcs.) 

You  are  very  nearly  right  about  the  plants 
you  name,  for  we  do  not  find  that  anyone 
has  listed  Malvastrum  coccineum  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  for  1907.  In  the  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Morgan,  5,  Carr  Street,  Ips¬ 
wich,  it  is  listed  for  1906.  The  plant  is  also 
recorded  in  the  Kew  list,  though  that  would 
scarcely  help  you,  as  they  do  not  sell  plants 
there.  We  find,  however,  that  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Morgan  have  listed  Gilia 
coronopifolia  under  the  name  of  Ipomopsis 
elegans  in  their  catalogue  for  1907  ;  at  least, 
if  this  is  the  plant  described  by  Micheaux, 
then  it  is  Gilia  coronopifolia.  There  is  a 
possibility,  however,  that  it  might  be  Ipomop¬ 
sis  elegans  of  Lindley,  and  in  that  case 
the  correct  name  of  that  plant  listed  would 
be  Gilia  aggregata.  There  cannot  be  very 
much  call  for  seeds  of  these  things,  other¬ 
wise  seedsmen  would  list  them  more  fre¬ 
quently.  G.  coronopifolia  has  also  been 
grown  at  Kew  for  the  last  two  years.  As 
both  the  plants  in  question  are  natives  of 
North  America  we  are  surprised  that  they 
are  not  more  readily  obtainable  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  You  could  apply  to  the  firm  we  have 
named,  and  possibly  they  may  have  one  or 
both  of  the  plants  in  question. 

2521.  A  Dozen  Best  Grasses  for  Drying. 

Would  you  please  give  me  the  names  of 
the  twelve  best  Grasses  for  drying  in  the 
next  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  ?  I  do  not 
want  tall  ones,  but  something  that  would  be 
neat  and  graceful  in  the  cut  state  for  mixing 
with  flowers.  (R.  Whitelaw,  Lanark.) 

We  have  selected  what  we  think  would  be 
the  most  handsome  and  suitable  dozen 
Grasses  for  cutting  purposes.  There  are, 
however,  several  perennial  forms  not  men¬ 
tioned  here  which  are  very  handsome  either 
for  garden  decoration  or  in  the  cut  state. 
The  dozen  we  have  selected  are  : — Briza 
maxima,  B.  minima,  B.  gracilis,  B.  genicu- 
lata,  Lagurus  ovatus,  Hordeum  jubatum, 
Agrostis  nebulosa,  Eragrostis  elegans,  Stipa 
pennata  (perennial),  S.  elegantissima  (peren¬ 
nial),  Bromus  brizaeformis  (biennial),  and 
Setaria  macrochaeta. 


ROSES. 

25  2  2.  Archway  for  Roses. 

I  am  about  to  erect  an  archway  for  Roses 
over  one  of  the  gateways'  to  the  garden. 
Which  is  the  most  suitable  kind  of  material, 
iron  or  wood  ?  A  tree  shades  it  from  the 
morning  sun,  but  on  all  other  sides  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  open.  (T.  Sands,  Beds.) 

Iron  would,  no  doubt,  make  the  most  dur¬ 
able.  archway,  though  we  are  doubtful  if  it 
would  prove  the  most  suitable.  In  many 
cases  where  iron  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun  it  gets  very  hot  in  summer  time  and 
that  would  serve  to  encourage  red  spider. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  trellises  and 
other  supports  of  Roses  consisting  of  iron 
rods  and  wires  answering  the  purpose.  No 
doubt,  it  would  depend  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  iron.  We  should  he  inclined  to  use 
wood,  because  it  has  a  rustic  appearance 
when  made  up  of  crooked  branches,  or  the 
logs  of  unsawn  timber,  with  or  without  the 
bark,  though  the  latter  would,  perhaps,  be 
the  more  ornamental  form  of  the  two.  It 


would  have  the  chance  of  harbouring  ver¬ 
min,  however,  when  the  bark  gets  loose.  In 
any  case,  wooden  supports  for  Roses  are 
not  likely  to  get  heated  by  the  sun  during 
the  summer,  and  would,  therefore,  be  not 
only  ornamental  and  appropriate,  but  use¬ 
ful.  Oak,  Larch  or  Ash  would  make  very 
durable  supports. 


FRUIT. 

2523.  Seedling;  Apples. 

I  saved  some  pips  from  a  good  class  of 
Apples  we  had  about  four  yeaxs  ago  and  put 
them  in  our  -garden,  doubting  whether  they 
would  grow.  However,  they  did  germinate 
and  I  have  attended  to  them  They  aTe  now 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  and  2  in.  round 
the  stem.  I  have  twenty  of  them  a  yard 
apart.  Some  people  say  they  must  be 
grafted,  others  say  if  they  have  smooth  stems 
they  do  not  need  grafting.  I  should  be  very 
thankful  for  your  advice,  as  to  whether  they 
are  worth  keeping  or  what  to  do  with  them. 
I  have  no  idea  what  their  names  are.  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  trees,  but  I 
should  call  these  smooth  stems.  I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  will  give  an  answer  in 
The  Gardening  World.  (Suburbs,  Yorks.) 

We  presume  you  have  not  asked  a  gar¬ 
dener  about  these  trees,  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  suggested  anything  about  smooth 
stem  trees  not  requiring  grafting.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  (and  incorrect  to  imagine  that 
trees  will  not  fruit  unless  they  are  grafted. 
Quite  other  objects  are  served  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  grafting  in  gardens  and  nurseries. 
What  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  grow  your 
trees  until  they  produce  flowers  and  bear 
fruit.  You  will  then  be  able  to  determine 
whether  the  fruits  are  worth  preserving  or 
not.  They  are  scarcely  likely  to  resemble 
their  parents  very  closely.  Seedling  Apples 
seldom  do.  Many  of  them  may  be  worth¬ 
less  and  some  of  them  may  be  passable,  but 
if  you  get  one  very  good  variety  amongst 
the  lot  and  different  from  Apples  in  culti¬ 
vation,  then  you  will  have  got  a  prize. 
Your  object  then  should  .be  to  give  them 
plenty  of  space  and  to  thin  out  the  branches 
in  order  to  prevent  crowding  until  they 
reach  a  flowering  age  and  size.  You  cannot 
determine  what  they  are  worth  until  then. 
If  you  find  any  one  amongst  them  that  is 
really  good,  then  you  could  have  it  grafted 
on  to  the  roots  of  the  crab  stock  or  Paradise 
stock  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
trees.  New  varieties,  of  course,  require  new 
names.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  they  would 
be  exactly  like  any  named  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation.  If  they  are  likely  to  be  crowded  at 
a  yard  apart  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
transplant  them,  giving  them  more  space. 
This  operation  may  be  carried  out  at  any 
time  now  or  during  next  month,  when  the 
soil  is.  in  workable  condition.  If  you  cannot 
afford  the  space  and  desire  to  grow  all  of 
them  until  they  fruit  you  will  have  to 
shorten  the  branches,  but  be  careful  not  to 
cut  away  any  flower  buds  that  may  be  pre¬ 
sent  and  which  you  can  recognise  by  their 
large  size  and  roundness. 

25  24.  Border  for  Raspberries. 

I  have  a  walk  facing  east  and  another 
north  with  a  border,  in  front  of  each.  I  in¬ 
tend  growing  Raspberries  on  the  one  that 
would  suit  them  best.  At  present  I  shall 
trench  and  manure  both.  Your  opinion  as 
to  the  best  border  would  be  esteemed. 
(J.  T.  W.,  Essex.) 

Both  an  east  and  a  north  aspect  .border 
would  suit  Raspberries',  although  the  re¬ 
sults  may  not  be  exactly  the  same.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  have  seen  good  crops  of  Rasp¬ 
berries  on  both  those  aspects.  The  princi¬ 
pal  thing  in  connection  with  it  is  the  height 
of  the  wall  and  the  surroundings.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  wall  should  not  exceed  6  ft.  or 
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8  ft.  high  for  a  north  aspect  border,  and 
there  should  be  no  trees  in  the  vicinity  to 
overhang  or  shade  the  border  in  any  way. 
A  portion  of  the  Raspberries  would  get  the 
•  sunshine  direct  over  the  wall,  but  if  the 
light  is  good  on  all  other  quarters,  you  can 
reckon  upon  getting  a  good  crop  from  a 
north  aspect  border.  It  would  tend  to  make 
the  Raspberries  somewhat  later  than  on  an 
east  aspect  border,  thus  prolonging  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Raspberries  delight  in  a  little  shade 
and  for  your  part  of  the  country  they  would 
benefit  by  being  on  that  border,  provided 
all  the  other  conditions  mentioned  are  suit¬ 
able.  The  ground  would  also  be  more  easily 
kept  in  a  moist  condition  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  and 
grow  Raspberries  on  both  of  these  borders 
if  we  required  so  many.  The  first  thing  we 
should  determine  would  be  whether  we 
wanted  the  fruits  early  or  late. 

2525.  Apple  Tree  with  Toadstools. 

Last  season  I  noticed  some  Toadstools 

springing  from  the  base  of  one  of  our  Apple 
trees  and  I  noticed  the  bark  coming  off  in 
places.  Is  it  likely  that  the  Toadstools  were 
the  cause  of  it,  and  if  so,  what  am  I  to  do? 
(T.  Kent,  Gloucester.) 

From  what  you  say  it  is  probably  the 
tree  root  rot,  caused  by  a  fairly  common 
fungus  named  Armillaria  mellea.  In  all 
probability  the  tree  attacked  is  doomed, 
though  you  may  save  it  for  a  season  or  two 
by  taking  some  trouble  to  prevent  the  fungus 
from  extending  to  other  trees  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  You  would  have  to  gather  and 
destroy  all  the  mushroom-like  fruits  as  soon 
as  they  make  their  appearance.  Burning 
would  be  the  best  remedy  for  them,  but  you 
should  gather  them  before  the  spores  are 
ready  to  get  scattered  about.  Then  dig  a 
trench  round  about  the  tree  12  in.  to  14  in. 
deep  and  at  least  3  ft.  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  thus  making  a  circle  about  6  ft.  in 
diameter.  If  the  tree  is  a  large  one  the 
circle  might  be  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  trunk  to  prevent  the  mycelium  from  ex¬ 
tending  bejmnd  that  one  tree.  Some  lime 
might  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
which  would  also  act  as  a  check  against  the 
fungus.  Remove  all  loose  pieces  of  bark 
from  the  tree  and  then  tar  over  the  surface 
from  which  the  bark  is  taken  off.  This  will 
keep  out  the  rain  and  preserve  the  tree  as 
long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Very  likely, 
however,  the  fungus  is  under  the  bark  in 
other  places. 

2526.  Making-  a  Fig  Border. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  proceed  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  border  in  front  of  a  sunny  wall  that 
would  enable  me  to  grow  Figs  ?  Please  also 
say  what  is  the  best  variety  for  growing  out 
of  doors.  Would  they  need  any  protection 
in  winter?  '(Ficus,  Devon.) 

As  a  rule,  it  is  undesirable  to  have  a 
border  of  any  great  width  or  depth.  The 
Fig  tree  is  inclined  to  fruit  better  and 
earlier  when  its  roots  are  rather  confined. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  shoots  do  not 
grow  so  rampantly,  and  therefore  ripen 
earlier  in  the  season.  If  you  take  out  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  wide  and  2  ft. 
deep  it  would  be  sufficient.  Build  a  brick 
wall,  one  brick  thick,  inside  of  this  border, 
or  use  slates  stood  upon  end  to  prevent  the 
roots  of  the  Figs  as  far  as  possible  from 
straying  into  the  soil  beyond  the  border. 
Figs,  as  a  rule,  like  chalk  or  limestone,  and 
if  you  can  get  chalk  to  put  in  as  drainage 
in  the  bottom  of  the  border  it  will  prove 
advantageous  to  the  Figs.  Use  good,  turfy 
soil,  and  if  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  sand 
in  it  no  other  will  be  necessary,  but  you 
should  examine  it  fronKthis  point  of  view 
before  filling  up  the  border  with.  it.  Brown 
Turkey  is  the  best  for  outdoor  culture.  If 
the  summer  growths  are  only  moderately 
long  and  well  ripened  no  protection  in  win¬ 
ter  will  be  necessary. 


2527.  Pear  Not  Ripening. 

Some  years  ago  I  planted  a  Pear  tree 
named  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  as  it  pro¬ 
duced  very  large  fruit.  Last  year  it  gave 
about  half  a  score  fruits  of  fine  size,  but 
they  did  not  ripen.  Does  this  kind  ever  be¬ 
come  soft  or  fit  for  eating  ?  If  not,  what 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?  (T.  Morrison, 
Northampton.) 

The  variety  of  Pear  you  mention  is  a  very 
large  one,  we  believe  the  largest  in  existence 
when  well  grown,  but  it  is  only  fit  for  stew¬ 
ing  purposes,  as  it  never  becomes  soft  nor 
fit  to  eat  until  it  is  cooked.  Your  best  plan 
if  you  do  not  like  it  for  cooking  purposes 
is  to  out  down  the  main  branches  and  re- 
graft  them  with  Pitmaston  Duchess  at  the 
end  of  March.  This  is  a  dessert  Pear,  and 
although  not  the  best  in  British  orchards  in 
the  matter  of  flavour,  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  size  and  usually  fruits  very  freely. 
If  you  desire  to  cut  it  down,  this  should 
be  done  in  January  or  February  before  it 
commences  to  push  the  buds.  '  Then  get- 
shoots  of  the  Duchess  and  lay  them  in  soil 
in  a  shady  situation  till  the  time  we  men¬ 
tion.  They  will  take  more  readily  if  thus 
kept  back  until  the  grafts  are  put  on.  An¬ 
other  plan  would  be  to  get  a  j’oung  tree  of 
Pitmaston  Duchess  grafted  on  the"  Quince. 
That,  of  course,  would  be  easier  to  do,  if 
you  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  graft  - 
ing.  You  would,  also,  probablv  gain  a  year 
by  getting  a  tree  already  grafted" 

2528.  Pruning  and  Training  Young 
Fruit  Trees. 

Last  spring  I  grafted  a  number  of  stocks 
for  Plums  and  Apples.  They  made  growths 
from  2ft.  to  4ft.  long,  some  with  two  or 
three  rods.  Please  advise  me  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Do  I  cut  them  all  back  to  about  three 
buds  from  the  scions?  If  so,  when,  now  or 
in  the  spring  ?  They  were  moved  to  their 
fruiting  positions  last  November.  The 
Plums  are  for  east  and  west  walls.  Please 
say  which  varieties  are  most  suitable  for. 
which  wall.  They  are  Curlew,  Pond’s 
Seedling,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  and  Victoria. 
The  Apples  consist  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Suffield,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  etc.,  and  are  for  cordon  and  pyra- 
mid.  Do  Plums  make  good  cordons?  Would 
you  advise  pruning  fruit  trees  now  that  were 
purchased  in  November?  They  apparently 
have  not  been  pruned  lately,  as  the  heads 
(standards)  have  a  great  many  long  shoots 
on  them.  (B.,  Bedford.) 

It  entirely  depends  upon  the  form  in  which 
you  intend  training  the  Plums  and  Aoples 
as  to  the  pruning  you  give  them.  There  is 
no  obiect  in  cutting  them  back  merely  for 
the  sake  of  cutting  them  If  you  are  going 
to  train  the  Plums  upon  walls  the  r  -ddle 
shoot  should  be  pruned  back  to  about  12m. 
from  the  ground,  so  as  .  to  furnish  s  eral 
shoots,  one  of  which  would  constitute  the 
leader  next  season  with  two  side  shoots  to 
form  other  two  branches  of  the  tree.  If  you 
wish  to  make  standards  of  the  Apples  then 
only  the  best  stem  should  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  nearly  or  quite  full  length  if  properly 
ripened.  -  The  side  branches  in  such  a  case 
ought  to  be  cut  entirely  away.  The  present 
is  the  best  time  to  carry  out  this  operation. 
All  of  those  Plums  you  mention  are  per¬ 
fectly  suitable  for  either  an  east  or  a  west 
aspect  wall,  but  we  should  give  preference 
to  a  west  wall,  because  they  bloom  early  and 
the  sun  is  not  likely  to  shine  upon  the  blos¬ 
som  in  spring  if  it  happens  to  be  caught  by 
late  frosts.  The  Aople  trees  which  you  de¬ 
sire  for  different  forms  of  trees  should  be 
pruned  accordingly.  If  you  wish  to  make 
single  upright  cordons  of  any  of  them,  then 
the  one-year  old  trees  may  be  cut  back  to 
about  15m.  and  the  leader  in  the  following 
year  mav  be  cut  back  to  12m.,  or  even 
shorter  if  the  variety  is  inclined  to  run  away 
without  making  short  side  branches  or  spurs. 


All  the  side  shoots  should  be  pruned  back  to 
one  good  bud  near  the  base  at  the  winter 
pruning.  In  the  case  of  pyramids  you  may 
prune  back  the  one-year  old  trees  to  15m. 
and  then  allow  about  i2in.  for  a  few  succeed¬ 
ing  years  until  the  trees  get  about  as  high 
as  you  want  them.  Then  the  leaders  may  be 
shortened  back  more  extensively  or  entirely 
cut  away  if  the  trees  are  as  tall  as  you  wish 
them  to  be.  About  a  foot  a  year  will  be 
sufficient  in  the  case  of  pyramids  to  give  you 
a  number  of  side  branches,  together  with  a 
leader.  In  pruning  pyramid  trees  you 
should  endeavour  to  make  them  symmetrical 
and  have  the  side  branches  as  nearly  at 
equal  distances  as  possible.  The  side 
branches  should  also  be  so  shortened  that  the 
lowest  ones  will  be  longest  and  the  others 
gradually  shorter  towards  the  top.  There  is 
nothing  absolutely  exact  as  to  where  these 
branches  will  be,  as  it  will  depend  largely 
upon  chance  as  to  where  good  branches  will 
arise,  but  by  exercising  good  discretion  you 
can  retain  those  that  are  most  suitably  placed, 
and  those  that  are  weak  or  in  unsuitable 
positions  can  be  entirely  removed,  except  a 
bud  at  the  base.  In  the.  young  state  these 
pyramids  may  be  allowed  to  go  up  fairly 
rapidly,  as  you  do  not  expect  flowrnr  buds 
to  be  produced  upon  the  main  stems.  If  you 
get  sufficient  side  branches  to  form  the  body 
of  the  tree  that  will  be  sufficient.  In  the 
case  of  cordons,  you  wish  to  make  them  pro¬ 
duce  spurs  all  along  the  main  stem,  which 
is  the  only  one  retained  in  a  single  cordon. 
For  double  cordons  it  means  that  the  leader 
would  be  cut  entirely  away  and  two  side 
branches  taken  up  to  furnish  the  two  stems 
or  rods.  Such  trees  are  intended,  of  course, 
for  walls.  There  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  we 
know,  why  Plums  might  not  be  grown  as 
cordons,  because  they  fruit  on  spurs  just 
the  same  as  Apples  and  Pears.  You  should 
treat  them,  therefore,  as  for  a  cordon  Apple. 
The  standard  trees  which  you  purchased  in 
November  should  be  pruned  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  they  may  require  it.  The  object  in 
pruning  a  young  standard  is  to  get  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  branches  in  suitable  posi¬ 
tions  to  form  a  round  head  to  the  tree.  You 
say  they  have  a  great  many  long  shoots  on 
them.  The  point  for  jrou  to  determine  is 
whether  you  have  sufficient  branches  to  form 
a  large  head  or  whether  there  are  too  many 
at  present.  We  do  not  recommend  that  all 
the  branches  of  a  head  should  spring  directly 
from  the  top  of  the  stem.  A  better  plan 
would  be  to  commence  with  three  shoots 
placed  regularly  and  then  to  cut  these  so 
as  to  furnish  six  in  the  following 
year,  and  those  six  would  give  twelve 
branches  in  the  third  year.  As  a 
rule,  these  would  be  sufficient  to  form  a 
shapely  head  if  they  are  all  regularly 
placed,  but  you  can  always  get  an  additional 
branch  by  only  partly  cutting  back  some 
shoot  that  mav  be  suitably  situated  for  fill¬ 
ing  a  gap.  The  point  for  you  to  determine 
then  is  whether  or  not  there  are  too  many 
branches  arising  directly  from  the  top  of  the 
stem,  and  if  so  some  of  them  should  be  cut 
out.  We  mentioned  three  to  start  from  the 
stem,  but  if  these  are  already  well  advanced 
four  or  five  might  be  left  if  they  are  regu¬ 
larly  placed.  If  we  commenced  with  trees 
when  they  were  quite  young,  we  should  regu¬ 
late  the  branches  to  our  liking  from  the  very 
first,  but  after  they  have  already  grown  to 
some  size  we  should  simply  attend  to  regu¬ 
lating  them  to  avoid  crowding  and  to  get  a 
suitable  number  to  fill  every  side  of  the  tree. 
The  branches  that  are  left  may  have  one- 
third  of  their  length  cut  off  in  order  to 
encourage  strong  growth  from  them  next 
vear.  If  }'ou  still  require  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  branches  to  make  a  big  head,  then  you 
can  at  least  get  two  from  each  of  the  shoots 
you  now  have.  As  a  rule,  pruning  becomes 
unnecessary  in  the  case  of  standards  after 
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the  head  has  been  well  founded,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  look  over  the  trees,  either  in 
autumn  or  in  winter,  to  remove  dead  wood 
and  also  weak  or  useless  shoots,  especially 
where  they  happen  to  crowd  the  tree. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2529.  Onions  and  the  Grub. 

In  our  gardens  here  is  a  warm  sheltered 
border  on  which  we  always  grow  Onions, 
but  every  year  they  get  more  or  less  dam¬ 
aged  or  "thinned  out  by  that  pest  the  Onion 
grub.  Some  say  it  is  bad  gardening  to  al¬ 
ways  grow  Onions  on  the  same  ground.  I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  and 
whether  1  can  do  anything  to  stop  the 
ravages  of  the  pest.  (S.  T.  Sharp,  Stirling¬ 
shire.  ) 

Various  means  are  adopted  for  keeping 
the  Onion  grub  in  check,  but  we  think  good 
cultivation  is  much  better  than  merely  try¬ 
ing  to  check  the  grub.  We  should  advise 
you  to  dig  the  border  deeply  or  trench  it 
and  at  the  same  time  manure  heavily  with 
well-decayed  cow  manure.  The  best  manure 
should,  of  course,  be  kept  within  1  ft.  of  the 
surface,  that  is,  in  the  top  spit.  This  ini¬ 
tial  preparation  of  the  soil  gives  the  Onions 
a  good  chance  to  make  strong  and  -rapid 
growth.  When  the  Onions  are  well  up,  you 
should  water  them  alternately  with  liquid 
manure  and  guano  water,  not  too  strong, 
but  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  Onions.  This 
watering  will  be  of  most  service  to  them 
after  the  weather  begins  to  be  genially 
warm.  It  may  be  put  on  the  Onions  by 
means  of  a  rosed  watering  pot.  Both  of  the 
manures  mentioned  contain  nitrogen,  which 
serves  to  urge  the  Onions  into  rapid  growth. 
If  you  can  get  them  to  grow  a  way  strongly, 
the  maggot  never  does  them  so  much  harm 
after  that,  even  if  some  grubs  do  get  in  to 
the  Onions.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
manures,  many  of  which  are  advertised  in 
our  pages,  that  would  stimulate  Onions  in 
these  early  stages,  and  there  is  also,  of 
course,  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  highly  con¬ 
centrated  and  could  never  be  used  stronger 
than  |  cz.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  A  quarter 
of  an  ounce  would  be  safer,  at  least  in  the 
early  stages,  and  this  manure  should  not  be 
used  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four 
weeks. 


SOIL®  AND  MANURES. 

2530.  Soot  as  a  Manure. 

Everybody  recommends  the  use  of  soot 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  but  I  often  wonder 
what  can  be  the  use  of  it  besides  keeping 
away  slugs,  etc.  It  would  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  I  think,  if  we  could  use  -less  of  it 
near  the  dwelling  house,  especially  in  the 
front  garden  and  under  the  open  windows, 
where  it  often  stinks  strongly  on  summer 
mornings.  Your  opinion  would  much 
oblige.  (C.  King,  Lines.) 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth  in  what 
you  say  about  the  use  of  soot  in  small  gar¬ 
dens  in  keeping  away  slugs.  It  is  'possible 
by  clean  culture  to  largely  get  -rid  of  the 
slugs  and  snails,  but  then  in  some  gardens 
and  in  some  situations  there  are  grass  verges 
or  lawns,  and  very  often  box  edgings  in 
which  slugs  hide,  and  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  such  cases, 
systematic  trapping  with  those  things  which 
slugs  like  would  attract  them,  where  they 
.could  be  gathered  up  and  taken  away.  Very 
often  soil  gets-  into  a  dirty  condition  on 
account  of  the  rotting  vegetable  matter  in 
it,  though  in  some  cases  where  the  ground 
is  more  or  less  thickly  planted  with  various 
subjects  it  is  impossible  to'  clean  it  by  fre¬ 
quent  trenching.  Where  you  can  trench  it, 
however,  we  should  advise  you  to  do  so. 
After  soot  gets  wet  we  -do  not  think  it  would 


have  much  deterrent  effect  upon  slugs,  and 
in  that  case  it  should  be  pointed  into  the 
ground.  You  will  thereby  get  rid  of  the 
disagreeable  odour.  A  new  substance  named 
Vaporite  has  been  found  useful  in  driving 
away  slugs,  wireworm  and  other  vermin  in 
soils,  and  if  you  use  this  it  would  be  put 
in  the  ground  in  February  or  March.  It 
is  also  a  disagreeable  smelling  substance, 
at  least  in  the  estimation  of  some,  but  as 
you  can  dig  this  into  the  soil  it  should  be 
less  offensive.  Soot  is  always  laid  on  the 
surface  and  very  often  scattered  over  the 
foliage  of  plants  as  well.  We  think  when 
it  is  -used  it  should  be  handled  more  care¬ 
fully  and  not  made  to  disfigure  everything. 
Soot  contains  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia, 
and  that  is  a  nitrogenous  and  very  useful 
manure,  so  that  it  is  a  fertiliser  as  well  as 
an  insectifuge. 

2531.  Uses  of  Gas  Lime. 

I  notice  occasionally  that  you  mention 
gas  lime  as  a  suitable  thing  for  killing 
grubs,  etc.,  in  soil.  Is  it  of  any  service  as 
a  fertiliser,  and  if  so,  would  you  say  what 
vegetable  crops  would  be  improved  by  it 
and  when  to  apply  it?  (M.  D.,  Osman, 
Lines.) 

Gas  -lime  acts  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
lime,  but  it  has  something  in  addition  which 
is  injurious  to  plant  life  if  used  fresh.  It 
consists  of  calcium  carbonate  .and  calcium 
hydrate,  together  with  sulphides  of  various 
chemical  composition.  Thes-e  latter  consti¬ 
tute  a  danger  to  living  plants,  so  that  when 
you  use  gas  lime  it  should  be  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  or  at  least  six  or  eight  weeks  be¬ 
fore  planting  or  sowing  anything  in  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  used.  Nevertheless,  as 
an  insecticide  and  even  fungicide,  it  is  use¬ 
ful  and  may  be  used  at  various  depths  in 
the  soil  when  digging  and  trenching.  As 
a  manure,  gas  lime  would  be  highly  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  Cabbage  tribe,  and  p-ractically 
any  vegetable  will  benefit  by  it.  If  your 
soil  is  light  and  sandy  it  should  not  be 
used  except  at  long  intervals,  as  the  lime 
has  the  effect  of  using  up  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil,  and  which  is  rather  scanty 
in  all  sandy  and  gravelly  soils.  Heavy 
soils  will  take  good  dressings  of  it  to  advan¬ 
tage.  This  is  a  manure  you  can  use  at 
much  the  same  rate  as  you  would  ordinary 
lime. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2532.  Wholesale  Seed. 

Could  you  oblige  us  with  a  name  or  two 
of  some  large  flower  -and  vegetable  seed 
importers?  (Suttons,  Essex.) 

Some  of  the  principal  wholesale  seedsmen 
are  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  152,  Hounds- 
ditch,  London,  E.  ;  Messrs.  Watkins  and 
Simpson,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.  ;  Messrs.  Nutting  and  Sons,  106, 
Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E.  ;  Messrs. 
Carter  and  'Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Ilolborn, 
London ;  and  Messrs.  Cooper,  Tabor  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  go,  Southwark  Street,  London. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Murdieston)  1,  Berberis  wallichiana ;  2, 
Berberis  stenophylla ;  3,  Heder-a  Helix  ar- 
boresoens;  4,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  var.  ;  5, 
Cup-ressus  obtusa  ly-copodioides ;  6,  Juni- 
perus  virginiana. 

(J.  L.)  1,  Salvia  rutilans ;  2,  Begonia  par- 
viflora  :  3,  Eupatorium  riparium  ;  4,  Euphor¬ 
bia  pulcher-rima ;  5,  Erica  gracilis. 

(D.  Read)  1,  Abutilon  Sawitzii ;  2,  Abu- 
tilon  megapotamicum  variegatum ;  3,  Co- 
prosma  Baueri  varieg.ata ;  4,  Acacia  armata. 

(C.  Groves)  1,  Asplenium  obtusatum  luci- 
dum ;  2,  Cyrtomium  falcatum ;  3,.  Lofnaria 
gibha;  4,  Lygodiu-m  scandens  ;  5,  Asparagus 
Sp-rengeri ;  6,  Asparagus-  medeoloides ;  7, 
Callistemon  s&lignus, 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Daniels  Bros.,  Limited,  Norwich. — Illus¬ 
trated  Guide  for  Amateur  Gardeners. 

Little  and  Ball  ant  yne,  Carlisle. — Gar 
den  Seeds. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. — Burpee’s  Farm  Annual. 

Stewart  and  Co.,  6,  Melbourne  Place 
(George  IV.  Bridge),  Edinburgh. — Stewart’s 
Stronghold  ”  Seeds. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms, 
Wisbech. — B-ath’s  Select  Garden  Seeds. 

Howden  and  Co.,  Inverness. — Garden 
Seeds. 

- - 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 

At  a  recent  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
above  association,  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Tones,  the  well-known  Chrysan¬ 
themum  grower  and  exhibitor,  of  Lewis¬ 
ham,  delivered  a  most  practical  and  ex¬ 
haustive  lecture  on  Chrysanthemums  from 
the  cutting  to  the  drawing  room  and  ex¬ 
hibition  table.  For  ninety  minutes  the 
lecturer  kept  his  audience  fully  interested 
as  he  treated  minutely  with  details  of 
culture,  etc.,  from  the  time  the  cuttings 
were  taken  to  the  show  day  when  the 
flowers  were  staged  for  the  judges’  ex¬ 
amination.  He  strongly  impressed  upon 
his  listeners  that  attention  to  the  very 
smallest  details  very  often  decided 
whether  the  first  or  some  other  prize  was 
obtained.  The  first  important  point 
touched  upon  was  naturally  propagation 
and  under  this  heading' advice  was  given 
as  to  size  of  cuttings,  soil,  light,  the  best 
method  of  striking,  time,  etc.  Then 
followed  directions  as  to  the  first  shift, 
size  of  pots,  subsequent  shifts,  constitu¬ 
ents  of  a  good  soil,  date  and  timing  of 
buds,  topping,  housing,  temperature, 
damping,  ventilation,  selecting  and  stag¬ 
ing  for  show.  There  was  very  little  time 
left  for  discussion,  but  a  good  deal  of 
information  was  gained  by  the  questions 
asked  by  Messrs.  Hinton,  Durward,  Judd, 
Exler,  Wilson,  and  Goodyer.  A  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  proposition 
of  the  chairman,  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Jones  for  his  very  instructive  paper.  Mr. 
G.  Hatch,  of  Cavenham  Park  Gardens, 
Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  sent  -twelve  splendid 
bulbs  of  Sutton's  selected  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions  which  had  recently  been  awarded 
first  prize  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  show  and 
also  first  prize  at  the  Norwich  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Bailey,  of 
Leopold  House  Gardens,  Reading,  ex¬ 
hibited  two  seedling  plants  of  Crytomeria 
gracilis. 

Says  Plants  Can  See. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association  the  lecturer  for  the 
evening,  Mr.  Pentland,  advanced  some 
startling  theories  respecting  plant  life, 
suggesting  that  there  is  a  reciprocity  of 
feeling  between  the  gardener  and  plants, 
where  the  attendant  is  sympathetic  to¬ 
wards  the  plants,  watching  over  them  and 
attending  to  their  wants.  The  sympathy 
is  returned  by  the  plants  thriving  in  a 
marvellous  manner.  Mr.  Pentland  also 
said  he  firmly  believed  that  plants  have 
sight,  that  they  are  suspicious  of  pam, 
that  they  can  walk  and  fight,  and  that  we 
should  look  upon  plants  as  something 
endowed  with  instinct.  These  theories 
were  rather  sceptically  received,  and 
brought  on  a  warm  discussion, 
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TJeauty  of  tfie,  Ssass. 

By  JOHN  RUSKIN. 

Consider  what  we  owe  to  the 
meadow  grass,  to  the  covering  of  the 
dark  ground  by  that  glorious  enamel, 
by  the  companies  of  those  soft,  count¬ 
less,  and  -peaceful  spears  of  the  field  l 
Follow  but  for  a  little  time  the 
thought  of  all  that  we  ought  to  re¬ 
cognise  in  those  words.  All  spring 
and  summer  is  in  them — the  walks  by 
silent  scented  paths,  the  rest  in  noon¬ 
day  heat,  the  joy  of  the  herds  and 
focks,  the  power  of  all  shepherd  life 
and  meditation;  the  life  of  the  sun¬ 
light  upon  the  world,  falling  in 
emerald  streaks  and  soft  blue  shadows , 
when  else  it  would  have  struck  on  the 
dark  mould  or  scorching  dust;  pas¬ 
tures  beside  the  pacing  brooks,  soft 
banks  and  knolls  of  lowly  hills, 
thymy  slopes  of  down  overlooked  by 
the  blue  line  of  lifted  sea ;  crisp 
lawns  all  dim  with  early  dew,  or 
smooth  in  evening  warmth  of  barred 
sunshine,  dinted  by  happy  feet,  soften¬ 
ing  in  their  fall  the  sound  of  loving 
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A  Note  on  Winter  Protection. 

Probably  most  of  us  have  in  our  beds 
and  borders  some  few  plants  that  are  of 
rather  doubtful  hardihood.  I  like  such 
plants,  because,  I  fear,  I  appreciate  the 
element  of  chance  as  to  their  surviving  a 
severe  spell  of  frost.  During  such  a  spell 
they  are  subjects  of  care,  speculation,  and 
pleasurable  anxiety.  If  they  die,  you 
shrug  your  shoulders,  and  if  they  live,  as 
very  often  they  contrive  to  do,  you  are 
filled  with  a  curious  gratification  and 
satisfaction.  You  put  ashes  round  them 
when  frost  threatens,  and  lightly  cover 
them  with  bracken,  and  perhaps  hold  this 
a  fixture  by  thrusting  through  it  an  ever¬ 
green  branch.  Now,  this  is  all  well  and 
good,  but  what  I  desire  to  point  out  to-day 
is  that  it  is  better  to  remove  this  protec¬ 
tion  at  the  break  up  of  severe  weather ; 
it  can  be  retained  in  some  dry  shed  and 
replaced  when  needed ;  but  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  envelope  a  plant  in  this 
amount  of  shelter  and  protection  when  un¬ 
necessary,  as  it  tends  to  promote  pre¬ 
cocious  growth,  and  this  of  all  things  is 
undesirable. 

Rose  Cuttings. 

Frost  does  not  as  a  rule  injure  these  in 
the  slightest  degree,  but  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  danger  when  a  thaw  sets  in. 
If  the  soil  has  become  loosened  by  the 
action  of  the  frost,  and  the  stem  of  the 
cutting  bare  of  soil  about  it,  it  will  perish. 
But  if  the  soil  be  carefully  trodden  down 
about  it  and  brought  firmly  up  to  it,  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  Likely  as 
not,  year-old  cuttings  of  Rambler  and 
other  varieties  that  make  considerable  top 
growth  will  have  been  planted  out  in  the 
autumn,  if  the  arches  or  pillars  about 
which  they  are  to  grow  have  not  yet  been 
put  into  position  some  temporary  support 
ought  to  be  given  to  prevent  the  growths 
from  being  wind  shaken,  this  being  an¬ 
other  cause  of  the  plants  loosening  in  the 
soil  and  ultimately  perishing. 

Winter  Subjects  in  the  Border. 

It  has  always  been  a  theory  of  mine  that 
a  border  has  much  additional  interest  and 
beauty  if  it  can  show,  at  any  rate  a  small 
proportion,  of  plants  that  are  at  their  full 
beauty  in  winter.  A  very  few  flowers  go 
a  long  way  in  the  winter  garden,  as  I  sup¬ 
pose  most  of  us  have  found  out.  Thus,  a 
small  patch  or  two  of  Iris  Vartani,  in 
some  sheltered  position,  has  a  decorative 
value  difficult  to  overrate.  And  beside 
flowering  subjects,  a  few  bold  evergreen 
plants  that  do  not  die  down  in  winter  are 


highly  desirable.  In  a  certain  border 
where  grow  for  the  most  part  Galegas, 
Campanulas,  Doronicums,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  only  in  dwarf  clumps,  at  this 
season  I  always  feel  how  invaluable  dur¬ 
ing  winter  are  a  few  bold  clumps  of  Phor- 
mium  tenax,  otherwise  known  as  the  New 
Zealand  Flax.  I  do  not  quite  know  on 
what  grounds,  but  this  plant  has  often 
been  described  as  not  altogether  hardy  in 
our  climate.  It  is  a  great  pity,  because 
it  is  far  hardier  than  a  great  many  plants 
we  grow  out-of-doors.  I  have  known  it  a 
good  many  seasons  now,  and  through 
severe  winters ;  but,  even  in  an  exposed 
northern  aspect,  I  have  never  known  one 
single  plant  to  succumb.  I  have  read  of 
this  plant  recommended  as  a  conservatory 
subject,  and  here  again  I  would  say  that 
treated  as  a  hardy  plant  out  of  doors  it 
attains  to  far  larger  and  handsomer  pro¬ 
portions  than  would  be  convenient  under 
glass.  It  has  the  clean  cut,  straight- 
edged  foliage  resembling  a  Yucca,  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  it  belongs 
to  the  family  of  the  Liliaceae.  Seed  is 
listed  in  some  few  of  the  catalogues,  and, 
I  may  add,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  grow 
it  in  this  manner,  and  presents  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  flowers  are  not  particularly 
showy  nor  beautiful ;  it  is,  however,  one 
of  those  things  that  we  prize  for  other 
qualities.  It  is  one  of  the  handsome  char¬ 
acteristic  plants  that  helps  to  give  that 
choice  and  distinctive  look  to  a  border. 
There  is  a  variety  with  variegated'foliage, 
but  I  am  not  prepared-  to  say  that  this  is 
as  hardy  as  the  green-leaved  one.  It  is 
extremely  effective  and  a  capital  subject 
to  test  as  an  experiment. 

Scilla  sibirica. — -This  little  flower  of 
deep  rich  blue  is  wonderfully  delightful 
in  effect  in  the  April  garden.  The  plant 
is  a  bulbous  one,  and  flourishes  well  in 
colonies  under  deciduous  trees.  I  men¬ 
tion  it  to-day  because  where  it  has  been 
established  for  some  seasons,  very  pro¬ 
bably  by  this  time  many  young  seedlings 
will  be  through  the  soil.  I  have  noted 
them  sometimes  by  the  New'  Year,  and  in 
great  quantities.  My  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  many  of  these  seedlings  if 
left  alone  do  not  live  to  become  flowering 
plants.  I  have  no  theory  as  to  why  this 
is  so,  unless  it  be  lack  of  moisture,  and 
very  different  is  the  story  of  self-sown 
Aconites  (Eranthis).  But  if,  as  they 
begin  to  wither  in  the  later  spring,  these 
seedlings  are  lifted  and  planted  in  some 
spare  border,  they  succeed  much  better, 
and  should  make  flowering-sized  bulbs  by 
their  third 

F.  Norfolk. 
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FOR  BEGINNERS. 

To  grow  Celery  to  perfection  needs  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  First  of  all  the 
soil  wants  digging  two  spits  deep.  Then 
a  good  trench  sixteen  inches  deep  should 
be  made,  at  the  bottom  of  which  can  be 
placed  any  burned  refuse  from  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  on  top  of  this  six  inches  of  well- 
decayed  stable  and  cow  manure,  finally 
covering  with  three  inches  of  light,  rich 
soil.  These  preparations  should  be  made 
a  fortnight  prior  to  planting  out. 

Sowing-. 

.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  light  rich 
soil  in  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  hotbed  in 
February,  and  when  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be 
pricked  out  into  a  well-manured  frame  in 
a  warm  situation.  If  a  succession  is  de¬ 
sired  sow  in  March  and  April  and  treat  as 
above,  and  as  the  plants  grow  they  should 
be  well  watered,  ventilating  freely  as  the 
warm  days  approach,  so  as  to  keep  the 
plants  sturdy  and  bushy,  for  they  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  overdrawn. 
Planting  Out. 

The  plants  should  be  well  hardened  off 
before  they  are  planted  out  in  June, 
choosing  rainy  weather  for  this  operation. 
Set  them  about  twelve  inches  apart,  either 
single  row  or  double  row  suiting  admir¬ 
ably  so  long  as  they  are  a  foot  apart. 
Watering  and  Feeding. 

-  After  the  plants  are  firmly  established 
and  have  started  to  grow,  they  should  be 
fed  with  weak  liquid  manure,  taking  care 
it  does  not  touch  the  foliage,  as  this  tends 
to  produce  aphis  (greenfly).  Apply  the 
liquid  manure  after  rain  or  after  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  clear'  water,  and  feed  about 
twice  a  week  while  they  are  growing  fast. 
Earthing  Up 

Should  be  done  with  care,  never  allow¬ 
ing  any  soil  to  fall  into  the  heart  of  the 
Celery,  as  by  this  means  large,  beauti¬ 
fully-blanched  Celery,  solid  and  of  a  fine 
colour  and  flavour  will  be  obtained. 
Exhibition. 

A  clean,  well-blanched  Celery  carries 
far  more  points  with  the  judges  than 
larger,  coarser  Celery  improperly 
blanched.  Many  prize-winners  grow  their 
Celery  in  cold  frames  in  a  light,  rich  com¬ 
post,  by  which  means  they  can  hasten  or 
retard  the  plants;  also  slugs  and  the 
Celery  leaf  miner  can  be  kept  away  with 
less  trouble. 

About  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  show, 
blanching  should  be  taken  in  hand. 
Wrap  thick  brown  paper  closely  and  se¬ 
curely  around  the  outer  stems,  so  as  to 
exclude  all  light ;  by  this  method  they 
are  kept  clean  and  well  blanched,  and  are 
free  from  slugs.  For  exhibition,  blanch 
with  brown  paper.  For  that  sweet,  nutty 
flavour,  blanch  with  soil. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  Salad. 

In  both  China  and  Japan  the  petals  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  served  up  in  the 
form  of  salads  in  differing  colours. 


Crystallised  Flowers. 

Crystallised  flowers  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  for  winter  table  de¬ 
coration. 

Presentation. 

The  members  of  the  Standish  (Wigan) 
Gardeners’  Society  recently  presented  to 
the  treasurer  a  solid  silver  inkstand  beau¬ 
tifully  chased,  with  two  ornamental  glass 
inkwells  with  silver  tops,  on  which  was  en¬ 
graved  : — “Presented  to  John  Dean,  Esq. 
(treasurer),  November  30th,  1907,  by  the 
committee  of  the  Standish  Cottage  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association.”  In  handing  this  to 
Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Bailey,  who  presided  at  the 
meeting,  said,  “  I  have  great  pleasure  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  of  the  Standish 
Cottage  Gardeners’  Association  in  asking 
your  acceptance  of  this  small  token  of 
their  appreciation.  We  hope  you  will 
long  be  spared  to  continue  the  good  works 
you  are  doing,  and  that  when  you  see  and 
use  this  inkstand  you  will  be  reminded  of 
the  many  friends  you  have  in  the  so¬ 
ciety.  ” 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  OONDITIONS;— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  Tbe  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayj  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *-he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  F.  A.  ”  for  the  article  on 
“Autumn  Sown  Peas,”  page  31. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “Joseph  Floyd,”  for  the 
article  on  “  Onions  ”  :  and  another  to 
“  J.  M.  T.  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Amasonia 
punicea,”  page  32. 
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Clerodendrons. 
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CLIMBING  AND 

SHRUBBY  VARIETIES. 

This  genus  of  plants  contains  a  large 
number  of  stove  and  greenhouse  species, 
some  of  which  are  climbers  others 
shrubby;  therefore  they  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  shrubs  and  climbers. 

The  climbers,  when  planted  out  in  the 
border  and  allowed  to  grow  up  to  a  pillar 
or  upon  the  roof  of  a  stove,  look  very 
ornamental  when  in  flower,  but  grown  in 
pots  and  trained  on  wire  in  the  shape  of  a 
fan  or  balloon  is  a  better  plan,  as  when 
in  flower  they  can  easily  be  removed  to  a 
house  of  lower  temperature ;  by  so  doing, 
the  flowering  period  is  greatly  prolonged. 

Cuttings  of  the  climbing  species  aie 
best  taken  after  the  flowering  period. 
Take  the  young  growing  shoots  and  insert 
them  in  sandy  peat  and  loam  and  plunge 
in  bottom  heat  of  about  75  degs.,  when 
they  will  root  freely ;  these,  if  potted  on, 
will  make  nice  plants  the  following 
spring. 

The  climbers  take  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  loam,  with  an  addition 
of  charcoal,  sand,  and  cow  manure. 
They  should  never  be  pruned  back  (but 
take  out  the  old,  useless  wood),  as  they 
flower  on  the  previous  year’s  growth. 
Copious  supplies  of  water  when  growing 
are  beneficial,  but  in  winter  keep  them  on 
the  dry  side  and  in  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  60  degs.  In  the  spring  shake 
them  out  and  repot  them ;  keep  the 
syringe  about  them,  and  give  a  higher 
temperature,  when  they  will  then  produce 
a  fine  lot  of  flowers. 

C.  Balfourii  is  one  of  the  best  stove 
climbers,  bearing  flowers  of  bright  crim¬ 
son  disposed  in  large  panicles,  the  calyces 
being  pure  white.  It  is  a  native  of  old 
Calabar,  and  is  no  doubt  a  species  widely 
cultivated  owing  to  its  free  flowering 
nature  and  beautiful  colour.  C.  specio- 
sum,  a  garden  hybrid  of  which  splendens 
and  Balfourii  are  parents,  is  a  very  showy 
climber  •  the  flowers  are  a  deep  rose, 
suffused  with  red,  and  it  is  very  free 
flowering  and  stiffer  in  habit  of  growth 
than  Balfourii,  while  the  blooms  hang 
much  longer. 

The  shrubby  species  like  a  more  lasting 
compost,  as  they  are  gross  feeders.  Two 
parts  of  loam,  with  one  each  of  peat,  char¬ 
coal  and  cow  manure  will  be  found  to  suit 
them,  and  they  also  like  plenty  of  liquid 
manures. 

After  the  flowering  season  is  over  cut 
the  plants  fairly  hard  back  and  keep  them 
on  the  dry  side,  starting  them  into  growth 
in  early  spring  and  propagating  from  the 
young  side  shoots,  leaving  a  little  bit  of 
the  old  heel  attached.  Insert  these  in 
same  soil  as  mentioned  for  the  climbers, 
and  place  in  a  similar  temperature,  when 
they  will  root  freely. 

Seeds  of  C.  fallax  sown  in  sandy  soil 
about  February  and  placed  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70  degs.  will  germinate  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  grown  on  in  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  will  make  fine  plants  by  about  the 
month  of  August.  If  flowering  plants  are 
required  earlier  sow  seeds  as  soon  as 
ripe  or  propagate  from  cuttings.  C.  fal- 
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lax  and  C.  squamatum  are  good  stove 
shrubs,  sending  up  large  branching 
panicles  of  bright  scarlet  flowers,  which 
last  a  long  time  if  kept  in  a  cooler  tem- 
jperature  when  opening. 

C.  disparifolium,  a  shrubby  species 
from  the  -Malaya,  is  well  worth  a  place; 
it  is  very  much  branched  growing  in  a 
pyramidal  shape,  producing  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  pure  wnite  flowers.  It  is  suitable 
either  for  the  border  or  pots.  The  height 
is  from  three  to  four  feet. 

Mealy  bug  and  spider  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  these  plants,  more  especially 
the  shrubby  species,  such  as  C.  fallax  and 
C.  squamatum,  the  foliage  being  covered 
with  small  hairs  on  either  side,  which 
make  it  very  difficult  to  eradicate  them. 

|  The  best  plan  is  to  maintain  a  close  watch 
and  not  let  these  pests  get  the  upper 
hand ;  keep  the  syringe  going,  and  should 
mealy  bug  make  its  appearance,  take  a 
camel  hair  brush  and  dress  the  leaves  with 
methylated  spirit,  diluted  with  three  parts 
to  one  of  water.  A.  C.  W/HIPPS. 

- - 


Sweet  Peas 


And  Superfluous  Super. 

A  Letter 
To  the  Editor. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  your  facetious 
correspondent  “  Sunnyside  (page  19)  for 
calling  my  attention  to  the  error  on  page 
13  of  my  catalogue.  I  had  preened  my 
feathers’  on  the  excellence  of  those 
praxims  and  decided  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  grower  who  followed  them  could  not 
go  astray*.  I,  however,  failed  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  overwhelming  penchant  of  the 
printer  for  joking,  and,  alas !  allowed  him 
to  revise  my7  somewhat  illegible  copy  with 
the  re:ult  that  the  maxim  that  I  thought 
so  good  became  hopelessly7  bad.  As  all 
your  practical  readers  will  be  aware  I 
meant  to  say  “Use  7  lbs.  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  square  rod,”  ■which  is  a  vastly 
different  thing  from  the  same  amount  on 
a  square  yard.  Up  to  the  present  I  have 
onlv  heard  of  one  man  who  has  put  on 
7  lb.  to  the  square  yard,  and  since  some 
inlcrfeiing  friend  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  quantity7  was  excessive,  he  has  been 
anxiously  seeking  a  personal  interview 
with  me,  hut  at  present  my*  motto  is  “Dis¬ 
cretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour,”  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  see  him  for  a  year. 

Horace  J.  Wright. 
- - 

Horticultural  Register. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  the  well- 
known  auctioneers  of  Cheapside,  London, 
issue  periodically  a  “Register  of  Nur¬ 
series,  Market  Gardens,  Farms,  Florists’ 
Seed  Businesses,  and  Partnerships,  to  be 
let  or  sold.”  The  publication  is  excel¬ 
lently7  arranged  for  ready  reference,  and 
should  prove  of  great  value  to  those  wish¬ 
ing  to  let  or  dispose  of  property  as  well  as 
to  prospective  purchasers  or  tenants. 
The  list  contains  particulars  of  properties 
for  sale  or  to  let  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  d  undoubtedly  constitutes  a  good 
medium  between  buyer  and  seller. 


Himalayan  Knotgrass 


(Polygonum  polystachy um). 


Polygonum  polystachyum.  [Maclaren  and  Sons. 


A  very  large  number  of  species  of  Knot¬ 
grass  are  in  cultivation  for  one  purpose 
or'  another,  but  the  Himalayan  P.  poly¬ 
stachyum  is  found  useful  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  growers  on  account  of  its  late 
flowering.  It  comes  into  bloom  when 
there  are  few  hardy7  garden  flowers,  except 
Composites,  such  as  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Sunflowers,  and  various  others  of  the  Ox- 
eye  Daisy7  type.  It  is  valued,  therefore, 
for  the  contrast  it  produces  with  these 
when  our  gardens  are  waning  in  the 
autumn.  The  plant  varies  from  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  in  height,  and  each  stem  terminates 
in  a  large  branching  inflorescence  of  white 
flowers.  Individually,  the  blooms  are 
small,  but  a  large  plant  produces  a  great 
profusion  of  them,  and  not  being  arranged 
in  dense  spikes  like  P.  Bistorta,  they  are 
useful  for  cut  flower  work  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Indeed,  so  light  and  feathery  is 
the  inflorescence  that  these  stems  may7  be 
cut  and  used  for  mixing  with  various  other 
autumn  flowers  of  a  heavy  type,  such  as 
those  above  mentioned  or  may  be  used 
separately  in  vases. 

The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation, 
but  the  chief  difficulty  with  it  in  small 
gardens  is  the  size  that  it  will  attain  in 
a  few  years.  Those  tvho  delight  in  her¬ 
baceous  plants  can,  however,  always  have 
a  supply  of  small  plants  if  they7  so  desire. 
This  can  be  done  by  taking  off  small- 
rooted  pieces,  either  in  October  or  in  the 
spring-time  when  growth  is  commencing, 
and  plant  these  where  accommodation 


can  be  found  for  them.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  subject,  however,  for  wide  borders, 
as  it  can  then  be  seen  in  its  glory  when 
it  has  attained  some  size  and  produces 
flowers  such  as  those  shown  in  our  illus¬ 
tration.  Those  who  have  some  out-of-the- 
way*  corner  of  the  garden  to  fill  could 
make  a  large  clump  or  bed  of  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  the  growers  would  be  re¬ 
warded  by7  the  effect  during  October. 

- ++> - 


Wallflowers 


AS  POT  PLANTS 

These  make  delightful  plants  for  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  sweet  perfume,  which 
emanates  from  their  flowers,  but  for  the 
attractiveness  which  their  colours  pro¬ 
duce.  Whether  striped,  dark  red,  yellow, 
or  otherwise,  a  good  plant  covered  with 
bloom  is  an  object  worthy  of  notice. 
When  massed  in  separate  colours,  or  for 
that  matter  mixed,  they  instantly  com¬ 
mand  admiration,  by  reason  of  the  display* 
which  they  produce,  an  item  to  be  desired 
during  winter  or  early  spring.  Another 
point  in  their  favour  is  the  amount  of 
cut  bloom  which  they7  provide,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  every*  flower  is  precious  to 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply7  large 
quantities  of  bloom  for  decoration. 

For  this  purpose  some  grow  only  double 
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ones,  these  being  raised  from  seed  in  May 
or  June,  or  if  a  choice  strain,  sometimes 
from  cuttings,  taken  in  spring,  they  are 
then  run  on  in  pots  all  the  summer,  kept 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  potted  on  when  re¬ 
quiring  it,  being  allowed  to  flower  usually 
in  32's.  The  single  varieties  are  equally 
to  be  recommended,  and  are  largely  used. 
When  plants  are  not  specially  grown  for 
this  purpose,  a  quantity  of  the  best  may 
be  selected  from  those  intended  for  bed¬ 
ding-out.  These  should  be  lifted  in  Octo¬ 
ber  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  pots  48’s  or  32!s,  as  desired. 
Give  ample  drainage,  using  a  compost  of 
three  parts  loam,  1  part  leaf  mould,  and  a 
little  sand,  also  a  sprinkling  of  charcoal. 
Pot  fairly  firm,  water,  and  stand  in  a 
cold  frame,  shade  for  a  few  days  until 
they  get  over  the  check.  They  can  then 
be  brought  on  in  a  cool  house  or  intro¬ 
duced  gradually  into  heat  according  to 
the  time  they  are  required  to  flower. 

Occasional  waterings  with  soot  water  or 
other  artificials  will  greatly  benefit,  and 
promote  healthy  growth.  Avoid  as  far  as 
possible  all  coddling,  or  the  plants  will 
become  drawn,  the  reverse  of  which  is  de¬ 
sired.  Pinching  in  order  to  become 
bushy  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  where  the 
plants  have  been  grown  properly  in  the 
first  place  they  will  become  so  naturally. 

Only  where  a  check  of  some  kind  has 
been  administered  do  we  find  them  tall 
and  straggly.  Good  plants  should  mea¬ 
sure  anything  from  12  inches  upwards  in 
diameter,  from  which  one  can  then  easily 
expect  a  wealth  of  bloom. 

M.  L.  D. 

- +++ - 

The  Cockspur  Thorn. 

Admirable 

For  the  Lawn. 

The  long,  straight  spines  of  this  tree 
have  given  rise  to  the  above  name,  the 
correct  scientific  name  being  Crataegus 
Crus-galli.  It  is  of  North  American 
origin,  and  is  widely  distributed  from 
Canada  southwards,  being  usually  met 
with  as  a  small  tree,  or  less  frequently 
a  large  bush.  Under  cultivation  it 
assumes  the  proportions  of  a  flat-headed 
tree,  15  to  20  feet  high,  with  obovate 
leaves,  very  long  and  sharp  spines,  white 
flowers,  and  bright  red  fruits.  It  is  not 
the  type,  though,  that  is  the  most  suitable 
plant  for  decorative  gardening,  but  two 
well-marked  varieties  known  respectively 
as  C.  C.  prunifolia  and  splendens.  These 
form  taller  trees  than  the  type  with  pro¬ 
portionately  larger  heads.  They  blossom 
very  freely  and  bear  immense  crops  of 
bright  red  fruit  annually,  which  is  re¬ 
tained  until  well  on  into  winter.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  fall  of  the  leaves  they  have 
a  period  of  several  weeks  of  exceptional 
beauty,  for  the  foliage  assumes  very 
lovely  tints,  golden,  scarlet,  and  bronze 
being  the  prevailing  colours.  As  a  lawn 
specimen,  either  of  these  varieties  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted,  whilst  the  same  may  be 
said  of  them  for  planting  in  clumps 
in  parks  or  plantations. 

D. 


Lifting  Bulbs  in  Flower. 

Those  lovers  of  flowers  for  room  decora¬ 
tion  who  are  not  in  possession  of  a  few 
bulbs  in  pots  or  vases  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  should  their  garden  contain 
such  cheerful  flowers  as  Crocuses  and 
Tulips  they  may  rest  contented  for  awhile, 
as  these  bulbs  can  be  safely  lifted  when 
in  flower  without!  soil,  and  placed  in 
baskets,  vases,  and  other  receptacles  about 
the  room.  These  receptacles  need  only 
contain  moss  and  charcoal  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  which  may  be  kept  moist  at  all 
times.  Hyacinths  may  also  be  lifted  in 
bud  with  good  results,  if  the  roots  are 
not  injured,  and  the  flowers  obtained  this 
way  will  prove  as  bright  and  robust  as 
those  grown  on  undisturbed. 

Hubert  Yates. 

Southall. 


Calceolaria  chelidontoides. 

We  will  soon  be  considering  what  flower 
seeds  will  be  required  to  embellish  the 
garden.  Many  of  us  are  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  this  fine  plant,  Calceolaria 
chelidonioides,  which  is  a  hardy  annual  of 
worth.  I  have  turned  over  a  good  many 
catalogues,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found.  You 
will  see  it,  however,  in  that  handy  cata¬ 
logue  issued  by  Bee’s,  Limited,  who  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  “G.  W. ”  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  the  border  or  rock  garden  in 
April  and  May  in  patches  'where  it  is  to 
bloom.  It  throws  up  a  good  head  of 
bloom,  clear  yellow,  about  a  foot  high. 
In  spite  of  the  much  criticised  season  of 
1907,  this  annual  gem,  so  rarely  observed, 
was  Irlooming  excellently  at  Dalzell  Gar¬ 
dens,  Lanarkshire. 

A.  V.  Main. 


Begonias  and  Gloxinias  from  Leaf 
Cuttings. 

Take  a  large,  healthy,  well-developed 
leaf,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  through 
the  main  veins.  Then  place  a  large  crock 
over  the  drainage  hole  of  a  shallow  pan 
and  fill  to  the  top  with  fine  silver  sand; 
make  the  surface  level,  water  well,  and 
place  the  leaf  on  the  surface  of  the  sand, 
pressing  it  down  gently  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  so  that  the  severed  veins  sink 
into  the  sand.  Place  the  pan  in  a  pro¬ 
pagating  case  in  a  temperature  of  60  de¬ 
grees,  keeping  the  sand  always  moist.  In 
a  short  time  tiny  plantlets  will  make  their 
appearance,  which,  when  large  enough, 
can  be  cut  off  with  a  small  piece  of  the 
parent  leaf  adhering  and  potted  into 
thumb  pots,  keeping  the  piece  of  surplus 
leaf  level  with  the  soil,  which  at  the  next 
shift  may  be  removed. 

Thos.  Francis. 


Chrysanthemums. 

The  best  time  for  the  propagation  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  large  specimens  and 
exhibition  blooms  is  from  -December  to 
early  in  January.  My  experience  is  that 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  to  follow, 
as  it  often  happens  that  cuttings  of  some 
varieties  cannot  be  had  when  desired,  the 
plants  being  stubborn  in  producing  them. 

1  find  one  very  good  way  to  strike  the  cut¬ 
tings  is  to  take  a  small  60  pot,  put  three  ; 
cuttings  in  each  pot,  and  place  them  in 
the  greenhouse  or  frame  in  a  temperature  .. 
of,  say  about  40  to  45  degrees.  An  idea 
largely  prevails  among  the  inexperienced 
that  bottom  heat  is  required  for  striking 
the  cuttings,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  | 
as  the  application  of  heat  at  this  stage  of 
their  growth  tends  to  weaken  the  after¬ 
growth  of  the  plant.  They  should  be 
grown  as  sturdily  as  possible,  never  ex¬ 
citing  them  so  as  to  unduly  draw  them  up,  j 
particularly  in  the  early  stages  ;  this  is  an 
important  point  to  bear  in  mind.  As  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
growths  to  begin  with,  weakly-grown  cut¬ 
tings  are  not  much  good. 

W.  Court. 

Tunbridge  Wells. 


Succulent  Plants. 

This  section  of  plants  (as  distinct  from 
the  true  Cacti)  comprise  about  15  genera 
and  1,180  varieties.  There  is  in  this  ! 
group  a  great  variety  of  form  and  outline, 
as,  whilst  some  are  grown  for  their  fine 
and  peculiar  flowers,  others  are  specially 
noticeable  on  account  of  their  strange 
structure  and  the  curious  colouring  of 
leaves  and  stems.  They  really  require  very 
little  attention,  but  to  succeed,  they  must 
be  treated  well,  i.e.,  liberally,  good  rich 
soil,  and  your  trouble  will  be  rewarded.  i 
A  few  of  the  best  flowering  species  are  as  | 
follows  : — Aloe  picta,  Stapelia  anguinea,  f 
and  the  Mesembryanthemums.  Those  £ 
grown  for  peculiarity  in  stem  and  leaf 
formation,  colouring,  etc.,  are: — Agave 
celsiana,  Apicra  pentagona,  Echeveria 
metallica,  etc.  This  interesting  class  are  ' 
very  easy  to  cultivate,  and  may  be  in¬ 
creased  either  by  seed,  cuttings,  division 
of  plants,  or  leaf  propagation.  The 
Succulents  are  a  class  of  plants  greatly  ' 
neglected  by  the  majority  of  people,  and 
would  repay  well,  careful  study,  on  ac- 
count  of  their  many  interesting  peculiari¬ 
ties. 

Hortulanus. 

Walsall. 

- - 

“  A  BEAUTIFUL  woman  without  brains  is 
like  a  flower  without  perfume,”  says 
Arthur  Applin.  She  has  no  “scents.” 


Bromley  Cross. 
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Rockeries. 


How  to  Build  and 
Plant. 


There  is  no  time  better  than  the  winter 
for  building  up  rockeries  and  planting 
them  with  Ferns  and  other  suitable 
plants.  There  is  more  time  to  spare  for 
this  work,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  do 
any  other  kind  of  garden  work  owing  to 


/ 


Round  or  conical-shaped  rockery. 

the  wet  state  of  the  soil.  Furthermore, 
the  compost  and  stones  forming  the 
rockery  settle  down  well  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  position  for  the  rockery 
should  be  very  carefully  chosen.  It 
should  have  an  east,  north-east,  north, 
or  north-west  aspect,  as  F  erns  and  alpine 
plants  generally  do  better  m  such  posi¬ 
tions  than  when  exposed  to  the  sunshine 
too  fully. 

Rockeries  may  be  built  against  walls 
and  other  fences,  or  separately.  The 
idea  very  largely  prevails  that  a  rockery 
means  a  heap  of  stones  with  some  soil 
placed  amongst  them.  This  is  a  mistake. 
A  rockery  is  an  arrangement  of  stones 
and  soil,  so  that  the  various  kinds  of 
plants  grown  on  it  will  thrive  as  if  they 
were  growing  in  their  native  homes. 
Lack  of  mould  and  the  wrong  way  of 
placing  the  stones  account  in  many  in¬ 
stances  for  the  failure  of  plants  on 
rockeries.  A  good  foundation  should  be 
laid. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  ground  plan  of  a  round 
or  conical-shaped  rockery.  The  body  of 
the  compost  is  shown  at  A,  and  the  stones 
at  B.  After  having  placed  soil  and  stones 
as  shown  in  this  sketch,  more  compost 
must  be  placed  in  the  centre  A,  and  then 
more  stones.  The  latter  should  be  firmly 
embedded  in  the  soil  and  so  placed  that 


there  will  be  sufficient  space  between 
them  for  compost  for  the  plants. 

The  position  of  the  stones  should  be 
such  that  the  rain  water  will  run  off  them 
and  enter  the  soil,  and  not  from  one  stone 
to  another  as  is  often  the  case ;  then  the 
roots  of  the  plants  suffer.  Do  not  use  all 
pointed  stones,  but  fix  in  some  flat  ones 
whereon  a  small  quantity  of  soil  may  be 
put  for  such  plants  as  Sedums  and  some 
of  a  succulent  nature  which  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  deep  rooting  medium.  The  inter¬ 
mixing  of  flat  stones  with  pointed  ones 
makes  a  charming  variation. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  section  of  a  rockery 
built  against  a  wall ;  A  represents  the 
stones  and  B  the  soil.  It  is  not  wise  to 
build  up  a  rockery  too  high. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  to  arrange  the  front 
line  of  a  rockery  against  a  wall.  A 
frontal  stones,  B  main  body  of  compost, 
and  C  the  wall. 

Another  mistake  which  inexperienced 
persons  often  make  is  using  a  too  light 
compost — one  which  contains  too  much 
peat  and  leaf  soil.  Undoubtedly  many 


Section  of  rockery  built  against  a  wall. 


kinds  of  Ferns  and  alpine  plants  thrive  in 
a  light  peaty  and  sandy  soil,  but  when  it 
is  placed  in  bulk  in  a  heap  and  once  be¬ 
comes  very  dry,  the  roots  of  the  plants 
perish,  use  peat  and  leaf  soil  judiciously, 
and  for  Ferns  and  many  other  kinds  of 
succulent  plants  add  a  fair  quantity  of 
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Front  line  of  rockery  against  a.  wall ;  A,  frontal  stones;  B,  main  body  of 

corn-post;  C,  wail. 


old  lime  rubble  taken  from  demolished 
walls  and  buildings. 

Hardy  Ferns: — Ceterach  officinarum, 
Adiantum  pedatum  (Birds  Foot  Maiden¬ 
hair),  Allosorus  crispus  (Parsley  fern), 
Aspidium  aculeatum  (The  Hard  Shield 
Fern),  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  (The 
Black  ’  Spleenwort),  Athyrium  Filix- 
foemina  (Female  or  Lady  Fern),  The 
Crested  Lady  Fern,  Blechnum  Spicant 
(Hard  Fern),  Cystopteris  alpina,  Nephro- 
dium  Filix-mas  (Male  Fern),  Onoclea  ger- 
manica  (Ostrich  Fern),  Osmunda  regalis 
(The  Royal  Fern),  O.  regalis  cristata, 
Polypodium  vulgare  (Common  Polypody), 
Scolopendrium  in  variety. 

Then  there  are  Armerias,  Aubrietias, 
Campanula  carpatica,  and  C.c.  alba; 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  Linum  grandi- 
florum  rubrum,  Nasturtiums,  Wallflowers, 
Sedums,  Saxifragas  and  Foxgloves. 

G. 

- 4-^4 - 

Rhubarb. 


A  Hint 
on  Forcing. 

“Everybody  knows  all  about  forcing 
Rhubarb”  I  have  heard  it  said.  So  I 
thought  myself.  But  when  it  was  objected 
to  in  the  dining-room,  because  of  being 
flavoured  with  the  horse  manure  em¬ 
ployed  to  produce  it  or  because  of  being 
tough  in  the  skin  when  house-grown 
through  strong  fire  heat,  I  began  to  think, 
and  decided  to  grow  it  without  either  horse 
manure  or  fire  heat.  In  the  house  1  had 
a  good  heap  of  leaves  collected  annually. 
The  leaves  were  levelled  over  and  left  at 
a  depth  of  six  feet,  and  in  these  I  made 
holes  large  enough  to  admit  American 
apple  barrels,  allowing  about  one  foot  of 
leaves  to  remain  under  the  barrels.  1 
now  put  a  spadeful  of  leaf  mould  in  the 
bottom  of  each  barrel  and  placed  four- 
year-old  Rhubarb  crowms  on  this,  crowms 
up,  and  filled  all  spaces  between  the 
plant  and  barrel,  level  with  tops  of  plants, 
with  more  leaf  mould.  I  generally  began 
this  system  of  Rhubarb  forcing  between 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  and  ended 
about  mid-February,  after  which  the  out¬ 
door  Rhubarb  urns  getting  fit  for  use. 

The  Rhubarb  produced  in  this  way  was 
much  appreciated,  and  in  many  ways  I 
found  it  the  simplest,  best,  and  cleanest 
method  of  obtaining  this  vegetable  which 
is  so  much  in  demand  during  .early  spring. 

A  few  broken  barrel  stays  laid  across 
the  barrel  tops  are  better  than  solid  lids, 
these  then  being  covered  with  at  least 
two  feet  of  leaves.  Not  more  than  can 
be  used  should  be  forced  at  one  time ; 
batches  weekly  or  fortnightly  come  in 
nicely.  ECONOMIST. 

- — - 

A  Season  of  Freaks. 

The  present  year,  says  a  writer  in  a 
daily  paper,  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
crop  of  monstrosities  produced  by  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Apples  and  Pears,  for  instance,  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  flower  in  many  gardens, 
and  flowers  and  fruits  have  developed 
manv  curious  and  abnormal  oddities  in 
shape  and  colour. 
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SPECIAL  NOTIGE  FOR  1908. 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

at  moderate  prices 

SEND  TO 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


HIS  UNIQUE  LISTS 

sent  post  frBe  on  application, 

are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

Flowers  &  Vegetables 

WORTH  GROWING, 

Being  the  Selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  ilarket 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  Kingdom.  They  also  contain  very 
useful  cultural  instructions. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 


No  flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and 
trouble  if  treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection 

12  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  la.  6d. 

12  Better  Varieties.  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  Is.  9d 

Or  the  Two  Collections  for  2s.  6d. 

12  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  2s.  Od. 

Or  the  Three  Coll  ctions,  4s.  post  free, 
and  four  striped  and  four  other  varieties  added  free 
of  charge. 

NAMES  ON  APPLICATION. 

2  Newest  Varieties  ...  ■■■  4s'  Od¬ 

or  what  I  consider  the  best  of  the  newest. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  these,packets  varies  ;  the  quantities 
are  stated  in  black  figures  after  each  name  : 

Agnes  Eckford  (15)  soft  blush  pink,  3d,  ;  Earl  Cromer 
(20)  mulberry.  4d.  ;  Frank  Dolby  (20)  lavender,  4d.  ; 
Herbert  Smith  (25)  orange  bi-color,  6d. ;  Lord  Nelson  (20) 

dark  blue,  4d.  ;  Miss  Millia  Maslin  (25)  rich  crimson,  «d.  ; 

Mrs  Hardcastle  Sykes  (20)  blush  pink,  6d. ;  Mrs.  Collier 
(20)  new  primrose,  4d.  :  Nora  Unwin  (20)  white,  4d.  ; 
Primrose  Countess  or  Clara  Curtis  (10)  new  wavy  prim¬ 
rose  6d. ;  Queen  of  Spain  (20)  salmon-pink,  4d.  ;  White 
Countess  (10j  syn.  or  improved  Etta  Dyke,  the  newest^best, 
and  largest  wavy  white,  6d. 

Collections  Nos.  3  and  4,  5s. 

Primrose  Countess  and  White  Countess  may  be  had  in  pkts. 
of  2-5  seeds,  Is.  each,  or  ti  packets  for  5s. 

Special  Price  for  the  four  collections,  7s. 


THE  BEST  TOMATOES. 

3d.  per  Packet  of  200  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  CUCUMBERS. 

6d  per  packet  of  10  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

EXCELSIOR,  6d.  per  Packet  of  about  1,500  Seeds. 
AILSA  CRAIG,  6d.  per  packet  of  about  1,200  Seeds. 

Please  compare  these  prices 
with  what  you  are  paying. 

ALL  OTHER  SEEDS  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND  GOOD. 


MR.  SYDENHAM’S  SEEDS  AND  BULBS 
have  been  represented  and  gained  as 
~i<iny  First  Prizes  at  London,  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Preston,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle 
on-Tyne.  Plymouth,  Hanley,  Shrewsbury, 
Taunton,  Wolverhampton,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the 
past  twelve  years  as  any  firm  in  England. 

FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


NOTICES. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  is  published  by 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Cables:  “Buns,”  London.  Telephone 
Number  :  097  Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every 
Tuesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturdny.  Price 
One  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
6s.  6d.  United  Kingdom  ;  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
remittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.  — Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
photographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre¬ 
spondents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom -de-plume. 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
manuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
payment  for  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
reproduction  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner 
of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “ THE  GARDENING 
WORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
final. 

fcPECIMEN  ( OPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
to  send  specimen  copies  of  “THE  G  BDENING  WOBLD  ” 
for  distribution  amongst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
services  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


6difoi?ial. 


5k  Ssape, 

The  above  is  a  name  which  has  been 
puzzling  some  people  of  this  country  for 
a  year  or  two  past.  It  is  also  known  as 
a  variety  of  Shaddock,  and  has  been  nick¬ 
named  the  Forbidden  Fruit.  We  are 
aware,  however,  that  several  fruits  have 
been  blamed.  On  this  occasion,  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  about  the  best  way  to 
eat  it.  To  explain  matters,  we  may  say 
that  the  name  Grape  Fruit  has  been 
given  to  a  variety  of  the  Shaddock, 
which  grows  in  bunches  like  Golden 
Grapes.  The  Shaddock  is  a  species 
of  Orange  or  Citrus,  of  which  that 
originally  imported  to  this  country 
was  so  named  after  Captain  Shad¬ 
dock,  who  first  introduced  it.  There 
are,  however,  numerous  varieties  differing 
chiefly  in  size. 

The  juice  of  this  Grape  Fruit  is  very 
sour,  and  many  people  have  tried  to  use 
it  in  this  country  and  have  failed  owing 
to  lack  of  information  on  the  subject. 
Mrs.  John  Lane  has  written  a  small  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  subject,  giving  her  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  the  best  way  to  eat  it.  She 
first  divides  it  in  half  across  the  grain 
like  an  Orange,  then  she  removes  the 
seeds,  of  which  there  are  something  like 
forty  in  a  fruit.  Then,  with  a  sharp  pen¬ 
knife  she  loosens  each  triangle  of  pulp 
and  removes  the  core.  Then  she  pours 
some  sugar  into  the  centre  and  all  over 
the  top.  After  letting  this  stand  for  some 
hours  for  the  sugar  to  melt  and  combine 
with  the  juice,  she  then  uses  a  teaspoon 
and  digs  out  the  juice  in  the  same  way 
as  she  would  an  Orange.  This  she  uses 
at  various  meals,  preparing  the  Grape 
Fruit  in  time  for  the  same.  We  have 
found  a  much  simpler  plan  with  less  cere¬ 
mony  for  those  who  simply  wish  to  eat 
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and  enjoy  the  Grape  Fruit.  We  simply 
remove  a  piece  of  the  top  of  the  skin  and 
then  after  breaking  the  pulp  with  a  tea¬ 
spoon  place  some  sugar  on  it  and  com- 
mence  to  dig  it  out  immediately.  More 
sugar  may  be  placed  in  when  room  in  the 
skin  allows  of  the  operation.  The 
amount  of  sugar  entirely  depends  upon 
the  taste  of  the  eater,  because  some  may 
enjoy  it  when  perfectly  sweet,  while  others 
could  enjoy  it  while  still  retaining  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  its  original  sourness. 
Mrs.  Lane  also  flavours  it  with  various 
liquor,  uses  it  in  salad,  and  also  makes 
a  delicious  marmalade  with  it.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  how,  can  get  the  pam¬ 
phlet  from  Mr.  John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head,  London,  for  6d. 

- M-4 - 

The  Cultivation  of 
I XI  AS, 

SPARAXIS, 

TRITON  IAS  and 


BABIAN  AS. 


There  has  been  much  discussion  of  late 
amongst  gardeners  with  regard  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Ixias. 

Some  say  they  are  only  half-hardy  and 
will  not  thrive  when  planted  outside  in 
December.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  ground  is 
not  properly  prepared,  and  the  position  of 
the  plants  is  unwisely  chosen. 

In  all  cases  a  warm,  sunny  spot  must 
be  selected,  and  the  beds  must  be  well 
drained.  Borders  and  beds  alike  should 
have  plenty  of  road  grit  worked  in  the 
ground;  also  leaf  mould  if  obtainable. 

In  planting,  the  bulbs  should  be  rested 
on  sand,  at  a  depth  of  three  inches,  giv¬ 
ing  a  distance  of  three  inches  from  each 
bulb ;  then  cover  the  bulbs  with  sand, 
which  will  keep  them  dry  and  encourage 
root  action. 

In  severe  weather  they  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  means  of  bracken,  heather,  or 
litter  of  any  kind,  but  once  they  become 
established  they  will  not  require  a  lot  of 
protection.  During  the  growing  period  a 
few  weak  doses  of  manurial  waterings  will 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  bulbs, 
and  thus  provide  a  better  display  of 
flowers  the  following  year. 

Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Tritonias,  and  Babi- 
anas  may  also  be  potted  now,  in  a  good 
loam  and  sandy  compost,  plunging  them 
in  ashes  in  cool  frames.  Grown  on  in  pots 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  they  will  give  a 
good  display  of  flowers  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  but  where  they  are  intended 
for  bedding  it  is  the  best  plan  to  pot  one 
or  two  in  a  small  60  pot,  wintering  in 
cool  frames,  and  planting  them  out  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  April. 

E.  Collier. 
- - 

Music  and  Flowers. 

An  American  professor  says  that  music 
has  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  growth 
of  flowers  and  plants.  The  more  you 
play  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room  the 
finer  Carnations  and  Cabbages  you  may 
get  out  of  the  garden. 
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A  Sweet  Scented 
Plant. 

Moschosma  riparium. 

At  first  sight  the  above  plant,  when 
seen  in  bloom,  forcibly  recalls  Spiraea 
japonica  of  gardens,  more  correctly 
named  Astilbe  japonica.  Although  the 
small  blush-white  or  pinky  white  flowers 
have  this  effect,  structurally  they  are 
very  different,  as  it  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  Mint  and  Thyme.  The  whole 
plant  is  highly  fragrant,  like  many  others 
of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
plant  itself  blooms  during  the  winter 
months  in  a  greenhouse  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  kept  at  50  degs.  by  night,  so 
that  it  has  a  double  recommendation, 
namely,  for  its  interesting  and  showy 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

It  is  bushy  in  habit,  so  that  those 
who  intend  to  undertake  its  cultivation 
should  have  some  means  of  propagating 
it  in  spring  by  means  of  bottom  heat. 
After  the  plant  ceases  to  be  ornamental 
the  flower  stems  should  be  cut  down  to  en¬ 
courage  young  growth  to  be  made  in 
gentle  heat.  When  the  cuttings  are  long 
enough,  say,  2  in.  or  3  in.,  they  are  taken 
off  with  a  heel  of  old  wood  and  inserted 
in  light,  sandy  soil,  containing  a  little 
peat  or  leaf  mould.  These  pots  can  be 
partly  plunged  in  a  hotbed  and  covered 
with  a  hand-light.  As  soon  as  rooted, 
they  are  potted  off  singly,  stopped  a  time 
or  two,  if  necessary,  to  make  them  bushy, 
and  repotted  from  time  to  time  while  mak¬ 
ing  their  growth  during  the  summer 
months.  It  will  flower  sometime  in  win¬ 
ter  or  early  spring  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  may  be 
used  for  any  house,  such  as  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house  or  warm  conservatory 
maintained  at  ;o  degs.  by  night. 

- 4-M- - 

KEEPING  APPI©. 

SPITZEN  BURG. 

The  above  is  a  handsome  Apple  of  large 
size,'  conical  in  outline,  slightly  five¬ 
angled,  and  of  a  dark  crimson  on  the 
sunny  exposure  and  paler  on  the  shaded 
side,  and  somewhat  streaked.  The  eye 
is  closed  in  rather  a  deep,  slightly  plaited 
cavity.  The  stalk  is  about  |  in.  long  and 
inserted  in  a  deep  funnel-shaped  and 
slightly  uneven  cavity.  The  flesh  is  crisp, 
tender,  and  very  sweet  to  the  palate. 
Like  many  other  of  the  Apples  grown  in 
America,  its  qualities  differ  greatly  from 
ours.  Very  seldom  do  we  find  any  rich 
aroma  in  these  American  Apples,  but  if 
used  when  in  season  they  are  tempting 
both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  palate.  No 
doubt,  also,  they  are  largely  used  for 
cooking  purposes,  but  Spitzenburg  is  de¬ 
cidedly  a  dessert  Apple,  though  larger 
than  what  is  usually  considered  most  ap¬ 
propriate  for  dessert  in  this  country.  The 
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fruit  is  m  season  from  January  till  May, 
after  which  it  is  not  of  much  use,  either 
for  cooking  or  for  dessert,  but  even  then 
if  properly  cared  for  it  seems  inclined  to 
dry  out  rather  than  decay.  The  specimen 
illustrated  we  had  from  the  Agent-General 
of  the  British  Columbia  Government 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  the  beginning  of 
November  last.  The  London  Office  of  the 
British  Columbia  Government  is  Salis¬ 
bury  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  London. 

- - 

Vagaries  of — 

Sweet  Peas. 


To  the  Editor. 


Sir, — I  am  indebted  to  “  Grower”  for  hi? 
reference  to  my  letter  to  you  of  some 
months  ago  on  the  vagaries  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  your  issue  for  January  4th. 

As  I  said  then,  I  received  the  most  of 
the  varieties  I  had  on  trial  from  a  seeds¬ 
man  friend.  I  have  no  doubt  he  pro¬ 
cured  them  from  a  source  or  sources  he 
had  confidence  in,  and  my  letter  was 
printed  in  time  that  anyone  could  have 
seen  them  for  themselves,  and  several  did 
come  and  inspect  them.  In  reference  to 
“  Grower's”  enquiry  about  Horace  Wright, 
I  had  none  with  four,  some  with  three,  but 
mostly  two  flowers ;  but  is  the  main  point 
to  be  aimed  at  in  new  varieties  the  larger 
number  of  flowers  on  one  spray  or  stalk  ? 
What  variety  will  you  get  that  has  a  more 
lovely  appearance  in  a  bunch  than  the  old 
Coccinea,  which  has  seldom  more  than 
two  ?  If  “  Grower”  could  not  grow  for 
competition  more  than  one  or  two  of  the 
varieties  I  mentioned,  I  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  a  good  long  way  to  see  his 
collection  when  in  flower.  In  naming  the 
varieties  I  did,  I  had  in  view  distinctness 
of  colour.  Who,  for  instance,  in  showing 
twelve  varieties,  would  stage  John  Ingman 
and  Miss  Willmott  or  Countess  Spencer 
and  Enchantress  ?  ■  I  consider  that  dis¬ 
tinctness  in  colour  ought  to  be 'a  strong 
point  in  judging.  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  or  take  from  my  former  letter,  but  am 
somewhat  puzzled  to  find  a  reason  for 
“  Grower”  being  so  long  in  referring  to 
my  question  on  the  “Vagaries  of  Sweet 
Peas”  unless  it  be  he  has  some  interest 
in  the  distribution  of  so-called  new  varie¬ 
ties.  If  that  were  the  case,  then  it  can  be 
easily  understood  how  he  should  take  this 
opportune  time  of  trying  to  dispel  any 
doubts  on  the  matter  of  novelties. 

I  had  a  packet  of  Helen  Lewis  last 
year ;  mixed  they  were,  but  not  one  of 
them  was  like  the  Helen  Lewis  I  saw  at 
the  Temple  Show  last  May.  Beatrice 
Whiley  was  the  nearest  approach  to  it  I 
could  remember. 

Would  “  Grower”  kindly  give  his 
opinion  of  which  he  thinks  the  best  twelve 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  the  most  distinct 
m  colour,  and  all  having  been  introduced 
before  1907  ?  I  am  sure  an  expert  such 
as  professes  to  be  would  not  only  con¬ 
fer  on  me  a  favour  but  to  many  readers 
of  the  “  G.  W.” 

Alex.  Grigor. 


Sweet  Peas. 


Work  for  January. 


As  notes  on  the  1908  Sweet  Pea  novel¬ 
ties  will  appear  separately  from  the 
monthly  articles,  these  present  remarks 
will  deal  with  other  seasonable  Sweet  Pea 
topics. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  one  is  more 
than  ever  reminded  of  the  enormous 
popularity  to  which  our  flower  has  at¬ 
tained.  Not  only  is  the  National  Society 
prospering,  but  provincial  societies,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Sweet  Pea,  are  springing  up 
in  many  districts,  while  local  horticul¬ 
tural  societies,  all  of  them,  include  classes 
for  Sweet  Peas  within  their  schedules,  and 
in  many  cases  these  classes  are  more 
popular  than  any  others. 

If  we  turn  to  the  seed  trade,  we  find 
many  old-established  firms  specialising  in 
Sweet  Peas  and  issuing  special  catalogues 
devoted  to  these  flowers,  while  there  are 
firms  which  supply  nothing  else. 

It  may  be  wondered  how  long  this  state 
of  affairs  will  last.  There  are  certainly 
no  signs  of  a  slump  yet,  for  the  tide  of 
popularity  does  not  appear  to  be  anywhere 
near  the  high-water  mark.  There  is  one 
thing  to  be  feared,  however,  and  that  is 
the  streak  disease.  Last  year  this  was 
very  troublesome,  and  although  several 
important  growers  suffered,  no  reliable 
remedy  seems  to  have  been  discovered. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  much  of  the 
present  popularity  of  the  Sweet  Pea  is  due 
to  the  introduction  of  the  waved  forms,  of 
which  the  well-known  variety,  Countess 
Spencer,  is  an  excellent  example.  Some 
strict  florists  do  not  care  for  this  new 
class,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
great  favourites  with  the  general  public. 
Certainly  these  waved  varieties  are  very 
beautiful,  but  I  hardly  think  that  it  is  to 
this  quality  that  they  owe  their  popularity 
so  much  as  to  the  great  size  which  char¬ 
acterises  most  of  them.  None  of  the  older 
varieties  can  approach  in  size  to  the  new 
Spencer  forms.  Some  of  the  old  forms 
still  hold  their  own,  it  is  true,  but  in 
most  instances  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
waved  forms  of  their  colour  have  not  yet 
been  introduced.  It  is  safe  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  four  years  every  shade  that 
is  now  represented  in  the  Sweet  Pea  will 
be  on  the  market  in  the  waved  form. 

When  discussing  the  pre-eminence  of 
this  new  type,  it  is  only  fair  to  remark 
that  the  famous  white,  Dorothy  Eclcford, 
although  surpassed  in  size,  must  still,  by 
reason  of  its  purity  and  substance,  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  all  representative  collections. 

Last  month  instructions  were  given  for 
sowing  under  glass  for  planting  out  in  the 
spring,  so  they  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Other  important  work  that  can  be  per¬ 
formed  now  is  that  of  preparing  the  soil. 
As  a  rule,  the  earlier  this  is  done  the 
better,  but  do  not  go  on  the  soil  if  it  is 
too  wet,  or  more  harm  than  good  will  re¬ 


sult.  Animal  manure  used  now  should 
be  in  a  fair  state  of  decay,  and  as  the 
months  before  planting  time  go  by,  the 
importance  of  this  increases,  for  to  use 
undecayed  manure  near  the  roots  of  the 
plants  is  to  court  failure.  Manure  that 
has  done  service  in  a  hotbed  is  very  suit¬ 
able. 

If  a  trench  is  being  taken  out,  it  is 
almost  always  advisable  to  replace  the 
soil  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  removed. 
Old  potting  soil,  if  obtainable,  may  well 
be  used  to  mix  with  the  soil. 

All  Sweet  Pea  lovers  who  possess  green¬ 
houses  should  certainly  grow  a  few  plants 
under  glass  for  early  flowering,  and  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  commence.  Flowers 
of  good  quality  can  by  this  means  be  ob¬ 
tained  several  weeks  earlier  than  from 
plants  grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
this  without  the  application  of  artificial 
heat.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  fame,  in  the  spring  uses  several 
large  greenhouses  for  this  purpose,  and 
other  growers  of  the  autumn  queen  might 
well  use  their  glass  for  the  same  purpose. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  about  six  in  a  six- 
inch  pot  and  kept  near  the  glass.  When 
four  or  five  inches  high  they  can  be 
planted  out  under  glass  or  repotted  into 
large  pots  eight  inches  or  so  in  diameter. 
With  ordinary  culture  such  plants  easily 
reach  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse,  even 
when  stood  on  the  ground.  When  seeds 
are  sown  in  the  autumn  for  flowering 
under  glass,  it  seems  to  benefit  the  young 
plants  to  pinch  the  tops  off  when  they  are 
two  or  three  inches  high.  Almost  all 
varieties  succeed  under  this  treatment,  but 
Earliest  of  All  and  Earliest  White  are 
several  weeks  ahead  of  the  ordinary  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  date  of  flowering,  although  not 
such  fine  flowers. 

In  advising  as  to  the  selection  of  varie¬ 
ties,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  question  of  fixity.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  of  some  un¬ 
fixed  varieties,  the  plants  that  do  come 
true  to  type  are  better  than  any  fixed 
varieties.  Instance  might  be  made  of 
three  of  last  year’s  novelties : — E.  C. 
Matthews,  when  true,  a  waved  purple 
maroon  of  great  size  and  far  better  than 
any  other  variety  then  in  commerce  ;  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster,  quite  the  best  lavender; 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Mander,  a  giant 
magenta  flower.  Messrs.  Baker’s,  who 
raised  the  last  mentioned,  and  who  hold 
a  stock  of  Mrs.  Charles  Foster  that  last 
year  was  almost  fixed,  were  unfortunately 
not  able  to  save  any  seed  for  sale  of  these 
two  varieties,  but  possibly  the  reader,  if 
he  desires,  can  obtain  seed  somewhere. 
Although  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
plants  of  these  may  come  true,  they  may 
be  more  satisfactory  this  year,  and  in  any 
case,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  they 
are  certainly  worth  growing. 
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One  is  pleased  to  note  the  formation 
of  that  which  should  prove  an  important 
society — the  “Midland  Counties’  Sweet 
Pea  Society.”  Shows  will  be  held  annu¬ 
ally  in  different  towns,  the  first  being 
on  the  29th  of  July  next  at  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton. 

The  North  Lonsdale  Rose  Society  is 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  time  passes  very  quickly,  too  quickly 
for  the  busy  gardener,  as  he  can  rarely  get 
all  the  work  done  that  he  plans.  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  there  are  some  jobs  that 
may  be  put  off  for  a  few  days ;  in  the  spring 
and  summer  one  can  rarely  do  this  without 


B  A 


some  harm  resulting.  So  that  it  is  a  wise 
plan  to  push  forward  the  most  important 
work  now,  and  then  be  at  liberty  to  do  all 
the  necessary  work  every  week  later  on.  The 
days  will  soon  be  longer,  and  thus  enable 
one  to  get  more  work  done. 

The  Herbaceous  Border. 

No  part  of  the  flower  garden  shows  the 
bad  results  of  neglect  sooner  than  the  her¬ 
baceous  border.  It  does  not  mattgj  how 
neatly  and  well  a  border  of  this  kind  be 
planted,  it  will  soon  become  a  wilderness  if 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  without  being  lifted  and  re¬ 
planted,  or  the  straggling  portions  of  clumps 
taken  up,  as  the  roots  and  suckers  of  some 
clumps — those  of  the  more  robust-growing 
kinds — enter  the  clumps  of  weaker-growing 
ones  and  rob  them  of  nourishment. 

Moreover,  the  inside  portion  of  such 
plants  as  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  herbace¬ 
ous  Phloxes  exhaust  the  nutriment  contained 
in  the  soil  and  then  only  produce  weakly 
stems.  All  such  clumps  should  be  forthwith 
lifted,  divided,  and  replanted  in  a  judicious 
manner.  The  sketch  shows  a  large  cluster 
of  roots.  Take  away  the  soil  from  around 
the  roots  on  one  side,  then  drive  in  the  spade 
on  the  other  side,  as  shown  at  B,  and  de¬ 
noted  by .  the  line,  and  so  lift  the  clumps. 
A  shows  how  to  divide  the  cluster  of  roots 
with  the  aid  of  a  strong  garden  fork — not 
a  spade.  After  well  manuring  and  digging 
the  soil,  replant  some  of  the  strongest  roots. 
The  weaker  portions  of  rare  kinds  should 
be  replanted  in  good  ground  in  a  reserve 
horde’--  where  they  will  grow  stronger  and 


also,  as  is  usual,  making  a  great  feature 
of  Sweet  Peas  at  its  annual  show  at 
Ulverston.  Readers  who  would  like  to 
see  an  exhibition  of  the  finest  Sweet  Peas, 
but  who  are  unable  to  come  to  London  to 
do  so,  should  make  a  point  of  visiting 
some  important  provincial  show. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 


give  a  nice  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting. 
Do  this  work  while  the  soil  is  dry  and  tne 
weather  open. 

Composts  for  Seedlings. 

During  bad  weather,  when  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  attend  to  outdoor  work,  prepare  several 
heaps  of  compost  in  readiness  for  pricking 
out  seedlings  in  a  few  weeks  time.  Fibrous 
loam  should  be  pulled  into  pieces  with  the 
hands,  and  if  wireworms  be  found  in  it, 
destroy  them.  Sift  some  of  the  loam,  plac¬ 
ing  the  fibrous  portion  in  one  heap  and  the 
fine  in  another.  Likewise  treat  a  portion 
of  the  leaf  heap,  and  keep  the  different  in¬ 
gredients  in  a  cool  shed. 

Boxes. 

Examine  the  store  of  boxes  and  replace 
rotten  bottoms  with  sound  boards.  Paint 
the  insides  of  all  old  boxes  with  petroleum 


Fruit  Garden.  How  to  -prune  Pear  trees. 

to  destroy  any  fungus  growth.  Make  new 
boxes  according  to  requirements,  and  store 
them  all  in  a  dry  place.  It  is  wonderful 
how  quickly  the  work  of  transplanting  seed¬ 
lings  may  be  done  when  the  proper  time 
comes  if  both  boxes  and  composts  are  ready 
for  immediate  use. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Pruning  Pear  Trees. 

If  a  bush  Pear  tree  be  properly  pruned 
it  will  bear  as  much  fruit  as  a  large  standard 
tree  which  is  never  pruned.  The  latter  only 
bears  fruit  on  the  outer  branches,  because 
the  inside  ones  are  overcrowded  and  do  not 
get  much  sunshine.  But  the  branches  of 
bush-shaped  Pear  trees  bear  fruit  nearly 
their  whole  length  under  a  good  system  of 


summer  pinching  and  winter  pruning. 
Many  amateurs  have  not  room  in  their  gar¬ 
dens  for  large  standard  trees,  and  so  bush¬ 
shaped  ones  are  the  most  suitable. 

The  sketch  shows  how  each  long  branch 
should  be  treated.  As  a  rule  there  are 
several  plump  fruit  buds  on  each  spur.  The 
side  shoot  A  should  be  cut  off  at  the  dark 
line,  and  also  any  young  shoots  which  have 
grown  since  the  summer  pruning  was  done, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  shown  at  B. 
Some  spurs  may  not  bear  many  fruit  buds, 
then  it  would  be  advisable  to  prune  the  side 
branch  a  little  higher  up,  as  shown  at  C. 

Bush  trees  which  have  been  neglected  as 
regards  pruning  will  have  too  many 
branches,  some  of  them  crossing  others. 
Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  out  such 
surplus  branches  altogether.  Though  the 
branches  may  appear  to  be  far  enough  apart 
at  the  present  time,  they  will  certainly  be 
overcrowded  in  summer  when  in  full  leaf, 
and  we  want  the  sun  to  shine  on  all  parts 
of  the  tree  during  that  season  in  order  to 
obtain  ripe  wood  and  plump  fruit  buds. 
The  leading  shoot  at  the  end  of  each  main 
branch  should  be  pruned  back  to  about  nine 
inches  from  its  base.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Pear  trees  trained  to  walls. 
Pruning  Old  Black  Currant  Bushes. 

Unlike  the  Red  and  White  Currants,  the 
Black  variety  bears  its  fruit  mainly  on  the 
young  wood.  So  that  all  the  oldest  wood 
should  be  freely  cut  out.  Very  old  speci¬ 
mens  are  greatlv  improved  in  strength  and 
value  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  knife  on  the 
old  wood. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Levelling  Uneven  Ground. 

There  is  no  time  as  good  as  the  present 
for  levelling  plots  of  ground  which  are  un¬ 
even.  This  work  may  be  done  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  trenching.  Open  out  a  trench  at 
the  lowest  end,  or  side  of  the  plot,  and  wheel 
the  soil  to  the  highest  point.  Then  trench 
the  soil  at  least  two  feet  deep,  throwing  up 
the  loam  higher  than  it  was  originally  a 
few  inches,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
degree  of  unevenness,  and  finishing  at  the 
highest  point,  which  should  be  left  a  few 
inches  lower.  The  soil  first  taken  out  will 
be  at  hand  for  filling  in  the  last  trench. 


Kitchen  Garden,  i.  Forced  Seakale  roots. 


Keep  the  subsoil  below,  but  break  it  up 
thoroughly  and  mix  the  manure  with  the  top 
soil,  but  keep  it  several  inches  below  the 
surface. 
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Forced  Seakale  Roots. 

Fig.  i  shows  at  B  how  to  cut  off  the  top 
of  a  forced  root,  and  at  A  new  growths  ap¬ 
pear.  But  these  new  growths  will  not  show 
until  later  in  the  season,  after  the  forced 
roots  have  been  planted  close  together  in 
rows  in  a  light,  sandy  soil,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  plants  will  be  of  much  service 
for  making  new  plantations  two  years  hence, 
and  also  for  placing  close  together  in  boxes 
for  forcing  again  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Forcing  Asparagus. 

Probably  there  are  not  many  amateur  gar¬ 
deners  who  go  in  for  such  luxuries  as  forced 
Asparagus,  but  the  operation  of  forcing  this 
delicious  vegetable  is  a  very  simple  one, 
should  there  be  any  reader  who  would  like 
to  try  his  hand.  The  first  essential  is  the 
proper  kind  of  roots,  for  it  is  found  that 
roots  that  are  on  the  one  hand  very  -old,  or 
on  the  other  very  young,  do  not  give  profit¬ 
able  returns.  Roots  that  are  from  three 
years  to  five  years  old  are  considered  the 
best,  and  the  man  who  has  a  supply  of  four- 
year-old  roots  may  therefore  count  himself 
to  be  exceptionally  well  placed  for  forcing. 
But  we  want  a  greenhouse,  too,  or  at  least 
a  well-heated  frame,  for  a  temperature  that 
ranges  between  65  and  70  degs.  is  generally 
considered  essential  for  forcing  Asparagus. 
It  can  be  done  with  less  than  this,  but  the 
risks  of  failure  are  increased.  The  roots 
are  laid  in  on  a  stage  or  in  a  bed  of  soil 
on  the  floor,  so  that  they  just  touch  each 
other,  and  are  then  covered  with  a  few  inches 
of  soil  ;  this  should  be  light  in  texture,  and 
it  must  at  all  times  be  kept  nicely  moist. 
Starting  Old  Fuchsias. 

Fuchsias  that  have  been  rested  in  the  win¬ 
ter  will  now  be  in  condition  to  start  into 
active  work  again.  If  not  pruned  before 
they  were  put  aside  for  their  winter  rest 
they  should  be  cut  back  now.  It  is  well  to 
be  somewhat  severe  in  this  operation,  as  we 
want  our  plants  to  be  well  furnished  with 
shoots  from  their  base  upwards,  and  not  to 
bear  a  few  shoots  at  the  top  of  the  stems 
only.  All  growth  made  last  year  should  be 
cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  old 
wood ;  never  mind  if  only  one  new  shoot 
should  push ;  it  can  be  pinched  to  make 
several.  After  pruning,  keep  the  old  stems 
syringed,  and  as  soon  as  new  shoots  half 
an  inch  long  are  forfned,  shake  away  the 
old  soil  and  repot  the  plants  info  small 
pots. 

Forcing  Seakale  and  Rhubarb. 

After  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  especially 
after  such  a  rest  as  the  late  severe  weather 
has  given  the  plants,  Rhubarb  and  Seakale 
may  be  forced  with  the  greatest  ease,  even 
in  a  warm  outhouse.  As  I  have  so  recently 
described  the  treatment  of  these  plants  when 
forced,  I  do  not  now  intend  to  enter  into 
details,  but  would  just  point  out  that  the 
flavour  of  Rhubarb  is  greatly  improved  by 
keeping  the  soil  nicely  moist  at  all  times, 
and  that  Seakale  must  be  kept  quite  dark, 
as  it  is  upon  its  perfect  blanching  that  its 
table  quality  depends.  It  must  also  have 
water  in  moderation,  as  Seakale  that  gets 
dry  at  the  roots  is  apt  to  be  bitter. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Pots. 

The  practice  of  sowing  Sweet  Peas  in 
pots  is  certainly  extending,  and  the  system 
has  so  much  to  recommend  it  that  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  urge  its  adoption  by  all  who  want 
a  few  early  flowers,  or  who  are  dealing  with 
any  of  the  novelties  that  last  year’s  bad 
seeding  season  have  made  so  expensive.  One 
seed  per  pot  is  the  latest  cry  of  the  up-to- 
date  grower,  and  as  readers  of  the  “  G.W.” 
wish  to  be  considered  up-to-date,  they  must 
fall  into  line.  There  are  benefits  accruing 


to  this  system;  for  instance,  if  a  seed  in 
a  certain  pot  does  not  come  up  when  it  ought 
to  do,  one  can  put  it  in  a  place  where  the 
seed  is  sure  to  germinate,  if  only  out  of 
sheer  self-respect  for  itself.  As  soon  as  the 
young  plants  possess  a  pair  of  true  leaves 
they  must  be  put  into  a  cold  frame,  for  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  coddle  them  in  a  heated 
greenhouse ;  the  heat  is  very  helpful  in 
assisting  the  seeds  to  germinate,  but  is  not 
wanted  to  help  the  young  plants. 

Sowing  the  Sweet  Scabious. 

The  Sweet  Scabious  is  a  biennial,  there¬ 
fore  those  who  wish  to  treat  it  as  an  annual 
should  make,  an  early  start  in  sowing,  or 
they  cannot  expect  the  plants  to  bloom  well 
this  year.  In  many  gardens  this  plant  has 
come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  failure,  but  the 
failure  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  due  to  sow¬ 
ing  too  late.  A  pan  should  be  crocked  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  the  seeds  sown  thinly 
in  a  light  and  sandy  compost.  Pricking 
out  into  other  pans  and  boxes  should  follow 
in  due  course,  and  the  plants  shoujd  be 
well  hardened  off  before  putting  them  into 
the  flower  beds.  They  must  be  grown  as 
cool  as  possible  all  the  time  that  they  are 
in  the  greenhouse. 

“Ringing”  Various  Stove  Plants. 

Ringing  is  a  very  easy  way  of  rooting 
the  tops  of  any  stove  or  foliage  plant  in 
general  which  has  lost  its  lower  leaves,  and 
for  this  reason  become  unsightly.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  removing  a  strip  of  the  bark  all 
round  the  stem  just  beneath  the  lowest  good 
leaf ;  this  makes  a  ring  of  white  on  the 
stem,  and  so  gives  the  process  its  distinc¬ 
tive  name.  After  the  band  of  bark  is  re¬ 
moved,  a  handful  of  fresh  moss  is  tied  over 
the  exposed  stem  with  a  strip  of  raphia, 
and  the  syringe  is  employed  to  keep  the 
moss  constantly  moist.  When  roots  pro¬ 
trude  through  the  moss  the  stem  is  severed 
just  below  it,  and  the  mass  of  moss  and 
roots  is  put  in  a  small,  well-drained  pot. 
Very  careful  wavering  is  necessary  for  a 
while,  but  as  soon  as  the  roots  start  working 
in  the  soil  the  plant  may  be  treated  as  .an 
ordinary  specimen,  and  potted  on  according 
to  its  requirements.  Plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  are  necessary  when  ringing  such 
plants  as  Ficus  elastica,  the  India-tuhn— - 
Plant,  but  such  things  as  Dracaenas  and 
Fatsias,  or  Castor  Oil  Plants,  can  be  rooted 
in  almost  any  greenhouse. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Mexican  Laelias. 

L.  autumnalis,  L.  albida  and  others  of  the 
small  growing  class  will  now  have  passed 
out  of  flower.  Some  of  the  typical  varieties 
of  L.  anceps  still  being  in  flower,  and  many 
of  the  white  kinds  have  yet  to  expand  their 
buds,  but  as  these  pass  out  of  flower  they 
must  be  subjected  to  cooler  and  drier  con¬ 
ditions.  The  same  treatment  must  be  af¬ 
forded  to  the  other  members  of  the  group 
mentioned  above.  It  is  remarkable  to  what 
extent  of  drought  this  section  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  without  the  bulbs  showing  signs  of 
shrivelling ;  especially  is  this  so  when  they 
can  be  subjected  to  dry,  airy  conditions, 
where  the  temperature  can  be  maintained 
at  .a  normal  55  degrees  during  the  daytime 
with  a  fall  of  5  degrees  as  the  night  mini¬ 
mum.  The  plants  should  also  be  subjected 
to  all  the  advantages  of  light.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
successful  flowering  of  the  so-called  shy¬ 
flowering  white  type  depends  on  the  resting 
and  properly  maturing  of  the  previous  year’s 
growth.  Cultivators  are  likely  to  be 
alarmed  at  losing  the  growing  moss  on  the 
surface  of  the  potting  compost,  but  this  can 
easily  be  replaced  with  new  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  plants  show  renewed  signs 
of  vitality. 


Providing  a  Succession  of  Flowers. 

To  successfully  produce  a  cycle  of  flowers 
whereby  we  may  have  something  in  flower 
at  all  seasons  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 
for  amateurs,  where  accommodation  is  natur¬ 
ally  more  or  less  limited,  but  where  two  or 
three  houses  are  at  command  this  obstacle 
is  considerably  minimised.  Where  the  de¬ 
ciduous  section  of  Dendrobiums  are  grown, 
which  have  been  treated  as  advised  in  pre¬ 
vious  notes  appearing  in  this  column,  some 
of  the  early  flowering  kinds  such  as  D. 
aureum,  D.  Gassiope,  D.  Ainsworthii,  and 
others,  will  have  their  flower  buds  in  a  for¬ 
ward  state.  The  most  forward  of  these  may 
be  gradually  transferred  to  warmer  treat¬ 
ment,  and  thus  provided  with  the  conditions 
most  favourable  to  their  development.  Such 
species  as  Coelogyne  cristata,  which  have 
their  flower  scapes  advancing,  may  also  be 
placed  in  warmer  conditions,  where  they 
may  be  more  liberally  treated.  The  lovely 
pure  white  variety  C.  c.  alba  is  always  a 
few  weeks  later  than  the  typical  forms,  and 
is  by  no  means  a  good  plant  to  force  ;  it  is 
much  better  to  allow  this  plant  to  come  on 
naturally,  when  it  will  produce  its  flowers 
in  the  month  of  March.  Masdevallia  tovar- 
ensis  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
early  flowering  Masdevallias.  Its  pure  white 
flowers,  produced  either  in  pairs  or  four 
flowers  on  the  scape  are  very  attractive. 
These  plants  should  now  be  placed  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  55  degrees ;  in  fact,  they 
are  better  suited  if  grown  altogether  under 
such  a  temperature  during  the  winter  months. 
They  do  very  well  in  the  cool  house  in  sum¬ 
mer.  They  are  vigorous  growers  when  fa¬ 
vourable  conditions  are  provided,  and  should 
be  far  more  generally  grown  than  they  are 
at  present.  M.  Schroderae  is  another  in¬ 
teresting  and  beautiful  Orchid,  flowering 
at  the  present  season.  The  plants  are  best 
suited  when  grown  in  baskets  and  suspended 
near  the  roof  glass  of  the  cool  Orchid  house. 
There  is  also  a  most  interesting  class  of  Mas¬ 
devallias  which  are  worthy  of  attention  by 
amateurs,  those  included  in  the  M.  Chimaera 
group.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  and 
allied  species,  nearly  all  of  which  are  usetnl 
in  igiving  a  succession  of  flowers  during  the 
spring  "months.  The  more  robust  growing 
type  of  Masdevallias,  such  as  M.  ignea,  M. 
Veitchii,  the  varied  M.  coccinea,  better 
known  in  gardens  as  M.  harryana,  are 
worthy  of  every  consideration  by  amateurs 
and  even  where  required  by  orchid  speci¬ 
alists  for  exhibition  purposes.  There  is 
nothing  gives  more  varied  and  brighter  con¬ 
trasts  than  these  plants  when  good  speci¬ 
mens  are  shown.  They  commence  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  flower  scapes  early  in  the  year 
and  can  easily  be  accommodated  either  with 
the  Odontoglossums  or  in  a  cool  fernery. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  members 
of  this  club,  held  at  Norwich  on  January 
8th,  it  was  stated  that  there  was  now  a 
total  of  331  members;  the  credit  balance 
of  the  club  was  _£i2g. 

Croydon  Gardeners. 

Mr.  Harry  Boshier  (62,  High  Street, 
Croydon),  hon.  secretary  of  the  Croydon 
and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  writes  to  remind  us 
that  the  eighth  annual  dinner  of  the 
society  will  be  held  at  the  Greyhound 
Hotel,  Croydon,  on  the  evening  of  Janu¬ 
ary  22nd.  He  also  sends  us  the  repci t 
and  balance-sheet  of  the  society  for  IQ07, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  organisa¬ 
tion  has  enjoyed  a  very  successful  year. 
The  receipts  have  amounted  t»  abeut  ^55 
and  there  is  a  small  balance  in  hand. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  ■possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each^question, 
keplies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan -of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall',  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


spring,  in  the  meantime  keeping  them  in  cold 
frames.  They  will  sooner  get  to  flowering 
size  by  being  planted  out  in  an  open,  sunny 
situation  than  in  the  small  compass  of  pots. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  your  plants  are  Ro¬ 
man  Hyacinths  you  might  have  said  so,  as 
that  would  have  enabled  us  to  answer  more 
definitely.  You  also  say  that  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  ashes,  but  whether  those  ashes 
are  in  frames  or  outside  we  are  unable  to 
say.  If  the  bulbs  are  Roman  Hyacinths  of 
flowering  size,  you  should  remove  the  ashes 
from  them  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  or 
greenhouse,  so  that  they  can  gradually  de¬ 
velop  their  flowers  and  foliage.  If  you  have 
only  a  cold  frame  very  little  water  will  be 
necessary,  unless  the  weather  proves  windy, 
but  in  a  greenhouse  or  in  a  sunny  window 
they  will  require  regular  attention  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  as  the  soil  will  be  li.'>v  • 
to  get  dry.  Keep  the  plants  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  to  prevent  them  from  get¬ 
ting  drawn,  and  the  flowers  will  make  their 
appearance  in  due  course.  Indeed,  if  you 
had  placed  some  of  them  in  a  greenhouse, 
or  in  a  window,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  came 
through  the  soil,  they  would  have  nearly 
reached  the  flowering  state  by  this  time,  even 
in  a  window  or  greenhouse. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2533.  Raising:  Coleus  from  Seed. 

Is  it  possible  to  raise  Coleus  from  seed, 
when  I  have  only  two  cold  frames,  but  no 
greenhouse?  I  want  to  grow  some  in  pots 
and  plant  some  out  in  a  bed,  but  am  just  a 
little  doubtful  if  I  should  succeed.  (F. 
Kelk,  Gloucestershire.) 

Your  only  difficulty  would  be  in  the  matter 
of  temperature,  and  to  overcome  that  diffi¬ 
culty  you  should  make  up  a  hotbed  early 
in  March  and  place  one  of  the  frames  over 
it.  Put  3in.  or  4m.  of  soil  on  the  top  of 
the  manure,  so  that  you  can  stand  the  pots 
on  the  top  of  that,  or  plunge  them  in  the 
soil  if  more  heat  is  necessary.  At  first  the 
temperature  will  be  rather  high,  but  when  it 
has  subsided  to  about  70  degs.  it  will  be 
safe  enough  to  stand  the  pots  on  the  top  of 
the  soil  then.  Use  light  sandy  soil  and 
leaf  mould  for  filling  the  pots.  When  the 
seedlings  have  made  a  couple  of  rough  leaves 
you  can  pot  them  off  singly  into  thumb  pots, 
or  prick  them  into  a  box  about  2in.  apart  each 
way.  This,  of  course,  would  be  less  trouble 
than  potting  them,  but  those  you  intend 
growing  in  pots  should  be  potted  off  either 
at  first  or  after  they  have  made  an  inch  or 
two  of  growth.  The  pots  or  boxes  can  be 
returned  to  the  frame  after  the  operation,  and 
if  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  declining  too  much 
before  the  advent  of  fine  weather  you  can 
plunge  the  pots  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  get  them 
closer  to  the  manure.  Those  which  you  intend 
planting  out  of  doors  should  be  placed  in 
an  unheated  frame  towards  the  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May.  Towards  the 
end  of  May  harden  them  off  by  giving  more 
ventilation,  leaving  the  sash  off  over  night. 
Usually  it  will  be  safe  to  stand  the  Coleus 
out  at  the  beginning  of  June,  but  if  cold 
weather  prevails  delay  it  till  it  settles. 

2534.  Tall  Eucalyptus. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  instructions  what 
to  do  with  Eucalvptus  or  Blue  Gum,  which 
has  grown  too  tall  for  my  greenhouse,  and 
I  do  not  care  to  throw  it  away?  Can  I  take 
cuttings  of  it,  and  when?  (R.  C.  W., 
Lancs.) 

You  can  either  take  off  the  top  of  vour 
plant  some  little  distance  below  the  roof,  or 
you  can  train  the  top  along  the  angle  or 
ridge  of  the  roof,  and  thereby  preserve  it 
for  some  years  longer.  If  you  take  off  the 
top  at  all  it  should  be  done  some  distance 
below  the  roof,  which  will  allow  the  summer 
shoots  to  be  made  before  coming  in  contact 
with  the  glass  again.  We  have  never  seen 
cuttings  of  Eucalyptus  struck,  and  feel  cer¬ 


tain  they  would  take  a  longer  time  to  root 
than  would  be  worth  the  trouble.  The  best 
plan  will  be  to  get  some  seeds  and  .sow  them 
about  the  middle  of  March  in  light,  sandy 
soil,  placing  the  pot  on  a  hotbed,  unless  you 
have  a  warm  greenhouse  to  enable  germina¬ 
tion  to  take  place.  As  soon  as  germination 
is  completed  the  plants  may  be  potted  off 
singly  in  thumb  pots  and  kept  for  a  little 
while  longer  in  the  same  warm  house.  After 
this  they  may  be  hardened  off  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  cold  frame. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2535.  Taking  Cuttings  of  Euonymus. 

How  soon  can  I  take  cuttings  of  varie¬ 
gated  Euonymus,  and  how  should  I  treat 
them?  (R.  Wingfield,  Hants.) 

At  this  season  of  the  year  Euonymus  cut¬ 
tings  take  sorpe  time  to  root,  and  you  should 
aim  at  getting  them  well  advanced  before 
hot  weather  comes  in,  otherwise  it  causes 
the  leaves  to  drop  considerably.  You  can, 
therefore,  take  cuttings  some  time  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Make  up 
a  light  compost  consisting  chiefly  of  loam 
and  sand,  with  some  leaf  mould.  Take  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  tips  of  the  shoots  about  4m.  to 
6in.  long ;  cflt  them  immediately  below  a 
joint,  and  remove  one  or  two  pairs  of  leaves, 
so  that  you  can  insert  the  cuttings  rather 
deeply  in  the  soil.  Make  the  cuttings  quite 
firm,  Water  them  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
cuttings,  and  stand  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
Here  they  will  gradually  callus  over  and 
then  commence  rooting,  so  that  they  shouM 
be  in  a  position  to  commence  growing  again 
early  in  summer.  Y’ou  can  also  put  in  cut¬ 
tings  almost  at  any  time  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  after  the  hot  weather  sets  in  you 
will  have  to  cover  the  pots  of  cuttings  with 
hand-lights  or  bell-glasses,  otherwise  the 
leaves  will  verv  quickly  fall,  and  many  of 
the  cuttings  mav  perish  for  lack  of 
Strength  owing  to  this  loss.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  watering.  Keep  them  just  moist 
without  being  sodden. 

2536.  Young  Hyacinths. 

I  have  some  pots  of  Hyacinths  which  have 
now  made  a  little  top  growth.  Please  tell 
me  how  to  proceed.  They  are  miniatures, 
and  have  been  plunged  in  ashes  since  they 
were  potted.  (W.  J.  S.,  Essex.) 

We  presume  that  bv  miniatures  you  mean 
small  bulbs,  which  may  or  may  not  be  large 
enough  to  give  flowers,  and  that  you  intend 
to  grow  them  to  flowering  size.  If  that  is 
the  case  we  should  advise  you  to  plant  them 
out  in  well  dug  and  manured  soil  in  the 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2537.  Cacti  in  a  Window. 

I  intend  growing  a  few  Cactus  plants  in 
a  window,  or  I  mean  to  try  anyway.  Would 
they  grow  in  a  window  where  a  fire  is  kept 
on  all  day?  Do  they  like  shade  or  bright 
light?  I  have  seen  one  named  the  Rat’s 
Tail  Cactus.  Would  that  succeed  in  a  win¬ 
dow,  or  would  it  be  too  cold?  (Geo.  Hay, 
Forfarshire.) 

A  very  large  number  of  Cactaceous  plants 
may  be  grown  in  a  window  in  the  small 
state.  With  a  selection  of  dwarf  and  slow 
growing  ones  you  can  even  get  them  to 
flower  there,  and  the  Rat’s  Tail  Cactus 
should  also  flower  there  if  properly  exposed 
to  sunlight.  Some  of  the  varieties  of 
Epiphyllum  truncatum  may  be  grown  there ; 
also,  species  of  Mamillaria,  Cereus  peru¬ 
viana,  Phyllocactus  and  various  others. 
Very  few  of  them  are,  of  course,  hardy,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  out  frost  dur¬ 
ing  winter  or  remove  the  plants  from  the 
window  over  night  during  frosty  times.  The 
plants  do  not  like  shade.  The  more  sun¬ 
shine  you  can  let  them  have  the  better,  ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  when  in  flower,  when  the 
blooms  would  last  longer  bv  standing  the 
pots  in  some  part  of  the  room  away  from 
the  sunlight,  but  in  growing  them,  however, 
and  preparing  them  for  bloom,  they  cannot 
have  too  much  sunshine.  YTou  can  make  up 
a  compost  for  them  consisting  of  fibrous 
loam  two  parts  and  one  part  each  of  peat 
or  leaf  mould  and  sand.  Some  crocks  broken 
fine  or  soft  bricks  chopped  up  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  will  keep  the  compost  open  and 
the  drainage  clear.  They  should  be  kept 
rather  dry  in  winter,  but  will  enjoy  more 
water  in  summer. 

2538.  Treatment  of  Campanula 

isophylla. 

I  have  some  plants  of  Campanula 
isophylla,  which  have  been  kept  through  the 
winter  in  a  window  which  is  a  little  shaded. 
They  are  rather  straggling,  which  I  pre¬ 
sume  is  due  to  the  bad  light.  There  are 
some  more  shoots  coming  up  from  the  base. 
Will  you  kindlv  advise  me  the  best,  way  to 
deal  with  them?  (W.  J.  S.,  Essex.) 

Towards  the  end  of  March  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  when  the  plant  is  about  to 
recommence  growing,  you  can  cut  awav  those 
straggling  old  shoots  so  that  the  whole  plant 
win  b°  made  up  of  voune  growths  whirVi 
will  develop  and  flower  during  summer.  If 
vou  think  the  plant  is  too  large  for  the  pot 
it  i9  in,  re-pot  it  after  cutting  down  the  old 
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stems.  Pot  firmly,  and  if  the  soil  is  moist 
no  water  need  he  given  tor  two  or  three  days. 
Campanulas  do  live  and  thrive  sometimes 
fairly  well  in  shady  situations,  but  those 
small  growing  ones  enjoy  a  little  sunshine, 
so  that  if  you  have  a  sunny  window  you 
could  give  it  that  in  preference  to  the  one 
that  is  shady.  If  it  gets  plenty  of  .light  and 
some  sunshine  during  the  day,  then  you 
ought  to  succeed  with  it,  as  no  plant  is.  more 
suited  for  window  culture  than  this  par¬ 
ticular  Campanula. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2539.  Adlumia  cirrhosa  Dying. 

I  have  some  plants  of  Adlumia  cirrhosa 
that  flowered  well  last  year,  but  they  seem 
to  have  died  away  in  the  autumn.  Do  you 
think  they  will  come  up  again  in  spring  ? 
The  soil  is  rather  light  and  well  drained, 
and  I  cannot  account  for  it.  (R.  C.  W., 
Lancs.) 

The  plant  you  mention'  is  a  biennial  and 
dies  during  the  second  year — that  ds,  after 
having  reached  the  flowering  stage  and 
ripened  seeds.  To  preserve  it  you  should 
have  saved  seeds,  if  any  ripened  on  the 
plant,  or  you  can  eet  more  from  the  seeds¬ 
men.  If  planted  out  in  good  soil  the  first 
year  from  seed  it  makes  fine  masses  of 
beautiful,  finely  divided  foliage,  and  in  the 
second  year  produces  a  climbing  stem,  which 
should  have  stakes  for  support. 

2540.  A  Succession  of  Gladioli. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  plant  out  Gladi¬ 
olus  brenchleyensis  and  The  Brid<^  so  as  to 
get  them  into  flower  as  early  as  possible? 
Seme  of  them  I  wish  to  hold  back  as  late 
as  possible.  How  am  I  to  treat  them  to  get 
as  long  a  succession  as  possible?  (R.  Wing¬ 
field,  Hants.) 

The  Bride  is  one  of  the  early  flowering 
Gladioli,  and  if  you  wish  it  to  bloom  out¬ 
side  you  should  plant  it  in  February  and 
mulch  the  ground  with  horse  manure  to  keep 
out  frost  and  to  enrich  the  soil  for  the 
bulbs.  You  can  get  early  flowers  by  grow¬ 
ing  some  of  them  in  pots,  as  the  early 
flowering  race  readily  submits  to  treatment 
in  this  way.  They  should  not  be  forced  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  allowed  to 
corre  on  gradually  in  a  greenhouse.  If  they 
had  been  potted  in  October  they  would  have 
been  ready  to  flower  even  earlier  by  giving 
them  a  longer  period  in  which  to  make  their 
growth.  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  is  a  scar¬ 
let  variety  of  the  Gandavensis  type  with 
large  flowers.  Your  best  way  to  deal  with 
this  is  to  bloom  it  in  the  open  air.  Tut  some 
of  the  corms  into  boxes,  or  you  can  pot  them 
up  separately,  and  stand  them  in  a  green¬ 
house  where  there  is  just  sufficient  heat  to 
urge  them  into  fresh  growth.  This  should 
be  well  exposed  to  light,  and  as  the  weather 
gets  warmer  they  should  be  put  into  a  cold 
frame  to  harden  them  off  before  planting 
them  out  about  the  beginning  of  May.  Some 
of  the  corms  could  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  early  in  March,  A  late  batch  could 
be  planted  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
these  will  give  you  the  last  flowers  to  bloom 
for  the  season.  In  the  meantime  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  receotion  of  the  corms  o’- 
plants  bv  ^eep  digging  or  trenching  and 
manuring,  "out  any  manure  used  should  be 
well  decayed.  That  from  an  old  hotbed  would 
be  much  better  than  manure  recently  ob¬ 
tained  from  stables.  It  should  be  put  well 
down,  so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
roots. 

2  5  41.  Culture  of  Begronias. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  best  way  to  plant 
and  stow  Begonias  successfully  without  a 
greenhouse  or  frame.  Would  a  room  do  that 
has  a  fire  all  day  and  is  warm  at  night7 
When  am  T  to  transplant  them  out  of  doors? 
I  wanted  them  for  bedding  in  the  summer. 
Please  name  some  good  and  not  too  expensive 


sorts  suitable  for  my  purpose,  and  mention 
colours  and  height.  (Eva  Hewitt,  Sanmore, 
Hants.) 

We  do  not  think  you  would  be  able  to  raise 
seedling  Begonias  under  the  conditions  you 
name.  You  can,  however,  get  tubers  from 
the  Begonia  growers.  We  should  not  advise 
you  to  get  named  sorts  for  bedding  purposes, 
as  they  would  certainly  be  expensive,  because 
they  have  to  be  raised  from  seeds,  selected 
and  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings.  Your 
best  plan  is  to  go  to  some  Begonia  grower 
of  repute  and  to  ask  for  so  many  tubers  of 
certain  colours  for  bedding  purposes.  You 
will  then  be  supplied  with  tubers  in  a  great 
variety  of  separate  colours,  which  you  have 
merely  to  name  to  get  them.  Usually  there 
are  two  or  three  grades  of  tubers  which  are 
selected  when  in  bloom,  according  to  the 
perfection  of  their  flowers  or  otherwise,  so 
that  in  that  case,  if  you  want  particularly 
high  quality,  you  would  have  to  pay  the 
higher  price,  but  that  would  not  be  so  ex¬ 
pensive  as  getting  named  varieties  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings.  They  vary  from  6  in. 
to  12  in.  in  height,  according  to  the  age  and 
vigour  of  the  plants  or  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown,  but  you  can  put  them  down 
at  an  average  of  9  in.  During  winter  you 
can  keep  these  tubers  in  coccanut  fibre  in  a 
room  or  cellar  from  which  frost  is  just  kept 
out.  Keep  them  dry  and  cool.  You  can 
prepare  them  for  planting  out  by  potting 
them  up  some  time  in  April  and  standing 
them  close  to  the  glass  in  a  well-lighted 
window.  At  the  beginning  of  June  you  can 
stand  them  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  outside  for 
a  week  to  harden  them,  but  if  the  weather  is 
rough  you  should  protect  them  by  some  sort 
of  cover  at  night.  About  the  second  week 
in  June  would  be  a  good  time  to  plant  them 
in  the  open  ground,  but  if  the  weather  is 
unsettled  you  will  lose  nothing  by  delaying 
another  week.  Another  way  would  be  to  keep 
the  tubers  in  cocoanut  fibre  till  towards  the 
end  of  April  and  then  plant  them  out  about 
2  in.  deep  straight  away  in  the  open  ground. 
By  the  time  they  come  through  the  soil  the 
weather  will  be  getting  sufficiently  warm  for 
them.  They  would  be  a  few  days  later  in 
coming  into  bloom  probably  than  by  start¬ 
ing  them  earlier  in  pots,  but  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  plants  will  be  better.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  you  should  prepare  the  soil  by  thor¬ 
oughly  digging  it  and  putting  in  plenty  of 
well-decayed  cow  manure  and  leaf  mould 
or  old  hotbed  manure.  Indeed,  the  digging 
and  manuring  may  be  done  in  the  autumn 
and  another  shallow  digging  given  just  when 
about  to  plant  them  in  June.  The  top  of  the 
tubers  may  be  planted  2  in.  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil. 


TREES  AMD  SHRUBS. 

2542.  Hardiness  of  Fuchsia  Riccartoni. 

In  November  last  I  planted  some  bushes  of 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  but  since  then  we  have 
had  severe  frost.  Do  you  think  this  will 
hurt  them?  Where  I  have  seen  it  growing 
the  climate,  I  believe,  is  much  milder  in 
winter.  If  protection  is  needed,  what  is  the 
best  method  of  doing  it?  (J.  C.  S.,  Worces¬ 
tershire.) 

Fuchsia  Riccartoni  is  fairly  hardy,  but 
does  sometimes  get  killed  outright  during  se¬ 
vere  winters  in  the  far  north.  If  recently 
transplanted,  your  bushes  will  be  more  liable 
to  injury  than  if  they  had  been  established. 
A  good  plan,  therefore,  during  periods  of 
frost  would  be  to  put  a  covering  of  loose 
litter  or  drv  bracken  round  the  base  of  the 
plants.  Still  other  methods  would  be  to  pile 
some  loose  earth  or  coal  ashes  round  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  burving  from  6  in.  to 
12  in.  of  the  base  of  the  stems.  Any  of 
these  forms  of  protection  should,  however, 
be  removed  after  the  frost  comes  out  of  the 
ground.  Their  chief  advantage  is  to  be  there 
during  the  process  of  thawing,  because  the 


damage  is  chiefly  done  by  quick  thawing. 
With  any  of  theh.bove  methods  of  protection 
the  base  of  the  plants  should  be  alive  and 
sprout  up  freely  in  spring,  even  if  the  top 
gets  killed. 

2543.  Raising  Shrubs  from  Seed. 

Last  summer  I  gathered  some  seeds  of 
shrubs,  such  as  Spartium,  Genista  andreana. 
Lilac  and  Clematis  montana.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  rear  them?  Do  they  require  more 
heat  than  they  can  get  in  a  greenhouse? 
(A.  J.  Westman,  Warwick.) 

Some  of  these  seeds  take  some  little  time 
to  germinate,  and  we  should  have  sown  them 
in  autumn  in  boxes  and  stood  the  latter  in  a 
cold  frame.  Only  the  natural  heat  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but,  as  they  require  some  little  time,  a 
cold  frame  would  be  the  best  place  for  them. 
The  seeds  of  many  shrubs  and  trees  may  fail 
altogether  to  germinate  it  they  are  allowed 
to  get  dry  before  being  committed  to  the  soil. 
Yonr  best  plan  now  would  be  to  sow  them  in 
pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  loam  and  place  them 
in  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame.  Even  if  you 
find  a  greenhouse  the  most  accommodating 
place  for  them  at  present,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  put  them  into  cold  frames  some  time 
in  Lpril.  After  the  seedlings  have  made 
a  few  rough  leaves  they  may  be  potted  off 
singly  in  small  pots  and  grown  on  in  a  cold 
frame.  They  will  not  attain  a  very  large 
size  the  first  year,  and  for  that  reason  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  keep  them  in  pots  in  a 
cold  frame  until  the  following  spring,  when 
they  could  be  planted  out  in  nursery  lines 
and  have  a  season  to  get  established  before 
the  advent  of  winter.  If  potting  them  up 
singly  is  inconvenient,  they  could,  of  course, 
be  transplanted  into  boxes  instead  of  potting 
them  up.  These  boxes  should  be  sheltered  in 
a  cold  frame  until  the  following  spring  just 
as  in  the  case  of  pots. 

2544.  Ivy  Killing  a  Plane. 

A  Plane  tree  here  covered  with  Ivy  seems 
to  be  losing  some  of  its  branches,  and  I  think 
the  Ivy  is  killing  it.  Some  people  say  that 
Ivy  does  not  kill  trees,  but  the  Plane  tree 
was  at  one  time  very  healthy.  I  should  like 
your  opinion  of  it,  and  to  say  what  I  should 
•do.  (Plane,  Perthshire.) 

The  Plane  tree  you  mean  is,  no  doubt,  the 
Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudoplatanus),  which  is 
usually  named  the  Plane  in  your  part  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  said  that  Ivy  kills  trees 
or  does  not,  just  according  to  circumstances. 
The  Ivy  has,  no  doubt,  been  allowed  to  grow 
over  the  branches  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 
if  so,  you  must  remember  that  the  leaves  of 
Ivy  are  evergreen  and  never  give  those  of  the 
tree  a  chance.  You  can  still  grow  Ivy  upon 
trees  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  cut  it  just 
where  it  commences  to  run  amongst  the 
branches.  It  will,  of  course,  repeatedly 
commence  to  climb  up  amongst  the  branches 
more  or  less  every  year,  but  you  can  always 
enjoy  Ivy  upon  trees  by  taking  this  pre¬ 
caution  every  year.  Some  time  in  March 
should  be  set  apart  for  pruning  all  the  Ivy 
about  a  place,  including  that  upon  trees.  If 
all  the  branches  that  hang  from  the  Ivy,  as 
well  as  the  leaves,  are  pruned  off  in  April 
and  the  tops  cut  where  they  enter  the 
branches,  you  will  then  have  a  smooth  leafy 
covering  of  great  beauty  upon  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  so  treated. 


VEGETAPLC**. 

2545.  Origin  of  the  Shallot. 

Can  you  say  what  is  the  native  country  of 
the  Shallot  and  by  whom  it  was  introduced 
to  cultivation?  We  have  -been  arguing  about 
it  here,  but  have  not  come  to  any  agreement 
about  it.  (E.  Mowatt,  'Cheshire.) 

You  may  find  that  some  books  mention 
Palestine  as  the  native  country  of  the  Shal¬ 
lot,  but  this  is  merely  following  Linnaeus, 
who  named  the  Shallot  and  put 'it  on  record 
after  it  was  found  in  Palestine  by  the 
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botanist  Hasselquist.  Linnaeus  named  it  Al¬ 
lium  ascalonicum,  as  if  he  had  it  from  Asca- 
lon  in  Palestine.  Decandolle  has  given  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  to  this 
plant,  amongst  others,  and,  after  all,  his  re¬ 
searches  he  fails  to  find  that  it  is  really  wild 
in  any  country.  He  believes  it  is  merely  a 
cultivated  variety  of  the  Onion  originating 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  lira. 
Bulbs  have  been  collected  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  possibly  also  both  sides  of 
the  Mediterranean,  but  they  simply  appear 
to  be  escapes  from  cultivation.  He  substan¬ 
tiates  this  theory  by  mentioning  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  varieties  of  the  Shallot  do 
not  produce  flowers,  or  only  do  so  at  rare 
intervals. 

2546.  Rearing  Indian  Corn. 

Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  rear  a  few 
Indian  Corn  cobs  fit  for  cooking  ?  If  so,  give 
some  details  of  the  method  of  doing  it.  Does 
it  require  much  heat  to  rear  it?  (Novice, 
Sussex.) 

Indian  Corn  being  a  grass,  germinates  very 
readily,  but  if  you  wish  it  to  come  along 
fairly  quickly  you  should  treat  it  much  in 
the  same  way  as  you  would  the  half-hardy 
annuals,  by  placing  the  seeds  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  degs.,  if  you  can  command  this. 
Even  if  you  have  no  means  of  raising  the 
temperature  like  that  in  early  spring,  you 
could  still  hasten  germination  by  filling  a 
box  with  manure,  standing  a  frame  over  it 
or  covering  it  with  a  sash  or  with  large 
panes  of  glass.  Some  soil  could  be  placed 
over  the  manure  and  the  pot  of  seeds  plunged 
in  this.  This  could  be  done  about  the  middle 
of  April  and  the  seedlings  potted  off  sepa¬ 
rately  when  they  have  made  the  first  two 
leaves.  If  you  want  them  to  grow  freely, 
they  might  be  potted  once  again  about  the 
middle  of  May.  This  would  keep  them  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  early  spring,  even  if  the  weather 
happens  to  be  rather  cold.  Harden  off  the 
seedlings  in  a  cold  frame,  then  plant  them 
out  in  the  open  at  the  end  of  May.  In  the 
meantime  you  can  prepare  the  soil  for  them 
by  deep  digging  and  manuring.  Give  an 
abundance  of  water  in  dry  weather,  so  as  to 
keep  the  plants  growing  strongly  till  their 
cobs  have  reached  their  full  size.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  cut  before  they  become 
in  any  way  hard,  as  they  make  the  best  eat¬ 
ing  while  still  tender. 

2547.  Growing-  Early  Lettuce  and 
Radishes. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  the  best  way 
to  grow  Lettuce  and  Radishes  under  glass? 

I  have  some  Lettuce  on  a  bed  which  had 
Cucumbers  on,  but  are  not  growing  much. 

I  keep  the  house  cool  and  ventilated  when 
fine.  I  have  no  cold  frames,  manure  or 
leaves  suitable  for  making  a  hotbed  for 
them.  I  have  a  bed  of  soil  around  the  green¬ 
house  which  had  Tomatos  on,  and  I  am  now 
using  it  for  a  forcing  house.  Would  that 
do?  The  soil  is  over  the  top  of  the  hot-water 
pipes.  (G.,  Blackpool.) 

Even  fairly  hardy  things  like  Lettuce  and 
Radishes  cannot  make  much  progress  if  the 
temperature  is  too  low,  as  it  evidently  is  in 
your  Cucumber  house.  We  should  think, 
therefore,  that  the  Tomato  house  ought  to 
answer  the  purpose  if  a  gentle  heat,  say,  of 
"45  degs.  to  50  degs.,  is  maintained.  A  good 
plan  would  be  to  sow  the  seeds  in  pots  or 
seed  pans  and  to  Drick  them  out  into  boxes 
6  in.  apart.  Stand  these  boxes  on  a  staging 
near  the  glass,  and  whatever  temperature 
you  maintain  above  45  degs.  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  ventilation  about  the  middle  of 
the  day  during  fine  weather.  Lettuces  and 
Radishes  that  are  kept  too  close  and  warm 
would  run  away  to  leaves  of  thin  texture 
without  the  quality  desired  in  those  vege¬ 
tables.  We  think  that  boxes  would  be  much 
better  than  the  soil  in  which  Tomatos  grew, 
unless  that  soil  is  well  disturbed,  so  as  to 
loosen  it  up  before  planting,  and  to  see  that 


the  drainage  is  good.  Another  plan,  entail¬ 
ing  less  labour,  would  be  to  loosen  up  the 
soil  in  which  the  Tomatos  grew  and  to  sow 
the  Lettuce  in  lines  6  in.  apart  on  that  bed 
of  soil.  Even  if  the  Lettuces  were  left  for  a 
time  at  3  in.  apart  you  would  be  able  to  get 
some  young  Lettuces  that  would  be  useful 
for  making  salads.  It  would  be  economical 
to  get  Lettuce  for  that  purpose  by  using  thin¬ 
nings,  leaving  the  plants  ultimately  at  12  in. 
apart,  so  as  to  get  two  of  a  useful  size.  The 
Radishes  may  be  sown  on  the  other  part  of 
the  bed,  not  too  thickly,  but  just  leave  room 
for  the  leaves  to  develop  properly  without 
getting  crowded.  Your  object  should  be  then 
to  sow  thinly  and  evenly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2548.  Draining-  Heavy  Soil. 

I  have  an  Irish  Yew  about  10  ft.  high 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  thriving.  I  believe 
the  soil  is  too  damp  for  it  and  wants  drain¬ 
ing.  It  is  very  heavy  and  lies  rather  low. 
Would  you  recommend  a  deep  or  a  shallow 
drain  in  such  a  soil  ?  Do  you  think  trans¬ 
planting  would  do  any  good?  .(Charles 
Taylor,  Middlesex.) 

Deep  drains  are  only  suitable  fcr  gravelly 
subsoils,  or  at  least  for  those  soils  which  are 
readily  permeable  by  water.  Heavy  soils, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  only  have  shallow 
drains,  otherwise  it  takes  too  long  a  time  for 
the  water  to  ooze  through  the  heavy  soil. 
In  your  particular  case  we  should  put  in  a 
drain  on  the  rising  ground  above  the  tree  and 
another  9  ft.  away  on  the  side  of  the  tree 
where  the  ground  slopes.  If  you  can  secure 
a  proper  outlet  for  the  water,  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  run  the  drains  somewhat  diago¬ 
nally  across  the  slopes,  so  as  to  tap  any  layer 
of  water  that  may  be  in  it  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Yew  tree.  These .  drains 
should  not  be  deeper  than  3  ft.  The  exact 
direction  that  these  drains  take  must  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  possibility  of  an  outlet  for 
them.  The  tree  need  not  be  lifted,  because 
if  these  drains  take  proper  effect  the  soil  in 
which  the  tree  is  planted  will  become  drier, 
warmer,  and  may  then  thrive  satisfactorily. 
If  the  drain  gives  no  satisfaction,  then  trans¬ 
planting  can  be  resorted  to. 

2549.  Book  on  Onions. 

Have  you  a  book  of  anybody’s  on  Onion 
culture,  and,  if  so,  will  you  kindly  reply? 
(B.  Kilner,  Yorks.) 

A  small  -book  on  Onions  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  As¬ 
sociation,  92,  Long  Acre,  London,  price  igd. 
post  free;  !!  Practical  Hints  on  Fruit  Farm¬ 
ing,”  by  James  Udale,  and  sold  by  Mr.  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.,  price 
is.  id.  post  free,  gives  some  useful  hints  on 
Onions ;  “  The  Book  of  Vegetables,”  by  G. 
Wythes,  is  obtainable  from  Mr.  John  Lane, 
The  Bodley  Head,  London,  for  2s.  pd.  post 
free.  This  gives  some  information  on 
Onions. 

2550.  Packing  of  Narcissi. 

I  shall  be  especially  obliged  if  you  can 
let  me  have  an  answer  to  the  appended  ques¬ 
tions  in  your  next  issue  of  The  Gardening 
World  re  packing  of  Narcissi  by  growers. 
(1)  What  kind  of  box  is  used  to  send  bv 
rail  ?  (2)  Where  are  these  boxes  obtainable? 

(3)  How  much  per  dozen  are  they?  (4)  How 
many  Narcissi  flowers  are  put  in  a  bundle? 
(5)  How  many  bundles  in  a  box?  (6)  Any 
information  as  to  the  structure  of  the  box 
and  dimensions  will  be  most  acceptable. 
(March  Brown,  Anglesey.) 

(1)  Boxes  to  be  sent  by  rail  are  of  two 
leading  types.  What  are  described  as  “no 
charge  ”  boxes  would  be  about  4d.  each— that 
is,  4s.  doz.  They  are  of  a  slender  character 
and  of  no  particular  value,  consequently 
they  are  not  returnable  when  they  have  once 
been  used.  The  better  boxes  are  made  of 
deal.  (2)  Several  firms  are  engaged  making 


boxes  of  this  class,  but  two  very  good  firms 
are  Messrs.  G.  Ellis  and  Co.,  Saw  Mills, 
Hackney  Wick.  London,  N.E.,  and  Messrs. 
A.  Bridgman  and  Co.,  box  makers,  City 
Road  Bridge,  London,  E.C.  (3)  Boxes  vary 
greatly  in  price  according  to  quality  and 
durability,  from  4s.  to  8s.  per  doz.  The 
cheaper  ones  would  be  boxes  that  only  carry 
flowers  once  and  are  not  returnable,  thereby 
saving  considerable  on  their  carriage.  Deal 
boxes  are  sometimes  banded  with  wire,  and 
in  some  cases  have  iron  clamps  at  the  corners. 
Others,  again,  have  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  returned,  as  no  one  could  determine  to 
whom  they  belonged  if  no  name  was  branded 
on  them.  We  believe  these  boxes  that  are 
banded  with  wire  and  have  the  names 
branded  on  them  are  about  8s.  per  doz.  (4) 
Twelve  flowers  of  Narcissi  are  tied  in  each 
bundle.  (5)  The  number  of  bundles  that  can 
be  got  into  a  box  all  depends  upon  the  length 
of  the  stems  and  the  size  of  the  individual 
flowers,  which,  as  you  know,  vary  greatly  in 
the  different  varieties  of  Narcissus.  For  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  early,  short-stemmed  flowers  of 
the  Tenby  Daffodil  you  get  about  twenty- 
four  bunches  in  a  box.  In  the  case  of  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empress,  on  good  soil  the  stems 
would  be  so  long  that  you  could  only  get 
fifteen  to  eighteen  bundles  in  a  box,  packing 
them  in  two  rows  or  sets,  one  layer  deep. 
This,  then,  will  have  to  be  determined  when 
the  flowers  are  cut.  You  should  remember, 
also,  that  the  longer  the  stems  are  the  more 
value  is  placed  upon  them  for  decorative 
purposes.  (6)  We  had  a  Daffodil  box  mea¬ 
sured,  and  this. proved  to  be  25  in.  long,  in¬ 
side  measurement,  15^  in.  wide  and  35  in. 

.  deep.  Only  one  layer  of  flowers  would  be 
put  in  such  a  box.  This-  box,  if  simply 
wired,  would  be  6d.  each,  or  6s.  per  doz., 
but  you  must  remember  the  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  them  back  if  they  have  not  been  branded 
with  the  name  of  the  owner.  Branded  boxes 
would  be  8d.  each,  or  8s.  doz.  Some  class 
of  flowers  may  be  packed  more  deeply  in  the 
boxes,  and  such  boxes  might  be  4  in.  or  5  in. 
deep,  -inside  measurement,  while  the  length 
.  and  breadth  would  be  as  above  given. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(J.  W.,  Perth.)  1,  Sedum  sarmentosum  car- 
neurn  variegatum ;  2,  Lygodium  scandens,  a 
climbing  Fern. 

(R.  M.  Wilson)  1,  Hyacinthus  orientalis 
albulus,  or  Roman  H)racinth ;  2,  Scirpus  cer- 
nuus ;  3,  Senecio  Petasites ;  4,  Ophiopogon 
Jaburan  variegatus ;  3,  Clivia  miniata ;  6, 
Aloe  mitriformis. 

(A.  D.  Ward)  1,  Selaginella  Braunii ;  2, 
Selaginella  smiliana ;  3,  Calathea  zebrina ; 
4,  Senecio  Kaempferi  aurea  -  onaculatus ;  5, 
Chlorophytum  medio-pictum. 

(E.  D.  R.)  1,  Cupressus  obtusa ;  2,  Cupres- 
sus  nootkatensis  ;  3,  Juniperus  virginianus; 
4,  Juniperus  chinensis. 

(C.  W.)  Winter  Heliotrope  (Petasites  fra- 
grans) ;  2,  Asparagus  Sp.rengeri. 


TRfiDE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
Middlesex. — Special  Offer  of  Seeds ;  also 
27,300  Japanese  Lilies. 

The  Florist  Co.,  Wellingborough. — A  Se¬ 
lect  Up-to-Date  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

Barr  and  Sons,  ii,_i2  and  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Barr’s  Seed  Guide. 

Geo.  Coot.ing  and  Sons,  Bath. — Catalogue 
of  Garden  Seeds. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (’02),  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds; 
also  Ware’s  Begonias. 

Herd  Bros..  Seed  Merchants.  Penrith. — 
Specialities  in  Garden  Seeds,  Garden 
Manures,  Garden  Tools  and  Requisites. 
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The  Small  Garden 


AND  HOW 
TO  MAKE  THE 
BEST  OF  IT. 


It  should  be  the  object  of  every 
amateur,  no  matter  how  small  his  garden, 
to  have  a  continuous  display  of  blossom, 
and  even  with  the  tiny  space  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  average  suburbanite  this  is 
possible  if  the  following  hints  are  care¬ 
fully  carried  out.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
necessary  to  select  those  flowers  which  are 
the  most  perpetual  bloomers,  discarding 
all  which  occupy  too  much  space,  or 
whose  flowering  period  is  of  short  dura¬ 
tion. 

Of  course  this  means  the  elimination 
of  all  shrubs  and  many  of  our  favourite 
old  perennials,  the  Paeonies  for  instance, 
which,  although  making  a  brave  show  for 
a  few  short  weeks,  take  up  much  valuable 
space  and  disfigure  the  borders  with  their 
dying  foliage.  But  the  Roses  (undoub¬ 
tedly  the  most  popular  flower  of  the  day) 
may,  providing  the  soil  and  surroundings 
be  congenial,  be  had  in  bloom  through¬ 
out  the  entire  summer  and  autumn. 

Perpetual  Roses  (despite  their  name) 
are  not  nearly  such  continuous  bloomers 
as  the  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Dijons, 
the  latter  varieties,  therefore,  should  be 
grown  for  preference.  The  fences  and 
walls  should  be  covered  with  climbers  and 
ramblers,  whilst  standards  and  half-stan¬ 
dards  take  up  but  a  little  space,,  and  if 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  border  allow 
other  things  of  a  dwarf  nature,  such  as 
Phloxes,  Anemones,  and  the  less  ram¬ 
pant  sorts  of  out-door  Chrysanthemums 
to  be  grown  beneath  them.  Of  course 
when  such  close  planting  is  resorted  to, 
much  is  taken  out  of  the  soil  which  must 
be  replaced  by  liberal  and  judicious 
manuring.  It  is  also  necessary  to  divide 


the  roots  each  year  to  prevent  undue 
spreading. 

In  planting  perennials  they  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  foliage  of  the  late 
bloomers  may  show  up  with  better  effect 
the  blossoms  of  the  earlier  varieties  and 
vice  versa;  whilst  between  them  and  the 
pathways  should  be  planted  such  bulbs  as 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  and 
Narcissus  to  ensure  a  gay  garden  in  early 
spring;  and  ere  they  have  finished  flower¬ 
ing,  annuals,  such  as  Stocks,  Asters, 
Salpiglossis,  etc.,  should  be  dibbed  in  be¬ 
tween  them,  care  being  taken  not  to  in¬ 
sert  too  thickly,  as  one  plant,  given  plenty 
of  room,  will  grow  as  much  blossom  (and 
of  better  quality)  than  three  crowded  and 
spindly  specimens. 

For  an  edging  nothing  can  beat  Violas, 
which,  if  carefully  pinched  back,  will 
bloom  profusely  from  early  spring  till 
winter’s  frosts  arrive ;  and  as  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  named  varieties  can  now  be  pur¬ 
chased  so  cheaply,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
grow  rubbish. 

For  the  beds,  I  would  suggest  standard 
Rose  trees  as  a  centre-piece,  surrounded 
by  a  few  neatly-pruned  bushes,  beneath 
which  a  fine  show  of  Tulips  in  the  spring, 
to  be  followed  by  Geraniums  or  Pansies, 
unless  indeed  the  more  expensive  though 
undoubtedly  picturesque'  carpet-bedding 
be  resorted  to. 

Nearly  all  the  seedlings  necessary  for  a 
small  garden  of  this  description  may  be 
raised,  and  grown  until  large  enough  to 
plant  out,  under  a  couple  of  hand-lights, 
which,  when  not  in  use,  can  be  stored 
away  in  any  shed  or  cellar,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  seed-beds. 

Geo.  A.  Fisher. 


Acacia. — Rich  vegetable  soil  or  gravel. 

Alder. — Rich,  damp  soil,  in  proximity 
to  water. 

Ash. — Alluvial  deposit,  or  rich  yellow 
loam. 

Beech. — Gravelly  or  chalky  loam. 

Birch. — Poor  upland  si  pes  and  light 
soils. 

Cherry. — Rich,  dampish  .  egetable  soil. 

Chestnut. — Deep,  rich  sandy  or 
gravelly  loam. 

Chestnut  (horse). — Good  firm  loam; 
dampish. 

Elm  (English). — Deep,  dry  loam. 

Elm  (Scotch). — Upland  rockv  soils. 

Hazel. — Good  loam,  on  chalk  pi.  E-t¬ 
able. 

Hornbeam. — -Poor  clayey  soils. 

Lime. — Firm,  well-drained  loam. 

Maple  (English). — Loam  on  chalk. 

Maple  (Sugar). — Deep,  sandy  soil. 

Mountain  Ash. — Rocky  soils  and 
gravelly  loam. 

Oak. — Deep,  rich  and  rather  stiff  1  nun. 

Poplar. — Preferably  a  moist  rich  s  .iL 

Sycamore. — Rich,  open  loamy  soils  ai.d 
alluvial  deposit. 

Walnut. — Rich,  wheat  soil. 

Willow. — Dampish  and  fairly  good 
soils. 

Coniferous  Trees. 

Douglas  Fir. — Rich  gravel  or  sandy 
soil. 

Larch. — Fairly  rich  loam,  in  upland  or 
rocky  situations. 

Pine  (Scotch). — Light  and  poor  gravelly 
soils. 

Pine  (Austrian). — Calcareous  forma¬ 
tion. 

Pine  (Corsican). — Loam  on  deep  gra¬ 
vel. 

Pine  (Cluster  or  Pinaster). — Deep  sand 
on  the  sea  coast. 

Silver  Fir. — Good,  rich  loam. 

Thuja  gigantea. — Fairly  rich  soil  of  al¬ 
most  every  description. 

Thujopsis  borealis. — Gravelly  or  sandy 
loam  ;  in  sheltered  situations. 

Amongst  coniferous  trees  the  above  are 
the  only  species  that  can  at  present  be 
considered  sufficiently  valuable  for 
afforesting  purposes.  Of  course  it  must 
be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  perhaps 
every  species  above  enumerated  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  other  soils  than  those  recom¬ 
mended,  but  with  a  wide  and  intimaie 
knowledge  of  the  individual  kinds  and 
their  requirements  we  may  conclude  that 
for  general  planting  the  above  instruc¬ 
tions'  as  to  soil  are  well  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

A.  D.  Webster. 
- - 

Floral  Fancy  Dresses. 

On  January  10th  over  one  thousand 
happy  children  attended  the  annual  fancy 
dress  ball  at  the  Mansion  House,  London. 
There  were  hundreds  of  pretty  costumes, 
and  the  scene  was  a  particularly  brilliant 
one.  Among  the  charming  dresses, 
flowers  supplied  numerous  suggestions. 
Dorothy  Lambourn  appeared  as  “Pop¬ 
pies,”  E.  S.  Gordon  as  “a  basket  of  Snow¬ 
drops,”  Sylvia  Powell  as  “Field 
Flowers,”  and  a  “Crimson  Rambler,” 
“Blue  Columbine,”  “Forget-me-not,”  and 
“English  Rose”  had  their  charming  pro¬ 
totypes. 


-  -  Trees  and  Soil.  -  - 


There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many  of 
the  failures  in  tree  planting  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  errors  in  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  particular  species  to 
the  wrong  classes  of  soil.  We  have  good 
examples  of  how  certain  trees  and  shrubs 
affect  particular  classes  of  soil  in  the 
common  Rhododendron,  and  most  of  the 
so-called  American  peat  plants,  none  of 
which  can  for  long  survive  in  that  of  a 
chalky  or  calcareous  formation,  while  the 
cluster  and  Aleppo  Pines  (Pinus  Pinaster 
and  P.  halepensis)  succeed  best  in  almost 
pure  sand  on  the  sea  coast. 

Again,  we  generally  associate  the 
Scotch  Pine,  Larch,  and  Mountain  Ash 
with  poor,  gravelly  soils  or  rocky  ground, 
the  Ash  with  that  of  the  best  quality, 
which  may  also  be  said  of  the  Walnut 
and  the  Beech  with  that  of  a  calcareous 
formation  The  Willow  and  Alder  do 
best  in  rather  damp  soil ;  in  fact,  that  of  a 
water-logged  character  does  not  come 
amiss  to  either,  while  the  various  species 
of  Poplar  revel  in  that  of  almost  a  simi¬ 
lar,  perhaps  drier  nature. 

Amongst  the  later  introduced  Conifers 


the  same  law  with  reference  to  soil  holds 
good,  and  many  failures  by  not  planting 
the  Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticil- 
lata)  in  dampish  peat,  and  Menzie’s  Fir 
(Picea  Menziesii)  on  dry  gravelly  soils 
have  been  brought  about.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  instances  that  could 
be  pointed  out  in  which  trees  have  be¬ 
come  unhealthy,  or  died  out  altogether 
when  planted  in  unsuitable  soils  and 
situations.  The  Larch  will  not  remain 
long  healthy  when  planted  in  gravelly 
soils — heart  rot  or  “pumping”  being 
brought  about  at  an  early  age,  as  many 
examples  of  such  could  be  pointed  out 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  where 
the  tree  is  extensively  cultivated.  But 
it  would  only  be  superfluous  to  multiply 
examples,  and  it  is  wise  on  the  part  of  the 
planter  to  consider  well  the  species  of 
trees  that  have  been  found  to  succeed 
best  when  planted  in  particular  classes 
of  soil. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
trees  that  have  been  found  best  suited  for 
the  soils  with  which  they  are  associated 
in  the  list : — 
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AN  UNCOMMON 

Japanese  Plant. 


(Conandron 


ramondioides). 


Since  lovers  of  alpine  plants  have 
learned  how  to  grow  Ramondia  pyrenaica 
successfully  on  a  rockery  out-of-doors, 
they  have  been  making  an  endeavour  to 
( 1  'livate  other  allied  plants  all  belonging 
to  the  Gesneraceae. 

Very  few  of  the  plants  belonging  to 
t1  order  are  European,  but  they  are 
haidy,  so  that  attempts  will  be  made  to 
( rv  species  of  the  same  family  from  other 
cm  otries  having  a  climate  similar  to  oui 
o.vn,  at  least  on  the  mountains. 

One  of  these  is  the  plant  under  notice, 
which  has  a  somewhat  similar  habit  to 
that  of  Haberlea,  but  is  larger  in  the 
lc  f.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  cymes, 
r>-  '  a.e  not.  unlike  those  of  a  Solanum, 
being  dark  lilac-purple  with  a  deep 
orange  base  surrounded  by  a  white  line. 
The  anthers  stand  out  prominently  in  the 
centre,  and  complete  the  resemblance  to 
Solanum.  The  large,  oblong  leaves  are 
wrinkled,  light  green,  and  glossy.  The 
whole  plant  does  not  exceed  a  height  of 
6  in.,  notwithstanding  the  size  of  the 
leaves  as  they  spread  near  the  ground, 
yet  not  so  compactly  as  the  well-known 
Ramondia. 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the 
Alpine  house  at  Kew  about  the  second 
week  in  June.  The  pan  was  filled  with 
a  peaty  soil  in  which  were  pieces  of  old 
wood  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  porous. 
The  pan  in  which  it  was  growing  was  also 
stood  in  a  saucer  of  water,  and  this  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  grows  in  wet 
situations  in  its  native  country.  Possibly 
pieces  of  porous  stone  would  answer  the 
same  purpose,  provided  the  plant  is  in 
sufficient  contact  with  water  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  moist  condition.  The  species 
was  figured  in  “The  Botanical  Magazine,” 
t.  6484. 

- - 


Autumn  Colouring  in  Foliage. 

Autumn  colouring  of  leaves  is  not  due 
to  frost  as  is  popularly  supposed,  but  to 
oxidation,  which  is  caused  by  the  action 
of  light  and  heat,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
rust  on  iron.  With  leaves  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  fulfilling  their  mission  they 
become  choked  by  their  own  excretions, 
and  the  acids  thus  formed  are  acted  on  by 
the  oxygen. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Ingram  (175,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.),  secretary  of  this  Institution, 
reminds  us  that  the  sixty-eighth  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  members  and  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  held  at  “Simpson's,”  101, 
Strand,  London,  at  2.45  p.m.,  January 
23rd, /when  officers  for  the  year  1908  will 
be  elected,  and  eighteen  pensioners  on 
the  funds.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S., 
V.M.S.,  will  preside,  and  the  poll  will  be 
open  frpm  3  o’clock  until  4  o’clock.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  in  the 
same  place,  the  annual  friendly  supper 
will  take  place.  Mr.  Martin  H.  Foquet 
Sutton,  of  Reading,  occupying  the  chair. 


Conandron  ramondioides. 
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-30INTS  which  Phzzle  THE  1' 


BY  AN  OLD  HAND. 


In  the  course  of  many  years’  practice 
as  a  horticultural  adviser,  the  writer  has 
been  struck  by  the  frequency  with  which 
certain  questions  have  been  asked  by 
persons  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
gardening  matters,  or  wishful  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  knowledge  of  the  same.  Cer¬ 
tain  technical  phrases,  certain  cultural 
operations,  always  bother  the  beginner 
and  the  amateur  in  general,  and  with  a 
view  to  helping  such,  the  editor  has  given 
his  kind  permission  for  the  writing  of  a 
series  of  brief,  pithy,  and  lucid  articles 
under  the  above  title. 

In  order  to  make  these  articles  imme¬ 
diately  helpful  to  readers,  subjects  and 
questions  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
selected  dealing  with  garden  operations 
seasonable  at  or  near  the  date  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue.  Just  now,  for  instance,  one 
may  read  in  garden  calendars  the  advice 
to  top-dress  lawns.  This  immediately 
suggests.the  question:  — 

What  is  Top-dressing? 

In  this  particular  case  top-dressing 
means  scattering  some  kind  of  rich 
material  over  the  surface,  that  is,  the 
grass  of  the  lawn,  with  a  view  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  growth.  Horse  manure  is  a 
great  favourite  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
must  be  old  and  short.'  that  is,  devoid  of 
straw.  If  one  finds  that  the  manure  is 
much  easier  picked  up  with  a  shovel  than 
with  a  fork,  then  it  is  in  good  condition 
for  top-dressing  lawns.  Of  this  material, 
a  layer  an  inch  thick  all  over  the  lawn 


will  work  wonders,  but  it  should  be 
scratched  over  with  a  rake  occasionally, 
as  well  to  work  it  into  the  soil  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  bleaching  the  grass. 

Almost  equal  to  the  above,  and  more 
readily  obtainable,  is  old  soil  from  the 
potting  shed.  This  should  be  sifted 
through  a  half  inch  square  meshed  sieve, 
to  remove  crocks  and  roots,  and  have 
sufficient  soot  mixed  with  it  to  make  it 
decidedly  black  in  colour;  or  enough 
bone  flour  may  be  used  to  give  it  a  white 
tinge,  say  4  ozs.  of  bone  flour  to  a  bushel 
of  soil.  Of  either  of  these  mixtures,  -a 
layer  in.  thick  all  over  the  lawn  will 
suffice. 

The  top-dressing  of  Vine  and  Peach 
borders  is  very  similar  to  the  above,  the 
main  difference  being  in  the  materials 
used.  Pot  plants  are  also  top-dressed 
when  they  remain  long  in  the  same  sized 
pots,  as  Tomatos,  Chrysanthemums, 
Roses,  etc.  Here  top-dressing  generally 
takes  the  form  of  fibrous  loam,  chopped 
into  pieces  as  large  as  Walnuts,  or  per¬ 
haps  hen’s  eggs,  and  liberally  sprinkled 
with  artificial  manure.  Natural  manures 
are  also  used  for  top-dressing,  but  need^ 
care  in  their  application,  as  they  lie  so 
flat  and  close  to  the  soil  as  to  impede  the 
free  passage  of  water.  Fowl  manure  and 
sheep's,  droppings  do  not  lie  so  close  as 
horse,  cow,  or  pig  manure,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  preferable.  Top-dressings  are  only 
given  to  pot  plants  when  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots  and  when  it  is  not 
advisable  to  allow  larger  sized  pots. 
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Mulching  Fruit  and  Rose  Trees. 

There  are  two  great  periods  of  mulch¬ 
ing,  one  in  winter,  one  in  early  sum¬ 
mer.  The  first  is  primarily  employed  to 
keep  frost  out  and  maintain  the  heat  of 
the  soil  ;  the  second  is  used  to  keep  mois¬ 
ture  in  and  maintain  the  roots  of  plants 
or  trees  in  a  cool  state,  just  now  we  are 
advised  to  mulch  fruit  trees  and  Roses, 
especially  newly  planted  specimens.  This 
consists  of  spreading  some  half  decayed 
stable  manure  round  the  stems  as  far  as 
the  roots  extend.  The  manure  should  not 
touch  the  stems  of  the  trees,  should  retain 
a  good  deal  of  its  latent  heat,  and  be 
placed  on  about  2  in.  to  3  in.  thick. 

Summer  mulching  should  be  done  after 
a  good  rain  has  fallen  and  well  wetted 
the  ground,  as  its  primary  object  is  to 
keep  in  moisture.  The  soil  should  be 
forked  up  before  spreading  on  the 
manure,  and  the  latter  should  be  applied 
as  in  winter,  only  it  need  contain  no  heat. 
Manure  so  applied  also  feeds  the  trees, 
and  if  feeding  is  not  necessary',  mowings 
from  the  lawn,  or  any  other  close-lying, 
moisture-retaining  substance  may  be 
used. 

Mulching  and  top-dressing  are  thus 
seen  to  be  closely  allied,  and  may  be 
taken  to  differ  chiefly'  in  that  top-dressing 
is  primarily  undertaken  for  feeding  or 
sustaining  purposes,  and  mulching  is 
mainly  protective  in  its  mission.  That  is, 
it  protects  roots  against  undue  cold  in 
winter  and  against  undue  heat — and 
drought — in  summer. 

Food  and  Feeding. 

As  feeding  has  been  incidentally 
touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs,  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  a  little 
attention  now.  In  its  widest  sense,  feed¬ 
ing  is  performed  every  time  we  water  our 
plants.  The  water  given  may  possess 
little  food  value,  that  is,  if  it  is  tap  or 
spring  water,  but. all  the  same  it  feeds 
the  plants  by  liberating  certain  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  Soil,  or  bringing  them  into 
a  state  wherein  they  are  readily  assimi¬ 
lated  by  the  plant  roots.  If  rain  water, 
especially  stored  rain  water,  is  used,  then 
there  is  no  question  that  it  is  in  itself  a 
food,  as  anyone  may  prove  for  himself 
by  watering  half-a-dozen  plants  with 
rain  water,  and  a  like  number  with  tap 
water. 

But  when  a  gardener  or  a  gardening 
journal  recommends  feeding  plants,  some¬ 
thing  very  different  is  intended.  Thus, 
Chrysanthemum  growers  are  all  familiar 
with  the  phrase,  so  constantly  appearing 
in  print:  “Feeding  should  now  be  com¬ 
menced  in  earnest.”  This  means  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  phrase  the 
plants  have  all  but  exhausted  the  nourish¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  original  soil,  and 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  giving  them 
more  nourishment,  if  they  are  not  to  go 
back  instead  of  going  forward. 

In  this,  or  .  any  analogous  case,  food 
may  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  good 
loam  alone,  but  as  this  cannot  be  given 
in  quantity  without  also  giving  a  larger 
pot,  our  previous  acquaintance,  top-dress- 
mg,  comes  in.  This  is  really  a  form  of 
feeding,  pure  and  simple.  But  feeding  by 
top-dressing  is  seldom  the  object  of 
writers  in  the  Press;  they  much  'mere 
generally  mean  feeding  by  sprinklings 
of  concentrated  or  artificial  manures  on 


the  surface  soil,  the  use  of  the  same  kinds 
of  manures  in  solution  with  water,  or  the 
employment  of  what  is  known  as  liquid 
manure,  that  is,  water  in  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  horse,  cow,  sheep  or  fowl 
dung  has  been  soaked  until  the  manurial 
qualities  of  the  latter  have  been  extracted. 

1  hope  to  have  something  more  to  say 
about  liquid  manure  in  a  future  issue. 

Feeding  may  be  resorted  to  while  a 
plant  is  quite  young  and  in  a  small  pot, 
the  object  then  being  to  keep  the  plant 
in  good  health  until  time  can  be  found 
to  repot  it.  But  as  a  general  rule,  feed¬ 
ing  is  only  commenced  when  flowering 
plants  are  plumping  up  their  flower  buds, 
or  when  fruiting  plants  are  swelling  their 
fruits.  Foliage  plants  may  be  fed  at 
almost  any  time  when  well  rooted,  but 
not  in  the  winter  months.  The  food  given 
should  always  be  as  varied  as  possible, 
ringing  the  changes  on  the  various 
natural  or  animal  manures,  and  alternat¬ 
ing  them  with  soot,  simple  artificials,  and 
the  compound  proprietary  manures  adver¬ 
tised. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- 4-M- - 

THE 

Giant  Hemp. 

(Cannabis  gigantea). 

Though  grown  as  an  ornamental  foli¬ 
age  plant  under  the  above  name,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  this  plant  is  none 
other  than  the  Common  Hemp,  C.  sativa, 
or  a  slightly  larger  form  of  it.  The 
plant  is  an  annual  and  grows  wild  in 
Central  Asia  (Persia,  etc.),  and  the 
Northern  and  Western  Himalayas.  As  a 
cultivated  plant  it  certainly  cannot  be 
compared  to  anything  we  are  acquainted 
with.  Some  people,  however,  have  seen 
a  resemblance  in  well-grown  specimens  to 
the  Cypress,  and  perhaps  this  is  as  near 
as  can  be  got  when  trying  to  fix  a  simi¬ 
larity.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however, 
that  a  hedge  of  Cypress  10  to  12  feet  high 
would  take  15  to  20  years  to  grow,  while 
the  “  Giant  Hemp”  will  attain  that  height 
in  about  as  many  weeks.  It  is  a  grand 
subject  to  form  temporary  screens. 

The  growing,  however,  must  be  begun 
early.  About  200  seeds  may  be  obtained 
for  a  penny  in  January,  and  these  should 
be  sown  about  the  end  of  that  month  in 
boxes  of  light  sandy  soil  placed  In  gentle 
heat.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  pro¬ 
duce  a  pair  of  true  leaves,  about  double 
the  quantity  ultimately  required  should 
be  placed  in  3-inch  pots.  The  plants 
must  be  kept  in  a  genial  atmosphere,  and 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
giving  a  check.  Watering  must  be  very 
carefully  attended  to,  and  the  required 
number  of  plants  must  be  potted  on  into 
larger  pots  as  often  as  .is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  plants  becoming  pot-bound. 
In  the  meantime  the  position  selected  for 
them  must  be  prepared  and  thoroughly 
enriched  with  manure  if  the  soil  is  at  all. 
inclined  to  be  poor.  Planting  out  may  be 
done  as  soon  as  all.  danger  from  frost, 
is  past.  As  soon  as  the  mots  take  to  the 
new  soil,  very  rapid  progress  will  be  made 
and  the  plants  must  never  lack  ample 
supplies  nf  water  and  weak  liquid  raa,* 
nuro, 


Very  soon  the  plants  will  begin  to  show 
their  true  character,  and  the  grower  will 
be  amply  repaid  for  all  the  trouble  he 
has  taken.  First,  the  foliage  is  of  a 
lovely  shade  of  bright  green,  and  each 
leaf  is  divided  into  six  or  seven  paits. 
Each  leaflet  is  beautifully  serrated  with 
20  to  40  teeth,  and  they  vary  in  length 
from  2  to  4  inches.  The  6  or  7  leaflets 
all  spring  from  the  end  of  a  foot  stalk 
some  3  to  6  inches  long,  and  droop  grace¬ 
fully  when  growing  luxuriantly.  the 
whole  secret  in  growing  this  plant  is 
plenty  of  water  and  an  abundance  of  food. 
It  is  a  good  feeder,  and  applications  of 
manure,  either  in  a  liquid  or  dry  state, 
may  be  freely  given. 

Erica. 

Ripe  Blackberries  were  gathered  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Falmouth  in  the  early 
part  of  January. 

A  Cypripedium  Show. 

The  exhibitions  of  Orchids  arranged  by' 
the  Manchester  and  North  of  England 
Orchid  Society  deserve^to  be  better  known, 
remarks  the  “Manchester  Guardian.” 
They'  are  held  every Ihird  Thursday  in  the 
Coal  Exchange,  and  for  sixpence  one 
may  pass  from  the  drab  and  cold  of  the 
old  Market  Place  to  a  pleasantly  warm 
room  where  hundreds  of  flowers — some 
beautiful,  some  merely  curious,  some  de¬ 
liciously  fragrant — make  brightness  even 
on  a  winter’s  day.  Just  now  is  the  season 
when  the  Orchid  called  Cypripedium  is 
at  its  best,  and  the  display  of  January'  9th 
was  very  largely  a  Cypripedium  show. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  at  Edinburgh  on  January 
8th,  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  read  the  report  of  the 
Council  for  the  past  year,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  owing  to  the  opening  of  the 
Scottish  National  Exhibition  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  May,  1908,  the  Council  had  re¬ 
solved  to  revert  this  year  to  April  as  the 
month  for  holding  the  spring  show,  which 
will  be  held  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  that 
month.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Massie,  then  said  that  members  of  the 
society  would  learn  with  regret  that  they 
were  soon  to  lose  the  services  of  their 
excellent  and  indefatigable  secretary. 
The  accounts  showed  the  funds  at  Novem¬ 
ber  30  to  be  £1,152,  an  increase  of  £g$- 
The  decrease  of  membership  due  to  deaths 
and  resignations  had  again  been  heavy, 
and  the  Council  renewed  their  appeal  to 
every  member  for  support  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  keep  up  the  membership  of  the 
society.  The  report  showed  an  excellent 
year’s  work,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  was 
re-elected  president;  Mr.  J.  W.  M’Hattie 
was  elected  as  vice-president ;  and  Messrs. 
John  Alexander,  The  Gardens,  ISfiddrie, 
Craigmillar;  D.  W.  Thomson,  nursery¬ 
man,- Edinburgh  ;  and  Gordon  Caldwell, 
Duddingston’  Cottage,  Portobello,  coun¬ 
cillors.  .  Mr.  Massie  intimated,  that  a 
new  secretary  had  been  appointed  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie,  of  the 
firm,  of  -  Henderson  -and  Mackenzie,  solici¬ 
tors,  Rutland’  Square— a  very'  active 
young  man,  who  they  thought  would  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  society  well, 
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Moon  of  the  rains— a  peaked  and  peevish 
shrew7, 

Kill-joy  and  lachrymose,  at  Winter’s  heels 

She  trails  uncertain  steps  through  sodden 
flats 

Of  meadowlands,  lean  woods  and  streets 
bemired, 

With  meagre  smiles  of  sun,  unwilling 
flung, 

As  though  she  hugged  her  wretchedness. 
Yet  spite  > 

Of  snarling  humours  and  the  hungry 
frosts 

Loosened  o'  nights,  seeking  a  tender  prey. 

The  first  flqu7ers  hear  the  sweet  enchanted 
notes 

Blown  on  the  far  triumphant  flutes  of 
Spring, 

And  wake,  respondent  to  that  happy  call, 

To  lift  defiant  heads  to  ashen  days. 

F.  O’Neill  Gallagher. 

In  the  “Daily  News.” 


CXXVIII. 

Commelina  coelestis. 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  garden  plant, 
and  once  was  familiarly  known  as  Spider- 
wort.  It  has  straight,  clean-edged  foli¬ 
age,  and  the  bright  blue  flowers,  though 
not  particularly  showy,  have  a  quaintness 
— the  whole  plant  has  that,  in  fact,  so 
that  it  is  a  characteristic  and  distinct 
plant  in  the  border.  I  went  once  to  a 
friend's  garden  of  which  he  had  but  lately 
taken  possession.  “  One  thing  I  want  you 
to  name,”  he  said,  and  added  that  for  the 
whole  summer  they  had  been  wondering 
what  it  was.  It  v7as  this  Commelina 
coelestis.  My  chief  aim  in  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  to-day  lies  in  the  rather  curious 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  bulbous 
plants  that  produce  blossom  from  seed 
sown  the  same  season.  Sow  the  seed  at 
the  present  time  in  frame  or  greenhouse 
and  transplant  in  mid- April  and  flowers 
will  appear  during  the  summer.  It  is 
fortunate  that  it  can  thus  be  treated,  as  it 
is  not  hardy  in  cold,  wet  soils,  though  if 
grown  as  an  annual  as  I  have  described  it 
makes  artistic  groups  in  the  border  among 
the  dwarfer  subjects  as  it  reaches  some¬ 
thing  under  two  feet  in  height. 

Day  Lilies. 

Another  bulbous  plant  that  should  be 
found  in  gardens  far  oftener  than  it  at 
present  Is,  is  Hemerocallis ;  quite  an  old- 
fashioned  subject  is  this,  and  often  known 
as  the  Day  Lily.  I  confess  I  prefer  to 
get  it  established  in  the  autumn,  but  it 
can  also  be  transplanted  in  the  spring, 
and  bulb  catalogues  generally  include  it 
among  the  lists  of  subjects  for  spring 
planting.  H.  fulva  gives  us  that  un¬ 
common  touch  of  colour — a  coppery  buff. 
H.  flava  is  a  rich,  clear  yellow.  One  of 
the  finest  varieties,  however,  is  the  com¬ 
paratively  new  H.  aurantiaca  major, 
which  is  also  sweetly  scented.  The  Hem¬ 
erocallis  is  capital  for  the  heavy  soil  of 
London  suburban  gardens,  and  it  does  not 
need  a  maximum  of  sunshine.  I  never 
saw  so  striking  a  use  for  it  as,  one  day, 
walking  along  a  busy  suburban  road,  I 
saw  an  area  planted  with  it.  There  was 
nothing  else,  just  the  slope  fully  planted 
with  Day  Lilies,  and  these  were  flowering 
profusely.  It  was  a  grand  lesson  in  what 
may  be  achieved  under  unfavourable  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

If  there  should  be  a  pond  in  the  garden 
it  is  a  good  subject  to  establish  on  the 
banks ;  or,  in  fact,  in  any  of  the  wilder 
portions  of  the  garden  it  may  be  decora- 
tively  used,  just  as  much  as  in  the  bed 
or  border  of  the  more  formal  portions. 


It  is  by  no  means  every  plant  that  is 
suitable  for  either  purpose ;  often  the  bor¬ 
der  subject  looks  incongruous  and  out  of 
place  in  the  wilder  parts,  but  the  Hem¬ 
erocallis,  while  suitable  for  the  border, 
has  yet  a  wild,  shy  look  that  is  charming 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  handsomest 
subjects  for  the  remoter  portions.  I  re¬ 
member  seeing  it  growing  practically 
wild,  a  great  clump  of  it,  by  the  road  side 
in  Normandy — and  even  thus  it  did  not 
appear  out  of  place. 

This  question  of  congruity  and  suit¬ 
ability  of  a  plant  for  the  position  it  is  to 
occupy  is  an  important  one,  and  should 
be  carefully  studied.  Put  an  annual 
Sunflower  into  the  wild  garden  and  at 
once  we  are  aware  of  a  false  note,  but 
plant  there  Solomon’s  Seal,  and  we  re¬ 
joice  in  its  quiet  beauty  quite  as  much 
as  when  it  is  used  in  the  border. 

Manuring1  Roses. 

Very  often  the  question  is  put — When 
may  stable  manure  best  be  spread  over 
the  ground  above  the  roots  of  Rose  trees. 
All  authorities  are  not  agreed  upon  this 
point,  but  a  _very  general  practice  is  to 
supply  the  manure  in  early  February,  and 
lightly  to  fork  it  in  later  on,  say  in  April. 
We  do  well  to  remember  that  Roses  well 
repay  generous  treatment,  and  when  sup¬ 
plying  the  manure  those  specimens  grow¬ 
ing  on  walls,  arches,  and  trellises  should 
not  be  forgotten.  A  top-dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  for  the  Paeonies  is  decidedly  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  indeed,  where  manure  was  not  am¬ 
ply  provided  in  autumn  such  top-dress¬ 
ings  to  beds  and  borders  of  hardy  plants 
may  be  given  now.  Just  a  few  things 
seem,  however,  to  resent  it,  and  it  is  not 
advisable  to  apply  it  to  Violets. 

Violets. 

And  speaking  of  Violets,  few  things,  I 
think,  give  more  pleasure  in  the  garden 
that  is  without  greenhouse  or  conserva¬ 
tory,  than  Violets  growing  in  a  frame. 
They  are  in  flower  throughout  the  late 
autumn,  winter  and  early  spring.  For 
this  long  continuance  of  bloom  I  know  no 
variety  better  than  the  good  old  Parme 
de  Toulouse,  a  double  form  and  of  pale 
charming  colouring.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
the  variety  that  the  novice  is  most  likely 
to  succeed  with  when  first  growing  in  a 
frame — or  even ,  for  that  matter,  out-of- 
doors.  Too  many  people  are  under  the 
impression  that  double  Violets  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  open — that  a  frame  is  a 
necessity.  But  this  is  not  so,  the  variety 
I  have  mentioned  does  well  out  of  doors, 
though  the  flowers  are  cleaner,  less 
weather-worn,  and  of  more  delicate  tex¬ 
ture  under  the  lights  of  a  frame.  At  the 
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present  time,  indeed  always,  plenty  of  air 
must  be  admitted ;  the  lights  can  have 
wedges -thrust  in,  and  only  in  severe  frost 
need  these  be  withdrawn. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 

Roses=^ 

d  ~  ' 

On  Light  Soils. 

I  am  induced  to  give  a  few  observations 
on  this  point,  knowing  The  Gardening 
World  is  helpful  to  many  amateurs. 
Undoubtedly  all  of  these  have  not  a 
strong  loamy  soil,  and  they  may  be  de¬ 
terred  from  attempting  their  culture  from 
an  impression  they  will  not  thrive. 

After  40  years  experience,  during  which 
time  I  have  had  to  deal  with  many  soils, 

I  have  come  to  see  that  light  soils  have 
more  merit  than  many  are  apt  to  think, 
and  this  for  Roses.  During  the  past 
year  I  have  seen  some  of  the  best  Roses 
in  this  kind  of  soil.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
may  state  that  of  Bournemouth.  This 
summer,  in  several  old  gardens,  I  saw 
large  beds  of  plants  in  the  most  robust 
condition.  Nor  can  the  soil  at  Farnboro, 
Hants,  be  classed  other  than  light.  1. 
a  farm  at  Frimley  Park,  hard  by,  these 
do  well.  In  a  small  garden  I  have  at 
Camberley  there  are  many  fine  bushes 
of  the  best  kinds,  and  they  are  from  five 
to  nine  years  old,  and  have  not  been  lifted 
during  this  period.  This  neighbourhood, 
which  is  near  Bagshot,  has  reputedly  a 
light  soil. 

In  all  these,  as  in  all  heavy  loams, 
some  kinds  are  more  vigorous  than 
others ;  this  is  more  a  question  of  con¬ 
stitution  than  of  soil.  For  about  a  dozen 
years  I  had  one  of  these  soils  to  deal  with 
in  North  Hants.  After  leaving  here  I 
went  to  the  west,  on  the  borders  of 
Devon,  where  I  operated  for  nearly  20 
years ;  but  I  obtained  better  blooms 
in  the  former  place,  with  no  more  labour, 
and  I  have  come  to  regard  these  heavy 
soils  and  western  climate  as  being  over 
praised  for  many  things. 

Were  I  asked  for  my  ideal  soil  for 
Roses,  I  say  a  sandy  loam  that  is  deep. 

I  have  found  that  where  the  soil  is  very 
strong  and  heavy,  this  gets  very  close  and 
hard,  and  many  kinds  get  very  weak  in 
jt,  and  unless  they  are  lifted  frequently 
they  soon  are  worthless.  In  a  garden  at 
Southgate,  near  London,  where  the  soil 
is  of  this  kind,  a  gardener  said  he  found 
them  so  in  this  place. 

Regarding  the  treatment  of  light  soils, 
if  the  subsoil  is  a  poor  sandy  one,  then 
this  should  not  be  brought  near  the  top. 
When  planting,  the  soil  should  be  en¬ 
riched  with  animal  manure,  that  from 
cows  preferably,  working  it  into  the  top 
spit.  Where  clay  can  be  had,  even  if  at 
r.  little  cost,  a  light  coat  of  this  should 
1  5  spread  over  the  top,  allowed  to  pul- 
\  ;rise  by  the  action  of  the  air,  or  it  may 
be  made  into  this  state  previously,  and 
spread  over  the  soil  before  or  mixed  with 
the  manure,  working  all  into  the  soil  and 
allowing  it  to  settle  before  planting. 

Another  great  aid  to  their  culture  in 
light  soil  is  that  of  mulching.  This 
should  be  put  on  early  in  the  season. 
This  keeps  the  roots  cold  and  moist,  and 
enriches  them.  I  have  found  much  ad¬ 
vantage  by  lifting  Roses  every  two  years, 


removing  a  portion  of  old  and  adding 
new_  soil.  Here  again  this  is  only  the 
same  as  is  needed  on  very  heavy  soils ; 
but  this  is  not  an  expensive  thing. 

I  am  aware  some  strong  growing  kinds 
do  not  need  this.  But  one  cannot  be 
confined  to  this  class,  seeing  many  of  the 
best  Roses  are  not  strong  growers,  conse¬ 
quently  need  consideration  as  to  their 
soil,  and  this  especially  applies  to  the 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas.  The  latter  are 
amongst  the  very  best  to  grow.  This 
thought  presented  itself  to  me  last 
autumn  at  several  of  the  meetings  at  the 
R.H.S.  Hall  in  London,  as  one  looked 
on  those  glorious  masses  of  colour  in  a 
cut  state.  The  best  Niphetos  I  ever 
saw  was  at  Heatherside  Nursery,  near 
Bagshot,  in  a  cold  house. 

Con. 

- - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  above  Society  on 
the  28th  ult.  a  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  T.  Ernest  Waltham  on  “Self-coloured 
Photographs  of  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss 
Flora.”  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
Horticultural  Hall  at  Vincent  Square 
closes  at  5  p.m. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayj  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINCS  will  be  given 

for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege- 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  flie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
th  m  Tuesday  ( first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  i  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Geo.  A.  Fisher”  for  the  article 
on  “  The  Small  Garden.”  pa  ve  58 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “A.  V  Main.”  for  t lie 
article  mi  -  Calceolaria  cheli  louioidrs  ”  :  and 
another  to  “  Thos.  Francis”  for  ti»r*  article 
mi  ‘‘  B  goui-is  and  Gl  xinias  from  Leaf  Cut¬ 
tings,”  page  48. 


Specimen  Plants  for  .  . 


-  Lawns  - 


The  defect  of  many  gardens  is  that  they 
are  too  stiff  and  formal.  The  lawns  are 
faultlessly  level  and  well  kept,  the  walks 
clean,  well  gravelled,  and  neatly  edged, 
the  beds  and  borders  laid  cmt  with  pre¬ 
cision,  the  plants  in  them  well  arranged, 
both  as  regards  height  and  colour,  the  one 
thing  only  that  is  lacking  being  natural¬ 
ness.  Many  means  might  be  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  matters.  I  shall  at  present  only 
deal  with  one  of  these,  viz.,  the  dotting 
of  a  few  specimen  plants  about  the  lawns 
in  suitable  positions.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  choice  of  such  plants,  but  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  three,  each  of  them 
graceful  in  habit,  and  suitable  for  culti¬ 
vation  throughout  the  British  Isles,-  except 
in  very  cold  and  exposed  places.  ~  Here 
in  Midlothian  they  all  do  well. 

Phormium  TENAX  (New  Zealand  Flax) 
is  the  first  I  will  mention.  Many  people 
think  this  is  a  comparatively  tender  plant, 
but  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  I  planted  a  small  specimen 
here  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  thriving 
luxuriously,  and  has  received  no  protec¬ 
tion  whatever. 

Gynerium  argenteum  (Pampas  Grass) 
is  another  noble  plant  with  a  wealth  of 
gracefully-recurving  leaves  and  nodding 
plumes  which  appear  in  autumn.  Both 
the  foregoing  can  easily  be  raised  from 
seed  indoors  and  grown  on  in  a  pot  for 
a  year  or  two  before  planting  out,  but 
they  are  so  cheap  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  waiting  for  seedlings.  There  are 
varying  fotms  of  the  Pampas  Grass,  some 
flowering  a  month  or  so  earlier  than 
others,  and  for  northern  districts  especi¬ 
ally  it  would  be  well  to  secure  one  of  the 
more  precocious  forms. 

Arundinaria  japonica  (Syn.  Bambusa 
Metake)  makes  a  striking  specimen  on 
a  lawn,  and  is  also  quite  hardy;  here  it 
attains  a  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 

Much  the  same  soil  will  suit  all  these 
three.  When  planting,  dig  out  a  pit  about 
4  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  or  2-5  ft.  deep,  and  if 
available  fill  it  with  turfy  loam,  but  if 
not,  use  edging  parings,  half-decayed 
leaves,  road  scrapings,  or  such  like 
material  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  they 
have  been  grown  in  pots,  plant  out  about 
the  first  week  in  May,  but  if  taken  from 
the  open,  plant  a  month  earlier.  Give 
copious  waterings  in  the  case  of  drought, 
and  if  the  winters  are  really  severe,  mulch 
the  roots  to  the  extent  of  the  pit  indi¬ 
cated,  which  should  not  be  turfed  or 
sown. 

C.  C. 

- - 

Sweet  Pea  James  Grieve. 

This  is  a  fresh  advance  towards  a  real 
yellow  Sweet  Pea,  and  though  it  does  not 
yet  reach  the  ideal  of  a  full  yellow,  it  is 
another  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  “  G.W.”  Diary. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Harris,  The  Gardens,  Fet- 
cham  Park,  Leatherhead,  writes:  “I  must 
say  I  think  you  improve  the  ‘  G.W.’  Diary 
every  year.  There  is  a  lot  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  in  it.” 
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Angelonia  salicariaef  olia.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


A  considerable  number  of  species  of 
Angelonia  are  known  to  science,  but  as 
they  are  mostly  natives  of  warm  countries, 
growers  cannot  spare  the  room  for  them 
at  the  present  day  in  their  greenhouses, 
owing  to  the  popularity  of  various  other 
types  of  plant.  A  few  of  them  are  nearly 
hardy,  however,  and  can  be  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  summer,  and  therefore  find  a 
welcome  amongst  those  who  like  types  of 
flower  by  way  of  novelty  or  a  change. 

The  subject  of  this  note  is  a  plant  vary¬ 
ing  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  long  leafy  raceme  to  each 
stem.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  lance¬ 
shaped,  "about  3  in.,  long  and  opposite,  so 
that  they  have  been  aptly  compared  to 
those  of  the  Loosestrife  which  grows  on 
our  river  banks.  The  flowers  are  of  quite 
a  different  type,  however,  and  the  plant 


indeed  belongs  to  the  order  containing  the 
Mulleins  or  Yerbascum  and  Celsia  arc- 
turus,  which  is  popular  as  a  greenhouse 
plant.  .  The  flowers  are,  however,  dif¬ 
ferent  in  colour,  being  purple,  with  a 
conspicuous  yellow  spot  fading  to  cream 
on  the  lower  lip.  It  is,  therefore,  alto¬ 
gether  different  in  colour  from  the  well- 
known  Celsia,  while  the  stems  are  much 
more  graceful. 

The  plant  may  be  treated  like  a  half- 
hardy  annual  by  sowing  seeds  in  heat 
early  in  March  and  pricking  off  the  seed¬ 
lings  into  boxes  about  3  in.  deep  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  the  first  pair 
of  rough  leaves.  The  boxes  can  still  be 
kept  in  a  warm  place  till  the  seedlings 
are  established  in  the  fresh  soil  and  grow¬ 
ing,  after  which  they  may  be  transferred 
to  a  cold  frame,  provided  the  weather  by 


The  flchimenes. 


V _ Beautiful 

Conservatory 

Plants. 

This  beautiful  and  effective  free-flower¬ 
ing  nlant  is  verv  useful  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory  in  summer. 

It  should  be  started  into  growth  at  the 
beginning  of  March  in  pans  filled  to 
within  one  and  a  half  inches  of  the  rim 
with  fine  sandy  soil.  Place  the  tubers 
one  inch  apart  and  cover  them  with  a 
sprinkling  of  soil,  and  then  remove  to  a 
stove  with  a  temperature  of  from  65  to 
70  degs.  When  about  two  inches  high 
they  should  be  potted  in  a  good  compost 
of  three  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  two 
parts  leaf  mould,  and  a  little  sand,  and 
transferred  to  a  warm  house  and  placed 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  where  they  will 
get  plenty  of  light  and  be  well  attended 
to  as  regards  watering. 

When  the  shoots  are  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  pinch  out  the  heads,  which  will  in¬ 
duce  branching.  Give  manure  water 
twice  a  week  when  they  show  signs  of 
flowering,  and  harden  them  off  a  bit  so 
that  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  con¬ 
servatory,  where  they  will  do  without  ar¬ 
tificial  heat.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
expose  them  to  cold  draughts.  They  are 
very  effective  and  seen  to  their  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  suspended  from  the  roof  in 
a  wire  basket,  which  should  be  lined 
with  sphagnum,  a  few  of  the  plants  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  grow  through  the  sides  of 
the  basket. 

They  multiply  rnost  abundantly  them¬ 
selves  by  their  worm-like  scale-clothed 
tubers.  To  keep  them  during  winter,  let 
the  tops  die  off  and  leave  them  in  their 
pots,  as  they  keep  far  better  this  way 
and  flower  better  the  following  summer 
than  stored  otherwise.  But  where  space 
is  limited  they  may  be  stored  in  sand  and 
left  in  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  There 
are  numerous  varieties  of  this  plant.  A 
few  of  the  best  being  as  follows : — Coc- 
cinea,  Lady  Lyttelton,  and  Splendens 
(scarlet) ;  Masterpiece  and  Admiration 
(purple) ;  Margarita  and  alba  maxima 
(white) ;  Celestial  (mauve) ;  Aurora  (red), 
and  Longiflora  (blue). 

Thos.  Daniels. 


The 


Lioosestfife-Lteaved  Angelonia 


(Angelonia  salicariaefolia) 


that  time  is  getting  fairly  warm  during 
the  day.  The  frame  may  be  kept  nearly 
closed  to  economise  sun-heat,  although  in 
bright  weather  a  litftle  air  given  by  tilt¬ 
ing  up  the  sash  at  the  back  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  seedlings.  The  frame 
can  be  closed  again  as  soon  as  the  sun 
gets  low  in  the  afternoon.  Towards  the 
end  of  May  they  may  be  hardened  off 
and  planted  in  the  open  air  about  the 
beginning  of  June.  After  that  they  will 
require  little  attention,  except  keeping 
clean  until  the  stems  commence  to  push 
up  for  flowering,  when  a  neat  stick  may 
be  given  to  each.  Our  illustration  was 
prepared  from  a  photograph  of  a  little 
group  of  plants  in  the  open  air  at  Kew. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar. 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  o f  the  farmer  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


To  Make  a  Snow  Plough. 

A  simple  and  effectual  snow  plough 
can  be  made  by  any  novice,  with  a  few 
tools.  First  of  all  procure  twp^pieces  of 
yellow  pine,  six  inches  broad  and  three 
feet  long,  shape  the  front  ends  to  fit  closely 
together,  so  as  to  cut  the  snow,  and  to  be 
about  two  and  half  feet  wide  at  the  back. 
Next  make  two  cross-pieces  to  fit  inside, 
one  nailed  four  inches  from  the  front  and 
the  other  four  inches  from  the  back.  On 
this  back  piece  nail  a  vertical  stake  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  on  the  top  of  which 
and  secured  to  the  front  end  fix  a  shaft 
four  feet  long,  with  a  handle  across  the 
back  end.  When  completed  it  can  be 
pushed  along  the  footpaths,  leaving  them 
beautifully  clean. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


Carnation  Spot. 

A  disease  that  is  now  doing  great  harm 
to  tree  Carnations  is  that  which  is  known 
in  England  as  the  Carnation  spot,  and  in 
America  as  the  fairy  ring  spot.  When  it 
first  appears  it  is  a  very  small  brown  dot, 
but  if  it  isinot  taken  off  it  will  grow  larger 
until  it  turns  the  leaves  a  dirty  brown, 
and  if  allowed  to  remain  it  will  in  time 
spread  on  to  the  stem  of  the  plant  and 
ultimately  kill  the  plant.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
being  too  damp.  The  best-thing  to  do  is 
to  take  all  the  diseased  leaves  off  and 
burn  them  as  soon  as  it  appears.  Not 
only  does  the  damp  cause  the  spot,  but  it 
makes  the  flower  buds  rot.  A  little  venti¬ 
lation  should  be  given  at  the  top  ventila¬ 
tors  during  mild,  open  weather. 

A.  V.  P. 

Boundstone  Hill. 


Carnations  in  Winter. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  one  of  my 
greenhouses  at  the  present  time  is  a  batch 
of  Margaret  Carnations  in  full  bloom, 
and  what  could  be  more  welcome  at  this 
season,  with  their  gay  colours  and  de¬ 
licious  scent?  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  anyone  who  has  not  tried  them  for 
winter  flowering  to  do  so.  The  seed  is 
sown  early  in  May,  and  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  the  seedlings  are  potted  singly 
into  small  pots,  using  a  light,  rich  soil 
and  keeping  them  in  a  cool  frame  until 
well  established.  They  are  then  stood 
outside  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes.  As  soon 
as  they  fill  the  pots  with  roots  they  are 
given  a  pot  a  size  larger,  and  finally 
.potted  into  six-inch  pots.  When  they  are 
about  six  inches  high  they  are  pinched  to 
make  them  bushy,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds 
appear  are  fed  with  liquid  manure. 

A.  Dennett. 

Harbledown. 


Preventing  Seedlings  from  Damping. 

Now  that  seed-sowing  time  is  nearly 
upon  us,  a  word  of  advice  to  prevent 
damping  may  be  very  opportune.  Firstly 
get  your  seed  pans  or  boxes  half,  filled 
with  sifted  soil  (not  too  heavy  a  compost) ; 
press  the  soil  down  moderately  firm,  and 
then  sow  the  seed  in  the  usual  way, 
lightly  covering  them  with  about  twice 
their  depth  of  soil  and  sprinkling  a  little 
fine  burnt  coal  or  coke  ash  (coke  pre¬ 
ferred)  upon  the  top.  Water  in  the  usual 
way,  and  place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the 
top  of  the  pan  or  box.  As  the  seeds 
germinate,  gradually  remove  the  glass 
and  place  the.  seedlings,  in  a  light  posi¬ 
tion  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 

Readers  will  find  the  above  method  a 
sure  preventative  of  damping  among 
Stock's  or  Asters,  which  is  so  prevalent 
amongst  the  amateur  gardeners. 

,  Wm.  P.  Hustwail. 

Rushden. 


Salvias. 

Salvias  are  extremely  useful  and  showy 
for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration 
during  the  dull  months  from  October  till 
April  providing  half-a-dozen  varieties  are 
cultivated.  The  following  will  keep  up  a 
succession  of  blooms : — S.  azurea  grandi- 
flora,  sky-blue  flowers  ;  S.  Betheli,  rosy- 
pink ;  S.  splendens  grandiflora,  glowing 
scarlet ;  S.  rutilans,  magenta  ;  S.  Heerii,  a 
dazzling  scarlet  and  grand  for  cutting  ;  and 
S.  gesneraeflora,  bright  scarlet.  These  may 
be  struck  from  cuttings  in  April,  inserted 
around  4-inch  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil 
and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  60  degs. 
They  should  be  kept  close  for  about  three 
weeks.  Pot  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots 
when  rooted,  and  keep  shaded  for  a  few 
days  afterwards ;  then  in  about  three 
weeks’  time  transfer  them  to  a  cold  frame, 
nipping  out  the  points  of  each.  Pot  on 
as  they  require  it. 

FlTZ. 

Hamilton. 


How  to  Train  Loganberries. 

Undoubtedly  the  introduction  of  the 
Loganberry  meant  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  hardy  small  fruits ;  everybody  likes 
it,  but  there  are  many  comparative 
failures  with  it  on  account  of  wrong 
methods  of  training  the  plants.  Many 
people  train  it  against  a  wall,  where  the 
fruit  ripens  to  perfection,  but  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  year’s  shoots  must  be  taken  care  of 
from  whence  the  following  year's  crop  is 
to  come,  the  trouble  is  what  to  do  with 
them.  There  is  no  room  for  them  as  well 
as  the  fruiting  canes  on  the  wall,  and  if 
allowed  to  ramble  about  on  the  surface  of 
the  border,  well,  they  are  unsightly,  take 
up  valuable  ground,  and  worst  of  all 
ripen  imperfectly.  Others  train  them  to 


stakes  like  Raspberries,  but  the  young 
growths  not  possessing  the  stiffness  of 
Raspberry  canes,  they  lie  on  the  ground, 
with  the  results  already  indicated. 

The  best  mode  of  training  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Erect  a  double  trellis  (one  foot  | 
between)  6  ft.  high,  running  north  and  ’■ 
south  if  possible.  Plant  between  the  ? 
double  trellis  about  6  ft.  apart.  Train  all 
the  young  shoots  up  one  of  the  trellises,  | 
on  which  a  few  fruits  will  be  borne  the  ■ 
second  year.  In  this  second  year  train 
all  the  young  shoots  up  the  other  trellis  * 
that  is  1  foot  from  the  fruiting  canes.  | 
At  the  winter  pruning  cut  away  the  oK 
canes  which  have  borne  fruit  as  in  Rasp-  ) 
berry  pruning,  and  on  this  trellis  train  up 
the  young  shoots  the  following  year,  ana 
so  on.  It  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  C.  C. 


Nicotiana  Sanderae  in  Pots. 

A  more  useful  plant  in  pots  could  not  : 
be  grown  by  amateurs,  for  it  requires  no 
great  cultural  skill,  and  with  ordinary 
care,  fine  specimens  may  be  produced, 
providing  an  abundance  of  brilliant 
flowers  in  February,  March  and  April.  I 
sow  the  seed  in  July,,  pricking  off  the 
seedlings  when  large  enough  into  boxes 
and  potting  on  into  60-size  pots,  but  ac- 
cording  to  the  growth  some  make,  I  pot 
on  into  48-size  straight  away.  These,  if 
grown  on  in  a  cool  frame  until  October, 
will  soon  make  rapid  progress,  and  by 
this  time  they  should  all  be  potted  into  - 
32-size,  removing  them  to  shelves  in  the  . 
greenhouse,  and  finally  potting  into  8  and 
9-inch  pots  at  end  of  November  in  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  two  parts  loam,  one 
part  leaf  mould,  and  a  little  sand.  May 
is  about  the  best  time  to  sow  for  summer 
flowering,  and  tjiey  will  prove  valuable 
either  for  pots  or  in  the  border. 

E.  Collier. 

Twyford,  Berks. 


Gaillardias. 


Grand  Perennials. 


It  -would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  these  grand  perennials  which 
come  into  flower  in  June)  and  from  which 
blooms  can  be  plucked  right  into  Decem¬ 
ber,  if  the  early  morning  frosts  have  not 
been  exceptionally  severe.  These  plants 
are  especially  noteworthy  on  account  of 
their  having  several  distinctive  merits  not 
possessed  by  other  perennials,  such  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  a  continuous  succession  of  bios-  y 
som  and  a  tidy  compact  habit. 

I  can  best  describe  the  blooms  by  say-  ^ 
ing  that  they  resemble  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  maximum,  or  if  the  reader  cannot 
call  to  mind  the  appearance  of  that 
flower,  say  a  very  large  coloured  Mar¬ 
guerite  with  an  extra  sized  centre  or  disc. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  in  words 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  col¬ 
ouring  which  belongs  to  these  flowers,  and 
it  is  a  great  pity  Gaillardias  are  not  better 
known,  for  I  am  convinced  that  if  they  ; 
were  they  would  be  more  often  grown. 

The  foliage  is  of  a  greyish  green  hue,  • 
and  if  properly  staked  can  be  kept  as  a 
nice  compact  bush.  Very  few  cultural 
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-  Propagating  Grape  Vines.  - 


hints  are  necessary,  but,  although  quite 
hardy,  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  layer  of 
ashes  or  similar  material  around  the 
plants  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  loss 
should  the  winter  be  exceptionally  severe. 
Gaillardias  have  a  preference  for  a  sunny 
aspect,  but  will  also  flourish  in  the  shade. 
They  are  particularly  valuable  in  dry 
summers,  as  they  seem  almost  proof 
against  the  effects-  of  drought.  These 
charming  plants  are  very  cheap,  so  if 
one’s  pocket  will  allow,  I  should  counsel 
buying  only  named  sorts,  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  outlay  will  be  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  increased  beauty  and  size  of 
the  blooms.  The  following  varieties  I 
can  confidently  commend  : — 

Bassanio,  blood  red,  edged  yellow,  dark 
disc;  Buffalo  Bill,  golden  yellow,  maroon 
disc,  quilled,  extra  large  flower ;  Dark¬ 
ness,  dark  magenta,  light  yellow  edge ; 
Duke  of  Portland,  yellow,  shaded  bronze; 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  yellow,  pale,  red 
disc  ;  Magenta  King,  magenta,  with  a  pale 
gold  edge,  the  flower  resembling,  whilst 
being  a  decided  improvement  on,  “Dark¬ 
ness"  ;  Molton  Sea,  light  bronze,  gold 
edge;  Naples  Yellow,  pale  yellow,  with 
disc  of  same  colour  which  has  a  pale  red 
ring ;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  “Bassanio”;  Phenomenal,  yellow 
and  crimson,  quilled;  Rosebud,  rose  col¬ 
our,  shaded  magenta,  edged  yellow, 
quilled  ;  and  Rose  of  Huish,  flesh  colour, 
streaked  with  carmine. 

It  is  very  easy  when  one  has  a  few  of 
these  plants  to  increase  one’s  stock. 
There  are  four  methods  of  propagation, 
viz.,  from  seeds,  cuttings,,  layering,  and 
root  division. 

Gaillardia  seed  may  be  sown  any  time 
during  the  summer  for  the  ensuing  year  s 
flowering,  or  in  the  early  spring  for  flower¬ 
ing  the  same  year ;  but  in  either  case  the 
sowing  must  be  made  under  glass. 

The  new  shoots  issuing  from  the  root  of 
a  plant  should  be  the  ones  selected  for 
cuttings,  but  a  cold  frame  will  be  needed 
in  which  to  strike  them.  The  early 
autumn  is  the  most  suitable  for  this  work. 

Layering  is  my  favourite  method  of 
propagation,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
simple  of  all.  Bend  to  the  ground  a  suit¬ 
able  shoot  of  recent  growth,  and  peg  it 
down  with  one  or  more  long  hair  pins 
about  two  inches- below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  after  making  an  incision  under  an 
eye.  This  may  be  done  any  time  during 
the  summer. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  propagation  by 
root  division  is  an  excellent  one,  and  al¬ 
though  some  gardeners  say  October  is  the 
month  for  the  operation,  I  prefer  doing 
it  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  sufficiently  mild  and  genial,  as 
I  think  I  thus  minimise  the  risk  of  loss. 
This  operation  of  breaking  up  the  clumps 
should  be  performed  in  any  case  every 
few  years,  as  soon  as  from  observation  one 
can  see  that  the  old  plants  have  become 
poor  and  worn  out. 

I  know  of  no  hardy  perennial  that  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  and  yield  a 
greater  abundance  of  bloom,  whether  re¬ 
quired  for  house  decoration  or  garden 
adornment,  than  the  showy  Gaillardia. 
The  blooms  are  very  durable,  and  if 
picked  in  sprays  for  the  vases,  the  buds 
will  open  in  water. 

E.  W.  Dallman  Page,  F.R.H.S. 


Of  the  several  methods  of  raising  Grape 
Vines,  that  known  as  propagation  from 
eyes  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  best  and 
also  the  most  general.  “Eye”  is  the  term 
applied  to  a  bud  taken  from  a  Vine  shoot 
with  a  small  portion  of  wood  attached  on 
either  side  of  the  bud,  a  good  average 
length  to  make  the  eyes  being  one  and  a 
half  inches.  Medium-sized  shoots  are 
better  for  cutting  into  eyes  than  very 
stout  shoots,  but  whatever  wood  is  se¬ 
lected  for  this  purpose,  it  is  important 
that  it  should  be  well  ripened  and  hard 
and  the  buds  plump  and  firm.  When  the 
Vines  are  pruned,  the  pieces  to  be  cut 
into  eyes  should  be  bundled  together  and 


be  planted  butt  end  downwards  in  a  heap 
of  soil  until  the  eyes  are  to  be  inserted, 
the  end  of  January  or  early  February 
being  the  best  time. 

There  are  several  ways  of  cutting  and 
preparing  the  eyes,  fig.  1.  herewith,  illus¬ 
trating  a  portion  of  a  Vine  shoot  with 
cross-lines  indicating  three  different  ways 
of  cutting  out  the  eyes  A,  B  and  C.  Com¬ 
post  consisting  of  three  parts  fine  loam, 
one  part  leaf  mould,  and  one-sixth  part 
silver  sand  and  fine  charcoal  is  suitable 
and  the  eyes  are  best  inserted  singly  in 


three-inch,  well-drained  pots,  each  being 
pressed  firmly  into  the  soil  so  that. the  bud 
is  just  visible  above  the  surface  as  shown 
in  figs.  2,  3  and  4.  The  compost  should 
be  in  a  moist  condition  at  the  time  of 
potting,  in  order  to  avoid  having  to  apply 
water  for  several  weeks,  a  light  spraying 
with  the  syringe  every  day  being  all  that 
is  necesgary  and  desirable. 

The  pots  should  be  plunged  as  shown  in 
fig.  4  in  a  propagator  with  a  bottom  heat 
of  from  65  degs.  to  75  degs.  Keep  close, 
and  in  a-  short  time  the  base  of  each  eye 
will  callus  over,  the  bud  burst  into  growth 
and  roots  be  emitted  as  shown  in  fig.  5, 
when  just  a  little  air  may  be  admitted, 


and  as  soon  as  top  growth  is  some  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  long,  the  pots 
should  be  removed  from  the  propagator 
and  be  plunged  in  some  material  giving 
off  a  steadv  bottom  heat,  on  the  green¬ 
house  bench,  the  temperature  before  men¬ 
tioned  being  maintained  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  the  small  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots  repot  the  plants  into  six- 
inch  pots,  and  when  they  are  again  estab¬ 
lished,  a  slightly  lower  temperature  will 
suffice. 


*  \  T  ^  m..  <■  ‘ 
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Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

Flowers  &  Vegetables 

WORTH  GROWING, 

Being  the  Selections  of  tlie  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
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No  flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  co.-t  and 
trouble  if  treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection 

1-2  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  Is-  6d. 

12  Better  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  As.  9d 

0r  the  Two  Collections  for  2s.  6d. 

12  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  2s.  Od. 

Or  the  Three  Collections,  4s.  post  free, 
and  four  striped  and  four  other  varieties  added  free 
of  charge. 

NAMES  ON  APPLICATION. 

2  Newest  Varieties  ...  •••  As.  Od. 

or  what  I  consider  the  best  of  the  newest. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  these  packets  varies ;  the  quantities 
are  stated  in  black  figures  after  each  name  : 

Agnes  Ecktord  (15)  soft  blush  pink,  3d.  ;  E»rl  Cromer 
(iO)  mulberry,  4d. ;  Frank  Dolby  (20)  lavender,  4d.  ; 
Herbert  Smith  (25)  orange  bi-culor,  6a. ;  Lord  NaUon  (20) 

dark  blue,  4d. ;  Miss  Millio  Maslin  (25)  rich  crimson,  4d.  ; 

M'S  Hardcastle  Sykes  (20)  blush  pink,  6d. :  Mrs.  Collier 
.(20)  new  primrose,  4d.  ;  Nora  Unwi  ■  (20)  white,  4d. ; 
Primrose  Countes6  or  Clara  Curtis  (10)  new  wavy  prim- 
ros  .  6d.;  Queen  of  Spain  (zO)  salmon-pink,  4d.  ;  White 
Countess  (10J  syn.  or  improved  Etta  Dyke,  the  newest,  best, 
and  largest  wavy  white,  6d. 

Collections  Nos.  3  and  4,  5s. 

Primrose  Countess  and  White  Countess  may  be  had  in  pkts. 
of  25  seeds,  Is.  each,  or  b  packets  for  5s. 

Special  Price  for  the  four  collections,  7s. 


THE  BEST  TOMATOES. 

3d.  par  Packet  of  200  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  CUCUMBERS. 

6d  per  packet  of  10  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

EXCELSIOR,  6d.  per  Packet  of  about  1,500  Seeds. 
AILSA  CR  \IG,  6d.  per  packet  of  about  1,200  Seeds. 

Please  co  t  pare  these  prices 
with  wha1  y  <iz  are  paying. 

ALL  OTHER  SEEDS  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND  GOOD. 


MR.  SYDENHAM'S  SEEDS  AND  BULBS 
have  been  represented  arid  grained  as 
■nany  First  Prizes  at  London,  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Preston,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Hanley,  Shrewsbury, 
Taunton,  Wolverhampton,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the 
past  twelve  years  as  any  firm  in  England. 

FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


NmA  'Week’s  Wumbee. 

Our  pages  next  week  will  be  devoted  to 
descriptions "  of  novelties  of  flowers  and 
Vegetables  of  various  kinds.  A  large 
number  of  them  will  also  be  illustrated 
b-  means  of  photographic  reproductions. 
We  do  not  mean  that  novelties  should  dis¬ 
place  old-time  favourites  and  standard 
varieties,  but  the  world  of  horticulture  is 
ever  on  the  move,  and  those  who  desire 
to  be  up-to-date  and  grow  the  most  recent 
improvements  cannot  afford  to  stand  still. 

Amongst  annuals,  by  far  and  away  the 
most  popular  is  the  Sweet  Pea,  and  our 
leaders  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
every  year  now  has  something  in  store 
for  us,  and  out  of  the  multitude  of  new 
varieties  some  of  them  are  sure  to  take 
us  by  surprise  for  their  beauty,  novelty, 
and  utility.  We  will  devote  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  space  to  the  Sweet  Pea, 
and  next  week’s  issue  will  really  be 'a 
Sweet  Pea  Number,  though  some  others 
are  not  forgotten.  The  number  of  our 
pages  will  be  increased,  .  so  that  all  the 
usual  and  seasonable  articles  will  appear, 
so  that  out  of  the  thousand  and  one  lovers 
of  flowers  the  solitary  one  who  does  not 
love  Sweet  Peas  will  still  be  catered  for. 

Now  is  the  time  to  secure  seeds  of  those 
things  we  term  novelties  and  to  be  tried 
in  various  gardens  during  the  coming 
year,  for  we  may  rest  assured  that  those 
who  delay  ordering  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  are  certain  to  be  disappointed. 
Scarce  ones  give  out  before  everyone  is 
supplied,  and  even  already  we  understand 
that  no  seeds  are  procurable  of  certain 
novelties.  Moreover,  it  is  time  to  com¬ 
mence  sowing  under  glass  where  that  is 
the  intention.  The  old  idea  of  waiting 
till  hardy  flowers  are  blooming  in  the 
garden  is  now  exploded.  “Doing  things 
in  good  time  is  the  main  secret  of  success¬ 
ful  gardening.”  Good  gardeners  are  at 
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work  all  the  year  round  making  prepara¬ 
tions  one  year  for  the  display  of  next,  but 
even  those  who  only  employ  occasional 
labour  or  do  their  own  gardening  them¬ 
selves  should  commence  early  if  they  avf 
to  make  the  most  of  their  gardens.  The 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  grow  one’s  own 
flowers  for  cutting  and  for  garden  display 
is  scarcely  greater  than  the  satisfaction  of 
growing  and  cutting  one’s  own  vegetables. 
Even  now  a  commencement  can  be  made 
in  sowing  vegetables  by  those  who  have 
the  command  of  glass. 


Acacias. 


Beautiful  Shrubs 
Once  Very  Popular. 


Apart  from  the  Silver  Wattle  (Acacia 
dealbata)  very  few  of  these  beautiful 
shrubs  seem  to  be  grown  now,  although 
a  few  years  ago  they  were  very  popular. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  they  should 
have  lost  their  popularity,  seeing  that 
they  are  interesting  the  whole  year  round, 
with  their  beautifully  cut  foliage,  which 
almost  equals  the  flowers  themselves,  the 
colour  of  which  is  chiefly  yellow.  They 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  during 
the  early  summer  months,  and  placed  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  propagating  pit  with  a 
temperature  of  about  65  degrees,  keeping 
them  close  until  they  are  rooted.  They 
can  also  be  raised  from  seeds  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe, 
but  grown  in  this  way  they  usually  attain 
considerable  size  before  flowering. 
Generally  speaking  they  are  very  easy  to 
grow,  but  when  a  failure  does  occur,  it  is 
usually  caused  by  one  of  two  things — - 
either  through  allowing  them  to.  become 
dry  when  the  buds  are  swelling,  which 
will  cause  them  to  drop  off,  or  by  over¬ 
watering,  so  that  the  soil  becomes  stag¬ 
nant.  They  never  bloom  better  than 
when  cramped  for  room  at  the  roots ; 
therefore  it  is  as  well  not  to  repot  too 
often.  I  have  some  plants  of  the  Wattle 
kind  or  Mimosa,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
which  have  not  been  repotted  for  the  past 
five  years.  They  are  looking  very  pro¬ 
mising,  while  some  that  were  more  liber¬ 
ally  treated  are  scarcely  showing  a  flower. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  wood  be  well 
ripened,  and  to  do  this  they  should  be 
stood  outdoors  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  in 
a  sunny  position  during  the  summer.  Be¬ 
low  I  give  a  selection  of  varieties,  all  of 
which  will  grow  in  a  cool  greenhouse: — • 
Acacia  verticillata  (flowers  in  March), 
A.  pubescens  (May),  A.  pulchella 
(March"),  A.  cordata  (April,  dwarf  habit), 
and  A.  Drummondii  (a  splendid  plant  for 
sub-tropical  bedding;  flowers  pale  yel¬ 
low  during  April).  The  foliage  of  this 
species  is  very  handsome.  A.  leprosa 
and  A.  riceana  may  be  used  as  pillar 
plants  or  climbers,  while  A.  urophylla  is 
sweetly  scented  and  has  white  flowers. 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties,  but  the 
selection  given  above  is  representative  of 
the  best.  They  are  troubled  but  little 
with  insect  pests,  their  worst  enemy  being 
the  thrip,  which  can  easily  be  kept  under 
by  syringing. 

A.  Dennett. 

Canterbury. 
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The  Single  .  , 

Ghina  flster 


(Callistephus  hortensis.) 


Very  often  this  plant  is  named  Aster 
chinensis,  but  it  differs  from  the  true 
Asters,  which  are  hardy  border  peren¬ 
nials  ;  yet  it  is  convenient  to  use  China 
Aster  as  a  popular  name  by  which  it  is 
universally  known.  The  double  forms 
have  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  public 
fancy,  that  the  original  single  and  wild 
one  was  altogether  ignored  for  many 
years.  By  some  lucky  chance  seeds  of  the 
single  form  were  re  introduced,  and  lovers 
of  flowers,  but  particularly  those  who  use 
them  for  decorative  purposes,  re-dis- 
covered  a  plant  of  great  beauty  and  use¬ 
fulness.  Indeed,  for  artistic  decoration  in 
a  variety  of  ways  it  would  be  difficult  to 
beat  the  single  Aster,  and  certainly  none 
of  its  double  relatives  could  do  so,  be¬ 
cause,  beautiful  as  they  are,  they  are  too 
solid  and  heavy  for  tasteful  decorative 
work  in  the  cut  state. 

The  first  single  one  that  was  introduced 
had  a  beautiful  shade  of  mauve-blue 


-  Alpine  - 


(Saponaria  ocymoides  floribunda.) 


A  Choice  .  . 


The  ordinary  form  of  S.  ocymoides  and 
at  least  one  well  marked  variety  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  many  years.  They  are 
suitable  for  planting  on  rock  w'ork  on 
account  of  their  dwarf  habit,  free  flower¬ 
ing  character,  and  the  general  neatness 
of  the  plants.  If  anything,  the  variety 
now  under  notice  is  an  improvement  in 
the  matter  of  profusion  of  flowers,  for  the 
stems  seem  to  be  shortened  by  reason  of 
the  large  number  of  flowers  produced. 
The  plant  we  photographed  was  growing 
in  a  pot,  and  that,  of  course,  would  help 
the  dwarfness  of  habit.  The  flowers  are 
soft  pink  and  produced  in  dense  cymes 
terminating  each  shoot,  and  in  the  case 
of  this  particular  plant  these  leafy  stems 
were  only  3  in.  long,  but  were  completely 
hidden  by  the  flowers.  The  leaves  aie 
small  and  lanceolate,  so  that  this  piant 
would  take  rank  with  such  neat  rock 
plants  as  Gypsophila  cerastioides  and 
Phlox  amoena. 

When  planted  out  on  the  rockery,  a 
position  should  be  selected  where  the 
roots  will  have  plenty  of  depth  of  soil  to 
get  beyond  the  influence  of  drought  and 
enjoy  abundant  sunshine,  so  as  to  harden 
the  stems  of  these  mountain  plants.  When 
grown  in  pots  they  require  to  be  plunged 
in  ashes  or  else  placed  in  cold  frames 
under  the  same  conditions,  so  that  rain 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  pots  during  winter. 
Being  perfectly  hardy,  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  protection,  except  for  the  sake  of 
the  pots  during  frosty  weather.  Our 
photograph  was  taken  in  the  Alpine 
House  at  Kew  during  the  second  week  of 
June. 

- - 


Saponaria  ocymoides  ficribunda.  Mcclarcn  and  Sons. 


flowers,  but  since  then  a  number  of  single 
varieties  have  been  evolved  and  at  last 
obtainable  in  mixture,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  each  colour  could  be  fixed  in 
the  single  ones  just  as  in  the  dauble  gar¬ 
den  varieties.  Our  illustration  represents 
a  clump  of  seedlings  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew.  and  although  the  camera 


represents  them  as  being  much  of  the 
same  colour,  or  even  white,  there  were, 
nevertheless,  blue  and  pink  varieties  in 
a  number  of  shades.  W  e  think  the 
original  mauve-blue  variety  still  the  best 
of  the  colours  we  have  seen,  but,  of  course, 
that  is  merely  a  matter  of  individual 
taste. 


Callistephus  hortensis. 


M-aclaren  and  Sons. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Readers  of  The  Gardening  World  will 
remember  that  I  advised  them  to  carefully 
examine  any  Rose  cuttings  immediately 
after  a  severe  frost  and  once  more  make  the 
soil  firm  around  them.  Well,  since  writing 
those  notes  we  have  experienced  a  very 
severe  frost  indeed  throughout  the  country. 
It  came  suddenly,  and  also  departed  in  like 
manner.  But  ft  has  left  behind  its  marks 
on  many  tender  shrubs  and  flowering  plants. 
The  immature  ends,  or  tips,  of  Rose  bushes 
are  blackened,  and,  in  due  time,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  off  all  such  affected  growths. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  tread  down  the 
soil  around  Rose  cuttings  after  firmly- press¬ 
ing  each  one  down  so  that  its  base  rests  on 
firm  ground. 


Flower  Garden.  This  sketch  shows  how  a 
shrub  should  be  -planted . 


Transplanting  Shrubs. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  mild 
weather  to  lift  and  replant  any  shrubs  that 
you  wish  to  have  removed.  This  work 
should  be  thoroughly  done,  as  bad  manage¬ 
ment  would  result  in  the  loss  of  manv 
branches,  perhaps,  and  so  impair  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  specimen. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  how  to 
replant  a  shrub.  When  lifting  the  bush,  or 
tree,  use  a  strong  garden  fork  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  then  the 
latter  will  appear  as  in  the  sketch.  As 
much  soil  as  possible  should  be  removed 
with  the  roots.  The  hole  should  be  made 
much  larger  than  the  actual  ball  of  soil, 
so  that  the  big  roots,  as  shown  at  A,  will 
have  ample  space.  The  ball  of  soil,  B, 
should  rest  on  new  loam,  C,  to  a  depth  of 
about  six  inches,  and  not  be  placed  on  the 
hard  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Also 
mix  some  rotted  manure  with  the  soil  used 
for  the  filling  up  of  the  hole,  well  work¬ 
ing  the  compost  around  the  roots  and  mak¬ 
ing  all  firm.  Too  often  shrubs  are  planted 


in  poor  soil  without  a  scrap  of  manure  be¬ 
ing  added  to  assist  the  growth.  Give  your 
shrubs  some  manure,  then  they  will  grow 
luxuriantly. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Lawns. 

In  the  month  of  March  a  dressing  of  wood 
ashes  will  do  the  lawn  much  good.  In  the 
meantime,  all  prunings  and  other  trimmings 
from  trees  should  be  burned,  and  the  ashes 
kept  dry  in  a  shed  until  the  early  part  of 
March,  when  a  light  dressing  may  be  put 
on  the  lawn  if  the  latter  be  overrun  with 
moss.  A  dressing  of  wood  ashes  should  al¬ 
ways  be  put  on  mossy  lawns  in  November, 
but  where  this  work  has  not  been  done,  see 
that  it  is  not  overlooked  in  March. 

Ordering  Flower  Seeds. 

The  new  seed  catalogues  are  now  coming 
to  hand,  and  they  should  be  carefully 
studied.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  study;  at 
least,  »I,  personally,  think  so.  I  am,  if 
possible,  more  interested  in  the  perusal  of 
seed  and  plant  catalogues  now  than  I  was 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  am  sure  ama¬ 
teurs,  generally,  take  a  great  delight  in  look¬ 
ing  through  the  pages  of  these  books.  Care¬ 
fully  mark  any  novelties  that  you  require 
in  addition  to  the  usual  kinds  that  you  grow. 
In  future  issues  of  the  “  G.W.”  I  hope  to 
give  a  few  hints  on  ordering  and  sowing 
seeds. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  Japanese  Wineberry. 

This  is  not  a  new  fruit  really,  as  it  was 
introduced  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  But 
during  the  past  ten  years  or  so  it  has  been 
largely  grown  in  our  gardens. 

The  plant  is  vigorous  in  growth,  hardier 
than  the  Raspberry  or  Blackberry,  and  may 
be  grown  to  perfection  by  any  amateur  who 
has  a  few  square  yards  of  ground  to  spare 
for  the  purpose.  The  stems  are  strong, 
thickly  covered  with  small  thorns  of  a  crim¬ 
son  tint.  The  leaves  are  large,  with  silvery 
reverses.  Altogether,  this  is  a  highly  orna¬ 
mental  plant,  which  bears  fruit  very  freely 
in  large  clusters  similar  to  the  Blackberry. 
The  canes  will  grow  to  a  height  of  12  feet, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  rows 
singly,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  or  at  least 
six  feet  apart.  Young  plants  will  quickly 
form  arches  over  paths.  The  fruit  falls 


Kitchen  Garden.  This  is  the  -way  to  sow 
Peas  in  shallow  drills. 


directly  it  is  ripe,  and  as  birds  are  fond  0: 
it,  netting  must  be  resorted  to.  If.  the  soi! 
be  very  poor,  some  manure  may  be  put  in 
otherwise  do  not  add  manure,  as  the-  canes 
grow  so  freely. 

Nailing  Up  Peach  Trees  on  Walls. 

Where  these  trees,  and  those  of  Nectarines 
and  Apricots,  are  grown  on  walls  facing 
the  south  the  buds  will  soon  commence  to 
swell,  and  it  is  unwise  to  defer  the  nailing 
or  tying  of  the  branches  too  long,  else  many 
buds  may  be  sacrificed  in  carrying  out  the 
work.  First  fasten  the  main  or  largest 
branohes  into  position,  spreading  them  well 
out  so  that  the  centre  of  a  fan-trained  tree 
will  be  open.  This  part  will  soon  be  filled 
by  new  growths  in  the  summer.  Then  tie  in 
the  smaller  shoots,  those  that  bear  the  fruit 


Fruit  Garden.  The  Japanese  Wine- 
berry  should  be  planted  in  rows. 

buds.  When  making  the  ligatures  leave 
room  for  the  stems  to  swell.  The  young 
fruit-bearing  branches  should  be  left  about 
four  inches  apart  when  the  work  of  tying 
or  nailing  is  finished. 

Grafts  Heeled  into  the  Ground. 

Where  these  have  been  tied  into  bundles 
and  heeled  into  the  ground  they  should  be 
examined,  and,  if  through  frost  or  other 
agencies  they  have  been  loosened,  press  the 
soil  down  firmly  around  them. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatos. 

Examine  these  and  remove  any  which  may 
have  been  frozen,  or  those  which  are  de¬ 
cayed. 

Peas. 

Having  previously  prepared  the  ground, 
as  advised  by  deeply  digging  and  manuring 
it,  sow  a  few  rows  of  seeds  of  an  early 
variety  in  wide  drills,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  and  cover  them  with  dry  soil  nearly 
three  inches  deep. 

Broad  Beans. 

Make  another  sowing  of  Beck’s  Green  - 
Gem,  or  Mazagan,  to  form  a  succession.  , 

Parsnips. 

Prepare  the  ground  by  deeply  forking  up 
the  soil  in  readiness  for  sowing  seeds. 

The  Onion  Beds. 

If  the  soil  was  deeply  trenched  and 
manured  in  the  autumn,  turn  over  the  top 
portion  and  break  up  hard  lumps  with  the 
garden  fork.  Where  manure  was  not  put 
in  in  the  autumn,  add  some  that  is  well 
rotted  forthwith. 

Foxglove.  '• 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Raising  Early  Peas. 

The  Peas  of  which  I  am  going  to  treat 
are  not  the  omnipresent  sort  called  Sweet, 

1  but  their  more  useful,  if  not  quite  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  culinary  brethren.  I  do  not  know  that 
1  1  should  have  the  temerity  to  mention  these 
I  in  connection  with  the  greenhouse  had  it  not 
been  for  an  amateur  friend  whom  I  saw 
I  using  his  greenhouse  for  their  raising  re- 
j  cently.  It  seems  that  he  is  in  a  City  office 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  in 
;  gardening  matters — a  not  uncommon  thing, 
I  believe— and  the  •■guv’nor”  brags  much 
^  of  his  ability  to  grow  early  Peas.  For 
\  several  years  he  has  had  matters  all  his  own 
j  way,  but  last  year  my  amateur  friend 
1  "  wiped  his  eye,”  to  use  the  expressive  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  feat  was  described  to 
me.  The  way  in  which  he  did  this,  and  is 
hoping  to  do  so  again  this  year,  was  by 
,  sowing  seeds  in  boxes  in  the  last  week  of 
January.  The  boxes  were  stood  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  the 
young  shoots  appeared  above  the  soil  in 
about  a  week.  When  they  were  two  inches 
high  they  were  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
gradually  hardened  off  until  they  were 
planted  in  the  garden.  On  a  warm  site  they 
came  along  very  rapidly,  and  new  Peas 
reached  the  office  several  days  before  their 
nearest  rivals. 

Starting  and  Increasing  Caladiums. 

To  grow  good  plants  for  exhibition,  or 
even  to  tease  one’s  neighbours,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  an  early  start ;  if  one  wishes 
to  increase  the  stock  an  early  start  is  also 
advisable,  as  then  tubers  that  will  stand  the 
winter  will  be  formed.  To  start  them  it  is 
only  necessary  to  stand  the  plants  in  a  light, 
warm  place  and  give  them  a  little  water. 
When  they  commence  to  make  new  growth 
they  should  be  repotted,  and  this  annual 
repotting  is  essential  to  the  growing  of  good 
Caladiums,  as  the  plants  like  plenty  of  good 
food.  Propagating  is.  also  carried  out  when 
the  plants  are  making  their  new  shoots,  the 
1  latter  being  taken  off  with  a  tiny  slice  of 
the  old  tuber  adhering  and  placed  singly  in 
small  pots.  In  a  warm  and  moist  place 
these  detached  shoots  soon  grow  into  nice 
plants. 

Sowing  Cyclamen  Seed. 

Different  growers  have  their  favourite  times 
for  sowing  Cyclamen  seed,  but  the  present 
-s  as  good  as  any  for  the  amateur  gardener, 
who  has  to  depend  largely  on  sun-heat  to 
help  him  out  with  his  temperatures.  These 
seeds  are  not  sown  in  the  usual  way,  as  they 
are  big  enough  to  be  placed  in  position  by 
hand,  and  in  that  way  they  should  be  al¬ 
ways  sown.  A  well-drained  seed  receptacle 
!  is  particularly  necessary  for  Cyclamen,  as 
the  seeds  often  lie  dormant  in  the  soil  for 
i  some  time,  and  even  when  growth  does  start 
it  is  very  slow  compared  with  that  made 
by  some  plants.  Use  plenty  of  sand  in  the 
,  soil  also,  and  arrange  the  seeds  about  an 
inch  apart.  A  layer  of  sand  should  cover 
the  surface  of  the  soil  after  sowing,  as 
will  do  much  to  prevent  the  soil  from  going 
green  and  sour. 

Vaporising  Cinerarias. 

Earl}'-  Cinerarias  are  now  beginning  to 
open  their  flowers,  and  before  this  opening 
proceeds  far  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
vaporise  the  plants.  This  saves  much  trouble 
later  on,  and  also  does  away  with  the  annoy- 
I  ance  of  seeing  the  greenfly  crawling  over 
the  tablecloth,  as  I  well  remember  happened 
with  one  amateur  of  my  acquaintance.  Even 
if  no  greenfly  are  present,  I  would  advise 
this  precaution,  for  it  is  any  odds  that  the 


pests  will  be  present  before  the  plants  have 
finished  flowering. 

In  the  Peach  House. 

If  any  reader  is  contemplating  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  Peach  tree,  I  would  advise  him 
to  get  the  work  done  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  as  Peach  trees  start  very  early  into 
growth.  A  few  indoor  Peaches  are  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  summer  dessert,  and 
considering  how  easily  they  are  produced, 
I  often  wonder  that  amateurs  do  not  grow 
chem  more  often  in  their  greenhouses  instead 
of  so  many  Roses.  All  work  in  the  tying 
and  training  of  trees  should  be  finished  up 
without  delay,  as  it  is  impossible  to  do  this 
ui  safety  after  growth  has  started. 

Early  Cucumbers. 

Some  amateurs  make  the  mistake  of  sow- 
ing  Cucumber  seeds  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  it  certainly  is  a  mistake.  I  know  that 
such  a  course  is  often  advised  in  garden 
calendars,  but  these  are  written  for  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners,  and  for  them  the  advice 
is  all  right.  Amateurs,  however,  have  no¬ 
thing  like  the  necessary  heat  for  growing 
Cucumbers  now,  and  even  the  most  ardent 
may  well  wait  another  month  before  sowing. 

Forcing  Early  Mint. 

This  is  a  thing  that  every  man  who  has 
a  greenhouse  and  a  few  roots  of  Mint  can 
accomplish  ;  and  it  is  well  worth  the  accom¬ 
plishing,  for  a  little  fresh  Mint  made  into 
sauce  will  go  far  to  help  down  the  inevitable 
cold  mutton  and  suggest  to  the  consumer  that 
spring  is  at  last  really  at  hand.  A  few 
roots  may  be  dug  up  from  the  garden  at  any 
time  now,  selecting  them  from  the  outside 
of  the  bed  if  an  old  one.  If  not  broken  into 
short  lengths  in  the  gathering,  they  may  be 
shortened  to  fit  any  receptacle  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  use  for  them,  as  the  length  is 
quite  immaterial.  The  roots  should  be 
buried  about  an  inch  deep  in  a  pan  or  shal¬ 
low  box,  allowing  an  inch  between  them. 
If  stood  in  the  greenhouse  fresh  growths 
will  soon  be  made. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Dendrobium  wardianum. 

Importations  of  this  useful  species  have 
recently  reached  this  country,  and  will  have 
been  liberally  distributed  in  gardens 
throughout  the  country  by  now.  Amateurs 
have  every  facility  of  securing  plants  at  a 
reasonable  outlay  where  plants  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  auction,  and  I  think  those  who  in¬ 
tend  securing  plants  would  be  well  advised 
to  get  them  from  the  early  importations. 
Our  summers  of  late  years  have  been  of 
short  duration,  and  as  the  early  imported 
plants  of  Dendrobiums  generally  get  into 
growth  at  the  time  that  they  obtain  the  full 
advantage  of  the  summer  season,  such  ad¬ 
vantage  must  mean  a  considerable  item,  in 
the  case  of  amateurs,  where  facilities  are 
naturally  more  or  less  restricted  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  plants.  Dendrobium 
wardianum  may  be  grown  successfully  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  of  an  ordinary  stove 
during  the  active  season,  and  until  the 
growths  are  matured,  and  when  ripened 
they  may  be  rested  under  reasonably  dry 
conditions  In  a  temperature  of  about  55  de¬ 
grees.  I  have  also  grown  them  even  more 
successfully  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a 
cool  Cypripedium  house,  allowing  the 
growth  to  take  its  own  course  while  grow¬ 
ing.  It  is  strange,  but  the  new  growth  of 
D.  wardianum  resents  being  tied  up  or  inter¬ 
fered  with  in  any  way,  while  in  an  active 
state  of  growth.  The  pseudo  bulbs  should 
not  be  tied  or  staked  upright  until  they  have 
reached  maturity. 


Newly  Imported  Dendrobiums. 

A  note  perhaps  on  the  treatment  of  im¬ 
ported  Dendrobiums  may  be  of  advantage 
at  the  present  season.  The  plants  of  all  the 
deciduous  section  of  Dendrobiums  may 
either  be  grown  in  ordinary  pots,  shallow 
pans,  or  baskets.  The  receptacle  selected 
should  be  only  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
the  roots  of  the  imported  plant  comfortably. 
This  will  avoid  a  possibility  of  too  much 
patting  compost  being  placed  about  them. 
The  pots,  pans  or  baskets  selected  should  be 
filled  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  depth  with 
clean,  broken  potsherds.  Having  cleaned 
the  plants  of  all  dead,  decaying  and  use¬ 
less  material  about  them,  they  should  be 
fixed  into  the  centre  of  the  pot.  Take  care 
to  see  that  the  leading  eyes  on  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  in  such  a  position  that  they  may 
be  clear  of  the  potting  material  when  potting 
is  completed.  The  space  around  the  edge  of 
the  pots  may  either  be  filled  in  with  broken 
crocks  or  with  potting  compost ;  I  prefer  the 
latter. 

As  Dendrobiums  only  require  a  moisture- 
retaining  material,  and  one  from  which 
evaporation  may  be  rendered  rapid,  the  com¬ 
post  selected  should  be  only  of  a  light  na¬ 
ture.  Two  parts  sphagnum  moss  to  one 
part  fibrous  peat  freely  intermixed  with 
coarse  sand  or  finely  broken  crocks,  will  be 
found  ample. 

After  Potting. 

As  soon  as  potting  has  been  completed  the 
plants  may  be  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
where  the  temperature  is  about  60  degrees. 
No  water  need  be  given  for  a  few  days,  but 
as  soon  as  the  plants  have  become  acclima¬ 
tised  gently  spray  them  overhead  when  the 
conditions  are  favourable,  and  afford  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  to  the  potting  compost  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  moss  dying.  As  growth  advances 
more  heat  and  moisture  will  be  necessary, 
but  as  the  plants  will  be  in  their  most 
vigorous  state  of  growth  when  the  outside 
conditions  are  most  favourable,  the  neces¬ 
sary  requirements  may  be  applied  without 
much  difficulty.  By  the  month  of  September 
the  pseudo-bulbs  reach  maturity,  when  they 
will  need  every  facility  to  enable  them  to 
ripen  the  newly-developed  growth. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 


Some  February  Proverbs. 

Februeer,  both  cut  and  shear. 

Fogs  in  February  mean  frosts  in  May. 

February  fill  dyke  either  black  or  white 
(rain  or  snow), 

But  if  it  be  white  it’s  the  better  to  like. 

All  the  months  in  the  year 
Curse  a  fair  Februeer. 

Februeer  if  ye  be  fair, 

The  sheep  will  mend  and  nothing  mair: 
Februeer,  if  ye  be  foul, 

The  sheep  will  die  in  every  pool. 

Electricity  and  Plant  Life. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  has  formed 
a  committee  to  take  charge  of  Mr.  B.  H. 
Thwaites’  experiments  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  electricity  to  plant  growth.  The 
committee  is  as  follows  :  Mr.  J.  R.  Diggle 
(chairman),  Dr.  W.  Cooke  Adams.  Prof. 
Bottomley,  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Craig,  Mr.  J.  Green,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty. 
In  addition,  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Bastin,  will  also  serve  upon 
the  committee.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  growing  of  plants  under 
comparative,  conditions,  and  the  day-by- 
dav  results  will  be  tabulated. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


Work  for  February. 


The  Size  of  Exhibition  Flowers. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  shows,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
refer  to  a  few  points  of  interest  to  exhibi¬ 
tors  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  con¬ 
siderable  controversy.  One  is  as  to  the 
size  of  the  individual  flowers  exhibited. 
Tall  stories  of  blooms  of  the  Japanese 
variety  “F.  S.  Vallis,”  measuring  18  in. 
in  diameter,  having  gained  a  certain 
amount  of  credence,  are  calculated  to  mis¬ 
lead,  if  not  to  discourage,  inexperienced 
growers.  Blooms  of  the  variety,  men¬ 
tioned  have,  of  course,  been  shown  as 
much  as  16  inches  wide,  that  is,  with  the 
florets  spread  out  all  round  and  measured 
from  tip  to  tip.  And  possibly  in  the  case 
of  abnormally  queer-shaped  flowers,  two 
inches  more  may  have  been  registered  in 
this  way,  but  blooms  measuring  18  inches 
in  diameter,  that  is,  across  or  rather 
through  the  flower  as  it  stood  on  the 
plant,  have  not  yet  been  seen.  So  the 
grower  who  can  stage  proportionate,  well- 
coloured  flowers  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter 
need  not  feel  dismayed. 

Disbudding  and  Sprays. 

Another  question  that  has  arisen  since 
the  advent  of  the  single-flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemum  as  a  show  flower  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms  “disbudding”  and 
“sprays”?  Some  prize-schedules  allow 
thinning  of  the  buds  in  these  decorative 
classes,  but  not  disbudding  to  a  single 
flower  on  each  stem. 

And  many  exhibitors,  for  fear  of  being 
disqualified  should  they  meddle  with  their 
plants,  leave  the  whole  of  the  buds  to 
develop  as  best  they  may,  the  result  in 
most  cases  being  a  number  of  sprays, 
over-crowded  with  flimsy  and  badly-col¬ 
oured  flowers.  But  to  go  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  and  disbud  to  the  extent  of  leaving 
only  one  bud  on  each  stem  of  the  plant, 
would  of  course  be  an  absurd  proceeding, 
and  inadmissable  in  a  competition. 
Where  single-flowering  and  other  decora¬ 
tive  sorts  are  grown  to  produce  the  best 
possible  results,  whether  for  exhibition  or 
other  purposes,  the  young  plants  should 
have  the  tips  of  the  growths  pinched  out 
when  about  6  inches  in  height,  taking 
care  that  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  at 
the  time  and  not  suffering  a  check  from 
repotting  or  other  causes ;  also  the 
growths  that  spring  up  from  this  pinching 
should  have  their  tips  pinched  out  when 
they  have  made  about  a  foot  of  growth. 
After  this,  natural  growths,  2  to  4  feet  in 
length — according  to  the  habit  of  the 
variety — will  be  made,  and  each  of  these 
will  in  due  course  produce  three  short 
growths  with  a  cluster  of  flower-buds  on 
each.  These  flower-buds  are  called  ter¬ 
minals,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be  safely 
handled,  all  but  the  end  ones  should  be 
removed  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  In 


cutting  the  flowers,  the  stem  is  cut  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  last  short  growths 
that  produced  the  flower-buds,  and  in  this 
way  each  stem  cut  will  be  a  spray  of  three 
good  flowers,  and  each  plant  will  produce 
from  12  to  20  and  upwards  of  these  long¬ 
stemmed  sprays. 

Treatment  of  Young  Stock. 

To  return  to  the  propagation  of  the 
young  stock,  the  most  forward  plants  will 
by  this  time  have  got  well  established  in 
the  thumb-pots,  and  require  repotting 
into  those  35  inches  in  diameter,  using  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  good  fibrous  loam, 
1  part  sifted  leaf  soil,  1  part  sand,  a 
good  sprinkling  of  mortar  rubble,  and  a 
light  dusting  of  a  good,  lasting  artificial 
manure.  This  latter  should  not  at  this 
time  exceed  5  lb.  to  each  bushel  of  soil, 
but  the  above  mixture  may  be  enriched 
by  adding  half  a  peck  of  sifted  horse- 
droppings  to  each  bushel  of  compost. 
Use  plenty  of  small  crocks  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots  for  drainage,  and  pot  firmly, 
afterwards  giving  the  plants  a  good 
sprinkling  overhead  from  a  rose-waterpot, 
and  replacing  them  in  a  close  frame  for 
a  few  days,  after  which  they  should  have 
a  good  soaking  of  water  at  the  roots  and 
be  gradually  inured  to  more  airy  con¬ 
ditions.  When  the  plants  have  got 
healthily  established  in  their  new  pots, 
they  should  be  placed  on  a  layer^of  ashes 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  have  a  little  air  ad¬ 
mitted  whenever  weather  conditions  will 
allow  of  it.  The  frames  must  be  well 
protected  around  the  sides  with  ashes  or 
other  suitable  material,  and  over  the  top 
with  a  good  layer  of  mats  at  nigh»t  time, 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  good  sprinkling 
of  hay  or  straw  between  the  mats  when 
the  nights  are  extra  cold. 

Varieties  to  Grow. 

The  following  list  of  decorative  varie¬ 
ties  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  best 
sorts  in  their  respective  classes.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices  will  be  found  in  any  of 
the  trade-growers’  catalogues. 

15  Good  Japanese  Varieties  for 
Flowering  in  the  Open: — Harvest 
Home,  Jimmie,  Le  Pactole,  Orange, 
Pollie,  Blush  Beauty,  Improved  Masse, 
Roi  des  Blancs,  Carrie,  White  Masse, 
Horace  Martin,  Goacher’s  Crimson,  Roi 
des  Precoces,  Frankie,  and  Gustave 
Grunnerwald. 

15  Good  Single-flowering  Varieties 
for  the  Open  Air: — Daisy  Bell,  Do¬ 
minion.  Florence  Gillham,  Formidable, 
Mrs.  Curtis,  Eclipse,  Merstham  Beauty, 
Juno,  Kingcup,  Mabel  Goacher,  Majestic, 
Monarch,  Pathfinder,  Resolution,  and 
Venerable. 

15  Good  Japanese  Varieties  for 
Flowering  in  October  and  November  : 
— O.  J.  Quintus,  White  Quintus,  Source 
d’Or,  Crimson  Source  d’Or,  Lizzie  Ad¬ 


cock,  Moneymaker,  Mdlle  Lucy  Duveau 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Kathleen  Thompson 
Nivette,  Market  Red,  Mrs.  G.  Miieham. 
Dazzler,  Caprice  du  Printemps,  and  Rye- 
croft  Glory. 

The  varieties  Plui  d’Or,  Etoile  Blanc, 
and  Jason  will  be  found  excellent  kind: 
for  flowering  indoors  in  small  pots. 

12  Good  Singles  for  Indoor  Flower¬ 
ing  : — Mary  Anderson,  Victoria,  Bronze 
Pagram,  Felicity,  Mary  Richardson,  F. 
W.  Smith,  Crown  Jewell,  Merstham 
White,  Edith  Pagram,  Edith  Harling. 
White  Pagram,  and  Roupel  Beauty. 

The  single-flowering  varieties  Earls- 
wood  Beauty,  Framfield  Beauty  and  Pre¬ 
toria  are  good  for  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year. 

i2  of  the  Best  Late-flowering 
Japanese  Varieties  : — Negoya,  Tuxedo, 
Bronze  Thompson,  Mrs.  j.  Thompson. 
Framfield  Pink,  Western  King,  Niveus, 
Lord  Brooke,  Mafeking  Hero,  Mdme. 
Oberthur,  Violet  Lady  Beaumont,  and 
Gladiator. 

R.  Barnes. 

- - 

The  Amateur’s  .  .  . 

Gafden  Tools. 


c: 

What  to  Buy  . 

And  How  to  Keep. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  next 
year’s  work,  by  repairing  old  tools  and 
buying  new  ones.  As  a  guide  to  what  is 
really  necessary  in  the  small  garden  oi 
any  pretensions,  we  may  enumerate  the 
following : — 

Rake,  12  teeth,  best  English  make. 

Spade,  best  London. 

Digging  fork,  the  very  best. 

Weeding  fork,  always  useful. 

Dutch  hoe,  English  hoe. 

Watering  canx  2  to  3  gallon. 

Steel  shod  dibber. 

To  these  we  must  add,  if  possible,  a: 
most  desirable  : — 

Galvanised  iron  wheelbarrow. 

Pruning  knife,  one  of  Saynor's. 

Lawn  mower,  get  the  best. 

Garden  saw  for  small  trees,  etc. 

These  are  all  indispensable,  but  the 
following  will  prove  valuable  additions: 

Scissors  for  flower  gathering. 

Abol  syringe  and  fittings  fivith  a  supph 
of  insecticide. 

Raffia  tape  on  reel. 

Garden  line  with  stake  and  reel. 

Thermometer,  minimum  registering,  ii 
metal  case,  the  one  at  3s.  6d.  is  reliablt 
and  useful. 

Stakes,  labels,  bamboos,  etc. 

Hammer  and  wall  nails. 

A  garden  hose  of  the  very  best  three 
ply  rubber  with  all  fittings,  and  a  host 
reel  which  does  not  drag  the  hose  over  thi 
ground,  but  is  moved  forward  as  it  wind- 
the  hose,  so  that  the  latter  is  saved  fron' 
all  friction. 

Other  tools  may  be  required,  but  on) 
will  find  out  as  time  progresses  what  i 
essential.  It  is  well  to  remember,  how 
ever,  the  best  and  strongest  are  cheapes1 
in  the  end.  Don’t  get  any  that  are  to) 
heavy  or  too  light,  and  avoid  all  tool 
which  are  sold  for  ladies,  as  they  an 
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always  too  small  to  be  useful,  too  flimsy 
to  be  strong,  and  too  high  in  price. 
Tools  of  medium  size  are  equally  con¬ 
venient  for  either  lady  or  gentleman. 

The  best  place  to  buy  is  at  a  shop  where 
they  make  a  special  business  of  supplying 
garden  tools,  and  where  can  be  obtained 
1  the  best  selection. 

Do  not  leave  tools  out  of  doors  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  sun 
warps  the  wood,  the  rain  and  cold  are 
equally  injurious,  and  frost  also  is  de- 
i  structive. 

When  a  tool  is  done  with  scrape  the 
earth  off  it,  and  if  it  is  wet,  wipe  it  dry 
and  put  it  away  in  a  shady,  dry  place. 
If  not  likely  to  be  used  for  some  time, 
smear  the  iron  with  vaseline  or  some 
other  rust  preventor,  and  where  necessary 
paint  the  wood  to  protect  it.  Always 
keep  tools  hung  up ;  it  is  the  most  con- 
|  venient  method  and  retains  them  in  good 
condition. 

A  tool-house  is  always  a  desirable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  garden,  and  it  is  useful  in  so 
many  ways  for  storing  seeds,  potting,  etc., 
that  its  cost  is  trivial  when  compared  with 
its  advantages. 

Baynton- Taylor. 

- - 

The  Washington 
- - Thorn. - 

During  autumn  the  various  Thorns  or 
species  of  Crataegus  are  amongst  the 
most  ornamental  of  our  decorative  trees, 
and  are  of  exceptional  beauty  when  laden 
with  bright  coloured  foliage  and  fruit. 
Many  of  them,  however,  have  but  a 
limited  period  of  splendour,  as  their  fruits 
fall  to  the  ground  soon  after  they  ripen 
or  are  stripped  from  the  trees  greedily  by 
birds.  The  Washington  Thorn,  though, 
does  not  belong  to  the  latter  set,  for  it 
retains  its  fruit  for  a  considerable  period, 
often  until  the  end  of  a  mild  winter.  For 
some  reason  birds  do  not  attack  it  as  they 
do  the  other  Thorns,  and  as  a  rule  the 
fruits  are  left  severely  alone  whilst  other 
food  can  be  obtained.  Its  correct  name 
is  Crataegus  cordata,  and  it  is  of  North 
American  origin.  It  is  of  very  old  intro¬ 
duction,  and  good  specimens  are  met  with 
in  many  gardens.  When  mature,  it  forms 
a  small  tree  20  to  30  feet  high,  with  a 
trunk  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter  and  a 
moderate-sized,  evenly-balanced  head. 
As  the  name  implies,  the  leaves  are  cor- 
:  date,  and  they  bear  rather  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  a  small-leaved 
Maple — a  fact  which  gave  rise  to  the  name 
1  of  C.  acerifolia,  which  one  authority  gave 
to  the  species — and  they  are  a  bright 
glossy  green.  The  foliage  is  retained  on 
the  trees  for  a  longer  period  than  is  the 
case  with  some  species,  for  it  is  often 
green  in  December.  The  flowers  are 
:  small,  white,  and  borne  in  dense  corymbs 
in  June.  The  fruits  resemble  mos' 

:  closely  those  of  C.  Pyracantha  in  shape, 
colour,  and  size,  and  ripen  in  October. 
It  can  be  raised  easily  from  seed,  and 
grows  rapidlv  when  young. 

W.  D. 


The  Cardinal  Flower. 


C 


When  we  apeak  of  Lobelias  most  gar¬ 
deners  immediately  think  of  the  blue  and 
white  dwarf-growing  Lobelias  used  for 
bedding  purposes,  and  which  require  to 
be  kept  m  a  greenhouse  during  winter. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  species 
that  may  rightly  be  used  as  border  plants 
as  well  as  some  hybrids.  Some  of  them 
are  quite  hardy  in  alLthe  milder  parts  of 
Britain,  and  the  scarlet  ones,  of  which 
we  intend  to  speak,  may  be  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  during  winter.  There  are  three  of 
them  with  scarlet  flowers  hailing  from 
Mexico,  where  they  grow,  as  a  rule,  in 
wet  or  boggy  places.  In  this  country, 
therefore,  there  is  a  great  confusion  in 
the  names  applied  to  these  three.  Some 
people  seem  to  be  satisfied  to  call  am¬ 
or  all  of  them  Lobelia  cardinalis.  Two 
of  them  have,  however,  bronzy  purple 
leaves  with  a  metallic  look  about  them, 
and  either  of  these  and  their  hybrids  are 
frequently  named  cardinalis. 

The  subject  of  our  note  has  green, 


(Lobelia  cardinalis). 

shorter,  and  relatively  broader  leaves  than 
the  other  scarlet  Lobelias  by  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  any¬ 
one  who  has  seen  it  in  contrast  with  either 
of  the  o<ther  two.  These  leaves  are  well 
developed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stems, 
but  gradually  become  shorter  upwards, 
till  above  the  middle  the  stem  ends  in  a 
long  raceme  of  scarlet  flowers,  as  seen 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  These 
commence  opening  at  the  lower  part, 
and  continue  to  expand  as  they  reach  full 
development,  while  the  stem  at  the  same 
time  becomes  longer.  The  whole  plant 
may  vary  from  18  in.  to  ft.,  although 
2  ft.  may  be  regarded  as  an  average  even 
in  good  soil. 

The  seeds  are  small,  like  other  Lobe¬ 
lias,  so  that  they  should  be  carefully  and 
thinly  sown  in  pots  on  the  top  of  very- 
sandy  soil  and  lightly  covered  with  fine 
portions  of  the  same  compost.  The  pots 
should  be  stood  in  a  house  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  degs.,  to  give  them  a  good 
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start,  although  they  will  germinate  in  a 
lower  temperature.  They  may  be 
pricked  off  in  the  same  way  as  half- 
hardy  annuals  and  grown  on  till  the  end 
of  May.  when  they  may  be  hardened  off 
and  planted  in  the  open  air.  These 
should  flower  about  September  if  the 
grower  has  treated  them  fairly,  and  about 
the  end  of  September  the  stems  may  be 
cut  down,  the  roots  dug  up  and  planted 
in  boxes  or  potted  up,  and  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter. 


“  My  Garden  Diary  for  1908.” 

For  several  years  past  we  have  been 
pleased  with  a  neat  and  unique  garden 
diary  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading.  '  This  year  it  is  quite 
equal  to  its  predecessors,  and  even  sur¬ 
passes  them  in  several  respects  in  the 
artistic  representation  of  flowers,  especi¬ 
ally  those  reproduced  from  paintings  of 
red,  white,  and  pink  Daisies  on  the 
covers.  The  left-hand  page  is  fully  occu¬ 
pied  by  reminders  of  what  to  do  in  the 
garden  during  each  month  of  the  year. 
On  the  right-hand  sides  of  the  calendar 
space  is  left  for  making  memoranda  of 
garden  operations,  etc.,  made  during 
1908.  It  runs  to  thirty-one  pages,  and  is 
a  neat  and  timely  got-up  book  of  re¬ 
minders. 


The  Culture  of 


-  Gannas.  - 


These  beautiful  plants  have  been 
greatly  changed. and  improved  during  the 
last  few  years,  so  that  now  we  have  some 
new  and  really  fine  varieties  of  high 
quality  of  flowers  and  foliage.  Every 
amateur  should  have  some  of  these  pic¬ 
turesque  plants  in  his  collection,  as  their 
culture  is  so  easy. 

Propagation  by  seeds  is  commenced 
very  early  in  the  year,  the  middle  of 
January  or  early  in  February  being  the 
most  suitable  time  for  sowing.  The  seed 
of  Cannas  is  very  hard,  and  to  assist  ger¬ 
mination,  they  should  be  placed  in  tepid 
water  for  a  day  or  more,  so  as  to  absorb 
plenty  of  the  moisture  to  make  them  soft. 
Use  boxes  or  pans  with  plenty  of  crocks  at 
the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  these  should 
be  filled  with  a  light  rich  compost.  Keep 
them  in  a  warm  place  and  never  allow 
them  to  become  too  dry.  The  seedlings 
do  not  appear  all  at  once,  but  like  a  bad 
shilling,  turns  up  now  and  then.  How¬ 
ever,  as  they  appear,  pot  them  off  singly 
into  little  pots  filled  with  a  rich  compost. 
Warmth  is  necessary  at  this  stage,  and 
as  the  plants  grow  they  should  be  changed 
to  larger  pots,  and  being  gross  feeders, 
a  rich  light  soil  is  required,  and  they 
may  be  given  occasionally  a  small  dose 
of  weak  liquid  manure ;  never,  however, 
give  them  cold  water,  but  water  of  about 
the  same  temperature  as  the  greenhouse. 
If  these  few  simple  rules  are  carefully 
followed,  the  amateur  can  rely  on  success. 

Joseph  Floyd. 
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Feeding  Old  Fruit  Trees  in  Winter. 

The  advice  to  do  this  not  only  puzzles 
the  novice,  but  even  experienced  gar¬ 
deners  will  sometimes  contest  the  wisdom 
of  it.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  old  trees  in  winter  is  a 
thoroughly  sound  one,  and  only  wants 
testing  to  convince  anyone  of  its  effi¬ 
cacy.  There  is  method  in  the  system, 
too,  for  most  people  who  have  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  collection  of  liquid  manure 
from  stables,  piggeries,  or  cow  sheds 
know  that  the  winter  accumulation  is 
often  a  menace,  and  difficult  to  dispose  of. 

This  is  where  the  old  fruit  trees  come 
in.  In  summer  every  spoonful  of  liquid 
manure  is  snapped  up  by  Vines,  Peaches, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  etc.,  and  none 
is  left  for  the  fruit  trees,  while  in  winter 
practically  none  of  the  pensioners  of  the 
manure  tanks  make  demands  upon  it. 
How  many  among  my  readers  have  felt 
qualms  of  regret  when  the  good  wife  has 
in  winter  queried  :  “Where  shall  I  put  the 
house  slops  now,  John?”  and  received 
for  answer :  “  Oh !  put  ’em  down  the 
drain  !  ”  Next  time  the  question  arises, 
have  the  slops  poured  round  the  old  fruit 
trees,  and  they  will  thank  you  with  in¬ 
creased  crops. 

Pinching  Calceolarias  and  Plants  in 
General. 

Just  now,  or  it  may  be  a  fortnight 
hence,  the  Calceolarias  in  the  cold  frame 
should  be  “pinched.”  Now,  a  gardener’s 
definition  of  pinching  is  essentially  his  own 
and  differs  considerably  from  the  bur¬ 
glar’s,  or  the  little  boy’s  who  stands  next 
to  the  little  girl  in  the  Sunday  school. 
When  a  gardener  pinches  a  plant  he  takes 
hold  of  the  end  of  one  of  its  shoots  be¬ 
tween  his  finger  and  thumb  and  pinches, 
or  rather  nips,  it  right  off.  It  may  be 


that  he  only  pinches  one  shoot  —  the 
longest  and  strongest — on  a  plant ;  it  may 
be  that  he  pinches  all  the  shoots. 

Pinching — which  is  identical  with  stop¬ 
ping,  and  sometimes  called  by  that  name 
— is  performed  for,  at  least,  two  definite 
purposes.  One,  and  the  most  general,  is 
to  cause  the  shoot  pinched  to  push 
growths  or  shoots  from  dormant  buds 
lower  down  the  stem ;  this  makes  plants 
bushy  and  keeps  them  dwarf.  A  variant 
of  this  pinching  is  nipping  the  points  out 
of  the  longest  shoots  in  order  to  bring 
them  on  a  level  with  shorter  ones,  and 
thus  secure  a  symmetrical  or  well 
balanced  plant. 

Pinching,  or  stopping,  is  also  practised 
in  order  to  retard  exhibition  plants,  or  to 
get  them  into  bloom  at  a  later  date  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  grew  naturally. 
A  Fuchsia  is  a  splendid  plant  to  practice 
pinching  on,  both  for  inducing  bushiness, 
securing  symmetry,  and  retarding  the 
flowering  period. 

The  second  great  purpose  of  pinching 
is  to  concentrate  the  energies  of  a  plant 
upon  a  given  part  of  itself.  Thus  Cu¬ 
cumbers  are  pinched  at  one  leaf  or  two 
leaves  beyond  the  young  fruit ;  Melons  are 
similarly  pinched  at  one  leaf  beyond  the 
fruit  immediately  the  latter  is  nicely  set; 

C'  ^  Vi  zv/'l  of  r\T  tVl 


Grapes  are  pinched  at  two  or  three  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch,  and  all  subsequent 
growth  is  pinched  back  to  one  leaf  as  it  is 
made.  The  object  in  each  case  is  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  flow  of  sap  on  the  fruits  and 
enable  them  to  grow  to  a  greater  size 
than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  There 
is  hardly  a  plant  grown  under  glass  but 
what  is  pinched,  more  or  less,  at  some 
time,  so  that  pinching  is  really  a  most  im¬ 
portant  operation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Influence  of  Soil 
on  the  Flavour  of .  . 


Pears. 


After  much  observation  I  say  yes. 
Everyone  appreciates  a  good  Pear;  but  a 
great  many  that  are  used  are  far  from 
good  in  this  respect.  I  am  aware  some 
kinds  have  but  little  flavour  compared  to 
others.  But  even  the  poor  Beurre  Clair- 
geau,  Grosse  Calebasse,  and  many  others 
are  influenced  by  soil,  etc. 

During  my  experience  I  had  only  eaten 
that  large  kind  Pitmaston  Duchess,  but 
once  good  till  this  year,  when  a  friend 
gave  me  fruit  of  it  to  taste.  When  it 
came  on  to  my  table  I  remarked  to  my 
wife  that  I  had  but  little  opinion  of  it, 
and  had  previously  given  it  a  bad  name. 
W’hen  it  was  cut  I  had  to  confess  it  was 
really  good,  surpassing  any  I  had  eaten 
previously. 

On  inquiry  of  my  friend  where  it  grew, 
I  was  told  in  the  light  soil  around  Wind- 
lesham,  in  Surrey.  From  trees  in  that 
village  I  have  had  fruit  in  past  years  of 
Beurre  Diel  and  Durandeau,  both  very 


fine,  and  nothing  finer  have  I  ever  had 
than  that  fine  sort  Beurre  Superfin.  I 
have  come  to  regard  that  fruit  from  this 
light  soil  and  dry  air  as  most  productive 
of  high  flavour.  From  bush  trees  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  highest  coloured  Blen¬ 
heim  Orange  and  other  Apples  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  found  the  same  thing  in  a  Nor-  | 
folk  garden  on  a  soil  of  a  similar  nature. 

J.  C.  F.,  Camberley. 
- - 


Reliable  Garden  Helps. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  from 
the  Boundary  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  in 
which  their  various  specialities  are  de¬ 
scribed.  Here,  the  reader  is  informed 
when  to  apply  “Climax”  Weedkiller, 
“Climax”  Lawn  Sand,  “Alphol,” 
“Demon  ”  Insecticide,  Killet’s  Earthworm 
Destroyer,  etc.  Several  different  manures 
prepared  by  the  firm  for  various  purposes 
in  the  garden  are  for  feeding  lawns, 
Vines,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Fruit, 
Strawberries,  etc.  We  note  the  firm  has 
changed  its  address  from  Royal  Arches, 
Luton  Street,  Liverpool,  to  25,  27,  and 
29,  Cranmer  Street,  Liverpool. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  ■possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan -of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and'  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
■flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2551.  Treatment  of  Heliotrope. 

How  should  I  treat  a  Heliotrope  plant 
which  I  have  trained  up  the  back  wall  of 
the  greenhouse?  -  It  has  reached  the  top, 
about  iofit.  high.  The  main  stems  are  about 
6in.  apart,  with  shoots  about  2ft.  long  hang¬ 
ing  down  from  them.  Should  these  be  all 
cut  back,  or  should  some  of  them  be  trained 
up  between  the  main  stems?  (H.  H.,  Oxon.) 

The  main  stems  on  the  wall  should  not, 
of  course,  be  disturbed.  The  shoots  that 
hang  down  loosely  should  be  cut  back  con¬ 
siderably.  We-  should  not  always  cut  them 
to  the  lowest  bud  if  the  lower  portions  of 
these  shoots  are  bare,  but  shorten  them  ju¬ 
diciously  so  as  to  retain  some  foliage  on 
the  plant.  Being  an  evergreen,  it  would  be 
somewhat  a  severe  operation  to  remove  all  of 
the  foliage  at  one  pruning.  Some  of  the 
shoots  may  be  cut  to  a  promising  bud  at  the 
base,  while  the  others  may  have  a  few  inches 
of  stem  left,  but  do  it  so  that  the  plant  will 
have  a  somewhat  regular  appearance  with  a 
fair  amount  of  foliage  left  on  it.  We  con¬ 
sider  the  main  stems  are  already  close 
enough,  but  you  may  find  it  advantageous 
occasionally  on  bare  spots  to  tie  in  some  of 
these  side  shoots,  so  as  to  cover  bare  stems. 

2552.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Plant. 

Kindly  give  name  of  the  enclosed  plant. 

Also  say  what  treatment  it  requires  to  make 
it  bloom.  It  has  had  no  flowers  for  two 
years.  (B.  G.  S.,  Essex.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  is  Phyllocactus 
Ackermanni,  or  some  of  its  garden  varieties. 
You  do  not  tell  us  the  conditions  you  give 
it,  whether  it  is  in  your  dwelling  house  or 
in  a  greenhouse.  All  plants  of  this  class 
delight  in  plenty  of  sunshine  at  all  periods, 
but  they  certainly  should  have  this  while 
maturing  their  wood  in  summer.  You  can 
scarcely  give  them  enough  of  this  in  a 
dwelling  house,  but  after  they  have  made 
some  growth  or  at  least  have  started,  they 
could  be  stood  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny,  shel¬ 
tered  position,  say,  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
aspect  wall  in  July.  Here  they  may  remain 
till  about  the  middle  of  September,  by 
which  time  the  wood  would  be  well  ripened, 
when  j*cu  can  replace  it  indoors.  It  might 
also  be  a  case  of  old,  worn-out  soil  requir¬ 
ing  repotting.  A  suitable  compost  would 
consist  of  three  parts  of  sandy  fibrous  loam 
and  one  part  of  finely  broken,  soft,  red 
bricks  and  sand.  A  little  leaf  mould  would 
also  be  beneficial,  but  the  broken  bricks  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  Repotting 
might  be  done  in  March  if  you  consider  that 


necessary,  but  no  water  should  be  given  un¬ 
til  the  soil  is  getting  very  dry,  when  suffi¬ 
cient  should  be  given  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  getting  killed.  More  may  be  given 
when  growth  commences,  but  by  the  end  of 
August  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  withhold 
water  to  encourage  complete  ripening.  Some 
growers  give  weak  liquid  manure  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  growth,  but  that  requires  to 
be  done  carefully,  and  if  the  ripening  pro¬ 
cess  is  thoroughly  effected  by  sunshine  your 
plants  should  set  buds  and  bloom  in  the 
early  part  of  summer. 

2553.  Time  to  Sow  Seeds. 

Do  you  get  better  results  if  you  sow  seeds 
when  the  moon  is  coming  than  you  do  if  it 
is  on  the  wane?  (R.  A.  D.,  Lancs.) 

We  have  long,  long  ago  discarded  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  moon  as  a  factor  in  plant 
growing  and  give  more  attention  to  the  sun. 
The  moon  has  only  borrowed  light,  and  that 
is  too  weak  to  be  effective  in  influencing 
plants  in  any  way.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
can  study  the  sun  to  advantage  by  sowing 
when  it  is  sufficiently  warm  to  enable  plants 
to  germinate.  This  light  afterwards  will 
enable  the  seedlings  to  grow.  All  green 
plants  have  colouring  matter  in  them  which 
enables  them  to  utilise  the  sun’s  rays  in 
building  up  their  bodies.  You  would  do 
well,  therefore,  to  study  the  matter  from 
this  point  of  view,  as  our  pages  frequently 
testify  to  the  effect  of  sunshine  on  plants. 

2554.  Cultivation  of  Globe  Amaranth. 

Please  give  me  some  information  about 
the  cultivation  of  Globe  Amaranth,  and  say 
if  it  requires  much  heat  or  if  a  cold  frame 
would  do.  I  understand  it  is  an  everlast¬ 
ing,  and,  if  so,  can  it  be  cut  and  dried  like 
Helichrvsums?  (T.  Ford,  Yorks.) 

The  Globe  Amaranth  (Gomphrena  globosa) 
really  requires  a  greenhouse  temperature  to 
do  it  successfully.  It  is  an  annual,  and  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  temperature  of 
60  degs.,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
germination.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a  compost 
of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  and  when  two  leaves  are  developed 
pot  them  off  singly  in  small  thumb  pots. 
After  being  potted  off  they  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  warm  place,  watered  with  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  kept  there  till  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  fresh  soil.  A  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  will  then  be  sufficient  to  keep  them 
growing  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
stems  from  getting  drawn.  When  roots  are 
getting  well  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  give 
a  shift  into  a  larger  size,  and  this  may  be 
repeated  as  the  plants  continue  to  make 


growth  until  in  32  size  pots,  which  should 
be  sufficient  for  them  to  flower.  When  es¬ 
tablished  in  these  pots  they  may  be  given 
weak  liquid  manure  once  a  week  to  urge 
them  to  make  good  growth.  They  should  be 
kept  in  a  greenhouse  during  the  early 
stages,  but  may  be  grown  in  a  pit  or  cold 
frame  after  the  natural  temperature  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  meet  their  requirements. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2555.  Increasing  Ophiopogon. 

I  want  to  make  an  experiment  with  Ophio¬ 
pogon  Jaburan  variegatus  as  a  bedding  plant 
outdoors  during  summer,  but  I  have  only 
four  plants.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get 
up  a  stock  quickly,  as  they  are  very  slow 
growing?  (C.  Felton,  Hants.) 

To  increase  this  Ophiopogon  quickly  it  is 
necessarj'  to  plant  them  out,  as  they  make 
crowns  much  more  rapidly  than  in  pots. 
Set  up  a  cold  frame  in  some  sheltered  place 
by  the  side  of  a  south  aspect  wall  or  a 
greenhouse,  and  place  six  to  eight  inches 
of  good  soil  in  this.  Plant  out  the  Ophio¬ 
pogon  in  this  and  encourage  it  to  make  good 
growth  by  keeping  the  frame  fairly  close  to 
ensure  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere. 
Water  freely  whenever  the  plants  appear  to 
be  getting  dry  and  syringe  the  foliage  twice 
on  bright  days.  Shade  lightly  during 
bright  weather.  By  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  the  crowns  will  produce  fresh  crowns 
rapidly,  making  tufts  that  can  readily  be 
divided  when  you  wish  to  pot  some  of  them 
up  or  plant  out. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2556.  Flowers  of  Aspidistra. 

Is  it  a  good  thing  to  pull  the  flowers  off 
an  Aspidistra?  Some  people  say  it  is,  be¬ 
cause  more  leaves  will  then  come  up. 
(R.  A.  D.,  Lancs.) 

A  flower  or  two  upon  an  Aspidistra  would 
not  have  very  much  influence  upon  the  plant 
one  way  or  another.  If  the  flowers  develop 
seed,  however,  that  would  be  a  much  greater 
tax  upon  the  plant  than  the  mere  flowering. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  flowers  do  not  set 
any  fruit,  but  gradually  wither  away  after 
some  days.  Some  people  regard  them  as  a 
curiosity,  and  would  retain  them,  so  that  if 
you  like  you  can  remove  them  or  leave  them. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2557.  Hardy  and  Half-Hardy  Annuals. 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would  advise  me  as  to  what  are  the  annuals 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  positions  given 
on  the  attached  plan.  I  am  desirous  of  only 
planting  seeds  which  will  flower  this  season, 
and  the  positions  shaded  on  the  plan  are 
where  I  wish  to  plant  them.  These  posi¬ 
tions  have  been  dug  about  2  ft.  deep  and  a 
layer  of  well-decayed  manure  placed  in  them 
and  the  earth  replaced  with  alternate  layers 
of  manure.  The  position  is  ra\her  a  shaded 
one,  and  only  about  two  hours’  sun  daily 
(10 ’to  12)  will  be  available.  The  manure 
consists  of  well-decaved  vegetable  matter, 
garden  sweepings  and  a  small  amount  of 
animal  manure  mixed  in  it.  The  west  side 
of  the  border  is  almost  completely  shaded 
with  trees,  etc.  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  name 
the  perennials  which  will  divide  the  shaded 
portion  destined  for  annuals,  for  I  onl\ 
came  here  in  December,  and  am  therefore 
ignorant  on  the  matter.  The  soil  is  loam 
and  the  subsoil  a  reddish  clav  and  stones. 
The  bottom  layer  of  this  has,  however,  been 
removed  in  each  trench.  I  have  a  glass¬ 
house  (heated),  and  half-hardy  annuals  can 
therefore  be  grown.  (Beginner.  Hereford.) 

The  shade  is  the  most  serious  matter  in 
connection  with  the  border  shown  upon  your 
plan.  The  portion  intended  for  flowers 
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forms  a  long  border  facing  east  at  one  end 
and  north-east  at  the  other.  It  can  only  get 
sunshine  early,  therefore,  in  the  day.  We 
have  selected  five  annuals — that  is,  one  for 
each  of  the  plots  marked  on  the  plan.  We 
have  also  selected  five  half-hardy  annuals, 
so  that  you  can  choose  either  one  kind  or  the 
other,  or  put  two  kinds  in  a  patch,  one  in 
front  of  the  other,  or  use  them  in  any  other 
way  which  your  fancy  may  dictate,  always 
making  sure  that  the  tallest  ones  will  be 
furthest  from  the  path.  The  hardy  annuals 
which  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  the 
beginning  of  April  are  Candytuft  (Iberis 
umbellaia),  mixed,  Chrysanthemum  ,  coro- 
narium,  double  white  or  yellow,  Coreopsis 
tinctoria  nana,  Lavatera  trimestris  and  Sca- 
biosa  atropurpurea,  double  mixed.  The  half- 
hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  March  in  heat,  pricked  off  into  boxes  and 
then  placed  in  cold  frames  to  grow  until 
towards  the  end  of  May,  when  they  may  be 
planted  in  their  flowering  positions.  The 
varieties  are  Ten-week  Stocks,  mixed,  either 
the  common  Chinese  Pink  (Dianthus  chinen- 
sis)  or  the  large  flowering  D.c.  Heddewigii, 
Phlox  Drummondii,  mixed,  French  Mari¬ 
gold,  striped  double,  and  the  white  Nico- 
tiana  affinis,  or  the  crimson  and  carmine  N. 
Sanderae.  Both  these  groups  and  plants  will 
flower  during  the  summer  if  treated  as  direc¬ 
ted.  You  have  begun  well  by  having  the 
ground  dug  2  ft.  deep  and  well  manured. 
The  mixed  manure  is  also  suitable.  All  of 
the  annuals  will  grow,  and  if  we  have  a  wet 
summer  cr  one  with  very  little  sunshine,  like 
last  year,  some  of  the  annuals  will  grow 
rather  tall,  whereas  if  they  had  been  more 
fulTy  exposed  to  sunshine  during  the  day 
they  would  flower  well  under  the  conditions 
you  name.  Use  your  greenhouse  for  the 
raising  of  half-hardy  annuals 
2  5  5  8,  Perennials  for  a  Succession. 

We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us 
the  names  of  plants  suitable  for  the  borders 
marked  on  the  accompanying  plan.  They 
should  principally  be  perennials,  so  as  to  get- 
as  good  a  succession  of  bloom  over  as  long  a 
period  as  possible.  (Ed.  T.  Gee,  Lancs.) 

Your  garden  lcxpks  towards  the  south,  but 
a  portion  of  it  will  be  shaded  by  the  house 
at  the  southern  end.  Where  the  Privet 
hedges  come  in  contact  with  the  flowers  they 
should  be  kept  in  neat  trim,  so  as  not  to 
overhang  the  borders  unduly.  WTe  have  made 
a  selection  of  thirty  kinds  of  perennials  and 
arranged  them  much  in  the  same  order  as 
they  come  into  flower.  That  will  give  you 
some  idea  as  to  where  the  different  kinds 
may  be  placed.  They  are  perennial,  and  in¬ 
clude  the  Christmas  Rose,  Orobus  vernus, 
Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum,  Aqui- 
legia  chrysantha,  Trollius  europaeus,  Iris 
pallida  dalmatica,  I.p.  Queen  of  May,  Cam¬ 
panula  persicifolia  grandiflora  alba,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Geum  coccineum  flore  pleno,  G. 
miniatum,  Paeony  officinalis  flore  pleno,  Dic- 
tamnus  albus,  Malva  moschata  alba,  Chry¬ 
santhemum  maximum  King  Edward  VII., 
Eryngium  oliverianum,  Helianthus  rigidus, 
H.r.  Miss  Mellish,  Echinacea  purpurea, 
Erigeron  speciosus,  Spiraea  palmata,  Galega 
officinalis,  Veronica  longifolia,  Achillea 
Ptarmica  The  Pearl,  Phlox  paniculata, 
varieties,  Aster  Amellus,  A.  Novi-Belgii  lae- 
vigatus,  A.N.-B.  densus,  Anemone  japonica 
alba,  Helenium  autumnale  and  Aconitum 
Wilsoni. 

2559.  Planting  Summer  -  Flowering 
Bulbs. 

I  have  some  roots  of  Montbretia,  some 
Gladiolus  bulbs,  and  two  Lilium  rubrum. 
May  I  plant  them  in  the  garden  now;  if  not, 
when  should  I  ?  May  Foxglove  seeds  be 
planted  in  the  open  now?  (N.  E.  C.,  Kent.) 

The  Montbretias  should  have  been  planted 
in  October  and  November,  so  that  they  could 
suave  been  rooting  before  this  time.  They 


may,  however,  be  planted  any  time  during 
this  month  and  the  next.  The  Gladiolus 
bulbs  will  be  in  sufficient  time  if  you  plant 
them  early  in  March.  The  Lily  bulbs  may 
be  planted  in  February  or  March,  selecting  a 
time  when  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  and 
may  be  trodden  upon  without  puddling.  Fox¬ 
glove  seeds  need  not  be  sown  before  the  end 
of  April,  otherwise  many  of  them  may  get 
lost  before  they  commence  growing.  The 
Foxglove  is  a  biennial,  so  that  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  a  bed  and  then  transplanted,  to 
give  them  room  to  make  good  sized  plants 
before  next  autumn.  They  can  then  be  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  positions  where  they  will 
flower.  You  cannot  expect  flowers  from  them 
this  year,  but  they  yet  have  a  long  season  in 
which  to  make  good  sized  plants. 


BOSES. 

2560.  Pruning  Roses  in  a  Greenhouse. 

I  have  got  two  Rose  trees  I  planted  in  the 
■greenhouse  in  November,  one  a  Marechal 
Niel,  is  coming  into  leaf  now.  It  is  about 
2^  ft.  high,  with  two  little  shoots  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Will  it  have  to  be  pruned  in  this  sea¬ 
son  ?  I  also  have  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  with  six 
shoots  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  long.  Will  that  want 
pruning?  (R.  A.  D.,  Lancs.) 

It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  given 
them  the  necessary  pruning  when  planting 
and  before  they  commenced  growing/  You 
can  still  do  it,  however,  and  the  25  ft.  stem 
of  iMarechal  Niel  should  be  cut  to  18  in.  to 
get  strong  shoots  from  the  base  during  the 
forthcoming  summer.  You  mention  two  little 
shoots  at  the  bottom.  If  they  have  been  made 
this  year,  or  if  they  are  the  growths  you 
mention  as  coming  into  leaf,  they  should  be 
left,  but  if  they  are  twigs  of  last  year’s 
growth,  then  you  should  cut  them  down  to 
one  bud  at  the  base.  The  3  ft.  stems  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  may  be  cut  to  18  in.  and 
those  of  4  ft.  in  length  to  2  ft.  This  will 
encourage  growth  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant.  It  is  only  necessary  during  the  first 
year  to  encourage  strong  suckers  to  come  up 
from  the  base  of  the  plants.  They  will  really 
be  of  much  more  value  to  you  than  the  stems 
at  present  existing. 


TREES  AMD  SHRUBS. 

2561.  Climbers  for  Frent  of  House. 

On  the  front  of  the  house,  which  you  will 
notice  falls  about  south-west,  I  thought  of 
growing  a  Clematis  Jackmanni,  but  would 
like  something  suitable  for  making  a  show 
in  winter,  if  possible,  net  Ivy  or  Ampelopsis. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  T  think  the 
subsoil  is  pure  sand.  (Ed.  T.  Gee,  Lancs.) 

Two  very  useful  winter  plants  are  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum  and  Crataegus  Pyra- 
cantha.  The  Jasmine  flowers  during  winter, 
earlier  or  later  according  to  the  character 
of  the  season  and  during  mild  periods  it  is 
often  very  handsome  and  effective.  The 
flowers  are  yellow.  The  other  plant  is  the 
Fiery  Thorn,  which  has  clusters  of  creamy- 
white  flowers  in  spring  followed  by  deep 
orange-colcured  berries  in  autumn,  and  these 
usually  hang  on  a  great  part  of  the  winter. 
They  would  grow  in  the  situation  marked 
for  them. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2562.  Outdoor  Chrysanthemums. 

Please  give  me  tlx-  names  of  twelve  good 
outdoor  Chrysanthemums,  also  the  time  to 
put  in  cuttings  and  the  treatment  of  the 
same.  I  intend  growing  them  on  a  very 
warm,  sheltered  border,  so  I  want,  some  as 
late  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them,  as  the 
frost  will  not  hurt  them.  (B.  G.  S.,  Essex.) 

Cuttings  may  be  put  in  during  March  or 
April,  but  most  people  like  to  have  them 
done  during  March,  so  that  the  plants  may 


get  strong  before  the  time  of  flowering. 
Make  up  a  good  compost  consisting  of  three 
parts  of  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  of  leaf 
soil,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  Crock 
and  fill  some  60  size  pots  and  after  filling 
them  with  soil,  prepare  and  insert  the  cut¬ 
tings  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  somewhere  near  the  glass.  It  is 
undesirable  to  apply  strong  heat  in  the  root¬ 
ing  of  them,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  if 
you  let  them  stand  in  a  place  where  they  will 
not  get  dried  up,  but  yet  be  secure  against 
frost.  They  will  gradually  produce  roots. 
Cold  frames  would  also  answer  the  same 
purpose,  though  it  would  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  weather  during  March  and 
the  state  of  the  frames  as  to  moisture.  After 
they  are  rooted  they  should  be  potted  off 
singly  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where 
they  can  make  growth  till  some  time  in 
early  May,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  the 
positions  where  they  are  to  flower.  We  have 
selected  varieties  of  different  colours  to  give 
a  succession  from  August  to  October,  and 
some  of  them  will  continue  into  November 
if  the  weather  is  fairly  moderate.  The 
varieties  are  Gustave  Grunnerwald  (pink), 
Harvest  Home  (bronzy  red),  Mme.  Des- 
granges  (white),  Tuckswood  Bronze, 
Goacher’s  Crimson,  Carrie  (yellow),  Market 
White,  Boule  de  Neige  (white),  Le  Cygne 
(white),  Pride  of  Kestop  (deep  Rose),  Mrs. 
E.  V.  Freeman  (crimson),  and  Etoile  d’Or. 


VEGETABLES. 

2563.  Vegetables  for  Succession. 

I  must  begin  by  thanking  you  gratefully 
for  the  splendid  advice  you  gave  me  in  an¬ 
swer  to  my  last  letter,  which  I  am  going  to 
follow  closely.  Now  I  am  again  going  to 
trouble  you  for  a  little  of  your  valuable  ad¬ 
vice,  that  is,  with  reference  to  frames.  I 
have  eight  good  frames  to  use.  Now  I  want 
to  know  when  I  can  put  these  into  service, 
and  I  should  like  you  to  give  me  a  little 
advice  about  managing  them.  Please  remem¬ 
ber  I  am  a  novice,  it  being  the  first  time  I 
have  touched  vegetable  gardening.  I  attach 
a  list  of  those  things  I  wish  to  grow.  I  wish 
to  get  a  fairly  early  crop.  Now  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  flower  frames,  should  they  be  covered 
the  whole  time  it  is  freezing  or  uncovered 
during  the  day  to  admit  light?  Now  I  am 
afraid  I  am  taking  up  too  much  of  }n>ur 
valuable  space/  (A  Novice,  Essex.) 

As  your  list  of  vegetables  is  rather  a 
lengthy  one,  we  will  go  over  that  and  men¬ 
tion  the  things 'that  should  be  started  or 
grown  in  those  frames.  Peas  may  be  sown 
in  pots  or  boxes  during  January  or  February 
and  kept  in  your  frames  until  they  can  be 
planted  out  towards  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April  according  to  the  weather. 
Out  of  doors  Peas  may  be  sown  in  succession 
from  March  till  June,  but  in  the  latter  month 
early  -varieties  should  be  sown.  Early  Broad 
Beans  may  be  sown  in  the  same  way  during 
January,  but  in  February  or  March  the  sow¬ 
ing  may  be  made  out  of  doors.  Then  there 
are  the  Dwarf  Beans,  which  may  be  sown  in 
March  if  you  intend  to  fruit  them  under 
glass,  but  not  till  April  if  you  intend  to 
plant  them  outside  later  on.  Potatos  may 
be  planted  in  one  or  more  frames  either  dur¬ 
ing  February  or  March,  but  at  that  early 
period  you  would  require  a  hotbed  of  fer¬ 
menting  manure  on  which  to  stand  the 
frames.  Early  varieties  of  Potatos  may  be 
started  in  boxes  in  cold  frames  and  later-on 
planted  out.  Carrots  may  be  sown  between 
the  lines  of  Potatos  if  you  make  up  a  hotbed. 
They  will  be  ready  to  pull  before  the  Po¬ 
tatos  require  all  the  space.  Lettuces  may 
be  sown  in  August  for  planting  into  frames 
at  the  end  of  September  to  give  an  early 
supply  in  spring.  Lettuces  may  also  be 
sown  in  seed  pans,  germinated  over  the  Po¬ 
tatos,  then  transplanted  into  boxes  for  plant- 
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ing  outside  in  April.  Cabbages  may  be  sown 
in  February  or  March  for  the  first  supply  of 
voung  plants  to  put  out  in  the  open.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  may  also  be  sown  during  January  or 
February,  and  although  you  may  start  them 
on  the  hotbed  they  should  soon  after  be 
transplanted  into  boxes  and  placed  in  a 
frame.  Broccoli  may  also  be  sown  during 
February  and  March  or  April  for  an  autumn 
supply.  Frames  are  also  very  handy  for 
wintering  Cauliflower  seedlings  raised  from 
seeds  sown  at  the  beginning  of  August  in  the 
open.  Celery  for  an  early  crop  may  be 
reared  on  the  hotbed  and  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  into  a  cold  frame.  The  principal 
sowing,  however,  may  be  made  in  March. 
Parsnips  do  not  require  frames,  so  that  you 
can  sow  them  in  the  open  during  February 
or  March,  where  they  are  to  be  left  until 
fully  grown.  In  the  case  of  Beetroot  some 
seed”  of  the  Globe  Beet  might  be  sown  in 
March  and  later  on  planted  out  when  the 
weather  becomes  fine.  Leeks,  if  you  want 
an  early  supply,  may  be  reared  on  the  hot¬ 
bed  like  Onions  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
some  time  in  March.  Turnips  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  during  March  and  April,  and 
on  to  the  beginning  of  August.  Frames  are 
not  necessary  for  them  unless  you  wish  to 
bring  them  on  rapidly.  Marrows  may  be 
sown  by  the  middle  of  March  over  a  hotbed 
and  then  planted  out  after  the  plants  have 
attained  some  size  in  pots.  Radishes  may 
be  sown  between  the  lines  of  Potatos  if  you 
wish  an  early  supply,  but  out  of  doors  you 
can  make  the  first  sowing  in  March  and 
afterwards  make  a  fresh  one  every  fourteen 
or  twenty-one  days  according  to  the  supply 
required.  From  March  onwards  you  can,  of 
course,  make  sowings  out  of  doors.  \'ou 
might,  indeed,  have  a  separate  hotbed  from 
that  in  which  you  grow’  Potatos,  because 
you  could  rear  all  the  seeds  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  and  after  the  Marrows  have  grown  to 
some  size  and  the  other  plants  cleared  off  this 
hotbed  you  can  then  plant  a  vegetable  Mar¬ 
row  or  two  in  each  frame  or  light.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  into  greater  detail  here 
as  you  have  mentioned  altogether  too  many 
kinds  for  one  week,  but  the  information  will 
be  a  guide  as  to  how  you  can  make  a  start. 
In  the  case  of  flower  frames  during  a  period 
of  frosty  weather  the  sashes  should  be  kept 
closed  from  the  time  the  frost  commences 
until  the  soil  inside  is  perfectly  thawed. 
While  the  soil  is  actually  frozen  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  keep  the  mats  on  the  frames 
during  the  day,  especially  if  the  sun  comes 
out  brightly.  We  do  not  believe  in  keeping 
the  frames  covered  for  long  periods,  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  day,  and  unless  you  have 
something  that  particularly  wants  to  be  kept 
sheltered  or  protected  from  frost  the  frames 
should  be  left  uncovered  during  the  day.  If 
any  of  these  points  are  not  quite  clear  to  you, 
you  can  ask  for  the  information,  but  do  not 
include  so  many  plants  in  one  question,  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  give  you  some  detail. 

2564.  Raising  Peas  in  an  Unheated 
Greenhouse. 

Can  garden  Peas  be  reared  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse  and  not  get  killed  in  frosty 
weather?  I  want  to  raise  some  English 
Wonder  and  Gradus  to  plant  out  when  the 
weather  becomes  fine.  Any  information 
would  be  welcomed.  (S.  Walker,  Wilts.) 

Garden  Peas  are  hardy  and  can  readily 
be  grown  in  unheated  greenhouses  because 
glass  will  be  a  protection  preventing  the  wind 
from  injuring  them  while  they  may  happen 
to  be  frozen.  You  should  sow  the  Peas  in 
long,  narrow  boxes  of  a  temporary  char¬ 
acter,  and  merely'  made  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Peas.  Thev  should  only  be  lightly  fas¬ 
tened.  together  by'  not  driving  the  nails  fully' 
home,  so  that  when  you  finally  take  the  boxes 
into  the  garden  you  may  undo  the  boxes  in 
the  actual  trenches  dug  out  for  the  Peas. 


These  boxes  may  be  stood  in  any  part  of  the 
greenhouse  where  they  will  be  as  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
stems  from  getting  unduly  drawn. 


FRUIT. 

2565.  Fruit  Trees  on  Walls. 

I  am  enclosing  a  plan  of  a  garden  which 
I  am  desirous  of  laying  out  with  some  fruit 
and  plenty  of  flowers.  At  present  there  is 
nothing  in  it  but  grass  and  a  few  oddments, 
as  the  garden  is  comparatively  new.  The 
back  walls  are  about  5  ft.  6  in.  high  and  the 
front  walls  about  3  ft.  high.  We  thought  of 
growing  some  fruit  on  the  back  walls,  Ap¬ 
ples,  Pears  and,  if  possible,  a  Plum  tree 
or  two,  and  would  be  glad  if  you  could  let 
us  know  the  varieties  to  get  a  succession  suit¬ 
able  to  the  various  aspects.  (Ed.  T.  Gee, 
Lancs.) 

We  have  selected  four  Pears  which  might 
be  grown  on  the  south  aspect  wall,  that  is, 
the  end  wall  furthest  from  the  dwelling 
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house.  They  are  Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Cornice 
and  Easter  Beurre.  These  Pears  should  be 
grafted  on  the  Quince  stock.  Greengage  and 
Victoria  Plums  may  be  planted  on  the  wall 
facing  the  west,  as  they  bloom  early.  We 
have  selected  a  larger  number  of  Apples, 
as  you  do  not  say  whether  you  require  des¬ 
sert  Apples  ocr  cooking  ones,  but  you  can 
make  your  selection  from  the  lists.  They 
should  be  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock  to 
keep  them  in  moderate  growth  and  make 
them  fruit  early.  The  dessert  Apples  are 
Irish  Peach,  Lad}'  Sudelev,  Worcester  Pear- 
main.  James  Grieve,  Cox’s  Orange  Pipoin 
and  Sturmer  Pippin.  These  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  ripening.  The  cooking  Apples 
are  Lord  Suffield,  Dumelow’s  Seedling  (Wel¬ 
lington),  Bismarck,  Newton  Wonder,  Bram- 
ley’s  Seedling  and  Easter  Pippin.  The  first- 
named  ripens  in  August  and  the  last  might 
be  kept  till  June.  The  trees,  even  on  the 
dwarfing  stocks,  should  have  at  least  i;  ft. 
from  centre  to  centre  of  each  tree.  These 
Apples  may  be  planted  so  as  to  fill  the  re¬ 
maining  space  on  your  east  and  west  walls. 


2566.  Rearing  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  early  as 
possible  if  Cucumber  and  Melon  seeds 
should  be  watered  when  sown  or  wait  until 
they  make  the  first  rough  leaf,  and  should 
they  be  stopped  before  planting  ?  Any  other 
particulars  with  regard  to  cultivation  will 
be  esteemed.  Also,  should  the  pot  be 
covered  with  glass?  (G.,  Blackpool.) 

At  this  early  period  of  the  year  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  with  the  watering 
pot  when  dealing  with  Melon  seedlings. 
Another  safe  plan  is  to  use  small  pots  for 
each  seedling,  but  two  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  each  in  order  to  make  certain  of  a  gcod 
plant,  but  after  they  are  well  germinated 
the  weaker  one  should  be  pulled  out.  This 
saves  the  roots  of  your  plant  when  shifting 
into  a  larger  size,  and  gives  no  check  to  the 
growth  of  the  seedling.  If  you  put  the 
seeds  from  5  in.  to  r  in.  below  the  surface 
and  then  use  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  top 
no  watering  will  be  necessary  at  the  time  of 
sowing.  You.  should,  however,  keep  your 
eye  upon  the  soil  to  see  that  it  really  does 
not  become  dry,  because  if  it  gets  too  dry 
the  Melons  cannot  make  any  progress.  You 
can  stand  the  pots  about  half  their  depth  in 
a  pan  of  lukewarm  water,  so  as  to  wet  the 
soil,  when  they  really  require  any  watering. 
Then,  again,  if  you  plunge  the  pots  in  a 
hotbed,  this  will  serve  to  keep  them  moist 
for  a  much  longer  period.  You  can  either 
cover  the  pots  with  panes  of  glass,  hand- 
lights  or  bell  glasses  until  the  seeds  ger¬ 
minate,  after  which  they  should  be  removed 
at  once.  If  two  plants  are  put  in  the  centre 
of  each  light  you  can  allow  one  to  grow 
towards  the  back  and  another  towards  the 
front  of  the  frame.  Do  not  pinch  or  stop  the 
stems  until  they  have  grown  about  two-thirds 
across  the  frame.  If  they  are  stopped  at 
too  early  a  stage  in  their  growth,  it  really 
delays  growth  considerably,  but  after  the 
plants  have  attained  the  size  mentioned,  they 
will  shoot  out  again  very  readily,  giving 
you  shoots  to  occupy  the  width  of  the  frame. 
We  have  sent  you  -two  numbers  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  as  requested  in  your  letter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2567.  Code  of  Rules  for  Judging. 

Could  you  inform  me  where  I  could  get 
a  code  of  rules  for  judging  purposes,  also 
the  price  I  should  have  to  p^  for  it,  and 
oblige?  (A.  Young,  Kent.) 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
London,  where  you  will  get  a  “  Code  of 
Rules  for  Judging  ”  for  is.  6d.  post  free. 
25  68.  Quantity  of  Gishurst  Compound 
to  be  Used. 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  in  your 
next  issue  how  many  ounces  of  Gishurst 
Compound  I  should  use  to  each  gallon  of 
water  for  dressing  the  rods  of  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  Vines?  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  two  ounces. 
(H.  H.,  Oxon.) 

Two  ounces  is  a  fair  average  in  such  cases, 
but  you  can  vary  it  from  2  oz.  to  4  oz.  of 
Gishurst  Compound  per  gallon  of  water,  and 
it  will  be  more  effective  in  proportion.  We 
have  known  people  use  Gishurst  Compound 
in  lather  from  the  cake,  so  as  to  get  it  strong 
enough.  Two  to  four  ounces  will,  however, 
be  sufficient 

2569.  VI  for  Spraying  Apple  Trees. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  The  Gardening 
World  that  one  of  your  correspondents  re¬ 
commended  Vi  for  spraying  Apple  trees  in 
January.  Might  I  trouble  you  to  let  me 
know  in  your  next  issue  where  I  can  pro¬ 
cure  it,  or  can  vou  recommend  anything 
be*ter?  (W.  H.  E.  Brown,  Ireland.) 

The  insecticide  used  for  spraying  Apple 
trees  in  winter  which  you  mention  is  a  very 
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good  one.  It  is  used  for  killing  the  spores 
of  fungi  and  the  eggs  of  insects  deposited 
on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  Apple  trees. 
The  spraying  may  be  carried  out  at  various 
periods  from  January  to  March,  but  not 
later.  You  can  get  it  by  applying  to  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cooper  and  Nephews,  Berkhamsfed, 
Herts.  You  can  get  a  booklet  entitled  “  The 
Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees”  from  that  firm, 
and  it  will  explain  all  about  its  use  and  the 
prices. 

2570.  Too  Much  Aliks  Sweet  Peas. 

In  the  article  by  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  some  of  the  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 
are  bracketed  together  as  too  much  alike. 
Under  John  Ingman  six  other  varieties  are 
named.  They  say  priority  is  given  the  first- 
named.  Does  that  mean  that  this  variety 
is  the  only  one  out  of  seven  that  will  get  a 
prize?  Please  answer  in  next  issue  of  your 
paper.  (H.  A.  B.,  Kent.) 

If  that  variety  is  in  its  best  condition  in 
your  collection  that  would  be  the  one  to 
show,  as  it  would  be  more  likely  to  win  than 
any  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  or 
similar  colour.  If,  however,  John  Ingman 
was  not  up  to  the  mark  and  some  of  the 
ethers  in  better  condition,  it  would  be  safer 
to  employ  them.  Naturally  you  would  stage 
the  very  best  you  have,  but  the  other  va¬ 
rieties  in  your  stand  would  also  have  to  be 
very  good,  otherwise  other  stands  having 
leading  varieties  would  be  likely  to  beat 
you.  It  need  not  follow  that  the  first  prize 
would  always  get  to  a  stand  because  it  had 
that  particular  or  any  other  particular  va¬ 
riety,  but  it  is  necessary  to  always  use  the 
best,  and  if  you  have  not  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation  that,  of  course,  -would  be  to  your 
loss. 

2571.  Slaked  Lime  and  Air-Slaked 

Lime. 

Please  say  in  an  early  issue  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  what  is  the  difference  between 
slaked  lime  and  air-slaked  lime,  and  let 
me  know  which  is  the  best  for  soil  infested 
with  clubbing  in  Cauliflower?  (A.  C.  M., 
Middlesex.) 

Slaked  lime  is  a  chemical  combination  of 
calcium  and  water,  that  is,  lime  and  water, 
represented  by  the  chemical  formula, 
CaOHzO.  Air-slaked  lime  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  calcium  and  carbon  dioxide  forming 
carbonate  of  lime  represented  by  CaCCQ.  At 
this  stage  it  is  in  the  same  state  as  it  was 
previous  to  burning,  and  as  an  insecticide 
it  is  useless  because  inert.  It  has  returned 
to  a  state  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  this  takes 
place  when  the  lime  is  merely  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  some  period  of  time.  Freshly- 
burned  lime  should,  therefore,  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose  you  mention.  It  should  then 
be  sprinkled  with  water,  covered  with  an  old 
mat  or  sack,  and  left  till  it  crumbles  down 
to  powder.  It  can  then  be  applied  to  the 
ground  in  this  caustic  condition.  A  stock 
of  newly-burned  lime  could  be  kept  by  you 
if  you  have  an  airtight  tin  box  in  which  to 
place  it.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  an 
economical  plan  if  you  require  very  much 
of  the  lime,  and  in  that  case  the  better  plan 


would  be  to  get  a  fresh  supply  each  time 
you  require  to  use  it  as  an  insecticide. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(R.  L.)  i,  F.rica  carnea  ;  2,  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  grandiflorus  ;  3,  Viburnum  Tinus. 

(E.  Bingham)  1,  Ficus  elastica ;  2,  Pelar¬ 
gonium  denticulatum  ;  3,  Gasteria  verrucosa; 
4,  Libonia  flocibunda. 

(Quin)  1,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  2,  Pteris 
tremula ;  3,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata ;  4, 

Blechnuin  occidental  ;  5,  Asplenium  Trich- 
omanes ;  6,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata ;  7, 
Adiantum  cuneatum. 


There  is  perhaps  no  finer  spring-flower¬ 
ing  bulb  than  the  Hyacinth,  if  given  the 
necessary  attention,  and  it  lends  itself 
to  several  different  methods  of  culture. 

For  indoor  decoration  it  may  be  grown 
either  in  pots  or  glasses,  the  former  being 
in  my  opinion  the  better  way,  as  several 
may  then  be,  grouped  together,  .making 
a  better  display  than  one  single  bulb 
grown  in  a  glass.  Besides  which  small 
sticks  can  be  inserted  into  the  soil  to 
support  the  heavy  blossom,  which  is  far 
neater  than  the  unsightly  wire  arrange¬ 
ment  which  is  necessary  when  they  are 
grown  in  water. 

The  best  soil  for  Hyacinths"  in  pots 
should  contain  one-half  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  the  remaining  half  consisting  of 
well-rotted  manure,  broken  turf,  and  sil¬ 
ver  sand  in  equal  quantities.  Yhe  bulbs 
should  be  planted  with  the  crown  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  pots 
placed  on  slates  in  some  odd  corner  of 
the  garden,  and  covered  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches  with  ashes,  which  will  effectually 
protect  them  from  frost.  After  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  this  treatment  they  should 
be  removed  to  a  frame  or  the  greenhouse 
if  they  are  required  in  bloom  as  early  as 
possible.  Give  them  a  thorough  soaking 
and  keep  well  supplied  with  rain  water. 
It  is  imperative  that  they  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass  and  have  plenty  of 
air  to  ensure  the  bloom-spike  being 
thrown  well  above  the  massive  leaves. 
If  a  succession  of  blooms  is  required  a 
few  should  be  potted,  say  once  in  three 
weeks  from  late  September  till  mid-De¬ 
cember. 

When  grown  in  glasses,  rain  or  soft- 
water  should  be  used,  which  should  not  on 
any  account  be  changed,  but  charcoal 
placed  in  the  vase  will  prove  most  bene¬ 
ficial.  Be  sure  that  the  water  does  not 
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quite  come  into  contact  with  the  bulb,  a 
tiny  space,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  even 
less,  will  ensure  them  against  rotting,  and 
it  will  become  necessary  to  add  a  little 
water  occasionally  to  replace  that  which 
disappears  owing  to  the  roots’  action  and 
evaporation.  It  is  better  to  place  them 
in  the  dark  for  a  few  weeks  when  starting 
in  order  to  encourage  root  formation  ere 
the  top  growth  commences. 

In  outdoor  culture  a  far  better  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  planting  Hyacinths 
in  beds  to  form  masses  of  different  colours 
rather  than  to  grow  them  promiscuously, 
regardless  of  colour,  or  to  dot  them,  one 
here  and  one  there,  along  the  border,  as 
alas  one  too  often  sees  done  in  the 
average  suburban  garden. 

They  thrive  best  in  a  rich,  sandy  soil, 
and  should  be  planted  about  four  inches 
deep  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  No¬ 
vember,  choosing  a  dry  day  and  given  a 
mulching  of  well-rotted  short  manure  as  a 
protection  against  frosts,  which  in  the 
spring  may  either  be  removed  or  stirred 
in. 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  planting  a  bed 
of  Hyacinths  to  insert  between  them  some 
seedling  Violas  or  tufted  Pansies,  as  these 
coming  into  blossom  when  the  former  are 
going  off,  make  a  continued  display,  and 
the  unsightly  dying  leaves  of  the 
Hyacinths  may  thus  be  hidden  amidst 
their  foliage.  G.  A.  FISHER. 
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“  Our  Land.” 

Under  the  above  title  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  or  paper  devoted  to  .the  interests  of 
agriculture  has  just  been  started.  The 
number  for  February  says  that  small 
holdings  are  useless  without  co-operation, 
and  successful  farming  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  good  require  improved  housing, 
and  that  the  garden-village  is  called  for. 


}iir?ts  or?  t^e  Gulture  of  Hyacinths 
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My  garden  is  not  grand,  but  gay  and 
sweet ; 

A  gladsome,  lovesome,  and  a  sun-kissed 
bower 

Wherein  doth  many  a  fair  and  fragrant 
flower 

In  joyful  fellowship  with  others  meet. 

The  Honeysuckle,  hanging  o’er  the  seat, 
Sheds  her  delicious  fragrance,  hour  by 
hour, 

On  all  around,  as  when  a  golden  shower 

Refreshes  plants  that  droop  beneath  the 
heat. 

Ah  !  W'ould  my  heart  might  be  as  sweet 
within 

In  rosy  freshness  like  this  garden  mine ; 

And  w-ould  the  gentle  rain  wash  out  my 
sin, 

So  make  me  like  the  silver  Lily  shine ; 

Then  might  I  all  the  threads  of  life  so 
spin 

Into  a  dream  of  loveliness  divine. 

L.  V.  in  the  Westminster  Gazette. 


CXXIX. 

Planting  Roses. 

November  is  the  ideal  month  for  this, 
but  where  the  work  was  not  done,  it  can 
be  taken  in  hand  during  February,  which 
is  the  best  of  the  spring  months  (it  can 
scarcely  be  called  spring,  perhaps)  for  its 
accomplishment,  as  it  gives  ample  time 
for  the  bushes  to  get  a  good  grip  of  the 
soil  before  dry  weather  commences.  More 
and  more  are  the  Hybrid  Teas  coming  to 
the  fore,  and  they  are  pre-eminently  the 
class  of  Rose  for  small  and  medium  gar¬ 
dens,  as  they  produce  blossom  over  a 
long  period.  As  a  charming  collection 
it  w-ould  be  difficult  to  beat  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  at  one  time  known  as  Belle  Sie- 
bricht,  Mme.  Ravary,  Caroline  Testout, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Marquise  Litta, 
De  Breuteuil  (a  capital  wet  weather  Rose, 
as  the  texture  is  unusually  stout),  Reine 
Marie  Henriefte,  an  old-fashioned  variety 
but  a  good  one  and  a  profuse  bloomer, 
Gladys  Harkness,  Lady  Battersea,  a  capi¬ 
tal  Rose  for  massing  freely,  and  La 
France.  I  include  General  McArthur,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  good  to  the  very  end  of  the 
garden  year,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay 
has  become  very  popular,  and  Hugh  Dick¬ 
son,  which  is  remarkably  fragrant.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  these  are  all  of  the 
highest  type  of  bloom,  but  each  one  has 
been  selected  for  one  or  more  especially 
desirable  quality  that  makes  it  a  valu¬ 
able  Rose  in  the  amateur’s  garden.  We 
vTant  to  aim  at  a  good  decorative  effect 
for  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  so  that 
often  a  Rose  of  inferior  type  is  far  more 
valuable  and  effective  than  a  bush  pro¬ 
ducing  a  few  perfectly  formed  Roses  for 
the  exhibition  table. 

In  planting  Roses  it  is  well  to  mass  to 
gether  several  of  the  same  variety,  or  at 
any  rate  of  similar  colouring.  Thus,  if 
we  have  a  fancy  for  a  number  of  different 
varieties,  say,  of  a  beautiful  rose  pink 
colour,,  then  may  be  massed  together  with 
fine  effect  such  varieties  as  Caroline  Tes¬ 
tout,  La  France,  Gladys  Harkness  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  noticed  when  a  novice  plants 
Rose  trees — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
is  half  afraid  to  prune  them  when  the  time 
comes  round  for  the  first  time.  He  thinks 
thev  may  not  be  sufficiently  established, 
or  he  does  not  quite  know  how  or  when  to 
set  about  it,  and  the  Roses  go  unpruned. 
This  is  a  great  mistake ;  but  let  me  say 
here  that  Hybrid  Teas  require  less  prun¬ 
ing  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but,  also, 
they  want  more  than  the  Teas.  Where 
grov’th  is  crowded  it  should  be  thinned 
out,  and  the  strong  growth  should  be 
moderately  cut  back,  but  not  severely. 


And  now  when  to  prune.  This  depends 
a  great  deal  on  the  weather.  If  open,  the 
end  of  March  or  early  April  is  soon 
enough.  Very  weak,  useless  wood  may  be 
cut  out. 

Weeping  Rose  Trees. 

These  are  delightful  in  a  garden.  It 
takes  time  and  it  takes  trouble  to  train 
a  weeping  Rose,  and  one  is  almost  un¬ 
consciously  sensible  of  this  in  looking  at 
it,  and  the  knowledge  gives  that  sense  of 
exquisite  care  and  attention  that  is  a  great 
charm  in  a  garden.  As  I  write,  I  am 
thinking  more.,  especially  of  some  pot 
plants  of  Dorothy  Perkins  on  very  long 
stems  that  I  saw  last  year  and  beautifully 
trained  as  weeping  specimens. 

Early  Seed  Sowing. 

Where  heat  is  available  early  seed  sow¬ 
ing  of  the  ordinary  bedding  half-hardy 
.  annuals  is  highly  desirable.  Where  the 
dwarf  blue  Lobelia  is  grown  in  this  way 
it  should  be  sown  early  ;  so  also  should 
Begonias,  Ageratums  and  others.  And 
quite  among  the  early  things  should  the 
seed  of  Ferns  be  sown.  Seed  that  is  known 
to  take  a  long  time  to  germinate  should 
be  sown  early  in  the  year,  before  the  sun- 
heat  helps  to  evaporate  moisture  with 
great  rapidity,  as  this  means  that  water¬ 
ing  need  not  be  so  frequent,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  soil  is  less  likely  to  turn  sour 
on  the  surface  and  moss  over.  I  do  not 
like  a  high  temperature  for  subjects  that 
do  not  need  it,  and  propagators  in  ths 
hands  of  novices  are  often  far  hotter  than 
i=  necessary  or  desirable  Great  heal 
weakens  plants,  and  the  little  seedlings 
grow  lank  and  weak,  and  are  difficult  to 
deal  with. 

Sweet  Peas. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  general, 
I  think,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  and  plant  out 
later  in  the  year.  There  is  just  one  Sweet 
Pea  that  I  should  like  to  mention  especi¬ 
ally;  I  mean  Enchantress,  it_s_  pink  is  so 
delicate,  so  dainty,  that  right  well  it 
merits  its  name.  It  is  very  beautiful.  At 
present  I  suppose  the  seed  is  still  not  over¬ 
abundant,  but  I  find  some  few  of  the -seed 
catalogues  include  it.  In,  one  case-I  find 
it  offered  in  penny  packets. 

F.  Norfolk. 
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Antirrhinum  Sunset. 

The  above  is  a  splendid  novelty  for 
small  or  large  gardens,  with  fiery  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  showing  themselves  up 
from  a  great  distance.  It  is  being  offered 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  Covent  Garden, 
London. 


run  a  a  rdbms\  a  world. 
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-  Roses  - 


At  Christmas. 


There  must  have  been  many  people  last 
year  among  those  who  have  gardens  who 
were  able  to  pick  enough  Roses  to  make 
very  pretty  arrangements  for  Christmas 
decorations.  tor  many  years  I  ha\e 
brought  in  from  the  garden  at  that  time 
ns  many  as  I  could  gather,  and  the  mild 
weather  of  December  last  enabled  me  to 
make  such  gay  and  summer-like  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Christmas  table  that  they 
surprised  all  who  saw  them.  My  Rose 
garden  has  in  it  about  250  Rose  bushes, 
and  I  have  worked  in  it  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  for  me  to  be  able  to  give 
my  fellow-readers  of  The  Gardening 
W  orld  a  few  hints  as  to  the  best  sorts 
to  grow  to  secure  a  chance  of  a  late 
supply. 

Among  crimson  Roses  Gruss  an  Tcplitz 
is  the  most  certain.  I  had  several  flowers 
from  a  standard  tree  of  La  Reine  Marie 
Henriette.  The  climbing  trees  which  I 
have  on  south  and  east  walls  do  not  give 
me  such  perfect  or  such  late  blooms.  Cra- 
moisie  Superieure  was  still  doing  well  at 
the  end  of  December,  being  in  a  sheltered 
corner.  Reine  Olga  de  Wiirtemburg  at 
that  date  had  on  it  many  showy,  loose 
and  open  blooms.  The  foliage  of  this 
Rose  is  remarkably  full  and  green. 
Among  yellow  Roses  1  have  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  the  late  flowers  as  well  as  early 
coming  always  on  the  tree  planted  on  an 
east  wall.  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet  in  a  stan¬ 
dard  gives  me  charming  pale  blooms  un¬ 
like  its  summer  orange  coloured  blossoms. 
Duchesse  d'Aucrstadt  looks  so  flourishing 
and  hardy  that  it  is  an  ornament  to  the 
garden,  but  it  gives  no  late  Roses.  I 
have  two  \V.  A.  Richardson  climbers,  both 
against  south  walls,  but  they  give  also  no 
winter  blooms,  while  a  standard  in  the 
•open  gives  pretty  half-opened  buds. 

•  I  have  few  white  Roses  as  a  rule  at 
Christmas  beyond  the  long  greenish-white 
buds  given  so  abundantly  by  White  Ma- 
man  Tochet.  These  arrange  very  well 
with  the  other  coloured  Roses.  Last  year 
I  had  blooms  from  Niphetos,  planted  in 
a  sheltered  angle  of  a  wall,  from  La- 
marque,  a  standard  near  a  south  wall, 

.  and  Mme.  G.  Bruant.  1  picked,  as  usual, 
some  from  the  Wichuraianas  1-  rangois 
Foucard  and  Rene  Andre.  Almost  the 
best  Rose  of  all  for  late  flowering  is  Vis¬ 
countess  Folkestone.  One  year  I  picked 
a  large  open  bloom  covered  with  hoar 
frost.  The  delicate  flesh  pink  of  its  petals 
under  their  icy  veil  was  indescribably 
lovely.  Lady  Waterlow  was  blooming 
well  with  me  at  the  latter  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  tree  out  in  the  open  did  better 
in  the  way  of  late  flowering  than  the  more 
sheltered  one.  A  standard  Grace  Darling 
had  four  fine  open  Roses  on  it  and  many 
buds.  Mme.  Lambard  gives,  with  her  red 
buds,  such  charming  foliage  that  she  can¬ 
not  be 'neglected.  I  must  end  up  my  list 
with  the  best  of  all  winter  flowering  Roses 

-the  old-fashioned  Monthly  Rose.  It 
blooms  abundantly"  and  late.  It  is  only 
a  severe  frost  that  puts  this  lively  little 
tree  to  sleep,  and  for  those  who  want  cut 
flowers  in  their  garden  all  the  year  round 
it  is  invaluable. 


Chrysanthemum  carinatum. 

Silver  Queen,  • 

In  the  most  common  garden  forms  of 
C.  carinatum  two  or  three  distinct  colours 
are  observable  in  each  flower,  and  for 
that  reason  many  people  name  the  species 
C.  tricolor.  The  name  Silver  Queen  has 
been  given  to  a  variety  in  which  all  the 
purple  or  red  colours  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  leaving  only  the  white  ground  and 
a  clear  zone  of  yellow  near  the-  centre. 
The  disc  itself  is  yellow  when  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  but  while  the  florets  are  still  un¬ 
opened  they  appear  to  be  covered  over 
with  a  layer  of  silver.  This  peculiarity 
is  common  to  all  the  varieties  of  C.  cari¬ 
natum,  but  in  the  new  white  variety  under 
notice  the  elimination  of  other  colours 
gives  to  the  disc  or  centre  a  beautiful  sil¬ 
very  appearance.  This  beautiful  and  dis¬ 
tinct  variety  is  being  offered  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Fell  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Flexham. 

- - 

WITH  a  view  to  preventing  another 
plague  of  wasps  next  season,  the  Hay¬ 
wards  Heath  Horticultural  Society  offer  a 
penny  for  every  queen  wasp  brought  to 
the  summer  show. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way, 4  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  -care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  oo  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Oom- 
petitim,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t>  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  pnpers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an<l  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  O.  C.  ”  for  the  article  on' 
“Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns,”  page  62. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “A.  Dennett”  for  the  article 
on  “  Carnations  in  Winter”  ;  and  another  to 
“  Wm.  P  Hu.stwait,”  for  the  article  on  “  Pre¬ 
venting  Seedlings- from  Damping,”  page  64. 


The  Balsam 


(lmpatiens  Balsamina.) 


This  well-known  ornamental  and  tender 
annual  is  one  of  our  showiest  summer  and 
autumn  flowers,  and  deserving  of  a  place 
in  every  garden.  A  native  of  India,  it  was 
first  cultivated  in  England  by  Gerarde  in 
1596.  In  these  days,  when  the  desidera¬ 
tum  is  flowering  plants  for  cutting  pur¬ 
poses,  the  Balsam  has  somewhat  fallen  in¬ 
to  disrepute.  Partial  success  only  attends 
its  bedding  out  in  our  northern  clime.  To 
its  worth  as  a  subject  for  pot  culture  the 
following  remarks  apply. 

Much  heat  is  not  necessary  for  the  Bal¬ 
sam  ;  seeds  can  be  sown,  and  the  resultant 
plants  grown  through  all  their  different 
stages  m  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  For 
over  a  dozen  years  I  admired  an  amateur's 
vigorous,  sturdy  plants  at  a  village  show 
not  far  from  where  f  write.  Year  after 
year  he  had  unqualified  success  with  his 
Balsams  raised  and  grown  in  his  little 
greenhouse.  He  finds  that  by  sowing  the 
first  week  in  May  the  plants  will  be  in 
proper  condition  for  showing  on  the  first. 
Saturday  of  September.  Instead  of  using 
pans  or  boxes,  he  puts  two  seeds  in  a 
small  pot,  using  light,  rich  soil,  and  when 
they  germinate  the  weak  one  is  taken  out 
and  the  strong  one  left.  This  avoids  the 
first  shift,  and  obviates  the  consequent 
risk  of  loss. 

If  sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  pot  them  off 
into  3  in.  pots  as  soon  as  the  rough  leaf 
appears,  making  sure  the  seed  leaves  are 
close  to  the  soil.  Equal  parts  of  good 
loam,  leaf-mould,  rotted  manure  and 
gritty  sand  mixed  together  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  compost.  When  the  roots  reach 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  shift  the  plants  into 
larger  ones,  repeating  this  operation  until 
they  are  in  8  or  9  in.  pots.  By  placing 
the  plants  as  deep  in  the  pots  as  possible, 
the  stems  emit  fresh  roots  wherever  they 
come  into  contact  with  the  soil,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  further  development  of  the 
plants. 

The  Balsam,  being  a  quick-growing, 
succulent  plant,  aim  at  producing  condi¬ 
tions  encouraging  to  free  growth.  To 
this  end,  do  not  leave  the  plants  too  long 
in  the  seed  bed,  or  they  will  be  spindly 
and  jveak.  Give  t.hem  a  good,  rich  soil, 
and  see  there  is  no  check  through  being 
pot-bound.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  be-  I 
come  dry  at  the  roots,  and  provide  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  give  air  when  opportunity 
offers.  Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass  to 
get  the  maximum  of  light,  and  water  them 
once  a  week  with  artificial  manure  when 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roofis  and  showing 
for  bloom.  Do  not  pinch  the  leader  to 
promote  the  growth  of  side"  shoots,  or  re- 1 
move  the  flower  buds  from  the  main  stem 
and  base  of  branches  to  increase  the  size 
of  plants  as  recommended  by  some.  The 
plants  are  never  more  elegant  and  effec-  : 
tive  than  when  grown  naturally,  without 
any  pinching  or  disbudding.  Grown  under  1 
the  conditions  described  above,  perfect 
specimens  will  be  the  result,  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  see 
them. 

S.  H. 


M.  t.  Greene. 
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Sweet  Pea 


Sutton’s 

Queen. 


One  of  the  most  distinct  novelties  that 
will  be  put  into  commerce  this  year  is 
undoubtedly  that  named  Sutton’s  Queen. 
The  primary  and  chief  distinction  is  that 
the  beautiful  pink  shading  overlies  a 
creamy  ground.  In  most  other  pink 
'varieties  coming  under  our  notice,  the 
■  shading  or  colour,  whatever  it  is,  over- 
,  lies  a  white  ground.  For  instance,  we 
have  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shades  of  pink  coming  under  the 
Spencer  type,  but  in  most  of  them  there 
is  a  white  ground  colour.  This  would 
also  apply  to  older  varieties  in  different 
shades,  either  of  rose  or  pink.  The  blos- 
jsoms  measured  2  in.  across  the  standard 
and  are  more  or  less  waved,  though  it  is 
not  so  strongly  waved  as  some  of  the 
varieties  which  made  their  appearance  at 
the  show  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  So¬ 
ciety  in  July  last.  The  wings  are  also 
waved  to  some  extent  and  widely  ex¬ 
panded. 

In  another  vein  of  thought,  we  should 
describe  this  variety  as  having  the  same 
relation  to  Countess  Spencer  and  paler 
varieties  as  the  Carnation  Mrs.  Burnett 
would  have  to  Enchantress.  Our  first  im¬ 
pression  was  that  the  shade  of  pink  was 
tinted  with  salmon,  but  the  creamy 
ground,  of  course,  introduces  an  element 
that  quite  deceives  the  eye  on  first  impres¬ 
sions.  In  any  case,  we  thought  highly  of 
the  variety  w'hen  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  at  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
Sweet  Pea  Show,  and  we  secured  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  it  from  Messrs.  Sutton.  Our 
readers  can  glean  from  this  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  flower  better  than  from 
description.  It  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  from  the  National  Sweet  Pea  So¬ 
ciety,  and  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the 
Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  last  year. 
We  hope  it  will  prove  a  very  fertile 
variety,  so  that  seeds  may  soon  be  obtain¬ 
able  to  supply  everybody  with  a  variety 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  please,  whether 
for  home  decorations  or  for  exhibition. 

- +++ - 


detrtaum  }IUs<ja.sUa  dhameleou. 


The  old  Sweet  Sultan  has  been  under¬ 
going  a  considerable  amount  of  develop¬ 
ment  or  evolution  in  recent  years,  and 
this  variety  is  one  of  them.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Sweet  Sultan  includes  the 
three  colours,  purple,  white  and  yellow7. 
The  new  types  have  rather  larger  flower 
heads  and  vary  in  the  number  of  ray 
florets,  but  the  chief  feature  that  charac¬ 
terises  them  is  the  way  in  w7hich  the  ray 
florets  are  cut  into  deep  fringes.  When 
two  or  three  rows  of  these  florets  overlap 
i  one  another  the  effect  is  very  cheerful 
when  used  as  cut  flowers  in  vases.  The 
variety  named  Chameleon  has  yellow  and 
rose  coloured  flowers  and  the  blooms  are 
similar  in  size  t'o  the  other  new  varieties 
1  of  this  type,  a  practically  giant  strain  of 
Sweet  Sultan.  This  new  variety  is  being 
offered  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co., 
High  Holborn,  London. 


Sweet  Pea  Sutton’s  Queen. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar. 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  -paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d,  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Golden  Privet. 

The  propagation  of  Golden  Privet  is 
very  simple  if  the  right  course  is  taken. 
Many  have  tried,  but  failed,  but  if  they 
will  try  the  following  experiment  success 
is  theirs.  Always  select  the  youngest 
shoots  for  cuttings.  Sever  immediately 
below  a  joint,  remove  the  lower  leaves, 
and  insert  the  cutting  in  a  light  sandy 
soil  in  a  frame,  or  in  a  box  about  four¬ 
teen  inches  deep  covered  over  with  loose 
glass.  Have  plenty  of  crocks  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  drainage,  make  the  soil  firm,  and 
keep  moist  and  shaded  from  the  sun  for 
several  weeks,  giving  a  little  airing  now 
and  then.  After  they  have  callused  they 
can  be  well  aired  before  planting  out. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


note-book  will  be  required,  for  herein 
should  be  recorded  the  varieties  that  are 
most  successful  in  the  particular  locality. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  what  is  a 
success  in  one  locality  may  be  a  complete 
failure  in  another.  The  best  standard 
sorts  should  be  selected,  to  secure  a  good 
return,  cheap  collections  of  seeds  being 
rejected,  as  they  often  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  just  what  one  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire.  Should  time,  money  and  space  be 
no  object,  some  of  the  new  varieties 
should  .be  given  a  trial.  Sometimes  some 
of  them  will  prove  an  advance  on  existing 
old  ones;  but  here,  again,  for  main  crops, 
be  conservative  ;  keep  on  with  the  often 
tried  and  trusted  varieties. 

T.  H. 

Harrow-Weald. 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

Lord  Aldenham  will  preside  at  the  69th 
Anniversarv  F  estival  -Dinner,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  this  Institution,  to  be  held  at  the 
Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on 
June  24th  next. 

- +++ - 

-  Sweet  Pea  - 


Elsie  Herbert. 


The  above  is  an  addition  to  the  Picotee 
edged  varieties  of  Sweet  Pea  and  as  a 
Picotee  it  is  a  great  advance  upon  Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer,  which  is  faintly  inclined 
that  way.  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
flowers  are.  white  with  the  faintest  tint  of 
blush,  deepening  to  pink  on  the  edges  of 
the  standard  and  wings.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  good  Picotee  of  the  Spencer  type.  The 
blooms  were  sent  us  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Breadmore,  120,  High  Street,  Winchester, 
on  the  26th  July  last,  just  after  the  show 
of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  was 
held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  when  the 
various  new  types  brought  forward  could 
be  compared.  It  was  accorded  an  Award 
of  Merit  by  the  N.S.P.S.  The  flowers 
sent  us  measured  2  in.  to  2\  in.  across  the 
standard. 


That  Manure  Heap. 

Now  that  John  Frost  has  put  such  a 
hard  crust  on  the  garden,  let  your  readers 
get  the  wheelbarrow  into  operation.  Every 
<  areful  gardener  has  a  manure  heap  of 
some  sort  ready  for  use  at  this  season,  be 
it  pig  manure,  etc.,  or  the  compost  heap. 
By  setting  to  work  and  placing  it  in  heaps 
on  the  ground  where  it  will  be  required  at 
digging  time,  it  can  be  done  now  with 
much  less  pushing  than  when  the  ground 
is  soft.  It  will  also  help  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  no  small  con¬ 
sideration  when  we  have  a  bitter  east  wind 
blowing  almost  all  the  heat  out  of  one. 
It  may,  too,  give  the  birds  a  better  chance 
of  c’taring  off  a  few  of  the  undesirables 
from  fhe  manure,  finding  them  food  and 
improving  the  value  of  the  added  matter. 

A.  A.  K. 


The  Tea  Leaves. 

There  is  a  cottage  window  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  which  is  always  admired  for  its  gay 
Geraniums,  which  are  a  picture  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  The  window  faces 
lue  south.  One  day  when  passing  I 
asked  the  old  lady  who  tends  them  how 
it  was  she  could  get  better  Geraniums  in 
her  window  than  most  people  could  in  a 
greenhouse.  She  replied,  “  Perhaps  they 
don’t'  give  them  any  tea  leaves  as  I  do.” 
There  may  .be  .  something  in  this,  but  I 
have:  a  suspicion  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
well-ripened  and  short-jointed  wood 
brought  about  by  the  cramped  condition 
>f  the  roots  and  exposure  to  full  sunlight, 
i.nd  to 'the  dry  atmosphere  which  would 
naturally  exist  in  the  dwelling  room,  two 
of  the  most  important  points  to  remember 
when  growing  Geraniums. 

A.  Dennett. 

Harbledown. 


The  Seed  Order. 

Now  that  February-is  here,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remind  all  ' enthusiastic  gar¬ 
deners  to  get  the  seed  order  made  out  and 
Posted  to  the  ^elected  seedsman.  The 


Maflaren  and  Sons. 
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-  Melon  - 


Suieet  Pea  Novelties 


FOR  1908. 


1  —By  THOMAS  DUNCAN. 


Amongst  Melons,  we  now  have  varieties 
with  green,  white  and  scarlet  flesh.  The 
latter  is  a  term  that  is  now  popularly 
used,  but  salmon-red  would  more  nearly 
explain  the  particular  shade  of  colour. 
These  three  extreme  shades  of  colour 
may,  however,  be  intermixed  in  the  com¬ 
bining  of  the  qualities  of  two  good  varie¬ 
ties  of  different  colours.  The  variety 
mentioned,  being  put  into  commerce  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  was  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Shamrock,  a  green  fleshed 
variety,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge,  a  popular 
variety  with  a  white  flesh.  The  flesh  of 
Eminence  is  of  a  shade  just  between  these 
two  types.  The  flesh  is  also  of  great 
depth  and  tempting  i.i  appearance,  and 
this  is  fully  borne  out  when  the  fruit  is 
tasted. 

The  fruit  itself  is  of  medium  size, 
densely  and  handsomely  netted,  so  that  it 
is  excellent  either  for  exhibition  or  table 
use.  It  is  also  an  early  fruiting  variety, 
so  that  even  where  space  is  limited  it 
might  be  accorded  a  trial  for  an  early 
supply  for  the  table.  The  plant  itself  is 
of  robust  constitution,  and  the  fruits  set 
readily.  It  was  raised  in  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
dens,  Windsor,  and  made  its  appearance 
at  the  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  last  year,  when  it 
was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit.  We  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration,  as  this  firm  is 
now  putting  the  novelty  into  commerce. 


When  one  learns  from  the  “Sweet  Pea 
Annual”  that  no  fewer  thanTji  new  kinds 
of  Sweet  Peas  were  placed  before  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  N.S.P.  Society 
at  their  show  in  London  on  the  16th  of 
July  last,  one  is  bound  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  these  flowers.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  were  not  considered  an  advance 
on'  older  sorts,  and  only  seven  received 
Awards  of  Merit,  viz.,  Elsie  Herbert, 
Evelyn  Hemus,  Nancy  Perkin,  Rosie 
Adams,  St.  George,  Silas  Cole,  and 
The  Marquis.  Two  of  these,  Silas  Cole 
and  Nancy  Perkin,  will  not  be  in  com¬ 
merce  this  year.  Two  days  later,  at 
Reading,  after  trial,  only  one  of  these, 
Saint  George,  was  considered  worthy  of 
a  further  award,  and  got  the  Silver  Medal 
as  the  best  novelty  of  the  year,  and  a 
First  Class  Certificate. 

Two  other  varieties — Princess  Victoria 
and  Prince  Olaf — although  passed  over  in 
London,  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

From  the  seed  catalogues  coming  to 
hand  new  Sweet  Peas,  both  of  the  waved 
and  grandiflora  type,  to  be  sent  out  this 
year  are  legion,  and  as  the  charm  of 
novelty  is  so  strong  within  most  of  us, 
notwithstanding  the  disappointments  we 
have  experienced  in  former  years,  we  will 


once  more  be  tempted  by  the  glowing  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  grow  as  many  as  we  have 
room  for.  The  following  list,  while  not 
exhaustive,  will  include  the  best,  and  as 
the  crop  of  seed  this  year  is  very  short 
readers  should  place  their  orders  as  early 
as  possible.  This  may  be  better  under¬ 
stood  when  it  is  learned  that  that  most 
progressive  of  firms,  Baker’s,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  announce  that  owing  to  the  very 
wet  and  cold  summer  they  are  unable  to 
offer  any  seed,  not  only  of  their  new 
varieties,  but  even  of  their  1907  novelties. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son. 

Probably  it  would  be  appropriate  that 
place  of  honour  should  be  given  to  St. 
George,  which  is  being  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  and  is  listed  in 
nearly  all  catalogues.  This  variety  first 
attracted  attention  at  the  N.S.P.S.  Show 
at  Ulverston  in  1906,  where  under  the 
name  of  Queen  of  Spain,  its  dazzling 
brightness  charmed  everyone,  and  it  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Merit.  In  1907,  under 
its  present  name,  it  got  an  Award  of  Merit 
at  London,  and  two  days  later,  after  trial 
at  Reading,  the  Silver  Medal  as  the  best 
novelty  of  the  year,  and  also  a  First  Class 
Certificate.  This  is  a  variety  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe.  The  standards  are  rich 
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bright  orange  scarlet,  very  large,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  the  wavy  form,  while  the  wings 
are  bold  and  well  opened,  of  a  slightly 
deeper  colour,  giving  the  whole  flower  a 
verv  brilliant  appearance.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  splendid  variety,  is  perfectly 
fixed  and  stands  the  sun  well. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Burpee  and  Co. 

Two  Spencer  varieties  that  we  find  in 
most  lists  are  Burpee’s  White  Spencer  and 
Burpee’s  Primrose  Spencer.  They  come 
to  us  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  but 
must  be  falcen  somewhat  on  trust.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  almost  identical  with 
Etta  Dyke  and  Clara  Curtis,  and  if  such 
is  the  case  in  another  year  they  must  ap¬ 
pear  under  these  names.  Both  are  strong 
growers,  the  standards  and  wings  being 
decidedly  waved,  and  are  well  worth 
growing. 

Both  are  said  to  be  quite  fixed,  and  Mr. 
Burpee  must  have  great  faith  in  them,  as 
he  is  offering  valuable  prizes  for  bunches 
of  them  at  London,  Dublin,  Ulverston, 
etc. 

Another  variety  being  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Burpee,  but  which  I  have  not  seen  cata¬ 
logued  by  any  seedsman  in  Britain,  not 
even  Mr.  Mackereth,  is  Burpee’s  Apple 
Blossom  Spencer,  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  popular  old  Apple  Blossom,  but  of 
enlarged  size  and  true  Spencer  type. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford. 

Mr.  Eckford  has  listed  12  novelties,  five 
of  which  are  offered  exclusively  by  him- 
self.  They  are  all  of  the  grandiflora  type, 
strong  growers,  offered  at  reasonable 
prices  and  illustrated  on  the  covers  of 
his  catalogue,  so  that  readers  by  procur¬ 
ing  it  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  different  varieties. 
They  are : — 

Mima  Johnston,  a  charming  bright  rose 
carmine,  with  upright  bold  standards 
slightly  shaded  salmon,  and  soft  rose 
wings. 

H.  J.  R.  Digges,  a  bright  claret  shaded 
maroon,  a  splendid  flower  that  will  be¬ 
come  popular  with  everyone  who  is  fond 
of  dark  flowers. 

James  Grieve,  a  fine  three-flowered  sul¬ 
phur  self,  with  a  bold  upright  standard, 
and  is  announced  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  yellow. 

Purple  King,  a  fine  bold  expanded 
giant  purple,  shaded  indigo. 

May  Perrett,  a  lovely  shade  of  ivory 
tinged  with  buff,  quite  unique,  and  sure 
to  become  a  great  favourite. 

Mr.  Eckford  is  sending  out  the  white 
and  primrose  Spencers  under  the  names 
of  White  Waved  and  Primrose  Waved. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  have  surpassed 
themselves  this  season,  and  are  sending 
out  the  finest  set  of  novelties;  they  have 
ever  done,  five  of  which  are  their  own. 
They  are  The  Marquis,  which  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  N.S.P.  Society’s 
Show  at  Ulverston  in  1906,  and  which  was 
confirmed  in  London  in  1907.  It  was  also 
awarded  First  Class  Certificates  at  Car¬ 
diff,  Southampton,  Luton,  etc.  When 
shown  by  Mr.  Bolton  under  the  name  of 
Queen  of  Norway,  which  is  synonymous, 
it  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
N.S.P.S.  at  London  in  1906.  Mr.  Bolton 
has  decided  to  rename  his  Queen  of  Nor¬ 
way  The  Marquis.  (This  is  surely  the 
wrong  way  about  and  is  departing  from 
former  precedent,  as  Queen  of  Norway 


was  first  shown,  and  should  have  had  pri¬ 
ority  of  name.)  This  is  a  splendid  variety, 
practically  fixed,  and  may  be  described  as 
a  rosy  heliotrope  self  of  the  finest  Spen¬ 
cer  formation,  a  very  strong  grower,  and 
very  often  carrying  four  flowers  on  long 
stems. 

Princess  Victoria  is  another  charming 
Spencer,  midway  between  The  Countess 
and  Mrs.  H.  Sykes.  At  the  Holland  Park 
Show  this  Pea  attracted  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  and  also 
the  Princess  Victoria,  and  at  their  joint 
request  was  named  Princess  Victoria.  It 
has  received  the  following  awards ; — 
Award  of  Merit,  N.S.P.S.  ;  Award  of 
Merit,  R.H.S.  ;  First  Class  Certificates  at 
Wolverhampton,  Luton,  Handsworth, 
Dunfermline,  etc. 

Princess  Victoria  and  The  Marquis  are 
illustrated  on  the  front  cover  of  the  1908 
catalogue. 

Menie  Christie  is  another  giant  Spencer 
with  purplish-carmine  standards  and  rosy 
magenta  wings. 

Prince  Olaf,  grandiflora  type,  is  an¬ 
other  variety  that  received  the  hall  mark 
of  the  N.S.P.S.,  after  trial  at  Reading. 
The  ground  colour,  both  of  the  standard 
and  wings,  is  white  marbled  with  clear 
blue. 

Although  striped  flowers  are  not  so 
popular  as  seifs,  this  variety  is  well  worth 
growing. 

Dobbie’s  other  novelty  is  Hannah  Dale, 
also  of  the  old  type,  a  rich  maroon  self, 
the  wings,  if  anything,  being  a  shade 
lighter  than  the  standard. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore. 

From  Mr.  Breadmore,  who  had  such  a 
successful  show  season,  we  have  a  long 
list  of  novelties,  and  among  them  three  ol 
the  very  best  of  the  year,  namely,  Audrey 
Crier,  Etta  Dyke,  and  Elsie  Herbert. 

Audrey  Crier,  a  lovely  shade  of  pink, 
the  standards  being  waved  and  crinkled. 
When  it  is  mentioned  that  this  variety  re¬ 
ceived  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  N.S.P.S. 
and  also  a  First  Class  Certificate  in  1906, 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.  in  1906. 
and  also  the  Silver  Medal  at  Ulverston  in 
1907,  no  more  need  be  said  in  its  praise. 

Etta  Dyke,  the  white  Spencer  we  know, 
and  from  which  we  all  expect  so  much,  is 
a  flower  of  enormous  size,  and  received 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  N.S.P.S.  in  1906. 
Its  doings  this  year  will  be  watched  with 
interest,  as  it  has  a  dangerous  rival  al¬ 
ready  in  the  field — Nora  Unwin. 

Elsie  Herbert  is  generally  described  as 
a  blush  Spencer,  but  ought  rather  to  be 
named  a  Picotee  Spencer,  as  in  colour  it 
is  blush  white  with  a  considerably  deeper 
edge.  Although  not  quite  fixed,  it  is  such 
a  lovely  variety  that  all  should  grow  it. 
It  easily  won  the  Gold  Medal  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  vote  class  at  Ulverston  in  1907,  and 
also  received  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
N.S.P.S.  in  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Breadmore’s  other  novelties  are: — 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  a  lovely  deep 
buff  Spencer  with  a  distinct  margin  of 
rose. 

Prince  of  Asturias,  a  lovely  dark 
variety,  the  standard  being  beautifully 
waved  and  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour, 
while  the  wings  are  deep  purple. 

Miss  M.  A.  Linzie,  a  very  large  pink 
Spencer. 

Vera  Jeffery,  a  pale  pink  of  the  waved 
type. 

Dudley  Lees,  a  fine  deep  maroon. 

J.  T.  Crier,  a  fine  l avender. 


Hilda  Jeffery,  a  bicolor,  delicate  rose 
shaded  cream. 

The  last  three  are  of- the  grandiflora 
type. 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton. 

Mr.  Bolton,  who,  by  the  way,  ought  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  tasty  catalogue, 
has  listed  no  fewer  than  13  novelties,  in¬ 
cluding  six  of  his  own.  They  are  : — -  ■ 

Clara  Curtis,  the  giant  cream  Spencer 
we  know,  and  which  charmed  everyone 
who  saw  it  last  year.  The  flowers  are  of 
'he  largest  size,  and  usually  borne  four  on 
a  spike.  This  is  one  of  the  best  varieties 
in  commerce,  comes  perfectly  true,  and 
should  be  grown  by  every  competitor.  If 
Burpee’s  Cream  Spencer  is  synonymous, 
it  is  a  splendid  variety. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bell,  another  lovely  Spen¬ 
cer  variety  that  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  from  the  Royal  'Caledonian  Society 
in  1907.  The  colour  is  rich  apricot-pink 
on  a  cream  ground,  an  extra  strong 
grower,  and  quite  fixed. 

Purity,  a  lovely  large  pure  white  Spen¬ 
cer,  synonymous,  I  would  say,  with  Etta 
Dyke. 

Beauty,  a  splendid  light  blush  pink 
Spencer. 

Mr.  Bolton’s  other  two  novelties  are  of 
the  old  type,  both  good  growers  and  per¬ 
fectly  fixed.  They  are  : — Regina,  a  giant 
Black  Michael,  a  much  stronger  grower 
with  larger  flowers,  and  Blackbird,  an¬ 
other  lovely  dark  variety,  and  absolutely 
fixed.  ^  j 

Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin. 

Mr.  Unwin,  whose  novelties  last  year 
gave  such  universal  satisfaction,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  four  this  year,  namely : — 

Miss  E.  F.  Drayson,  a  beautiful  scarlet, 
after  the  Unwin  type  but  larger  than 
Gladys,  a  good  bold  flower  of  grand  form. 
This  colour  supplies  a  long-felt  want  in 
the  waved  type,  is  quite  fixed,  and  will  be 
much  sought  after  by  exhibitors. 

Chrissie  Unwin,  another  scarlet  Unwin, 
but  quite  a  shade  lighter  than  Miss  Dray¬ 
son,  but  of  the  same  size  and  form ;  a 
most  desirable  variety. 

Bobby  K.,  a  beautiful  Apple  blossom 
blush  of  the  largest  Spencer  type,  some¬ 
what  after  the  style  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes,  and  a  grand  variety  in  every  way. 

White  Countess  Spencer,  a  lovely  white 
waved,  synonymous  with  Etta  Dyke. 

Messrs.  Stark  and  Son. 

Messrs.  Stark  and  Son  are  sending  out 
six  novelties,  all  of  the  Spencer  type. 

Horace  Skipper  is  an  enormous,  fine,  • 
deep  rosy  pink  self. 

Nell  Gwynne,  deep  cream,  suffused 
pink  ;  awarded  First  Class  Certificate  at 
Cardiff  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Class  j 
Certificate  at  Leicester.  A  variety  well 
worth  growing. 

Olive  Ruffell,  also  awarded  First  Class 
Certificate  at  Cardiff  and  Silver  Medal 
and  First  Class  Certificate  at  Leicester, 
is  a  lovely  bright  salmon,  having  a  gold 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  standard.  An¬ 
other  splendid  variety. 

Maggie  Stark,  an  intensified  Heler 
Lewis,  which  it  much  resembles.  One  ol 
the  best  novelties,  but  seed  very  scarce. 

Silver  Wings,  a  beautiful  variety, 
colour,  white  splashed  with  pale  pink 
very  dainty  and  pr.-tty. 

Lorna  -Doone,  Apple  blossom  blusl 
Spencer,  somewhat  resembles  Mrs.  H 
Sykes  only  slightly  paler  and  smaller 
but  remarkably  free  Bloomer. 
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Sweet  Pea  Lord  Nelson. 


Sweet  Pea  Lord  Nelson.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 

From  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  comes 
one  of  the  very  finest  noveMes  of  the  year 
— Sutton’s  Queen.  Its  magnificent  frilled 
flowers  measure  over  2  in.  across  the  stan¬ 
dard,  and  the  unrivalled  combination  of 
pure  pink  on  deep  cream  ground  give  the 
richest  and  most  refined  colouring  at¬ 
tained  in  Sweet  Peas.  Under  the  provin¬ 
cial  names  of  Mrs.  Rotnera  and  Miss 
Hilda  Chamberlain,  this  variety  has 
gained  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
N.S.P.S.  and  a  First  Class  Certificate  at 
Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham. 

Mr.  Sydenham  intended  sending  out 
five  novelties  this  season,  and  had  a 
lovely  plate  of  them  prepared  and  sent  out 
with  his  catalogue,  but  unfortunately  he 
has  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
to  procure  a  supply  of  Evelyn  Hemus,  and 
in  consequence  they  are  reduced  to  four. 
Besides  Burpee’s  White  and  Primrose 
Spencer  he  is  offering  two  fine  varieties  of 
the  old  type,  both  raised  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
of  Norwich.  These  are — Miss  Millie  Mas- 
lin,  a  rich,  deep  rosy  crimson,  much 
darker  in  colour  and  a  finer  flower  than 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Herbert  Smith,  named  after  Mr.  Syden¬ 
ham’s  secretary,  and  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  N.S.P.S.,  is  a  lovely 
bicolor,  an  improved  or  larger  Evelyn 
Byatt,  or  between  that  and  St.  George. 
Both  these  varieties  are  good  growers,  and 
Mr.  Svdenham  has  great  hopes  of  them. 

Miss  Hemus. 

Miss  Hemus,  the  raiser  of  Paradise,  is 
putting  on  the  market  a  number  of 
novelties,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
Evelyn  Hemus  and  Paradise  Carmine. 

Evelyn  Hemus,  Award  of  Merit  R.H.S  , 
Award  of  Merit  N.S.P.S.,  First  Class  Cer¬ 
tificate,  Woodbridge,  etc.  A  grand 
variety ;  colour,  cream,  edged  with  terra 
cotta,  waved  standards ;  a  flower  of  great 
size  and  of  exquisite  refinement.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  novelties  we  have,  but 
unfortunately  the  crop  of  seed  is  very 
short. 

Paradise  Carmine,  Award  of  Merit 
R.H.S.,  First  Class  Certificate,  Wood- 
bridge,  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  John 
Ingman,  but  a  very  fine  stock  of  it. 

Others  of  Miss  Hemus’s  novelties  are 
Paradise  Cream,  Paradise  White,  Para¬ 
dise  Ivory,  Paradise  Regained,  Lucy 
Hemus,  Hester,  etc. 

Mr.  Silas  Cole. 

Mr.  Cole  is  sending  out  Lady  Althorp, 
a  lovely  flower  of  Spencer  form  and 
colour  white  with  a  metallic  sheen  of 
fawn  which  tones  off  to  white  with  age. 
Mr.  Cole  is  also  sending  out  his  virginal 
stocks  of  Countess  Spencer,  John  Ingman 
and  Helen  Lewis,  and  as  he  is  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the1  Spencer  type,  and  this  is  the 
first  time  these  varieties-are  being  offered 
by  himself  to  the  public,  readers  should 
order  early  not  to  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Horace  Wright. 

Mr.  T.  Stevenson’s  Rosie  Adams,'  which 
received  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the 
N.S.P.'S.,  is  being  put  on  the  market  by 
Mr.  Horace  Wright.  This  is  a  lovely 
waved  variety,  rich  mauve  in  wings  and 
standard,  but  in  the  latter  shading  to 
rose,  quite  distinct,  very  large  and  one  of 
the  finest  novelties  of  the  season,  but 
stock  is  very  limited: 


As  frequently  happens,  a  sport  makes 
its  appearance  in  more  than  one  estab¬ 
lishment  simultaneously,-  and  the  more 
places  in  which  it  sports  during  one  year 
the  more  names  the  variety  is  likely  to 
have.  It  seems  that  the  sport  occurred  in 
Ireland  and  in  England  at  the  same  time. 
The  first  one  reaching  America  was  being 
sent  out  as  Burpee’s  Brilliant  Blue,  while 
at  home  Messrs.  House  and  Son  called  it 
Lord  Nelson,  and  that  now  is  the  name 
adopted  by  the  National  Sweet  Pea  So¬ 
ciety  and  others.  It  is  simply  a  biilliant 
and  brighter  form  of  Navy  Blue,  and  if  it 
keeps  its  character,  the  well  known 
variety  of  that  name  is  bound  to  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  when 
this  has  had  time  to  get  scattered  about 


Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  has  catalogued  no 
fewer  than  12  novelties,  the  best  of  which 
is  Mis.  R.  C.  Pulling,  an  immense  Spen¬ 
cer,  pure  white  beautifully  tinted  red.  A 
splendid  variety  and  most  distinct. 

The  best  of  the  other  varieties  are  :  — 

Acme,  a  grand  blush  white ;  Bob,  a 
fine  variety  with  deep  red  standard  and 
tinted  rose  wings ;  Keston  Red,  a  much 
improved  Scarlet  Gem;  Mrs.  Tom  Fagg, 
slightly  waved  variety,  colour  rich  mauve 


over  the  land  as  the  result  of  plenty  of 
seed  being  available. 

We  had  flowers  of  it  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms, 
Wisbech,  on  the  26th  July  last  year,  and 
from  these  our  illustration  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  The  standard  is  very  dark  violet- 
blue,  but  the  wings  have  a  much  brighter 
blue  effect,  though  it  very  largely  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  incidence  of  light,  and  a 
bunch  of  cut  flowers  may  give  different 
shades  under  different  intensities  or 
brightness  of  light,  but  the  effect  is 
much  brighter  than  that  of  the  well  known 
Navy  blue.  As  to  the  general  form  of 
the  flower,  we  can  refer  our  readers  to  the 
illustration.  We  need  only  add  that  it  is 
now  listed  by  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  as  the  best  of  its  colour. 


tinted  pink;  Winnie  Cleve,  a  rich  mauve 
slightly  tinted  blue.  Mi\_  Jones's  other 
novelties  are  Florence  Crutcher,  Mrs.  E. 
Herbert,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Foley,  Mrs.  J.  Miller, 
Negro  and  Peacock. 

Mr.  Perrier. 

From  Mr.  Perrier  come  two  varieties 
that  we  find  listed  in  several  catalogues, 
namely: — 

Constance  Oliver,  cream  ground  suf¬ 
fused  with  pink,  which  deepens  towards 
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the  margin,  waved  type.  First  Class  Cer¬ 
tificate,  Southampton.  A  splendid  variety. 
T-here  seems  to  be  great  similarity  be¬ 
tween  several  varieties  of  this  colour  be¬ 
ing  sent  out. 

Marjorie  Willis,  First  Class  Certificate, 
Southampton,  also  a  very  fine  variety, 
that  may  best  be  described  as  a  Prince  of 
Wales  Spencer. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Bieberstedt. 

From  Messrs.  Bell  and  Bieberstedt, 
Leith,  comes  a  lovely  lavender,  named 
Mrs.  Bieberstedt.  When  seen  growing  at 
Jieir  trial  grounds  it  Was  perfectly  fixed, 
a  very  strong  grower,  with  three  or  four 
flowers  on  a  stem. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co. 

From  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co., 
Coggeshall,  we  have — 

Mrs.  William  King,  a  lovely  Spencer, 
somewhat  similar  to  John  Ingman,  and 
guaranteed  to  contain  go  per  cent,  fixed 
plants. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son  have  listed 
three  novelties  : — 

Rosie  Gilbert,  a  waved  King  Edward; 
Miss  West,  a  large  wavy  carmine  self; 
and  Britannia,  a  fine  deep  blue. 

Messrs.  House  and  Son. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son  are  put¬ 
ting  on  the  market  Harold,  a  fine  cream 
self,  which  is  having  a  good  sale. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Mackereth. 

Mr.  Mackereth  is  sending  out  two  very 
fine  varieties,  both  of  the  old  type, 
namely :  — 

Devonshire  Cream,  a  very  beautiful 
cream  self,  deeper  in  colour,  than  Mrs. 
Collier,  and  a  very  strong  grower.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  flower  stalks  carry 
four  flowers  of  enormous  size. 

Finetta  Bathurst,  a  white  of  the  old  type, 
which  the  raiser  declares  to  be  an  im¬ 
provement  on  Dorothy  Eckford.  If  so, 
it  must  well  be  worth  growing.  Both 
these  varieties  were  raised  by  Mr.  Bath- 
hurst,  Devon. 

I  have  purposely  kept  Mr.  Mackereth’s 
name  to  the  last,  because  we  find  that  he 
seems  to  have  the  knack  of  getting  round 
the  soft  side  of  other  raisers  and  procur¬ 
ing  their  novelties,  as  we  find  from  his 
lists  that  he  is  justified  in  claiming  to 
have  "The  Sweet  Pea  Clearing  House.'’ 
He  has,  however,  a  formidable  rival  jn 
Mr.  Horace  Wright,  and  by  another  sea¬ 
son  had  better  look  to  his  laurels.  Both 
of  these  have  catalogued  the  novelties  of 
Messrs.  Breadmore,  Burpee,  Perrier, 
Dobbie,  Stark,  Hurst,  Hemus,  Stevenson, 
Sydenham,  Unwin,  etc.  Mr.  Mackereth, 
in  addition  to  these,  has  those  of  Messrs. 
Bolton,  Jones,  Bell  and  Bieberstedt,  and 
of  course  his  own  twin  varieties.  Any 
reader  having  difficulty  in  procuring  any 
novelty  in  commerce  should  apply  either 
to  Mr.  Mackereth  or  Mr.  Wright. 

Such  is  the  Sweet  Pea  novelty  list  for 
the  season;  truly  a  most  extensive  one. 
How  many  of  them  will  stand  the  test  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  In  no  season  have  we 
had  so  many  fine  varieties  offered,  but 
while  making  that  statement  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  we 
have  never  had  so  many  seemingly  worth¬ 
less  ones,  and  it  will  "be  no  easy  matter 
for  growers  to  separate  the  grain  from 
the  chaff. 


Last  year,  when  over  thirty  Sweet  Pea 
novelties  were  distributed,  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  considered  that  the  number  was  very 
large.  This  year,  however,  there  must 
be  something  near  a  hundred,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  1907  seed 
crop. 

The  stocks  of  many  novelties  are  very 
limited,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  not  a 
trade  dodge  when  the  raiser  advertises 
that  his  stock  is  small,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  few  varieties  are  already  abso¬ 
lutely  exhausted.  Early  orders  are  there¬ 
fore  strongly  advised. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  large 
number  of  novelties  includes  some  that, 
when  grown  together,  will  prove  to  be 
identical.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  new  break  occurs  it  is  generally 
found  with  several  growers  at  the  same 
time.  Each  has  about  as  much  claim  as 
the  others  to  consider  it  his  own  novelty, 
and  the  practice  of  the  N.S.P.S.  has  been 
to  give  the  privilege  of  naming  the  variety 
to  the  one  who  exhibits  it  first.  The 
greatest  credit,  however,  is  due  to  the 
grower  who  first  succeeds  in  obtaining  a 
fixed  stock. 

Several  of  this  year’s  novelties,  also, 
although  not  absolutely  identical  with 
each  other  or  with  previous  introductions, 
are  yet  so  nearly  alike  that  only  very 
large  growers  will  require  -to  grow  more 
than  one  of  the  type. 

Eckfords,  who  until  recent  years  held 
almost  a  monopoly  in  novelty  raising,  are, 
as  would  Ire  expected,  offering  several  fine 
varieties,  five  of  which  are  of  their  own 
raising.  James  Grieve  is  not  the  largest 
cream  variety,  but  it  is  looked  upon  by 
many  experts  as  being  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  true  yellow  that  has  yet  been 
seen,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed.  Purple  King  is  as  fine  a  shade  of 
purple  as  has  yet  been  exhibited,  and  is 
a  flower  of  good  size,  although  not  of 
waved  form.  We  have  recently  received 
several  very  beautiful  combinations  of 
cream  and  pink  from  Eckford's,  and  in 
May  Perrett  we  have  another,  which,  al¬ 
though  not  of  large  size,  is  sure  to  find 
admirers.  Mima  Johnston,  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  having  seen,  but  it  is  described 
as  being  bright  rose  carmine,  slightly 
shaded  with  salmon.  H.  J.  R.  Digges  is 
a  pale  maroon  variety,  the  exact  shade  of 
which  has  not  before  been  represented  in 
the  Sweet  Pea. 

Eckfords  also  offer  three  varieties  that 
are  being  introduced  bv  wholesale  firms, 
and  four  varieties  that  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  bv  Lobbies.  The  former  will  be 
noticed  further  on.  The  latter,  together 
with  two  other  varieties  that  Dobbies  are 
introducing,  were  mentioned  in  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  .the  firm's  .Sweet  Pea  grounds  that 
apneared  in  these  pages  in  the  number 
dated  24th  August  last,  so  they  will  be 
described  at  less  length  here  than  per¬ 
haps  their  merit  deserves.  Princess  Vic¬ 
toria  is  a  variety  slightly  deeper  than 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  of  true  Spencer 
size  and  form.  The  Marquis  is  a  rosy 


mauve  form  of  Countess  Spencer,  -  and 
very  large.  Prince  Olaf,  although  of 
medium  size,  is  the  best  blue  striped 
flower  yet  raised.  These  three  varieties 
have  each  received  the  Award  of  Merit 
of  the  N.S.P.S.,  the  first  and  third  after 
having  been  tested  as  to  fixity.  Menie 
Christie  is  the  best  magenta-purple  we 
yet  have,  very  like  Mrs.  Chas.  Mander, 
but  of  a  more  brilliant  colour.  Hannah. 
Dale  is  a  large  maroon,  but  not  waved; 
Dobbies’  White  Spencer  is  sometimes 
shaded  blush,  and  I  do  not  think  it  the 
best  of  its  type.  After  having  seen  these 
six  varieties  growing,  I  believe  that  they 
are.  all  practically  fixed. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  is  this  year  again 
scarce,  but  this  fact  is  less  serious  than 
last  year,  as  there  are  several  varieties 
that  can  now  be  substituted  for  it.  In 
addition  to  Princess  Victoria  is  Bobbie 
K.,  from  Mr.  Unwin.  After  growing  it 
last  year  I  can  testify  as  to  its  fixity.  If 
anything,  it  is  superior  to  Mrs.  H.  Sykes. 
From  the  same  raiser  come  also  three 
other  novelties.  Chrissie  Unwin  and  Miss 
E.  F-.  Drayson  are  identical  in  form  and 
size.  In  colour  the  latter  resembles 
Queen  Alexandra,  but  it  is  of  larger  size. 
Last  summer  I  measured  flowers  over 
two  inches  across  the  standard.  The 
shape  is  very  bold  and  expanded,  but  it 
is  not  of  the  Spencer  type.  Chrissie  Un¬ 
win  is  a  shade  or  so  nearer  to  Coccinea. 
Mr.  Unwin  is  distributing  his  own  fixed 
stock  of  white  Countess  Spencer  or  Etta 
Dyke. 

Many  English  firms  are  offering  Mr. 
Burpee's  stocks  of  White  and  Cream 
Countess  Spencer,  and  large  prizes  are 
being  offered  for  bunches  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  at  forthcoming  exhibitions.  These 
are  not,  perhaps,  of  the  greatest  substance, 
but  in  size  each  should  prove  unequalled 
in  its  section.  The  former  is  more  waved 
than  Nora  Unwin,  and  seems  a  little 
better.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the 
waved  whites  of  several  English  raisers. 
A  stock  I  grew  last  year,  and  several  I 
saw,  seemed  to  be  somewhat  shaded  or 
edged  wuth  green,  when  first  opening. 

Another  variety  that  is  Being  offered  by 
many  firms  is  St.  George,  which  was 
shown  in  1906  under  the  name  of  Queen 
of  Spain.  It  was  obtained  from  .Gorge¬ 
ous  by  Mr.  Newby  of  Hurst  and  Sons, 
who  are  distributing  it.  From  the 
N.S.P.S.  it  won  the  Silver  Medal  for  the 
best  novelty  put  forward  in  *1907,  and  a 
First  Class  Certificate.  As  I  saw  it  grow¬ 
ing  it  was  quite  fixed,  and  its  awards 
testify  to  this.  It  is  the  nearest  approach 
we  have  to  orange-scarlet,  and  larger  and 
brighter  than  Evelyn  Byatt  or  any  of  the 
other  improvements  on  Gorgeous  that 
have  recently  been  distributed;  but  it  is 
not  so  large  as  Helen  Lewis,  and  should 
be  a  companion,  not  a  supplanter,  of  that 
variety.  St.  George  is  of  good  size,  not 
of  the  Spencer  form,  although  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  slightly  wavy. 

Rosy  Adams  was  raised  by  Mr.  T. 
Stevenson,  and  is  being  distributed  by 
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Mr.  Horace  Wright.  It  has  received  the 
.Award  of  Merit  of  the  N.S.P.S.,  and  is  of 
!the  true  Spencer  form,  and  last  year  came 
absolutely  true.  It  is  bi-colored,  the 
wings  being  mauve  and  the .  standard 
mauve  shading  towards  rose. 

From  Mr.  Bolton  we  have  six  novel¬ 
ties.  Clara  Curtis  will  probably  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  Burpee’s  Cream  Spencer,  but 
as  Mr.  Bolton  has  exhibited  it  several 
times  in  England,  his  name  should  have 
precedence.  Purity  is  also  probably 
identical  with  Etta  Dyke  and  Burpee's 
waved  Spencer.  Beauty  is  a  splendid 
blush  form  of  Countess  Spencer,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  be  fixed.  Mrs.  Henry  Bell 
is  also  guaranteed  fixed ;  it  is  a  cream- 
shaded  Apricot  pink,  and  of  waved  form. 
The  stock  of  this  variety  is  said  to  be 
small.  Regina  and  Blackbird  from  the 
same  grower  are  dark  varieties,  and  both 
are  said  to  be  fixed. 

Constance  Oliver,  from  Mr.  Lumley, 
is  looked  upon  by  some  as  the  finest 
novelty  of  the  year  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  doubt  as  to  its  fixity.  It 
is  a  considerably  deeper  form  of  Mrs.  H. 
Bell,  and  is  of  Countess  Spencer  form. 
Marjorie  Willis,  from  the  same  raiser,  is 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Spencer  form,  and 
.-hould  be  good  if  fixed. 

Sutton's  Queen  ha?  been  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Rothera  and 
under  several  other  names,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  N.S.P.S. 


It  is  another  cream-pink  of  large  size, 
and  slightly  waved  form. 

Two  other  waved  creamy  pink  varieties 
come  from  Mr.  Stark.  They  are  Nell 
Gwynne  and  Olive  Ruffell,  the  latter 
being  deeper  in  colour  than  the  former. 
From  the  same  raiser  we  also  have 
Maggie  Stark,  which  resembles  Helen 
Lewis,  but  is  said  to  be  more  brilliantly 
coloured  ;  Lorna  Doone,  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  identical  with  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes :  Silver  Wings,  a  rather  poorly- 
marked,  red-streaked  variety,  but  of 
Spencer  form ;  and  Horace  Skipper,  a 
deep  form  of  Countess  Spencer. 

From  Mr.  Cole  we  have  Lady  Althorp, 
white  flushed  with  pink,  of  Countess 
Spencer  form. 

This  same  description  applies  to  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones’  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pulling.  This 
grower  also  distributes  eleven  other 
novelties,  including  Keston  Red,  a  new 
Scarlet,  and  Mrs.  Tom  Fagg,  mauve 
tinted  with  pink. 

Mr.  Svdenham’s  Herbert  Smith  is  a  bi¬ 
color  in  the  way  of  Evelyn  Byatt  or  St. 
George,  and  Miss  Millie  Maslin,  if  true 
to  description,  should  prove  a  very  fine 
crimson.  Unfortunately,  I  have  seen 
neither  of  these  two  varieties. 

Miss  Hemus  is  commencing  her  career 
in  the  Sweet  Pea  trade  with  at  least  one 
remarkably  fine  and  distinct  variety. 
This  is  Evelyn  Hemus,  a  large  flower 
somewhat  of  Countess  Spencer  form, 
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coloured  cream  and  edged,  and  slightly 
shaded  with  red.  I  believe  it  to  be  quite- 
fixed.  It  has  received  the  Award  of 
Merit  of  the  N.S.P.S.  and  Award  of 
Merit  of  the  R.H.S.  The  latter  award 
has  also  been' made  to  Paradise  Carmine, 
a  variety  very  like  John  Ingman,  but  some 
think  it  better.  Miss  Hemus  also  offer- 
about  a  dozen  other  novelties,  including 
white  and  cream  forms  of  Paradise  (Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer),  Zero,  a  new  white  for  forc¬ 
ing,  and  Paradise  Ivory,  a  smaller  form 
of  Evelyn  Hemus  with  less  red  in  it. 

Owing  to  the  truly  magnificent  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Breadmore’s  novelties  have 
been  exhibited  at  most  of  the  principal 
shows  in  England,  they  should  be  well 
known  by  now.  Audrey  Crier  is  by  many 
considered  to  be  the  finest  of  all  the 
waved  pinks.  It  is  a  very  bright  shade 
of  rosy  pink,  slightly  flushed  with  orange. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  being  nearly  identi¬ 
cal  with  May  Malcolm.  Most  large- 
growers  have  got  stocks  of  this  variety, 
but  this  shade  of  pink  seems  to  be  very- 
difficult  to  fix.  A  stock  I  had  last  year  only 
sported  into  Helen  Lewis,  and  several 
stocks  I  saw  were  half  true,  the  remainder 
of  the  plants  being  Helen  Lewis  and 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes.  Mr.  Breadmore 
has  received  for  this  the  Silver  Medal  and 
First-class  Certificate  of  the  N.S.P.S.. 
and  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  R.H.S, 
Etta  Dyke  is  the  name  for  The  white  form 
of  Countess  Spencer  to  which  priority  hav 


Dwarf  or  French  Bean  Webbs'  New  Supreme. 


Amongst  novelties  being  put  forward 
this  year  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  is  a  fine  new 
variety  of  dwarf  Bean  named  Supreme. 
The  pods  are  of  the  greatest  length  for 
this  particular  type,  smooth,  flat  and 
nearly  straight,  so  that  a  dish  of  them  has 
a  splendid  appearance.  For  home  use  the 
shape  is  of  no  particular  importance  so 
long  as  the  Bean  is  inviting.  The  skin  is 


of  a  beautiful  soft  green,  .while  the  pods 
are  fleshy  and  of  first-class  quality  . when 
cooked.  The  variety  bears  profusely-,  and 
is  well  worth  trying  as  a  novelty  amongst 
vegetables. 

We  are  aware  that  in  most  small  gar¬ 
dens  the  Runner  Bean  reigns  almost 
solely-,  but  the  dwarf  varieties  might  well 
be  employed  on  the  borders  of  small  gar¬ 
dens  where  Potatos  cannot  be  expected 


to  produce  very  good  crops  on  account  of 
their  being  more  or  less  shut  in  by-  house- 
and  fences.  They  may  be  grown  in  row? 
15m.  to  i8in.  apart  and  require  no  stak¬ 
ing.  They  may  also  be  sown  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  Scarlet  Runner,  as  thev 
are  really  a  degree  hardier  and  not  so 
likely-  to  get  cut  down  by  an  untimelv 
frost  in  late  spring.  The  illustration  of 
this  beautiful  Bean  was  placed  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons. 


Webbs'  New  Supreme  Dwarf  French  Bean. 


Webb  and  Sons.. 
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been  given  by  the  N.S.P.S.,  and  under 
which  Mr.  Breadmore  received  the  Award 
of  Merit  of  that  Society.  Elsie  Herbert  is 
a  pale  blush  Spencer,  with  a  deeper  edg¬ 
ing,  and  has  won  several  honours.  Prince 
of  jhe  Asturias  is  a  Spencer  Maroon, 
and,  when  true,  is  probably  the  best  of 
its  class  as  yet  on  the  market.  Mr. 
Breadmore  also  offers  several  other  pink 
forms  of  Countess  Spencer,  of  which 
M.  A.  Linzee  has  been  very  well  exhi¬ 
bited. 

Mr.  Mackereth'o  Finetta  Bathurst  is  a 
selection  from  Dorothy  Eckford  and 
Devonshire  Cream,  its  cream  form  is  more 
deeply  coloured  than  Mrs.  Collier. 

Mrs.  William  King  is  very  like  John 
I  ngman,  but,  as  it  is  guaranteed  to  be 
fixed,  it  should  prove  useful  to  -those  who 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  fixed 
stock  of  the  latter. 

There  are  other  Sweet  Pea  novelties  for 
1908,  but  those  named  include  nearly  all 
the  best  and  most  important. 

In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  large 
number  of  novelties,  all  who  have  not 
followed  very  closely  the  evolution  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  will  be  absolutely  bewildered. 

1  will,  therefore,  name  a  selection  of 
twelve  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  from 
previous  introductions.  This  should  in¬ 
clude  Etta  Dyke  (i.e.,  White  Countess 
Spencer),  Clara  Curtis  (i.e., .Cream  Coun¬ 
tess  opencer),  St.  George,  The  Marquis, 
Menie  Christie  or  Rosy  Adams,  Evelyn 
Hemus,  Miss  E.  1 .  Drayson  or  Chrissie 
Unwin,  one  of  the  creamy-pink  forms  of 
Countess  Spencer,  Audrey  Crier,  Elsie 
Herbert,  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  James 
Grieve. 

I  believe  that  there  are  fixed  stocks  of 
the  first  eight  of  these.  As  .to  the  others 
I  should  not  like  to  say,  but  the  last  men¬ 
tion  should  certainly  come  true,  for  it 
comes  from  a  very  reputable  house. 

As  varieties,  Bobbie  K.,  Princess  Vic¬ 
toria,  Maggie  Stark,  and  others  are  equal 
to  any  I  have  selected,  but  are  less  dis¬ 
tinct  from  previous  introductions. 

The  same  principle  applies  most 
strongly  to  the  following  selection  of  the 
best  three  novelties  of  the  year:— The 
Marquis,  Evelyn  Hemus,  and  Clara 
Curtis. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 
- - 

Forcing-  Tulips.  A  Good  Method. 

Having  been  highly  successful  in  forc- 
ing  my  1  ulips  here,  I  should  like  to  give 
readers  a  hint  as  to  how  I  achieved  that 
success.  Procure  two  or  three  handlights 
and,  providing  the  Tulips  are  in  5  inch  or 
6  inch  pots,  it  will  be  possible  to  get  nine 
pots  into  a  handlight  of  yellow  Mon. 
Tresor  and  a  similar  number  in  another 
of  white  Pottebakker,  and  also  a  third  of 
Proserpine,  rose  colour.  Place  the  hand- 
lights  in  a  warm  Cucumber  house,  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
70  degs.,  then  put  the  Tulips  in  the 
bottom  and  fill  the  handlights  up  level  to 
the  top  with  fresh  green  moss,  which, 
after  getting  heated,  will  draw  the  Tulips 
up  through  the  moss  with  stems  six  to 
seven  inches  high.  The  general  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  they  bloom  just  above  the 
soil  with  no  stem.  I  have  had  Tulips  as 
above  since  the  beginning  of  December 
with  satisfactory  results. 

J.  Nibbs. 

Hollington. 
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Ous  Swaat  ?aa 

This  week  we  present  our  readers  with 
a  mass  of  information  on  Sweet  Peas 
gleaned  by  two  experts  during  the  past 
year  in  all  parts  of  Britain  and  elsewhere. 
It  relates,  qf  course,  chiefly  to  informa¬ 
tion  gleaned  in  this  country,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  in  America,  where  also  the 
enthusiasm  for  Sweet  Peas  is  warm.  To 
go  into  details  about  Sweet  Peas  in  other 
countries  might  be  interesting,  but  would 
lack  utility  for  cultivators  here,  particu¬ 
larly  those  having  gardens  of  moderate 
size. 

Nothing  but  sheer  enthusiasm  could 
sustain  the  efforts  necessary  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  its  affilia¬ 
ted  societies,  by  wholesale  growers,  and 
by  special  trials.  Our  readers  are,  there¬ 
fore,  indebted  to  the  experts  for  all  the  in¬ 
formation  got  together,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  compare  the  novelties  with  those 
already  in  existence.  The  number  of 
varieties  under  discussion  is  very  great, 
and  some  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  apt 
to  feel  bewildered  as  to  which  are  really 
the  best.  We  advise  them  to  keep  their 
minds  easy  upon  the  subject,  because  no¬ 
thing  is  absolutely  the  best,  and  certainly 
not  in  Sweet  Peas.  A  large  number  of 
them  are  on  perfect  equality  in  the  matter 
of  colour,  size  and  other  particulars  so 
far  as  the  cultivator  is  concerned. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  only  in  large 
gardens,  and  where  fields  are  available, 
that  all  these  novelties  can  be  grown  by 
anyone.  Old  and  standard  varieties  will 
still  be  grown  by  everybody,  as  they  can 
be  depended  upon  to  produce  results 
looked  for.  Readers  with  small  gardens 
should  fix  their  attention  on  those  varie¬ 
ties  or  colours  in  which  they  are  chiefly 
interested,  and  add  some  of  them  to  their 


collection.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  ques¬ 
tion  of  taste  or  fancy,  and  those  who  are 
most  delighted  with  certain  colours  should 
look  amongst  the  new  ones  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  that  respect  or  additions  to  exist¬ 
ing  ones. 

A  list  of  i  dozen  of  the  best  are  selected 
by  one  expert  and  both  of  these  writers 
name  what  they  consider  the  best  or  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  the  year.  Unfortunately 
some  of  these  are  very  scarce,  and  not 
everybody  will  be  able  to  obtain  them. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  enthusiasm  and 
expenditure  of  energy  over  Sweet  Peas, 
some  will  find  time  to  consider  the  other 
flowers  and  vegetables  concerning  which 
we  make  remarks.  Besides  the  novelties 
which  we  have  illustrated,  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  various  others,  and  lack  of  space 
only  curtails  the  numbers  commented 
upon.  All  this  goes  to  show  the  wealth  of 
material  at  the  hands  of  cultivators  with 
which  to  embellish  their  gardens  or  turn  : 
to  useful  account  in  the  shape  of  food. 


Two  Beautiful  Swe£t  peas 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 
put  into  commerce  during  the  present 
year  we  shall  have  to  reckon  with  two 
varieties  being  sent  out  by  Mr.  Robert 
Svdenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 
One  of  these  is  Mrs.  Millie  Maslin,  which 
has  large  flowers  of  rich  crimson  colour, 
not  of  the  wavy  type,  but  amongst  those 
having  flat,  well  expanded  and  erect 
standards.  Peas  of  this  type,  we  hope, 
will  never  go  out  of  fashion,  as  they  show 
off  their  best  characteristics  when  every 
part  of  the  flower  is  visible,  as  in  the  old 
form  of  Sweet  Pea.  The  great  improve¬ 
ment,  of  course,  wrought  here  is  in  the 
much  greater  size  of  the  flower  and  the 
rich  colour  of  the  particular  shade  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  other  variety  upon  which  the  same 
seedsman  lays  particular  stress  is  Her¬ 
bert  Smith.  In  this,  the  well  expanded 
and  erect  standards  are  of  a  beautiful 
rich  orange  colour,  recalling  that  in  some 
such  variety  as  Gorgeous,  which  for  some 
years  stood  alone  in  its  particular  shade 
of  colour.  The  well  developed  wings  are 
rose  coloured.  This  variety,  therefore, 
would  be  classified  amongst  the  bi¬ 
colors,  and  the  two  shades  are  so  well 
contrasted  as  to  make  the  variety  worthy 
of  acquisition.  The  standafd  and  the 
wings  are  occasionally  slightly  in-rolled 
at  the  margin,  but  do  not  resemble  the 
wavy  types,  of  which  Countess  Spencer 
was  the  original;  We  are  pleased  to  note 
that  seeds  of  them  are  still  obtainable. 

- - 

Pea  Fidler’s  Early  Perfection 

The  above  is  one  of  the  earliest  varie¬ 
ties  of  Peas,  and  being  only  of  dwarf 
habit,  ranging  from  12  in.  to  15  in.,  it 
is  very  suitable  for  sowing  on  narrow 
borders  in  sheltered  situations,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  also  for  early  crops  under  glass. 
Under  the  same  conditions  it  is  ready  for 
'  picking  as  soon  as  the  well-known 
wrinkled  kinds.  The  pods  contain  from 
eight  to  nine  Peas  of  dark  green  colour, 
and  are  very  freely  produced.  The  flavour 
is  also  excellent.  The  variety  was  recently 
introduced  to  commerce  by  Messrs.  Fid- 
ler  and  Sons,  Reading. 
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VAGARIES  OF 

Sweet  Peas. 


Sweet  Pea  Princess  Victoria.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Sweet  Pea  Princess  Victoria. 


A  Letter  to 
the  Editor. 

Sir, — After  reading  Mr.  Alex.  Grigor's 
note  on  page  52,  I  can  only  repeat  that 
he  appears  to  be  prone  to  hasty  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  useless  generalisations.  I  can¬ 
not  feel  flattered  by  his  suggestion  as  lo 
my  having  an  axe  to  grind.  Personally, 
I  was  as  much  surprised  as  he  to  see  my 
note  or  criticism,  for  I  had  completely 
forgotten  it.  A  moment’s  thought  on 
A.  G’s  part  would  have  convinced  him 
that  no  one  would  have  penned  such  a 
letter  after  such  a  lapse  of  time.  The 
delay  in  publication  was  probably  due  to 
circumstances  which  neither  I  nor  the 
Editor  could  control.  Respecting 
“A.  G.’s ’’-latest,  I  may  say  that  I  agree 
that  distinctness  of  colour  is  a  great  point, 
but  unless  a  variety  gives  three  or  four 
flowered  sprays  it  has  no  great  chance  of 
becoming  popular,  unless  it  happens  to  be 
a  particularly  striking  colour.  The 
N.S.P.S.  makes  a  clause  whereby  new 
colours  such  as  pure  scarlet  or  pure  yel¬ 
low  may  receive  awards,  even  if  three 
flowered  sprays  are  not  the  rule. 

I  cannot  agree  with  “A.  G.”  as  to  Coc- 
cinea’s  aptitude  for  producing  two’s  only. 

“A.  G.’s  ”  unfamiliarity  with  varieties  is 
apparent  when  he  quotes  John  Ingman 
and  Miss  Willmott  as  being  similar  in 
colour. 

Probably  Helen  Lewis  is  meant ;  at 
least  I  am  ready  to  believe  “A.  G.”  has 
made  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

I  cannot  now  place  my  hand  upon  my 
previous  letter,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  did  not  proclaim  myself  an  expert, 
although  I  might  just  say  that  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  Sweet  Peas  during 
the  past  twelve  years  or  so,  and  have 
made  use  of  my  pen  for  their  benefit  dur¬ 
ing  eight  or  nine  years,  as  doubtless 
the  Editor  can  testify. 

To  my  mind  no  benefit  would  accrue 
were  I  to  accede  to  “A.  G.’s”  wish,  for 
no  one  who  aspires  to  shine  as  an  exhibi¬ 
tor  can  afford  to  ignore  some  of  the  novel¬ 
ties  of  1907  and  1908.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  useless  to  quote  what  I  con¬ 
sider  the  finest  dozen,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  several  of  them  are  unprocurable 
this  year.  Grower. 

- f+4 - 

Sunflower. 


NEW  MINIATURE. 

For  some  years  past  a  dwarf  growing 
annual  Sunflower,  under  the  name  of 
Helianthus  cucumerifolius,  but  more  cor¬ 
rectly  named  H.  deblis,  has  been  under¬ 
going  improvement.  The  general  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  plant  in  its  typical  form  is  a 
slender  stemmed  but  freely  growing  Sun¬ 
flower,  having  yellow  rays  and  a  black 
disc.  Selections  have  been  maiie  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  dwarfer  and  more  com¬ 
pact  varieties,  and  under  the  name  of  New 
Miniature  a  very  fine  variety  is  being 
offered  by  Messrs.  Dickson’s,  Chester,  with 
bright  golden  rays  and  a  dark  centre, 
which  is  such  a  conspicuous  and  telling 
feature  in  all  this  race  of  Sunflowers. 


The  Sweet  Pea  under  notice  is  a  new 
variety  now  being  put  into  commerce  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay.  It 
was  named  after  Princess  Victoria  when 
passing  through  Regents  Park  last  year 
in  the  company  of  the  Queen.  There  is 
an  old  variety  of  that  name  with  carmine 
standards,  but  the  new  comer  is  one  of 
the  Spencer  type,  with  waved  standard 
and  wings.  The  flowers  are  of  a  uniform 
soft  pink,  except  the  base  of  the  standard, 
which  is  white.  Both  standard  and  wings 
are  somewhat  variable  in  the  amount  of 
their  waviness,  but  they  are  quite  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  variety  belongs  to  the 
Spencer  type,  while  it  is  not  so  much 


crimped  as  to  be  reduced  in  size  like  some 
of  those  we  have  seen.  It  was  under  trial 
last  year  at  Reading  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  the 
Floral  Committee  of  which  accorded  it  an 
Award  of  Merit.  Its  superiority  may  be 
judged,  as  well  as  the  distinctness,  when 
we  *say  that  it  was  growing  alongside  of 
other  Spencer  forms  under  trial.  The 
flowers  also  showed  that  the  stock  was 
true  and  fixed,  and  that  being  so  we  feel 
sure  that  the  variety  will  find  many  ad¬ 
mirers  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Our  photograph  was  taken  from 
specimens  sent  us  direct  from  Rothesay 
on  the  23rd  July  last. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


The  recent  very  severe  frost  has  given 
place  to  really  mild  weather,  but  frosts  may 
soon  come  again,  so  we  must  not  count  on 
their  being  gone  altogether,  and  so  neglect  to 
take  precautions  against  them  in  the  matter 
of  affording  protection  to  tender  subjects. 

But  we  must  do  our  best  to  push  on  with 
all  speed  open-air  work,  especially  that 
which  deals  with  the  soil. 

Bedding  Calceolarias  in  Frames. 

Probably  you  will  find  a  few  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  damped  off  when  you  closely  examine 
your  stock.  All  such,  and  decayed  matter 
found  amongst  the  young  plants,  should  be 
forthwith  cleared  away.  Gently  loosen  the 
surface  soil  with  the  point  of  a  stick  or 
label,  and  pull  off  the  glass  lights  alto¬ 
gether  on  fine  days.  It  is  really  wonderful 
how  rapidly  the  young  plants  will  grow 
afterwards.  Many  persons  keep  their  bed¬ 
ding  Calceolarias  too  warm,  and  finally 
plant  them  in  the  flower  garden  too  late  in 
the  season,  with  the  result  that  some  of  them 
are  lost,  as  they  rot  off  at  -the  soil  level. 

Harden  your  plants  as  much  as  possible 
without  unduly  exposing  them  to  really  bad 
weather.  The  accompanying  sketch  shows 
how  you  ought  to  treat  them  now  in  order  to 
obtain  nice  bushy  plants.  . 

Those  marked  A  in  the  sketch  have  bad 
their  tops  pinched  off ;  the  dotted  lines  show 
where  the  side  shoots  will  afterwards  grow. 
B  shows  those  plants  that  have  not  been 
pinched.  But  all  must  be  treated  in  this 
manner,  and  transplanted  later,  prior  to 
their  removal  to  the  flower  garden. 

Sowing  Seeds. 

The  days  are  visibly  lengthening,  and 
the  sun’s  rays  are  much  stronger,  so  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  a  batch  of 
seeds  sown,  as  the  resultant  plants  will 
grow  sturdily  from  this  date. 

It  is  a  far  wiser  plan  to  allow  all  seed¬ 
lings  ample  time  to  grow,  and  so  become 
strong,  than  to  delay  the  sowing  and  after¬ 
wards  rush  on  the  young  plants  in  order  to 
obtain  stock  of  suitable  size  by  bedding-out 
time.  Sow  seeds  of  Ageratum,  Lobelia, 
Celosias,  Petunias,  tuberous  and  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias,  Cineraria  maritima,  Pan¬ 
sies,  single  Dahlias,  Browallia,  Sweet  Peas 
— the  latter  in  small  pots  from  which  they 
may  be  transplanted. 

The  Begonia  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a 
light,  peaty,  sandy  compost  in  6-inch  pots, 
and  the  other  kinds  in  boxes  in  a  compost 
of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand.  Put 
some  loose  squares  of  glass  on  the  boxes  and 
pots,  and  brown  paper  on  the  glass,  as  seeds 
germinate  better  in  darkness.  A  warm 
greenhouse,  or  a  heated  frame  is  the  most 
suitable  place  wherein  to  place  the  seed 
boxes. 

Sweet  Peas. 


There  are  many  quite  obsolete  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Pears  still  grown  in  amateurs’ 
gardens.  Some  of  the  trees  are  clean 
stemmed  and  very  healthy,  but  the  fruits  are 


Bedding  Calceolarias  in  a  frame  should 
be  -pinched,  then  the  plants  will  form  nice 
sturdy  specimens . 

small,  of  poor  flavour,  and  practically  use¬ 
less  for  market  purposes.  Why  retain  such 
trees  in  their  present  condition  ?  There  are 
now  many  excellent  varieties  from  which 
grafts  are  readily  obtained.  If  you  decide 
to  graft  better  ones  on  the  old  trees  cut  off 
the  branches  as  shown  in  the  sketch  in  readi- 


Fruit  trees  which  are  to  be  grafted 
must  have  their  branches  sawn  off. 

ness  for  grafting  later  on.  Some  plain 
hints  on  the  work  of  grafting  will  appear 
in  these  pages  in  due  course.  Very  old,  or 
unhealthy  specimens  should  not  be  grafted  ; 
it  is  the  best  plan  to  uproot  such  and  plant 
young  trees. 

Walls  for-  Fruit  Trees. 

Where  fruit  trees  have  been  grown,  and 
the  branches  fastened  to  walls  by  means  of 
nails  and  tarred  twine  or  shreds,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  many  holes  in  the  mortar  and 
bricks  will  be  a  result.  Now,  all  such  holes 
are  lurking  places  for  injurious  insect  pests 
and  should  be  filled  up  at  once.  Though 
cement  is  good  and  lasting,  do  not  use  it, 


The  young  plants  growing  in  pots  have 
not  made  much  progress  since  the  end  of 
December,  because  the  weather  has  been  too 
•cold.  Forcing  is  harmful.  Do  not  keep  the 
plants  shut  up  in  a  house  or  frame  during 
fine  weather,  but  admit  air  freely.  Remove 
the  lights  altogether  on  very  fine  days,  as 
the  plants  will  do  better  so  treated  than 
when  exposed  to  draughts  through  small 
openings  caused  by  slightly  tilting  the  glass 
lights. 


This  sketch  jhows  how  to  fill  a  seed 
box  with  drainage  and  compost. 


but  mortar.  While  engaged  in  stopping  the 
holes  with  the  latter  sprinkle  some  dust-dry 
unslacked  lime  on  the  mortar  as  you  use  it. 
The  dry,  hot  lime  will  soon  kill  the  insects. 

Pruning-. 

Finish  the  work  of  pruning  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  speed  and  lightly  dig  in  the  rotted 
manure  afterwards. 

Newly-planted  Trees. 

Where  it'  has  not  already  been  done,  put' 
on  a  mulch  of  littery  manure,  about  4  inches 
thick,  over  the  roots,  and  then  a  sprinkling 
of  soil  to  keep  the  manure  in  position.  This 
material  should  be  left  on  throughout  the 
summer,  as  it  will  tend  to  maintain  the  soil 
in  an  even  state  of  moisture  and  encourage 
the  formation  of  new  roots. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  now  be¬ 
coming  pretty  general.  Where  the  soil  is 
naturally  clayey,  some  of  the  earliest  crops 
should  be  raised  in  boxes,  then  by  the  time 
the  young  plants  are  ready  for  putting  out 
the  ground  will  be  much  warmer  and  more 
easily  tilled. 

Seed  Boxes. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  how  a 
seed  box  should  be  prepared.  A,  drainage, 
furnished  by  placing  some  broken  crocks, 
clinkers,  or  cinders  over  the  holes  in  the 
box;  B,  a  good,  rich  compost  of  sifted  loam 
and  leaf  soil ;  C,  a  sufficient  space  left  to 
hold  water. 

Seeds  to  Sow. 

Celery,  a  pinch  of  seed  only,  of  an  early 
variety  of  white,  scattered  thinly  and  evenly 
on  the  surface  and  covered  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep.  Brussels  Sprouts,  early  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Lettuces,  Leeks,  and  Cabbages. 
Place  the  seed  boxes  in  a  frame  or  on  a 
shelf  in  a  greenhouse.  Sow  all  seeds  thinly, 
and  the  resultant  plants  will  be  stronger. 
Spinach. 

Between  the  rows  of  early  Peas  a  single 
drill  of  Spinach  may  be  grown.  Make  the 
drill  one  inch  deep  and  drop  in  the  seeds 
about  two  inches  apart,  then  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  thin  out  the  young  plants 
later  on. 

Potatos. 

Plant  a  few  “sets”  at  the  foot  of  a  wall 
facing  south,  or  on  a  sheltered  border  in 
rows  where  some  protection  can  be  given  in 
case  of  late  frosts.  Myatt’s  Ashleaf  is  a 
good  variety  to  plant. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Forced  Strawberries. 

Is  is  quite  possible  that  the  early  Straw¬ 
berries  have  received  a  visit  from  that 
most  unwelcome  pest,  red  spider.  Even 
if  its  presence  is  not  apparent  the  -leaves 
should  be  Carefully  looked  over,  for  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  the  pest  will  , put  in  an 
appearance  where  the  plants  are  hurried 
along  in  heat.  The  best  of  all  cures,  or 
preventives  for  that  matter,  is  a  strong 
solution  of  quassia.  I  do  not  believe  in 
troubling  to  make  this,  as  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  does  not  pay  with  the  small 
quantities  the  amateur  needs.  I  use  in¬ 
stead  Bentley’s  Quassia  Extract,  and  can 
thoroughly  recommend  it,  not  only  for 
this  pest,  but  for  most  others  which  worry 
greenhouse  plants.  For  a  bad  attack  of 
red  spider,  I  prefer  to  use  it  hot;  as  it 
then  does  its  work  much  more  quickly. 
Liberal  watering  will  do  much  to  keep 
down  red  spider,  and  a  moist  atmosphere 
will  also  assist. 
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Potatos  in  Frames. 

I  suppose  these  do  not  come  within  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics  for  many  ama¬ 
teurs,  but  all  the  same,  a  dish  of  early 
Potatos  is  so  highly  appreciated  by  the 
good  wife  when  the  mother  is  coming  to 
dinner  that  it  is  worth  while  trying  to 
please  them  both — for  once !  A  bed  of 
dead  leaves  well  trodden  down  will  give 
off  just  as  much,  and  just  the  right  kind 
of  heat  as  is  suitable  for  early  Potatos. 
On  this  a  layer  of  light  soil,  a  foot  in 
thickness,  should  be  spread,  and  in  this 
the  Potatos  planted  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
sets  and  the  size  crop  required.  No  water 
will  be  required  unless  the  sun  plays  very 
much  upon  the  frame,  and  even  then  the 
cultivator  should  “gang  warily”  with  the 
watercan,  for  any  excess  of  water  means 
soapy  Potatos.  Until  the  tops  are  well 
through  the  soil  the  grower  may  forget 
all  about  the  Potatos,  but  when  the  shoots 
show,  a  little  air  must  be  given  and  also 
some  protection  on  cold  frosty  nights. 
Cytisuses  or  Genistas. 

The  plant  which  the  gardener  calls  a 
Genista  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  the 
sweetest  scented  of  all  greenhouse  occu¬ 
pants,  and  nothing  gives  me  greater  plea¬ 
sure  than  to  go  into  the  greenhouse  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  when  there  are 
several  of  these  charming  plants  in 
bloom.  They  should  now  be  regularly 
syringed,  at  least  twice  a  day,  in  a  heated 
house,  for  thrips  have  a  nasty  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  their  home  upon  the  leaves ;  if  well 
syringed  before  the  flowers  open  this  pest 
will  be  kept  at  bay,  and  the  plants  re¬ 
main  clean  during  their  flowering  period. 
A  little  food  is  helpful  at  this  stage,  and 
it  may  be  given  right  up  to  when  the 
plants  are  in  full  bloom. 

How  to  Prune  Plumbagos. 

Once  or  twice  of  late  I  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  the  pruning  of  the  handsome 
Cape  Leadworts,  or  Plumbagos.  This  is 
exceedingly  simple,  and  if  one  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pruning  a  Grape  Vine  and  will 
follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  Plum¬ 
bago,  good  results  must  be  obtained,  that 
is,  provided  thrips  are  kept  from  the 
leaves.  'Just  now  is  a  good  time  to  both 
prune  and  get  rid  of  thrips.  All  the 
shoots  made  in  the  last  season  should  be 
cut  back  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  old 
wood ;  that  is,  if  they  are  not  wanted  for 
filling  in  on  the  trellis  or  roof.  After 
pruning,  dress  the  whole  of  the  plant  with 
some  approved  insecticide,  well  rubbing 
it  into  the  wood  with  a  paint  brush  if  the 
plant  is  an  old  one.  This  will  clear  off  all 
insects  already  in  possession,  and  make 
things  unpleasant  for  any  others  which 
may  be  thinking  of  effecting  a  lodgment. 
The  blue  and  white  Plumbagos  are  both 
amenable  to  the  same  treatment. 

Starting  Dahlias  for  Cuttings. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  finest 
Dahlia  blooms  are  obtained  from  plants 
struck  as  cuttings  early  in  the  year,  and 
anyone  who  has  a  greenhouse  and  likes 
good  flowers  should  try  his  hand  at  strik¬ 
ing  a  few  cuttings.  To  get  the  cuttings, 
the  old  plants  are  now  taken  into  the 
greenhouse,  and  stood  in  a  box  or  upon  a 
bed  of  light  soil,  according  to  the  number 
dealt  with.  A  little  light  soil,  such  as 
leafmould  and  old  potting  compost  in 
equal  parts,  should  be  placed  over  the 
tubers,  and  the  whole  kept  just  moist  with 
the  syringe.  V  hen  the  shoots  are  a  few 


inches  long,  they  should  be  taken  off  and 
inserted  in  small  pots,  singly  if  extra 
good  plants  are  wanted.  Some  propaga¬ 
tors  hold  that  it  is  essential  to  secure  a 
portion  of  the  old  tuber  at  the  base  of 
each  cutting,  but  I  have  struck  scores 
without  this,  and  would  certainly  advise 
readers  to  do  likewise  if  the  variety  is  a 
new  or  scarce  one;  of  course,  if  one  has 
plenty  of  tubers  one  does  not  mind  cut¬ 
ting  them  about  a  bit. 

Sowing  Golden  Feather. 

Those  who  wait  till  the  usual  sowing 
time  of  bedding  annuals,  viz.,  the  middle 
of  March,  before  sowing  seeds  of  this  use¬ 
ful  edging  plant  will  find  themselves  “left” 
as  our  American  cousins  say.  I  like  to 
get  it  in  before  now,  but  there  is  still 
time  if  the  pan  is  stood  in  a  warm  corner 
of  the  house.  A  temperature  of  55  de¬ 
grees  will  soon  force  germination,  and 
when  this  takes  place  the  seedlings  should 
have  cooler  quarters.  Prick  out  early, 
and  give  the  plants  plenty  of  room,  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  very  strongest,  as  they  are 
often  green  and  not  nicely  curled.  'On 
no  account  should  the  young  plants  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  or  crowded  badly, 
or  they  will  start  throwing  up  flower 
trusses,  a  most  undesirable  proceeding. 

SUNNYSIDE. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Sowing  Seed. 

In  gardens  where  Orchids  are  cultivated 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  where 
there  is  not  a  desire  to  raise  seedling  Or¬ 
chids,  and  very  few  places  indeed  but  that 
have  seedlings  home  raised  from  the  material 
at  command.  The  process  of  hybridisation 
and  the  raising  of  young  plants  is  always 
of  great  interest,’  and  so  fascinating  is  the 
work  that  the  cross-breeding  of  plants  has 
not  only  provided  occupation  for  numbers 
of  professional  gardeners,  but  the  results 
they  have  obtained  has  also  proved  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  utility  to  those  engaged 
in  scientific  pursuits,  especially  so  where 
they  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
studies  of  “laws  of  inheritance.”  This 
being  the  case  a  few  notes  on1  the  sowing  of 
seed  may  be  desirable.  I  think  where  such 
generic  species  as  Epidendrums,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  allied  Cattleya  family,  and  in 
fact  most  of  the  epiphytal  kinds  of  Orchids 
that  ripen  their  seed  vessels  during  the 
closing  months  c-f  the  year,  the  sowing  of 
such  seed  should  be  postponed,  or  at  any 
rate  another  sowing  should  be  made  at  the 
turn  of  the  days. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Sow. 

The  present  is  undoubtedly  a  most  suitable 
time  in  which  to  make  such  sowings,  as  the 
daily  increasing  light  and  the  anticipation 
of  better  conditions  outside  will  prove  ad¬ 
vantageous-  to  the  germination  of  seed. 
There  are  various  methods  of  sowing  this 
class  of  Orchid  seed.  The  practice  of  sow¬ 
ing  seeds  on  the  plants  of  Cattleyas  and. 
other  epiphytal  kinds  has  not  been  in  favour 
so  much  of  late  years.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  methods  adopted  for  the  more  rapid 
germination  of  the  seeds  have  caused  the  dis¬ 
carding  of  this  method,  but  where  facilities 
are  limited  -the  seed  may  be  sown  on  the 
potting  compost  of  a  plant  of  any  of  its 
own  kind,  providing  such  compost  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  In  fact  I  think 
there  is  little  gained  in  sowing  Dendrobium 
seed  in  any  but  their  own  pots  or  baskets. 
Rough  sawn  pieces  of  deal,  where  the  grain 
of  the  wood  is  left  coarse,  is  another  good 
way,  where  there  is  no  propagating  case  at 
command.  This  deal  may  be  cut  to  fit  4  or 
5-inch  pots,  with  plenty  of  free  drainage 
underneath  and  a  little  chopped  sphagnum 


moss,  pressed  around  the  sides  to  fill  up 
any  space  between  the  wood  and  sides  of 
the  pots.  This  will  not  only  secure  the 
wood  in  position,  but  will  also  aid  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  seed  from  being  floated  off  when 
supplying  the  necessary  water.  The  wood 
should  be  well  soaked  before  the  seed  is 
placed  upon  it.  The  seed  when  sown  should 
be  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface. 

Sowing  on  Canvas. 

Where  a  propagating  case  with  heating 
arrangements  is  at  hand,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  on  cocoanut  fibre  refuse  intermixed 
with  sand,  or  chopped  sphagnum  moss, 
rolled  inside  open  canvas  or  silk  to  form  a 
ball ;  fix>  these  in  suitable  sized  pots,  and 
when  well  wetted  the  seed  may  be  thinly 
sprinkled  over  the  surface.  The  atmosphere 
in  the  case  should  be  kept  saturated  and 
every  assistance  given  to  aid  germination. 
If  properly  treated  the  seed  commences  ger¬ 
mination  in  a  few  days  and  rapidly  develops 
into  leaf  growth. 

Calanthes,  Phaius, 

Cypripediums  and  Odontoglossums  are 
best  suited  by  having  the  seed  sown  on  the 
surface  of  the  compost  on  a  pot  containing 
a  member  of  their  own  species  or  genera  to 
which  they  belong.  Select  plants  on  which 
to  sow  seed  that  have,  their  compost  in  such 
a  state  that  they  will  not  require  repotting 
for  a  year  or  two.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  germination  of  this  class 
of  seeds  varies  from  a  few  months  to  a  year 
or  even  two  years,  so  that  a  good  compost 
is  necessary.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
evenly  and  in  several  pots.  See  that  the 
seeds  do  not  become  dry,  and  when  water¬ 
ing  be  careful  not  to  float  them  from  the 
surface  on  which  they  have  been  sown. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

Professional  Gardeners’  Lodge. 

The  41st  annual  report  of  this  success¬ 
ful  Lodge,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Leeds,  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the 
very  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  George  Car¬ 
ver.  From  this  we  gather  that  the  Lodge 
continues  to  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
success.  The  total  income  last  year  was 
^184  5s.  2id.,  and  the  payments  ^73 
19s.  8^d.,  leaving  a  saving  for  the  year 
of  /jiio  5s.  6d.,  the  total  funds  being  now 
^1,424  3s.  yd.  The  Lodge  numbers  137 
members. 

Mjdland  Counties  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

The  Schedule  of  this  newly-formed  so¬ 
ciety  is  now  to  hand,  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  complimenting  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  their  enterprise.  We  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Plymouth  is  president  of  the  society, 
whilst  amongst  the  vice-presidents  and 
on  the  Floral  Committee  we  find  many 
noted  Sweet  Pea  enthusiasts,  including 
several  names  connected  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sweet  Pea  Society.  The  society's 
first  show  is  to  be  held  in  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton  on  July  29th,  1908,  and  on  totalling- 
the  prizes  offered  we  find  they  amount  to 
/70,  while  in  addition  to  this  several 
medals  will  be  awarded.  This  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  attract  the  leading  exhibitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  hear 
that  the  hall  where  this  show  is  to  be  held 
is  a  fine  one,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Sweet  Pea  exhibition  will  be  an  eye- 
opener  to  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  visit  it.  The  Schedule,  which 
also  contains  the  rules  of  the  society  and 
regulations  for  exhibitors,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  Sweet  Pea  lovers.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Owen  F.  Trott,  104. 
Waterloo  Road,  Wolverhampton. 
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Under  favourable  conditions  this 
variety  produces  four  flowers ,  on  stout 
stems.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  well 
formed  in  every  respect,  and  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  blush  shade.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of 
those  delicate  or  subtle  colours  which 
seem  almost  vanishing,  and  make  the 
flowers  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of 
decorative  purposes  and  in  the  home. 
Artificial  light  has  the  effect  of  showing 
up  such  light  colours  to  advantage,  es¬ 
pecially  by  contrast  with  green  foliage. 
Being  so  pale,  they  also  harmonise  with 
the  warm  period  of  summer  when  light 
and  bright  colours  are  more  suitable  than 
at  other  periods  of  the  year.  Indeed,  their 
delicate  colouring  is  suggestive  of  cool¬ 


ness  when  set  up  on  a  dinner  table  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  house  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  We  secured  this  photo¬ 
graph  from  Messrs.  Baker’s,  of  Lichfield 
Street,  Wolverhampton,  during  the  first 
week  of  August.  At  that  time  there  was 
every  prospect  of  there  being  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  harvest  of  seed  for  the  variety 
to  be  sent  out.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  season  was  altogether  against  it,  so 
that  this  is  only  one  of  nine  new  varieties 
which  have  been  held  in  check  owing  to 
the  unfavourable  character  of  1907.  It 
will  be  sown  in  quantity  for  this  year’s 
harvesting,  and  readers  should  be  able  to 
secure  it  for  sowing  in  1909. 


Sweet  Pea  F.  T.  Beck. 


A  New  Eschscholtzia. 

E.  erecta  compacta  Dainty  Queen. 

Golden-yellow  and  orange  are  the  more 
common  colours  of  the  Californian 
Poppy,  but  some  of  them  are  shaded  with 
a  different  colour  on  the  outside.  Very 
frequently,  however,  the  two  faces  of  the 
petals  are  of  different  colours,  but  in 


Dainty  Queen  both  sides  are  alike.  This 
might  be  described  as  pale  coral-pink,  be¬ 
coming  darker  towards  the  edges  of  the 
petals,  while  the  groundwork  is  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  cream.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem 
to  be  immaterial  whether  the  flowers  are 
of  two  colours  or  not,  but  in  bedding  ar¬ 
rangements  if  any  particular  colour  is 
desired,  it  can  be  had  in  this  new  variety 
whether  the  sun  is  shining  or  not.  In 
certain  of  the  varieties  the  colour  appears 


quite  different  in  sunshine  from  what  it 
did  during  dull  weather  or  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  Being  quite  hardy,  this 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  where  it  is 
to  flower  about  the  beginning  of  April. 
It  can,  of  course,  be  sown  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August,  to  stand  the  winter  and- 
bloom  in  spring.  This  dainty  coloured 
novelty  is  being  offered  by  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

- - 

Matricaria  inodora 

Bridal  Robe. 

During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
one  of  our  native  wild  weeds  has  been 
undergoing  considerable  improvement. 
The  single  white  flowers  with  a  yellow 
disc  have  given  place  to  perfectly  double 
and  pure  white  florets,  as  in  a  China 
Aster  or  Chrysanthemum.  Although 
these  composites  are  described  as  double, 
the  ray  florets  are  merely  increased  in 
length  or  number,  so  that  the  faculty  of 
seed  protection  is  not  hindered.  For  that 
reason  many  generations  of  seedlings 
have  been  raised  during  the  time  we  men¬ 
tion,  and  every  now  and  again  varieties 
turn  up  which  are  a  distinct  improvement 
upon  older  ones.  The  above  variety  made 
its  appearance  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
last  year,  where  it  was  accorded  an  Award 
of  Merit.  It  is  being  offered  by  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bros.,  of  Norwich.  It  is  as  easily 
raised  from  seeds  as  a  Poppy. 

- - 

EXCELSIOR 

Iceland  Poppies. 

The  original  colour  of  the  Iceland 
Poppy  (Papaver  nudicaule)  was  clear  yel¬ 
low,  and  as  a  Poppy  this  was  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  grew  it  a  decade  or 
two  ago.  Even  then  at  least  two  other 
colours  were  known,  namely,  pure  white 
and  deep  orange.  Several  new  colours 
have,  however,  been  added  to  the  strain, 
so  that  from  a  packet  of  seeds  quite  a 
variety  of  flowers  may  be  obtained,  as  in 
the  more  widely  cultivated  Shirley  Poppy. 
Besides  the  colours  named,  various  deli¬ 
cate  shades,  including  salmon-blush, 
salmon  and  light  pink,  may  also  be  had. 
Some  of  them  are  also  striped,  while 
others  are  edged  with  yellow,  or  the  white 
ones  may  be  edged  with  pink.  The  seeds 
of  Poppies  are  notoriously  small,  and 
people  are  liable  to  sow  them  too  thickly 
as  well  as  too  deeply.  If  sown  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  lightly  raked  it  will  be  sufficient 
covering,  because  seeds  which  are  allowed 
to  sow  themselves  germinate  well,  pro¬ 
ducing  any  number  of  plants  when  the 
autumn  rains  come.  These  Iceland  Pop¬ 
pies  may,  however,  be  sown  in  March  in 
pots,  then  transferred  to  boxes  and  the 
boxes  placed  in  cold  frames  immediately 
after  they  have  become  established.  Later 
sowings,  of  course,  may  be  made  in  the 
open  ground  in  April.  If  seeds  are  sown 
about  the  beginning  of  August  they  can 
be  transplanted  into  their  flowering  posi¬ 
tions  in  autumn,  after  they  have  attained 
some  size,  and  they  will  bloom  early  in 
summer.  This  fine  strain  is  offered  by 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  43  and 
45,  Corporation  Street,'  Manchester. 
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gunner  Bean 


.  .  Tremendous. 

While  large  numbers  of  new  varieties 
of  flowers  continue  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  every  year,  due  to  the  efforts  of 
certain  seedsmen,  it  is  still  gratifying  to 
know  that  there  are  other  seedsmen  who 
do  not  neglect  vegetables.  To  such  en¬ 
thusiasts  we  owe  the  high  quality  of  the 
present-day  vegetables  which  gardeners 
can  obtain  at  reasonable  cost,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  time,  expense  and  labour 
*-hat  has  been  involved  in  the  production 
of  such  varieties.  Some  varieties  of  vege¬ 
table’s  are  not  improved  by  being  made 
large,  but  in  the  case  of  Runner  Beans, 
that  is,  Scarlet  Runners,  the  larger  the 
pod  is  ‘•he  more  succulent  it  is  likely  to  be 
if  gathered  when  just  in  its  prime. 

Amongst  a  number  of  novelties  in  vege¬ 
tables  being  sent  out  by  Messrs^,  Kelway 
and  Son,  Langport,  we  have  selected  the 
Runner  Bean  named  Tremendous.  This 
variety  when  grown  in  the  field  without 
any  special  attention,  besides  "that  given 
to  field  crops  generally,  produces  pods 
about  9m.  long.  When  grown  in  gardens, 
however,  and  given  treatment  such  as 
growers  are  wont  to  give  for  exhibition 
purposes,  or  even  when  growing  them  well 
for  home  use,  the  pods  attain  a  length  of 
min.  to  15m.,  and  under  exceptionally 
favourable  circumstances  the  pods  may  be 
i8in.  long.  When  plenty  of  room  is  given 
them,  and  the  exposure  to  light  is  good, 
the  pods  are  straight  and  well  formed. 

- - 


Gilia  Aggregata. 


Of  the  species  of  Gilia  in  gardens  the 
best  known  is  G.  tricolor,  which  has  been 
listed  in  most  catalogues  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  There,  are,  however,  several 
other  species  worth  growing,  and  some  of 
them  are  occasionally  listed  under  dif¬ 
ferent  generic  names.  All  of  them  belong 
to  the  same  family  as  the  Phlox,  and  the 
structure  of  the  flower  is  similar,  but  they 
vary  greatly  in  the  size  of  the  bloom,  and 
more  particularly  in  their  arrangement. 
In  many  cases  they  are  produced  in  dense 
heads,  but  in  the  fine  plant  under  notice 
they  are  produced  in  long,  graceful 
racemes  and  are  beautifully  set  off  by 
their  own  foliage,  which  is  finely  cut,  not 
unlike  that  of  an  annual  Larkspur.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  beauti¬ 
fully  spotted,  and  produced  in  succession 
for  many  weeks  together.  F or  this  reason 
the  plant  is  well  worth  attention  by  those 
who  would  introduce  novelties  in  their 
gardens  with  flowers  of  striking  colour. 
For  sowing  in  spring,  either  in  a  'cold 
frame  or  out  of  doors,  the  plant  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial,  but  even  then  is  worth  the  trouble 
of  growing.  When  the  plants  have  at¬ 
tained  some  size  they  should  be  planted 
put  in  light,  rich  soil,  in  a  sunny  situation, 
and  next  year  they  will  throw  up  stems 
3  ft.  to  35  ft.  in  height.  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
0«-,-  c^eds  of  this  beautiful  plant. 


Copy  right ,  K.  ,(■  S. 


Runner  Bean  Kelway’s  Tremendous. 
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Aidtdress  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  3;  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan -of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
■flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

257  2.  The  Pansy  as  a  Pot  Plant. 

Will  you  kindly  say  if  the  Pansy  can  be 
grown  as  a  pot  plant  in  a  greenhouse?  If 
3'ou  could  give  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Auricula  in  your  valuable  paper  it  would 
be  much  appreciated.  (T.  H-.  Hart,  Bir¬ 
mingham.) 

If  you  have  seedlings  sown  about  July  last 
year  and  which  are  now  plants  of  some  size, 
you  could  pot  them  up  and  place  them  in 
some  well-lighted  place  in  the  greenhouse, 
close  to  the  glass,  where  they  would  get 
an  abundance  of  light  and  the  advantage  of 
ventilation.  If  you  have  cuttings  that  were 
rooted  in  September  they  could  be  potted  up 
singly  in  March  and  grown  on'  in  the  same 
w.ay.  If  we  resolved  upon  pot  culture  we 
should  grow  the  plants  to  the  flowering  stage 
in  cold  frames,  where  they  could  be  kept 
relatively  cool,  almost  close  to  the  glass  and 
freely  ventilated.  Nothing,  scarcely  would 
go  sooner  off  condition  than  Pansies  if  in 
any  way  kept  close  or  coddled  or  shaded 
by  other  plants.  They  get  drawn,  weakly, 
and  soon  cease  to  be  ornamental.  When  the 
plants  come  into  bloom  in  the  cold  frame 
you  could  transfer  them  to  the  greenhouse, 
using  those  most  fully  in  flower  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  rest  in  the  frame  for  a  succession  to 
be  introduced  later. 

2573.  Condensation  in  Greenhouse. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  valuable 
experience  in  a  little  matter  which  is  caus¬ 
ing  me  a  source  of  worry?  Last  year  I  had 
erected  a  small  span-roofed  greenhouse  8ft. 
by  5ft.,  and  I  find  that  condensation  takes 
place  inside  so  much  at  night  that  the  water 
runs  down  the  glass  and  rests  on  the  ledges 
inside.  Also,  the  sides  underneath  the  stage 
get  quite  damp.  Some  Fuchsias  which  1 
have  had  underneath  put  away  for  the  win¬ 
ter  have  been  very  badly  attacked  by  mil¬ 
dew.  The  house  is  situated  on  what  was  a 
large  flower  border.  I  took  all  the  mould 
out  for  a  considerable  distance  down.  This 
was  filled  up  with  bricks,  stones,  etc.,  after 
that  a  layer  of  coal  dust,  and  last  a  layer  of 
stone  chippings  were  put  on.  I  burn  a  small 
oil  stove  in  it  during  frosty  or  damp  nights. 
It  is  situated  so  that  ;it  gets  the  sun  always. 
I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper 
for  over  two  years,  and  have  received  much 
assistance  from  the  same.  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could  assist  me.  (Leta, 
Surrey.) 

With  the  cold  weather  that  we  lately  had 
there  is  almost  certain  to  be  condensation 
on  the  glass  during  night.  It  would  have 


been  well  if  you  had  arranged  for  the  water 
to  run  away  outside  the  house  by  making  a 
groove  in  the  beam  supporting  the  roof.  You 
can  prevent  it,  however,  to  some  extent. 
You  have  evidently  taken  plenty  of  pains 
to  make  the  floor  dry,  but  possibly  you  have 
been  watering  the  plants  too  much,  or  spill¬ 
ing  water  in  the  house,  thus  causing  vapour 
to  arise.  We  do  not  know  what  temperature 
you  keep  up,  but  very  frequently  this  is 
kept  too  high  in  small  houses.  That  en¬ 
courages  tlie  soil  to  get  dry  in  pots,  then 
watering  is  necessary,  and  some  of  it  gets 
spilled  about.  There  will  not  always  be 
such  an  amount  of  condensation,  but  chiefly 
when  it  is  cold  and  you  are  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  frost  out,  and  perhaps  keeping  the 
temperature  rather  higher  than  it  ought  to 
be.  When  the  air  outside  is  less  cold,  there 
will  be  less  condensation  inside.  You  might, 
however,  put  on  someone  to  mop  up  the 
water,  either  in  the  morning  or  when  closing 
the  house  for  the  night.  Concerning  the 
Fuchsias,  we  presume  that  the  leaves  have 
been  decaying  and  possibly  also  the  tips  of 
the  young  shoots  are  decaying,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  mould  is  growing  upon  the  decayed 
shoots.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  disease,  but 
is  merely  the  fungus  finding  suitable  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  decaying  shoots.  It  would 
have  been  well  to  have  kept  them  rather  dry 
about  the  end  of  September  to  induce  the 
leaves  to  fall  and  the  wood  to  ripen.  After 
that  there  would  be  less  danger  of  mould 
upon  them,  unless  actually  in  contact  with 
the  wet  floor  of  the  house,  and  you  should 
see  to  that.  See  also  that  water  does  not  drip 
upon  them  from  the  stages  by  laying  the 
pots  on  their  sides. 

2574.  Starting  Old  Fuchsias. 

In  last  week’s  issue,  page  54,  re  “  Start¬ 
ing  Old  Fuchsias,’’  mine  have  been  in  a 
cellar  all  the  winter  and  are  just  showing 
white  shoots.  Is  it  too  early  to  start  them? 
I  have  only  a  cold  greenhouse,  and  we  may 
get  .some  hard  frost  yet.  (Harringay, 
Middlesex.) 

The  note  you  read  concerning  the  starting 
of  Fuchsias  is  only  dealing  with  the  matter 
for  a  Certain  purpose.  Fuchsias  are  often 
started  early  by  putting  them  into  heat  in 
order  to  get  fresh  cuttings  for  propagation. 
It  is  not  really  necessary  to  start  Fuchsias 
in  any  but  the  natural  way.  By  having  them 
in  the  greenhouse  they  will  commence  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  when  the  temperature  rises  in 
spring.  Then  you  have  to  attend  to  the 
matter  of  ventilation  if  the  temperature  is 
likely  to  get  high  at  any  time.  Evidently 
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your  plants  are  starting  too  soon,  and  that, 
would  indicate  that  the  temperature  in  the 
cellar  is  too  high  for  Fuchsias  that  should 
be  resting.  The  best  plan  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  to  put  them  in  the  green¬ 
house,  otherwise  the  young  shoots  will  get 
bleached  owing  to  the  absence  of  -light.  If 
you  have  no  room  there,  you  might  have  an 
outhouse  where  the  temperature  would  be 
lower,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  resting. 
When  young  shoots-  are  pushing  away  and 
cannot  produce  green  leaves  for  want  of 
proper  temperature  and  light,  they  are  de¬ 
teriorating  or  wasting  their  energies;  that 
is  the  reason  why  we  advocate  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  in  winter  for  them,  to  prevent  them 
from  starting  before  you  can  place  them 
under  proper  conditions  for  making  good 
growth. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2575.  Border  Carnations. 

Kindly  give  me  the  names  of  two  of  the 
best  Carnations  that  can  be  grown  outside 
all  the  year  round.  I  should  like  them 
large ;  also  seifs  of  popular  colours.  I  have 
a  Carnation  named  Grenadier  (a  Marguerite, 
I  believe),  all  -mixed,  pink  stripes.  Is  it 
an  annual,  and  could  I  get  cuttings  to  root 
if  they  were  placed  in  a  hotbed  in  a  cold 
greenhouse?  Is  it  possible  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  flowers  by  giving  liquid  manure? 
(Novice,  Somerset.) 

Two  of  the  most  suitable  Carnations  for 
growing  outside  would  be  Raby  Castle  (rosy 
pink)  and  Gloire  de  Nancy  (white).  We  ad¬ 
vocate  -them  for  you  as  they  produce  a  large 
number  of  flowers  over  a  long  period.  If 
you  really  want  large  flowers  you  will  have 
to  remove  some  of  the  buds  while  they  are 
yet  quite  small,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
others.  Two  with  naturally  large  flowers 
are  Herbert  J.  Cutbush  (scarlet)  and  Hilde- 
garde  .(white).  The  Carnation  you  name 
ought  to  be  spelled  “  Grenadin,”  a  scarlet, 
early-flowering  variety,  usually  raised  from 
seed,  but  we  are  afraid  you  have  only  got 
Marguerites  as  you  suppose.  They  are  a 
mixed  strain,  but  different  from  Grenadin. 
They  are  not  annuals,  but  they  give  most 
satisfaction  when  grown  as  annuals  by 
raising  them  from  seeds  every  year.  You 
can  get  a  packet  of  seeds  and  sow  them,  say, 
half  of  them  in  February  and  the  other  half 
in  March  for  a  succession.  No  doubt  you 
could  root  cuttings  upon  a  hotbed,  but  it 
would  take  time  and  trouble,  and  we  do  not 
think  they  would  give  satisfaction  by  that 
method  of  treatment.  They  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  nature  from  tree  Carnations 
and  American  Carnations.  You  can  feed 
Carnations  in  pots,  and  also  those  out  of 
doors,  by  giving  them  weak  solutions  of 
liquid  manure  twice  a  week. 

2576.  Dahlias  Spoiled, 

Can  you  tell  me  if  my  Dahlias  are 
spoiled?  I  have  kept  them  9tored  in  a  dis¬ 
used  room  in  the  house,  where  I  have  stored 
them  for  several  years  successfully.  Look¬ 
ing  over  them  since  the  frost,  I  find  many 
of  them  are  quite  dark  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  tuber,  although  they  are  sound  and  hard. 
I  have  broken  one  or  two  and  find  them  dark 
right  through,  but  not  rotten.  Has  the  frost 
spoiled  them,  or  are  they  likely  to  shoot  in 
the  spring?  (G.  Walker,  Berks.) 

Tubers  of  Dahlias  are  naturally  rather 
dark  inside,  even  if  you  might  only  describe 
that  as  cream  or  yellow,  but  some  of  them 
are  darker  and  inclined  to  get  more  so  when 
getting  old.  It  is  just  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  frozen,  as  the  frost  just  after 
Christmas  was  very  severe  and  water  pipes 
got  frozen  inside  houses.  Another  year,  if 
you  could  remember  it,  when  frost  occurs, 
you  should  lay  some  mats  or  dry  brown 
paper,  or  even  newspapers,  over  the  tubers, 
leaving  the  coverings  there  for  some  time 
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after  frost,  so  that  if  they  did  actually  get 
a  touch  of  frost  they  would  thaw  gradually. 
Dry  papers,  however,  keep  out  a  deal  of 
frost.  By  this  time  the  tubers  will  probably 
be  showing  what  has  occurred.  If  they  have 
been  damaged  by  frost,  portions  of  them,  at 
least,  will  begin  to  decay.  In  that  case  the 
best  plan  to  save  those  that  have  fresh  crowns 
-would  be  to  put  them  into  heat  and  start 
them  into  growth  so  as  to  check  any  more 
decay.  Some  growers  practise  this  plan  and 
take  cuttings,  rooting  them  early  merely  be¬ 
cause  obliged  to  do  so  to  save  some  of  the 
varieties  which  were  decaying.  If  your 
tubers  were  not  attacked  by  frost  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  were  not  properly  ripened 
off  in  the  autumn.  Many  tubers  must  have 
been  wet  and  spongy,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
sunshine  last  year,  and  in  some  cases  they 
wexe  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  ground 
as  the  autumn  was  mild,  allowing  them  to 
bloom,  in  many  cases,  till  November.  If 
you  have  no  means  of  starting  them  in  heat, 
you  could  cut  off  the  decayed  portions  and 
dust  them  over  with  dry  powdered  charcoal 
to  stop  the  decay.  If  the  crowns  are  gone  it 
would  not  be  worth  your  while  to  try  to  pre- 
serve  them,  as  you  would  be  unable  to  get 
shoots  in  spring. 

2577.  Malvastrum  coccineum, 

Re  Question  2520.  If  “  M.  O.,  Mores.,” 
has  not  been  able  to  get  the  seeds  of  Mal¬ 
vastrum  coccineum  and  Gilia  coronopifolia, 
he  will  find  them  listed  in  Bees’  Catalogue 
No.  14,  1908.  (T.  W.  Howson.) 

There  was  a  previous  reply  to  “  M.  O., 
Worcs.,”  and  we  put  him  on  the  way  to  get 
the  necessary  information,  so  that  he  has 
probably  got  the  seeds  by  this  time. 

2578.  White  and  Blue  Edging. 

Please  name  white  and  blue  edging,  giving 
management.  (Beginner,  Norfolk.) 

You  omitted  to  state  what  the  edging  is 
for,  as  the  material  to  hand  is  practically 
unlimited.  For  bedding  purposes  in  sum¬ 
mer,  white  and  blue  varieties  of  Lobelia  are 
very  appropriate  for  edgings.  They  could 
be  planted  alternately,  but  the  most  common 
plan  is  to  put  a  complete  line  of  one  inside 
the  other,  thus  making  a  double  edging. 
Other  two  plants  suitable  for  this  purpose 
are  Sweet  Alyssum  (Alyssum  maritimum) 
with  white  flowers,  and  Ageratum  Imperial 
Dwarf  Blue.  The  latter  is  pin.  high,  and 
should  be  planted  inside  the  Alyssum.  All 
of  these  require  greenhouse  treatment.  A 
few  Lobelias  should  be  kept  in  pots  all  the 
winter,  and  in  spring  cuttings  for  raising  a 
stock  could  be  obtained  from  them.  Lobelias 
could  also  be  raised  from  seeds,  sowing  them 
in  February  or  early  in  March.  Sweet 
Alyssum  and  Ageratum  could  also  be  raised 
by  sowing  them  early  in  March.  When  they 
have  produced  a  couple  of  rough  leaves  they 
should  be  transferred  to  boxes  about  iin. 
apart  or  r^in.  Here  they,  will  grow  till  bed¬ 
ding  time  at  the  end  of  May.  They  should, 
of  course,  be  transferred  to  frames  some  time 
previous  to  the  time  you  plant  them  out. 
The  Ageratum  if  kept  over  the  winter  re¬ 
quires  a  rather  higher  temperature  than  the 
others.  All  of  them  could  be  rooted  as  cut¬ 
tings  about  the  beginning  of  September  by 
way  of  stock  for  planting  out  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  As  we  said  before,  however,  it  is 
better  to  get  a  few  old  plants  of  the  Lobelia, 
as  cuttings  are  liable  to  damp  in  winter. 

2579.  Dwarf  Flowers. 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  the  names  and 
management  of  a  few  dwarf  flowers.  (Be¬ 
ginner,  Norfolk.) 

We  should  have  wished  if  you  had  given 
us  some  more  particulars  as  to  what  you  wish 
to  do  with  the  flowers,  and  also  what  con¬ 
venience  you  have  for  keeping  plants  in  win¬ 
ter,  as  it  would  have  helped  us  consider¬ 
ably.  As  it  is  we  have  selected  a  number 
of  plants  that  may  be  grown  in  a  green¬ 


house,  and  another  lot  that  may  be  raised 
in  heat  in  spring  and  then  planted  out. 
Plants  that  may  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  are 
Pelargonium  Paul  Crampel  (fiery  scarlet), 
Snowdrop  (white),  Fuchsia  Ballet  Girl 
(double  and  light  coloured),  and  Rose  of 
Castile  (single  light  coloured).  Calceolaria 
Golden  Gem  might  be  propagated  by  put¬ 
ting  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame  in  October. 
Tuberous  Begonias  may  be  grown  because 
the  tubers  can  be  kept  in  boxes  of  cocoanut 
fibre  during  winter  in  some  house  where  the 
frost  will  merely  be  excluded.  If  you  chocse 
to  get  tuberous  Begonias,  name  the  colour, 
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such  as  scarlet  or  white,  asking  for  unnamed 
seedlings  for  bedding  purposes.  The  Cal¬ 
ceolarias  may  be  planted  out  early  in  May, 
the  Fuchsias  towards  the  end  of  May,  and 
the  Pelargoniums  just  a  little  later.  The 
Begonias  may  be  planted  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June.  These,  of  course,  should  be 
started  in  a  greenhouse  some  time  in  April, 
so  that  they  would  have  made  some  growth 
before  time  to  plant  them  out  in  June.  If 
dry  weather  occurs  about  the  time  they  are 
planted  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to  water 
them  until  they  get  established.  The  tu¬ 
berous  Begonias  are  more  likely  to  require 
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Sweet  Peas  in  new  varieties  are  bound 
to  make  their  appearance  in  greater  or 
less  numbers  every  year,  but  although  no 
summer  ever  produces  a  failure  in  the 
flowering  of  Sweet  Peas,  it  does  not  al¬ 
ways  happen  that  the  weather  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  favourable  to  harvest  seeds  in 
good  condition.  Early  in  August  last  we 
obtained  a  photograph  of  a  beautiful 
variety  named  Mrs.  R.  M.  Shelton  from 
Messrs.  Baker’s,  67,  69  and  71,  Lichfield 
Street,  Wolverhampton.  This  variety 
has  a  large  and  bold,  upright  standard, 
while  the  wings  are  also  well  developed 
and  beautifully  formed.  The  colour  is  a 
light  rosy  carmine.  The  variety  in  go.od 


soil  invar-iably  comes  with  four  flowers-  on 
a  stem.  These  remarks  will  be  borne  out 
by  reference  to  our  illustration  jp f  this 
variety,  where  the  standard  is  seen  to  be 
beautifully  veined,  well  formed,  and  of 
good  substance.  Unfortunately  this 
variety  cannot  be  sent  out  until  1909.  - 
About  the  time  we  had  the  photograph 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  good  harvest 
of  seeds,  but  Messrs.  Baker's,  like  many 
other  growers,  have  been  disappointed 
owing  to  the  dull,  wet  weather  and  lack  of 
sunshine  during  last  year.  A  large 
breadth  of  it  will,  however,  be  sown  this 
year,  and  readers  may  hope  to  get  it  in 
1909. 
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water  than  the  others,  as  they  are  planted 
shallowly.  If  you  have  no  greenhouse,  but 
have  a  frame,  you  can  manage  to  raise  a 
great  variety  of  choice  half-h.vrdy  annuals, 
such  as  Ten  Week  Stocks,  Chinese  Pink 
(Dianthus  chinensis),  white,  yellow  and  crim¬ 
son  Antirrhinums,  Dwarf  Victoria  or  Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum  China  Aster,  and  striped 
French  Marigold.  You  can  raise  all  of  these 
if  you  have  only  a  cold  frame  and  sow  the 
seeds  in  March.  They  would  germinate 
more  freely,  however,  and  come  on  more 
rapidly  if  you  make  up  a  hotbed,  stand  the 
frame  upon  it,  and  cover  the  manure  with 
a  layer  of  soil.  Upon  this  soil  you  can 
stand  the  pots  or  seed  pans  in  which  you 
sow  the  seeds.  As  soon  as  they  have  made 
one  rough  leaf  you  can  transplant  them  into 
boxes  about  zin.  apart  each  way,  or  a  little 
less  in  the  case  of  the  slow  growing  ones, 
and  if  the  weather  is  cold  you  can  stand  the 
boxes  back  into  the  hotbed  for  a  day  or  two 
until  the  seedlings  take  to  the  fresh  soil. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  sun  is  sufficiently 
strong  by  April  to  enable  you  to  grow  all 
of  these  things  well  in  a  cold  frame.  You 
can  keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy  by  tilting 
up  the  sash  at  the  back  during  the  day.  By 
closing  just  before  sundown  you  will 
economise  sun-heat,  thus  encouraging  the 
plants  to  make  growth.  During  May  you 
must  give  more  and  more  ventilation  until 
by  the  end  of  that  month  you  might  leave 
the  sashes  off  at  first  during  the  night,  then 
by  day  and  night  for  a  week,  at  least,  before 
you  plant  them  put.  This  will  harden  them 
off  and  enable  them  to  take  to  the  fresh  soil 
without  feeling  the  change  much. 

2580.  Pansies  and  Management. 

Will  you  kindly  give  the  management  of 
Pansies  for  summer  blooming  on  small, 
shaded  and  partly  shaded  borders.  (Be¬ 
ginner.  Norfolk.) 

If  you  have  no  plants  at  the  present  time, 
you  must  either  get  seeds  and  sow  them  at 
once  in  a  gentle  heat,  or  get  plants  and  put 
them  out  in  the  borders  during  March. 
Fancy  Pansies  are  very  suitable  for  bedding 
purposes  and  another  strain  named  Trimar- 
deau  produces  flowers  somewhat  similar. 
For  summer  bedding  the  best  plan  is  to  sow 
seeds  of  these  in  July,  so  as  to,  get  plants 
of  some  size  by  autumn.  In  your  district 
they  should  live  out  in  the  open  during  the 
winter,  and  may,  therefore,  be  planted  dur¬ 
ing  October.  They  will  gradually  increase 
in  size  during  the  winter  and  commence  to 
bloom  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  warm.  If  you  already  have 
plants,  cuttings  of  these  may  be  taken  in 
July  and  rooted.  Subsequent  treatment 
would  be  much  the  same  as  for  seedlings. 
Before  planting  them  out  the  borders  should 
be  deeply  dug  and  manured,  but  if  Pansies 
have  been  grown,  in  the  same  borders  before 
it  would  be  advisable  to  trench  the  ground 
at  least  two  spits  deep.  Then  in  October, 
when  the  seedlings  or  cuttings  are  rooted, 
they  may  be  put  in  their  permanent  posi¬ 
tions.  The  subsequent  treatment  will  be 
making  up  any  blanks  that  may  .have  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  winter  and  mulching  the 
ground  about  the  beginning  of  June  if  the 
weather  happens  to  be  warm  and  dry.  By 
giving  them  timely  attention  in  this  man¬ 
ner  they  will  make  vigorous  growth  and 
flower  well  early  in  the  season.  Probably, 
however,  they  would  get  exhausted  before 
the  end  of  the  summer,  unless  you  keep  re¬ 
moving  the  old  stems  after  they  finish  flower¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  encourage  the  plants  to  go  on 
growing  and  flowering.  You  may  have  a 
preference  for  Pansies,  but  Violas  are  more 
easily  managed,  because  they  are  more  de¬ 
cidedly  perennial,  and  naturally  they  keep 
throwing  up  young  shoots  all  through  the 
season.  These  could  be  dealt  with  much  in 
the  same  way  as  Pansies  as  to  propagation 
and  planting  out.  If  you  find  that  the  au- 
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tumn  planted  Pansies  or  Violas  are  likely 
to  get  played  out  considerably  before  the 
end  of  the  season,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
put  in  a  batch  of  cuttings  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  leaving  them  in  the  boxes  until  March. 
These,  of  course,  would  make  growth  during 
March  and  April,  and  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  would  bloom  in  May  and  keep  up  a 
succession  till  late  in  the  season. 

2581.  Making  a  Wild  Garden. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  in 
constructing  a  wild  garden  it  is  correct  and 
proper  to  introduce  such  work  as  rustic 
fences,  bridges  and  seats?  A  few  hints  on 
its  establishment  in  general  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  for  the  ready  assistance  you 
have  given  me  in.  the  past  through  the 
columns  of  The  Gardening  World,  of 
which  I  have  been  a  reader  for  some  twelve 
months  past.  (One  Who  Appreciates 
“  G.W.,”  Surrey.) 

If  the  size  and  contour  of  you.r  garden 
lends  itself  to  the  making  of  such  fences, 
bridges,  etc.,  it  would  -be  appropriate 
enough.  Indeed,  it  is  in  such  a  garden  that 
such  rustic  structures  would  be  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  bridges  to  appear  na¬ 
tural  should  either  have  to  cross  some  gully 
or  ravine  or  stream  of  water,  so  that  this 
would  imply  a  stream  of  water  in  your  gar¬ 
den.  or  a  pond  in  the  form  of  a  river.  The 
latter  would,  of  course,  be  the  necessity  for 
having  a  bridge,  and  the  actual  length  of 
the  waterway  could  be  obscured  by  planta¬ 
tions  of  trees  or  shrubs  that  will  hide  these 
structures  or  portions  of  the  water,  so  that 
you  come  upon  it  by  surprise.  Seats 
would  also  be  appropriate,  just  as  they 
would  be  in  the  pleasure  ground  or  by 
lonely  walks  in  woods.  Concerning  the  gene¬ 
ral  construction  or  arrangement  of  this  wild 
garden  we  could  not  advise  as  we  have  not 
seen  it,  and  could  not  have  any  idea  as  to 
itc  capabilities.  That,  of  course,  actually 
depends  upon  the  form  of  the  garden,  its 
contour  and  other  various  accessories.  A 
wild  garden  should  be  ‘made,  if  possible, 
to  conform  to,  its  surroundings.  If  on  a 
small  scale,  of  course  you  will  have  to  hide 
the  extent  or  certain  of  the  accessories,  so  as 
to  give  impression  of  size,  etc.  In  detail,  it 
would  be  perfectly  appropriate  to  plant  ir¬ 
regular  groups  of  Daffodils  on  the  grass  in 
places  where  the  ground  is  more  or  less 
level.  Crocuses  could  also  be  planted  in  the 
same  way.  Then  you  might  have  some 
clumps  of  irregular  size  and  shape  of 
Primula  japonica,  Hemerocallis  flava,  H. 
fulva,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses  and  other 
dwarf  plants  which  you  might  fancy.  In 
order  to  make  these  latter  groups  of  plants 
grow  with  success,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
prepare  spots  for  them  by  digging  or  trench¬ 
ing.  This  would  give  the  plants  a  good 
opportunity  of  getting  well  established  and 
making  good  growth.  If  the  ground  was 
more  or  less  grown  over  with  grass  after¬ 
wards  it  would  not  matter  so  much..  Then 
for  bolder  clumps  in  prominent  positions  you 
could  plant  Pampas  Grass  and  Arundo  con- 
sp.icua,  which  are  splendid  Grasses  for  this 
purpose.  Other  plants  for  grouping  would 
be  Giant  Cow  Parsnip  (Heracleum  villc- 
sum)  and  Gunners,  scabra.  Very  suitable 
shrubs  for  hiding  the  approaches  to  bridges 
or  forming  a  background  to  seats  are  Rosa 
rugosa,  White  Broom  (Cytisus  albus),  Yel¬ 
low  Broom  (Spaxtium  junceum),  and  Ferns. 
In  preparing  the  ground  for  Ferns  it  would 
be  well  to  use  peat  or  leaf  mould  or  both  to 
a  considerable  extent,  as  they  serve  to  re¬ 
tain  the  soil  moisture  in  summer.  Then  be¬ 
tween  and  amongst  the  Ferns  you  can  grow 
a  great  variety  of  dwarf  early  flowering 
subjects  like  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Anemone 
blanda,  A.  nemorosa,  A.n.  flore  pleno,  and 
other  early  flowering  subjects  which  you 
may  fancy.  They  serve  to  make  the  garden 
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interesting  until  the  Ferns  commence  grow¬ 
ing.  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  Ferns 
more  particularly,  can  be  planted-  in  situa¬ 
tions  under  deciduous  trees  where  they 
would  be  partly  shaded  .in  summer.  Even 
a  north  aspect  would  suit  Ferns  well,  as  they 
like  cool  situations.  Although  we  advise  you 
to  prepare  situations  for  all  of  these  by  deep 
digging  or  trenching,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  ground  should  be  kept  in  anything 
like  a  tidy  condition  afterwards.  Indeed 
the  ground  might  be  sown  over  close  up  tc. 
the  plants,  taking  care  only  in  the  case  of 
weak  growers  to  see  that  the  grass  and  other 
vegetation  does  not  smother  them.  In  the 
making  of  this  wild  garden  you  could,  in¬ 
deed,  confine  it  to  British  plants  alone  if 
you  feel  so  inclined,  because  you  can  get 
some  with  bold  leafage ;  others  again,  like 
Daffodils,  Primroses,  Cowslips,  and  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  could  be  made  to  do  duty,  even  in  a 
British  flower  garden.  Then,  instead  of  the 
Yellow  Broom  above  mentioned,  you  could 
have  the  common  Broom,  which  is  yellow, 
or  the  variety  Cytisus  scoparius  andreanus. 
In  the  making  of  a  pond  or  stream,  natural 
or  artificial,  it  would  afford  you  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  introducing  hardy 
Water  Lilies,  Marsh  Marigolds,  single  and 
double,  and  various  other  interesting  or 
bright-flowered  aquatics.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  plants  which  you 
may  grow,  and  the  success  of  their  growth 
will  depend  in  many  cases  upon  the  cultural 
care  given  to  start  them  by  the  methods  we 
have  mentioned.  As  to  the  general  construc¬ 
tion,  we  must  leave  that  to  you,  who  know  its 
capabilities  and  surroundings. 


ROSES. 

25  82.  Roses  at  Christmas. 

Please  tell  me  at  your  earliest  convenience 
how  1  can  get  Roses  about  Christmas,  or  a 
month  later.  All  my  Roses  are  grown  out¬ 
doors  at  present,  but  I  wish  to  pot  up  a  few 
so  as  to  flower  in  the  winter,  if  possible.  I 
have  a  cold  greenhouse,  and  daresay  I  could 
warm  it  with  a  stove.  (Novice,  Somerset.) 

Unless  you  have  some  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  pot  plants  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  job  for  you  to  undertake  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  Roses  at  Christmas,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  days  are  at  their  shortest  and 
the  light  is  very  bad  then.  There  is  nothing 
like  trying,  however,  and  we  should  advise 
you  to  prune  and  pot  up  some  Roses  now. 
If,  however,  you  get  fresh  ones  from  the 
nursery,  they  would  be  more  easily  got  into 
pots  of  suitable  size.  Place  them  in  the 
greenhouse  and  let  them  come  along  natu¬ 
rally.  If  they  give  you  Roses  in  summer, 
so  far  so  good.  After  that  we  should  con¬ 
sider  it  a  good  plan  to  place  the  pots  out 
of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  for  the  (rest  of 
the  season.  About  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  you  should  withhold  water  for  a  week 
or  so,  so  as  to  encourage  the  ripening  of 
wood.  You  could  then  prune  the  plants  |and 
let  them  be  preparing  to  commence  fresh 
growth.  About  the  middle  of  September  they 
might  be  put  in  the  greenhouse,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  have  a  temperature  of 
so  degs.  by  night,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
Roses  to  make  fresh  growth.  As  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  the  temperature  should  be 
gradually  raised  to  6o  degs.  or  65  degs.  by 
sun-heat,  but  they  should  be  well  advanced 
before  they  get  that  degree  of  heat.  It  would 
be  necessary  also  to  ventilate,  otherwise  the 
shoots  will  get  drawn  and  weak.  You  will 
find  it  not  a  very  easy  operation  to  get  Roses 
to  bloom  well  in  winter,  but  you  should 
select  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  which  would 
respond  more  readily  to  your  labours  than 
H.P.’s.  In  this  issue  .you  will  find  an 
article  on  Roses  at  Christmas,  showing  how 
to  get  them  out  of  .doors  if  the  autumn  is 
favourable.  If  yon  resolve  to  pot  up  some 
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1908. 

IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SWEET  PEAS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES  send  to 

MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM  ,  NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  Flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and  trouble  as  Sweet  Peas. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  FOR  1908. 

The  seeds  in  these  Collections  are  all  carefully  hand  picked;  only  plump  round  seeds  sent;  all  small,  poor,  or  doubtful 
ones  are  taken  out,  which  I  do  not  think  is  done  by  anyone  else  in  the  trade.  Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  guaranteed 

to  germinate  if  treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection. 

Each  Packet  in  Collections  1,  2  and  3,  contains  50  plump  round  selected  Seeds. 

For  fuller  descriptions  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  this  list  and  all  other  known  varieties,  I  refer  my  friends  to  my  little  book, 
“ALL  ABOUT  SWEET  PEAS,”  revised  and  corrected  to  end  of  1907.  Price  6d. 

fiLE  INTERESTED  IN  SWEET  PEAS  SHOULD  BUY  THIS  LITTLE  BOOK  BEFORE  PURCHASING  THEIR  SUPPLY 
FOR  THE  SEASON,  AND  MAY  DEDUCT  THE  6d.  PAID  FOR  IT  FROM  THE  FIRST  5s.  SENT  FOR  SEEDS. 

COLLECTION  No.  1. — Twelve  Useful  Varieties,  Is.  6d. 

Bolton’s  Pink,  large  salmon  pink ;  David  B.  Williamson  rich  medium  blue;  Gladys  Unwio,  pale  pink,  slightly  darker  edge; 
LoYely,  pale  pink;  Mrs.  G.  Higginson,  pale  French  grey;  Nayy  Blue,  deep  violet  blue;  Prince  Edward  of  York,  rosy  salmon 
standard,  lighter  wings ;  Prince  of  Wales,  rich  rosy  crimson;  Sadie  Burpee,  white;  Salopian,  deep  mulberry  red;  Scarlet  Gem, 
pale  scarlet ;  Triumph,  rosy  salmon  and  blush. 

COLLECTION  No  2 — Twelve  Batter  Varieties,  is.  9d. 

Agnes  Johnston,  salmon  pink  and  buff ;  Black  Knight,  bronzy  chocolate  ;  Blanche  Burpee,  white  ;  Countess  Spencer,  large  pale 
pink,  wavy  standard  ;  Dainty,  white,  with  slight  pink  edge;  Duke  of  Westminster,  rosy  violet ;  Evelyn  Byatt.oranye  and  crimson 
bicolor  ;  Flora  Norton,  rich  sky  blue  ;  Janet  Scott,  pale  pink,  flushed  buff  ;  King  Edward  YII,  rich  crimson  ;  Miss  Willmott,  salmon 
red  ;  Romolo  Piazzani,  rich  blue. 

Single  packets  of  any  variety  in  Collections  Nos.  1  and  2,  2d.  each, 

COLLECTIONS  Nos.  1  and  2,  when  bought  together,  will  be  2s.  6d.  and  a  Packet  of  Coccinea  and  Horace  Wright 

will  be  added  free  of  charge. 

COLLECTION  No.  3. — The  Twelve  Best  Varieties,  2s. 

Dorothy  Eckford,  white  ;  Gf  orge  Herbert,  pale  carmine  standard,  lighter  wings ;  Helen  Lewis,  syn.  Orange  Countess,  rich  wavy 
orange  standard,  rosy  wings  :  Helen  Pierce,  marbled  or  grained  blue;  Her  ry  Eckford.  orange  scarlet;  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  pale  primrose  ; 
Jeannie  Gordon,  carmine  and  buff  ;  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  pale  lavender;  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  rich  lavender  blue  ;  Paradise,  rich 
pink,  the  best  of  the  Countess  Spencer  type  ;  Queen  Alexandra,  the  best  crimson  scarlet ;  Sybil  Eckford,  creamy  buff,  flushed  pale  pmk. 

Single  packets  of  any  variety  in  Collection  No.  3,  3d.  each,  or  any  six  for  Is.  3d. 

COLLECTIONS  Nos.  2  and  3  may  be  had  together  for  3s., 
and  a  Packet  of  Phenomenal  and  Earliest  of  All  White,  will  be  added  free  of  charge. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  THE  THREE  COLLECTIONS,  4s., 

And  when  lnusht  together  the  four  added  packets  and  a  packet  each  of  the  four  best  striped  varieties,  viz. 

JESSIE  CUTHBERTSON,  Mrs.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Marbled  BLUE,  and  UNIQUE, 

will  be  added  free  of  charge,  making  44  of  tbe  very  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  Id.  a  packet. 

Price  of  either  of  the  eight  added  varieties  if  wanted  alone,  2d.  each. 

COLLECTION  No.  4 —The  Twelve  Newest  Varieties,  4s. 

Or  what  I  consider  the  best  of  the  newest. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  these  packets  varies,  tbe  quantity  is  stated  in  black  figures  after  ea'h  name. 

Agnes  Eckford  (15),  foft  blush  p  nk,  3d. ;  Earl  Cromer  (20),  mulberry,  4d. ;  Prank  Dolby  (20  ,  lavender,  4d. ;  Herbert  Smith 
(25),  orange  bicolor,  6d.  ;  Lord  Nelson  (20),  syn.  Brilliant  Blue,  dark  blue,  41.  :  Miss  Millie  Maslin  (25),  rich  crimson,  4d.  ;  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes  (20),  blush  pmk,  Cd. ;  Mrs.  Collier  (20),  rew  primrose,  4d.;  Nora  Unwin  (20),  white,  4d. ;  Primrose  Spencer 
(10),  syn.  or  improved  Clara  Curtis,  grand  new  w.vy  primrose,  6d. ;  Queen  of  Spain  i20),  salmon  pink,  4d. ;  White  Spencer  (10),  syn. 

or  improved  Etta  Dyke,  the  newest,  best,  and  largest  wavy  white  yet  raised,  6d. 

COLLECTIONS  Nos.  3  and  4  may  ba  had  together  for  5s.,  and  a  packet  of  the  newest  and  best  Everlasting 

Pea,  WHITE  PEARL,  free  of  charge. 

Any  variety  in  Collection  No.  4  (except  Mrs.  H.  Sykes)  may  be  had  at  the  prices  mentioned  after  each 
name,  or  six  packets  at  the  p  ice  of  five,  or  buyers  mav  select  their  own  varieties  from  either  collection 
at  prices  mentioned  and  have  3  -  worth  for  each  2  6.  orsix  packets  of  any  variety  at  price  of  five. 

PRIMROSE  SPENCER  and  WHITE  SPENCER  may  be  had  in  packets  of  25  Seeds,  1  -  each,  or  6  packets  for  5 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  THE  FOUR  COLLECTIONS,  7s., 

And,  in  addition,  a  packet  of  Mrs.  CHARLES  FOSTER  and  JOHN  INGMAN  seedlings  will  be  added,  and  a  Prize  of  £5  given  to  the 
first  who  can  and  will  send  me  a  thousand  seeds  of  either  that  are  true  and  guaranteed  to  come  true  the  following  year. 

CHOICE  MIXED  SEEDS  of  mist  oj  the  above,  and  oth  r  varieties ,  21.  per  packet  of  about  100  seeds :  6d.  per  ounce  of  about  350  to 
400  Seeds ;  1j6  per  quarter  lb.,  or  of- per  lb.  of  about  5,000  to  5,500  Seeds. 
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Roses  now,  use  the  same  plants  for  forcing 
next  year,  and  feed  them  well  with  weak 
liquid  manure  when  making  their  growth. 

2583.  Climbing  Poses  for  Buttonholes. 

Could  you  please  give  me  the  names  of 
two  buttonhole  Roses  (climbers)  that  will  do 
well  with  a  minimum  of  sun,  as  I  have  a 
wall  that  .rarely  gets  the  sun?  How  can  I 
tie  the  Rose  stems  to  the  wires  on  which 
they  are  trained  ?  I  find  the  wires  rub 
the  bark  off  when  it  is  windy.  (Novice, 
Somerset.) 

Roses  do  not  give  much  satisfaction  unless 
they  get  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  during 
the  day.  Of  course,  one  must  make  the  best 
of  .conveniences  one  has.  Then,  taking  it 
into  consideration  that  your  Roses  will  get 
very  little  sunshine,  we  select  two  that  would 
be  likely  to  grow  rather  than  two  of  the 
best  buttonhole  Roses.  You  can  -easily  get 
over  it,  however,  by  not  disbudding  and  by 
cutting  the  Roses  when  they  are  in  the  bud 
state.  The  two  that  we  would  recommend 
are  Bouquet  d’Or  (yellow)  and  Felicite-et- 
Perpetue  (white).  The  thick  stems  of  Roses 
may  be  tied  rather  closely  with  tar  twine, 
land  .the  more  .slender  ones  with  .strong 
raffia  twisled  or  twirled  between  the  fingers 
till  it  is  round. 

2584.  Fragrant  Roses. 

I  have  a  small  garden  and  a  desire  for  a 
few  Rose  trees.  The  garden  faces  south¬ 
west.  Could  you  give  me  a  list  of  about 
one  dozen  trees  and  bushes  of  fragrant  Roses, 
and  oblige?  (A.  Larcher,  Essex.) 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  most 
sweetly  fragrant  Roses  are  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  Belonging  to  this  class  we  should 
name  General  Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Dupuv  Jamain,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Exposition  de  Brie  and  Heinrich 
Schultheis  ;  La  France  and  Cherry  Ripe  are 
fragrant  Hybrid  Teas.  Maiden’s  Blush  be¬ 
longs  to  the  group  Al!ba;  •  Mme.  Isaac 
Periere  is  Bourbon  ;  and  Rosa  Mundi  is  a 
summer-blooming  Rose.  All  of  these  are 
deliciously  scented  and  can  be  grown  as 
bushes.  If  you  want  trees,-  you  will  have 
to  get  them  in  the  form  of  standards,  and 
the  H.P.’s  would  be  most  suitable  for  that 
purpose,  although  several  others  might  like¬ 
wise  be  grown  that  way. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2585.  Shrubs  with  Evergreen  Foliage. 

I  have  three  large  sewage  pipes  about  3  ft. 
in  diameter,  with  an  additional  6  in.  rim. 
They  are  placed  as  a  break  between  the  front 
and  kitchen  garden,  and  are  in  an  exposed 
position.  I  want  to  plant  in  each  a  shrub 
that  would  keep  its  foliage  throughout  the 
yeaT  and  grow  fairly  tall  and  bushy.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  inform 
me  what,  in  your  opinic/i,  is  the  best  to  plant 
and  whether  you  would  recommend  those 
that  can  be  trained  to  various  shapes  ? 
(Amateur,  Cheshire.) 

Three  plants  that  would  grow  freely  and 
make  bushy  specimens  would  be  Golden 
Privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium  foliis  aureis), 
Phillyrea  angustifolia  and  Osmanthus  ilioi- 
folius.  All  of  these  have  got  relatively 
mall  leaves  and  are  evergreen,  even  if  the 
Golden  Privet  may  lose  its  leaves  towards 
spring.  It  you  want  bushes  that  could 
readily  be  cut  into  shapes  of  birds  or  ani¬ 
mals,  you  could  get  the  common  Tree  Box 
or  English  Yew,  but  they  grow  slowly.  A 
'.arieg.ated  Box  that  grows  slowly  is  Buxus 
japonicus  aurea.  Two  other  trees  that  would 
grow  slowly  but  are  perfectly  evergreen, 
are  the  common  English  Holly  and  the 
Holly-leaved  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex).  These 
two  latter  are  very  hardy.  The  first  three, 
however,  would  make  bushy  specimens  in 
the  shortest  time. 


2586.  Cuttings  of  Clematis. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  strike  cuttings  of 
Clematis  montana,  C.  Jackmanni  and  C. 
lanuginosa,  and  when?  I  have  only  a  cold 
house,  but  have  a  propagator  and  can  get 
bottom  heat  of  70  degs.  The  Jackmanni  in 
my  garden  is  now  breaking  away  on  the  old 
wood,  like  the  accompanying  drawing.  (Har- 
RINGAY,  Middlesex.) 

The  species  and  varieties  of  Clematis  can 
be  propagated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
and  even  raised  from  cuttings,  but  it  would 
not  be  an  easy  method  of  raising  them.  Short, 
jointed  wood  would  furnish  specimens  with 
a  pair  of  eyes,  and  these  could  be  inserted 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  the  pots  plunged 
in  a  gentle  hoc-bed.  These  will  root  by  early 
summer,  if  you  are  successful.  A'  much 
easier  method  of  increasing  them  is  to  graft 
them.  Get  pieces  of  the  roots  of  the  wild 
C.  Vital'ba,  C.  ViticelLa,  or  any  other  strong¬ 
growing  one,  and  cut  these  roots  into  lengths 
that  will  conveniently  go  into  small  pots. 
Slit  them  at  the  upper  end  and  cut  scions 
from  the  varieties  you  wish  to  propagate. 
Push  ‘them  into  the  slits,  tie  them  firmly, 
and  then  pot  them  up  in  small  pots.  Plunge 
these  pots  in  a  hot-bed,  and  more  of  them 
will  form  a  union  and  in  a  shorter  time  than 
you  can  root  cuttings.  They  may  also  be 
propagated  by  layers  at  any  time,  but  if 
done  in  spring  they  would  be  ready  to  sever 
from  their  parents  in  the  following,  spring. 
Scrape  off  a  small  portion  of  the  outer  bark 
at  the  point  which  is  bent  into  the  soil,  and 
roots  will  be  developed  there. 


VEGETABLES. 

2587.  Forcing  French  Beans. 

I  sent  an  enquiry  about  a  month  ago  with 
regard  to  forcing  French  Beans,  which  are 
making  good  growth  in  about  60  degs.  of 
heat.  Some  are  2  in.  to  3  in.  high.  I  should 
like  to  ask  now,  am  I  to  keep  the  house 
damp?  I  am  damping  the  floor  and  other 
parts  of  the  house  twice  a  day.  1  may  also 
say  I  have  them  over  the  hot-water  pipes  on 
a  stage  about  18  in.  above  the  pipes.  Do  you 
think  they  are  getting  too  much  bottom  heat  ? 
If  so,  there  is  another  stage  in  the  middle 
of  the  house,  but  not  so  near  the  glass.  I 
give  a  chink  of  top  ventilation  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises  above  what  I  have  stated,  about 
mid-day  for  about  one  hour.  (G.,  Black¬ 
pool  . ) 

As  far  as  you  have  gone  you  are  evidently 
carrying  out  the  instructions  properly.  When 
the  Beans  get  leafy  there  will  be  some 
dangler  of  their  getting  attacked  by  red 
spider  if  they  get  very  dry  on  the  stages. 
We  think  the  front  stage  is  the  best  place, 
but  if  too  dry  you  can  cover  it  with  a  layer 
of  coal  ashes  or  fine  gravel,  so  as  to  hold 
moisture  about  the  pots  and  thereby  keep  the 
foliage  relatively  moist.  You  need  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  however,  to  syringe  the  plants  lightly 
twice  a  day  during  bright  weather.-  After 
the  Beans  have  set  a  good  crop  you  may 
want  to  regulate  the  time  of  gathering.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  weather  is  favourable  to  rapid 
growth  and  you  wish  to  get  the  Beans  ready 
mbout  Easter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  shift 
the  pots  on  to  the  cooler  staging.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  and  until  the  fruits 
have  set,  the  front  staging  is  the  best  place 
for  them  to  keep  the  stems  short-jointed  and 
give  substance  to  the  leaves.  Later  on  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  air  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  for  a  longer  period.  AT,  the 
weather  changes  you  must  act  up  to  it,  and 
give  more  or  (less  air  accordingly. 

2588.  Vegetables  Unsatisfactory. 

I  enclose  a  piece  of  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
Potato  and  Turnip,  and  will  be  glad  if  you 
can  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  both. 
A  great  many  of  the  Potatos  are  affected  in 
the  same  way,'  and  I  would  be  glad  to  learn 
if  this  disease  may  be  due  to,  or  increased 


by,  too  much  or  too  little  manure,  or  the 
wrong  kind.  The  soil  of  the  garden  is 
rather  he&vy  and  is  trenched  every  two  or 
three  years  and  well  dug  every  year.  It  is 
well  nourished  with  stable  and  cow  manure, 
and  a  river  runs  near  it.  It  is  well  exposed 
to  the  sun.  I  am  much  disappointed  with 
some  of  the  vegetables  this  year,  and  will  be 
glad  to  learn  if  one  ton  of  lime  to  an  acre 
and  a  ha'lf  would  be  likely  to  improve  the 
vegetables.  (Nemo,  Scotland.) 

We  have  inspected  your  samples  of  Potato 
and  Turnip.  Potatos  often  behave  in  this 
way  on  heavj'  soil.  They  grow  too  fast,  when 
the  sun  at  length  warms  up  the  rich,  moist 
soil.  The  pith  in  the  centre  breaks  up  as 
the  Potato  gets  larger,  so  the  hole  increases 
with  it.  Some  varieties,  especially  large 
kinds,  are  liable  to  this  bad  behaviour.  The 
antidote,  of  course,  is  to  plant  varieties 
which  do  not  grow  very  large,  and  also  in 
soils  that  are  fairly  dry.  Potatos  are  always 
of  good  quality  in  sandy  soils,  but  of  course, 
if  your  soil  is  naturally  heavy,  all  you  can 
do  is  to  improve  it  .for  the  sake  of  the  Po-  j 
tatos.  Concerning  the  Turnip,  heavy  soil 
and  the  wet  season  last  year  made  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  plant  life  active,  and  it  seems  to  us 
the  Turnip  had  either  been  blind  or  had  its 
centre  eaten  out  by  some  insect,  and  the 
injured  portion  became  larger  as  the  Turnip 
increased  in  size.  The  injury,  whatever  it 
was,  must  have  occu,rred  when  the  Turnip 
was  quite  small.  Your  idea  of  applying  : 
lime  to  the  land  is  a  good  one,  and  one  ton 
would  not  be  too  ijiuch.  Indeed,  lime  may 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  tons  per 
acre  once  in  six  years.  This  will  help  to 
make  the  soil  more  friable,  and  at  the  same 
time  hasten  the  decay  of  vegetable  mattei 
in  the  soil,  making  it  suitable  as  food  for 
the  plants.  The  land  might  also  be  dug  or 
trenched  early  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  give 
frost  an  opportunity  of  breaking  it  down  in 
winter.  Your  practice  of  digging,  trench¬ 
ing  and  manuring  is  a  good  one,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  your  soil  should 
be  in  much  better  heart  for  vegetables.  Rank 
manure  would  be  better  than  well-rotted 
manure  for  heavy  land.  If  you  could  get 
shelly  sand  from  the  seashore  to  spread  over 
it  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Potatos,  it  would  help  it  con¬ 
siderably,  because,  while  it  contains  lime, 

M  is  less  active  than  newly-burnt  lime,  and 
would  not  interfere  with  the  dressing  of  the 
latter,  while  it  would  serve  to  make  the  soil 
more  porous. 

2589.  Onions  and  Shallots. 

(1)  I  have  made  the  bed  for  Onions  and 
Shallots.  How  far  should  the  top  of  the 
dung  be  from  the  surface  of  the  earth?  I. 
have  put  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  earth  on  the 
top  of  the  dung.  (2)  Would  you  tread  the 
bed  for  both  Onions  and  Shallots,  or  for 
Onions  and  not  Shallots,  or  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  not  to  tread  for  either?  If  I  tread 
the  ground  for  Shallots  I  should  have  to 
make  the  holes  with  a  stick ;  I  could  not 
press  them  in.  (3)  Would  one  gallon  of 
lime,  one  gallon  of  soot,  and  one  gallon  of 
salt  mixed  together  hurt  the  crop  if  I  well 
mix  it  with  the  earth?  Should  I  let  it  lie 
on  the  surface?  The  size  of  the  piece  of 
ground  is  20  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide.  (4) 
Is  p'g's  dung  good  foT  Onions  ?  (S.  H.  R.  V., 
Cornwall.) 

(1)  The  dung  is  quite  far  enough  from  the 
surface  for  either  Onions  or  Shallots.  From 
your  letter  we  presume  you  have  taken  off  a 
layer  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  .soil,  put  in  the 
dung,  and  then  returned  the  soil.  A  much 
better  plan  would  be  to  put  in  a  laj'er  at 
least  2  ft.  below  the  surface  in  trenching, 
and  the  rest  under  the  top  layer.  If  merely 
digging  the  ground,  however,  we  should  lav 
the  dung  on  and  dig  it  in  so  that  the  dung 
will  be  partly  mixed  with  the  soil.  (2)  By 
all  means  tread  the  ground  for  Onions,  and 
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SWEET 


PEA  SPECIALIST 


Every  Gardener,  Amateur  or  Professional,  knows  that  we  are  the  world’s  greatest  growers  of 
choice  S.\eet  Pea-.  No  other  grower  and  retailer  has  specialised  as  we  have  done  wi  h  this 
Hr  popular  flower.  We  have  devoted  many  years  to  their  cultivation  and  have  produced  a  g. eater  variety  ^ 
r'  >  ;  of  new  and  beautiful  self  colours  than  any  other  firm.  The  enormous  business  we  now'  do  has  been  created 

\  do  by  the  public  recognition  of  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  Sweet  Pea  Culture. 

.  Every  year  we  grow  over  forty  acres  for  seed,  producing  the  best  seed  grown— seed  that 

will  give  you  brighter  colour,  larger  flowers,  and  longer  stems  than  any  other  seed  offered  for  sale. 

’  Remember  ECK  FORD'S  SEED  3  are  only  genuine  when  purchased  from  Wem.  We  do 
Hr  not  supply  the  Trade. 

f  LIST  OF  SPECIAL  1908  NOVELTIES. 

MIMA  JOHNSON— A  charming  bright  Rose  Carmine,  25  |  PRINCESS  YICTORI  A-Giant  waved  Pink,  10 
seeds,  1  /-  THE  MARQUIS— Giant  waved  Rosy  Heliotrope,  li 

H.  J.  R  DIGGES— Abright  Claiet  shaded  Maroon,  25  seeds,  1/-  WHITE  WAYED-Apure  Whit-wavy  giant,  2( 
JAMESGRIEYE  Giant  Primrose  or  Sulphur  Self,  15  seeds,  1/-  WAYED  PRIMROSE— A  giant  waved  Primrose, 
PURPLE  KING — Giant  Purple  shaded  Indigo,  20  seeds,  11-  PRINCE  OLiAF — A  giant  White  Ground  striped. 
MAY  PERRETT  — New  delicate  shade  of  Ivory  tinged  Buff,  I  20  seeds,  1  /- 

15  seeds,  1/-  HANNAH  DALE  —A  fine  giant,  rich  Maroon,  20 


ECKFORD’S 

CI\NT  SWEET  PEAS 

Gerwiirve  ot\ly-Direcf> yiron\Weir\ 


N.B. — All  the  above  are  strong  growers,  and  will  need  a  foot  between  each  plant. 

SPECIAL  NOYELTY  OFFER.  — One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  Grand  Novelties,  9/6,  post  free. 

Half  packet  of  each,  5/-,  post  free  for  cash  with  order. 

1908  SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  GIANT  SWEET  PEAS. 

1  packet  of  each  of  the  11  grand  novelties  and  24  other  grand  varieties,  50  seeds  of  each,  35  charming  and  up-to-date  varieties  in  all,  for  14/- 
post  free  for  cash.  If  this  selection  is  more  than  sufficient  for  your  requirements,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  iu  dividing  it.  The  35 
varieties,  half  quantities  of  seed,  7/6,  Or  1  packet  of  each  of  the  11  Grand  Novelties,  and  12  other  grand  varieties,  50  seeds  of  each, 

23  charming  and  up  to  date  varieties,  for  11/6,  post  free  for  cash.  If  this  collection  is  more  than  suffic  ent  for  your  requirements, 

I  shall  have  much  pleasure  im  dividing  it.  The  23  varieties,  half  quantities  of  seed,  6/-  post  free  for  cash.  The  above  is  a 
most  unique  offer,  and  quite  the  Best  of  the  Season. 


ECKFORD’S  CULINARY  PEAS  also  lead. 

They  are  unequalled  for  flavour  and  heavy  cropping  qualities. 

A  trial  4  pints,  in  sealed  packets,  for  complete  succession,  3/6. 


HENRY  ECKFORD, 

F.RH.S, 

Headquarters  for  Sweet  Peas, 

WEM, 

SHROPSHIRE. 


A  Booklet  giving  full  particu’ars  on  the 
Culture  of  Sweet  Pfas  with  every  ord  r 


ppe.  Send  a  postcard 
“nil"  for  Coloured  Illus- 
trtted  and  Full  Descriptive 
Catalogue.  It  is  sent  post 
free.  Write  to-day. 
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you  may  make  it  quit©  firm  with  the  feet  to 
advantage.  In  the  case  of  Shallots,  it  is 
not  usual  to  tread  the  ground,  though  we 
think  if  partly  trodden  it  would  help  bulbs 
to  form  'better  than  if  the  soil  was  quite 
loose.  Even  if  you  require  a  trowel  to  get 
the  bulbs  fixed  in  the  soil,  it  would  not  much 
matter,  and  would  not  cost  you  much  time, 
unless  the  plantation  was  very  extensive. 
(3)  Concerning  the  manures,  the  gallon  of 
lime  and  the  gallon  of  soot  will  answer  well 
enough,  but  a  gallon  of  salt  would  be  rather 
a  heavy  dressing.  We  consider  that  1  lb.  to 
2  lib.  would  be  ample.  If  the  ground  is 
trenched  or  dug  these  three  ingredients  need 
only  be  applied  just  when  you  are  about  to 
sow.  Spread  thorn  on  the  surface,  then  get 
a  fork  or  spade  and  lightly  turn  them  in. 
Then  tread  the  ground,  making  it  level  and 
draw  the  furrows  for  the  Onions.  (4)  Pig’s 
dung  would  answer  very  well  -for  Onions, 
but  it  should  'be  fairly  well  decayed  or  fer¬ 
mented  for  the  top  spit  of  ground.  It  i.s  an 
excellent  manure  for  Roses. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

25  90.  Nitro-Bacterine  and  Allotments. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  helpful  notes 
and  the  holder  of  a  fairly  large  allotment, 

1  should  be  glad  if  you  will  give  your 
■opinion  on  Professor  Bottomley’s-  (King’-s 
College)  Nitro-bacterine,  which  is  occupying 
the  attention  of  many  gardeners  and  allot¬ 
ment  holders  in  this  district.  I  see  by  Prof. 
Bottomley’s  pamphlet  that  many  have  tried 
it  during  the  last  three  years,  and  in  one 
case  it  is  stated  that  the  ino-culatuoiT  of  gar¬ 
den  Peas  increased  the  yield  nearly  four-fold 

and  that  without  manure.  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  rendering  a  real  service  to  many 
like  myself  by  letting  us  know  whether  nitro- 
bacterine  is  worth  taking  up.  (Curious, 
Kent.) 

We  believe  there  is  something  in  the  ope¬ 
ration  that  would  pay  for,  the  trouble  of 
carrying  it  out,  but  it  all  depends  ,upon  the 
condition  of  your  soil.  If  the  mould  al¬ 
ready  contains  a  deal  of  vegetable  matter  it 
would,  no  doubt,  also  contain  plenty  of  or¬ 
ganisms  which  nitro-bacterine  material  Con¬ 
tains.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your_soil  is 
poor  and  thin,  with  little  organic  matter  in 
it,  that  is,  if  gravelly  or  sandy,  or  if  it  is 
worn  out,  we  think  it  likely ’that  the  or¬ 
ganisms,  if  properly  .applied  to  the  soil,  will 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  crop.  It  is 
not  a  manure,  however,  as  the  micro¬ 
organisms  merely  serve  to  fix  the  free  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  you  gain  only 
a  supply  of  nitrogen,  though  that  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  nitrogen  is  the 
most  valuable  constituent  that  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  land  as  a  manure.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  phosphorus,  potash 
and  lime,  you  will  be  unable  to  get  a  good 
crop,  because  three  out  of  ten  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  are  wanting.  From  this  you  will  be 
able  to  calculate  whether  you  are  likely^  to 
get  much  service  from,  nitro-bacterine.  A 
gallon  of  it  would,  however,  not  cost  very 
much,  and  even  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
inoculate  the  seeds  of  Peas,  Beans  or  Scar¬ 
let  Runners  that  might  be  grown  on  the 
whole  of  the  .allotments,  so  that  you  might 
very  well  make  the  experiment  during  the 
forthcoming  summer.  Even  if  the  experiment 
entirely  failed  for  any  cause  or  other,  it 
would  do  the  land  no  harm  whatever.  Two 
or  three  of  you  might,  therefore,  combine 
together  to  get  a  gallon  of  the  solution  con¬ 
taining  these  organisms-  and  make  a  trial. 
Another  way  of  doing  it  would  be  to  have  an 
analysis  of  your  soil  made,  but  that  would  be 
more  expensive- and  supply  no  manure  what¬ 
ever. 

2  5  91.  Lime,  Soot  and  Salt. 

Could  3rou  tell  me  how  long  lime  and  soot 
will  hold  -their  strength  after  I  buy  it  and 


keep  -in  a  box  ?  How  long  will  a  cart-load  of 
soot  stay  good  after  it  has  been  out  exposed 
to  rain  ?  Is  it  .any  good  after  six  months  o.r 
twelve  months  ?  What  kind  of  salt  is  best 
for  the  garden — house  salt  or  brown  manure 
salt  ?  Excuse  me  if  I  have  asked  you  too 
much.  (S.  H.  R.  V.,  Cornwall.) 

If  you  get  newly  ground  or  newly  burned 
lime  it  should  not  be  exposed  at  all  until 
you  are  about  to  mix  it  with  the  top  spit  of 
soil.  Lime  -is  burned  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
carbonate,  and  if  you  expose  it  to  the  air 
it  begins  immediately  to  take  up  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air  and  to  form  carbonate  of 
lime  again  just  as  it  was  before  being 
burned.  It  has,  therefore,  lost  its  proper¬ 
ties  for  which  it  was  burned  to  secure.  It 
should  be  placed  in  a  heap  on  the  land, 
slaked  by  sprinkling  it  well  with  water,  and 
immediately  after  it  has  been  properly  slaked 
you  should  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  soil,  if 
you  do  n-ot  intend  to  put  it  on  the  land  im¬ 
mediately.-  When  the  Land  is  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  -it  distribute  it  evenly  over  the  surface 
and  then  .rake  ,it  in  or  point  it  in  with  a  fork. 
It  should  not  be  placed  more  deeply  than 
3  in.  or  4  in.  If  you  had  an  air-tight  box, 
it  could  be  kept  a  long  time  in  this,  but  it 
r/ould  be  expensive  if  you  used  much  of  it. 
The  best  plan  is  to  wait  until  you  are  about 
ready  to  use  it.  Salt  is  different,  as  you 
can  keep  it  dry  in  a  box,  .and  it  will  simply' 
be  salt  when  you  use  it.  There  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  length  o-f  time  it  may  be  kept.  The 
most  valuable  constituent  of  scot  is  a  small 
percentage  of  ammonia,  and  if  you  expose 
the  soot  to  r.ain  so  that  it  gets  wet,  it  gives 
off  -this  ammonia  into  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
then  practically  worthless  as  a  fertiliser.  If 
you  put  it  in  a  box  or  in  a  -dry  shed,  you 
can  keep  it  a  dong  time.  When  about  to  use 
it,  spread  it  on  tlhe  so-il  and  fork  it  into  the 
first  three  inches  o.r  so  of  soil.  If  soot  were 
kept  for  sax  or  twelve  months,  or  even  one 
month,  exposed  to  rain,  it  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  worthless.  Table  salt  is  probably 
more  pure  than  the  agricultural  salt,  and, 
being  cheap,  you  might  give  it  the  prefer¬ 
ence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2592.  Tarring  a  Frame. 

I  should  like  some  hints  of  tarring  .a  frame 
for  raising  flowers.  I  should  be  very  thank¬ 
ful  if  you  would  tell  me  whether  tar  would 
do  for  a  frame  instead  of  paint?  Would  tar 
hurt  the  plants?  If  not,  could  I  tar  inside 
the  frame  as  well  as  outside?  I  -should 
paint  the  lights.  (S.  H.  R.  V.,  Cornwall.) 

If  tar  were  used  for  painting  hot-water 
pipes  it  would  be  very  injurious  indeed  to 
the  plants.  In  ,a  cold  frame,  however,  the 
dlanger  would  be  much  less,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  should  ,be  very  careful.  You  can 
tar  the  outside  of  the  frame  -without  any 
fear.  If  you  resolve  to  tar  the  inside,  it 
ought  to  be  worked  on  to  the  frame  .care¬ 
fully,  so  that  it  will  readily  dry.  Avo-id 
putting  ,  it  on  in  thick  or  smudgy  masses, 
otherwise  it  will  keep  liquid  for  a  long  time 
and  the  sun  will  cause  it  to  give  off  fumes. 
We  should  paint  the  "inside  with  the  ,siame 
paint  that  y'o-u  use  for  the  sashes  for.  pre¬ 
ference.  If  yc-u  resc-lve  to  use  tar  inside 
the  frame,  accomplish  the  work  some  time 
before  you  put  in  any  plants,  and  give  the 
frame  plenty  of  ventilation,  in  order  to  dry 
up  the  tar  .and  so  prevent  fumes  being  given 
off. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(E.  C.  D.)  1,  Asparagus  medeoloides ;  2, 
Boronia  helero-phylla ;  3,  Eupatorium  -ri- 
parium  ;  4,  Oplismenus  Burm.anni  variegata. 

(A.  Woods)  1,  Aspl-enium  bulbiferum  fabi- 
anum ;  2,  Nephrolepis  Duffii ;  3,  Nephrolepis 
exaltata ;  4,  Adi.antum  cuneatum  gracilli- 


mum ;  5,  Adiantum  hispidulum;  6,  Cyrto  1 
mium  falcatum  caryoiideum. 

(R.  Wellman)  1,  Oxalis  cernua ;  2,  Be  , 
gonia  metallica ;  3,  Fatsia  japonica  (ofter 
named  Aralia  Sieboldi. 

(T.  B.  Hill)  1,  Oleariia  Haastii  ;  2,  Osman 
thus  Aquifol-ius  ilicifolius ;  3,  Jasminun 

nudiflorum  -;  4,  Pieris  floribunda. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

M.  H.  Sinclair,  F.R.H.S.,  156a,  Unioi  ) 
Street,  Aberdeen. — Garden  Seeds,  Plants 
•etc. 

R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  17,  Soutl  - 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. — Garden  Seeds  I 
Sundries,  etc. 

Cocker  and  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Abei 
deen. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flowe 
Seeds,  etc. 

- +++ - 

JVsxex:  III  $  ax  del. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  bee  -J 
some  considerable  endeavour  among;  ,i 
raisers  of  perennial  Asters  or  Michaelma  I 
Daisies  in  order  to  get  varieties  of  d(  1 
cided  rose  colours.  Several  have  bee  d 
produced,  and  the  above  is  a  new' one, 
variety  of  A.  Novae-Angliae.  It  is  a  nativ  i 
of  New  England,  and  we  are  familiar  wit 
the  typical  A.  Novae-Angliae,  as  well  a  I 
a  few  of  its  varieties.  That  under  notic  I 
promises  to  be  equally  valuable  whil 
differing  in  colour  from  others  in  bein  ■ 
clear  pink,  beautifully  refined  and  c  j 
handsome  appearance.  It  is  a  stren 
grower,  producing  flow'ers  in  great  quar 
tity,  and  if  they  are  just  a  little  earlic  j 
than  the  typical  New  England  Aster, 
will  be  all  the  more  appreciated  for  tha  ■ 
The  cultivation  is  as  easy  as  that  of  an, 
of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  only  u  L 
quires  the  ordinary  treatment  to  get  th 
best  results.  The  novelty  is  being  offere  tt 
by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Co  ! 
Chester. 

- - 

Baker’s  Gardeners’  Diary. 

A  neat  and  fj§ell-got-up  pocket  diary  h; 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Baker,  <  | 
Lichfield  Street,  Wolverhampton, 
contains  a  diary  of  garden  work  for  evei 
month  of  the  year,  and  each  alternat  ■ 
page  is  left  for  the  making  of  notes  rel:i  i 
tive  to  sowing  or  planting,  or  other  ga  1 
den  work  that  has  been  effected  duriral 
the  month.  Various  hints  on  the  cultuM 
of  different  crops  follow  this  diary,  a  1 
well  as  postal  information.  We  believ  ■ 
this  diary  is  given  by  Messrs.  Baker  t 
their  customers. 

- 

TRADE  NOTICE. 

Fertilisers  and  Insecticides.  . 

On  our  table  is  a  pamphlet  of  “Hin 
on  Successful  Horticulture,”  sent  out  t  « 
Messrs.  Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Ltd 
Glasgow  and  London.  Here  we  note  th  - 
they  offer  a  free  gift  of  a  tin  of  Cro; ) 
Celebrated  Garden  Fertiliser  to  eve: 
buyer  of  5s.  worth  of  seeds.  This  is  us|? 
ful  for  fruit,  pot  plants,  flowers,  and  vegjl 
tables.  Cross’  Organic  Guano  has  bet 
specially  prepared  -for  Tomatos,  but  it  : 
also  suitable  for  fruits,  flowers,  and  veg' 
tables  generally.  The  same  firm’s  Bui 
Guano  has  been  specially  prepared  ft) 
the  feeding  of  - bulbous  plants.  Insect 
cides  and  fungicides  include  a  useful  or 
named  Clubicide,  for  the  purification  c 
soils  in  greenhouses  by  killing  all  kind 
of  insect  life. 
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Cost  of  Fumigating :  4  id.  per  1,000  Cubic  Feet. 

This  Compound  is  25#  cheaper  and  far  more  effective  than  any  other  preparations  for 
Vaporising,  and  is  sold  as  follows,  carriage  paid:  — 

ASK  YOUR 
SEEDSMAN 
FOR  THEM. 

Carriage 
Paid. 


Half-gallon  Tin  containing  sufficient  for  160,u00 

cubic  feet 

60/- 

each,  carriage  paid 

ip- 

No.  1  size  1  in — 1  pint  „  „ 

„ 

40,000 

77 

77  • 

.  ...  15/- 

77  77 

M 

No.  2  size  Tin  -  \  pint  „  „ 

v> 

20.000 

77 

!> 

7/6 

77  17 

No.'  3  s*ize  Bot. — 6  oz.  ,,  „ 

„ 

12,000 

„ 

77 

4  6 

n  n 

>7 

i.  1 

No.  4  size  Bot.  — 4  oz  „  „ 

77 

8,000 

H 

H  •• 

3  0 

y»  77 

77 

No.  4}  size  Bot— 2  oz.  (new  size),, 

77 

4,0J0 

17 

11 

1  8 

M  » 

77 

No.  5  size  Bot.  -1  nz.  44  sample  ” 

11 

2,000 

77 

71 

13d. 

j»  »» 

17 
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“NICOTICIDE” 

I  VIPROVED 

FUMIGATOR 

1  jm  each  for 
5,000  cubio  feet. 

Carriage  Paid. 


II 


NICOTICIDE’'  PLANT  WASH  OR  SPRAY 


1  part  to  40  parts  of  Water. 
1  „  25 

1  ,  15 

1  „  5 


Will  be  found  very  effective  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  fumigate.  We  advise  you  to  try  it.  it  will 
also  be  u-eful  as  a  Winter  Dressing  for  Vines,  Peaches,  etc.  Directions: 

For  CREEN  and  BLACK  FLY  . 

RED  SPID£R  and  THRIP  . 

„  MEALY  BUC  and  SCALE  . 

„  ANTS  and  other  Small  Insects  . 

For  ANTS. — A  handful  of  damp  Sphagnum  Voss  laid  u  ar  their  nests  or  in  their  runs,  and  about 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  Wash  poured  upon  it  is  all  that  is  required.  Leave  it  for  a  few  days,  and  the 
Ants,  becoming  overpowered  by  the  “  NicoticiJe,”  soon  die. 

P3ICES— Half-pint  1/2,  Pint  2/-,  Quart  3  6,  Half-gallon  5/-,  Ca  Ion  10/- 

1N  TINS.  Larger  Quantities  supplied. 


GOW’S  COMPOUND  QUASSIA  EXTRACT. 

1  Gallon  makes  100  Gallons  Strong  Solution 

Destroys  all  forms  of  Aphis  which  infest  Plants  an  !  Fruit 
Trees;  it  is  certain  in  tffect,  without  injury  to  the  Plant. 

Soluble  in  water,  perfec  ly  harmless  to  operator,  and  invalu¬ 
able  to  Hop  Growers  f  r  destroying  Green  and  Black  Fly. 

PRICES— Half-pint  6d.,  Pint  1/-,  Quart  2/-,  Half-gallon. 
4/-,  Gallon  7/6. 


GOW’  ~i  LAW  M  SAND 

For  destroying  Moss,  Plantains,  D  indelions,  Daisies, 
Coarse  Grass,  and  Similar  Weeds,  on  Tennis  Greeus, 
Golf  Greens,  Parks,  etc.  NON -POISONOUS. 

PRICES— 2-lb.  Tin  1/-,  Half-cwt.  Bag  11/-, 
1-cwt.  Bag  20/-.  Carriage  Paid. 


GOW’S  TOBACCO  POWDER 

For  destroying  and  preventing  Blight,  Mildew,  and 
Insects  on  Plants  and  Trees. 

Cheapest,  strongest,  and  most  effective  on  the  market. 

PRICES — 6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  Tins. 
Half-cwt.  Bags  21/-.  Carriage  Paid. 


GOW'S 

SLUG  AND  WIREWORM  DESTROYER 

Average  dressing  2  to  4  ozs.  per  Gquare  yard 
to  be  effective. 

PRICES— 28  lb.  8/-,  Half-cwt.  7/6,  One-cwt.  14/8. 

Carriage  Paid. 

Bample  Tins  9d  and  1,4. 


Testimonials  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Seedsmen  to  the  King,  the  Head  Gardeners  of  Earl  of  Yarboro’,  Lord  Derby  and  hundreds  of  others,  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Nicoticide  ”  as  a  fumigant  and  plant  wash.  Death  to  all  insects  that  attack  plant  life,  without  harm  to  the 
tenderest  flower  or  foliage.  Insist  on  your  Seedsmen  supplying  only  our  specialities,  they  are  the  best.  If  they  will  not  secure  for  you,  we  will 

be-  pleased  to  give  nearest  seedsman  who  stocks  them. 


HUNTER  &  GOW,  Horticultural  Sundriesmen.  2,  Finney  Lane,  LIVERPOOL. 


FIRST  PRlZ c.,  ortRE WaBURY,  1907.  GROWN  FROM  WEBBS’  SEEDS. 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Head  Gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham. 


Leading  Exhibitors 

Growths  following  varieties.  These  are  the  Best  for 
Exhibition  and  Table  use. 


WEBBS’  New  Pioneer  Pea  (early), 
WEBBS’  Stourbridge  Marrow  Pea  (second 
early), 

WEBBS’  Senator  Pea  (main  crop), 
WEBBS’  Eclipse  Runner  Bean, 

WEBBS’  Victoria  Dwarf  Bean, 

WEBBS’  Mammoth  Broad  Bean, 
WEBBS’  New  Prizewinner  Carrot, 
WEBBS’  New  Marrowfat  Parsnip, 
WEBBS’  New  Masterpiece  Onion, 
WEBBS’  New  Emperor  Tomato, 
WEBBS’  New  Champion  Prize  Leek,  . . 
WEBBS’  Pink  Perfection  Celery 
WEBBS’  New  Volunteer  Beet, 

WEBBS’  Early  Mammoth  Cauliflower, 
WEBBS’  New  Colonist  Potato  (early), 


3/-  quart. 

2/6  „ 

3/-  „ 

3/-  „ 

2/6  „ 
2/6  „ 

1  /-  ounce 

9d.  „ 

1/6  packet 
1/6  „ 
1/6  „ 

1/- 

1/-  „ 

1/6  „ 

4/-  peck 


For  Particulars,  see  WEBBS’  S  PRIN  G  CATALOGUE,  Gratis  to  Customers, 


WEBB  &  SONS, 


THE  KING 
SEEDSM 


„s  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


THE 


Seedsmen 

to 

H.M.  The  King 


Webbs 


Seedsmen 

to 

H.M.  The  King. 
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Fruit  Growing 

10.— THE  MULBERRY.  FOR  Amateurs. 

(Concluded  from  page  13.) 


Pruning. 

In  winter  time  remove  only  those  shoots 
which  cross  each  other  in  standards  and 
bushes,  keeping  the  centre  of  the  tree  open 
and  fewer  branches  on  the  north  side  than 
the  others,  as  previously  advised. 

The  summer  pruning  of  the  trees  is  the 
most  important,  and  this  should  take  the 
form  of  pinching  off  the  ends  of  growing 
shoots  so  as  to  form  a  great  number  of 
fruit  spurs,  rather  than  a  cutting  away  of 
whole  shoots.  (See  figures  9  and  10.) 


r 


Pruning  a  standard  or  a  bush.  The  centre 
of  the  tree  must  be  heft  open,  and  to  effect 
this  cut  out  any  branches  which  cross.  These 
are  denoted  by  the  dark  lines. 

Stopping  or  Summer  Pinching  of 
Shoots. 

The  Mulberry  produces  most  fruit  on 
spurs  or  branches,  which  have  been 
stopped  in  summer  time.  Strong,  straight 
shoots  need  not  be  encouraged  to  grow, 
but  those  which  are  short-jointed  and 
likely  to  form  fruit-bearing  branches.  In 
figure  11,  A  shows  a  spur  formed  by  the 
stopping  of  shoots  in  summer  and  winter 
pruning.  B  shows  how  side  shoots  should 
be  pinched' towards  the  end  of  July. 


Pruning  a  wall  tree.  A,  Fruit  sfurs  to 
be  retained  B,  Branches  to  be  cut  out  as 
shown  by  the  dark  cross  lines. 


Winter  Pruning. 

The  dark  line  across  each  side  shoot  in 
figure  1 2 j  shown  at  A,  denotes  where  the 


Summer  -pinching  of  shoots  to  form  fruit 
sfurs;  Aj  spur  formed  the  previous  year ;  B 
shoot  to  be  pinched  in  current  year. 

said  shoots  should  be  cut  off  in  the 
autumn.  The  dotted  lines  B  B  show  the 
resultant  young  shoots  which  will  grow 
the  following  year  and  which  must  be 
duly  thinned  out,  and  those  left  on 
stopped.  The  fruit  buds  are  shown  at  C. 
Trees  which  are  grown  on  walls  need  very 
careful  treatment  in  the  matter  of  pinch- 


Pr lining  a  branch  in  winter;  A,  branch 
cut  off  at  dark  line;  B,  B,  new  shoots  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  these  to  be  pinched  to  fori) 
fruit  spurs;  C,  fruit  spins  forming. 

ing  of  young  growths  and  winter  pruning 
in  order  that  an  evenly-balanced  specimen 
may  result,  one  which  will  give  a  big  crop 
of  fruit  from  a  small  space. 


M  ulching. 

Old  specimens  especially  should  b 
heavily  mulched  with  rotted  manure  an- 


Mulching ;  A,  A,  the  mulch  permeated  wit, 
new  roots ;  B,  stem  of  tree  left  clear. 


good  fibrous  loam;  and  also  those  tree  | 
which  are  growing  with  their  roots  in  ;  | 
restricted  area.  The  mulch  A  A  must  b<  j 
so  placed  as  not  to  cover  the  stem  of  th< 
tree,  as  shown  at  B.  (See  figure  13.) 
Forcing. 

A  young  tree  may  be  lifted  and  pottec 
for  forcing  purposes.  But  the  specimei 
so  treated  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  fore 
ing  temperature  the  same  year  that  it  i: 
lifted.  When  the  leaves  are  all  faded  anc  : 


Lifting  and  potting,  a  young  tree  for  forc¬ 
ing  purposes ;  A,  A,  new  soil  showing  pro¬ 
portion  to  be  used  at  potting. 


fallen  from  the  tree  in  the  autumn,  care¬ 
fully  lift  it  and  put  it  in  a  pot  of  suitable 
size,  one  which  will  nicely  contain  all  the 
roots  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  to 


/£- 

Shows  how  to  train  a  young  plant  in  a 
pot.  The  dotted  lines  denote  the  direction 
the  young  branchbs  should  take. 
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XJ  M  WIN’S 

SWEET  PEAS 

are  noted  for  their  duality  and 
fixity  of  type  the  world  over. 

AWARDED  A  GOLD  MEDAL  N.S.P.S.,  LONDON,  1906  &  1907 

NOVELTIES  for  1908. 

CHRISSIB  UNWIN. 

A  gn*nd  light  wavy  s  :arlet.  Per  Packet  (10  seeds),  Is. 

MISS  E  F.  DRAYSON. 

The  same  type  as  ihe  above,  b  it  is  richer  in  colour. 
For  sire  and  form  it  is  not  to  be  equalled.  Per  Packet, 
(10 seeds,',  Is. 

BOBBY  K. 

A  beautiful  soft  apple-blossom  blush,  and  the  flower  is 
of  the  largest  wavy  Countess  Spencer  type.  Per 
Packet,  (10  seeds).  Is. 

WHITE  COUNTESS  SPENCER 
syn.  ETTA  DYKE). 

A  grand  white  of  the  true  Countess  Spencer  type. 
,Own  true  stock.)  Price  per  Packet  (20  seeds),  Is. 

ST.  GEORGE  (HURST'S). 

A  mo-t  brillian  orange-sahnon.  A  great  improvement 
on  Evelyn  Byatt.  Per  Packet.(5  seeds)  Is. 

BURPBB'S  PRIMROSE  SPENCER. 

A  Primrose  of  the  true  Countess  Spencer  type.  Per 
Packet  (25  seeds),  is. 

The  following  Collection  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  small  grower,  anil  contains  the 
cream  of  the  Sweet  Peas  now  in  commerce. 

SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  C  iLLECTION. 

John  Ingman  5Nora  Unwin 

*Pink  Pearl  f(Jueen  Alexandra 

Mrs.  Collier  *Henry  Eckford 

Lady  Grizel  H amilton  *Zoe 
King  Edward  VII.  Janet  Scott 

Helen  Pierce  Miss  Willmott 

Packets  marked  *  will  contain  about  30  seeds  ;  other 
packets  50  seeds  each.  Pri  e  2s  6d.  the  collection,  12 
varieties ;  or  half  the  above  quantities,  viz.,  15  and  25  seeds 
respectively.  12  varieties,  is.  6d. 

SPECIAL  N'  >TIOE.— Unwiu’s  own  stocks  of  John  Ingman, 
Helen  Lewis,  and  Countess  Spencer  are  the  true  wavy 
type  and  peifectlv  fixed. 

Before  buying  elsewhere,  send  for  my  Catalogue  and  note 
the  prices.  None  but  the  finest  varieties  offered,  and  all 
seeds  of  the  best  quality. 

-pecialist,  HlSTON,  CftMBS. 


W.J.  UNWIN, 


THOMSON’S 

GARDEN  SEEPS 

All  the  choicest  and 
newest  varieties 
of  Flowers  and 
Vegetables,  and  all 

the  most  recent  novel¬ 
ties  in  Sweet  Peas,  etc. 

Write  now  for  a  copy  of 

my  new  Illustrated 
Seed  Catalogue 

post  free  on  application. 


-:o:- 


FORT1ST  TREES. 
FOREST  TREES. 

New  and  up  -  to  -  date 
descriptive  Cata- 
logueofall  Nursery 
Goods  post  free  on 
.  .  application.  .  . 

DAVID  W.  THOMSON 

Nurseryman  &  Seedsman, 

113,  GE0RCE  ST.,  EDINBURCH. 


The  DELIGHTS  of  GARDENING  are 

much  enhanced  when 
ONLY  THE  CHOICEST  IS  CROWN. 


Carter's  Quite  Content  Pea. 

First-class  certificate,  R.H  S.,  1006. 

Price  1/-  per  pkt. ;  3  6  per  half  pint. 

Carter's  Scarlet  Emperor  Bean. 

The  long  smooth  Exhibi  ion  Runner,  with 
pods  15  inches  long,  hanging  in  clusters. 

Price  1/-  per  pkt. ;  2/6  per  pint ;  4/6  per  qt. 

Carter's  Sunrise  Tomato. 

First-class  Certificate  as  an  INDOOR 
and  OL  TDOOR  variety,  19U5  and  1907. 

Price  2/6  and  3/6  per  packet. 

Carter’s  large-fid.  Sweet  Peas. 

Price  3d.,  6d.,  and  1/-  per  pkt. 

ALL  POST  FREE. 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 

Seedsmen  to  H.M.  the  King, 

HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


PEAGUARDS 
&  TRAINERS 

for  1908. 


Improved  Espa’ier  Fencing  and 
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provide  nourishment  for  them  and  to  act 
as  a  larder  for  the  storage  of  stimulating 
foods  afterwards  supplied. 

Use  a  good  fibrous  loam,  and  if  it  is  of 
a  clayey  nature,  add  some  leaf  soil. 
Thoroughly  drain  the  pot  and  well  work 
the  new  loam  A  A,  as  shown  in  figure  14, 
in  amongst  the  roots.  Plunge  the  pot 
afterwards  in  leaves  or  ashes  to  prevent 
the  frost  cracking  the  pot  or  injuring  the 
roots.  The  pot  may  be  kept  half  plunged 
throughout  the  following  summer,  when 
the  tree  will  become  well  established  and 
fit  for  forcing  the  second  year  after  pot- 
ting. 

At  first  put  the  trees  in  a  temperature  of 
45  degrees  early  in  spring,  syringe  the 
branches  daily,  and  be  quite  sure  that  the 
soil  in  the  pot  does  not  get  too  dry.  In¬ 
crease  the  temperature  by  10  degrees  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  unfold,  and  by  10  de¬ 
grees  more  when  the  fruits  are  set'.  From 
this  stage  manure  water  may  also  be 
given.  Figure  15  shows  how  to  train  a 
young  plant  in  a  pot ;  the  dotted  lines  de¬ 
noting  the  direction  in  which  the  new 
shoots  grow  after  pruning  has  been  done. 

Forced  plants  should  be  put  outside 
directly  the  fruits  are  gathered  and  the 
young  growths  somewhat  hardened,  as  the 
latter  require  solidifying  before  it  will  be 
possible  to  again  force  the  trees  with  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  fruit  is  very  acceptable  for  tarts 
from  forced  trees,  and  from  those  grown 
in  the  garden  excellent  preserves  may  be 
made.  The  tea,  made  from  the  latter,  is 
very  healing  in  the  case  of  a  cold  or  sore 
throat.  The  Black  Mulberry  is  the  only 
variety  grown  with  success  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  G. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- -  . 

Elementary  School  Gardens  in  Essex. 

From  a  report  of  the  Elementary  School 
Gardens  in  Essex  got  up  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Butler,  H.M.  Inspector,  we  learn  that 
forty-two  gardens  were  inspected  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year.  The 
main  object  is  not  to  train  boys  to  be  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners,  but  to  educate  the 
eye  and  hand.  In  addition  to  gardening 
they  are  also  taught  composition,  mensu¬ 
ration,  arithmetic,  nature  study, and  draw¬ 
ing.  The  keeping  of  simple  accounts  and 
the  recording  of  operations  and  observa¬ 
tions  also  form  part  of  the  instruction, 
and  should  prove  useful  to  those  con¬ 
cerned. 

London  Dahlia  Union. 

At  the  anual  meeting  of  this  society  it 
was  stated  that  the  membership  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  that  there  is  a  balance  of 
assets  over  expenditure  amounting  to  £11 
6s.  8d.  It  has  been  decided  to  offer  two 
gold  Dean  Memorial  medals  for  Pompon 
Dahlias  this  year,  one  in  the  trade  section 
and  one  for  amateurs.  The  president, 
Mr.  John  Green,  informed  the  meeting 
that  he  had  arranged  to  carry  out  a  large 
trial  of  Dahlias  in  all  classes  at  Dereham 
during  the  present  year,  and  invited  the 
society  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  inspect 
and  report  upon  these  trials  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Flahlia  world.  Mr.  W.  Stephens 
was  re-elected  treasurer  and  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hawes  secretary,  the  latter  gentleman  be¬ 
ing  voted  an  honorarium  of  five  guineas 
for  his  valuable  services  rendered  during 
the  year. 
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GEO.  BOYtS  &  CO  ,  LTD. 

R0SE8.  S  rong,  healthy,  3  year  old  trees,  abun  lance  of 
fibrous  roots,  suitable  for  pots  or  planting  out.  Mildred 
Grant,  F.  K.  Dru.-'Cbki,  M  J.  Finger,  U.  Watson.  F.  Pem¬ 
berton,  Liberty,  M.  Ravary,  Lady  Battersea,  Mrs.  Grant, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  M.  P  Ducher,  M.  A.  Chatenay,  Gus¬ 
tave  Regis,  Killarney,  E  Vigneron,  Mrs.  Crawford,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  U.  Brunner,  12  for  5  9,  6  for  3/ .  Sure  to  give 
satisfaction.  CLIMBING  R03ES.  Crimson  Rambler.  D. 
Perkin^,  0.  Testout,  Paul  r,  0.  PilH,  0.  K.  A.  Victena,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Reine  W.  Henriette,  M.  Pierre,  Coehet,  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  C.  Hybrid,  C.  Forestier,  Q.  M.  Wal  eville,  6/S 
per  doz.  6  for  3/6.  Grand  S  uff.  NEW  ROSES.  Hia¬ 
watha,  Lady  Gay,  Lady  Ash  town,  Richmond,  1/-  each. 
All  first-class  trees  for  cash  with  order. 

Aylestone  Park  Nurseries,  Leicester, 


BOLTON’S 

SWEET  PEAS 

The  Finest  in  the  World. 


AWARDED  5  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  1907. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  of  all  the  Latest 
Varieties,  POST  FREE. 


ROBERT  BOLTON,  TXs.”.ttl,r* 

WARTON,  GARNFORTH. 


MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY 


For  HARDY  STUFF,  bound 
to  thrive 

For  FOREST  TREES,  FRUIT 
TREES.  SHRUBS.  ROStS. 
PLANTS  BULBS,  SEEDS,  in 

any  quantity  or  variety.  State 
wants,  low  estimate  per  return. 

HEDCINC  A  SPECIALITY. 
Prlvot,  Quickthorne  Beech, 
Plum,  Yew,  Holly,  etc.  Book¬ 
let  describing  30  sorts,  free. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  cheap 
offers. 

Tomato  Prodigiosus. — 

Popular  favourite,  unequalled 
for  earlines-,  heavy  cropping, 
flav  >ur.  and  disease-resisting 
properties.  Numerous  testi¬ 
monials  and  repeat  orders  from 
last  year’s  delighted  customei  s. 
December  sown,  grown  in 
temperate  heat,  twice  trans¬ 
planted  from  boxes  ;  21- 

dozen,  post  free,  with  full 
cultural  directions.  Seed  packets,  1/-  each.  The  fruit  of 
this  superb  dwarf, -short-jointed  variety  is  smooth  and  of 
medium  size,  borne  on  large  trusses,  it  finishes  with  a  point, 
and  has  no  unsightly  “eye.”  Fruiterers  rush  for  it!  We 
supply  many  traders  in  Great  Britain,  who  will  have  no 
other.  The  fruit  realises  a  higher  price  than  ordinary 
varieties. 

Raspberry  New  Prolific. —  Distinct  new  variety, 
bright  red  canes,  makes  6ft.  one  season.  Marvellously 
vigorous  growth,  heavy  cropper,  large  bright  scarlet  fruit, 
grand  luscious  flavour.  Young  cines,  with  mas-ive 
fibrous  roots,  1/6  doz.,  6/-  100 ;  extra  stout  canes,  2/6  doz., 
10/-  100,  carriage  paid.  Everyone  shou  d  try  this  grand 
variety,  satisfac.ion  guaranteed. 

Rhubarb  St.  Martin.— Far  the  earliest  Red,  best  for 
forcing,  strong  2-year  clumps,  2/-  doz.,  10/-  100;  extra 
stout  clumps,  3/-  doz.,  15/-  100,  carriage  forward. 

Bulbs  !  Bulbs  !  !  GREAT  CLEARANCE  OFFER. 
Less  than  half  price!  Daffodils,  double  oc  single. 
Narcissi,  double,  white  or  pheasam -eye.  Spanish  Irises, 
Snowdrops  Crocuses,  yellow,  white,  and  blue.  Tulips. 
Freezias.  All  1/-100. 

Hyacinths,  choice  mixed,  9d.  doz.,  6 /•  100;  extra  size,  1/3 
doz.  Anemones,  Aconites,  Montbretias,  Gladioli,  All 

2/6  100  ;  3/6  orders  carriage  paid. 

Begonias  (Tuberous)  —I  am  again  offering  my  famous 
“MAXIMA  GIGANTEA”  strain  in  first  size  tubers  only 
f  average  circumference  3J  to  4J  inches).  Tubers  from  this 
strain  obtained  many  prizes  for  my  customers  last  year. 
Many  single  blooms  measured  5  to  6  inches  across ! 
Yellows,  Whites,  Pinks,  Scarlets,  Coppers,  singles  2/3  doz.. 
12/6  100;  doubles,  3/3  doz.,  17/6  100. 

Gloxinias,  choice  strain,  same  size,  2/6  doz.  All  post 
free,  with  FULL  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS.  Please  note 
that  small-sized  tubers  cannot  possibly  give  the  amount  of 
bloom  which  will  be  obtained  from  the  large  tubers  I  offer. 


E.  GAYE  'SS,r  LOWESTOFT 

-  -  " _ _ _ _ _ £: _ - _ --  . 


■pEADERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS  in 
these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and 
i»  assist  us  by  always  mentioning  “The 
Gardening  World.” 


ls  Petunia. 

‘ 

(P.  nana  compacta  multiflora.) 

Many  growers  are  fond  of  large  flowers, 
but  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  overdone. 
For  instance,  several  strains  of  Petunia 
have^very  large  flowers  which  are  liable 
to  suffer  during  windy  weather,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  there  is  much  rain. 
Varieties  which  produce  large  flowers  do 
not  produce  so  many  of  them,  especially 
if  they  jiappen  to  be  placed  under  un¬ 
favourable  conditions.  Under  glass  this 
can  be  largely  regulated,  but  for  bedding 
and  outdoor  purposes  we  consider  the 
smaller  flowered  types  are  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  and  the  most  to  be  relied  upon 
if  the  summer  happens  to  be  an  unfavour¬ 
able  one.  They  produce  more  flowers 
under  those  conditions  whether  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  wet  or  dry,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
dry  summer  these  Petunias  are  able  not 
only  to  exist,  but  to  flower  profusely  in 
soils  where  Pelargoniums  grow  smaller 
instead  of  larger.  This  new  dwarf  variety 
is  being  offered  by  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Simons,  36  and  38,  West  George  Street, 
Glasgow.  The1  flowers  are  beautifully 
variegated  with  white  on  various  shades 
of  rose  and  purple. 

- ►+* - 

A  Winter  Blooming 

Wallflower 

(Cheiranthus  kewensis.) 

To  most  gardeners  there  is  only  one 
Wallflower,  and  several  varieties  of  that, 
including  various  shades  of  yellow, 
orange,  brown,  crimson,  or  blood-red. 
Those,  of  course,  refer  to  the  common 
Wallflower,  C.  Cheiri.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  several  other  species  of  Wallflower 
or  Cheiranthus,  including  C.  mutabilis, 
which  is  notable  for  changing  its  colour 
during  the  progress  or  development  of  the 
flowers.  It  is,  of  course,  evergreen,  like 
the  common  one,  and  was  used  as  a 
parent  in  the  production  of  a  strain  now 
known  as  the  winter-blooming  Wall¬ 
flower,  C.  kewensis.  Seedlings  reach  the 
flowering  stage  in  the  course  of  six  months 
after  sowing,  so  that  those  who  wish  to 
have  the  Wallflower  in  their  greenhouses 
during  the  winter  should  make  a  sowing 
of  it  and  grow  on  the  plants  in  cold 
frames  during  the  summer,  placing  them 
in  the  greenhouse  towards  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  or  a  little  later,  if  the  plants  are 
not  wanted  to  bloom  early.  Of  course, 
the  seedlings  .should  be  put  into  very 
small  pots  at  first,  placed  in  a  greenhouse 
or  in  a  cold  frame  under  conditions  that 
will  enable  them  to  make  growth..  When 
the  roots  are  fairly  round  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  but  before  they  become  matted,  they 
should  have  another  shift,  and  possibly  a 
second  shift  would  be  beneficial  before 
they  reach  the  flowering  stage.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  put  small  plants  into 
large  pots  to  begin  with,  as  Wallflowers 
and  other  allied  plants  are  so  liable  to 
damp  when  the  soil  is  unsuitable.  Dur¬ 
ing  winter  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  a 
house  from  which  frost  is  merely  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  the  plants  will  keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  for  a  long  time.  The 
flowers  vary  in  having  sulphur-yellow, 
orange  and  purple  shades,  and  are  quite 
distinct  in  appearance  from  the  common 
Wallflower.  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
Langport,  Somerset,  offer  seeds  of  it. 
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“  That  Pine  of  mountain  grace,  the  Fir,  the  Scot’s  Fir,  never  out  of  place.’ 
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An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 
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Though  now  no  more  the  musing  ear 

Delights  to  listen  to  the  breeze  : 

I  love  thee,  Winter!  well. 

For  nature  soon,  in  Spring’s  best  charms, 

Shall  rise  revived  from  Winter’s  grave, 

Expand  the  bursting  bud  again, 

And  bid  the  flower  re-bloom. 

— Southev. 

- +++ - 

YTuiUs  Subset 

White  clouds,  their  alabaster  vases  break- 

1  ing, 

Pour  the  red  sunset  over  purple 
heights — 

Altars  of  nature,  shrines  of  natures  mak¬ 
ing, 

Tuned  to  the  chant  of  nature's  ancho¬ 
rites. 

Tall,  priestly  pines  receive  the  rich  liba¬ 
tion, 

Plunging  their  arms  beneath  the  crim¬ 
son  tide, 

Sprinkling  the  darker  clouds'  with  their 
oblation, — 

Clouds  that,  like  scapegoats,  slink  away 


cxxx. 

The  Use  and  Beauty  of  Delphiniums. 

The  use — -well,  I  know  few  better 
background  subjects  for  handsome  groups 
in  a  broad  border,  when  they  have  been 
established  long  enough  to  become  large 
clumps.  They  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  conjunction  with  Hollyhocks,  as  they 
flower  slightly  in  advance  of  these,  and 
then  leave  the  field  open  for  the  FTolly- 
hock  display.  This  means  a  complete 
change  of  colouring  in  this  backmost  line 
that  is  very  acceptable.  Delphiniums  are 
among  the  number  of  the  perennials  that 
are  as  often  transplanted  in  the  spring  as 
in  the  autumn,  so  that  there  is  time  to 
get  them  in  yet.  To  my  mind,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  be  very  particular  and 
careful  in  the  colouring ;  we  can  have 
splendid  shades  of  blue  represented,  clear, 
clean,  and~  intense;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  find  shades  dull  almost  to 
muddiness,  shades  that  do  not  carry  far, 
and  are  therefore  of  little  value  in  the 
general  colour  scheme.  The  remedy  is 
at  hand.  Say  we  have  a  batch  of  seed¬ 
ling  plants  flowering  at  their  due  sea¬ 
son,  then  every  specimen  that  does  not 
entirely  satisfy  us  should  be  marked  and 
uprooted.  Seed  is  cheap  enough,  and,  as 
a  rule,  a  packet  of  it  will  supply  an  ample 
quantity  of  plants  of  good  colouring,  but 
I  always  think  it  is  best  to  flower  every 
specimen  and  then  to  choose  the  richest 
and  choicest  shades.  Seed  of  D.  grandi- 
florum  azureum  or  D.  formosum  coeles- 
tinum  are  of  beautiful  colouring,  and 
where  a  white  eye  is  desirable,  D.  hybri- 
dum  King  of  Delphiniums  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  separate  packets.  This  white 
eye  gives  a  very  bright  cherry  look  to 
the  flowers.  But,  while  strongly  recom¬ 
mending  this  touch  of  white,  I  do  not  at 
all  like  the  addition  of  black,  brown,  or 
purple  in  the  petals,  as  these  colours  do 
not  carry  to  the  distance  of  the  self-col¬ 
oured  blue,  or  blue  and  white.  Of  course 
this  is  mere'  individual  fancy,  but  I  am 
writing  from  the  decorative  point  of  view 
of  securing  deep  rich  clumps  of  blue  in 
the  summer  border,  and  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  what  I  say  is  true  from  this 
standpoint.  Some  may  like  to  establish 
named  varieties,  and  Persimmon,  Mrs. 
Thompson,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  are 
all  fine  varieties. 


sort ;  and  consequently  the  same  height 
in  the  border,  but  to  carry  it  as  far  as 
possible  through  the  different  heights 
down  to  the  really  dwarf  things,  so  that 
to  associate  Delphiniums,  Anchusa,  and 
Veronica  spicata  carries  the  eye  in  grate¬ 
ful  gradation  from  height  to  height,  and, 
I  ought  to  add,  these  plants  flower  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  Petunia. 

Among  the  half-hardy  perennials  that 
we  have  learned  to  treat  as  annuals,  the 
Petunia  should  have  a  prominent  place. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  early,  because 
even  if  the  plants  begin  to  flower  in  June, 
they  can  still  maintain  a  fine  display  of 
blossom  throughout  the  summer.  The 
Petunia  is  excellent  for  a  hot,  sunny 
position,  and  among  all  our  bedders  there 
are  few  flowers  handsomer  or  of  choicer 
type  than  a  really  good  strain  of  these 
plants.  Where  a  hot-bed  has  been  made 
up  or  there  is  a  heated  structure,  seed 
may  be  sown  immediately,  and  also,  at 
any  time  now,  of  Heliotrope,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Asters,  Ageratum,  Ver¬ 
benas,  etc. 

Sunflowers. 

There  is  one  hardy  annual  that  always 
seems  to  me  to  be  needed  to  give  char¬ 
acter  to  a  garden  during  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  ;  I  mean  the  Sunflower.  Nothing 
ever  takes  its  place.  The  larger  the  gar¬ 
den  the  more  necessary  the  Sunflowers ; 
their  size,  their  rich  colouring,  their  soli¬ 
dity,  even  their  formality  are  all  valuable 
asisets.  It  is  well  to  consider  exactly 
where  these  qualities  shall  be  most  tel¬ 
ling,  and  I  may  say  Sunflowers  should 
be  placed  where  they  can  be  seen  from 
the  greatest  distance.  In  fact,  in  decid¬ 
ing  a  plant  for  any  position  it  is  well  to 
step  back  and  judge,  if  only  in  the  mind’s 
eye,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
plant  or  plants  from  some  point  of  vant¬ 
age.  Take  the  garden  gate  as  a  point, 
take  the  front  door  as  another,  take  a 
long  pathway,  or  some  position  on  the 
lawn  as  another,  and  try  to  feel  exactly 
what  is  wanted  and  at  what  height  the 
mass  of  colour  is  most  necessary ;  and 
then,  and  not  until  then,  decide  what  you 
will  and  what  you  will  not  include  in 
your  spring  seed  list. 

F.  Norfolk. 


-+++- 


and  hide. 

),  to  be  bather  in  that  sublimer  fountain, 
Crimson  with  healing  from  the  heart 
Divine ; 

-aved  in  the  light  of  some  Shekinah 
mountain,’ 

Where  the  sun  never  sinks  below  the 
shrine ! 

— Arthur  Waghorne. 


Anchusa  italica. 

Another  excellent  blue  flower,  though 
of  dwarfer  habit  than  the  preceding,  is 
Anchusa  italica,  but  it  should  be  of  the 
new  and  improved  variety,  known  as 
Dropmore,  this  being  far  more  effective 
and  less  coarse  than  the  older  kind.  It 
always  seems  to  me  advisable  to  have  a 
colour  confined  not  only  to  plants  of  one 


Thf.  Daisy  opens  at  sunrise  and  closes 
at  sunset,  hence  its  name  “  day’s-eye.” 

Rose-hep  Broth. 

A  queer  German  broth  is  based  upon 
rioe  Rose-heps,  which  are  pounded  and 
cooked  in  weak  stock,  while  a  few  whole 
heps,  cooked  tender,  are  left  to  float 
upon  the  surface  of  each  plateful. 
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-  Peaches  - 


In  a  Lean-to 
Greenhouse. 


Peach  growing  can  be  recommended  as 
one  of  the  best  means  of  utilising  a  back 
wall  in  a  lean-to  greenhouse.  They  are 
one  of  the  easiest  fruits  to  grow,  and  they 
come  earlier  into  bearing  than  perhaps 
any  other  tree  fruit.  Very  free  from  dis¬ 
eases'  they,  with  ordinary  attention,  bear 
good  crops  for  many  years ;  indeed,  the 
chief  difficulty  at  first  is  to  keep  them 
from  growing  too  vigorously.  There  is  a 
common  impression  that  in  order  to  grow 
Peaches  successfully  a  fire  is  required. 
The  Peach,  although  a  native  of  a  much 
warmer  country  than  Britain,  can  stand  a 
severe  winter  provided  it  has  protection 
when  the  flowers  are  opening  and  the  fruit 
forming.  Consequently,  if  means  are 
taken  to  give  protection  a't  this  time  it 
could  afterwards  quite  well  ripen  its  fruit 
in  the  open  air  in  any  ordinary  season. 

It  is  better,  however,  in  growing  Peaches 
in  this  way  to  avoid  late  varieties,  as  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  colouring 
them  in  a  late  season  such  as  that  of  last 
year.  The  writer  has  a  Royal  George 
Peach  tree,  planted  six  years  ago,  growing 
against  a  wall  in  a  greenhouse,  from 
which  about  a  hundred  fruits  have  been 
obtained  each  year  for  several  years  with¬ 
out  fire  heat,  and  last  season  the  fruit  was 
thinned  by  two  handfuls  of  fruit  being 
taken  off  when  they  were  the  size  of  Peas. 

The  following  is  a  method  by  which 
good  results  may  be  obtained.  A  maiden 
tree,  or,  if  quicker  results  are  desired,  a 
fan-trained  tree  should  be  procured  as 
soon  after  October  as  possible  and  plan¬ 
ted  in  turfy  loam  with  some  leaf  mould 
and  a  few  spadefuls  of  old  lime.  No 
manure  should  be  used  at  this  stage  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  some  ground  bones,  as  the 
tendency  of  young  trees  is  to  grow  too 
vigorously  and  thus  prevent  fruiting.  The 
attention  for  the  first  year  or  two  should 
be  more  given  to  forming  a  well-balanced 
tree  than  to  fruiting  trees.  The  branches 
should  be  well  trained  out  like  the  ribs 
of  a  fan  and  plenty  of  air  given,  and  water 
occasionally. 

When  the  flowers  are  fully  out  they 
should  be  touched  lightly  with  a  camel- 
hair  brush,  to  distribute  the  pollen.  After 
fhe  fruit  is  set  the  first  thinning  may  be 
done.  When  in  clusters  the  fruit  may  be 
reduced  to  two  or  three,  the  object  being 
to  distribute  the  fruit  as  evenly  as  possible 
over  the’tree.  A  second  thinning  may  be 
done  when  the  fruit  is  larger,  removing 
the  badly  placed  fruit.  The  final  thin¬ 
ning  should  be  made  after  the  stoning 
process  is  completed,  leaving  about  one 
fruit  to  a  square  foot  of  tree.  If  more  are 
left  they  will  not  be  so  large,  as  this  is 
as  many  as  the  tree  can  well  bear.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  given  when  the  tree  is 
bearing  a  heavy  crop ;  also  occasional 
syringing  with  clean  water  to  freshen  the 
leaves  and  dislodge  any  insects,  but  this 
should  be  discontinued  when  the  fruit  is 
colouring.  When  ripening  it  requires 
watching,  as  wasps  and  other  insects  have 
a  liking  for  it. 

After  the  fruit  is  gathered  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  cut  the  tree  free  from  the  trellis, 


brushing  away  withered  leaves  and  allow¬ 
ing  plenty  of  air  to  ripen  the  wood.  The 
great  secret  of  a  good  crop  the  following 
season  is  to  have  well  matured  wood.  The 
tree  may  be  left  free  throughout  the 
autumn  and  then  the  best  placed  and 
strongest  shoots  tied  in,  the  weak  and 
badly  placed  shoots  being  cut  away.  With 
this  treatment  a  Peach  tree  will  continue 
to  bear  good  crops  for  many  years. 

W.  B.  O. 

Edinburgh. 


Report  of  the  R.H.S. 

The  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  1907  (price  is.) 
states  that  the  one  hundred  and  fourth 
year  of  the  society’s  existence  has  been 
marked  by  quiet,  steady  progress.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  year’s  work 
was  the  completion  of  the  Laboratory  and 
Scientific  Research  Station  at  Wisley, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  productive  of 
far-reaching  results,  and  help  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  affecting  plant  life 
and  plant  disease  at  present  confronting 
and  baffling  the  gardener.  About  10,000 
persons  visited  the  gardens  during  the 
year,  this  in  spite  of  the  wet  summer. 


— -  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *-he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing-date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
th  m  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “M.  0.  Greene”  for  the  artlole 
on  “Roses  at  Christmas,”  page  78. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “T.  H.  ”  for  the  article 
on  “  The  Seed  Order  ”  :  and  another  to 
“J.  Nibbs”  for  the  article  on  “Forcing 
Tulips,”  pages  80  and  86. 


.  .  The  Culture  of  .  . 

The  Tuberose. 


The  Tuberose  is  much  admired  for  its 
rich  fragrance,  and  as  it  may  be  had  in 
flower  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
by  forcing  successional  batches  of  bulbs, 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  plenty  of  its  deliciously  fragrant  blos¬ 
soms  on  hand  at  almost  any  time. 

The  culture  of  the  Tuberose  is  very 
simple.  The  bulbs  when  received  should 
be  potted  at  once,  for  if  left  bundled  up 
in  paper  for  any  length  of  time  they  are 
liable  to  become  mildewed  at  the  bottom, 
much  to  their  detriment.  Should  this 
happen,  the  bottom  of  each  affected  bulb 
should  be  gently  rubbed  over  with  finely- 
powdered  charcoal  or  with  fresh  slacked 
lime.  They  are  usually  furnished  with  a 
lot  of  small  offsets,  which  should  be 
picked  or  cut  off  before  potting,  as  if  left 
they  grow  up  all  around  the  main  stem 
and  rob  the  plant  of  nutriment,  often  to 
the  extent  of  preventing  the  main  stem 
from  developing.  They  should  be  placed 
in  4^  or  5  in.  pots,  according  to  their  in¬ 
dividual  size,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts 
of  good  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little 
sand  intermixed.  A  little  sand  placed 
under  and  around  the  bulb  will  encourage 
the  emission  of  roots.  The  crown  of  the 
bulb  should  be  just  under  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  and  the  soil  cover  only  about  one 
half  the  depth  of  the  bulb.  Water  once 
and  stand  the  pots  on  ashes  in  a  cool,  dr) 
house  or  shed.  A  single  potting  may  be 
made  to  supply  plants  for  forcing  over  t 
considerable  period,  as  they  may  be  taker 
out  as  required,  and  will  be  making  root: 
in  the  meantime.  Owing  to  the  amoun 
of  water  the  plants  require,  drainage 
should  have  special  attention. 

Start  the  plants  with  a  temperature  o 
60  to  70  degs.  bottom  heat,  which  can  be 
obtained  by  plunging  the  pots  in  boxe: 
with  wire  bottoms,  filled  with  cocoanu 
fibre,  and  placing  them  over  hot-wate 
pipes  or  on  a  hot-bed  formed  of  ferment 
ing  manure,  tan,  or  leaves. 

When  the  foliage  begins  to  appear  fron 
the  crowns  of  the  bulbs,  water  may  be 
given  moderately  and  increased  as  th 
leaves  expand.  At  the  same  time,  the  pot 
which  up  till  now  is  only  about  half  ful 
with  soil,  should  be  filled  to  within  ai 
inch  of  the  rim  with  a  compost  of  dr 
cow  or  sheep  manure  and  loam  in  equa 
parts,  making  it  firm.  Progress  will  noi 
be  rapid  and  water  cannot  be  overdone  a 
the  roots.  The  atmosphere  should  als 
be  well  supplied  with  humidity,  and  th 
foliage  be  drenched  daily  with  tepi 
water,  otherwise  red  spider  and  thrips  wil 
put  in  an  appearance  and  work  havoc  wit 
the  foliage.  The  value  of  the  Tuberos 
for  cut  flowers  and  for  grouping  wit 
Euphorbias,  Ferns,  Palms,  etc.,  is  ir 
estimable. 

There  are  several  varieties,  differin 
chiefly  in  stature,  and  in  freedom  c 
flowering.  The  most  favoured  is  th 
Pearl,  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit  an 
double  flowers.  The  double  African  i: 
however,  in  favour  with  many,  because  ( 
its  more  precocious  habit  of  flowering. 

J.  M.  T. 
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The  JVIang-plowered  Heath 


The  above  is  a  hardy  Heath,  a  native 
kf  South  Europe,  and  comes  into  bloom 
ate  in  the  season.  Practically  it  is  an 
lutumn  flowering  Heath,  commencing  in 
August  or  September  and  continuing  well 
nto  the  autumn.  In  general  appearance 
t  resembles  the  Cornish  Heath  (E. 
-agans),  but  appears  to  be  somewhat 
lwarfer  in  growth,  rather  more  compact, 
tnd  equally  free  flowering,  if  not  more  so. 
The  flowers  are  also  produced  in  much 
horter  racemes  terminating  the  young 
loots.  A  good  idea  of  the  appearance 
if  this  Heath  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
ccompanying  illustration,  prepared  from 
l  photograph  taken  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Cew,  on  the  18th  September  last,  after  it 
tad  been  in  bloom  for  several  weeks. 
The  plant  varies  considerably  in  the  col- 
ur  of  the  flowers,  being  sometimes  pale 
ed.  Those  of  the  plant  photographed 
tere  white  and  the  anthers  red.  In  a 
uoper  Erica  the  stamens  are  hidden  in- 
ide  the  flowers,  but  the  Cornish  and  this 
pecies,  as  well  as  E.  carnea,  agree  in 
aving  the  anthers  pushed  beyond  the 
orolla,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  some- 
imes  placed  in  a  different  section  or  even 
;  enus. 

Those  who  have  a  bed  of  peat  will  find 
nis  Heath  a  beautiful  subject  and  of  the 


(Erica  multiflora.) 

easiest  cultivation,  while  the  blossom  i3 
extended  over  a  considerable  period. 
Very  little  labour  is  entailed  in  keeping 
a  bed  of  such  a  Heath  in  order.  The 
dead  flower  spikes  might  be  shortened 
after  the  plant  passes  out  of  bloom,  pro¬ 
vided  the  stems  are  getting  in  any  way 
straggling,  but  as  the  plant  grows  slowly, 
the  cutting  required  is  very  small  indeed. 
During  the  summer  season  the  bed  would 
simply  require  to  be  kept  clean.  No 
doubt  a  good  watering  now  and  again  in 
dry  weather  would  help  it,  but  if  the 
compost  consists  chiefly  of  peat,  watering 
is  not  particularly  necessary. 


Nitrifying  -  - 


Cultures.  ALettert» 

■ - the  Editor. 


Sir, — With  reference  to  the  so-called 
"  purely  nitrifying  cultures”  now  being 
"  boomed”  by  a  section  of  the  press,  it 
would  appear  that  some  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  given  considerable  rein  to  their 
imagination,  as  for  instance,  where  the 
Clover-stuffed  bedding  of  shipwrecked 


sailors,  having  washed  ashore,  was  stated 
to  have  been  the  means  of  turning  an 
Australian  desert  into  a  rich  grazing  dis¬ 
trict.  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  a  small 
space  in  your  valued  paper  to  point  out 
to  such  of  your  readers  as  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  that,  while  these 
nitro-cultures  are  by  no  means  new  to 
science,  their  application  to  practical  hus¬ 
bandry  is  still  a  matter  for  experiment. 
And  that  in  some  cases,  where  tried  on 
a  large  scale,  they  have  not  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess  ;  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
bacteria  from  artificial  cultures  are  less 
potent  for  good  than  are  the  bacteria  al¬ 
ready  abundant  in  all  cultivated  soils.  I 
beg  to  suggest  that  the  well-being  and 
activity  of  these  last-named  micro-organ¬ 
isms — which  cost  nothing,  being  provided 
free  by  nature — is  of  first  importance  to 
the  gardener  and  farmer,  and  that  every 
care  should  be  taken  to  provide  them  with 
sufficient  light  and  air  by  means  of  culti¬ 
vation,  as  well  as  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  suitable  manures,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  the  application  to  the  soil  of  all 
poisonous  substances  calculated  to  de¬ 
stroy'  these  minute  helpmates  and  so  ren¬ 
der  the  soil  less  fertile. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  Barnes. 

- - 

I  learned  it  in  the  meadow  path, 

•I  learned  it  on  the  mountain  stairs, 
The  best  things  any  mortal  hath 

Are  those  which  every  mortal  shares. 

Lucy  Larcom. 


Erica  multiflora. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar. 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  -words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


How  to  Plant  Horseradish. 

Instead  of  throwing  away  the  crow'ns 
of  this  fine  vegetable  after  use  in  the 
kitchen,  they  should  be  trimmed  and  re¬ 
planted,  there  being  no  better  time  for 
this  than  January  or  early  February. 
There  is,  however,  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  of  planting.  If  cut  squarely  through, 
the  root,  instead  of  growing  straight  and 
thick,  will  probably  split  into  several  thin 
and  useless  growths.  It  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  cut  wedge-shaped  and  carefully 
dibbed  six  to  nine  inches  deep  into  some 
previously  well-dug  and  manured  corner 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  for  it  is  the  upward 
growth  of  the  crown  from  the  base  that 
forms  the’  straight  and  knotless  sticks  that 
are  valued  as  an  accompaniment  to 
Britain’s  national  joint. 

Geo.,  A.  Fisher. 

Enfield,  N. 


Fuchsias. 

These  greenhouse  and  hardy  flowering 
shrubs  are  very  useful,  both  for  green¬ 
house  decoration  and  grown  as  standards 
for  bedding.  They  can  be  trained  in 
almost  any  fashion,  and  if  they  are 
pinched  frequently  in  spring  and  early 
summer  they  will  make  bushy  growth. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  two  parts 
good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  well  decayed 
manure  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  silver  sand.  Old  plants 
should  be  potted  in  February  or  March; 
young  ones  as  they  require  it.  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  they  will  require  very 
little  water,  but  it  can  be  given  freely 
during  the  months  of  May  to  October, 
when  a  little  liquid  or  artificial  manure 
can  be  applied  with  benefit.  Fuchsias 
can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  young 
shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  70  deg.  to  80  deg.  in 
February,  or  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in 
April.  The  best  varieties  are :  Lucy 
Finnis  and  Champion  of  the  World 
(doubles),  Swanley  Gem,  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  Rose  of  Castile,  Loveliness, 
and  Beauty  of  Trowbridge. 

Albert  R.  Gould. 

Welbeck  Gardens,  Worksop. 


Carnations:  Simple  Hints  from  Daily 
Practice. 

We  hear  many  complaints  that  the  seed 
of  Carnations  does  not  germinate  well, 
and  instead  of  large  double  flowers  ex¬ 
pected.  small  and  single  ones  are  pro¬ 
duced.  It  has  been  proved  by  many  ob¬ 
servations  that  the  mistake,  in  most  cases, 
lies  in  covering  the  seed  of  Carnations  too 
deeply  in  the  soil,  and  therefore  it  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  germinating  for  want  of  air. 
In  sowing  Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  D.C. 
scrapei  florens  (remontant),  and  D.  Mar¬ 
guerite  it  is  the  rule  to  sow  in  well- 
drained  boxes  or  pots  filled  with  sandy 
leaf  or  mellow  sandy  compost.  The  seed 


may  be  covered  thinly  with  the  same  com¬ 
post,  always  keeping  it  moist,  but  not  too 
wet,  and  shaded  to  protect  it  from  strong 
sunshine.  The  Carnation  develops 
numerous  buds,  and  if  you  allow  all  of 
them  to  expand  you  will  have  small 
flowers  only  and  many  of  them  single. 
Remove,  therefore,  at  an  early  stage,  half 
or  rather  one-third  of  the  buds.  Though 
you  get  fewer  flowers,  they  will  be  much 
larger  tynd  more  of  them  double. 

S.  Savoly. 


Too!  for  Making  Furrows. 

The  enclosed  sketch  is  a  practical  sys¬ 
tem  for  drawing  lines  before  planting  a 
flower  border.  Procure  a  piece  of  board 
and  bore  holes  at  the  distances  at  which 
the  flowers  are  to  be  sown  or  planted  in 
the  border.  Wooden  pins  are  driven  in 
these  holes,  so  that  the  tool  looks  like  a 
garden  rake.  Then  draw  the  lines  on  the 
border.  See  that  the  latter  is  well  forked 
over  before  drawing  the  lines.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this,  I  have  sketched  a  plan, 
showing  the  flowers  I  should  plant  and 
the  distances  at  which  they  should  be 
planted.  Commencing  at  the  front,  they 
are  Cerastium,  Lobelia,  tricolor  Gera¬ 
nium,  yellow  Calceolaria,  and  Lobelia 
cardinalis.  The  distance  from  these, 
commencing  at  the  front,  are  6  in.,  7  in., 
9  in.,  9  in.  and  12  in.  The  holes  made  in 
the  iDoarcl  should  correspond  with  these 
distances,  so  that  all  of  them  will  be  made 
by  dragging  the  board,  pegs  downward, 
along  the  border.  These  lines  will,  of 
course,  be  parallel. 

Thos.  Norton  Doherty. 

Pollokshaws 


Wallflowers. 

These  plants,  so  associated  with  our 
childhood  days,  when  no  spring  garden 
was  complete  without  them,  are  now 
seldom  seen  except  in  a  spindly  condition, 
gaunt,  leafless,  and  with  just  a  scrap  of 
bloom,  and  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave 
them  out  altogether  in  our  spring  arrange¬ 
ment  than  grow  them  thus.  I  think  the 
following  hints  may  prove  useful.  Sow 
in  April  and  transplant  the  seedlings 
twice  if  possible  before  placing  them  in 
their  final  position,  in  good  soil  in  a 
sunny  bed,  and  give  each  plant  room. 
1  his  transplanting  prevents  the  formation 
of  the.  tap-root,,  and  encourages  root 
fibres  instead.  Take  up  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  not  dis¬ 
turbing  the  roots  at  all.  Plant  rather 
deeply  and  very  firmly  (this  is  important), 
and  I  think  there  will  be  no  cause  for 
complaint.  A  south  and  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion  suits  them  best. 

Crawley.  Isabel  Cherry. 


How  to  Trim  Tree  Roots. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  operations, 
there  is  a  wrong  and  a  right  way.  To 
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take  the  wrong  way  first — and,  by  the 
way,  it  is  one  that  has  been  pretty  gener¬ 
ally  advised  in  the  past — that  is,  to  cut  the 
root  so  that  when  it  is  placed  out  in  a 
slightly  descending  position,  the  cut  sur¬ 
face  rests  level  on  the  soil  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  that  after  the  clean-cut 
surface  has  callussed,  the  new  roots  strike 
out  in  a  directly  downward  way,  at  right 
angles  to'  the  cut  surface,  causing  the  tree 
to  be  unfruitful,  and,  if  the  subsoil  is  un¬ 
wholesome,  probably  to  canker.  The 
other  and  right  way  is  to  so  cut  the  root 
so  that  when  the  tree  is  placed  in  the  soil 
the  cut  surface  is  vertical  or  nearly  so, 
thus  causing  the  new  roots  to  strike  off 
in  a  horizontal  direction  close  under  the 
soil  surface,  where  they  can  receive  the 
benefit  of  sunlight  and  air,  with  the  final 
result  of  a  fruitful,  healthy  tree. 

Romford.  Pan-Adam. 


Salvia  Splendons  from  Seed. 

Those  who  have  any  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  a  supply  of  cuttings  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  autumn-flowering  greenhouse  Salvia 
can  easily  raise  a  stock  from  seed,  as  most 
of  the  leading  seedsmen  now  list  it  at  is. 
per  packet. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat  not 
later  than  early  March.  When  fit  to 
handle  pot  up  the  seedlings  in  “thumbs” 
and  duly  shift  into  4  inch  pots,  using  a 
light,  rich  soil.  About  the  1st  of  May 
transfer  to  a  cold  frame  and  gradually 
harden  off.  Pot  into  7  inch  pots  in  due 
course,  using  a  compost  the  same  as  used 
for  the  Chrysanthemums,  beside  which 
they  may  be  grown  all  the  summer. 
Pinch  twice  and  give  occasional  weak 
doses  of  liquid  manure.  House  in  Sep¬ 
tember  before  heavy,  cold  rains  set  in, 
and  they  will  greatly  help  to  brighten  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  till  well  into 
December.  C.  C. 

- - 

A  Gardener’s  Paradise. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  that  has  a 
better  claim  to  be  considered  the  “gar¬ 
den  of  the  world  ”  than  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  inhabitants  claim  that  it  is 
“the  land  that  Winter  forgot,”  and  that 
the  climate  is  absolute  perfection.  Its 
fertility  may  be  judged  of,  says  the 
“Field,”  by  the  fact  that  European 
raisers  of  new  Sweet  Peas,  etc.,  send  their 
first  seeds  there  to  have  the  crop  grown 
for  them,  and  receive  in  return  prodigious 
quantities  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents  per 
pound,  while  an  account  to  hand  of  a 
floral  fete  annually  held  on  New  Year's 
Day  at  Pasadena,  near  to  Los  Angeles, 
during  the  Californian  winter,  is  such  as 
to  excite  the  English  garden  lover,  and 
to  make  him  reflect  upon  the  many  diffi¬ 
culties  which  beset  him  in  this  compara¬ 
tively  inhospitable  northern  clime.  We 
read  of  cars  entirely  decorated  with  Poin- 
settias,  of  horses  caparisoned  with  As¬ 
paragus  plumosus,  masses  of  Bougain¬ 
villea,  of  decoration  comprising  such 
items  as  4,000  Arum  Lilies ;  while  a  battle 
of  Roses  formed  a  feature  of  this  mid¬ 
winter  Californian  spectacle.  The  cli¬ 
mate  and  fertility  of  the  Riviera  cannot 
compare  with  that  of  California,  and  the 
fashion  of  wealthy  English  garden  en¬ 
thusiasts  possessing  a  garden  on  the 
Mediterranean  will  perhaps  presently  ex-, 
tend  to  the  ownership  of  gardens  there. 
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Grafting  - 


.  .  As  a  Means  of  .  . 

-  Variation. 


and  flowers  are  produced  in  succession 
from  near  the  ground  upwards.  The  or¬ 
dinary  wild  type  is  a  recent  introduction 
from  China  that  is  already  finding  its  way 
into  many  gardens,  and  the  flowers  have 
begun  to  vary  in  colour. 

- +++ - 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valu¬ 
able  periodical  for  some  time,  and  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  many 
experimental  innovations  introduced  by 
your  contributors. 

I  venture  now  to  suggest  one  which  will 
open  up  a  new  highway  for  variation,  and 
which  may  be  useful.  In  that  grafting  is 
performed  more  in  the  way  of  a  surgical 
operation,  it  has  become  possible,  with 
the  help  of  keen  instruments  and  good 
wax  (French  is  perhaps  the  best)  to  graft 
soft  wooded  plants  with  a  fair  chance  of 
success.  This-  opens  up  several  possibili¬ 
ties  ;  thus  (a)  weak  plants  may  be  streng¬ 
thened  by  working  them  on  more  robust 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  or,  perhaps, 
another  species  of  the  same  family ;  (b) 
colours  may  be  changed  by  working  a 
plant  bearing  white  flowers  on  another 
carrying  bright  coloured  blooms ;  (c)  the 
height  of  one  member  of  a  species  may  be 
dwarfed,  or  vice  versa ;  (d)  individual 

blooms  may  be  enlarged,  or  possibly  the 
inflorescence  “singled  ”  or  “clustered.” 

(a)  Parma  Violets  have  already  had 
their  weakened  constitution  made  more 
robust  by  grafting  them  on  hardier  varie¬ 
ties.  Why  may  not  the  delicate  blue 
Primrose  be  worked  on  the  common  (vul¬ 
garis)  Primrose,  seeded,  and  grown, 
selected  and  fixed ;  or  one  of  the  more 
tender  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  be 
worked  on  a  free  growing  one,  and  in  like 
manner  be  made  hardier  ? 

(b)  I  do  not  know  what  are  the  chances 
of  colour  variety  in  grafting,  but  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  a  trial  should  not 
be  made.  For  instance,  if  one  were  to 
try  the  working  of  a  single  white  Chry¬ 
santhemum  on  a  strong  sucker  of  one  of 
the  many  blue  Daisies  or  Erigerons,  and 
succeed  in  rearing  it,  might  not  a  tinge 
of  the  blue  be  given  to  the  young  scion, 
and  if  so,  by  seeding,  and  selection,  ulti¬ 
mately  a  blue  ’Mum  be  obtained? 

(c)  Why,  again,  might  not  one  of  the 
abnormally  tall  ’Mums  be  worked  on  a 
dwarf  variety,  and  carefully  watched,  in 
order  to  get  cuttings  from  the  scion,  and 
not  from  the  stock,  and  if  successful,  re¬ 
lieve  its  worshippers  of  the  necessity  of 
going  up  a  stepladder  in  order  to  ad¬ 
mire  it  ?  (d)  The  same  argument  applies 
under  this  head. 

Of  course  this  is  all  mere  surmise,  but 
with  the  help  of  a  good  propagator,  what 
might  not  an  enthusiastic  experimentalist 
accomplish?  J.  Taylor. 

- 4^4 - 

School  of  Horticulture  at  Chelmsford. 

The  three  weeks’  winter  course  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  commenced  at  the  Technical 
Laboratories  on  Monday,  the  3rd  Febru¬ 
ary,  with  16  students,  including  one  from 
Norfolk. 


(Rehmannia  angulata  Pink  Perfection). 


The  species  of  Rehmannia  known  to 
science  are  natives  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  are  not  particularly  numerous.  At 
first  sight  they  resemble  a  species  of  Fox¬ 
glove  in  habit  and  in  having  drooping 
purple  flowers,  but  the  shape  of  the  latter 
is  very  different  from  that  of  a  Foxglove. 
Some  people  have  compared  the  blooms 
to' Gloxinia  which,  of  course,  would  mean 
the  drooping  flowered  ones  before  the  pre¬ 
sent  great  improvement  was  effected. 
The  ordinary  R.  angulata  has  purple 
flowers,  but  the  new  variety  has  flowers  of 
a  clear  bright  pink  colour. 

The  plant  is  only  half  hardy  in  this 
country  and  perennial.  Seeds  are,  how¬ 
ever,  obtainable,  and  from  these  the 
plant  may  be  raised  in  quantity.  The 
seedlings  may  at  first  be  transplanted  to 


boxes  of  light  soil  till  they  attain  an  inch 
or  two  in  height  or  have  made  little 
crowns  of  leaves.  The  plants  should 
then  be  potted  off  singly  and  either  grown 
to  flowering  size  in  a  greenhouse  or  they 
mav  be  grown  to  fair  sized  specimens  in 
3  in.  pots  to  be  housed  under  glass  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  then  transferred  to  a  bed 
in  the  open  ground  some  time  in  May 
after  they  have  been  thoroughly  hardened 
off. 

Although  a  perennial,  it  may  thus  be 
treated  practically  as  a  biennial,  be¬ 
cause  during  the  second  year  it  will 
throw  up  a  stem  from  two  or  three 
to  five  feet  high,  according,  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant  and  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  grown.  The  stems  of  well- 
grown  plants  have  a  stately  appearance. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Rehmannia  angulata. 


-  A  New  Rehmannia  - 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  FOR  1908. 


If  you  want 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

at  moderate  prices 

SEND  TO 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  wiSI  serve  you  better. 


HIS  UNIQUE  LISTS 

sent  post  free  on  application, 

are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

Flowers  &  Vegetables 

WORTH  GROWING, 

Being  the  Selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  Kingdom.  They  also  contain  very 
useful  cultural  instructions. 
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but  that  would  not  discount  the  idea  that 
it  is  wild  because  there  are  many  hybrids 
in  a  wild  state.  Its  wide  distribution 
should  indicate  that  its  parents  were  abo 
widely  distributed  over  the  same  area,  or 
that  the  seeds  reproduce  the  plant  true  to 
the  type. 

After  coming  to  the  more  practical  part 
of  cultivation,  he  deals  with  pruning  for 
exhibition  purposes,  giving  illustrations 
by  means  of  drawings.  Budding  is  also 
amply  dealt  with,  and  a  chapter  on  ma¬ 
nures  includes  information  about  arti¬ 
ficial  and  natural  manures,  as  well  as 
artificial  compounds,  amongst  which  he 
gives  Tonk’s  prescription  of  the  materials 
necessary  by  amateurs  who  intend  to  mix 
their  own  Rose  manures.  Besides  a  deal 
of  other  useful  information,  there  is  a 
descriptive  list  of  the  various  Roses  re¬ 
commended  for  cultivation.  The  book  is 
being  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  Lon¬ 
don,  at  10s.  6d.  with  postage  extra. 

- - 


LOBELIA 


Maid  of  Moray. 


A  Letter  to 
the  Editor. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 


No  flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and 
trouble  if  treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection 

1*2  Cood  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  Is.  8d. 

12  Better  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  la.  9d 

Or  the  Two  Collections  for  2s.  6d. 

12  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  2s.  Od. 

Or  the  Three  Collections,  4s.  post  free, 
and  four  striped  and  four  other  varieties  added  free 
of  charge. 

NAMES  ON  APPLICATION. 

2  Newest  Varieties  ...  4s.  Od. 

or  what  I  consider  the  best  of  the  newest. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  these  packets  varies  ;  the  quantities 
are  stated  in  black  figures  after  each  name  : 

Agnes  Ecktord  (15)  soft  blush  pink,  3d. ;  Earl  Cromer 
(20)  mulberry,  4d. ;  Frank  Dolby  (20)  lavender,  4d.  ; 
Herbert  Smith  (25)  orange  bi-color,  6d. ;  Lord  Nelson  (20) 
dark  blue,  4d.  :  Miss  Millie  Maslin  (25)  rich  crimson,  4d.  ; 
Mrs  Hardcastle  Sykes  (20)  blush  pink,  6d.  ;  Mrs.  Collier 
(20)  new  primrose,  4d.  ;  Nora  Unwi  >  (20)  white,  4d.  ; 
Primrose  Countess  oi  Clara  Curtis  (10)  new  wavy  prim¬ 
rose.  6d. ;  Queen  of  Spain  (20)  salmon-pink,  4d.  ;  White 
Countess  (10)  syn.  or  improved  Etta  Dyke,  the  newest,  best, 
and  largest  wavy  while,  6d. 

Collections  Nos.  3  and  4,  5s. 

Primrose  Countess  and  White  Countess  may  be  had  in  pkts. 
of  25  seeds,  Is.  each,  or  6  packets  for  5s. 

Special  Price  for  the  four  collections,  7s. 


THE  BEST  TOMATOES. 

3d.  per  Packet  of  200  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  CUCUMBERS. 

6d  per  packet  of  10  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

EXCELSIOR,  6d.  per  Packet  of  about  1,500  Seeds. 
AILSA  CRAIG,  6d.  per  packet  of  about  1,200  Seeds. 

Please  compare  these  prices 
with  what  you  are  paying. 

ALL  OTHER  SEEDS  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND  GOOD. 


MR.  SYDENHAM’S  SEEDS  AND  BULBS 
have  been  represented  and  gained  as 
".any  First  Prizes  at  London,  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Preston,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle 
on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Hanley,  Shrewsbury, 
Taunton,  Wolverhampton.  &c.,  &c.,  for  the 
past  twelve  years  as  any  firm  in  England. 

FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 


Gdifopiol. 


jl  New  $ook  ott  Roses. 

Under  the  title  of  “  Roses :  Their  His¬ 
tory,  .Development  and  Cultivation,”  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  has  written  a  book 
upon  Roses  which  departs  entirely  from 
most  others  in  existence.  He  has  been  a 
persistent  grower  and  exhibitor  for  a  great 
many  years,  extending  back  at  least  to 
1887  to  our  knowledge.  About  that  time 
he  was  the  principal  amateur  advocate  of 
single  and  other  summer  flowering  Roses 
grown  purely  for  garden  decoration. 
Since  then  this  class  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
National  Rose  Society’s  principal  annual 
exhibition.  Appropriately  enough  then 
in  tracing  out  the  history  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Roses,  the  author  has  gone  back 
to  illustrations  repiesenting  wild  types  or 
early  forms  of  Roses  from  which  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Tea  Roses,  Hybrid  Teas, 
Ramblers,  Scotch  Roses,  Bourbon  Roses, 
and  others  have  descended.  It  is  only  by 
reference  to  these  simple  or  wild  types 
that  one  can  glean  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  vast  advance  that  has  been  made 
along  all  the  lines  in  Rose  growing. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  ten  of  these 
plates,  including  a  coloured  one  of  the 
Dog  Rose  (Rosa  canina).  The  parent 
of  the  Ramblers  was  R.  multiflora,  a  tall 
bush  bearing  small  white  blossoms  not 
much  larger  than  those  of  a  Bramble,  but 
produced  in  great  clusters  One  of  the 
first  of  the  Perpetual  Roses  is  illustrated 
on  p.  80.  This  is  called  R.  damascena 
italica  “Rose  of  the  Four  Seasons.” 
That  variety  was  an  open  Rose,  and 
scarcely  more  than  semi-double.  Inter¬ 
esting,  also,  are  his  remarks  about  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  white  Rose  (R. 
alba)  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Some  eminent 
authors  are  of  the  belief  that  this  is  a 
hybrid  between  R.  canina  and  R.  gallica, 


Sir, — This  Lobelia  should  be  better 
known  and  more  widely  cultivated  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  It  is  seldom  ad¬ 
vertised  in  any  nurseryman’s  catalogue. 
Two  years  ago  I  tried  several  nurserymen 
for  seed  or  young  plants.  I  was  told 
by  one  that  he  did  not  stock  it,  as  it  was 
so  difficult  to  keep  during  the  winter 
months.  I  then  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine 
in  Scotland,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  se¬ 
cured  twelve  well-rooted  cuttings  in  De¬ 
cember.  I  inserted  them  in  a  shallow 
box  containing  nice  light  soil,  and  covered 
the  surface  with  good  sharp  sand.  In 
February  they  were  all  healthy,  bushy 
plants.  I  again  propagated  all  the  cut¬ 
tings  1  could  get,  and  by  bedding-out 
time  I  had  a  good  stock  of  splendid  plants 
and  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  them 
through  the  winter  at  a  night  temperature 
of  40  degrees.  If  this  lovely  plant  was 
better  known,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  much 
appreciated  and  more  widely  cultivated 
by  gardeners  and  amateurs.  It  is  a  very 
dwarf  and  compact  variety,  and  grows 
from  three  to  four  inches  high,  with  a 
dark  blue  flower  and  large  distinct  white 
eye.  It  is  particularly  effective  when 
used  in  carpet  bedding  and  edging,  and 
flowers  profusely  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer. 

D.  M.  Allan. 

Folkestone. 

- f+4 - 

Record  Fruit  Year. 

The  figures  for  last  year’s  British  fruit 
trade  constitute  a  record.  The  Apple 
harvest  yielded  no  less  than  1,250,000 
bushels,  while  the  Strawberry  crop  pro¬ 
duced  1,000,000  cwts.  The  import  figures 
include  the  following: 


Orange  (cases)  .  5,500,000 

Apples  (bushels)  .  10,000,000 

Bananas  (bunches)  .  6,000,000 

Lemons  (cases)  .  800,000 

Nuts  (cwts.)  .  750,000 

Tomatos  (cwts.)  . .  1,250,000 
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A  Graceful 

. .  Viola  . . 


(Viola  gracilis  valderia.) 


The  ordinary  form  of  V.  gracilis  is  a 
aative  of  Greece,  and  until  a  few  years 
igo  was  little  or  not  at  ali  known  in  this 
zountry  outside  botanic  gardens.  In  ap- 
jearance  it  resembles  a  Pansy,  or,  in 
>ther  words,  it  would  represent  the  section 
)f  Viola  to  which  the  Pansy  belongs.  It 
night  be  compared  to  our  wild  V.  lutea, 
nit,  as  the  specific  name  of  this  plant  in- 
licates,  all  parts  are  slender,  especially 
he  stems  and  leaves.  The  flowers  of  the 
variety  V.g.  valderia  are  purple-violet, 
k'ith  a  darker  violet  blotch  on  each  of  the 
hree  lower  petals.  The  flowers  are  about 
|  in.  across  and  gracefully  borne  on  the 
op  of  slender  shoots  arising  from  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  also  particularly 
larrow  or  slender,  so  that  the  specific 
tame  is  very  appropriate. 

In  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  coun- 
ry,  but  particularly  in  places  away  from 
hei  smoke  of  large  towns,  this  would 
Qake  a  beautiful  rock  plant  for  outdoor 
ockeries.  Near  London  and  other  large 
owns  the  smoky  atmosphere  would,  no 
loubt,  be  as  much  against  it  as  the  actual 
rost.  Under  smoky  conditions  it  would 
>e  safe  to  preserve  seeds  every  year,  or 
Ise  a  stock  of  young  plants  should  be 
aised  from  cuttings  and  kept  in  a  cold 
rame,  which  serves  to  keep  them  clean 
nd  well  lighted.  On  account  of  its 
raceful  habit  and  uncommon  appear- 
nce,  it  is  also  very  suitable  for  pot  cul- 
ure  in  cold  frames  or  in  an  unheated, 
ardy  or  alpine  house,  where  plenty  of 
entilation  could  be  given  on  all  favour- 
ble  occasions.  Being  an  unimproved 
pecies,  no  doubt  seeds  would  be  readily 
btainable,  but  in  any  case  the  suckers 
an  be  rooted  either  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a 
old  frame  about  August  or  the  beginning 
f  September. 


- +++ - 

ounty  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford. 

A  two  weeks’  course,  to  be  followed 
j'ith  a  six  weeks’  'course  in  dairy  work, 
ommenced  on  Monday,  the  3rd  Febru- 
ry,  at  the  Dairy  School,  Chelmsford, 
'ith  16  students,  including  three  from 
lertfordshire  and  one  from  Surrey. 

0  Encourage  Window  Gardens. 

The  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman  of  the 
letropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 
ills  attention  to  the  efforts  of  that  body 
)  encourage  the  formation  of  outside  win- 
ow  gardens  in  the  poorer  streets  of  the 
letropolis.  *  The  object  we  have  in 
•ew,”  he  says,  “is  to  relieve  the  great 
lonotony  of  many  of  these  thoroughfares 
T  getting  the  occupiers  to  grow  plants, 
owers,  creepers,  etc.,  in  boxes,  pots,  or 
caskets  outside  some  of  their  windows. 

“The  Association  has  therefore  started 
'rize  competitions  in  various  centres,  get- 
ng  the  assistance  of  some  suitable  or- 
misation  in  the  vicinity  to  arrange  local 
etails.  Last  year  there  were  twenty 
•ntres  (chiefly  situated  in  the  central, 
istern,  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Lon- 
hn),  520  entries,  and  140  prize-winners, 
itailing  an  outlav  on  our  part  of  some 
25.” 


Beneath  the  winter's  frost  and  rime 

Our  Roses  rest  awhile, 

LTntil  the  spring  shall  call  them  forth 

To  seek  the  summer’s  smile; 

So  we  shall  rest  from  toil  and  strife 
And  rise  to  share  a  nobler  life. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

The  Roses  this  month  require  but 
scant  attention.  Beyond  continuing 
somewhat  of  last  month’s  treatment,  there 
is  not  much  to  do,  so  we  can  devote  some 
time  to  make  plans  and  preparation  for 
the  future. 

Grafting  in'heat  may7  still  be  done,  and 
the  soil  should  be  kept  loose  with  the  hoe. 
Digging,  if  required,  should  be  attended 
to  and  weeds  cleared  away. 

Cuttings  should  be  examined  and  any 
that  have  been  lifted  by  the  frost  be 
set  firm  again  either  by  pushing  them 
down  or  by  pressing  the  soil  around  them. 
We  may  now,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  (not  before  the  third  week),  prune 
Roses  on  sunny  walls,  and  commence 
-pruning  summer  and  hardy  garden  varie¬ 
ties. 

Indoors,  Marechal  Niel  and  other  clim¬ 
bers  will  be  starting,  and  these,  with  all 
forced  Roses,  should  be  examined  for  mil¬ 
dew  and  insects.  They  will  also  require 
much  care  in  the  regulation  of  tempera¬ 


ture,  ventilation,  and  moisture.  Should 
the  weather  be  favourable,  we  may  at  the 
end  of  the  month  finish  arrears  of  plant¬ 
ing.  All  kinds  of  Stocks  may  still  be  set 
out.  Roses  planted  now  may  require 
watering  regularly  in  March  and  April,  if 
the  weather  is  dry,  until  they  have  got  a 
good  hold  of  the  ground.  Personally  I 
prefer  to  finish  planting  about  the  middle 
of  March,  and  must  warn  my  brother 
amateurs  not  to  expose  their  Roses  dur¬ 
ing  east  winds.  One  year,  when  a  green¬ 
horn,  I  lost  over  a  hundred  Roses  which 
arrived  during  a  long  spell  of  east  winds, 
bv  unpacking  them  in  the  open  and  heel¬ 
ing  in  ground,  which  was  commencing  to 
freeze.  It  was  a  stupid  thing  to  have 
done,  but  inexperienced  amateurs  are 
usually  clever  in  making  mistakes  for 
want  of  a  little  thought.  The  wind  dried 
all  the  life  out  of  my  plants,  hence  I 
warn  others  to  protect  their  plants  against 
east  winds  and  to  provide  shelter  for 
them. 

Manuring  should  now  be  done.  Be  sure 
that  any  farmyard  manure  is  thoroughly 
decomposed,  or  it  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Fork  it  in  well.  I  prefer  a  fork 
to  a  spade  for  this  purpose.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  supplying  humus — where  the 
soil  is  raw  and  light  coloured — although 
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the  beds  should  originally  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  herewith  in  the  shape  of  old  gar¬ 
den  mould.  When  this  is  done  choose  a 
still,  dry  day  to  evenly  distribute  the  arti¬ 
ficial  manures,  upon  which  much  of  your 
success  depends. 

Amateurs  generally  are  so  ignorant 
about  the  feeding  of  plants  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  introducing  the  matter  here 
as  far  as  it  concerns  Roses.  The  amateur 
usually  forgets  that  a  manure  must  'con¬ 
tain  a  great  variety  of  different  elements. 
It  does  not  do  to  give  them  undue  wrong 
conditions  or  out  of  their  correct  propor¬ 
tion.  nor  without  some  suitable  men¬ 
struum  to  prevent  them  from  being  con¬ 
centrated. 

Analysis  shows  that  roots,  wood,  leaves 
and  flowers,  roughly  speaking,  con¬ 
tain  :  - 

Roots.  Wood.'  Leaves.  Flowers 


Potash  .  14  14  33  48 

Soda  .  4212 

Lime  .  41  51  31  31 

Magnesia  .  7899 

Iron  .  3  4  2  2 

Phosphorus  .  29  10  12  12 

Sulphur  .  2244 

Silica  .  1-5461 

Chlorine  .  1-5  3  1  i 


They  also  contain  very  considerable 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  water,  and 
ammonia. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  the  manure  that 
will  help  the  roots  must  be  administered 
at  the  time  when  the  roots  (which  are 
essential  for  absorbing  food  for  the  com¬ 
ing  leaves  and  flowers)  are  developing. 
Later  on,  to  produce  firm  wood,  we  alter 
its  proportions.  Later  on,  to  obtain 
plenty  of  handsome  foliage  and  to  give 
the  plant  a  sufficiency  of  lungs,  we  in¬ 
crease  some  of  the  elements  and  diminish 
others.  When  the  flowers  are  coming  on 
we  must  again  alter  the  proportions  of 
our  manures,  or  our  plants  will  not  make 
any  proper  display. 

The  space  at  my  command  will  not 
allow  of  my  treating  this  all-important 
subject  fully.  I  only  want  now  to  remind 
my  readers  that  they  must  not  administer 
manures  on  any  haphazard  lines ;  and  to 
show  why  from  month  to  month  I  am 
advising  differently-constituted  prepara¬ 
tions.  I  would  also  advise  my  friends 
when  in  doubt  to  enquire  of  their  nur¬ 
seryman  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

It  seems  such  a  simple  thing  to  give 
your  plants- plenty  of  water  and  it  is  so 
easy  to  forget  to  water  them  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  saying  you  must  do  these 
two  things  on  scientific  lines,  so  that 
your  plants  may  be  properly  nourished. 
I  will  speak  of  this  in  a  separate  paper. 

Charcoal  is  so  rarely  used  by  amateurs 
and  so  vitally  important  to  your  Roses, 
that  I  would  very  strongly  urge  you  to 
sprinkle  a  few  handfuls  of  charcoal 
rubbles  amongst  the  roots  when  planting 
your  Roses.  It  holds  and  stores  up  many 
other  essentials  of  plant  life  to  be  given 
off  gradually  as  the  plant  requires  them, 
instead  of  their  being  lost  by  being 
washed  out  of  the  ground.  The  Rose  is 
a  gross  feeder,  and  unless  you  feed  it 
well  you  will  not  obtain  good  results ; 
only  we  must  remember  to  give  it  the 
right  kind  of  food;  for  a  delicate  Tea 
Rose  manifestly  requires  different  treat¬ 
ment  to  that  which  is  suitable  to  a  sturdy 
Rosa  rugosa. 


Nearly  all  the  diseases  of  Roses  are 
caused  by  bad  feeding.  If  you  withhold 
one  element  the  others  cannot  act  pro¬ 
perly.  For  instance,  give  your  Roses 
sulphur  in  proper  food  combinations,  and 
you  will  not  need  to  dust  them  with  sul¬ 
phur,  because  there  will  be  no  disease. 
I  treat  my  Roses  very  much  as  I  would 
children,  and  I 'find  the  more  loving  care 
I  give  them  the  better  results  I  obtain. 

Baynton-Taylor. 


Propagating  Fuchsias. 

•During  the  month  of  February  old 
Fuchsia  plants  should  be  slightly  pruned 
or  cut  back  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  herewith, 
and  be  placed  in  gentle  warmth,  say  fifty- 
five  or  sixty  degrees,  to  start  them  into 
growth,  and  after  a  short  time  a  large 
number  of  shoots  suitable  for  propagating 
purposes  will  be  available.  The  cuttings 
when  prepared  should  be  2\  in.  or  3  in.  in 
length,  and  may  be  taken  with  a  small 
portion  of  old  wood  or  heel  attached,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  cross  line  indicating 
where  to  cut  off  any  ragged  portion  of 
the  heel,  or  the  stem  of  the  shoot  can  be 
cut  across  immediately  below  a  joint  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Light  sandy  soil  should  be  used  and  the 
pots  be  well  drained,  the  usual  practice 
being  to  insert  several  cuttings  round  the 
edge  of  a  4  in.  or  5  in.  pot.  Make  the 
surface  of  the  soil  firm,  and  cover  it  with 
a  layer  of  sand.  Use  a  stick  with  a  blunt 
end,  as  £  ig.  4,  to  make  the  holes  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  cutting  and  see  that  a  small 
quantity  of  sand  is  carried  to  the  bottom 
of  each  to  receive  the  base  of  the  cut- 
tin?.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly,  water 
them  in,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  pro¬ 
pagating  case  or  under  a  bell  glass  or 
handlight,  and  keep  close  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  not  less  than  sixty  degrees. 


The  R.H.S.  and  Affiliated  Societies. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Sociefi 
“Book  of  Arrangements  for  1908'’  co 
tains  the  following  note  :  ^One  of  the  me 
successful  of  the  many  new'  branches 
wmrk  undertaken  since  the  reconstructk 
of  the  society  in  1887  is  the  unification 
all  horticultural,  floral  and  gardenii 
societies  by  a  scheme  of  affiliation  to  t] 
R.H.S.  Since  this  was  initiated,  no  le 
than  2.00  societies  have  joined  our  rani 
and  that  number  is  steadily  increasing 


As  soon  as  the  cuttings  have  emitt 
roots,  this  being  indicated  by  the  appe; 
ance  of  new'  top  growth,  a  little  air  show 
be  admitted  to  the  case,  the  quanti 
being  increased  day  by  day  until  t 
young  plants  are  fully  exposed  w'hen  th 
should  be  placed  in  a  light  position 
the  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  the  plar 
are  well  rooted  they  should  be  pott 
singly  into  35  in.  pots,  compost  consi: 
ing  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf  moul 
and  a  fifth  part  of  sand  being  suitabl 
Keep  the  plants  close  for  a  Few  days  un 
the  roots  have  obtained  a  hold  on  the  ne 
soil,  and  afterwards  grow  on  steadily  ai 
shift  into  larger  sized  pots  as  required, 
good  general  compost  for  Fuchsias  co 
sisting  of  four  parts  fibrous  -  loam,  oi 
part  leaf  soil,  one  part  decayed  manur 
and  a  little  sand. 

Plants  to  be  trained  as  small  bush  ■ 
should  have  the  point  of  the  shoot  pinchi 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  seven  or  eig 
inches  high,  w'hilst  those  to  be  trained 
pyramids  should  have  the  leading  grow 
stormed  two  or  three  times,  and  the  sic 
shoots  pinched  out  as  required  to  pr 
serve  and  obtain  the  desire  shape.  Sta 
dard  grown  Fuschias,  of  course,  requi 
to  be  kept  to  one  stem  until  the  desire 
height  is  reached,  W'hen  the  point  of  tl 
growth  should  be  pinched  out  to  indut 
the  plan*:  to  form  a  head. 

L_  y  i  \  1  1  f;  ORTUS. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

The  middle  of  February  has  come,  and 
already  Snowdrops  are  flowering  in  shel¬ 
tered  places,  and  other  kinds  of  bulbs  are 
making  satisfactory  progress.  The  birds 
are  busy  singing,  and  betimes  devouring 
fruit  buds  and  the  tender  blades  of  the 
Crocus ;  and  the  gardener,  too,  must  be  busy 
and  check  the  depredations  of  the  songsters, 
and  push  forward  the  work  in  the  garden 
generally.  Dry  soot  scattered  on  the  Crocus 
leaves  will  render  them  distasteful  to  the 
birds,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mar  the 
purity  of  the  blossoms  with  the  soot.  Spar¬ 
rows,  especially,  are  fond  of  eating  the 
“  grass  ”  of  Carnations,  and  to  prevent  them 
soot  may  he  used. 

Cutting  Grass  Edges. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  cut  the  edges  of 
the  lawns  in  the  autumn,  because  the  frosts 
during  the  winter  will  loosen  and  pulverise 
the  exposed  soil,  causing  it  to  crumble  away 
and  have  a  bad  appearance  throughout  the 
summer,  unless  it  be  cut  again  in  the  spring, 
and  when  this  is  done  the  paths  are  widened 
unduly,  or  the  flower  beds  are  enlarged  too 
much,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  when  the 


Fig.  1. — This  sketch  shows  how  to  cut  the 
edges  of  lawns. 

trimming  is  done,  after  all  danger  from 
severe  frosts  is  past,  the  edgings  remain 
firm  and  appear  neat  all  through  the 
summer. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  portion  of  a  grass  verge- 
ment  at  A,  and  neatly  trimmed  at  B.  The 
edging  tool  should  be  very  sharp,  then  it 
will  do  its  work  well.  Use  the  garden 
line  as  a  guide  to  cut  by.  Straight  edges 
near  paths,  and  the  sides  of  square-shaped 
flower'  beds,  are  easily  managed,  but  curves 
should  be  very  carefully  dealt  with.  Do 
not  spare  the  number  of  pegs  when  cutting 
round  curves,  the  pegs  will  keep  the  line 
in  position  and  give  you  a  very  good  idea 
as  to  the  varying  quantities  to  be  cut  off  to 
make  the  curve,  or  circle,  a  true  one. 
Herbaceous  Borders. 

Continue  to  lift,  and  divide,  clumps  of 
Diants  which  are  too  large  during  open 
weather ;  and  to  plant  fresh  stock.  The 
planting  of  new  borders,  and  the  entire 


overhauling  of  old  ones,  may  still  be  done. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  very  good  time  to  do  the 
work. 

Dahlias. 

Place  a  few  roots  of  different  varieties  in 
a  gentle  heat  to  induce  new  growth  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation.  Do  not  start  the 
Dahlias  under  a  stage,  or  in  any  other  par¬ 
tially  darkened  place,  as  the  resultant 
growths  will  be  too  weakly,  drawn  up  un¬ 
duly,  with  long-jointed  stems,  which  are  not 
the  best  for  cuttings.  '  Put  the  roots  in 
boxes  and  surround  them  with  loam,  leaf- 
soil  and  sand,  mixed,  and  expose  them  to 
full  light,  then  sturdy  cuttings  will  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Pansy  Cuttings. 

Cuttings  taken  from  named  varieties  and 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  pans  placed  in  a 
warm  frame,  or  under  a  hand-light  in  a 
greenhouse,  will  soon  form  roots  and  make 
mice  plants  for  summer  bedding  purposes. 
All  flower  buds  which  show  should  be 
pinched  off  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle. 

Liliums. 

Both  new  and  old  bulbs  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  bedding-out  should  be  kept  firm 


Fig.  2. — Fix  stakes  and  wires 
as  shown  in  the  sketch  for  the 
-protection  of  fruit  blossom  by 
scrim. 

by  placing  them  in  pots  or  boxes  and  sur¬ 
rounding  them  with  a  light  mixture  of  leaf- 
soil,  peat, 'loam,  and  sand.  These  bulbs 
should  be  grown  in  a  cool  structure,  on  a 
greenhouse  shelf  or  in  a  frame.  Dilium 
Auratum,  L.  speciosum  album,  L.  speoiosum 
Kraetzeri,  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  and  L.  Mel¬ 
pomene  are  suitable  for  bedding  purposes. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Protecting  Fruit  Trees. 

Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots 
trained  on  walls  should  be  guarded  against 
frosts  while  they  are  in  bloom.  We  can 
always  give  such  trees  protection  at  this 
critical  period,  and  thus  do  much  to  ensure 
a  full  crop.  While  in  bloom  heavy  rains 
should  also  be  kept  off,  as  the  frost  does 
more  harm  when  the  flowers  are  wet  than 
when  dry. 


Fig.  2  shows  how  you  can  erect  a  simple 
shelter.  Drive  in  some  strong  stakes  A,  and 
fasten  wires  B  to  them  and  to  the  top  of 
the  wall.  The  stakes  should  be  three  feet 
from  the  wall  and  five  feet  apart.  Then 
fasten  some  scrim  to  the  wires  and  under 
the  coping  of  the  wall,  and  unfold  it,  mak¬ 
ing  it  secure  to  the  stakes  also,  every  night. 
In  fine  weather,  during  the  day  time,  roll 
up  the  scrim,  or  canvas. 

Staking  Newly-Planted  Trees. 

Complete  this  work  forthwith.  If  yo..ng 
trees  are  allowed  to  be  blown  to  and  fro  c,y 
the  winds,  the  soil  around  their  roots  will 
quickly  turn  to  a  puddle  in  showery  weather 
and  the  formation  of  new  roots  be  hindered. 
Keep  the  trees  steady,  then  they  will  make 
satisfactory  progress. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Digging  Vacant  Ground. 

All  vacant  plots  of  ground  should  be  dug, 
or  trenched,  forthwith. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  the  work  should  be 
done.  A  narrow  strip  of  ground  about  nine 
feet  wide  need  not  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  But  wider  plots 
should  be  so  divided  for  the  purpose  of 
digging  or  trenching.  First  remove  some 
soil  from  A  to  B,  then  commence  to  dig  the 
ground  from  A  to  D  ;  having  reached  this 
point,  fill  in  the  trench  D  with  soil  from 
C,  and  continue  the  work  back  from  C  to  E. 
The  loose  soil  B  will  be  available  for  filling 
up  the  trench  at  E.  A  large  plot  of  ground 
may  be  divided  into  strips  in  this  manner, 


Fig.  j. — Mark  out  ground  like  this  when 
digging  a  large  plot. 

and  dug,  or  trenched,  without  the  necessity 
of  wheeling  large  quantities  of  soil  long  dis¬ 
tances  when  opening  and  filling  trenches. 
Peas  for  Succession. 

Another  sowing  of  Peas  may  now  be  made. 
Fortnightly  sowings  are  already  useful,  as 
then  there  is  a  true  succession  secured  if 
the  proper  varieties  be  sown.  Early,  Round- 
Seeded  sorts  should  be  sown  first,  then 
second  early,  and  finally,  late  varieties.  But 
for  very'  late  use  the  early  sorts  may  be 
sown,  as  the  pods  fill  more  satisfactorily 
than  the  late  ones  when  the  latter  are  sown 
very  late. 

Potatos. 

More  sets  may  be  planted  both  on  shel¬ 
tered  borders  and  also  in  the  open  quarters. 
At  this  season  the  young  sprouts  grow 
rapidly  on  the  seed  tubers  in  the  stores.  All 
should  be  examined  and  the  coverings  re¬ 
moved,  and  all  the  air  and  light  possible 
admitted. 
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Secde  to  SoWi 

A  pinch  of  Lettuce  seed  should  now  be 
sown  in  a  sheltered  spot  outside ;  also  a  few 
rows  of  l’arsley  seed.  Early  Milan  Purple 
Top  Turnip  may  also  be  sown,  and  a  few 
more  rows  of  Spinach. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Fuchsia  and  Heliotrope  Cuttings. 

By  making  a  start  in  striking  cuttings  now 
some  nice  little  plants  for  pots  or  beds  may 
be  ohtained  ;  they  will  be  smaller  than  those 
struck  in  autumn,  but  often  grow  away 
better  and  make  more  thrifty  plants  in  the 
end.  If  plants  are  wanted  for  bedding  out, 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  thickly  in  well- 
drained  pans  of  sandy  soil.  They  should 
be  stood  in  a  warm,  moist  corner  and  kept 
quite  moist  both  at  top  and  bottom,  when 
they  will  emit  roots  in  a  few  days.  The 
cuttings  should  be  made  of  young  shoots 
which  have  formed  on  old  plants  cut  back, 
as  before  advised.  If  none  such  are  avail¬ 
able,  use  the  tops  of  old  but  green  and  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  The  cuttings  should  each  go 
into  a  small  pot  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  be 
pinched  once  or  twice  before  bedding-out 
time  arrives. 

Repotting  Achimenes. 

Most  growers  winter  their  Achimenes  in 
the  pots  in  which  they  flowered,  and  the 
plan  is  a  very  good  one.  All  such  pots 
should  be  overhauled  now,  before  the  con¬ 
tained  bulbs,  corms,  or  tubercles — 1  believe 
they  are  really  scaly  stolons  or  underground 
stems — eh!  Mr.  Editor? — -start  to  make  new 
growth.  This  they  soon  do  on  any  provo¬ 
cation  in  the  way  of  heat  or  mositure,  and 
they  are  then  difficult  to  handle  without  in¬ 
jury.  Shake  them  all  free  of  soil  and  sort 
them  into  three  sizes,  the  largest  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  sure  flowerers.  These 
should  be  laid  flat  in  pans,  pots, -or  baskets, 
about  it  in.  apart  and  covered  with  soil  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch ;  the  smaller  roots  can 
be  planted  more  thickly  to  grow  on  into 
flowering  size.  Stand  all  in  the  warm  end 
of  the  house,  and  water  carefully. 

Dirty  Vine  Rods. 

Grapes  which  were  attacked  by  mealy  bug 
last  year  will  be  so  again  this  unless  special 
precautions  are  taken.  The  winter  scrub¬ 
bing  and  dressing  were  good  in  their  way, 
but  are  not  enough.  An  accession  of  fire 
heat,  or  a  few  genial  sunbeams,  will  entice 
any  of  the  pests  which  escaped  the  winter 
dressing  out  to  play,  and  the  grower  should 
be  on  the  watch  for  this.  Unfortunately,  the 
mealy  bug  does  not  make  so  much  noise  in 
its  gambols  as  do  escaped  school  children, 
so  the  grower  must  trust  to  sight  alone  for 
their  detection.  A  bottle  of  turpentine  or 
methylated  spirits  is  the  best  companion  on 
these  detective  expeditions.  It  should  have 
a  small  bunch  or  stick  in  it,  and  with  this 
a  little  of  the  liquid  should  be  brought  into 
contact  with  Mr.  Mealy  Bug’s  epidermis ; 
the  particular  part  does  not  matter  ;  it  is  all 
the  same  to  the  bug. 

Striking  Croton  Cuttings. 

Taking  them  day  by  day,  week  by  week, 
and  month  by  month,  no  plants  contribute 
more  to  the  gaiety  of  the  well-warmed  green¬ 
house  than  the  Crotons.  Old  stagers  are 
often  splendid  in  their  vivid  colouring,  but 
they  lack  the  portability  of  youngsters,  and 
so  are  not  available  for  house  and  table 
decoration.  A  few  of  the  old  tops  may  well 
be  sacrificed  now  to  give  young  ones,  and 
the  best  and  brightest  coloured  tops  should 
always  be  selected.  Cut  off  the  lower 
leaves,  place  each  top  in  a  small  pot  with 
plenty  of  sand  and  peat  in  the  compost, 
make  firm,  and  stand  in  the  propagating 
case.  If  one  of  these  useful  appliances  is 
not  to  hand,  place  the  cuttings  in  a  warm, 


shady  spot,  and  syringe  and  water  them 
well.  The  secret  in  striking  Crotons  is  to 
keep  the  soil  always  well  wetted. 

Sowing  Begonias  and  Gloxinias- 

It  is  high  time  that  this  work  was  finished, 
and  it  should  be  pushed  on  without  delay. 
I  like  to  sow  Begonias  early  in  January,  as 
then  one  gets  very  good  bedding  plants  for 
planting  out  the  first  week  of  June.  Those 
raised  now  will  -flower  later.  Use  a  well- 
drained  pan,  mix  the  seed  with  a  wineglass¬ 
ful  of  silver-sand,  and  scatter  the  whole 
thing  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Cover 
with  a  pane  of  glass,  and  pinch  out  the 
young  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
lifted  with  a  cleft  match. 

Potting  and  Cleaning  Ferns. 

The  general  stock  of  Ferns  should  now 
be  reviewed  for  repotting.  If  any  are  badly 
infested  with  brown  or  white  scale  cut  off 
all  the  fronds  and  burn  them,  waiting  until 
new  fronds  start  before  repotting  ;  it  is  only 
by  such  drastic  treatment  that  this  pest  can 
be  effectually  got  rid  of.  If  any  of  the 
Ferns  are  already  sufficiently  large,  but  yet 
need  repotting,  they  may  be  divided  to  make 
'two  or  more  with  a  chopper ;  a  slice  may 
also  be  cut  off  the  bottom  of  the  old  ball 
of  roots  if  necessary.  In  potting  Ferns, 
always  use  a  stout  potting  lath  to  firm  the 
new  soil  well  round  the  sides  of  the  pot. 
Starting  Late  Roses. 

Plants  to  give  blooms  a  few  weeks  ahead 
of  those  outdoors  should  be  pruned  and 
started  now.  The  method  has  been  so  often 
described  that  I  need  not  repeat  it  now.  A 
little  new  and  rich  soil  as  top  dressing 
should  follow  pruning  .and  cleaning,  and 
the  syringe  will  be  found  very  helpful  now 
in  starting  growth  and  helping  away  green¬ 
fly.  Look  out  for  Rose  maggot  on  the 
earliest  started  plants.  Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cool  House  Orchids. 

In  the  cool  house  we  have  at  the  present 
season  plants  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from 
the  plants  that  have  recently  passed  out  of 
flower  arid  are  commending  to  make  new 
growth  to  the  plants  that  are  expanding 
their  flower  scapes.  With  such  conditions  in 
the  state  of  -the  plants,  it  will  be  obvious 
to  anyone  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with 
them  by  any  hard  and  fast  rules  in  the 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  where  only  a 
few  are  grown  I  would  advise  that  the 
plants  should  be  treated  separately,  as  their 
requirements  may  demand,  rather  than  to 
be  taken  collectively.  This  remark  may  be 
applied  particularly  to  potting  require¬ 
ments.  I  am  frequently  asked  by  amateurs 
as  to  when  is  the  best  time  to  Attend  to  any 
repotting  requirements.  I  advise  that  the 
best  time  to  attend  to  repotting  Orchids  is 
at  the  period  when  the  mew  roots  are  being 
submitted  from  the  base  of  the  recently  de¬ 
veloped  or  .advancing  growths  and  pseudo¬ 
bulbs.  This  may  be  taken  to  apply  to  prac¬ 
tically  'the  whole  of  the  species  of  Orchids. 
Is  Repotting  Necessary? 

There  is  one  thing  I  think  I  ought  to 
mention,  and  that  is,  I  find  that  amateurs 
are  far  too  anxious  about  repotting  require¬ 
ments.  I  have  frequently  advised  that 
plants  should  not  be  disturbed  for  repotting 
requirements  more  frequently  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary ;  so  that  if  there  is  ample 
root  space  in  a  pot  .and  ithe  potting  compost 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  repotting,  or  even 
if  the  surface  moss  and  compost  has  com¬ 
menced  to  decay.  It  is  'better  to  remove  the 
decaying  portions  .and  top-dress  with  fresh 
material,  than  to  disturb  plants  unneces¬ 
sarily.  I  have  mentioned  this  matter  now 
in  approaching  the  cool  house  Orchids  be¬ 
cause  we  find  many  of  the  plants  in  a  suit¬ 


able  condition  for  repotting,  which,  owing 
to  their  coming  into  flower  in  the  autumn, 
prevented  their  being  -attended  to  earlier. 
Where  the  compost  has  become  sour  and  the 
plant  requires  more  pot  room,  the  present 
time  .is  a  good  season  in  which  to  attend  to 
these  requirements.  Select  .those  plants  that 
require  to  be  repotted  or  top-dressed,  as  the 
case  may  be,  so  that  'they  may  be  put  to¬ 
gether  after  potting,  in  a  moist  position, 
where  the  light  may  be  easily  subdued  dur¬ 
ing  the  brightest  part  of  the  day,  by  placing 
a  slight  covering  over  them,  there  is  at  all 
times  a  possibility  of  loss  of  foliage  after 
repotting,  so  that  dt  is  well  to  have  them 
protected  where  necessary. 

Compost  for  Cool  Orchids. 

The  compost  consists  of  equal  portions 
of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss, 
with  sufficient  sand  or  broken  crocks  to  ren¬ 
der  the  compost  open  and  porous.  Some 
Beech  or  Oak  leaves  may  be  broken  up  and 
intermixed  with  the  compost  if  desired,  but 
unless  some  experience  has  been  had  dn  the 
treatment  of  .plants  in  a  compost  inclusive 
of  leaves  I  would  advise  .that  they  should 
not  be  used.  The  pots  used  should 
be  clean  and  filled  to  about  one-half  their 
depth  with  chopped  .bracken  roots,  the  com¬ 
post  being  pressed  moderately  firm  but  not 
hard  about  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Top-dressing. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  top-dress  plants 
carrying  flower  scapes,  .providing  they  are 
not  disturbed  at  the  roots.  In  top-dressing 
it  is  advisable  to  use  more  in  proportion  of 
sphagnum  than  peat.  All  repotted  plants 
should  be  watered  .as  soon  as  repotting  is 
completed.  Use  rain  water  poured  through 
a  moderately  coarse  rose  on  the  water  can. 
Take  care  to  wet  the  compost  through. 
Damp  freely  between  the  pots  and  on  the 
floors  .about  the  .plants,  and  keep  the  portion 
of  the  house  dn  which  they  are  arranged 
reasonably  close  for  a  time.  This  will  en¬ 
courage  root  action,  and  they  will  quickly 
become  re-established.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

TRADE  NOTICES. 

Fanciers’  Appliances  and  Horticultural 
Requisites. 

Those  who  keep  pigeons  or  other  fancy 
birds  would  find  almost  any  useful  re¬ 
quisite  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
price-list  issued  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Pratt, 
Stoneware  Works,  Wellington  Road, 
Dudley,  Worcestershire.  Here,  also,  are 
flower  pots,  hanging  baskets,  especially 
terra  cotta  baskets,  Seakale  pots,  Rhu¬ 
barb  pots,  and  tools  of  various  kinds  for 
the  garden. 

Hothouse  Construction. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  W.  Par¬ 
ham,  Ltd.,  Northgate  Works,  Bath,  a 
splendidly  illustrated  catalogue  of  repro¬ 
ductions  from  photographs  of  various 
types  of  hothouses  built  by  the  firm  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of 
them  were  ranges  of  complicated  design 
photographed  before  being  glazed  and 
others  when  completed.  Some  of  the 
illustrations  show  parts  of  the  interior  of 
the  houses  after  they  have  been  filled  with 
plants.  The  designs  are  strikingly  varied 
and  show  excellent  workmanship,  both  in 
the  construction  of  the  houses  and  in  their 
ornamentation  or  finish.  Besides  Palm 
houses  and  conservatories,  there  are  also 
ranges  of  lean-to  houses  for  cultivation  of 
Vines,  Peaches,  etc.  Accompanying  the 
above  is  a  price  list  of  various  houses 
shown  in  section  or  otherwise,  garden 
frames,  garden  accessories,  ornamental 
gates,  railings,  etc. 
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There  are  several  species  of  Marvel  of 
Peru,  but  the  common  one  to  which  the 
name  most  properly  belongs  is  a  native 
of  Tropical  America,  and  for  that  reason 
is  not  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  but 
can  be  kept  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Dahlia  tubers.  Possibly  less  trouble 
even  than  that  is  necessary  if  the  roots 
are  placed  in  a  box  and  covered  with 
cocoanut  fibre  and  then  placed  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  some  other  structure  from  which 
frost  is  merely  excluded.  These  tuberous 
roots  can  be  kept  until  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past  and  then  planted  out-of-doors 
sufficiently  deeply  to  prevent  late  frosts 
from  injuring  the  crowns.  As  the  tem¬ 
perature  gets  higher  so  the  young  shoot 
would  push  above  the  soil  and  according 
to  strength  produce  stems  18  in.  to  3  ft. 
in  height  and  forming  a  mass  2  ft.  wide 
or  more. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  con¬ 
tinued  succession/so  that  although  each 
individual  lasts  for  a  short  period,  others 
are  produced  in  succession  till  frost  or 
very  cold  weather  puts  a  stop  to  growth 
in  the  autumn.  Those  who  have  not  -yet 
got  plants  could  either  procure  tubers  or 
seed.  The  latter  would  be  the  most  easy 
of  accomplishment,  as  most  seedsmen 
would  have  seeds  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru. 
Different  seedlings  give  rise  to  flowers  of 
different  colours,  some  being  yellow, 
others  rose,  shaded  with  violet,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  are  striped.  These 
flowers  would  be  about  the  size  of  a  shil¬ 
ling  with  a  long  tube  and  are  fragrant. 

Those  who  procure  seeds  should  sow 
them  at  once  in  heat,  where  they  have 
such  convenience,  and  after  the  seedlings 


Marvel  of  Peru  Mirabilis  Jalapai. 


(Mirabilis  Jalapa.) 

have  made  the  first  rough  leaf,  they 
should  be  potted  off  singly  and  grown  on 
in  a  cold  frame  where  they  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  frost  and  get  ventilation  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Towards  the  end  of  May 
they  should  get  more  air  until  at  last  the 
lights  can  be  left  off  all  night  to  harden 
them  before  planting  them  out  about  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 

- - 

Gamellias 


M  ■  As  Pot  Plants. 

lhese  plants  hardly  seem  popular, 
though  why  is  hard  to  say,  for  in  a  well- 
grown  plant  there  is  beauty  both  in  the 
flowers  and  the  foliage.  They  are  hardy 
and  can  be-  grown  in  the  open  air  in  many 
parts  of  England. 

Their  propagation  is  by  seed,  cuttings 
and  grafting.  Seed  may  be  sown  in 
spring  in  pans  of  lignt  sandy  soil  placed 
in  a  warm  frame,  shifting  the  seedlings 
into  small  pots  when  large  enough  and 
potting  them  on  as  thev  require  it,  keep¬ 
ing  in  a  cold  frame  and  admitting  plenty 
of  fresh  air  in  suitable  weather.  Cuttings 
should  be  chosen  from  firm  young  shoots 
of  this  season's  growth,  and  will  root 
freely  if  inserted  in  pots  filled  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  loam,  peat  and  sand,  and  plunged 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  When  rooted, 
pot  singlv  in  3  in.  pots,  place  them  in  a 
warm  frame  and  keep  close  and  shade 
from  the  bright  sun  until  they  have  re¬ 
covered,  and  give’  plenty  of  air. 

Cuttings  offer  the  best  means  of  raising 


Madaren  and  Sons. 

stock  for  grafting  on,  and  the  single  red 
is  best  for  this  purpose.  The  time  for 
taking  cuttings  is  July  and  August.  Graft¬ 
ing  is  best  done  in  spring  just  before  ac¬ 
tive  growth  takes  place,  whip  grafting  be¬ 
ing  the  best.  The  soil  best  suited  for  the 
Camellia  is  two  parts  of  turfy  loam,  one 
of  peat  and  one  of  leaf  mould,  with  a 
little  sand  to  keep  the  mixture  open.  Pot¬ 
ting  is  best  done  just  after  flowering, 
using  clean,  well-drained  pots,  and  small 
pieces  of  charcoal  mixed  with  the  crocks 
will  ensure  the  drainage  being  more  per¬ 
fect.  Pot  firmly  but  not  hard.  Pruning 
consists  in  cutting  off  straggling  shoots 
and  other  growths  which  tend  to  spoil  the 
shape  of  the  plants  in  any  way.  Water¬ 
ing  needs  strict  attention ;  never  let  the 
plants  know  the  want  of  it,  and  never 
keep  them  in  a  sodden  state,  which  will 
cause  them  to  become  unhealthy.  In 
watering,  consider  the  time  of  the  year, 
the  prevailing  weather,  whether  the  plants 
are  in  active  growth,  in  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  or  a  cool  one,  also  the  size  of  the 
plants  and  whether  they  are  pot-bound  or 
otherwise.  Each  of  these  conditions  must 
be  studied,  so  as  to  determine  the  amount 
of  water  to  give  and  when  to  give  it.  Soot 
water  mar  be  applied  when  the  buds  are 
swelling.  The  foliage  should  be  kept 
clean  by  syringing  and  sponging. 

At  the  end  of  June  the  plants  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors  in  a  half-shaded  situ¬ 
ation,  taking  them  in  again  in  October, 
admitting  plenty  of  air.  When  grown  in 
pots,  the  buds  are  apt  to  drop,  this  being 
caused  chiefly  by  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  irregular  watering. 

Regarding  insects,  the  scale  is  the 
worst.  These  may  Be  destroyed  by  spong¬ 
ing  the  leaves  with  soft-soap  water  now 
and  then.  Success  in  Camellia  growing 
is  to  be  found  in  good  cultivation  and 
strict  attention  given  throughout  all  the 
stages  of  their  growth.  H.  Rowles. 


. .  Marvel  of  Peru  .  , 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall',  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
■flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2593.  Seedling* 1  Geraniums  Rotted. 

I  sowed  Zonal  Geranium  seed  in  my 
greenhouse  at  the  beginning  of  last  month, 
and  placed  the  seed  pan  in  a  temperature  of 
60  degs.  My  greenhouse  is  heated  by  an  oil 
“  Western  ”  boiler.  The  seeds  germinated 
well,  thirty  to  thirty-five  coming  up.  On 
examining  the  seedlings  one  morning  I 
noticed  that  some  of  the  leaves  had  fallen 
off,  the  stalks  had  evidently  been  eaten 
through  by  some  insect.  1  immediately 
lightly  dusted  the  seedlings  with  lime.  The 
leaves  ceased  to  drop  off,  but  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  did  not  appear  to  be  doing  well  I 
watered  them  with  a  very  fine  rose,  and  then 
the  following  day  transferred  them  around 
the  edges  of  flower  pots,  watering  them  after 
planting.  All  the  seedlings  excepting  five 
have  withered  away.  They  appear  on  ex¬ 
amination  to  have  rotted.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  reason  of  this,  as  I  nursed  them  with 
every  care.  (Leslie  Buchanan,  Berks.) 

The  seeds  of  many  things,  especially 
those  of  a  succulent  nature,  require  to  be 
■very  carefully  dealt  with  in  their  early 
stages  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  the 
absence  of  sunshine  and  temperature  are  so 
much  against  them.  Evidently  the  seed¬ 
lings  rotted  away  as  a  result  of  watering 
and  shifting.  The  water  probably  made  the 
soil  too  cold,  and  this  checked  them,  but  pro¬ 
bably,  also,  it  encouraged  the  growth  of  a 
fungus  named  Pythium,  which  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  malady  known  as  damping  off. 
If  we  had  been  raising  Geraniums  at  that 
early  period,  we  should  have  taken  means  to 
protect  them  from  insects  and  at  the 
same  time  refrain  from  watering  them 
until  the  seedlings  had  got  a  little 
more  stocky  and  at  least  produced  one 
rough  leaf.  The  chief  danger  lies  just  when 
the  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves  have  developed 
and  their  resources  are  exhausted.  They  re¬ 
quire  to  be  dealt  with  very  carefully  then 
until  they  have  made  a  good  start  at  shift¬ 
ing  for  themselves  by  making  fresh  matter 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight.  A  very 
good  way  to  protect  seedlings  that  are  a  bait 
to  slugs  and  woodl.ioe  is  to  fill  a  saucer  with 
water,  then  turn  a  small  pot  upside  down 
in  the  middle  of  this  saucer,  and  stand  the 
pot  of  seedlings  on  the  top  of  the  inverted 
one.  This  will  prevent  all  crawling  and 
creeping  insects  from  getting  at  the  seed¬ 
lings.  Lime  applied  to  these  delicate  seed¬ 
lings  was  also  rather  risky,  especially  if  the 
lime  was  in  any  way  fresh.  If  the  five  seed¬ 
lings  are  still  alive,  we  should  advise  you  to 


be  very  careful  of  the  watering  pot  until  they 
have  made  some  growth.  It  would  be  better 
to  keep  them  rather  on.  the  dry  side  than  to 
attempt  keeping  them  alive  by  means  of 
water.  Water  that  is  used  for  watering 
newly  potted  off  seedlings  or  plants  should 
be  at  least  as  warm  as  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  to  prevent  giving  a  check  to  seedlings. 
Even  then,  unless  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a 
hotbed  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

2594.  Potting  and  Planting  Out 
Gladioli. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  how  to  treat 
the  following  (1)  for  potting  in  greenhouse 
and  (2)  planting  out  : — Gladioli  Blushing 
Bride,  Ciardinalis  elegans,  Colvillei  alba, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  am  not  certain  if 
Spiraea  can  be  planted  out,  but  please  give 
me  directions  for  doing  so  if  it  is  suitable, 
and  also  for  potting  under  glass.  (Be¬ 
ginner,  Hereford.) 

The  Gladioli  you  mention  all  belong  to 
the  early  flowering^  section,  and  besides, 
being  dwarf,  are  well  suited  for  cultivation 
in  pots.  Use  5im  or  6in.  pots,  placing  five 
corms  in  each.  Use  a  compost  of  two  parts 
of  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  mould,  and  quar¬ 
ter  part  of  sand.  The  bulbs  should  be  about 
2 in.  below  the  surface  at  least,  because  the 
young  ones  are  made  on  the  top  of  the  old. 
If  you  had  done  this  in  October  and  stood 
the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  they  would  have 
made  roots  by  this  time  and  very  quickly 
have  commenced  to  prepare  for  flowering. 
As  it  is,  you  can  stand  them  in  the  green¬ 
house,  but  do  not  give  any  water  until  the 
soil  is  getting  quite  dry.  When  they  com¬ 
mence  growing  the}'"  would  require  more 
water,  and  must  from  that  time  be  kept 
moist,  but  not  sodden  by  too  frequent  water¬ 
ing.  Wait  until  the  soil  shows  signs  of  be¬ 
coming  brown  and  dry,  then  fill  the  pots  so 
that  all  parts  of  the  soil  will  be  moistened. 
After  the  corms  commence  throwing  up 
leaves  it  will  be  a  sign  that  they  have  been 
making  roots,  and  if  you  require  them  to 
come  along  as  fast  as  possible  you  can  then 
place  the  pots  in  a  temperature  of  53  degs. 
Only  some  of  the  pots  need  be  put  in  heat  at 
the  same  time,  because  you  can  keep  up  a 
succession  by  bringing  them  on  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks.  The  plant  popularly 
named  Spiraea  is  more  properly  Astilbe  ja- 
ponica,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  Gladioli 
and  the  Spiraea  you  can  plant  in  the  open 
ground  whenever  you  find  it  in  a  suitable 
condition.  Plant  in  well  prepared  soil  that 
has  been  manured  for  some  previous  crop, 


and  if  you  cannot  be  sure  about  that  you  can 
assist  the  Gladioli  by  placing  a  covering  of 
horse  droppings  over  the  surface,  which  will 
also  serve  to  keep  out  frost  until  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  injury  passes  away.  The  corms  of 
these  Gladioli  should  be  placed  about  4m. 
below  the  surface.  Use  a  rather  heavy  com¬ 
post  for  potting  the  Spiraea,  adding  some 
well-decayed  cow  manure  to  the  compost 
mentioned  for  Gladioli. 

2595.  Propagating  Salvia  praecox. 

I  have  a  Salvia  praecox  which  has  been 
in  bloom  over  three  months  with  fourteen 
spikes  of  bloom’,  and  is  now  getting  done. 
How  can  I  obtain  the  seed,  and  what  treat¬ 
ment  does  if  require  to  secure  cuttings  later? 
(Puzzled,  Hants.) 

There  are  three  species  named  S.  praecox, 
but  all  of  them  are  wrong,  and  possibly  the 
correct  name  of  your  one  would  be  S.  vir- 
gata.  If  the  flowers  are  now  over  the  seeds 
should  be  set,  and  if  you-  see  no  fruits  de¬ 
veloping  upon  the  flower  stems  you  may  con¬ 
clude  there  will  be  no  seeds.  If  the  seed 
pods  are  developing,  all  you  want  to  do  is 
to  give  the  plant  greenhquse  treatment  until 
those  fruit  vessels  mature,  when  they  can  be 
gathered  and  the  seeds  sown.  If  no  fruits 
are  present,  them  you  can  cut  back  the  flower 
stems  at  once  to  induce  the  plants  to  throw 
out  side  shoots.  Then  in  April  you  will  be 
able  to  get  cuttings.  Take  them  off  with  a 
heel  of  the  harder  wood  and  insert  them  in 
very  light,  sandy  soil  in  pots,  and  place 
these  pots  over  a  hotbed  if  you  have  one.  If 
not,  cover  them  with  a  bell-glass  in  a 
greenhouse.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  dry,  but  unless  you  have  a  temperature 
of  55  degs.  you  will  have  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  the  matter  of  watering,  otherwise  you 
might  cause  them  to  damp  off. 

2596.  North  Aspect  Greenhouse. 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 

paper,  could  you  tell  me  what  I  could  grow 
in  a  lean-to  greenhouse  facing  full  north? 
The  size  is  14ft.  by  6ft.  Could  I  keep  Gera¬ 
niums  healthy  during  the  winter  months? 
It  is  heated  with  hot  water  pipes.  (E.  H., 
Bucks.) 

If  you  keep  the  Geraniums  close  to  the 
glass  either  on  staging  or  on  shelves,  you 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
there  during  the  winter  months.  If  suffi¬ 
cient  fire  is  burned  just  to  keep  out  frost, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  at  any  time.  The  plants  should 
not  make  any  considerable  amount  of 
growth  during  the  winter,  but  just  keep 
resting.  Under  those  conditions  we  do  not 
see  that  you  should  have  any  difficulty.  If 
you  attain  too  high  a  temperature  the 
plants  will  grow  under  conditions  that  are 
unsuitable  for  Geraniums,  and  the  growths 
will  get  drawn  and  weak.  No  doubt  there 
are  various  plants  you  could  grow  in  such 
a  house,  and  although  flowering  plants  may 
be  kept  if  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
high,  yet  we  should  urge  that  the  house 
should  just  be  kept  as  a  cool  greenhouse  dur¬ 
ing  winter.  On  the  other  hand  you  could 
fill  it  with  plants  valued  only  for  their 
foliage.  You  could,  for  instance,  make  a 
hobby  of  British  Ferns  or  Ferns  generally 
in  which  you  are  interested.  You  could 
also  grow  Camellias,  Asparagus  plumosus, 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Aspidistra  lurida, 
A.l.  variegata,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  varie- 
gatus,  Aralia  Sieboldii,  and  various  other 
fine  foliage  plants.  What  we  wish  you  to 
remember  is  that  with  the  exception  of 
hardy  bulbs  you  should  not  attempt  to  grow 
and  bloom  flowering  plants  in  that  house. 
Bulbs  potted  in  the  autumn  and  placed  theie 
would  bloom  in  spring. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2597.  Orange  Tree  Not  Flowering. 

Some  years  ago  I  raised  an  Orange  tree 
from  a  pip,  and  it  is  now  15  in.  high,  but 
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has  never  shown  any  signs  of  fruiting. 
Does  it  require  grafting,  or  how  can  I  get 
it  to  flower  and  fruit?  There  was  only  one 
seed  in  the  whole  Orange.  (A.  S.  Durrant, 
Surrey.). 

No  Orange  .requires  grafting  in  order  to 
produce  flowers  or  fruit.  Trees  raised  from 
seeds,  however,  take  some  years  to  reach  the 
flowering  state.  Raised  from  a  seed  or  pip 
the  tree  is  not  high  enough  to  bloom,  and 
you  must  encourage  it  to  grow  by  giving 
"it  a  larger  pot  about  the  end  of  March  if  the 
roots  are  in  any  way  confined  or  the  soil  in 
a  bad  condition.  In  July  stand  it  out  of 
doors  in  a  shady  position  for  a  week,  and 
then  in  full  sun  till  the  end  of  September  ; 
stand  it  on  ashes  to  keep  out  worms.  At¬ 
tend  well  to  watering,  especially  during  hot 
weather.  The  object  of  treating  it  thus  is 
to  get  it  to  ripen  its  wood  and  prepare  for 
flowering.  What  you  really  want  is  a  little 
more  heat,  light  and  air  than  the  plant  can 
get  in  the  window  of  a  dwelling  house.  A 
sunny,  sheltered  position  should,  therefore, 
be  selected  for  it.  Even  after  growing  it 
for  many  years  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
worthless  variety,  as  they  do  not  always 
come  true  from  seed.  To  utilise  a  tree  in 
this  case  you  wjSftld  have  to  get  cuttings  of 
a  good  variety  of  Orange  in  cultivation  and 
graft  them  on  to  your  seedling  tree.  If  you 
cannot  do  this  yourself  you  would  have  to 
get  some  gardener  to  do  it  for  you. 

2598.  Name  of  Plant  and  Propagation. 

I  have’  an  Umbrella  Plant  in  a  window 

which  I  should  like  to  increase.  The  stem 
is  about  i  ft.  high  and  the  thick  leaves  hang 
down  to  the  pot.  It  is  in  a  window  which 
gets  plenty  of  sun.  Can  you  give  me  the 
correct  name?  (R.  Norris,  Derbyshire.) 

Judging  from  your  description  your  plant 
•n  all  probability  is  Epiphyllum  truncatum. 
It  is  not  an  Umbrella  Plant  proper,  the  best 
term  for  it  being  a  standard  Epiphyllum. 
If  the  stem  is  round  it  would  be  the  Per¬ 
eskia,  the  stock  used  for  this  class  of  plants. 
That  being  the  case  you  would  require  to 
get  some  plants  of  the  Pereskia,  then  take 
some  of  those  branches  which  you  term  thick 
leaves  and  graft  them  on  to  the  stock.  You 
raav  have  standards  of  different  height  ac¬ 
cording  to  fancy,  the  Pereskia  being  cut  at 
the  desired  height.  There  are,  however,  two 
other  wavs  in  which  you  can  multiply  this 
plant  and  train  it.  The  first  one  is  to  take 
a  strong  straight  shoot,  root  it  as  a  cutting 
and  grow  it  to  the  desired  height,  training 
it  to  a  stake  to  keep  it  upright.  Then  allow 
it  to  make  branches  so  as  to  form  a  head. 
This  kind  of  stem  is  always  very  weak  so 
that  a  stout  stake  must  always  be  used, 
especially  after  it  has  produced  a  head. 
Another  plan  is  to  put  in  cuttings  and  al¬ 
low  them  to  grow  simply  to  form  a  natural 
bush  without  any  upright  stem. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2599.  Suitable  Annuals  for  a  Large 

Bed. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  advice  given  in 
to-day’s  issue,  and  I  wish  to  ask  the  same 
'  question  with  regard  to  the  bed  shown  on 
my*  plan,  No.  2,  sent  herewith.  In  the 
case  of  this  bed,  you  will  see  it  is  partially 
-  shaded,  but  will  get  a  fair  amount  of  sun 
except  at  midday.  The  ground,  too,  will 
not  admit  of  drainage,  as  it  is  partially 
planted  with  bulbs  and  the  plants  and  shrubs 
shown  on  the  plan,  but  where  possible  it 
has  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  one  spit. 
There  is  ample  room  for  annuals,  and  I 
would  like  your  advice  as  to  which  are  most 
likely*  to  succeed  in  this  position.  The  soil 
is  good,  though  somewhat  clayey  underneath 
and  in  places  is  much  intersected  with  tree 
roots.  The  shaded  portions  in  the  plan  are 
the  positions  destined  for  annuals.  I  have 
a  large  variety  of  seeds  available.  Would 


you  also  please  inform  me  what  is  the  best 
compost  for  raising  seeds  in  under  glass? 
(Beginner,  Hereford.) 

The  Fir  trees  will  keep  the  soil  dry,  but 
otherwise  they  are  not  so  detrimental  to 
annuals  as  the  roots  of  Ash,  Elm,  etc.  The 
shading  is  heavy,  however,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  trees  and  the  spread  of  their 
branches.  The  evergreen  leaves  keep  the 
light  from  plants  beneath  them  all  the  year 
round,  and  you  will  have  to  be  guided  by 
this  in  sowing  or  planting  anything  under¬ 
neath  heavy  branches.  You  can  use  the  fork 
when  digging  the  ground  in  such  places,  and 
it  will  help  annuals  greatly  if  you  use 
either  manure  or  leaf  soil  freely  when  dig¬ 
ging.  Returning  to  the  plan  we  should  re¬ 
commend  such  annuals  as  Tom  Thumb  Nas¬ 
turtiums,  where  the  ground  is  kept  dry  by 
the  foots  of  the  Firs.  We  refer  to  the  south¬ 
east  end  of  the  garden.  Of  all  plants  the 
Nasturtium  must,  of  course,  have  plenty  of 
sunshine.  In  front  of  the  Christmas  Rose 
and  Paeonies,  etc.,  you  could  have  such 
varieties  of  Mignonette  as  King  of  the 
Dwarfs  or  Miles’  Spiral;  then  between  the 
third  and  fourth  Fir  tree  is  a  large  space, 
where  you  could  have  a  clump  of  Sweet  Peas 
at  the  back  and  double  Larkspurs  in  front 
of  those  next  to  the  grass.  Then  comes  an 
isolated  patch  where  you  might  have  some 
single  Hollyhocks  raised  from  seed  in  a 
greenhouse  and  planted  out  in  May.  If  you 
do  not  care  for  those  you  could  sow  Lava- 
tera  trimestris,  which  grows  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high  in  good  soil.  Towards  the  north  end 
are  some  patches  where  you  could  grow  Sca- 
biosa  atropurpurea  from  a  packet  of  double 
mixed  seed,  or  for  this  space  you  could  have 
Godetia  Marchioness  of  Salisbury.  In  the 
narrow  portion  yon  could  sow  Linum  grandi- 
florurn  rubrum  ;  then  the  large  patch  at  the 
end  could  be  sown  either  with  Convolvulus 
tricolor  (C.  minor  of  the  catalogues),  or 
you  could  have  the  same  area  covered  with 
Erysimum  perofskianum.  This  produces 
flowers  of  a  rich  orange  like  those  of  a  wall¬ 
flower.  As  you  do  not  mention  the  areas  we 
presume  that  the  above  will  be  sufficient  seed 
to  sow  the  whole  of  the  patches  in  that 
large  bed. 

2600.  Border  Carnations. 

Could  you  name  half  a  dozen  Carnations 
easy  to  grow  and  say  where  I  can  sow  seeds 
of  them  or  how  they  should  be  propagated  ? 

I  have  not  yet  tried  this  kind  of  flower, 
but  want  to  give  it  a  trial.  (M.  F..  P.,  Sus¬ 
sex.) 

Varieties  of  Carnation  do  not  come  true 
from  seeds,  s.o  that  if  you  require  the  flowers 
to  be  a  certain  colour  you  must  get  plants 
and  propagate  them  by  means  of  layering 
at  the  beginning  of  August  and,  no  doubt, 
vou  will  find  information  concerning  that 
operation  in  due  course.  Very  handsome 
and  easily  grown  varieties  of  Carnation  are 
Gloire  de  Nancy*-,  (white),  Raby  Castle  (sal- 
thon-pink),  The  Burn,  best  known  as  Duchess 
of  Fife  (pink),  Herbert  J.  Cutbush  (scarlet), 
Countess  of  Paris  (blush)  and  Old  Clove  or 
Kaffir  (crimson).  Have  the  ground  deeply 
dug  and  well  manured  at  once.  If  the 
manure  is  well  rotted  so  much  the  better. 
The  plants  ma_v  be  put  into  the  bed  in 
March.  If  y*ou  particularly*  desire  to  get 
a  knowledge  of  Carnations  you  should  get 
“  Selected  Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks,” 
obtainable  from  this  office  for  2s.  3d.  or 
2s.  gd.,.  post  free,  the  latter  being  in  cloth 
boards. 

2601.  Best  Strain  of  Larkspurs. 

Gan  you  say  which  is  the  best  variety  of 
annual  Larkspur  to  grow  ?  I  want  a  bed  of 
them  'on  the  grass,  and  would  like  a  showy 
bed'  to  last  well  into  autumn.  Can  they  be 
reared  without  heat  ?  (D.  Smith,  Herts.) 

It  is'  largely  a  matter  of  opinion  -  as  to 
what  might  be  considered  the  very  best 


strain  of  annual  Larkspurs,  but  many  would 
prefer  the  double  Stock-flowered  strain  of 
Larkspurs.  It  may  be  had  in  separate 
colours,  such  as  rose,  purple,  white,  etc.,  or 
in  mixture.  If  you  require  them  to  be  in 
bloom  as  late  as  possible  rather  than  eaTly, 
your  best  plan  would  be  to  sow  the  seed  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  first  week  of  April 
and  thin  out  the  seedlings  when  they  have 
made  a  few  leaves,  leaving  3  in.  to  6  in. 
between  every  two  plants.  If  you  particu¬ 
larly  desire  large  plants  you  will  require 
to  give  them  the  more  space. 


ROSES. 

2602.  Pillar  and  Other  Roses. 

I  should  be  greatly*  obliged  if  y*ou  would 
kindly*  assist  me  in  choosing  some  suitable 
Roses  and  creepers  for  the  positions  I  have 
marked  out  on  the  enclosed  plan.  I  would 
like  only  free  bloomers,  but  not  China  or 
Monthly  Roses..  (A.  Han  well,  Middlesex.) 

In  selecting  and  naming  Roses  suitable 
for  the  various  parts  of  your  garden  we 
shall  commence  at  the  north  end,  where  the 
wall,  of  course,  faces  the  south.  The  two 
Roses  we  should  recommend  for  that  are 
Longworth  Rambler  (H.T.),  crimson;  and 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  (H.N.),  which  is  the 
best  hardy  white -flowered  climbing  Rose. 
In  the  next  division  of  your  garden  there 
are  situations  for  seven  tall  or  pillar 
plants,  and  as  you  mention  Clematis  we 
have  selected  four  Roses  and  three  Clema¬ 
tises.  The  Roses  are  Dorothy  Perkins,  Reine 
Olga  de  Wurtemburg  (crimson),  Climbing 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  (rose-pink),  and  Grus  an 
Teplitz  (scarlet).  The  distribution  of  the 
Clematises  would  be  one  on  each  of  the  side 
borders  and  one  in  the  middle.  They  are 
Clematis  Jackmani,  C.  Jackmani  alba,  and 
Mme.  Edouard  Andre.  These  will  give  you 
variety  in  colour.  Between  and  in  front  of 
those  pillar  plants  you  have  marked  spaces 
for  four  dwarf  Roses,  and  you  could  not 
do  better  than  get  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  La  France,  and  Caroline  Testout, 
the  first  two  being  H.P.’s  and  the  second 
two  H.T.’s.  In  front  of  the  house  yc-u  have 
marked  a  border  for  three  standard  Roses. 
Varieties  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Dupuy*  Jamain,  and  White  Maman 
Cochet.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  that 
piece  of  ground  we  select  a  Rose  suitable 
for  a  pillar,  namely,  Frangois  Crouse, 
crimson  H.T.  On  the  other  side  of  the  path 
from  that  you  might  plant  Clematis  Star  of 
India,  a  .velvety-purple  variety*  with  red 
bars.  All  the  Clematises  we  have  selected 
are  summer  flowering  and  require  the  same 
sort  of  treatment.  They  all  permit  of  being 
pruned  to  any  extent  in  winter,  or  even  cut 
down  to  the  ground  in  autumn,  as  they* 
flower  on  the  young  wood  made  during  the 
current  season. 

2603.  Soil  for  Roses. 

Will  the  Roses  bloom  this  year  if  planted 
in  the  first  week  of  February?  There  are 
no  trees  in  the  garden,  and  it  is  pretty  open. 
The  soil  is  rather  clay*ey.  Is  the  situation 
good  enough  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  gar¬ 
den  for  climbing  Roses,  standards,  and  bush 
Roses?  (A.,  Hanwell,  Middlesex.) 

Most  of  the  Roses  we  have  mentioned 
would  bloom  this  year  if  allowed  to,  but  it 
all  depends  upon  circumstances  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  allowed  to  the  first  year.  If 
the  climbers  are  dug  from  the  open  ground, 
the  best  plan  is  to  cut  them  down  to  i8in. 
or  2ft.  the  same  year  as  planted.  This  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  climbers,  which  require  to  get 
established  before  they  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  good  wood  for  flowering.  We 
should  advise  you,  therefore,  to  treat  the 
climbers  from  that  point  of  view  if  they  are 
dug  from  the  open  ground.  Heavy  clay  soil 
is  very  suitable  for  Roses,  provided  it  is  not 
waterlogged.  You  can  see  therefore  that  it 
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is  well  drained  and  the  soil  well  worked 
and  manured  before  planting  the  Roses. 
The  situation  is  good  enough  in  the  hack 
garden,  and  should  get  plenty  of  sun,  in  the 
summer  time  especially.  this  applies  to 
standards,  climbers,  and  bushes,  'the  main 
point  is  to  have  the  soil  well  prepared  be¬ 
fore  planting. 

2604.  Roses  for  Arches  and  Walls. 

Please  name  a  few  Roses  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  that  I  shall  presently  mention.  I 
want  them  to  he  perfectly  hardy,  and  suit¬ 
able  for  climbing  on  arches  and  walls.  I 
have  two  arches,  and  would  like  single  varie¬ 
ties  for  one  and  double  varieties  for  the  other 
and  two  for  the  wall  of  a  house,  of  different 
colours.  (F.  Norman,  Wilts.) 

Double  varieties  of  Roses  suitable  for  one 
arch  are  Crimson  Rambler  and  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  the  latter  having  pink  flowers,  and 
both  amongst  the  very  best  of  their  kinds 
for  freedom  of  flowering  and  easy  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Single  varieties  for  the  other  arch  are 
Hiawatha  (crimson)  and  Blush  Rambler 
(blush).  They  are  equally  as  hardy  as  the 
others.  Roses  for  walls  are  [Long worth 
Rambler  (crimson)  and  Mme.  Berard  (buff 
orange).  Instead  of  the  latter  you  could,  if 
you  ‘liked,  use  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon,  with 
salmon-yellow  flowers,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  section. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2605.  Clematis  for  Wall  and  Arch. 

Which  should  you  recommend  as  the  best 
variety  to  cover  the  wall  of  a  house,  Cle¬ 
matis  davidiana  or  C.  Flammula  ?  I  want 
one  also  to  cover  an  arch  leading  to  the 
house,  or  should  I  have  two  of  different 
colours  ?  The  soil  is  rather  heavy,  with 
clay  below.  (J.  Ker,  Dorset.) 

The  first  Clematis  you  mention  is  of  very 
dwarf  habit,  not  a  climber,  and  therefore 
unsuitable  for  covering  the  wall  of  a  house. 
C.  Flammula  will  answer  well  enough.  For 
the  archway  leading  to  the  house  you  can 
have  C.  Jackmanni  (purple)  and  Mme. 
Edouard  Andre  (velvety-red).  Instead  of 
the  latter  you  might,  however,  like  to  use 
Nelly  Moser,  which  has  mauve  flowers  with 
a  red  band  along  the  centre  of  each  sepal. 
This  variety  would’  come  into  bloom  in  May 
and  keep  on  till  July,  while  Jackmanni 
would  then  be  coming  into  bloom  and  keep 
up  the  display  till  frost. 

2606.  Transplanting  Hollies. 

I  have  two  Hollies,  each  about  6  ft.  high, 
which  I  should  like  to  lift  and  bring  close 
up  against  the  sides  of  a  walk.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  set  about  the  work,  and  how 
would  you  recommend  me  to  do  it,  as  I  do 
not  want  to  lose  them?  (A.  Parker,  Dur¬ 
ham.) 

If  the  Hollies  are  lifted  at  the  present 
time,  we  may  yet  get  a  spell  of  cold  east 
winds  which  would  extract  the  moisture 
from  the  stems,  owing  to  the  leaves  being 
evergreen.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  wait 
till  the  plants  are  just  about  to  commence 
growing  again,  say,  in  April  ocr  May.  Se¬ 
lect  a  time  when  the  atmosphere  is.  more 
or  less  moist,  owing  to  recent  rain  or  a 
cloudy  sky.  Then  take  out  a  trench  all 
round  the  tree,  leaving  a  good-sized  hall  of 
soil  round  the  roots.  In  order  to  keep  this 
ball  from  breaking  up,  you  should  tie  mats 
round  i-t  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  soil 
together  until  the  trees  are  placed  in  their 
new  position.  The  holes  for  them  should 
be  got  ready  before  they  are  moved  ;  then 
you  would  have  to  work  through  beneath 
the  ball  of  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  in 
two  boards.  Upon  these  the  trees  may  be 
raised  and  carried  to  the  new  situation, 
placing  them  on  the  sites  previously  got 
ready.  Fill  in  the  soil,  and  when  the  hole 
is  half -filled  or  more  tread  it  firmly,  or 


rather  tread  as  the  work  goes  on;  then  fill 
up  the  hole  with  water  and  leave  that  to 
sink  away  before  applying  the  rest  of  the 
soil.  If  bright  weather  should  succeed  the 
planting,  the  trees  might  be  syringed  occa¬ 
sionally,  to  moisten  the  leaves  and  prevent 
loss  of  sap  until  the  roots  commence  taking 
hold  of  the  fresh  soil. 

2  607.  Seeds  of  Pyracantha. 

1  sowed  some  seeds  of  the  evergreen  Pyra-  ■ 
cantha  last  spring,  but  none  of  them  have 
come  up.  Do  you  think  they  were  good,  or 
can  it  be  raised  in  this  way  ?  (A.  Parker, 

Durham.) 

The  seeds  might  or  might  not  have  been 
good,  but  as  a  rule  these  seeds  are  perfect. 
They  take  a  long  time  to  germinate,  how¬ 
ever,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry 
in  the  meantime.  The  best  plan  is  to  lay  the 
seeds  or  berries  in  a  heap  in  some  place  out 
of  doors,  just  covering  them  with  soil.  Here 
they  may  be  allowed  to  rot  or  decay  for  a 
year  and  then  sown  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

1  n  that  case  they  should  germinate  in  spring. 
This  is  a  better  plan  than  sowing  them  out 
in  lines,  as  they  occupy  a  considerable 
amount  of  ground  for  no  particular  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  of  the  seeds  you  sowed  may  yet 
come  up,  unless  you  let  them  get  dry,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the 
moisture  into  the  seeds  again,  and  many 
trees  die  if  allowed  to  dry  out  in  this 
fashion  before  being  sown. 


VEGETABLES. 

2608.  Shallots  from  Seed  or  Sets. 

About  what  time  would  you  recommend 
me  to  plant  Shallots  ?  I  want  to  have  them 
ready  as  soon  as  possible.  Would  it  be  a 
quicker  way  to  sow  seeds,  or  must  I  plant 
bulbs?  (H.  P.  Powell,  Hants.) 

Soil  for  this  class  of  vegetable  should  be 
prepared  in  the  autumn  by  deep  digging  and 
heavily  manuring.  Then  in  March  the  soil 
can  be  levelled  down  and  broken  tip  with 
the  fork,  so  as  to  make  a  loose,  even  bed 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  soil  is  fakly  loose 
you  can  push  the  bulbs  into  it,  otherwise  you 
can  use  a  trowel.  This  work  should  have 
been  accomplished  at  the  beginning  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  as  the  bulbs  are  perfectly  hardy  and 
are  making  roots  even  if  they  do  not  produce 
leaves.  If  the  season  is  fairly  genial,  after 
planting,  the  Shallots  will  be  ready  for 
lifting  by  the  end  of  June.  You  should, 
therefore,  have  them  planted  without  further 
delay.  Sowing  seeds  of  Shallots  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  satisfactory  plan.  Some  of  them 
make  good  growth,  but  many  samples  are 
liable  to  throw  up  their  flower  stems  during 
the  first  year,  thus  making  them  useless  . for 
keeping.  You  can  only  get  certain  varieties 
of  Shallots  from  seed,  as  some  of  the  best 
of  them  and  most  reliable  do  not  produce 
flowers. 

2609.  Cauliflower  for  Early  and  Late 
Crops. 

How  soon  can  I  sow  Cauliflower  for  the 
first  crop,  and  when  should  I  sow  for  a  very 
late  one?  (Thomas  Lucas,  Wilts.) 

In  order  to  get  the  earliest  possible  crop 
in  the  spring,  Cauliflower  should  be  sown 
in  September.  Usually  two  sowings  are 
made,  to  make  sure  that  the  first  one  does 
not  get  too  far  advanced,  owing  to  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  and  then  run  to  seed. 
With  that  object  in  view,  .a  sowing  is  usually 
made  in  the  first  week  of  September,  and 
another  during  the  third  week.  The  seed¬ 
lings  are  planted  in  cold  frames' about  3  in. 
apart  each  way,  and  kept  well  ventilated 
during  winter.  Some  time  in  February  or 
March,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  these  seedlings  are  planted  out. 
They  will  then  be  early  or  late,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  weather,  but  you  can 
hurTy  on  some  of  them  by  covering  the 
plants  with  hand-lights  or  cloches.  Two 


\arieties  very  frequently  used  for  the  autumn 
sowing  are  Waicheren  and  Autumn  Giant. 
Your  best  plan  now  would  be  to  sow  seeds  in 
a  gentle  heat  under  glass.  Get  some  such 
variety  as  uarly  London  or  Snowball  for  the 
earliest  heads  and  Autumn  Giant  for  late 
work.  Keep  the  plants  growing  in  cold 
frames  and  plant  them  out  when  fat.  Then, 
for  the  latest  use,  you  can  make  a .  sowing 
about  the  beginning  of  April  on  an  open 
border.  Employ  the  same  varieties  as  men¬ 
tioned  for  autumn.  To  prevent  seedlings 
from  getting  crowded  in  the  beds,  the  best 
of  them  might  be  transplanted  into  another 
bed,  and  then  a  plantation  made  in  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  fit.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  ground  is  very 
dry,  but  if  it  is  watered,  to  get  the  seedlings 
to  take  hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  they  are  in 
a  better  position  to  make  rapid  growth  later 
on  than  if  left  starving  in  the  seed-bed.  In 
any  case,  you  should  avoid  getting  leggy 
and  drawn  plants,  by  allowing  them  to  get 
crowded  in  the  seed-bed. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2610.  Soluble  Fertilisers. 

Can  you  inform  me  whether  there  are  any 
artificial  fertilisers  which  are  perfectly 
soluble  in  water,  leaving  no  useful  portion 
as  sediment,  and  also  whether  lime  can  be 
applied  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  lime 
water  by  means  of  a  water-cart  ?  Lime, 
when  spread  in  the  ordinary  way,  seems  to 
turn  so  soon  to  chalk  and  to  become  inert, 
whereas  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will .  pene¬ 
trate  deeper  and  more  uniformly  if  applied 
in  the  fluid  form.  (Herbert  Stone,  Bir¬ 
mingham.) 

Some  of  the  artificial  manures  are  per¬ 
fectly  soluble  in  water,  provided  they  con¬ 
sist  simply  of  those  manures-  in  the  form  of 
salts.  Such  manures  would  consist  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  ammonia  salts,  common  salt, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  ammonium  sulphate, 
magnesium  sulphate,  sodium  sulphate  and 
potassium  sulphate.  These  four  latter  vary 
considerably,  as  it  depends  upon  the  chemi¬ 
cal  bonding  due  to  the  particular  base  which 
is  used.  As  many  of  these  manures  are  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  mineral,  they  may  not  be  pure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  contain  a  number 
of  substances  when  first  dug  from  the  mines. 
The  more  soluble  salts  should  be  applied  at 
a  time  when  plants  are  able  to  utilise  them, 
but  those  that  are  less  soluble  or  take  longer 
time  to  become  dissolved  should  be  spread 
on  the  soil  as  early  as  February.  We  know 
that  this  is  not  always  done,  however.  Lime 
in  the  form  of  a  liquid  would  be  hydrate  of 
lime,  and  would,  no  doubt,  ensure  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  lime  than  if  spread 
on  in  the  dry  state.  We  do  not,  however, 
see  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in 
getting  the  lime  to  sink  more  deeply  in  the 
ground  by  being  employed  in  the  liquid 
form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lime  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sink  more  and  more  deeply  in  the 
soil  every  year,  so  that  there  is  no  advantage 
in  getting  it  down  deeply.  Lime,  indeed, 
should  be  applied  to  the  surface  and  then 
harrowed  in,  or  the  soil  merely  pointed 
over  with  the  fork  or  spade,  according  to 
the  circumstances.  When  once  it  is  in  the 
soil  it  must  exercise  its  influence  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  because  it  sooner  or  later 
assumes  the  form  of  carbonate  of  lime  or 
chalk,  as  you,  call  it,  such  as  it  was  previous 
to  burning.  We  do  not  see  that  your  system 
has  any  advantage,  therefore,  except  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  lime.  Even  if 
you  apply  the  lime  in  liquid  form,  much  of 
it  would  remain  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and,  owing  to  its  being  applied  in 
water,  the  ground  would  be  less  workable 
for  harrowing  or  raking,  consequently  all 
the  time  the  lime  is*  exposed  to  the  air  it  is 
taking  up  carbon  dioxide  and  being  con- 
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erted  into  the  more  iner t  ca.rbona.te  oi  lime, 
n  whatever  form  it  is  applied  it  should  be 
ightiy  covered  with  earth  as  soon  as  pos- 
Lble. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

’611.  Preparing  Charcoal. 

I  want  seme  charcoal  for  various  potting 
1  ur poses.  Can  that  made  from  old,  partly- 
oiten  iogs  of  wood  be  better  or  worse  than 
harcoal  made  from  thick  branches  of  re- 
entlv  felled  trees?  How  would  you  advise 
ne  to  prepare  it?  (Enquirer,  Lines.) 

We  should  prefer  using  thick  branches  of 
ecently  felled  trees  to  wood  that  is  partly 
otten."  The  latter  is  much  wasted,  whereas 
he  recently  cut  wood  would  contain  more 
>f  the  elements  of  plant  life,  so  that  the 
.shes  would  be  richest  in  potash  from  young 
vood.  Besides  the  charcoal  you  may  ex - 
ject  a  large  heap  of  ashes,  and  this  is  a 
aluable  manure  that  should  not  be  over- 
ooked.  For  the  purposes  of  making  char¬ 
coal  the  young  wood  would  also  remain  in 
1  more  lumpy  condition.  The  plan  is  to 
;indle  a  fire^with  some  dry  brushwood  or 
minings,  then  to  lay  on  the  logs  of  wood  ; 
hen  pile  over  this  some  garden  rubbish, 
uch  as  wesds,  more  or  less  in  a  wet  con- 
lition,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
•nergy  of  the  fire.  The  latter  should  be  en- 
ouraged  to  make  headway  until  you  have 
1  body  of  fire,  after  which  you  can  place 
nany  logs  in  a  heap,  and  even  use  soil  to 
over  the  wood  after  the  fire  is  well  started. 
This,  will  induce  the  heap  to  smother  and 
moke  for  some  days  together,  but  by  that 
neans  you  get  good  lumps  of  charcoal.  After 
he  whole  of  the  wood  has  been  charred 
ir  burned  in  this  way  you  can  then  shift  the 
leap  of  ashes,  thereby  separating  the  use- 
:ul  charcoal  from  the  ashes,  which  could 
>e  turned  to  another  account.  Any  logs  not 
iroperlv  burned  might  be  dealt  with  by 
fighting  another  fire. 

2612.  Wire-netting  to  Protect  Fruit 
and  Vegetables. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  following 
nformation?  What  mesh  and  gauge  should 
vire-netting  be  to  exclude  birds  from  grow- 
ng  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruit  ?  Is  wire- 
letting  6  ft.  wide  the  best  protection  ?  What 
ire  the  best  supports  for  the  wire-netting  ? 
4re  gas  pipes  good  supports?  If  so,  what 
iiameter  should  the  gas  pipe  be,  and  what 
ength  in  the  ground  to  support  6  ft.  above 
ground  ?  How  far  apart  should  the  supports 
ye  ?  How  should  the  wire- netting  used  as 
he  roof  be  supported?  If  wire-netting  ex¬ 
dudes  all' bird  life,  is  blight  and  insect  life 
larder  to  deal  with?  (W.  Garrard,  Sus¬ 
sex.) 

.  You  would  /require  netting  of  ^  in.  mesh  to 
ixclude  sparrows.  The  gauge  refers  to  the 
■  hickness  of  the  wire,  and  if  you  get  gauge 
:g,  that  will  be  much  more  durable  than 
gauge  20  or  22.  Wire-netting  6  ft.  wide 
vould  serve  to  protect  vegetables  or  fruit  of 
hat  height,  but  fruit  trees,  unless  specially 
rained  and  pruned,  would  soon  outgrow 
hat  height.  Then,  again,  this  width  would 
rot  be  necessary  for  such  things  as  young 
Peas,  for  which  you  can  get  Pea  guards 
about  a  foot  high  made  of  wire-netting, 
seed  guards  are  also  obtainable  for  cover- 
ng  beds.  It  requires  judicious  thinking 
>ut  what  you  are  going  to  put  in  a  wire- 
letting  frame,  otherwise  it  would  soon  come 
o  be  very  expensive  gardening.  If  the  birds 
ne  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  Peas  after  they 
lass  beyond  their  early  stages,  you  might 
rv  other  means  of  protection,  such  as  lines 
>f  black  cotteti  along  the  sides  of  the  Peas, 
breading  it  from  branch  to  branch  of  the 
Takes  used.  We  have  found  that  to  keep 
sparrows  away  which  had  commenced  to 
gnaw  the  pods.  Gas  pipes  will  make  better 
supports  than  solid  iron  rods,  because  they 
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are  more  difficult  to  bend.  One-inch  piping 
will  be  necessary  to  support  wire-netting  6  ft. 
wide,  because  then  you  could  have  the  sup¬ 
ports  6  ft.  apart.  You  will  require  to  put 
a  stronger  rod  at  each  corner  and  fix  it  in 
cement,  or  have  a  slanting  gas  pipe,  so  as 
to  form  a  stay.  This  is  necessary,  as  the 
end  poles  on  any  straight  line  have  really 
to  stand  the  strain  of  tightening  the  wire¬ 
netting.  The  intermediate  ones  merely  have 
to  support  the-  weight  of  the  netting.  These 
intermediate  ones,  if  the  ground  is  made 
quite  firm,  should  find  sufficient  support  by 
being  sunk  1  ft.  ’Fix  the  wire-netting  to  one 
end,  then  strain  or  tighten  it  to  the  other 
end  before  fastening  it  on  to  the  intermediate 
supports.  The  wire-netting  forming  the 
roof  may  be  supported  on  long  bamboo  rods 
which  could  also  be  supported  by  bamboo 
•rods  placed  upright  at  equal  distances  in¬ 
side  the  netting.  If  expense  is  no  object,  you 
can  support  the  roof  by  gas  pipes  of  ^  in. 
diameter.  You  cannot  exclude  blight,  which 
is  caused  by  aphides  or  fungi,  as  the  case 
may  be,  although  you  can  get  netting  that 
will  exclude  wasps.  That,  of  course,  would 
be  very  expensive,  as  the  mesh  is  so  fine. 
Where  you  desire  to  exclude  insects  we 
should  advise  you  to  use  very  thin  tiffany 
or  shading  material  which  may  not  last 
long,  but  is  obtainable  cheap. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(R.  Jameson)  1,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  varie- 
gatus  ;  2,  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum  : 

3,  Fatsia  japonica  ;  4,  Pelargonium  fragrans  ; 

5,  Fuchsia  microohylla. 

(J.  B.  W.)  1,  Garrya  elliptica ;  2,  Ligus- 
trum  ovalifolium ;  3,  Daphne  Mezereum ;  4, 
Viburnum  Tinus ;  5,  Berberis  stenophylla  ; 

6,  Symphoricarpus  orbiculakus. 

(S.  M.)  1,  Polypodium  vulgare  cambricum  ; 
2,  Polystichum  angulare 3,  Pteris  Wim- 
settii;  4,  Lomaria  gibba ;  5,  Lygodium  scan- 
dens  ;  6,  .  Asparagus  Sprengeri ;  7,  Sela- 

ginella  kraussiana. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  Cog- 
geshall,  Essex. — High-class  Seeds  Direct 
from  the  Growers. 

John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland.— Forbes’ 
Plant  Catalogue. 

D.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Colorado, 
U.S.A. — Seeds  of  .  Rare  Flowers  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado. 

S.  F.  Richmond,  Chrysanthemum  Nur¬ 
series,  Ossett,  Yorks. — Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

Legg  Brothers,  Chrysanthemum  Nur¬ 
series,  Moreley,  near  Birmingham. 

- - 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  sixty-eighth  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  Simpson’s,  Strand,  on 
January,  23rd,  when  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  committee, 
presided.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  Mr.  Veitch  ob¬ 
served  that  the  number  of  pensioners  on 
the  books  was  larger  than  at  any  previous 
time,  and  a  sum  of  ,£4,334  was  disbursed. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch  was  re-elected  treasurer, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  secretary,  the  retiring 
members  of  the  committee,  the  auditors 
and  arbitrators  being  also  re-elected.  The 
election  of  pensioners  was  then  proceeded 
with,  the  following  nineteen  candidates 
being  successful  out  of  a  total  of  52 : — 
James  Mack,  3,671  votes;  Wm.  Cookson, 
3,4tc  :  Wm.  Swansborough,  3,307;  G.  H. 
Green,  3,073;  Jas.  Chesher,  2,972;  Wm. 
Edwards,  2,797;  R.  McAdam,  2,788; 


Mary  Manderson,  2,633 ;  Euphemia 
Clinging,  2,543;  John  Stanton,  2,535; 
N.  Blandford,  2,498  ;  Geo.  Little,  2,496  ; 
T.  J.  Foote,  2,481  ;  Ann  J.  Solman,  2,452; 
Wm.  Pooley,  2,426;  Chas.  Kinns,  2,360; 
R.  Maher,  2,357 ;  A.  Clark,  2,338 ;  and 
Wm.  Moore,  2,370.  In  addition,  Susan 
Hale  and  Wm.  Jones  were  elected  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  one  year's  pension  each  was 
granted  to  T.  Jones  and  Laura  Stockwell 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Arthur  V  . 
Sutton  and  Mr.  George  Monro. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
friendly  supper  took  place,  Mr.  Martin 
H.  F.  Sutton  occupying  the  chair.  The 
Chairman  remarked  that  during  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  Institution  no  less  than 
/i  17,000  had  been  distributed  in  relief, 
and  only  those  in  close  touch  with  the 
work  or  who  were  privileged  to  see  some 
of  the  letters  of  gratitude  received  could 
form  any  true  idea  of  how  deeply  that  re¬ 
lief  had  been  appreciated.  But  large  as 
their  income  was,  a  far  larger  list  of 
donors  and  subscribers  was  needed  than 
at  present  existed.  Mr.  Harry  J.  \  eitch 
also  spoke  of  the  large  amount  of  money 
that  had  been  distributed  during  the 
year,  and  the  necessity  for  new  subscribers 
being  obtained  and  the  income  of  the 
Institution  increased.  Mr.  Veitch  an¬ 
nounced,  amid  applause,  that  Mr.  Sher¬ 
wood  had  signified  his  intention  to  give 
a  sum  of  4.25  for  distribution  amongst 
the  most  necessitous  cases. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Society  for  1907  states  that  during 
the  twelve  months  77  new  members  were 
added  to  the  roll.  Each  member  of  the 
Society  has  been  asked  to  introduce  one 
new  member  during  1908,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  trust  the  suggestion  will  be  carried 
out.  The  list  of  affiliated  societies,  subur¬ 
ban,  provincial  and  Colonial,  numbers 
no.  The  number  of  entries  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  exhibitions  showed  an  increase  of 
about  33^  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  exceptionally  high  in  every  respect, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  season. 
Twenty-six  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  sub-committees  were  held 
during  the  year,  and  seven  of  the  Floral 
Committee.  During  the  season  32  First 
Class  Certificates  and  eleven  Commenda¬ 
tions  were  awarded ;  and  Silver  Medals 
were  also  awarded  for  interesting  collec¬ 
tions  of  new  varieties.  The  Committee 
report  that  further  special  prizes  for  1908 
have  been  promised,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  schedule  will  be  increasingly  attrac¬ 
tive  to  exhibitors.  The  ordinary  income 
of  the  Society  showed  an  increase  over 
that  of  the  previous  year,  but  having  re¬ 
gard  to  the  special  expenditure  the  Com¬ 
mittee  deemed  it  advisable  to  transfer  £70 
from  deposit  account  to  general  account. 
They  have,  however,  resolved  to  re-trans¬ 
fer  not  less  than  ^25  to  deposit  account 
from  the  current  year’s  income,  and  to 
continue  the  same  policy  until  that  ac¬ 
count  is  restored  to  at  least  its  original 
figure.  The  prize  money  in  respect  of  all 
the  shows  has  been  paid. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  3rd 
February,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  LL.D.,  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  a  position  which  he  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  for  some  years. 
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The  Potato. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  Mr.  Arthur  W  .  Sutton,  of  Read¬ 
ing,  presented  an  interesting  paper,  on  the 
Potato.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  said  Mr. 
Sutton,  that  so  far  it  has  proved  impos-; 
sible  to  identify  the  wild  species  to  which 
we  owe  the  innumerable  varieties  in  com¬ 
merce,  since  the  earliest  evidences  of  its 
introduction  into  Europe,  and  particu¬ 
larly  a  beautifully  executed  coloured  il¬ 
lustration  dated  1585,  and  authenticated 
by  Charles  de  l’Escluse,  indicate  that  it 
was  the  already  cultivated  plant  which 
was  introduced,  and  not  the  wild  and  pre¬ 
sumably  Chilian  type.  The  .picture  in 
question  depicts  exactly  the  flower  foliage 
and  fruit  of  the  present  average  type,  the 
tubers  alone  being  smaller.  Mr.  Sutton 
.for  many  years  has  collected  and  grown 
all  the  known  wild  tuber-bearing  species 
with  a  view  to  identification,  but  none 
agree5  at  all  closly  in  their  specific  char¬ 
acters  with  Solanum  tuberosum,  the  name 
given  to  the  Potato  by  Linnaeus.  The 
nearest  is  a  species,  anomalously  named, 
as  will  be  seen,  S.  etuberosum,  or  the 
non-tuber-bearing  Potato,  and  it  is  this 
plant  which  has  recently  given  evidence 
strongly  pointing  to  its  being  the  parental 
form  of  the  cultivated  varieties  in  spite 
of  certain  specific  differences  in  the  foli¬ 
age  and  habit,  since  not  only  does  it  pro¬ 
duce  edible  tubers  indistinguishable  in 
size  and  flavour  from  medium-sized  com¬ 
mercial  Potatos,  but  after  20  years’ 
sterility  it  -  a  length  produced  in  1906 
a  seed  berry,  whence  a  batch  of  seedlings 
have  resulted,  which  practically  cannot 
be  discriminated  from  a  batch  of  ordinary 
Potato  seedlings.  This  fact  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  seeds,  of  wild  types 
yield,  as  a  rule  true  offspring  generation 
after  generation,  while  those  of  culti¬ 
vated  verieties  produce  mixed  and  vari¬ 
able  progeny,  and  can  only  be  propagated 
truly  through  their  tubers.  S.  etubero¬ 
sum  was  nevertheless  received .  by  Mr. 
Sutton  from  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Gardens  as  a  wild  species  whose  habitat 
unfortunately  was  not  recorded,  but  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  Chilian.  S.  etuberosum  has 
been  growing  at  Reading  year  after  year 
for  20  years,  every  year  in  close  proximity 
to  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
numerous  varieties  of  ordinary  Potatos, 
all  of  which  have  been  subject  to  and 
suffered  from  disease  season  after  season. 
In  spite  of  this  there  has  never  been  noted 
a  trace  of  disease  either  in  the  foliage  or 
in  the  tubers,  S.  etuberosum  having  with¬ 
stood  infection  and  remained  immune 
during  the  whole  time.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  a  really  disease-proof 
or  disease-resisting  Potato  has  at  last  pre¬ 
sented  itself  and  yielded  progeny  which 
promise  to  admit  of  selective  culture  on 
wide  lines. 


The  bi-monthly  show  of  the'  Royal 
Hoticultural  Society  was  held  on  Feb.  11, 
at  the  Society's  Hall,  "Vincent  Square, 
.Westminster,  from  1  to  6  p.m. 

Impatiens  Holstii. 

The  recently  introduced  scarlet  Balsam 
lias  already  begun  to  vary  by  crossing  and 
seed  sowing.  There  are  already  rose,  pink, 
purple,  red  and  other  shades  among  the 
seedlings. 
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Savoy  Cabbage. 


Amongst  green  crops  for  winter,  these 
are  important  ones,  especially  when 
they  are  sown  late  in  May,  kept  growing, 
and  got  out  on  good  soil  during  this 
autumn.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
amount  of  large  kinds  seen  in  shops,  both 
in  London  and  other  towns  during  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November.  I  am  aware  they 
have  bulk,  but  for  private  gardens  these 
large  coarse  heads  at  this  season  are  to 
be  condemned.  Far  better  occupy  the 
land  with  a  good  block  of  some  good 
plain  Cabbage,  which  is  far  more  tender 
and  more  economical,  seeing  they  grow  in 
less  time  and  are  far  more  tender.  All 
white  Cabbages  suffer  from  frost ;  Savoy 
is  no  exception.  Nothing  is  more  useful 
than  a  patch  of  that  fine  hardy  kind, 
Ormskirk.  at  the  close  of  November.  I 
saw  in  a  market  garden  many  thousands 
when  just  folding  in.  The  soil  being  rich, 
they  were  growing  rapidly.  My  friend 
remarked  to  me  that  green  stuff  was  a 
drag  on  the  market  this  mild  autumn, 
but  these  late  ones  would  be  valuable  in 
February  and  March.  In  this  state  they 
stand  almost  any  frost. 

A  good  kind  for  autumn  is  Universal, 
a  small  but  most  tender  and  good 
flavoured  kind.  In  this  respect  I  consider 
it  suitable  for  small  gardens.  Tom 
Thumb  is  good  if  sown  late  and  planted 
in  good  soil  for  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Camberley.  J.  C.  F., 


THE  ROSE. 


THE 

THE 


PEOPLE’S 

NATIONAL 


FLOWER. 

FLOWER. 


ALL  STRONG  AND  HOME-GROWN  PLANTS. 
NO  CONTINENTAL  WEAKLINGS. 


Notice  the  following  Wonderful  Bargain: 


COLLECTION  “  C.” 


The  finest  selection  of  25  Garden  Roses  in  dwarf 
plants  possible  for  13/6  (with  Acme  Labels,  16/-),  carriage 
and  packing  free  for  cash  with  order.  Details  On  application. 


350,000  FRUIT  TREES 

Of  all  kinds  to  select  from. 

—  A  Grand  Stock  of  — 

SHRUBS  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 


Send  for  Catalogue  No.  14,  giving  full  particulars,  post  free 
on  application  to — 


Messrs.  H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS, 

Dept.  4.  Tbe  Nurseries,  Ltd., 
SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS. 


Tlie  DELIGHTS  of  GARDENING  are 

much  enhanced  when 
ONLY  THE  CHOICEST  IS  GROWN. 


Carter’s  Quite  Content  Pea. 


First-class  certificate,  R.H.S.,  1906. 

Price  1/-  per  pkfc. ;  3,6  per  half  pint. 


Jarter's  Scarlet  Emperor  Bean. 


The  long  smooth  Exhibition  Runner,  with 
pods  15  inches  long,  hanging  in  clusters, 

Price  1/-  per  pkt. ;  2/6  per  pint ;  4/6  per  qt. 


Carter's  Sunrise  Tomato. 


First-class  Certificate  as  an  INDOOR 
and  OUTDOOR  variety,  1905  and  1907. 

Price  2/6  and  3/6  per  packet. 


Carter's  large-fid.  Sweet  Peas, 


Price  3d.,  6d.,  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
ALL  POST  FREE. 


Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 


Seedsmen  to  H.M.  the  King, 

HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


. 


BOLTON’S 


SWEET  PEAS 


The  Finest  in  the  World. 


AWARDED  5  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  1907. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  of  all  the  Latest 
Varieties,  POST  FREE. 


ROBERT  BOLTON,  Specialist, 


WARTON,  CARNFORTH. 


Seeds  of  Annual  Flowers 
for  all  Purposes, 

13  Packets,  post  free,  for  i /-. 

Collection  B. — 13  Packets  Best  Sweet  Peas,  our  selection, 

100  seeds  in  each  packet,  post  free .  I/- 

Collection  C.— 13  oz.  Packets  Best  Sweet  Peas,  post  free  3/- 
Collection  G. — 13  Id.  Packets  Best  Dwarf  Annuals  for 

Beds  and  Borders,  post  free  .  I/- 

Collection.  H. — 13  Id.  Packets  Best  Annuals  for  cut 

flowers,  post  free  ...  . '  .  ..  1/- 

Cbllecdou  L— 13  Id.  Packets  Sweetly  Scented  Annuals, 

post  free  ...  • .  "  ...  . 1  /. 

Collection  K.  —  13  Id.  Packets'  Ornamental-leaved 

Annuals,  post  free  .  ...  ...  ...  f /- 

Collection  Ka.— 13  Id.  Packets  Annual  Climbing  Plants, 

post  free  ...  . '  .  1/- 

Collection  L.— 26  $1.  Packets  of  Best  Annuals  for  all 
purp  ses,  post  free  ...  . .  1/. 

BIB',  Ltd.,  14,  Wappiug  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

__  Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection. 

Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


NATIVE  GUANO. 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for 
Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under.  10  cwt.,  4s.  per 
cwt.' at  Works,  or  5s.  cwt,  carriage' paid  to  any  Station  in 
England.  Extracts  from  32nd  Annual  Collection  of  Reports: 
NATIVE  GUANO  FOR  POTATOES,  VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

0..  LoCKE,  Cheltenham  :  -‘Potatoes,  onions,  and  cauli¬ 
flowers,  splendid  crops.  Good,. all-round  rn  tnupe.” 

W.  "VENTEN,  Sampford  Peverin  :  ‘Totatoes,.  excellent 
crop  free  from  disease  and  wireworm.’-’  "  .«■ 

NATIVE  GUANO  FOR  FRUIT,  ROSES,  TOMATOES,  ETC. 

A..  W.  Brinkman,  Hull:  ‘Cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and 
chrysanths.,  highly  satisfactory." 

O.  ACCLETOS,  Carlisle’:  "Finest  manure  ever  used  fer 
vines,  peaches,  roses,  carnations,  eto.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  Co.,  Ltd.,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.,  where  32ud  year’s  testimonials, 
1  eto.,  may  be  obtained.  Agents  wanted. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

‘  The  gardener’s  business  is  to  root  out  the  weeds  and  tend  the  flowers.” — Bodensledt. 


An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 
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Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers,  are  li\ing 
preachers. 

Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book ; 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 
from  loveliest  nook. 

- - 

Why  this  flower  is  now  so  called, 

! List,  sweet  maids,  and  you  shall  know, 
Understand  this  firstling  was 
Once  a  brisk  and  bonny  lass, 

Kept  as  close  as  Dante  was, 

Who  a  sprightly  springall  loved  ; 

And  to  have  it  fully  proved, 

; Up  she  got  upon  a  wall, 

Tempting  down  to  slide  withal  . 

But  the  silken  twist  untied, 

3  she  fell,  and,  bruised,  she  died, 
ove,  in  pity  of  the  deed, 
nd  her  loving  luckless  speed,  __ 

urned  her  to  this  plant  we  call 
ow  “The  Flower  of  the  Wall.” 

Herrick. 


CXXXI. 

Active  growth  is  about  us  everywhere. 
The  leaf  buds  on  the  trees  have  lost  the 
dead  winter  look;  they  are  swelling; 
there  is  a  haze  of  colour  over  them,  brown 
or  purple  as  the  sun  shines  on  them. 
There  are  many  little  attentions  to  be 
paid  to  the  things  of  our  flower  gardens 
during  this  month — operations  that  too 
often  are  neglected  altogether,  or  per¬ 
formed  later  on,  when  they  have  not  the 
same  benefit. 

Pruning  and  Thinning. 

Those  varieties  of  Clematis  that  flower 
on  the  wood  of  the  current  year  should  be 
cut  hard  back  at  once,  if  not  already 
done,  and  among  the  varieties  to  be 
treated  thus  is  the  beautiful  C.  Jack- 
manii.  Thousands  of  specimens  go  from 
year  to  year  with  but  little  pruning,  and 
as  a  result  get  weaker  and  the  flowers 
smaller  and  less  numerous.  Now  this 
Clematis  may  be  cut  down  to  within  a 
couple  of  feet  of  the  base.  Strong  young 
growths  push  out  and  flower  prodigiously. 
And  with  Rambler  Roses  only  the  growth 
that  was  made  last  season  need  be  kept, 
always  supposing  that  this  was  plentiful. 
The  old  stuff  may  be  cut  out  so  that  the 
whole  strength  of  the  tree  goes  to  the 
y’oung,  vigorous  flowering  growths.  We 
do  well  to  study  this  question  of  concen¬ 
trating  growth  from  weakly  to  strong 
healthy  portions  of  a  shrub  or  bush.  The 
novice  is  often  afraid  to  cut  away  weakly 
shoots  of  old  wood  even  where  there  are 
plenty  of  young  good  growths  to  take 
their  place.  February’  is  a  capital  month 
to  prune  our  Lavender  bushes.  Here 
again,  hard  pruning  is  often  an  advan¬ 
tage.  There  is  a  great  charm  in  these 
bushes  when  they  show  tokens  of  having 
had  careful  and  assiduous  attention,  and 
they  show  it  by  becoming  trim,  dense¬ 
headed,  flower-laden  bushes. 

If  there  are  year-old  plants  of  Pansies 
in  the  border  and  the  old,  hollow  growths 
were  not  removed  in  the  autumn,  by  all 
means  take  them  off  now.  Here  again,  it 
is  a  matter  of  concentrating  the  strength 
of  the  plant  on  the  lusty  y’oung  growth. 

A  Plant  foe  a  Sunless  Boeder. 

When  making  out  a  seed  list  it  is  often 
out  despair  that  few  or  no  annual  plants 
will  succeed  in  any  but  open,  sunny  posi¬ 
tions.  But  true  as  this  is,  there  are  some 
few 'hardy’  perennials  that  will  respond  to 
annual  treatment,  and  as  a  rule  these  are 
much  more  successful  than  annuals,  in 
unfavourable  positions.  One  of  the 
brightest  and  best  of  these  is  the  Mimu- 
lus.  It  flowers  well  in  a  north  border, 
with  scarcely  anyr  sunshine,  and  if  a  good 


strain  be  selected,  a  very  beautiful  effect 
is  the  result.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
at  the  present  time  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  the  seedlings  first  pricked  out ;  then 
gradually  hardened,  and  afterwards 
planted  where  they  are  to  flower,  or,  fail¬ 
ing  a  greenhouse  or  a  frame,  they  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  early  in  April.  It  is  a 
really  effective  plant  when  in  flower,  and 
at  the  present  day  wonderfully  beautiful 
colouring  has  been  evolved.  A  bold 
edging  of  Mimulus  is  sure  to  please,  and 
such  a  variety  as  M.  cardinalis  grandi- 
florus  is  thoroughly  to  be  recommended. 
But  the  plant  should  not  be  established 
in  a  very  exposed  and  wind-swept  situa¬ 
tion,  or  the  blossoms  may  be  swept  away 
while  they  are  at  the  very  height  of  their 
beauty.  I  have  seen  this  done,  and, 
therefore,  whenever  writing  about  the 
Alimulus,  feel  as  if  I  must  give  this  warn¬ 
ing. 

Antirrhinums. 

A  grand  plant  for  amateur's  gardens — 
and  when  I  say  that  I  mean  a  really  good 
stand-by’,  and  such  assuredly  is  the 
Antirrhinum.  In  far-back  times  it  was 
known  as  Calves’  Snout ;  now,  familiarly, 
we  know  it  as  Snapdragon.  The  plant 
used  too  frequently  to  be  represented  by 
dull,  magenta-coloured  varieties,  and 
where  these  are  still  growing  they  should 
be  ruthlessly  destroyed,  because  the 
grand  colouring  of  the  modern  varieties 
is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  dwarf 
or  Tom  Thumb  varieties,  for  the  tall 
varieties  are  really  a  good  deal  more  de¬ 
corative  and  showy  than  these.  1  do  not, 
1  confess,  understand  the  craze  there  is 
for  the  dwarfest  varieties  of  plants  pro¬ 
curable,  and  often'  think  we  are  wrong  to 
give  them  the  preference.  Why  not 
grow  both  tall  and  dwarf  kinds  ?  There 
is  a  charming  range  now,  including  rich 
deep  rose-pink.  Among  the  tall  varieties 
Coral  Queen  may  be  chosen  to  represent 
it.  Among  those  of  medium  growth, 
either  Carmine  King  or  Cinnabar  Scarlet 
may  be  chosen,  while  in  the  Tom  Thumb 
section,  a  variety’  known  as  roseum  carries 
the  colour  through  to  the  dwarfest  plants. 
To  get  the  full  capacity  for  flowering 
from  Antirrhinums,  I  like  to  sow  the  seed 
in  August  and  winter  in  a  cold  house,  but 
where  seed  is  not  sown  until  the  spring,  it 
should  be  sown  as  early’  as  possible.  The 
plant  is  perennial  and  not  annual,  and 
therefore  as  long  a  period  as  possible 
should  be  given  it  before  it  is  wanted  in 
blossom.  A  great  thing  to  remember  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  that  it 
flowers  better  in  rather  dry’  soil  and  even 
of  a  poor  sandy’  nature  than  in  one  that  is 
over-rich.  It  requires  plenty  of  sunshine, 
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and  as  soon  as  it  has  flowered  once,  the 
flowering  stems  may  be  cut  off  and  it  will 
flower  again  and  yet  again.  1  he  Antir¬ 
rhinum  seedlings  should  have  the  tops 
pinched  out  when  two  or  three  inches  in 
height. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


THE  CALIFORNIAN 


Bush  Poppy. 


Romneya  Coulteri. 


The  above  subject,  commonly  known 
as  the  Californian  Bush  Poppy,  is  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  border  plants,  and  as 
it  is  of  easy  culture,  perhaps  a  few  words 
about  it  may  be  acceptable  tq  “G.W.” 
readers. 

The  plant  is  a  half-hardy  perennial, 
but  I  believe,  given  a  warm  situation,  it 
would  Stand  out  all  the  winter,  and  take 
no  harm,  especially  in  the  South.  In  this 
district  (Market  Harboro’)  and  farther 
North,  it  would  be  wise  to  winter  the 
plant  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  To  obtain 
the  best  results,  seed  should  be  sown  in 
spring  in  light  soil,  and  when  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pricked 
off  into  small  pots  and  grown  on  in  a 
cool  house.  When  danger  of  frost  is 
gone,  the  plants  should  be  put  out  on  a 
warm  sheltered  border,  where  they  will 
have  plenty  of  sun.  They  are  not  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  soil,  but  will  make  finer 
specimens  if  the  ground  was  well  manured 
and  trenched  the  previous  autumn.  Keep 
the  plants  growing  with  liberal  supplies 
of  water  during  dry  weather,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  feeding  with  Clay’s  Fertiliser  or 
manure  water.  A  mulch  of  well-decayed 
manure  will  be  very  beneficial,  especially 
should  the  season  be  a  dry  one. 

Under  good  treatment  the  plants  will 
reach  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  grey,  glaucous  nature,  and 
is  deeply  cut,  and  very  attractive.  The 
flowering  shoots  are  thrown  up  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  each  one  terminating  in 
a  branching  head  of  three  to  five  blooms. 
These  are  like  a  large  single  Paeony,  and 
the  petals  are  very  thin,  and  beautifully 
fringed.  The  centre  disc  is  a  deep  yel¬ 
low,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  effect. 

The  best  blooms  are  always  obtained 
from  the  current  year’s  growth,  but  if  the 
flower  heads  are  cut  off  when  finished, 
the  plant  pushes  out  side  growths  all  up 
the  stem,  which  will  flower  early  the  next 
season,  although  not  so  finely.  Another 
way  is  to  cut  the  flowering  shoots  right 
down  in  the  winter,  after  the  manner  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Strong  growths  will 
then  push  up  again  from  the  bottom,  and 
flower  grandly  the  next  season.  This,  to 
my  mind,  is  preferable. 

The  plant  may  be  easily  lifted  in  the 
late  autumn,  and  should  be  potted  up  in 
some  good  soil,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
house,  and  watered  very  carefully.  It 
can  then  be  planted  out  on  the  return  of 
spring.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  large 
masses,  but  should  say  this  would  be  the 
best  method,  especially  if  on  a  raised  bed 
or  sloping  bank,  so  that  the  flowers  could 
be  seen  all  at  once.  It  is  a  plant  quite 
out  of  the  usual  run,  and  should  be  in 
every  garden.  The  foliage  is  most  orna¬ 
mental,  and  would  attract  attention  even 
if  there  were  no  bloom. 

R.  Thatcher. 


An  Encomium  on  Gardening,  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant. 

“  Of  all  human  occupations,  gardening 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting.  The  gar¬ 
dener  not  only  cultivates  the  soil,  making 
it  produce  delicious  Peaches,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Plums  and  Pears,  Apples  and 
Quinces,  Radishes  and  Cabbages,  Roses 
and  Lilies,  Corn  and  Barley,  but  he  also 
cultivates  many  most  useful  human  facul¬ 
ties,  such  as  patience,  self-sacrifice,  ob¬ 
servation,  perseverance,  memory,  fore¬ 
thought,  and  many  other  things.  It  is 
not  without  meaning  that  Adam  is  said  to 
have  been  a  gardener.  For  my  own  part 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
kings  and  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who 
have  often  become  watchmakers,  carpen¬ 
ters,  cabinetmakers,  chemists,  poets,  and 
painters,  have  never  become  gardeners. 
They  always  have  a  garden  of  their  own, 
yea,  a  back  garden  and  a  front  garden ; 
they  have  every  opportunity  of  self-im¬ 
provement  by  means  of  the  garden  ;  yet  so 
far  as  we  have  got  in  history,  the  kings 
and  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  have 
neglected  that  opportunity.” 

From  “  The  City  of  Refuge 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions, 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.—  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORtiD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

-  » 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  .eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  <-Le  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue. ^Entries  received  later 
thrn  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “W.  B.  0.”  for  the  article  on 
“Growing  Peaches,”  page  104. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  Geo.  A.  Fisher  ”  for  the 
article  on  “  How  to  Plant  Horseradish  ”  :  and 
another  to  “  Isabel  Cherry  ”  for  the  article 
on  “  Wallflowers,”  page  106. 


IHerbaceous 


Calceolaria. 


Cultural  Notes. 


Herbaceous  Calceolarias  can  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  division  of  the  plants  after 
flowering  or  by  cuttings  of  the  sucker 
growths,  but  these  methods  are  rarely  at¬ 
tempted  now.  When  it  is  desired  to  in¬ 
crease  any  particular  variety,  the  flower 
stems  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  blooms 
fade  and  the  plants  grown  either  in  pots 
or  planted  in  a  cool,  moist,  shaded  posi¬ 
tion  outside,  when  strong  suckers  will 
soon  be  produced.  The  present  method 
of  providing  gorgeous  displays  of  Calceo¬ 
larias  is  to  treat  the  plants  as  biennials, 
that  is,  raising  them  from  seed  one  year 
for  flowering  the  next,  and  then  throwing 
the  plants  aw'ay. 

To  grow  specimen  plants,  a  start  should 
be  made  the  last  week  in  April  or  the 
first  week  in  May.  Sowing  the  seed  is  a 
very  important  matter,  and  should  be 
done  with  great  care,  as  the  seed  is  very 
minute.  In  the  first  place  mix  together 
equal  portions  of  good  fibrous  loam  and 
leaf  mould  and  add  plenty  of  coarse  sand, 
passing  the  whole  through  a  quarter-inch 
mesh  sieve.  Next  half  fill  a  six-inch  pot 
or  pan  with  clean  crocks,  placing  over 
these  some  moss  or  rougher  material,  then 
filling  up  with  the.  fine  soil  and  pressing 
all  down  firmly  and  making  a  perfectly  . 
level  surface.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan 
to  water  before  sowing,  as  the  seed  being 
so  small  is  soon  disturbed,  and  if  boiling 
water  is  used,  all  insect  life  which  might 
disturb  the  soil  is  thus  destroyed.  Stand 
the  pots  or  pans  aside  for  an  hour  or  so 
to  become  cool,  after  which  sow  the  seed 
thinly  and  evenly  over  the  surface,  plac¬ 
ing  a  square  of  glass  over  the  pots  or 
pans  so  as  to  induce  the  seed  to  germinate 
more  readily.  They  should  then  be  stood 
in  a  shady,  moist  place  on  ash  pots  which 
have  been  previously  dusted  with  lime 
or  soot  to  keep  slugs  at  bay,  which  are 
very  fond  of  the  young  seedlings,  and 
would  soon  play  havoc  amongst  them. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out  into 
other  pans  or  boxes,  using  a  compost  of 
two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf 
mould,  and  a  small  proportion  of  decayed 
cow  manure,  charcoal,  and  sand.  Give 
a  gentle  watering  and  return  them  to 
a  cold  frame  near  the  glass.  When  the 
plants  nearly  touch  each  other,  place 
them  singly  into  three-inch  pots-,  using  a 
compost  slightly  rougher  than  before,  and 
return  them  to  the  same  quarters,  admit¬ 
ting  air  freely  night  and  day,  to  promote 
a  sturdy  growth.  When  the  roots  reach 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  they  should  be  potted 
on  at  once ;  neglecting  to  do  this  at  the 
proper  time  before  the  roots  become  firmly 
matted  is  the  cause  of  many  failures.  By 
the  middle  of  August  they  will  be  ready 
for  5-j  and  6  inch  pots,  using  a  compost 
as  before,  but  slightly  rougher  for  larger 
pots.  Keep  them  still  in  cold  frames  with 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  spray  during 
bright  weather.  When  again  the"se  plants 
require  potting,  pot  them  into  a  size 
larger,  which  should  carry  them  through 
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he  winter,  when  they  can  be  removed  to 
he  greenhouse  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
)r  otherwise  to  a  pit  that  has  a  pipe  round 
o  exclude  frost,  maintaining  a  tempera- 
ure  ranging  from  40  degs.  to  45  degs., 
ilthough  a  slightly  lower  temperature  is 
^referable.  The  plants  must  not  suffer 
rom  want  of  moisture  at  the  root  or  in 
he  atmosphere. 

About  February  they  will  be  ready  for 
heir  final  shift,  viz.,  into  9  and  10-inch 
jots,  the  compost  for  this  potting  consist- 
ng  of  rough  material,  comprising  three 
)arts  loam,  one  dried  cow  manure,  and  a 
air  percentage  of  charcoal  and  sand. 

When  the  centre  truss  of  flower  appears 
t  should  be  pinched  out,  so  as  to  cause 
he  plants  to  become  more  bushy  and 
•ompact  in  growth.  The  support  of  light 
takes  should  be  given  early  to  the  plants. 
Vhen  they  become  too  large  for  cool 
helves,  arrange  them  on  a  light  green- 
louse  stage  covered  with  ashes  or  damp 
qoss,  as  a  rising  moisture  is  essential  up 
ill  the  flowering  period,  when  they  will 
equire  a  more  buoyant  atmosphere.  A 
ight,  airy  greenhouse  is  the  best  position 
n  which  to  flower  them,  and  if  shaded 
rom  bright  sunshine,  the  flowering  sea- 
on  will  be  considerably  prolonged. 
Throughout  their  career  the  plants  are 
pt  to  be  troubled  with  green  aphis,  but 
>y  gentle  fumigations  with  nicotine  pre¬ 
parations,  these  will  be  kept  in  check. 

J.  Tyrrell. 

- ♦+*■ - 

trawberries  a  Guinea  a  Pound. 

The  first  Strawberries  of  the  season,  re- 
ently  sent  to  market  from  the  Middlesex 
arcing  houses,  secured  as  much  as  a 
uinea  a  pound  first  hand.  It  took  only 
.vcivp  berries  to  weigh  one  pound. 


Few  plants  of  a  shrubby  type  are  more 
graceful  than  species  of  Tamarisk  which 
are  represented  by  one  British  species 
which  grows  sparingly  on  our  sea  snores, 
but  is  often  planted  with  excellent  effect 
on  exposed  and  windy  places  near  seaside 
towns.  The  sea  shore  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  place  for  our  own  Tamarisk, 
though  it  will  grow  inland.  That  under 
notice  has  come  to  the  front  within  recent 
years  and  is  well  adapted  for  making 
clumps  or  beds  in  pleasure  grounds,  as 
the  accompanying  illustration  shows, 
and  which  was  photographed  in  the 
grounds  at  Kew  during  the  third  week 
of  August  last. 

Even  the  main  stems  are  slender,  and 
they  give  off  a  great  number  of  twiggy 
growths  as  fine  as  those  of  a  Heath. 
The  leaves  are  exceedingly  minute, 
merely  clothing  the  twiggy  stems  much  in 
the  same  way  as  a  Chinese  Juniper.  They 
do  not  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  in  leaf,  but 
merely  to  form  a  bushy  growth  of  fine 
sprays  of  a  delicate  green  and  feathery 
in  appearance.  The  flowers  of  this  one 
are  bright  pink  and  produced  in  branch¬ 
ing  racemes  at  tlje  tips  of  the  shoots.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  tips  of  the 
-shoots  in  the  accompanying  figure  are 
covered  with  flowers,  but  individually 
each  is  small,  although  the  number  is 
infinite. 

The  whole  plant  is  evidently  adapted 
for  planting  in  windy  situations,  although 
not  necessarily  cold  ones.  Those  who 
would  add  it  to  their  collections  might 
select  soil  that  is  light  and  sandy,  as 


(Tamarix  Pallasii  rosea). 

damp  would  be  more  prejudicial  to 
plants  of  this  class  than  mere  cold.  Each 
plant  may  form  an  isolated  specimen, 
when  it  will  grow  into  a  bush  of  good  size, 
but  a  number  of  plants  could  form  a  clump 
or  bed  and  will  be  more  quickly  effec¬ 
tive,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
planting  of  single  specimens  should  not 
be  attempted.  Besides  the  slender 
Heath-like  character  of  the  twiggy  stems 
and  foliage  the  numerous  tiny  flowers  are 
very  pleasing  and  effective  in  the  grounds 
at  a  time  when  shrubs  in  most  cases  have 
finished  flowering  for  the  season.  The 
plant  can  be  readily  increased  by  taking 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  after  it  has 
become  fairly  firm,  inserting  them  in  light 
sandy  soil,  and  covering  them  with  a 
handlight  or  bell-glass.  This  could  be 
done  late  in  summer  when  the  heat  of  the 
sun  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
emit  roots. 

- - 

Gardening  for  Consumptives. 

There  has  recently  been  inaugurated 
near  High  Wycombe  a  scheme  for  the 
open-air  employment  of  consumptive  con¬ 
valescents.  Earl  Carrington,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  a  newly-formed  association 
a  site  of  twenty-eight  acres  to  be  held  at  a 
rental  of  ^28  a  year.  The  ground  is 
already  ploughed,  so  that  growing  vege¬ 
tables  and  a  scheme  of  market  gardening 
can  be- begun  at  once.  The  capital  will 
be  £500  in  £1  shares,  bearing  no  interest; 
nearly  all  the  shares  are  taken  up. 


Tamarix  Pallasii  rosea. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters  discussing  any  gar. 
dening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words  each 


in  length,  and  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  -paper  only. 

T  wo  Prizes  of  2s.  (id,  each  will  be 
;  awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  best. 


Early  Mignonette. 

Everyone  likes  to  prolong  the  Mignon¬ 
ette  season  as  far  as  possible.  1  am 
thinking  now  of  Mignonette  out-of-doors. 
Much  seed  is  wasted  and  disappointment 
caused  by  too  early  sowing  in  the  open, 
and  to  those  who  have  a  greenhouse  or 
garden  frame  1  would  say,  “  sow  a  batch 
under  glass  early  in  March  to  be  planted 
out  at  the  end  of  May.”  Where  room 
and  pots  can  be  spared,  three-inch  pots, 
with  a  few  seeds  in  each,  is  the  best  plan, 
but  this  is  not  necessary.  If  turfy  loam 
is  used,  a  batch  may  be  sown  thinly  in 
an  ordinary  propagating  box,  gradually 
hardened  off,  and  planted  out  carefully 
at  the  period  indicated,  giving  one  good 
watering  after  planting  and  none  if  the 
weather  is  dry.  By  this  method,  cutting 
may  commence  a  month  earlier  than  from 
seed  sown  in  the  open. 

C.  C. 


Cure  for  Vines  Bleeding. 

Very  often  mistakes  are  made  by 
pruning  Vines  before  the  wood  is  thor¬ 
oughly  ripened  off  or  by  being  too  late 
in  pruning  after  the  sap  is  up  again,  when 
bleeding  sets  in.  Many  cure's  have  been 
tried,  but  I  have  found  none  better  than 
the  following: — Procure  a  plumber’s  bolt 
and  heat  it  until  almost  red-hot ;  press  it 
against  the  ends  of  the  spurs  ^vhich  are 
bleeding  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then 
apply  styptic.  If  bleeding  continue,  re¬ 
peat  the  operation,  and  that  will  certainly 
stop  it.  This  causes  no  injury  to  the  Vine, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the 
bolt  to  touch  any  of  the  eyes. 

T.  S.  Dick. 

Blairvaddick  Gardens  Row, 
Dumbartonshire. 


How  to  Prevent  Damage  to  Young 
Onion  Roots. 

There  is,  as  a  rule,  a  great  deal  of 
damage  done  to  the  roots  of  young 
Onions  when  planting  them  out  in  spring 
and  thereby  checking  their  growth  to  a 
great  extent.  Now,  a  lot  of  this  might 
be  saved  with  very  little  extra  trouble, 
and  in  the  following  manner: — Procure 
some  good  fibrous  turf,  and  with  the 
spade,  cut  it  into  pieces  about  three 
inches  square,  then  place  these  neatly  to¬ 
gether  in  lines,  on  top  of  a  hot-bed  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  in  a  frame.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  be  pricked 
off  from  the  seed-boxes,  dibble  them  into 
the  turf,  one  plant  to  each  piece  of  turf. 
When  planting-out  time  comes,  lift  the 
turf  with  the  Onion,  and  with  a  trowel, 
plant  them  in  the  ground  prepared  for 
them.  Very  few  of  the  roots  will  be  as 
much  as  disturbed  in  this  way,  and  the 
growth  of  the  young  plant  will  suffer 
little  or  no  check  by  the  lifting  and  re¬ 
planting. 

Clydeside. 

Dumbartonshire,  N.B. 


Autumn-Sown  Sweet  Peas  in  Pots. 

The  frost  has  again  played  havoc  with 
the  most  forward  of  these  (those  sown  in 
August),  but  still  some  survive,  and  of 
course  they  would  have  to  have  been 
thinned,  but  not  quite  so  much — as  they 
were  sown  thin.  The  September,  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  November  batches  look  “pretty 
fit,”  and  will  now  deserve  a  little  extra 
attention  and  some,  perhaps,  “potting 
on”  and  given  a  summer  place  if  possible. 
I  could  not  spare  a  frame  for  them  this 
winter,  but  covered  them  with  old  sacks, 
etc.,  on  frosty  nights,  as  frosts  penetrate 
the  pots  and  cripple  the  roots. 

D.  V.  E. 

Onions:  Special  Culture. 

In  the  race  for  improvement  and  in  re¬ 
cent  competitions  at  special  Onion  exhibi¬ 
tions,  prizes  have  been  awarded  for  the 
heaviest  bulbs.  These  are  now  so  fine 
under  the  culture  adopted  that  fine  speci¬ 
mens  will  scale  from  25  to  32  lbs.  each. 
The  special  routine  consists  in  sowing  the 
seeds  in  shallow  boxes  in  January  and 
placing  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  from 
3  to  4  inches  in  height,  carefully  lifting 
and  dibbling  them  out  into  other  boxes 
some  two  inches  apart  in  a  compost  of 
good  turfy  loam  and  one-fourth  of  well- 
decayed  manure.  After  being  gradually 
hardened  off,  they  are,  about  the  end  of 
April,  carefully  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of 
soil  and  planted  in  deeply-trenched  and 
highly-manured  ground.  The  rows 
should  be  16  inches  apar*  and  the  plants 
12  inches  apart.  During  the  summer  oc¬ 
casional  dressings  ofUitrate  of  soda,  salt, 
soot,  and  guano  are  given  and  liberally 
watered  in.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
Onions  do  not  keep  long,  seldom  later 
than  the  end  of  the  year.  The  best  kinds 
to  grow  are  Ailsa  Craig,  Anglo  Spanish, 
Rousham  Park  Hero,  and  Lord  Keeper. 
Show  Onions  should  be  all  of  good,  even 
size,  firm,  sound,  and  clean,  with  thin 
necks  or  stems. 

J.  C.  SCAMMELL. 


A  Timely  Hint. 

Begonias,  Dahlias,  Salvias,  and  other 
tuberous  rooted  plants  should  be  looked 
over  carefully  about  now,  as  often  such 
severe  frost  following  continual  wet,  a 
great  deal  of  damage  may  be  occurring 
quite  unsuspected  by  the  grower.  Where 
they  have  been  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  place 
many  will  be  showing  tiny  little  knobs  on 
the  surface  or  cup  of  the  tuber  (in  the 
case  of  Begonias'),  but  nothing  much  is 
gained  by  starting  too  early.  Where 
Jack  frost  has  been,  a  sorry  tald,  no 
doubt,  is  told,  but  there  may’ yet  be  hope. 
Pick  out  all  the  damaged  ones  and  lay 
aside,  then  the_  sound  ones  should  be  all 
carefully  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  put  in  a  dry  canvas  bag  with  some 
sulphur  in  it.  Here  they  may  now  re¬ 
main  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them.  The 


damaged  ones  may  be  cut  until  a  sound 
piece  remains.  Spread  these  bits  out 
thinly  on  a  dark,  warm  place,  dust  with 
sulphur,  and  examine  constantly.  Some 
may  pull  through. 

D.  V.  E. 

Worthing. 

- 4~f4 - 

Dijon  Roses. 


Dean  Hole,  one  of  our  greatest  authori¬ 
ties  on  Roses,  is  reported  to  have  said 
(and  I  think  with  good  cause):  “Were  1 
condemned  to  have  but  one  Rose  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  I  should  ask  before  leaving 
the  dock  to  be  presented  with  a  strong  : 
plant  of  Gloire  de  Dijon.” 

As  an  all-round  Rose,  good  and  reliable 
in  every  description,  we  have  nothing  to 
equal  this  Rose.  Undoubtedly  in  a  few 
points  (which  are  liable  to  a  serious  dis¬ 
count  in  other  difections)  many  Roses  are 
superior  to  this.  A  florist  would  doubt¬ 
less  prefer  La  France.  An  exhibitor 
would  prefer  a  Horace  Vernet,  but  for 
popular  use  and  garden  decoration,  this 
excels  all  others,  except  in  the  matter 
of  variety  of  colouring  amongst  its  kin¬ 
dred. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  (Jacotot,  1853)  is  the 
best  known  of  all  Roses.  It  is  always 
classed  as  a  pure  Tea,  but  has  the  foliage 
of  a  Hybrid  Tea,  the  floriferousness  of  a 
China,  and  absolute  hardiness  of  a  Scotch 
Rose. 

“  Glory  Die  John,”  as  it  is  popularly  de¬ 
nominated,  as  a  bush,  as  a  Standard,  or 
as  a  pillar  Rose  does  equally  well ;  but 
being  of  a  very  vigorous  habit,  it  excel? 
as  a  climber,  although  its  fine  foliage  is 
not  so  evergreen  as  that  of  Marechiel 
Niel,  and  some  of  the  other  Noisettes; 
nor  are  the  base  of  its  branches  so  well 
clothed  with  foliage  as  is  that  of  Reve 
d’Or. 

Roses  of  this  class  (like  Noisettes)  must 
not  have  the  strong,  young  shoots  pruned 
back,  or  they  will  produce  wood  instead 
of  flowers.  ,  It  laughs  at  rain,  does  not 
care  for  mildew,  and  will  flourish  any¬ 
how  and  anywhere,  even  doing  well  on  a 
north  wall.  I  find  an  over-rich  soil 
checks  its  growth  of  flowers,  and  that  like 
Nasturtiums,  a  poorer  soil  produces  an 
abundance  of  flowers  early  and  late. 

Allied  Roses  are  decidedly'  inferior  in 
floriferousness  and  hardiness.  Amongst 
them  we  may  include  the  following : — 

Belle  Lyonnaise,  deep  canary  tinted; 
Bouquet  d'Or,  .  yellow  and  copper; 
Duchese  cl’Auerstadt,  bright  yellow; 
Emilie  Dupuy,  yellow;  Henriette  de 
Beauveau,  bright  yellow  ;  Kaiserin 
Frederich,  buff  shaded  red;  Madame 
Berard,  salmon  rose;  Madame  Chauvry, 
nankeen  rose;  M.  Eugene  Verdier,  deep 
chamois ;  Reve  d’Or,  deep  yellow,  some¬ 
times  copper  yellow;  and  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  fulgent  crimson,  magnificent, 
effective,  sometimes  called  the  red  Gloire 
de  Dijon. 

There  is  a  Rose  called  the  White  Gloire 
de  Dijon  which  is  not  really  related  there¬ 
to  ;  and  there  are  several  others  not  so 
well  known  but 'all  having  shades  of  yrel- 
low,  salmon  and  white. 

Baynton-Taylor. 
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Pandanus  Sanderi. 


A  Useful  Foliage  Plant. 


Pandanus  Sanderi. 


.  .  Growing  .  . 

Delphiniums. 


These  stately  plants  are  very  handsome 
if  they  are  grown  in  borders  down  both 
sides  of  a  path.  The  long,  bold  flower 
spikes  vary  in  colour  from  the  palest  sky- 
blue  to  the  darkest  shades  of  indigo,  vio¬ 
let  and  plum;  some  are  tinged  with  pink, 
rose,  or  even  purple,  and  the  pretty  bee¬ 
like  centres  vary  in  colour  from  pure 
white  to  bronzy-black.  If  they  are  planted 
on  either  side  of  a  walk,  they  look  pic¬ 
turesque  and  majestic.  They  can  also  be 
grown  in  clumps  or  in  tubs  along  the 
front  of  the  residence.  If  grown  in  tubs 
they  need  more  attention  as  to  liquid 
manure  and  watering.  The  inside  of  the 
tub  should  be  charred  by7  burning  shav¬ 
ings,  to  prevent  fungus.  Holes  should  be 
bored  through  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
and  the  outside  should  be  given  two  coats 
of  green  paint,  which  gives  them  a  very 
neat  appearance.  Some  fine  gravel  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubs,  after¬ 
wards  filling  up  with  good  loam  incor¬ 
porated  with  well-decayed  stable  manure, 
as  this  is  essential  to~have  large  flower 
spikes  of  fine  texture.  For  a  succession 
of  blooms,  directly  they  have  done  flower¬ 
ing  they  should  be  cut  back  and  a  mulch¬ 
ing  of  manure  forked  into  the  surface  of 
the  soil ;  also  give  them  copious  supplies 
of  water,  and  this  treatment  will  bring 
about  the  desired  result.  When  grown  in 
clumps,  slugs  are  apt  to  work  havoc 
among  them,  but  an  occasional  dusting 
of  soot  and  lime  will  soon  give  them 
notice  to  quit.  After  the  flowering  period 
is  over  coal  ashes  can  be  strewn  over  the 
crowns  of  the  plants,  to  prevent  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  slugs  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring. 

Delphiniums  are  very  hardy,  and  will 
succeed  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil  en¬ 
riched  with  well-decayed  manure. 

Some  very  good  varieties  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Agamemnon,  single,  colour  soft 
mauve-pink  with  white  eye,  growing  4^  ft. 
high;  Dorothy  Kelway,  single,  soft  blue 
with  white  eye;  Enid,  bright  blue,  white 
eve,  handsome  truss  of  bloom,  5  ft.  ; 
Highland,  Hulda,  Joy  Bells,  Mrs.  Miller, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  and  upon  which  the  amateur  could 
well  bestow  his  attention. 

.  Joseph  Floyd. 

- - 


Very  few  people  who  have  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  a  stove  do  not  grow  P.  \  eitchii, 
and  to  such  people  the  plant  is  well 
known.  P.  Sanderi  is  a  variety  of  the 
same  species,  differing  merely  in  the 
colour  of  the  foliage,  whereas  those  of 
P.  Veitchii  are  variegated  with  a  clear 
silvery  white,  those  of  P.  Sanderi  are 
variegated  with  yellow.  Both  of  the 
plants  are  useful  for  decorative  work  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Few  plants  are 
more  suitable  for  table  decoration,  and 
mostly  everyone  who  grows  the  plants 
utilises  them  for  most  part  in  this  way. 

Practically  they  are  stove  plants  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  minimum  temperature  of  60  deg. 
during  the  winter  months,  with  a  rise 
when  the  plants  are  making  their  growth 
in  summer.  This  heat  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 


plant,  as  it  may  be  brought  through  the 
winter  safely7  where  the  temperature  is 
no  higher  than  50  degs.  possibly  some  of 
our  gardening  friends  with  greenhouses 
have  managed  with  a  lower  temperature 
than  this.  The  summer  time  should,  of 
course,  be  utilised  for  increasing  the 
number  of  plants  and  also  for  getting 
them  into  good  growth.  The  universal 
method  of  propagation  is  to  take  off  the 
suckers  that  arise  from  the  base  of  the 
old  plant  making  sure  of  a  piece  of  stem 
or  the  old  wood  from  which  it  springs. 
Each  sucker  may  be  inserted  in  a  small 
pot  of  very  sandy  soil  and  placed  under 
warm  conditions.  Those  who  have  not  a 
regular  propagating  pit  could  cover  the 
cuttings  with  a  bell-glass.  This  is  as 
much  necessary  to  preserve  atmospheric 
moisture  as  to  raise  the  temperature. 


Exhibition  Pansies. 

Leading  exhibitors  take  cuttings  at  the 
end  of  August,  strike  them  in  boxes,  win¬ 
ter  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  take  cut¬ 
tings  from  these  cuttings  in  April  or  early 
in  May7. 

The  Snowdrop. 

The  Snowdrop  is  the  herald  of  the  flowers, 
Sent  with  its  small  white  flag  of  truce  to 
plead 

For  its  beleaguered  brethren— suppli- 
antly 

It  prays  stern  winter  to  withdraw  his  troop 
Of  winds  and  blustering  storms ;  and 
having  won,  . 

A  smile  of  promise  from  its  pitying  face, 
Returns  to  tell  the  issue  of  its  errand 
To  the  expectant  host. 

Westwood. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  FOR  1908. 


E  E  D  S  s^vt 

UCCESS. 


If  you  want 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

at  moderate  prices 

SEND  TO 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


HIS  UNIQUE  LISTS 

sent  post  free  on  application, 

are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

Flowers  &  Vegetables 

WORTH  GROWING, 

Being  the  Selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  Kingdom.  They  also  contain  very 
useful  cultural  instructions. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 


No  flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and 
trouble  if  treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection 

2  Cood  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  Is.  6d. 

12  Better  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  Is.  9d 

Or  the  Two  Collections  for  2s.  6d. 

12  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ....  2s.  Od. 

Or  the  Three  Collections,  4s.  post  free, 
and  four  striped  and  four  other  varieties  added  free 
of  charge. 

NAMES  ON  APPLICATION, 

2  Newest  Varieties  ...  ...  ...  4s.  Od. 

or  what  I  consider  the  best  of  the  newest. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  these  packets  varies ;  the  quantities 
are  stated  in  black  figures  after  each  name  : 

Agnes  Ecktord  (15)  soft  blush  pink,  3d. ;  Earl  Cromer 
(20)  mulberry.  4d. ;  Frank,  Dolby  (20)  laveuder,  4d.  ; 
Herbert  Smith  (25)  orauge  bi-color,  6d. ;  Lord  Nelson  (20) 

dark  blue,  4d.  :  Miss  Millie  Maslin  (25)  rich  crimson,  4d.  ; 

Mrs  Hardcastle  Sykes  (20)  blush  pink,  6d. ;  Mrs.  Collier 
(20)  new  primrose,  4d.  ;  Nora  Unwi  >  (20)  white,  4d. ; 
Primrose  Countess  or  Clara  Curtis  (10)  new  wavy  prim¬ 
rose,  6d. ;  Queen  of  Spain  (20)  salmon-pink,  4d.  ;  White 
Countess  (10)  syn.  or  improved  Etta  Dyke,  the  newest,  best, 
aud  largest  wavy  white,  6d. 

Collections  Nos.  3  and  4,  5s. 

Primrose  Countess  and  White  Countess  may  be  had  in  pkts. 
of  25  seeds,  Is.  each,  or  6  packets  for  5s. 

Special  Price  for  the  four  collections,  7s. 


THE  BEST  TOMATOES. 

3d.  per  Packet  of  200  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  CUCUMBERS. 

6d  per  packet  of  10  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

EXCELSIOR,  6d.  per  Packet  of  about  1,500  Seeds. 
AILSA  CRAIG,  6d.  per  packet  of  about  1,*200  Seeds. 

Please  compare  these  prices 
with  what  you  are  paying. 

ALL  OTHER  SEFDS  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND  GOOD. 


MR.  SYDENHAM’S  SEEDS  AND  BULBS 

have  been  represented  and  gained  as 
~*tny  First  Prizes  at  London,  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Preston,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Hanley,  Shrewsbury, 
Taunton,  Wolverhampton  &c.,  &c.,  for  the 
past  twelve  years  as  any  firm  in  England. 

FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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NOTICES. 


To  Headers  and  Correspondents. 

“  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  is  published  by 
Maclaren  AND  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Gables :  “  Buns,”  London.  Telephone 
Number :  997  Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every 
Tuesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
One  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
6s.  6d.  United  Kingdom  ;  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
remittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL. — Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
photographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre¬ 
spondents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom -de-plume. 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
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6difoi?ial. 


l^lUsb,  ?Uirts. 

Increasing  interest  seems  to  be  taken 
in  British  plants  all  over  the  country,  no 
doubt  as  the  material  is  ready  to  hand  to 
every  aspiring  botanist.  Under  the  title 
of  “A  List  of  British  Plants,”  Mr.  George 
Claridge  Druce,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Fielding 
Curator  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  has 
compiled  a  list  not  only  of  well-estab¬ 
lished  plants,  but  of  many  others  which 
have  been  introduced  from  abroad,  and 
have  become  more  or  less  established  in 
this  country.  Some  of  those  recorded  can 
only,  of  course,  be  escapes  from  gardens 
or  outcasts,  and  some  of  these  cannot 
possibly  become  established  in  our  clim¬ 
ate.  A  London  rubbish  heap  is  a  good 
place  to  look  for  l^hese  adventitious 
plants,  waifs  and  strays.  The  number  of 
flowering  plants  has  been  raised  to  2,865, 
or  double  the  number  that  British  floras 
used  to  record.  Besides  flowering  plants, 
Ferns  and  their  allies  have  been  listed. 

The  ordinary  cultivator  cannot  be  very 
deeply  interested  in  the  record  of  all  these 
subjects,  as  many  of  them  are,  from  his 
point  of  view,  merely  weeds.  The  large 
number  of  good  garden  plants,  however, 
should  prove  interesting,  seeing  that  they 
include  such  handsome  subjects  as  Linum 
grandiflorum,  Royle’s  Balsam,  the  three 
most  commonly  cultivated  species  of 
Tropaeolum  or  Nasturtium,  the  Holly¬ 
hock,  four  species  of  Lavatera,  and  four 
Anemones.  The  field  and  garden  Pea,  as 
well  as  the  dwarf  Bean,  Tomato,  and  Po¬ 
tato  have  also  been  recorded,  but  we  can 
scarcely  expect  them  to  compete  with  our 
native  vegetation  with  much  success  in  an 
adverse  climate.  Fruit  is  represented  by 
the  cut-leaved  Bramble,  which  evidently 
reproduces  itself  true  from  seeds  and  be¬ 
comes  established  on  commons  within 
easy  ranges  of  gardens.  That  interesting 


blue-flowered  plant  belonging  to  the  Po¬ 
tato  family,  namely,  Nicandra  physa- 
loides,  seems  determined  to  travel  round 
the  world,  for  we  have  named  specimens 
from  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  had 
others  from  the  Transvaal,  while  the 
plant  itself  is  really  a  native  of  Peru. 

The  repeated  change  of  generic  and 
specific  names  in  botanical  works  must  be 
a  little  puzzling  to  beginners.  A  redeem¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  list,  however,  is  that 
the  best  known  synonyms  are  given  in 
italics,  following  the  adopted  name,  and 
which  we  hope  has  now  been  determined 
as  the  earliest  and  therefore  correct  name. 
While  these  changes  are  going  on  ,it  is 
impossible  to  utilise  them  in  daily  jour¬ 
nalism  or  even  in  private  gardens.  For 
scientific  purposes,  however,  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  Mr.  Druce  is  excellent. 

- - 

Fragrant 


Flowers  The  Year 

Through. 

How  do  we  judge  the  beauty  of  flowers? 
First  by  their  colouring,  then  by  their  de¬ 
sign  and  arrangement  in  the  garden,  and 
lastly,  but  not  least  so,  by  their  delight¬ 
ful  fragrance.  Below  will  be  found  a  few 
hardy  plants  that  will  give  this  pleasing 
odour  all  the  year  round : — 

January. — I.  stylosa,  miniature  Iris, 
with  azure  blue  flowers ;  Winter  Helio¬ 
trope  (Tussilago  fragans),  of  great  value 
for  its  rich  perfume  from  Christmastide 
to  February,  a  single  spray  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  scent  a  room. 

February. — Baker’s  Iris,  with  yellow 
and  violet  flowers  of  dwarf  habit,  the  per¬ 
fume  being  similar  to  that  of  Violets. 

March. — The  Giant  Snowflake,  which 
resembles  a  giant  Snowdrop;  Wall¬ 
flowers,  single  and  double ;  Auriculas,  al¬ 
pine  varieties  being  very  beautiful  and 
hardy ;  Dusty  Miller,  an  old  yellow 
variety,  is  said  to  be  the  sweetest  of  them 
all ;  Cowslips,  Oxlips,  and  Primroses  are 
all  very  sweet.  . 

April. — Sweet  Violets,  Wallflowers, 
Auriculas,  Cowslips,  etc. 

May. — Florentine  Iris,  with  greyish 
white  flowers,  sweetly  perfumed ;  Wood¬ 
ruff,  which  grows  in  sun  or  shade,  and 
makes  a  beautiful  carpet  of  white,  with  its 
masses  of  bloom;  Bluebells;  Mountain 
Clematis  is  a  very  sweet,  white  flowered 
climber;  Columbine,  green  flowered; 
Evening  Primrose,  Lupins,  St.  Bruno's 
Lily,  Stocks,  and  Cornflowers. 

JUNE. — Day  Lily  and  many  other 
Lilies,  Balm,  Traveller’s  Joy,  Cyclamens, 
etc. 

July. — Lavender,  Carnations,  Roses, 
Cape  Lilies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  many 
others. 

August. — Ten  Week  Stocks,  Brompton 
Stocks,  and  others  in  great  variety  too 
numerous  to  mention.  If  all  the  plants 
mentioned  in  this  list  are  carefully  studied 
it  will  be  found  that  along  with  others 
plenty  of  delightfully-scented  flowers  can 
be  grown  for  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year.  JOSEPH  FLOYD. 

- - 

The  leaves  of  Ilex  opaca  make  a 
very  good  tea,  says  Dr.  E.  L.  Lee,  of 
Bridgeport,  U.S.A. 
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A  Handsome 


(Saxifraga  catalaunica.) 


(Epilobium  angusti'olium  album.) 

Of  all  the  species  of  Herb  Willow  none 
.re  more  graceful  or  show)-  than  the  nar- 
ow  leaved  one  under  notice.  The  white 
lowered  variety  differs  only  in  the  colour 
f  the  flowers.  The  accompanying  illus- 
ration  shows  a  recently  established  plant 
a  light  soil  that  had  only  attained  a 
.eight  of  2  ft.  When  growing  in  heavy 
nd  damp  soil,  however,  it  would  grow 
(vice  that  height  or  more.  For  occupy- 
ag  certain  corners  of  the  garden  or 
i  round  it  is  very  effective  when  making 
uch  vigorous  growth,  but  in  the  herba- 
eous  border  the  dwarfer  plants  would  be 
qually  effective  and  more  accommodating 
nder  certain  conditions  the  plant  throws 
ut  strong  underground  suckers  and  be- 
omes  a  little  troublesome  in  a  herbace- 
us  border  unless  the  owner  takes  care 
)  keep  down  these  suckers.  By  lifting 
ie  plant  every  second  year  or  so  it  can, 
owever,  be  usually  confined  within  re¬ 
acted  limits. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  ordinary  Rose 
lay  or  Herb  Willow  growing  in  a  wild 
ate  can  best  understand  the  effect  it  pro- 
uces  when  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  in 
>il  for  which  it  is  adapted.  Although 
may  soils  are  dr}-,  the  plant,  neverthe- 
:ss,  flowers  abundantly,  though  dwarfer 
fan  it  would  be  in  rich  ground.  It 
ould  be  a  splendid  plant,  therefore,  for 
hose  who  have  a  wild  garden  to  furnish, 
.here  it  would  require  no  attention  vvhat- 


Epilobium  angustifolium  album. 


-  Saxifrage  - 


The  above  Rockfoil  would  appear  to 
have  been  originally  discovered  at  Cata¬ 
lonia,  but  no  doubt  its  area  of  distribu¬ 
tion  has  been  found  to  be  more  extended, 
as  it  is  spread  over  the  north  of  Spain, 
on  the  mountains,  of  course.  Comparing 
the  species  with  others,  it  is  most  closely 
allied  to  S.  lingulata,  but  differs  in  the 
leaves  being  more  nearly  of  uniform 
width  and  more  rigid.  They  are  also 
beautifully  encrusted  on  the  margins  with 
a  line  of  chalk  which  is  a  common  feature 
of  all  the  plants  belonging  to  this  group 
of  the  genus,  although  some  show  it  to  a 
greater  extent  than  others.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  branching  panicle 
about  12  in.  to  15  in.  long,  and  are  white 
more  or  less  spotted  with  red. 

All  this  class  of  Saxifragas  are  more  or 
less  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  cre¬ 
vices  of  rocks.  The  rock  on  which  this 
specimen  is  shown  is  really  the  cleft  or 
seam  of  one  large  stone  in  the  rockery 
at  Kew.  The  latter  being  of  a  porous 
nature,  very  little  soil  is  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  this  Rockfoil  to  exist  and  flower. 
Indeed,  damp  is  much  more  detrimental 
than  drought,  especially  in  the  winter 
time.  The  leaves  are  so  constructed  as 
to  retain  the  moisture  under  conditions 
where  many  thin-leaved  plants  would  be 
liable  to  perish.  The  point  to  aim  at 


Saxifraga  catalaunica. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


White  Flowered 

dERB  WILLOW 


ever  after  having  become  established,  ex¬ 
cept  to  cut  down  the  withered  stems  in 
spring. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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is  to  get  the  plant  to  grow  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  where  it  has  been  inserted  and  fix 
its  roots  upon  the  moisture-holding 
stone.  Jt  then  seems  to  grow  for  many 
years  without  increasing  much,  but  hold¬ 
ing  its  own  and  always  having  a  few 
rosettes  sufficiently  large  to  bloom  in 
summer.  These  crustaceous  Rockfoils 
have  precisely  the  same  habit  as  the 
Houseleeks,  and  might  be  used  in  the 
same  way  in  wall  gardening.- 

- *++ - - 


plower  Vases 


For  the  Garden. 


Of  all  the  ornaments  used  to  embellish 
a  garden  there  are  none  that  have  so 
pleasing  an  effect,  especially  in  summer, 
as  rustic  baskets  and  vases.  They  are 
interesting  objects  as  ornaments  to  gar¬ 
dens  of  every  kind,  in  many  cases  serving 
to  hide  a  bad  corner  that  otherwise  would 
be  exposed.  The  vases  should  be  placed 
near  the  house  or  on  the  pillars  of  a 
low  wall,  on  the  terrace  walks,  or  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  terrace,  or  one  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance,  and  many  other 
places  about  the  garden  or  pleasure 
grounds  so  as  to  enhance  the  scene. 
They  are  quite  proper  and  in  taste  if  not 
too  numerous,  or  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  garden.  Vases  can 
also  be  had  in  all  the  different  sizes  of 
various  kinds  and  forms,  from  those  in 
marble  down  to  the  humble  stone,  and 
may  be  had  from  the  different  manufac¬ 
turers  ready  for  use.  The  beauty  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  few  vases  in  one’s  garden  is  that 
we  can  have  a  change  of  flowers  or  col¬ 
ours  several  times  during  the  season. 
The  way  to  obtain  this  is  to  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  in  pots  in  the  reserve  gar¬ 
den.  The  vases  must  have  proper  drain¬ 
age  to  let  the  superabundant  moisture 
escape  freely,  otherwise  the  effect  will  be 
disappointing.  The  object  of  drainage  is, 
first,  to  relieve  the  soil  of  water  that  other¬ 
wise  would  become  stagnant  and  sour  and 
thus  harmful  to  plant  life,  and,  second, 
to  prevent  choking,  because  .soil  choked 
with  water  excludes  air,  and  air,  which 
follows  water  as  it  retreats  downwards, 
is  not  only  essential  to  plant  life,  but 
sweetens  the  soil,  and  if  proper  care  is 
given  to  the  drainage  rainy  weather  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  plants  in 
the  vases,  just  as  it  will  to  those  in  the 
beds  or  borders.  Another  important 
factor  is  to  have  a  suitable  compost,  and 
that  should  consist  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould  in  equal  parts,  adding  sufficient 
sand  to  make  the  whole  open. 

Many  will  ask,  “  Howr  can  I  keep  the 
vases  gay?”  Well,  the  following  may 
be  recommended: — Tuberous  Begonias, 
edged  with  white  Lobelia ;  Geranium 
Henry  Jacoby,  edged  with  Musk;  yellow 
Calceolarias,  with  blue  Lobelia;  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  with  a  groundwork  of  dwarf 
Alyssum  (Snow  Carpet);  and  dwarf  pink 
Antirrhinum,  with  Ageratum  Fuchsias  of 
a  drooping  habit  in  the  centre  of  the  vase 
look  well,  and  Nasturtium  to  hang  over 
the  edges.  The  above-mentioned  plants 
will  provide  a  gay  effect  over  a  long 
period. 

J.  W.  Forsyth, 


Border  Carnations. 

After  the  severe  frost  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  some  of  the  Carnations  in 
open  beds  may  have  been  killed. 
Usually  some  deaths  occur  owing  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  as  disease  and  the 
effect  of  the  Carnation  grub  during 
autumn.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  up 
the  blanks.  In  town  gardens  and  others, 
where  the  soil  is  heavy,  the  beds  intended 
for  them  should  now  be  prepared  by  fork¬ 
ing  over  the  soil,  levelling,  and  treading 
it  in  readiness  to  plant  out  the  layers 
early  next  month. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

During  the  prevalence  of  mild  weather, 
especially  when  the  wind  is  in  the  south¬ 
west,  the  plants  in  cold  frames  will  be 
much  benefited  by  full  exposure  to  the  air 
by  drawing  off  the  sashes  at  least  during 
the  day.  Some  of  the  plants  will  require 
watering,  otherwise  the  young  roots  may 
get  crippled.  A  general  watering  is  not, 
however,  desirable.  Preparations  should 
now  be  made  for  giving  the  plants  the 
final  shift  into  the  flowering  pots.  A 
good  compost  consists  of  three  parts  of 
good  fibrous  loam  that  has  been  stacked 
twelve  months  to  become  mellow  and  one 
part  each  of  leaf  mould,  well-rotted  cow 
manure  and  sand.  Some  use.  pounded 
oyster  shells,  which  is  a  good  thing,  as  it 
supplies  loam,  besides  keeping  the  pots 
perfectly  porous.  In  the  south  the  pot¬ 
ting  may  be  accomplished  at  the  end  of 
th’is  month,  but  nowhere  should  it  be 
much  deferred  beyond  the  middle  of 
March. 

Tree  Carnations. 

With  the  improving  light  and  longer 
days,  cuttings  will  now  root  much  more 
easily  than  they  did  in  January.  Damp¬ 
ing  will  now  be  much  less  prevalent.  Be¬ 
fore  inserting  the  cuttings  see  that  they 


are  not  infested  with  aphides.  A  good 
preventive,  even  if  none  are  detected,  is 
to  dip  the  cuttings  in  a  strong  solution  oi 
soft  soap  or  Gishurst  Compound.  The 
cuttings  may  be  laid  down  for  a  while  sc 
long  as  they  do  not  get  sufficiently  dry 
to  cause  the  foliage  to  flag.  They  could 
then  be  washed  in  clean  water  and  firmly 
inserted  in  light,  sandy  soil.  Any  earliei 
batch  of  cuttings  now  rooted  should  be 
potted  off  singly  and  kept  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50  degres  by  night. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

Those  who  did  not  sow  in  January  shoulc 
no  longer  delay  in  making  provision  foi 
an  early  batch.  Sow  in  pots  or  seed  pan: 
in  light,  sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould,  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  a  temperature  of  50  degree: 
to  60  degrees.  Here  the  seedlings  will 
soon  come  up  and  may  be  placed  on  : 
shelf  near  the  glass.  When  they  have 
made  a  pair  of  leaves,  transfer  them  tc 
boxes  in.  apart  each  way,  and  wher 
they  have  made  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  growth 
they  can  be  potted  up  singly',  returned  tc 
the  same  house,  and  when  established 
transferred  to  a  cold  frame. 

American  Carnations. 

These  will  require  precisely  the  same 
treatment  or  attention  as  Tree  Carna 
tions,  namely,  the  potting  off  of  rootec 
cuttings  and  inserting  successive  batche: 
of  choice  varieties.  Where  Carnation: 
are  cherished  in  winter,  the  cultivatoi 
cannot  ignore  such  varieties  as  Enchant 
ress,  White  Perfection,  Lady  Bountiful 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Nelson  Fisher,  anc 
the  Crimson  Harlowarden.  Where  pos 
sible,  the  scarlet  sport  of  the  latter-namec 
Andrew  Carnegie  should  be  secured.  I 
is  not  yet  very  plentiful,  but  should  soor 
reach  our  shores. 

J.  D.  F.  W. 


Plants 


For  Home 
Decoration 


Many  people  find  it  difficult  to  make  a 
selection  of  suitable  plants  for  home  de¬ 


coration,  and  a  few  hints  on  this  subject 
may  prove  useful.  Mention  will  be  made 
of  suitable  plants  to  obtain  and  directions 
given  as  to  their  culture. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  is 
Aspidistra  lurida,  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
the  Parlour  Palm.  This  is  very  easy  to 
manage,  and  does  not  require  potting  too 
often,  as,  if  it  is  allowed  to  become  pot- 
bound,  it  will,  in  course  of  time,  become 
variegated. 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  with  its  thick  Fig-like 
leaves,  is  another  excellent  plant,  and 
will  be  found  easy  to  grow. 

Rex  Begonia  has  a  lovely  variegated 


leaf,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  ornamenta 
plants  for  the  home. 

Easily-grown  Palms  are  Kentia  fos- 
teriana,  Latania  borbonica,  Cocos  wed 
deliana,  and  Geonoma  gracilis.  Man) 
people  fail  with  Palms  by  not  keep 
ing  them  in  a  fairly  warm  room  in  wintei 
and  by  over-watering,  but  they  will  b« 
found  easy  subjects  to  grow7  if  a  little  cart 
is  given  to  culture.  Ficus  elastica,  or. 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  India  Rub 
ber  plant,  is  splendid  for  the  window. 
The  compost  suitable  for  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  plants  should  consist  oi 
three  parts  loam,  two  parts  leaf  mould; 
and  one  part  peat  and  sand.  Sponge  all 
the  leaves  at  least  once  a  week,  as  dusi 
will  check  the  proper  development,  of 
plant  life. 

Ferns  next  come  in  for  our  considera¬ 
tion.  Maidenhair  (Adiantum  cuneatum)/ 
is  the  most  popular,  and  only  requires  to 
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be  kept  out  of  draught  to  be  easily  man¬ 
aged.  Ribbon  Ferns,  Pteris  tremula 
and  P.  serrulata,  Hart’s  Tongue,  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare,  Asplenium  Nidus  Avis, 
or  Bird’s  Nest  Fern  are  useful  additions 
to  the  Fern  collections,  as  also  is  As¬ 
plenium  marinum.  The  lovely  Poly- 
stichum  angul^re  will  conclude  as  fine  a 
selection  as  cmud  be  desired. 

Ferns  require  potting  once  a  year,  when 
the  compost  should  consist  of  two  parts 
loam  and  one  part  peat  and  leaf  mould. 

Flowering  plants  which  will  prove  suit¬ 
able  are  Pelargoniums,  including 
Achievement  (orange  red),  JVIay  Queen 
(salmon  rose),  and  The  Bride  (white) ; 


Zonal  Geraniums',  including  such  as  H. 
Jacoby  (dark  red),  Snowdrift  (pure  white), 
Hermione  (double  white),  and  Raspail 
Improved  (crimson) ;  and  Ivy  Geraniums, 
which  look  well  on  ladders  in  pots. 

The  above-mentioned  plants,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  any  nurseryman,  will 
form  a  splendid  collection  of  decorative 
.subjects,  and  if  great  care  and  attention 
are  given  to  them,  especially  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  watering,  only  watering  when  the 
pot  rings  dry,  after  it  is  tested  by  tapping, 
the  home  will  be  made  much  brighter. 

Albert  R.  Gould. 

Welbeck  Abbey  Gardens, 

Worksop,  Notts. 


1 

Box  sown  with  Tomato  Seeds. 

RAISING  TOMATO  PLANTS  FROM  SEED. 


Those  who  raise  their  own  Tomato 
plants  should  sow  the  seed  in  good  time, 
the  end  of  January  not  being  any  too  soon 
for  the  early  fruiting  varieties,  whilst  the 
main  crop  should  be  sown  during  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  seed  should  be  firm  and 
plump,  and  the  pan,  which  may  either 
be  round  or  rectangular,  as  shown  in  fig. 
1,  be  well  drained  and  filled  with  light. 


sandy  soil.  Tomato  seed  should  never  be 
scattered  or  sown  broadcast,  but  the  seeds 
be  separately  placed  in  position  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  apart  as  shown  in 
fig.  1,  and  afterwards  be  covered  with  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  of  soil.  After 
sowing,  give  a  gentle  watering,  cover  the 
pan-  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  place  it  in 
a  temperature  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  de- 


3. 


Tomato  plant  with  space  left  for 
top-dressing-. 


grees,  this  usually  being  obtainable  at 
this  period  of  the  year  either  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  or  near  the  heating  pipes. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  above  the  soil,  the  sheet  of 
glass  should  be  removed,  and  after  a 
short  time  the  pan  placed  on  the  green¬ 
house  shelf  near  the  glass  to  keep  the 
plants  short  and  sturdy.  When  the  seed- 
iings  are  large  enough  and  before  they 
become  crowded  together,  they  should  be 
potted  off  singly  down  to  their  seed-leaves 
as  shown  in  fig.  2,  in  three-inch  pots  of 
compost  consisting  of  three  parts  light 
loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  a  little 
coarse  sand.  Grow  on  the  plants  near 
the  glass  in  a  rather  moist  atmosphere, 
and  take  care  that  they  do  not  become 
potbound  before  they  are  repotted,  to  pre¬ 
vent  which,  the  roots  should  be  examined 
occasionally  by  placing  the  hand  over  the 
top  of  the  pot,  inverting  it,  and  tapping 
the  rim  on  the  edge  of  the  greenhouse 
bench,  when  the  pot  can  be  lifted  off  and 
the  condition  of  the  root;  be  seen. 

As  soon  as  a  fair  quantity  of  roots  are 
visible  on  the  outside  of  the  ball  of  soil, 
the  plants  should  be  repotted  into  six- 
inch  pots,  using  compost  consisting  of 
good  turfy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  mixed  as 
before,  with  the  addition  of  about  one 
pound  of  bone  meal  to  every  bushel  of 
compost,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  together.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  mix  animal  manures  with  the  compost 
for  Tomato  plants,  as  it  causes  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  too  luxurious  leafy  growth, 
stimulants  and  manures  being  best  given 
in  the  form  of  liquid  manure  and  top- 
dressings.  As  soon  as  the  six-inch  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots  the  plants  should 
be  transferred  to  their  fruiting  quarters. 
Ten  or  twelve-inch  pots  should  be  used 
for  the  final  potting,  and  the  plants  are 
best  when  placed  low  down  in  the  pot, 
leaving  a  space  some  three  inches  deep  at 
the  top,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  to  be  filled 
with  top- dressings  at  a  later  period. 

Ortus. 

- - 

Aromatic  Liverworts. 

Plants  lower  in  the  scale  of  life  than  the 
Ferns  are  seldom  fragrant.  An  exception 
to  this  is  found  in  a  not  uncommon  Liver¬ 
wort,  Conocephalum  conicum,  whose 
bruised  fronds  have  a  strong  odour  which 
has  been  likened  to  Bergamot. 

Resurrection  Moss. 

A  common  American  Moss  (Climacium 
americanum)  is,  notes  a  writer  in  “Bryo- 
logist,”  frequently  used  by  English  florists 
for  wreaths  and  crosses,  the  stems  being 
tied  in  bunches  with  pleasing  effect.  A 
dealer  states  that  the  Moss  comes  to  the 
market  in  a  dried  condition  under  the 
name  of  Resurrection  Moss.  It  is  usually 
dyed  various  colours  before  being  used. 

Colonial  Grown  Tobacco. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  grow 
Tobacco  in  British  Colonies,  and  at  the 
International  Tobacco  Exhibition,  to  be 
held  in  March  next  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall,  Westminster,  there  will  be 
made  a  representative  display  of  Colonial 
Tobacco  leaf  sent  by  the  Tobacco  growers 
of  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  Rhodesia, 
Natal,  Australia,  Canada,  Jamaica,  Ber¬ 
muda,  Ceylon,  North  Borneo,  and  other 
Colonies. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Dahlias. 

Amateurs  who  wish  to  have  a  good  stock 
of  cuttings  ready  for  propagating  in  March 
should  at  once  place  a  number  of  old  tubers 
in  boxes  filled  with  a  good  compost.  When 
the  tubers  are  plump  and  sound,  new  growths 
quickly  appeaT  on  them,  and  become  fit  for 
cuttings.  But  the  plants  must  not  be  over¬ 
forced,  else  the  young  shoots  will  be  very 
weakly  and  unfit  for  propagation.  Select 
boxes  abdut  9  inches  deep,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  tubers,  except  the  crowns,  may  be 
buried  in  a  compost  of  .loam  and  leaf  soil  in 
equal  proportions.  Gently  press  the  mixture 
around  the  roots  with  the  hands,  and  then 
give  the  whole  a  thorough  watering.  After¬ 
wards  apply  water  with  great  care.  Place 
the  box  of  tubers  on  a  shelf  or  stage  in  a 
light  position  in  a  greenhouse,  and  be  sure 
to  retain  the  name  labels  of  each  variety. 
Fig.  1  shows  how  to  put  the  tubers  in  a  box. 

A,  ciown  of  root;  b,  compost.  If  there  are 
a  few  holes  in  the  box,  further  drainage  is 
not  necessary. 

Polyanthuses  and  Primroses. 

The  recent  severe  weather  has  affected 
these  plants,  spoiling  many  of  the  leaves, 
especially  where  the  situation  is  a  low  one. 
The  outside  leaves'  that  are  crippled  would, 
eventually,  dry  or  shrivel  up,  but  where 
they  lie  limp  across  the  heart  of  another 
plant  it  is  advisable  to  remove  them,  as  if 
left  they  would  cause  the  heart  of  the  plant 
to  decay.  And  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  too, 
the  damaged  leaves  should  be  picked  off. 

Violets. 

Stagnant  moisture  is  a  great  enemy  to 
these  plants,  especially  where  they  are  grown 
in  frames.  Keep  all  faded  and  damped 
leaves  picked  off,  admit  plenty  of  air  every 
day  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  neatly 
stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  label  or 
pointed  stick.  Maintain  cleanliness  and  as 
dry  surroundings  as  possible,  and  in  due 
course  a  rich  harvest  of  blooms  will  be 
reaped. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Ground  which  was  trenched  in  the  autumn 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  rough  state 
through’  the  winter  to  bring  it  to  a  fit  con-  - 
dition  for  the  Sweet  Pea  crop  should  again 
be  attended  to.  Very  clayey  soil  should 
have  had  some  half-decayed  leaves  mixed 
with  it  at  the  time  of  digging  in  the  autumn. 
Where  this  has  not  been  done,  use  some  good 
leaf  mould  now,  to  mix  with  the  top  16 
inches.  Put  on  the  leaf  mould  and  turn  it 
in,  leaving  the  soil  still  rough — lumpy.  Do 
not  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  put  out  the  plants 
in  such  heavy  ground,  but  wait  until  warmer 
weather  comes.  In  the  meantime  keep  plants 
(which  are  growing  in  pots)  in  a  cool  frame, 
and  harden  them  as  much  as  possible. 
Garden  Paths. 

Gravel  becomes  loose  owing  to  the  action 
of  frost  on  it,  especially  is  this  more  marked 
where  the  paths  are  low-lying,  as  there  is 
more  moisture  in  such  a  place.  But  if  due 
attention  be  given  to  the  paths  the  freezing 
will  result  in  good  to  them.  Before  walk¬ 
ing  too  much  on  such  paths  roll  them  thor¬ 
oughly.  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  point 
to  keep  gravel  paths  well  rolled  from  this 
4ate, 


1.  Dahlia  tubers  should  be  -placed  in  boxes 
now  to  mahe  new  shoots. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Grease  Bands  on  Apple  Trees. 

The  larva  of  the  codling  moth  does  a  vast 
amount  of  damage  every  year  to  Apples  in 
the  country,  and  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  ravages.  The  winter 


2.  Grease  bands  should  be  wrapped  round 
-fruit  tree  stems  this  week. 

moth  is  a  terror,  too,  and  as  the  female  is 
practically  wingless  it  cannot  reach  the 
branches  of  the  trees  by  flying,  but  crawls 
up  the  trunk  or  up  any  supports  which  may 
be  fixed  to  the  tree.  Procure  some  long  strips 
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of  cloth  and  thoroughly  saturate  them  with 
cart  grease,  then  wrap  them  around  the  stem 
of  the  tree — and  also  any  props,  if  the  latter 
be  used — at  least  r  foot  from  the  ground,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  female  cannot  pass  the 
grease  bands,  and  as  it  is  unable  to  fly  it 
will  thus  be  prevented  from  reaching  the 
flower  buds. 

Tree  Suckers  for  Stocks. 

These  should  be  taken  up  and  examined, 
and  where  a  long  tap-dike  root  is  found  cut 
it  back,  then  more  fibrous  roots  will  grow. 
Re-plant  the  suckers  in  a  position  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  grafting  purposes. 

Wall  Trees. 

Continue  to  prune  away  trees  that  have 
not  as  yet  been  dealt  with,  and  endeavour  to 
finish  the  work  at  once.  Also  nail  and  tie  up 
the  branches.  Old,  decaying  shreds  should 
be  taken  away  and  burned.  Rusted  cast-iron 
nails  taken  from  walls  should  be  placed  on 
an  old  shovel  or  spade  and  then  burned  on 
a  brisk  fire.  This  will  cleanse  them  and 
render  them  fit  for  use  again. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatos. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  good  Potato  “set”  posses¬ 
sing  sprouts  of  the  right  kind.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  leave  more  than  two  such 
sprouts  on  each  tuber,  so  select  the  top  one 
and  another  near  it,  if  it  is  preferred  to  have 
two,  and  remove  the  others.  Sometimes  seed 
Potatos  are  kept  throughout  the  winter  in  a 
darkened  shed,  or  in  a  clamp,  then  they  are 
considerably  weakened  through  producing 
long  sprouts  which  are  quite  useless  for 
planting  purposes.  A  planting  of  mid-sea¬ 
son  varieties  may  now  be  made  in  an  open 
quarter. 

Stored  Roots. 

Beetroot  and  Carrots  should  be  carefully 
examined  now,  and  any  that  are  decayed 
removed  forthwith.  If  left  they  will  con¬ 
taminate  others  near  them. 

The  Onion  Bed. 

If  the  ground  has  been  previously  trenched 
and  the  top  soil  left  rough  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  medium  lightness  is  being  dealt 
with,  make  -the  surface  black  with  soot 
and  then  lightly  fork  it  in,  breaking  up  all 
lumps.  Take  the  first  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  opening  out  drills  and  sow  some 
seeds.  The  main  crop  may  not  be  put  in 
now,  but  a  bed  may  be  sown,  as  very  often 
early  plants  escape  the  fly  in  spring. 

Seeds. 

Sow  a  few  seeds  of  Celery,  early  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Lettuces  in 
boxes ;  and  a  few  rows  of  Parsley  and 
Spinach  in  the  open  border. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Clivias  or  Imantophyllums. 

These  are  among  the  most  useful  of  all 
amateurs’  greenhouse  plants,  for  good  speci¬ 
mens-  are  worthy  of  a  prolninen-t  place  the 
year  round  for  their  foliage  alone ;  more 
particularly  is  this  true  of  the  modern 
named  varieties.  The  plants  are  evergreen, 
but  as  they  possess  semi-tuberous  roots  it  is 
well  to  rest  them  a  little  in  the  winter  by 
being  sparing  in  the  application  of  water. 
As  they  will  soon  be  pushing  up- their  hand¬ 
some  flower  trusses  they  should  now  receive 
more  water,  and  may  also  have  a  warmer 
corner  if  early  flowers  are  desired.  Plenty 
of  weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given  to 
plants  which  have  been  some  time  in  their 
pots  as  this  will  improve  the  size  and  colour 
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of  the  flowers.  There  is  no  real  need  to 
re-pot  Clivias  until  the  strong,  swelling 
roots  burst  the  pots,  which  they  often  do; 
but  such  pot-bound  plants  must  be  well  fed. 

Starting  Late  Fuchsias. 

The  old  batch  of  Fuchsias  for  giving  cut¬ 
tings  will  have  been  started  several  weeks 
ago,  and  younger  ones — i.e.,  those  struck  last 
season — may  now  be  taken  in  hand.  These 
will  be  generally  furnished  with  green 
leaves,  so  that  a  good  idea  of  the  degree  of 
cutting  back  necessary  can  be  gathered.  The 
chief  thing  at  which  to  aim  at  is  to  leave  a 
well-balanced  framework,  and  the  cutting 
back  for  this  need  not  be  too  severe.  Syringe 
the  plants  until  they  make  new  side-shoots, 
then  rub  off  a  little  of  the  surface  soil  and 
re-pot  in  pets  one  size  larger.  If  eariy 
flowers  are  wanted,  return  them  to  the  same 
sized  pot,  and  allow  the  new  growths  to  grow 
away  unpinched. 

Starting  Gloxinias. 

These  will  now  start  in  almost  any  warm 
greenhouse,  and  all  of  them  should  be 
brought  from  under  the  stage. without  delay, 
as  if  they  make  growth  in  the  dark  it  will 
be  weak  and  useless.  If  only  a  few  plants 
are  dealt  with,  stand  the  pots  close  together 
in  a  moist,  warm  corner,  and  give  the  soil 
a  little  tepid  water.  If  there  are  a  number 
of  corms  or  rcots,  shake  them  free  of  old 
soil,  and  stand  them  close  together  in  a  box 
containing  a  mixture  of  coarse  sand  and 
cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  which  should  only  just 
cover  the  corms.  Then  stand  the  box  in  a 
moist,  warm  place  and  keep  the  compost 
moist  with  the  syringe.  As  soon  as  new 
leaves  are  making  freely  pot  the  corms  in 
5  in.  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  peat,  loam  and  coarse  sand.  If  peat  is 
unobtainable,  use  leaf  mould  instead,  but  see 
then  that  the  loam  is  as  fibrous  as  possible. 

Climbers  on  the  Roof. 

The  work  of  pruning  and  cleaning  these 
should  be  finished  before  any  quantity  of 
foliage  is  made,  or  its  difficulties  will  be 
greatly  increased.  Almost  all  climbers 
should  have  the  new  growths — that  is,  those 
made  last  year — spurred  hard  back  when  the 
roof  or  wall  space  is  covered.  By  this  sys¬ 
tem  one  gets  one  or  two  good  strong  sihoots, 
instead  of  a  multitude  of  weaklings.  As 
long  as  2  inches  of  the  shoot  cut  back  is  left, 
that  is  generally  sufficient.  Cleaning  should 
follow  hard  on  the  heels  of  pruning,  as  if 
deferred  till  the  back  buds  break  into  growth 
they  may  be  destroyed  or  damaged.  Climb¬ 
ing  Roses  are  not  generally  spurred  back  ; 
Aie  old  flowering  shoots  are  cut  out  and 
young  ones — in  this  case  those  made  last 
year — are  tied  in  in  their  places. 

Shading-  Plants  in  Flower. 

There  should  be  no  need  yet  to  lower  the 
blinds  for  keeping  out  the  sun,  as  such  gene¬ 
ral  shading  is  not  good  for  the  bulk  of  the 
inmates.  However,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  Chinese  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  in 
flower  will  show  signs  of  distress  when 
bright  sunshine  reaches  them,  especially  if 
strong  liquid  manure  has  been  given  to  them. 
To  meet  this  contingency,  have  a  few  sheets 
of  tissue  or  even  newspaper  in  the  house, 
and  lightly  lay  a  sheet  over  any  plant  which 
looks  dejected  in  the  sunlight.  _  Pans  of 
seedlings  and  pots  of  cuttings  should  be 
shaded  in  the  same  way.  Do  not  leave  the 
shades  on  longer  than  is  necessarv. 

Raising  Early  Celery. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  need  to  sow  Celery 
seed  now  in  our  greenhouses,  for  the  supply 
of  the  soup  tureen,  the  vegetable  dish,  or  the 
Sunday  tea  table.  If  we  sow  now  it  Ls 
because  we  want  sticks  for  early  autumn  ex¬ 
hibitions.  For  this  purpose  sow' a  little  seed 
in  a  well-crocked  6  in.  pot,  and  place  it  in 
a  temperature  of  55  to  60  degs.  As  soon  as 


the  young  plants  are  through  the  soil,  shift 
them  to  a  cooler  place,  and  grow  them  cool 
all  through  the  pricking-out  and  hardening- 
off  stages. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 

These  are,  like  the  early  Celery,  not  every¬ 
body’s  choice.  Those  who  have  pot  plants 
should  be  particularly  careful  in  ventilating 
now,  or  mildew  will  appear;  drought  at 
the  roots,  and  a  cold  draught  together,  are 
certain  producers  of  mildew.  Flowers  of 
sulphur  is  the  remedy,  rubbed  into  the 
leaves.  The  plants  will  now  take  liquid 
manure  in  quantity. 

SUNNYSIDE. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seasonable  Notes. — Shading. 

With  tihe  lengthening  days  and  the  sun 
daily  gaining  more  power,  the  roof  shad¬ 
ing  will  be  a  necessity.  A  note  on  the 
airterent  shading  material  used  may  be  of 
service  at  the  present  season.  Amateurs  are 
usually  found  to  cover  their  roof  glass 
witii  whitening  or  the  green  summer  cloud. 
Permanent  shading  of  this  description  is 
all  very  well  where  roofs  of  different  angles 
have  to  be  contended  with,  and  such  as 
.where  blinds  cannot  be  conveniently  fitted, 
but  for  ordinary  greenhouses  it  is  much 
more  desirable,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
plants,  to  have  movable  blinds  fitted.  Thus 
we  are  able  to  admit  a.  great  amount  of 
beneficial  light,  which  is  impossible  for  the 
plants  to  procure  where  permanent  shad¬ 
ing  is  used.  The  sides  of  the  houses  and 
gable  ends  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
shaded  with  movable  blinds  can  have  per¬ 
manent  shading  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Whitening  for  Shading, 

The  simplest  method  for  permanent  shad¬ 
ing  is.  ordinary  powdered  whitening  and 
milk,  with  a  little  salt  added.  Apply  it 
with  a  brush  when  the  glass  is  dry  and  at 
a  time  when  there  is  the  least  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house.  See 
that  the  glass  is  clean  before  applying  the 
whitening,  or  it  will  give  a  smeary  and 
unsatisfactory  appearance  inside. 

Orchid  House  Shading. 

The  shading  work  generally  and  the  one 
I  certainly  think  best  for  plant  houses  is 
that  known  as  No.  5  Orchid  House  Shad¬ 
ing.  Any  nurseryman  or  horticultural  sun- 
driesman  will  supply  the  material  ready 
made.  The  measurements  required  are  the 
depth  of  roof  from  the  ridge  to  the  gutter, 
an  additional  length  of  from  four  to  six 
inches  should  be  allowed  for  wrapping 
around  the  roller.  The  measurement  of  the 
roller  is  the  next  item  required  ;  the  roller 
should  be  about  2  ft.  6  in.  lc-nger  than  the 
roof,  and  25  in.  in  diameter.  These  are 
the  blinds  we  have  in  general  use  here  for 
all  kinds  of  Orchids.  The  blinds  should 
he  raised  on  runners  from  the  ridge  down¬ 
wards,  so  that  at  the  bottom  they  may  be 
from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  above  the  roof 
glass.  A  stop  should  be  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  runners  to  prevent  the  rollers  com¬ 
ing  over.  Raised  thus  from  the  roof,  the 
air  is  permitted  to  circulate  between  the 
blind  and  the  glass,  and  this  prevents  the 
scorching  effect  produced  in  hot  weather 
where  the  blinds  are  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  roof  glass.  .  Lath  roller  hlinds  are 
somewhat  expensive  at  the  initial  fixing, 
but  if  brought  into  comparison  in  respect 
to  durability  they  are  found  to  be  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run.  In  the  houses 
we  have  fitted  with  them  we  find  them  also 
of  considerable  advantage  during  cold, 
windy,  or  frosty  nights  in  winter,  making 
from  5  to  10  deg.  difference  in  the  tem¬ 


perature,  and  thus  dispensing  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  artificial  heat,  which 
I  always  consider  advantageous  to  the 
plants. 

Large  and  Small  Houses. 

For  large  houses  they  are  best  fitted  in 
the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  blinds  to 
roll  up  and  down  the  roof,  but  for  small 
houses  the  laths  may  be  reversed  and  the 
blinds  made  so  that  they  can  be  conveniently 
rolled  along  the  roof  of  the  house.  This 
is  advantageous  where  we  have  mixed 
plants  to  grow  in  the  same  house,  for  if 
made  in  suitable  lengths  the  plants  may  be 
so  arranged  that  those  requiring  more  light 
than  others  may  be  grown  and  treated  ac¬ 
cordingly.  For  Cattieyas  and  their  allied 
genera,  and  for  hard-growing  plants,  they 
are  certainly  desirable,  but  for  Cypripe- 
diums  I  would  prefer  ordinary  shading ; 
there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  produce 
drawn  and  weakly  growth  where  lath 
blinds  are  used  for  Cypripediums,  especi¬ 
ally  so  where  the  plants  cannot  conveniently 
be  arranged  close  to  tihe  roof  glass.  When 
used  for  Odon.toglossums  permanent  shad¬ 
ing  will  also  be  required  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- +++ - 

The  Boulder  Fern  for  Bouquets. 

The  American  “Fern  Bulletin”  re¬ 
marks  that  at  present  florists  make  great 
use  of  the  Spinulose  Wood  Fern  (Nephro- 
dium  spinulosum)  for  bouquets,  but  this 
Fern  wilts  very  lapidly.  They  could  ap¬ 
parently  gain  much  by  changing  to  the 
Boulder  Fern  (Dicksonia  pilosiuscula) 
which  has  great  beauty,  fragrance,  abun¬ 
dance  and  lasting  qualities  to  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

Rocky  Mountain  Plants. 

Besides  such  things  as  Aquilegia  chry- 
santha  and  A.  caerulea,  or  rather  the 
hybrids  between  them,  there  are  still 
numerous  handsome  flowers  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  Colorado  district.  The 
White  Cowslip  (Caltha  leptosepala)  is  a 
white-flowered  Marsh  Marigold,  little 
known  here.  Gaura  coccinea  has  white 
flowers  turning  to  red,  and  should  be  quite 
distinct  from  G.  Lindheimeri.  The  scar¬ 
let  Mallow  (Malvastrum  coccineum)  is 
another. 

Seedlings  of  the  Elm. 

From  Lord  Rayleigh’s  Essex  Estate  at 
Terling,  near  Witham,  an  important 
botanical  discovery  is  reported.  Seed¬ 
lings  of  the  Elm  have  appeared,  pro¬ 
bably  as  a  result  of  the  remarkably 
warm  summer  in  1906.  Hitherto  the 
seeds  of  the  Elm  have  seldom,  or  never, 
fertilised  in  this  country',  and  the  tree, 
being  propagated  chiefly  by  root- 
suckers,  is  thought  by'  some  botanists  not 
to  be  indigenous. 

Encroachment  on  Commons  and  Footpaths. 

At  the  last  monthly'  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society 
the  secretary  reported  that  the  society  was 
dealing  with  120  cases  of  encroachment 
on  commons  or  obstruction  on  rights  of 
way',,  and  that  since  the  last  meeting 
several  footpaths  had  been  re-opened  as 
a  result  of  its  efforts.  The  society'  was 
stated  to  be  arbitrating  at  the  request  of 
landowners  and  local  authorities  in  three 
cases,  and  it  was  decided  to  oppose  a 
scheme  for  the  enclosure  of  Coopers  Hill 
Common,  Glos.,  a  beautiful  open  space, 
136  acres  in  extent. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan -of  their  gardens,  indieating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2613.  Violets.  , 

I  should  like  to  know  if  you  could  tell 
me  how  to  deal  with  Violets.  I  got  some 
plants  three  years  ago  and  they  have  never 
flowered  very  much,  as  I  think  they  have 
run  too  much.  They  were  planted  on  a  bor¬ 
der  facing  north,  and  the  border  is  very 
wet  and  clayey.  They  were  planted  and 
got  leave  to  grow  as  they  liked.  Should  the 
runners  have  been  kept  off  them  ?  What 
could  I  do  to  restore  them  to  what  they 
should  be?  If  I  lifted  some  of  the  young 
runners  and  planted  them  in  a  box  or  frame> 
would  they  come  all  right  next  season?  I 
would  be  very  pleased  if  you  could  supply 
me  with  the  information  how  they  ought  to 
be  treated?  (Violets,  Haddingtonshire.) 

In  the  first  place  the  situation  facing  the 
north  is  very  much  against  the  plants.  Its 
wet  and  clayey  character  also  tells  against 
it,  but  we  have  seen  Violets  do  very  well  in 
heavy  soils  like  that.  Apairt  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sunshine  your  failure  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  the  let-alone  policy  which  you 
adopted.  We  should  advise  you  to  se¬ 
lect  a  more  sunny  situation,  if  possible,  and 
have  the  soil  well  dug  and  manured.  Then, 
about  the  end  of  May  dig  up  young  runners 
only  with  a  trowel  and  plant  them  in  lines 
15  in.  apart  and  1  ft.  between  the  plants. 
If  they  get  in  any  way  dry  after  this  opera¬ 
tion  you  should  give  them  water  till  they 
get  established.  During  summer  hoe  the 
ground  frequently  to  keep  it  well  aerated 
and  to  keep  down  weeds.  Runners  should 
also  be  kept  off,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  se¬ 
lected  ones  intended  for  making  a  planta¬ 
tion  next  year.  Violets  really  do  best  if 
young  plants  are  thus  reared  every  year. 
By  giving  them  this  treatment  and  space  they 
will  make  nice  bushy  plants  and  produce  an 
abundance  of  flowers  as  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  sufficiently  mild  in  spring.  On  the 
north  aspect  of  a  wall  they  would,  however, 
be  very  late,  and  this  might  be  advantageous 
in  getting  a  late  supply  of  flowers,  but  you 
will  get  more  of  them  and  earlier  if  they  are 
planted  in  a  warm  situation,  so  that  they 
can  get  the  benefit  of  the  sun  early  in  the 
year.  We  do  not  see  any  object  in  putting 
them  in  a  box  or  frame  unless  you  want  to 
get  flowers  even  earlier  than  you  would  out 
of  doors.  For  this  puroose  the  plants  should 
be  grown  as  above  described  and  then  planted 
in  a  frame  facing  the  south  in  September. 
If  you  can  pla’ce  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  of  fermenting 
manure  beneath  them,  so  much  the  better,  as 
that  will  induce  them  to  come  on  early. 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


ROSES. 

2614.  Crimson  Rambler  in  a  Pot. 

I  have  a  small  Crimson  Rambler.  I 
bought  it  in  a  pot  last  July  and  put  it,  pot 
and  all,  in  the  ground.  It  is  trained  a  little 
way  up  the  wall,  and  seems  to  be  healthy 
and  putting  out  little  buds  and  shoots. 
Shall  I  let  it  alone  or  dig  round  and  break 
away  the  pot  from  it?  I  like  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  more  and  more  every  year. 
(N.  E.  C*,  Kent.) 

Roses  received  in  pots  can  be  planted  out 
in  the  ground  practically  at  any  time  of  the 
year  if  the  weather  is  suitable.  You  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  turn  the  plant  out  of 
the  pot  because  if  the  soil  in  the  pot  was 
sufficiently  wet  the  roots  would  have  felt  no 
change  nor  check  whatever.  It  will  restrict 
its  growl  h  if  the  pot  is  left  until  it  gets 
some  strong  roots  outside  the  same.  We 
.should  advise  you  to  remove  the  soil  with 
a  hand  fork  till  you  get  all  round  the  pot. 
Then  break  it  and  leave  the  plant  undis¬ 
turbed.  There  may  be  some  roots  outside  it, 
but  by  using  a  hand  fork  you  can  avoid  cut¬ 
ting  them.  Then  make  the  soil  quite  firm, 
and  if  in  any  way  poor,  mellow  or  well- 
rooted  manure,  not  exceeding  2  in.  or  3  in. 
in  depth,  would  be  a  great  help,  enabling 
the  plant  to  make  vigorous  growth  during  the 
following  summer. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2  615.  How  to  Get  a  Pyracantha. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  I  can  get 
a  plant  of  Pyracantha?  Is  it  by  cuttings  or 
seed,  and  at  what  time  of  the  year  is  it  best 
to  set  it?  (N.  E.  C.,  Kent.) 

The  proper  name  of  the  Pyracantha  is 
Crataegus  Pyracantha  or  Fiery  Thorn.  It 
could  be  propagated  by  grafting  on  the 
roots  of  some  other  kind  or  by  layering,  but 
the  best  plants  would  be  obtained  from  seeds. 
As  it  takes  some  time  to  germinate  from 
seed,  the  best  plan  is  to  get  it  from  your 
nurseryman.  Most  nurserymen  who  grow 
shrubs  at  all  would  have  this  common  and 
popular  tree,  and  even  if  he  has  not  got  it 
in  stock  he  could  get  it  for  you.  It  could 
be  planted  in  autumn  or  spring,  but  we 
should  say  that  March  is  as  good  a  month 
as  any  in  which  to  plant  it.  Take  out  a 
hole  about  a  yard  square  and  2  ft.  deep, 
then  fill  it  up  with  soil,  and  if  of  a  poor 
nature  some  fresh  material  might  be  added'. 
This  will  give  the  plant  a  good  start. 

2616.  Stout-Stemmed  Lonicera. 

Is  there  any  stout-stemmed  Lonicera 


closely  allied  to  the  Honeysuckle,  or  are  any 
of  the  Caprifoliaceae  sufficiently  allied  to 
experiment  with  for  a  graft  or  budding  on 
them  with  a  Honeysuckle?  (West,  Berks.) 

There  are  various  species  of  Honeysuckle, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  any  other  plants 
would  be  more  suitable.  A  number  of  them 
aie  of  upright  growth  not  requiring  any 
support,  and  we  have  selected  three.  The  T 
strongest  growing  or  stoutest-stemmed  one 
is  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  which  we  think 
would  be  most  suitable  if  you  intend  to 
make  a  standard.  If  the  head  is  a  large  one 
it  will  be  necessary  all  the  same  to  use  a 
stout  stake  as  soon  as  the  head  gets  of  any  » 
size.  The  stems  of  Ivonicera  are  too  flexible 
to  stand  upright  without  support  in  the  form 
of  a  standard.  The  two  other  upright  grow¬ 
ing  ones  are  L.  tatarica  and  L.  Xylosteum. 
The  last  named  is  the  weakest-stemmed 
species  of  the  three.  We  do  not  think  you 
would  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  either 
of  them. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2617.  Chrysanthemums  Damaged  by 
Frost. 

I  grew  some  Chrysanthemums  last  year, 
and  after  they  had  done  flowering  I  put 
them  outside,  on  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
to  harden  off,  and  they  stood  outside  for  a 
day  in  the  recent  hard  frost,  and  what  few 
shoots  there  were  were  completely  frozen  up, 
so  that  they  were  no  good.  I  have  taken  them 
inside  again  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  there  .are  no  more  shoots  showing, 
and  if  they  do  come,  will  they  be  in  time  for 
the  November  shows,  and  will  it  be  possible 
to  strike  cuttings  without  the  aid  of  a  pro¬ 
pagator,  as  I  have  only  got  one,  and  I  want 
that  for  my  seeds?  (In  Doubt,  Essex.) 

It  will  be  a  much  safer  plan  to  stand 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots  in  cold  frames  in¬ 
stead  of  placing  them  out  of  doors  exposed 
to  the  weather  and  its  uncertainties  during 
winter.  In  pots  the  roots  are  exposed  to  a 
very  severe  strain,  because  the  pots  and  the 
roots  next  to  them  art  the  first  to  get  frozen, 
and  seeing  that  the  constitution  of  the  plants 
must  have  been  made  delicate  while  under 
glass  the  result  is  quite  clear.  Next  year 
after  they  have  done  blooming  you  should 
stand  them  in  a  cold  frame,  which  should 
be  closed  in  -the  case  of  frost,  although 
it  may  be  tilted  up  with  advantage  previous 
to  the  frost.  If  there  are  no  shoots  upon 
them  now,  it  would  be  rather  late  for  get 
ting  cuttings  in  March,  and  unless  you  get 
them  then  you  could  scarcely  expect  to  have 
plants  ready  in  time  for  the  November  shows. 
The  possibilities  are,  however,  that  some  of 
the  plants  are  killed.  If  you  could  not 
spare  them  frame  room,  the  next  best  plan 
would  be  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  pots  and 
to  plant'dhem  close  against  a  wall,  where 
they  would  be  sheltered  and  rather  dry  dur¬ 
ing  winter.  Chrysanthemums  can  some¬ 
times  be  kept  well  under  such  conditions.  In 
order  to  strike  cuttings  in  March  without 
any  regular  means  of  supplying  heat,  we 
should  fill  a  large  box  with  fermenting 
manure,  put  some  soil  over  the  top  of  this 
and  plunge  the  pots  containing  the  cuttings 
in  the  soil.  The  box  should,  of  course,  be 
inside  a  frame.  The  cuttings  will  readily 
root  under  those  conditions. 


VEGETABLES. 

2  618.  Planting  Stachys  tuberifera. 

When  shall  I  plant  Stachys  tuberifera  and 
how?  What  is  tfhe  time  of  harvest  and  will 
the  cron  consist  of  tiny  tubers  as  for  plant¬ 
ing?  (West,  Berks.) 

You  can  make  the  plantation  about  the 
middle  of  March  if  the  weather  is  mild, 
putting  the  tubers  about  5  in.  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  lines_  should  have  at  least  18  in. 
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between  them  and  the  plants  1  ft.  between 
them.  This  operation  can  be  performed  in 
the  same  way  as  planting  Potatos.  You  can 
dty  them  up  after  the  stems  or  leaves  die 
down  in  autumn.  Those  tubers  which  you 
wish  to  keep  must  be  stored  in  moist  sand, 
otherwise  they  will  soon  become  discoloured 
and  lose  greatly  in  weight  owing  to  their 
thin  skins.  The  tubers  will  probably  be  no 
larger  than  those  you  obtain  for  planting, 
as  the  thickest  end  seldom  exceeds  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  little  finger.  Their  exact  size 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  which  should  be  rather  rich  and 
light. 

2619.  Dividing:  Garlic  Bulbs. 

Do  I  divide  Garlic  bulbs  into  their  pips 
for  planting?  When  may  I  do  this  and 
what  distance  apart?  (West,  Berks.) 

You  can  divide  the  Garlic  bulbs  early  in 
March  into  as  many  cloves  as  you  can  readily 
separate  without  cutting  live  portions.  The 
soil  ought  to  be  well  manured  and  dug  in 
the  autumn  in  the  same  way  as  for  Onions. 
Then  in  March  it  can  be  forked  over  and 
the  cloves  planted  in  lines  1  ft.  apart  with 
g  in.  from  clove  to  clove.  When  the  tops 
die  down  in  summer  you  can  lift  the  bulbs 
and  dry  them  in  the  sun  as  you  would 
Onions. 

2620.  Parsnip-Rooted  Chervil. 

I  planted  some  Parsnip-rooted  Chervil  in 
August.  When  will  the  roots  be  ready  ? 
Should  they  be  treated  as  Parsnips  for  the 
table?  The  foliage  smells  of  Aniseed. 
(West.  Berks.) 

The  usual  name  for  this  plant  is  bulbous- 
rooted  Chervil.  The  roots  may  be  lifted  and 
stored  like  Potatos  in  a  dry  shed  when  the 
leaves  die  down.  This  usually  takes  place 
.  in  July.  The  tubers  should  be  protected  from 
frost  to  the  same  extent  as  Potatos.  You  can 
treat  the  roots  as  Parsnips  if  you  feel  so 

-  inclined.  They  are  cooked  and  eaten  as  a 
vegetable  by  those  who  grow  them,  but  the 

.  plant  is  not  much  cultivated  in  this  country. 

2621.  Tomato  Seed  Not  Germinating. 

I  sowed  some  Tomato  seeds  on  the  16th  of 
last  month  and  put  them  in  a  greenhouse, 
where  there  is  from  50  degs.  to  60  degs.  of 
heat,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  them  coming  as 
yet.  Dees  Tomato  seed  require  a  long  time 
to  germinate,  or  is  there  something  wrong 
with  the  seed  ?  I  got  it  fresh  from  a  large 
nursery  firm  last  month  and  have  kept  the 
soil  moderately  moist.  It  is  important  here 
that  I  should  have  a  large  stock  of  them 

-  early.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  will  fur- 

■  nish  me  with  a  reply  in  next  week’s  paper. 
(G.,  Blackpool.) 

If  the  conditions  are  favourable  we  should 

■  be  looking  for  Tomato  seed  to  germinate  in 
the  course  of  ten  days.  You  have  had  to 
wait  for  twenty-six  days,  which  is  rather  a 
long  period  even  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

■'  We  suspect  that  the  temperature  of  the  house 
is  at  fault.  It  should  have  been  sufficient 
if  the  pots  were  placed  in  a  position  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  60  degs.  of  heat.  With 
this  object  in  view,  if  you  have  not  a 
regular  propagating  case  you  might  have 
placed  the  pots  near  the  hot-water  pipes  and 
covered  the  pots  with  a  pane  of  glass.  You 
can  still  do  it  and  if  the  seeds  have  not  been 
injured  by  the  long  delay  they  should  soon 
come  up.  The  pots  should  not  be  stood  on 
the  het-water  pipes,  but  possibly  you  could 
get  'them  on  beards  a  little  Way  above  the 
pipes.  The  glass  on  the  top  will  economise 
the  moisture  and  the  heat  close  to  the  pots 
should  act  like  bottom  heat  on  -'cuttings. 
Tomato  seeds  should  keep  good  for  some 
little  time,  so  that  we  scarcely  think  that  the 
seed  was  tco  old  when  you  had  it.  A  good 
plan,  however,  would  be  to  make  a  second 
sowing,  so  that  if  only  a  few  of  the  first 
lot  of  seeds  come  up  you  will  have  more  to 
form  a  succession  to  them.  This  sowing 
'  should  be  made  at  once. 


2622.  Carrots  and  Parsnips  in  Heavy 

Soil. 

Could  you  inlorm  me  how  to  get  Carrots 
and  Parsnips  of  good  shape  in  a  heavy  clay 
soil  that  gets  dry  and  hard  during  summer. 
If  1  dig  down  deeply  1  ccme  upon  stiff  clay 
'that  is  very  difficult  to  dig  and  comes  up  in 
solid  lumps.  (R.  C.  Thomas,  Oxon.) 

It  takes  some^vears  of  good  cultivation  by 
trenching,  digging  and  manuring  heavily  to 
get  the  who’e  body  cf  soil  into  a  suitable  con¬ 
dition  for  producing  shapely  Carrots  and 
Parsnips.  The  ground  should  be  trenched 
3  ft.  deep  if  you  want  to  get  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  and  what  manure  it  gets 
should  be  placed  well  down,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Carrots  or  Parsnips.  Then 
in  springtime  you  should  make  a  compost 
consisting  of  sand,  leaf  mould,  wood  ashes 
and  soil.  All  these  materials  should  be 
sifted  through  a  £  in.  sieye  to  get  out  all  the 
lumps,  stones  ana  other  rubbish.  Then  get 
or  make  a  very  large  dibber  shod  with  Iron 
on  the  point  that  can  be  pushed  into  the 
soil  to  the  depth  it  has  been  trenched.  For 
Parsnips  these  holes  should  be  15  in.  apart 
in  the  lines  and  18  in.  between  the  lines  if 
you  want  very  large  specimens.  Carrots 
may  have  12  in.  from  hole  to  hole,  and  the 
lines  may  be  15  in.  apart.  Having  made 
holes  with  this  dibber,  fill  them  up  with  the 
sifted  compost  and  press  it  down  quite 
firmly.  Then  on  the  top  of  each  hole  sow 
three  to  five  seeds  rather  thinly.  After  they 
have  germinated  and  show  which  one  is 
going  to  grow  most  strongly,  the  best  one 
should  be  left  and  all  the  rest  pulled  out. 
By  this  contrivance  you  will  get  roots  per¬ 
fectly'  fit  for  exhibition  purposes,  even  al¬ 
though  the  whole  body  of  soil  is  not  in  good 
condition  for  the  purpose. 

2623.  Early  Potatos  in  Heavy  Soil. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  early  Po¬ 
tatos  in  heavy  soil,  and  what  varieties  would 
you  recommend?  (R.  C.  Thomas,  Oxon.) 

We  should  not  plant  early'  Potatos  early 
in  the  season,  especially'  in  heavy  soil.  The 
best  plan  is  to  put  the  tubers,  with  the  top 
.  end  uppermost,  thickly'  into  a  box,  and  the 
latter  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  other  warm 
place.  They,  will  soon  be  sprouting,  and  even 
if  they',  are  so  exposed  after  the  sprouts-  are 
.  green  and  short,  this  is  advantageous  rather 
than  otherwise.  By  this  means  you  need  not 
plant  the  Potatos  until  the  beginning  of 
April,  although  it  would  largely  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  season.  In  early 
seasons  with  plenty'  of  sunshine  to  dry  the 
ground  and  make  it  suitable  for  planting 
you  could  get  them  in  earlier.  All  the  same 
these  early-planted  Potatos  are  alway'S  liable 
to  be  injured  or  cut  down  by'  frost  in  May 
or  June.  You  would,  of  course,  have  to  take 
precautions  on  suspicious  nights,  taking 
means  to  cover  up  the  stems  and  foliage  to 
guard  against  late  frosts.  Early  varieties 
of  Potatos  are  hot  particularly  suited  to 
heavy'  land,  and  if  you  were  not  compelled 
to  utilise  what  land  y'ou  have  got  the  ground 
could  be  otherwise  occupied.  Clay  soil  is 
alway'S  a  late  one  as  the  sun  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  it  to  warm  it  up  until  the  season  is 
well  advanced.  The  chief  variety  we  should 
recommend  vou  to  plant  is  Sir  John 
Llewellyn.  Two  older  varieties  might  also 
give  you  satisfaction,  namelv,  Myatt’s  Ash 
Leaf  and  Magnum  Ronum.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  very  early  one. 


FRUIT. 

2624.  Greengage  Plums  Not  Fruiting-. 

I  have  two  large  Greengage  trees  about 
fifteen  years  -old,  planted  close  against  a 
wall  6  ft.  high,  but  the  branches  are  above 
the  wall.  They .  blossom  well,  but  give  no 
fruit,  They  are  not  cramped  up,  but  in  the 
open  and  the  sun  can  reach  them  all  day. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  I  can  do  to 
make  them  bear.  (W.  Croydon,  Surrey.) 


We  expect  that  your  trees  have  made  too 
much  top  growth,  that  they  have  not  been 
properly  and  regularly  pruned  to  give  them 
a  chance  of  ripening  their  wood  properly. 
Possibly,  the  shcots  are  extending  too  far 
away  from  the  wall,  and  if  those  shoots  are 
numerous,  they  serve  to  shade  those  portions 
which  ought  to  bear  the  fruit,  and  as  wall 
plants  they  are,  of  course,  useless  because 
they  do  not  get  the  heat  of  the  sun.  We  are 
presuming  these  points  by  way  of  suggestion. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  probably  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  root  prune  the  trees  at  the 
end  of  September  to  reduce  their  excessive 
vigour  and  bring  them  into  a  more  fruitful 
condition.  Then,  again,  stone  fruits  like 
lime  in  the  soil,  and  this  could  be  applied 
in  the  form  of  mortar  rubbish  from  old 
buildin’gs  or  cn  the  form  of  chalk.  We  do 
not  know  whether  your  garden  is  on  chalk 
or  on  the  gravel.  If  the  latter  possibly  your 
trees  are  starving  in  an  old  exhausted  soil. 
In  that  case  manure,  as  well  as  lime  rubble, 
would  be  of  advantage.  Wood  ashes  would 
also  prove  highly  beneficial.  It  could  be 
pointed  into  the  ground  any  time  during 
winter.  Greengage  trees  upon  walls  should 
be  spur-pruned,  and  if  these  happened  to  be 
nttmerous  on  your  trees  you  could  thin  out 
the  longest  of  them.  These  are  various 
plans  which  you  could  adopt  to  induce  fruit¬ 
fulness  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Means  might  also  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  blossoms  from  late  frosts. 

2625.  Seedling  Apple. 

The  tree  that  bears  the  enclosed  Apple  was 
grown  from  seed  and  has  never  been  grafted. 
It  is  a  splendid  cropper  and  good  cooker. 
Is  it  like  any  well-known  variety,  and  what 
would  you  suggest  as  being  its  parent? 
(F.  B.,  Yorks.) 

From  what  we  can  see  of  it,  and  experts 
have  said  the  same,  your  Apple  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  'Carlisle  Codling.  It 
might  have  been  raised  from  a  tree  of  that 
variety,  or  it  might  have  been  the  result  of 
crossing  the  two  other  varieties  from  which 
■the  Carlisle  Codling  was  originally  raised. 
At  first  sight  the  fruit  resembles  Tower  of 
Glamis,  and  it  also  shows  peculiarities  met 
with  in  Keswick  Codlin,  as  if  the  variety 
had  been  raised  from  those  two  parents.  In 
any  case,  it  agrees  well  with  Carlisle  Cod¬ 
ling  in  being  a  mid-season  cooking  variety, 
in  being  angular,  greenish  yellow  and 
flushed  with  red. 

2626.  Pruning  Young  Apple  Trees. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper,  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  advice  on  the 
following  points  as  to  pruning  young  Apple 
trees.  Last  year  I  grafted  a  scion  from  Blen¬ 
heim  Orange  on  a  young  Paradise  stcck. 
This  has  made  two  good  shoots  (one  on  each 
side  of  the  top  of  the  scion)  about  2^  ft.  long 
and  nearty  as  thick  as  one’s  little  finger.  I 
see  in  most  books  on  pruning  young  trees 
'that  say  for  first  year’s  pruning,  cut  the 
voung  shcot  right  out,  but  one  is  also  told  in 
pruning  a  Blenheim  Orange  (owing  to  the 
shoots  it  throws,  out)  to  only  prune  very 
little,  and  just  take  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 
Can  you  help  me  as  to  this?  I  also  have  two 
Cox’s  Orange  grafted  in  the  same  way.  The\' 
have  also  made  one  strong  shcot  about  the 
same  length,  with  a  lateral  on  each  side  (like 
a  miniature  espalier).  Should  this  shoot  be 
cut  right  out?  (Sawyf.r,  Beds.) 

In  an}'  case  you  cannot  -require  two  shcots 
from  the  base  of  an  Apple  tree.  You  should, 
therefore,  cut  away  the  weakest  one  close  to 
its  place  of  origin,  leaving  the  other  to  form 
the  stem  of  the  tree.  It  all  depends  as  to 
what  form  of  tree  you  intend  making  as  to 
what  pruning  you  wil2  give  it.  The  prun¬ 
ing  is  done  with  the  object  of  getting  a  tree 
to  suit  a  certain  purpose,  either  as  a  stan¬ 
dard,  bush  or  pyramid  in  the  op>en,  or  as  an 
espalier  for  wires,  or  to  make  a  wall  tree. 
For  most  of  these  forms  of  trees,  except  the 
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standard,  you  should  cut  back  the  main  stem 
to  15  in.  from  the  ground.  Next  summer  you 
will  get  several  shoots,  the  best  suited  of 
which  should  form  the  leader,  while  the  side 
ones  will  farm  the  commencement  of  the  side 
branches  of  the  tree.  If  you  want  to  grow 
it  as  an  espalier,  these  side  shoots  should  be 
cut  Dack  to  one-third  or  one-half  their  length. 
If  it  is  a  variety  inclined  to  form  spurs,  you 
do  not  require  to  cut  it  back  so  hard,  so.  that 
if  the  shoot  is  30  in.  long,  you  could  cut 
off  the  top  10  in.,  and  the  topmost  buds  being 
from  well-ripened  wood,  would  give  a  strong 
shoot  for  the  continuance  of  that  branch 
next  year.  We  do  not  know  what  books  you 
have  been  studying  when  you  say  that  young 
shoots  should  be  cut  right  out,  because  then 
the  tree  that  was  grafted  would  no  longer 
be  so.  Pruning  the  mairtstem  to  15  in.  would 
also  be  suitable  for  the  formation  of  bushes 
and  pyramids,  because  you  would  get  a 
strong  shoot  to  form  a  leader  and  some  side 
shoots  to  form  the  lowest  branches  of  the 
trees.  In  the  case  oi  Cox’s  Orange  you 
should  treat  it  exactly  the  same  as  Blenheim 
Orange.  You  do  not  want  any  side  shoots 
close  to  the  ground  line,  therefore  cut  back 
the  small  one  and  the  leader  to  15  in.,  as 
that  is  sufficiently  near  the  ground  for  any 
form  of  tree. 

2627.  Pear  on  Crab  Stock. 

Last  year  (in  error)  1  grafted  a  Pear  scion 
on  a  Crab  stock.  This  is  also  doing  well, 
having  grown  about  18  in.  What  would  you 
advise  as  to  this  ?  (Sawyer,  Beds.) 

We  should  treat  this  specimen  the  same  as 
you  would  treat  the  Apples.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  Apple  is  grafted  on  the  Pear,  al¬ 
though  all  these  experiments  have  been  tried 
before.  After  fair  trial  it  was  found  that 
they  did  not  give  so  good  results  as  when  the 
Apple  was  grafted  on  some  form  of  the 
Apple  and  thp  Pear  on  the  Pear  stock.  The 
tree  may  not  prove  to  be  of  long  duration, 
especially  if  the  scion  and  stock  grow  at 
different  rates,  when  you  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  thick  swelling  where  they  join, 
thus  restricting  the  free  flow  of  the  sap,  as 
often  happens  in  the  case  of  Peaches  grafted 
on  the  Plum  stock.  We  doubt  if  it  will  alter 
the  scion  or  its  fruit  very  much,  but  by 
way  of  curiosity  you  could  grow  the  tree  and 
determine  what  are  its  capabilities  in  your 
particular  soil. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2628.  Insect  in  Dwelling  House. 

The  enclosed  insect  was  flying  in  the 
dwelling  house  on  the  8th  inst.  Please  say 
what  it  is.  I  am  only  in  a  small  way  as  a 
market  gardener,  and  have  only  a  few  feet 
of  glass,  but  I  should  like  to  know  if  this, 
or  any  of  its  relations,  are  harmful  to  fruit 
or  vegetables.  (Nemo,  Kent.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  us  was  a  queen 
wasp.  We  ourselves  caught  one  in  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  about  six  weeks  ago.  No  doubt  the 
warmth  of  the  house  had  made  it  active.  They 
are  queen  wasps  which  lay  up  in  some  secure 
place  in  the  autumn,  waiting  till  spring, 
when  theyicome  out  and  found  new  colonies 
of  wasps.  For  each  wasp  that  you  catch 
and  destroy  you  will  save  the  laying  of 
large  numbers  of  eggs,  while,  of  course, 
each  wasp  or  queen  mother  would  mean  a 
separate  colony  or  nest.  No  doubt,  you  are 
aware  that  wasps  are  very  destructive  to 
various  fruits,  such  as  reaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Plums,  _  Gooseberries,  and  even 
early-ripening  Apples. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2629.  Trenching  Allotment  Ground. 

I  have  an  allotment  ground,  and  last  year 
most  of  my  things  were  dried  completely  up. 
I  did  not  have  the  ground  until  late  in  the 
season,  so  I  only  dug  it  one  spit  deep.  I 


have  been  a  regular  reader  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  for  the  last  three  years,  and  I 
took  the  advice  given  so  often  in  the  notes 
on  the  value  of  double  trenching  and  bastard 
trenching,  so  I  though  I  would  do  my  .ground 
the  same ;  but  after  I  had  started  double 
trenching  I  found  that  I  came  upon  the 
gravel,  so  finished  the  whole  of  my  ground 
by  bastard  trenching,  as  the  second  spit 
seemed  to  be  rather  sandy.  I  have  enclosed 
the  mould  of  the  first  and  second  spits,  and 
I  want  to  know  if  I  have  done  right,  as  a 
fellow-gardener  on  the  same  allotment  tells 
me  that  I  have  made  the  ground  unfit  for  the 
growing  of  Parsnips,  Onions  and  Beet.  I 
have  also  had  some  manure  from  a  stable, 
where  wood  shavings  are  used,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  if  that  will  be  of  any  benefit 
for  the  ground.  (In  Doubt,  Essex.) 

We  examined  the  soil  you  sent  us,  and 
found  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  clay,  with 
a  good' admixture  of  fine  gravel.  The  top 
spit  would  look  darker  in  colour,  owing  to 
the  presence  in  it  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  The  subsoil  appears  more  sandy, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  no  vegetable 
matter  in  it,  and  no  doubt  had  not  been  dis¬ 
turbed  since  it  was  laid  down  as  a  gravel 
bed  by  the  Thames.  Probably  it  has  only 
been  cultivated  by  the  plough  until  recently. 
Your  fellow -gardener  may  be  said  to  be 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  We  should 
not  hesitate  to  dig  over  and  otherwise  loosen 
with  pick  or  fork  the  layer  of  sand  in  the 
bottom  of  a  trench,  but  we  should  not  bring 
this  gravel  or  sand  up  to  the  top.  It  should 
be  left  where  it  is,  merely  covering  it  with 
the  good  soil  on  the  top.  In  future  years, 
however,  after  a  good  deal  of  many  re  has 
been  applied^  to  it,  the  depth  of  fertile  soil 
could  be  increased  until  the  whole  of  it  is 
well  incorporated  together.  There  is  really 
no  difference  between  the  top  and  bottom, 
except  the  presence  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  fop  spit,  as  a  result  of  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  hungry  soil 
for  some  years  to  come,  but  not  a  hopeless 
one.  It  simply  wants  plenty  of  manure.  As 
we  have  already  said,  the  gravel  should  not 
be  brought  to  the  top.  Your  trenching  will  do 
the-  soil  no  harm  for  either  of  those  crops 
you  mention,  if  you  have  not  brought  the 
barren  soil  to  the  top.  You  could  not  grow 
satisfactory  Parsnips  or  Beet  in  a  soil  only 
one  spit  deep,  so  your  aim  should  be  to 
deepen  it.  This  trenching  should  be  done 
as  early  in  the  winter  as  possible,  so  that 
the  soil  will  have  settled  down  firmly  be¬ 
fore  sowing  time.  We  do  not  like  the 
presence  of  wood  shavings  in  the  stable 
manure.  We  should  shake  out  the  shavings 
by  means  of  a  fork  and  then  burn  them, 
after  which  they  could  be  returned  to  the 
heap  of  manure  with  advantage. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2639.  Books  on  Technicalities. 

Are  there  any  cheap  text  books  on  the 
technicalities  of  crossing,  especially  for 
Sweet  Peas?  (West,  Berks.) 

Any  good  book  on  elementary  botany 
should  give  you  the  technicalities,  yen  require 
in  the  case  of  the  Sweet  Pea.  It  belongs,  of 
course,  to  the  order  Leguminosae,  and  all  the 
British  representatives  belong  to  the  same 
group  or  type  as  the  Sweet  Pea.  One  book 
is  “  Elementary  Botany,”  by  J.  W.  Oliver, 
published  by  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son,  30, 
Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C.,  price  2s.,  with 
postage  extra.  Another  is  “  Primer  of 
Botany,”  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  St. 
Martin’s  Street,  London,  W.C.,  price  is., 
with  postage  extra. 

2631.  Marketing:  Narcissi. 

Will  you  kindly  reply  to  the  following 
questions  re  growing  Narcissi  for  market? 
(1)  About  when  would  the  flowers  be  likely 
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to  fetch  the  best  prices?  I  am  told  that  if 
they  could  be  marketed  after  those  from  the 
Channel  Islands  are  finished  and  before 
British  open-air  Narcissi  are  ready  they 
would  make  a  good  price.  We  purpose  send- 
ingiours  to  Liverpool.  (2)  What  is  the  usual 
charge  made  by  salesmen  for  selling  Narcissi 
by  auction  ?  (3)  What  would  be  the  average 

price  made  when  English  Narcissi  grown 
outside  aie  plentiful  ?  (4)  I  am  told  that 

Narcissi  should  be  cut  before  fully  open 
and  put  in  water  in  a  dark  place  till  fully 
open,  then  tied  in  bundles  of  twelve  and 
the  stems  cut  evenly.  Is  this  correct?  (5) 
Should  any  tissue  paper  be  used  in  packing 
the  bundles  in  boxes,  and  should  the  flowers 
be  damped  slightly  before  despatched?  (6) 
Do  the  railway  companies  quote  a  special 
rate  for  this  class  of  produce?  Any  further 
information  will  be  most  acceptable  to  us. 
(March  Brown,  Anglesey.) 

(1)  The  best  prices  of  all  are  obtained 
about  Christmas,  as  Daffodils  are  then  very 
scarce.  Only  a  few  people  have  learned 
how  to  force  them  at  that  early  period  of 
the  year.  Then,  again,  if  you  can  place 
them  on  the  .market  after  the  supply  from 
the  Channel  Islands  is  getting  over,  you  will 
get  better  prices,  especially  if  you  manage 
to  place  them  on  the  market  -before  the  Lin¬ 
coln  growers  can  place  theirs.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  gauge  all  these  times  exactly,  and  in 
some  seasons  you  could  not  do  so,  because  : 
they  might  have  a  cold  season  in  the  Channel 
Islands  or  Scilly  Isles,  thus  retarding  the 
bulbs  till  well  into  the  season.  Then,  in 
your  situation  the  weather  might  be  mild, 
thus  enabling  you  tot  get  in  advance  of  your 
usual  time.  The  Lincoln  growers  might, 
however,  come  in  as  well,  and  this  clashing 
of  the  supplies  from  various  sources  would 
make  the  flowers  cheap."-  (2)  The  usual 
charge  made  by  salesmen  for  selling  by  auc¬ 
tion  is  10  per  cent.,  besides  wfiich  there 
would  be  various  other  market  expenses. 
These  may  vary  slightly  from  those  in  Lon¬ 
don,  though  in  general  they  would  not  vary 
very  greatly.  (3)  When  Narcissi  flowers  are 
very  plentiful,  you  might  only  get  is.  6d. 
to  3s.  per  box,  according  to  the  variety  and 
also  according  to  the  number  of  bunches  in 
a  box,  as  this  varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  flowers  and  the  length  of  the  stems.  You 
may  take  it  for  granted,-  however,  that  these 
figures  are  not  absolute.  There  are  so  many 
■things  which  cause  the  market  to  fluctuate 
that  you  should  endeavour  to  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  market  and  have  someone  to 
send  you  a  telegram  when  the  most  favour¬ 
able  time  for  sending  occurs.  (4)  Narcissi 
are  always  fresher  and  cleaner  when  cut 
before  they  are  fully  expanded,  so  that  you 
would  do  well  to  place  them  in  a  dark  room 
in  water  -till  they  open,  after  which  you 
could  tie  them  up  and  cut  them  neatly.  When  1 
cut  at  this  early  stage,  you  really  have  the 
whole  length  of  life  of  a  cut  Daffodil  flower. 

(5)  The  interior  of  the  boxes  should  decidedly 
be  lined  with  tissue  paper  to  keep  the  flowers 
from  -rubbing,  to  keep  them  clean,  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  dried  up  and  to  give  them 
a  more  valuable  and  choice  appearance  when 
placed  before  the  public.  If  they  were - 
loosely  huddled  in  a  box  thei-r  value  would 
be  greatly  depreciated.  If  the  stems  are 
fully  charged  with  water  while  the  flowers 
are  reaching  full  expansion  no  moistening  • 
of  the  flowers  will  be  necessary.  Indeed, 
you  would  only  encourage  heating  and  pos¬ 
sibly  rotting  of  the  flower-s  during  transit. 

(6)  There  are  -two  rates  for  the  despatch  of 
garden  produce,  etc.,  by  rail.  The  charge 
for  sending  the  flowers  at  the  owner’s  risk 
is  only  half  what  they  would  charge  for 
flowers  carried  at  the  risk  of  the  railwav 
company.  Even  then  they  might  get 
damaged,  and  you  would  have  to  p-rove  a 
good  deal  before  you-  could  get  the  railway 
company  to  pay  for  damage  done  You 
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THE  ROSE 

THE  PEOPLES  FLOWER. 
THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER, 


MISS  HEMUS’S 

Pedigree  Sweet  Peas. 

■■■MBMOHiBBEaMHiBBaaBanBaaHMR 


ALL  STRONG  AND  HOME-GROWN  PLANTS. 
NO  CONTINENTAL  WEAKLINGS. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Notice  the  following  Wonderful  Bargain; 

COLLECTION  “  C.” 

The  finest  selection  of  25  Garden  Boses  in  dwarf 
plants  possible  for  13/6  (with  Acme  Labels,  16/- ),  carriage 
and  packing  free  for  cash  with  order.  Details  on  application. 


350,000  FRifBT  TRIES 

Of  all  kinds  to  select  from. 

—  A  Grand  Stock  of  — 

SHRUBS  Sl  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  14,  giving  full  particulars,  post  free 
on  application  to — 

Messrs.  H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS, 

Dept.  4.  The  Nurseries  Ltd., 

SOUTHWELL.  NOTTS. 

ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

.  Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection. 

^  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Universal  Exhibition,  1900.  Silver 
Model.  Highest  Award. 

Oroii  4  oOkdor  da  Mtrlta  acricola, 

•diverse!  tobikttlso*  sf 

Parts,  1M7,  «7A,  «M. 

Tho  oaiy  modal 
awards*  te  this  /j.-  $ 
ta4“*'7- 

it? 

Mastic  Llquide 

r- DE  LHOMHE-LEFORT 
Specially  for  healinf  wounds. 
Kaaily  applied  with  a  brush. 

U,  rue  dee  Alouettee.  PARIS 


NATIVE  GUANO. 


Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for 
Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.,  4s.  per 
cwt  at  Works,  or  5s.  cwt.  carriage  paid  to  any  Station  in 
England.  Extracts  from  32nd  Annual  Collection  of  Reports: 

NATIVE  GUANO  FOR  P3TAT0BS,  VEiBTABLBO,  BTi. 

0.  LOCKE,  Cheltenham  :  “Potatoes,  onions,  and  cauli¬ 
flowers,  splendid  crops.  Good,  all-romnd  manure.” 

W.  YENTEN,  Sampford  Peverill :  “Potatoes,  excellent 
crop  :  free  from  disease  and  wireworm.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  FOR  FRUIT,  ROSBO,  TOMATOES,  ETO. 

A.  W.  Brinkman,  Hull:  “encumbers,  tomatoes,  and 
chrysanths.,  highly  satisfactory.” 

C.  ACCLETON,  Carlisle :  “  Finest  manure  ever  used  for 
vines,  peaches,  roses,  carnations,  etc.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  Ltd.,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  London,  E.O.,  where  32nd  year’s  testimonials, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained.  Agents  wanted. 


Seeds  of  Annual  Flowers 

I. 

for  all  Purposes, 

13  Packets,  post  free,  for  1/-. 


Collection  B. — 13  Packets  Best  Sweet  Peas,  our  selection, 

100  seeds  in  each  packet,  post  free .  1  /- 

Collection  0. — 13  oz.  Packets  Best  Sweet  Peas,  p->st  free  3/- 
Collection  G. — 13  Id  Packets  Best  Dwarf  Annuals  for 

Beds  and  Borders,  post  free  .  1/- 

Collection  H. — 13  Id.  Packets  Best  Annuals  for  cut 

flowers,  post  free  . j.  ...  ..  1/- 

Collection  I.— 13  Id.  Packets  Sweetly  Scented  Annuals, 

post  free .  1/. 

Collection  K.  —  13  Id.  Packets  Ornamental- leaved 

Annuals,  post  free  . 1/- 

Collection  Ka. — 13  Id.  Packets  Annual  Climbing  Plants, 

post  free . 1/- 

Collection  L. — 26  Jd.  Packets  of  Best  Annuals  for  all 
purposes,  post  free  ...  ...  .  - ...  ...  ...  If. 


BEKS,  Ltd.,  14,  Wapplng  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


Rui.<er  nf : — 

Fvelyn  Hemus  A.M.R.H.S.,  A  M..  N.SP.S  ,  F.C.C.,  Wood 
bridge.;  Paradise  Carmine.  A.M.R.H.S.,  F.C.C.  Wood- 
bridge;  Paradise  Ivory;  Paradise  White;  Paradise 
Regained  ;  Cream  Paradise,  etc ,  etc. 

The  above  mentioned  varieties  are  sold  out,  but  Miss  Hemus 
is  now  booking  orders  for  next  season  ;  and  she  still  has  a 
limited  supply  of  her  other  fine  novelties  and  all  standard 
varieties.  ADDRESS  : — 

MISS  HEMUS,  F.R.H.S., 

Holdfast  Hall,  UPTON  ON  SEVERN. 


MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY. 


For  HARDY  STUFF,  bound 
to  thrive- 

For  FOREST  TREES,  FRUIT 
TREES.  SHRUBS.  ROStS. 
PLANTS  BULB8,  SEEDS,  in 

any  quantity  or  variety.  State 
wants,  low  estimate  per  return. 

HEDGING  A  SPECIALITY. 
Privet  Quickthom  Beech, 
Plum,  Yew,  Holly,  etc.  Book¬ 
let  describing  30  sorts,  free. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  cheap 
offers. 

PLANTATIONS  CHEAPLY 
MADE.  LARCH  TREES,  2ft,  2,6 
dozen,  9/- 100  :  3ft..  4/-  dozen, 
15/-  100  ;  SPRUCE  FIRS,  lifr  . 
2/6  dozen,  10/-  100  ;  SSOfCH 
FIRS.  2ft.,  3/-  dozen,  12,6  100  ; 
POPLAR.  SILVER  LEAF,  rapid 
growtn,  very  handsome.  P. 
LOMBARDY  ( pyramidal 
growth),  5ft,  4/6  dozen,  15/- 

100  ;  7ft,  9/-  dozen,  25/-  100. 

BIRCH.  ASH,  ALDER,  CHESTNUT,  ELM,  HAZEL,  OAK. 
SYCAMORE.  MAPLE  -4ft,  4  6  dozen,  15/-  100  ;  5-6rt., 
20/-  100.  QUICKTHORN.  1ft..  2/6  100,  15/-  1,000  ;  lift,.  5/- 
100.  PRIVET  OVAL  (large  leaf),  l|ft.,  6,-  100.  40/- 1  000, 
BEECH,  ljft.,  6 /■  100.  MYR0BELLA  PLUM,  lift..  5/- 100. 
30/-  l.uoo.  LAUREL  R0TUNDIF0LIA,  1ft..  2/- dozen,  8/-  100  ; 
life.,  3/-  dozen,  15/-  100 

Tomato  Prodigiosue.— Popular  favourite,  unequalled 
for  earliness,  heavy  cropping,  flavour,  and  disease-resisting 
properties.  N umerous  testimonials  and  repeat  orders  from 
last  year’s  delighted  customers.  December  sown,  grown  in 
temperate  heat,  twice  trans  planted  from  boxes  ;  2(- 

dozen,  post  free,  with  full  cultural  directions.  Seed 
packets,  II-  each.  The  fruit  of  this  superb  dwarf, 
short-jointed  variety  is  smooth  and  of  medium  size,  borne 
on  large  trusses.it  finishes  with  a  point,  and  has  no  unsightly 
“eye."  Fruiterers  rush  for  it!  We  supply  many  traders 
in  Great  Britain,  who  will  have  no  other.  The  fruit 
realises  a  higher  price  than  ordinary  varieties. 

Raspberry  New  Prolific.  —  Distinct  new  variety, 
bright  red  canes,  makes  6ft.  one  season.  Marvellously 
vigorous  growth,  heavy  cropper,  large  bright  scarlet  fruit, 
grand  luscious  flavour.  Toung  cinea,  with  massive 
fibrous  roots,  1/6  doe..  6/-  190 ;  extra  stout  canes,  1/6  doz., 
li/-  100,  carriage  paid.  Everyone  shou'd  try  this  grand 
variety,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Rhubarb  St.  Martin.— Far  the  earliest  Red,  best  for 
forcing,  strong  2-year  clumps,  2/-  doe.,  10/-  100 ;  extra 
stout  clumps,  3/-  doz..  15/-  100,  carriage  forward. 

•abbage  Plants  -Early  Rainham.  Ellarns  Early,  dwarf, 
lOd.  100  ;  500  3/6.  Red  Cabbage.  1/- 100. 

Cheap  Collection.— 15  assorted  Flowering  Shrubs,  3/6; 
larger  selected,  6/9.  15  assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs,  3/6  : 

larger  selected  6  9.  15  assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs  for 

Window  Boxes,  Tubs,  etc.,  3/- ;  12  ertra  choi  ce,  5  6.  60  as¬ 
sorted  Shrubs  ana  Tress.  10/6  15  assorted  Forest  Trees. 
4ft.,  3  6  ;  6  7ft.  6/9.  12  Gooseberry,  12  red,  12  black  Cur¬ 

rants,  25  Raspberry  Can  ss,  5,6;  halt  quantity,  3/-.  3  Apple, 
2  Pear,  2  Plum  1  Cherry.  9/6  6  Climbing.  6  Bush  Roses. 

3,6  ;  extra  stout,  6/9.  12  Choice  assorted  Bush  Roses, 

dwarf,  3,6  ;  50  for  10/-.  Standard  Roses,  9'-  per  dozen. 

Beautiful  P.ants  for  early  Spring  Blooming— 100 
Wallflowers,  50  Daisies,  50  Pansies,  50  Forget- me-Noxs, 
20  Polyanthus,  20  Cornflowers.  3/9,  half  quantity,  2/9. 

Lovely  Hardy  Perennials,  (strong,  transplanted).—  Co¬ 
lumbines,  Arabis  Calllopsls  Michaemas  Daisy,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  Foxgloves  Canterbury  Bells,  Delphiniums 
Indian  Pinks,  Doronicums.  Hollyhocks.  Sunflowers. 
Mimulus.  Polyanthus.  Sweet  Williams,  IcMand  or  Orien¬ 
tal  Poppy.  Cailiardias  ;  all  6d.  dozen,  strong  plants 

Beautiful  Hardy  Climbers.  -  2  Virginia  Creeper.  6 
American  Bell  Vine,  2  Cle  uatis  Vitalba.  1  Gotoneaster, 
2  Honeysuckle,  4  Roses.  2  Euonymus,  1  Jasmine,  6  Irish 
Ivy.  4  Perennial  Pea,  (perenniali  3/-. 

Begonias  (Tuberous).— I  am  again  offering  my  famous 
“MAXIMA  GIGANTEA”  strain  in  first  size  tubers  only 
(average  circumference  34  to  4J  inches).  Tubers  from  this 
strain  obtained  many  prizes  for  my  customers  last  year. 
Many  single  blooms  measured  5  to  6  inches  across ! 
Yellows,  Whites,  Pinks,  Scarlets,  Coppers,  singles  213  doz., 
12/6  100 ;  doubles,  3/3  doz.,  17/6  100. 

Gloxinias,  choice  strain,  same  size,  2/6  doz.  All  post 
free,  with  FULL  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS.  Please  note 
that  small-sized  tubers  cannot  possibly  give  the  amount  of 
bloom  which  will  be  obtained  from  the  large  tubers  I  offer. 
3/6  and  larger  orders  carriage  paid,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


E.  GAYE  ""SS"  LOWESTOFT 
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CARTERS 

SPECIALITIES  £.  NOVELTIES 
CARTERS  SUNRISE  TOMATO. 

2f<o  t  3/6  per  packet. 

CARTERS  SCARLET  EMPEROR 
V  RUNNER  REAS, 

l^perpadKf  2t>pcr  pint  per  quart. 

CARTERS  QUITE  CONTENT 
MARROWFAT  PEA, 
Fperpackef  Sfeper  \  pint. 

CARTERS  LARGE  FLOWERED 
SWEET  PEAS. 

Rli  THE  FINEST  UP-TO-DATE  VARIETIES 
•  SEPARATE  OR  MIXED  • 

3  -  6^6  Ym  per  packet 

ALL  POST  FREE 


237-8,  HIGH  HOIBORN, 
LONDORw.c. 

My  City  Branch-.  53®  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

•  Opposite  Mansion  House  Station  • 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 
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would  have  to  prove  carelessness  or  neglect 
or  wilful  damage  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
company.  Despatch  at  the  owner’s  risk  is 
the  most  popular  method. 

263  2.  Cause  of  Hot  Water  Circulating. 

What  is  The  cause  of  hot  water  circulating 
in  a  heating  apparatus,  and  why  is  the  flow 
or  top  pipe  on  a  ji.se  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  house  and  then  falling  in  the  bottom 
pipe  to  the  boiler  ?  (Regular  Reader,  Notts.) 

Hot  water  is  in  a  greater  state  of  expansion  • 
than  oold  water,  and  is  consequently  lighter. 
Hot  wafer,  therefore,  will  always  rise  to 
the  top  and  cold  water  sink  to  the  bottom,  - 
simply  as  the  result  of  ordinary  gravitation.  ' 
The  flow  pipe  is  made  slightly  higher  at 
the  far  end  from  the  boiler  to  encourage  the 
regular  flow  of  the  water.  As  this  gets  away 
from  the  boiler  it  loses  its  heat  and  again 
becomes  heavy  and,  of  course,  finds  it  way 
by  the  return  pipe,  which  is  lower.  You 
might  have  a  flow  and  return  in  the  same 
pipe  as  you  would  in  a  kettle,  but  it  would 
not  circulate  so  quickly  or  readily  by  having 
two  opposing  currents. 

2633.  Temperature  of  House. 

What  temperature  should  two  rows  of  4  in. 
pipes  be  able  comfortably  to  keep  up  in 
winter  time,  day  and  night,  that  are  round 
three  sides  of  a  house  19  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide, 
13  ft.  high  at  the  top  and  5  ft.  at  the  front? 

It  is  a  lean-to.  (Regular  Reader,  Notts.) 

You  have  to  calculate  that  during  certain  ' 
nights  of  the  winter  the  temperature  is  liable 
to  fall  as  low  as  10  degs.,  that  is,  you  would 
have  22  degs.  of  frost  outside.  It  is  a  safe 
plan,  therefore,  to  calculate  the  requirements 
of  a  greenhouse  by  the  minimum  temperature 
you  are  likely  to  get  outside.  Even  by  this 
means,  if  the  pipes  seem  to  be  excessive 
under  ordinary  circumstances  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  slightly  below  or  slightly  above 
freezing,  it  would  be  wrong  to  put  in  pipes 
merely  to  maintain  a  temperature  calculated 
on  this  basis.  The  piping  you  mention  would  , 
onlv  raise  the  temperature  to  something  like 
43  (legs,  with  a  temperature  at  10  degs.  out- 
s.de.  To  maintain  the  temperature  you  would 
have  to  drive  your  boilers,  and  your  plants-- 
would  suffer  owing  to  the  .aridity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  YVe  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  you ' 
cannot  get  a  higher  temperature  in  that  housp 
by  the  piping  you  mention,  but  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  it  when  hard  frost  pre¬ 
vailed  or  when  very  cold  east  winds  are 
blowing,  while  freezing  is  taking  place  at 
the  same  time. 

2634.  Two  or  Three  Pows  of  Piping. 

Do  you  consider  that  for  a  house  iq  ft. 
long.  16  ft.  wide  and  13  ft.  high  at  the  top 
end,  5  ft.  high  at  the  front,  a  lean-to,  two 
rows  of  4  in.  pipes  around  the  sides  of  the 
house  and  three  rows  of  4  in.  pipes  on  the 
third  or  front  side  of  the  house  sufficient 
piping  to  maintain  an  intermediate  tempera¬ 
ture  during  the  winter  months?  What 
should  an  intermediate  temperature  be  dur¬ 
ing  day  and  night  in  the  winter  time? 
(Regular  Reader,  Notts.) 

The  minimum  night  temperature  of  an  in¬ 
termediate  house  in  winter  should  be  some-  - 
thing  like  50  degs.  It  depends,  of  course,, 
what  you  actual!}'  want  to  grow 'in  the  house. 

1  hat  temperature  should  be  raised  to  pc;  degs. 
during  the  day  by  artificial  heat.  Then,  if 
the  sun  is  shining  strongly,  it  might  even  .. 
rise  to  60  degs.  We  scarcely  think  you  have 
sufficient  piping  to  keep  up  that  temperature. 

In  our  estimation,  with  the  temperature  out¬ 
side  at  10  degs.  Fah.,  the  piping  would  only 
give  you  a  temperature  of  45  degs.  with  ease. 

1  he  better  plan  would  be  to  put  three  ¥ow.S  . 
of  piping  round  the  ends  as  well  as  the  front 
side  of  that  house.  That  would  give  you 
1:3  ft.  of  4  in.  piping  for  the  house,  and 
if  the  boiler  is  in  good  working  order,  you 
should  have-  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a 
suitable  temperature  even  during  severe 
weather, 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(A.  Jameson)  1,  Erica  carnea ;  2,  Corpus 
Mas ;  3,  Lonicera  fragrantissima ;  4,  Jas- 
minum  nudiliorum. 

(T.  W.  W.)  1,  Epiphyllum  truncatum  ;  2, 
Begonia  weltoniensis ;  3,  Saxifraga  sarmen- 


“  What  is  a  leaf  mould  and- how  shall  I 
make  one  ?”  is  a-  question  which  amused 
me  a  little  when  I  received  it  by  post. 
As  there  are  probably,,  at’  feast,  some"' 
readers  who  have  hazy  ide-as  about  leaf 
mould,  1  will,  in  a  few  lines,  describe 
What  Leaf  Mould  is. 

Leaf  mould  consists  of  dead  leaves  pure 
and  simple.  There  is,  or  should  be,  no 
admixture  of  soil  or  mould  from  the  gar¬ 
den,  nothing  but  the  dead  leaves  as  they 
fall  from  the  trees  and  are  brushed  or 
raked  up  in  autumn  and  winter.  The 
mould,  which  gives  the  s-tuff  its  earthy- 
name,  is  formed  by  the  decay  of  the 
leaves,  but  the  best  leaf  mould  is  always' 
more  flabby  than  powdery,  so  that  mould 
is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer. 

Leaf  mould  is  formed  by  stacking  dead 
leaves  in  the  open  air  and  allowing  them 
to  lie  until  they  rot  and  fall  to  pieces. 
A  shed  is  not  a  desirable  storage  place,  as 
wet  is  essential  to  the  decay  and  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  leaves.  Oak  leaves  make 
the  best  leaf  mould,  followed  by  Beech, 
Lime,  and  Elm.  When  woody  leaves 
like  Horsechestnut,  are  used,  the  mould 
should  be  sifted  through  a  square  meshed 
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tosa ;  4,  Gasteria  verrucosa ;  5,  Pteris  serru-  - 
lata. 

(G.  F.  Reid)  1,  Acacia  Drummondii ;  2, 
Acacia  armata  ;  3,  Cyrtomium  falcatum ;  4, 
Scirpus  oernuus  (often  named  Isolepis. 
gracilis). 


sieve  before  using.  One  part  of  leaf 
mould  to  two  parts  of  loam  forms  the 
basis  of  most  potting  soils. 

Why  Rhubarb  is  Forced  in  Darkness. 

Not  only  is  growth  more  rapid  in  dark¬ 
ness  than  in  light,  but  it  is  found  that 
Rhubarb  grown  in  the  dark  and  kept 
nicely  moist  is-better  in  appearance  than 
and  much  superior  in  flavour  to-  that 
forced  in  the  light.  Hence  we  cover  out¬ 
door  Rhubarb  with  pots  and  boxes  during 
forcing,  and  grow  indoor  Rhubarb  in 
Mushroom  houses  ;  or  under  darkened 
stages  in  the  greenhouse. 

The  Pip  of  a  Flower. 

When  pip  is  used  in  connection  with 
flowers  it  signifies  an  individual  blossom 
in  a  collection  or  truss.  Thus,  florists  \ 
call  the  inflorescence  of  the  Auricula  and 
Zonal  Pelargonium  a  truss,  but  each  in¬ 
dividual  flower,  in  the  truss  is  called  a 
pip.  And  pip  is  so  used  with  many  other 
flowers, -but  always  in  the  same  sense.  \ 
Pip  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  the  seed 
in  Apples,  the  latter  being  from  this 
called  Pippin  fruits. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Address  The  Secretary, 


You  cannot  do  better  than  consult 
our  Illustrated  Guide  for  Amateur 
Gardeners,  Sprint/,  1908, 16)  )topp, 
190  illustrs.,  2  beautifully  coloured 
plates,  and  many  cultural  h  ints. 

In  it  you  will  find  catalogued  I 
every  description  of  Vegetable  and  j 
Flower  Seeds,  all  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  at  moderate  prices. 

It  deals  also  largely  with  Fruit  I 
Trccs.Roscs,  andPlants,  infact  with  | 
Everyth  ingRequ  iredf or  theGarden. 

Our  reputation  has  been  built  up  | 
on  the  QUALITY  of  the  seeds  and  j 
plants  ice  sell. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  to  all  intending  j 
purchasers  on  receipt  of  3d.  to  cover  \ 
..actual,  cost  of  postage. 


DANIELS  BROS.  Ltd. 


By  Appointment 
To  H.M.  The  King. 


NORWICH. 
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Urn. 

Prunus  davidiana,  David’s  plum, 

A  singing  tree  that  makes  in  flowers  its 
praise ; 

Leafless  it  fronts  the  February  days 
Wherein  no  Lilies  bud,  no  Hawthorns 
come. 

Red  blossom  flaming  over  naked  boughs, 
A  song  of  rosy  fire,  a  blossoming  spray7, 
This  tree  is  alien,  out  of  far  Cathay 
Its  forbears  came,  and  yret  this  opal  day 
For  David’s  God  its  latent  flowers  arouse. 

Prunus  davidiana,  while  you  may 
Bloom  and  be  beautiful  beyond  compare, 
We  shall  remember,  when  no  flowers  you 
bear 

And  Arum  Lily  shows  her  golden  thrum. 
That  you  alone,  in  exquisite  array, 

Made  of  your  flowers  a  psalm  near  God’s 
own  house. 

Nora  Chesson, 

In  “One  and  All  Gardening.” 


What  will  Survive  in  the  Cold 
Greenhouse? 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  many  ama¬ 
teurs  are  intensely7  interested  in  experi¬ 
menting  in  a  cold  house.  W  hat  will 
succeed,  what  will  survive  the  winter  in 
the  hardiest  and  sturdiest  manner,  and, 
alas!  what  will  succumb?  These,  and 
similar  questions  we  ask  ourselves  at  this 
stage,  for  this  winter  has,  I  think,  been 
a  particularly  trying  one,  far  more  so  than 
was. the  last.  It  is  a  wonderful  protection 
to  have  a  layer  of  snow  over  your  cold 
house  roof  during  sharp  frost,  and  this  we 
had  last  winter,  but  lacked  during  the 
present  one  at  this  time,  when  the  wind 
was  bitterest.  Therefore,  it  has  proved  a 
severer  test  to  the  cold-house  plants. 

Those  that  have  suffered  no  injury  in 
spite  of  several  degrees  of  frost  I  find  are 
Plumbago  capensis  (this  and  the  others 
were  covered  over  with  newspapers  when 
the  thermometer  was  below  32  degs.  in 
the  house),  Diplacus  glutinosus,  Coro- 
nilla  glauca,  Azalea  mollis,  Camellias, 
Cytisus  racemosus,  Grevillea  robusta, 
Ferns  in  variety,  including  Pteris,  Maiden¬ 
hair,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  and  others, 
Seedling  Chinese  Primulas,  Carnations, 
Phydlocactus,  Fuchsias,  Dracaenas,  As¬ 
paragus  Sprengeri  and  Asparagus  plumo- 
sus,  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  South  African  Ipo- 
moeas,  to  mention  a  fair  proportion. 
Among  those  to  be  removed  to  warmer 
quarters  to  save  their  lives  after  more 
or  less  severe  injury  were  Aloes,  Kalan- 
choe,  Arum  Lilies,  and  Cinerarias.  A 
plant  that  utterly  succumbed  was  the  good 
old-fashioned  Candle  Plant  (Kleinia  ar- 
ticulata),  which  was  about  to  produce  its 
flowers,  and  many  of  the  Cinerarias  and 
Gazanias. 

Experimenting  in  the  Cold  Greenhouse. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  we  may 
experiment  by  growing  various  things 
from  seed  sown  at  the  present  time  in 
heat,  or  a  little  later,  with  a  view  to 
watching  them  through  cold-house  condi¬ 
tions  next  winter.  With  this  idea  in  view, 
I  am  ordering  seed  of  Swainsonia,  both  the 
pink  and  the  white  varieties  ;  I  have  grown 
this  before  and  brought  it  successfully7 
through  a  winter ;  Rehmannia,  Calceo¬ 
laria  grandiflora,  Cassia  corymbosa 
(lately  noticed  in  Gardening  World), 
Cuphea  ignea,  which  may  be  treated  as 
an  ordinary  half-hardy  annual,  as  it 
flowers  the  first  year. 

I  ought  to  say  that  I  have  never  known 
Cinerarias  to  suffer  quite  so  badly  as  this 
year,  but  they  were  coming  into  flower, 
and  my7  impression  is  that  the  plants  that 
have  no  stem  resist  cold  better  than  those 
which  have  developed  it;  the  Primulas 
were  very7  backward,  and  have  not  suffered 
in  the  least,  and  I  have  determined  that 
the ,  Calceolaria  grandiflora  shall  be  as 
backward  at  the  advent  of  next  winter. 
The  Arum  Lilies  were  in  full  bud,  and 
they  suffered  badly,  both  forward  and 


backward  plants  alike.  I  fear  they  are 
not  subjects  I  can  recommend  for  a  cold 
house  unless  they  can  be  taken  to  warmer 
quarters  during  sharp  spells  of  frost,  or 
the  frost  can  be  kept  out  entirely. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  disasters,  in  spite  of 
failures  and  disappointments,  there  is  no 
phase  of  gardening  more  fascinating  than 
the  cold  house,  as,  I  believe,  many  readers 
of  Gardening  World  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  ;  the  very  element  of  uncertainty  is 
part  of  its  charm. 

Spring  Planting. 

This  may7  be  taken  in  hand  if  the 
weather  is  open  and  a  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  plants  after  frosts.  Of 
course,  anything  that  is  at  all  tender,  or 
is  impatient  of  removal,  should  be  left 
until  the  middle  of  March,  or  even  later. 
Thus,  the  first  week  or  two  in  April  is 
soon  enough  for  the  large-flowered  early 
Chrysanthemums,  where  plants  are 
divided  instead  of  cuttings  being  taken. 
WTe  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
plants  reared  from  cuttings  are  better 
than  divided  portions  of  old  plants,  but 
the  cuttings  should  have  been  inserted 
rather  earlier,  especially  where  they  can¬ 
not  have  a  little  bottom  heat  to  help 
them  during  the  rooting  time ;  but  where 
this  is  available,  cuttings  put  in  now  will 
make  good  flowering  plants  by  their 
blooming  season. 

Single  Chrysanthemums. 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  claims  of 
the  single  varieties ;  every  year  these  are 
becoming  more  popular.  Some  of  them 
are  suitable  for  out-of-door  culture,  but 
it  is  as  pot  plants,  I  think,  that  they  are 
especially  valuable.  Crown  Jewel  pleased 
me  immensely  last  season,  so  also  did  the 
wine-coloured  Roupell  Beauty7;  Exquisite 
certainly  deserves  its  name;  while  some 
very7  decorative  pink  tones  are  secured  in 
Pink  Perfection,  Pink  Pet,  and  Rachael. 
These  single  varieties  are  excellent  for 
the  amateur.  I  noticed  what  a  prominent 
place  they  took  at  the  November  Show  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
Rooted  cuttings  can  be  bought  a  little 
later,  but  anyone  wishing  to  root  them 
himself— and  that  surely  is  the  interest¬ 
ing-  thing  to  do — should  secure  them  at 
once. 

Tropaeolum  speciosum. 

Many  find  it  difficult  to  establish  this 
plant.  The  present  is  about  the  best  time 
to  plant  it.  The  most  favourable  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  cool  side  of  a  paling,  which 
allows  of  the  plant  reaching  over  to  the 
sunnier  side. 

F.  Norfolk. 


Japanese  Bulb  Industry. 

Japan’s  export  bulb  industry  has  grown 
enormously  of  late  years.  4,699  cases,  or 
about  30  tons  measurement,  of  Lily  bulbs 
were  recently  shipped  to  Vancouver,  B.C. 
The  bulbs  numbered  1,057,000,  and  were 
principally  Lilium  longiflorum. 
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AN  IDEAL  BORDER, 


By  W.  G.  GLOVER. 

It  is  now  time  to  see  about  planting  and 
rearranging  the  herbaceous  borders,  and 
to  those  who  are  contemplating  doing  so 
a  few  hints  may  not  be  altogether  in¬ 
appropriate.  To  my  mind  there  is  often 
too  much  overcrowding  done  in  planting 
herbaceous  borders  in  these  days,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  hardy  annuals  and  biennials  never 
even  get  a  look  in.  Now  this  is  a  sad  mis¬ 
take,  for  what  can  be  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  than  bold  groups  of  Hollyhocks, 
with  a  touch  of  salmon  here  and  there 
from  the  Shirley  Poppies  ?  The  Dahlia 
has  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  border  plant, 
which  is  a  great  pity,  as  the  plants  aie 
such  splendid  subjects  for  late  blooming. 
There  is  no  need  of  planting  in  the  border 
gross  growing  plants  which  would  be 
much  better  for  the  wild  garden,  or  for 
planting  among  shrubs.  Preference 
should  be  given  to  such  delightful  plants 
as  Paeonies,  single  and  double,  Achillea 
The  Pearl,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  and  S. 
caucasica  alba,  Physostegia  virginica, 
Helenium  pumilum,  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  Inula  glandulosa, 
Geum  coccineum,  and  G.  montanum, 
Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Echinacea  purpurea, 
Eryngium  alpinum,  Anthericum,  Lili- 
astrum,  Anthemis  E.  C.  Buxton,  Echinops 
Ritro,  Anemone  japonica,  Aquilegia 
caerulea,  and  A.  chrysantha. 

Gvpsophila  panic-ulata,  Erigeron 
speciosus,  Catananche  caerulea,  and  C. 
alba,  monarda  didyma,  Gaillardias  in 
variety,  Delphinium  in  variety,  Cam¬ 
panula  persicifolia,  and  C.  p.  alba  plena, 
and  Helleborus  niger  are  all  very  useful 
for  cut  flowers.  Two  feet  should  be 
allowed  between  each  plant,  and  this  can 
be  filled  with  such  glorious  bulbs  as 
Gladioli,  Liliums,  Narcissi,  and  Mont- 
bretias.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  put 
more  than  four  bulbs  in  each  space. 
Such  tall  growing  subjects  as  Hollyhocks 
should  be  planted  at  the  back  of  the 
border. 

We  now  come  to  the  front  of  the  border, 
and  for  this  we  have  a  host  of  lovely 
plants,  such  as  Arabis  albida,  Achillea 
umbellata  argentea,  Anthemis  montana, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  Dianthus  alpinus,  Moss 
Phloxes,  Gypsophila  dubia,  Alpine  Auri¬ 
culas,  Aubrietia  purpurea,  and  A.  Leicht- 
linii ,  \iolas  in  all  colours,  and  Dianthus 
Crimson  Bedder.  Other  spaces  can  be 
filled  with  such  beautiful  annuals  as  Lo¬ 
belias,  Petunias,  Salpiglossis,  Clarkias, 
Verbenas,  Asters,  Stocks,  and  Coreopsis 
tinctoria. 

There  are  numerous  other  pretty  and 
useful  hardy  herbaceous  plants  that  can 
be  recommended  for  those  who  do  not 
care  for  the  hardy  annuals.  Such  splen¬ 
did  subjects  as  autumn  Phloxes,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  maximum,  Dicentra  spectabilis, 
Aster  Novae-Angliae  rubra,  Helenium 
autumnale  striatum,  Iris  Princess  of 
Wales,  I.  flavescens,  I.  coeleste,  I.  pallida, 
Saxifraga  umbrosa,  Campanula  carpatica, 
and  C.  q.  alba.  All  these  are  good 
plants  for  the  mixed  border,  and  they  give 
a  profusion  of  lovely  blooms  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  A  border 
planted  on  the  above  lines  cannot  fail  to 
give  satisfaction  as  well  as  being  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  its  possessor. 


Violet  Sweetmeats. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Violet  were  highly  thought  of, 
and  a  conserve  called  Violet  sugar  was 
largely  consumed  by  “persons  of  quality.” 
At  the  present  day,  Violettes  glaces,  or 
Violet  flowers  covered  with  sugar,  can  be 
purchased  at  any  French  confectioners. 

Horse  Show  in  a  Flower  Garden. 

For  the  Second  International  Horse 
Show  to  be  held  at  Olympia  next  June  the 
huge  building  is  to  be  transformed  into 
a  veritable  flower’  garden.  Upon  the 
scheme  of  decoration  ^30,000  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended,  most  of  the  money  being  ex¬ 
pended  on  flowers.  The  ring  is  to  be 
banked  up  with  Rhododendrons,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Fuchsias  and  Roses,  the  floral 
decorations  here  being  changed  every 
day,  so  .that  a  sequence  of  new  displays 
will  be  seen.  The  annexe,  the  galleries, 
the  passages,  and  the  stables  will  be  pro¬ 
fusely  decked  out  in  specimens  of  all 
flowers  which  bloom  in  June.  The  sum 
of  ^2,000  is  being  spent  in  Crimson 
Rambler  Roses  alone.  Furthermore,  the 
galleries  are  to  be  made  into  promenades, 
with  gardens,  flower  beds,  fountains,  and 
trees. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
■write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fullp  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  .Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Albert  R.  Gould  ”  for  the  article 
on  “Plants  f  r  Home  Decoration,”  page  126. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  T.  S.  Dick  ”  for  the  article 
on  “Cure  for  Vines  Bleeding”;  and  another 
to  “  D.  V,  E.  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Autumn 
Sown  Sweet  Peas  in  Pots,”  page  122. 


GARDEN  EDGINGS, 


By  GEO.  A.  FISHER. 

The  question  of  “edgings”  is  one  that 
is  not  sufficiently  considered  by  the  aver¬ 
age  amateur,  and  consequently  one  often 
sees  an  otherwise  fine  floral  effect  utterly 
spoilt  by  some  unsuitable  or  unsightly 
bordering ;  and  I  rather  fancy  the  reason 
why  inartistic  square  beds  and  stiff 
straight  borders  are  the  general  rule  in 
small  gardens  is  the  cheapness,  coupled 
with  the  easy  manipulation,  of  wood  or 
battens,  as  against  the  initial  expense  of 
tiles  or  any  other  material  adapted  to 
graceful  curves  and  circles. 

Yet  even  wood  can  be  bent,  if  notches 
are  cut  at  intervals,  and  the  battens 
soaked  to  prevent  them  splitting  when  the 
pressure  is  put  on.  Previous  to  laying 
down  it  should  be  well  tarred,  and  painted 
grey  or  green  on  the  outside  it  becomes  a 
serviceable  and  neat-looking  edging. 

Even  when  the  more  costly  articles  are 
used,  however,  some  little  discretion  is 
necessary.  The  heavy  scroll  tile,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  not  suitable  for  small  beds  or 
intricate  patterns,  nor  does  it  make  neat 
corners,  and  for  these  purposes  plain  tiles 
or  those  of  smaller  design  are  required. 
But  in  the  flower  garden,  at  any  rate,  no¬ 
thing  looks  better  than  what  may  be 
termed  “live  edgings,”  which  include 
Box,  turf,  Ivy  or  Thrift,  Saxifrage,  and 
indeed  any  dwarf-growing  plant  that  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

Of  these,  perhaps,  the  first-named,  if 
kept  neatly  trimrqed,  can  claim  pride  of 
place,  owing  to  its  hardiness  and  ever¬ 
green  nature.  But  if  Box-edging  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  out  of  hand  there  is  no 
more  harmful  and  untidy  object  in  the 
garden,  for  not  only  does  it  harbour  slugs 
and  other  vermin,  but  it  keeps  the  paths 
wet  and  spoils  the  growth  of  any  plants 
placed  immediately  behind  it. 

When  this  occurs  the  old  overgrown 
roots  should  be  dug  up  and  shortened, 
and  the  soil  renovated.  Then,  having 
firmed  down  well,  a  trench  should  be 
dug  and  the  Box  replaced  evenly,  and 
trimmed  with  a  sharp  pair  of  shears  to 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  the 
same  being  the  width  at  the  bottom  taper¬ 
ing  to  about  two  inches  at  the  top,  which 
is  ample  for  an  ordinary  flower-bed.  A 
box-edging  thus  renewed  and  cut  once  or 
twice  during  the  summer  will  last  for 
years. 

Turf,  too,  is  quite  first-rate  for  this 
purpose  if  neatly  bevelled  and  closely 
dinned,  the  width,  of  course,  varying  with 
the  size  of  the  bed  or  the  depth  of  the 
border.  But  I  should  recommend  this 
only  to  the  untiring  enthusiast,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  unlimited  attention,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  showery  weather,  when  it  grows  apace, 
and  unless  constantly  looked  after,  soon 
grows  uneven  and  unkempt. 

For  a  very  wide  border  of  perennials, 
or  as  a  margin  to  the  shrubbery,  nothing 
is-better  than  a  double  row  of  chalk-flints 
or  clinker-bricks  with  soil  filled  between, 
into  which  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Arabis, 
and  other  trailing  plants  may  be  placed, 
which,  spreading  over  the  stones,  will 
soon  render  the  whole  natural  and  artistic, 
and  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  tall- 
growing  flowers  and  shrubs  behind. 
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.  .  The  Culture  of  .  . 

Sweet  Peas. 


There  are,  perhaps,  few  plants  that  give 
so  much  pleasure  for  a  little  outlay  as 
the  Sweet  Pea.  Almost  anyone  can  grow 
Sweet  Peas  sufficiently  well  to  make  the 
little  trouble  involved  a  source  of  plea¬ 
sure  ;  and  there  is  no  garden,  either  great 
or  small,  that  would  not  look  the  brighter 
for  having  these  plants  in  them  during 
the  summer  months. 

Soil  Preparation. 

Anv  good  garden  soil  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  good  Sweet  Peas.  The  ground 
'should  be  rich,  plenty  of  well-decayed 
manurt  being  dug  in  previous  to  sowing. 
This  is  best  done  in  autumn,  and  left 
rough.  If  not  practicable  in  autumn,  do 
it  as  early  in  the  new  year  as  the  weather 
permits,  well  working  in  plenty  of  good 
farmyard  manure  that  has  been  lying  in 
a  heap  since  the  previous  autumn ;  or  old 
hotbed  or  Mushroom-bed  manure  is  also 
of  the  utmost  value.  Dig  in  as  deeply  as 
possible,  which  will  answer  as  well  as 
trenching. 

Sowing. _ 

Sow  your  Sweet  Peas  as  soon  as  the 
soil  will  work  well,  and  in  the  open,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the"  locality.  The  best  time 
would  be  about  the  middle  of  February, 
and- continue  to  the  end  of  March  or 
April,  sowing  a  row  in  May  for  a  succes- 
s’on  of  bloom.  In  the  milder  parts  of 
the  kingdom  the  seeds  may  be  sown  as 
early  as  October  and  November,  but  in 
some  places  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  tak¬ 
ing  this  risk.  An  early  row  can  be  had 
from  a  sowing  made  in  pots  or  boxes  at 
the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruarv,  in  cold  frames  or  greenhouse, 
planting  out  at  the  end  of  March. 


The  seeds  should  be  sown  about  two 
inches  deep,  rather  thinly,  say,  one  or 
two  inches  between  each  seed,  in  double 
lines,  six  to  eight  inches  apart,  and  four 
to  six  feet  between  each  double  row.  Thin 
out  when  two  inches  high  to  four  or  six 
inches  or  more  from  plant  to  plant. 
Never  grow  Sweet  Peas  thickly  if  you  wish 
for  the  best  results.  Neatly  stake  with 
undressed  twiggy  sticks,  not  less  than 
six  feet  high.  If  birds  or  mice  are  likely 
to  be  troublesome,  steep  the  seeds  for 
fifteen  minutes  in  paraffin  oil  before  sow¬ 
ing.  It  will  not  affect  the  germination. 
Mulching. 

This  mulching  of  the  ground  is  of  great 
imnortance.  Always  mulch  before  the 
hot  weather  sets  in ;  the  best  time  would 
be  after  a  heavy  rain.  By  this  method 
you  cover  up  and  retain  the  moisture, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  get  if  left  until 
after  a  spell  of  hot  dry  weather. 

To  keep  a  plentiful  supply  of  cut  Sweet 
Peas,  take  off  all  seed  pods  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  If  allowed  to  remain  and  ripen, 
all  blooming  soon  comes  to  an  end.  Cut 
your  blooms  every  day,  and  the  more  you 
will  have  to  cut. 

Dorchester.  ’  H.  W.  WAKELY. 

- - 

Examination  in  Horticulture  for  Lads  and 
Young  Men. 

An  examination  in  elementary  horticul¬ 
ture  for  lads  and  young  men  under  19 
years  of  age  will  be  held  under  the 
"auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  on  Wednesday,  March  25th,  in  as 
many  different  centres  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  as  circumstances  may  de¬ 
mand.  The  general  conduct  of  this  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  on  similar  lines  to  that 
of  the  more  general  examination.  In¬ 
tending  candidates  should  write  at  once 
for  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vin¬ 
cent  Square,  London,  S.M  . 


.  .  A  Beautiful 


Candytuft 


(Aethioncn.a  pulchellum). 


For  some  years  past  a  considerable 
number  of  very  pretty  flowers  have  been 
introduced  to  cultivation  belonging  to  the 
genus  Aethionema.  Some  of  these  have 
been  named  Candytufts,  and  though  they 
belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  true 
Candytufts,  the  correct  name  for  the  latter 
would  be  Iberis.  The  habit  of  the  plants 
of  the  various  species  of  Aethionema  is 
also  very  similar  to  the  Candytufts,  ex¬ 
cept  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  much  dwarfer, 
more  compact  in  habit,  and  the  flowers 
are  frequently  of  some  shade  of  blush, 
pink  or  rose  colour.  The  flowers  of  the 
species  under  notice  are  of  a  soft  pink, 
and  produced  in  such  number  as  to  form 
quite  a  pretty  spot  on  the  rockery  where 
they  bloom.  The  leaves  are  also  small, 
linear  and  of  a  sea-green  hue.  The  whole 
plant  varies  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  height, 
and  healthy  pieces  present  quite  a  cheer¬ 
ful  aspect  by  reason  of  the  profusion  of 
flowers.  Our  photograph  was  taken  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  towards  the  end 
of  June. 

Ae.  pulchellum  is  a  perennial  which 
may  be  propagated  by  seeds  when  ob¬ 
tainable,  but  healthy  plants  will  always 
furnish  plenty  of  cuttings,  which  can  be  in¬ 
serted  in  July  or  August,  in  pots  of  light 
sandy  soil,  and  placed  under  a  hand-light 
or  cold  frame.  They  may  be  potted  off 
singly  in  small  pots  as  soon  as  rooted,  or 
kept  in  the  cutting  pots  till  spring,  and 
then  potted  till  they  get  larger,  or  plan¬ 
ted  out  on  the  rocked  in  April. 


A  HEALTHY  man  is  the  complement  of 
the  seasons,  and  in  winter  summer  is  in 
his  heart. — Thoreau. 


Aethionema  pulchellum. 


~\Lac!aren  and  Sons. 
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THE  GARDENING 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject , 

Letters  shoidd  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


Anemones. 

The  planting  of  Anemones  this  month 
means  a  very  late  and  useful  display  of 
ever-welcome  flowers,  and  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  very  large  range 
of  colours,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
shades  of  colour  (the  main  colours,  red 
and  blue)  it  is  much  to  be  wondered  at 
that  people  do  not  become  more  enthusi¬ 
astic.  Soil  is  not  a  very  great  considera¬ 
tion  if  it  be  fairly  rich  and  moist,  and  the 
•  hady  side  of  the  garden  suits  them  best. 
I  cannot  give  a  long  list  of  varieties,  but 
nearly  all  are  good,  and  can  be  obtained 
for  as  little  as  three  shillings  per  hun¬ 
dred.  D.  V.  E. 


Calceolarias  for  the  Conservatory. 

To  grow  these  beautiful  flowering 
plants,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  June, 
hill  with  fine  light  soil  a  well  drained 
*eed  pan,  water,  and  allow  to  drain.  Mix 
the  seed  with  a  little  fine  sand,  and 
slightly  cover  with  fine  soil.  Place  the 
pan  in  a  cold,  shady  frame.  As  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle  prick  off  the 
seedlings  into  a  box.  When  the  plants 
have  made  four  leaves  pot  into  three  inch 
pots,  winter  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house.  By  February  the  plants  will  be 
ready  for  the  flowering  pots,  which  should 
be  seven  inch  ones.  Stake  neatly,  and 
shade  from  bright  sunshine. 

Monkseaton.  T.  M. 


Small  and  Large  Flowered  Pansies. 

I  always  buy  seed  of  giant-flowered 
Pansies  only,  such  as  Trimardeau,  Bug- 
not,  Odier,  etc.  Formerly  I  sowed  in 
February,  March  or  April  in  pots  or  boxes 
and  planted  them  out.  The  first  flowers 
were  small.  No  matter,  the  coming  ones 
will  be  larger,  I  thought.  I  waited 
patiently.  Further  buds  appeared,  but 
the  heat  of  summer  had  come.  The 
flowers  developed  well  now,  were  indeed 
larger,  but  the  hotter  it  became  the 
smaller  grew  the  flowers  of  my  Pansies. 
Naturally  I  tried  late  summer  sowing, 
which  is  more  strongly  recommended  than 
sowing  in  spring.  I,  therefore,  sowed  in 
August,  and  planted  out  the  seedlings  in 
the  fall  near  a  wall  protecting  the  plants 
against  wind.  During  the  fall  buds  ap¬ 
peared  in  small  numbers.  The  flowers 
were  fairly  large,  but  not  so  large  as  could 
have  been  expected  from  fancy  seed.  The 
main  flowering  in  spring  produced  small 
flowers  only.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  A  gar¬ 
dener  told  me  to  sow  at  the  end  of  July 
m  pots  filled  with  a  compost  consisting  of 
two-thirds  of  good  garden  soil  and  one- 
third  part  of  sand.  I  planted  the  seed¬ 
lings  near  the  wall  already  mentioned  for 
protection,  after  having  prepared  a  com¬ 
post  for  them  out  of  doors  as  for  pots. 
The  plants  grew  very  luxuriantly,  and 
feuds  appeared  in  due  course.  However, 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ss.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


I  did  not  allow  the  buds  to  open,  but 
pinched  them  out,  partly  or  completely 
preventing  the  exhaustion  of  the  plants. 
I  covered  them  slightly  with  dry  leaves 
to  protect  them  from  intense  frost,  but 
removed  this  covering  early  in  spring. 
The  Pansies  produced  in  spring  from 
these  strong  plants  were  magnificent 
giant-flowered  ones,  the  colours  being 
splendid  and  well  defined.  Flowers  cul¬ 
tivated  in  this  manner  would  cause  great 
surprise  when  they  come  into  bloom. 

S.  Savoly.  . 

Budapest. 


Carrots  for  Exhibition. 

To  obtain  monstrous  Carrots  such  as 
seen  on  the  exhibition  table,  the  ground 
should  be  deeply  trenched  during  winter, 
working  in  plenty  of  soot  as  the  work 
proceeds.  During  the  first  week  of  April, 
weather  permitting,  rake  the  surface  down 
level.  Afterwards  stretch  a  line  across 
the  ground  18  inches  apart,  then,  with 
a  crowbar  against  the  line,  holes  should 
be  made  12  inches  apart  and  2  feet  deep. 
These  must  be  filled  up  with  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  sifted  loam,  two  parts  leaf 
soil,  and  a  half  part  of  wood  ashes  and 
dry  powdered  fowl  manure.  Make  the 
soil  moderately  firm,  and  sow  a  few  seeds 
on  the  top  tof  each,  to  be  ultimately 
thinned  out  to  one.  Keep  them  well 
watered  during  dry  weather,  and  fine  soil 
should  be  placed  around  the  collar  of 
each  as  the  season  advances  to  prevent 
the  crown  from  becoming  green. 

L.  S.  Small. 


How  to  gro w  Celery  and  Peas. 

When  a  man  has  only  a  small  plot  of 
land  he  must  of  necessity  be  thoughtful 
and  calculating  to  get  the  most  out  of  it. 
Early  dwarf  Peas  and  Celery  can  be 
grown  successfully  together,  that  is  in 
one  plot  in  the  garden.  First  of  all  de¬ 
cide  how  many  trenches  are  required  for 
the  Celery.  Then  commence  to  dig  the 
trenches,  leaving  a  yard  between  each 
one,  and  bank  the  soil  up  on  each  side. 
After  manuring  between  the  trenches, 
level  the  soil,  and  sow  early  dwarf  Peas 
in  a  drill  on  each  bank.  These  prepara¬ 
tions  must  be  made,  and  the  Peas  sown, 
so  that  they  can  be  gathered  before  the 
Celery  is  finally  planted.  This  method 
has  been  well  tried,  and  is  advisable 
where  economy  of  space  has  to  be  prac¬ 
tised.  When  the  Peas  are  finished,  the 
haulms  are  removed,  and  the  soil  is  ready 
for  the  purpose  of  earthing  up  the  Celery. 

G.  Raymond  Shepherd. 


Amaranthus  tricolor  splendens. 

This  new  form  of  Amaranthus  is  a  most 
attractive  foliage  plant.  I  see  it  listed  as 
a  half-hardy  annual,  but  for  the  greater 


part  of  Britain  it  should  be  treated  as  a 
greenhouse  annual.  It  attains  a  height 
of  18  inches,  and  its  graceful  pendulous 
leaves  are  of  a  scarlet-crimson  blotched 
with  yellow  and  bronzy  green.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  heat  by  the  middle  of 
March,  using  a  light  soil.  When  potting 
up  the  seedlings  into  thumbs,  care  should 
be  taken  that  at  least  a  good  proportion 
of  the  plain-leaved  ones  are  selected,  as 
for  lack  of  vigour  many  of  the  highly- 
coloured  ones  die  off  at  an  early  stage. 
The  plain  looking  seedlings  will  provide 
a  pleasant  surprise  by  colouring  up  in 
due  season.  Pot  on  into  4  inch  pots,  and 
give  them  6  inch  or  7  inch  ones  for  the 
final  shift.  Use  a  free  but  not  too  rich 
a  compost.  One  slender  central  stake 
will  suffice. 

C.  C 

- - 

Garden  Water  Rates. 

In  their  report,  the  Committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  refer  to  the  re¬ 
vision  of  charges  with  respect  to  garden 
supplies,  and  point  out  that  there  are  three 
ways  of  charging — by  meter,  area,  or  rate¬ 
able  value.  The  Committee  consider  that 
a  combination  of  rateable  value  and  meter 
might  be  most  convenient,  and  the 
Finance  Committee  concur  in  their  re¬ 
commendation  that,  while  reserving  power 
to  charge  by  meter  or  on  area,  the  Board 
should  adopt  a  scale,  save  for  exceptional 
cases,  of  10s.  per  season  for  rateable 
value  up  to  ^50,  15s.  up  to  £ 100 ,  and  20s. 
up  to  /200.  Where  the  rateable  value  is 
over  ,£200,  or  a  sprinkler  is  used,  a  meter 
scale  without  a  minimum  rent  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

Commercial  Travellers’  Association. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Flower  Show  and 
Art  Exhibition  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Commercial  Travellers’  Association  (Bris¬ 
tol  Branch)  is  to  be  held  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Clifton,  Bristol,,  on  the  18th  of 
July  next.  The  proceeds  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  are  to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  Bristol 
Royal  Infirmary  and  the  funds  of  the 
Commercial  Travellers’  Schools  and 
Benevolent  Institution.  Numerous  prizes 
are  offered  in  thirty-three  classes  for 
flowers,  plants  and  other  subjects  in 
bloom.  A  class  is  provided  amongst  these 
for  Sweet  Peas.  Table  decorations  will 
also  be  a  feature  of  the  exhibition.  The 
Society  deserves  support  in  their  laudable 
endeavours—for  the  benefit  of  the  above- 
named  institutions.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Prince,  29,  Aberdeen  Road,  Cot- 
ham,  Bristol. 

Plant  Thieves. 

Parliament  will  shortly  deal  with  a  Bill 
which  provides  that  any  person  stealing, 
destroying  or  damaging  with  intent  to 
steal  any  plant,  root,  fruit,  flower  or  vege¬ 
table  product  having  a  market  value  and 
growing  in  any  cultivated  or  enclosed 
land,  or  in  the  hedge  or  bank  bounding 
any  such  land,  shall  be  guilty  of  larceny. 
Hitherto  only  gardens  and  such  places 
have  been  protected  from  the  plant 
stealer.  A  clause  is  included  in  the  Bill 
to  protect  persons  from  prosecution  for 
plucking  wild  flowers  and  fruits  growing 
by  the  wayside. 

In  February,”  ^ says  the  author  of 
Lorna  Doone,”  “  the  foot  of  spring  is  on 
the  earth.”  6 
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Raising  tuberous  Begonias  from  Seed. 


Tuberous  Begonias  from  Seed. 


Provided  a  growing  temperature  of  not 
less  than  sixty-five  degrees  can  be  com¬ 
manded,  good  strong  tuberous  Begonias 
can  readily  be  raised  from  seed  for  bed¬ 
ding  out  and  other  purposes,  February- 
sown  plants  usually  producing  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  bloom  during  the  month  of  July. 
As  the  seed  is  verv  minute,  it  should  be 
mixed  with  a  little  fine  sand  before  sow¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  can  be  thinly  and  evenly 
distributed. 

Soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  good 
fibrous  loam  and  decayed  leaf  mould,  and 
quarter  of  a  part  coarse  sand  should  be 
prepared  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve. 
Well  drain  one  or  two  pans  with  broken 
potsherds  and  rough  compost  siftings,  fill 
with  compost,  and  stand  each  in  a  larger 
pan  of  water  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  of  the 
annexed  sketches  so  that  the  soil  becomes 
thoroughly  moistened,  this  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  water  being  the  best  both  for  pans 
of  fine  compost  and  small  tender  seed¬ 
lings:  Allow  the  pans  to  drain,  and  then 
scatter  the  seed  carefully  and  thinly  over 
the  surface,  lightly  dusting  it  over  with 
some  very  fine  compost  and  gently  press¬ 
ing  the  surface  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  a 
contrivance  formed  of  smooth  wood  simi¬ 
lar  to  Fig.  2,  one  of  those  shown  being 


for  use  in  boxes  and  square  pans,  and 
the  other  for  pots  and  circular  pans. 

Cover  each  pan  with  a  sheet  of  glass 
and  also  a  sheet  of  paper,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  and  plunge  in  cocoa  fibre  refuse 
with  a  bottom  heat  of  about  seventy  de¬ 
grees.  Remove  the  glass  for  a  short  time 
each  morning  and  wipe  off  all  moisture, 
remove  the  paper  as  soon  as  germination 
has  taken  place,  and  gradually  expose 
the  -seedlings  to  full  light  and  air,  one 
method  of  gradually  increasing  the  supply 
of  air  to  a  pan  of  seedlings  being  shotvn 
in  Figs.  4  and  5,  the  glass  being  tilted 
on  pieces  of  stick  laid  across  the  pan. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  formed 
two  or  three  leaves  they  should  be  pricked 
out  one  and  a  half  inches  apart  in  pans 
or  boxes  of  compost  as  before,  the  safest 
method  of  handling  them  being  to  loosen 
the  soil  with  a  pointed  stick  and  lift  each 
plant  and  place  it  in  position  in  the 
pricking-out  box  by  means  of  a  notched 
stick  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  When  this 
operation  is  completed,  apply  water  in 
the  manner  before  advised  and  keep  the 
seedlings  rather  close  for  four  or  five  days, 
after  tvhich  grow  on  in  a  fairly  moist  and 
warm  atmosphere.  Before  the  seedlings 
become  crowded,  pot  off  singly  into  2\  in. 


pots,  and  when  necessary,  transfer  to 
4  in.  pots,  soil  of  a  similar  character  as 
before,  but  rather  coarser  in  texture,  being 
suitable.  During  the  month  of  May  the 
hardening  off  process  should  be  com¬ 
menced,  this  being  done  gradually  and 
steadily,  and  towards  the  middle  of  June 
the  plants  may  be  Bedded  out. 

Ortus. 

- - 

The  Propagation  of  .  . 

FERNS. 

The  propagation  of  Ferns  is  a  pleasing 
and  very  interesting  operation.  The 
spores,  or  sporuies,  the  reproductive 
bodies  of  Ferns,  are  quite  different  to 
other  ordinary  seeds;  they  are  composed 
of  cells,  and  the  embryo  is  absent ;  usually 
they  are  formed  on  the  underside  of  the 
fronds.  Some,  however,  like  the  Os- 
munda,  are  borne  on  spikes. 

To  gather  the  spores  in  readiness  for 
sowing,  select  the  ripe  fronds  on  which 
the  spores  have  formed  and  place  them 
in  a  box,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  at  the 
bottom,  to  catch  the  spores  as  they  fall, 
or  become  detached  from  the  fronds,  after 
which  they  are  ready  for  sowing. 

To  sow  by  a  good  and  simple  method, 
procure  a  six-inch  pot,  half  fill  it  with 
crocks,  so  as  to  ensure  good  drainage, 
spread  over  this  a  little  moss,  and  fill  up 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with 
fibrous  peat,  finely  sifted,  and  some  clean 
silver-sand.  The  surface  afterwards 
should  be  pressed  firm  and  moistened, 
and  the  spores  evenly  distributed  over  it 
and  slightly  covered  with  some  very  fine 
soil,  after  which  the  pot  should  be  placed 
in  a  saucer  containing  water  and  covered 
with  glass  to  stay  evaporation.  An  occa¬ 
sional  spray  of  water  should  be  given  on 
the  surface,  never  allowing  the  saucer  to 
become  empty,  but  shading  from  the  sun  is 
essential  to  success.  In  about  nine  weeks 
the  spores  will  start  into  life,  and  form 
little  pretty  green  dots,  which  grow  into 
beautiful  fronds.  At  this  stage  ventila¬ 
tion  is  needed,  afterwards  pricking  them 
out  into  boxes  or  pans  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle. 

Another  simple  method  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  spores,  while  they  are  still  fast 
on  the  fronds,  is  to  procure  a  rectangular 
tray;  in  the  centre  place  two  soft  bricks 
close  together,  or  some  other  very  porous 
material.  On  the  surface  of  this,  press 
firmly  half  an  inch  of  fine  soil,  lay  the 
frond  on  this,  spores  downwards,  and  just 
merely  cover  over  with  some  fine  sandy 
soil  pressed  firm.  See  that  the  tray 
always  contains  sufficient  water  to 
thoroughly  saturate  the  bricks,  and  keep 
in  a  shaded  place  in  the  greenhouse  or 
frame,  with  a  little  attention  to  damping 
overhead  every  few  days ;  the  resultant 
reward  will  be  success  to  the  enthusiast. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

- 4~*4 - 

Sophrocattleva  Antiochus  rubra. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  bigeneric 
hybrid  are  of  a  deep  rich  purple.  The 
lip  is  also  crimson  shaded  with  purple. 
It  is  a  very  richly  coloured  flower  of  its 
class.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on 
Februarv  nth  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  FOR'1908. 


If  you  want 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 

at  moderate  prices 

SEND  TO 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


HIS  UNIQUE  LISTS 

sent  post  free  on  application, 

are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

Flowers  &  Vegetables 

WORTH  GROWING, 

Being  the  Selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  Kingdom.  They  also  contain  very 
useful  cultural  instructions. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 


No  flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and 
trouble  if  treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection 

2  Cood  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  la-  6d. 

12  Better  Varieties.  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  Is.  9d 

Or  the  Two  Collections  for  2s.  6d. 

12  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  2s.  Od. 

Or  the  Three  Collections,  4s.  post  free, 
and  four  striped  and  four  other  varieties  added  free 
of  charge. 

NAMES  ON  APPLICATION. 

2  Newest  Varieties  ...  ...  ...  4s.  Od. 

or  what  I  consider  the  best  of  the  newest. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  these  packets  varies  ;  the  quantities 
are  stated  in  black  figures  after  each  name  : 

Agnes  Ecktord  (15)  soft  blush  pink,  3d. ;  Earl  Cromer 
(20)  mulberry.  4d. ;  Frank  Dolby  (20)  lavender,  4d.  ; 
Herbert  Smith  (25)  orange  bi-color,  6d. ;  Lord  N  elson  (20) 

dark  blue,  4d.  ;  Miss  Millie  Maslin  (25)  rich  crimson,  4d.  ; 

Mrs  Hardcastle  Sykts  (20)  blush  pink,  6d. ;  Mrs.  Collier 
(20)  new  primrose,  4d.  ;  Nora  Unwi  i  (20)  white,  4d.  ; 
Primrose  Countess  or  Clara  Curtis  (10)  new  wavy  prim- 
ros-,  6d  ;  Queen  of  Spain  (20)  salmon-pink,  4d.  ;  White 
Countess  (10)  syn.  or  improved  Etta  Dyke,  the  newest,  best, 
and  largest  wavy  white,  6d. 

Collections  Nos.  3  and  4,  5s. 

Primrose  Countess  and  White  Countess  may  be  had  in  pkts. 
of  25  seeds,  Is.  each,  or  6  packets  for  5s. 

Special  Price  for  the  four  collections,  7s. 


THE  BEST  TOMATOES. 

3d.  per  Packet  of  200  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  CUCUMBERS. 

6d  per  packet  of  10  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

EXCELSIOR,  6d.  per  Packet  of  about  1,500  Seeds. 
AILSA  CR  AIC,  6 cl.  per  packet  of  about  1,200  Seeds. 

Please  compare  these  prices 
with  wha'  y>u  are  paying. 

ALL  OTHER  SEEDS  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND  GOOD. 


MR.  SVDENHAM’S  SEEDS  AND  BULBS 
have  been  represented  and  gained  as 
•nanyrirstPriies  at  London  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Preston,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Hanley,  Shrewsbury, 
Taunton,  Wolverhampton  &c.,  &c.,  >or  the 
past  twelve  years  as  any  fi  -m  in  England. 

FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


NOTICES. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“  THE  GARDENING  WORLD "  is  published  by 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Cables :  “  Buns,”  London.  Telephone 
Number :  997  Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every 
Tuesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
One  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
6s.  6d.  United  Kingdom  ;  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
remittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL. — Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
photographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre¬ 
spondents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
ami  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom -de-plume. 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
manuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  If  stamps  be  enclosed 
ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
payment  for  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
reproduction  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner 
of  the  copyright  ’will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
WORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
final.  P 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
to  send  specimen  copies  of  “THE  Ga RDENING  WORLD  ” 
for  distribution  amongst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 

pprvirpc  vnnrlfv-o'J  Kv  *-*•, dr>ro  Hiic  f*nn npr*tion. 


Gdifortfal. 


Owe  ^umbaie. 

Next  week  we  shall  bring  before  our 
readers  various  kinds  of  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  most  of  which  are  new  or  of  recent 
introduction.  All  of  them  are  good,  use¬ 
ful  subjects  that  have  been  well  tried  and 
their  capabilities  determined.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  being  reproductions  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  show  the  true  character  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  various,  subjects  when 
grown  under  favourable  conditions  and 
properly  treated. 

The  vegetables  will  be  a  much  stronger 
feature  of  next  issue  than  in  our  Sweet 
Pea  Number,  and  those  who  resolve  to 
try  any  of  them  will  be  adding  a  novelty 
to  their  previous  cultures.  Few  benefits 
of  a  garden  appeal  more  directly  to  the 
owner  than  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables. 
New  Potatos,  it  is  true,  may  be  obtained 
in  the  markets  or  from  the  greengrocer, 
but  they  never  taste  like  Potatos  dug  from 
the  garden  and  boiled  immediately. 
New  Potatos  lose  by  keeping,  however 
short  a  period.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  they  acquire  a  different  flavour. 

The  flowers  are  novelties,  and  repre¬ 
sent  garden  improvements  upon  well- 
known  and  useful  old  favourites.  Novel¬ 
ties  amongst  flowers  are  always  in  re¬ 
quest,  and  serve  to  give  freshness  and 
brightness  to  the  home.  The  modern  Be¬ 
gonia  shows  what  refinement  has  been 
accomplished  amongst  this  garden  race 
of  flowers  during  the  last  ten  to  twenty 
years.  Seedlings  may  now  be  obtained 
for  bedding  purposes  almost  as  good  as 
the  named  ones.  These,  of  course,  are 
obtained  in  the  form  of  tubers.  They  are 
far  superior  for  pot  work  to  the  pot  speci¬ 
men*  which  we  often  see  cultivated  with 
loving  care.  We  should  advise  readers 
to  grow  varieties  of  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  even  if  only  unnamed  seedlings, 


because  the  best  require  no  more  care 
than  the  worst.  We  also  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  rockery  to  show  what  can  be 
done  with  some  soil  and  a  few  stones, 
even  in  a  small  garden. 

- — 

-  Cinerarias  - 


And  their  Successful 


Cultivation.  .  .  . 


I  have  often  noticed  how  badly  these 
really  lovely  plants  are  grown.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  cultivation  I  would 
heartily  recommend  for  the  production  of 
fine,  healthy  plants  : — 

Cinerarias  should  be  sown  early  in  June 
in  a  pan  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
top  with  a  soil  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  a  dash  of  silver 
or  river  sand  being  added.  Smooth  and 
even  the  surface,  and  then  water  well, 
taking  care  to  affix  the  rose  to  the  water¬ 
ing-can.  Then  sprinkle  the  seeds  thinly 
on  the  wet  soil,  and  cover  them  lightly 
with  a  layer  of  finely  sifted  soil  and  sand. 
Place  a  square  of  glass  over  the  pan, 
and  on  the  glass  put  a  piece  of  thin  white 
paper,  so  as  to  shield  from  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun.  Next  place  the  whole  in 
a  cold  frame  as  near  the  glass  as  possible ; 
this  ensures  the  development  of  sturdy 
plants.  Notice  the  pan  occasionally,  and 
water  if  required. 

In  a  week  the  seedlings  will  appear. 
Then  take  off  the  glass  and  paper  and 
water  the  plants  with  the  fine  rose.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime  they-  should  be  shaded. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  the 
plants  should  be  transferred  to  another 
pan,  being  put  in  one  inch  apart.  After 
about  another  month  set  the  young  plants 
in  four-inch  pots,  the  soil  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  old  turfy  loam  and  decayed 
manure,  and  half  a  part  of  leaf  soil  and 
river  sand.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
watering ;  this  is  better  done  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  rose  must  be  used.  By  the 
middle  of  September  the  plants  should  be 
transferred  to  seven-inch  pots,  using  the 
same  soil  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  a 
six-inch  pot  full  of  soot  to  one  peck  of 
the  soil.  Well  water  before  turning  out, 
as  this  causes  the  roots  to  leave  the  small 
pots  better.  To  ensure  drainage,  cover 
the  pot-hole  with  a  large  piece  of  crock, 
and  put  round  this  some  small  pieces ; 
then  cover  the  whole  with  some  of  the 
coarse  pieces,  of  turf.  Next  put  back  the 
plants  in  the  frame  and  water  from  over¬ 
head.  Continue  to  shade  in  hot  weather. 

The  frame  may  be  left  open  night  and 
day  in  July  and  August,  closing  at  night, 
however,  in  September,  when  the  shading 
can  be  dispensed  with.  Leave  the  plants 
in  the  frame  until  the  frost  appears ;  they 
should  then  be  taken  into  a  greenhouse 
and  put  on  shelves  near  the  glass.  The 
minimum  temperature  should  not  be  less 
than  36  degs.  In  January  go  over  each 
plant,  pressing  down  the  soil  and  putting 
a  teaspoonful  of  Clay’s  Fertiliser,  or 
Canary  Guano,  in  each  pot.  Cover  this 
over  with  a  layer  of  soil.  In  March  or 
April  they  should  be  in  bloom. 

As  these  plants  are  very  subject  to  at¬ 
tacks  from  greenfly,  they  should,  on  its 
appearance,  be  'fumigated  with  XLall. 

Vaporiser. 


(Dianthus  RequieniJ. 


A  very  large  number  of  the  species  of 
hid  Pink  are  admirably  adapted  for  cul- 
ivation  in  the  rock  garden.  Some  of 
bem  would  also  prove  suitable  for 
aturalising  on  old  walls,  and  would 
eadily  take  to  artificial  wall  gardening, 
'hat  under  notice  comes  from  the 
yrenees.  The  whole  plant  is  only  about 
in.  to  4  in.  high,  and  each  flower  stem 
arries  only  a  single  bloom.  The  leaves 
re  very  short,  narrow  and  dark  green 
,ke  a  dense  tuft  of  grass.  The  real 
erennial  portion  of  the  plant,  of  course, 
onsists  of  the  very  short  stems  carrying 
rese  leaves,  and  as  the  leaves  are  very 
nail,  so  a  large  number  of  these  shoots 
an  be  packed  into  small  pieces,  so  that 
healthy,  well  developed  tuft  of  this 
ick-loving  Dianthus  produces  a  propor- 
onately  large  number  of  flowers  in  the 
lace. 

The  petals  are  wedge-shaped  and  pink, 
iding  even  paler  with  age,  and  are 
eeply  fingered.  These  fringes,  we  think, 
ive  .  the  flowers  a  very  characteristic 
>pect,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
i  not  agree  with  the  canons  of  the 
orist ;  while  Carnations  and  the  garden 
ink,  but  especially  laced  Pinks,  may 
ive  perfectly  smooth  flowers  without 
inges  or  teeth,  yet  in  these  wild  rock 
inks  they  are  extremely  appropriate,  and 
ve  them  a  beauty  all  their  own. 

Owing  to  the  very  short  character  of 
e  stems,  good  plantsmen  would  at  once 
tnceive  that  these  could  not  be  layered 
order  to  propagate  them.  Cuttings, 
erefore,  are  the  readiest  means  by  which 
is  species  can  be  increased,  unless  the 
ant  ripens  seeds,  when,  of  course,  they 
luld  be  expected  to  reproduce  seedlings 
ue  to  the  character  of  the  parent.  Those 
10  wish  to  root  cuttings  should  take 
em  off  some  time  between  the  end  of 
me  and  the  beginning  of  August,  put- 
ig  them  in  light,  sandy  soil  in  a  frame 
under  a  hand-light. 

- - 

lie  Blue-Flowered  .  .  . 

! 

Stonecrop 
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Divine  plower 


(Sedum  caeruleum.) 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Stone- 
ips  have  yellow  flowers.  The  next 
ist  common  colour  would  be  purple, 
t  that  would  vary  with  shades  of  rose 
pink,  according  to  the  species  or  to 
nations.  A  few  of  them  have  white 
wers.  A  much  more  uncommon  colour 
blue,  and  that  is  represented  by  S. 
eruleum,  an  annual  that  is  well  adapted 
planting  in  dry  situations  on  the  . 
:kerv.  The  flowers  are  small  individu- 
y,  but  very  numerous  and  of  a  pleas- 
jf)  decided  sky-blue.  Possibly  this  col- 
r  would  have  been  best  shown  up  by 
[sen  leaves,  but  in  dry  situations  ex- 
■sed  to  the  sun  the  leaves  are  usually 
;  a  decided  red,  and  so  are  the  stems, 
te  latter  are  branching,  but  spread 


Dianthus 

over  the  ground,  forming  a  most  lovely 
carpet,  so  that  those  who  would  like  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  common  could  scarcely 
do  better  than  get  a  packet  of  seed  of 
this  blue  flowered  gem  amongst  the  Stone- 
crops. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  light,  sandy 
soil  during  March  and  treated  just  in  the 
same  way  as  half-hardy  annuals,  prick¬ 
ing  them  off  into  boxes  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  a  rough  leaf  or  two.  They 
can  then  be  handled  without  fear  of  in¬ 
juring  them  by  transplanting,  because, 


quieni.  Mac'arcn  and  Sons. 

like  other  Stonecrops,  the  stems  and 
leaves  are  of  a  succulent  nature  and  put 
up  with  a  deal  of  bad  usage  without  get¬ 
ting  dried  up.  It  is  quite  useless  to  plant 
out  this  or  any  of  its  relatives  in  a  shady 
situation  expecting  the  best  results. 
They  will  grow,  and  as  a  rule  too  much, 
but  they  do  not  flower  so  freely  as  they 
do  in  dry,  sunny  situations.  ’  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  shows  a  small 
patch  of  the  blue  flowered  Stonecrop 
photographed  in  the  rockery  at  Kew  at 
the  beginning  of  July  last. 


Sedum  caeruleum.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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Sweet  Peas. 


WORK  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


Although  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  those 
gardeners  who  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  who  grow  the  newest  varieties  are  the 
ones  who  obtain  the  most  pleasure  from 
the  Sweet  Pea,  yet  there  are  many  who, 
from  various  reasons,  are  unable  to  grow 
any  but  the  older  and  cheaper  varieties. 
To  meet  their  needs,  I  will  give  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best,  excluding  all  those  in¬ 
troduced  after  the  spring  of  1906  and  all 
those  of  which  some  stocks  do  not  come 
true  : — Dorothy  Eckford,  Miss  Willmott 
or  Bolton’s  Pink,  Gladys  Unwin,  Janet 
Scott,  Helen  Pierce,  King  Edward  VII., 
Jeannie  Gordon,  Black  -Knight,  Mrs. 
Walter  Wright,  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton, 
Henry  Eckford,  Navy  Blue,  Agnes  John¬ 
son,  Phyllis  Unwin,  Romola  Piazzani, 
America,  and  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon. 
These  are  all  cheap  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  from  almost  every  source,  Three 
varieties,  better  than  those  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  that  ought  to  be  grown  by  all, 
are  : — Countess  Spencer,  which  is  almost 
the  same  as  Enchantress  and  Paradise, 
Helen  Lewis,  and  John  Ingman,  which 
are  practically  the  same  as  George  Her¬ 
bert.  Those  who  have  never  been  able 
to  obtain  true  stocks  of  Countess  Spencer 
and  John  Ingman  should  buy  them  under 
the  names  of  Paradise  and  George  Her¬ 
bert,  as  they  may  thus  be  more  likely  to 
get  them  true. 

Many  gardeners  cannot  afford  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  current  year’s  novelties,  but 
would  like  to  try  the  best  of  last  year’s. 
As  the  result  of  voting  by  members  of 
the  N.S.P.S.,  the  following  three  were 
well  in  front  of  their  rivals: — Nora  Un¬ 
win,  Mrs.  Collier,  and  Frank  Dolby.  The 
second  of  these  three  varieties  owes  its 
position  partly  to  the  fact  that  almost  all 
the  leading  seedsmen  raised  and  offered 
a  stock  of  it.  The  other  two  also  were 
distributed  by  a  leading  wholesale  house, 
but,  nevertheless,  great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Unwin,  who  raised  them  both.  From 
the  same  raiser  came  also  the  fourth  va¬ 
riety,  A.  J.  Cook.  Eckford’s  Queen  of 
Spain  was  next,  and  their  Horace  Wright 
was  a  few  votes  behind.  About  equal  to 
the  latter  came  Lord  Nelson,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  manv.  deserved  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion,  for  it  was  chosen  by  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.S.P.S.  as  the  best  dark 
blue  variety  in  commerce.  It  owes  its 
low  position  to  the  fact  that  it  was  little 
grown  last  year.  It  may  best  be  described 
as  a  more  brilliantly  coloured  form  of 
the  old  favourite,  Navy  Blue.  I  will  not 
add  to  this  list  of  six  of  last  year’s  novel¬ 
ties,  for  the  most  distinct  and  meritorious 
of  the  remainder  were  unfixed.  All  these 
came  practically  true,  except  Frank 
Dolby,  which,  with  some  growers  threw 
a  few  rogues,  but  not  enough  to  bar  it 
from  even  the  most  select  collection. 
Many  growers  had  it  quite  true. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  was  distributed 
in  1906,  but  is  still  very  scarce ;  it  is  a 


grand,  considerably  paler,  form  of  Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer,  quite  fixed. 

For  those  who  want  a  dozen  best  varie¬ 
ties  for  exhibition,  but  cannot  afford  this 
year’s  novelties  and  cannot  spare  room  for 
varieties  that  are  unlikely  to  come  true, 

I  name  the  following : — Countess  Spencer 
(or  Paradise),  John  Ingman  (or  George 
Herbert),  Nora  Unwin  (or  Dorothy  Eck¬ 
ford),  Mrs.  Collier,  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes,  Frank  Dolby,  A.  J.  Cook  (or  Mrs. 
Walter  Wright),  Helen  Pierce,  Helen 
Lewis,  Queen  Alexandra,  Henry  Eckford, 
Lord  Nelson,  Black  Knight,  and  King 
Edward  VII.  This  includes  two  spare 
varieties,  which  it  is  always  advisable  to 
grow,  as  an  accident  may  easily  destroy 
the  stock  of  a  variety.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  some  exhibitors  do  not  care  to  in¬ 
clude  any  dark  varieties  in  a  collection 
of  twelve,  I  think  that  most  men  who 
know  the  Sweet  Pea  well  will  agree  that 
those  I  have  named  are  pretty  well  the 
best,  although  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  differing  tastes. 

Of  course,  an  exhibitor’s  chances  may 
be  materially  increased  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  wise  selection  of  this  year’s  novelties, 
but  much  space  in  this  paper  has  already 
been  devoted  to  this  question,  so  it  will 
rot  be  re-opened  here.  A  last  word  as 
to  buying  seed,  and  that  is,  to  order  early, 
as  some  stocks  are  very  small,  and  it  is 
disappointing  to  find  one  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  sold  out.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
colours  of  the  varieties  recommended  have 
not  been  stated  here.  This  information 
is  given  in  almost  every  seed  catalogue. 

If  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  it  is  not 
too  soon  now  to  sow  out  of  doors.  The 
first  half  of  March  seems  to  be  about  the 
favourite  time  with  most  growers  in  the 
southern  half  of  England.  In  colder  and 
wetter  districts  a  week  or  two  later  is 
better. 

A  week  or  so  before  sowing,  a  dusting 
of  superphosphate,  of  lime  may  be  given, 
at  about  the  rate  of  one  good  handful  to 
every  yard  run  of  row.  This  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  safe  artificial  manure,  and  is  used 
rather  largely  by  several  trade  growers 
who  use  no  other  artificials.  Mr.  Thos. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Mackereth  also  supply 
special  manures  for  the  Sweet  Pea,  and 
both  have  been  well  recommended  by 
prominent  growers.  As  a  general  rule, 
in  applying  chemical  manures  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  do  not  go  on  in  lumps, 
but  are  dusted  evenly  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  are  lightly  forked  in.  Ex- 
cent  in  very  special  cases,  artificial 
manures  should  not  be  used  in  place  of 
animal  manures,  but  rather  to  supplement 
them.  A  dusting  of  soot  seems  to  be  very 
good. 

In  sowing  the  seeds  each  one  should  be 
taken  separately  and  covered  with  about 
two  inches  of  soil.  If  the  seeds  are  placed 
two  inches  apart  they  can  be  thinned  out 
afterwards  if  it  is  found  that  more  surmve 
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the  early  stages  than  are  really  require 

Seeing  that  tie  Sweet  Pea  has  attain 
to  so  high  a  degree  of  popularity,  it 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  literature  < 
the  subject  is  increasing.  Those  w 
have  read  previous  issues  of  the  “  Swe 
Pea  Annual,”  the  official  publication 
the  N.S.P.S.,  will  welcome  the  one  f 
1908.  Another  book  for  the  enthusiast 
Mr.  Sydenham’s  “All  About  Sweet  Pea; 
revised  up  to  date.  An  important  featu 
of  this  book  is  the  author’s  descriptii 
and  opinion  of  almost  every  Sweet  P 
that  has  been  exhibited.  Mr.  Chari 
H.  Curtis,  the  secretary  of  the  N.S.P.! 
has  also  written  a  book  on  our  flowt 
and  it  is  very  well  suited  indeed  to  t 
requirements  of  the  novice  and  the  air 
teur,  and  will  interest  all.  All  the 
books  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonal 
price.  G.  F.  Drayson. 

- - 

A  UNIQUE  EXHIBIT  OF  POTAToS. 

On  the  nth  February  a  very  extensi 
exhibit  of  Potatos  was  shown  by  Mess 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  at  the  Hor 
cultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westm 
ster,  London.  It  consisted  of  no  It 
than  183  distinct  varieties  put  up  in  t 
hibition  form,  while  118  kinds  we 
shown  as  seed  of  planting  size.  The  e- 
hibit  occupied  a  space  70  ft.  long,  3 
wide,  and  3  ft.  high,  for  some  of  the  < 
hibits  were  put  in  tiers  one  above  t 
other.  Besides  the  ordinary  Potatos 
commerce,  they  had  a  large  number 
the  wild  species  of  Potato,  together  wi 
hybrids  raised  from  them.  These  w 
ones  included  Solanum  tuberosum, 
Commersonii,  S.  polvadenium,  S.  Mag. 
and  S.  etuberosum.  Interesting  were  t- 
numerous  seedlings  .or  hybrids  raised  fro 
these.  The  exhibitors  have  been  maki; 
trials  of  them  for  many  years  past  w: 
the  object  of  proving  what  was_ really  t' 
wild'original  form  of  the  Potato.  WhetL 
this  can  ever  be  possible  remains  to  : 
seen,  but  the  seedlings  raised  from 
etuberosum  showed  such  a  variety  of  c- 
ours  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  tf 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  cultivated  I- 
tato.  On  the  other  hand,  S.  tuberose 
which  usually  gets  the  credit  of  being  t' 
parent  did  not  at  all  seem  likely  in  th 
respect,  judging  from  tubers  raised  fro 
seed  of  the  Mexican  wild  form.  I' 
have  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  the  Poto 
and  its  origin,  so  that  something  still  ■ 
mains  to  be  discovered  concerning  f 
most  popular  and  most  widely  cultivatl 
of  all  vegetables. 

- - 

TRADE  NOTICE. 

Mr.  William  Cooper. 

The  annual  clearance  sale  of  Mr.  W 
liam  Cooper,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  Lo 
don,  S.E.,  is  now  proceeding.  The  It 
on  our  table  shows  greenhouses,  fran- 
and  an  immense  variety  of  garden  app 
■ances.  Besides  these,  he  also  suppL 
furniture,  and  some  of  these  usel 
articles  in  the  household  are  illustrate 
He  also  caters  for  fanciers,  especia' 
those  who  go  in  for  the  rearing  of  pouL 
prM  the  keeping  of  various  pets.  Vari(; 
houses  for  the  convenience  of  these  e 
also  illustrated  and  priced.  Rustic  w« 
is  also  freely  illustrated.  We  can  t 
here  indicate  a  tithe  of  the  contrivan*  1 
here  mentioned,  and  which  are  always  1 
requisition  about  an  establishment. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


’runing  and  Nailing-  Hardy  Climbers, 

In  many  instances  the  greater  portion  of 
his  work  will  be  done  already  :  but  there 
.re  many  persons,  I  know,  who  do  put  off 
lifferent  kinds  of  work  as  long  as  possible; 
nd  where  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  hardy 
limbers  has  still  to  be  attended  to,  I  advise 
hat  the  work  be  carried  out  without  delay, 
©cause  there  will  be  a  vast  amount  of  other 
/ork  to  attend  to  later  on. 

Deciduous  climbers  are  very  deceptive  in 
ppearance  during  the  winter  months.  Their 
■afiess  branches  do  not  seem  to  be  too 
luch  crowded,  but  when  they  are  clothed 
dth  beautiful  leaves  the  latter  often  siSfer 
rrough  overcrowding.  It  is  easier  to  ar- 
ange  and  manipulate  the  branches  at  the 
resent  time  than  later,  when  the  young 
roots  are  growing  freely. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  the  pruning  or  thinning- 
ut  should  be  done.  First  remove  any  extra 
:rong,  sappy  shoots,  unless  such  are  re- 
uired  for  filling  up  vacant  spaces,  then 
rt  other  shoots  which  cross  main  branches, 
s  shown  by  the  dark  lines  in  the  sketch. 
!eep  the  centre  of  the  tree  open  and  neatly 
tsten  all  the  remaining  branches  to  the 
all  or  trellis,  without  using  too  many  ties, 
ails  or  shreds. 

Voung  climbers,  newly  planted,  should  be 
>  fastened  to  the  wall  that  the  shoots  will 
row  and  fill  the  vacant  space  from  the 
>ttom  upwards.  Too  many  young  plants 
re  mismanaged  in  the  matter  of  training, 
am  afraid. 

anuring  Shrubs. 

Leaves  and  other  matter  soon  accumulate 
.  shrubberies,  and  if  left  undisturbed  they 
•nder  the  border  untidy  in  appearance  ;  but 
here  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  dis- 
rbing  or  injuring  the  -roots  of  the  shrubs, 
■g  in  the  leaves  at  the  same  time  that  you 
it  on  the  manure.  The  latter  should  be  at 
ast  half -rotted  when  used  at  this  season. 

igging  Flower  Beds, 

Every  vacant  flower  border  should  be  dug 
rthwith  and  manured.  It  generally  hap- 
-ns  that  flower  beds  situated  near  large 
ses  or  shrubs  attract  the  roots  of  the  latter, 
le  yearly  manuring  enriching  the  soil,  but 
the  roots  of  the  trees  are  allowed  to  re- 
lin  in  the  soil  in  the  beds  throughout  the 
mmer  they  will  rob  the  summer  bedding 
ants  of  much  needful  nourishment.  I  have 
d  difficulties  of  this  kind  to  deal  with, 
d  always  cleared  out  of  sight  every  bit  of 
56  or  shrub  root  in  spring,  going  down 
eply  so  as  to  make  sure  of  securing  all 

OtSi. 


/.  This  sketch  shows  how  to  -prune  deciduous 

climbers. 


2.  Prune  outdoor  Vines  without  delay. 


>mal  Geraniums  for  Bedding. 

The  potting  of  these  plants  must  now  be 
Glided  to  It  is  much  better  to  place  them 
dgly  in  3^  in.  pots  than  to  again  put  them 
boxes.  From  the  pots  they  turn  out 
autifully  when  the  beddingout  season 
nes.  Do  not  pull  the  rooted  cutting  out 
the  soil  in  the  boxes,  but  turn  out  the 
1  ^  well,  and  so  carefully  disentangle 
i  roots-.  5 

A.  good  compost  should  be  used,  loam  two 
rts,  leaf-soil  one  part,  rotted  manure  one 
rt,  with  some  coarse  sand.  Press  the  soil 
■  >und  the  roots  with  the  fingers  and  place 
'  P°ttcd  plants  on  shelves  in  the  green- 
use  or  in  a  warm  frame. 


3.  Horseradish  should  be  planted,  in  rows. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Pruning  Outdoor  Vines. 

Do  not  put  off  any  longer  the  pruning  of 
outdoor  Vines.  The  sap  will  commence  to 
rise  perceptibly  during  the  month  of  April, 
and  when  the  pruning  is  unduly  delayed  the 
Vines  will  bleed  very  much,  and,  of  course, 
this  weakens  them.  Where  Vines  have  been 
pruned  in  January,  the  end  of  the  cut  lateral 
will  close  naturally  before  the  sap  rises, 
but  you  must  not  rely  upon  this  happening 
in  the  case  of  Vines  which  are  pruned  late. 
Directly  the  work  is  finished  paint  the  cut 
endsi  with  styptic,  or  ordinary  knotting, 
which  may  be  procured  from  an  oil  and 
colour  shop.  It  is  impossible  to  stop  the 
bleeding  after  the  sap  begins  to  drop  out. 

Prune  the  rods  as  shown  at  A  and  B  in 
Fig.  2,  using  a  sharp  knife'for  the  purpose. 

Morello  Cherry  Trees  on  Low  Walls. 

As  a  rule  we  grow  the  Morello  Cherry  on 
a  wall  with  a  north  aspect,  though  the  trees 
do  well  in  other  situations.  But  where  they 
are  trained  to  low  walls  it  is  not  necessary 
to  fasten  all  the  young  shoots  to  them.  In¬ 
stead  of  doing  so,  allow  them  to  hang  loosely 
from  the  main  branches,,  the  latter,  of 
course,  being  made  quite  secure  to  the  walls. 
So  treated,  a  very  fine  crop  of  fruit  will  be 
secured  if  some  of  the  young  shoots  are 
thinned  out  to  prevent  overcrowding. 

Fruit  Buds. 

Keep  a  sharp  watch  upon  the  fruit  trees, 
to  prevent  bullfinches  and  other  birds  de¬ 
stroying  the  buds.  Gooseberries  and  Pears 
generally  suffer  most  and  are  the  first  to  be 
attacked.  If  two  pieces  of  glass  are  sus¬ 
pended  by  strings  so  that  they  move  about 
and  touch  each  other  the  birds  will  be  scared 
away  for  a  time. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Planting  Horseradish. 

This  useful  plant  is  too  often  put  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  in  the  garden  and  left 
to  grow  as  best  it  can.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
plant,  and  will  survive  rough  treatment,  but 
in  such  circumstances  the  roots  are  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  these  grown  in  an  open  quarter  in 
deeply^-trenched,  well-manured  ground.  Se¬ 
lect  the  crowns,  which  should  be  about  4  ins. 
long,  and  plant  them  forthwith  in  rows 
18  ins.  apart  and  1  ft.  from  crown  to  crown. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  crowns  at  A,  the  manure 
being  incorporated  with  the  soil  at  B.  Do 
not  trample  upon  the  soil  after  the  Horse¬ 
radish  is  planted. 

Cucumbers. 

A  few  seeds  may  now  be  sown  if  you  have 
a  hotbed  available.  The  seeds  quickly  ger¬ 
minate  in  a  gentle  heat,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  young  plants  quite  warm,  else 
they  will  turn  yellow  and  not  prove  very 
profitable.  Avoid  exposure  to  cold  winds 
also. 

Digging. 

Continue  to  dig  and  trench  all  vacant 
ground,  the  soil  now  works  better,  and  you 
will  reap  the  advantage  of  deep  digging  or 
trenching  later  on. 

Broad  Beans  and  Peas. 

On  a  fine  day  hoe  the  soil  between  the 
rows  of  early  Beans  and  draw  up  soil  to  the 
early  rows  of  Peas. 

Seeds  to  Sow. 

Broad  Beans,  Peas,  Cabbages,  Turnips  and 
Leeks. 


Foxglove. 
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Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Phams* 

Amateurs  in  possession  of  a  stove  house  or 
a  warm  greenhouse  where  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature  is  from  55  to  60  degrees  will  be 
well  advised  in  having  their  attention  drawn 
to-^he  species  and  numerous  hybrid  Phaius 
that  are  now  .pretty  generally  distributed. 
They  are  terrestrial  evergreen  plants,  which 
should  be  cultivated  in  pots  or  pans,  requir¬ 
ing  a  mixed  potties;  compost  of  fibrous  loam, 
turfy  peat  and  cl.^ped  sphagnum  moss..  I 
would  prefer  to  give  particulars  of  potting 
at  the  proper  season,  when  re-potting  re¬ 
quirements  need  attention,  which  is  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  may  now  be  permitted  to 
dTaw  attention  to  their  requirements  at  the 
present  season,  when  the  flower  spikes  are  de¬ 
veloping. 

The  species  that  are  worthy  of  attention 
are  P.  grandifolius,  P.  Wallichii  and  its 
ally  P.  sanderianus.  These  plants  have*  ex¬ 
ceedingly  robust  constitutions,  and  produce 
large  racemous  scapes  of  flowers,  which  are 
most  attractive  and  useful  when  the  blooms 
are  expanded,  either  for  decoration  subjects 
for  the  house,  conservatory  or  for  exhibition 
purposes  at  the  spring  shows.  They  are 
classed  as  East  Indian  Orchids,  but  they  may 
be  grown  under  much  cooler  conditions  than 
that  usually  applied  to  the  East  Indian 
house,  which  means  a  stove  or  hothouse  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  are  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  Phaius  from  Madagascar,  P.  tuber- 
culosus  and  P.  Humblotii.  These  are  not 
considered  the  most  tractable  to  cultivation, 
but  where  they  can  be  successfully  grown 
they  are  most  attractive  and  beautiful  Or¬ 
chids.  We  find  them  grow  and  flower  satis¬ 
factorily  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 

Hybrid  Phaius. 

There  has  been  a  number  of  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  exceedingly  desirable  hybrids  de¬ 
rived  from  the  intercrossing  of  these  two 
sections  of  Pihaius  which  are  worthy  of  every 
consideration  by  amateurs.  The  hybrids  that 
have  been  derived  from  the  influence  of  P. 
tuberculosus-are  the  most  plentiful.  In  P. 
Norman,  P.  Cooksonii,  and  P.  Clive  we  have 
a  remarkable  variety  of  tints  m  colour,  the 
first-mentioned  varying  from  pale  yellow  to 
intense  purple.  The  hybrids  from  PTHum- 
blotii  are  not  so  plentifully  distributed,  but 
they  are  even  more  worthy  of  attention  than 
the  tuberculosus  section,  being  more  robust  ;n 
constitution  and  the  foliage  is  not  nearly 
so  liable  to  become  disfigured  with  the  black 
spotting  to  which  all  Phaius  are  more  or  less 
subject.  I  find  they  grow  also  satisfactory 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  winter¬ 
flowering  Cypripediums.  The  P.  tubercu¬ 
losus  section  flower  during  March,  April  and 
May,  the  Humblotii  section  during  May  and 
June. 

Treatment  Now  Required. 

The  flower  scapes  in  the  whole  of  this 
section  are  now  rapidly  advancing  and  the 
plants  must  have  every  assistance  that  will 
tend  to  give  satisfactory  results.  Place  the 
plants  in  a  position  where  they  may  have 
every  benefit  of  the  light,  but  discretion 
must  be  used  to  protect  by  shading  from  any 
injury  likely  to  be  caused  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  during  the  hottest  parts  of 
the  day.  Placing  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  roof  glass  prevents  the  flower 
scapes  becoming  unduly  drawn  and  weakened 
to  such  an  extent  that  unsatisfactory  results 
are  produced  when  the  flowers  become  ex¬ 
panded.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  root 
moisture,  buT  at  the  same  time  saturation  of 
the  potting  compost  is  even  more  injurious 
if  permitted  to  remain  in  such  a  condition 
for  any  lengthened  period.  The  atmosphere 
should  .also  be  now  laden  with  moisture  to 
such  an  extent  that  growing  conditions  may 
be  maintained.  Thrips  and  scale  are  the 


most  troublesome  insect  pests.  Fumigation 
at  regular  intervals  and  carefully  sponging 
the  foliage  will  keep  these  pests  in  check. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Propagating  Pot  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  in  pots  are  among  the 
most  useful  of  all  plants  for  the  autumn 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  greenhouse  is  a  cold  one.  In 
such  a  structure  they  remain  in  bloom  for 
a  long  while,  and  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
opened  under  glass  are  so  bright  and  so 
clear  that  they  are  a  revelation  to  those  who 
see  them  for  the  first  time.  To  have  good 
plants  for  flowering  next  autumn  a  start 
should  be  made  now,  and  this  start  consists 
of  taking  cuttings  from  plants  growing  in 
the  open  garden.  These  should  be  struck  in 
a  cold  frame,  like  early-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are,  potted  off  when  rooted,  and, 
in  fact,  treated  exactly  like  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  excepting  that  their  buds  need  not 
be  “taken”  or  their  shoots  pinched.  The 
Amellus  varieties,  such  as  Framfieldii  and 
Onward,  make  splendid  pot  plants,  being 
dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  carrying  fine,  large 
flowers. 

Re-potting-  Early  Fuchsias. 

Old  Fuchsias  that  were  cut  back  and  re¬ 
started  as  advised  recently  should  now  be 
ready  for  larger  pots-;  there  must  be  no  re¬ 
striction  at  the  roots  at  this  season,  or  a 
stunted  growth,  with  a  predilection  to  im¬ 
mature  flowering,  will  be  produced.  What 
we  want  now  is  free,  clean  growth  and 
healthy  foliage,  which  will  be  followed  by 
abundance  of  flowers  later.  The  size  of 
pot  now  tallowed  must  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  growth  present  and  the  number 
of  the  -roots.  However,  I  always  advise 
pots  two  sizes  larger  at  this  season,  as  growth 
is,  or  should  be,  extremely  rapid,  and  .there 
is  something  else  to  do  at  this  time  of  year 
besides  dancing  attendance  on  Fuchsias.  Use 
a  compost  of  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  leaf 
mould  one  part,  dried  and  powdered  horse- 
dung  half  a  part,  and  half  a  part  of  coarse 
sand.  Firm  the  soil  well  round  the  edges 
of  the  pots,  but  do  not  make  the  bulk  of  the 
compost  unduly  firm.  Fuchsias  require 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and 
at  the  roots.,  and  thrive  best  in  partial  shade. 
Drought  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere 
is  generally  followed  by  bud-dropping. 

Taking  Panicum  Cuttings. 

A  greenhouse  which  is  lacking  in  edging 
plants,  or,  what  is  worse-,  has  old  and  shabby 
edging  plants,  is  a  reflection  on  its  owner. 
Never  mind  if  you  have  only  one  kind  of 
edging  plant;  have  plenty  of  that;  and  if 
the  one  kind  is  the  pretty  and  popular  Pani¬ 
cum  variegat-im,  then  your  one  “ewe  lamb  ” 
will  be  far  from -being  a  black  sheep.  Plants 
which  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  winter 
fray  will  now  be  looking  somewhat  melan¬ 
choly,  and  a  batch  of  cuttings  should  be  put 
in  without  delay,  to  displace  them.  Cut¬ 
tings  four  inches  long  will  root  at  this 
season  as  well  as  those  only  two  inches,  and 
as  the  former  make  plants  much  the  quicker 
they  should  be  given  the  preference.  Put 
plenty  of  silver  sand  on  the  surface  soil  of 
the  cut: ing  pots,  and  insert  the  cuttings  an 
inch  or  so  apart  all  over  it.  Keep  the  soil 
and  the  cuttings  well  moistened,  and  root¬ 
ing  will  soon  take  place. 

Dividing  Musk. 

The  old-fashioned  Musk  is  a  very  useful 
and  sweet  edging  plant,  and  if  taken  in  hand 
now  a  stock  may  be  worked  up  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  A  simple  w.ay  of  increase  is  to  pull 
the  old  plants  into  quarters  with  the  fingers, 
and  then  pot  the  -divisions  separately  in 
small  pots.  Where  there  is  only  a  plant 


or  two  in  stock,  and  it  is  desired  to  make 
many,  shake  away  all  the  old  soil  and  pick 
out  the  white,  fleshy  roots.  These  may  be 
cut  into  pieces  an  inch  or  so  long,  and 
planted  an  inch  apart  in  pots  or  pans  of 
sandy,  soil.  If  placed  in  three  inch  pots 
straightway  there  will  be  no  need  for  re¬ 
potting  if  the  plants,  are  to  be  used  for  edg- 
.ing.  This  is  a  moisture  and  sun-loving 
plant,  but  does  not  object  to  some  shade. 

Propagating  Epiphyllums. 

The  propagation  of  Epiphyllums  by  graft¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  pursuits 
in  gardening,  but  the  raising  of  .  the  stocks, 
etc.  is  generally  more  bother  than  the  ama¬ 
teur  cares  to  undertake.  There  . is,  however, 
nothing  troublesome  about  propagating  these 
handsome  and  winter-flowering  Cacti  by 
cuttings,  and  I  can  thoroughly  recommend 
this  system  to  any  reader  who  has  an  old 
plant  and  would  fain  have  young  ones.  The 
cuttings  are  made  of  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  a  portion  with  one  fork  or  a  pair  of 
forks  should  be  selected.  I  have  seen  cut¬ 
tings  made  of  the  single  flat  leaves  or  phvl- 
lodes,  but  as  a  faranch  with  a  once  or  twice 
-forked  end  will  strike  as  'readily  as  a 
Geranium  cutting,  there  is  no  need  to  waste 
time  with  leaves.  I  have  even  struck  such 
branches  when  they  have  been  carrying  well 
coloured  flower  buds,  and  every  flower  has 
opened,  which  will  go  far  to  prove  how 
easy  the  task  is.  Cut  the  branches  square 
across  at  the  base,  insert  them  round  the 
edge  of  a  pot  filled  with  very  sandy  soil, 
and  they  will  root  themselves,  provided  the 
soil  is  kept  only  moderately  moist.  . 

East  Lothian  Stocks. 

Considering  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
these  fine-  autumn  -  and  winter -flowering 
plants,  their  neglect  at  the  hands  of  gar¬ 
deners  of  all  sections  seems  very  strange. 
They  are  just  splendid  for  the  unheated 
greenhouse,  and  every  reader  who  owns  such 
a  structure  should  sow  a  packet  of  seeds; 
now.  As  everybody  knows  all  about  raising 
Ten-week  Stocks,  and  these  require  the  same 
treatment,  I  need  not  go  into  details  of  sow¬ 
ing.  One  point  of  difference  is,  however, 
important,  and  that  is  to  remove  the  plants 
to  cool  quarters  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
the  third  or  true  leaf.  The  plants  must,  be 
potted  on  progressively  through  the  spring 
and  summer,  and  should  flower  in  the  win 
ter  in  five-inch  or  six-inch  pots. 

SUNNYSIDE. 

- 4~M - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  Fruit  and  Flower  Show  of  thi 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  heh 
on  Tuesday,  March  3rd,  in  the  Society. 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  London,  S.W.  / 
lecture  on  “Bulbous  Plants  of  New  Zea 
land  ”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  E.  White 
At  the  annual  general  meeting,  of  the  Sc 
ciety,  held  on '  Tuesday,  February  nth 
ninety-six  new  Fellows  were  electee 
among  them  being  the  Marquis  of  Ailcs 
bury,  Earl  Cairns,  Countess  Cairns,  th 
Countess  of  Carnarvon,  Lady  A.  Paget 
Lady  Palmer,  Lady  Schuster,  Lad 
Rivers  Wilson,  and  Sir  A.  W.  Legard 
making  a  total  of  one  hundred  an 
ninety-two  elected  since  the  beginning  c 
the  present  year.  On  Marcfi  the  5th  an 
6th  the  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  c 
colonial  grown  fruit  and  vegetables,  bot 
fresh  and  preserved.  Fellows  will  be  a< 
mitted  at  1  p.m.  on  the  5th,  and  at  io  a.n 
on  the  6th.  The  exhibition  will  be  ope 
to  the  public  on  payment  of  2  s.  6d.  froi 
2  to  6  p.m.  on  the  5th,  and  on  payment  1 
is.  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  the  6tl 
The  Band  of  the  King’s  Colonials  wi 
perform  each  day. 
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Lilium  giganteum. 


Li  ilium  giganteum  from  Seed. 


[ost  cultivators  of  the  above  giant  Lily 
r  ;ure  bulbs  when  attempting  the  culti- 
r.  on  of  the  plant  in  their  gardens.  Not 
r  ryone  whp  procures  full-sized  or  flower- 
r  bulbs  is  able  to  bloom  them,  as  this 
p.  :icular  species  seems  to  like  getting 
blished  before  it  will  throw  up  a  stem 
ic  al  to  the  expectations  of  the  planter, 
r  ise  having  some  experience  with  it 
r  er  to  get  bulbs  that  are  somewhat 
r  er  size,  so  that  the  bulbs  will  not  only' 
j<  well  established  in  the  new  position, 
n  have  to  develop  their  full  size  before 
h  ering,  and  then  the  best  results  are 
:>  :cted. 

few,  however,  have  the  enthusiasm 
u  the  patience  to  rear  the  plant  and 
k  er  it  from  seeds.  The  accompanying 
b  kration  shows  two  seedlings  flowering 
.  cold  frame.  The  seeds  had  been 
r  there  in  a  specially-prepared  com- 
and  then  allowed  to  develop  year 
ear  until  they  reached  a  size  sufficient 
■loom.  The  illustration,  of  course, 
7s  only  two  seedlings  out  of  a  large 
ber,  but  when  sown  in  this  fashion, 
ley  are  placed  sufficiently  far  apart, 
will  require  no  thinning  or  trans- 
ting.  but  develop  year  by  year  until 
reach  flowering  size.  Scarcely  ever 


would  the  whole  of  the  seedlings  flower 
during  one  y'ear,  so  that  a  succession 
could  be  obtained  by'  this  means.  In¬ 
stead  of  occupying  a  frame,  usually  re¬ 
quired  for  some  other  purpose  in  spring, 
a  good  plan  would  be  for  those  who  have 
a  semi-shady  position  in  the  grounds  to 
prepare  the  bed,  sow  the  seeds,  and  then 
cover  them  with  a  frame  during  the  first 
year.  In  subsequent  years  any  -  tempor¬ 
ary'  light  that  would  just  throw  off  the 
wet  in  winter  would  answer  the  purpose 
and  could  be  removed  in  spring  when  the 
weather  becomes  mild. 

- 4+4 - 

Cymbidium  Lady  Colman. 

This  new  hybrid  is'  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  its  parents,  and  Orchid  growers  will 
glean  some  idea  of  it  when  we  state  that 
the  parents  were  C.  eburneo-lowianum 
and  C.  tracymnum.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  greenish  yellow  marked  all 
over  with  brownish  red  lines.  The  lip  is 
white,  lined  with  crimson  in  the  throat, 
and  with  similar  markings  of  vellow- 
brown  on  the  blade.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  by  the  R.H.S.  on  nth 
February'  when  shown  by  Sir  J.  Colman, 
Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound-),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate. 


Points™^ 

Which  Puzzle  the  Novice. 
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BY  AN  OLD  HAND 

(Continued,  fromf.  134). 


Set  and  Setting. 

The  term  set  is  generally  applied  to  the 
Potato  and  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  It  sim¬ 
ply  means  the  particular  tubers  selected 
and  set  apart  fc^r  planting,  and  planting 
tubers  is,  in  this  case,  the  exact  equivalent 
of  set.  Setting  is  an  old  garden  word  for 
planting,  and  is  used  more  particularly  to 
denote  the  planting  out  or  setting  out  of 
such  things  as  bedding  plants,  Cabbage 
plants,  and  seedlings  in  general.  Set- 
ling-pin  is  used  in  Berkshire  and  the 
West  of  England  to  denote  what  the 
majority  of  gardeners  call  a  dibber  or 
dibble.  Dibbling  is  the  same  as  setting 
or  planting  out,  and  both  are  generally 
done  with  a  pointed  stake  or  fork  handle 
instead  of  a  trowel  or  hand-fork. 

But  there  is  a  totally  different  form  of 
setting  often  referred  to  in  connection 
with  fruits.  Thus,  we  read  much  of 
Tomatos  failing  to  set,  Melons  being  set 
by  hand,  Grapes  being  set  with  a  syringe, 
etc.  Setting  in  these  cases  is  really  ferti¬ 
lising,  that  is,  bringing  the  pollen  from 
the  male  portion  of  the  plant  into  contact 
tvith  the  female  parts.  Most  flowers  set 
theip  fruits  or  seeds  naturally ;  others, 
such  as  those  enumerated  above,  some¬ 
times  require  a  little  aid  from  the  grower. 
A  fruit  is  said  to  be  set  when  it  remains 
green  and  begins  to  increase  in  size  after 
the  death  of  the  flower  which  preceded 
and  produced  it. 

What  a  Pyramid  is. 

The  word  pyramid  is  generally  used  in 
gardens  in  connection  with  fruit  trees,  and 
bears  no  different  construction  from  that 
generally  given  to  it.  A  pyramid  Apple 
or  Pear  is  simply  a  tree  which  has  been 
pruned  and  trained  in  early  growth  so 
that  it  assumes  a  py'ramidal  shape ;  that 
is,  a  broad  base  gradually  tapering  to  a 
more  or  less  pointed  top.  Old-time  gar¬ 
deners  tied  in  giant  Indian  Azaleas  to  re¬ 
semble  pyramids,  and  exhibition  speci¬ 
men  Fuchsias  are  generally  so  trained 
nowadays. 

Stone  Fruits. 

In  a  garden,  stone  fruits  are  not  made 
of  marble  or  even  freestone  ;  neither  are 
they'  so  called  from  their  hardness.  The 
name  is  given  because  the  fruits  carry 
what  is  called  a  stone  beneath  their  fleshy 
covering.  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots, 
and  Peaches  are  all  stone  fruits,  and  a 
brief  interview  with  either  of  these  will 
reveal  to  the  reader  the  reason  that  they 
are  so  called. 

Pointing  In  or  Pointing  Over. 

Books  of  aphorisms  and  schoolmasters 
teach  us  that  it  is  rude  to  point ;  but 
the  gardener  thinks  otherwise;  in  fact,  he 
finds  pointing  decidedly  beneficial.  But 
pointing  in  gardens  is  different  from 
pointing  in  schools.  In  the  autumn  the 
skilful  gardener  digs  as  much  as  possible 
of  his  soil,  and  leaves  it  in  large  lumps 
exposed  to  the  mellowing  influence  of  the 
weather.  In  the  spring,  shortly  before 
sowing  or  planting,  he  goes  over  the 
ground  with  a  digging  fork,  pricks  the 
soil  up  to  a  depth  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  and 
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levels  down  any  obdurate  lumps.  This 
is  called  pointing  over,  and  is  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  well  pays  for  doing. 

Pointing  in  refers  to  getting  rid  of 
material  used  as  a  surface  dressing. 
This  may  be  gas  lime  used  to  kill  insects, 
ordinary  lime  used  to  correct  manure 
sickness,  artificial  manure  spread  on  for 
fertilising  purposes,  or  natural  manure 
used  for  a  mulch.  In  any  case,  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  the  same,  viz.,  disturbing  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  slightly  in  order  to  bury  some¬ 
thing. 

Runners — Scarlet  and  Otherwise. 

Everybody,  I  take  it,  knows  what  a 
Scarlet  Runner  is,  and  deserves  “  beans”  if 
he  does  not  know.  The  other  runners 
indigenous  to  gardens  are  the  baby 
plants  which  Strawberries,  Potenti-llas, 
and,  alas !  pernicious  weed  Crowfoot  pro¬ 
ject  from  themselves  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
crease.  These  are  borne  on  long,  string¬ 
like  processes,  and  their  mission  in  life 
is  to  perpetuate  their  species  should  the 
ordinary  means,  namely,  seeds,  fail. 
Gardeners  take  advantage  of  these  run¬ 
ners  to  increase  their  stocks  of  the  plants 
which  bear  them,  and  as  they  generally 
reproduce  exactly  their  parent,  they  are 
very  reliable  and  valuable. 

Spurs. 

This  is  a  very  confusing  term  to  the 
novice,  especially  as  it  is  used  to  indicate 
two  quite  different  things.  Thus,  the 
spurs  on  Pear  and  Apple  trees  are  very 
different  from  the  spurs  on  a  Vine,  and 
we  also  have  what  is  called  the  rod  and 
spur  system  of  pruning  to  still  further 
confuse  the  beginner. 

To  take  spurs  on  outdoor  fruit  trees 
first.  If  any  reader  will  examine  a 
trained  tree  of  Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum,  he 
will  find  at  certain  places  on  the  main 
branches  collections  of  short,  stumpy 
shoots  each  capped  by  a  large,  round  bud. 
Apart  from  the  difference  in  length,  the 
difference  in  appearance  between  these 
shoots  and  the  others  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  cannot  fail  to  strike  even 
the  casual  observer.  These  clusters  or 
collections  of  stumpy  shoots  are  called 
spurs,  and  as  it  is  on  them  that  fruit  is 
chiefly  borne  their  presence  is  very  de¬ 
sirable.  Many  of  them  form  naturally; 
others  are  induced  by  pinching  growing 
shoots  hard  back  in  summer,  and  restrict¬ 
ing  subsequent  growth. 

Spurs  on  Vines  are  the  hard,  woody 
knobs  which  project  alternately  on  either 
side  of  the  main  stem  or  rod.  From 
these  spurs  issue  the  side  shoots  or 
branches  which  carry  the  bunches  of 
Grapes.  But  a  Vine  spur  is  not  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  stumpy,  bud-crowned  shoots. 
Only  one  shoot  or  branch  is  allowed — as 
a  general  rule — to  issue  from  each  spur, 
and  when  this  has  fruited  and  lost  its 
leaves  it  is  cut  back  to  one  eye  or  two 
eyes  of  its  base ;  thus  are  built  up  the 
ugly  excrescences  called  Vine  spurs,  the 
original  foundation  of  which  is  the  cut¬ 
back  shoot  which  first  issued  from  the 
bud  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Vine. 

Rod  and  spur  pruning  I  need  not  bother 
with,  beyond  stating  that  almost  every 
Vine  one  meets  with  in  a  modern  green¬ 
house  or  vinery  is  trained  on  the  rod  and 
spur  system.  By  examining  a  Vine, 
readers  will  realise  what  the  system  is, 
namely,  one  main  stem  with  all  side 
branches  spurred  or  cut  close  in. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns ,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2635.  Caladiums. 

Can  you  give  me  names  and  addresses  of 
Caladium  growers — that  is,  nurserymen  ? 
(H.  H.  C.) 

Many  nurserymen  grow  a  few  of  the  more 
common  Caladiums,  but  there  are  very  few 
who  actually  grow  large  collections.  About 
London  they  include  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea ; 
Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  London;  and 
Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
London. 

2636.  Ferns  and  Asparagus  in  Jadoo 
Fibre. 

Do  you  think  it  at  all  possible  to  grow 
Ferns  and  Asparagus  in  Jadoo  fibre?  I  have 
a  quantity  over  after  potting  bulbs  in 
autumn  ;  also  some  that  was  used  for  Roman 
Hyacinths,  which  are  nearly  over.  Can  I 
use  this,  ancl  should  it  be  used  alone  or 
mixed  with  the  unused  fibre?  (T.  B.  W., 
Kent.) 

The  fibre  you  mention  can  be  used  with 
good  results  in  growing  Ferns  and  Aspara¬ 
gus.  You  should  mix  the  two  lots  of  fibre, 
■because  that  already  used  for  Roman  Hya¬ 
cinths  cannot  be  quite  so  rich  as  that  which 
Is  fresh.  Pot  rather  firmly,  using  ordinary 
pots  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  putting  a  few 
well-placed  crocks  over  the  opening.  Re¬ 
potting  is  done  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  in  which  the  plants  are  kept.  They 
will  commence  growing  early  or  late  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature,  but  you  can  safely 
re-pot  them  just  as  the  Ferns  are  commen¬ 
cing  to  throw  up  young  fronds. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2637.  Cuttings  of  Violas. 

Last  year  I  had  a  few  plants  of  named 
Violas.  Some  of  them  have  lived  through 
the  winter,  and  lay  about  on  the  beds  with 
stalks  6  in.  or  8  in.  long,  and  a  few  new 
leaves  showing  at  the  tips.  Can  1  take  cut¬ 
tings  from  them,  when,  and  how?  Is 
bottom  heat  required  ?  Also,  are  the  old 
plants  any  good?  (M.  Fage,  Middlesex.) 

Your  best  plan  would  have  been  to  take 
cuttings  of  them  about  the  beginning  of 
September  last,  inserting  them  in  boxes  of 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould.  In  your  dis¬ 
trict  a  frame  would  have  been  the  best  means 
of  keeping  the  cuttings  through  the  winter. 
In  the  absence  of  that  you  might  have  been 
able  to  support  panes  of  glass  on  pegs  over 
the  boxes,  to  throw  off  the  wet.  As  it  is 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  pos 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  T1  \ 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  ove.  I 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  , 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  .  i 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  tret 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  n> 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  gii 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  at 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  wit 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  an 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  a 
enquiry  is  sent. 


you  can  wait  until  the  young  shoots  she  , 
signs  of  'good  life  by  growing  freely.  Yc  1 
can  then  take  them  off  with,  roots  attaefc 
if  any,  and  insert  them  in  boxes  of  goo 
soil  till  they  get  established,  after  whic 
you  can'  plant  them  out  in  well-prepare 
and  manured  soil.  Bottom  heat  is  not  nece 
sary,  as  Violas  distinctly  dislike  heat.  Yo 
may  keep  the  old  plants  until  you  see  tk 
the  cuttings  are  going  to  grow,  after  whic 
the  old  ones  may  be  thrown  away,  as  the 
are  distinctly  inferior  to  jrnung  stuff.  I  : 
taking  off  the  cuttings,  do  so  in  such  a  wa 
as  to  get  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting  i 
buried  in  the  soil,  and  in  many  cases  thes 
will  have  a  few  roots.  Cuttings  like  tk 
will  very  quickly  become  established. 

2638.  Tropaeolum  speciosum  in  Erijj 
land. 

I  have  a  plant  of  Tropaeolum  speciosum  i 
a  pot  as  sent  from  the  nursery.  '  I  am  tol 
it  will  not  grow  in  England.  I  have  du 
down  3  ft.,  given  it  good  drainage,  manur< 
and  mixed  up  a  lot  of  burnt  earth  wit 
the  soil,  as  I  returned  it  to  the  trench.  Tb 
position  is  north-west,  so  it  would  onl 
get  a  little  sun  late  in  the  afternoon.  (M 
Fage,  Middlesex.) 

You  have  made  a  good  beginning  in  prt 
paring  a  site  for  it  in  the  way  you  mentior 
The  north-west  aspect  is  also  suitable,  a 
it  will  get  less  sunshine  in  that  aspect,  whic 
should  be  more  favourable  to  if.  It  is  wron 
to  say  that  it  cannot  be  grown  in  England 
because  we  have  seen  it  flowering  more  0 
less  freely  in  gardens  in  Middlesex  an 
Surrey.  We  have  even  seen  it  in  your  ow 
neighbourhood  flowering  in  a  cool 
somewhat  shady  situation.  It  is  reall 
a  moist  atmosphere  that  .proves  s 
beneficial  to  it  in  the  Highlands,  aiv 
you  have  done  the  best  you  can  by  selectin 
a  north-west  situation.  Of  course,  a  nort 
aspect  would  also  have  been  good.  It  woul 
also  succeed  fairly  well  on  an  eastern  a; 
pect,  but  we  think  it  would  succeed  eve 
better  if  that  was  shaded  by  a  tree  at  sob 
distance  from  it.  It  should  not  be  overhun 
by  anything  for  the  sake  of  shade.  V7 
have  also  seen  it  succeed  when  plant© 
amongst  Rhododendrons,  so  that  the  groun 
might  be  shaded  while  the  stems  clambere- 
over  the  Rhododendron. 

2639.  Fixing-  Sweet  Peas. 

Being  a  regular  subscriber  to  your  papei 
1  often  come  across  the  term  “fix”  or  “fis 
ing,”  more  especially  in  the  articles  regard 
mg  Sweet  Peas.  I  should  be  obliged  b;- 
your  informing  me  what  is  actually  mean 
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and  how  the  process  is  carried  out. 
(J.  F.  M.,  Midlothian.) 

The  verb,  “  to  fix,”  is  often  used-  in  gar¬ 
dening  phraseology  and  applies  to  various 
annuals  besides  Sweet  Peas,  which  are  an¬ 
nually  raised  from  seeds.  When  a  cross 
is  made  between  two  varieties  of  any  annual 
the  resulting  seedlings  generally  give  seve- 
lal  different  colours.  Some  „oi  these  are 
sure  to  be  of  a  poor  character,  but  the  best 
one  only  is  selected,  and  the  rest  thrown 
away.  Seeds  from  the  best  one  are  sown, 
and  the  seedlings  may  again  show  some 
variation  from  the  desired  colour,  but  all 
these  are  weeded  out — or  i:rogued,”  as  the 
term  is — and  seed  saved  again  from  the  de¬ 
sired  colour.  The  same  process  -  may 
be  gone  through  again  and  the  seedlings 
again  rogued,  but  if  there  is  only  one  colour, 
and  that  true  to  the  type  from  which  the 
seed  was  saved,  then  the  grower  considers 
that  the  variety  has  been  fixed.  In  the  case 
of  Sweet  Peas,  seeds  saved  from  new  varie¬ 
ties  are  very  liable  to  sport — that  is,  to  give 
rise  to  other  colours  inferior  to  that  which  is 
desired.  The  inferior  ones  are  pulled  out 
as  soon  as  they  come  into  bloom  and  seeds 
only  saved  of  those  which  have  come  true  to 
the  type.  The  process  is,  of  course,  .re¬ 
peated  for  a  number  of  years  until  the  de¬ 
sired  variety  ceases  to  sport.  It  is  then 
said  to  be  fixed. 

2640.  Sweet  Peas  in  Pebbly  Soil. 

The  soil  in  my  garden  is  very  gravelly, 
much  of  the  material  consisting  of  smooth 
pebbles.  In  the  summer  time  it  gets  very 
dry  and  Sweet  Peas  soon  go  out  of  flower. 
How  should  I  treat  it  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults?  If  water  is  given,  it  runs  through 
very  quickly.  (T.  S.  Philpot,  Surrey.) 

Your  best  and  only  plan  is  to  set  about 
improving  the  texture  or  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  of  your  9oil.  To  treat  the  whole 
garden  would,  of  course,  be  expensive,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  growing, a  few  rows  of 
Sweet  Peas  you  should  take  out  trenches 
about  2  ft.  deep,  and  then,  in  filling  them 
in,  mix  a  good  quantity  of  well-decayed 
cow  manure  with  it.  This  should  have  been 
done  some  time  previous  to  sowing  the  Peas, 
but  there  is  no  time  to  lose  now.  The  seeds 
should  not  oome  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  manure,  as  the  latter  should  al¬ 
ways  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  not  laid  on  m 
solid  layers.  If  you  wish  merely  to  grow 
the  Sweet  Peas  in  clumps,  then  you  can  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  5/ me  way,  but  taking  out  only 
round  holes  2  ft.  deep  and  mixing  in  plenty 
of  manure  with  the  soil  before  returning  it. 
During  dry  weather  you  can  still  further 
improve  it  by  first  loosening  up  the  surface 
of  the  ground  either  with  the  hoe  or  a  fork, 
then  mulch  it  with  about  2  in.  in  thickness 
1  of  well-decayed  cow  manure.  Water  can 
then  be  given,  -and  the  mulch  will  prevent 
it  from  running  of£  by  the  surface,  and  also 
keep  the  moisture  that  is  already  in  the 
soil. 


LAWNS. 

2641.  Moss  on  a  Tennis  Court. 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  few  hints  as 
to  the  best  treatment  for  a  tennis  court  ?  It  is 
some  years  old,  and  specially  made  up  as  a 
court.  The  soil  is  apparently  light,  but 
unfortunately  moss  is  very  prevalent. 
Would  you  recommend  Carter’s  Lawn  Sand  ? 
Is  soot  any  good?  (J.  Hilton,  Glos.) 

In  the  first  place,  you-  should  set  about 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  moss  being 
present.  It  might  be  due  to  the  soil  being 
badlv  drained.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
be  due  to  shade  from  trees,  or  it  might 
chieflv  be  due  to  the  heavy  rainfall  in  your 
neighbourhood.  If  it  is  due  to  lack  of 
drainage,  you  should  see  that  the  surface 
water  is  quickly  conveyed  away  after  rain. 
If  too  much  shaded,  some  of  the  lower 


branches  of  the  trees  might  be  removed. 
The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  improve  the  vigour 
of  the  grass  by  some  means.  The  moss 
might  be  partly  raked  off  with  an  iron  rake, 
then  you  should  give  the  lawn  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  well-decayed  cow 
manure  and  rich  soil  that  has  been  used  for 
potting  purposes.  If  that  is  not  available, 
you  can  possibly  manage  to  get  it  from  some 
other  source.  Some  lime  might  also  be 
mixed  with  this  compost.  A  good  dressing 
of  it  should  then  bedspread  over  the  grass, 
but  not  so  thickly  as  to  cover  up  the  grass, 
otherwise  it  will  lose  colour.  After  some 
rain  has  fallen  upon  it,  and  it  becomes  fairly 
dry,  you  could  then  scuffle  it  with  a  broom 
or  spread  it  about  by  means  of  a  wooden 
rake.  As  the  grass  commences  to  grow  this 
top-dressing  will  quicklv  disappear  amongst 
the  roots-  of  the  'grass.  Carter’s  Lawn  Sand 
will  supply  nitrogen,  and,  of  course,  is 
valuable  from  that  point  of  view.  Soot  con¬ 
tains  a  small  quantity  of  the  same  valuable 
element,  and  also  acts  as  a  stimulant.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  more  valuable 
for  the  grass  if  you  added  some  bone  meal 
at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  to  the  rod,  or 
7  lbs,  of  basic  slag  to  the  rod.  The  lawn 
sand  nefed  not  be  put  on  in  a  very  heavy 
dressing  at  once,  but  a  portion  of  it  might 
be  kept  for  another  dressing  after  the  grass 
has  commenced  to  grow.  Sow  some  grass 
seeds  on  the  bare  patches,  if  there  are  any. 


ROSES. 

2642.  Liquid  Manure  for  Roses. 

Could  you  kindly  give  me  some  advice  re 
the  following  : — I  am  a  novice  at  Rose  grow¬ 
ing,  and  in  doubt  re  manuring.  So  far  as 

1  can  gather,  liquid  manure  is  the  most 
approved  method  of  feeding,  but  I  continu¬ 
ally  read  the  advice,  “Do  not  give  liquid 
manure  to  newly-planted  Roses.”  What  is 
the  shortest  period  after  planting  one  may 
safely  give  liquid  manure?  I  may  mention 
my  soil  is  very  clayey,  and  in  planting  I  did 
not  put  manure  in  the  holes,  but  dug  holes 

2  ft.  deep,  crocked  the  bottom,  refilled  with 
ordinary  soil  to  within  4  in.  of  the  top.  I 
then  finished  with  good  top  soil.  My  liquid 
manure  will  have  to  bb  horse-droppings 
soaked  in  water.  As  to  strength,  how  much 
liquid  manure  of  the  required  nature  to 
apply  is  represented  by  one  pailful  of  horse 
manure?  (Briar,  Middlesex.) 

It  is  quite  useless,  to  apply  liquid  manure 
to  newly-planted  Roses,  because  their 
damaged  .roots  are  net  in  a  condition  to  take 
it  up,  and  even  if  they  did  take  it  up  they 
could  hardly  be  in  a  position  to  properly 
utilise  it.  If  liquid  manure  is  given  to  re¬ 
cently  planted  Roses,  the  recently-disturbed 
soil  would  be  liable  to  become  sodden,  and 
therefore  prove  not  only  useless,  but  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  Roses.  You  could  feed  the 
soil  at  this  stage  by  having  it  mulched  with 
manure  of  some  sort,  but  it  is  unadvisable 
to  apply  liquid  manure  until  the  plants-  are 
in  full  growth  at  least.  By  that  time  tfiev 
will  have  made  some  roots.  As  your  soil 
is  very  heavy,  that  is  an  additional  reason 
why  you  should  not  apply  more  liquid  to 
it  artificially  than  it  gets  by  rain.  It  would 
have  done  the  Roses  no  harm  if  you  had 
mixed  some  manure  with  the  soil  while 
trenching  it.  Horse-droppings  do  not  as  a 
rule  make  a  very  strong  liquid  manure. 
Cow  manure  is  more  valuable  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  You  cannot  actually  tell  how  mucb 
you  can  get  from  a  vessel  in  which  you  have 
placed  one  pailful  of  the  droppings,  be¬ 
cause  it  varies  so  in  character  or  quality 
Liquid  manure  is  of  no  definite  composi¬ 
tion,  however,  and  gardeners  regulate  it 
by  examining  to  see  what  colour  it  is  when 
a  small  quantity  is  raised  in  the  hand.  If 
you  desire  to  use  it  weak,  it  should  be  much 
lighter  in  colour  than  brown  ale.  This  is 
regulated  by  diluting  it  with  water  until 


the  colour  is  a  very  light  brown.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  take  all  this  trouble  to  dilute 
it,  however,  if  you  apply  the  liquid  manure 
soon  after  rain,  or  when  the  ground  is  wet. 
For  a  rough  calculation,  you  might  get  30 
gallons  of  fairly  good  liquid  manure  from 
that  pailful  during  the  course  of  a  week. 
The  plan,  however,  is  to  put  in  only  half 
the  quantity  of  water  and  then  dip  it  out 
for  use,  refilling  the  tank  afterwards.  It 
is  most  convenient  to  put  it  in  a  rough  bag 
or  else  have  a  bag  sunk  in  the  tank,  so 
that  the  liquid  may  be  dipped  from  the  bag 
instead  of  from  the  tank.  This  is  to  keep 
out  the  solid  material  which  would  serve  to 
choke  up  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

2643.  Best  Stock  for  Roses. 

I  have  read  several  rather  harsh  criticisms 
re  the  Manetti  by  recognised  authorities 
(Rev.  Forster-Melliar  to  wit).  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  a  catalogue  from  a  well-known 
nursery  of  one  hundred  years’  standing,  who 
proclaim  the  Manetti  to  be  far  and  away 
the  best  for  general  purposes.  Could  you 
give  me  an  opinion  on  this  point?  (Briar, 
Middlesex.) 

We  presume  that  those  who  offered  the 
criticism  -concerning  the  Manetti  also  gave 
their  reasons.  The  Manetti  is  a  garden 
variety  of  Rose  which  has  been  selected  as 
proving  a  suitable  stock  on  which  to  graft 
or  bud  Roses.  It  is  very  liable,  however, 
to  throw  up  suckers  from  the  root,  and  if 
the  Rose  is  overlooked  the  slock  very  soon 
gets  the  master}'-.  For  this  reason  most 
people  prefer  the  Brier  stock,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  the  Brier  stock  is  more  hardy  and 
proves  suitable  for  a  variety  of  Roses  when 
grown  in  the  heavy  soil  which  gives  the  best 
Results.  The  Manetti  may,  however,  be  used 
with  advantage  in  the  pot  culture  of  Roses, 
as  it  is  more  directly  under  the  eye  and 
not  so  likely  to  be  overlooked  when  it  throws 
up  suckers  from  the  root. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2644.  Pruning  Rose  of  Sharon. 

Kindly  inform  me  whether  a  Rose  of 
Sharon  bush  should  be  cut  down  each  year. 
The  branches  appear  to  me  to  have  died  oft. 
Or  should  it  be  pruned?  (Delta,  Beds.) 

Rose  of  Sharon  is  not  always  applied  to 
the  same  plant,  but  we  presume  you  refer 
to  that  usually  named  St.  John’s  Wort  or 
Hypericum  calycinum.  If  that  is  so,  then 
it  is  the  rule  for  the  stems  and  leaves  to 
die  down  in  winter.  You  can,  therefore, 
remove  all  those  portions  of  the  stem  above 
ground,  and  the  plant  will  shoot  up  again 
in  spring'  from  the  stock  beneath  the  soil. 
This  could  be  done  in  autumn,  or  it  could 
be  left  in  the  natural  condition  until  towards 
spring.  It  can  be  done  now. 

2645.  Grafting  Clematis. 

In  your  answer  to  a  subscriber  (2586), 
February  8th,  you  mention  cuttings  of  Cle¬ 
matis.  Should  the  scion  have  the  bark  rub¬ 
bed  off  before  pushing  it- into  the  root  of  C. 
Vitalba?  Also,  is  it  the  straight  wood  of 
the  scion  that  is  inserted  into  the  root,  or 
the  joint  just  where  they  breakaway?  When 
potting  them  up  to  go  into  the  propagator, 
should  the  graft  be  above  or  below  the  soil? 
(M.  Fage,  Middlesex.) 

We  should  not  rub  off  any  bark  whatever. 
It  may  not  do  any  harm  if  the  rough  outer 
bark  comes  away,  but  the  inner  bark  con¬ 
tains  the  cambium  layer  just  beneath  it,  and 
should  not  be  injured.  The  best  plan  is  to 
cut  the  scion  in  a  wedge-shaped  fashion  with 
a  sharp  knife,  being  careful  to  retain  the 
hark  around  the  sides.  Then  the  root  of  C. 
Vitalba  should  be  split  with  a  knife  and  the 
scion  carefully  pushed  home.  Usually  the 
scion  consists  of  only  one  pair  of  buds  and 
a  short  piece  of  stem.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  the  straight  wood,  as  vou  call  it,  that 
is  inserted  info  the  root.  When  you  put  the 
newly-grafted  specimens  into  the  propagator 
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the  graft  should  be  above  the  soil,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  cannot  be  very  much  above 
it;  but  we  think  it  will  take  just  as  readily 
that  way  as  if  it  had  been  buried  in  the 
soil.  The  propagator  will,  of  course,  re¬ 
tain  the  moisture  about  it.  Binding  with  a 
piece  of  raffia  is  therefore  usuall}'  all  the 
preparation  after  the  proper  cuts  in  stock 
and  scion  have  been  made. 

2646.  Fuchsias  for  Covering* 1  Supports 
of  Verandah. 

Outside  the  back  of  my  house  (facing 
north)  I  have  a  verandah  8  ft.  wide.  The 
bottom  is  asphalt,  on  which  I  propose  to 
make  up  a  bed  against  the  wall  of  the  house 
2  ft.  deep.  What  can  I  grow  in  it  to  cover 
the  wall  and  run  up  on  the  beams  sup¬ 
porting  the  glass  roof  ?  Both  ends  and 
front  are  open.  Could  Fuchsias  be  trained 
up  as  climbers?  I  should  protect  them  in 
winter  with  hay  bands  wound  round  the 
stems.  (M.  Fage,  Middlesex.) 

If  the  bed  is  against  the  wall  of  the 
house  you  cannot  possibly  get  climbers  on  to 
the  pillars  supporting  the  glass  roof  if  they 
are  at  the  outside  of  the  structure.  You 
would  have  to  make  a  hole  at  the  foot  of 
each  beam  or  pillar,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  could  have  a  large  flower  pot  or  tub 
stood  against  the  foot  of  each  pillar.  You 
can  then  train  the  climbers  immediately  on 
to  the  beams  against  which  they  are  stand¬ 
ing.  To  take  out  a  hole  beside  each  beam 
and  put  in  a  separate  lot  of  soil  for  each 
climber  would,  of  course,  be  a  better  way, 
as  you  can  then  get  rid  of  the  unsightly 
pots  or  tubs.  We  have  our  doubts  about  the 
advisability  of  using  Fuchsias  unless  you 
oan  make  sure  that  they  can  be  kept  from 
frost.  We  doubt  if  hay  bands  would  in 
all  cases  save  the  Fuchsias  from  being  de¬ 
stroyed  in  winters  when  the  temperature 
sinks  so  low  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  last 
year  and  beginning  of  this,  especially  with 
east  winds  prevailing  at  times.  We  fear  the 
greater  part  of  the  Fuchsias  would  be  killed 
down  more  or  less  to  the  ground,  and  prob¬ 
ably  it  would  take  more  than  one  season 
to  again  get  them  into  the  same  good  con¬ 
dition.  There  are,  however,  some  relatively 
hardy  Fuchsias,  two  of  which  are  F.  Ric- 
cartoni  and  F.  macrostemma,  very  often 
named  F.  gracilis  in  gardens.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  Fuchsias,  however,  there  are 
various  other  climbers  that  would  prove  more 
hardy.  For  instance,  you  could  grow  the 
winter-flowering  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudi- 
caule),  the  evergreen  Garrya  elliptica, 
Ceanothus  azureus,  C.  Gloire  de  Versailles, 
Honeysuckles,  or  even  Roses.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  have  a  fancv  for  Fuchsias,  you 
should  devise  some  m(eans  of  protecting 
them  through  the  winter  by  having  them 
under  glass.  Then  the  experiment  would  be 
sure.  When  you  pirepaite  situations  for 
these  plants  make  sure  that  the  drainage  is 
good. 

2647.  Pruning  Hydrangea  and  Lilac. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  prune  Hydrangea 
and  Lilac,  which  are  now  very  thick  and 
bushy  and  do  not  flower  so  well  as  they 
used  to  do?  How  would  you  recommend 
it  to  be  done  to  get  the  best  results?  Five 
years  ago  they  were  severely  cut  back,  but 
did  not  flower  at  all  next  summer.  (D. 
Pelham,  South  Wales.) 

The  more  straggling  shoots  of  the  Hy¬ 
drangea,  if  it  is  the  common  one,  could  be 
cut  well  back  now,  to  encourage  fresh  growth 
low  down.  You  will  get  no  flowers  from 
such  shoots  this  year,  but  if  you  shorten 
back  the  others  after  flowering  it  will  enable 
good  buds  to  be  formed  on  those  shoots  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  if  these 
are  w#ll  ripened  before  the  season  is  over 
you  can  get  a  good  display  from  them 
next  year.  In  future  you  should  shorten 
back  a  few  of  the  longer  branches  every  year 
after  they  have  finished  flowering  By  thus 


cutting  back  a  few  of  the  branches  every 
year  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient  number 
left  to  give  you  blossom.  The  Lilac  should 
be  pruned  immediately  after  it  has  finished 
flowering.  This  would  usually  take  place 
some  time  in  May.  If  you  were  to  shorten 
these  shoots  just  now  you  would  be  cutting 
away  the  flower  buds,  but  by  doing  it  after 
the  plant  has  finished  flowering  you  en¬ 
courage  good  growth  during  the  summer  and 
flower  buds  will  be  ripened  on  those  shoots. 
If  the  bushes  are  at  all  crowded,  you  should 
thin  them  out  by  removing  some  of  the 
weakest  and  worst-placed  branches.  If 
suckers  arise  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
they  should  be  carefully  removed  by  work¬ 
ing  away  the  soil  with  a  fork  until  you  dis¬ 
cover  their  'place  of  origin,  when  you  can 
use  a  knife  to  cut  them  clean  away.  Growth 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  like  this  can 
only  serve  to  crowd  the  bushes  without  do¬ 
ing  them  any  good.  The  better  ripened 
the  wood  is  during  the  summer  the  finer 
will  be  the  flower  buds  and  more  numerous. 


FRUIT. 

2648.  Pruning  a  Morello  Cherry. 

I  have  a  Morello  Cherry  on  a  wall,  and 
it  has  got  wry  much  crowded  with  branches 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  as  I  have  been 
told  it  should  not  be  pruned  like  other 
Cherry  trees,  or  it  will  not  bear.  I  should 
be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion,  so  that  1 
can  do  the  pruning  myself.  Should  I  cut 
the  branches  right  back  even  if  I  lose  the 
fruits  fora  season?  (J.  T.  Lawrence,  For¬ 
farshire.) 

.The  Morello  Cherry  fruits  on  the  young 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  but  that 
may  not  help  you  much  if  you  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  treatment  that  such 
require.  The  best  plan  is  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  growth  every  year.  During  win¬ 
ter  the  young  shoots  of  the  previous  year 
are  laid  in  their  full  length,  then  next 
summer  each  shoot  will  give  off  a  number  of 
others,  but  that  would  tend  to  make  the  tree 
crowded.  The  branches  should  not  he 
nailed  in  closer  to  each  other  than  3  in.  or 
4  in.  Then  if  each  of  the  fruiting  shoots 
gives  three  others,  it  follows  that  you  will 
have  three  too  many.  Two  of  the  young 
ones  could  be  removed  quite  early  in  the 
season  by  the  process  of  disbudding — that 
is,  the  tops  of  them  could  be  removed  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  leaving  only  one 
shoot  to  make  the  bearer  in  the  following, 
year.  Then,  at  the  winter  pruning,  the  old 
shoot  which  fruited  could  be  cut  away  and 
the  young  one  nailed  into  its  place.  Now, 
having  indicated  the  method  of  training  and 
regulating  a  Morello  Cherry  tree,  you  can 
in  future  years  do  it  regularly,  not  omitting 
it  during  any  one  year.  At  present  you  have 
clearly  got  too  many  branches.  You  could, 
therefore,  cut  out  a  number  of  them  from  the 
base,  leaving  good  ones  to  cover  the  space 
on  the  wall.  Some  of  the  shoots  may  be 
dead,  other  may  be  very  thin  and  weak, 
and  still  another  set  may  be  crossing 
others  at  right  angles.  The  weak 
ones  should  be  cut  away  and  those  that  cross 
each  other  should  have  the  improperly 
placed  branch  cut  away  right  to  the  base. 
This  will  give  you  a  commencement  on  the 
crowding  you  speak  of,  and  if  the  remainder 
still  cover  the  wall  too  thickly  some  more  of 
them  should  be  cut  away.  In  doing  this, 
however,  take  care  to  retain  shoots  that  are 
abundantly  covered  with  plump  and  well 
developed  buds.  You  can  then  make  sure 
of  plenty  of  blossom  and  presumably  fruit 
if  the  blossom  does  not  get  injured  with 
frost  in  spring.  You  should  never  cut  away 
all  the  young  shoots  in  one  season. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2649.  Maggot  on  Roses. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
whether  sprinkling  Hellebore  powder  on  the 
leaves  and  buds  of  Roses  will  prevent  the 
Rose  maggot  from  establishing  itself,  and 
whether  the  powder  will  injure  the  Roses? 
(E.  J.  S.,  Surrey.) 

W©  are  afraid  that  Hellebore  powder 
would  have  no  effect  in  preventing  the  mag¬ 
got  from  getting  insidS  the  leaf  buds  of 
your  Roses.  The  only  chance  it  could  have 
of  being  effective  would  be  when  the  mother 
fly  is  laying  eggs  in  the  buds  during  the 
previous  season.  Dusting  the  leaves  with 
Hellebore  powder  would  have  little  effect 
then,  unless  the  buds  were  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tected  by  this  means.  A  reasonable  amount 
of  Hellebore  powder  on  the  leaves  would 
not  injure  them,  but  it  certainly  would  make 
them  unsightly,  and  to  have  the  leaves  pow¬ 
dered  with  it  over  a  period  of  several  weeks 
would  be  still  worse.  The  mother  fly  ;n 
several  instances  makes  a  cut  in  the  Rose 
bud  and  lays  the  egg  in.  In  that  case  the 
grub  is  developed  inside  the  bud,  so  that 
Hellebore  powder  would  be  useless.  Other 
maggots  may  be  developed  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  find  their  way  to  the 
buds  and  hide  themselves  either  by  tying 
several  leaves  together  or  else  getting  one 
leaf  and  rolling  it  up.  For  these  reasons, 
again,  your  Hellebore  would  be  useless.  To 
keep  Roses  clear  of  the  maggot  that  behaves 
in  this  manner  the  cultivator  has  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  amongst  his  plants  examining  them, 
opening  the  curled  leaves  and  destroying: 
the  maggot  with  the  fingers. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2650.  Soluble  Fertilisers. 

.  Do  you  mind  my  drawing  the  attention 
of  your  enquirer,  Herbert  Stone  (2610),  to 
the  fact  that  phosphate  of  ammonia  is  an 
ideal  soluble  fertiliser.  In  it  he  will  have 
nitrogen  and  phosphates,  so  that  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  admixture  of  sulphate  of  potash,  as 
mentioned  in  your  reply,  an  ideal  soluble 
fertiliser  is  warranted.  A  vety  careful 
application  will  be  necessary.  We  found 
spraying  Sweet  Pea  plants  in  pots  with  a 
weak  solution  of  ammonia  phosphate  added 
to  their  sturdiness.  If  Mr.  Stone  cares  to 
try  ammonia  phosphate,  let  him  drop  me  a 
line,  and  I  will  send  him  a  teaspoonful, 
enough  for  a  gallon.  (H.  W.  Mackereth, 
Market  Place,  Ulverston.) 

2651.  Shallow  Soil  over  Clay. 

(1)  I  have  a  garden  which  has  apparently 
never  been  cultivated.  Part  of  it  consists  of 
good  deep  soil,  but  the  remainder  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — About  6  in.  of  mould,  then  a  layer 
of  gravel  3  in.  or  4  in.  thick  resting  on  a 
bed  of  hard  clay.  Could  you  tell  me  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  it  ?  Would  it  be  any 
use  to  dig  deeply,  mixing  gravel  and  clay 
together?  (2)  What  crops  would  do  on  this 
kind  of  soil?  (F.  E.  Aubrey,  Middlesex.) 

(1)  In  the  case  of  you.r  shallow  soil,  we 
should  remove  the  6  in.  of  good  mould  and 
then  trench  the  clay  immediately  under¬ 
neath  it  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  at  least.  The 
layer  of  gravel  overlying  it  is  just  the 
material  you  want  to  mix  with  the  clay.  An¬ 
other  necessity  would  be  farmyard  manure 
of  any  kind,  and  plenty  of  it.  For  heavy 
clay  soils  you  may  use  this  manure  as  rank 
as  you  like,  as  it  will  help  to  open  the  soil, 
making  it  more  porous  and  warmer.  This 
work  could  be  carried  out  in  the  form  of 
broad  trenches,  so  that  the  top  6  in.  of  soil 
should  just  be  thrown  on  one  side  and  then 
the  broad  trench  worked  out  to  the  depth 
stated,  after  which  the  good  soil  should  be 
returned  on  the  top  of  it.  After  a  few  years’ 
working  like  this  the  soil,  top  and  bottom, 
may  be  gradually  mixed,  and  you  will  then 
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nave,  if  not  an  ideail  soil, .at  least  one  that  is 
capable  of  carrying  heavy  orops  of  any 
kind  of  garden  produce,  especially  vege¬ 
tables.  (2)  Very  few  plants  would  give  satis¬ 
faction  it  you  attempt  to  cultivate  them  in 
a  soil  that  is  merely  pointed  over  on  the  top 
and  the  subsoil  left  in  its  original  state.  If 
you  treat  it  as  we  have  stated,  then  there  is* 
practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  kinds 
of  crops  you  could  grow  on  it. 

2652.  Nitrate  of  Potash. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash,  but 
being  ignorant  of  its  suitability  and  appli¬ 
cation  as  a  manure,  I  shall  be  favoured  if 
you  would  tell  me  through  your  “Enquire 
Within  ”  column  how  it  can  be  applied  to 
Sweet  Peas,  Runner  Beans,  culinary  Peas, 
Turnips,  Parsnips,  Carrots  and  Spinach. 
I(E.  A.  B.,  Kent.) 

Nitrate!  of  (potash  is  a  Very  valuable 
manure,  and  usually  in  so  much  request  for 
military  purposes  that  many  people  stand 
aloof  from  using  it  as  a  manure  on  account 
of  its  high  price.  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
it  is  not  nitrate  of  soda  ?  In  any  case,  both 
of  these  are  very  powerful  manures,  and 
may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  to  three 
pounds  per  rod  before  sowing.  Indeed,  in¬ 
stead  of  applying  that  quantity  all  at  once, 
we  should  make  two  applications  of  it,  one 
at  the  time  of  sowing  and  another  after 
the  plants  have  made  some  growth.  This, 
however,  requires  a  further  qualification, 
inasmuch  as  Sweet  Peas,  Runner  Beans  and 
culinary  Peas  have  a  special  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  and  fixing  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Except  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  when  the  temperature  is  low,  the 
application  of  nitrate  is  not  of  very  much 
importance,  so  that  a  second  application 
need  not  be  given  in  the  case  of  the  three 
plants  you  mention  as  belonging  to  the  Pea 
family.  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Spi¬ 
nach,  Onions,  Beetroot,  Leeks  and  other  gar¬ 
den  crops  would,  however,  derive  much  ad¬ 
vantage  by  the  applications  of  the  above 
manure.  It  should  never  at  any  one  time  be 
applied  in  a  heavier  dressing  than  3  lb.  to 
the  rod  or  pole  of  ground,  as  we  think 
above  that  it  would  be  wasted.  When  about 
to  sow,  scatter  the  manure  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  lightly  point  it  in,  or  if 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition  you  could  rake 
it  in  with  a  wooden  rake.  At  a  later  appli¬ 
cation  it  could  be  scattered  over  the  ground 
between  the  rows  of  plants  and  then  watered 
in,  or  you  could  put  it  into 'water  at  ’  the 
time  of  application,  avoiding  the'  foliage  of 
the  plants  as  much  as  possible.  Use  a  rosed 
watering-pot  to  distribute  it  equally. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

2653.  A  Book  on  Grafting1. 

Could  you  recommend  me  a  reliable  book 
giving  plain  directions  for  grafting  and 
budding  fruit  trees?  (F.  E.  Aubrey, 
Middlesex.) 

There  is  a  book  entitled  “  Grafting  and 
Budding,”  by  Charles  Baltet.  Of  this  there 
is  an  English  edition  by  W.  Robinson,  and 

MISS  HEMUS’S 

Pedigree  Sweet  Peas. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Raiter  of: — 

Evelyn  Hemus.  A.M.R  H.S  ,  A  M..  N  S  P.S  ,  FCC,  Wood- 
bridge  ;  Paradise  Carmine,  a.m  R.H.S  ,  F.C.C.  Wood- 
bridge  :  Paradise  Ivory;  Paradise  White;  Paradise 
Regained  ;  Cream  Paradise,  etc ,  etc. 

The  above  mentioned  varieties  are  sold  out.  but  Miss  Hemus 
is  now  booking  orders  for  next  season  :  and  she- still  has  a 
limited  supply  of  her  other  ,  fine  novelties  and  all  standard 
varieties.- -Address 

MISS  HEMUS.  F.R.H.S., 

Holdfast  Hail,  UPTOHOH-SEVERH. 


MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY. 


For  HARDY  STUFF,  bound  to  thrive. 

For  FOREST  TREES.  FRUIT  TREES.  SHRUBS.  ROSES, 
PLANTS.  BULBS,  SEEDS,  in  any  quantity  or  variety.  State 
wants,  low  estimate  per  return. 

HEDCINC  A  SPECIALITY.  Privet,  Quickthorn,  Beech, 
Plum,  Yew,  Holly,  etc.  Booklet  describing  30  sorts,  free. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  cheap  offers. 

PLANTATIONS  CHEAPLY  MADE  LARCH  TREES,  2ft.  2/6 
dozen,  9/- 100  ;  3ft.,  4;-  dozen,  15/-  1 00  ;  SPRUCE  FIRS,  lift. 
2/6  dozen,  10/-  100  :  SCOTCH  FIRS,  2ft.,  3/.  dozen.  12,6  100  ; 
POPLAR.  8ILVER  LEAF,  rapid  growth,  very  handsome. 
P.  LOmBARDY  (pyramidal  growth), 5ft.,  4s.  6d.doz,  15s. 
100;  7ft,  9 1-  dozen.  25/-  100. 

BIRCH.  ASH,  ALDER,  CHESTNUT,  ELM,  HAZEL,  OAK, 
SYCAMORE,  MAPLE.  3.4ft,  4/6  dozen,  15/-  100  ;  5-6rt. 
20/-  100.  QUICKTHORN.  1ft..  2/6  100,  15/-  1.000  ;  l§ft.,  5/- 
100.  PRIVET  OVAL  (large  leaf),  lift..  6,-  100.  40/-  1  000, 
BEECH.  l§ft„  6/  100.-  MYROBELLA  PLUM.  l^fr..  5/-  100 
30/-  1,000.  LAUREL  R0TUNDIF0LIA,  1ft.,  2/- dozen, 8/-  100 
IJft.,  3/-  dozen,  15/-  100 

Tomato  Prodig-iosus.— Popular  favourite,  unequalled 
for  earliness,  heavy  cropping,  flavour,  and  disease-resisting 
properties.  Numerous  testimonials  and  repeat  orders  from 
last  year's  delighted  customers.  December  sown,  grown  in 
temperate  heat,  twice  trans- planted  from  boxes  ;  2/- 

dozen,  post  free,  with  full  cultural  directions.  Seed 
packets,  1/-  each. 

Raspberry  New  Prolific.  —  Distinct  new  variety, 
bright  red  canes,  makes  6ft.  one  season.  Marvellously 
vigorous  gro nth,  heavy  cropper,  large  bright  scarlet  fruit, 
grand  luscious  flavour.  Young  canes,  with  massive 
fibrous  roots,  1/6  doz.,  6/-  100;  extra  stout  canes,  2/6  doz., 
10/-  100,  carriage  paid.  Everyone  shou.d  try  this  grand 
variety,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Rhubarb  St.  Martin. — Far  the  earliest  Red,  best  for 
forcing,  strong  2-year  clumps,  2/-  doz.,  10,'-  100 ;  extra 
stout  clomps,  3/-  doz..  15/-  100,  carriage  forward. 

Cabbage  Plants  -Early  Rainham.  Ellams  Early,  dwarf, 
lOd.  100  ;  500  3/6.  Red  Cabbage,  1/- 100. 

Cheap  Collections.— 15  assorted  Flowering  Shrubs,3/6; 
larger  selected,  6/9.  15  assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs,  3/6  ; 

larger  selected  6  9.  15  assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs  for 

Window  Boxes,  Tubs,  etc.,  3/- ;  12  extra  choice,  5,6.  60  as¬ 
sorted  Shrubs  ana  Trees,  10/6  15  assorted  Forest  Trees, 
4ft.,  3/6  :  6  7ft.  6/9.  12  Cooseberry,  12  red,  12  black  Cur¬ 

rants,  25  Raspberry  Canes,  5/6;  halt  quantity.  3/-.  5  Apple, 
2  Pear,  2  Plum.  1  Cherry,  9/6.  6  Climbing.  6  Bush  Roses, 
3/6 ;  extra  stout,  6/9.  12  Choice  assorted  Bush  Roses, 

dwarf,  3  6  ;  50  for  10/-. 

Beautiful  Plants  for  early  Spring  Blooming— 100 
Wallflowers,  50  Daisies,  50  Pansies.  50-Forget-me-Nots, 
20  Polyanthus,  20  Cornflowers  3/9,  half  quantity,  2/9. 

Loveiy  Hardy  Perennials,  (strong,  transplanted).— Co¬ 
lumbines,  Arabis  Calliopsis  Michae  mas  Daisy,  Cam¬ 
panulas.  Foxgloves.  Canterbury  Bells.  Delphiniums 
Indian  Pinks.  Doronicums.  Hollyhocks.  Sunflowers, 
Mimulus.  Polyanthus.  Sweet  Williams,  Iceland  or  Orien¬ 
tal  Poppy,  Cailiardias  ;  all  9d.  dozen,  strong  plants. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Climbers. -2  Virginia  Creeper.  6 
American  Bell  Vine,  2  Clematis  Vitalba.  1  Cotoneaster, 
2  Honeysuckle.  4  Roses,  2  Euonymus,  l  Jasmine.  6  Irish 
Ivy.  4  Perennial  Pea,  (perennial/  3/-. 

Begonias  (Tuberous)  —I  am  again  offering  my  famous 
“MAXIMA  GIGANTEA"  strain  in  first  size  tubers  only 
(average  circumference  3J  to  inches).  Tubers  from  this 
strain  obtained  many  prizes  for  my  customers  last  year. 
Many  single  blooms  measured  5  to  6  inches  across  1 
Yellows,  Whites,  Pinks,  Scarlets,  Coppers,  singles  2/3  doz., 
12/6  100  ;  doubles,  3/3  doz.,  17/6  100. 

Cloxinias.  choice  strain,  same  size,  2/6  doz.  All  post 
free,  with  FULL  CTJLTTJRAD  DIRECTIONS.  Please  note 
that  small-sized  tubers  cannot  possibly  give  the  amount  of 
bloom  which  will  be  obtained  from  the  large  tubers  I  offer. 
3/6  and  larger  orders  carriage  paid,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


E.  CAYE 0  SeriIT  LOWESTOFT. 


Seeds  of  Annual  Flowers 
for  all  Purposes, 

13  Packets,  post  free,  for  i/-. 


Collection  B. — 1 3  Packets  Best  Sweet  Peas,  our  selection, 

100  seeds  in  each  packet,  post  free .  1/- 

Collection  C. — 13  oz.  Packets  Best  Sweet  Peas,  post  free  3/- 
Collection  G-.— 13  Id  Packets  Best  Dwarf  Annuals  for 

Beds  and  Borders,  post  free  ...  . 1  /- 

Collection  H. — 13  Id.  Packets  Best  Annuals  for  cut 
flowers,  post  free  V..  -...  ...  ...  ...  1/- 

Colleccion  I. — 13  Id.  Packets  Sweetly  Scented  Annuals, 

post  free  ...  ...  ...  . .  L .  1  /- 

Collection  K.  —  13  Id.  Packets  Ornamental-leaved 

Anndals,  post  free  ...  .  : .  17- 

Collection  Ka.— 13  Id.  Packets-Annual  Climbing  Plants, 

post  free  ...  . '  . .  1/- 

Collection  L. — 26  Jd.  Packets  of  Best  Annuals  for  all 
purposes,  post  free  ...  . . .  1  /- 


BEES,  Ltd.,  14,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


is 

admired 

BARDEN  OF, 

FLOWERS  j  everyone 

YOU  CAN  ENSURE  THIS  BY  GROWING 

FIDLER’S 
RELIABLE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


We  supply  the  very  best  at  the 

LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE. 


See  our  new  illusi  rated  Catalogue 
GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE 

to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  a 
post  card.  (Kindly  mention  this  payer. ) 

FIDLER  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN, 

READING. 


ROSES 

FOR  ALL  SOILS  &  SITUATIONS. 

Specially  Prepared  for 
Spring  Planting. 


CLIMBERS  IN  POTS  A  SPECIALITY. 


Seven  Silver  Cups  and  81  First 
and  Second  Prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  BRAISWICK  Roses 
during  the  summer  of  1907, 
proving  their  excellence.  .  . 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


FRANK  CANT  &  00.. 

Braiswick  Rose  Garden, 

COLCHESTER. 
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if  it  is  still  in  print  you  could  apply  to 
17,  Furnival  Street,  London,  W.C.  It  is 
a  small  book,  probably  priced  at  3s.  or 
3s.  6d.,  with  postage  extra. 

2654.  Calcium  Carbide. 

As  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  may 
I  ask  your  advice.  Our  house  is  illumi¬ 
nated  by  acetylene  gas,  consequently  we 
have  a  quantity  of  spent  calcium  carbide  on 
hand.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  this  is 
of  any  use  in  the  garden,  and  how  it  could 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage?  (H.  B.  H., 
Leicestershire.) 

Calcium  carbide  when  burned  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  formula  CaC2  +  H,0 — that  is, 
calcium  carbide  and  water.  This  would 
give  another  production  of  C.,H„ -f  CaO. 
The  latter  is  quicklime,  and  would  be  valu¬ 
able  if  you  could  get  it  pure,  but  the  chemi¬ 
cal  changes  do  Hot  even  stop  here.  Owing 
to  an  excess  of  water  used  in  the  burning 
of  the  carbide  there  is  another  action  set 
up,  and  the  two  are  going  on  together,  so 
that  what  ultimately  results  is 
CaH2  +  Ca(OH)2.  The  last-named  is  cal¬ 
cium  hydroxide  or  slaked  lime,  so  that  half 
of  the  residue  is  practically  made  up  of 
this.  It  could  be  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  slaked  lime  but  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  other,  and  what  the  effect  might  be  upon 
the  roots  of  plants,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
apply  the  residue  to  the  soil  at  least  two 
months  before  planting  or  sowing  anything 
upon  it.  In  other  respects  carbide  dust  has 
been  used  to  dress  Vines  affected  with  mil¬ 
dew.  The  French  have  also  buried  some 
of  it  at  the  roots  of  Vines  attacked  by  Phyl¬ 
loxera  with  some  good  effects.  In  garden¬ 
ing  operations,  however,  we  are  afraid  that 
not  much  has  yet  been  learned  by  direct  ex¬ 
periment  as  to  the  value  of  the  residue  after 
calcium  carbide' has  been  burned.  You 
should  therefore  act  cautiously  in  only  em¬ 
ploying  a  light  dressing  to  any  particular 
crop  and  noting  the  effects. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(E.  J.)  r,  Fatsia  japonica  (It  is  most  often 
named  Aralia  Sieboldi  in  gardens  and  popu¬ 
larly  called  the  Castor  Oil  Plant,  but 
wrongly  so,  as  that  has  soft,  not  leathery 
leaves) ;  2,  the  botanical  name  of  the  Musk 
is  Mimulus  moschatus ;  3,  Agapanthus  um- 
bellatus  ;  4,Chlotrophytum  statum  variegatum 

(G.  H.  D.)  r,  Cupressus  lawsoniana ;  2, 
Thuya  plicata  ;  3,  Jasminum  nudifiorum ;  4, 
Lonicera  japonica  oureo- reticulata ;  5, 
Choisya  ternata. 

(T.  Warden)  1,  Winter  Heliotrope  (Peta- 
sites  Fragrans);  2,  Anemone  Hepatica ;  3, 
Tusilago  Farfara  (a  weed) ;  4,  Adonis 

amurensis. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Cie,  4,  Quai  de  la 
M6gisserie,  Paris.— Catalogue  of  Autumn 
Chrysanthemums ;  also  Catalogue  of  Dah¬ 
lias  and  Cannas.- 

The  Native  Guano  Company,  Limited, 
29,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C. — Native  Guano. 

Barr  and  Sons,  ii,  12  and  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. — Barr’s 
Anemones,  Begonias,  Cannas,  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  Lilies,  Montbretias,  and  Other 
Bulbs  for  Spring  Planting. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  England. — 
Sutton’s  Farmers’  Year  Book. 

Francois  Gerbeaux.  Nancy,  21,  Rue  de 
Oronstadt  (Meurthe-ei-Moselle),  France. — 
Spring  Catalogue. 

William  Cooper,  751,  Old  Kent  Road, 
London,  S.E. — Nineteenth  Annual  Clearance 
Sale  List. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham. — The  Growth  of  Bulbs  in  Moss 
Fibre,  in  China  Vases  without  Drainage. 


Cucumbers 

Under  Glass. 


An  interesting  paper  on  the  cultivation 
of  Cucumbers  under  glass  was  recently 
read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Scammell,  of  Wilton, 
before  the  members  of  the  Salisbury  Gar¬ 
deners’  Society. 

The  span-roofed  house  was,  he  said, 
used  in  preference  to  any  other,  and,  to 
begin  with,  the  woodwork  and  glass 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  walls 
limewashed  and  after  fumigation  a  clean 
start  could  be  made  and  the  frame  would 
be  ready  for  the  soil.  This  should  have 
been  prepared  some  months  in  advance, 
and  he  himself  preferred  it  being  stacked 
in  layers  of  good,  sound,  turfy  loam,  with 
plenty  of  fibre  in  it  and  a  layer  of  fresh 
horse  droppings  between  them ;  the  turf 
should  be  laid  with  the  grassy  side  down¬ 
wards  so  as  to  give  each  layer  a  good 
dusting  of  bone  dust. 

This  should  remain,  outside  for  some 
four  or  six  months,  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  wire  worms  and  ants  did  not 
get  into  it.  People  should  avoid  using 
the  same  loam  on  a  second  occasion,  and 
whatever  the  style  of  staging  on  which  the 
soil  was  to  be  placed,  a  layer  of  stable 
litter  should  be  laid  on,  and  then  a  thin 
turf.  The  distances  for  the  plants  might 
be  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  from 
the  centre  of  each.  The  soil  should  be 
broken  up  with  a  spade  and  should  be  in 
lumps  about  the  size  of  an  egg ;  it  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  before  being  brought 
into  the  house,  and  a  compost  of  lime  and 
wood  ashes  worked  in  with  it.  The  house 
should  now  be  kept  closed  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  where  with  the  heat  turned  on 
the  soil  should  be  about  the  right  tem¬ 
perature  for  planting.  The  bottom  and 
day  heat  should  be  from  70  to  75  degrees 
and  the  night  heat  from  60  to  65  degrees, 
while  the  top  heat  might  run  up  with  sun¬ 
shine  to  80  to  .85  degrees  with  plenty  of 
moisture. 

Sowing  the  seed  was  the  next  thing  to 
be  considered,  and  Mr.  Scammell  found 
that  the  beginning  of  February  was  as 
gbod  a  time,  as  any  to  start  in  order  to 
cut  fruit  at  Faster.  The  seed  ouglit  not 
to  be  less  than  two  years  bid.  Clean 
three-inch  pots  could  be  used  with  a  little 
moss  instead  of  a"  crock,  and  soil  com¬ 
posed  of  half  leaf  mould  and  half  loam. 
A  little  sand  could  be  used ;  the  soil 
should  be  pressed  rather  firmly  and  the 
seeds  inserted  singly  about  ^-inch  deep, 
the  pointed  end  downward.  The  young 
plants  should  be  allowed  to  have  as  much 
light  and  sun  as  they  required. 

Cucumbers  should,  if  possible,  have  a 
house  to  themselves.  The  seeds,  of 
course,  should  have  been  put  into  moist 
soil  and  no  more  water  given  until  they 
had  come  up.  The  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  pot  bound  or  bad  re¬ 
sults  would  follow.  If  dry,  the  pots 
should  be  half  plunged  in  bottom  heat 
and  their  surroundings  kept  nicely  moist 
by  svringing  or  otherwise.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  each 
mound  and  a  stake  placed  behind  each  of 
them,  reaching  to  the  lowest  wire  on 
which  they  were  to  be  trained. 

Before  nipping  out  the  top,  twelve  or 
more  leaves  should  have  been  formed, 
and  so  cause  the  side  shoots  to  develop. 


All  shoots  from  the  bottom  to  eighteen 
inches  should  be  taken  away  and  all 
shoots  above  these  stopped  at  the  second 
joint  from  the  main  stem  and  at  every 
'two  joints  afterwards.  Stopping  and 
tying  should  be  attended  to  every  day. 

With  regard  to  watering,  discretion 
should  be  used.  For  the  first  few  weeks 
the  soil  should  remain  in  a  semi-dr}-  state 
as  the  roots  revelled  in  it.  When  the  soil 
was  filled  with  roots  and  there  were  num¬ 
bers  of  Cucumbers,  copious  supplies  of 
water  should  be  used.  Applying  water 
tends  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
soil ;  water  should  be  preferably  used  in 
the  morning  and  watering  should  be  done 
thoroughly.  Plants  could  not  grow  in  a 
soppy,  heavy  soil. 

When  the  roots  had  reached  the  outside 
of  the  mound  fresh  soil  could  be  applied 
as  a  top  dressing,  as  new  supplies  of  loam 
increased  root  action.  The  coarse  sift¬ 
ings  of  an  old  mushroom  bed  worked  in 
with  the  dressing  was  an  ideal  compost. 
To  every  top  dressing  a  sprinkling  of 
lime  would  improve  the  flavour  of  the 
Cucumber  and  prevent  bitterness.  Bitter¬ 
ness,  in  the  speaker’s  opinion,  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  too  low  a  temperature. 

With  respect  to  manures  he  had  found 
guano  a  good  fertiliser  to  swell  off  the 
fruits.  Weak  liquid  manure  given  at  the 
time  of  watering  was  generally  the  rule. 

Summer  Cucumbers  were  easy  to  grow. 
Houses  were  generally  empty  of  plants  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  could  thus  be 
utilised  for  growing  them.  Winter  Cu¬ 
cumbers  required  more  attention,  and 
needed  a  warm  house  with  a  good  service 
of  hot  water  pipes.  In  thinning  the 
fruits,  the  foliage  and  the  fruits  ought 
to  be  fairly  balanced. 

For  general  use,  Mr.  Scammell  said 
Improved  Telegraph  was  hard  to  beat. 

Cucumbers  for  exhibition  were  next 
dealt  with.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
select  some  good  quality  and  allow  the 
plants  a  little  extra  room.  The  plants 
should  have  plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
grow,  and  they  should  not  be  stopped  too 
hard.  Every’  leaf  should  have  room  to 
develop.  Promising  fruits  would  soon 
appear,  and  they  should  be  pollinated 
in  good  time,  and  when  about  six  inches 
in  length.  The  pollination  should  in¬ 
duce  them  to  swell  straight  and  evenly. 

After  describing  the,  treatment  for 
various  insect  pests  and  diseases,  Mr. 
Scammell  concluded  with  some  remarks 
on  shading  and  ventilation.  Air,  he  said, 
should  be  admitted  early  in  the  day  to 
prevent  too  high  a  temperature,  the  pipes 
were  preferable  to  open  side  lights.  At 
night  a  blind  run  down  on  the  coldest  side 
was  a  wonderful  aid  to  keep  up  a  good 
temperature. 

- - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  society’s  next  exhibition  of 
flowers  and  fruit  will  take  place  at  Vin¬ 
cent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
March  3rd,  from  1  to  6  p.m.  There  will 
be  a  lecture  at  3  o'clock  on  “  Bulbous 
Plants  in  New  Zealand,”  by  Mr.  E. 
White. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  so¬ 
ciety  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Hall,,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  on  Monday,  March  9th,  at 
8  p.m. 


Gardening  World,  March  7,  1908. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

Je  flaunting  flowers  our  garden  yield, 
t|h  sheltering  woods  and  wa’s  maun 
shield.” — Burns. 
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arch,  many'  weathers. 
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wet  March  makes  a  sad  harvest. 


arch  rain  spoils  more  than  clothes. 

5  it  rains  in  March  so  it  rains  in  June. 

peck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  King’s 
om. 


March  dust  and  May  sun 
Makes  corn  white  and  maids  dun. 


So  many  mists  in  March  you  see, 
So  many  frosts  in  May  will  be. 


Style  in  the  Garden. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  know  exactly  what 
we  want  to  achieve  when  we  take  up  the 
gardening  hobby.  The  amateur  does  not 
realise  quite  so  readily  as  he  might  that 
it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  secure  a  de¬ 
lightful  style  and  character  in  his  gar¬ 
den  if  he  will  but  work  on  the  precon¬ 
ceived  idea  he  has  formed  as  to  what  he 
wants.  Thus  old-fashioned  gardens  de¬ 
light  him,  and  he  decides  he  will  have  an 
old-fashioned  garden  for  himself;  but  to 
secure  it  he  must  keep  the  idea  in  view  in 
every  operation  he  performs.  He  must 
know  the  characteristics  of  an  old- 
fashioned  garden,  the  manner  of  planting, 
the  setting  most  suitable.  Again,  it  may 
be  simply  a  modern  villa  garden  he  wishes 
to  have,  and  he  should  set  himself  to 
study  what  constitutes  the  best  sort  of 
modern  villa  garden.  He  may  choose  to 
turn  his  garden  into  a  beautiful  alpine 
garden,  and  here,  again,  he  must  study 
to  produce  such  a  garden  as  will  consti¬ 
tute  the  best  possible  setting  for  alpine 
and  other  rock-loving  plants. 

The  Old-fashioned  Garden. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  further  re¬ 
marks  on  the  style  of  gardening  I  first 
mentioned — the  old-fashioned  garden — 
because  it  is  such  a  general  favourite.  Of 
'course  this  garden  is  easier  to  make  when 
it  surrounds  a  house  that  is  likewise  “old- 
fashioned,”  as  the  harmony,  congruity  and 
sense  of  absolute  suitability  will  then  be 
complete.  In  a  beautiful  old-fashioned 
garden  I  have  in  my  mind  there  is  not  a 
bit  of  formal  spring  or  summer  bedding. 
Every  border  and  every  bed  (and  the  beds 
are  many,  as  part  of  the  garden  is  laid 
out  after  the  “Italian”  style)  are  planted 
with  a  fine  selection  of  hardy  perennials, 
so  that  there  is  a  grand  blaze  of  colour 
and  no  formality  as  to  height.  These  beds 
of  mixed  perennials  have  a  charm  that  is 
distinct  and  different  from  the  charm  of 
the  border.  As  a  seasonable  hint,  I  may 
say,  a  bed  of  mixed  annuals,  if  well  se¬ 
lected  and  suitably  distributed,  can  be 
extremely  beautiful,  and  to  many  of  us 
far  more  interesting  than  a  bed  filled  with 
one  subject  only,  by  reason  of  the  variety 
of  height,  different  plants  and  forms  of 
blossoms. 

Do  I  recommend  sowing  where  the 
flowers  are  to  bloom  in  beds  such  as 
these  ?  For  the  most  part,  no,  because 
such  sowing  means  generally  closely 
crowded  plants.  If  the  seedlings  be  so 
vigorously  weeded  out  that  they  stand  as 
far  apart  as  they  would  if  transplanted, 
that  is  another  matter;  but  they  rarely 
are.  Many  people  cannot  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  root  up  and  throw  away  eighty 
out  of  a  hundred  seedlings,  so  that  un¬ 
less  they  are  prepared  to  do  this,  or  sow 
exceedingly  thin,  then  I  say  again, 
better  by  far  transplant  the  seedlings  to 
these  beds  unless  they  be  varieties  that 
will  not  bear  transplantation. 


Making-  Out  the  Seed  Lists. 

It  adds — well,  1  cannot  say  how  much 
it  adds — to  the  enjoyment  of  our  gardens 
to  grow  every  year  a  selection  of  plants 
with  which  we  are  unfamiliar.  Never 
mind  if  we  are  disappointed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  them,  or  if  we  find  we  have 
put  the  wrong  one  in  this  or  that  position ; 
these  things  will  happen.  I  remember 
once  when  I  was  unfamiliar  with  Asperula 
azurea  setosa,  rearing  a  batch  of  seedlings 
and  giving  it  an  important  place.  When 
I  saw  the  first  plant  in  flower  I  pulled 
up  and  threw  away  every  plant;  but  with 
plenty  of  other  varieties  here  and  there  in 
pans  or  odd  corners  for  such  contingen¬ 
cies,  the  bed  was  soon  filled  with  other 
things,  and  it  is  in  experiment  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  delight  of  gardening 
lies. 

It  is  always  well  to  have  a  stand-by  in 
some  hardy,  sturdy  subject  that  can  be 
transplanted  at  any  stage,  thus  a  supply 
of  Iberis  hybrida  nana  can  generally  be 
found  useful  to  make  up  failures,  and 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  the  first  week  in 
March.  These  French  hybrid  forms  are 
excellent,  and  may  be  bought  in  separate 
colours,  white,  or  crimson. 

Some  Little-known  Annuals 

I  can  thoroughly  recommend  for  border 
work  (I  am  not  considering  bedding  an¬ 
nuals  at  this  moment):- — Layia  elegans, 
Datura  ceratocaula,  Convolvulus  tricolor 
kermesinus,  Campanula  macrostyla, 
Brachycome,  Salvia  Horminum,  and  for 
a  very  hot  parched  position,  Mesembryan- 
themum  tricolor.  All  of  these  are  worthy 
of  good  cultivation,  and  by  that  I  mean 
careful  rearing,  well  worked  soil  in  good 
heart,  and  favourable  positions.  To  plant 
annuals  under  trees  or  in  places  where 
little  or  no  sunshine  ever  reaches  them 
is  to  court  failure. 

A  Grand  Novelty. 

We  have  learned  to  appreciate  thor¬ 
oughly  Salvia  splendens  as  a  subject  to 
be  sown  now,  and  grown  forward  for  the 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse,  whether 
cold  or  heated,  during  the  autumn.  It 
takes  a  unique  place,  and  wp  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  the  cheery  scarlet 
flowers  if  we  aim  at  having  some  foil  to 
the  ubiquitous  Chrysanthemums.  And 
this  year  I  note  there  is  a  novelty  offered 
under  the  name  of  Salvia  splendens  Star 
of  Zurich.  It  is  said  to  be  a  capital  bed¬ 
ding  plant  for  the  garden,  is  dwarf  and 
of  good  compact  growth,  and  equally  good 
as  a  pot  plant.  If  used  out  of  doors,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  under  glass  without 
delay. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 


Orchids  Popular  in  Japan. 

In  Japan  Orchids  are  very  popular.  In 
the  city  of  Tokio  there  are  about  500 
greenhouses  belonging  to  private  people, 
in  which  mainly  Orchids  are  grown. 
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The  Cultivation  of  the 


Onion. 


The  Onion  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
vegetables  we  grow  in  the  garden,  also 
one  that  is  asked  for  in  the  kitchen  all  the 
year  round;  hence  its  usefulness.  The 
best  mode  of  culture  is  good  deep  trench¬ 
ing,  which  should  be  done  quite  early  in 
the  autumn,  so  as  to  give  the  ground  time 
to  get  well  settled  before  spring,  as  the 
Onion  will  not  do  well  on  loose,  freshly- 
dug  ground.  A  good  quantity  of  good 
farm-yard  manure  should  be  dug  into  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  also  some  good  rot¬ 
ten  manure  put  between  the  top  spits,  as 
the  Onion  is  very  deep  rooted  and  a  lover 
of  good  strong  and  fairly  heavy  ground. 
In  trenching  the  ground  always  leave  the 
top  as  rough  as  possible  to  let  the  weather 
into  it,  as  you  get  a  much  better  tilth 
when  you  come  to  plant  in  the  spring 
than  you  would  if  left  fine  on  the  top. 
Then  early  in  February,  or  when  the 
ground  is  fairly  dry,  mix  up  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  burnt  ashes  from  the  rubbish  heap, 
which  has  been  kept  quite  dry,  some  good 
soot,  and  a  little  air-slaked  lime,  mixing 
all  well  together  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
well  forking  it  in,  still  leaving  the  ground 
as  rough  as  possible. 

Seed  Sowing  and  Planting. 

To  grow  good  exhibition  Onions  the 
seed  should  be  sown  either  in  August  of 
the  previous  year  in  the  open  ground  and 
planted  out  in  permanent  quarters  in  the 
spring,  or  else  sown  in  a  box  or  pan  in 
gentle  heat  in  January.  About  40  deg. 
is  quite  hot  enough,  as  it  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  force  or  coddle  them  up  in  any 
way.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are’  up  and 
large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be 
pricked  off  into  boxes  about  four  inches 
deep,  into  which  a  good  layer  of  well 
rotted  manure  has  been  put  in  the  bottom, 
then  filling  up  the  box  with  some  good 
soil.  Prick  out  the  plants  about  three 
inches  apart  each  way.  Water  carefully 
in,  and  then  put  back  into  gentle  heat 
till  they  are  established,  and  then  put 
into  a  cold  pit,  gradually  hardening  them 
off  till  they  will  do  with  the  lights  off  alto¬ 
gether.  Early  in  April,  when  a  little 
showery,  plant  them  out  with  a  trowel, 
eighteen  inches  between  the  rows,  and 
about  a  foot  in  the  rows.  Well  water 
them  in  if  dry,  also  keep  them  well 
watered  during  the  growing  season,  with 
light  dressings  of  soot  well  watered  in; 
also  a  nice  mulch  of  very  short  manure 
is  very  useful  during  the  summer  months. 

Culinary  Onions  should  be  sown  at  the 
end  of  February  or  early  in  March,  when 
the  ground  is  nice  and  dry,  making  the 
ground  as  firm  and  fine  as  possible,  draw¬ 
ing  the  drills  a  foot  apart  and  very  shal¬ 
low  so  as  not  to  cover  the  seeds  too  deeply. 
Sow  thinly,  and  when  large  enough  pull 
them  out  to  about  five  or  six  inches  apart, 
keeping  the  hoe  going  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  encourage  growth  in  the  Onions. 

K.  G. 

- - 

In  sunny,  sheltered  positions  in  West 
Cornwall  Potatos  are  up  and  looking 
well. 


Gardens  for  School  Children. 

The  Acting  Inspector  of  School  Gar¬ 
dens  to  the  Surrey  County  Council 
Schools,  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright,  says  that 
in  the  country  forty-two  County  Council 
Districts  have  established  school  gardens 
in  600  elementary  day  schools.  In  these 
districts  8,300  pupils  are  now  receiving 
garden  lessons  and  practice.  Each  garden 
usually  runs  to  half  a  rod  or  three- 
quarters  in  size.  This  generally  means  a 
piece  of  ground  27  feet  by  5  feet,  or  25J 
feet  by  6  feet,  or  29  feet  by  7  feet.  There 
are  also  many  evening  classes  for  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  these  are 
highly  appreciated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  villages,  where  a  youth  can  obtain  in 
this  way  some  scientific  knowledge  not 
easy  for  him  to  otherwise  get.  In  this 
movement  Staffordshire  leads  with  65  day 
school  gardens  and  29  evening  classes, 
and  Surrey  follows  with  59  day  school 
gardens,  11  evening  classes  and  1,126  stu¬ 
dents.  Teachers  agree  that  actual  gar¬ 
dening  develops  the  children  both  men¬ 
tally  and  bodily. 

The  Wyeside  Horticultural  Society  has 
been  revived,  and  the  members  will  hold 
a  show  on  August  13th. 


— —  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  mast 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  rhe  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  G.  W.  Glover  ”  for  the  article 
on  ‘‘Ao  Ideal  Border,”  page  136. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  L.  S.  Small  ”  for  the  article 
on  “Carrots  for  Exhibition”;  and  another 
to  “ G.  Raym  nd  Shepherd”  for  the  article 
on  “How  to  Grow  Celery  and  Peas,”  page  138. 

— — * * - 
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Work  in  the  .  . 

plower  Garder 


As  the  days  lengthen,  nature  reassei 
herself — plants,  bulbs,  trees,  and  la: 
but  not  least,  weeds,  begin  to  gr< 
afresh,  reminding  the  gardener  that  ; 
must  be  up  and  doing  if  he  wishes  to  ke> 
work  abreast.  Any  lagging  on  his  pa 
will  tell  its  own  tale  as  the  season  a 
vances.  Herbaceous  borders  require  1 
arranging  every  few  years,  and  whi 
autumn  is  a  good  time  to  undertake  sue 
I  think  early  spring  is  preferable,  tl 
plants,  especially  when  divided,  quick 
taking  to  the  soil  after  being  replante 
unless  severe  frost  should  set  in,  when 
may  be  advisable  to  apply  a  mulch 
half-decayed  leaf  soil  or  similar  materk 
In  dividing  the  majority  of  border  plant 
the  outside  portions  should  be  taken  f 
stock,  and  small  pieces  nicely  rooted  a 
better  than  large  clumps.  Before  r 
planting,  give  the  border  a  good  dressii 
of  either  fresh  loam  or  manure  and  le' 
soil,  as  it  is  impossible  to  dig  in  much 
this  way  after  once  the  plants  are  r 
established,  as  an  herbaceous  bord 
thinly  planted  never  gives  satisfactio 
By  this  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  tl 
plant  must  be  crowded,  but  a  lot  of  ha 
spaces  is  most  objectionable  to  nine  c 
of  every  ten  who  love  to  see  their  gardf 
in  perfection  during  the  summer. 

Lawns  should  be  well  swept  and  tl 
roller  passed  over  previous  to  the  machii 
being  brought  on  the  scene,  as  the  gra 
is  beginning  to  shoot,  the  wet  autum: 
too,  preventing  much  machining  beii 
done  in  October.  Verges,  that  is,  tl 
sides  of  walks,  should  be  neatly  cut  wi 
the  edging  knife  each  spring,  a  line  beii 
correctly  strained  straight  or  curved,  , 
the  ease  demands,  the  same  to  be  ke 
in  position  by  small  pegs.  Gravel  walk 
where  out  of  order,  should  be  moved  1 
with  the  pick-axe  or  an  old  garden  for 
the  larger  stones  taken  up,  and  a  surfa 
ing  of  new  gravel  brought  in,  even 
spread  with  a  wooden  rake,  keeping  tl 
centre  some  four  inches  higher  than  tl 
sides,  and  well  rolling  it  when  not  to 
wet,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  too  dry. 

After  much  frost,  it  is  wise  to  go  OV' 
the  flower  beds  and  press  down  any  sma 
plants  that  may  have  got  lifted  out  of  tl 
ground,  and  birds  are  very  fond  of  pul 
ing  out  some,  especially  Daisies.  Whc 
the  state  of  the  soil  will  allow,  move  ovi 
the  surface  with  a  large  label ;  hoes  a: 
dangerous  when  plants  are  close  togethe 
and  cannot  be  used  where  bulbs  are  coe 
ing  through.  In  some  gardens,  Box 
still  used  as  an  edging  to  beds  and  bo 
ders.  This  is  a  good  time  to  divide  ar 
replant,  if  necessary;  the  like  remarl 
apply  to  Thrift,  Daisies,  Gentians,  Sax 
frages,  and  other  similar  plants  that  01 
occasionally  meets  with  as  edgings  < 
dividing  lines. 

Wall  climbers,  such  as  Rose 
Clematis,  Pyrus,  Wistarias,  Jasminum 
Myrtles,  etc.,  need  attention  if  m 
already  seen  to,  spurring  back  the  formi 
to  a  couple  of  eyes,  training  in  a  stroE 
young  growth  from  near  the  base  to  tal 
the  place  of  an  exhausted  shoot  if  nee( 
be.  Clematis  of  the  Jackmanii  au; 
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Lilium  longiflorum 


Grown  in  Moss  Fibre  Two  Years  in  Succession. 


Viticella  types  require  to  be  cut  back  to 
;  strong  buds,  the  montana  group  to  be  al- 
;  lowed  to  depend  where  tnere  is  space. 
The  lanuginosa  section  requires  little 
pruning,  merely  the  weakest  wood  re¬ 
moved  ;  the  patens  and  florida  section  to 
ramble  at  will.  Jasminum  officinale,  J. 
nuamorum,  and  J.  triumphans  must  be 
■spurred  hard  back,  the  flowers  being 
1  borne  on  new  wood  made  during  summer. 
Wistarias  merely  want  any  long  growths 
regulated  where  extension  is  deemed 
necessary,  the .  remainder  spurred  back, 
the  Pyrus  responding  to  similar  treat¬ 
ment.  The  Myrtles  may  be  shortened  a 
bit  if  extending  too  far  from  the  wall, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  warmer  counties 
where  these  thrive  out-of-doors.  Ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  planted  in  favourable  weather,  secur¬ 
ing  any  against  high  winds  by  stake  or 
cords  if  likely  to  get  swayed  to  and  fro. 
Fallen  leaves  likely  to  be  blown  about 
should  be  gathered  up,  and  after  two 
years,  if  stacked  and  turned  over  a  few 
times  during  next  winter,  good  leaf  soil 
will  be  forthcoming,  when  it  may  be  re¬ 
turned  to  beds,  borders,  or  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  to  Conifers,  flowering  shrubs, 
etc. 

Bicton,  Devon.  J.  Mayne. 

- - 

5 wad  ?aa  ’YTiUAam  Xu\$. 

The  above  Spencer  type  of  Sweet  Pea 
was  shown  in  very  fine  condition  at  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Show  in  London  last 
year  by  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co., 
Coggeshall,  Essex.  The  standard  and 
wings  are  waved,  and  its  general  appear¬ 
ance  may  be  conceived  by  comparing  it 
to  John  Ingman,  which  is  a  very'  dark  rose 
when  it  comes  true.  This  variety  is 
guaranteed  to  produce  go  per  cent,  true 
to  the  type,  and  if  this  is  so  it  must  prove 
a  very  valuable  variety.  The  standard 
has  a  shade  of  orange.  The  flower  is 
also  of  large  size  and  usually  produces 
four  together  on  a  stem. 

- f+> - 

She  ScoUh  Shistte. 

Though  the  Scotch  Thistle  is  by  no 
means  a  novelty  when  seen  growing  in 
fields  and  waste  places,  o'r  such  other 
natural  habitat  as  it  might  prefer,  it  mar 
be  regarded  as  a  novelty  when  seen  in  a 
nurseryman's  catalogue.  Seeds  are  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buc- 
cleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick.  The  flowers 
'are  described  as  purplish-red  and  hand¬ 
some,  a  description  with  which  everyone 
from  the  “land  of  brown  heath  and 
shaggy  wood”  will  agree.  It  is  stated  to 
grow  5  ft.  high,  but  the  height  is  largely 
determined  by  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
growing.  In  an  open,  fullyr-exposed  field 
of  very  good  farm  land  it  may  form  a 
very  robust  bush  while  only  2  ft.  or  2 i  ft. 
in  height.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  handsome 
plant,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  giv¬ 
ing  ^  garden  cultivation  with  the  object 
of  producing  specimens  of  the  finest 
stature  and  robustness.  Surely,  it  is  as 
ieserving  of  this  treatment  as  the  exotic 
cnown  as  the  Cotton  Thistle  (Onopordon 
Wanthium),  and  sometimes,  though  er¬ 
roneously,  named  the  Scotch  Thistle.  The 
Scotch  Thistle  as  mentioned  by  Burns  is 
-nicus  lanceolatus,  or  Carduus  lanceo- 
atns,  thou  eh  by  anv  name  it  would 

00k  as  wel1- 


Our  readers  have  now  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  method  of  growing  flowers  in 
moss  fibre.  The  practice  is  annually  in¬ 
creasing,  being  encouraged,  no  doubt,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  fine  exhibits  made 
at  various  shows  throughout  England  by' 
Mr.  Robert  Syrdenham,  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham,  who  has  been  experimenting 
with  this  method  of  culture  for  the  last 
five  yrears.  There  are  two  methods  of 
growing  bulbs  and  other  flowers  in  moss 
fibre.  The  first  is  the  simple  method  of 
using  the  fibre  in  flower  pots  drained  in 
the  usual  wayr.  That  method  of  culture 
offers  little  or  no  difficulty,  even  to  the 
beginner.  We  have  flowered  several 
varieties  of  Daffodils  for  two  y^ears  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  some  of  them  three  years 
without  changing  the  fibre.  That,  of 
course,  puts  the  durability  of  the  fibre  to 
a  very  severe  test. 

The  other  method  of  using  the  fibre  is 
to  put  it  in  china  vases  of  various  orna¬ 
mental  designs  and  of  different  sizes,  but 
in  all  cases  forming  a  vessel  without  open¬ 


ings  for  the  escape  of  water,  except,  of 
course,  by  evaporation  at  the  top.  This 
is  a  somewhat  more  difficult  method  of 
cultivation,  and  the  careless  would  be 
liable  to  destroy  the  bulbs  or  plants  by 
producing  a  sodden  or  saturated  soil  in 
which  the  roots  of  land  plants  would  fail 
to  live.  There  is,  however,  a  method  of 
treatment  by  which  all  this  danger  can 
be  avoided,  and  Mr.  Sydenham  may  get 
the  credit  of  having  brought  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion. 

The  object  of  growing  flowers  under 
these  conditions,  we  may  state,  is  that  the 
flowers  may  be  placed  upon  tables  or 
other  furniture  in  the  home  without  fear 
of  wetting  or  spoiling  the  furniture  in  any 
way.  No  saucers  are  required,  and 
herein  lies  the  yalue  of  that  particular 
method  of  culture.  No  one  will  deny  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  grow  and  keep 
flowers  in  the  home  that  do  not  spoil  the 
furniture.  Many  bad  results  have  been 
brought  about  even  by  the  use  of  earthen¬ 
ware  saucers,  which  are  porous,  and  allow 


Uli 


Robert  Svamham. 

Lilium  long-iflorum  for  two  years  irs  moss  fibre. 
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Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  ?s.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 
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the  water  gradually  to  escape  from  the 
pots  and  do  damage.  These  china  vases  and 
others  specially  suited  for  the  purpose 
are  perfectly  impervious  to  water,  and 
can  be  used  without  fear.  The  next  thing 
the  cultivator  has  to  do  is  to  learn  how 
to  cultivate  bulbs  and  other  flowers  under 
these  conditions. 

The  potting  is  accomplished  much  in 
the  usual  way,  except  that  the  fibre  is 
not  pressed  so  hard  as  ordinary  compost 
would  be.  It  is  then  watered,  so  as  to 
wet  every  portion  of  it,  and  should  there 
be  water  at  the  base  of  the  vase  an  hour 
after  watering  this  should  be  emptied  out. 
Just  sufficient  water  to  wet  the  fibre  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  no  more  is  to 
be  given  until  it  shows  signs  of  getting 
dry,  when  the  operation  should  be  re¬ 
peated.  After  the  success  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  experiment  over  a  series  of 
years,  it  cannot  now  be  said  that  bulbs 
will  fail  to  grow  under  such  conditions. 

It  is  merely  a  question  of  a  special  form 
of  experience  or  education,  and  that  a 
very  simple  one,  to  enable  anyone,  even 
an  amateur,  to  grow  the  plants  with  suc¬ 
cess  under  those  conditions. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
vase  of  bulbs  'of  Lilium  longiflorum 
flowered  for  the  second  time  under  those 
conditions.  After  the  bulbs  had  finished 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  they  were 
shaken  out  and  repotted  in  fresh  fibre, 
when  the  results  were  obtained  as  shown 
by  the  illustration  kindly  put  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  by  Mr.  Sydenham.  Several  of  the 
bulbs  produced  quite  a  number  of  flowers 
on  the  stem.  After  the  bulbs  had  finished 
flowering  for  #the  second  time  they  were 
again  repotte.cl  with  every  hope  of  an 
equal,  if  not  greater,  success  with  them 
during  the  present  year.  At  all  events, 
we  hope  to  hear  that  this  has  been  the 
case.  This  is  no  small  accomplishment 
to  achieve,  seeing  that  Lily  bulbs  so  often 
fail  after  the  first  year,  even  when  grown 
in  soil  under  apparently  the  most  favour¬ 
able  conditions. 

- f+4 - 

The  above  is  not  a  new  variety,  but 
it  is  scarcely  cultivated  so  widely  as  its 
merits  deserve,  even  by  those  who  are 
fond  of  exhibiting.  The  pods  are  of  great 
length,  well  filled,  straight  and  of  a  rich 
dark-green  colour,  the  latter  character 
having  a  telling  effect  upon  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  table.  The  number  of  Peas  in  a 
pod  varies  from  eight  to  twelve,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown  and 
the  treatment  given  it.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  5  ft.,  and  is  best  described  as 
a  second  early  in  advance  of  such  well- 
known  exhibition  types  as  Telephone  and 
Duke  of  Albany.  '  For  private  use  the 
Peas  are  of  excellent  flavour  and  quality. 
Seeds  are  being  offered  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  19,  Hope 

Street,  Glasgow. 

- - 

Calcium  Cyanamide  for  Plants. 

In  Italv  there  has  been  established  a 
factory  for  the  production  on  a  large 
scale  of  nitrogenised  products  obtained 
by  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
The  new  process  employs  hydro-electric 
power  of  15,000  horse-power,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  has  been  called  by  its  inventors  cal¬ 
cium  cyanamide.  As  a  plant  fertiliser  it 
produces  wonderful  results. 


Be  Prepared. 

Not  very  many  weeks  of  dark  evenings 
are  left,  fortunately,  but  what  are  should 
be  turned  to  account,  and  seed  boxes, 
labels,  and  even  soil,  prepared.  Then, 
when  the  time  comes,  all  necessary  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  done  more  expeditiously,  and 
will  not  tire  or  hinder  the  busy  worker. 
The  seed  lists  are  pouring  in,  and  it  is 
well  when  marking  them  to  go  over  one’s 
wants  two  or  three  times,  striking  out  any 
that  seem  either  too  much  alike  or  other¬ 
wise  unsuitable.  Then  one  will  get  the 
list  down  to  convenient  proportions  and 
not  buy  a  lot  of  things  one  doesn’t  want 
or  cannot  grow. 

Worthing.  D.  V.  E. 


A  Cheap  Fumigator. 

A  convenient  and  effectual  method  of 
fumigating  plants  attacked  by  green  fly. 
etc.,  for  those  possessing  only  a  few  plants 
for  window  decoration  is  performed  by 
procuring  a  tobacco  pipe  filled  with 
strong  black  tobacco.  Next  take  the 
■plant  to  be  fumigated  and  wrap  it  closely 
round  with  newspaper,  and  then  light  the 
pipe  and  smoke  till  the  tobacco  is  well 
kindled  ;  place  a  lid  on  the  pipe  and  lay 
a  handkerchief  over  it,  pulling  the  loose 
ends  tightly  round  the  bowl  of  the  pipe. 
Next  push  the  stem  of  the  pipe  through 
the  newspaper  on  a  level  with  the  rim 
of  pot  and  blow  through  the  lid  till  you 
are  sure  the  space  within  is  completely 
filled  with  smoke.  The  paper  should  be 
left  oh  for  about  an  hour. 

Kincardine.  W.  C. 


Tomatos, 

The  bulk  of  Tomatos  raised  in  this 
countrv  are  grown  under  glass  in  beds 
along  the  sides  of  low  houses.  When 
plants  are  trained  up  the  roof  the  beds 
need  only  be  18  or  20  inches  wide  and 
6  in.  deep,  if  the  soil  be  fresh  every  year, 
and  especially  if  a  turfy  loam  is  made. 
Strong  manure  should  be  avoided.  Plants 
put  out  at  14  inches  apart,  if  properly 
attended  to  by  pinching  and  giving  a 
little  warmth  and  plenty  of  air,  will  yield 
good  crops. 

Sow  the  seed  at  the  end  of  February 
or  early  in  March  and  place  in  gentle 
heat.  If  sown  in  small  pots  they  come 
away  without  a  check.  A  mixture  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould  should  be  used.  Pot  them 
on  as  necessary  to  prevent  their  becoming 
pot-bound.  Stake  and  tie  them  up  and 
give  air  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  their 
final  potting  or  boxes,  as  the  case  may  be. 
They  should  be  made  very  firm  about  the 
roots.  As  the  plants  come  into  bloom 
give  them  a  sharp  tap  to  help  in  the  set¬ 
ting,  or  brush  the  flowers  with  a  camel- 
hair  brush  each  day.  When  the  fruit  is 
swelling  the  plants  mav  have  weak  liquid 
manure  two  or  three  time  a  week.  Thin 


the  fruit  to  three  or  four  on  a  truss,  re¬ 
serving  all  the  most  shapely. 

Fruits  for  exhibiting  should  be  of  good 
size  and  shape,  smooth,  deep,  of  good 
colour,  uniform  in  size  and  free  from  eyes 
or  blemishes.  J.  C.  SCAMMELL. 


Jasminum  primulinum  for  Pot  Culture. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  this  magni¬ 
ficent  Jasmine  and  who  judge  of  it  by  the 
well-known  J.  nudiflorum.  can  have  little 
conception  of  its  merits.  As  its  name  in¬ 
dicates,  it  is  primrose  yellow  in  colour, 
but  the  striking  difference  between  it  and 
the  older  species  lies  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers.  I  have  just  been  feasting  my 
eyes  on  a  moderate-sized  bush  plant  of  i, 
in  a  pot  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  This  plant 
was  literally 'smothered  with  flow'ers  ave¬ 
raging  fully  if  inches  across.  Very  nice 
bushes  can  be  grown  in  pots  7  or  8  inches 
in  diameter.  A  compost  of  three  parts 
turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  and  a  dash 
of  sand,  will  suit  them,  giving  some  extra 
feeding  during  the  growing  season  to 
established  plants.  Cut  away  some  of  the 
old  wood  after  flowering.  It  blooms  on 
the  young  wood.  Stand  out  of  doors  dur¬ 
ing  summer.  C.  C. 


A  Floral  Gipsy  Kettle. 

Let  me  make  a  suggestion  for  a 
“Gipsy  .Kettle.”  Set  three  poles  in  a 
triangle  five  or  six  feet  high  from  the 
centre.  Suspend  a  kettle,  not  a  hanging 
basket,  but  a  genuine  old  kettle,  with  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  within  about  18  in. 
from  the  ground.  Under  the  kettle  plant 
a  few  scarlet  Portulaca.  Inside  the  kettle 
plant  Alyssum  Carter’s  Snow'  Carpet.  At 
the  foot  of  each  pole  plant  Purple  Japan¬ 
ese  Morning  Glory.  Keep  these  pinched 
back  along  the  poles,  but  let  them  drop 
somewhat  at  the  top,  u'here  they  will 
bloom  most  freely.  Thus  you  will  have 
fire,  steam  and  smoke. 

I  have  a  small  bed  on  the  lawn  which  I 
reseive  for  this,  and  the  effect  is  very 
satisfactory  indeed. 

Thos.  Francis. 

Bromley  Cross. 


Madresfield  Court  Grape. 

This  is  w'ithout  doubt  the  finest 
flavoured  black  Grape  in  existence,  and 
yet  seldom  is  it  grown  to  perfection  simply 
because  of  the  provoking  cracking  of  the 
berries.  My  experience  is  that  the  crack¬ 
ing  is  due  to  close,  low,  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  house,  either  by  night  or 
day,  especially  the  former.  To  guard 
against  this  state  of  things  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  should  be  kept,  and  when  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  the  berries  have  begun  to 
change  colour  at  once  a  little  artificial 
w'armth  should  be  given.  And  at  all 
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-nes,  both  day  and  night,  even  when 
ere  is  no  sunshine,  give  ventilation  on 
e  top,  little  or  much  according  to 
bather  conditions.  This  treatment,  if 
operly  attended  to,  will  produce  a  light, 
myant  atmosphere  in  the  Vinery,  which 
absolutely  essential  to  success  during 
e  colouring  period. 

Beckenham.  L.  S.  Small. 

- - 


Cytisus’s 


- -  (Brooms) 

Beautiful  Hardy  and 

Greenhouse  Shrubs. 

Cytisus's,  or  Brooms,  as  they  are  com- 
onlv  named,  are  a  very  pretty  and  valu- 
)le  class  of  shrubs;  free-flowering  and 
isy  of  culture  when  once  established, 
eir  bright  golden  flowers  making  a 
■autiful  contrast  to  the  dark-green  stems, 
rme  of  the  dwarf  varieties  are  quite  at 
>me  if  grown  in  the  rockeries,  and  C. 
iwensis,  C.  frivaldskiensis  and  C.  Ar- 
iini  should  certainly  have  a  place  there. 

andreanus  is  the  queen  of  Brooms, 
th  its  dark  crimson  and  yellow  floners 
ren  in  full  bloom.  The  tall  species  are 
;tter  adapted  for  the  shrubbery,  or  they 
ake  a  pretty  object  on  the  edge  of  a  lake 
pond,  especially  if  they  are  kept  pruned 
as  to  form  a’  pretty  compact  bush, 
ime  of  the  old  varieties  are  -rather  diffi- 
dt  to  transplant,  but  if  carefully  done 
^establishment  can  be  accomplished, 
id  a  good  plan  is  to  allow  the  roots  to 
and  in  water  a  few  hours  before  being 
anted  in  their  new  positions. 

Their  propagation  is  a  very  simple  ope- 
tion,  and  can  be  effected  from  seed  or 
ittings.  A  frame  in  which  to  sow  the 
eds  will  suit  admirably.  The  soil  should 
:  fairly  good  and  rather  sand}7.  A  hen 
e  seedlings  attain  two  inches  in  height 
ev  should  be  lifted  with  a  ball  of  soil 
tached  to  the  roots  and  planted  out  in 
e  nursery  bed  one  foot  apart,  and  by 
e  end  of  two  years  they  will  make  very 
etty  and  useful  bushes. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  seed- 
rgs  from  hybrids  do  not  always  come 
ue,  and  for  this  reason  to  reproduce 
e  -true  colour  propagation  should  cer- 
inly  be  done  with  cuttings.  A  cutting 
ay  be  taken  with  a  heel,  or  severed  im- 
ediately  below  a  joint,  and  inserted  in 
1  cold  frame  shaded  from  the  noonday 
n.  A  good  method  is  to  make  a  hole 
th  a  dibber  and  fill  up  with  silver  sand 
id  then  insert  the  cuttings  and  press 
oderately  firm.  When  roots  are  formed 
ey  can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
seedlings. 

A  few  beautiful  varieties  are  C.  prae- 
x,  with  its  creamy  primrose-coloured 
iwers,  which  in  May  and  June  is  a  beau- 
ul  object,  with  its  elegant,  compact 
'.sh,  literally  covered  with  bloom ;  C. 
bus,  a  pretty  snowy-white  variety  and 
ite  hardy;  and  C.  scoparius,  a  well- 
town  species,  which  makes  a  brilliant 
ow  in  spring. 

All  the  Brooms  are  easily  cultivated, 
id  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  shrub- 
ry,  the  rocker}7,  or  the  greenhouse. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 
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Scueet  Peas  at  fllthorne  Lodge. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford’s  New  Farm. 


When  readers  begin  to  think  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  they  will, 
in  their  mind's  eye,  betake  them  to  Wem, 
Shropshire,  where  the  business  wras  origi¬ 
nally  founded,  and  wrhere  the  experiments 
and  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  as  well 
as  the  offices  of  the  firm  are  still  situ¬ 
ated.  Those  wrho  wish  to  see  fields  of 
Sweet  Peas  and  acres  of  delicious  fra¬ 
grance  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Al- 
thorne  Lodge,  Burnham-on-Crouch, 
Essex,  an  old  Essex  farm  of  something 
like  200  acres,  not  all  devoted  to  Sweet 


white,  maroon,  rose,  pink,  lavender, 
mauve,  orange,  primrose  and  a  host  of 
others  shades  which  the  mind  can  scarcely 
comprehend.  Each  of  these  bands  of  a 
colour  represents  a  named  variety,  and 
as  Sweet  Peas  are  self-fertilising  they  can 
be  grown,  not  only  in  contiguity,  but  even 
in  close  contact,  without  any  fear  of  the 
flowers  being  cross-fertilised  or  mixed  by 
any  natural  agency.  Those  who  would 
like  to  see  how  Sweet  Peas  are  grown 
for  providing  the  seeds  wrhich  gardeners, 
professional  and  amateur,  delight  to  grow 


Sweet  Pea  Henry  Eckford. 


EL.  Eckford. 


Peas,  as  many  other  crops  have  to  be. 
raised  and  harvested,  but,  nevertheless, 
forty  acres  of  Sweet  Peas  conjure  up  a 
vision  of  beauty  which  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  without  seeing  them  and  being  in 
the  midst  of  the  delicious  fragrance.  This 
firm  is  close  to  that  part  of  Essex  where 
the  land  is  low  and  flat,  and  the  river 
toils  its  way  slowly  towards  the  sea 
through  meadows  that  would  be  under 
water  but  for  the  restraining  hand  of 
man.  Essex  is  essentially  a  seed-growing 
county,  not  merely  near  the  seashore, 
but  at  intervals  from  the  houses  outside 
the  range  of  London  right  away  to  the 
far  side  of  the  county. 

Sweet  Peas,  as  Mr.  Eckford  and  all 
other  good  cultivators  grow  them,  con¬ 
sist  of  broad  bands  af  crimson,  scarlet, 


all  over  the  country  should  make  a  point 
of  seeing  a  field  of  Sweet  Peas,  as  they 
are  grown  practically  by  the  father  and 
creator  of  the  race.  The  different  varie¬ 
ties,  although  ranging  alongside  of  each 
other,  will  sometimes  include  a  colour 
different  from  the  race,  which  means  that 
a  rogue  has  somehow  or  other  got  mipced 
with  the  others.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a 
good  variety  and  a  named  one,  only  out 
of  place,. where  Sweet  Peas  are  grown  to 
colour  separately,  unless,  indeed,  it  might 
happen  to  be  a  sport  arising  amongst  a 
sowing  of  a  recently  raised  variety.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  field  walk  up  and  down 
the  lines  of  Sweet  Peas  more  or  less  ever}7 
dav  while  they  are  in  bloom  and  rogue 
out  these  stray  comers. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  onlv 
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Ive  or  six  poor  colours  in  mixture  were 
to  be  seen  in  any  sowing  or  hedge  of 
Sweet  Peas,  which  our  gardening  fore¬ 
bears  used  to  cultivate  and  cherish. 
Now  we  should  scarcely  dare  to 
name  how  many  distinct  varieties  are  in 
cultivation  under  names,  but  at  all  events 
349  different  names  of  varieties  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Sweet  Pea  Annual  for  1908 
issued  by  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 
All  of  these  may  really  be  distinct  if  one 
could  get  hold  of  the  article  originally  so 
named,  but  unless  Mr.  Eckford  is  able 
to  decide  we  should  relinquish  such  a  task. 

The  good  work  of  improvement  was 
commenced  by  the  late  Henry  Eckford 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it  is 
now  being  carried  on  by  his  son,  Mr.  John 
Stainer  Eckford.  No  idea  of  the  work 
accomplished  can  be  gleaned  unless  one 
had  a  bunch  of  the  puny  pairs  of  flowers 
of  vulgar  purple  and  rose,  purple  and 
white,  and  violet  shades  which  we,  in 
our  boyhood’s  days,  had  to  care  for  and 
admire.  Indeed,  cr.ly  their  name  was 
sweet  in  the  estimation  of  some)  with 
whom  we  discussed  the  subject  in  those 
days,  yet  we  had  no  better  on  which  to 
lavish  our  affections.  Go  into  any  garden 
nowadays  where  Sweet  Peas  are  grown, 
and  it  would  appear  a  paradise  to  the 
eyes  of  the  old  school  or  the  new  by 
comparison  with  the  flowers  obtainable 
from  a  mixed  packet  of  seeds  in  those 
days.  How  much  more  can  this  be  rea¬ 
lised  on  the  forty  acres  at  Althorne 
Lodge ! 

How  has  it  all  been  done,  brought 
about  or  accomplished,  many  will  ask.  The 
original  two  flowers  have  been  doubled, 
but  the  size  of  the  old  and  puny  flowers 
has  been  trebled  or  quadrupled.  The 
standard  has  been  brought  out  and 
rounded  at  the  top  until  the  original 
notch  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
original  form  of  flower  had  a  flat  stan¬ 
dard,  but  with  the  improvement  have 
come  others  with  hooded  flowers,  and 
a  more  recent  race  with  waved  or  fluted 
standards. 

More  wonderful  than  all  is  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  twenty  colours  into  which 
Sweet  Peas  have  been  classified  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sweet  Pea  Society.  These  twenty  are 
primary  colours,  so  to  speak,  containing 
within  their  compass  one  hundred  and  one 
combinations,  shades  and  blendings,  un¬ 
til  thq  mind  reels  in  its  endeavour  to 
grasp  the  limitations  of  variation  in  the 
colour  alone  of  an  originally  very  simple 
flower.  Only  those  who  make  a  life  study 
of  the  subject  can  grasp  the  endless  di¬ 
versity  of  colour  in  the  selected  and 
named  varieties.  That  must  be  left  to 
such  men  as  Mr.  Eckford,  who  devote  a 
lifetime  to  the  study  of  it. 

In  practice  the  method  pursued  in 
raising  new  varieties  is  known  as  cross¬ 
breeding,  a  work  accomplished  with  the 
object  of  combining  the  good  characters 
of  two  parents.  The  seeds  are  carefully 
harvested  and  sown,  and  in  the  following 
season,  while  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom, 
the  work  of  selection  commences.  Worth¬ 
less  varieties  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
and  only  the  select  of  the  select  permit¬ 
ted  to  develop  and  mature  their  seeds. 
The  work  is  repeated  in  the  following 
year,  and  all  variations  that  do  not  come 
up  to  any  desired  standard  are  weeded 
out.  This  may  go  on  for  five  to  seven 
years,  until  the  selected  variety  or  varie¬ 
ties  cease  to  give  rise  to  sports,  when  the 


raiser  considers  the  variety  is  fixed  and 
fit  to  be  put  into  commerce  without  fear 
of  disappointing  growers  who  are  looking 
for  a  high  percentage  of  plants  true  to 
the  type,  if  not,  indeed,  expecting  the 
whole  of  them  to  come  true.  Only  the 
pioneers  in  work  like  this  have  any  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  labour  entailed  and 
the  time  in  securing  varieties  of  fixed 
character,  and  better  than  those  already 
in  cultivation. 

To  give  an  example  of  what  is  accom¬ 
plished  and  what  may  be  expected,  it 
may  be  stated  that  two  varieties  of  given 
colours  are  crossed.  These  give  rise  to 
certain  results,  and  the  selected  varieties 
may  continue  true  for  a  number  of  years, 
when  sports  may  suddenly  appear 
amongst  the  seedlings  differing  entirely 
in  colour  from  either  parent  dr  a  com¬ 
bination  of  their  colours.  This  means 
that  'some  of  the  parents  contained  within 
them  a  combination  of  other  characters, 
and  the  sport  is  a  separation  of  some  of 
these,  or,  in  other  words,  a  reversion  to 
some  grandparent,  and  the  process  is 
designated  atavism  by  scientific  authori¬ 
ties.  Sporting  may  bring  some  beautiful 
colour  or  shade  not  hitherto  represented, 
or  it  may  be  altogether  worthless,  thus 
resulting  in  a  dead  loss  to  the  raiser,  who 
may  have  spent  years  of  labour  and 
thought  in  tending  it.  The  reward  is 
well  earned  when  at  last  an  undoubtedly 
fine  thing  has  been  realised.  Many  of 
these  hitherto  unknown  improvements 
have  fallen  to  the  share  of  Mr.  Eckford 
since  he  first  began  growing  them  sepa¬ 
rately  and  raising  new  varieties. 

One  of  these  improvements  was  the 
variety  named  Henry  Eckford.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Sweet  Pea  Society  had  already  for¬ 
mulated  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
committee,  but  the  colour  of  Henry  Eck¬ 
ford  was  so  unique  and  distinct  from 
everything  that  the  Society  unanimously 
gave  it  a  First-class  Certificate  and  the 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  for  the  best 
new  Sweet  Pea  in  1904.  It  was  put  into 
commerce  as  a  novelty  for  1906.  In  1905 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  it 
an  Award  of  Merit,  which  was  the  highest 
honour  for  a  florist’s  flower.  Many  people 
have  tried  to  describe  the  colour  of  this 
variety,  but  no  two  scarcely  ever  agree 
exactly.  After  looking  at  it  intently  we 
described  it  as  salmon-orange,  though  we 
admit  it  must  be  seen  for  its  peculiar  and 
beautiful  tone  to  be  realised.  The  accom- 
panying  illustration,  put  at  our  service  by 
Mr.  Eckford,  at  our  request,  shows  the 
outline  of  the  flower. 

Colour,  shape  and  size  have  all  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  production  of  a  new 
variety  that  will  be  superior  to  anything 
amongst  the  349  varieties  already  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  Length  of  flower-stalk  is  also 
a  desideratum,  and  this  can  to  a  large 
extent  be  secured  by  good  cultivation,  but 
some  varieties  have  naturally  longer 
stalks,  and  this  is  due  to  the  foresight 
and  to  the  keen  observation  of  the  raiser 
who  does  the  work  of  selection.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  flowers  on  the  stem  is 
another  important  point.  When  the  two 
flowers  were  made  four,  these  were  in 
most  cases  scattered  at  intervals  along 
the  stem,  leaving  openings  between  the 
flowers.  The  object  now  is  to  get  these 
flowers  grouped  more  close! v  together 
near  the  apex  of  the  stem,  so  that  a  spray 
mav  form  a  natural  buttonhole  nr  make 
it  more  suitable  for  arrangement  in 
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glasses,  whereby  all  of  the  blooms  wi 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  wi 
thus  be  seen  that  many  fine  qualiti 
have  to  be  combined  in  one  and  the  san 
variety  before  the  novelty  can  be  co 
sidered  as  having  the  full  complement 
qualities  desired  in  a  Sweet  Pea.  Wha 
ever  perfection  may  be,  it  is  quite  cle; 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached  any  ide, 
status,  and,  as  Mr.  Eckford  admit 
there  is  still  abundant  room  for  improv 
ment  of  the  favourite  flower. 

There  can  now  be  no  room  for  wond( 
or  surprise  that  many  people  make 
hobby  of  Sweet  Peas  and  think  and  dreai 
of  them  while  they  sleep,  or  in  the  mid: 
of  their  daily  toil  are  lulled  to  soft  repos 
or  contentment  amongst  the  flowers  of  ir 
infinite  dyes  and  grateful  yet  nc 
aggressive  fragrance.  Hundreds  wh 
long  ago  despised  Sweet  Peas  an 
found  neither  use  nor  beauty  in  then 
have  now  been  converted  to  swel 
the  rising  tide  of  enthusiastic  cultivator: 
Those  who  have  convenience  of  any  kin 
grow  Sweet  Peas,  and  those  who  are  a 
ready  warm  enthusiasts  in  the  matter  cor 
tinue  to  extend  the  area  under  Sweet  Pe 
cultivation. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  to  commenc 
sowing  Sweet  Peas  either  in  August  c 
September,  and  to  continue  till  Noveir. 
ber  in  the  open  air.  This  may  be  re 
garded  as  an  early  commencement,  not 
late  sowing,  for  the  flowers  cannot  be  ex 
pected  to  bloom  till  the  following  year 
Those  who  have  the  convenience  of  glass 
as  well  as  a  garden,  make  sowings  a 
intervals  from  autumn  till  February 
purely  with  the  object  of  planting  then 
out  when  the  weather  becomes  sufflcientl; 
fine  to  warrant  it.  The  main  sowing  is,  0 
course,  made  early  in  March,  and  th< 
latest  may  be  sown  some  time  in  April 
This  provides  for  Sweet  Peas  to  bloon 
entirely  out  of  doors.  They  cast  thei: 
seed  upon  the  waters,  ‘otherwise  consigr 
them  to  the  cold  earth  in  the  full  expecta 
tion  of  harvesting  the  flowers  over  as  long 
a  period  of  the  year  as  possible.  Under 
such  exposure  there  are  such  enemies  a: 
sparrows  and  slugs  to  contend  with,  bui 
the  cultivator  is  happy  in  the  reward  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  Peas  coming  tc 
perfection  at  least,  though  not  entirely 
satisfied  that  he  cannot  do  better.  Our 
season  is  all  too  short  for  the  enthusiastic 
lover  of  Sweet  Peas,  though  he  may7  get 
them  by  one  or  other  means  from  May  til! 
October.  In  order  to  get  an  earlier  dis¬ 
play  or  prolong  one,  seeds  are  sown  under 
glass,  usually  in  pots,  and  thus  through 
their  various  stages  with  great  care. 
Sweet  Peas  are  entirely7  different  from  any 
other  form  of  popular  flower,  and  to  do 
them  properly  they  require  a  house  fot 
their  own  accommodation  entirely.  Very 
little  heat  is  necessary  provided  frost  is 
kept  out.  Indeed,  they  do  not  like  great 
heat,  and  must  not  be  forced  if  fragrant 
and  durable  flowers  are  desired. 

People  and  their  tastes  arg  as  varied 
as  Sweet  Peas  themselves,  if  no*  more  so, 
and  while  they7  eagerly7  look  forward  to 
new  varieties,  many  of  them  still  cling 
tenaciously  to  some  of  the  most  cherished 
of  the  old  favourites.  Still  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  never  have  enough  of 
novelty,  and  look  to  the  magician  to 
supply  them  with  something  that  will  sur¬ 
pass  all  others  in  the  same  class.  Mr. 
Eckford  admits  no  finality  in  Sweet  Peas, 
and  the  race  is  evidently7  still  as  pliable 
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s  ever,  and  while  size  is  the  desideratum, 
urm  may  yet  vary  more  greatly  than  it 
itherto  has  done ;  but,  above  all,  there 
re  still  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  in  the 
aatter  of  colour. 

A  canary-yellow  Sweet  Pea  is  eagerly 
joked  for,  although  Primrose  wras  one  of 
,ie  earliest  successes  of  the  late  Henry 
.ckford.  By  slow  increments  it  may  still 
e  possible  to  attain  this  end,  and  the 
lost  advanced  type  which  the  firm  has  in 
and  is  James  Grieve,  W'hich  wras  w7ell 
lown  last  summer.  An  immense  success 
as  now  been  achieved  in  the  yellow 
round  Carnation,  although  it  took  many 
;ars  of  labour  to  accomplish.  The  Sweet 
ea  as  a  florist’s  flower  is  one  of  'the 
lungest,  and  assuredly  has  a  long  life 
;t  during  which  improvements,  even  in 
plour,  may  be  accomplished.  Blue  and 
.ack  in  Sw7eet  Peas  is  not  such  a  far  cry 
;  in  the  case  of  the  Rose,  for  already 
:veral  blues  are  in  cultivation,  and  these 
ay  yet  be  greatly  improved,  while  there 
something  very  nearly  black  amongst 
e  maroon  and  crimson-maroon  shades. 
In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  youth 
:  the  Swreet  Pea  as  a  florist's  flow7er,  we 
ay  state  that  the  late  Henry  Eckford 
d  not  commence  improving  it  until  he 
as  sixty  years  of  age.  Previous  to  that 
me  he  wTas  a  gardener  in  private  service, 
id  in  that  capacity  had  effected  some 
iprovements  amongst  Verbenas  and 
ahlias  till  he  went  to  Wem,  wrhere  his 
:e-w7ork  practically  commenced  when  he 
idertook  the  improvement  of  the  Sweet, 
ea.  The  first  variety  he  considered  of 
.fficient  improvement  to  send  out  was 
ronze  Prince,  long  since  discarded  for 
-tter  things  in  the  same  line,  but  never- 
eless  it  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history 
the  Sweet  Pea.  For  some  years  pro- 
■ess  was  slow',  but  various,  other  im- 
ovements  were  Brought  before  the  pub- 
:.  Ten  years  from  this  time  he  rvas  re- 
irded  as  the  Sweet  Pea  King  in  the 
timation  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
lile  his  fame  soon  reached  America, 
lere  the  culture  of  Sweet  Peas  wras  taken 
),  as  it  were,  in  a  moment  of  inspira- 
>n  and  carried  to  an  extent  it  could 
ver  have  been  dreamed  of  before. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  full 
honour  and  in  the  respect  of  people 
er  the  wide  world.  Previous  to  this 
ent.  however,  Lis  son,  Mr.  John  Stainer 
rkford,  was  called  upon  to  take  charge 
the  business  department,  which  had 
town  to  large  dimensions,  as  someone 
.s  necessary  to  attend  to  the  increasing 
■mand  for  seeds.  This  was  eighteen 
ars  ago,  Jjefore  the  young  man  had 
actically  made  his  acquaintance  with 
■eet  Peas.  Since  then  he  has  become 
■pally  as  fascinated  with  the  work  of 
rising  new  varieties  as  was  his  father, 
-ivone  who  has  the  pleasure  of  Air.  Eck- 
'd's  company  for  a  day '  amongst  the 
eet  Peas  will  come  to  this  conclusion, 
rose  who  would  have  Mr.  Eckford's 
‘I ids  must  needs  go  to  Vem  for  them, 
ley  -  are  all  sold  direct  to  customers 
J>m  Eckford’s. 

yhen  looking  down  the  list  of  349  named 
‘rieties,  it  is  surprising  what  a  large 
:  mber  of  them  are  credited  to  Mr.  Eck- 
"d  as  the  raiser,  and  these  not  merely 
:  e  varieties  that  have  been  named,  but 
iding  ones  in  the  various  colour  sec- 
ins  to  which  they  belong.  Besides 
ose  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  may 
me  the  primrose-yellow  Hon.  Mrs.  E”. 
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Kenyon,  the  lovely  lavender  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  the  crimson  King  Edward  VII. 
and  Scarlet  Gem,  which  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  still  finer  and  more  perma¬ 
nent  Queen  Alexandra,  which  has  bright 
scarlet  flowers  which  do  not  turn  brown 
under  the  influence  of  the  brightest  sun¬ 
shine.  In  the  matter  of  pinks,  there  is 
a  beautiful  coral-pink  Hon.  F.  Bouverie 
and  Queen  of  Spain,  which  was  a  novelty 
of  last  year,  with  delicate  soft-pink 
flowers,  otherwise  described  as  a  pearly- 
pink  self.  At  the  Sweet  Pea  Show  in  Lon¬ 
don  last  year  this  novelty  was  shown  fif¬ 
teen  times,  or  in  as  many  different  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  accompanying  illustration, 
lent  us  by  Mr.  Eckford,  shows  flowers 
of  this  recent  acquisition. 
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Amongst  bicolors  Jeannie  Gordon  is  an¬ 
other  of  Mr.  Eckford’s  selections,  and  it 
takes  a  high  position  everywhere  in  its 
class.  George  Gordon  is  the  leading  ma¬ 
genta  variety,  while  Sybil  Eckford  is  the 
most  important  fancy  variety  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Many  others  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  including  Coccinea,  David  R. 
Williamson,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  been 
tended  with  the  greatest  care,  selected 
and  brought  before  an  admiring  world  by 
Mr.  Eckford. 

- *4*4 - 

Cyclamen  Low’s  Salmon  King. 

The  flowers  of  this  handsome  new' 
variety  are  of  large  size  with  long  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  beautiful  rosy  salmon  colour. 


1  r  1  Sweet  Pea  Queen  of  Spain.  H.  Eckford. 


Coming  to  dark  colours  represented  by 
maroon  shades,  we  may  say  there  is  a  far 
cry  between  Boreatton  and  Black  Knight, 
yet  the  former  represents  a  stage  in  the 
march  of  improvement,  and  ivas  an  eye- 
opener  in  its  early  days  when  the  maroon, 
glossy  and  metallic-looking  flowers  first 
made  their  appearance  in  public.  Black 
Knight  is  reckoned  the  greatest  advance 
in  that  colour  to-day.  Dorothy  Eckford 
has  long  held  its  own  as  a  pure  white,  in 
spite  of  all  the  beautiful  pure  white  or 
wavy-petalled  varieties  -which  have  been 
brought  to  the  front  in  recent  years.  Mrs. 
Walter  Wright  is  far  and  away  the  finect 
mauve  variety  in  general  cultivation.  We 
have  already  mentioned  Henry  Eckford 
as  a  marvel  amongst  the  orange  shades 
that  has  not  yet  been  deposed  from  its 
pride  of  place.  At  the  same  tiirie  Miss 
Willmott  is  another  shade  of  orange  that 
has  long  been  grovra  and  shown  in  al¬ 
most  every  winning  stand  of  Sweet  Peas. 


Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  iitn 
February  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low7  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 

Potato  Disease. 

Earl  Carrington  in  the  House  of  Lords 
replying  recently  to  Lord  Harris,  observed 
that”  black  scab  was  first  observed  in  1901. 
and  it  had  since  spread  over  the  whole  of 
North-West  England  and  North  M  ales. 
It  w7as  prevalent  in  Lancashire,  and  cases 
had  been  reported  from  Scotland.  So  far 
it  had  not  appeared  in  the  South  or  East 
of  England.  The  Department  were  very 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  this  new  Potato 
disease,  and  they  were  considering  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  issuing  an  order  to  give  power 
to  deal  with  the  disease.  The  noble  earl 
added  that  the  recent  outbreak  of  foot 
and  mouth  disease  in  Scotland,  had,  they 
believed,  been  entirely  confined  to  one 
area,  and  almost  all  the  cattle  had  been 
already  slaughtered. 
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THE 


-  HOSES  - 


We  prune  our  plants  that  they  may  be 
From  useless  wood  and  foliage  free; 
Manure  them  well  with  thought  and  care, 
That  they  may  better  Roses  bear. 

God  prunes  and  feeds  each  living  heart, 
That  it  may  share  “the  better  part.” 

— Baynton-Taylor. 


Work  for  March. 


March  is  the  time  for  pruning  all  out¬ 
door  Rose  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
Teas.  The  second  week  is  quite  soon 
enough  for  H.P.’s  except  in  the  south, 
where  we  may  commence  earlier.  Teas 
should  have  their  winter  protections  re¬ 
moved  at  the  end  of  the  month — on  no 
account  remove  it  earlier — as  the  weather, 
however  fair  it  seems,  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  protection  does  not  force  on  too 
early  growth,  but  retards  it  somewhat. 
Protection  certainly  does  cause  some 
shoots  to  grow  long,  as  they  are  not 
checked  by  the  frost;  but  this  makes  no 
practical  difference,  as  they  would  in  any 
case  have  to  be  removed. 

Planting  may  still  be  done  in  suitable 
weather,  always  avoiding  days  when  east 
winds  blow,  as  they  quickly  dry  the  roots 
and  damage  the  plants.  After  planting 
you  will  probably  require  to  water  the 
plants  freely  for  some  time,  preferably 
with  weak  liquid  manure.  The  roots  of 
all  plants  moved  at  this  season  should  be 
kept  in  water  (or,  I  prefer  thin  mud),  as 
long  as  they  are  out  of  the  ground. 

To  retard  Teas  (if  you  wish  it),  a  thick 
heavy  mulch  of  long  wet  manure  should 
be  applied  now,  as  that  helps  to  maintain 
the  coldness  of  the  ground,  and  this 
checks  the  plants  considerably.  Be  very 
careful  to  regulate  the  Marechal  Niel 
Roses  under  glass,  and  be  on  the  watch 
for  the  attacks  of  mildew  and  aphides, 
so  as  to  check  them  when  they  first  ap¬ 
pear. 

Roses  in  pots  will  bear  more  heat  as 
the  light  increases,  but  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  all  Roses,  whether  under 
glass  or  in  the  open,  bear  their  largest 
and  best-coloured  flowers  in  slightly 
lowered  temperature. 

Budded  stocks  must  now  be  carefully 
staked,  and  the  buds  closely  examined  for 
grub,  which  often  makes  its  appearance 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  So  im¬ 
portant  are  the  operations  of  planting 
and  pruning  that  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
the  science  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  no  other  opportunity  of 
gaining  such  knowledge,  and  as  a  re¬ 
minder  to  the  experienced  amateur,  of  im¬ 
portant  points  which  it  is  so  easy  to  for¬ 
get.  ' 

The  very  severe  pruning  to  which  many 
of  our  finest  Roses  are  subjected  may 
seem  a  needless  cruelty,  but  there  is  a 
natural  reason  for  it. 

If  you  watch  an  unpruned  Rose  plant, 
you  will  notice  that  the  first  strong  shoot 
flowers  well  in  its  second  season ;  then 
another  strong  shoot  starts  either  lower 


down  or  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  This 
second  shoot  absorbs  the  sap,  so  that  the 
original  shoot  is  starved.  A  third  shoot 
in  turn  starves  the  second  shoot,  and  so 
on.  .If  all  of  these  shoots  are  allowed  to 
remain  and  share  the  sap  we  get  a  very 
weak  plant ;  but  if,  after  flowering,  the 
first  shoot  is  removed,  the  second  shoot 
gets  a  full  supply  of  sap,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  stronger  and  more  productive  un¬ 
til  in  its  turn  it  is  removed  for  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  third,  shoot.  The  objects  of 
pruning  are: — First,  to  distribute  the  life 
and  strength  equally  to  produce  a  well¬ 
shaped  and  well-balanced  plant,  thus  ob¬ 
taining  larger  and  better  shaped  and 


coloured  flowers.  We  see,  then,  that 
utilise  the  full  power  of  the  sap  we  mi 
prune  freely,  so  as  to  distribute  it  to  tl 
best  advantage.  Obviously  all  de; 
wood,  all  weakly  and  unripened  shoe 
must  be  cut  away  before  the  others  a 
pruned  for  shaping  the  tree.  Prune  H.P 
fully,  H.T.'s  very  moderately,  and  Te 
but  little. 

Before  you  commence  carefully  stu< 
the  plant,  so  that  you  may  prune  it  to  tl 
best  advantage.  As  the  top  bud  on  ea< 
shoot  is  the  first  to  grow  in  the  directic 
in  which  it  points,  we  must  sglect  o> 
pruning  point  accordingly.  Always  c 
back  to  a  bud  pointing  outwardly,  so  th 
the  centre  of  the  plant  may  be  kept  opei 
All  misplaced  shoots  should  be  cut  clea 
away  from  the  very  bottom. 

The  Amount  of  pruning  is  regulate 
chiefly  by  the  object  for  which  you  gro 
Roses  ;  if  for  exhibition,  you  must  subje' 
them  to  the  severest  kind  of  pruning,  <1 
as  to  obtain  one,  or  at  most  a  few,  vei 
large  and  deeply  coloured  blooms ;  if  ft 
ordinary  garden  decoration,  with  a  gre. 
number  of  smaller  and  lighter  coloure 
flowers,  your  pruning  must  be  very  mod1 
rate. 

In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  tl 


Potato  Toogood’s  Thousandfold 


Now  that  Potatos  are  not  selling  for 
more  than  their  weight  in  gold,  there  is 
no  need  to  hurry  all  sorts  of  varieties  on 
the  market.  After  a  considerable  amount 
of  trial  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  South¬ 
ampton,  have  acquired  a  good  opinion  of 
this  variety,  both  as  an  exhibition  Potato 
and  for  table  use.  It  is  a  white  kidney 
with  oblong  tubers  of  regular  outline, 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  marked  by 
very  shallow  eyes  even  at  the  apex  of  the 
tuber.  The  name  was  given  on  account 
of  the  remarkable  productiveness  of  the 
variety. 

The  tubers  are  of  excellent  quality  for 
the  table,  and  hitherto  they  have  been 


notably  free  from  disease,  even  in  a  we 
season  like  the  past.  It  is  an  early  mic 
season  variety,  and  being  of  handsom 
form,  it  is  also  invaluable  for  exhibitio 
purposes.  It  is  also  a  Potato  for  usefull 
occupying  a  place  in  the  garden,  as  th 
tubers  may  be  sprouted  in  spring  befor 
being  planted  out,  and  a  good  return  fror 
them  obtained  in  the  restricted  area  c 
garden,  ground  that  can  be  spared  for  thi 
class  of  vegetable.  The  illustration  ha 
been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs 
Toogood  and  Sons,  who  introduced  th 
variety  into  commerce.  They  are  seeds 
men  by  appointment  to  H.M.  The  King 
and  were  so  for  50  years  to  H.M.  the  lar 
Queen  Victoria. 


.  ,  5<  •; 


Potato  Toogood’s  Thousandfold. 


Toogood  and  Sons 


TURNIP  .  . 

Dobbie’s  Selected 
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-  Golden  Ball.  - 


The  fashion  for  some  time  past  in  alJ 
the  London  markets  has  gone  for  white 
Turnips  exclusively.  The  white  Turnip, 
no  doubt,  looks  clean  and  good,  both 
when  fresh  and  when  cooked.  In  the 
latter  state,  of  course,  it  would  have  a 
fine  light  colour  and  clean  appearance. 
It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  whitest 
variety  of  vegetable,  or  the  whitest 
bread,  or  the  whitest  Potato  is  either 
the  most  highly  flavoured  or  the  most 
nutritious.  Many  of  the  best  flavoured 
Potatos  are  quite  yellow  after  being 
cooked.  The  yellow  Turnip  is  just  as 
good  in  appearance  as  the  white  one  in 
the  fresh  state,  and  although  the  flesh, 
when  cooked,  looks  more  yellow,  it  does 
not  lack  in  quality  in  that  respect.  The 
yellow  Turnip  is  also  hardier  than  the 
white  one,  and  might  at  least  be  grown 
for  winter  use  instead  of  the  prevailing 
white  one.  Yellow  ones  are  more  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  in  the  North  and  used  in 
private  establishments  as  well  as  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes.  A  very  fine  type  of  yel¬ 
low  Turnip  is  that  named  Dobbie's  Se¬ 
lected  Golden  Ball,  being  offered  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay.  The 
Turnip  is  globular,  with  a  very  small  tap¬ 
root,  consequently  there  is  vert-  little  or 
no  waste  when  preparing  it  to  be  cooked. 


plant  so  must  you  prune.  A  very  vigorous 
tree  will  have  an  abundance  of  sap,  there¬ 
fore  can  bear  more  Roses ;  hence  we  leave 
it  with  more  shoots  and  with  from  four 
to  six  buds  on  each  shoot.  If  you  cut 
away  a  strong  plant  over  much  you  will 
obtain  either  wood  or  coarse  flowers,  or 
both. 

Fewer  buds  should  be  left  on  a  weakly 
plant,  because  it  is  only  strong  enough 
to  supply  sap  for  one  or  two  buds  on  each 
shoot. 

As  a  general  rule  to  be  remembered 
when  training  a  plant  for  shape,  the  more 
a  shoot  is  cut  back  the  longer  will  be  the 
growth  resulting  from  the  bud  left  on  the 
top. 

When  pruning  for  decoration,  the  shape 
of  the  plant  must  be  carefully  considered. 
When  pruning  for  exhibition,  the  shape 
will  often  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  obtain 
the  finest  flowers;  for  thickness  of  petal, 
size  of  bloom,  and  intensity  of  colour  are 
largely  dependent  on  the  severity  of  the 
pruning. 

Each  plant  requires  to  have  its  indi¬ 
viduality  considered,  and  you  would  do 
well  to  consult  your  nurseryman  as  to  the 
treatment  best  suited  to  develop  from  each 
its  greatest  strength  and  beauty. 

Somerset.  Baynton-Taylor. 

- *4*4 - 

Water  for  Gardens. 

The  London  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
have  now  decided  to  charge  those  using 
water  for  gardening  purposes  through 
hose,  tube  or  pipe,  on  a  rateable  value 
of  ,£50,  10s.  ;  from  ^50  to  ,£100,  15s.  ;  and 
from  ^100  to  ^200,  20s.  No  charge  will 
be  made  where  gardens  are  watered  with 
a  can. 

- *+4 - 


Tuberous  Begonia  Ma-y  Pc-o  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd. 


Tabefous  Begonia  jVIafy  Pope. 


/  ^ 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  an  excellent  form  of  the  tuberous 
Begonia.  The  essential  features  that  one 
might  look  for  in  a  flower  of  good  quality 
are  blooms  of  large  size,  broad,  overlap¬ 
ping  and  imbricated  petals,  these  being 
arranged  round  the  single  centre  like  a 
well-formed  Rosebud,  and  lastly,  the 
colour  must  be  of  some  distinct,  definite 
and  beautiful  shade. 

The  variety  here  represented  is  pure 
white,  and  has  been  compared  to  a  Ca¬ 
mellia,  owing  to  the  regularity  of  forma¬ 
tion  and  the  colour.  In  good  cultivation 
the  bloom  attains  a  size  of  6  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  but  double  flowers  of  that  size  are 
best  suited  for  pot  culture  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory,  rather  than  in 
beds  out  of  doors,  where  the  rain  would 
be  liable  to  damage  flowers  of  such  size 
and  excellence.  The  plant  itself  is  of 
dwarf  yet  robust  habit,  and  the  individual 
flower  stems  carry'  the  blooms  vrell  above 
the  foliage. 

Naturally  these  highly  refined  and  se- 


- - N 
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lected  named  varieties  are  more  expensive 
than  the  unnamed  ones,  but  a  firm  who 
can  put  such  varieties  into  commerce  also 
makes  selections  of  their  choice  seedlings, 
which  are  grown  by  the  thousand,  and  in 
which  a  gardener  could  make  selections 
of  first-class  excellence,  vdiether  for  pot 
culture  or  flower  bedding  out  of  doors. 
After  seeing  such  quality  and  such  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  seedlings,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many'  people  continue  to  take 
trouble  in  growing  flowers  of  such  poor 
quality  that  they  are  scarcely  any  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  original  wild  ones. 

These  high-class  flowers  are  just  as 
easy  to  cultivate  as  the  veryr  worst  of 
them,  and  give  more  satisfaction  to  the 
grower,  while  they  do  not  take  up  any 
more  space  than  a  bad  one.  L'nnamed 
seedlings  are  reasonably  cheap,  whether 
for  pot  culture  or  for  bedding.  The  il¬ 
lustration  wras  placed  at  our  service  by- 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  who  have  been  rearing  Be¬ 
gonias  by  thousands  annually'  at  their 
nursery  in  Kent  for  many'  years  past. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  FOR  1908. 


.YDENHAMS 
EEDS  s^1 


UCCESS. 


If  you  want 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 


at  moderate  prices 

SEND  TO 


MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


HIS  UNIQUE  LISTS 

sent  post  free  on  application, 

a?eacknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Re 


Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 


Flowers  &  Vegetables 


WORTH  GROWING, 

Being  the  Selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  Kingdom.  They  also  contain  very 
useful  cultural  instructions. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 


No  flowers  give  so  much  out  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and 
trouble  if  treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each,  collection 


Is.  6d. 
Is.  9d. 


12  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each 
12  Better  Varieties.  50  Seeds  of  each 

Or  the  Two  Collections  for  2s.  6d. 

12  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  2s.  Od. 

Or  the  Three  Collections,  4s.  post  free, 
and  four  striped  and  tour  other  varieties  added  free 
of  charge. 

NAMES  ON  APPLICATION. 


12  Newest  Varieties 


4s.  Od, 


or  wliat  I  consider  the  best  of  the  newest. 


The  number  of  seeds  in  these  packets  varies  ;  the  quantities 
are  stated  in  black  figures  after  each  name  : 


Agnes  Ecktord  (15)  soft  blush  pink,  3d.  ;  Earl  Cromer 
(20)  mulberry,  4d. .  Frank  Dolby  (20)  lavender,  4d.  ; 
Herbert  Smith  (25)  orange  bi-color,  od. ;  Lord  Nelson  (20) 

dark  blue.  4d.  ;  Miss  Millta  Maslin  (25)  rich  crimson,  4d.  ; 

Mrs  Hardcastle  Sykts  (20)  blush  pink,  6d. ;  Mrs.  Collier 
(20)  new  primrose,  4d.  ;  Nora  Unwi  •  (20)  white,  4d.; 
Primrose  Countess  or  Clara  Curtis  (10  new  wavy  prim¬ 
rose,  6d. ;  Queen  of  Spain  (20)  salmon-pink,  4d.  ;  White 
Countess  (10)  syn.  or  improved  Etta  Dyke,  the  newest,  best, 
and  largest  wavy  white,  6d. 


Collections  Nos.  3  and  4,  5s. 


Primrose  Countess  and  White  Countess  may  be  had  in  pkts. 
of  25  seeds,  Is.  each,  or  6  packets  for  5s. 


Special  Price  for  the  four  collections,  7s. 


THE  BEST  TOMATOES. 

3d.  per  Packet  of  200  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  CUCUMBERS. 

6d  per  packet  of  10  Seeds. 


THE  BEST  ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

EXCELSIOR,  6d.  per  Packet  of  about  1,500  Seeds. 
AILSA  CRAIG,  6d.  per  packet  of  about  1,200  Seeds.* 


Please  compare  thes*  prices 
with  wha i  yvu  are  paying. 


ALL  OTHER  SEFDS  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND  GOOD. 


MR.  SV  DENHAM’S  SEEDS;  AND  BULBS 
have  been  represented  and  gained  as 
many  First  Prizes  at  London,  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Preston,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle 
on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Hanley,  Shrewsbury, 
Taunton,  Wolverhampton.  &c.,  &c.,  tor  the 
past  twelve  years  as  any  firm  in  England. 


FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  DELIGHTS  of  GARDENING  are 


much  enhanced  if  the  Choicest  Seeds 
only  are  grown. 


Carter’s  Quite  Content  Pea. 

First-class  certificate,  R.H.S.,  1 

Price  1/-  per  pkt.;  3/8  per  half  pint. 

Carter's  Scarlet  Emperor  Bean. 


The  long  smooth  Exhibition  Runner,  with 
pods  15  inches  long,  hanging  in  clusters. 

Price  1/-  per  pkt.;  2/6  per  pint;  4/6  per  qt. 


Carter’s  Sunrise  Tomato. 


First-class  Certificate  as  an  INDOOR 
and  OUTDOOR  variety,  1905  and  1907. 

Price  2/6  and  3/6  per  packet. 


Carter’s  large-fid.  Sweet  Peas. 


Price  3d.,  6d.,  and  1/-  per  pkt. 
ALIi  POST  FREE. 


Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free. 


Seedsmen  to  H.M.  the  King, 

HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


ROSES 


FOR  ALL  SOILS  &  SITUATIONS. 


Specially  Prepared  for 
Spring  Planting. 


CLIMBERS  IN  POTS  A  SPECIALITY. 


Seven  Silver  Cups  and  81  First 
and  Second  Prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  BRAISWICK  Roses 
during  the  summer  of  1907, 
proving  their  excellence.  .  . 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


FRANK  CANT  &  CD.. 

Braiswick  Rose  Garden, 


COLCHESTER. 


March  7,  190S. 


SAMPLE  LOTS  FREE  fo.  2/6. 


We  waat  every  reader  who  has  not 
already  tried  our  goods  to  pick  out 
from  the  several  sample  lots  described 
below  a  parcel  which  interests,  and  we 
venture  to  hope  for  repeat  orders. 
Those  who  know  our  style  of  business 
will  already  nave  our  catalogue  of 
“  Everything  for  the  Garden,”  and 
will  be  atole  to  make  up  their  want  lists 
from  it.  All  who  have  not  a  copy  of 
this  catalogue  should  send  us  their 
names  and  addresses  on  postcards,  and 
copies  will  he  posted. 


5  /  *»  COLLECTION  OF  HARDY 
C/  VP  PERENNIALS.  This  consists 


of  25  hardy  subjects,  and  every  p.ant 
will  he  correctly  named,  and  each  one 
a  distinct  kind.  This  mass  of  plant  is 
growing  in  popularity,  and  no  wonder, 
for  once  they  are  planted  they  give  no 
further  trouble;  a  good  show  of  bloom 
coming  every  year. 


2/ a  sample  lot,  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  send  along  further  orders. 
Every  garden  has  an  unsightly  place 
which  wants  to  be  qudokiy  covered  by 
a  climbing  plant.  What  climber  can 
compare  to  England's  national  flower — 
th,e  Rose?  The  hybrid  tea  Reine  Olga 
de  Wurtemberg,  5  feet  high;  and  2 
dwiarf  hybrid  teas,  including  the  new 
Lady  Wateriow,  alone  sited  at  Is.  3d., 
comprise  this  lot.  The  only  firm  to  win 
2  Gold  Medals  of  the  National  Rose  So¬ 
ciety  last  year. 


2/(1  ..BULBS.  Plant  now.  The  bulbs 
are  from  5  to  6  inches  in  circumference, 
and  every  bulb  is  hound  to.  flower  well. 
You  may  either  have  35  bulbs  of  the 
brilliant  scarlet  Brenchleyensis,  36  of 
the  large  blotched  Lemonei,  or  36  of 
the  self-coloured  Gandavensis,  or  equal 
quantities  of  all.  Tell  us  which  you 
like  best. 


2  Hg!  SAMPLE  LOT  OF  I, ILIUM  AU- 
/  RATUM.  Bulbs  direct  from 
Japan;  as  sound  and  plump  as  one  can 
wish.  Every  one  sure  to  give  a  large 
spike  of  bloom.  Ibis'  Lily  is  known  as 
the  Golden  Rayed  Lily  of  Japan.  We 
will  send  6  bulbs,  8  to  9  inches  in  cir- 
oumferenee,  free  for  2s.  6d.  Note  the 
size  of  the  bulbs.  Plant  now. 


2NS.  COLLECTION  OF  SPRING 
/©  BLOOMING  PLANTS.  25  Pan¬ 
sies,  Green’s  Prize  Mixed;  12  Antirrhi¬ 
nums;  6  Foxgloves;  and  25  Mixed  Wall¬ 
flowers.  This  lot  will  give  an  abundance 
of  blootn,  and  is  excellent  value. 

2/jgJ  SAMPLE  LOT  OF  STARTED 
/ 1®  BEGONJAS.  Our  Begonias  are 
known  far  and  wide.  The  strain  is  the 
best,  and  the  best  are  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run,  even  if  a.  little  more  is 
paid  at  the  outset,  for  one  is  able  to 
keep  Begonia  tubers  from  year  to  year. 
12  large  tubers  free  for  2s.  6d. 


2/©  TUBERS.  12  tubers,  all  true  to 
name,  in  either  equal  quantities  of 
Cactus,  Pompon,  Single,  Show,  or 
Fancy  types,  or  12  of  any  one  type. 
This  is  a  grand  lot.  We  have  been 
awarded  50  Gold  Medals  for  our  collec¬ 
tions  of  Dahlias. 


COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE 


4^/6  SEEDS.  J  pt.  Early  Peas;  J  pt. 


Late  Peas;  \  pt.  Broad  Beans;  k  oz. 
Beet;  1  pkt.  Broccoli;  1  pkt.  Cabbage; 
J  oz.  Carrot;  J  oz.  Cress1;  1  pkt.  Lettuce 
(Cabbage);  1  pkt.  Leek,  Musselburgh; 
J  oz.  Mustard;  1  oz.  Onion  (White 
Spanish);  §  oz.  Parsley;  §  oz.  Parsnip; 
1  oz.  Radish ;  and  J  oz.  Turnip. 

2i£>  COLLECTION  OF  NEW  GIANT 
/t»  SWEET  PEAS.  The  best  12  yet 
raised.  50  seeds  of  each,  or  600  in  all. 
Helen  Lewis,  Helen  Pierce,  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VII.,  John  Ingman,  Nora  Unwin, 
Countess  Spencer  (true).  Flora  Norton, 
Enchantress,  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  Mrs. 
Collier,  Queen  Alexandra,  and  Sybil 
Eckford.  A  cheaper  collection  is  made 
of  12  distinct  varieties.  50  seeds  of  each 
(600  in  all),  free  for  Is.  2d. 

RECORDS.— The  only  winners  of  5 
Gold  Medals  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society.  The  only  winners  last  year  of 
2  Gold  Medals  of  the  National  Rose  So¬ 
ciety  ;  and  the  only  winners  of  50  Gold 
Medals  for  Dahlias. 


HBBBI  S-  Lro..  NO  FWK  NURSERIES,  DEREHAM 

London  .Depot — 17,  Broad  Street  Place,  E.CJ. 
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NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Co-respondents. 

j“  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  is  published  by 
ACLAREN  AND  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
slegrams  and  Gables :  “  Buns,”  London.  Telephone 
imber :  997  Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every 
lesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
le  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
6d.  United  Kingdom  ;  8s.  8d.  ■  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
cnittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
aclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
ink. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub- 
hers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
:aranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
turday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  foi 
ming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
otographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre- 
Dudents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
d  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom -de-plume, 
le  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
muscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
iinary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
yment  for  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
production  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
derstood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner 
the  copyright  wifi  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
pperty  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
ORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 

ala 

5PE0IMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
send  specimen  copies  of  “THE  G  RDENING  WORLD  ” 
•  distribution  amongst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
•vices  rendered  by  read^rc  in  connection. 


6ditotrial. 


So  Qu?  Roa&ess. 

With  the  galaxy  of  beautiful  and  useful 
ibjects  which  we  lay  before  our  readers 
ds  week  no  doubt  many  will  be  deeply 
ipressed  or  chagrined  by  the  small  size 
id  limitations  of  their  gardens,  especi- 
ly  those  situated  in  and  near  large 
wns.  With  those  people  we  are  in  full 
■mpathy.  Having  experienced  the  small 
ze  of  town  gardens  and  the  deleterious 
feet  of  environment  upon  plants,  we  are 
.  a  position  to  accord  this  sympathy  to 
ich  of  our  readers  as  live  in  the  con- 
:sted  area  of  towns,  and  more  especially 
those  who  are  limited  to  their  window- 
11s,  outside  and  inside,  with  the  con- 
imitants  of  bad  light  and  sometimes 
ore  or  less  complete  lack  of  direct  sun- 
.ine. 

In  the  same  breath  we  envy  those  who 
e  situated  in  rural  districts  and  enjoy  - 
ie  possession  of  relatively  large  gardens 
which  a  great  variety  of  produce  can 
;  brought  to  perfection.  We  do  not  for- 
■t  that  many  are  so  situated  that  they 
ive  little  time  to  devote  to  their  gardens 
i  account  of  the  call  of  duty — in  other 
>rds,  their  daily  work.  Nevertheless, 
ere  is  still  another  class  or  section  of 
ople,  in  whom  the  instinct  of  gardening 
not  yet  very  strong,  and  who  are  apt 
find  easy  excuses  for  lack  of  time  to 
vote  to  this,  one  of  the  most  pleasur- 
le  and  harmless  of  occupations.  These 
;  would  urge  to  push  their  opportunities 

I  they  acquire  some  skill  in  the  art  of 
rdening,  and  they  will  begin  to  take 
easure  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
ants  so  gained  and  to  see  beauty  in  the 
main  of  the  natural .  history  of  plant 
e.  The  utilitarian  aspect  of  gardening 

II  appeal  to  thousands,  and  rightly  so, 
r  gardening  may  be  made  both  useful, 
autiful  and  a  continual  source  of  in- 
iration. 


—  Giant  White  Sweet  Sultan  — 


.  1 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  very  fine 
strain  of  Sweet  Sultan  has  been  developed 
and  put  into  commerce  under  the  above 
name.  The  flowers  individually  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  original  C.  sua- 
veolens.  While  it  has  been  improved  by 
the  cultivator  it  has  not  lost  its  former 
beauty  of  graceful  outline  and  sweet 
scent.  The  chief  difference  between  it 
and  the  old  type  is  the  larger  flower  head 
and  the  greater  number  of  ray  florets,  cut 
at  the  ends  into  long  pointed  fringes. 
There  are  various  colours  in  the  race,  but 
that  under  notice,  as  indicated  by  the 
name,  is  pure  white,  being  a  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  original  even  in  this 
respect.  These  blooms  may  be  cut  with 
long  stems  and  placed  in  water  where 
they  will  last  good  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
dwelling  room.  We  believe  they  last 
longer  placed  under  these  conditions  than 
they  would  out  of  doors,  as  the  flowers  do 
not  get  fertilised  and  therefore  do  not  run 
away  to  seed. 

Being  perfectly  hardy,  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  but  those  who  wish  to  get  flowers 


Gentaurea  Margarita. 

more  advanced,  that  is,  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  can  sow  them  in  a  gentle.heat  under 
glass  and  rear  them  in  the  same  way  as 
half  hardy  annuals,  planting  them  out 
some  time  in  May,  when  they  have  at¬ 
tained  some  size.  We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London,  for  the  use  of  the  block,  repre¬ 
senting  this  handsome  variety. 

- - 

The  Bad,  Bold  Blackbird. 

A  writer  in  “The  Catholic  Times”  has 
some  very  hard  things  to  say  of  the  black¬ 
bird.  Blackbirds,  he  declares,  are  a  pub¬ 
lic  pest.  They  devour  fruit  like  a  town 
lad  on  a  visit  to  his  country  cousin. 
WTorms  and  slugs  they  daintily  ignore. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  feathered 
thieves  should  be  spared  by  anyone,  and 
we  believe  that  were  the  votes  of  gar¬ 
deners  polled,  ninety  per  cent,  would  ask 
that  boys  should  be  allowed  to  take  black¬ 
birds’  eggs  at  nesting  time,  so  as  to  keep 
down  their  numbers. 
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A  Grand  Early  .  . 

Potato 


Southern  Queen. 


The  above  is  a  smooth-skinned,  white 
kidney  Potato  of  good  size  that  has 
proved  itself  excellent  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  and  under  different  forms  of  trial. 
The  tubers  are  of  good  outline,  with  very 
shallow  eyes  and  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  haulm  is  dwarf,  and  for  that 
reason  the  variety  is  adapted  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  small  gardens  where  space  is 
usually  at  a  premium.  It  has  already 
been  well  tested,  and  the  tubers  showed 
no  signs  of  disease,  while  they  were  not  in 
any  way  misshapen,  as  some  varieties  are 
liable  to  be  in  certain  seasons.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  dwarf  character  of  the 
haulm,  it  is  robust  and  produces  heavy 
crops  of  tubers. 

At  the  National  Potato  Society’s  Exhi¬ 
bition  held  on  13th  December,  1906,  there 
was  a  cooking  competition  for  Potatos  of 
different  varieties.  After  being  cooked, 
this  variety  was  so  mealy,  well-flavoured 
and  of  a  good  colour  that  a  first  prize 
was  awarded  it  in  this  competition.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  the  variety  has  again 
proved  that  it  is  very  prolific  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  good  cultivation,  and  that  is  a 
point  that  always  weighs  heavily  with 
those  who  have  little  ground  to  spare. 
The  illustration  of  the  variety  has  been 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Daniels, 


Bros.,  Ltd.,  Norwich,  who  are  now  put¬ 
ting  it  into  commerce  after  having  given 
it  a  good  trial  under  various  conditions. 

- - 

Scilly  Flowers. 

The  flower  harvest  of  the  Scilly  Islands 
is  now  in  full  swing.  Fifty  tons  of  flowers 
were  dispatched  to  London  last  week. 


- - 

Garden  Pea 


Sutton's  Incomparable, 


The  above-named  is  a  very  strong-grow¬ 
ing  Marrow  Pea,  forming  a  succession  to 
the  earliest  varieties.  It  grows  about  4  ft. 
high,  branching  considerably  when  sown 
thinly,  and  producing  straight  and  very 
broad,  massive-looking  pods,  containing 
eight  to  nine  seeds  in  each.  These  are, 
of  course,  of  large  size  and  fill  the  pod, 
so  that  there  is  no  waste.  A  Pea  with  a 
massive  appearance  like  this,  and  well 
filled,  is  naturally  well  adapted  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes,  as  the  dark-green  colour 
of  the  pods  is  very  effective  when  gathered 
at  the  most  suitable  stage  for  use  and 
staging.  The  pods  are  also  produced  in 
pairs,  and  on  good,  well-tilled  ground  at¬ 
tain  a  length  of  5  in.  and  a  breadth  of 
ij  in.  When  grown  like. this,  each  pod 
would  contain  ten  or  eleven  Peas.  It  is 
a  new  variety  being  put  into  commerce 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 


Garden  Pea 


Eckford’s  Record. 


Most  of  our,  readers  probably  think  0 
Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire 
as  a  raiser  and  grower  of  Sweet  Pea 
only.  That  is  only  half  the  truth,  as  h 
grows  the  garden  or  culinary  Pea  rathe 
extensively,  and  raises  new  varieties  of  th 
same.  That  named  Record  bears  long 
straight  pods,  containing  nine  or  ten  larg 
Peas  of  the  finest  flavour  and  of  the  tr 
Marrow  type.  The  pods  are  of  a  def 
green,  and  produced  in  great  abundan 
Needless  to  say,  a  pod  that  has  th 
characteristics  in  the  green  or  gro 
stage,  is  also  well  suited  for  exhibitio 
purposes.  It  has  been  tried  by  vario 
gardeners  in  different  parts  of  the  count: 
and  these  have  a  high  opinion  of  it 
the  haulm  grows  to  a  height  of  5  ft. , 
continues  in  bearing  for  some  considei 
able  time. 

- — - 


An  Act  Concerning  Scents. 

In  olden  times  there  used  to  be  a  stil  : 
room  attached  to  English  mansions,  an 
the  home-made  fragrant  washes  and  pe: 
fumes_  must  have  been  very  commoi 
They  were  made  from  Roses,  Elde 
flowers,  etc.  “  The  Chemist  and  Drug 
gist”  says  that  “in  1770  Parliamei 
thought  it  .necessary  to  bring  in  an  Ai 
that  all  women  shall  not  betray  int 
matrimony  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subject 
by  the  use  of  scents,  paints,  cosmeti 
washes,  artificial  teeth,  false  hair,  etc.” 


'Tout  ■'tern  Queen. 


Daniels  Bros. 


Petr,  to 
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STRENGTH  and  PURITY 


Every  Gardener,  Amateur  or  Professional,  knows  that  we  are  the 
world’s  greatest  growers  of  choice  Sweet  Peas,  and  that  our  seeds 
are  noted  for  stiength  and  purity  of  colour.  No  other  grower  and 
retailer  has  specialised  as  we  have  done  with  this  popular  flower. 
We  have  devoted  many  years  to  their  cultivation,  and  have  pro- 
diced  a  greater  variety  of  new  and  beautiful  self  colours  than  any 
other  firm. 

ECKFORD’S 

Giant  Sweet  Peas 

are  only  genuine  when  purchased  from  W em 
We  do  not  supply  the  Trade. 


1908  Novelties. 

■Write  for  Catalogue  containing  full  particulars  of  this 
season’s  Novelties ;  it  a' so  gives  details  of  some  very 
special  offers. 

SPECIAL  NOVELTY  OFFER. 

One  packet  each  of  the  Eight  Grand  Novelties  7/6, 
post  free ;  half-packet  of  each,  4/  post  free  for  cash 
with  order. 


A  Booklet  giv¬ 
ing  full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  the 
Culture  of 
Sweet  Peas 
given  with 
every  order. 


Villa  (B)  Collection. 

24  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for  exhibition, 
fifty  seeds  of  each,  5/6. 


Villa  (C)  Collection. 

12  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for  exhibition, 
fifty  sp.eda  of  each,  2'9. _ 


ECKFORD’S  CULINARY  PEAS. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Eckford's  Culinary  Peas  do  so  this 
year  ;  they  are  heavy  croppers  and  the  flavour  is  light. 

All  Carefully  Hand  Picked  Pedigree  Seeds. 

Write  to  us  for  our  Pull  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Vegetable  and  ail  Seeds  for  the  Garden  with  Coloured  Illustrations.  Sent  Post  Free. 

THE  Sweet  Pea  Specialist 

f.rh.s,  Wem,  Shropshire. 


Henry  Eckford, 


Pedigree  Peas 


You  know  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  grow  Peas  only  if  you  can  rely 
on  good  heavy  cropping  kinds  of 
splendid  flavour.  We  guarantee 
that  you  will  be  more  than  satis¬ 
fied  if  you  grow 

Eckford's 

Culinary 


All  Eckford’s  Pedigree  Culinary  t 
Peas  are  carefully  hand-picked, 
and  none  but  healthy  fertile  sam¬ 
ples  are  ever  sold  to  customers. 

The  following  collections  of  f  uli- , 
narv  Peas  for  complete  succession  : 
will  give  Five  Months’  continuous  jj 
supply  if  sown  in  the  order  marked, 
on  each  packet. 

COLLECTION  A. 

4  pints  in  sealed  packets  for 
complete  succession  ...  3/6] 

COLLECTION  B. 

6  pints,  ditto  .  5/- 

COLLECTIOH  C 

9  pints,  ditto . T/6 

All  sent  Carriage  Free  for 
Cash  with  order. 

“CULINARY  PEAS  AND  HOW 
TO  GROW  THEM," 

A  booklet  by  Henry  Eckford,  sent  ! 
free  with  all  orders  for  Cu  inary 
Peas. 

Compute  List  Lost  Free  on 
opp  ication. 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 

Pea  Specialist, 

WEM  SHROPSHIRE. 


For  all  the  GARDEN  OPERATIONS  of  1908 

YOU  WILL  NEED 

OLAY’S  FERTILIZER 

Its  use  ensures  the  S/lost  Successful  Cultivation  and  the  production  of 
all  FIOWSES,  FOLIAGE,  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  in 

Profusion  and  in  the  Highest  Perfection. 

IT  IS  SAFE,  QUICK,  LASTINC. 

It  is  used  by  Government  and  Local  Authorities  and  by  Horticulturists  throughout  the  World. 


Sold  Everywhere  in  6d.  and  1/*  Tins  ;  and  Sealed  Bags:  7  lbs.,  2  6;  14  lbs. 
Y-  -V  4  6  ;  28  lbs.,  7/6  ;  56  lbs.,  12/6  ;  112  lbs.,  20/-.  Or  direct  from  the  Works,  Carriage  Paid  in  the 

United  Kingdom  for  Cash  with  Order  (except  6d.  Tins). 


•vw 

trade  mark 


Every  Genuine  TIN,  BAG  and  SEAL  bears  the  TRADE  MARK. 


^  LONDON  q; 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PRICE  LIST  OF  MANURES,  CHEMICALS  AND  SUNDRIES. 


CLAY  &  SON, 


Manure  Manufacturers 
and  Bone  Crushers, 


STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


The  season  has  once  more  come  when  work 
in  the  garden  becomes  more  urgent  every 
day.  In  the  autumn,  and  during  the  winter 
months,  it  is  possible  to  put  off  certain  work 
if  it  happens  to  be  inconvenient  to  attend 
to  the  matter  at  once.  But  it  is  very  unwise 
to  put  off  the  doing  of  work  at  the  present 
season,  as,  although  there  may  not  be  any 
ill-effects  through  delay  in  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter,  there  would  be  now. 

The  best  way  to  cope  with  the  work  is  to 
attend  to  the  most  important  first,  and  do 
it  thoroughly,  instead  of  leaving  such  work 
until  the  last.  A  good  system  of  dealing 
with  the  work  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  to 
know  how  to  do  it. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

The  best  results  do  not  follow  the  very 
early  starting  of  the  tubers.  I  have  seen 
grand  plants  spoiled  through  being  kept  in 
pots  and  overcrowded  in  houses  for  a  longer 
time  than  was  necessary.  Hardily-grown 
Tuberous  Begonias  make  the  best  display  in 
the  flower  garden.  One  can  easily  pick  out 
plants  which  have  not  been  overforced  dur¬ 
ing  their  sojourn  under  glass ;  they  are 
sturdy  specimens  with  massive  leaves,  which 
hug  the  soil  in  the  bed,  and  bear  magnifi¬ 
cent  blooms  on  stout  stems. 

The  tubers  should  be  carefully  cleaned, 
that  is,  freed  from  the  greater  portion  of 
soil  and  old  roots,  and  then  placed  almost 
close  together  in  boxes. 

It  is  better  to  start  them  in  boxes  than 
pots.  Use  a  light  compost  and  three-parts 
fill  the  box,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  crowns 
of  the  bulbs  should  be  exposed.  In  Fig.  2 
A  shows  the  crown,  and  B  the  bottom  part 
of  the  tuber.  The  crown  is  hollow,  and  the 
base  rounded.  A  novice  may  easily  make  a 
mistake  and  put  in  the  tubers  the  wrong 
side  upwards.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  then  the  new  growths  will  soon 
appear. 

Border  Chrysanthemums. 

It  is  now  time  to  put  in  the  main  batch 
of  cuttings  of  early  Chrysanthemums.  They 
soon  emit  roots  at  this  season,  and  the 
plants,  if  grown  in  boxes,  will  be  nice  and 
strong  when  required  for  planting. 

In  the  meantime,  the  borders  should  be 
prepared  by  deeply  digging  the  soil  and 
putting  in  some  rotted  manure.  This  is 
better  than  waiting  and  then  adding  the 
manure  in  a  green  state.  The  roots  of  the 
plants  take  more  readily  to  the  soil  when 
the  manure  is  well  decayed. 


Figs.  1  and  2. — Starting  Tuberous  Begonias 
in  boxes. — A,  Crown  of  Tuber ;  B,  Bottom  of 
T  uber. 
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Fig  j. — Flow  to  -plant  cordon  Gooseberry 
Trees. 


Sweet  Peas. 


Young  plants  growing  in  pots  must  not 
be  kept  too  warm  at  this  season.  The  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  frame  is  not  needed.  Place  the 
pots  on  ashes ‘in  an  open  position,  sheltered 
on  the  north  and  east  sides,  then  you  will 
have  some  very  strong  plants  to  put  out 
early  in  April. 

In  a  light,  open  soil  a  sowing  of  Sweet 
Peas  may  be  made  at  once.  The  seeds  will 
soon  germinate,  and  the  resultant  plants 
prove  very  useful  about  midsummer. 
Michaelmas  Daisies. 

Old  clumps  should  be  divided  now  the 
young  shoots  are  commencing  to  grow 
slowly,  and  replanted  in  good  soil.  They 
luxuriate  in  such  material  as  road  grit.  Not 
only  are  these  delightful  flowers  useful  at 


Fig.  4. — Two  ways  of  transplanting  Celery- 
the  right  and  the  urong. 


the  back  of  herbaceous  borders,  but  a  row 
of  plants  by  themselves,  it  may  be  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  if  space  permits,  will  fur¬ 
nish  great  quantities  of  flowers  for  cutting 
purposes  next  autumn. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Cordon  Gooseberries. 

Not  only  on  low  walls,  but  on  anywhere 
there  are  vacant  spaces,  cordon  Gooseber¬ 
ries  may  be  planted.  These  trees,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  should  be  planted  about  r8  inches 
apart  in  good,  but  firm,  soil,  and  trained  in 
the  same  way  as  a  cordon  Pear  is ;  the  fruits 
from  them  are  usually  very  large  and  are 
splendid  for  exhibition.  Spurs  will  form 
at  intervals  on  the  stem  of  each  tree ;  if 
they  are  closer  together  than  six  inches  all 
intermediate  spurs  must  be  cut  out.  By 
planting  these  cordon  Gooseberries  on  walls 
with  different  aspects  the  crop  will  be  a  pro¬ 
longed  one,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
protect  the  fruit  from  birds. 

Black  Curi'ants. 

The  buds  of  these  are  now  swelling 
rapidly,  and  if,  on  close  examination,  you 
find  any  that  are  abnormally  large  and 
rounded  instead  of  being  pointed,  send  a  few 
to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  for  his  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  bud  mite  is  very  destructive,  and 
measures  should  be  taken  to  stamp  out  the 
pest  where  found. 

Raspberries. 

The  last  batch  of  plants  should  be  put  in 
forthwith.  It  is  really  very  late  to  plant  the 
canes  now,  but  with  care  they  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown.  Do  not  forget  to  put  on  a 
good  mulch  of  manure. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. 

The  earliest  batch  of  seedlings  will  now 
need  attention.  Fig.  4  shows  how  the  young 
plants  should  be  transplanted  in  boxes.  The 
latter  must  be  at  least  7  inches  deep,  so  as 
to  allow  space  for  drainage  material  at  A 
and  a  good  depth  of  compost  at  B.  Be¬ 
tween  the  drainage  material  and  the  com¬ 
post  place  a  thin  layer  of  well-rotted  manure. 
The  roots  of  the  plants  will  quickly  find  the 
manure  and  receive  much  benefit.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  close  planting,  is  shown  at  C,  and  the 
advantage  of  allowing  ample  space  between 
the  seedlings  at  D.  They  should  be  qr:'* 
4  inches  apart,  then  a  sturdy  growth  will 
be  assured,  especially  if  the  plants  be  grown 
in  a  medium  temperature  close  to  the  glass. 

Staking-  Peas. 

In  suburban  gardens  Pea  sticks  become  ex¬ 
pensive  items  if  they  are  injudiciously  used, 
and  where  very  sparsely  put  in  the  Peas 
suffer  and  you  incur  a  loss  in  that  way. 
Secure  nice  branching  sticks  of  good  average 
height  ;  cut  off  some  of  the  longest  ends  and 
use  them  for  sticking  in  close  to  the  young 
Peas.  Then  put  in  the  large  sticks  so  that 
they  just  touch  each  other.  This  plan  will 
prove  efficient  but  economical,  as  the  smaller 
sticks  will  support  the  growing  Peas  until 
the  latter  reach  the  branching  parts  of  the 
others. 

Carrots  in  Frames. 

On  all  fine  days  take  off  the  glass  lights 
and  fully  expose  the  Carrots,  as  these  vege¬ 
tables  do  better  so  treated  at  this  season  than 
if  kept  too  close. 

Salads. 

In  the  open  border  make  sowings  of 
Racjishes  and  Lettuces ;  and  of  Mustard  and 
Cress  in  frames.  Prepare  ground  for  seeds 
of  Winter  .Greens. 


Foxgi.ove. 
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Cost  of  Fumigating  :  4|d.  per  1,000  Cubic  Feet. 

This  Compound  is  25 %  cheaper  and  far  more  effective  than  any  other  preparations  for 
Vaporising,  and  is  sold  as  follows,  carriage  paid 

ask  your 

SEEOSMAN 
FOR  THEM. 

Carriage 
Paid. 


Half-gallon  Tin  containing  sufficient  for  160, uOO  cubic  feet 

60/- 

each,  carriage  paid 

ISo.  1  size  Tin — 1  pint  „  „ 

„ 

40,000 

11 

15/- 

No.  2  size  Tin— J  pint  „  „ 

n 

20.000 

11 

7/6 

”  n 

No.  3  size  Bot. — 6  oz.  „  „ 

w 

12,000 

*» 

n 

...  4/6 

»! 

No.  4  size  Bot.— 4  oz  „  „ 

>i 

8,000 

|1 

M  ... 

3  0 

' ' 

No.  size  Bot. — 2  oz.  (new  size),, 

n 

4,000 

11 

11  ••• 

1  8 

No.  5  size  Bot.— 1  oz.  “  sample  ” 

>» 

2,000 

n  ••• 

lOd. 

»  M  » 

»»  rt  »» 
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“NICOTICIDE” 

IMPROVED 

>  FUMIGATOR 

1  / m  each  for 
5,000  cubia  feet. 

Carriage  Paid. 


“NICOTICIDE”  PLANT  WASH  OR  SPRAY 

Will  be  found  very  effective  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  fumigate.  We  advise  you  to  try  it.  It  will 
also  be  useful  as  a  Winter  Dressing  for  Vines,  Peaches,  etc.  Directions  : 

For  CREEN  and  BLACK  FLV .  1  part  to  40  parts  of  Water. 

„  RED  SPIDtR  and  THRIP  .  1  „  25 

J  „  MEALY  BUG  and  SCALE  . ...  1  „  15  „  ” 

„  ANTS  and  other  Small  Insects  .  t  „  5  „  „ 

For  ANTS. — A  handful  of  damp  Sphagnum  Moss  laid  near  their  nests  or  in  their  runs,  and  about 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  Wash  poured  upon  it  is  all  that  is  required.  Leave  it  for  a  few  days,  and  the 
Ants,  becoming  overpowered  by  the  “  Hicoticide,”  soon  die. 

PRICES— Half-pint  1/2,  Pint  2/-,  Quart  3/6,  Half-gallon  6/-,  C&'lon  10/- 

IN  TINS.  Larger  Quantities  supplied. 

GOW’S  COMPOUND  QUASSIA  EXTRACT. 

1  Gallon  makes  100  Gallons  Strong  Solution 

Destroys  all  forms  of  Aphis  which  infest  Plants  and  Fruit 
Trees ;  it  is  certain  in  effect,  without  injury  to  the  Plant. 

Soluble  in  water,  perfectly  harmless  to  operator,  and  in  valu¬ 
able  to  Hop  Growers  fur  destroying  Green  and  Black  Fly. 

PRIORS— Half-pint  6d.,  Pint  1/-,  Quart  2/-,  Half-gallon. 
1/-,  Gallon  7/6. 

GOW’  ^  LAWN  SAND 

Por  destroying  Moss,  Plantains,  Dandelions,  Daisies, 
Coarse  Grass,  and  Similar  Weeds,  on  Tennis  Greens, 
Golf  Greens,  Parks,  etc.  NON-POISONOTTS. 

PRICES— 2-lb.  Tin  1/-,  Half-cwt.  Bag  11/-, 
1-CWt.  Bag  20/-.  Carriage  Paid. 

COW’S  TOBACCO  POWDER 

For  destroying  and  preventing  Blight,  Mildew,  and 
Insects  on  Plants  and  Trees. 

Cheapest,  strongest,  and  most  effective  on  the  market. 

PRICES — 6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  Tins. 

Half-cwt.  Bags  21/-.  Carriage  Paid. 

SOW’S 

SLUG  AND  WIREWORM  DESTROYER 

Average  dressing  2-  to  4  ozs.  per  square  yard 
_  to  be  effective. 

PRICES — 28  lb.  8/-,  Half-cwt.  7/6,  One-cwt.  14/6 

Carriage  Paid. 

8ample  Tins  9d  and  14. 

Testimonials  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Clo,  Seedsmen  to  the  King,  the  Head  Gardeners  of  Earl  of  Yarboro’,  Lord  Derby  and  hundreds  of  others  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  “Nicotlclde”  as  a  fumigant  and  plant  wash.  Death  to  all  insects  that  attack  plant  life,  without  harm  to  the 
tenderest  flower  or  foliage.  Insist  on  your  Seedsmen  supplying  only  our  specialities,  they  are  the  best.  If  they  will  not  secure  for  you,  we  will 

be  pleased  to  give  nearest  seedsman  who  stocks  them. 


HUNTER  &  GOW, 


Manufacturers  and - - 

Horticultural  Sundriesmen 


2,  Finney  Lane,  LIVERPOOL. 


rHE  ROSE. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  FLOWER. 
THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER. 

ALL  STRONG  AND  HOME-GROWN  PLANTS. 

NO  CONTINENTAL  WEAKLINGS. 

otice  the  following  Wonderful  Bargain 
COLLECTION  “  C.” 

The  finest  selection  of  25  Carden  Roses  in  dwarf 
nts  possible  for  13/6  (with  Acme  Labels,  16/-),  carriage 
I  packing  free  for  cash  with  order.  Details  on  application. 

350,000  FRUIT  TREES 

Of  all  kinds  to  select  from. 

—  A  Grand  Stock  of  — 

SHRUBS  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 

id  for  Catalogue  No.  14,  giving  full  particulars,  post  free 
on  application  to — 

issrs.  H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS, 

Dept.  4,  The  Nurseries.  Ltd., 
SOUTHWELL.  NOTTS. 


THOMSOH’S 
■MANURE 


VINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VEGETABLE. 


Has  stood  the 
Test  of 
Quarter  of  a 
Century. 


Splendid  for 
all  purposes 


This  valuable 
Manure  is 
yearly 
growing  in 
Public  favour 
Also 

Thomson’s  8pecial  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

Perfect  Plant  Foods.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

London  Agent —  Mr.  J ames  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road, 
Putney.  Channel  Islands  Agents — Messrs.  Parsons 
an- 1  Oo.,  Ltd..  Guernsey.  Price  Lists  and  Testi¬ 
monials  upon  application  to  Sole  Makers — 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 
Tweed  Vineyard  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N  B. 


Dobbie's 

Catalogue  . 
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Guide  to  Horticulture. 

232  Pages.  250  Illustrations. 
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for  3d.  postage 
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Rothesay. 


The  Lease  and  Goodwill  of  the  Old-Established  Business  of 


SMITH  &  SIMONS, 

leedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  GLASGOW, 

has  been  acquired  by  the  Subscribers,  and  the  Business  in  all  its  branches 
is  still  being  carried  on  under  the  old  firm-title  at  the  same  address. 

Fresh  Stocks  from  the  New  Crop  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  have  new  arrived, 
offer  a  Complete  List  of  the  Newest  Varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  at  Moderate  Prices 

Our  Unique  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Guide  for  the  Present  Season  Free  by  Post  on  Application. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Propagating  Poinsettias. 

Of  all  the  brighteners  of  the  greenhouse 
in  winter,  there  is  none  to  compare  for  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colour  with  the  Poinsettia.  And 
this  brilliancy  is  not  a  fleeting  vision,  for 
a  well-grown  Poinsettia  retains  its  beauty 
for  a  long  time.  As  there  is  not  a  great 
amount  of  skill  required  to  grow  these  gor¬ 
geous  plants,  I  would  advise  everyone  who 
has  a  well-heated  greenhouse  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  growing  a  good  batch  for 
the  ensuing  winter.  Those  who  have  old 
plants  may  make  a  start  now,  for  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  waiting  until  green  shoots 
are  produced  and  then  striking  them.  In¬ 
stead  of  doing  this,  cut  up  the  old  stems  into 
pieces,  each  containing  at  least  two  eyes  or 
buds  ;  or  three  buds  may  be  secured  on  each 
portion  if  bushy  plants  are  desired.  Allow 
the  milky  sap  to  dry  a  little,  and  then  insert 
the  pieces  of  stem  as  cuttings  round  the 
sides  of  small  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil. 
Treat  as  is  usual  with  cuttings,  and  pot  off 
separately  when  rooted. 

Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. 

Those  who  only  want  Chrysanthemums  for 
the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse,  or  for  fill¬ 
ing  vases,  should  now  put  in  a  good  batch 
of  cuttings.  Quite  large  tops  of  shoots  will 
strike  in  a  greenhouse  at  this  season,  and 
onwards  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  ana  anyone 
may  soon  work  up  a  good  stock.  Place  four 
cuttings  round  the  side  of  a  four-inch  pot, 
make  them  firm,  water  them  in,  and  keep 
them  shaded  and  syringed  for  a  few  days, 
and  they  will  quickly  root.  They  may  then 
be  potted  off  and  grown  on  in  the  usual 
way.  Or  cuttings  may  be  put  singly  in 
small  pots,  at  the  discretion  of  the  cultivator. 

Decorative  Pelargoniums. 

If  good,  bushy  plants  are  wanted,  the  cut¬ 
tings  struck  last  autumn  should  have  their 
points  pinched  out ;  this  will  cause  back 
buds  to  break  into  growth  and  new  shoots  to 
form.  When  these  new  shoots  are  about  an 
inch  long,  the  plants  should  be  repotted, 
placing  those  which  are  wanted  to  flower 
early  in  their  flowering  pots.  These  should 
be  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  washed 
scrupulously  clean.  The  compost  should 
consist  mainly  of  good  fibrous  loam,  to  which 
a  little  old  lime  or  mortar  rubbish  has  been 
added.  Pot  firmly,  and  keep  the  plants  well 
syringed  to  assist  them  in  getting  over  any 
disturbance  that  the  roots  may  have  suffered. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  grow  these  plants  in  a 
close,  confined  atmosphere;  they  like  cool 
quarters  and  plenty  of  air. 

Hyacinths  in  Pots. 

These  come  in  splendidly  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  greenhouse  or  dwelling-room  at 
this  season.  To  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
flower  spikes  when  moving  the  plants  about, 
each  spike  should  have  a  stake.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  wire 
stakes  sold  for  these  plants  by  nurserymen. 
These  are  painted  green,  and  have  a  two¬ 
pronged  base,  which  enables  them  to  straddle 
the  bulb  in  the  pot,  and  so  avoid  injuring 
it.  Feeding  with  liquid  manure  at  every 
watering  will  help  the  spikes  to  attain  a 
maximum  size.  If  too  many  are  coming  in 
at  once,  put  some  in  a  cold  frame  to  retard 
them. 

Bedding  Plants  in  Boxes. 

If  pots  and  time  can  be  spared,  it  is  well 
to  pot  off  all  bedding  plants  which  are  now 
in  boxes.  If  placed  singly  in  small  pots 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  check  at  bedding  out 
time,  and  the  plants  will  appreciate  the  extra 
growing  room  thus  given.  There  is  no  need 
to  put  crocks  in  the  pots  for  this  kind  of 
work ;  a  few  half-decayed  leaves  are  quite 
sufficient,  and  will  save  mess  at  bedding-out 
time. 


Alternantheras  in  Pots. 

These  beautiful  foliage  bedding  plants  are 
invariably  among  the  greenhouse  charges, 
as  they  are  decidedly  tender  of  constitution. 
For  this  reason  it  is  not  wise  to  start  pull¬ 
ing  them  about  too  early  in  the  year,  as 
they  require  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  heat  to  re-establish  them.  However,  they 
may  be  taken  in  hand  in  most  greenhouses 
now,  and  pulled  into  as  many  pieces  as  the 
grower  thinks  necessary.  Each  piece  should 
be  placed  in  a  two-inch  or  thumb  pot,  with 
very  sandy  soil,  and  kept  warm  and  syringed 
until  it  is  growing  freely.  The  plants 
should  not  be  unduly  coddled,  as  they  have 
to  do  a  turn  in  the  flower  beds  outdoors, 
and  will  require  very  careful  hardening  off. 

Sweet  Pea  Cuttings. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  think 
it  more  than  likely  that  many  readers  have 
to  bemoan  a  shortage  among  their  pot- 
raised  plants  this  year,  especially  with  novel¬ 
ties,  for  many  of  the  seeds  sold  this  year  did 
not  look  big  enough  to  contain  a  growing 
germ.  Where  failure  has  taken  place,  the 
grower  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  cut¬ 
tings  of  such  plants  as  he  may  have  raised 
will  readily  strike  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
Cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  tops  of 
the  plants,  and  prepared  and  inserted  in  th^ 
usual  way ;  only,  it  is  well  to  use  a  propa¬ 
gating  case  if  one  is  at  hand.  The  cuttings 
should  be  kept  close  until  they  are  rooted, 
but  then  air  in  abundance  should  be  given, 
or  the  plants  will  run  up  poor  and  spindling. 
I  strike  four  cuttings  round  the  side  of  a 
five-inch  pot,  and  plant  them  out  without 
any  further  potting. 

Sunnyside. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cypripediums. 

The  winter-flowering  forms  of  Cypripe¬ 
diums  that  have  not  already  passed  out  of 
flower  should  have  their  flower  scapes  re¬ 
moved,  and  every  encouragement  now  be 
given  to  induce  the  plants  to  develop  their 
new  growths.  The  early  flowering  kinds, 
such  as  C.  spicerianum,  C.  Charlesworthii, 
and  some  of  the  first  flowered  S.  insigne 
varieties  should  now  have  their  growth  in 
a  forward  state,  and  repotting  requirements 
in  such  cases  may  be  attended  to  without  de¬ 
lay.  The  later  flowering  hybrids  which 
possess  C.  insigne,  C.  spioerianum,  C. 
Charlesworthii,  C.  villosum,  and  C.  Boxallii 
as  one  or  both  their  parents  must  have  some 
discretion  used,  and  unless  the  new  growths 
are  fairly  away  from  the  base  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year’s  growth  and  the  new  roots  are 
making  their  appearance,  the  potting  should 
be  delayed  until  such  time  as  the  operator 
is  satisfic'd  that  the  plants  are  in  a  fit  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  disturbed.  The  whole  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  plants  should  now  be  afforded  more 
warm  and  moist  conditions  during  the  day 
time. 

Damping  Down. 

The  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  greatly  as¬ 
sists  the  development  of  growth.  The  floors 
of  the  houses  .should  be  damped  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  morning,  providing  that  the 
normal  degree  of  temperature  has  been 
reached.  Towards  midday,  with  the  outside 
conditions  favourable,  damping  the  floors, 
staging,  etc.,  should  be  done;  then  between 
three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
ventilators  should  be  closed  and  the  damping 
also  repeated. 

Ventilation  at  Night. 

Night  air  may  be  admitted  by  opening  the 
lower  ventilators  slightly  when  the  outside 
conditions  are  favourable.  The  giving  of  air 
at  night  or  at  any  time  at  this  season  of  the 
year  must  be  done  with  discretion.  Locali¬ 
ties  and  situations  also  make  such  a  great 


difference  in  the  required  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  ap¬ 
plied,’  but  the  judgment  of  a  careful  culti¬ 
vator  should  be  the  best,  under  the  widely 
varying  circumstances. 

Repotting. 

Repotting  of  this  section  of  Cypripediums 
need  not  be  annually  resorted  to.  If  a  plant 
has  ample  rooting  space  and  it  has  not  out¬ 
grown  the  dimensions  of  its  pot,  providing 
the  potting  compost  is  not  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
cay,  I  would  advise  that  such  plants  should 
not  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  for  repotting 
purposes.  Carefully  examine  the  plants,  re¬ 
move  all  dead  and  decaying  material  on  the 
surface  of  the  compost  and  about  the  base  of 
the  growths  of  the  plants.  Decayed  leaf 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  growth  in  particu¬ 
lar  should  be  carefully  removed  so  that  they 
form  no  obstruction  to  advancing  growths  or 
new  roots  that  may  proceed  from  such 
growth.  The  material  that  has  been  re¬ 
moved  may  be  replaced  with  good  compost. 
Plants  that  have  become  root  bound  and  re¬ 
quire  repotting  must  be  carefully  ^turned  out 
of  their  pots,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
damaging  the  roots,  which  will  be  found  at¬ 
tached  to  the  sides  of  the  pots.  The  old 
compost  having  been  removed,  should  the 
plant  have  become  hollow  in  the  centre,  the 
portions  on  the  outside  may  be  pulled  asun 
der,  placed  together  in  the  centre,  and  th; 
hollowness  thus  avoided. 

Pots  and  Compost. 

The  pots  used  should  be  plain  and  filled 
to  one-third  their  depth  with  clean  drainage. 
The  potting  compost  of  equal  portions  ol 
fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss  i; 
the  safest  compost  for  amateurs,  althougi 
turfy  loam  may  be  intermixed,  in  localitie: 
where  a  pure  atmosphere  prevails.  Sufii 
cient  coarse  sand  or  finely  broken  crock- 
should  be  added  '  to  render  the  compos 
porous.  Press  moderately  firm,  and  water  a.- 
soon  as  repotting  is  completed  with  rair 
water.  Shade  from  too  strong  light  anc 
keep  ample  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

Tulips  Fashionable. 

Hitherto  London  has  only  enjoyed  1 
one-month  display  of  Tulips,  but  this  yea: 
special  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtaii 
a  succession  of  bulbs,  with  the  result  tka 
Tulips  will  be  in  flower  continuously  righ 
up  to  the  -end  of  May'.  The  prevailing 
colour  note  of  the  spring  flower  beds  it 
the  Royal  Parks  will  be  scarlet. 

;•  i  ■ 

Manures  for  Strawberry  Plants. 

The  “Revue  de  l’Horticulture”  say 
that  manures  ought  to  be  properl; 
managed  which  can  cause  too  great  ; 
development  of  vegetative  growth  at  th 
expense  of  fructification.  One  obtains 
much  better  effect  by  means  of  chemica 
manures  in  the  springtime  when  cleanin 
the  Strawberries.  The  following  is  th 
formula  employed  by  one  of  the  greates 
gardeners  in  the  precincts  of  the  city 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  Marqui 
of  Paris  :  Two  to  three  hundred  gramme 
per  square  yard  of  the  following  mixtur 
— 500  grammes  of  nitrate  of  soda,  50 
grammes  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  3  kilc 
grammes  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
milligrammes  of  lime  rubble  and  2  mill: 
grammes  of  sulphate  of  iron.  That  woul 
cost  about  2S.  id.  per  hundredth  part  c| 
an  acre,  but  one  can  get  a  large  retur 
for  this.  Admirable  Strawberries  i 
great  abundance  are  produced. 
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=  DWARF  BEAN  = 


Golden  Waxpod. 


Gardeners  and  others  are  so  accustomed 
seeing  Beans  of  a  green  colour  that 
ev  seldom  think  of  them  under  any 
tier  hue-.-  There  are,  however,  dark 
;rple  and  also  yellow  Dwarf  Beans,  as 
ill  as  Runner  Beans.  When  boiled, 
e  Waxpod  Beans  are  much  more  appe- 
ing  in  appearance  than  the  purple  ones 
!  account  of  their  beautiful  light  and 
;an-looking  colour.  The  Golden  Wax- 
id  Bean  is  a  dwarf  variety  producing 
;ans  of  large  size,  good  shape,  and  of  a 
ear  yellow  like  beeswax.  The  plants 
em  equally  as  vigorous  as  those  bearing 
een  pods,  and  the  latter  are  produced 
great  quantity.  They  are  also  much 
ore  tender  than  the  green  ones,  and  the 
ivour  excellent.  The  accompanying 
.ustration  representing  this  variety  was 
aced  at  our  sendee  by  Messrs.  Smith 


and  Simons,  36  to  38,  West  George  Street, 
Glasgow. 

This  old  established  firm  is  now  being 
carried  on  under  .the  old  title  by  Mr.  Peter 
Drew  and  Mr.  James  H.  Parker,  both  of 
whom  have  had  an  excellent  schooling  in 
good  houses  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Drew  was  at  one  time  con¬ 
nected  with  the  famous  house  of  Messrs. 
P.  Lawson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh. 
Air.  Parker  was  head  of  his  department 
while  serving  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Laird  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  For 
the  last  few  years  he  served  under  a  simi¬ 
lar  capacity  in  the  business  of  Alessrs. 
Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Ltd.  The 
customers  of  the  firm  can  take  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  their  interests  will 
now  be  well  served  by  these  enthusiastic 
young  men. 


Golden  Waxpod  Dwarf  Bean 


Fidler  and  Sons. 

Pea  Fidler’s  New  Early  Marrow. 


Garden  Pea 


Fidler’s  New  Early  Marrow 


For  many  years  our  fathers  in  the  art 
of  gardening  had  to  rest  contented  with 
varieties  of  the  ordinary  round  white  Pea 
as  the  first  early.  Within  more  recent 
times  immense  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  garden  Pea,  and  varieties 
of  great  excellence  are  now  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  cultivator  that  are  not  only 
earlv,  but  reasonably  hardy  and  remark¬ 
ably  prolific,  considering  the  conditions 
which  they  have  to  endure  in  our  climate 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months. 

Fidler's  New  Early  Marrow  grows  about 
14  in.  high,  and  may  be  grown  without 
stakes,  as  the  market  gardeners  grow 
Peas  in  the  fields.  In  gardens,  how¬ 
ever,  we  consider  that  it  pays  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  to  use  stakes,  even  if  they  are  only- 
short  ones,  because  climbing  plants  of  all 
sorts,  including  the  garden  Pea,  grow 
much  more  vigorously7  and  bear  a  heavier 
crop  if  given  something  to  support  them, 
and  thus  kept  off  the  ground.  Where 
stakes  are  unobtainable,  a  narrow  wire 
guard  on  each  side  of  a  line  would  con¬ 
stitute  sufficient  support.  Where  brooms 
are  used  for  sweeping  the  walks,  how¬ 
ever,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  stakes  of  sufficient  length  to  support 
early  varieties  of  this  tyqpe. 
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View  of  a  Rook  Garden 


At 
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The  stems  are  vigorous  with  dark  green 
neavy  foliage,  and  flowers  are  produced  at 
short  distances  apart,  bearing  pods  of 
handsome  size  for  an  early  Pea,  and  each 
pod  is  well  filled  with  large  Peas  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  A  pod  that  will  bear 
eight  Peas  of  large  size  as  a  first  early 
may  be  regarded  as  an  acquisition  by 
comparison  with  the  varieties  of  poor 
quality  with  which  we  had  to  be  content 
in  our  early  days  of  gardening.  For  the 
first  crop  it  should,  of  course,  be  sown 
on  warm  sheltered  borders  where  the 
haulm  would  be  protected  against  winds 
that  are  usually  troublesome  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  The  variety  is  also 
suitable  for  pot  culture  and  fruiting  under 
glass  or  forcing  as  this  may  be  termed. 
The  season  being  now  well  advanced,  the 
variety  can,  of  course,  be  sown  out  of 
doors.  It  is  now  being  put  into  com¬ 
merce  by  Messrs.  Fidler  and  Sons,  Royal 
Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Reading,  who  have 
placed  the  accompanying  illustration  at 
our  service. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  any  enthusiastic 
amateur  gardener  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  any  expert  whatever.  Here  we  see 
the  results  after  cultivation  for  some 
years,  but  we  may  first  of  all  explain  how 
these  results  are  brought  about.  At  one 
time,  not  so  many  years  ago,  the  land 
was  simply  a  field,  practically  level.  The 
soil  was  then  thrown  up  in  ridges  of 
various  outlines,  and  where  the  soil  was 
taken  out  the  walks  are  now  sunk  below 
the  surface.  If  it  is  desirable  not  to  go 
down  too  deeply  the  soil  may  be  obtained 
from  elsewhere,  with  the  object  of 
heightening  or  making  these  ridges. 

Then  some  rough,  unhewn  blocks  of 
porous  stones,  usually  sandstone,  are  ob¬ 
tained,  and  these  are  used  round  the  sides 


Barr’s  Surbiton  Nurseries. 

the  water,  whether  rain  or  artificial! 
applied.  The  stone  should  be  set  at  sue 
an  angle  as  to  dip  in  towards  the  so: 
thus  causing  all  the  water  that  falls  upc 
it  to  moisten  the  rockery,  instead  of  rui 
ning  away  by  the  pathways. 

The  third  process  involved  in  the  mal 
ing  of  a  rockery  is  the  proper  plantin 
of  it.  Given  any  number  of  plants,  tk 
cultivator  before  planting  any  of  thei 
should  first  consider  the  case  of  the  largt 
growing  ones  and  the  situation  that  the 
should  occupy.  The  planting  of  tk 
smaller  ones  will  follow  in  due  coursi 
and  the  chief  point  in  connection  wit 
them  is  to  select  a  situation  facing  a  qua 
ter  that  will  suit  them  and  also  put  the: 
in  soil  that  will  meet  their  requirement 
From  this  point  of  view  it  will  be  clea 


View  of  Rock  Garden  at  Barr’s  Surbiton 
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urseries. 
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New  Orchid  Hybrid. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
and  North  of  England  Orchid  Society, 
Messrs.  Charlesworth,  of  Bradford,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  very  beautiful  new  hybrid  bloom, 
the  Sophrolaelia  Feliciae,  for  which  a  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal  was  awarded. 

Variegated  Double  Arabis. 

Few  plants  are  better  known  than  the 
white  Arabis,  of  which  there  is  the  green 
and  a  variegated  variety.  More  recently 
a  double  variety  has  been  widely  intro¬ 
duced  to  gardens.  Now  there  is  a  varie¬ 
gated  double  variety  of  the  same  species, 
namely,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno  foliis 
variegatis.  The  name  is  rather  a  long 
one  when  mentioned  botanically,  but  the 
heading  of  this  note  will  get  over  the  diffi¬ 
culty  unless  another  variegated  double 
Arabis  should  turn  up.  Plants  are  offered 
by  Messrs.  Baker’s,  Wolverhampton. 


of  the  ridges  of  soil,  with  the  object  of 
forming  niches,  pockets,  bays  and  promi¬ 
nent  angles  here  and  there,  according  to 
the  taste  or  skill  of  the  operator,  whereby 
situations  facing  various  quarters  may  be 
constructed  for  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
plants.  The  making  of  a  rockery  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  describe  on  paper,  as 
no  two  methods  of  building  may  be  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  nor  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  so.  The  more  variety  that  can 
be  introduced  in  rock  work  the  better,  so 
long  as  the  situations  intended  for  plants 
are  suitable  for  their  wrell  being. 

One  great  point  is  to  make  sure  of 
plenty  of  depth  of  soil,  and  that  is  al¬ 
ready  assured  when  the  ridges  are  first 
made  up  with  good  soil.  The  next  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  to  arrange  the  stones  for  the 
welfare  of  the  plants.  They  should  never 
be  set  at  such  an  angle  as  to  throw  off 


that  some  heaps  of  compost  should  be  a 
ready  made  up  and  placed  ready  to  hanc 
so  that  any  particular  situation  may  ha\ 
some  of  that  soil  placed  there  befoi 
planting.  Some  things  require  to  k 
placed  in  full  sunshine,  others  requii 
shade  in  varying  degrees.  Some  requii 
sandy  soil,  while  others  delight  in  peat. 

The  plant  in  bloom  on  the  rocke: 
shown  is  a  Yucca,  while  the  twiggy-lool 
ing  plants  are  the  White  Broom  (Cytisi 
albus).  In  the  springtime  these  are  e: 
tremely  effective  on  account  of  tk 
profusion  of  bloom,  and,  of  course,  the 
occupy  the  higher  positions  on  the  ridge: 
while  "the  smaller  plants  delight  in  th 
moister  soil  lower  down.  The  illustration 
actually  represents  a  corner  of  the  nu: 
sery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Long  Di 
ton,  Surrey,  who  have  placed  it  at  on. 
disposal. 
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THE  CENTURY 

BOOK  OF  GARDENING. 

— — 

The  “  Century  Book  of  Gardening  ”  deals 
adequately  and  practically  with  every  branch 
of  horticulture,  and  with  every  detail  re¬ 
lating  to  the  contents  of  a  garden.  It  is 
edited  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  the  Editor  of 
“The  Garden,”  and  a  member  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Horticultural  Societies,  British  and 
foreign.  He  is  assisted  by  a  staff  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  foremost  authorities  on  Horticul¬ 
ture  of  the  day. 

Every  Branch  of  Gardening. 

There  are  over  sixty  sections  in  this  work, 
each  dealing  with  a  branch  of  the  subject  of 
Gardening ;  each  section  is  divided  into — 

(a)  An  Introduction,  in  which  all  that  is 

known  of  that  branch  of  garden  life 
is  incorporated,  and 

(b)  A  classified  list  which  includes  every 

known  variety  of  the  species,  its 
habits,  appearance,  and  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  points  in  which  it  re¬ 
sembles  and  differs  from  the  others. 

There  are  nearly  3,000  references,  and 
from  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  every  point 
can  be  turned  up  with  great  facility. 

Over  600  Illustrations. 

The  beauty  and  variety  of  the  Illustra¬ 
tions,  of  which  there  are  Over  600,  have  never 
been  approached ;  they  include  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  flowers,  shrubs,  plants,  fruit, 
and-  vegetables,  as  well  as  of  the  insects, 
fungi,  etc.,  etc.,  dealt  with  in  this  work.  The 
introduction  of  a  series  of  beautiful  gardens 
gives  an  added  charm  to  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  book. 

While  every  department  of  flower  and 
plant  life  is  treated  of  fully. and  in  detail, 
this  book  covers  every  other  branch  of  horti¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  Trees,  shrubs,  the 
greenhouse,  bulbs,  climbers,  ferns  (hardy 
and  exotic),  bamboos,  vegetables,  fruit  trees, 
fruit  farming  and  culture,  hedges  and  bor¬ 
ders,  the  long-neglected  town  garden,  win¬ 
dow-box,  room,  and  roof  gardening,  soils 
and  their  treatment,  insects  and  insecticides, 
fungi  and  fungicides,  etc.,  etc. — this  rough 
list  gives  but  a  taste  of  the  thoroughness  of 
the  work. 

Orchids  and  Roses. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  fas¬ 
cinating  subject  of  orchid-culture,  and  those 
wffio  have  hitherto  been  deterred  from  at¬ 
tempting  this  owing  to  a  belief  that  orchids- 
are  difficult  to  grow  will  be  induced  to 
realise  that  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

Roses,  Rose  Gardens,  Exhibition  Roses  are 
also  dealt  with  by  experts,  information  re¬ 
lating  to  this  favourite  branch  of  gardening 
being  divided  into  propagation,  budding,  the 
preparation  and  selection  of  stock,  soils  and  - 
manures,  how  to  plant  a  rose,  roses  in  pots, 
etc.,  etc. 

FREE  INQUIRY  FORM. 

To  the  CAXTON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Clun 
House,  Surrey  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  and  with¬ 
out  any  obligation  on  my  -part, 

(1)  Full  particulars  of  your  “  Century 
Book  of  Gardening,”  with  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  etc. 

(2)  Details  of  your  plan  of  small  monthly 
payments,  the  Volume  being  delivered 
at  once  on  payment  of  2s.  6d.  only,  the 
balance  being  paid  by  monthly  pay¬ 
ments. 

Name  . 

(Send  this  form  or  a  postcard.) 

G.W. 

Address  . . . 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed ,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2655.  Lilies  and  Liquid  Manure. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  give 
me  some  hints  on  Lilium  growing.  I  read 
your  paper  every  week,  and  have  not  noticed 
any  information  about  Liliums.  I  have  a 
lofty  conservatory  (no  heat),  and  wish  to 
have  a  good  show  of  L.  auratum  at  the  end 
of  July,  and  L.  rubrum  later  on.  Should  I 
give  them  liquid  manure?  If  so,  at  what 
stages  of  growth?  (Lilium,  Liverpool.) 

You  can  give  Liliums  in  pots  liquid 
manure  when  in  full  growth  and  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  give  them  any  manure  while  they  are  just 
pushing  through  the  soil  or  for  some  time 
afterwards.  A  little  manure  may  sometimes 
be  used  in  the  soil  when  potting,  but  more 
especially  when  top-dressing,  and  m  that  case 
liquid  manure  would  be  unnecessary  until 
some  time  after  the  top-dressing.  You  may, 
however  give  liquid  manure  when  the  stems 
are  about  18  in.  high  or  1  ft.,  provided  the 
leaves  are  fully  expanded,  but  't  ought  to  be 
weak  rather  than  strong.  After  the  buds 
commence  to  show  the  liquid  manure  may 
be  made  stronger.  After  the  flowers  com¬ 
mence  to  expand  liquid  manure  is  of  no 
further  service  as  far  as  the  flowers 
are  concerned,  and  the  soil  should, 
indeed,  be  sufficiently  enriched  to  enable 
Liliums  to  complete  their  growth  without 
any  further  liquid  manure  after  that  time. 
You  must  remember  that  Lilies  are  rather 
troublesome  subjects  if  they  are  manured  in 
the  same  way  as  Chrysanthemums.  They  are 
not  such  gross  feeders,  and  if  their  constitu¬ 
tion  is  in  any  way  weakened  by  over-feeding 
the  bulbs  will  decay  after  flowering.  See 
another  answer,  “  Lilies  in  Pots.” 

2656.  Raising:  Half  Hardy  Annuals. 

Could  I  raise  plants  of  the  following  from 

seed  in  time  to  plant  out  in  summer  : — 
Asters,  Stocks,  Mignonette  and  Beet  for  bor¬ 
ders  ?  I  propose  trying  them  in  a  conserva¬ 
tory  (no  heat)  facing  south-west.  It  gets 
the  sun  all  day  and  stands  against  the  house. 
Any  information  will  be  thankfully  received. 
(Lilium,  Liverpool.) 

Asters  and  Stocks  may  be  sown  during  the 
present  month  and  stood  in  the  warmest  part 
of  your  house  till  they  germinate.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine  until  germination  has  taken  place. 
You  cannot  then  expose  them  too  fully  to 
light  after  they  have  made  a  few  leaves,  but 
ventilation  will  be  of  great  importance  in 
keeping  them  healthy  and  sturdy.  When 


they  have  made  two  or  three  leaves  each  you 
should  prick  them  off  into  boxes  about  2  in. 
apart  each  way  till  they  attain  some  size, 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  established  in  the 
boxes  transfer  the  latter  to  a  cold  frame  and 
plant  them  out  of  doors  at  the  end  of  May. 
We  should  not  care  to  have  to  grow  them 
entirely  in  the  conservatory  as  they  would 
be  much  more  easy  to  manage  in  cold  frames, 
where  they  could  be  close  to  the  glass  and 
get  plenty  of  ventilation  during  the  heat  of 
the  day.  Indeed,  a  cold  frame  would  be  the 
best  place  for  Stocks  and  Asters  until  they 
commence  to  bloom,  if  meant  for  pots.  Asters 
are  easy  to  manage  in  another  way.  For 
instance,  :you  oould  grow  them  in  cold 
frames  as  we  have  described,  in  boxes  until 
the  end  of  May,  when  they  could  be  planted 
out  in  beds  in  a  sunny  situation.  W  hen  the 
plants  are  coming  into  flower  you  can  give 
them  a  good  watering,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  hours  lift  them  and  pot  them  up 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil.  By  keeping  them 
shaded  for  a  day  or  two,  and  moist,  they 
will  soon  take  to  the  soil  and  flower  for 
some  considerable  time  in  the  conservatory. 
Mignonette  is  somewhat  more  troublesome, 
as  it  does  not  transplant  well.  If  you  in¬ 
tend  flowering  it  in  the  conservatory,  your 
best  plan  will  be  to  sow  seeds  thinly  in  5  in. 
or  6  in.  pots  and  flower  them  in  the  same. 
Use  good  fibrous-  loam  with  plenty  of  sand, 
a  little  leaf-mould  and  a  little  lime  rubble. 
As  the  seedlings  develop  they  should  be 
thinned  out  to  three  or  five  plants,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  vigour.  You  will  get  better 
Mignonette,  however,  by  sowing  seeds  in  the 
open  ground  at  the  beginning  of  April.  Thin 
out  the  plants  in  good  time  to  get  vigorous 
specimens.  Beet,  if  intended  for  decorative 
purposes  in  a  flower  border,  may  be  sown 
at  the  same  time  i  nd  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  Stocks  and  Asters,  and  subsequently 
transferred  to  cold  frames  and  planted  out 
at  the  end  of  May.  If  you  desire  the  Beet 
for  culinary  purposes,  }u>u  can  sow  the  earli¬ 
est  variety,  such  as  Globe  Beet,  about  the 
end  of  April,  but  the  main  crop  about  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  May. 

2657.  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
answer  the  following  questions  in  -the  next 
issue  of  The  Gardening  World.  What  is  it 
usual  to  do  with  bulbs  which  have  finished 
flowering  in  pots,  such  as  Roman  Hyacinths 
and  Narcissi?  (Reader,  Lancs.) 

Some  people  would  throw  the  bulbs  away 
after  flowering  them  in  pots,  especially  the 


Roman  Hyacinths.  The  Narcissi  are  vPorth  a 
little  more  trouble,  but  you  can  treat  both 
kinds  in  the  same  way  if  you  desire  to  make 
any  further  use  of  them.  If  you  have  a  cold 
frame  the  pots  could  be  stood  there  as  soon 
as  they  finish  flowering,  but  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  dry.  In  a  cold  frame  they 
will  not  -require  much  water  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  but  as  the  days  lengthen  they 
will  take  more.  In  any  case  you  could  treat 
them  as  you  would  plants  that  have  not  yet 
flowered  by  continuing  to  water  them  as  they 
require  it  until  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow.  They  can  then  be  allowed  to  dry 
off,  and  the  bulbs  will  ripen  with  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  warmth  and  sunshine.  After  this 
the  bulbs  may  be  cleaned  and  stored  in  a 
dry,  cool  place  until  autumn.  You  can  then 
select  positions  for  these  bulbs,  either  in 
flower  borders-  or  in  the  wild  garden.  You 
can  prepare  them  for  forcing  again,  if  you 
feel  so  inclined,  by  planting  them  next 
autumn  in  a  piece  of  good  soil  well  exposed 
to  sunshine  and  allow  them  to  grow  there  un¬ 
disturbed  for  another  season.  The  Hyacinths 
may  not  give  very  good  results,  but  the  Nar¬ 
cissi  §hould  be  perfectly  amenable  to  this 
treatment,  when  you  could  lift  the  bulbs  in 
the  following  summer  after  the  foliage  dies 
down.  In  the  autumn  you  can  select  the 
largest  bulbs  and  pot  them  up  Small 
bulbs  can,  of  course,  be  planted  out  in  good 
ground  again. 

2658.  Pinching:  Petunia  Cuttings. 

Must  I  pinch  the  tops  of  cuttings  of 
Petunias  which  are  just  beginning  to  grow, 
to  treat  them  rightly?  (Reader,  London.) 

We  presume  that  you  have  -rooted  the  cut¬ 
tings  under  favourable  conditions,  and  have 
had  them  potted  for  some  -little  time.  If  in¬ 
clined  to  run  away  with  one  stem,  -the  best 
plan  certainly  would  be  to  pinch  the  stem 
when  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  high,  merely  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  tip  of  the  stem.  This  will  cause 
the  plants  to  throw  up  a  number  of  stems, 
and  if  they  are  intended  for  large  specimens 
you  can  pinch  again  when  the  young  shoots 
are  2  in.  long.  In  the  case  of  large  plants, 
it  will  be  -necessary  to  stake  and  tie  out  the 
young  shoots,  to  prevent  them  crowding  and 
crippling  one  another  for  Light. 

2659.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Plants. 

Please  name  the  enclosed  two  plants.  I 
hope  the  small  leaves  will  be  sufficient.  Both 
are  taken  from  hanging  baskets.  The  larger, 
you  wil-l  see,  is  throwing  out  leaves  from 
ends  of  -runners  apparently  dead.  Should 
these  all  be  cut  off?  Please  say  treatment, 
and  oblige.  (J.  Sturt,  Middlesex.) 

The  two  small  leaves  were  those  of  the 
variegated  Ground  Ivy  (Nepeta  Glechoma 
variegata).  This  is  a  British  plant,  and 
therefore  hardy.  It  may  ibe  grown  on  the 
rockery,  or  as  a  covering  to  the  ground  in 
any  half -shady  situation,  but  hitherto  it  has 
proved  most  serviceable  in  hanging  baskets 
for  conservatories  and  also  as  small  plants 
in  pots  for  edging  cool  moist  houses.  In 
the  summer  time,  or,  say,  in  September, 
you  could  take  off  cuttings  and  root  them  in 
small  pots  to  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  till 
spring,  You  can  then  make  up  baskets  afresh 
with  them,  or  put  them  to  any  other  purpose 
you  like.  If  -the  old  plants  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  you  can  break  them  into  small  pieces 
with  roots  to  eaclq  -tnd  either  make  up  the 
basket  afresh  or  put  them  in  small  pots  until 
you  require  them  for  that  purpose-  You 
should  never  give  this  plant  very  much  heat. 
In  fact,  the  cooler  it  is  kept  the  better.  The 
larger  plant  is  Tradescantia  multicolor  of 
gardens,  and  requires  stove  or  greenhouse 
treatment.  In  the  winter’ time  it  should  have 
a  temperature  of  45  degs.  to  50  degs.^  by 
night,  with  a  rise  by  day.  In  the  spring¬ 
time,  say,  during  March,  you  can  take  off  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  and  insert  them  in  light 
sandy  soil  and  leaf-mould,  and  let  them 
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rave  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  to  60  degs.  by 
right,  according  to  convenience.  If  covered 
vith  a  bell-glass  or  put  ;n  a  propagating 
ase,  not  very  much  water  will  be  required 
until  they  become  rooted,  but  if  you  root 
hem  under  cooler  conditions  you  will  have 
o  be  even  more  careful  not  to  make  them  too 
vet,  though  the  soil  must  always  be  just 
hoist.  When  these  cuttings  are  rooted  you 
an  use  them  for  making  up  baskets.  If  they 
.re  wire  baskets  they  should  have  a  cover  - 
ng  of  moss  inside,  then  fill  up  with  a  corn¬ 
iest  consisting  of  two  parts  lloam,  one  part 
■f  leaf-soil  and  one  part  of  peat,  with  some 
rell-decayed  cow  manure  rubbed  up  fine. 
Sufficient  sand  should  be  given  to.  make  it 
orous.  Mix  this  thoroughly,  fill  the  baskets 
nd  then  put  in  the  subjects  you  wish  to 
row.  Both  of  the  plants  may  be  grown 
nder  greenhouse  conditions  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  You  have  been  keeping  the  larger  one 
do  cold  during  winter,  that  is  the  reason 
/hy  the  stems  are  dying  and  the  leaves  are 
o  small.  Of  course,  only  the  live  tips  of 
our  plants  should  be  used  as  cuttings.  More 
tan  half  the  stem  that  you  sent  was  dead. 
660.  Lilies  in  Pots. 

I  have  received  a  quantity  of  Liliums 
rom  Japan,  namely,  L.  auratum,  L.  specio- 
rm and  L.  tigrinum.  I  intend  them  all  for 
ot  work,  except  the  last,  which  will  do  for 
n  outside  border.  I  was  not  very  success- 
ul  with  them  last  year,  and  any  hints  you 
m  give  me  through  your  valuable  paper 
•ill  be  very  thankfully  received.  The  grow- 
lg  orowns  of  one  of  the  lots  are  quite 
isible.  (Gardener,  Haddingtonshire.) 

Lilium  tigrinum  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
srder  at  once  in  sites  where  the  soil  has 
sen  well  prepared  by  digging.  A  handful 
t  sand  may  be  placed  beneath  and  above 
ich  bulb  when  planting  if  the  soil  is  at  all 
^vy.  It  is  now  getting  late  in  the  season, 

;  the  bulbs  themselves,  in  one  case,  indi- 
ite,  so  that  you  should  pot  them  up  im- 
ediately.  Make  up  a  compost  consisting  of 
am  and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  suffi- 
ent  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open, 
ach  of  the  largest  bulbs  will  require  a  5  in. 

6  in.  pot  to  itself,  or  you  can  put  three  in 
1  3  in.  pot.  Crock  the  pots  carefully,  put- 
Qg  some  rough  material  over  the  drainage, 
en  a  little  of  the  prepared  compost.  Place 
e  bulbs  in  position  and  cover  them  with 
>out  an  inch  of  soil  over  the  top-  The  pots 
ould  not  be  filled  up  at  the  present  time,  but 
space  left  for  a  top-dressing  later  on  when 
e  plants  have  made  some  inches  of  growth, 
little  well-decayed  manure  may  be  mixed 
'-th  the  compost  for  top-dressing.  Place  the 
■ts  in  a  cold  frame,  but  do  not  give  them 
iy  water,  at  least  for  a  time,  unless  they 
ould  happen  to  get  dry.  When  growth  is 
mmencing,  of  course  it  is  a  s'ign  that  roots 
e  being  produced,  and  watering  will  then 
necessary,  being  careful  not  to  keep  them 
dden  until  the  soil  gets  so  permeated  with 
ots  that  the  soil  is  not  likely  then  to  be- 
me  sour.  Ventilate  the  frames  on  all 
pourable  occasions,  and  the  lights  may  ulti- 
dely  be  taken  off  towards  the  end  of  April, 
the  weather  is  sufficiently  settled,  otherwise 
!  should  delay  it  until  it  is  less  windy  and 
Ider.  As  the  plants  get  into  full  growth 
■  d  the  pots  are  fairly  well  filled  with  roots, 
u  can  then  water  freely.  You  have  not 
my  enemies  to  contend  with  in  the  culti- 
tion  of  Lilies,  green  fly  being  the  worst 
st,  but  the  flower  buds  may,  however,  get 
1  npletely  destroyed  by  this  pest  unless  you 
'  :e  measures  to  keep  them  in  check,  the 
'snmg  leaf-buds — that  is,  the  crown  of  the 
1  int,  is  the  place  where  you  should  look  for 
j  ,  dusting  them  with  tobacco  powder 

i 3  n^xt  day  washing  them  with  the  syringe, 
e  plants  may  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse 
conservatory  when  on  the  point  of  flower  - 
I-  Neither  L.  auratum  nor  L.  speciosum 
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require  artificial  heat  in  summer.  After 
they  have  been  taken  indoors  the  more  freely 
you  ventilate  the  house  without  actually 
creating  a  draught  so  much  the  better.  You 
can  there  flower  them  to  perfection,  in  spue 
of  unseasonable  weather  outside.  Your  want 
of  success  previously  may  have  been  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  very  often  Japanese 
Lflies  are  affected  with  disease  when  they 
come  home.  If  you  could  get  them  about 
Christmas-time  and  lay  them  on  cocoanut 
fibre  out  of  doors,  and  cover  them  with 
the  same  until  they  commence  to  sprout,  you 
can  then  see  which  bulbs  are  healthy  and 
which  show  signs  of  disease.  Sometimes  a 
few  of  the  outer  scales  could  be  removed, 
and  that  would  be  sufficient,  though  some  of 
the  bulbs  may  prove  to  be  entirely  worthless. 
2661.  Seedlings  Damping  Off  in  a 
Propagator. 

Being  a  regular  reader  of  your  paper,  I 
should  be  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  your 
valuable  advice  in  the  following  matter  :■ — - 
In  the  autumn  of  1906  I  bought  a  propagator, 
of  which  I  enclose  you  a  sketch  (which  I 
trust  you  will  understand),  but  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  raising  any  plants  from  seeds,  the 
latter  either  not  germinating  at  all  or  the 
seedlings  dying  off  at  a  very  early  stage  al¬ 
most  immediately  after  coming  up.  This 
year  I  have  given  it  another  trial  with  the 
following  seeds,  sown  about  the  end  of 
January  : — Petunias,  Stocks,  Balsams  and 
Indian  Pinks,  in  boxes;  Ricinus,  Sweet  Peas 
and  Dahlias,  in  pots.  Of  these  almost  all 
the  seeds  germinated,  but  Petunias  and 
Stocks  went  off  almost  immediately,  while 
Dahlias  were  not  long  in  doing  the  same. 
The  remainder  is  apparently  getting  on  all 
right  without,  however,  showing  much  pro¬ 
gress.  The  Balsam  is  just  showing  the  second 
pair  of  leaves.  The  Sweet  Peas  and  Ricinus 
I  have  transferred  about  a  week  ago  to  my 
conservatory  (50  degs.  to  60  degs.)  The  In¬ 
dian  Pink  seedlings  are  also  gradually  going 
off.  I  always  find  one  or  two  fallen  over, 
although  I  can  never  discover  any  fungus 
(white)  after  leaving  them.  The  boxes  and 
pots  are  watered  well  and  regularly  through 
standing  in  warm  water  and  draining  well 
afterwards.  Last  year,  and  when  starting 
this  spring,  I  covered  the  water  tank  with 
cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  which,  although  I  have 
used  it  in  a  dry  state,  soon  became  so  satu¬ 
rated  w-ith  dampness  that  I  threw  it  out,  and 
now  stand  the  boxes  on  small  pieces  of  wood 
about  1  in.  thick  and  the  pots  direct  on  the 
water  tank.  This  moisture  arises,  in  my 
opinion,  mostly  through  the  two  funnels 
emitting  the  steam  from  the  tank  without  the 
slightest  hindrance  into  the  closed  propa¬ 
gator.  Should  they  be  closed  up?  During 
the  day  I  keep  the  glass  (C)  raised  about 
5  in.  between  8.30  in  the  morning  until 
3  p.m.,  to  admit  fresh  air  and  also  to  stop 
the  moisture.  The  propagator  is  outside  and 
lighted  by  an  oil  lamp.  (E.  S.,  Surrey.) 

Your  want  of  success  with  the  various  seed¬ 
lings  is  evidently  due  to  faults  in  the 
management  of  the  propagator.  Even  in 
March  it  is  necessary  to  work  very  carefully 
with  a  propagator  heated  by  a  lamp,  and 
which  is  entirely  different  from  that  which 
is  heated  with  hot-water  pipes.  It  also  forms 
a  close  case  in  which  seedlings  could  not 
keep  alive  for  any  length  of  time  after  they 
are  germinated.  Indeed,  many  half-hardy 
annuals  and  others  like  Stocks,  Petunias  and 
Dahlias  require  to  be  taken  out  of  the  close 
place  as  soon  as  they  have  germinated  and 
placed  where  they  will  get  more  air  to  make 
them  sturdy  and  strong.  Even  gardeners 
with  every  convenience  of  cases  and  propa¬ 
gating  beds  have  to  observe  this  condition 
strictly,  otherwise  they  would  soon  lose  every 
seedling  by  damping.  Some  are  more  ad¬ 
dicted  to  it  than  others.  The  matter  is  still 
complicated  by  your  commencing  so  early 


as  the  end  of  January  when  the  light  is  so 
bad.  We  are  afraid  also  that  you  keep  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing  too  wet,  see¬ 
ing  that  you  state  that  they  are  watered  well 
and  regularly.  It  is  probable  that  the  seed 
pans,  if  properly  moist  when  the  seeds  were 
sown,  would  require  no  more  water  whatever 
until  they  germinated.  The  use  of  cocoanut 
fibre  would  also  serve  to  retain  a  large 
amount  of  moisture,  giving  this  off  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere  saturated.  '  We  also 
agree  with  you  that  funnels  from  the  water 
tank  are  quite  a  mistake,  as  the  steam  must 
come  from  these  and  get  condensed  in  large 
quantities  by  the  cold  atmosphere  outside. 
We  should  leave  one  of  them  at  least  un¬ 
plugged  up,  so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of 
steam  from  the  tank,  and  so  avoid  an  ex¬ 
plosion,  but  it  should  be  conducted  outside 
the  frame  by  an  additional  piece  of  piping. 
No  doubt  these  conditions  have  also  en¬ 
couraged  the  development  of  the  fungus 
named  Pythium  deharryanum,  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  damping  off  of  seedlings. 
Even  although  the  hyphae  or  threads  are 
not  so  numerous  as  to  appear  white  to  the 
naked  eye,  nevertheless  they  are  there  and 
attacking  seedlings  just  where  they  enter  the 
soil.  We  would  advise  you  to  make  various 
alterations  in  your  propagator  and  also  in 
your  treatment,  so  as  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
of  the  case  as  dry  as  possible  at  that  early 
period  of  the  year.  If  it  v  ere  in  the  summer 
time,  when  the  atmosphere  is  already  in  an 
arid  condition,  it  is  quite  a  different  matter 
keeping  the  atmosphere  saturated,  but  as  the 
atmosphere  outside  and  everywhere  around 
the  case  and  in  it  is  naturally  sufficiently 
saturated  with  moisture,  what  you  must  do  is 
to  try  and  counteract  these  conditions  at  that 
early  period  of  the  year.  You  cah  use  your 
propagator,  as  formerly,  -to  germinate  those 
seeds  you  mention,  but  they  must  be  removed 
from  the  propagator  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
above  the  soil.  Your  conservatory  must  be  a* 
very  warm  one,  as  the  temperature  you  men¬ 
tion  is  equal  to  that  of  an  intermediate  house 
in  winter.  If  you  make  provision  for  trans¬ 
ferring  the  seedlings  to  that  structure,  the 
temperature  will  be  sufficiently  high  for  the 
seedlings,  and  they  should  be  placed  close  to 
the  glass  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light. 
Of  course,  if  the  sun  came  out  fiercely  while 
these  seedlings  were  still  tender,  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  shade  them  with  a  piece  of 
newspaper  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Such  a  house  could  also  be  ventilated  dur¬ 
ing  the  warmer  parts  of  the  day. 
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2662.  Difference  Between  Violas  and 
Pansies. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  blooms 
of  Violas  and  Pansies?  (Reader,  Lancs.) 

In  the  modern  races  of  Violas  there  is  little 
or  no  difference  between  a  Viola  and  a 
Pansy.  At  one  time  the  Violas  had  oblong 
flowers — that  is,  blooms  that  were  much 
longer  than  wide.  They  also  had  a  very 
long  spur  at  the  back  of  the  lower  petal. 
New  varieties  have  been  raised  until  these 
distinctions  have  been  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated.  In  many  of  the  modern 
varieties,  therefore,  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  Some  of  the  varieties,  however, 
especially  those  that  were  not  in  cultivation 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  still  retain  many 
characters  of  the  Viola.  What  you  have  got 
to  look  for  chiefly  now  is  a  distinctly  per¬ 
ennial  habit,  and  the  capability  of  throwing 
up  suckers  or  young  shoots  from  the  base  of 
the  plants  all  through  the  summer  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  continuous  blooming  This  is  the 
desideratum  and  the  true  defining  line  of  a 
Viola  at  the  present  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pansies  may  produce  more  robust 
stems,  but  fewer  of  them,  and  the  plants  are 
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more  inclined  to  die  out  in  winter  because 
they  retain  the  character  of  the  wild  original 
in  being  annual.  All  good  strains  of  Pan¬ 
sies  should  have  circular  flowers,  but,  of 
course,  a  very  large  number  of  so-called 
Violas  have  now  circular  flowers. 

2  6  83.  Sweet  Peas. 

What  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  are  slow  at 
germinating?  What  colours  of  Sweet  Peas 
burn  in  the  sun?  (Reader,  Lancs.) 

We  have  grown  a  large  number  of  Sweet 
Peas,  but  have  not  noticed  that  any  of  them 
were  slow  in  germinating,  provided  the  seed 
was  good.  Sometimes  the  seed  gets  injured 
during  the  period  it  is  ripening  by  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  skin  when  such  seeds  may  not 
germinate  at  all.  The  skin  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  protection  of  the  embryo  and 
to  keep  the  latter  safe  in  cold,  damp  soil 
until  after  germination  has  taken  place. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  merely  accidental. 
In  the  case  of  colours  those  that  are  most 
liable  to  burn  in  our  experience  are  salmon, 
orange  and  scarlet.  Any  of  the  colours  may, 
however,  burn  under  bright  sunshine  in  dry 
weather,  but  there  are  certain  varieties  which 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  burn,  and  they  occur 
in  the  colours  above  named. 

2664.  Perennial  Sweet  Peas. 

Must  I  treat  perennial  Sweet  Pea  seeds 
like  annual  Sweet  Peas?  (Reader,  Lancs.) 

There  are  really  no  perennial  Sweet  Peas, 
as  the  last  name  is  more  correctly  given  to 
Lathyrus  odoratus,  which  is  strictly  an  an¬ 
nual,  although  you  may  grow  it  over  part 
of  two  years  by  sowing  in  the  autumn.  Pro¬ 
bably  you  refer  to  Everlasting  Peas,  of  which 
the  most  common  is  Lathyrus  Qatifolius.  This 
is  strictly  a  perennial,  and  you'  can  either 
sow  it  in  position  at  once  or  sow  the  seeds 
in  a  box  and  let  them  grow  in  that  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Keep  them  in  a  cold  frame 
and  plant  them  out  in  March  when  the 
weather  is  fine  or  early  in  April.  If  you 
have  given  them  plenty  of  room  during  the 
first  year  they  should  bloom  the  second  and 
succeeding  years.  You  could,  of  course,  sow 
the  seed  at  first  in  pots  and.  then  transplant 
them  into  boxes  about  3  in.  apart,  and  that 
will  enable  them  to  flower  during  the  second 
year. 

2665.  Annuals  for  Borders. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  as  regards  the 
two  borders  marked  on  the  accompanying 
plan  “  X.”  The  soil  is  clay.  I  want  an¬ 
nuals  that  would  thrive  both  on  this  and 
the  border  facing  north-west.  The  latter  is 
at  present  clear  with  the  exception  of  a  tree 
in  each  corner.  These  do  not  shade  the 
border  to  any  extent.  The  morning  sun  just 
touches*  the  north-east  border  at  the  part 
where  the  Roses  are  now,  and  the  afternoon 
sun  finishes  at  the  “  X  ”  on  the  north-west 
border.  (Northernia.  Middlesex.) 

The  north-west  border  is  not  a  very  suit¬ 
able  one  for  annuals.  It  should  be  a  cool 
border  and  capable,  therefore,  of  growing 
various  perennial  plants.  For  instance,  we 
should  grow  such  as  Pansies,  Violas,  Prim¬ 
roses,  Polyanthuses,  Christmas  Roses,  etc. 
The  north-east  border  where  you  have  got 
Roses  is  not  very  suitable  for  annuals.  You 
can,  however,  grow  very  good  Mimulus  on 
such  a  border,  treating  it  as  an  annual. 
You  could  get  a  good  strain  of  spotted  and 
other  Miimulus  if  you  liked  that  class  of 
flower.  We  would,  however,  recommend 
perennials  for  preference,  planting  such 
things  as  Aquilegias  Doronicums,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  Saxifragas,  Woodruff,  Solomon’s 
Seal,  Hesperis  matronalis,  or  Dame’s  Violet 
in  single  and  double  forms,  Primroses,  Poly¬ 
anthuses,  and  such  bulbs  as  Daffodils,  Snow¬ 
drops,  Crocuses,- Scillas  and  others.  From 
what  we  can  see  of  it  you  do  not  get  very 
much  sunshine  on  that  border,  so  that  the 
perennials  would  be  preferable  to  annuals. 
Turning  now  to  the  south-west  aspect  border 


we  should  advise  you  to  transplant  your 
Roses  on  to  that  side  as  they  will  get  much 
more  sunshine  from  the  south  and  west.  See 
under  Roses  for  directions  about  these.  An¬ 
nuals  would  succeed  in  this  border,  and  we 
should  recommend  Ten-week  Stocks,  China 
Asters,  Annual  Chrysanthemums,  double 
Larkspurs,  Lavatera  trimestris,  Sweet  Peas, 
Candy-tuft,  Blue  Cornflowers,  Sweet  Sultan, 
Clarkia  pulchella,  Coreopsis  tinctoria,  C.  t. 
nana,  Godetias,  dwarf  Nasturtiums,  Shirley 
Pop-pies  and  Scabiosa  atrog  urp-urea.  We 
have  given  a  sufficient  number,  so  that  you 
may  -select  the  annuals.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  get  so  many  packets  of  seeds,  but  dit  se¬ 
cures  you  plenty  of  variety  if  you  can  use 
just  a  pinch,  of  seed,  so  as  to  give  you  plenty 
of  room  for  getting  in  a  number  of  kinds. 


ROSES. 

2666.  Positions  for  Roses. 

In  the’border  facing  north-east  on  the  ac¬ 
companying  plan  I  have  a  Caroline  Testout, 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Capt.  Christy  and  Frau 
Karl  Druschki.  The  latter  does  not  flower 
well  here.  Can  you  -recommend  any  alter¬ 
ations  as  -regards  positions  of  these,  and 
give  me  names  of  free-flowering  Roses. 
(Northernia,  Middlesex.) 

The  Roses  you  have  would  do  better  on 
the  border  facing  the  south-west  aspect,  that 
is,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden  from 
where  they  are  at  present.  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  is  a  very  strong-growing  Rose  and 
requires  time  to  get  established.  In  all  pro¬ 
bability,  however,  it  will,  do  better  on  -the 
other  border.  Roses,  in  all  cases,  delight  in 
plenty  of  sunshine.  Free-flowering  varie¬ 
ties  we  would  recommend  for  that  south-west 
aspect  border  are  La  France,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Liberty,  Rich¬ 
mond  and  White  Maman  Codhet.  These  may 
be  sufficient,  together  with  what  you  already 
have  for  filling  that  border  with  the  south¬ 
west  aspect,  as  we  think  they  will  do  better 
in  that  situation  than  in  any  other  part  of 
your  garden.  You  will  -note  that  under 
Flower  Garden  we  have  allso  named  annuals 
that  would  succeed  in  -that  border. 

2667.  Marechal  Niel  Roses  in  Pots. 

I  bought  two  Marechal  Niel  Roses  in  pots 
with  canes  about  14  ft.  long,  good  strong 
ones.  I  planted  them  in  my  greenhouse 
(20  ft.  by  g  ft.)  last  week  (roots  inside.)  I 
dug  holes  about  2  ft.  square  and  2  ft.  to  3  ft 
deep.  I  put  some  rotten  manure  at  the 
bottom  and  a  good  layer  of  turfy  mould  on 
the  top  of  it,  and  then  planted.  How  should 
I  prune  them  and  when  ?  Should  I  wash  the 
canes  with  a  solution  of  sulphur  and  water 
before  I  get  much  foliage?  They  are  clean 
now.  (J.  P.  Whalebone,  Kent.) 

Yo-u  can  prune  your  Roses  at  present,  but 
as  they  were  established  -in  pots  very  little 
pruning  will  be  necessary.  .  They  should 
not  be  cut  down  at  planting  time  like  Roses 
which  have  been  dug  from  the  ground. 
Merely  take  off  the  tips  of  those  stems  that 
are  14  ft.  long,  cutting  away  just  the  thin 
and  poo-rly-ripened  wood.  This  should  be 
done  at  once  and  should  have  -been  done 
when  you  planted  them.  You  must  not  out 
back  Marechal  Niel  or  other  climbers,  as 
you  would  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  the  open 
ground.  You  can  wash  the  canes  with  sul¬ 
phur  and  water  if  you  feel  so  inclined,  but 
if  they  are  clean  at  present  it  will  not  make 
any  material  difference.  The  principal  point 
from  now  onward  will  be  the  regular  and 
proper  ventilation  of  the  house,  so  that  the 
Roses  will  make  steady  firm  growth  and  not 
get  injured  or  Infested  with  green  fly.  You 
should  avoid  causing  a  draught  in  the  house 
at  any  time,  otherwise  the  leaves  may  get 
attacked  by  mildew.  All  this,  of  course,  is 
merely  good  cultural  points  that  you  have  to 
attend  to.  If  mildew  were  making  its  ap¬ 


pearance  the  affected  leaves  should  be  dustei 
with  sulphur  immediately,  and  if  you  lighth 
sy-ringe  the  foliage  before  damping  it  wil 
make  the  sulphur  hang  on  better. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2688.  Seeds  of  the  Purple  Beech. 

I  have  some  seeds  of  the  Purple  Beech  am 
would  like  to  know  when  is  -the  best  time  t< 
sow  them.  Will  they  come  true  to  tb 
variety,  or  wi-ll  they  be  likely  to  come  greei 
like  the  common  Beech?  Any  informatio: 
will  be  much  appreciated.  Will  a  col< 
frame  be  sufficient  to  rear  them  for  the  firs 
year  or  will  I  have  to  put  them  in  a  warx 
house?  (L.  G.  Law,  Lancs.) 

Seeds  of  the  Beech  should  either  have  bee: 
sown  in  the  autumn  or  else  kept  in  mois 
sand  till  spring.  The  best  plan  really  i 
to  sow  them  out  of  doors  if  there  is  n 
danger  of  mice  or  other  animals,  but  w 
presume  you  only  have  a  few  of  them.  Yo 
could,  therefore,  sow  them  in  a  seed  pa 
or  a  box  and  stand  this  in  a  cold  frame 
No  heat  at  all  will  be  necessary  beyond  wha 
they  get  naturally  from  the  sun.  If  the 
fai-1  to  germinate  it  means  that  there  wa 
nothing  in  the  seeds  or  they  have  been  kille 
by  being  allowed  to  get  dry.  If  you  hav 
any  next  autumn  sow  them  in  boxes  an 
place  the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame.  It 
scarcely  likely  that  they  will  come  true  t 
the  purple  Beech.  Some  of  them  may  1 
purple,  others  like  the  copper  Beech,  an 
others  merely  green.  The  best  ones  can,  c 
course,  be  marked  in  the  summer  time  an 
labelled  if  necessary.  If  you  have  them  i 
boxes  they  could  grow  for  one  season  i 
them,  planting  them  out  in  the  spring  < 
the  following  year. 

2669.  Dwarf  Evergreen  Shrubs. 

Please  oblige  by  naming  half  a  doze 
dwarf-growing  evergreen  shrubs  suitable  f< 
a  border  where  I  do  not  wish  them  to  gro 
taller  than  2  ft.  or  2^  ft.  high.  (A.  Fe: 
guson,  Fifeshire.) 

Perfectly  hardy  and  dwarf  evergrei 
flowering  shrubs  are  Pie-ris  floribunda  (90m 
times  named  Andromeda),  Kalmia  angusi 
foli-a  rubra  and  Rhododendron  hi-rsutum. 
little  Jess  hardy,  but  still  sufficient  to  wit. 
stand  most  wm-ters  in  your  district,  a 
Olearia  Haastii,  Veronica  Traversii  ar 
Golden  Privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifoliu 
foliis  aureis.) 


VEGETABLES. 

2670.  Parsnips  and  Shade. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  which  I  shou 
like  to  sow  with  Parsnip  seed  next  mont 
but  it  is  overshadowed  by  the  house, 
gets  no  sun  till  mid-day.  Do  you  think 
should  meet  with  success?  (Collier  Be 
Cannock,  Staffs.) 

We  have  no  doubt  you  would  meet  with 
certain  degree  of  success,  provided  you  ta 
care  to  till  the  ground  well  and  place  sci 
manure  weill  down  into  the  bottom  of  t 
trench.  If  you  desire  very  long  roots  t 
ground  should  be  trenched  3  ft.  deep.  J 
your  case,  however,  2  ft.  would  probabj 
prove  ample.  We  presume  that  the  Pi 
snips  would  be  fairly  open  to  the  wind, 
well  as  to  sunshine,"  as  they  do  best  wh 
not  too  much  confined.  If  the  sun  shines 
your  garden  from  mid-day  till  sunset  the 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  get  ve’ 
good  Parsnips  indeed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2671.  Complete  Book  on  Gardening. 

Do  you  publish  a  complete  book  upon  -• 
tistic  gardening,  such  as  how  to  lay  <l 
carpet  beds,  water  gardens.  Japanese  g- 
dens,  etc.?  (H.  S.  Bayley,  Worcestershu ) 
We.  do  not  publish  a  complete  book  1 
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Entirely 

Zhemical. 


CANARY  GUANO 


Always 

Uniform. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


From  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  Gardens,  Brentford. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  Canary  Guano.  I  have  found 
our  lawns  dressed  with  it  have  greatly  benefited.  It  is 
most  valuable  for  pot  plants  under  glass.  It  is  soon  taken 
hold  of  by  the  roots  and  is  a  safe  plant  food. 


Guaranteed 
Analysis 
with  every 
Tin  and  Bag. 


USED  IN  EVERY  CONTINENT. 


Sold  by  Seedsmen,  &c.,  in  6d.,  1/-,  and  2/6  Tins.  Bags, 
14-lbs,  4/6;  28-lbs,  7/6;  56-lbs,  12/6  ;  i-cwt20/-  each, 
or  sent  direct  from  Ipswich,  carriage  paid  in  United 
Kingdom,  for  cash  with  order.  (6d.  Tins  10d.,  1/-  Tins  1/3.) 


Canary  Guano  is  essential  to  secure  perfection  in  Flower,  Fruit  and  Foliage. 

Write  for  pamphlet  with  particulars  of  37  different  Fertilizers ,  sent  free  and  post  paid ,  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers , 

THE  CHEMICAL  UNION.  LIMITED,  IPSWICH. 


mmg 

itei  m 


WSal  I  il  l  You  cannot  do  better  than  consult 
lKwt\S///i U  our  illustrated  Guide  for  Amateur 
Wvrrlliflll hardeners,  Spriivj,  1908, 164  4to  pp, 
-^0  illustrs.,  2  beautifully  coloured 
mPwJTOm  plates,  and  many  cultural  hints. 
effBmm  I n  *1  y°u  v'^  catalogued 

erery  description  of  Vegetable  and' 
Slower  Seeds,  all  of  the  finest  qual  Uy, 
MAttlrGA  avd  at  moderate  prices. 

II  deals  also  largely  with  Fruit 
Trees, Boses,  and  Plants,  in  fact  with 
ikafffJSri  Everyth inyBequ ire d forth cGa rden. 

1  |l  ®ur  reputation  has  been  built  up 

s=Sff  I  011  ^iC  QUALITY  of  the  seeds  and 
UdiByS,'  plants  ice  sell. 

SSSfiMt  A  copy  vjill  be  sent  to  all  intending 
XtttfflMl  purchasers  on  receipt  of  3d.  to  cover 
MWlllll  1  [actual  cost  of  postage. 

The  Secretary, 


DANIELS  BROS.  Ltd. 


By  Appointment 
To  H.M.  The  King. 


NORWICH . 


Vireworms 

G-rubs,  Leather  Jackets, 
Beetles,  Slugs,  Woodlice 
and  all  similar  soil  insects 

KILLED  BY 

.  Just  scatter  the  Vaporite  into  the  soil  as 
directed  and  cover  over.  It  completely  destroys 
the  pests  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  plants. 
It  is  non-poisonous  to  plants,  inexpensive  and  effectual, 
r  aporite  is  the  original.  Avoid  mean  imitations. 

VAPORITE. 

’nee  7  lbs.,  2/- ;  56  lbs.,  6  6  ;  one  cwt.,  11/S,  carr.  paid. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  19. 

STRAWSONS  Bept.ES,  7la  Queen  Victoria 
Wiimnounj,  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


UNIQUE  HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR  GREENHOUSES 


MOOR  HOUSES  and 


CONSERVATORIES. 


The  best  -boiler  for 
amateurs,  will  burn 
from  10  to  20  hours 
without  attention. 

Prompt  delivery 

guaranteed. 


4b3^porIte 


Estimates  for  various  arrangements  of  pipes  free  with 
Price  List. 

ALBERT  ROBERTS,  Heating  Engineer, 

STOUR  BRIDGE. 


MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY 


For  HARDY  STUFF,  bound  to  thrive. 

For  FOREST  TREES,  FRUIT  TREES.  SHRUBS.  ROSES 
PLANTS.  BULBS,  SEEDS,  in  any  quantity  or  variety.  State 
wants,  low  estimate  per  return. 

HEDCINC  A  SPECIALITY.  Privet,  Quickthern,  Beech, 
Plum,  Yew,  Holly,  etc.  Booklet  describing  30  sorts,  free. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  cheap  offers. 

PLANTATIONS  CHEAPLY  MADE.  LARCH  TREES,  2ft,  2,6 
dozen,  9/- 100  ;  3ft.,  4/-  dozen,  15/- 100  ;  SPRUCE  FIRS,  life. 
2/6  dozen,  10/-  100  :  SCOTCH  FIRS,  2ft,  3/-  dozen,  12,6  100  ; 
POPLAR.  SILVER  LEAF,  rapid  growth,  very  handsome. 
P.  LOMBARDY  (pyramidal  growth), 5ft;,  4s.  6d.  doz .  15s. 
100;  7ft,  9/-  dozen,  25/-  100. 

BIRCH.  ASH,  ALDER,  CHESTNUT,  ELM,  HAZEL,  OAK, 
SYCAMORE.  MAPLE.  3-4ft,  4'6  dozen,  15/-  luO  •  5-6rt 
20/-  100.  QUICKTHORN,  1ft..  2/6  100,  15/-  1,000  ;  lift..  5/- 
100.  PRIVET  OVAL  (large  leaf),  l$ft.,  6,-  100.  40/:  1  U00, 
BEECH,  lift..  6/-  100.  MYROBELLA  PLUM.  lift..  5/-  100 
30/- 1,000.  LAUREL ROTUNDIFOLIA,  1ft.,  2/- dozen, 8/-  100; 
ljft.,  3/-  dozen,  15/- 100. 

Tomato  Predigiosus. — Popular  favourite,  unequalled 
for  earliness,  heavy  cropping,  flavour,  and  disease-resisting 
properties.  /Numerous  testimonials  and  repeat  orders  from 
last  year’s  delighted  customers.  Twice  transplanted  from 
boxes  ;  2/-  dozen,  extra-  stout  from  pots,  with  mould,  3/6 
dozen,  with  full  cultural  directions.  Seed  packets,  11-  each. 

Raspberry  New  Prolific.  —  Distinct  new  variety, 
bright  red  canes,  makes  6ft.  one  season.  Marvellously 
vigorous  growth,  heavy  cropper,  large  bright  soarlet  fruit, 
grand  luscious  flavour.  Young  canes,  with  massive 
fibrous  roots,  1/6  doz.,  6/-  100.  Everyone  should  try  this 
grand  variety,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Rhubarb  St.  Martin.— Far  the  earliest  Bed,  best  for 
forcing,  strong  2-year  clumps,  2/-  doz.,  10/-  100;  extra 
stmt  clumps,  3/-  doz.,  15/-  100,  oarriage  forward. 

Cabbage  Plants  -Early  Rainham.  Ellams  Early,  dwarf, 
10d.  100  ;  500  3/6.  Red  Cabbage,  1/- 100. 

Asparagus  Colossal. — Immense  shoots,  now  proper 
time  to  plant.  2-year,  4 /-  100  ;  3  year,  6/- 100. 

Cheap  Collections — 15  assorted  Flowering  Shrubs, 3/6; 
larger  selected,  6/9.  15  assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs,  3/6; 

larger  selected  6-9.  15  assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs  for 

Window  Boxes,  Tubs,  etc.,  3/- ;  12  extra  choice,  5/6.  60  as¬ 
sorted  Shrubs  ana  Trees,  10  6.  15  assorted  Forest  Trees. 
4ft.,  3/6  ;  6-7fc.  6/9.  12  Gooseberry,  12  red,  12  black  Cur¬ 

rants,  25  Raspberry  Canes,  5/6;  halt  quantity,  3/-.  3  Apple. 
2  Pear,  2  Plum,  1  Cherry,  7/6.  6  Climbing,  6  Bush  Roses, 
3/6.  12  Choice  assorted  Bush  Roses,  dwarf,  3  6j  50 for  10/-. 

Beautiful  Plants  for  early  Spring  Blooming— luo 
Wallflowers,  5o  Daisies,  50  Pansies.  50- Forget- me-Nots, 
20  Polyanthus,  20  Cornflowers,  3/9,  half  quantity.  2/9. 

Lovely  Hardy  Perennials,  (strong,  transplanted).— Co¬ 
lumbines.  Arabis,  Calliopsis.  Michaelmas  Daisy,  Cam¬ 
panulas.  Fexgloves.  Canterbury  Bells.  Delphiniums. 
Indian  Pinks.  Doronicums.  Hollyhocks.  Sunflowers, 
Mimulus.  Polyanthus.  Sweet  Williams,  Icelander  Orien¬ 
tal  Poppy,  Gaillardias  ;  all  9d.  dozen,  strong  plants. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Climbers.  — 2  Virginia  Creeper,  6 
American  Bell  Vine,  2  Clematis  Vitalba,  1  Cotoneaster, 
2  Honeysuckle,  4  Roses,  2  Euonymus,  4  Hops.  6  Irish 
Ivy,  4  Perennial  Pea,  (perennial)  3/6. 

Begonias  (Tuberous).— I  am  again  offering  my  famous 
“MAXIMA  0IGXJSTEA”  strain  in  first  size  tubers  only 
(average  circumference  3  to  4  inches).  Tubers  from  this 
strain  obtained  many  prizes  for  my  customers  last  year. 
Many  single  blooms  measured  h'  to  6  inches  across! 
Yellows,  Whites,  Pinks,  Scarlets,  Coppers,  singles  2/3  doz., 
12/6  100;  doubles,  3/3  doz.,  17/6  100. 

Gloxinias,  choice  strain,  same  size,  2/6  doz.  All  post 
free,  with  FULL  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS.  Please  note 
hat  small-sized  tubers  cannot  possibly  give. the  amount  of 
bloom  which  will  be  obtained  from  the  large  tubers  I  offer. 
3/6  and  larger  orders  carriage  paid,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Vacancy  for  Pupil  to  learn  business  and 
live  with '  Proprietor  (Clergyman’s  son). 
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Morning  Star. 


gardening,  and  you  cannot  get  one  that  goes 
into  the  different  subjects  very  exhaustively 
without  getting  a  large  and  .expensive  book. 
In  any  case,  there  would  scarcely  be  a  book 
making  a  feature  of  those  forms  of  garden¬ 
ing  which  you  mention.  The  best  complete 
book  on  the  subject  would  be  the  "Gardeners’ 
Assistant,”  m  six  volumes,  at  8s.  each,  with 
carriage  extra,  we  presume.  It  is  published 
by  the  Gresham  Publishing  Co.,  25,  Far- 
ringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

267  2.  Book  on  Nursery  Work. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  .inform  me  in 
your  "Enquire  Within”  column  where  I 
could  procure  a  book  on  inside  nursery  work 
and  the  price  of  same?  (Grafton,  Shef¬ 
field.) 

There  is  no  book,  that  we  are  aware  of, 
under  that  title,  as  the  work  very  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  that  nursery  makes  a  spe¬ 
ciality  of.  But  if  you  get  experience  of  in¬ 
side  work  in  private  gardens  it  will  practi¬ 
cally  enable  you  to  carry  out  work  in  a  nur¬ 
sery  where  the  same  plants  are  grown,  only 
in  larger  quantities.  “  Greenhouse  and 
Stove  Plants,”  by  Thomas  Baines,  is  sold 
by  Mr.  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  price  12s.,  with  postage  extra.  Graft¬ 
ing  is  another  important  kind  of  work  which 
is  very  little  practised  in  private  establish¬ 
ments.  A  book  on  that  subject  is  “  The  Art 
of  Budding  and  Grafting,”  by  Chas.  Bal- 
tet,  and,  if  still  in  print,  sold  by  Mr.  W. 
Robinson,  17,  Fur-nival  Street,  London, 
W.C.  The  price  is  probably  about  3s.  6d. 
2673.  Cotton  and  Jute  Seed. 

For  purposes  of  botanical  study  I  require 
a  small  quantity  of  Cotton  seed  and  Jute 
seed.  Will  you  kindly  say  where  authentic 
specimens  may  be  obtained,  as  the  ordinary 
seedsman  is  unable  to  procure  them.  (James 
Reid,  Lanark.) 

You  can  get  seed  of  the  common  Cotton 
plant  (Gossypium  herbaceum)  from  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Morgan,  5,  Carr  Street,  Ips¬ 
wich.  You  can  get  four  varieties  of  Cotton 
from  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie,  4, 
Quai  de  la  M6gisserie,  Paris.  These  are 
sold  under  the  names  of  Coton  de  Georg ie 
(long  staple).  Sea  Island  Coton  (long  staple), 
Coton  de  la  Louisiane  short  staple),  and 
choice  Upland  Cdton.  You  can  also  obtain 
Jute  seed  from  the  last-named  firm,  who 
name  it  Chanvre  de  Calcutta  (Corchorus  tex- 
tilis).  Jute  is  also  obtained  from  Cor- 
chorus  olitorius,  of  Linnaeas,  and  C.  capsu- 
laris,  of  Linnaeus. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Farm 
Seeds. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms, 
Wisbech.— Bath’s  delect  Plants  and  Seeds, 
direct  from  the  Floral  Farms. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (02),  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Mid¬ 
dlesex). — Ware’s  Hardy  Perennials  for  Her¬ 
baceous  Borders  and  Rockeries,  also  for 
Water  and  Bog  Gardens. 

Hy.  Richardson  and  Company,  Skelder- 
gate  Bridge,  York. — Annuall  Circular  of 
Chemical  Fertilisers. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(R.  Wilson)  1,  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis 
hyemalis) ;  2,  Galanthus  Elwesii ;  3,  Scilla 
bifolia ;  4,  Fatsia  japonica ;  5,  Chlorophy- 
tum  elatum  variegatum. 

(J.  Sfurt)  1,  Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata 
(two  small  leaves) ;  the  long-stemmed  one  is 
Tradescantia  multicolor. 

(R.  E.  D.)  1,  Golden  Privet  (Ligustrum 
ovalifolium  fol-iis  aureis ;  2,  Daphne 

Mezereum;  3,  Daphne  odora ;  4,  Tusilago 
Farfara  (a  weed) ;  5,  Vinca  minor  or  Lesser 
Periwinkle. 

(C.  H.)  1,  Begonia  metallica;  2,  Oxalis 
cernua;  3,  Oplismenus  Burmanni  variegatus. 


Besides  the  Autumn  Queen,  there  are 
numerous  other  species  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  and  two  of  them  are  as  frequently 
cultivated  in  gardens  as  the  autumn  one. 
These  are  C.  coronarium  and  C.  carina- 
tum,  of  which  there  are  numerous  very 
beautiful  single  and  double  varieties  in 
gardens.  They  are  of  a  very  accommo¬ 
dating  nature,  and  can  be  sown  in  autumn 
for  early  summer  blooming,  as  well  as  in 
spring  for  a  succession.  They  can  a1  so 
be  cultivated  in  pots,  both  out  of  doors  in 
frames  and  in  greenhouses  with  the  ob¬ 


ject  of  getting  beautiful  flowers  at  other 
periods  than  those  which  bloom  in  the 
autumn.  Nevertheless,  vast  quantities 
are  grown  for  the  market  even  in  sum¬ 
mer. 

We  have  selected  a  new  and  beautiful 
variety  of  C.  coronarium  named  Morning 
Star,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  43  and  45,  Cor¬ 
poration  Street,  Manchester,  for  the  use 
of  the  accompanying  illustration  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  Information  can  thus 
more  readily  be  conveyed  by  a  picture 
than  by  description,  especially  to  those 
who  are  not  well  versed  in  the  technical 
description  of  plants.  It  is  an  annual, 
and  so  hardy  that  it  can  be  used  in  the 
several  ways  above  named.  The  species 
having  been  under  cultivation  for  many, 


years  has  given  rise  to  many  truly  beau 
ful  varieties,  ranging  from  pure  white 
golden-yellow.  That  under  notice  pi 
duces  large  primrose-yellow  flowers 
great  quantity,  extending  over  a  period 
many  weeks.  Its  beauty  will  best 
seen  by  contrast  with  other  and  beautif 
varieties  of  the  species  in  cultivatic 
The  pale  yellow  flowers  are  refined  a 
pretty,  and  their  particular  beauty  m 
best  be  brought  out  by  contrast  wj 
white  and  yellow  varieties. 

In  general  appearance  it  will  be  1 


garded  by  many  as  an  Oxeye  Daisy? 
Marguerite,  according  to  their  knowlee 
and  experience.  It  is,  however,  vf 
beautiful  and  valuable,  because  so  eay 
accommodated  in  any  garden  that  en  > 
a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  every  day.  r 
even  every  week,  provided  the  soil  is  1- 
tivated  to  enable  it  to  make  a  fairly  vi  r- 
ous  growth.  It  is  not  at  all  particular 
the  matter  of  soil,  provided  that  it  is 
dered  loose  and  open  by  gjiod  tilth,  ia 
has  been  manured  either  with  st.l« 
manure  or  good  leaf  mould.  Even  t  se 
who  have  no  accommodation  in  the 
of  glass  can  sow  it  in  the  open  at  thee- 
ginning  of  April  and  thin  out  the  pi  its 
from  3  in.  to  8  in.  apart.  This  enable?’? 
plant  to  branch  freely,  and  thus  keejJp 
a  succession  of  bloom. 


Copyright ,  D.  B.  and  1 . 

Chrysanthemum  coronarium  Morning  Star. 
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Garzas. 


How  and  What 
To  Grow.  .  .  . 


During  the  past  few  years  these  showy 
and  useful  subjects  have  increased  in 
public  favour,  and  one  has  only  to  see 
the  beautiful  varieties  exhibited  at  each 
Temple  Show,  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  to  realise  the  gorgeous  effect  that 
may  be  produced  by  their  use. 

They  may  be  raised  by  sowing  the  seed 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  first 
soaking  the  seed  in  water,  but  the  best 
way  to  obtain  a  good  show  is  to  buy 
named  varieties  from  a  reputable  firm 
and  increase  them  by  division,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  the  system  of  cul¬ 
ture  which  we  have  found  successful. 

In  January  stocks  that  have  been  rest¬ 
ing  all  the  winter  should  .be  brought  out, 
knocked  from  their,  pots  and  carefully 
divided,  leaving  an  eye  or  growing  point 
to  each  division.  They  should  Be  potted 
in  as  small  pots  as  they  will  go  into,  in 
a  compost  of  loam  two  parts,  half  part 
each  of  leaf-soil  and  peat,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand,  passing  the  whole 
through  a  5  in.  sieve,  and  taking  care 
in  all  cases  to  use  well-crocked  pots. 

After  potting  plunge  them  in  tan,  in  a 
heated  frame  or  pit  having  a  temperature 
of  65  'to  70  degs.  Fah. 

Till  they  start  making  growth  they  are 
best  sprayed  over  with  a  syringe  daily, 
later  they  may  be  watered  with  a  can. 

When  nicely  established  they  may  be 
potted  into  5,  6,  or  7  in.  pots,  according 
to  their  size  and  vigour,  using  for  this 
potting  three,  parts  of  fibrous  loam, 
picked  to  pieces  by  hand,  one  part  of 
leaf-soil,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand, 
while  to  each  barrow-load  of  this  mixture 
may  be  added  a  5  inch  pot  of  bonemeal 
and  the  same  of  soot. 

After  potting  return  them  to  the  pit  till 
they  are  again  started,  when  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  light  house  or.  pit  having  a 
day  temperature  of  60  degs. 

When  their  flower  spikes  appear  feed 
them  twice  a  week,  using  Clay’s  Ferti¬ 
liser  and  Chinchas  guano,  1  oz.  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  During  their  period  of 
flowering  they  may  be  kept  in  quite  a  cool 
house. 

After  flowering  plunge  them  in  a  bed  of 
ashes  outside  in  a  sunny  position,  and 
i  continue  to  feed  them,  alternating  the 
above  manures  with  liquid  farmyard 
manure.  They  will  soon  throw  fresh 
flower  spikes,  when  they  may  again  be 
housed,  and  this  treatment  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  autumn,  when  they  should 
be  well  ripened  off  in  a  vinery  or  similar 
structure,  giving  water  decreasingly  till 
the  tops  die  down,  after  which  they  may 
be  stored  away  in  the  dry,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  does  not  fall  below  40  degs. 

They  are  not  very  subject  to  insect 
pests,  green  fly  being  the  worst  offender, 
and  this  may  be  kept  in  check  by  occa¬ 
sional  fumigations  of  X  L  All.  - 

The  varieties  are  so  numerous  that  to 
enumerate  them  is  needless.  Messrs. 
CanneH  and  Sons  in  their  Floral  Guide 
publish  a  good  selection. 

r  ,  , ,  F.  W.  Speed. 

topped  Hall  Gardens,  Epping,  Essex. 


JVtushfooms 


And  Their  Culture. 

“  The  Culture  of  Mushrooms,”  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  read  before  the  members 
of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  at  their  last 
meeting  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Benger,  F.R.H.S., 
nurseryman,  Mitcham,  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  considerable  grower  of  this  appe¬ 
tising  esculent,  for  as  he  mentioned  he 
gathered  over  30  cwt.  since  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  Provided  one  is  careful  as  to 
detail,  said  Mr.  Benger,  the  growing  may 
be  practised  successfully  by  all  who  have 
the  convenience  of  a  garden  or  houses. 
Making  up  the  material  is  the  first  point 
to  be  considered.  This  should  be  composed 
of  horse  manure,  with  a  good  quantity  of 
straw  litter,  stacked  in  big  heaps.  After 
it  has  been  lying  in  this  condition  for  a 
time  a  good  heat  will  be  generated.  It 
should  then  be  turned  over,  taking  away 
all  the  long  straw  and  the  shorter  material 
stacked  again,  adding  a  little  moisture. 
Turn  again  every  other  day  at  least  after 
it  has  lain  about  seven  days,  and 
this  turning  should  be  done  five 
or  six  times,  adding  moisture  when 
it  becomes  dry.  The  beds  should 
be  prepared  outdoors  3  ft.  high  and  about 
3  ft.  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  point ; 
tread  the  manure  as  firmly  as  possible. 
To  prevent  burning  out  make  holes  in  the 
ridge  of  the  bed  with  a  pointed  stake.  The 
spawning  should  be  done  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  beds  have  been  made,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  bed  should  be  from 
70  to  80  degs.  F  ahr.  A  week  after  spawn¬ 
ing,  a  little  fresh  soil  should  be  placed 
on  the  bed  to  a  depth  of  one  inch,  and 
well  patted  down  with  a  spade.  Cover 
over  with  litter,  and  in  very  cold  weather 
the  addition  of  old  sacking  or  hop  pockets 
will  greatly  preserve  the  temperature.  He 
impressed  very  strongly  the  necessity  for 
correct  temperature,  for  this  is  the  all  im¬ 
portant  point  between  success  and  failure. 
Moisten  occasionally  with  tepid  water,  put 
on  with  a  rose  water  can,  and  the  holes 
made  to  allow  the  high  temperature  to 
escape  should  be  filled  occasionally  with 
water,  thus  allowing  a  uniform  moisture 
in  the  bed.  The  crop  should  be  ready 
about  six  weeks  after  spawning,  and  will 
extend  over  a  period  of  several  months, 
providing  proper  care  is  bestowed  on  it. 
He  did  not  recommend  using  salt  or  any 
other  material  when  watering.  Growing 
indoors,  the-  treatment  is  very  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  outdoor  ridges,  except 
that  the  surface  should  be  made  flat  and 
the  material  well  trodden  down  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  before  insert¬ 
ing  the  spawn,  a  little  soil  should  be 
shaken  over  the  bed  and  moisture  added, 
as  it  becomes  dry.  No  covering  of  loose 
litter  is  required,  and  to  prevent  too  much 
sun  heat  under  glass,  paint  the  roof  with 
a  little  lime-wash,  the  old  idea  of  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  the  dark  being  quite  dis¬ 
pelled.  A  minimum  temperature  in  the 
house  should  be  not  less  than  55  degrees. 
Like  everything  else  in  the  gardener’s  oc¬ 
cupation,  he  must  pay  strict  attention  to 
his  subject,  otherwise  he  will  be  courting 
failure  .  . 


Colonial-Grown  Fruit  and  Vegetables  (both 
Fresh  and  Preserved). 


The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  again  arranged 
to  hold  an  exhibition  of  Colonial-grown 
fruit  and  vegetables  at  their  Hall  in  Vin¬ 
cent  Square,  Westminster,  on  March  the 
5th  and  6th  next.  Sir  Somerset  French, 
K.C.M.G.,  the  newly-appointed  Agent- 
General  for  the  Cape  Colony,  and  pre¬ 
viously  Postmaster-General  for  the  Cape, 
has  very  kindly  consented  to  perform  the 
opening  ceremony,  which  will  take  place 
at  12.30  on  March  the  5th,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  large  number  of  interested  friends 
will  be  present  to  meet  him  then.  Fel¬ 
lows’  tickets  admit  to  the  opening;  for 
the  public  the  cost  of  admission  to  the 
ceremony  is  2s.  6d.  Entries  for  many- 
interesting  exhibits  have  been  received”, 
and  include  fruits  (Plums,  Pineapples, 
etc.)  from  South  Africa,  Apples  from 
Nova  Scotia,  Bitter  Oranges  and  other 
Citrus  fruits  from  Cyprus,  and  also  South 
African  and  Mediterranean  preserves, 
cheeses,  jellies,  and  honeys — many  being 
of  a  new  and  unique  character.  The 
Band  of  His  Majesty’s  King’s  Colonials 
will  be  in  attendance  on  both  days,  under 
the  conductorship  of  Captain  Peter  C. 
Anderson.  Our  Colonial  Governors, 
Agents  -  General,  Commissioners,  and 
other  Government  Officers,  as  also 
growers  abroad,  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  assist  Imperial  interests  by  send¬ 
ing  exhibits,  and  they  do  this  at  very 
considerable  trouble  and  expense.  It  is 
therefore  hoped  that  there  may  be  a 
hearty  response  to  their  efforts,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society-, 
on  behalf  of  the  home  country  and  the 
Colonies,  by  a  good  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  public  at  the  present  exhi¬ 
bition. 


WATSON’S  LAWN  SAND 

(THE  ONLY  ORIGINAL  IMPROVED) 

Destroys  Daisies,  Plantains,  Dandelions.  &c..  and 
Invigorates  the  Crass. 

Testimonials  and  Instructions  on  application 
31/-  per  cwt.;  561b,  Kegs,  18/-:  231b.  Tins,  9/6.  Sample 
Canisters,  5/6,  2/6  (post  3/2),  and  1/-  (post  1/i). 

When  ordering,  please  see  that  you  get  the  genuine  article. 
Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Xurserymen.  or  direc  f  ■  om  depot— 
A.  J.  BARBOUR,  8  Upper  Fountains  Street,  Leeds. 


All  Seeds  in  id, 
Packets. 

A  Border  of 
Sweet  Smelling 
Flowers. 

13  Packets  Post  Free  !/• 

No.  Seeds  Id.  Pit. 


665  Sweet  Alyssum,  an  old  favourite  ...  ...  5,000 

610  Lemon  Scented  Verbena,  delightful  .  100 

2115  Sweet  Sultan,  mixed  colours  .  500 

3)02  Sweet  William,  finest  m  xed  .  2  000 

3)63  Old  Clove  Scented  Pink,  mixed  ...  ...  1(000 

37s8  Dame’s  Violet  or  Purple  Rocket  .  L000 

3928  Sweet  Candytuft,  mixed  colours  .  21)00 

4420  Sweet  Peas,  giant  mixed  varieties  ...  ...  10O 

45  JO  Lavender,  the  old  fragrant  sort  .  100 

93  iO  Rosemary,  old-fashioned  and  sweet  .  200 

5096  Musk,  for  borders  and  pots  .  5,00 1 

6110  Tobacco  Plant,  delightful  fragrance .  25  000 

6153  Evening  Primrose,  pale  yellow  .  5.000 


13  Best  Annuals  In  4  colours,  1/-  Post  Free. 

3  Best  Blue  Flowered  Annuals. 

3  Best  Red  Flowered  Annuals 
3  Best  Yellow  Flowered  Ann  -als. 

'  4  Best  White  FI  wered  Annuals. 

The  collection  of  26  Packets,  with  Catalogue  of  4,000 
varieties,  2/-  Post  Free. 

BEES,  Ltd.,  14,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liverpool 
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DERMATINE 
GARDEN  HOSE 


Dermatine  Hose  will  stand  Greater  Wear  than 
any  India-Rubber  Hose,  andisnot  affected  inthe 
same  way  by  frost  or  heat.  It  is  used  by  The  War  Office, 
H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Prussian  State  Railways,  the  London 
County  Council,  and  other  large  Corporations,  for  work  in 
pnblic'parks,  etc.,  and  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  Hop 
Farmers’  head  gardeners,  and  market  gardeners. 

Every  length  marked  with  Trade  Mark,  H  ippopotamus  and 
the  word  Dermatine. 

Send  for  Price  List ,  Samples,  and 
further  particulars  to 

DERMATINE  Co,  Ltd, 

95,  Neate  Street,  London,  S.E. 

Telegrams:  “  Dermatine,  London.”  Telephone:  31  Hop. 


WIREWORMS 

and  all  Insect  Pests  which  infest 
the  Soil  are  speedily  and 
effectually  destroyed  by 

KILOGRUB 

without  doing  the 


slightest  injury  to 
plant  life, 
single  appli¬ 
cation  is 
suffici¬ 
ent. 


Prices 
for  Cash 
with  order  ; 

1  cwt.  ,.10s. 
56  lbs.  ...  Ss. 
28  lbs.  ...  4s. 
14  lbs.  ...  3s. 
7  lbs.  ...  2s. 
FT  rite  for  Pamphlet  F. 
John  Peak&Co,  Dept.  K, 
Bridgewater  Chemical  Works, 
WIGAN,  LANCASHIRE. 
Established  1852. 


BEEHIVES- 

Bees  and  Bee-Keep¬ 
ing  Appliances. 

Bee  Appliances  and  How 
to  TJse  Them,  1/2,  post  free. 

Incubators  and  Poul¬ 
try  Appliances. 
Catalogues  Free. 

E.H.  TAYLOR, wg 


1908. 


W.  PARHAM,  Ltd 

Northgate  Works, 


Glasgow  Office  :  93,  Hope  Street. 

Manchester  Office  : 

6,  Bank  St.,  St.  Ann’s  Square 


ESTABLISHED  HALF  A  CENTURY 


Catalogues  of  Greenhouses, 
Frames,  and  Heating  Apparatus 
Post  Free. 


You  ought  to  have  some!  It  works  wonders  in  a  natural  way. 


The  Modern  Soil 
Science  Manure. 


NITRIC  DIET. 

A  safe,  sound,  and  lasting  Fertilizer  for  Vines,  Peaches,  Carnations,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  etc. 

Used  and  recommended  by  Mr.  R.  Barnes,  Author  of  11  Chrysanthemums :  A 
Manual  for  Growers,”  etc.,  who  ascribes  a  great  deal  of  his  success  to  this  unique 
preparation. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  in  6d.  and  1/-  Tins.  In  Bags:  7  lb.,  2/6;  141b.,  4/6;  281b., 
7/6 ;  56  lb.,  12/6 ;  1  cwt.,  20/-.  Or,  carriage  paid,  in  Bags  only,  from— 

BARNES  &  SON,  WYCHE,  MALVERN. 


'DESIDERATUM 


Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of 
pipes.  For  Greenhouses,  etc. 
Catalogue  free. 


ES  &  attwoOD 

Stourbridge! 


THE  CHEAPEST  PORTABLE  BUILDING, 


No.  153. 


SUITABLE  FOR  WORKSHOPS,  STOREROOMS, 
CYCLE  HOUSES,  POTTING  SHEDS,  &c. 

These  Buildings  are  thoroughly  well  made  in  sections 
to  bolt  together.  Sides  and  ends  covered  with  best  deal 
boards,  planed,  tongued  and  grooved,  roof  covered  with 
match  boards  and  pateht  Asphaltic  Felt  (which  requires 
no  tarring),  door  to  open  outwards,  glazed  window, 
FITTED  WITH  FLOOR,  necessary  nuts,  bolts.  &c. 

Every  building  is  put  together  in  our  Works  before 
departure,  and  parts  marked  for  easy  re  erection  by  any 
unskilled  person  in  a  few  minutes. 

Sizes. 

6ft.  long,  4ft.  wide,  7ft.  high 
7ft.  long,  5ft.  wide,  7ft.  6in.  high 
8ft.  long,  6ft.  wide,  8ft.  high 
9£t.  long,  7ft.  wide,  8ft.  high 
10ft.  long,  8ft.  wide,  8ft.  4in.  high 
12ft.  long,  8ft  wide,  8ft.  6in.  high 
Carriage  Paid  to  Stations  in  England  and  Wales 
(mainland). 

If  painted  with  our  Jet-Black  Varnish,  2/-,  3/-,  4/-,  5/6, 
7/-,  8 /-  each  extra. 

Catalogue  and  thousands  of  Unsolicited  Testimonials 
Id.  stamp.  _ 

J.  T.  HOBSON  &  CO., 

Portab  e  Building  Makers , 
Established  65  Years.  3^B3ES3l33E1,^i3ES>3D. 
Works  and  Stocks  cover  six  acres. 


Prices. 

£1  19  0 
2  8 
0 
II 
5 
0 


3 

3 

4 

5 


READERS 

are  reminded  that 
we  can  supply  .  . 
copies  of  all  .  . 

BOOKS  ON 
GARDENING 

at  the  published  rates. 


MAC  LA  REN  &  SONS. 

“Gardening  World"  Offices , 
37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C, 


he  Gardening  World,  March  14,  1908. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  First  flower  of  the  earth,  first  gem  of 
le  sea.” — Moore. 
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-e  just  received  a  catalogue 
Fresh  from  the  seedsman’s  store, 
gorgeous  book  of  fruits  and  flowers 
And  vegetables  galore; 
nd  I  can  hardly  wait  qntil 
The  winter’s  ice  and  snow 
1  elt  from  my  well  loved,  garden  plot 
To  spade  and  rake  and  hoe. 

or  in  this  catalogue  I  find 
New  Radishes  and  Peas, 
lx  kinds  of  Lettuce,  eight  of  Corn — 

I  want  to  try  all  these; 
ucumbers  slim,  Cucumbers  fat, 

And  Limas  short  and  tall, 
nd  Melons,  Cabbage,  Beets  and 
Greens — 

I  want  to  try  them  all. 

omatos,  ten  varieties, 

And  Onions  white  and  red, 
sparagus  and  Celery —  < 

I  want  of  each  a  bed. 
nd  Turnips  early,  Turnips  late, 

Potatos  by  the  score, 
nd  Squashes,  my !  don't  say  a  word, 

A  dozen  kinds  or  more. 

“American  Exchange.” 


It  is  this  sense  of  variety  that  to  a  great 
extent  constitutes  the  interest  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  beauty  of  a  garden.  Different 
features,  such  as  the  rock  garden,  the 
fernery,  the  wild  garden,  and  where  pos¬ 
sible,'  the  bit  of  water  garden,  help 
materially  to  make  up  this  change  and 
variety  and  to  dispel  any  sense  of 
monotony.  But  I  am  not  thinking  so 
much  of  these  important  factors  to-day, 
as  I  have  written  of  them  recently,  as  of 
the  minor  method  of  bringing  about  a 
desirable  sense  of  variety  by  different  col¬ 
oured  foliage  among  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
I  look  upon  this,  even  if  it  be  a  minor 
matter,  as  far  too  important  to  overlook 
where  we  aim  at  achieving  a  beautiful 
garden. 

Where  judiciously  placed,  for  instance, 
golden-leaved  evergreens,  or  the  varie¬ 
gated  foliage  of  certain  Maples,  and, 
again,  the  Golden  Elder  (both,  of  course, 
deciduous)  give  a  grand  sense  of  variety. 

I  ought  to  add  to  these  the  deep  foliage 
of  Copper  Beeches,  and  of  some  of  the 
Prunus,  as  these  are  equally  valuable. 
If  we  think  of  the  effect  of  any  one  of 
these,  the  rich  sunny  glow  of  golden  foli¬ 
age,  the  lightsome  charm  of  the  green 
and  white  Maple,  or  the  richness  of  the 
deep  dark  crimson  foliage,  we  feel  how 
graciously  they  add  to  the  deeper  and 
subtler  beauties  of  the  garden ;  they 
stand  out  from  their  surroundings,  or 
they  carry  the  ey7e  to  a  deeper  back¬ 
ground  ;  theyr  make  beautiful  panels  to 
take  the  eye  and  guide  it  perhaps  to 
masses  of  lighter  and  more  radiant  colour 
than  themselves.  I  would  say  never  over¬ 
do  this  effect  in  any  garden ;  but  spar¬ 
ingly  selected,  and  placed  exactly7  at  the 
spot  that  can  sustain  them  with  good 
effect,  we  have  valuable  material  indeed 
for  the  decoration  of  the  garden.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  place  the  Golden 
Yew7  first,  for  it  is  decorative  in  winter 
and  summer  alike,  while  the  compact  and 
naturally  formal  habit  of  growth  makes 
it  suitable  for  gardens  of  small  dimen¬ 
sions.  And  I  could  tell  of  a  beautiful 
old-fashioned-,  garden  that  amid  many 
beauties  had  nothing  more  striking  than 
a  panel  formed  by7  a  group  of  trees.  On 
a  slight  elevation  stood  a  deep  dark  Pine, 
a  Walnut,  and  a  Copper  Beech,  and  you 
come  upon  this  group  in  full  sight  from 
a  long  distance.  At  this  season  we  may 
still  plant  evergreens. 

Flower  Border  Round  the  Bases  of  the 
House  Walls. 

In  many  cases,  I  do  not  say  in  every7 
one,  flower  borders  round  about  the  house 
add  much  beauty  to  the  garden.  It 
brings  the  house  and  garden  into  very7 
close  and  intimate  relationship,  and  this 
is  especially  desirable,  I  think,  where  the 
house  walls  are  covered  with  climbers.  It 
gives  a  more  harmonious  and  furnished 


look  for  these  climbers  to  have  other 
plants  in  ^proximity,  and  to  rear  them¬ 
selves  from  a  border  than  from  the  gravel 
path.  For  some  time  I  have  had  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  my7  mind,  and  have  been  carefully 
observing  different  houses  and  gardens. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  where 
there  is  space  to  cut  a  narrow  border 
without  unduly7  narrowing  the  pathway7,  or 
where  it  can  otherwise  be  taken  without 
apparent  encroaching,  it  is  really  and 
truly7  desirable,  and  makes  for  greater 
beauty.  It  needs,  however,  to  be  planted 
with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  on  no 
account  must  plants  too  tall  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  be  employed.  I  would  never  use 
these  borders  in  a  formal  fashion  such  as 
planting  them  with  an  uncompromising 
row  or  two  of  Geraniums  and  edgings  for 
instance ;  but,  with  pleasant  variety  in 
height,  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  of 
our  hardy  plants  should  find  place,  not 
forgetting,  the  sweet-scented  subjects,  suit¬ 
able  everywhere,  but  doubly  suitable, 
perhaps,  under  the  windows  and  close 
under  the  house  wall.  I  would  pay 
especial  attention  to  choosing  flowering 
plants  that  remained  in  blossom  over  a 
long  period,  and  the  aspect  the  individual 
plant  enjoys  best  should  be  thought  of 
before  any  planting  is  done.  Thus,  For¬ 
get-me-not,  Wallflowers,  Mimulus,  Pyre- 
thrums,.  Phloxes,  Anemone  japonica,  and 
Campanulas  may7  all  occupy  a  less  sunny 
aspect  than  Dianthuses,  Antirrhinums, 
Eulalia,  Anthemis,  Tritomas,  Aloysia 
citriodora  (sweet-scented  Verbena),  Al- 
stroemerias,  Irises,  etc. 

Edgings  for  Various  Positions. 

Ivy7  of  a 'small  fine  sort  makes  a  very7 
pretty  permanent  edging  if  kept  well 
within  limits,  and  it  takes  less  attention 
in  this  respect  than  might  be  supposed. 
Charming  little  edgings  may  be  made 
with  the  golden-leaved  Thyme.  White 
Pinks,  the  old-fashioned,  double  white- 
fringed  variety,  are  capital ;  the  growth  is 
neat  and  can  be  kept  in  a  trim  line,  and 
even  when  not  in  flower  the  pale  foliage 
is  decorative.  On  this  account  it  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  Thrift.  Some 
of  the  dwarf  Campanulas  make  good 
edgings,  though  they  must  be  allowed  to 
become  rather  wide — they7  are  good  for 
positions  in  the  semi  shade. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


A  Costly  Tulip. 

Last  year  an  Orchid  was  sold  by  auc¬ 
tion  for  200,  and  the  price  at  the  time 
was  stated  to  be  without  a  historical 
parallel.  A  higher  price  has,  however, 
been  given  for  a  Tulip,  for  in  Chambers’ 
Encvclopaedia  is  the  following: — “In  the 
years  1636-1637  an  extraordinary  flower- 
mania  prevailed  in  Holland,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  Tulips.  .  .  .  For  a  single 

Semper  Augustus  (a  Tulip)  13,000  florins 
were  once  paid,  and  for'  three  such  to¬ 
gether  30,000  florins." 
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The  Cultivation  of  .  . 


Nerines. 


There  are  about  a  dozen  species  of  these 
beautiful  bulbous  plants _at  present  known, 
all  of  which  are  natives  of  South  Africa. 
They  produce  very  showy  flowers,  borne 
on  tall,  slender  scapes,  and  bloom  in 
autumn  at  various  periods  according  to 
the  species  or  variety,  many  coming  into 
flower  before  they  show  their  leaves. 

The  cultivation  of  Nerines  is  an  easy 
matter,  but  unfortunately  many  fail  ow¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  to  the  mistaken  idea  that 
they  should  be  treated  like  Hippeastrums. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  should  be 
treated  exactly  the  reverse,  giving  them 
absolute  rest  in  summer  and  encouraging 
active  growth  during  winter  right  on  till 
spring. 

A  good  method  is  to  put  six  bulbs  into 
a  well-drained  6  in.  pot,  using  a  compost 
made  up  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  with  enough 
silver  sand  to  make  the  soil  porous.  When 
once  potted  the  bulbs  will  not  require 
disturbing  very  often,  as  a  pot-bound  con¬ 
dition  is  more  conducive  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  flowers,  but  when  it  does  become 
necessary  to  re-pot  them  this  should  be 
done  immediately  after  the  flowers  have 
faded,  and  the  whole  ball  of  soil,  bulbs 
and  roots  transferred  to  a  pot  two  sizes 
larger.  Off-sets  may  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  with  advantage  till  there  are  as 
many  as  twenty  bulbs  in  a  9  in.  pot,  and 
if  properly  managed  almost  every  one  will 
flower  annually,  making  a  magnificent 
potful. 

When  the  first  sign  of  growth  becomes 
evident  water  should  be  given  till  every 
particle  of  soil  is  thoroughly  moistened, 
and  from  then  right  on  through  the  winter 
till  spring  or  early  summer.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  ripen  and  die  down,  then 
water  should  be  withheld.  The  top  soil 
may  be  renewed  annually,  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  have  faded,  and  weak  liquid 
manure  given.  When  leaf  growth  first 
begins,. .  during  the  winter  months,  as 
much  sun  and  light  should  be  given  as 
possible,  to  keep  the  leaves  firm  and 
healthy.  After  the  leaves  have  died  down 
in  spring  or  early  summer  the  pots 
should  be  . stood  outside  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
in  a  dry,  sunny  position,  and  kept  per¬ 
fectly  dry  till  growth  starts  again. 

N.  sarniensis  has  been  cultivated 
largely  in  the  Channel  Islands  for  more 
than  200  years,  under  the  name  of  Guern¬ 
sey  Lily,  and  is  more  commonly  grown 
than  the  others.  Its  flower  scape  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  August  or  the  early  part  of 
September,  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  bears 
ah  umbel  of  from  10  to  20  bright  rose 
crimson  flowers  with  long  red  filaments. 

N.  Fothergilli  is  a  large-flowered  form 
and  a  great  favourite  with  Nerine  growers. 

N.  flexuosa  is  a  pretty  species,  which 
produces  its  flowers  and  leaves  together  in 
October,  the  umbel  being  10  to  20- 
flowered,  with  crisped  segments  and  of 
pale  pink  colour. 

N.  pudica  is  a  notable  ivory-white 
flowered  variety.  The  other  species  are 
rare  in  cultivation,  as  are  also  most  of 
the  hybrids,  which  have  been  originated 
by  cultivators. 


The  .  .  . 

Herbaceous 


Remarkable  ^  0  r>  Cr 
Vitality  of  -Ty  L/  O  v  O  . 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Sir, — On  October  the  30th  I  unpacked 
and  planted,  as  I  thought,  all  my  Roses. 
On  January  20th  I  found  a  dwarf  Betty 
(H.T.)  lying  on  the  ground  apparently 
none  the  worse.  I  planted  it,  and  it  is 
going  on  as  if  it  had  never  been  exposed 
for  weeks  on  a  wind-swept  hill  top  to 
the  awful  weather  of  this  exceptionally 
severe  winter.  May  I  ask  can  you  ac¬ 
count  for  its  marvellous  vitality? 

Baynton-Taylor. 

Somerset. 

[The  roots  and  stems  must  have  been  in 
contact  with  moist  earth,  and  during  the 
period  stated  the  atmosphere  was  sur¬ 
charged  with  moisture.  These  conditions 
prevented  the  moisture  from  getting  dried 
out  of  the  stems  and  roots,  thus  preserv¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  Rose.  Willow  twigs 
without  roots  may  lie  on  damp  ground  all 
the  winter  and,  if  planted  in  spring,  will 
grow. — Ed.]. 


- -  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS; — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete,  ’life  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayj  any  artiole  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

-  - 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 

for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  t'.ie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Oom- 
petitj^n,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing  date  of  issue., Entries  received  later 
thrn  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  K.  G.”  for  the  article  on  “The 
Cultivation  of  the  Onion,”  page  152. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  W.  C.  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  A  Cheap  Pumigator  ”  ;  and  another  to 
“  0.  0.  ”  for  the  article  on  “Jasminum  primu- 
linum  for  Pot  Culture,”  page  154. 


.  .  BORDER. 

The  herbaceous  border  forms  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  in  most  gardens  to-day,  anc 
during  the  last  few  years  the  cultivatior 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  has  increasec 
to  a  great  extent. 

A  well-kept  and  representative  border  i 
■bound  to  excite  interest  and  prove  e 
source  of  pleasure  to  employers  and  visi 
tors  alike.  Owing  to  the  large  numbei 
and  variety  of  herbaceous  subjects  nov 
obtainable,  plants  may  be  chosen  that  wil 
thrive  in  most  positions,  providing  care  i 
taken  in  selecting  them.  The  main  ob 
ject  when  forming  a  collection  is  to  choos< 
plants  to  maintain  a  display  of  flower 
over  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  Thi 
making  of  an  herbaceous  border  natural]; 
depends  on  the  space  available,  but  i 
possible  a  spacious  border  should  be  de 
voted  to  this  class  of  plants.  A  positioi 
most  suitable  is  one  with  a  south  aspec 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east. 

The  border  should  be  thorough! 
trenched,  incorporating  a  good  amount  o 
manure  with  the  soil  as  the  work  proceeds 
as  the  majority  of  herbaceous  subjects  ar 
gross  feeders.  The  planting  and  arrange 
ment  of  the  border  requires  a  knowledg 
of  the  plants  and  their  requirements  i: 
the  matter  of  position  and  space. 

The  “dotting  system”  formerly  in  vogn 
has  been  superseded  to  a  great  extent  b 
the  grouping  together  of  plants  of  on 
variety;  thus  enabling  one  to  make 
bolder  effect. 

For  the  main  spaces  plants  of  a  strik 
ing  character,  such  as  Delphiniums  (i 
variety),  Bocconia  cordata,  Echinop 
Ritro,  Helianthus  grandiflorus  and  Mis 
Mellish,  Helenium  autumnale  and  E 
striatum,  Chrysanthemum  maximurr 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  and  Asters  i 
variety  may  be  used,  the  size  and  shap 
of  the  groups  varying  and  the  colours  bt 
ing  blended  so  that  they  do  not  clash. 

For  the  nearer  parts  of  the  border  P; 
paver  orientale,  Spiraea  Aruncus  and  ^ 
palmata,  Thalictrum  angustifolium,  G; 
lega  officinalis,  Erigeron  speciosu: 
Lychnis  chalcedonica,  L.  haageana,  Vert 
nica  subsessilis,  herbaceous  Paeonies,  an 
the  taller  growing  Phloxes  are  a  few  of  tf 
subjects  that  may  be  included.  As  tl 
Papavers  flower  rather  early,  and  tl 
foliage  dies  back,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ii 
tergroup  the  autumn-flowered  Triton 
with  it,  the  foliage  of  which  will  th> 
furnish  what  would  otherwise  .be  a  blar. 
spot  the  remaining  part  of  the  seaso: 
Towards  the  edge  of  the  border  Funk 
Sieboldi,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Iris  ge 
manica,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Erodiu 
Manescavii,  Campanulas  (in  variety 
Polemonium  Richardsoni,  Tiarella  cord 
folia  and  the  early-flowering  Phloxes  a: 
all  suitable.  Violas  make  a  good  edginj 
Blue  Bell  being  a  splendid  variety  for  th 
purpose.  Liliums  are  frequently  used 
the  herbaceous  border,  L.  candidum  ar 
L.  tigrinum  being  the  best  in  this  cas 

Staking  should  only  be  done  where 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  as.  so< 
as  the  plants  require  it.  When  this 
neglected,  as  it  is  sometimes,  the  plan 
get  broken  down  by  the  wind  and  rai 


Thos.  Francis. 
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with  the  result  that  they  never  regain 
their  natural  appearance  and  remain  a 
disfigurement  to  the  border  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  For  the  moie  slender  sub¬ 
jects  hazel  twigs  will  'Suffice,  and  in  time 
will  be  completely  hidden  by  the  foliage. 

The  border  should  be  trenched  and 
manured  every  second  or  third  year,  and 
the  stronger-growing  plants  lifted  and  di¬ 
vided,  otherwise  they  will  encroach  and 
over-run  their  weaker  neighbours.  Sucn 
subjects  as  Tree  Paeonies  and  Tritomas 
are  impatient  of  disturbance  at  the  root, 
and  these  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
course  of  the  work. 

A.  Vickery. 

Velbeck  Abbey,  Worksop,  Notts. 

- +++ - 


Which  are  the  Best  .  . 

PEAS  ? 


Having  to  keep  up  a  large  supply  of 
green  Peas  for  as  long  a  season  as  pos¬ 
sible,  I  have  had  to  make  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  many  varieties  on  the  market 
so  as  to  be  able  to  secure  heavy  cropping 
and  first-rate  table  quality.  As  most 
gardeners  are  aware,  the  heaviest  crop¬ 
pers  too  often  produce  seeds  of  very  poor 
flavour,  and  although  the  fine  crop  is  very 
gratifying  to  the  grower,  the  grumbles  of 
:he  consumer  more  than  counterbalances 
any  satisfaction  felt  at  the  big  crop. 
After  very  exhaustive  trials  of  most  of  the 
varieties  "offered  in  the  seedsmen’s  cata¬ 
logues,  I  have  now  been  able  to  select  a 
aalf-dozen  or  so  distinct  kinds  that  have 
for  several  years  given  most  satisfactory 
returns  in  this  garden.  Our  soil  is  a 
heavy  loam  and  the  district  cold  and  late. 
For  the  earliest  sowing  nothing  can  equal 
•  The  Pilot,”  an  Irish-raised  sort.  Gradus 
does  fairly  well,  but  is  a  very  light  crop¬ 
per,  and  I  am  looking  for  a  better  second 
early.  Edwin  Beckett  I  think  better 
:han  Gradus,  but  it,  too,  hardly  gives  as 
heavy  a  crop  as  I  could  wish.  Boston 
Unrivalled  comes  next,  and  is  probably 
the  finest  Pea  we  have  among  the  second 
earlies  or  maincrops.  Then  Alderman  is 
a  good  succession  to  the  last-named,  and 
is  followed  by  Glory  of  Devon,  Royal 
Salute,  and  The  Gladstone.  Carter’s 
Daisy  is  by  far  the  best  dwarf  Pea,  and 
several  sowings  of  this  variety  can  be 
made,  and  will  produce  more  Peas  on  a 
I  given  space  than  any  other  kind  I  know 
af.  For  a  late,  cold  district,  I  would 
therefore  say  that  the  best  six  Peas  are  :• 
The  Pilot,  Boston  Unrivalled,  .Daisy, 
Glory  of  Devon,  Royal  Salute,  and  The 
'Gladstone. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


- - 

Fruit  Trees  and  Pollination. 

Every  orchard  should  also  be  an  apiary. 
In  a  recent  report  of  the  Woburn  experi¬ 
mental  fruit  farm  it  is  pointed  out  that 
a  continued  spell  of  cold  weather  may  act 
indirectly  by  lessening  the  activity  of  the 
various  insects  which  effect  pollination. 
The  obvious  remedy  would  be  for  fruit¬ 
growers  to  go  in  more  largely  for  bee¬ 
keeping. 


Jackman's  Clematis 

AyyCG  (Clematis  Jackmani). 


Of  all  the  hybrid  types  of  Clematis, 
none  is  more  popular  or  so  easily  man¬ 
aged  as  C.  Jackmani.  Some  people  want 
to  prune  their  Clematis  when  they  get 
too  bulky,  as  they  usually  do  after  having 
got  established  for  a  year  or  two.  This 
has  to  be  done  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
plants  operated  upon,  because  several  of 
the  types  bloom  only  upon  the  wood  made 
during  the  previous  year.  C.  Jackmani, 
on  the  other  hand,  flowers  on  the  wood 
during  the  current  year.  In  northern 
countries  a  large  portion  of  the  wood  gets 
killed  down  in  autumn,  but  this  does  not 
trouble  the  cultivator,  as  it  saves  him  a 
deal  of  trouble  in  trying  to  unravel  shoots 
that  are  usually  intricately  twisted  one 
with  the  other. 

The  simplest  process  is  to  cut  the  plant 
down  after  it  has  been  injured  by  frost 
to  within  12  in.  or  so"  of  the  ground. 
Next  spring  numerous  strong  buds  will 
arise  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and 


the  cultivator,  if  at  all  in  love  with  his 
subject,  will  give  the  plant  weekly  at¬ 
tention  for  a  while  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  tie  here  and  there  to  make  sure 
that  the  various  shoots  are  distributed  in 
the  proper  direction,  so  that  no  crowding 
will  take  place  and  that  all  parts  of  the 
support  to  be  covered  will  have  stems 
evenly  distributed  upon  it.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  is  one  of  the  easiest  methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  climbing  Clematis,  because 
sooner  or  later  the  stems  are  sure  to  get 
interlaced  with  one  another,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  separate  them,  while 
it  is  almost  impossible  in  winter  to  tell 
whether  all  the  stems  are  alive  or  some 
of  them  may  be  dead. 

This  popular  form  originated  as  a 
hybrid  between  the  Chinese  C.  lanuginosa 
and  the  European  C.  Viticella,  which 
may  be  compared  to  our  own  C.  Vitalba, 
except  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The 
flowers  of  C.  Jackmani  usually  consist  of 


Clematis  Jackmani. 
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four  sepals,  occasionally  five  of  a  rich 
dark  velvety  plum-purple  colour,  and  to 
see  these  flowers  at  their  best,  the  plant 
should  be  grown  on  pillars  in  open  situa¬ 
tions  or  against  walls  either  of  bricks  or 
stone  of  a  light  colour,  as  these  show  up 
the  dark-coloured  flowers  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Another  very  good  plan  is  to 
make  an  archway  over  the  gate  to  the 
garden  and  plant  a  Clematis  at  either 
side. 

A  hole  of  some  size  and  depth  should 
be  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  introduc¬ 
ing  fresh  soil  if  the  natural  staple  should 
be  inferior,  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
the  operator  to  mix  with  the  soil  a  good 
quantity  of  well-decayed  cow  manure. 
The  plant  is  a  strong  feeder,  and  the 
long  young  stems  and  leaves  require  con¬ 
siderable  moisture  during  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer.  This  early  preparation  will  enable 
the  plant,  however,  to  grow  vigorously  for 
several  years,  especially  if  a  top  dressing 
is  given  when  the  stems  are  cut  down  in 
the  autumn.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  plant  on  a  pole,  about  10  ft. 
high  in  a  situation  shaded  from  the  sun 
at  mid-day  in  the  rockery  at  Kew. 


Salvia  -  - 


splendens. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  the  article  on  Sal¬ 
via  splendens  from  seed,  by  “C.C.,”  in 
last  week's  issue  of  the  “G.W.”  (Febru¬ 
ary  15th),  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  any 
amateur  or  beginner  growing  this  for  the 
first  time  from  the  directions  of  your  cor¬ 
respondent  would  be  disappointed  in  their 
effort  and  perhaps  lose  heart.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  Salvia  splendens  resents 
manure  in  any  form,  especially  artificial 
manure,  such  as  is  used  in  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  potting  soil. 

Would  you  allow  me  to  give  a  practical 
hint  that  I  have  found  from  experience  to 
be  most  beneficial  in  helping  me  to  grow 
Salvias  with  marked  success?  Seed  should 
be  sown  early  in  March,  as  “C.C.”  re¬ 
commends,  in  soil  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  good  sifted  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  enough  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
open. 

When  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
out  the  seedlings  into  boxes  and  grow 
on  in  a  cold  frame.  Early  in  June  plant 
out  like  an  ordinary  annual  in  a  nice 
sunny  border  or  any  spare  ground  where 
they  can  get  the  sun  to  harden  the  growth. 
Pinch  once  after  planting  out.  When 
they  are  well  set  with  buds  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  they  will  dig  up  with  nice  balls. 
Pot  in  the  soil  recommended  above,  shade 
slightly  from  hot  sun  for  a  week,  and  you 
will  have  beautiful,  healthy,  vigorous 
plants,  with  dark-green  foliage  and  an 
abundance  of  bloom  from  October  to 
January".  I  find  manure  in  the  soil  has 
a  tendency  to  turn  the  leaves  brown  and 
make  the  plants'look  unhealthy". 

D.  M.  Allan? 

Acryse  Park  Gardens. 
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It  is  a  mistake,  says  a  writer  in 
‘•'Nature,”  to  suppose  that  hard  winters 
kill  insects. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  iyo  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ps.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Early  Nasturtiums. 


Cypripedium  Calceolus. 


The  seeds  I  sowed  in  November  (four 
in  a  5-inch  pot)  are  looking  very  strong 
and  healthy,  although  they  had  only  been 
given  an  odd  corner.  I  am  now  going  to 
tie  them  to  twiggy  sticks  and  put  them 
near  the  glass,  then  whdn  growth  com¬ 
mences  I  shall  pot  them  off  into  separate 
pots,  and  soon  after  that  pinch  the  points 
out.  Potted  firmly  in  poor  soil  and  not 
given  too  much  water  they  will  provide 
nice  bright  blossoms  fully  two  months 
earlier  than  the  outdoor  ones,  and  who 
despises  even  the  “common”  Nasturtium 
when  grown  out  of  its  ordinary  season  ?  I 
don’t  for  one  ! 

D.  V.  E. 

Worthing. 


Caladium  argyrites. 

This  is  the  smallest  and  most  elegant 
variety  of  the  whole  collection  of  Cala- 
diums.  A  good  stock  of  it  should  be 
grown  by  everyone  who  has  a  stove. 
The  leaves  are  small,  with  the  ground 
colour  light  green,  the  centre  and  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  leaf  white,  with  many  irregu¬ 
lar  blotches  scattered  over  the  remaining 
portion.  It  is  a  beautiful  ornament  in 
the  stove,  and  a  perfect  gem  as  a  decora¬ 
tor  of  the  dinner-table.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  for  cutting,  the  leaves  being  effec¬ 
tive  when  used  in  any  of  the  various  ar¬ 
rangements  of  cut  flowers,  provided  the 
plants  are  treated  in  a  manner  that  will 
enable  the  leaves  to  keep  fresh  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time.  It  appears  to  do  with  less 
heat  than  any  of  the  other  varieties,  and 
should  be  grown  near  the  glass,  with  no 
more  shade  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  injury  by  the  sun. 

Argyrites. 


Sideritis  hyssopifolia. 

This  exceedingly  beautiful  and  service¬ 
able  little  plant  will  be  much  appreciated 
by  lovers  of  alpine  flowers  when  it  has 
become  better  known.  It  is  very  neat 
and  elegant,  of  prostrate  trailing  habit, 
with  dark  green,  somewhat  glossy,  foli¬ 
age.  The  flowers  are  a  pretty  shade  of 
creamy  white,  passing  to  citrine  yellow 
towards  their  centres ;  they  are  borne  in 
spikes  on  tough,  wiry  stems  about  nine 
inches  long.  It  is  a  capital  plant  for  a 
sunny,  well  drained  rockery,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  most  remarkable  effect  when 
planted  among  rough  stones,  over  and 
between  which  the  leafy  stems  will  spread 
themselves  in  natural  freedom.  It  is  of 
easy  culture,  and  may  be  grown  from 
seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April. 
It  should  be  watered  freely  during  hot, 
dry  weather. 

W.  F.  Glover. 

Langpott. 


The  above  is  the  only  British  species 
of  the  genus  Cypripedium  and  the  largest 
flowered  of  our  native  Orchids.  The 
flower  spikes  bear  one  and  sometimes  two 
large  flowers  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
with  an  inflated  clear  yellow  lip,  netted 
with  darker  veins.  My  plant  of  the 
above  has  been  grown  for  the  past  nine 
years  in  common  garden  soil  of  a  light 
nature,  in  a  back  garden  sheltered  from 
the  north  by  a  dwelling-house,  from  the 
south  and  east  by  a  wall,  and  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  never  gets  the  sun  until 
3  p.m.,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer. 
It  produced  five  flowers  the  first  year  aftei 
planting,  and  the  other  year  it  gam 
•seventeen.  Perhaps  this  is  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  rate  of  increase,  but  it  has  been 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  those  most  inter 
ested.  Thus,  the  man  with  a  back  gar¬ 
den  can  be  the  proud  possessor  of  an 
Orohid  as  well  as  the  millionaire 

S.  H. 

Stirling. 


The  Auricula. 

The  above  is  an  old-fashioned  flower 
and  one  of  the  choicest.  Roughly  speak 
ing,  its  cultivation  in  England  dates  bad 
between  200  and  300  years,  but  it  is  onh 
of  recent  years  that  it  has  reached  suci 
perfection. 

The  Auricula  is  quite  hardy,  but  th. 
richness  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ant 
the  delicate  nature  of  the  leaves  mah 
it  nefcessary,  if  the  highest  results  an 
desired,  to  give  it  some  light  protectioi 
fropi  heavy  rains  and'  cold  winds.  Nev 
varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  which  ma 
be  sown  at  any  time,  while  named  varie 
ties  are  increased  by  off-sets. 

Auricula  'seed-pots  should  never  b 
thrown  away  when  the  first  batch  of  plant 
have  been  pricked  out,  as  other  seedling 
may  appear  months  afterwards.  A  fe’ 
good  named  varieties  are: — Rev.  J.  E 
Horner,  Mrs.  Potts,  Acme,  Prince: 
May,  Black  Bess,  Mabel,  and  Robei 
Trail. 

C.  T. 

Highgate,  N. 


Gathering  Violets. 

Many  mistakes  are  made  in  pickin 
and  bunching  Violets.  When  pickin; 
do  not  damage  the  bloom  in  any  way  1 
catching  hold  of  it  or  near  it.  By  catcl 
ing  hold  as  close  as  possible  to  the  shoot  < 
runner  you  can  produce  a  long  ster 
which  makes  it  better  for  bunching, 
have  seen  people’catch  hold  close  to  tl 
bloom  to  pick  them,  and  instead  of  ha 
ing  a  stem  four  or  five  inches  long,  thi 
get  one  half  an  inch.  The  Violet 
spoilt,  of  course,  and  if  done  many  dm 
you  will  soon  lose  a  bunch. 

-Do  not  crush  them  together  in  yo 
hands,  like  we  see  the  children  pickii 
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the  Primroses,  or  you  will  need  twice  as 
many  for  a  bunch,  besides  spoiling  them. 
This  I  found  out  when  the  Violets  were 
1  scarce.  By  studying  economy,  you  may 
learn  a  great  many  things. 

Do  not  tie  them  tight,  or  you  will 
bruise  the  stems.  You  only  need  it  just 
tight  enough  to  hold  them  together.  Put 
the  matting  round  twice,  half  way  down 
the  stem,  that  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
hold  them.  Tie  in  a  bow,  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  untied.  This  is  my  experience 
of  Violet  picking  and  bunching,  and  I 
hope,  if  practised  by  others,  they  will  find 
it  an  improvement  on  the  children’s  way. 
We  do  not  get  them  all  the  year  round 
so  plentifully  as  we  are  having  them  now, 
so  let  us  make  the  most  of  them. 

W.  H.  Snelgrove. 

- - 

Tomatos 


And  Their  Management. 


A  few  words  on  the  culture  of  the 
Tomato  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to 
amateurs.  The  seed  must  be  sown  thinly 
in  pans  or  boxes,  and  as  soon  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  well  up  they  must  be  kept  near 
the  glass,  a  nice  gentle  heat  being  main¬ 
tained  in  the  greenhouse  from  the  time 
of  sowing.  Give  plenty  of  fresh  air  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  transplant  into  five  or  six-inch  pots. 
After  that  is  done,  keep  them  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible. 

Then  prepare  the  border  18  inches  in 
width,  being  quite  enough  on  each  side  if 
required  for  Tomatos  only.  Cover  the 
slates  or  boards  forming  its  border  with 
cinders  and  ashes,  and  then  lay  on  some 
old  stable  manure  four  or  five  inches 
deep.  After  this  add  some  good  soil  to 
the  depth  of  4  in.,  thus  making  up  the 
border  to  a  total  depth  of  about  8  or  9  in. 
This  is  much  deeper  than  the  majority  of 
growers  make  the  borders,  but  for 
rmateurs  it  is  the  safest. 

If  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots 
.vhen  they  are  6  or  7  in.  high  afnd  planted 
n  the  border  12  in.  apart  and  trained  to 
me  stem  only,  on  strings  or  wires,  giving 
rlenty  of  air,  they  will '  do  well.  In 
mmmer  leave  air  on  day  and  night  and 
give  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
Sprinkle  soil  on  the  root  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  surface,  and  give  liquid 
manure  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  Nip 
jut  all  side  shoots.  When  they  have 
•eached  the  top  of  the  glass,  say  6  or  7 
:eet  high,  nip  off  the  tops  and  let  the 
strength  go  to  swell  the  fruit.  This  has 
jeen  my  method  for  6  or  7  years,  and  I 
lave  always  been  successful  and  obtained 
good,  healthy,  and  heavy  crops. 

C.  Allen. 

- 4-f4 - 
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Hardens  and  Sea  Air. 

Seaside  gardens  and  orchards  are  said 
o  be  the  most  productive  provided  there 
s  protection  from  winds.  The  effect  of 
he  sea  air  upon  vegetable  growth  is  re- 
narkable.  It  improves  the  cropping  ca¬ 
pacity  of  greenstuff,  it  acts  like  magic 
lpon  flowering  plants  and  fruit  trees,  and 
s  a  great  protector  against  frosts. 
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A  Well-Grown  Clivia 


/  (Clivia  miniata  superba). 


At  the  present  time  there  is  not  so 
much  activity  in  the  improvement  of 
Clivias  as  there  was  about  a  decade  ago. 
The  ease  with  which  they  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  the  length  of  time  they  keep 
in  bloom  are  good  recommendations  for 
the  cultivation  of  these  plants  by  those 
who  have  warm  conservatories  to  fill  in 
winter  and  spring. 

The  illustration  shows  a  well-grown 
plant  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  im¬ 
provements,  and  is  here  used  to  show  the 
effect  a  large  plant  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing.  It  was  grown  from  a  single  cut¬ 
ting  or  offset  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
years,  and  carried  about  twenty  trusses 


be  grown  either  in  a  stove,  intermediate 
house,  or  in  a  greenhouse,  from  which 
frost  is  just  kept  out  in  winter.  It  is 
not  a  bulbous  plant,  although  it  has  the 
appearance  of  one,  but  may  be  compared 
rather  to  the  South  African  Lily  (Agap- 
anthus),  but  is  even  more  decidedly  ever¬ 
green  than  that.  The  point  of  resem¬ 
blance  is  that  both  have  thick,  fleshy, 
fibrous  roots,  and  are  of  easy  cultivation 
in  pots. 

Those  who  have  no  convenience  for  a 
plant  about  2\  ft.  to  3  ft.  wide  with  twenty 
trusses  of  bloom  can,  however,  have 
plants  as  small  as  they  like.  Each 
crown  or  tuft  of  leaves  with  roots  may 


Clivia  miniata  superba. 


of  bloom,  perhaps  more  as  they  come  in 
succession.  The  flowers  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  variety  are  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet, 
and  produced  in  large  numbers.  Be¬ 
sides  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  which 
come  up  in  succession  during  several 
weeks  in  spring,  the  plant  has  a  special 
value  of  its  own,  inasmuch  as  the  leathery 
strap-shaped  leaves  are  evergreen  and  al¬ 
ways  give  the  house  a  well-furnished  ap¬ 
pearance  when  not  in  bloom. 

Stove  heat  is  not  necessary,  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  wild  plant  came  from  South  Africa, 
but  it  is  very  accommodating,  and  may 


constitute  a  whole  plant,  and  this  will,  of 
course,  throrv  up  one  good  truss  of  flowers 
in  their  season.  If  well  grown,  these 
flowers  will,  of  course,  be  larger  than 
those  produced  on  large  plants,  which 
cause  such  competition  amongst  the  roots 
in  a  pot.  Just  when  the  flower  stem  is 
being  throw'n  up  liquid  manure  may  be 
given,  and  that  will  increase  the  size  of 
the  flowers.  Large  plants  have  a  special 
value  for  those  who  have  the  convenience 
of  plenty  of  space,  which  can  be  filled 
with  an  evergreen  plant  whether  in  bloom 
or  not. 
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SPECIALITIES  6  NOVELTIES 

CARTERS  SUNRISE  TOMATO, 
2/fe  &  3/6  per  packet. 

CARTERS  SCftRLET  EMPEROR 


ifper  packet  2 4perpinf  4&per  quart 

CARTERS  QUITE  CONTENT 


l£per  packet  per  \  pint*. 

CATERS  SRGE  FLOWERED 
SWEET  PEAS, 

an  THE  FINEST  UP-TO-DATE  VARIETIES 
•  SEPARATE  OR  MIXED  • 

3^  6^  6  V~  per  packet 

ALL  POST  FREE 


i'£ 


,  HIGH  HOLBORN, 
DORw.c. 

hi  55^  Qucerv Victoria  Street,  E.C 

site  Mansion  House  Station  • 

d  Price  List  Post  Free. 
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lawxvs. 

Under  the  above  title,  a  small  book  of 
54  pp.  is  being  published  by  Messrs.  Sut¬ 
ton  and  Sons,  Reading.  This  deals  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  cultivation  of  grass,  ex¬ 
pressly  intended  for  garden  lawns,  tennis 
lawns,  bowling  greens,  croquet  grounds, 
putting  greens,  and  cricket  grounds.  It 
is  well  illustrated  with  examples  of  per¬ 
fectly  kept  lawns,  and  the  literary  part 
deals  with  the  soil  and  how  it  should  be 
treated.  Other  subjects  that  require  close 
attention  by  those  who  are  laying  down, 
renovating  or  otherwise  altering  their 
lawns  are  soil,  grass  slopes,  drainage, 
weed  seeds  in  the  soil,  enriching  the  soil, 
surface  preparation,  selection  of  seeds, 
quantity  of  seed  sowing,  worm  casts,  mow¬ 
ing,  etc"  Some  people  interested  in  lawns 
like  to  prepare  the  ground  for  themselves 
or  else  to  superintend  it,  and  also  get  the 
proper  kind  of  seeds  This  book  gives  a 
list  of  the  most  suitable  species  of  grass 
for  making  good  lawns.  Most  of  the 
grasses  named  are  of  a  wiry  nature  or 
otherwise  are  suited  for  different  kinds  of 
soil,  and  all  these  things  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Some  of  the  Clovers 
and  Yarrow  are  also  used  when  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  particular  games 
conducted  upon  such  lawns.  A  number 
of  weeds  are  also  mentioned  and  the 
methods  of  destroying  them.  The  book 
is  obtainable  from  the  authors  for  is. 


5ka  of  tU 

After  so  many  years  of  enthusiastic 
cultivation  it  is  but  right  and  proper  that 
the  Chrysanthemum  should  have  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,. 
F.R.H.S.,  and  Foreign  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 


Society,  has  been  collecting  every  book 
on  Chrysanthemums  coming  in  his  way. 
He  has  published  a  list  of  these  books, 
evidently  intended  for  the'  benefit  of  our 
French  neighbours,  as  the  text  is  mostly 
in  French,  except  in  dealing  with  books 
by  English  writers,  when,  of  course,  the 
language  is  English.  The  various  books 
or  general  treatises  are  classified  under 
the  name  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
have  been  written.  England  heads  the 
list-  as  to  the  number  of  books  written  in 
this  country,  and  France  follows  with  a 
very  respectable  number  of  books  written 
by  their  own  cultivators.  Books  on  the 
subjects  have  also  been  written  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
United  States,  Holland,  Channel  Islands, 
Italy,  New  Zealand,  Portugal  and  Japan. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  only  three  books 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  written  by 
Japanese  growers.  The  pamphlet  has 
been  written  at  the  request  of  French  ex¬ 
hibitors  when  Mr.  Harman  Payne  was 
acting  as  a  member  of  the  jury  at  Paris 
in  November  last.  At  the  end  he  gives 
a  list  of  the  publications  of  societies, 
which  would,  of  course,  include  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  favourite  flower,  though  not 
necessarily  always  cultural. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦  " 

.  .  THE  .  . 

Ghost  Plant. 


A  writer  in  “  The  American  Botanist' 
mentions  a  number  of  plants  under  the 
above  heading  which  are  characterised  b; 
being  more  or  less  entirely  devoid  of  the 
green  colouring  matter  of  plants  gener 
ally.  Such  must  either  be  parasites  o 
saprophytes  living  upon  live  plants  o 
dead  ones.  We  have  a  plant  in  thi 
country  closely  allied  to  the  so-callei 
Indian  Pipe,  and  the  following  is  wha 
is  said  of  the  latter  : — - 

1;  Plants  without  green  leaves  arealway 
degenerates.  They  are  beggar  o 
burglar  plants,  and  are  distinguished  b 
the  fungus-like  growth  _of  their  deepb 
buried  roots  and  their  corpse-like  bio: 
soms.  The  destitute  organism  of  th 
parasite  or  saprophyte  is  usually  reco] 
nised  in  many  of  our  common  woodlan 
plants.  The  family  of  Monotrppacea 
consists  of  twelve  species,  all  of  which  ai 
parasitic.  One  of  the  species  most  fr< 
quently  seen  is  the  Indian  Pipe  or  Corp: 
Plant  (Monotropa  uniflora),  which  grov 
among  decayed  leaves  in  dark  wood 
The  blossoms  readily  suggest  a  clay  pi] 
with  its  nodding,  bell-shaped  bowl  on  tl 
end  of  a  long  waxen  pipe  stem.  Tl 
Indians  knew  the  flower  long  ago  as  tl 
Calumet  or  Pipe  of  Peace.  Others  call) 
it  later  the  Flower  of  Immortality  or  tl 
Ghost  Plant,  on  account  of  its  pure  whi 
garb.  The  whole  plant  turns  black  wh( 
bruised,  and  as  soon  as  the  waxy  peta 
of  the  flowers  have  fallen,  the  seed  ca 
sule  becomes  erect  and  loses  the  pipe-id 
character  of  its  flowering  season.  V\a 
derers  through  the  August  woodlan 
scarcely  recognise  these  as  flowerii 
plants,  and  believe  them  to  be  some  sc 
of  fungus.” 
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Chrysanthemums. 


Work  for  March- 


Where  a  good  number  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  required  for  decorative  pur¬ 
ges,  the  single-cutting-in-a-thumb-pot 

■.-stem  of  propagation  is  often  found  to  be 
ijo  tedious.  One  of  the  simplest  and 
Lsiest  systems  for  striking  cuttings  is  to 
;e  flqi  boxes  about  18  inches  by  24  inches 
nd  7  inches  deep,  covering  the  bottom 
ith  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  rubble, 
nd  over  this  about  4  inches  of  a  mixture 
f  sifted  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  in 
qual  proportions.  This  must  be  pressed 
own  fairly  solid,  and  finished  off  with  an 
/en  surface  into  which  to  dibble  the  cut- 
ngs  in  rows,  just  clear  of  each  other, 
iking  care  to  make  each  one  firm  at  the 
ase,  and  also  to  label  each  variety  in 
jch  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  confu- 
on  when  the  time  comes  for  removing 
re  young  plants. 

Having  watered  the  cuttings  in  by 
reans  of  a  rosed-watercan,  sheets  of  glass 
lould  be  placed  on  the  boxes,  and  the 
etails  of  ventilating,  removing  accumu- 
ited  moisture,  etc.,  be  attended  to  as 
dvised  for  pot-struck  cuttings. 

When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  and  suffi- 
ientlv  hardened  to  the  air,  they  can 
asilv  be  taken  up  with  a  small  hand-fork 
nd  potted,  when  any  surplus  plants  may 
e  returned  to  the  boxes  in  much  wider 
ows  until  plantingout  time,  when,  on 
he  boxes  being  carried  out  to  the  border, 
he  plants  can  be  removed  and  set  out 
.ith  hardly  any  check  to  their  growth. 

If  these  plants  have  the  necessary  at- 
ention  in  the  way  of  staking,  tying,  weed; 
ng.  etc.,  through  the  summer  and  .ape 
aken  up  in  September  and  potted  or  re- 
>oxed,  the  single-flowering  kinds  and  a 
;reat  number  of  the  Japanese  decorative 
•arieties  will  produce  a  nice  lot  of  good 
lowers  for  cutting,  and  in  addition,  a 
rerv  healthy  stock  of  cuttings  for  another 
eason. 

Any  plants  of  the  show  varieties  that 
lave  been  potted  up  a  sufficient  length 
>f  time  for  the  roots  to  have  reached  the 
1  ides  of  the  35-inch  pots,  should  now  be 
e-potted  into  those  6  inches  in  diameter, 
using  soil  that  has  been  cut  into  rather 
arger  lumps  than  that  used  for  the  first 
lotting,  but  having  similar  proportions 
if  soils  and  manures.  The  potting  must 
le  firmly  done  and  a  small  stick  be  put 
0  each  plant  before  it  is  returned  to  the 
rame,  where  moister  and  closer  condi- 
ions  must  be  maintained  for  the  first 
rew  days  until  they  begin  to  get  hold  of 
he  new  soil,  when  a  good  watering  should 
le  given  and  more  air  admitted. 

The  following  Japanese  exhibition 
/arieties  should  show  a  first  or  “break” 
lud  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
nonth,  otherwise  the  points  of  the  shoots 
must  be  nipped  out  to  cause  a  break  in 
:he  growth  at  this  season,  as  these  varie- 
:ies  are  best  flowered  on  a  second  crown 
bud  : — W.  A.  Etherington,  Miss  Phyllis 
Chittenden,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Eves,  Ben  Wells, 


Charles  Hickling,  Mrs.  Norman  Davis, 
Miss  Miriam  Hankey,  and  W.  Jinks. 

Among  varieties  that  should  make  a 
break  by  the  end  of  the  month  or  be 
pinched  for  first-crown  buds  are : — 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mdme.  Oberthur, 
Mdme.  G.  Rivol,  and  Mdme.  P.  Radaelli. 

These  pinchings  must  not  be  done  at 
potting  time,  but  always  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  growth. 

R.  Barnes. 


was  to  watch  the  larva  of  the  lacewing 
fly  at  work  holding  the  aphis  with  its  jaws 
and  sucking  the  juices  from  the  body.  In 
some  respects  it  was  unfortunate  to  the 
gardener  that  Nature  had  ordained  more 
enemies  in  the  insect  world  than  friena-:, 
and  means  had  to  be  found  to  eradicate 
many  of  these  pests  with  the  aid  of  fumi¬ 
gants  and  insecticides.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  many  friends  were  destroyed.  Un¬ 
like  animals,  insects  had  no  lungs,  but 
breathed  through  long  tubes  called 
trachiea,  running  through  the  body  and 
limbs,  and  in  many  instances  ways  had 
to  be  found  for  stopping  these  tubes, 
whilst  others  were  destroyed  by  poisonous 
juices  placed  in  their  haunts. 

- - 


The  Double  . 


Insect  Friends  and  Insect  Foes. 

Lecturing  before  the  members  of  the 
Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mu¬ 
tual  Improvement  Society,  Mr.  H. 
Withers,  of  South  Croydon,  described  the 
life  history  of  some  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  insects  found  in  gardens  and  fields. 
Often,  he  said,  little  friends  in  the  insect 
world  are  destroyed  through  ignorance 
of  their  usefulness.  Amongst  those  to  be 
encouraged  are  the  ladybird,  whose  larva 
feeds  upon  aphides,  the  golden-eyed  fly, 
ants,  and  many  of  the  Ichneumon  flies. 
The  lecturer  remarked  how  interesting  it 


-  Lobelia  - 


(Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard). 

Last  year  some  of  our  correspondents 
complained  of  the  dearness  of  mis  Lo¬ 
belia,  but  having  been  twelve!  months 
more  in  cultivation  it  should  now  be 
cheape'r,  and  those  who  wish  to  grow  it 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  it. 
It  is  a  strong  grower,  making  a  very  large 
number  of  shoots,  but  the  plant  is  of  very 
compact  form,  making  globular  masses, 
and  for  this  reason  may  not  be  suitable 
for  ever)-  purpose.  Last  year  was  not 
verv  suitable  for  it  flowering  out  of  doois 


Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard. 
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on  account  of  the  general  lack  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  frequent  rain.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  where  it  was  planted  fully  exposed 
to  direct  sunshine,  it  flowered  well  late  in 
the  season.  Plants  we  noticed  formed 
globular  masses  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter, 
and  as  the  shoots  were  very  closely  gradu¬ 
ated  as  to  length,  the  flowers  were  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  double,  the  centre  being  filled  up 
with  smaller  petals  of  a  dark  blue  colour. 

jf  or  conservatory  work,  young  plants 
might  be  shifted  on  from  small  pots  to 
larger  ones  to  encourage  growth  until  the 
plants  are  of  considerable  size.  Then 
they  could  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  in  situations  where  they  will 
be  fully  exposed  to  sunshine.  This  will 
ensure  their  flowering  freely.  When  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  used  to  stimulate  growth. 
Out  of  doors,  however,  we  believe  rather 
light,  or  sandy  soil  would  give  more  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  production  of  flowers, 
and  no  doubt  when  the  plant  gets  com¬ 
mon,  it  will  be  tried  under  such  condi¬ 
tions. 

- - 

The  Saturday  Hall-Holiday. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  have  from  time  to  time  wanted 
to  venture  upon  this  subject  in  the  pages 
of  The  Gardening  World,  and  trusting, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  you  will  allow  me  a 
small  space  in  which  to  ventilate  it.  I 
have  read  at  different  times  a  number  of 
essays,  some  pleading  for  and  others 
against  the  Saturday  half-holiday ;  but  as 
I  am  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  push 
the  movement,  being  in  a  place  where  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  is  an  established 
thing,  and  as  I  have  been  here  since  1907, 
I  think  1  can  with  confidence  offer  a  few 
serviceable  remarks. 

I  am  sure  that  employers  would  never 
miss  the  two  hours  from  two  o’clock  till 
four,  as  in  most  establishments  four 
o’clock  is  generally  the  leaving-off  time. 
We  find  great  benefit  from  our  half-holi¬ 
days  here,  as  this  establishment  is  situ¬ 
ated  about  five  miles  from  a  town ;  the 
married  men  especially  appreciate  it,  as 
they  can  go  to  the  town  shopping  in  the 
afternoon  instead  of  in  the  evening,  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  like  to  see  it  become  a  general 
thing  in  every  establishment  throughout 
the  country,  as  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  gardener  highly  deserves  a  half-holi¬ 
day  once  a  week,  as  well  as  any  other 
trade  worker ;  and  the  single-handed  gar¬ 
dener  even  more  than  others  where  a 
large  staff  of  men  is  kept ;  also  where  our 
younger  branches  indulge  in  cricket  and 
football,  and  where  a  large  number  be¬ 
long  to  the  Volunteers.  It  therefore  gives 
them  a  chance  of  seeking  a  little  plea¬ 
sure,  which  I  am  certain  is  honestly 
earned. 

I  hope  some  other  readers  of  the 
“G.W.”  will  assist  to  forward  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  so  help  our  fellow-men  who 
are,  so  to  speak,  prisoners,  and  deprived 
of  this  Saturday  half-holiday.  The  gene¬ 
ral  adoption  of  this  week-end  holiday 
would  without  doubt  strengthen,  rather 
than  weaken,  the  ranks  of  professional 
gardeners.  ;  . 

Yours  truly, 

Hollington.  J.  Nibbs. 


The  above  is  the  name  of  the  best 
known  Edelweiss,  which  grows  on  the 
mountains  of  Europe.  It  is  also  as  hand¬ 
some  as  any  and  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  many  people  annually  risk 
their  lives  in  collecting  it  or  trying  to 
upon  the  Alps.  It  is  not  quite  so  bulky 
as  the  Himalayan  species,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  neater  for  cultivation  either  in  pots 
or  on  the  rockery.  The  best  plan  of 
dealing  with  it  is  to  treat  it  as  a  bien¬ 
nial.  Seeds  sown  during  March,  April 
or  Mav  will  make  little  rbsettes  of  leaves 
during  the  course  of  the  summer,  and 
may  be  established  upon  the  rockery  early 
in  September  or  kept  in  a  cold  frame  and 
planted  out  about  the  end  of  March. 

Some  light  soil,  consisting  of  about 
equal  portions  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 


sand,  may  be  made  up  and  put  in  6  in. 
pots  after  they  have  been  well  crocked. 
When  the  seedlings  have  formed  little 
rosettes  fit  to  handle,  they  may  be  potted 
off  singly  or  dibbled  in  at  equal  distances 
all  over  a  pan  of  light  soil.  In  both 
of  these  instances  the  plants  may  be 
flowered  in  the  pots  or  planted  out,  as  the 
cultivator  desires. 

During  winter  there  is  some  liability 
of  losing  some  of  the  plants  out  of  doors, 
owing  to  the  wet  and  changeable  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  climate,  and  not  to  the  actual 
cold.  In  its  native  habitats  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  the  temperature  must  often  be  very 
low,  but  that  cold  being  continuous, 
keeps  the  plants  resting,  it  may  be,'  under 
a  covering  of  snow.  In  no  part  of  this 
country,  except  on  the  mountains,  would 
the  plants  be  kept  resting  in  this  way  in 
the  average  of  winters,  so  that  is  where 
the  difficulty  lies  in  growing  this  plant 
out  of  doors.  The  best  plan  is  to  select 
a  well  drained  situation,  somewhat  ele¬ 
vated  and  exposed  to  light  and  air  from 
all  quarters.  This  make's  the  plant 


hardy,  and  the  elevated  situation  keeps  it 
fairly  dry  about  the  roots. 

During  the  second  season  it  throws  up 
stems  3  in.  to  6  in.  high.  The  lower 
leaves  are  spathulate  and  greyish  gfeen, 
while  the  leaves  on  the  stem  are  still  more 
grey,  while  the  bracts  surrounding  the 
small  flower  heads  are  of  a  clear  silvery 
grey  colour.  The  specific  name  (Leonto- 
podium)  is  derived  from  the  fanciful  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  clusters  of  the  flower 
heads  and  their  bracts  to  the  woolly  foot 
of  a  lion.  The  plants  are  short-lived  in 
this  country,  so  that  if  seeds  are  ripened 
they  should  be  saved,  but,  in  any  case, 
it  will  be  almost  necessary  to  sow  a  few 
seeds  annually  to  have  the  Edelweiss  in 
flower  on  the  rockery  each  succeeding 
year. 


Trees  in  Churches. 

The  parish  church  of  Ross,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  possesses  some  singular  ecclesias¬ 
tical  “ornaments”  in  two  fine  Elm  tree? 
flourishing  one  on  each  side  of  the  pev 
where  once  sat  the  famous  “Man  of  Ross,' 
John  Kyrle.  They  are  fabled  locally  tc 
have  sprung  up  as  a  token  of  Divine  wratl 
against  a  profane  rector  of  Ross,  who  hac 
cut  down  some  trees  which  Kyrle  hac 
planted  in  the  churchyard.  Trees  in  01 
on  churches  are  not  uncommon.  A 
Kempsey,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  a  large  Horse-chestnut  tree  ha 
grown  in  the  chancel  from  the  tomb  0: 
Sir  Edmund  Wylde,  who  died  about  1629 
On  the  tower  of  Fishtoft  Church,  neai 
Boston,  grows  ajusty  Beech,  and  a  simi 
lar  tree  may  be  seen  on  the  tower  0: 
Culmstock,  in  Devonshire.  Apart  fron 
intrinsic  beauty,  the  parish  church  0 
Crick,  in  Northamptonshire,  is,  or  wa: 
recently,  remarkable  for  two  trees  grow 
ing  out  of  the  masonry  about  fifty  fee 
from  the  ground. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Bedding  plants,  such  as  Zonal  Geraniums 
id  Calceolarias,  are  now  growing  freely, 
he  former  will  be  potted  separately  from 
e  boxes,  and  the  latter  will  be  growing 
>ace  since  they  were  topped.  It  will  be 
Issible  to  ascertain  the  total  number  avail- 
ile  for  bedding  purposes,  and  as  it  will 
■rhaps  be  known  how  many  are  really  re¬ 
fired  to  fill  all  the  beds,  one  will  be  able 
make  up  any  deficiency — if  any  exists — in 
e  .stock.  .  If  the  heat  in  the  hotbed  is  de¬ 
filing,  put  on  a  thick  lining  all  round  it, 
;ing  stable  litter  and  leaves  mixed;  fail- 
g  the  litter,  put  on  leaves  alone ;  they  will 
-eatly  assist  in  keeping  in  the  heat,  and 
le  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  hotbed  at 
is  season,  because  it  is  so  useful  for  the 
•opagation  of  cuttings  of  different  kinds 
plants,  and  also  for  the  raising  of  seed- 
ngs. 

'uning  Roses. 

This  very  important  work  must  now  be 
>ne.  Amateurs  who  really  understand  the 
quirements  of  the  Rose  know  how  to  prune 
e  bushes.  But  there  are  thousands  of  ama- 
urs  and  others  who  love  the  Rose  equally 
ell,  but  do  not  understand  how  to  prune 
e  trees,  and  as  pruning  is  such.a  very  im- 
>rtant  item  in  the  management,  I  have 
•awn  a  sketch  showing  the  proper  way  to 
•une. 

Fig.  i  shows  an  unpruned  standard  tree, 
irst,  cut  out  cleanly,  with  a  very  sharp 
life,  all  decayed  branches  where  these  are 
•und,  .then  cut  away  all  very  weakly  shoots, 
pecially  where  such  tend  to  cause  undue 
owding.  If  the  centre  of  the  tree  is  over- 
owded  with  ordinary-sized  wood,  cut  away 
e  branches  as  shown  by  the  double  lines 
,  and  not  as  shown  by  the  single'  lines  B 
x>ve.  The  remainder  of  the  branches 
lould  be  cut  off  as  denoted  by  the  cross 
nes  C.  Always  prune  to  a  bu"d  which 
lints  outward. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  to  prune  a  dwarf  Rose 
ish  in  the  same  way.  Very  strong-grow- 
ig  varieties  should  be  pruned  to  about  five 
ids  from  the  base  ;  medium  to  three  buds, 
id  weaker  growers  to  two  buds. 

awns. 

Roll  the  lawns  twice  each  week,  especially 
|ffer  any  rainfall,  and  once  each  week  if  the 
eather  is  dry,  as  after  the  month  of  April 
filing  will  not  have  much  effect  upon  the 
round.  Never  roll  twice  in  succession  the 
ime  way. 

ulbs. 

Keep  the  surface  soil  loose  by  frequent 
ght  hoeing  where  whole  beds  are  devoted 
>  them;  and  in  cases  where  bulbs  are  grow- 
lg  in  beds  where  such  plants  as  Arabis, 
ilenes,  and  Myosotis  are  also  established, 
irefully  loosen  the  soil  with  a  pointed 
tick.  This  treatment  opens  the  pores  of 
ie  soil  and  admits  the  heat  from  the  sun. 

reatment  of  Other  Beds. 

Remove  all  decayed  leaves  and  weeds  and 
lake  good  any  gaps  where  such  plants  as 
’olyanthuses,  Pansies,  .Wallflowers,  and 
lyosotis  have  died, 
lerbaceous  Borders. 

Where  these  have  not  been  dug,  do  the 
'ork  at  once,  and  continue  to  transplant  Del- 
hiniums,  Pyrethrums,  and  similar 


Figs,  i  and  2. — Showing  how  to  -prune  ( / ) 
a  standard  Rose  tree ;  and  (2 )  a  dwarf  Rose 

bush. 


Fig.  g. — A  Gooseberry  tree  entwined  with 
black  cotton  or  thread,  to  frighten  off  birds. 


subjects.  Slugs  >are  fond  of  the  young 
shoots  of  these  plants,  eating  out  the  tender 
crowns.  Closely  examine  every  plant,  and 
protect  them  by  scatterings  some  ashes  on 
them. 
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The  Fruit  Garden. 

Gooseberries  in  Cold  Districts. 

The  buds  of  Gooseberry  trees  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  are  much  damaged  every  year  through 
the  attacks  e:  birds.  It  is  just  when  the 
buds  are  opening  that  the  birds  attack  them, 
but  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  scare  them 
away  by  entwining  black  cotton  or  thread 
from  branch  to  branch  to  form  a  rough  net¬ 
work,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  cotton  will 
decay  in  time,  but  not  until  it  has  served 
its  purpose.  Birds  do  much  damage  in  a 
short  time,  if  they  are  not  scared  away, 
and  as  other  food  is  available  for  them  at 
this  season  they  do  not  return  to  the  Goose¬ 
berries  when  once  frightened. 

Pears. 

Bullfinches  destroy  Pear  buds  wholesale, 
even  when  the  latter  are  well  advanced  ;  and 
I  have  observed  that  the  variety  William’s 
Bon  Chretien,  when  grown  as  a  standard, 
suffers  most.  Of  course,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  use  thread  on  Pear  trees,  but 
if  two  pieces  of  glass,  preferably  old  mir¬ 
rors  broken  up,  be  suspended  from  a  bough 
near  the  centre  of  the  tree  by  pieces  of  string 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  pieces  clang  to¬ 
gether,  the  birds  will  forsake  the  tree.  Bull¬ 
finches  are  easily  frightened  by  strange 
noises,  and  by  the  sudden  flashings  of  the 
mirrors  as  they  swing  to  and  fro. 

Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  Trees. 

There  is  a  very  good  show  of  blossom  on 
trees  growing  on  walls,  and  the  opening 
buds  are  somewhat  later  than  usual,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  recent  mild  weather.  But 
this  fact  is  a  point  in  their  favour,  as  the 
flowers  will  stand  a  chance  of  escaping  some 
frosts,  perhaps.  Anyhow,  one  must  cover 
the  trees  with  nets,  or  tiffany,  every  night, 
and  also  keep  the  blooms  dry. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Transplanting-  Leeks. 

Leeks  of  medium  size  may  be  grown  from 
seeds  sown  in  April,  but  large  specimens 
are  the  result  of  earlier  sown  seeds.  Stunted 
plants  are  not  desirable,  and  they  will  be 
stunted  if  the  seedlings  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  shallow  boxes  too  long  in  spring. 
Select  a  good  open  position,  and  well  enrich 
the  soil  with  rotted  manure,  then  transplant 
the  young  plants  in  rows  eight  inches  apart 
and  four  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  At  first  a  few  mats  may 
be  put  on  a  rough  framework  at  night,  but 
the  plants  will  be  quite  hardy  enough  to 
withstand  the  usual  kind  of  weather  at  this 
season,  and  make  satis  factor}'’  progress  with¬ 
out  being  covered. 

Winter  Spinach. 

In  some  kinds  of  soils  Spinach  plants  sud¬ 
denly  die  in  winter  time,  while  in  others 
they  succeed  well.  During  a  dry  spell  of 
weather  hce  the  ground  between  the  rows 
and  remove  all  decaying  leaves,  and  whole 
plants,  too,  if  any  be  in  bad  health. 

Spring  Cabbages. 

Everybody  who  grows  early  Cabbages  wel¬ 
comes  the  time  when  the  hearts  are  fit  to  cut. 
In  order  to  hasten  the  growth,  hoe  the  soil 
between  the  rows  twice  each  week ;  never 
mind  about  weeds,  if  there  is  not  one  to  be 
seen  so  much  the  better,  but  still  continue 
to  hoe  the  soil.  And  once  a  fortnight  put 
on  a  dressing  cf  nitrate  at  the  rate  of  two 
ounces  per  square  yard. 

Other  Work. 

Plant  Potatos  ;  sow  seeds  of  English  and 
French  Horn  Carrots  in  a  warm  border,  and 
more  summer  Spinach. 

Foxglove. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Grape  Vines. 

Grape  Vines  will  now  be  in  various  stages 
of  development,  according  to  the  amount  of 
heat  given.  Those  which  are  in  flower  must 
have  the  bunches  shaken  each  day  when  the 
air  of  the  house  is  nicely  dry  ;  some  growers 
pinch  out  the  point  of  the  shoot  when  two 
good  leaves  have  formed  beyond  the  bunch 
of  Grapes,  but  this  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
proceeding,  and  the  better  way  is  not  to  stop 
the  shoot  until  the  space  it  has  to  fill  is  all 
but  filled.  'Thus,  four  or  even  six  leaves 
are  not  too  many  to  leave  beyond  a  bunch 
if  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them.  Later 
Vines  should  have  obviously  weak  and  super¬ 
fluous  shoots  removed  while  they  are  quite 
small,  but  on  no  account  should  the  shoots 
on  each  spur  be  reduced  to  one  only  thus 
early,  even  if  the  one  selected  bears  a. bunch 
of  embryo  Grapes.  Far  better  retain  two 
shoots  per  spur  for  a  time,  then, if  one  breaks 
in  tying  down,  the  reserve  shoot  can  take 
its  place,  and  thus  avoid  a  blank. 

The  Main  drop  of  Tomatos. 

The  present  time  is,  in  my  experience,  the 
best  of  the  whole  year  at  which  to  sow  the 
main  crop  of  Tomatos,  either  for  indoors 
or  out.  Carter’s  Sunrise  has  proved  itself 
such  a  marvellous  cropper,  both  under  glass 
and  in  the  open,  that  I  strongly  advise  all 
those  who  have  not  yet  given  it  a  trial  to 
do  so.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  m  a  well- 
drained  pan  or  pot,  and  as  they  are  large, 
they  should  be  placed  in  position  singly, 
about  half  an  inch  apart.  Stand  the  pan 
in  a  light  part  of  the  house,  and  do  not  give 
more  water  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  singly  into 
small  pots  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  third, 
or  true,  leaf,  keeping  them  well  down  in 
the  soil,  and  potting  quite  firmly. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 

A  few  pots  brought  in  now  will  almost 
grow  themselves  ;  that  is,  compared  with  the 
work  involved  in  the  growing  of  those 
guinea-a-pounders  mentioned  in  “G.W.” 
recently.  The  soil  should  be  well  pressed 
down  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  if  frost 
has  loosened  it  at  all,  and  a  little  fresh 
compost  may  also  be  added.  Stand  the  pots 
on  a  light  and  warm  shelf  where  they  are 
not  exposed  to  direct  cold  draughts,  and 
give  them  an  abundance  of  water  at  all 
times.  Earlier  plants  should  have  their 
fruits  reduced  in  number,  for  a  few  fine 
berries  are  always  more  appreciated  than 
many  little  ones. 

Azaleas  after  Flowering. 

These  plants  are  often  very  unfortunate  in 
that  their  owners  lose  interest  in  them  after 
they  have  finished  flowering.  Instead  of 
this,  they  should  have  increased  attention  if 
a  good  crop  of  flowers  is  to  be  forthcoming 
next  year.  Move  them  into  the  warmest 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  keep  them  well 
syringed  until  they  have  almost  finished 
making  their  new  growth,  then  gradually 
aocustom  them  to  outdoor  conditions,  and 
summer,  them  in  the  open  air.  If  any  need 
repotting,  do  the  work  as  soon  as  the  new 
shoots  commence  to  grow. 

Sowing  Eucalyptus  Seeds. 

The  Eucalyptus  is  such  a  distinctive  plant, 
either  in  the  greenhouse  or  the  flower  gar¬ 
den,  that  everybody  should  give  it  a  trial. 
In  the  cold  greenhouse  it  is  especially  valu¬ 
able,  for  it  remains  green  and  attractive  all 
the  winter  without  fire  heat.  The  seeds  are 
best  sown  singly  in  small  pots  ;  or  put  two 
seeds  in  each  pot  and  throw  away  the  weakest 
seedling.  Any  light  soil  and  situation  in 
the.  greenhouse  will  do  for  the  seeds,  as  they 
are  very  good  natured.  The  young  plants 
should  be  grown  along  rapidly  by  frequent 
repottings,  and  not  allowed  to  become  pot- 


bound  in  their  early  stages.  A  good  plan 
to  follow  with  them  is  to  plunge  the  pots 
in  the  lawn  at  the  end  of  May,  and  leave 
them  out  of  doors  all  the  summer ;  of  course, 
watering  them  as  required.  In  the  autumn 
they  can  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  be  found  very  acceptable  all 
the  winter. 

Shading  the  Greenhouse. 

A  little  shade  at  this  season  is  decidedly 
beneficial  to  many  plants,  more  particularly 
seedlings,  potted  off  cuttings,  and  plants  in 
flower.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  run 
down  the  blinds  directly  the  sun  shines,  and 
leave  them  down  for  hours  together.  Far 
better  reserve  a  portion  of  the  house  for 
plants  that  need  shading,  and  shade  only 
that  part  by  some  local  means,  such  as  a 
mat  or  two,  or  even  a  newspaper  inside  the 
house.  Too  much  shade  draws  the  plants 
up  tall  and  straggly,  and  so  weakens  them 
that  they  never  give  satisfactory  results. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

The  value  of  these  becomes  more  and  more 
recognised  as  the  years  roll  on,  but  there 
are  still  many  greenhouse  owners  who  do 
not  appreciate  them  at  their  full  worth.  They 
give  a  little  trouble  if  grown  entirely  in 
pots,  but  if  planted  out  after  they  have 
grown  to  a  fair  size,  and  potted  up  to  flower 
in  autumn,  they  are  exceedingly  easy  to 
manage.  Seeds  should  be  sown  now,  the 
seedlings  pricked  off  into  pans  early,  next 
transferred  to  small  pots,  and  thence  put 
in  the  open  garden  at  the  end  of  May.  A 
sunny  spot  and  good  soil  are  needed  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  returns. 

Bulbs  after  Forcing. 

There  is  no  room  for  flowered-out  bulbs 
now  in  the  greenhouse,  and  all  such  should 
be  got  into  a  cold  frame  at  once.  If  frame 
room  is  scarce,  turn  them  out  of  their  pots 
and  pack  them  .as  closely  together  as  possi¬ 
ble.  They  are  only  of  value  for  planting 
out  to  give  cut  flowers  another  year,  so  that 
this  treatment  is  quite  gcod  enough  for 
them.  Of  course,  these  remarks  only  apply 
to  what  are  known  as  Dutch  bulbs,  i.e.,  Daf¬ 
fodils,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  etc. 

Sl'NNYSIDE. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Deciduous  Demdrobiums. 

Amateurs  in  possession  of  a  stove  house 
might  at  the  present  season  have  their  at¬ 
tention  drawn  to  the  species  .and  hybrids  be¬ 
longing  to  this  class  of  Dendrobiums.  The 
present,  being  the  season  when  the  plants 
may  be  seen  in  flower,  affords  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  suitable  selections.  As 
they  practically  .all  need  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  to  grow,  those  who  are 
successful  in  growing  one  or  more  of  this 
ckass  may  depend  that  the  same  success 
may  be  obtained  with  others,  when  afforded 
like  treatment.  In  prominent  Orchid,  places 
Dendrobiums  are  out  of  favour  and  little 
attention  is  paid  at  the  present  time  to  their 
cultivation.  As  usually  follows  the  result 
of  Orchidists  discarding  the  cultivation  of 
certain  classes  of  Orchids,  amateurs  reap 
the  benefit  of  being  .able  to  secure  plants  for 
a  reasonable  outlay,  so  that  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  desirable  plants  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  a  price  well'  within  the  reach  of 
the  most  modest  cultivator. 

Do  Not  Unduly  Excite  Growth. 

I  advised  some  time  ago  that  unless  plants 
were  required  for  early  flowering,  they 
should  be  permitted  to  come  on  of  their 
own  accord,  giving  ,a  little  more  warmth 
and  moisture,  just  sufficient  to  encourage 
but  not  to  excite  growth  of  the  flower  buds, 
until  such  time  as  the  buds  themselves  could 
be  distinctly  seen.  When  the  plants  have 


reached  this  stage,  which  should  be  abou 
now,  more  liberal  treatment  may  be  given 
Afford  all  the  available  light  that  may -lx 
safely  done  without  the  risk  of  scorching 
and  by  placing  the  plants  in  a  positior 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  roof  glass 
the  colour  and  general  quality  of  the  flowen 
will  be  improved  after  the  flowers  have  be 
oome  fully  expanded. 

Using  Plants  for  Decorative  Purposes. 

If  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  cooler,  drie 
house,  out  of  the  reach  of  direct  draughts 
the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  perfection 
We  use  the  plants  when  in  flower  for  cr 
dinary  decorative  purposes  in  the  house  a 
well  as  the  flowers  for  cut  flower  purposes 
Plants'  before  being  put  under  cooler  treat 
ment  should  have  some  of  the  moistun 
dried  from  .the  potting  compost  and  on  no  ac 
count  should  they  be  used  for  decorativ. 
purposes  when  the  compost  is  in  a  saturate< 
condition.  Little  or  no  harm  is  done  wbei 
the  compost  Is  in  a  dry  state,  but  when  we 
the  least  cold  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  chec 
great  enough  to  destroy  all  roots  in  th 
compost.  T'he  same  remark  will  apply  to,  i 
wet,  all  kinds  of  plants  with  pseudo-bulbs 
such  as  will  retain  moisture  sufficient  for  , 
considerable  period.  This  fact  should  alway 
be  borne  in  mind  when  plants  are  requirei 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

Repotting  Requirements. 

As  these  plants  pass  out  of  flower  th 
new  growth  will  be  found  to  grow  rapidh 
as  soon  as  the  new  roots  make  their  appeal 
ance  from  the  base  of  these  advancin 
growth  any  repotting  requirements  nece; 
sary  may  be 'attended  to.  It  will  often  b 
found  that  during  the  resting  season  th 
sphagnum  moss  on  the  surface  of  the  pottin 
compost  will  have  died.  It  does  not  alway 
follow  that  under  such  circumstances  plant 
must  necessarily  be  repotted.  Where  th 
plants  are  in  good  condition  and  the  pottin 
compost  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  an 
dead  matter  on  the  surface  may  be  remove, 
and  replaced  with  fresh  material.  Whe 
repotting  give  ample  drainage  and  avoi 
any  great  bulk  of  potting  material  about  th 
roots  of  the  plants.  Equal  portions  o 
chopped  green  sphagnum  moss  and  fibrou 
peat  intermixed  with  coarse  sand  is  th 
most  suitable  potting  compost. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

TRADE  NOTICE. 

New  Folding  House  Steps. 

Heathman’s  lattice  steps  have  bee 
well  known  for  many  years,  but  had  th 
disadvantage  of  being  6  inches  thick  whe 
closed,  and  it  is  an  item  of  public  ii 
terest  to  record  the  fact  of  a  great  in 
provement  having  been  effected  to  enabl 
them  to  fold  up  so  that  the  closed  thici 
ness  is  now  only  2§  inches.  The  sy 
tem  of  construction  combines  very  ligl 
weight  with  great  strength,  and  it  is 
boon  to  shippers  to  save  freight  by  ti 
close  packing  of  (hese  steps.  They  ai 
also  made  without  the  supporting  legs  i 
close  to  only  inches  thick  and  open  '■ 
6  inches  width  of  tread,  which  is  vei 
comfortable  for  the  feet  of  the  users.  Tl 
works  of  Heathman  and  Co.  at  ParsoD 
Green,  London,  S.W.,  are  again  heir 
enlarged  to  meet  the  increasing  demar 
for  this  firm’s  clever  inventions. 

- - 

Coltsfoot  in  London. 

Any  space,  says  a  morning  paper,  whic 
could  by  any  possibility  hold  a  seed, 
left  empty  in  London,  means  so  mar 
square  yards  of  Coltsfoot  within  si 
months.  .  •  j 
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porcipg  Potatos  in  Pots. 


Vagrant  Thoughts 

on  Spring. 

By  PETER  PENN. 

Now,  Winter  on  his  ice-bound  car 
Is  rattling  north,  o  er  crag  and  scar ; 

The  thrush  and  blackbird  cheery  sing, 
Blowing  the  bugle  note  of  Spring- 

Saving,  “Coming!  Coming!  Coming! 

The  bpring  is  coming,  man,  to  thee!  ” 

February  fill-dyke  well  sustained  its 
role  of  the  morose  and  the  lachrymose, 
and  in  its  latter  days  added  to  its  dripping 
laurels  by  treating  us  to  the  heaviest 
drenching  of  the  winter.  Then,  as  though 
in  emulation  of  its  boisterous  successor, 
it  provided  a  gale  of  cyclonic  and  destruc¬ 
tive  impetuosity,  finally  taking  its  exit  in 
quite  dramatic  fashion  amid  rain  storms, 
blizzards,  and  pyrotechnic  displays  which 
made  everybody  uncomfortable,  set  the 
timid  Snowdrops  and  other  imprudent 
firstlings  of  the  infant  year  cowering  in 
their  sodden  retreats',  and  the  too  pre¬ 
vious  little  songsters  shivering  in  their 
feathers.  I  don’t  imagine  anybody  is 
sorry  February  has  gone,  though  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  admonition  conveyed  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  distich,  like  a  certain  date  in 
November,  “should  not  be  forgot.” 

“All  the  months  in  the  year 
Curse  a  fair  Februeer,” 

says  the  sage  couplet,  and  that  being  so, 
February  ought  to  be  embarrassed  with 
benedictions.  In  behaving  badly  she  has 
done  well. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN 
EARLY  HOMEGROWN  TUBERS. 


Forcing  Potatos  in  pots  is  one  of  the 
iinplest  methods  of  obtaining  a  few  early 
tome-grown  tubers,  three  good  varieties 
hat  lend  themselves  to  forcing  being 
Sharpe's  Victor,  Sutton’s  May  Queen,  and 
■lyatt’s  Ashleaf.  Seed  Potatos  for  grow- 
ng  in  pots  must  be  carefully  selected, 
diole,  medium-sized  tubers  being  the 
test,  and  these  must  be  placed  on  end, 
>road  end  upwards,  in  a  shallow  box  hav- 
ng  the  bottom  covered  with  leaf-soil  and 
ie  stood  in  gentle  warmth  on  a  ereen- 
louse  shelf  exposed  to  the  light  as  much 
1  s  possible,  to  induce  them  to  sprout  be¬ 
fore  they -are  planted.  Potatos  with  only 
>ne  or  two  sprouts  or  shoots  are  the  best 
or  the  purpose  in  question,  and  all 
prouts  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
f  the  strongest  should  be  rubbed-  out, 
.nd  as  soon  as  the  retained  shoots  are 
bout  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length 
•he  tubers  may  be  planted. 

Ten  and  twelve-inch  pots  are  suitable, 
he  former  being  large  enough  to  take  two 
ubers  and  the  latter  three.  The  pots 
aust  he  well  drained  with  broken  crocks 
=nd  rough  compost  siftings,  and  the  soil, 
diich  should  be  of  a  loamy  nature,  have 
ome  old  hotbed  manure  and  road  scrap- 
Qgs  mixed  with  it.  The  soil  should  be 
•laced  in  the  greenhouse  for  a  few  days 
iefore  required-for  planting,  in  order  that 
ts  temperature  may  be  the  same  as  that 
n  which  the  tubers  have  been  sprouted. 
Tie  seed  must  be  planted  so  that  the 


shoots  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  those  in 
the  large  pots  are  best  planted  low  down, 
so  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  some 
three  inches  below  the  pot  rim,  this  pro¬ 
viding  space  for  top-dressing  or  earthing- 
up  when  the  plants  require  it. 

A  temperature  of  55  degrees  will  be  suit¬ 
able  and  quickly  cause  growth  to  make 
its  appearance  above  the  surface,  after 
which  the  plants  should  be  liberally  sup¬ 
plied  with  tepid  water,  to  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing  nicely.  As  soon  as  they  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  a  top-dressing  or  earthing-up 
of  rich  soil  should  be  given.  The  large 
pots  should  be  filled  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  rims,  whilst  the  smaller  pots  will  re¬ 
quire  a  zinc  collar  fitting  to  each  rim,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch,  to  provide  space  for 
the  top-dressing.  After  the  plants  have 
been  earthed-up,  weak  liquid  manure 
may  be  given  twice  a  week  until  the 
haulms  commence  to  turn-  yellow,  when 
stimulants  must  cease  and  also  water  be 
gradually  withheld,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  •‘ubers  will  be  ready  for  use. 

-  ORTUS. 

-—+++ - 

B.Iue  Tits  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Blue  tits  are  very  largely  vegetable 
feeders  and  great  destroyers  of  fruit,  es¬ 
pecially  Pears.  A  habit  of  theirs  is  to 
peck  holes  in  Pears  near  the  stalk,  which 
lets  in  the  rain,  wasps,  etc.,  and  finally 
rots  and  destroys  the  fruit; 


Nature's  ways  are  very  often  grim  and 
often  very  relentless.  In  the  unbringing 
of  her  gentle  progeny,  the  flowers, she  does 
not  spare  the  chastening.  Days  of  fitful 
sunshine  now  alternate  with  lashings  of 
icy  blasts,  with  deadly  frost  grips,  and 
pitiless,  numbing  torrents.  Qreat  is  the 
slaughter  among  the  innocents  that  the 
harvest  of  blooms  may  be  forthcoming  in 
their  greatest  perfection.  The  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  as  inexorable  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  graceful,  delicately-fashioned  blos¬ 
soms  that  deck  field  and  garden  often 
come,  like  most  things  of  worth,  out  of 
great  tribulation. 


And  now,  as  W.  C.  Bryant  sang  years 
ago, 

The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind  and  clouds  and  changing 
,  skies ; 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast 

That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

This  is  not  merely  poetry,  but  in  some 
respects  a  true  prediction  in  so  far  as  the 
present  year  of  grace  is  concerned. 
March  has  brought  us  more  snow  and 
more  rain,  but  it  is  time  to  cry  “Halt!  ” 
to  these.  For  March,  too,  has  its  own 
special  duties  to  fulfil  in  the  economy 
of  things,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not 
belie  its  blustering  reputation.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  “the  maniac  winds” 
with  which  she  is  usually  credited  have 
not  “gone  bellowing  by.”  The  world 
needs  badly  drying,  and  the  sooner  the 
surplus  of  moisture  is  driven  from  the  soil 
and  we  get  some  of  that  dust,  which  every 
self-respecting  March  ought  to  provide, 
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the  sooner  we  gardeners  can  commit  to 
the  care  of  mother  earth  the  little  seeds 
which  are  to  fructify  and  bring  summer 
to  us,  and  adorn  and  beautify  and  make 
fragrant  the  world  in  which  we  live. 


In  February  days,  ’twixt  snow  and  sun, 

Earth  halts  and  hovers,  set  in  dubious 
ways. 

Yet  even  in  February,  as  Blackmore 
says,  “  the  foot  of  spring  is  on  the  earth,” 
and  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  of 
the  passing  of  winter.  But  in  March,  in 
spite  of  its  rough  and  cutting  ways,  the 
signs  of  reviving  life  of  the  golden  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  months  to  come,  grow  more 
pronounced.  The  pathway  begins  to 
sparkle  with  flower  gems,  buds  are  swell¬ 
ing,  the  feathered  choirs  are  practising. 
We  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  happy  anti¬ 
cipation.  Hope  is  the  predominant  note 
in  the  world,- and  all  animate  things  feel 
the  pulses  of  their  being  quicker  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  return  of  the  sun  and  the 
glad  awakening  of  Nature. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  that  pageant  of 
miracle,  spring,  and  quite  soon  shall  be 
able  to  sing  in  the  tuneful  lines  of  Fiona 
Macleod : 

The  Bells  of  Youth  are  ringing  in  the 
gateways  of  the  South, 

The  bannerets  of  green  are  now  un¬ 
furled  ; 

Spring  has  risen  with  a  laugh,  a  wild- 
rose  in  her  mouth, 

And  is  singing,  singing,  singing  thro’ 
the  world. 

- - 

\Vargrave  and  District  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Scott,  of  the  Hermitage  Gar¬ 
dens,  Twyford,  Berks.,  read  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  entitled  “Do  Plants  Sleep?” 
He  referred  to  the  various  movements 
noticed  in  certain  plants  at  different  times 
of  the  day  according  to  the  varying  state 
of  the  weather,  temperature  and  light. 
He  advised  all  gardeners  to  notice  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  plants  under 
their  care,  and  perhaps  some  day  the 
question  may  be  solved.  A  good  discus- 
.sion  followed,  and  many  other  points  were 
dwelt  upon.  There  were  several  good  ex¬ 
hibits,  viz..  Hyacinths  in  pots,  Lachena- 
lias,  and  Coelogyne  cristata,  the  former 
by  Mr.  Blencowe  and  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Pope,  being  awarded  a  cultural  certi¬ 
ficate. 

Cigars  from  London-grown  Tobacco. 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  Tobacco  made  from  leaves 
grown  in  this  country.  The  authorities 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park, 
have  evidently  wished  to  go  one  better 
than  this  by  procuring  seeds  from  various 
countries  where  Tobacco  is  grown  and 
growing  a  crop  from  such  seeds  actually 
in  Regent’s  Park.  The  aroma  and  taste 
does  not- appeal  to  everyone,  but  possibly 
patriotism  and  London  pride  will  induce 
many  at  least  to  smoke  one  cigar.  They 
are  to  be  labelled  Flor  de  London,  as  it 
has  not  only  been  grown  in  London,  but 
also  manufactured,  including  the  wrap¬ 
per,  bunch  and  filler.  Some  of  the 
cigars  .were  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall  on  the  5th  and  6th  inst.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition. 
—“Tobacco.” 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  ana 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2674.  Plants  to  Fill  a  Greenhouse. 

I  have  just  completed  the  construction  of 
a  greenhouse  (roft.  by  20ft.).  Can  you  in¬ 
form  me  of  an  address  where  I  might  be 
able  to  get  a  stock  of  plants  really  cheap  ? 

I  am  thinking  that  perhaps  you  may  know 
of,  or  have  enquiries  from,  those  who  are 
giving  up  their  greenhouses  and  wish  to  get  < 
rid  of  their  things.  (C.  Brian  Smith, 
Radnor.) 

In  last  week’s  Gardening  World,  p.  iv., 
you  will  find  very  cheap  offers  of  greenhouse 
plants.  We  have  heard  of  no  one  wishing 
to  dispose  of  their  greenhouse  plants,  but 
from  our  own  point  of  view  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  getting  young  plants  direct  from  the 
growers,  as  they  would  be  more  easy  to  grow 
into  proper  shape  by  commencing  with 
vigorous  young  stuff.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  you  will  get  plants  of  very  large  size 
at  such  low  prices,  but  they  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  young  and  fresh,  whereas  if 
you  get  old  plrnts  from  greenhouses  where 
people  have  got  tired  of  them  it  probably 
means  that  the  plants  are  overgrown  as  to 
■size  or  they  have  been  greatly  neglected. 
We  have  seen  collections  of  Orchids  where 
the  owner  had  got  tired  of  them,  and  we 
were  not  surprised  when  we  saw  the  poor 
quality  of  the  plants. 

2675.  Plants  in  a  Late  Vinery. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  plants  are  suitable 
to  grow  in  a  late  Vinery?  W7ould  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  or  Orchids  do,  and  can  you  re¬ 
commend  anything  else?  I  am  presuming 
that  Ferns  will  be  suitable.  I  just  keep  the 
frost  out  in  winter.  (B.  Y.,  Sheffield.) 

Several  of  the  Begonias  would  give  satis¬ 
faction  under  those  conditions,  including  B. 
metallica  and  some  of  the  numerous  varie¬ 
ties  of  B.  Rex.  We  should  not  recommend 
Fuchsias,  unless  you  take  them  out  imme¬ 
diately  after  they  are  started  and  put  them 
in  a  greenhouse  where  they  will  have  the 
advantage  of  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  they  could  only  be  kept 
during  winter  when  the  leaves  are  off  the 
Vines  and  until  they  have  just  started  into 
Sfrowth  in  spring.  Several  Orchids  could 
be  grown  there,  but  particularly  those  which 
do  not  require  a  high  temperature.  We 
should  name  Cypripedium  insigne  and  its 
varieties,  C.  leeanum,  C.  spicerianum,  C.  ve- 
nustum,  and  others  of  that  class.  A  very 
large  number  of  Ferns  can  be  grown  under 
those  conditions,  including  Pteris  Wimsettii, 
P.  serrulata,  P.  cretica,  P.  tremula,  Las- 


traea  aristata,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  A.b. 
minus,  A.b.  fabianum,  Blechnumoccidentale, 
Lomaria  gibba,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.c. 
gracillimum,  A.  formosum,  A.  hlspidulum, 
and  varieties  of  A.  Capillus-Ve'neris.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  fine  foliage  plants  would  succeed 
in  a  late  Vinery,  including  Aralia  elegan 
tissima,  A.  Sieboldii,  Aspidistra  luridi 
variegata,  Ficus  elastica,  F.  repens,  F.r 
minima,  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  and  A.  phi 
mosus.  There  are  several  flowering  plant; 
that  might  be  grown  there  at  certain  time: 
of  the  year,  but  would  do  better  if  taken  oui 
and  placed  in  a  cooler  and  better  ventilated 
structure  when  the  Vines  are  coming  intc 
leaf.  Amongst  these  we  should  name  Fuch¬ 
sias,  Heliotropes,  Hydrangea  paniculata. 
H.  hortensis,  Cytisus  fragrans  (Genistai. 
Daphne  odora  (indica),  Plumbago  capensis. 
and  other  plants  of  that  class.  The  Cypri- 
pediums,  Ferns,  and  Begonias  could,  ol 
course,  be  kept  all  the  year  round.  When 
the  Vines  are  in  full  fruit,  however,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  plants  beneath  them, 
especially  when  the  Vines  are  carrying  ripe 
fruit,  because  the  berries  will  be  liable  tc 
damp  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  house. 
W7ith  careful  management,  however,  vot 
could  overcome  this  difficulty  even. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2676.  Hyacinths  with  Long  Leaves. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  give 
me  a  little  enlightenment  as  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — I  am  growing  a  few  Hyacinths  in 
doors,  some  in  pots  and  some  in  glasses. '  In 
one  or  two  cases  the  leaves  seem  to  grow  s< 
much  faster  than  the  flowers  that  the  lattei 
seem  entirely  suppressed.  I  am  of  opinior 
that  perhaps  I  gave  the  ones  in  pots  to< 
little  water  at  first.  Would  this  cause  the 
trouble?  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  bulb: 
in  glasses  present  a  more  even  appearance 
and  the  bloom  is  asserting  itself  to  bettei 
advantage.  (G.  F.  Barton,  Essex.) 

We  scarcely  think  that  the  shortness  ol 
the  flower  stems  was  due  to  the  soil  bein£ 
kept  on  the  dry  side.  After  the  pots  an 
full  of  roots  these  hardy  bulbs  should,  ol 
course,  have  plenty  of  moisture  by  just  keep 
ing  the  soil  moist.  You  do  not  tell  us  th« 
conditions  under  which  you  kept  the  pot; 
after  the  bulbs  were  potted  in  autumn.  B 
you  pot  them  up  in  September,  the  pot; 
could  be  stood  out  of  doors  a  couple  ol 
months  at  least,  plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre 
If  you  could  give  them  space  in  a  cole 
frame,  however,  it  would  answer  the  purpose 
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better,  because  you  can  leave  them  there  un¬ 
til  you  want  to  place  them  under  warmer 
conditions  in  the  house.  The  pots  should, 
of  course,  be  plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre,  and 
have  a  covering  of  that  over  the  top  of  them. 
As  soon  as  roots  are  formed  the  flower  stem 
will  then  begin  and  push  up  into  this  fibre. 
If  the  flower  stems  are  r  in.  to  15  in.  above 
the  soil  in  the  pot  that  will  give  them  the 
advantage  of  the  leaves,  and  they  will  al¬ 
ways  keep  ahead  provided  you  stand  the 
pots  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light 
close  to  the  glass  of  a  window  or  a  green¬ 
house.  If  you  have  not  the  convenience  of 
a  cold  frame  and  must  grow  the  Hyacinths 
indoors  from  the  first  then  you  could  place  a 
bowl  over  the  top  of  the  larger  pots  contain¬ 
ing  several  bulbs,  or  you  can  place  a  cup 
over  the  crown  of  the  bulbs  where  there  is 
only  one  in  each  pot.  This  keeps  them  in 
darkness,  and  while  the  flower  stems  will 
push  up,  the  leaves  do  not  make  so  much 
headway.  We  have  seen  instances  of  what 
you.  name,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  due  to 
the  weak  light  at  the  time  the  bulbs  were 
making  their  growth,  and  they  had  not  been 
plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre  to  keep  them  dark 
in  their  early  stages.  The  room  may  also 
have  been  rather  warm,  thus  causing  the 
leaves  to  go  ahead  much  faster  than  the 
flower  stems,  but  even  in  such  a  case  if  the 
plants  had  been  stood  against  the  window, 
we  think  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty. 

2677.  Palm  Injured. 

Could  you,  or  any  of  your  staff,  tell  me 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  spots  on  the  Palm 
leaves.  It  has  only  been  in  my  possession 
for  about  six  weeks.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
the  disease  and  how  to  treat  the  Palm.  (G. 
Cropwell.) 

We  have  examined  your  Palm,  but  fail  to 
find  any  resemblance  to  any  of  the  Palm 
diseases  met  with  in  this  country.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  you  have  had  it  out  of 
some  warm  house,  and  that  when  placed  in 
your  room  it  has  been  exposed  to  too  low 
a  temperature  and  the  leaves  have  got 
frosted.  This  might  have  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  time  it  left  the  grower  and  your 
house.  The  tissues  about  the  middle  of  the 
leaves  have  got  frosted  and  killed,  then  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  dried  through  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture.  In  examining  the  fronds  we  found 
some  red  spider  and  scale.  You  could  make 
up  a  strong  solution  of  soapsuds  and  wash 
the  leaves  with  a  sponge,  making  sure  that 
you  get  rid  of  the  scale  in  places.  A  small 
blunt  piece  of  wcod  would  serve  to  move  the 
scale  without  injuring  the  leaf.  Then  the 
withered  tips  of  the  leaves  could  be  clipped 
off  to  make  the  plant  look  as  respectable  as 
possible  until  it  makes  fresh  leaves,  which 
it  should  do  during  the  summer  if  you  have 
it  in  a  sunny  window.  The  two  leaves  you 
sent  us  were  very  badly  punished,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  the  other  leaves  on  the  plant 
were  still  in  good  condition. 

2678.  Azalea  Dropping  its  Leaves. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  inform  me 
of  the  reason  why  an  Azalea  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  me  is  dropping  all  its  leaves 
whilst  in  full  bloom  and  apparently  health}'. 

I  have  it  in  a  sunny  window  in  a  room  where 
very  little  gas  is  used.  Can  you  also  inform 
me  whether  it  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and  if  so,  what  treatment?  (Lawyer,  Beds.) 

There  are  several  reasons  why  your  Azalea 
might  have  behaved  in  this  way.  Some 
varieties  are  liable  to  lose  many  of  their 
leaves  during  the  winter  months.  Possibly 
the  plant  was  taken  from  a  warm  house  with 
a  moist  atmosphere,  on  which  it  was  placed 
to  bring  it  into  bloom  early.  Then  the  sud¬ 
den  change  from  those  genial  conditions  to 
the  dry  and  cool  atmosphere  of  your  house 
might  have  caused  the  result  you  name.  The 
plant  may  at  some  time  or  other  have  been 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root  for  a  time, 


and  this  would  cause  the  dropping  of  the 
leaves.  We  presume  it  is  an  Indian  Azalea, 
and  if  so  the  leaves  should  be  evergreen. 
That  being  so,  the  soil  must  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  dry.  You  should  see  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil  at  once,  and  have  it 
thoroughly  moistened  by  plunging  it  in  a 
pail  of  tepid  water  if  the  soil  is  too  dry 
to  absorb  the  water  given  it.  If  any  of  these 
suggestions  put  you  on  the  track  of  the  true 
cause  of  the  dropping  of  the  leaves  the  plant 
will  recover  itself  during  the  summer,  pro¬ 
vided  the  dryness  at  the  root  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  too  long.  Azaleas,  like 
Heaths,  must  not  be  neglected  in  the  matter 
of  watering,  otherwise  the  very  fine  roots 
may  get  killed.  Azaleas  are  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  may  be  taken  off  some  time 
in  spring  and  inserted  in  pots  of  sand  and 
peat -pressed  firmly.  The  pots  may  be  stood 
in  a  stove  or  an  intermediate  house,  watered 
with  a  rose  to  settle  the  soil,  and  then  occa¬ 
sionally  syringed  on  the  mornings  of  fine 
days  afterwards.  If  you  have  no  propa¬ 
gating  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to. place 
bell-glasses  over  the  pots  of  cuttings.  It  will 
take  some  time  to-  root,  as  growth  is  very 
slow  in  Azaleas. 


FERNS. 

2679.  increasing  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Kindly  inform  me,  if  possible,  in  next 
week’s  Gardening  World  the  best  way  to 
increase  Maidenhair  Ferns.  I  have  about 
one  dozen  plants,  four  are  in  about  6in.  to 
8in.  potSj  the  remainder  in  smaller  pots.  I 
have  cut  down  the  fronds  to  about  1  in.  of 
the  base,  and  placed  them  in  a  box,  as  re¬ 
commended  in  your  last  issue.  Should  I 
repot  now  and  divide  the  larger  roots  ?  I 
have  no  peat,  but  some  good  fibrous  loam 
and  sand.  With  regard  to  enquiry  re  my 
Tomato  seed  not  germinating  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  I  followed  your  instructions,  and 
the  seedlings  are  now  about  iin.  high  and 
look  healthy.  I  have  made  a  second  sowing, 
as  advised  by  you.  (G.,  Blackpool.) 

You  can  repot  your  Maidenhair  Ferns 
when  they  show  signs  of  commencing  to 
grow,  but  it  may  be  done  before  the  fronds 
have  made  much  advance,  otherwise  you  will 
be’ liable  to  break  some  of  them.  They  can 
be  increased  by  breaking  them  up  into 
pieces  of  convenient  size  to  go  into  60  size 
pots.  After  the  roots  have  filled  these  and 
the  plants  have  increased  in  size  you  can 
then  shift  them  into  48  size  pots,  and  from 
those  into  32 ’s.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not 
want  very  small  pieces,  you  could  use  48 
size  pots  to  commence  with.  Feeding  is  not 
necessary  fox  the  proper  cultivation  of 
Maidenhair  Ferns  if  you  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  watering.  In  mixing  the  fibrous 
loam  and  sand  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
use  a  small  proportion  of  burned  earth  or 
clay,  as  it  serves  to  give  porosity  to  the  soil. 
If  your  plants  have  been  under  fairly  warm 
conditions  during  the  winter,  they  should 
by  this  time  be  showing  signs  of  activity. 
Any  time  during  this  month  will  be  suitable 
when  you  see  them  commencing  to  grow. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2680.  Sweet  Peas. 

I  have  some  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  in  a  cold 
frame.  How  much  water  do  they  require? 
(G.  F.  Barton,  Essex.) 

It  is  not  a  question  of  giving  so  many 
pots  so  many  gallons  of  water  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  time.  The  conditions  vary  so 
much  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  say  when 
Sweet  Peas  or  any  other  plants  should  be 
watered.  If  you  would  make  a  few'  careful 
observations  with  regard  to  the  dry  or  wet 
condition  of  the-  soil  that  would  be  a  guide. 
When  the  soil  is  wet  or  suitably  damp  it  is 
very  dark  brown  in  colour,  almost  black  you 


might  say,  but  as  it  becomes  dry  it  becomes 
light  brown  or  grey,  and  before  that  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  too  far  or  too  long  you  should  give 
a  fresh  supply  of  water,  giving  sufficient 
to  wet  the  whole  ball  of  soil.  In  other  words 
you  could  fill  the  space  at  the  top  of  the 
pots  with  water  provided  always  that  the 
superfluous  water  can  drain  away  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots.  If  the  pots  were  stand¬ 
ing  on  damp  ashes  they  might  not  require 
any  water  for  weeks,  but  if  s-tood  on  bare 
stone  or  wood  the  soil  would  get  dry  in  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time,  especially  if 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  You 
should  study,  therefore,  just  to  keep  the  soil 
properly  moist. 

2681.  Annuals  for  Foliage. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  hardy  or 
half-hardy  annuals  I  can  grow  for  their 
foliage  for  cutting  to  mix  with  cut  flowers, 
such  as  Sweet  Peas,  Stocks,  Asters,  etc.  I 
sowed  some  Gypsophila  paniculata  last  July, 
but  I  understand  that  I  cannot  cut  this  much 
for  another  year.  I  am  sowing  G.  elegans, 
but  should  like  something  in  addition. 
(B.  Y.,  Sheffield.) 

The  Gypsophilas  are  really  flowering 
plants,  although  you  speak  of  them  as  being 
suitable  for  mixing  with  other  subjects  to 
lighten  their  effect.  Just  how  much  you  can 
cut  G.  paniculata  next  summer  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  plants,  but  the  tops  of 
the  stems  with  the  flowers  might  be  cut  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  plants  to  any  great  extent, 
provided  always  you  do  not  cut  much  of  the 
foliage.  We  name  a  number  of  hardv  an¬ 
nuals  that  should  prove  suitable  for  mixflng 
with  flowers  on  account  of  their  finely 
divided  foliage,  but  the  flowers  in  most  cases 
if  allowed  to  develop  are  sufficiently  con¬ 
spicuous  to  be  classed  as  flowering  plants. 
The  plants  we  mean  are  Nigella  damascena, 
N.  Miss  Jekyll,  Adonis  aestivalis,  Larkspur, 
Gilia  tricolor,  and  G.  androsacea.  Instead 
of  these,  however,  we  think  you  could  have 
much  more  appropriate  plants  for  foliage  by 
growing  such  perennials  as  Thalictrum 
adiantifolium,  Old  Man  (Artemisia  Abrota- 
num),  Balm  (Melissa  officinalis),  Balm  of 
Gilead  (Cedronella  triphylla),  Common 
Thyme  (Thymus  vulgaris),  Lemon  Thyme 
(T.  Serpyllum  citriodorus),  Statice  latifolia, 
and  S.  Limonum.  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  and  the  two  last-named  the  plants  of 
this  list  are  scented.  The  Statices  are 
flowering  plants,  but  their  flowers  are  small 
and  almost  as  gracefully  light  as  those  of 
Gypsophila  paniculata.  The  Statices  may 
also  be  dried  like  everlastings  and  used  like 
the  Gypsophila.  Some  of  the  Grasses'  are 
very  elegant  and  graceful,  and  are  much 
used  in  mixing  with  cut  flowers  for  the  sake 
of  foliage.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  are 
Lagurus  ovatus,  Briza  maxima,  B.  gracilis, 
Agrostis  nebulosa,  and  Eragrostis  elegans, 

2682.  Double  Gypsophila  paniculata. 

I  saw  a  fine  bushy  plant  of  Gypsopbi’a 
■paniculata,  double  white,  last  year.  Can 
you  say  where  I  could  get  seeds  of  it  and 
say  whether  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  stock  of 
it,  as  it  is  useful  for  drying  to  mix  with 
flowers  in  winter.  Any  information  would 
be  valued.  (G.  C,  M.,  Cheshire.) 

The  double  variety  of  Gypsophila  panicu¬ 
lata  does  not  produce  seeds.  It  has  to  be 
increased  by  cuttings,  and  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  multiply  in  this  way,  except  by  those 
who  understand  the  habit  of  it.  It  has  to 
be  increased  by  cuttings  taken  from  the  base 
of  the  plant  when  starting  into  growth  in 
spring.  Possibly  also  it  could  be  increased 
by  taking  pieces  of  the  rcot  and  inserting 
them  in  sand  or  very  sandy  soil.  Some  of 
the  dealers  in  hardy  plants  have  got  it  and 
are  able  to  increase  it  in  this  way.  so  that 
if  you  desire  to  propagate  it  you  must  get 
a  plant  and  then  try  your  skill  -  *  - r-:ra- 
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gating  it  by  the  means  above  indicated. 
Your  aims  should  be  to  get  young  plants 
with  very  little  of  the  old  plant  at  the  roots 
and  plants  will  grow  more  vigorously  when 
they  consist  wholly  of  new  structures  instead 
Of  old  pieces  of  root  which  are  liable  to  de¬ 
cay.  If  you  can  succeed  in  rooting  healthy 
small  pieces  there  should  be  no  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  growing  it  than  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  form  which  is  usually  multiplied 
by  seeds. 


LAWNS. 

2683.  Manures  for  Improving  the 
Grass. 

I  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would 
tell  me  whether  a  cwt.  of  Thomson’s  fer¬ 
tiliser  or  several  gallons  of  stable  and  cow 
■manure  liquid  would  make  the  best  feeder 
for  a  lawn  which  has  been  newly  levelled. 
The  turf  has  been  lifted  and  the  lawn 
levelled  with  leaf  mould  and  a  top_  dressing 
of  ashes,  the  turf  relaid  and  fifteen  cart¬ 
loads  of  sand  (river)  and  a  ton  of  slaked 
lime  brushed  into  the  turf.  As  the  stable 
and  cow  manure  liquid  is  always  at  hand 
the  lawn  could  be  watered  with  it  in  March 
or  April  if  you  think  that  suitable.  (M.  B., 
Scotland.) 

It  does  not  very  much  matter  what  manure 
is  used  for  a  lawn  provided  it  includes  the 
ingredients  which  have  been  found  useful 
in  stimulating  the  growth  of  grass.  Be¬ 
sides  the  manures  you  mention,  there  are 
also  the  artificial  fertilisers,  nitrate  of 
soda,  basic  slag,  which  supplies  phosphate, 
and  kainit,  which  gives  potash.  A  dressing 
of  lawn  sand  in  April  or  May  when  the  grass 
is  dry  serves  to  destroy  broad-leaved  weeds, 
as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  grass,  because  it 
contains  nitrogen.  The  leaf  mould  and  ashes 
which  you  have  used  as  a  top  dressing  would 
be  very  useful,  provided  the  ashes  were 
wood  ashes  and  not  coal  ashes.  The  slaked 
lime  is  also  useful  for  destroying  moss 
and  stimulating  the  grass,  but  we  are  not 
quite  sure  what  you  have  applied  the  fifteen 
cartloads  of  sand  for,  unless  the  soil  is 
naturally  very  heavy  and  you  wish  to 
lighten  it.  If  you  would  use  a  dressing  of 
well -decayed  cow  manure  in  the  autumn  or 
early  winter  and  give  ff  a  scuffle  now  and 
again  with  a  broom  or  a  wooden  rake,  it 
would  disappear  amongst  the  roots  of  the 
grass  soon  after  it  commences  to  grow  and 
prove  a  very  valuable  and  lasting  fertiliser. 
Prepared  manures  which  you  mention  are,  of 
course,  valuable  and  useful  for  the  purpose 
they  are  intended.  Liquid  manure  contains 
nitrogen  and  various  other  valuable  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  plani  food,  and  you  can,  of  course, 
apply  it  any  time  summer  or  winter.  You 
must  not  apply  it  during  dry  weather  in 
summer  without  first  well  diluting  it.  In 
wet  weather  you  can  put  it  on  as  strong  as 
you  like.  It  will,  of  course,  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  admirabl  v  in  stimulating  the  grass.  In 
making  enquiries  about  lawns  at  any  future 
time  it  would  be  well  to  apply  in  autumn 
or  early  in  winter,  so  as  to  give  you  time 
to  apply  the  materials  when  the  grass  is 
resting  and  not  being  much  used.,  „ 


ROSES. 

2684.  Manure  for  Roses. 

Would  you  kindly  state  which,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  best  and  most  suitable  arti¬ 
ficial  manure  for  Roses — H.P.,  H.T.,  and 
T. — one  best  calculated  to  invigorate  as  well 
as  to  stimulate  bloom.  The  soil  in  my  Rose 
garden  is  a  deep  black  loam.  (Avonhuest, 
Evesham.) 

The  greatest  stand-by  in  the  cultivation 
of  Roses,  according  to  those  who  are  culti¬ 
vators  in  a  large  way,  is  farmyard  manure. 
The  most  important  is  pig  manure,  as  it  is 
the  richest  if  well  made.  Cow  manure  fol¬ 
lows  in  utility  for  Roses.  Any  artificial 


manures  that  may  be  given  afterwards  to 
stimulate  the  Roses  are  subsidiary  to  the 
farmyard  manures.  In  the  way  of  single 
manures  some  of  the  most  important  are 
bone  meal,  superphosphates,  basic  slag,  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Wood  ashes  might  be  added  to  this  list  for 
the  supply  of  potash.  Several  of  the  com¬ 
pound  or  all-round  manures  offered  by  the 
manure  merchants  are  excellent  stimulants 
for  Roses  from  the  early  spring  till  towards 
the  end  of  August.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
go  in  for  a  supply  of  these  various  ingredi¬ 
ents  separately  you  could  ask  your  manure 
merchant  to  make  up  the  undermentioned 
ingredients  proposed  by  the  late  E.  Tonk, 
who  was  a  great  authority  on  artificial 
manures  : — Superphosphate  of  lime,  12  parts  ; 
nitrate  of  potash,  10  parts  ;  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  2  parts;  sulphate  of  iron,  1  part; 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  8  parts.  Of  this  mix¬ 
ture  you  may  use  3  lbs.  or1' 4  lbs.  to  the 
square  rod  in  April.  Scatter  evenly  all 
over  the  surface  and  then  lightly  point  it  in 
with^a  fork. 

2685.  Stocks  for  Exhibition  Roses. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
question  ?  Which  is  the  best  way  to  grow 
Roses  for  exhibition,  from  cuttings  or 
budded  on  Brier?  ,(A.  Ross,  Middlesex.) 

The  species  and  hybrids  of  Roses  that  have 
not  been  much  improved  by  comparison  with 
the  wild  ones  do  best  on  their  own  roots. 
The  most  of  the  highly-improved  modern 
Roses  do  best  when  budded  or  grafted  on 
some  suitable  stock.  The  Manetti  stock  is 
best  suited  to  H.P.  Roses  and  is  very  con¬ 
venient  for  those  who  raise  Roses  because 
budding  can  be  carried  on  all  through  the 
season  till  near  the  end  of  September.  For 
T.  and  H.T.  Roses  the  best  stock  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Brier.  This  is  sometimes 
raised  from  seeds  and  at  other  times  from 
cuttings,  and  the  latter  make  the  most  useful 
stocks  in  most  cases  for  the  Roses  just  named. 
This  stock  is  not  so  suitable  for  Roses  which 
have  been  raised  from  species  that  come  from 
China,  for  instance.  Roses  come  into  bloom 
later  when  budded  on  such  a  stock,  but  they 
are  better  and  more  durable  than  when 
budded  upon  the  Manetti.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  suitability  of  the  Manetti  as 
a  stock  for  H.P.’s,  it  has  the  fault  of  caus¬ 
ing  the  Roses  to  go  out  of  bloom  about  the 
middle  of  July,  whereas  those  on  the  Brier, 
although  a  little  later  in  coming  into 
bloom,,  continue  till  August  and  then  com¬ 
mence  blooming  again  in  September  if  the 
varieties  employed  are  in  any  way  inclined 
to  bloom  a  second  time.  In  a  general  way, 
therefore,  the  best  stock  for  Exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  would  be  the  cutting  Brier. 

2686.  Rose  Grafting. 

Will  you  oblige  by  informing  me  whether 
Roses  can  be  grafted  out  of  doors  ?  I  see 
in  my  Rose  book  that  the  stocks  should  be 
raised  in  pots  and  grafted  in  heat,  no  clay 
or  wax  being  needed.  I  have  several  Brier 
suckers  saved  from  last  year  and  wish  to 
know  if  I  can  graft  them  out  of  doors  where 
growing,  and  if  so,  whether  any  clay  or 
wax  should  be  used?  (Lawyer,  Beds.) 

It  is  not  usual  to  graft  Roses  out  of  doors 
tor  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  much 
easier  and  quicker  method  to  bud  them,  and 
this  work  can  be  continued  much  later  in  the 
season,  being  carried  out  at  a  time  when 
work  is  not  so  pressing  as  in  spring.  Your 
Rose  book  should  have  said  that  stocks  for 
Roses  should  be  established  m  pots  and 
grafted  in  heat.  In  other  words,  the  stocks 
should  be  potted  up  in  spring  and  grown 
on  through  the  summer  in  the  pots.  The 
soil  then  gets  permeated  with  roots  and  the 
Rose  may  then  be  expected  to  succeed  well 
when  budded.  If  the  top  and  roots  are  cut 
away  almost  simultaneously  it  does  not  give 
a  stock  much  chance  of  forming  a  union  with 


a  graft  which  may  be  put  upon  it.  Suffi¬ 
cient  root  pressure  can  only  be  obtained  by 
having  the  Roses  established  ;n  pots.  It 
is  quite  true  that  no  clay  or  wax  is  needed 
whefi  Roses  are  grafted  in  heat,  because  the 
operator  also  makes  sure  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  is  sufficiently  saturated  with 
moisture  to  make  it  suitable  for  propaga¬ 
tion  purposes.  You  could,  no  doubt,  graft 
the  suckers  of  Roses  out  of  doors  where  they 
are  growing,  but  you  will  require  either 
grafting  clay  or  wax  to  keep  the  moisture 
from  getting  into  the  cut  wood  and  to  keep 
out  the  air  until  the  union  has  been  formed. 
You  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  using  clay  or  wax  out  of  doors  and  not 
using  them  when  grafting  indoors.  The 
conditions  are  so  different.  Unless-  you  have 
had  some  practice  at  grafting  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  let  the  stocks  grow  until  they  are 
in  suitable  condition  to  be  budded,  as  you 
are  more  likely  to  succeed  by  that  method 
than  by  grafting,  if  only  a  beginner  at  these 
operations.  You  can  commence  budding  as 
soon  as  the  bark  can  be  easily  lifted  when 
the  proper  cuts  in  it  have  been  made.  After 
the  bud  has  been  made  and  inserted  the  cut 
is  tied  up  with  a  piece  of  matting,  worsted 
or  some  similar  soft  material  that  will  keep 
the  bark  closed  until  a  union  has  taken 
place. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2687.  Box  Edging's  Too  "Tall. 

I  have  some  Box  edging  which  has  been 
neglected  very  much  and  has  grown  i8in. 
high.  Can  I  do  anything  with  it  to  get 
dwarf  plants  again?  The  stems  are  very 
thick  near  the  ground,  with  no  shoots  or 
leaves  except  at  the  top.  (B.  Y.,  Sheffield.) 

Your  Box  edging  must  have  been  neglected 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Evidently, 
also,  the  variety  is  the  common  Box  usually 
known  as  Tree  Box  (Buxus  sempervirens), 
which  is  only  used  as  an  edging  in  those 
places  where  the  soil  is  very  heavy  and  the 
dwarf  Box  does  not  grow  freely.  The  most 
suitable  variety  for  an  edging  is  the  dwarf 
Box  (B.s.  suffruticosa).  I f  you  were  to  apply 
to  nurserymen  for  plants  of  this  dwarf 
variety  it  grows  so  slowly  that  much  less 
pruning  is  required  than  in  the  case  of  the 
tree  Box.  There' is  no  difficulty,  however, 
in  managing  either  of  the  varieties  if  you 
take  the  trouble  to  prune  the  edging  -;n 
spring  annually  after  all  danger  of  frost  is 
over.  You  can,  however,  deal  with  the 
plants  which  you  have  by  digging  them  up 
and  laying  them  on  their  sides,  so  that  you 
can  cover  the  roots  and  stems  well  up  to  the 
base  of  the  branches.  They  may  be  allowed 
to  lie  in  this  condition  for  a  twelvemonth, 
during  which  time  the  branches  will  have 
made  roots.  You  can  then  pull  the  plant 
into  pieces  of  suitable  size  and  as  even  as 
possible,  each  piece  having  some  roots.  An 
edging  could  then  be  made  up  from  these 
pieces.  Previous  to  planting,  the  ground 
should  be  evenly  dug  from  end  to  end  of  the 
line  where  you  intend  to  put  the  Box,  then 
tread  it  firmly,  lay  the  garden  line  straight, 
tightening  it  at  the  same  time,  and  then  cut 
out  a  shallow  trench  alongside  of  the  line 
by  means  of  a  spade.  The  Box  can  be  laid 
in  so  as  to  make  a  close  edging,  covering  it 
with  some  soil  to  keep  it  in  position  until  you 
can  fill  up  the  trench  and  tread  it.  After  it 
has  been  finished  you  can  then  cut  it  evenly 
along  the  top  with  the  garden  shears,  so  that 
it  will  only  be  about  qin.  high,  or  less  than 
that  if  your  pieces  of  Box  are  sufficiently 
small  to  admit  of  it.  While  waiting  for  the 
old  plants  to  make  roots  a  temporary  wooden 
edging  of  laths  or  some  other  substitute 
could  be  employed. 

2688.  Propagating  Rhododendrons. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons?  Do  they  require  to  be  grafted. 
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or  can  I  raise  named  varieties  from  seed  ?  I 
have  some  very  fine  varieties,  but  would  like 
to  increase  their  number.  They  succeed  very 
well  here  in  garden  soil  by  using  plenty  of 
leaf  mould.  (T.  W.  Lancton,  Gloucester¬ 
shire.) 

Rhododendrons  may  be  propagated  by 
grafting,  layering,  or  by  seeds.  You  can¬ 
not,  however,  get  varieties  to  come  true  to 
name  or  colour  from  seeds.  The  best  plan 
under  your  circumstances  would  be  to  layer 
them  any  time  now  between  this  and  the 
middle  of  April.  Make  a  cut  on  the  under 
side  of  the  branches  to  be  layered  ;n  the 
same  way  as- you  would  for  a  Carnat'on. 


Strong,  wooden  pegs  should  be  pushed  in  to 
hold  them  in"  position,  then  cover  them  with, 
soil,  using  plenty  of  the  leaf  mould  you 
mention.  Indeed,  a  quantity  of  this  c.uld 
be  worked  into  the  soil  around  the  bushes, 
just  where  you  intend  to  peg  down  the 
layers.  In  most  cases  they  will  have  formed 
roots  by  this  time  next  year,  when  they 
could,  of  course,  be  severed  from  the  mother 
plants  after  examining  to  see  the  condition 
of  the  roots.  Showery  weather  in  April  or 
May  would  be  the  best  time  to  lift  and  trans¬ 
plant  these  layers. 


FRUIT. 

2689.  Fruits  to  Name,  etc. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  names  of 
Apples  and  Pear  I  am  sending?  Xo.  1  is  a 
very  old  Apple,  I  believe,  but  an  excellent 
cooker  and  keeps  well.  Last  year  they  were 
larger.  Xo.  2  is  also,  I  believe,  an  old  sort, 
and  keeps  till  June.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  cooking.  Xo.  3  is  a  delicious  dessert 
Apple,  but  it  always  shrivels,  although  we 
do  not  pick  it  till  the  pips  are  black  and  the 
fruit  comes  off  readily.  Xo.  4  is  a  Pear 
which  never  grows  any  larger  with  us. 
Should  it  do  so?  It  is  most  flavourless.  I 


MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY 


For  HARDY  STUFF,  bound  to  thrive 
For  FOREST  TREES.  FRUIT  TREES.  SHRUBS.  ROSES. 
PLANTS.  BULBS,  SEEDS,  in'  any  quantity  or  variety.  State 
wants,  low  estimate  per  return. 

HEDCING  A  SPECIALITY.  Privet,  Quickthorn.  Beech, 
Plum,  Yew,  Holly,  etc.  Booklet  describing  30  sorts,  free. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  cheap  offers. 

PLANTATIONS  CHEAPLY  MADE.  LARCH  TREES,  2ft,  2/6 
dozen,  9/- 100  ;  3ft.,  4/-  dozen,  15/.  100  ;  SPRUCE  FIRS,  l|ft. 
2/6  dozen,  10/-  100  :  SCOTCH  FIRS,  2ft.,  3/-  dozen,  12,6  100 ; 
POPLAR.  8ILVER  LEAF,  rapid  growth,  very  handsome. 
P.  LOMBARDY  ipyramidal  growth), '5ft.,  4s.  6d. doz.,  15s. 
100;  7ft,  9/-  dozen,  25/-  100. 

QUICKTHORN,  1ft.,  2/6  100,  15/-  1.000  :  ljft,  5/-  100. 
PRIVET  OVAL  (large  leaf),  lift,  6,-  100,  40/-  1.000. 
BEECH,  14ft.,  61-  100.  MYROBELLA  PLUM.  l£ft..  5/-  100 
30/-  1,000.  LAUREL  ROTUNDIFOLIA,  1ft.,  2/- dozen,  8/-  100; 
14ft.,  3/-  dozen,  15/-  100. 

Tomato  Prodlglosus. — Popular  favourite,  unequalled 
for  earliness,  heavy  cropping,  flavour,  and  disease-resisting 
properties.  N umerous  testimonials  and  repeat  orders  from 
last  year's  delighted  customers.  Twice  transplanted  from 
boxes  ;  1,9  dozen,  50  for  5/- ;  extra  stout  from  pots,  with 
mould,  3/6  dozen,  with  full  cultural  directions.  Seed 
packets.  1/-  each 

Raspberry  New  Prolific.  —  Distinct  new  variety, 
bright  red  canes,  makes  6ft.  one  season.  Marvellously 
vigorous  growth,  heavy  cropper,  large  bright  scarlet  fruit, 
grand  luscious  flavour.  Young  canes,  with  massive 
fibrous  roots.  1/6  doz..  6/-  100. 

Rhubarb  St.  Martin. — Far  the  earliest  Red,  best  for 
forcing,  strong  2-year  clumps,  2/-  doz.,  10/-  100 ;  extra 
stout  clumps,  3/-  doz..  15/-  100,  carriage  forward. 

Cabbage  Plants  —Early  Rainham,  Ellams  Early,  dwarf, 
10d.  100.  Red  Cabbage,  1/-  100. 

Asparagus  Colossal  — Immense  shoots,  now  proper 
time  to  plant.  2  year,  4/- 100  ;  3  year,  61- 100. 

Cheap  Collections.— 15  assorted  Flowering  Shrubs.3/6; 
larger  selected,  6/9.  15  assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs,  3/6  ; 

larger  seleoted  6  9.  70  assorted  Shrubs  and  Trees.  10/6. 

15  assorted  Forest  Trees.  4ft.,  3/6  ;  6 -7fc.  6/9.  12  Goose¬ 
berry,  12  rtd,  12  black  Currants.  25  Raspberry  Canes,  5,6; 
halt  quantity,  3/-.  3  Apple,  2  Pear,  2  Plum,  1  Cherry.  7/6. 

6  Climbing,' 6  Bush  Roses,  3/6.  12  Choice  assorted  Bush 
Roses,  dwarf,  3/6 ;  50  for  10/-. 

Beautiful  P/ants  for  early  Spring  Blooming— 100 
Wallflowers,  50  Daisies,  50  Pansies,  50  Forget- me-Nots, 
20  Polyanthus,  20  Cornflowers.  3/9,  half  quantity,  2/9. 

Lovely  Hardy  Perennials,  (strong,  transplanted).— Co¬ 
lumbines,  Arabis,  Calliopsis.  Michaelmas  Daisy,  Cam¬ 
panulas.  Foxgloves.  Canterbury  Bells,  Oxeyea  Ea  sy, 
Indian  Pinks.  Doronicums.  Hollyhocks.  Sunflowers, 
Mlmulus.  Polyanthus.  Sweet  Williams,  Iceland  or  Orien¬ 
tal  Poppy,  Calliardias  ;  all  9d.  dozen,  strong  plants. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Climbers. -2  Virginia  Creeper,  6 
American  Bell  Vine,  2  Clematis  Vitalba,  1  Cotoneaster, 

2  Honeysuckle,  4  Roses,  2  Euonymus,  4  Hops,  6  Irish 
Ivy,  4  Perennial  Pea,  (perennial)  3/6. 

Begonias  (Tuberous)  —  My  famous  “MAXIMA 
GIGANTEA”  strain  in  first  size  tubers  only*  'average 
circumference  3  to  4  inches).  Tubers  from  this  strain 
obtained  many  prizes  for  my  customers  last  year. 
Many  single  blooms  measured  5  to  6  inches  across ! 
Yellows,  Whites,  Pinks,  Scarlets,  Coppers,  singles  2/3  doz., 
12/6  100;  doubles,  3/3  doz.,  17/6  100. 

Cloxlnlas,  choice  strain,  same  size,  2/6  doz.  with  FULL 
CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS. 

£1  worth  Vegetable  Seeds,  6/6,  half  quantity,  4'-. 
—Six  pints  Marrowfat  Peas,  early,  medium  and  late  ;  pint 
Broad  Beans;  pint  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  ;  J-pint  Scarlet 
Runners  ;  1-oz.  packets  of :  Radish,  long  and  turnip,  Cress, 
Mustard,  Spinach,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Turnip,  Carrot,  Beet; 
large  packets  of  :  Lettuce,  cos  and  cabbage.  Onion,  spring 
and  winter,  Savoy,  cabbage,  leek,  ciuliflower.  Celery,  ml 
or  white,  Cucumber,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Borecole, 
Marrow,  Tomato  ;  and  given  gratis  large  packet  Sweet 
Peas.  Carriage  paid  for  6/6,  half  for  4/-. 

Popular  Flower  Seeds  — A  collection  of  25  packets  of 
best  and  most  popular  sorts,  such  as  Nasturtiums,  Asters, 
Poppy,  Stocks,  Mignonette.  Post  free,  1/1. 

Sweet  Peas.— Collection  of  16  packets  National  Sweet 
Pea  Exhibition  Winners,  all  diffeient,  post  free,  1/3. 

3/6  and  larger  orders  carriage  paid,  unless  otherwise 
stated. 
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CLEARANCE  SALE 


GREENHOUSE.  Substantially  constructed  in  sections, 
'  ^complete  with  door,  veutila- 
-itors,  stages,  21-oz.  glass.  Any 
|bandymanoonfix.Balepr.ce 


Melon  and 
Cucumber  Frames. 

Made  of  1  jin.  well-seasoned 
-tongued  &  grooved  boards, 
with  2in.  lights,  painted 
an  1  glazed. 

1-light  Frames.  Sale  Price. 

3  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  ...  11s  6d 

4  ft.  by  3  ft .  13s  6d 

6  ft.  by  4  ft.  .  21s  Od 


2-light  Frames. 
6  ft.  by  4  ft.  ... 
8  ft.  by  4  ft.  ... 
8  ft.  by  6  ft.  ... 


Sale  Price. 
....  22s  6d 
...  27s  Od 
...  37s  6d 


GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Well-seasoned  stiles  2in.  by  2in.,  mortised 
and  pinned  to  tenoned  rails  properly  rab¬ 
beted  for  the  glass,  and  fitted  with 
2in.  sash  bars.  Sale  Prices  : 
Unglazed.  With  Glass.  Glazed, 

...  6s  Od 

...  5s  Od 

...  4s  Od 

...  2s  6d 

GALVANISED 
PEA  GUARDS— 
For  protecting  seeds  and 
youirg  plants  from  birds, 
etc.  3ft.  long,  two  ends  to 
tach  dozen.  Sale  price:  2s  6d  per  dozen,  27s  6d  per  gross. 


6  ft.  by  4  ft. 

5  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in 
4  ft.  by  3  ft 
3  ft.  by  2  ft 


2s  9d 
2s  6d 
2s  3d 
Is  6d 


9s  Od 
7s  6d 
6s  Od 
4s  Od 


Good  Sound 
Material  and 
Workmanship 
guaranteed. 

PORTABLE  HUT. 

Substantially  constructed. 
Can  be  used  for  poultry,  or 
as  cycle  houses,  workshops, 
dark  rooms,  tool  and  pot¬ 
ting  shtds,  ate. 

Sale  Prices : 

6  ft.  by  4  ft .  32s  6d 

7  ft.  by  5  ft  ...  ...  40s  Od 

9  ft.  by  6  ft  .  47s  6d 

The  Cooper  Lawn  Mower. 

THS  WORLD’S  BEST.  ( 
The  lightest-running  mower  in  the  j 
world.  For  general  efficiency  it  can-  * 
inot  be  surpassed.  It  cuts  long  or 
short,  thin  or  thick,  wet  or  dry,  any  kind,  all  kinds  of  grass. 
Usual  price:  8in.,  16/6;  10in.,  18/-;  12in.,2C/-;  14in.,  22/-.  630 
left  over  from  last  season.  Sale  price :  12/6  each,  any  size. 

Protector  for  Early  Peas,  Plants,  etc. 

3ft.  long  (rabbeted  for 
glass),5in.  deep.with  strips 
fixed  at  each  end  to  go 
down  into  ground.Painted 
with  our  patent  rot-proof 
composition.  Per  dozen 
pairs  of  sides  (to  cover 
36ft.  in  length’, sale  price, 

5s ;  per  gross  pairs  of  sides.  ai—w 

45s.  One  pair  of  ends  to  *’** 

each  dozen.  Sufficient  21-oz.  glass,  7in.  wide,  3s  3d  per  doz. 
Extra,  35s  per  gross. 

STRONG 

GARDEN  SEATS. 

Painted  and  varnished, 
wrought  iron  standards 
and  arm  rests.  Sale  prices: 
3ft.,  10/6  ;  4ft.,  14s  ;  5ft. 
(3  standards),  17/6  ;  6ft., 
21s  ;  7ft.,  24/6. 

HORTICULTURAL  TIMBER.  Etc. 
Sash-bars,  14in.,  3s ;  2in.,  3  9  ;  2Jin.,  5s ;  3in.,  5/6  per  100  ft. 
Half-glass  door,  5ft.  6in.  x  2ft.  6in.,  26seach.  Half-glass  door, 
6ft.  x  2ft.  6in,  7s  each.  Matchboards,  Jin.,  7s  ;  fin.,  9s  ;  lin., 
13s  per  square,  lin.  floor  boards  12s  per  100  square  feet. 
Feather  edged  boards,  6/6  per  square.  Unplaned  battens, 
fin.  x  lin.,  Is  ;  fin.  x  2in.,  1/9  ;  fin.  x  3in.,  2/6  ;  lin.  x  4in., 
4/6 ;  lin.  x  5in.,  5/6  ;  2in.  x  2in.,  4/6 ;  2in.  x  3in.  6/6  ;  2in.  x 
4iu .,  8/6  ;  2in.  x  5in..  10/6  per  100  ft.  run. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  SALE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Ltd. 


7  51,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Business  Hours.  9  a.m.  to  6D.m'..  Saturdays  included. 


A  Gay  Garden 
At 

Next  To  No 


Cost. 


6  Berberis,  iu  6  distinct  sorts  . 

6  Cornus.  very  useful  ornamental  shrubs 
6  Cytisus,  grand  named  varieties  of  “b'ooms  ”  ... 

6  Hypericums,  charming  “ St.  John’s  Worts” 

6  Leycestena  formosa,  white  flowers,  purple  bracts 
12  Ribes,  “Flowering  Currants,”  in  12  sorts 
6  False  Acacias,  iu  6  named  forts 
12  Salix,  beau  iful  *4  Willows,”  for  damp  positi  ns 
6  Sambucu.',  very  ornamental,  “  Elders  ” 

12  Spiraeas,  excellent  shrubs  for  any  position 
Collection  12  named  fl  >wering  shrubs 
„  12  „  Evergreen  „ 

„  12  New*  Ze  lland  Veronicas 

5  Astilbe  Japonica,  “Silver  Sheaf,”  flowers  white 

6  French  Honeysuckles,  rich  red  flowers  ... 

6  Mossy  Saxifrages,  splendid  for  carpeting 

12  Lunaria,  “  Honesty,”  beautiful  border  pi  ints 
12  Canterbury  Bells,  in  grand  mixed  varieties 
12  Hollyhocks,  sta‘elv  plants  for  the  border 
12  Primula  Vulgaris,  in  fine  colours 
12"  „  Variabilis,  really  lovely 

6, Coreopsis  Grandiflora,  “Golden  Marguerites ” 

6  ,,  Eldorado,  one  of  the  best 

BEES,  Ltd.,  14,  Wapping  Buildings.  Liverpool. 


s._d. 


3  6 
2  6 


2  0 
3  6 
3  6 
5  6 
3-  6 


1'  6 
1  6 
1*  3 
1  3 


THE  “LOUGHBOROUGH”  BOILER. 


THE  PIONEER  OF  CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  &  EFFECTIVE 
HEATING  FOR  SMALL  GREENHOUSES 

No.  1,  to  heat  50  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  ...  £2  17  -  0 

No.  2,  „  100  „  -  „  ...  4.2/6 

No.  3,  „  200  „  5  10  0 

Also  Larger  Sizes.  Complete  Apparatus  from  .4  8  ‘  0 
Illustrated  Lists  and  Testimonials  Free. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Hortioultural  Builders  &  Heating  Engineers, 

Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 

London  Office :  122,  Victoria  fir.,  Westminster,  F.W 
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should  be  very  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  a 
little  about  these.  (Jacob,.  Suffolk.) 

No.  1  is  Apple  Lady  Henneker.  The  fruit 
should  be  much  larger,  and  to  secure  this  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  it  good  cultivation. 
For  instance,  in  September,  while  the  leaves 
are  still  on  the  tree,  you  can  see  where 
crowding  takes  place  and  cut  away  some  of 
the  branches  to  let  light  and  air  play  freely 
upon  those  that  are  left.  If  too  many  fruits 
are  produced  in  a  bunch,  you  can  increase 
the  size  by  reducing  them  to  two  or  three, 
and  if  you  want  the  largest  fruit  possible 
reduce  each  bunch  to  one.  This,  of  course, 
js  meant  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  gene¬ 
rally  there  is  only  room  for  two  or  three. 
Apples  at  one  point.  During  winter  and 
also  in  summer  after  the  fruits  are  set,  a 
good  watering  now  and  again  in  dry  weather 
would  be  of  advantage,  and  if  you  use  liquid 
manure  so  much  the  better.  It  may  be  used 
as  a  dessert  or  cooking  Apple.  No.  2  is 
Apple  Lord  Raglan,  the  fruits  of  which 
should  be  larger.  It  is  only  a  cooking 
variety.  No.  3  is  Apple  Pearson’s  Plate,  a 
dessert  variety  that  is  naturally  of  small 
size.  Some  varieties  are  given  to  shrivelling 
after  being  collected  from  the  tree,  and  the 
only  provision  you  can  make  against  that  is 
to  let  the  fruits  hang  as  long  as  you  possibly 
can,  provided  the  weather  is  not  too  wir.  dy 
or  frost  too  severe.  No.  4  is  Pear  Josephine 
de  Malines.  This  is  a  dessert  Pear,  never 
attaining  a  very  large  size,  but  if  properly 
dealt  with  it  should  be  buttery,  melting, 
juicy  and  rich,  and  is  classed  as  a  valuable 
variety.  To  get  it  in  this  condition  from 
December  'onwards  you  should  take  some 
fruits  from  the  general  'heap  and  place  them 
in  some  warm  situation,  such  as  the  vicinity 
of  hot  water  pipes  or  near  a  kitchen  fire, 
where  they  will  be  decidedly  influenced  by 
the  warmth  of  the  room.  This  warmth  en¬ 
ables  them  to  complete  their  ripening  when 
they  assume  their  true  character  and  high 
quality.  If  you  have  a  heated  greenhouse 
you  could  put  the  Pears  in  a  basket  and 
stand  it  on  the  hot  water  pipes  for  a  few 
days,  and  you  will  find  that  it  makes  a  re¬ 
markable  difference  to  the  flavour. 

2690.  Seedling  Plum  Tree. 

I  have  a  seedling  Plum  tree  which  has 
made  two  seasons’  growth.  The  seed  was 
from  a  Victoria  Plum.  It  is  growing  in  the 
open,  where  it  gets  plenty  of  sun  and  mois¬ 
ture,  and  is  now  pushing  its  buds.  I  should 
like  to  grow  it  as  a  standard.  Will  it  re¬ 
quire  pruning  or  grafting  in  any  way?  If 
so,  kindly  state  when  and  how.  Any  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  treatment  of  same  will 
greatly  oblige.  (W.  J.  S.,  Essex.) 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  Plum  will  be  a 
Victoria,  though  you  raised  it  from  the  seed 
of  that  variety.  It  might  come  true  or  might 
produce  a  better  variety,  but  probably  prove 
quite  inferior  to  the  original.  If  you  desire 
to  find  out  what  is  the  quality  of  it,  then 
you  will  have  to  grow  it  to  the  fruiting  stage 
without  being  grafted.  If  you  require  ’t 
to  produce  good  Plums  then  you  will  have 
to  obtain  grafts  of  a  good  variety  and  put 
on  it.  Grafting  should  be  done  before  the 
end  of  this  month,  though  it  much  depends 
upon  the  advanced  stage  of  growth  or  other¬ 
wise.  With  regard  to  pruning  it  will  he 
necessary  to  prune  so  as  to  secure  a  stem. 
This  is  done  by  cutting  off  the  side  branches 
and  encouraging  the  top  to  grow  straight, 
so  as  to  form  a  stem.  Sometimes  this  can 
very  conveniently  be  done  if  it  is  making  a 
bush  without  a  clean  stem.  The  plan  would 
be  to  cut  it  down  rather  severely  to  a  height 
which  y<5u  can  determine  on  the  spot.  All 
the  crooked  and  branching  portion  could  be 
cut  away,  and  as  a  result  the  stem  will  throw 
out  a  number  of  shoots.  When  you  see 
which  is  going  to  be  the  strongest  cut  away 
entirely  all  the  weak  ones,  reserving  only 


the  strong  one.  When  the  stem  has  attained 
sufficient  height  for  your  requirments,  then 
top  it  in  order  to  get  a  branching  head.  The 
shoots  produced  during  the  first  summer  may 
be  shortened  at  the  winter  pruning  to  get  a 
greater  number  of  branches,  so  as  to  form  a 
head. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2691.  Goat  Moth  Caterpillars. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
question  through  the  medium  of  your  valu¬ 
able  paper  : — What  can  be  done  to  rid  trees 
of  the  Goat  Moth  caterpillar?  I  have  re¬ 
cently  had  to  cut  down  a  tree,  the  trunk  of 
which  had  a  hole  made  by  the  caterpillars 
throughout  almost  its  entire  length,  and  I 
now  have  a  similar  and  larger  tree  being 
damaged  in  the  same- way.  (S.  H.  Haines, 
Essex.)  1 

Several  expedients  are  employed  to  get  rid 
of  Goat-  Moth  caterpillars.  You  should  aim 
at  discovering  whether  any  of  them  are  pre¬ 
sent  amongst  your  trees  before  the  damage 
has  gone  too  far.  When  once  a  tree  has  been 
attacked  eggs  continue  to  be  laid  upon  it  in 
after  years,  until  the  whole  of  the  trunk  gets 
riddled  or  tunnelled  with  borings.  Usually 
they  enter  low  down  or  have  openings  there 
where  they  push  out  the  sawdust-like  chips, 
usually  named  frass.  If  you  find  such  evi¬ 
dence  amongst  your  trees  you  should  proceed 
at  once  to  deal  with  it.  A  wire  of  sufficient 
strength  may  be  pushed  into  the  hole  with 
the  object  of  crushing  the  caterpillar  in  its 
burrow.  You  can  sometimes  tell  whether  - 
it  has  been  effective  when  the  wire  is  with¬ 
drawn.  Usually  a  considerable  number  will 
get  into  a  tree,  varying  sometimes  up  to 
forty  or  fifty.  This  is  all  the  more  reason, 
therefore,  why  you  should  commence  early. 
Another  plan  is  to  inject  paraffin  into  the 
holes  by  means  of  a  jet-nozzled  syringe. 
Fumes  of  sulphur  are  sometimes  blown  into 
the  holes.  You  can  often  get  them  in  the 
resting  condition,  that  is,  as  a  chrysalis  or  - 
pupa  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows,  in 
June  or  early  July.  They  should  be  searched 
for  and  destroyed  to  save  further  laying  of  j 
eggs.  The  perfect  moths  are  rather  sluggish 
and  may  be  caught  resting  on  the  bark  of 
trees  early  in  July  when  laying  eggs.  _  They 
are  easily  recognised  by  their  large  size,  as 
they  measure  about  iin.  across  the  wings, 
which  are  of  an  ashy  white  with  brown 
markings.  If  by  chance  a  tree  gets  so  in¬ 
fested  as  to  be  riddled  by  burrows,  the  best 
plan  is  to  cut  it  down  and  split  it  open  with 
the  object  of  destroying  the  caterpillars-. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2692.  Price  for  an  Orchid. 

Please  could  you  inform  me  what  is  the 
most  money  an  Orchid  has  ever  realised  to 
your  knowledge?  (H.  Avis.) 

We  often  hear  of  Orchids  for  which  the 
vendors  want  £1,000,  but  these  are  very  fine 
varieties  which  the  owners  wish  to  keep 
rather  than  to  sell.  One  of  these  was 
Odontoglossum  crispum  apiatum.  Last  April 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Leonard  Perfect 
sold  for  £y35-  In  June  three  specimens  of 
Miltonia  vexillaria  memoria  G.  D.  Owen 
sold  for  .£1,375.  Another  Orchid  is  men¬ 
tioned  more  recently  as  -having  been  sold  for 
^1,200. 

2693.  Address. 

I  see  in  your  valuable  paper  that  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.  have  brought  out  the  new 
Sweet  Pea  The  Marquis.  As  I  cannot  get 
it  from  Eckford,  who  has  sold  out,  I  thought 
I  might  be  able  to  obtain  it  through  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.  Could  you,  therefore, 
kindly  give  me  their  address?  {E.  A. 
Flower,  Dorset.) 

The  address  is  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay,  N.B. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  FOR  1908. 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS 


at  moderate  prices 

SEND  TO 

MR.  Robt.  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


HIS  UNIQUE  LISTS 

sent  post  free  on  application, 

are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most 
Reliable  ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

Flowers  &  Vegetables 

WORTH  GROWING, 

Being  the  Selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Harkei 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs  in  the  Kingdom.  They  also  contain  ven 
useful  cultural  instructions. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

No  flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and 
trouble  if  treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection 

12  Good  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  Is.  6d 

12  Better  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  Is.  9d. 

Or  the  Two  Collections  for  2s.  6d. 

12  Best  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each  ...  2s.  Od 

Or  the  Three  Collections,  4s.  post  free, 
and  four  striped  and  four  other  varieties  added  free 
of  charge. 

NAMES  ON  APPLICATION. 

12  Newest  Varieties  ...  ...  ...  4s.  Od. 

or  what  X  consider  the  best  of  the  newest. 

The  number  of  seeds  in  these  packets  varies  ;  the  quantities 
are  stated  in  black  figures  after  each  name  : 

Agnes  Eckford  (15)  soft  blush  pink,  3d.  ;  Earl  Cromer 
(20)  mulberry.  4d. ;  Frank  Dolby  (20)  lavender,  4d. ; 
Herbert  Smith  (25)  orange  bi-color,  6d. ;  Lord  Nelson  (20) 

dark  blue,  4d. ;  Miss  Millie  Maslin  (25)  rich  crimson,  4d. ; 
Mrs  Hardcastle  Sykes  (20)  blush  pink,  6d. ;  Mrs.  Collier 
(20)  new  primrose,  4d.  ;  Nora  Unwin  (20)  white,  4d!: 
Primrose  Countess  or  Clara  Curtis  (10)  new  wavy  prim- 
rose,  6d.;  Queen  of  Spain  (20)  salmon-pink,  4d.  :  White 
Countess  (10)  syn.  or  improved  Etta  Dyke,  the  newest,  best, 
and  largest  wavy  white,  6d. 

Collections  Nos.  3  and  4,  5s. 

Primrose  Countess  and  White  Countess  may  be  had  in  pkts. 
of  25  seeds,  Is.  each,  or  6  packets  for  5s. 

Special  Price  for  the  four  collections,  7s. 


THE  BEST  TOMATOES.  , 

3d.  per  Packet  of  200  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  CUCUMBERS. 

6d  per  packet  of  10  Seeds. 

THE  BEST  ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

EXCELSIOR,  6d.  per  Packet  of  about  1,500  Seeds. 
AILSA  CRAIG,  6d.  per  packet  of  about  1,200  Seeds. 

Please  compare  thes? prices 
with  what  you  are  paying. 

ALL  OTHER  SEFDS  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND  GOOD. 


MR.  SYDENHAM’S  SEEDS  AND  BULBS 
have  been  represented  and  gained  as 
many  First  Prizes  at  London,  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Preston,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Hanley,  Shrewsbury, 
Taunton,  Wolverhampton.  &c.,  &c.,  tor  the 
past  twelve  years  as  any  firm  in  England. 

FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


iE  Gardening  World,  March  21,  1908. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

•‘Flowers  and  fruits  are  always  fit  presents. 

■Emerson.  ~  . 
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ome  things  on  earth  are  best  before  they 
gain 

heir  ripe  fulfilment.  Dawn  is  far  more 
fair 

:han  later  noontide’s  restless  heat  and 
glare ; 

he  murm’ring  brook  that  sings  a  sweet 
refrain 

las  not  the  wider  river’s  soil  and  stain ; 

he  bud,  half  opened  to  the  light,  doth 
bear 

loveliness  no  full-blown  flower  may 
wear. 

So  the  maturer  June  can  ne’er  attain 

The  dewy  freshness  of  the  early  spring 

That  singing,  makes  the  world  to 
understand 

Her  message,  till  the  human  heart  doth 
sing 

In  sympathy.  Spring  waves  her  magic 

wand 

Until  the  hidden  life  in  everything 

Doth  quicken,  making  music  in  the 
land. 

May  H.  Timms. 


CXXXV. 

A  Capital  Plant  for  Late  Autumn. 

When  the  garden  generally  is  becom¬ 
ing  rank  and  overgrown  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  few  plants  at  their  prime,  not 
merely  summer  and  early  autumn  sub¬ 
jects  in  their  latter  days,  but  subjects 
that  are  only  due  to  flower  at  this  late 
season.  Among  these  Aconitum  Wilsoni 
ranks  high.  It  has  been  introduced  for 
some  seasons  now,  but  it  is  not  so  gene¬ 
rally  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  I  saw 
it  flowering  freely  late  in  November,  and 
was  struck  with  its  excellent  decorative 
effect.  The  blue  and  white  blossoms, 
always  a  cheery-,  happy  looking  combina¬ 
tion  of  colour  that  are  large  and  borne 
well  above  the  foliage,  and  like  other 
Aconites,  this  variety  enjoys  a  moist  posi¬ 
tion  and  cool,  retentive  soil,  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  attained. 

Besides  this  plant  there  are  the  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  ; 
and,  except  in  the  south,  I  often  think 
people  err  in  growing  too  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  late  varieties.  My  own  experience 
goes  to  show  that  early-flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  perennial  Asters  con¬ 
tinue  in  bloom  quite  late  enough  and  give 
far  better  results  than  those  varieties  that 
do  not  continue  to  bloom  until  the  dull, 
dark  days. 

Colour  in  the  Garden. 

In  choosing  our  annuals,  or  the  rooted 
plants  of  any  perennials  we  may  wish  for, 
it  is  well  to  remember  what  a  good  carry¬ 
ing  colour,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  one,  is 
rose  colour.  We  cannot  well  have  loo 
much  of  it.  To  my  mind  it  is  charming 
with  the  blooming  time  of  the  Hollyhocks 
and  Phloxes  and  Carnations  to  have  this 
colour  flushing  the  whole  place,  and  to 
help  forward  this  the  annuals  may  be 
chosen  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  Daphnes. 

These  shrubs  to  my  humble  thinking 
hold  a  unique  place.  The  garden  needs 
them,  if  you  know  what  I  mean — and  no¬ 
thing  can  quite  make  up  for  the  complete 
lack  of  them.  They  do  not  become  mere 
factors  in  a  mass  of  shrubs,  but  remain 
individual,  distinct,  and,  as  it  were,  apart. 
As  I  write  D.  Mezereum  is  in  full  flower 
bud,  and  like  so  many  of  the  spring¬ 
flowering  shrubs,  it  flowers  before  its 
leaves  expand.  I  think  most  of  us  will 
allow  that  there  is  a  distinct  charm  in  this 
habit,  and  if  we  ask  ourselves  whence  the 
charm  we  acknowledge  that  instinctively 
we  associate  these  blossoms  on  bare 
branches  with  the  mystery,  the  subtlety, 
the  glamour  of  Eastern  lands.  It  is  worth 
a  great  deal  to  have  the  power  to  asso¬ 
ciate  our  garden  favourites  with  the  lands 
of  strange  delight — to  have  the  sight  of 
them  call  to  mind,  perhaps,  some  spring 
thought  of  old  Omar.  This  Daphne  is 
never  placed  more  happily  than  in  the 
rock  garden ;  the  close  proximity  of  great 
slabs  of  stone  suits  it,  I  scarcely  know 
whv.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  shrubs 


to  rear  from  seed,  and  is  not  at  all  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  soil. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  taken  especial 
notice  of  a  specimen  of  D.  Blagayana  in 
the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  It  is  of  too 
straggling  a  habit  to  be  very  effective, 
but  it  is  an  interesting  plant,  and  the  last 
time  I  saw  it,  three  or  four  years  ago  now, 
it  had  received  a  top  dressing  of  old  mor¬ 
tar  rubbish  :  it  was  in  flower  by  the  first 
week  in  April.  It  is  a  true  Alpine,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  And  there  is  D.  Cneorum,  also  a 
charming  subject  for  the  rock  garden, 
a  miniature  shrub,  with  ample  foliage 
and  innumerable  little  heads  of  bright 
pink  flowers.  It  grows  into  a  wide  mass, 
and  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  propa¬ 
gating  it  by  cuttings.  It  is  easy  to  in¬ 
crease  it,  however,  by  layering,  and  this 
may  be  done  almost  at  any  time.  It  is 
spring-flowering,  and  to  tell  you  its  power 
to  chafm  and  fascinate  those  who  fall  be¬ 
neath  the  spell  of  its  beauty  I  could  re¬ 
late  how  a  trip  to  Switzerland  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  fit  in  expressly  with  its  flower¬ 
ing  season  in  its  native  haunts  by  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  keen  amateur  gardener. 

And  for  their  fragrance  do  many  of  the 
Daphnes  impel  our  appreciation.  There 
are  many  far  more  showy  things  I  would 
lose  from  the  garden  than  an  old  D. 
Laureola.  It  flowers  in  May— terminal 
heads  above  its  evergreen  foliage,  of  pale 
greenish  flowers.  All  day  you  pass  it  by 
unnoticed  ;  but  after  sundown  it  fills  ..the 
air  about  it  with  fragrance.  \\  riters  extol 
the  perfume  of  the  Rose,  the  Mignonette, 
the  Night-scented  Stock,  Heliotropes, 
Carnations,  and  other  flowers,  but  I  know 
no  scent  on  earth  quite  so  exquisite  as 
this  Daphne  in  the  May  evenings — and 
yet  there  are  hundreds,  thousands  of  gar¬ 
dens  that  know  it  not.  In  this  case,  too, 
layering  is  the  best  means  of  propaga¬ 
tion.  It  is  one  of  the  toughest  and  most 
leathery  stemmed  shrubs  I  can  recall, 
and  cuttings  do  not  often  root  success¬ 
fully. 

Some  Novelties  Among  Annuals. 

Almost  every  season  we  have  new  strains 
of  favourite  annuals.  Among  the  pretty 
low-erowing  Nemesias,  Orange  Prince 
and  Blue  Gem  should  receive  careful  at¬ 
tention.  And  there  is  another  variety  that 
strikes  a  slightly  different  note :  it  is 
known  as  N.  strumosa  tigrina.  It  is  that 
last  sub-title  that  always  takes  my  fancy, 
and  of  course  takes  the  fancy  of  all  who 
have  an  especial  affection  for  beautifully 
marked  petals.  These  Nemesias  are  half- 
hardy  annuals,  and  do  not  exceed  a  foot 
in  he'ight ;  the  flowers  are  small,  but  they 
are  borne  with  great  profusion,  and  in  all 
cases  the  colouring  is  singularly  clear  and 
brilliant. 

Among  the  new  Asters  of  annual  growth 
is  Triumph  of  Paris.  It  will  appeal  to 
those  who  admire  flowers  with  a 
“  quilled  ”  centre.  The  colouring  is  strik¬ 
ing  ;  the  outer  florets  are  white,  while  the 
quilled  centre  is  yellow. 

F.  Norfolk. 
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Peas  (Culinary) 


For  Exhibition. 

It  is  universally  admitted  by  all  that 
the  Pea  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  our 
kitchen  garden  productions. 

During  the  last  few  years  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  selection  and  im¬ 
provement  of  varieties,  and  the  wrinkled 
or  marrowfat  varieties  have  quite  taken 
the  place  of  the  round  sorts. 

The  ground  for  this  valuable  crop 
should  be  prepared  in  the  autumn,  or  as 
early  in  the  winter  months  as  possible, 
and  which  should  be  made  quite  level. 
Afterwards  take  out  a  trench  18  in.  wide 
and  12  in.  deep,  breaking  up. the  bottom 
with  a  fork.  Fill  up  the  trench  with 
good  decayed  cow  and  horse  manure  and 
soil  that  was  taken  out  of  the  trench 
(adding  at  the  same  time  a  good  dressing 
of  superphosphate  or  bone  meal)  to  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  inches  of  the  level,  give 
a  good  sprinkling  of  soot,  which  may  be 
repeated  several  times  during  the  season. 

It  is'«spiite  desirable  to  have  the  ground 
in  good  condition  and  especially  in  dry 
seasons,  as  it  will  greatly  assist  to  keep 
the  ground  in  a  uniform  moisture  and 
provide  rich  food  for  the  roots. 

Sowing, 

The  first  batch  may  be  sown  about  the 
middle  of  February  in  boxes  about  24  in. 
long,  12  in.  wide,  and  4b  in.  deep,  plac¬ 
ing  a  layer  of  half-decayed  leaves  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boxes,  afterwards  filling  up 
to  within  one  inch  of  the  top  with  a  com¬ 
post  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  spent  Mush¬ 
room  bed  material,  making  the  .  same 
firm.  The  seed  should  be  placed  about 
two  inches  apart  each  way,  cover  the  seed 
to  the  level  and  strike  off,  place  in  gentle 
heat,  and  give  a  thorough  watering  when 
the  seedlings  are  well  through ;  gradually 
harden  off,  care  being  taken  that  the 
plants  do  not  become  drawn.  The  seed 
may  also  be  sown  in  the  centre  of  the 
prepared  trenches;  after  the  whole  has 
been  raked  over,  sow  the  seed  in  the 
centre  of  the  trench,  and  afterwards  thin 
out  to  about  6  in.  apart,  and  these  may 
be  staked  with  straight,  long  Hazel 
sticks,  allowing  two  rows  to  each  trench 
15  in.  between  the  rows  and  12  in.  be¬ 
tween  in  the  rows,  and  the  whole  of  the 
sticks  should  be  made  quite  firm.  As 
the  vine  grows,  gradually  draw  same  to 
the  sticks,  removing  all  side  growths  as 
they  appear ;  allow  about  three  to  four 
weeks  from  the  time  the  bloom  sets  to 
when  they  may  be  required,  marking  each 
pod  that  may  contain  10  or  11  Peas.  I 
would  also  add  that  some  varieties  re¬ 
quire  more  time,  especially  according  to 
the  seasons. 

Plants  that  were  raised  in  the  boxes 
may  be  planted  out  about  the  beginning 
of  April  on  this  system,  ^or  planted  in 
double  lines  12  in.  apart  each  way,  stak¬ 
ing  them  at  the  same  time  with  good 
Hazel  sticks,  as  it  will  assist  to  protect 
from  cold  winds  that  may  occur.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  make  successional  sowings  as  re¬ 
quired,  and  these  may  be  grown  on 
trenches  that  were  previously  occupied  by 
Celery  or  Leeks. 

Mulching  with  good  short  manure  is 
very  beneficial,  and  the  plants  should 


receive  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  and 
syringing  on  hot  days  is  of  good  value. 

Peas  for  exhibition  should  be  well 
filled,  of  good  colour,  fresh,  and  of  fine 
appearance. 

‘  W.  J.  Pritchard. 

Elstree. 

- - - 

Burnham  Beeches  Threatened. 

Burnham  Beeches,  a  real  fragment  of 
old  British  forest,  are  threatened  with  de¬ 
struction  b.y  Cryptococcus  F  agi,  and 
measures  are  to  be  taken  to  try  to  stay 
the  ravages  of  the  insects. 

Evolution  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

A  generation  ago  there  were  only  about 
half  a  dozen  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
existence,  and  they  were  known  by  their 
colours ;  to-day  there  are  about  a  couple 
of  hundred,  all  more  or  less  different,  and 
of  almost  every  possible  shade.  But  it  is 
not  only  in  their  numbers,  says  the  “By¬ 
stander,”  that  the  modern  varieties  differ 
from  the  old.  They  are  far  larger;  they 
often  grow  in  groups  of  four  on  a  stem, 
instead  of  merely  in  pairs ;  they  are  more 
beautiful  in  form,  some  of  the  later 
comers  being  exquisitely  waved. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  must 
write  -on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
artiole  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduoe,  in  any  wayj  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing  date  of  issue.OSntries  received  later 
th-tn  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  ami  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “Thos.  Francis”  for  the  article 
on  “Tne  Cultivation  of  Neriues,”  page  178. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “Argyrites”  for  the  article 
on  “Caladium  argyrites”  :  and  another  to 
“W.F.  Glover”  for  the  article  on  “Sideritis 
hyssopifolia,”  page  180. 


-  Achimenes  - 


v — "  In  Baskets. 

Although  Achimenes  make  delightful 
little  pot  plants,  their  fullest  beauty  i, 
revealed  when  they  are  grown  in  basket: 
•and  suspended  in  the  conservatory  oi 
greenhouse.  In  this  form  of  culture 
there  are  no  great  difficulties  to  sur 
mount,  and  a  mass  of  bloom  is  the  re¬ 


sult. 

Achimenes  have  long,  slender,  catkin- 
like  tubers  or  corms,  by  the  division  oi 
which  they  may  be  propagated,  as  well  a: 
by  cuttings  made  of  tops.  They  love 
heat,  shade,  and  moisture  during  the 
growing  season,  but  when  the  flowers  be¬ 
gin  to  expand,  if  desirable,  they  may  be 
gradually  inured  to  withstand  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  somewhat  cool,  but  close 
greenhouse.  The  soil  in  which  they 
thrive  best  is  a  mixture  of  peat,  leal 
mould,  well-decomposed  manure,  anc 
sand  in  about  equal  parts,  with  the  ad 
dition  of  a  little  loam.  In  order  to  mam 
tain  a  succession  of  these  beautifu 
flowers,  a  few  of  the  scaly  tubers  shock 
be  planted  monthly,  from  the  beginning 
of  February  until  the  end  of  April. 

When  required  for  hanging  baskets 
several  varieties  of  different  colour; 
judiciously  mixed  in  each  basket  product 
the  finest  effect  when  in  flower,  but  ioi 
pot  culture  I  prefer  the  colours  kepi 
separate.  Achimenes  produce  the  bes 
effect  in  suspended  baskets,  but,  in  orde: 
to  get  them  to  display  their  flowers  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  the  baskets,  after  be¬ 
ing  properly  filled  and  planted,  should 
be  placed  bottom  upwards  ;  the  plants  will 
push  through  the  soil  and  grow  erect. 
As  they  advance  in  growth  the  strongest 
will  be  benefited  by  having  their  points 
pinched  off,  which  tends  to  make  the 
plants  more  massive  through  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  laterals.  Owing  to  the  check  thus 
received,  the  weaker-growing  kinds  are 
enabled  to  keep  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  the  more  vigorous  growers.  When 
the  plants  show  signs  of  flowering,  the 
baskets  may  be  hung  up  in  their  propei 
places;  their  bottoms  will  be  well  fur¬ 
nished,  and  the  gentle  curve  upwards, 
which  the  shoots  are  sure  to  take,  serves 
to  bring  the  bloom  more  plainly  into 
view. 

When  not  treated  as  basket  plants, 
Achimenes  are  usually  grown  in  shallow 
pans,  by  which  means  a  greater  display 
is  obtained  than  in  pots.  Treated  either 
as  pot  or  pan  plants,  they  should  not. 
however,  be  placed  in  their  flowering  posi¬ 
tions  when  first  started  into  growth ;  or 
the  contrary,  when  some  2  or  3  inches 
high,  they  should  be  transplanted,  se 
lecting  for  removal  such  as  appear  to  be 
about  equal  in  vigour ;  otherwise,  if  weal 
and  strong  plants  are  taken  indiscrimin 
ately,  when  they  come  into  flower,  they 
are  apt  to  have  a  patched  and  ragged  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Achimenes  being  deciduous,  will,  soor 
after  the  flowers  are  over,  cast  theii 
leaves,  and  their  stems  will  decay.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  stage  the  supply  of  water  musl 
be  gradually  diminished  until  theyr  are 
quite  dormant ;  then  the  supply  should 
entirely  cease;  and  the  pans  or  basket; 


Beautifying  .  . 
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should  be  removed  to  a  dry,  cool  place 
for  the  winter,  to  be  brought  forward  as 
required  in  the  following  spring. 

The  following  selection  represents  a 
good  variation  in  the  way  of  colour:  — 
Admiration,  deep  rose,  eye  white;  Argus, 
deep  plum-colour,  spotted  with  carmine, 

•  eye  orange;  Diadem,  magenta  and  crim- 
json,  eye  yellow;  Edmund  Bossier,  white 
and  purple,  flaked  with  orange;  Firefly, 
reddish  carmine,  eye  golden;  Grandis, 
deep  violet ;  Harry  Williams,  bright  cerise 
and  mauve,  spotted  maroon,  eye  yellow ; 
Longiflora  major,  large  pure  blue  ;  Longi- 
flora  alba,  pure  white ;  Loveliness,  rich 
magenta  and  crimson ;  Mauve  Queen, 
pure  mauve;  MetAm,  crimson-scarlet,  eye 
golden  yellow;  Veischaffelt,  white  veined 
with  purple ;  Pulchella,  blue,  with  violet 
•centre;  Williamsi,  brilliant  scarlet, 
throat,  orange-yellow. 

J.  W.  J. 

- - 
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A  Fine  Annual  Statiee 


(Statiee  Suworowi) 


Many  amateur  gardeners  have  an  un¬ 
sightly  wall  which  is  a  constant  eyesore 
to  themselves  and  others.  What  can  be 
more  objectionable  as  a  background  to  a 
beautiful  garden  than  a  bare,  dirty  wall  ? 
I  will  suggest  a  way  of  transforming  such 
a  wall  into  an  object  of  loveliness.  I  may 
observe  that  a  partly  shaded  wall,  or  one 
that  does  not  get  the  midday  sun,  will 
best  lend  itself  to  the.  treatment  I  am 
about  to  describe. 

In  the  first  place  holes  should  be  made 
in  the  wall  about  one  foot  apart,  and  into 
these  holes  wooden  pegs  securely  fixed, 
allowing  the  pegs  to  protrude  about  three 
inches.  Then  procure  lengths  of  strong 
inch-mesh  wire  netting,  and  fasten  this 
against  the  pegs  over  the  whole  of  the 
face  of  the  wall.  Begin  with  the  netting 
along  the  lower  pegs,  and  pack  the  space 
between  the  netting  and  the  wall  with  a 
compost  which  I  will  describe,  directly, 
how  to  make.  Proceed  next  with  a  higher 
length  of  netting,  working  the  compost 
behind  this  as  well,  and  so  on  until  the 
top  of  the  wall  is  reached  and  the  whole 
wall  covered. 

The  compost  for  this  operation  should 
,be  very  turfy,  so  that  it  will  not  easily 
fall  away  from  the  wall  through  the 
meshes  of  the  netting.  The  following 
will  prove  useful  for  the  purpose Turfy 
loam,  peat,  charcoal  and  sphagnum  moss, 
well  broken  up  and  mixed ;  this  should 
be  riddled,  and  all  that  passes  through 
an  inch  sieve  discarded. 

After  the  wall  is  completed  it  should 
be  thoroughly  syringed  so  that  every  part 
of  the  soil  is  well  saturated.  Then  after 
an  interval  of  a  few  days  in  order  to  al¬ 
low  the  soil  to  settle  we  may  furnish  the 
wall  with  the  plants  which  it  is  intended 
to  grow  on  it.  These  may  consist  of 
Ferns,  Saxifragas,  Begonias,  Tradescan- 
tias.  Panicums,  Selaginellas,  and  many 
other  charming  dwarf  subjects.  If  care¬ 
fully  tended  and  watered  when  necessary 
these  plants  will  thrive  remarkably  well 
and  soon  clothe  the  bare  wall  with  beau¬ 
tiful  foliage  and  flowers. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  soil  should 
be  renewed  and  replanted. 

Joseph  Floyd. 


Statiee  Suworowi. 


Most  of  the  popular  species  of  Statiee 
or  Sea  Lavender  are  perennials  suitable 
either  for  the' hardy  border  or  the  rockery. 
The  above  species,  however,  is  an  annual 
of  easy  management.  It  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground  in  April ;  or  if  one  /de¬ 
sires  to  get  the  plants  advanced  early, 
he  can  sow  in  a  little  warmth  about  the 
middle  of  March.  The  plants  sown  in 
the  open  ground  will,  however,  answer 
the  purpose  admirably.  The  seedling 
forms  a  rosette  of  leaves  on  the  ground, 
and  from  the  centre  of  this  a  single 
branching  stem  arises,  but  as  it  branches 
more  or  less  from  the  base,  the  plants 
should  be  thinned  out  to  6  in.,  and  they 
will  not  only  occupy  this  ground,  but 
branch  more  freely  and  keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

Very  fine  specimens  would  require  a 
'  foot  apart,  and  even  then  a  bed  of  them 
or  patches  in  the  border  would  be  very 
handsome  during  August  and  September. 
The  plant  varies  in  height  from.  1  ft.  to 
2  ft.,  according  to  its  strength.  Each 
stem  or  branch  ends  in  a  long  spike  of 
pink  flowers.  The  individual  bloom  is 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

small,  but  produced  in  such  numbers  as 
to  be  very  effective.  The  species  is  a 
native,  of  Central  Asia,  and  first  reached 
our  shores  in  1883.  Since  then  seeds 
have  been  grown  rather  extensively  by 
the  seed  farmers  here,  and  most  seeds¬ 
men  effer  seeds  of  it. 

- +++ - 

A  Grass  Murderer. 

Dr.  Poch,  the  Austrian  anthropologist, 
who  has  spent  a  long  time  in  New  Guinea, 
tells  of  a  remarkable  variety  of  grass 
that  makes  fierce  warfare  upon  other 
kinds  of  vegetation,  so  that  practically 
nothing  else  grows  where  it  gets  a  foot¬ 
hold.  The  natives  call  it  alang.  It  has 
a  tall,  thick,  and  tough  stalk,  but  its 
greatest  peculiarity  is  its  roots,  which 
spread  out  through  every  particle  of  earth 
they  reach  and  give  it  a  matted  texture 
something  like  felt.  There  is  reallv  no 
room  left  for  the  roots  of  any  other  kind 
ot  vegetation.  Fields  of  alang  cannot 
exist  in  forests  because  the  plant  does  not 
thrive  in  the  shade.  Neither  can  any 
kind  of  tree  make  headway  in  a  patch  of 
alang. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  j>aj>er  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  ps.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Green  Fiy  Insecticide. 

First  obtain  2  oz.  of  whale  oil,  soft 
soap ;  dissolve  this  in  a  little  warm  water 
and  add  a  small  wineglass  full  of 
paraffin  oil.  Churn  these  together  with 
a  syringe,  and  fill  up  to  one- gallon  with 
soft  rain  water,  and  a  good  insecticide 
will  be  obtained,  which  will  be  neither 
injurious  to  plant,  foliage,  nor  to  flowers. 

William  Bullough. 

Horwich. 


Cleaning  Cold  Frames. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  lights  of 
cold  frames  are  often  in  a  none  too  clean 
condition,  as  owing  to  the  changeable 
temperature  experienced,  the  moisture  in¬ 
side  condenses  on  the  glass  and  the  rain, 
etc.,  affects  the  outside,  so  as  to  debar  the 
contents  of  the  frame  from  getting  their 
full  share  of  sunlight.  To  clean  the 
lights  occasionally,  say,  weekly,  is  by  no 
m,eans  a  long  task,  and  apart  from  the 
improved  outward  appearance  of  the 
frame,  the  plants  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
every  possible  ray  of  sunshine  we  may 
have  at  this  uncertain  season. 

E.  L. 


Runner  Beans. 

These  are  best  grown  in  wide,  well- 
prepared  trenches,  the  rows  being  ar¬ 
ranged  to  run,  if  possible,  north  and 
south,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart. 
For  early  crops  sow  in  pots  in  April. 
Plant  out  and  take  off  the  leaders  when 
three  feet  high  and  they  will  begin  to  bear 
at  once  several  weeks  before  those  sown 
in  the  open  ground.  They  must  be  liber¬ 
ally  supplied  With  manure  water  and 
mulched  with  littery  manure  to  keep  them 
cocl  and  moist  at  the  roots.  The  pods 
must 'be  well  thinned  out  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  fine  specimens.  The  best  kinds  to 
grow  are  Sutton’s  “Best  of  All,”  “Ne 
Plus  Ultra,”  and  Girtford  Giant. 

J.  C.  SCAMMELL. 


Sol  an  u  ms. 

When  the  winter  draws  near  with  its 
scarcity  of  flowers,  reliance  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  must  be  placed  on  plants  bearing 
ornamental  berries,  and  for  this  purpose 
nothing  is  better  than  Solanums.  Their 
propagation  is  simple,  and  may  be  either 
by  seed  or  cuttings.  If  raised  from  seed 
this  should  be  sown  in  a  pan  and  placed 
into  a  temperature  of  60  dcgs.  about 
March,  using  a  light  compost.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough,  pot  into  small 
pots  or  boxes  and  place  them  in  a  cold 
frame  and  eventually  pot  into  6-inch  pots 
for  flowering,  using  a  compost  of  two 
parts  loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand.  Cuttings  are  ob¬ 
tained  bv  pruning  an  old  plant  hard  and 
takino-  the  strongest  shoots.  Insert  in  a 


bell-glass  in  the  propagating  pit,  and  fol¬ 
low  the  above  treatment.  By  adopting 
this  method  Solanums  may  be  grown  to 
perfection. 

1  H.  Stevens. 

Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford. 


Gloriosas. 

These  very  distinct  climbers  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly'  showy,  producing  elegant 
flowers  during  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
and  are  well  worth  a  place  in  the  stove. 
They  are  usually  grown  in  pots,  and  the 
growths  trained  to  pillars  or  wires  under 
the  roof  where  their  somewhat  singular¬ 
looking  flowers  show  to  advantage.  The 
roots  are  very  brittle  and  impatient  of  in¬ 
terference.  They  thrive  best  when  potted 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  in  equal 
proportions,  mixing  some  old  mortar- 
rubble  with  it  and  started  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  65  degs.  When  the  plants  are 
growing  freely  they  must  be  afforded  an 
abundance  of  water  and  heat.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  pots  should  be  thoroughly 
well  drained.  After  flowering,  and  w'hen 
the  bulbs  are  quite  mature,  which  will 
be  ascertained  by  the  foliage  dying  off  en¬ 
tirely,  the  pots  should  be  stored  away  on 
their  sides  in  a  warm  place. 

Earnock,  Hamilton,  N.B.  E.  K.  . 


Double  and  Single  Stocks. 

“Why'  are  my  Stocks  mostly  single?” 

1  used  to  ask  myself.  I  bought  the  best 
seeds  which  were  sold  as  double  ones. 
1  could  not  find  an  explanation  for  the 
bad  results.  I  read  in  a  magazine  of 
natural  science  that  Stock  seeds  germin¬ 
ated  slotvly'  would  give  single  flowers, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  germin¬ 
ated  quickly  would  produce  double 
flowers,  because  germination  requires 
some  amount  of  vital  power  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  and  so  much  more  under 
unfavourable  conditions  in  'several  re¬ 
spects.  Therefore,  if  these  unfavourable 
conditions  cause  the  waste  of  vital  power, 
the  plant  will  be  unable  to  produce 
double  flowers.  I  tried  this  axiom  in 
practice  and  found  it  quite  right.  I  used 
a  pot  filled  with  heavy7  soil  inclined  to 
clay,  and  another  with  light,  but  good 
soil.  I  sowed  Stocks  in  both  pots.  The 
pot  with  the  heavy  soil  was  placed  in  an 
unheated  part  of  the  house  and  the  other 
in  the  kitchen.  The  seeds  in  both  cases 
were  said  to  produce  large  flowers  and 
a  large  percentage  of  them  double. 
Those  in  the  unheated  house  were  watered 
with  cold  water,  but  those  in  the  kitchen 
with  lukewarm  water.  The  latter  ger¬ 
minated  at  the  rate  of  70  per  cent,  in 
nineteen  days,  whilst  those  in  the  un¬ 
heated  part  of  the  house  gave  only  40  per 
cent,  in  twenty-five  days.  The  plants  in 
the  clay  soil  were  very  feeble,  while  those 
in  the  kitchen  were  relatively  strong. 
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The  flowers  of  the  latter  first  made  thei 
appearance,  and  all  were  double,  whil 
the  plants  from  seeds  that  germinate 
slowly  had  so  exhausted  themselves  tha 
they  could  produce  only  single  flower 
This  shows  that  the  sooner  Stock  see 
can  be  germinated,  the  larger  the  pei 
centage  of  double  flowers  they  will  givt 

S.  Savoly. 

- - 

A  Gas-Heated 


Greenhouse. 


In  these  dismal  days  when  the  garde 
is  a  desolation,  many  an  amateur  sig] 
for  a  greenhouse  in  which  both  he  at 
his  beloved  flowers  might  be  sheltere 
from  the  storms,  but  he  shakes  his  he; 
and  sighs  again,  realising  he  cann 
afford  it 

It  is  not  so  much  the  initial  cost  ! 
fears  but  the  trouble  and  worry  it  wou 
entail  to  keep)  it  going.  He  himself 
otherwise  occupied,  probably7  some  d 
tance  from  his  home ;  he  does  not  wish 
keep,  or  probably  cannot  afford  to  kee 
a  gardener,  and  none  of  his  househc 
can  spare  time  to  attend  to  his  hob 
every  day — so  a  greenhouse  is  not  f 
him. 

But  I  have  just  seen  a  new  apparat 
that  seems  to  meet  the  case  exactly.  T1 
is  a  gas-heated  greenhouse.  Gas  fun 
spoil  flowers,  but  with  this  apparat 
there  is  no  danger  from  this  cause, 
small  glass  house  has  just  been  bui 
and  outside  in  the  low  brick  wall  a  lit 
zinc  door  gives  access  to  a  little  zii 
lined  chamber  in  which  is  a  gas  pipe  w; 
movable  bracket,  fitted  with  a  protect 
Bunsen  burner,  which  gives  a  blue  flai 
providing  heat,  but  not  light. 

The  zinc  chamber  rounds  into  t 
greenhouse,  but  is  so  completely  air-tig' 
tha't  no  fumes  escape  within.  Air  is  si- 
plied  to  the  gas  by  a  space  below  the  lit' 
door,  and  the  fumes  pass  away  through 
funnel  provided  for  them,  also  outsii 
Inside  a  double  row  of  Large  iron  pip 
runs  along  two  sides  of  the  greenhou 
The  ends  next  the  gas  are  enclosed 
a  copper  boiler,  which  hangs  just  c 
the  gas  jet  within  the  zinc  chamber,  al 
round  them  a-11  the  zinc  is  hermetica' 
sealed.  At  the  other  end  the  pipes  •' 
fixed  into  a  small,  upright  tank  filled  w'i 
water,  which,  of  course,  flows  freely  in 
the  pipes  also.  The  water  must  alw;s 
be  kept  at  a  level,  high  enough  to  cor 
the  mouth  of  the  upper  pipe.- 

The  heat  generated  by  the  gas  jet  set 
warms  the  water  in  the  copper  and  ss 
it  circulating  gently,  so  that  an  even  te- 
perature  is  obtained  'throughout.  The 
is  no  need  of  the  banking-up  of  fires,  a 
~  stoking  in  the  middle  of  a  frosty  nig  • 
the  gas  jet  can  be  regulated  accord? 
to  the  weather.  It  can  be  set  at  the 
distinct  heights,  and  the  ventilators  n 
the  roof  can  further  regulate  the  heat. 

It  is  reckoned  that  the  cost  of  the  7 
will  be  pne  penny  per  day7. 

G.  A.  LaiNC 
- - 

A  Mistake  in  a  Famous  Painting. 

.Diirer  painted  Adam  and  Eve  expel.d 
from  the  Garden  by7  an  angel  in  a  d:  s 
trimmed  with  flounces. 
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Planting  Horseradish. 


The  Gulture  of  horseradish. 


A.n  Annual  .  .  . 

LILY. 

CZ _ _ _ 


There  is  a  very  elegant  species  of  Lilium 
which  comes  to  us  from  Siberia  which 
may  be  grown  and  flowered  from  seed  in 
a  few  months.  It  is,  of  course,  like  all 
true  Lilies,  a  perennial,  but,  owing  to  its 
quick  growth  and  comparative  small  size, 
seeds  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  February  or 
March  will  produce  plants  which  will 
bloom  in  July  or  August. 

The  flowers  are  scarlet,  a  most  intense 
and  rich  shade.  They  are  produced,  seve¬ 
ral  together,  on  slender  stems  clothed 
with  narrow  foliage.  Some  care  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  raising  all  Lilies  from  seeds,  and 
Lilium  tenuifolium  is  no  exception.  It 
is  advisable  to  sow  two  or  three  seeds  to¬ 
gether  in  a  3-inch  pot,  using  sandy  loam 
mixed  with  peat ;  two-thirds  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter.  Place  the  seeds  one 
inch  apart,  and  cover  with  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  of  soil.  The  pots  may  be  plunged 
in  a  gentle  hotbed,  but  as  soon  as  ger¬ 
mination  takes  place  cooler  treatment 
must  be  given.  After  a  time  select  the 
strongest  plantlet  and  remove  the  rest. 
All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
keep  the  young  Lily  growing  steadily 
close  to  the  glass  until  May,  when  it 
should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  pot 
without  breaking  the  ball  of  soil,  and 
planted  out  in  rather  poor  soil,  preferably 
of  a  sandv  character.  Peat  max  be  added, 
but  it  is  not  essential. 

Erica. 

- - 

Four  ducks  on  a  pond, 

A  grass  bank  beyond — 

A  blue  sky  of  Spring, 

White  clouds  on  the  wing. 

How  little  a  thing 
To  remember  for  years; 

To  remember  with  tears ! 

W.  ALLIIsGHAM. 

rhe  Cow  Tree. 

The  cow  tree  of  Venezuela  yields  a  milk 
of  good  quality.  The  trees  form  large 
forests  along  the  sea  coasts,  and  the  milk, 
which  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  m 
the  trunk,  so  closely  resembles  that  from 
che  cow,  both  in  ajppearance  and  qualit) , 
that  it  is  commonly  used  by  the  natives 
as  an  article  of  food.  Lnlike  many  other 
vegetable  milks,  it  is  perfectly  wholesome 
and  very  nourishing,  possessing  an  agree¬ 
able  taste,  resembling  cream,  and  a  plea¬ 
sant  balsamic  odour. 

The  Uenard  Train. 

The  second  number  of  “  Our  Land 
reproduces  some  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Renard  Train,  in  which  the 
special  feature  is  that  each  coach  is 
driven,  not  trailed.  None  of  them  are 
therefore  dragged,  but  the  motor,  which 
is  in  front,  supplies  the  power  to  special 
machinery  on  each  of  the  carriages.  It 
is,  of  course,  intended  to  be  of-  service  for 
agricultural  purposes,  not  only  in  carry¬ 
ing  goods,  but  also  in  carrying  children 
to  and  fro  from  a  distant  school,  so  that 
these  road  trains  are  intended  for  passen¬ 
gers  as  well  as  goodsf 


Although  Horseradish  is  a  most  vigor¬ 
ous  plant  and  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
aspect,  the  ground  in  which  it  is  grown 
must  be  deeply  dug  and  fairly"  well  ma¬ 
nured  if  straight,  thick  sticks  of  this  ap¬ 
petising  root  are  required.  Where  a 
fair  quantity  of  Horseradish  is  regularly- 
used,  the  bed  in  time  becomes  exhausted, 
and  in  order  to  keep  up  a  supply-  of  use¬ 
ful  sticks,  a  part  of  the  bed  should  be  re¬ 
made  every  'one  or  two  years,  the  most 
suitable  time  for  doing  this  work  being 
during  the  months  of  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  the  weather  permits  and  the 
soil  is  in  a  workable  condition.  The 
ground  must  be  prepared  by  being  bastard 
trenched  or  double  dug  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  eighteen  inches,  a  liberal  quantity 
of  stable  or  farmyard  manure  being 
worked  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  portion  of  the  digging. 

Almost  any  piece  of .  Horseradish  root 
will  grow  and  push  itself  up  through  the 
surface,  but  in  order  to  get  thick  and 
straight  sticks,  suitable  root  cuttings  or 
sets  should  be  selected,  and  although 
pieces  that  have  a  crown  at  the  top  as 
shown  in  fig.  1  herewith  are  the  best, 
lengths  of  root  cut  square  across  the  top 
as  fig.  2  will  readily  grow.  Fig.  1  shows 


How  to  Get  Thick  and 
WeIl=Shaped  Sticks. 

the  remains  of  a  stick  of  Horseradish  that 
has  been  scraped  for  household  use,  such 
pieces  making  splendid  cuttings  or  sets. 

To  plant  Horseradish  one  or  two  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  shown 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  fig.  3  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  usually  results  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  many-legged,  thin,  useless  roots 
similar  to  that  shown  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  fig.  3.  The  root  cuttings  should 
be  planted  in  rows,  twelve  inches  apart, 
with  about  ten  inches  from  set  to  set, 
holes,  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  be¬ 
ing  made  with  a  good  strong  dibber  to 
receive  them,  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  If  the 
soil  is  very-  stiff  and  heavy,  it  is  best  to 
fill  the  holes  containing  the  sets  with 
•sandy  soil  as  shown  at  A  in  fig.  4,  other¬ 
wise  ordinary  soil  will  answer,  and  in  a 
few  months  growth  will  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  above  the  surface,  as  shown  in  fig.  5, 
the  roots  being  straight  and  long,  and 
after  a  time  they  will  thicken  out  and 
plenty-  of  serviceable  sticks  be  available 
for  use.  Another  method  of  dealing  with 
Horseradish  root  cuttings  is  to  plant  them 
in  the  ground  as  it  is  being  trenched  and 
prepared,  this,  of  course,  doing  away-  with 
the  trouble  of  afterwards  dibbling  in  the 
sets. 


Ortus. 
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Gditoizial. 


“  SUoUs  Trucks.” 

In  those  counties  which  lie  nearest  to 
London  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
quaint  and  interesting  nooks  may  be 
found  in  Bucks.  This  is  recalled  to 
mind  by  a  book  under  the  above  title 
issued  by  the  Great  Central  Railway 
Co.,  whose  terminus  is  in  Marylebone 
Road,  London,  N.W.  In  this  book  are 
numerous  pictures,  often  two  on  a  page, 
representing  old-fashioned  and  interest¬ 
ing  houses,  some  of  them  floral  pictures 
in  their  way.  Amongst  those  of  public 
interest  is  Milton’s  cottage  at  Chalfont 
St.  Giles,  to  which  Milton  retreated 
during  the  year  of  the  great  plague  in 
London.  It  is  the  only  house  still  exist¬ 
ing  in  which  the  poet  is  known  to  have 
lived.  Another  is  the  Quaker  Meeting 
House  at  Jordans,  near  which  may  be 
seen  the  memorial  to  W  illiam  Penn,  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Not  far  from 
High  Wycombe  is  Hughenden,  where  the 
late  Earl  of  Reaconsfield  had  his  country 
residence.  Churches  are  usually  an  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  rural  districts,  as  in 
many  cases  they  denote  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  these  outlying  villages  and 
hamlets.  Various  monuments  are  also 
usually  associated  with  these,  some  of 
which  are  of  more  or  less  importance 
historically.  Several  houses,  including 
at  least  one  church,  have  been  named 
after  Penn  in  remembrance  of  the  Quakers 
who  were  so  persecuted  here  that  they 
left  their  home  to  colonise  a  new  contin¬ 
ent.  Those  who  are  interested  in  these 
things  can  obtain  copies  post  free  for  2^d. 
from  the  Publicity  Department,  The 
Great  Central  Railway  Co.,  216,  Maryle¬ 
bone  Road.  London,  N.W.  It  would  be 
a  guide  to  .those  who  wish  to  take  their 
holidays  in  beechy  Bucks.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  county  is  on  the  chalk  for- 
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matioti,  and  Beech  trees  usually  grow  in 
luxuriance  on  the  clay  that  caps  the  lime¬ 
stone  formation. 


American  Blight 


c: 


How  to  Eradicate  the  Pest. 


American  blight,  also  commonly  known 
as  Woolly  Aphis  and  Schizoneura  lani- 
gera,  is  one  or  the  most  troublesome  pests 
cultivators  of  Apples  have  to  contend 
with,  and  unless  prompt  measures  are 
taken  to  exterminate '  it  at  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  much  damage  will  be  caused  to 
the  trees.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to 
commence  the  work  of  eradication  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  perceived,  for  not  only  will 
it  kill  the  branches  or  the  trees  that  be¬ 
come  infested,  but  as  the  female  insects 
are  provided  with  wings  and  can  of 
course  fly,  all  the  other  trees  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  will  soon  get  contaminated.  Once 
American  blight  becomes  established  in  a 
garden  or  an  orchard,  it  is  a  difficult  task 
to  entirely  eradicate  it. 

This  insect,  which  belongs  to  the  Aphis 
family,  is  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch 
in  length  when  fully  grown  and  dark  in 
colour,  the  hind  portion  being  covered 
with  tufts  of  cotton-like  white  growth. 
Generally  speaking,  when  first  observed 
they  are  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
tree  where  the  bark  is  rough  and  uneven, 
where  they  quickly  cover  themselves  with 
their  white  downy  growth.  This  white 
growth  increases  with  lightning  rapidity 
until  it  hangs  from  the  trunk  and 
branches  like  balls  of  wool,  and  so  is 
spread  and  distributed  by  the  wind,  which 
blows  about  the  eggs  and  larvae,  together 
with  small  portions  of  the  white  growth 
with  which  the  insects  cover  themselves. 
Frost  and  cold  appear  to  have  no  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  the  insects,  and  so  it  is 
only  by  the  most  strenuous  and  persistent 
measures  they  can  be  completely  eradi¬ 
cated. 

There  are  fortunately  several  useful 
remedies  for  exterminating  the  dreaded 
pest,  winter  and  the  early  part  of  summer 
being  about  the  best  time  to  dress  the 
trees.  Although  I  have  advocated  dress 
ing  the  trees  either  in  winter  or  early 
summer,  I  wish  to  make  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  to  thoroughly  stamp  it  out  im 
mediately  the  slightest  trace  of  the  pest  is 
perceiv'ed  it  must  be  killed.  When  com¬ 
mencing  to  cleanse  the  trees,  whether  it 
is  a  light  or  severe  attack,  all  loose  bark 
should  be  carefully  removed  with  an  old 
(but  not  sharp)  knife  from  the  stem  and 
main  branches,  and  if  properly  done  nc 
harm  will  result.  The  following  mixture 
will  be  found  effectual.  To  every  gallor 
of  rain  water  add  1  lb.  of  soap,  1  lb.  0: 
Gishurst  compound,  1  lb.  of  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  and  1  pint  of  paraffin  (quite  harm 
less),  methylated  spirits,  or  fir  tree  oil 
Place  these  ingredients  in  a  vessel  ovei 
the  fire  and  boil  for  a  short  time,  so  a: 
to  thoroughly  mix  them.  Applyr  whei 
cold  with  a  large  paint-brush,  rubbing  thi 
mixture  welk  into  all  the  crevices,  as  th< 
work  proceeds.  A  good  wash  for  syring 
mg  can  be  made  by  soaking  tobacco-raj 
in  hot  water  until  the  liquid  assumes  ; 
dark-brovvn  colour,  and  dissolve  2  oz.  0 
soft  soap  in  every  gallon  of  the  water. 

L.  S.  Small. 
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quires.  Provided  each  piece  is  well 
rooted,  the  plant  will  take  readily  to  the 
change.  It  may  also  be  propagated  to 
any  extent  by  mems  of  cuttings  during 
July  and  August. 


The 

CHINESE 


Pink 


(Dianthus  chinensis.) 

Apart  from  Sweet  Williams,  the 
Chinese  Pink  is,  perhaps,  the  most  easily 
managed  of  all  the  Dianthus  family  by 
the  inexperienced  or  those  who  have  not 
much  time  to  spend  on  layering,  pro¬ 
pagation  by  cuttings,  staking,  watering, 
and  otherwise  attending  to  them.  It  re¬ 
quires  to  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
March  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
to  get  the  plants  sufficiently  advanced 
to  flower  by  the  end  of  August.  Those 
w’ho  have  hotbeds  or  a  heated  greenhouse 
could,  of  course,  sow7  seeds,  say,  about 
the  beginning  of  March  and  bring  on  the 
young  plants  a  little  more  rapidly. 

In  either  case  little  more  attention  is 
required  beyond  keeping  the  seedlings 
watered,  pricking  them  into  boxes  when 
the  seed  leaves  are  about  full  grown  and 
giving  the  necessary  ventilation.  These 
boxes  can  be  kept  in  the  cold  frame  and 
gjvefi  an  increasing  amount  of  ventila¬ 
tion  as  the  season  advances,  until  towards 
the  end  of  May  the  sash  can  be  left  off 
altogether,  or  the  boxes  of  seedlings 
placed  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  situa¬ 
tion.  In  most  years  the  weather  becomes 
sufficiently  mild  to  permit  of  these  plants 
being  put  into  their  flowering  quarters 
by7  the  end  of  May.  They  may  be 
planted  out  in  lines  8  in.  apart  and  4  in. 
to  6  in.  in  the  line,  according  to  the 
space  at  command.  A  number  of  shoots 
will  be  produced,  each  giving  rise  to  a 
flower  stem  some  time  in  August,  and 
these  then  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom 
for  several  weeks  to  come. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
three  or  four  spravs  grown  in  a  London 
suburban  garden  by  the  above  method. 


(Veronica  Teucrium  dubia). 


The  plant  known  amongst  botanists  as 
Monica  Teucrium  is  remarkably  vari- 
ale  as  to  habit,  height,  and  size  of  the 
ftvers  and  leaves.  The  variety7  selected 
i  one  of  the  dw'arfest  forms  and  one  of 
t‘  most  ornamental  for  a  rockery.  The 
lives  are  linear  and  almost  whthout 
t,th.  The  flower  stems  are  usually 
abut  6  in.  long,  but  arch  over  loosely 
i:  her  than  stand  erect.  The  flowers  are 
pduced  in  short  racemes  from  the  axils 
cj  the  leafy  flower  stems,  and  are  of  a 
rh  blue  colour.  Each  bloom  is  rela- 
tjely  large  for  a  small  plant  like  this, 
£|i  comparable  to  the  Germander  Speed- 
vjll,  when  seen  at  its  best  on  a  dry  bank 
l  the  wayside.  They7  are  more  durable, 
1  vever,  and  if  a  position  is  selected  on 
c  ferent  aspects  of  the  rockery  for  a  plant 
t  ier  these  varying  conditions,  a  succes- 
s  n  of  bloom  will  be  kept  up  for  a  long 
j  'iod  during  the  best  part  of  summer. 
C  r  photograph  w7as  taken  in  the  rockery7 
sKew  towards  the  end  of  June. 

Vs  the  plant  is  perfectly7  hardy,  it  may 
s  nd  on  the  rockerv  all  the  year  round, 
a  1  as  it  grows  freely,  the  cultivator  has 
r  difficulty  in  getting  young  plants  by 
t  :ing  off  pieces  or  lifting  the  wffiole 
c  mp  in  September  or  in  March  and 
c  iding  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  he  re- 
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The  habit  of  the  plant  is  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  a  Sweet  William,  but  the 
trusses  are  more  open,  smaller,  and  the 
flowers  are  larger.  The  ordinary  form 
of  the  Chinese  Pink  in  modern  strains  is 
notable  for  the  rich  colours  amongst  the 
flowers.  These  vary  considerably,  but 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  carmine,  arranged 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  are  very  dominant 
and  conspicuous.  The  beauty  of  the 
markings  is  sometimes  notable,  even  in 
this  variable  species.  These  flowers  also 
last  well  in  the  cut  state  in  a  cool  room. 

Although  this  represents  the  more  com¬ 
mon  form  of  the  Chinese  Pink  selected 
merely  for  rich  colours,  there  are  other 
strains  in  which  the  flowers  are  much 
more  striped  and  either  single  or  double. 
An  altogether  larger  strain'is  D.  chinen- 
sis  HeddeWiggii,  in  which  we  get  similar 
variation  of  colours  and  single  or  double 
flowers,  but  always  twice  or  three  times 
as  large  as  the  common  Chinese  Pink. 
All  require  the  same  treatment.  Many 
of  them  will  live  through  the  winter  in 
the  open  ground  and  commence  growing 
again  in  spring,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  best 
display  is  obtained  from  plants  raised 
annually  from  seed. 

- - 

Ru  nner  .  . 
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Ornamental  Kinds. 

It  may  be  asked  if  these  can  be  classed 
as  ornamental.  Yes,  there  are  kinds 
grown  for  this  purpose.  During  the  past 
autumn  I  saw  growing  in  three  widely 
diverse  parts  of  the  country  a  kind  hav¬ 
ing  habit  and  pods  very  closely  resem¬ 
bling  the  climbing  French  sorts,  but  hav¬ 
ing  pods  somewhat  broader,  having  from 
three  to  five  seeds  in  a  pod.  The  flesh 
appeared  to  be  about  the  same  texture  as 
the  French. 

The  most  ornamental  kind  is  known  in 
some  trade  lists  as  Firefly.  This  has 
pods  of  a  bright  yellow  and  red  mingled 
together  on  the  outside  of  the  pods. 
When  passing  a  cottage  garden  at 
Langport  I  saw  it  the  first  time,  later  in 
a  cottage  garden  in  Surrey;  also  this  and 
several  other  kinds  of  the  same  class  in 
the  Seed  Trial  Grounds  at  Reading.  It 
does  seem  strange  to  see  bright  yellow, 
blue,  and  parti-coloured  pods.  I  asked 
regarding  their  value  from  an  edible 
point,  which  was  not  favourable.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  most  beautiful  in  colour 
and  ’eminently  fitted  for  decoration,  and 
would  make  a  change  for  using  at  harvest 
and  other  festival  occasions,  lighting  up 
many  dark  corners,  and  if  mixed  with 
evergreens,  be  helpful.  I  was  told  by  a 
friend  they  were  of  Japanese  origin  ;  some 
sav  French. 

J.  C.  F. 

- ♦♦♦ 

Tobacco  Trade  Exhibition. 

At  the  fourth  international  Tobacco 
Trade  Exhibition  which  opens  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  We  tminster, 
on -March  20th,  some  novelties  shown  will 
include  cigars  manufactured  from  to¬ 
bacco  grown  in  Regent’s  Park  by  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society.  There  will  also 
be  exhibited  some  interesting  samples  of 
tobacco  grown  in  our  Colonies. 


Border  Carnations. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  planted  their 
Carnations  should  secure  the  first  dry 
day  to  have  the  work  accomplished.  The 
ground,  it  is  presumed,  was  prepared 
some  months  ago,  and  should  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  disturbed  by  digging  now  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  level  down  the  sur¬ 
face  and  make  it  ready  for  planting. 
Some  have  a  fancy  for  raising  seedlings 
from  seeds  saved  of  some  choice  variety, 
or  they  may  make  a  sowing  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  getting  plenty  of  flowers  for  cut¬ 
ting  independently  of  their  quality.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seeds  in  a 
house  with  a  night  temperature  of  60  degs. 
In  this  way  they  will  soon  germinate, 
and  as  soon  as  the  cotyledons  are  about 
fully  grown,  they  should  be  removed  to 
a  cooler  place.  In  the  course  of  a -week 
or  so  after  germination  they  will  be  fit 
to  prick  off  into  boxes  about  1^  in.  or 
2  in.  apart  each  way.  They  may  be 
grown  in  a  cold  frame,  giving  them 
plenty  of  ventilation  till  towards  the  end 
of  May,  when  they  should  be  hardened  off 
and  planted  out  where  they  are  intended 
to  bloom. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Every  grower  who  prides  himself  upon 
having  work  done  in  good  time  will  have 
his  show  Carnations  in  their  flowering 
pots  by  this  time.  The  operation  should 
no  longer  be  delayed  if  it  has  not  been 
completed.  A  good  compost  for  the  final 
potting  would  consist  of  three  barrow¬ 
loads  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  one 
barrow-load  each  of  old  hotbed  manure, 
leaf  soil  and  sand.  If  the  cultivator  has 
pounded  oyster  shells,  he  can  also  use 
this  at  the  rate  of  one  barrow-load  to  the 
above  compost  Carnations  are  highly 
benefited  by  lime,  and  if  oyster  shells  are 
not  available,  a  similar  quantity  of  lime 
rubble  would  answer  the  purpose.  Drain 
the  pots  well  and  press  the  soil  firmly. 
Pots  may  vary  in  size  from  7  in.  to  9  in. 
in  diameter,  and  as  a  rule  two  or  three 
plants  can  be  got  into  each,  according  to 
their  size  and  natural  vigour. 

Tree  Carnations. 

The  atmospheric  conditions  are  now 
much  more  favourable  to  the  rooting  of 
Carnations  than  it  was  in  the  previous 
two  months.  Those  who  took  cuttings 
then  may  still  require  a  third  batch  for  a 
succession,  and  those  who  have  little  con¬ 
venience  for  early  work,  could  embrace 
the  present  opportunity.  If  the  pots  are 
stood  on  a  hotbed  or  plunged,  if  the  heat 
is  in  any  way  deficient,  then  it  will  suffice 
to  lay  some -panes  of  glass  on  the  tops 
of  the  labels  to  maintain  the  moisture 
about  the  cuttings.  A  hotbed  in  the  open 
covered  with  a  frame  and  intended  for 
raising  seedlings,  may  be  utilised  for  pro¬ 
pagating'  Carnations.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to  ventilate  for  a  time  dur¬ 
ing  each  day  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous 


moisture  and  prevent  damping.  Cuttii 
which  were  rooted  in  January  will  requ 
a  second  shift  about  the  end  of  this  mou 
if  they  have  come  along  at  all  favo  • 
ably. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Unless  specially  wanted  for  bio  1 
early,  this  class  should  still  be  kept  cl 
and  dry.  For  the  main  batch,  inde, 
the  temperature  at  night  need  not  ; 
more  than  40  degs.'  to  45  degs.  A  •  • 
atmosphere  must  still  be  maintained  > 
avoid  getting  disease  amongst  them. 
Marguerite  Carnations. 

Those  who  have  not  the  convenierrtf 
hothouses  for  germinating  seeds  in  Ja - 
ary  or  February  may  sow  seeds  and  st;l 
them  on  a  hotbed  made  for  the  purp  * 
of  raising  half-hardy  annuals  and  ot;r ' 
bedding  subjects.  A  sowing  at  this  ti; 
would  come  in  for  late  blooming  in  : 
open  during  September  in  the  south' 1 
part  of  the  country.  Further  north  2 
plants  would  come  in  useful  for  autu.i 
and  early  winter  blooming  under  gl; , 
and  prove  very  serviceable  during  Oc- 
ber  or  November.  In  the  warmer  dim: 
of  the  south  the  seedlings  raised  jt 
now  would  come  in  handy  for  pot  w>; 
in  the  greenhouse  in  advance  of  Chrvs.- 
themums. 

American  Carnations. 

Cuttings  of  this  highly  decorative  cb 
may  still  be  struck  for  a  succession! 
plants.  The  cuttings  should  not  be  - 
lowed  to  wilt  or  flag  previous  to  insert; 
them  in  pots,  otherwise  they  may  t;2 
some  time  to  recover,  and  this  delays  2 
process  of  rooting.  The  pots  may  2 
plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre  and  treatm: 
given  as  for  tree  Carnations.  The  n 
is  now  more  powerful,  and  during  : 
warmer  part  of  bright  days  it  will  2 
necessary  to  shade  the  cuttings  by  me  -- 
of  newspapers  or  some  light  tiffany. 

J.  D.  F.  W 


R.H.S.-  New  Members. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Ro  1 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  d 
March,  113  new  Fellows  were  elect!, 
making  a  total  of  305  elected  since  e 
beginning  of  the  year. 


Jack  Frost  in  Canada. 

In  Almonte,  Ontario,  Canada,  we  he 
experienced  the  power  of  Jack  Fr- 
The  thermometer  at  zero  is  a  comrn 
both  day  and  night.  In  the  Ft 


case 


day's  of  February,  the  mercury'  fell  teb 
degrees  below  zero,  or,  in  plain  figu-. 
70  degrees  of  frost.  Successive  nig* 


registered  between  60  degrees  and 


70  2- 


grees.  We  have  3  feet  covering  of  si" 
all  over,'  and  the  ice  is  about  in  yd 
thick  blocks,  which  in  due  time  will  m  ie 
your  ice  drinks. 

A.  V. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Erder  Chyrsanthemums. 

Tie  wise  gardener  will  not  rest  content 
Vih  merely  providing  plants  to  make  a  dls- 
p  y  of  blossom  during  the  summer  months, 
b.  he  will  duly  consider  ways  and  means 
f  making  a  useful  display  for  as  long  a 
t  le  as  possible.  I  say  useful  display,  and 
tj  that  I  mean  an  abundance  of  flowers 
r  ich  will  make  the  borders  look  bright,  and 
to  afford 'plenty  of  flowers  for  cutting  pur- 
pses,  and  that  at  a  season  when  blooms  are 
tx>ming  scarce. 

Border  Chrysanthemums  should  be  taken 
<re  of  at  this  season,  as  they  are  so  useful 
;  d  beautiful  during  the  autumn  months.  Too 
cen,  I  am  afraid,  the  gardener  is  content 
■  leave  all  the  old  stools  (roots)  of  Chry- 
..ltheinums  in  the  border  and  to  depend 
on  the  resultant  flowers  from  them.  It  is 
.  ite  true  that  the  old  plants  bear  many 
Poms  and  are  useful,  but  they  should  be 
pplemented  by  young  stock. 

Cuttings  are  usually  plentiful,  and  at  this 
ason  they  may  be  propagated  and  grown  in 
xes  until  the  time  comes  to  plant  them 
t. 


Fig.  i  shows  a  box  of  }’oung  plants.  The 
>it,  A,  should  be  of  good  quality  and  at 
-ast  4  inches  deep,  independent  of  any 
rainage  material.  At  the  present  time  a 
x>l  frame  will  do  for  the  plants  nicely, 
order  Carnations. 

I  am  now  referring  to  rooted  layers  in 
rames,  which  should  be  exposed  now  fully, 
!>  as  to  harden  them  for  planting  out  dur- 
ig  the  month  of  April.  In  the  meantime 
le  outside  borders  should  be  prepared  for 
iem.  But  do  not  touch  the  soil  while  it 
in  a  very  moist  condition.  Take  the  first 
pportunity,  however,  to  get  the  ground 
loroughly  broken  up,  and  when  it  is  dry 
ake  it  moderately  firm  by  treading,  and 
ave  the  surface  loosened  with  the  iron- 
tothed  rake, 
erbaceous  Borders. 

These  are  now  becoming  more  interesting 
/ery  week.  The  tender  shoots  of  various 
lants  are  to  be  seen  dotted  here  and  there 
n  the  soil,  giving  premise  of  a  plentiful  har- 
estof  blossom  ,in  the  near  future.  Help  these 
lants  as  much  as  you  can  by  lightly  point  - 
ig  in  well-decayed  manure  where  this  has 
ot  already  been  done,  and  keep  the  surface 
til  loosened  with  'the  Dutch  hoe,  and 
aughtar  all  weeds  while  fhev  are  in  their 
ifancy. 

edding  Plants  in  Pots. 

Continue  to  pot  Zonal  Geraniums,  Ivy- 
taved  and  scented-leaved  varieties.  Those 


potted  nearly  a  month  ago  will  now  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  somewhat 
cooler  house  or  frame  to  make  room  for 
newly-potted  plants,  which  will  be  benefited 
by  being  grown  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  warm 
temperature.  While  engaged  in  moving  the 
earliest  potted  plants,  take  off  all  faded 
and  very  yellow  .leaves. 

Half-hardy  Annuals. 

Early  seedlings  should  be  duly  trans¬ 
planted.  Select  the  strongest  and  give  them 
ample  room  to  grow  in.  Fine  plants  will 
result. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  recent  cold  wave  which  has  swept 
across  the  whole  of  the  country  has  done 
much  good  in  that  it  has  checked  somewhat 
the  fast  developing  fruit  buds.  But  it  is 
enough  to  startle  one  when  one  sees  beauti¬ 
ful  Pear  trees,  with  buds  almost  open, 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  icy  wind  that  is 
blowing  suggesting  more  storms  of  snow  and 
sleet.  With  night  frosts  and  hot  spells  of 
sunshine,  one  fears  for  the  well-being  of 
advanced  fruit  trees. 

Readers  of  The  Gardening  World  should 
be  ever  ready  to  protect  their  fruit  blossom. 
It  is  a  difficult — nay,  an  almost  impossible, 
task  to  satisfactorily  cover  large  standard 
trees,  but  small  bush  trees  may  be  dealt 
with  by  spreading  a  herring-net  over  them  ; 
such  a  covering  will  keep  off  several  degrees 
of  frost.  _  •! 

Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

These  are  chiefly  grown  on  walls,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  blossom  from  frosts  is 
an  easy  matter.  Besides  the  coverings  re¬ 
commended  in  a  recent  calendar,  persons 
who  live  near  to  Pine  woods  may  readily 
protect  their  wall  trees  by  nailing  a  few  fan¬ 
shaped  Pine  branches,  stem  uppermost,  to 
the  wall  amongst  the  branches  of  the  fruit 
trees.  I  have  found  this  plan  answer  very 
well. 

Strawberry  Plaints. 

All  growers  of  these  useful  and  popular 
plants  would  put  on  top-dressings  of  litter}’’ 
manure  during  last  autumn.  But  as  most 
of  the  manure  so  applied  has  retted  and 
partially  disappeared,  more  littery  manure 
must  be  put  on.  It  is  well  to  give  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  soot  first,  just  sufficient  to  darken 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  Before  applying  the 
manure,  root  out  all  weeds  found.  After 
the  manure  is  put  on  pack  some  clean  straw 


Fig.  2. — Pack  clean  straw  round  Strawberry 
Plants 
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under  the  leaves  of  each  plant,  as  shown  at 
A  in  Fig.  2.  Keep  the  heart  of  the  plant  B 
free  from  manure.  The  clean  straw  will 
prevent  the  fruits,  when  ripening,  getting 
soiled. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cucumbers. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  right  way  to  sow  a  Cu¬ 
cumber  seed  in  a  pot.  The  seed  is  shown 
at  A,  1  inch  below  the  soil  B,  good  drainage 
material  being  put  in  at  C. 


Fig.  3. — Tin's  sketch  shows  the  right 
way  to  sow  a  Cucumber  seed. 

The  compost  should  be  a  light  one.  Mel¬ 
low  loam  two  parts,  leaf-soil  two  parts,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  coarse  sand,  all  well 
mixed  together,  will  do.  But  do  not  starve 
the  young  plants.  If  possible,  plunge  the 
seed  pots  in  a  hotbed,  and  when  the  }’oung 
seedlings  appear  place  the  pots  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed  and  give  air  with  due 
caution,  so  as  not  to  subject  the  plants  to 
cold  draughts. 

Late  Broccoli. 

These  are  now  valuable,  and  due  care 
should  be  taken  of  all  “flowers”  turning 
in.  If  they  are  exposed  to  strong  sunshine 
they  become  green  and  are  then  bitter  to  the 
palate.  Break  a  few  leaves  over  each  one. 

Winter  Greens. 

Clear  the  ground  forthwith  of  all  old 
stumps,  as  if  they  remain  they  rob  the  soil 
of  much  nutriment. 

Digging. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  put  out  win¬ 
ter  greens  on  ground  previously  occupied 
by  such  plants.  Where  this  is  the  case  dig 
in  one  peck  of  agricultural  salt  to  each 
square  rod  of  ground. 

Preparing  Ground  for  Seeds  of  Broccoli, 
etc. 

•Select  a  border  in  an  open  quarter,-  put 
in  some  rotted  manure,  and  then  deeply  dig 
the  soil  ;  leave  the  top1  portion  lumpy.  In 
due  time  this-  border  will  be  useful  for 
.raising  a  stock  of  winter  greens  in,  being 
mellowed  to  receive  the  seeds. 

Early  Potatos. 

Protect  these  on  warm  borders  by  scatter¬ 
ing  litter  on  the  young  growths  during 
frosty  weather. 

Foxglove. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cattleyas. 

In  the  Cattleva  house  at  the  present  sea¬ 
son  there  is  a  good  display  of  blooms.  In 
addition  to  C.  Trianae  we  have  the  numerous 
hybrids  and  bigeneric  hybrids  that  have  been 
derived  from  intercrossing  the  various  Lae- 
lias  and  Cattleyas.  Those  derived  from  the 
influence  of  Laelia  harpophylla,  L.  flava 
and  L.  cinnabarina  are  quite  a  break  away 
from  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  Cattleya 
house.  The  different  tints  of  j’ellow  and 
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purple  displayed  among  these  make  them 
most  attractive,  and  b  .  ..g  of  a  size  suitable 
for  decorative  arrangements  as  cut  flowers, 
they  are  worthy  of  every  consideration,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them 
as  suitable  subjects  to  be  grown  in  private 
gardens  where  there  is  a  demand  for  cut 
flowers  at  the  end  of  February  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March.  They  possess  good  con¬ 
stitutions,  and  will  grow  freely  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  usually  provided 
for  the  successful  culture  of  C.  Trianae,  or 
in  an  ordinary  stove  they  succeed  well. 

Mexican,  Laalias,  which  include  L.  an- 
ceps  in  its  varied  forms,  L.  autumnalis,  L. 
albida  and  the  natural  hybrids  of  this  class, 
should,  where  the  flower  scapes  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  be  placed  at  the  dryest  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house  and  resting  conditions  should 
now  be  afforded.  There  are  no  plants  I  know 
of  that  take  a  more  prolonged  season  of  abso¬ 
lute  rest  during  the  dormant  season ;  only 
sufficient  root  moisture  is  necessary  to  retain 
the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  in  a  normal 
plump  state.  They  should  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  the  available  light  that  can  be 
provided  with  safety  without  actually 
scorching  the  foliage.  I  thank  the  better 
the  plants  are  ripened  the  more  likely  they 
will  be  to  produce  satisfactory  flowering 
conditions  the  following  season.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  some  of  the  plants  will  be 
actively  rooting.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  such 
plants  under  close  observation,  as  they  are 
subject  to  the  attack  of  cockroaches  and 
woodLice ;  these  pests  are  terribly  destruc¬ 
tive  and  difficult  even  to  keep  under.  We 
find  a  good  plan  is  to  hollow  out  some 
potatos  and  place  them  about  the  stages  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  light  we  find  them  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  hollowed  out  space,  when  they 
may  be  caught  and  destroyed.  Chase’s 
Beetle  Poison  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
remedies  I  have  found.  The  cockroaches  not 
only  die  that  have  eaten  the  poison,'  but 
being  of  a  carnivorous  nature,  those  remain¬ 
ing  feed  on  the  dead,  and  are  thus  also 
destroyed. 

Potting  Requirements. 

Some  of  the  recently-flowered^  Cattleyas 
will  be  emitting  new  roots  from  the  base  of 
the  last-made  pseudo-bulb.  Plants  that  are 
observed  in  this  condition  should  have  any 
re-potting  requirements  attended  to  without 
delay.  It  is  not  advisable  to  annually  re¬ 
pot,  if  the  potting  compost  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  there  is  ample  room  in  the  pot,  but 
any  dead  or  decaying  material  on  the  sur¬ 
face  should  be  removed  and  replaced  with 
fresh  com-post.  In  re-potting  care  must  be 
observed  in  turning  the  plants  out  of  their 
pots,  avoiding  .as  far  as  possible  any  in¬ 
jury  to  the  living  roots.  If  the  roots  have 
become  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  pots,  it 
is  better  to  break  the  pot  and  carefully  re¬ 
move  it  in  this  way.  After  picking  away  all 
the  old  potting  compost,  the  dead  roots 
should  be  removed,  and  where  there  is  a 
quantity  of  leafless  back  bulbs  all  but  three 
from  the  lead  may  be  cut.  away.  Back 
bulbs  taken  off  in  this  way  that  have  dor¬ 
mant  eyes  may  be  laid  out  on  the  stage  or 
loosely  patted  in  small  pots,  where  they  will 
in  all  probability  start  into  growth.  Drain 
to  about  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  pots, 
and  after  placing  the  plant  in  position  fill 
in  with  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
peat  to  one  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  with 
sufficient  sand  added  to  render  the  compost 
porous.  Press  the  compost  moderately  firm 
and  mound  slightly  to  the  centre  of  the  pot. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- ¥+4 - 

Lenten  Roses. 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  cold  nature  of 
winter  and  early  spring,  the  Lenten  Roses 
or  coloured  species  of  Hellebore  have  kept 
their  appointed  time. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 


Malmaison  Carnations. 

Where  these  are  kept  in  a  fairly  warm 
greenhouse  during  winter,  the  flower  buds 
will  now  be  advancing.  If  very  large 
blooms  are  desired,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  all  but  the  terminal  one  on 
each  stem,  but  if  the  grower  is  not  ambi¬ 
tious  in  this  respect,  two  or  three  blooms 
may  be  left  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  stem.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
picking  out  the  buds  not  to  injure  those 
left  or  the  tender  young  stems. 

Rearing  Smilax. 

Plants  of  this  useful,  decorative  subject 
are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  may  be 
grown  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  planted 
out  or  put  in  boxes  or  grown  in  pots, 
entirely  according  to  convenience.  Get 
ready  some  3-inch  pots  and  fill  them  with 
some  good  soil  with  plenty  of  sand  to 
make  it  porous.  Plant  two  seeds  in  each 
pot  to  offer  as  many  chances  of  at  least 
one  plant.  If  both  seeds  germinate,  re¬ 
move  the  weaker  one.  Keep  the  young 
plants  staked  when  thev  get  some  size, 
but  when  they  are  fit  to  place  in  a  size 
larger,  the  pots  could  be  stood  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  strings  could  be  fastened  to 
some  object  above,  so  that  the  young 
Smilax  stems  can  twine  upon  this  as  they 
grow.  Then,  when  required  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  string  and  all  may  be  cut. 
In  that  case,  it  would  be  well  to  use 
green  string,  so  as  to  be  as  little  notice¬ 
able  as  possible. 

Rooting  Cuttings. 

In  some  instances  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  is  experienced  in  getting  cuttings 
to  root  in  a  greenhouse  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  only  moderately  high.  The 
difficult)'  can  be  greatly  overcome  by 
using  a  60-size  pot  for  inserting  the  cut¬ 
tings,  then  a  larger  pot  should  be  drained 
and  the  little  one  stood  inside  it.  The 
space  between  the  two  may  be  filled  with 
cocoanut  fibre.  The  object  in  this  is  to 
secure  greater  uniformity  of  temperature 
and  to  avoid  extremes  of  drought  by 
preventing  the  sun  and  air  from  playing 
on  the  sides  of  the  small  pot.  If  such 
were  to  happen,  the  cutting  itself  may 
get  partly  dried  up,  or  the  young  roots 
would  be  injured  if  they  have  already 
commenced  to  push  out.  Cuttings  that 
take  some  time  to  root  are  most  likely  to 
require  this  sort  of  treatment  in  a  green¬ 
house. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Decorative  Pur¬ 
poses. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  insert¬ 
ing  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums  intended 
for  pot  culture  and  to  give  a  display  in 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in 
autumn.  Young  shoots  4  in.  or  5  in. 
long  will  root  readily,  and  soon  make 
strong  plants  if  inserted  singly  in  3-inch 
pots.  A  quantity  of  the  latter  should  be 
prepared,  and  the  operator  can  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  dibble  the  cuttings  into  the  pots, 
one  in  the  centre  of  each.  Cover  the  top 
of  the  soil  with  clean,  sharp  sand,  so 
that  some  will  fall  into  each  hole  made 
for  a  cutting.  Syringe  the  cuttings  once 
or  twice  a  day  to  prevent  them  flagging' 
in  bright  weather,  and  when  rooted,  trans¬ 
fer  the  pots  to  a  cold  frame,  which  may 
be  kept  closed  for  a  time  until  the  plants 
have  got  inured  to  the  change. 


Aspidistras. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  any  repot  <7 
that  may  be  necessary.  It  is  nei  ° 
necessary  nor  desirable  to  repot  v;  2. 
gated  Aspidistras  until  they  absolu  v 
require  it  by  the  crowding  of  the  pot  •  i 
roots  or  if  the  soil  is  in  a  bad  condit  1. 
Too  much  root  room  causes  the  leave  0 
lose  their  variegation.  On  the  0  :r 
hand,  if  a  number  of  small  plants  - 
wanted,  rhe  soil  may  be  shaken  away  fn 
the  roots  and  the  pieces  separated  >y 
means  of  a  sharp  knife.  A  piece  of  ,’e 
underground  stem  should  be  retainer 
each  crown,  and  if  some  roots  are  ;o 
attached,  so  much  the  better.  A  4-:  h 
pot  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  sii.e 
crowns,  and  until  they  are  thoroughh;- 
tablished,  it  will  be  safe  to  put  a  s'  :e 
to  the  leaf  or  leaves  in  case  they  ,y 
prove  top  heavy. 

Bedding  Plants. 

The  greenhouse  will  now  be  crow  d 
for  some  time  with  the  young  stuff  beg 
raised  for  bedding  out.  Lobelias  ,d 
Marguerites  may  be  increased  as  fa;  is 
possible  to  meet  the  requirements.  ie 
present  is  highly  imjoortant,  however,  ir 
the  raising  of  half-hardy  annuals,  sue  is 
Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  French  and  i- 
can  Marigolds,  Chinese  Pinks,  varieg  -d 
Maize  and  other  subjects  of  that  els. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  fit  to  hare' 
they  should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  d 
established  in  the  same  house  for  a  w 
days  before  putting  the  boxes  in  d 
frames. 

Begonias. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  heat  can  1; 
cuttings  of  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  n 
lime  for  planting  out  about  the  middbi 
June.  Cuttings  about  q  in.  long  mays 
employed.  A  temperature  of  60  degsiy 
night  will  be  necessary  with  a  rise  duig 
the  day  by  means  of  sun  heat.  Tur- 
ous-rooted  Begonias  may  be  potted  ip 
singly  in  small  pots  so  as  to  give  t  m 
plenty  of  time  to  come  along  slowly  nr 
planting  out  about  the  beginning  of  J  e. 
They  should  not  be  put  under  the  s  ie 
warm  conditions  as  advised  for  the  M- 
ing  of  the  fibrous-rooted  Begonias. 
Geraniums  for  Winter  Flowering. 

Cuttings  may  now  be  necessary  to  r- 
nish  plants  for  winter  flowering  wit- 
convenience  permits  such  being  d  e. 
The  cuttings. can  be  taken  from  old  si 
plants  or  else  from  the  more  unsha  ly 
young  plants  in  pots.  By  rooting  t  m 
now  and  growing  them  on  fine  :iu 
should  be  obtained  to  bloom  from  !p- 
tember  onwards  in  a  greenhouse  wri¬ 
the  temperature  is  kept  at  50  degs.  orot 
much  under  it  by  night.  D.  I 
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in 

Far-lying  leas  where  grows  the  wild  nbt 
wind. 

Dun,  sodden  earth  beneath  a  stai>; 
sky. 

Chill  gusts  of  rain  that  drown  rest¬ 
lessly 

The  few  dim  lights  along  the  dis nt 
town  ; 

And  then  the  sunless,  dreary  day  c- 
down, 

And  oh,  the  long  night  waste  that  p 
behind ! 

Albert  Bigelow  Pain 
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The  Saturday  Half-Holiday. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 


larch  2i,  1908. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


Sir, — I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  assist 
t  forward  the  movement  concerning  the 
1  turday  half-holiday.  I  am  of  the  same 
(inion  as  J,  Nibbs.  I  think  it  is  a  thing 
ut  ought  to  be  considered  more  than  it 
Is  been  in  the  past.  For  instance,  take 
-i>p  assistants  or  other  trade  workers ; 

1  y  should  they  have  their  half  holiday 
i  the  week  more  than  the  hard-working 
jrdener.  They  get  their  clear  Sundays 
£  0  nearly  half  the  week  at  such  times  as 
I  nk  Holidays,  whereas  the  majority  of 
I'deners  have  to  take  duty  every  other 
5  aday.  I  think  it  is  about  time  some 
tj;  bad  taken  this  subject  up.  I  am 
rtain  that  there  are  a  good  number  who 
v  1  agree  with  these  remarks,  as  all 
t  ough  the  winter  months  in  the  garden- 
1  f  line  we  all  work  from  dawn  till  dusk, 
al  what  time  is  there  for  our.  fellow  gar- 
c  1  friends  to  have  a  chance  to  seek  any 
0  door  pleasure,  after  he  has  finished  his 
t  ?’s  toil.  I  do  sincerely  trust  this  will 
.  :ome  a  general  thing  before  long,  as 
1  gives  young  fellows  a  chance  to  go  . 
a  iv  for  the  week-end  in  good  time  on  a 
-  urday  afternoon. 


Indon’s  Costermongers. 

There  are  some  60,000  costermongers 
\.o  carry  on  business  in  the  streets  of 
I  ndon.  Their  capital  is  supposed  to  be 
^0,000,  whilst  they  are  said  to  do  a 
t.de  during  the  year  of  three  millions, 
he  profits  of  this  turnover  are  about  a 
rlllion. 

fintingdonshire  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower 
Society. 

Miss  L.  L.  Linton,  the  hon.  secretary 
c  the  above-named  society,  informs  us 
tat  this  year’s  exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Imtingdon,  on  Tuesday,  April  21st, 
\.en  a  large  number  of  prizes  will  be 
cered  in  competition,  including  a  silver 
cp  presented  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
f-  the  best  collection  of  30  distinct  va- 
1  ties  of  -Daffodils,  grown  out  of  doors, 
id  special  prizes  given  by  Mr.  Robert 
Idenham,  of  Birmingham,  and  Messrs. 
1  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  of  Wisbech.  We  are 
fid  to  hear  that  the  society  is  being  well 
spported.  The  statement  of  accounts 
f-  1907  discloses  a  healthy  state  of 
c  airs. 

lawley  Gardeners. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Crawley  and 
I  strict  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
/sociation,  read  by  the  hon.  secretary, 
L.  Henry  Hemsley,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ij,  was  decidedly^  encouraging,  and 
sawed  that  the  society  had  enjoyed  a  very 
s:cessful  year.  The  membership  of  the 
s:iety  increased  during  the  year  from 
15  to  193,  and  the  meetings  were  well 
tended.  The  balance-sheet  showed  a 
tlance  in  hand  of  ^12  13s.  2^d.  The 
cicers  of  the  association  were  practically 
1  elected  en  bloc.  Mr.  Hemsley  was 
e;cted  hon.  financial  secretary,  and  was 
sjcially  complimented  on  the  excellent 
\rk  he  had  done  for  the  society.  Mr. 
V  Shepherd  was  elected  assistant  hon. 
s:retary.  This  year’s  exhibition  will  be 
pbably  held  on  the  22nd  July. 


The  Ltafge-plowered  Oncidium 


Of  the  large  flowered  species  of  Oncid¬ 
ium,  none  are  rbore  easy  to  manage  than 
this  one.  It  is  usually"  grown  in  large 
pots,  as  it  requires  a  fair  amount  of  space 
to  produce  its  pseudo  bulbs,  which  mea¬ 
sures  4  in.  to  b  in.  in  length,  while  the 
leaves  are  15  ft.  or  more  in  length.  The 
species  belong  to  a  particular  section  of 
Oncidium  in  which  the  stems  climb  on 
any  supporting  object  by  means  of  flex- 
uous  flower  stems.  These  attain  a  length 
of  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  or  more  on  well-grown 
plants,  and  may  be  accommodated  in  a 
variety  of  wayrs,  according  to  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  grower.  The  flower  stems 
may  be  tied  to  wires  under  the  roof  of  the 
house  or  straight  up  the  rafters,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  entirely"  con¬ 
fined  to  the  pot  in  which  the  plant  is 
growing.  A  few  bamboo  stakes  are  in¬ 
serted  round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and 
the  flower  stem  is  twisted  round  this  and 
tied  so  as  to  distribute  the  flowers  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  species  is  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  but  is  one  of  those  that  can  be 
grown^ under  fairly  cool  conditions.  The 


(Oncidium  macranthum). 

individual  flowers  are  large  and  bright 
yellow,  the  sepals  being  more  or  loss 
shaded  with  brown.  The  lip  is  white 
marked  with  violet-purple,  but  is  model  ate 
in  size.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
showiest  or  best  of  the  species  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

- - 

Winter  Flowering  Carnation  Society. 

The  schedule  of  the  fourth  show  of  the 
above-named  society,  to  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  April  1st  next,  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Hayward  Mathis.-, 
whose  address  is  “Lucerne,”  Stubbing- 
ton,  Fareham.  A  very  comprehensive 
classification  is  provided,  especially  m 
Section  B,  which  is  open  to  gentlemen’s 
gardeners  and  amateurs  only.  On  the 
same  date  Mr.  P.  Smith  will  lecture  m 
the  R.H.  Hall  on  “The  Present  and 
Future  of  the  Winter  Flow-ering  Carna¬ 
tion.”  The  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
will  be  held  at  8  o’clock  in  the  evening  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  dinner  at  7  p.m. 

J 
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E.  J.  A. 


Oncidium  macranthum. 


Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
.World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  winch  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity ,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  -filed ,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2694.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Plant. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the 
enclosed  plant,  the  treatment  it  requires  and 
if  it  flowers.  Also,  if  it  can  be  propagated 
from  cuttings.  (John  M’Lean,  Ross-shire.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  , us  was  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  Fig  (Mesembryantbemum  edule).  In 
your  district  it  will  practically  be  a  green¬ 
house  plant,  although,  you  could  grow  it  out 
of  doors  during  summer  as  a  bedding  plant 
if  you  feel  so  inclined.  Under  those  condi¬ 
tions  you  would  have  to  take  cuttings  of  it 
early  in  September  and  root  them  with  other 
bedding  plants.  In  propagating  this  plant 
you  will  have  to  remember  it  is  succulent 
and  would  be  liable  to  damp  off  if  kept  too 
wet.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  cuttings  flag¬ 
ging  when  taken  off,  so  that  you  could  even 
lay  them  down  for  a  day  or  two  to  get  dr}r 
at  the  ends  before  inserting  them  in  soil  that 
is  three  parts  sand.  They  could,  of  course, 
be  rooted  in  pure  sand,  and  if  you  elect  to 
propagate  them  in  spring  you  could  fill  a 
box  with  silver  sand,  water  it  to  settle  the 
soil,  and  then  insert  the.  cuttings  in  the 
sand.  The  bottom  of  the  box  should,  of 
course,  be  so  constructed  that  superfluous 
moisture  will  pass  freely  away.  There  is 
not  so  much  danger  in  rooting  the  cuttings 
under  these  conditions.  We  should  cut  be¬ 
low  a  joint  that  is  green  in  preference  to  one 
that  is  ripened  and  brown,  because  roots 
will  be  sooner  produced  under  those  condi¬ 
tions.  The  plant  does  not  flower  very  freely 
rn  this  country  unless  it  gets  well  baked 
with  the  sun.  During  summer  it  should 
have  a  fair  amount  of  water,  but  in  winter 
it  should  be  kept  relatively  dry.  Some 
pans  of  it  in  the  greenhouse  would  serve  to 
give  variety  for  the  sake  of  the  foliage, 
even  if  no  flowers  are  produced. 

2695.  Decorative  Pelargoniums. 

Will  you  please  name  six  or  eight  of  the 
best  decorative  Pelargoniums.  (J.  Sturt. 
Middlesex.) 

You  have  used  a  proper  term  if  you  ac¬ 
tually  mean  the  plants  to  which  it  is  usually 
applied  in  gardening,  but  as  you  use  Gera 
nium  in  another  part  of  your  letter,  we  pre¬ 
sume  you  mean  Zonal  Pelargoniums  by  that 
term.  You  should  remember  that  Geraniums 
are  really  hardy  border  plants.  The  decora¬ 
tive  Pelargoniums  we  have  selected  are 
Gloriosa,  white  wdth  five  heavy  blotches ; 
Gold  Mine,  orange ;  Princess  May,  pink, 
feathered  with  maroon  ;  Edith,  rosy-crimson 
with  two  maroon  blotches  ;  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick,  orange-scarlet ;  and  Duchess  of  West¬ 


minster,  rosy  salmon  with  two  maroon 
blotches.  In  case  you  mean  bedding  Pelar¬ 
goniums  by  your  term,  we  have  selected  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  best  for  that  purpose,  namely, 
Paul  Crampel,  scarlet;  George  Potter, 
crimson-scarlet;  Beauty,  cherry-red;  Sur¬ 
prise,  salmon  ;  Olive  Carr,  rose-pink  ;  and 
Snowdrop,  white. 

2696.  Best  Double  Fuchsias. 

Would  you  name  a  few  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  double  Fuchsias?  (J.  Sturt,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

Light-coloured  .and  double  Fuchsias,  that 
is,  having  a  scarlet  tube  and  white  petals, 
are  Ballet  Girl,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Mine.  Carnot.  Varieties  having  a  dark 
purple  corolla  with  scarlet  tube  and  sepals 
are  Champion  of  the  World,  Avalanche  and 
Phenomena] . 

2697.  Plants  for  Unheated  Green¬ 

house. 

Can  you  name  a  few  plants  that  would  do 
in  the  small  unheated  glasshouse  shown  in 
the  plan  enclosed  and  which  you  will  see 
is  quite  in  an  angle  of  the  building  and 
facing,  roughly,  south-west.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  have  a  few  blooms  all  the  year 
round  in  such  a  structure  (no  heat  avail¬ 
able),  and  if  so,  could  you  name  a  list  of 
plants  that  would  produce  them  under  fa¬ 
vourable  treatment?  (A.  Merryweather, 
Yorks.) 

You  could  grow  Pelargoniums  and 
Fuchsias  in  that  house  during  the  summer, 
giving  the  former  the  most  exposed  and 
sunny  position,  as  the  Fuchsias  will  thrive 
under  slight  shade.  Some  of  the  early- 
flowering  Wallflowers  and  winter  flowering 
Stocks  would  make  useful  plants  to  flower 
under  those  conditions  if  you  understand  the 
method  of  growing  them.  We  presume  that 
you  would  have  a  cold  frame  to  supplement 
the  greenhouse  by  growing  stock  in  summer 
to  supply  the  g-reenheuse  in  winter.  If 
you  have  not  this  convenience,  you  will  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it  under  the  conditions. 
You  could  get  Early  Parisian,  Sutton’s  Win¬ 
ter  Brown  or  Earliest  of  All  Wallflowers, 
the  last-named  being  ,a  yellow  variety.  If 
you  sow  these  out  of  doors>  during  July,  you 
could  afterwards  lift  them  when  they  have 
made  a  few  leaves,  pot  them  singly  in  small 
pots  and  shift  them  into  larger  ones  as  they 
require  it  until  they  were  in  5  in.  or  6  in. 
pots.  If  well  grown,  plants  of  this  size 
would  give  a  good  quantity  of  bloom  some 
time  between  autumn  and  winter  according 
to  the  weather.  Princess  Alice  is  a  pure 
white,  sweet-scented  Stock,  and  Beauty  of 
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N  ice,  salmon  pink,  is  another  one  well  suitet 
for  winter  flowering.  Sow  the  seed  in  Jnh 
and  treat  them  as  for  Wallflowers.  Thi 
point  to  remember  is  that  you  should  ge 
them  well  established  in  pots  before  th 
dull  days  of  autumn  arrive.  They  shouli 
be,  in  fact,  well  advanced  towards  the  flower 
ing  stage  by  then.  The  Wallflowers  shouh 
first  come  into  bloom.  It  would  be  very  ©as- 
to  get  a  good  supply  of  early  spring  flower 
by  potting  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses 
and  ether  hardy  bulbs  in  September  or  Oc 
tober:  You  should  keep  them  near  the  gla; 
for  the  sake  -of  keeping  the  foliage  dwari 
Flowering  these  bulbs  under  the  condition 
you  name  would  be  much  easier  than  grow 
ing  Wallflowers  and  Stocks,  unless  you  hav 
some  experience  in  rearing  those  things  i 
pots.  Another  plan  you  could  employ  woul 
be  to  grow  the  Wallflowers  and  Stocks  in 
piece  of  well-prepared  garden  ground  an< 
pot  them  up  about  the  middle  of  Septeir 
ber.  This  would  give  them  time  to  gf 
established  in  the  pots  before  winter. 

2698.  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  Unsatis 
f  actoiry. 

Could  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinio 
about  the  enclosed  Tulip  and  leaves?  Thes 
have  been  grown  in  boxes  in  an  unheate 
greenhouse.  They  were  put  into  boxes  i 
August  and  stood  out  of  doors  till  Decen 
ber.  They  then  came  into  the  house.  Th: 
bloom  is  the  first,  and,  as  you  see,  it  i 
.stunted,  bad  in  colour  and  looks  disease: 
Do  you  think  slugs  have  attacked  ties- 
plants,  and,  if  so,  how.  can  I  get  rid 
them  ?  They  are  not  to  be  found  during  th 
day  in  the  house.  All  the  Tulip  leaves  hav 
this  curious  appearance,  some  thin  an 
twisted,  some  full  of  holes.  I  am  also  sene 
ing  some  Hyacinth  leaves.  These  have  do:: 
well  in  boxes  treated  in  exactly  the  sam 
way  as  the  Tulips,  but  when  lifted  and  pt 
into  bowls  for  the  house  all  the  leaves  ha\ 
died  down  in  this  way,  the  flowers  repair 
ing  strong  and  upright.  I  shall  be  mo: 
grateful  for  your  help'  in  this  matte: 
(A.  C.  E.,  Guernsey.) 

There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  cult, 
vation,  that  is,  in  your  method.  We  thin 
the  holes  in  the  leaves  of  the  Tulips  hav 
been  eaten  by  slugs  while  the  leaves  wer 
still  young  and  the  plants  standing  out  c 
doors.  The  holes  get  bigger,  of  course,  a 
the  leaves  get  larger.  We  think  your  bull 
would'  have  had  a  better  chance  if  they  ha 
been  put  in  pots  at  the  beginning  an 
plunged  in  ashes  or  coooanut  fibre.  Th; 
would  have  kept  slugs  away  from  them  moi 
effectually.  It  is  just  possible  you  hav 
kept  the  Tulips  in  a  rather  shaded  situatio 
after  taking  them  indoors.  The  flower  gav 
us  the  impression  that  it  had  been  fore? 
or  drawn  by  bad  light,  or,  in  other  word; 
by  being  shaded.  We  are  somewhat  su: 
picious  _as  to  whether  your  Tulips  are  n< 
affected  with  some  disease,  but  you  did  n< 
send  us  a  bulb.  On  the  other  hand,  til 
twisting  you  mention  may  have  been  due  1 
accident.  We  are  afraid  the  bulbs  are  a 
tacked  by  the  bulb  mite,  and  have  been  rei 
dered  weak  in  consequence.  You  made 
great  mistake  in  lifting  the  Hyacinths  01 
of  boxes  in  order  to  put  them  into  bow! 
The  roots  must  have  been  more  or  le 
damaged  by  this  operation,  and  they  hav 
been  unable  to  take  to  the  fresh  soil. 
would  advise  you  on  another  occasion  to  pi 
the  bulbs  into  pots  during  September  or  0 
tober,  and  cover  them  up  as  above  advist 
for  some  weeks  until  they  commence  pushir 
up  the  flower  stem,  after  which  you  can  tal 
them  into  the  greenhouse  or  dwelling  hous 
The  low  temperature  would  also  be  deti 
mental  to  Hyacinths  that  have  been  lift< 
from  the  soil  dry  full  growth.  We  are  awa 
that  this’’  is  sometimes  done,  but  the  plan 
are  usually  in  full  bloom  before  it  is-don 
and  then  they  simply  answer  for  decorati 
purposes  for  a  few  days. 
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2699.  Delphiniums  in  Tubs. 

How  many  roots  of  Delphiniums  should 
h  plaiit  in  tubs  about;  15  in.  in  diameter? 
J.  Sturt;  Middlesex.) 

If  your  plants  are  as  strong  as  they 
should  be  for  planting  out,  three  of  them 
blaced  af  equal  distance  from  one  another 
should  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  tub  15  in.  in 
iiameter.  Even  if  they  were  very  small 
plants,  but  healthy,  they  should  scon  grow 
o  profitably  occupy  a  tub  of  15  in.  diameter. 
\Ye  should  prefer  to  have  all  three  of  the 
same  colour  in  a  tub. 

2700.  Front  Garden. 


Enclosed  I  send  plan  of  my  garden.  Will 
you  please  say  how  you  would  fill  the  beds 
loted  ?  The  garden  is  flat,  open  and  sandy 
oam.  I  grow  the  usual  Geraniums,  bed- 
iling  Fuchsias,  Violas,  Begonias,  Stocks, 
\sters,  Beet,  Petunias,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Uyssum,  Lobelia  and  Pentstemon.  Of 
;ourse,  1  want  to  add  to  the  above  to  make 
iecorative  beds.  Ij.  Sturt,  Middlesex.) 

Unless  you  desire  to  follow  out  what  is 
cnown  as  mixed  flower  bedding,  3'ou  have 
juite  a  sufficient  number  of  varieties  to  fill 
ill  of  the  beds  without  additional  plants. 
The  sunniest  part  of  your  garden  is  against 
he  wall  of  the  house,  and  we  have  selected 
hat  for  the  plants  that  like  plenty  of  sun- 
;hine.  For  instance,  for  beds  Ncs.  1  and  8 
•ou  could  have'  a  row  of  white  Marguerites 
igainst  the  wall,  as  the  heat  and  drought 
here  would  keep  them  flowering  instead  of 
unning  away  to  growth.  This  could  be  fol- 
owed  by  a  line  of  Pelargoniums,  then  a 
ort  of  double  edging,  the  inside  one  being 
Beet  and  the  outer  one  either  Alyssum  or 
vhite  Lobelia.  Then  the  borders  2  and  7 
■hould  correspond,  whatever  the  plan 
idopted.  In  order  to  utilise  the  various 
ilants  which  you  have,  we  think  it  would 
>e  a  good  plan  to  divide  those  borders  into 
hree  portions  or  panels.  The  block  next  the 
louse  on  either  side  of  the  garden  could  tye 
illed  with  Petunias.  The  middle  portion 
>n  either  side  of  the  garden  could  be  planted 
■vith  Pentstemons.  At  the  far  end  from  the 
louse  Fuchsias  could  be  planted,  as  ihey  do 
lot  require  so  much  sunshine  as  the  plants 
ve  have  already  named.  There  should  be 
m  edging  of  blue  Lobelias  as  a  nice  finish 
>ff  to  both  of  these  borders.  You  would 
iractically  have  six  beds  in  these  borders 
illed  with  three  kinds  of  plants,  with  the 
dditioa  of  the  edging.  They  will  thus  be 
he  compliment  oFone  another  so  as  to  avoid 
arting  contrasts.  In  the  narrow  borders 
vhere  you  have  three  Roses  on  either  side 
■f  iihe  path  you  could  plant  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  as  they  are  shallow  rooting  and 
vould  r*ot  interfere  with  the  Roses,  while 
;oth  kinds  enjoy  liberal  feeding  and  water  - 
ng  during  summer.  The  shaded  borders  3 
n4  6  could  be  entirely  filled  with  Violas  or 
-  line  of  Calceolarias  could  be  planted  next 
ne  flowering  shrubs  with  Violas  next  the 
;rass. 

!701.  Back  Garden. 


Enclosed  I  send  plan  of  m}'  back  garden 
Vould  you  say  how  you  would  fill  the  bed: 
■oted?  (J.  .Sturt,  Middlesex.) 

Bed  8,  being  nearest  the  house  and  lookm.; 
awards  the  north,  would  be  somewba 
haded,  unless  the  house  is  further  aw*.. 
10m  it  than  the  plan  would  seem  to  indi 
ate.  This  being  so,  we  would  recommenc 
to  be  filled  entirely  with  Calceolaria' 
dged  with  white  Alyssum.  Beds  1  and 
-ould  give  the  garden  a  better  balanced  ap 
earance  if  they  were  each  filled  witl 
uchsias  edged  with  Alyssum  or  blue  Lo 
eJaas,  whichever  you  think  best.  Beds  . 
M.6  could  he  filled  with  some  light  Pelar 
omum  edged  with  blue  Lobelia.  The  larg< 
ound  bed.  No.  4,  could  be  filled  with  scarle 
elargomums  surrounded  bv  a  line  of  Beet 
nd  then  an  outer  edging  .of  blue  Lobelias 


Beds  Nos.  3  and  5  could  be  filled  with  tuber¬ 
ous  Begonias  edged  with  Alyssum.  As  we 
previously  mentioned  tuberous  Begonias,  we 
would  ofter  the  alternative  plan  of  filling 
3  aind  5  with  Stocks  in  the  centre  of  each 
with  an  edging  of  dwarf  Asters.  Of  the 
plants  you  mention  only  Phlox  Drummondi 
remains.  We  could  easily  get  these  into  some 
of  the  beds,  but  as  they  are  so  narrow  we 
should  hesitate  to  employ  them.  You  may, 
however,  not  have  enough  of  some  of  the 
kinds  to  fill  all  of  the  beds,  and  you  might 
arrange  to  have  some  one  of  the  pairs  dif¬ 
ferent.  An  alternative  suggestion  would  be 
that  tne  Phlox  Drummondi  could  form 
dividing  lines  between  the  different  blocks 
or  panels  of  the  side  borders  in  the  front 
garden.  We  do  not  agree  with  your  ar¬ 
rangement  of  having  Roses  against  the  north 
aspect  of  the  house,  especially  if  they  are 
dwarf  ones,  as  they  can  get  no  sun,  and 
besides  growing  weakly,  would  be  liable  to 
mildew.  Bed  No.  4  would  have'  been  a  bet¬ 
ter  situation,  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  shift 
Roses  with  advantage. 

2702.  Plants  for  Borders  of  Garden. 

Accepting  your  invitation  to  send  a  sketch, 
I  enclose  a  rough  or.®  of  my  garden.  Can 
you  mention  in  your  correspondence  column 
a  few  plants  suitable  for  the  borders  shown  ? 
The  east  end  is  sunny,  hard  ground,  on 
rock  bottom,  and  very  soon  becomes  dry  in 
warm  weather.  West  of  the  red  lire  is  a 
clay  bottom  of  damp  soil.  The  corner 
marked  very  wet  is  quite  a  swamp  in  wet 
weather.  (A.  Merryweather.  Yorks.) 

You  do  not  say  that  you  have  made  any 
attempt  to  alter  the  conditions  of  your  gar¬ 
den,  but  evidently  the  moisture  or  water  in 
it  is  badly  distributed.  If  we  had  the  con¬ 
trol  of  it  we  should  throw  the  good  soil  on 
to  the  lawn  and  then  proceed  to  trench  the 
hard  rock  bottom  2  ft.  deep,  then  return 
the  good  soil  or*  the  top  of  this  trenched 
matter.  If  this  was  done  in  the  autumn:  it 
would  be  settled  down  and  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  or  sowing  in  spring.  Apparently  the 
water  drains  into  one  corner,  which  you  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  swamp,  but  if  the  whole  of  that 
border  were  trenched  to  the  depth  we  men- 
tioried  above  it  would  allow  the  surface 
water  to  sink  down  more  deeply  in  the 
ground,  and  in  summer  it  would  keep  a 
supply  of  moisture  which  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  use  of  the  plants.  Even  if  the 
roots  do  not  go  down  so  deeply  the  moisture 
would  rise  up  by  what  is  termed  capillary 
attraction.  This  trenching  of  the  soil  we 
consider  of  primary  importance  in  equal¬ 
ising  the  moisture  whether  in.  summer  or 
winter.  You  would  then  have  less  difficult!' 
in  growing  flowers.  '  The  herder  by  the 
diagonal  fence  facing  the  west  could  be  plan¬ 
ted  with  Petunias  or  Pelargoniums  for  the 
present  season,  if  you  cannot  manage  to  do 
the  trenching  this  year.  If  it  had  been 
trenched,  you  could  have  grown  either  Cal¬ 
ceolaria  Golden  Gem,  Antirrhinums,  Pent¬ 
stemons  or  Violas  in  that  border.  The  last- 
named  should  certainly  not  be  tried  until 
the  ground  has  been  deepened.  The  border 
by  the  corrugated  iron  fence  is  not  very 
suitable  for  annuals,  but  if  you  would  like 
to  try  them  we  would  recommend  a  line  of 
Lavatera  trimestris  next  the  fence,  followed 
by  a  line  of  Chrysanthemum  coronarium. 
either  single  or  double,  the  double  white  and 
double  yellow  being,  best.  Next  the  grass 
you  dould  have  an  edging  of  the  blue- 
flowered  NTembphila  insignis.  As-this  border 
looks  towards,  the  north,  and  the  fence  is 
high,  we  should  prefer  having  it  planted 
with  such  perennials  as  Violas,  spotted 
Mimulus,  Aquilegias,  Anemone  japonica, 
Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum.*  Prim¬ 
roses,  Polyanthuses,  Campanula  persicifolia 
grandiflora,  C.p.g.  alba,  single  and  double 
Hesperis  matronalis,  Wallflowers  and  Even¬ 
ing  Primroses.  Along  the  front  you  could 
have  such  tilings  as  London  Pride  (Saxi- 


fraga  umbrosa),  S.  geunq  S.  rotundifolia, 
Woodruff,  Anemone  Hepatica  and  Anemore 
blanda.  With  the  exception  of  the  Violas 
and  Mimulus,  this  would  rot  give  you  con 
tinuous  blooming  plants,  but  it  supplies  a 
number  which  bloom  at  various  periods  of 
the  year.  They  are  also  well  adapted  for 
shady  situations  in  gardens,  though  they 
are  equally,  if  not  better,  suited  by  full  ex¬ 
posure  to  sunshine.  Most  of  these,  when 
once  established,  would,  of  course,  occupy 
the  ground  continually,  and  you  would  or.lv 
have  to  dig  and  manure  them  once  a  year, 
and  keep  them  clean  for  the  rest.  The  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons  we 
mentioned  would,  of  eourse,  require  a  cold 
frame  during  winter.  The  others  would  re¬ 
quire  no  such  protection. 

2703.  Sweet  Peas  for  the  Beginning 
of  August. 

Being  a  reader  of  The  Gardening  World, 
I  should  be  much  obliged  if  j'ou  could  tell 
me  when  to  sow  Sweet  Peas  so  as  to  have 
them  in  flower  by  the  beginning,  of  August. 
An3r  hints  given  through  your  valuable 
paper  will  be  thankfully  received.  (W.H.G  , 
Berks.) 

As  Sweet  Peas  sown  in  March  come  into 
bloom  in  Jurte  and  continue  through  July, 
some  might  imagine  that  a  sowing  in  April 
would  give  better  results  for  August..  While 
we  understand  that  some  successful  sowings 
have  been  made  in  April,  most  of  them  com¬ 
ing  under  our  notice  and  experience  have 
been  practically  failures.  Sweet  Peas  re¬ 
quire  to  get  well  established  before  the  heat 
of  summer  sets  in,  otherwise  they  are  liable 
to  be  poor  and  short-lived.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
make  a  sowing  at  once  in  the  open  ground 
and  expect  them  to  be  good  in  August.  It 
is  more  a  matter  of  cultivation  than  the 
actual  time  of  sowing.  We  should  advise 
you  to  select  good  fertile  ground  that  has 
recently  been,  trenched,  and  to  take  out 
trenches  where  3'ou  intend  to  make  the  lines 
of  Sweet  Peas.  After  taking  off  the  top 
spit  of  soil,  3'ou  could  then  fill  in  as  much 
manure  as  3'ou  can  comfortabl3’  dig  into  the 
space  beneath  that.  Then  some  manure 
could  be  mixed  with  the  top  spit  and  that 
returned.  In  taking  out  furrows  for  the 
Sweet  Peas,  the3'  nmw  be  left  somewhat  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  ground,  so  that  some 
soil  could  be  placed  on  the  top  after  the 
Peas  have  made  3  in.  of  growth.  If  3’ou 
have  no  room  to  make  lines  or  hedges’  of 
Sweet  Peas,  or  for  other  reasons,  3-ou  could 
take  out  holes  2  ft.  in  diameter  and  as  deep, 
mixing  the  soil  with  plenty  of  well-decaved 
cow  manure.  Fill  up  the  holes  and  sow  the 
Peas  at  least  6  in.  apart  in  a  circle  round  the 
centre.  Several  stakes  would  be  required, 
and  if  the  Sweet  Peas  grow  well  in  3'our 
garden  they  should  be  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  above 
the  soil.  This  will  allow  for  long  continued 
growth  and  a  supply  cf  flowers  that  will 
take  you  much,  further  on  than  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August. 

2704.  Helleborus  major 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  should  be 
likely  to  obtain  plants  of  Helleborus  major? 
{Dfrrei,  Derbyshire.) 

We  presume  3'ou  mean  a  variety  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Rose,  namely,  Helleborus  niger  major, 
which  is  the  Bath  Variety.  This  is  offered 
by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex.  It  is  bv  no  means  a  common 
plant. 

2705.  Primroses  Hybridised  with  Poly¬ 
anthuses. 

A  friend  of  mine  informs  me  that  he  plan¬ 
ted  some  Primroses  and  PoWanthuses  in  close 
proximity,  and  that  the  Primroses  became 
hybridised  with  the  pollen  from  the  Poly¬ 
anthus  and  bore  Polyanthus  flowers.  Is  this 
possible?  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
reply  through  the  medium  of  3'our  interest¬ 
ing  paper.  (W.  Allen,  Essex.) 
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We  think  your  friend  is  entirely  mistaken 
with  regard  to  his  observations  on  Prim¬ 
roses  and  Polyanthuses.  There  is  no  like¬ 
lihood  of  the  plants  altering  one  another  in 
any  way.  A  Polyanthus  is  really  a  Prim¬ 
rose  with  the  common  stalk  elongated.  Now, 
as  a  rule,  the  common  stalk  of  the  Primrose 
remains  very  short,  but  in  a  Polyanthus,  as 
you  know,  it  attains  a  length  of  several 
inches.  For  some  years  past  a  strain  has 
been  grown  in  gardens  that  is  practically 
1  a  termed' late  between  these  two  states,  except 
w  1  rh  regard  to  their  behaviour.  In  the  early 
spring,  while  the  weather  is  cold,  the  first 
or  common  stalk  remains  short  and  the  plants 
appear  to  be  Primroses.  As  the  weathei 
gets  warmer  other  trusses  have  their  com¬ 
mon  stalks  elongated  and  are  then  for  all 
practical  purposes  Polyanthuses.  Some 
people  call  these  Polyanthus-Primroses. 
This  particular  strain  is  raised  from  seeds, 
and  tnere  need  not  be  any  intercrossing  be¬ 
tween  them  to  give  rise  to  this  peculiar 
habit.  It  is  the  strain  rather  than  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  one  another,  and  the  change 
that  the  weather  undergoes,  that  produces 
the  phenomenon.  These  things  cam  be  found 
out  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
flower  stems  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses, 
as  they  exist  low  down  amongst  the  leaves 
in  the  former. 

2706.  Astilbe  japonica. 

1  have  some  old  plants  of  Spiraea  (Astilbe 
japonica)  in  pots  which  are  just  commen¬ 
cing  to  grow.  Will  they  require  dividing? 
If  so,  when  is  this  to  be  done  and  what 
compost  shall  I  use  ?  The  pots  are  now 
filled  with  roots.  (W.  J.  S.,  Essex.) 

We  should  not  divide  Astilbe  japonica  after 
it  has  just  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  otherwise 
you  seriously  interfere  with  growth.  If  you 
wanted  to  divide  them,  this  should  have 
been  done  while  they  were  still  dormant. 
As  you  say  they  are  old  plants,  we  presume 
that  you  flowered  them  last  year.  In  that 
case  we  should  have  planted  them  out  in  a 
piece  of  well-trenched  and  manured  ground 
iu  a  sunny  position  and  allowed  them  to 
make  good  growth  for  a  year  at  least  before 
again  blooming  them  in  pots.  If  you  did  not 
force  them  very  severely,  and  treated  them 
well  after  they  went  out  of  flower,  it  is  just 
possible  they  may  flower  well  another  time. 
In  that  case  we  should  advise  you  to  re-pot 
them  ipto  a  size  larger  pot  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  half 
-part  each  of  leaf-soil  and  cow  manure,  with 
a  dash  of  sand.  Do  not  break  down  the  ball 
of  soil  more  than  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
any  loose  material,  and  give  them  a  slight 
shift,  with  the  object  of  getting  some  fresh 
soil  about  them.  By  that  means  you  may  get 
a  satisfactory  display  of  flowers  in  late 
spring.  After  that  you  could  carefully  pull 
the  plants  to  pieces  and  plant  them  out  of 
doers.  It  would  be  better  if  this  could  be 
done  late  in  September,  rather  than  in  July 
or  August,  which  are  usually  very  dry 
months.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water  while  the  foliage  is  green. 

2707.  Chionodoxa  Seed. 

1  have  some  seeds  of  Chionodoxa  sarden- 
sis  and  C.  gigantea  from  last  spring.  Will 
they  be  any  good  now?  If  so,  when  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  them,  and  what  treatment 
shall  I  give  them?  (W.  J.  S.,  Essex.) 

_  We  should  have  sown  the  seeds  last  autumn 
in  boxes  filled  with  a  compost  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  half  part  of 
sand.  They  would  have  been  advancing 
towards  the  stagei  of  germination  at  an 
earlier  period  than  they  can  now.  You  are 
not  too  late,  however.  The  boxes  should  be 
stood  in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  -rather  close 
till  the  seeds  have  germinated.  If.  the 
frames  are  otherwise  unoccupied  the  lights 
could  be  left  off  during  the  .remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  summer.  While  the  leaves  remain 
green  keep  them  moist  to  encourage  growth. 


The  bulbs  dannot  be  'very  large  in  fthe 
autumn,  so  a  good  plan  would  be  to  keep 
them  in  the  boxes  until  spring  arid.  plant 
them  out  in  a  somewhat  similar  compost, 
and  they  will  make  more  rapid  growth  under 
these  conditions  than  in  boxes.  We  recom¬ 
mend  sowing  in  boxes,  as  it  would  save 
the  seeds  and  seedlings  from  getting  so 
much  destroyed  by  slugs  and  other  vermin- 
during  their  early  stages'.  As  the  plants 
are  hardy,  they  should  really  .be  sown  out 
of  doors,  if  you  can  accommodate  them  with¬ 
out  danger  of  digging  them  down,  and  if 
your  garden  is  fairly  clear  of  slugs.  If 
out  of  doors,  some  leaves  could  be  laid  over 
the  surface  of  the  bed  for  protection  in 
autumn. 

2  7  08.  Flowers  for  Front  Garden. 

We  propose  planting  the  spaces  marked 
in  the  accompanying  plan  with  flowers,  and 
would  thank  you  for  suggestions  as  to  what 
these  should  be.  (1)  Kindly  suggest  a  Rose 
tree  at  “  A  ”  ;  (2)  flowers  fox  2  ft.  border  all 
round;  (3)  to  surround  A  ”  ;  (4)  climbing 
Roses  at  “  B,”  “  C,”  and  “D.”  (Nature 
Lover,  Mod.) 

We  are  not  particularly  in  love  with  that 
Laurel  hedge  on  two  sides  of  the  garden. 
No  doubt  it  serves  its  purpose,  but  you 
should  keep  it  well  trimmed  in,  even  during 
summer,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  branches 
from  encroaching  upon  the  narrow  borders. 
This  could  be  done  with  the  knife,  so  as  net 
to  cut  any  of  the  leaves  in  half,  and  the 
pruning  will  scarcely  be  noticeable.  (1) 
Dorothy  Perkins  is  an  admirable  Rose  to 
plant  in  the  bed  marked  “A.”  (2)  For  the 

border  at  the  farthest  eqd  from  the  house  we 
should  recommend  Violas,  as  they  will  give 
a  long  succession  of  bloom  on  that  western 
aspect.  The  border  where  the  wall  is  on  a 
level  with  the  garden  is  the  best  for  plants 
that  like  plenty  of  sunshine.  We  should 
recommend  a  line  of  Pelargonium  Paul 
Crampel  next  the  wall,  with  a  line  of  some 
white  variety  in  front  of  it,  such  as  Snow¬ 
drop  or  Mine.  Voucher,  with  an  edging  of 
blue  Lobelia  next  the  grass.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  garden  we  have  two  sets 
to  recommend,  namely,  a  line  of  white  Mar¬ 
guerites  next  the  hedge,  with  yellow  Calceo¬ 
larias  in  front  of  that,  and  an  edging  of 
blue  Lobelias.  The  other  would  be  a  double 
lire  of  Antirrhinums,  either  white  and  yel¬ 
low  or  white  and  crimson,  with  an  edging  of 
blue  Lobelia.  If  you  care  to,  you  could 
even  have  a  mixture  of  Antirrhinums  for 
filling  thaf  border,  as  they  are  easily  grown 
and  are  very  effective  in  summer.  If  that 
border  is  rather  dry,  which  we  fear  it 
is,  the  Antirrhinums  would  do  better  than 
Calceolarias.  Petunias  would  also  do  well 
if  the  border  is  kept  dry  by  those  flowering 
trees.  (3)  Ten-week  Stocks  or  Pelargoniums 
would  be  very  suitable  for  planting  in  the 
bed  marked  “A”  around  the  Rose.  (4) 
Excellent  Roses  for  the  wall  of  the  house 
would  be  Bouquet  d’O.r  (yellow)  ;  Long- 
worth  Rambler  (crimson) ;  and  William 
Allen  Richardson  (apricot-yellow). 


ROSES. 

2709.  Pruning'  Lady  Gay  when  Planvt- 
rng. 

Last  month  I  planted  a  Wichuraiana  Lady 
Gay.  This  tree  has  one  good  strong  main 
stem  about  5  ft.  long  and  several  others  of 
very  weak  growth  of  similar  length.  I 
have  not  pruned  it  as  yet,  but  before  doing 
s.o  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  inform 
me  to  what  extent  this  should  be  done,  and 
when.  I  planted  several  other  H.T.  bushes 
at  tihe  same  time.  These  I  am  also  leaving 
unpruned  for  a  week  or  two  Am  I  correct 
■in  adopting  this  course?  (Derbei,  Derby¬ 
shire.) 

If  you  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  get 
a  few  flowers  during  the  forthcoming  sum¬ 


mer,  the  strong  stem  should  be  cut  down 
to  2  ft.  and  the  weak  ones  to  18  in.  in  length. 
They  really  get  established  quicker  if  they 
are  cut  down  -in  that  fashion  the  first  year 
after  planting.  If  you  are  particularly 
anxious  to  get  flowers,  the  longer  stem  might 
be  left  at  -  4  ft.,  though  this  will  not  be 
much  in  favour  of  a  plant  that  has  had  its 
roots  so  recently  disturbed.  It  can  either  be 
done  now  or  any  time  betweeaj  this  and  the 
end  of  March.  The  H.T.  bushes  could,  with 
safety,  be  pruned  at  the  end  of  March.  They 
snou-ld,  of  course,  be  pruned  rather  severely 
the  first  season,  but  you  will  still  be  able  to 
secure  some  flowers  -if  the  varieties  are  natu¬ 
rally  free  flowering.  Some  cultivators 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  prune  all -of 
those  Roses  when  planted. 

2710.  Lady  Gay  and  Hiawatha  Blind. 

Last  year  I  bought  six  Roses  in  pots-for 
forcing,  namely,  Lady  Gay  and  Hiawatha. 

I  kept  them  outdoors  exposed  to  the  weather 
until  the  end  of  January,  when  I  brought 
them  under  glass.  I  twined  them  round 
bamboos,  thinking,  of  course,  I  was  going 
to  have  a  fine  show.  They  broke  very  well, 
but,  alas,  nearly  every  shoot  is  blind.  Is 
it  owing  to  the  sunless  season  last  year  and 
badly  ripened  wood  ?  I  have  them  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  40  -degs.  at  night,  running  up 
on  bright  days  to  about  55  degs.  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  can  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
cause.  (Recular  Reader  of  the  “  G.W.,” 
Essex.) 

We  do  not  know  -the  conditions  under i 
which  yo-ur  plants  were  grown  last  year. 
They  might  have  been  struck  late  and1 
brought  along  rather  rapidly  to  get  the 
best  results.  In  the  case  of  Hiawatha  par¬ 
ticularly,  we  should  think  that  the  stock 
has  been  multiplied  rather  rapidly  to  be 
quite  fair  to  it.  No  -doubt  last  season  was 
rather  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  of  Roses,  especially  those  brought  on 
under  glas-s  and  having  only  a  short  ripen¬ 
ing  period  in  the  open.  After  they  have 
flowered,  if  you  think  the  pots  are  too  small, 
you  can  give  them  a  slightly  larger  shift, 
using  good  loam  and  making  it  quite  firm. 
These,  then,  you  can  treat  in  the  manner 
that  will  ensure  the  proper  growth  and 
ripening  of  the  younrg  shoots.  Next  year 
they  should  be  -in  a  better  condition  to  bloom 
well.  \Ye  do  not  know  that  -the  plants  you 
had  were  unduly  hurried,  but  such  things  do 
happen,  especially  where  varieties  are  new 
and  have  to  be  increased  rapidly.  Rose 
plants,  however,  even  in  pots,  continue  to| 
improve  year  after  year. 


FRUIT. 

2711.  Pear  Shoots  Thickened. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  couple  of  shoots- 
taken  from  a  two-year-oild  pyramid  Pea: 
Doyenne  -du  Comice,  which  I  obtained  fron 
the  nurseryman  and  planted  since  Christ 
mas.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  ha.- 
caused  the  g-rowth  to  thicken  so  at  the  end- 
of  the  twigs.  The  whole  of  the  tree  is  ex 
actly  the  same.  Is  it  d-ue  to  bug  ?  I  shal 
be  glad  if  you  can  enlighten  me  on  the 
point  and  -instruct  me  through  the  column 
of  your  paper  as  to  what  I  can  do  to  remed' 
the  same.  I  should  have  rejected  it  as  be 
ing  unhealthy,  but  no-t  being  sufficient^ 
expert  iu  such  matters  to  express  an  opir/icu 
definitely,  do  not  care,  to  do  so,  as  I  wa 
not  sure  but  that  the  growth  was  induce 
probably  by  the  pruning  to  establish  th- 
tree  in  pyramid  form.  (Derbei,  Derbyshire. 

We  examined  the  shoots  you  sent  us,  am 
fail  to  see  that  they  are  unclean  or  un 
healthy.  .  They  are  fru't  spurs  which  fre 
quently  th-icxen,  both  -in  the  case  of  Apple 
and  Pears.  The  specimens  you  sent  hav 
already'  borne,  fruits,  as  indicated  by  tb 
scar  of  the  stalk.  The  larger  buds  shoub 
produce  flowers-  duriag  the  forthcomini 
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Always 

Uniform. 


the  best  fertilizer  in  the  world.  used  in  every  continent. 


Guaranteed 
Analysis 
with  every 
Tin  and  Bag. 


Canary  Guano  is  essential  to  secure  perfection  in  Flower,  Fruit  and  Foliage. 

Write  for  pamphlet  with  particulars  of  87  different  Fertilizers ,  sent  free  and  post  paid ,  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers , 

THE  *  CHEMICAL  UNION,  LIMITED,  *  IPSWICH. 


From  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Duhe  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  Gardens,  Brentford. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  Canary  Guano.  I  have  found 
our  lawns  dressed  with  it  have  greatly  benefited.  It  is 
most  valuable  for  pot  plants  under  glass.  It  is  soon  taken 
hold  of  by  the  roots  and  is  a  safe  plant  food. 


Sold  by  Seedsmen.  &c..  in  6d.,  1/-,  and  2/6  Tins.  Bags, 
14-lbs,  4/6;  28-lbs,  7/6;  56-lbs,  12/6  ;  i-cwt20/- each, 
or  sent  direct  from  Ipswich,  carriage  paid  in  United 
Kingdom,  for  cash  with  order.  (6d.  Tins  10d„  1/-  Tins  1/8.) 


WIREWORMS 

and  all  Insect  Pests  which 
the  Soil  are  speedily  and 
effectually  destroyed  by 

KILOGRUB 

without  doing  the 
slightest  Id  jury  to 
plant  life.  A 
single  appli¬ 
cation  is 
'suffici- 


Prices 
Cash 
with  order  ; 
1  cwt.  ...10s. 
56  lbs.  ...  Gs. 
28  lbs.  ...  4s. 
14  lbs.  ...  3s. 
7  lbs.  ...  2s. 
Write  for  Pamphlet  F. 
John  Peak  &  Co.,  Dept.  K, 
Bridgewater  Chemical  Works, 
WIGAN,  LANCASHIRE. 
Established  1852. 


Universal  Exhibition,  1900.  Sliver 
Medal.  Highest  Award 

Croix  d’ufficier  du  Mdrite  agricole  , 

Universal  Exhibitions  of 
Paris,  1867,  1878, 1889.  /fff 
The  only  medal  sftfF.  * 

awarded  to  this  f 

industry, 

85  Cold 
Medals 


■ 


Novelty 


Mastic  Liquids 

OE  LHOMME-LEFORT 

Specially  for  healing  wounds. 
Easily  applied  with  a  brush. 

'Works:  38,  rue  des  Alouettes,  PARIS 


A  Gay  Garden 
At 

Next  To  No 
Cost. 

s.  d. 


Berberis,  in  6  distinct  sorts  . ...  3  6 

Comus,  very  useful  ornamental  shrubs  ...  2  6 

Oytisus,  grand  named  varieties  of  “blooms  ”  ...  2  0 

Hypericums,  charming  “  St.  John’s  Worts”  1  6 

Leycesteria  formosa,  white  flowers,  purple  bracts  1  0 

Kibes,  “Flowering  Currants,”  in  12  sorts  ...  3  6 

False  Acacias,  in  6  named  sorts  .  ..3  6 

Salis,  beautiful  “  Willows,”  for  damp  positi  us  2  6 
Sambucus,  very  ornamental,  “  Elders  ”  ...  20 

Spiraeas,  excellent  shrubs  for  any  position  ...  3  6 

illection  12  named  flowering  shrubs  .  3  6 

„  12  „  Evergreen  .,  ...  5  6 

„  12  „  New  Zealand  Veronicas  ...  3  6 

AstPbe  Japonica,  “  Silver  Sheaf,”  flowers  white  1  E 

French  Honeysuckles,  rich  red  flowers  .  13 

Mossy  Saxifrages,  splendid  for  carpeting  ...  13 

Lunaria,  “ Honesty,” beautiful  border  plants  ...  0  6 

Canterbury  Bella,  in  grand  mixed  varieties  ...  0  6 

Hollyhocks,  stately  plants  for  the  border  ...  0  6 

Primula  Vulgaris,  in  fine  colours  .  1  6 

„  Variabilis,  really  lovely  .  16 

Coreopsis  Grandiflora,  “  Golden  Marguerites  ”  1  3 

„  Eldorado,  one  of  the  best  1  3 


BEES,  Ltd.,  14,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


“COOPER’S  SALE.” 

The  Great  Annual  Opportunity  of  the  Thrifty  Gardener. 

A  FEW  WONDERFUL  OFFERS. 


Melon  and 
Cucumber  Frames. 

Made  of  l^iu.  well-seasoned 
ton-ued  &  grooved  boards 
with  2iu.  lights,  painted 
an  1  glazed  21-oz. 


1-liglit  Frames. 

Sale  Price. 

2-light  Frames. 

Sale  Price. 

3  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft. 

...  lls  6d 

6  ft.  by  4  ft.  ... 

...  22s  6d 

4  ft.  by  3  ft.  ... 

...  13s  6d 

8  ft.  by  4  ft.  . . 

.  27s  Od 

6  ft.  by  4  ft.  ... 

2ls  0d 

8  ft.  by  6  ft.  ... 

...  37s  6d 

Rustic  Work  of  Every  Description. 

Complete  in  sections,  simply  screws  together. 


Lot  739.  Lot  736. 

Sale  price.  57s  6d.  Sale  price.  67s  6d. 


Lot  738. 

Sal»  price  80s. 


Extended  Trellis. 

For  lawn  tennis  and  croquet  I 
lawns,  training  creeping  plants,  j 
fruit  trees,  etc. 

12ft.  long  when  open. 

Height  "  ...  1ft  1ft  6in  2ft  2ft  6m  3tt  3ft  6m  4ft 
TJnplaned  ...  6d  9d  lid  1 12  1/4  1/9 

Planed  ..  1/6  1/9  2/8 


3s  3.6  4s 


STRONG  GARDEN  OR 
STABLE  BARROW. 

Lot  788.  Wooden  wheel, 

painted,  12in.  sides,  with  shifting 
handle  board.  Sale  price,  16s  6d  ; 
Shifting  top,  7s  6d  extra. 


GREENHOUSE. 


bstantially  constructed  in  sections, 
.  complete  with  door,  ventila- 
,£i  ors.  stages,  21-oz.  glass.  Aliy 


handy  man  can  fix. 

Sale  price 

7  ft.  by  5  ft.  ... 

£2  10  0 

9  ft.  „  6  ft.  ... 

3  3  0 

10  ft.  „  7  ft.  ... 

3  12  6 

12  ft.  „  8  ft.  ... 

4  12  6 

15  ft.  „  9  ft.  .. 

6  0  0 

20  ft.  ,.10  ft.  ... 

7  15  0 

GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Well-seasoned  stile-,  2in.  by  2in.,  mortised 
and  pinned  to  tenoned  rails,  properly  rab¬ 
beted  for  the  glass,  and  fitte  1  with 
2in.  sash  bars.  Sale  Prices  : 
Unglazed.  With  Glass.  Glazed. 

6  ft.  by  4  ft.  ...  2s  9d  ...  6s  Od  ...  9s  Od 

5  ft.  by  3  ft  6  in.  ...  2s  6d  ...  5s  Od  ...  7s  6d 

4  ft.  by  3  ft.  ...  2s  3d  ...  4s  Od  ...  6s  0d 

3  ft.  by  2  ft.  ...  Is  6d  ...  2s  6d  4s  0d 

THE  “RAPID”  PR0PACAT0R. 

For  raising  plants  from  seeds, 
slips,  or  cuttings.  Composed  of 
strong  casiDg,  with  hinged  glazed 
top.  The  bed  is  formed  of  a  tank, 
in  which  a  circulation  of  hot  water 
is  kept  up  by  the  heater.  Packed 
on  rail. 

Sale  Price.  Sale  Price, 

lft.  Sin.  by  lft.  6in.  £0  15  0  1  4ft.  by  2ft.  ...  £117  6 
2ft.  6in.  by  lft.  lOin.  1  2  6  | 

Squa"5  Zinc  Hand  Frames,  Loose  Tops. 

Made  of  strong  corrugated  zinc,  with 
21-i  z.  glass,  cut  to  sizts.  Sale  trices, 
each  12in,.  4/3;  14in..  4/6;  16in.,  5/3; 
18in.,  6s ;  20in.,  6/9  ;  22in„  7/6;  24m., 
p8/3.  Packing,  6d  each  extra.  Three 
or  more  free.  -  - 


Hundreds  of  other  Sensational  Bargains  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  Cooper's 
GIGANTIC  SALE  CATALOGUE.  Send  a  Post-card  for  it  now.  Address- 


75/, 


OLD  KENT  ROAD ,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(New  Shew  Ground  Now  Open;. 
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spring.  Unless  these  spurs  are  crowded  on 
any  part  of  the  tree,  we  should  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  them.  They  often  become  crowded 
oa  old  trees,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
thin  them  out,  with  the  object  of  getting 
well  ripened  wood  and  fruit. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2712.  Black  Currant  Bud  ftflite. 

I  enclose  some  buds  taken  to-day  from 
Black  Currant  bushes  in  my  garden.  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  w'll  tell  me 
if  it  is  the  work  of  the  mite,  and  if  so,  how 
can  I  stop  it?  I  saw  your  notice  in  The 
Gardening  World,  which  I  take  regularly. 
(B.  H.  Thomas,  Westmorland.) 

Your  Black  Currant  bushes  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  affected  with  the  nnte.  All  those 
large,  globular  buds  contain  mites,  and  you 
should  proceed  at  once  to  remove  them  from 
the  bushes  and  burn  them.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  waste  the  shoots,  you  could  remove 
those  big  globular  buds  with  a  sharp  knife. 
They  swarm  with  the  mite,  and  should  be 
burned.  The  best  remedy  ;n  a  wholesale  way 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  ’s  to  dust  the 
bushes  once  or  twice  during  the'  summer 
with  .lime  and  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  two 
parts  of  sulphur  to  one  of  lime.  This  serves 
to  destroy  the  .mites,  which  charge  from  the 
old  buds  to  the  young  odes  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  summer.  If  you  de¬ 
stroy  the  big  buds  at  once,  you  will  get 
rid  of  most  of  the  mites. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2713.  Wood  Shaving's  in  Manure. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  reply 
to  my  question  re  nitrate  of  potash.  May  ’I 
again  encroach  on  your  time  and  space  by  a 
further  question  ?  In  a  recent  number  of 
The  Gardening  World  you  tell  a  corre¬ 
spondent  that  you  do  not  tPke  the  presence  of 
wood  shavings  in  manure,  and  advise  him 
to  shake  them  out.  This  has  troubled  me 
somewhat,  for  I  have  dug  into  my  ground  a 
quantity  of  stable  manure  containing  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  wood  shavings.  I  still  have  a 
large  heap  left,  with  which  I  intend  to 
mulch  Sweet  Peas  and  culinary  Peas.  .Vs 
the  shavings  are- very- thin,  In  small  pieces, 
and  thoroughly  ‘  incorporated  with  the 
manure,  it  will  be  impossible  to  shake' them 
out.  Will  it  be  harmful  to  use  this  mulch, 
and  what  harm  will  the  shavings  already  in 
the  ground  do?  I  should  like  to  know  the 
remedy,  if  there  be  one,  that  will  do  no 
damage  to  the  seeds  or  growing  plants. 
Does  not  wood  disintegrate  like  other  vege¬ 
table  matter  when  dug  into  the  soil  ? 
(E.  A.  B.,  Kent.) 

In  our  experience  weed  shavings  do  rot 
disintegrate  so  readily  as  other  vegetable 
matter,  and  in  that  lies  our  most  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ground  is  difficult  to  dig  with  a  spade, 
and,  on  the  other  hard,  matter  which  takes 
a  long  time  to  decay  in  the  ground  fosters 
and  encourages  a.  great  variety  of  vermh. 
Some  people  would  aver  that  it  also  causes 
the  growth  of  fungi,  which  would  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  plants'  grown.  We  do  rot 
quite  harbour  that  idea,  but  object  to  the 
shavings  on  the  score  that  they  fake  too 
long  a  time  to  become  incorporated  with  the 
soil  like  farmyard  manure.'  In  advising  the 
correspondent  you  mention,  we  had  in  -view 
the  fact  that  ids  soil  was  of  a  gravelly 
character,  whereas  if  yours  is  the  staple  of 
the  .district  it  would  be  clay,  and  therefore 
quite  different,  [f  the  shavings  are  thin  and 
m  small  pieces,  then  it.oannot  cause  any  in¬ 
convenience  in  the  matter  of  digging,  and 
should  sooner  decay  than  some  of  the  thick 
shavings  we  have  seen.  It  's  entirely  un¬ 
necessary,  therefore,  to  apply  any  remedy, 
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MR.  E.  J.  CASTLE. 

It  is  with  much  regret  we  learn  of  the 
death  of  Air.  E.  J.  Castle  at  his  residence, 
Hill  Grove,  Lyminge,  S.O.,  Kent,  at  11 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  the  4th.  He  was  for 
some  years  sub-editor,  under  Mr.  W.  P. 
Wright,  of  “The  Gardener”  till  his 
health  broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  some  open  and  bracing  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  country.  Although  unable 
to  conduct  his  paper  as  formerly,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  write-  on  various  horticultural 
subjects,  and  his  work  on  the  “Amateur's 
Greenhouse”  in  The  Gardening  World 
was  always  to  the  point  and  met  with 
much  acceptance  amongst  readers,  while 
no  one  ever  found  fault  with  his  methods 
of  treatment  advocated  in  the  cultivation 
of-  plants.  The  cause  of  ill-health  was 
consumption,  and  when  he  retired  to  the 
country  he  seemed  to  improve  consider¬ 
ably,  but  the  end  came  suddenly  on  the 
above  date  at  the  age  of  39.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  to  whom  his  loss  is  irreparable, 
but  he  will  be  mourned  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  friends  he  had  made  while  in  Lon¬ 
don. 


OUR  Special  Planting  Number  will  be 
published  on  April  18th. 


Wireworms 

GRUBS, 

Wireworms,  Slugs.  Ants;  Beetles, 
etc.,  are  completely  destroyed  by  Vaporite. 
VAPGRITE  is  npn-poisonous  to  plant*,  cheap, 
and  certain  in  action.  ' Use  Vaporite  on  yc  ur  Carrots. 
Potatoes,  Parsnips,,  Cabbages,  Fruits  and  Flowers. 
The  difference  in  the  crops  will  surprise  you. 

•Ask  for  Booklet  No.  19. 

Price  7  lb?  ,  2;- ;  56  lbs.,  6  6  :  One  exvt.,  11)6,  cam.  paid. 

PTns  i!j  €5  ft  U  G  Dept.  K2.  7ia.  Queen  Victoria 
O  0  finvwoUrvO,  Street,  LONDON,  EC. 
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WE  CHALLENGE  THE  WORLD  FOR  OHEA 
NESS,  combined  with  quality,  strong  -healt 
transplanted  plants,  and  all  on  approval  (chat  is  mot 
leturned  if  not  satisfied).  We  also  offer  extra  large  tv 
year  old  plants  at.  1/-  a  lot  of  all  below;  Thousands 
testimonials. 


3  Arum  Lily  . 

15  Achillea  The  Pearl  ... 

25  Alyssum  Saxat'.le  . 

25  Aubrietia  G-raeca  . 

25  Arabis  Alpina  . 

15  Double  Arabis  _ 

6  Auriculas,  choice  . 

25  Aquilegia,  mixed  . 

12  Aquilegia,  Spurred  ... 

6  Begonia  Vernon . 

25  Canterbury  Bells  . 

20  Ditto  Double  . . 

6  Carnations,  mixed  . 

6  Carnations,  Scarlet  ... 

Carnations,  White  .  ... 
20  Coreopsis,  Grand  . 

4  named  Chrysanths . 

3  Ooristmas  Roses  ...... 

12  Campanula,  Blue 

12  Campanula,  White  ... 
12  Campa'  ula,  Named  ... 

15  Chrysanth.  Max . 

30  Compacta,  Pink . 

12  Chelone,  Scarlet . 

30  Daisies,  mix'ed  . 

30  Daisies,  White  . 

12  Diantbus  Double  ...... 

6  Delphiniums  . 

12  Evening  Primrose . 

6  Eryngium  Planum  ... 

25  Forget-me-nots . 

20  Foxgloves,  mixed  . 

1 2  Gaillardias,  Grand  . . . 

9  Geum,  Ooccineum . 

9  Geum,  Double . 

9  Gypsophila  . 

6  Hollyhocks,  Double  ... 

12  Hopesty,  mixed _ 

9  Lobelia  Cardinalis . 

20  Lychinus,  scarlet  _ 

6  Marguerites . 

6  Pinks,  Excelsior . 

6  Pinks,  Modesto  . 

20  Pinks,  Pheasant  Eye... 
15  Pyrethrum  Hybrid  ... 

12  Poppy  Crientale.... . 

20  Puppies.  Iceland....,,.... 

25  Pansies,  Giants  . 

25  Pansies,  Peacock  . 

25  Pansies,  Yellow . 

25  Pansies,  Red  . 

25  Pansies,  White  . 

6  Pentstemons  . 

20  Polyanthus ...  . 

15  Peas,  Everlasting  . 

6  Peren.  Sunflowers . 

20  Rock  Roses  ...  .  . . 

4  Red  Hot  Pokers.... . 

25  Sweet  Williams . 


20  Dbl.  Sweet  Williams...  • 

30  Sweet  Rocket . 

6  Tomato  Plants  .; . 

12  Valerian,  mixed  . 1 

75  Wallflowers,  mixed  ... 

2  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  ...  i 
2  Ampelopsis  hedra  .' . < 

1  Ditto,  Large . t 

2  Blackberries... _ ...  • 

2  Currants.  Black  _ .... « 

2  Currants,  Red  . 1 

2  Currants,  White  . ■ 

2  Clematis,  Blue . i 

2  Clematis,  White  . i 

2  Clematis, Yellow....-;’.'-..  • 

2  Deutzia  Gracilis  . ' 

2  Guelder  Rose... '..... ,yi. 

1  Ditto,  Extra  Large 

4  Golden  Privet  . A  • 

2  Gooseberry,  named ...... 

2  Holly  Bushes  . . 

2  Honeysuckles  . . 

1  Ditto  Large  . :... 

3  Irish  Ivy  .  . 

2  White  Jessamine  | 

2  Jessamine,  Yellow  ..  ... 

3  Lavenders . . 

2  Ditto,  Large . . i 

2  Lilac,  Purple . 2. 

1  Laurestinus  . . 

2  Laburnum...  , . 

1  Ditto,  Very  Large  ...... 

2  Mountain  Ash  . . 

1  Ditto,  Large . . . 

2  Maidenhair  Trees . . 

1  Ditto,  Fern  Tree . . 

1  Pyrus  Japonica  . 

2  Rosemary  Trees  . 

2  Ribes,  Flowering . 1 

3  Snowberry  Trees . .  i 

2  Sweet  Briar,  Targe... i 

3  Spirsea  Trees  . ( 

2  Sweet  Bays  ...  V . 

1  Ditto,  Very  Large  ......  t 

2  Tulip  Trees  . i 

1  Ditto,  Large . 

2  Tree  of  Heaven  ......... 

1  Ditto,  Very  Large  . 

2  Virginian  Creeper 

2  Wistarias  . *•  •• ' 

1  Ditto,  Large . . 

1  Large  Bush' Rose . 

1  White  Rambler . 

1  Wegelia,  large' 

25  Strawberries  ...........  I 

1  Aucuba  Japonica  ;  1 

2  Chestnut  Trees  . 1 

12  -Named  Violas . i 

6  Pysalis  Francheti  .  ...  • 
9  Lupins,  mixed  . ( 
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Good  strong  home-grown  Roses,  H.P.  and  Teas,  5/- 
doz„  all  named  ;  any  lots  divided.  Orders  over  5s.  carria 
paid.  Catalogues  Free.  Give  rail  address. 


For  HARDY  FOREST  TREES,  FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
ROSES.  PLANTS,  BULBS,  SEEDS,  in  any  quantity  or 
variety.  State  wants,  low  estimate  per  return. 


HEDGING  A  SPECIALITY.  Privet,  Quickthorn  Beech, 
Plum,  Yew,  Holly,  etc.  Booklet  describing  30  sorts, .free. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  cheap  offers. 

For  1  ng  list  of  cheap  offers,  refer  to  page  191,  last  week’s 
paper.  They  still  hold  SO  od. 

ASPARAGUS  CONOVERS  COLOSSAL,  grand  variety, 
immense  shoots,  best  for  market  and  .private  nsec  By  ear 
roois,  3/-  100;  2-year,  roots,  4/6  100  ;  3-year  roots.  .6  6  100; 
extra  stout  transplanted,  9/-  100  ;  carriage  paid.  (March 
the  only  month  to  plant  successfully). 


tj  GAYE  LOWESTOFT. 


WATSON’S  LAWN  SAND 

(THE  ONLY -ORIGINAL  IMPROVED)  " 

Destroys  Daisies,  Plantains,  Dandelions,  &c.,  and 
Invigorates  the  Grass. 

y estimonials  and  /nstrricfi»ns  on  application 
31/-  per  cwt. ;  561b,  Kegs,  18/-:  281b.  Tins,  9/6.  Sample 
Canisters,  5/6,  2/6  (post  3/2),  and  1/-  (post  1/5). 

When  ordering, -please  see  that  you  get  the  genuine  article. 
Sold  by  Seedsman  and  Nurserymen,  or  direct  from  d(pot-~ 
A.  i.  BARBOUR,  8,  Upper  Fountains  Street,  Leeds. 


6o  ROCKERY  PLANTS,  Is.  ;  1 

Alyssum,  10  Aubrietins,  10  Arabis  A  Ipina.  10 £apona 
10  Sileue,  10  Rock  Roses,  named,  carriage  paid.  Is.  4d.j 

12  EXHIBITION  H.P.  and  TE 

ROSES,  su  h  as  F.  K.  Drusckki.  TJlrich  Bruno 
Alfred  Colo  mb  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Mrs.  B.  Cant,  etc., 
named,  anv  variety  can  be  supplied.  Thousands-  in  sto 
carriage  paid,  4s.  3d. 


50  EXHIBITION  PANSIES,  stroi 

plants  to  bloom  at  once  :  5  Masterpice,  5  Alexand 
10  Timadeau  Giant,  10  Mad.  Perrot,  10  Peacock,  10  Car di 
named,  carriage  paid,  Is.  6d. 

3O  CANTERBURY  Bfc-LLS,  name 

large  2-yea r-b’ld  plants,  to  flower  this  season  :  5  pii 
5  white,  5  biue,  5  cup  and  Saucer,  10  mixed,  11  un- 
carriage  paid,  is.  6d. 


120  SELECTED  PERENNIAL 

strong  transplauied  plants  :  10  CoieopsR  10  Cunt 
bury  Bells,  10  Pinks,-  10  Pansies,  5  Pyrethrum-, 
DiantlniS-  JO  Gaillardias.  10  Rockets,  10  Sweet.  Wiliiai 
20  Wallflowers,  named,  5  Aquilegia,  10  Poppies,  eani 
paid,  2s.  6d.  ;  half  quantity,  Is.  (id,”.  .  : 


PALMER  &&  SON 

NEW  ENCLAND  NURSERIES, 

PETERBOROUGH. 

■  k 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

For  every  dawn  that  breaks  brings  a 
i  world,  and  every  budding  blossom  a  new 

1” — Lewis  Morris. 
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> net,  the  old  lure 

•'  m  windy  nights  of  stars,  and  stealing 

scents 

crescent  woodland  aisles,  and  rain- 

fresh  earth 

(pm  in  peeping  firstlings — the  old  lure. 
s%  the  young  year,  with  flushed  and 
shining  face, 

binds  on  the  threshold  of  the  greening 

hours 

Ml  lifts  his  overmastering  primal  song, 
r  ■  rioting  chant,  old  as  this  round  of 

earth, 

.  new  and  sweet  as  in  the  first  spring 
dawn, 

I  king  the  joy-thirst  through  the  house 

of  life. 


of  the  blue-grey  coppice  the  glad 

thrush 

Is  back  his  fluted  notes ;  song  answers 

song 

m  every  swaying  bough.  Oh  heart  of 
me, 

low,  come  follow7!  Can  our  ears  be 
deaf 

that  insistent  speech  that  bids  us  take 
■  share  of  the  immortal  heritage  ? 

F.  O’Neill  Gallagher. 

In  the  “Daily  News.” 


Rearing  Freesias. 

I  came  upon  a  capital  hint  as  to  the 
cultivation  of  Freesia  refracta  alba  the 
other  day,  and  feel  that  my  readers  may 
like  to  put  it  to  practical  use.  “  Let  it 
be  growm  as  an  annual.  I  sowed  seed  in 
February  of  last  year  in  a  shallow7  seed 
pan  and  had  quantities  of  bloom  in 
December.” 

So  runs  the  extract,  and  this  cultiva¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  simplicity  itself. 
Throughout  the  growing  stage  the  plants 
should  never  suffer  for  lack  of  moisture, 
though  the  pots  and  pans  containing  them 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  saucers 
or  other  vessels  beneath  them  ;  this  is  a 
habit  greatly  to  be  decried,  as  the  soil 
in  this  saturated  state  soon  sours.  No, 
let  water  be  given  when  needed,  but  let 
it  drain  freely  away.  In  fact,  especial 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  drainage 
of  the  pots  or  pans ;  it  should  be  ample, 
and  if  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  are  put 
in  it  helps  to  maintain  the  compost  in  a 
sweet  and  wholesome  condition. 

When  the  seedlings  are  well  through 
the  soil,  and  growing  freely,  they  must, 
throughout  the  year  have  access  to-  as 
much  sunshine  as  possible,  and  I  w7ould 
suggest  as  the  best  position  for  them  the 
top  shelf  of  a  greenhouse  w7ith  the  lights 
drawn  down.  Here  they  will  have  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
but  little  or  no  overhanging  shade,  and 
plenty  of  sunshine.  For  if  they  are  to 
flow'er  within  the  year  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  must  be  grown  fonvarcl  without 
any  kind  of  check,  I  would  even  suggest 
that  the  seed  be  sowm  so  thinly  that  the 
plants  are  not  disturbed  throughout  their 
first  year’s  growth.  It  strikes  me  that  to 
grow  these  favourite  flowers  in  this  man¬ 
ner  should  prove  a  wonderfully  inviting 
experiment  well  worth  the  trial.  The 
pots  can  stand  outside  if  preferred. 

Planting  Old  Walls. 

The  present  is-  a  capital  time  to  take 
this  in  hand,  and  as  it  is  work  a  little 
out  of  the  usual  routine  it  should  prove 
doubly  interesting.  The  older  the  wall 
the  better,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  note 
the  aspect,  for"  if  warm  and  sunny  the 
plants  that  will  suit  it  best  will  not  be 
the  ones  we  should  introduce  into  a  cool, 
eastern  wall,  for  instance.  For  a  warm 
sunny  aspect  the  Dianthuses,  Alpine 
Poppies,  Achillea  umbellata  with  its 
silvery  white  foliage  crowned  with  white 
blossoms,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Wallflowers, 
Corydalis  lutea,  Arabis  rosea,  Thrift, 
Sedums,  Aubrietia  and  many  other  sub¬ 
jects  will  flourish.  For  a  more  shaded 
and  cooler  aspect  small  Ferns,  Saxi¬ 
frages,  l?oth  of  the  mossy  section,  and 
such  varieties  as  S.  umbrosa — the  old- 
fashioned  London  Pride,  but  never  so 
well  appreciated  as  when  seen  growing  at 
almost  the  eye  level,  S.  Andrewsi,  and 
others,  are  suitable.  Corydalis  lutea 
flourishes  as  well  in  a  cool  aspect  as  in  a 
sunny  one,  and  becomes  a  veritable  weed 


in  an  old  wall,  and  we  may  well  allow 
this,  for  it  is  wonderfully  dainty,  and  the 
yellow  flowers  so  beautiful  in  form  that 
we  enjoy  them  like  the  London  Pride 
when  near  the  eye  level — enjoy  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  do  cut  flowers 
at  close  quarters — and  as  we  cannot,  in 
the  case  of  small  blossoms,  when  glowing 
at  our  feet.  Even  the  beautiful  Gentiana 
acaulis  may  be  made  to  bloom  prodigi¬ 
ously  in  an  old  wall.  At  the  foot  of  the 
wall  (on  this  .cool  side)  a  row  of  yellow 
Polyanthus  Primroses  is  quite  charming, 
and  in  such  an  aspect  will  flower  an  im¬ 
mense  while. 

Bulb  Foliage. 

As  forced  pots  of  bulbous  plants  go 
out  of  bloom  and  become  untidy  they 
should  be  placed  either  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse,  and,  for  some  time  yet, 
watered  as  the  need  arises.  Far  too  often 
the  novice  stands  the  pots  out  of  doors  to 
face  all  conditions  of  weather.  This  does 
not  conduce  to  the  after  success  of  these 
bulbs.  As  they  have  been  forced  they 
are  tender,  although,  under  natural  con¬ 
ditions  they  might  be  absolutely  hardy. 
But  forcing  has  made  them  tender  for  the 
time  being,  and  they  should  be  treated 
as  such.  They  have  important  leaf 
growth  to  make  at  this  stage,  hence  the 
need  of  water  when  the  soil  tends  to  dry¬ 
ness,  and  this  growth  should  not  be 
checked  as  it  would  be  in  severe  weather 
•outside  at  the  present  time.  Even  outside 
the  novice  may  make  grievous  errors  with 
regard  to  bulbous  foliage.  I  know  a 
beautiful  old  garden  that  usually  is  a 
delightful  sight  in  the  spring  with  wide 
stretches  of  "Winter  Aconites  under  old 
forest  trees.  This  year  scarcely  any 
flowers  were  to  be  seen,  and  why?  Be¬ 
cause  last  year,  just-  as  the  plants  were 
going  out  of  bloom  an  ignorant  helper  in 
the  garden,  under  the  idea  of  tidying  up, 
took  a  scythe  and  cut  off  all  the  foliage. 
Double  Violets. 

We  ought  to  be  picking  grand  bunches 
of  flowers  at  this  time  from  the  Violet 
frame.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account 
for  it,  but  I  have  never  known  the  stalks 
of  those  within  the  frames,  and  those  out¬ 
side  particularly,  so  brittle  as  they  are 
this  year.  Although  the  plants  in  the 
frames  want  an  abundance  of  air  it  does 
bring  on  a  delightful  crop  to  shut  up  the 
frames  close  for  three  hours  or  so  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  though  it  may 
be  bad  gardening  to  do  so. 

F.  Norfolk. 

Dendrobium  chessingtonense  Gatton  Park 
Var. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  variety 
are  borne  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  and 
are  large,  light  yellow7,  with  a  broad  crim¬ 
son-purple  blotch  on  the  disc.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  yellow  D.  Ainsworthii  in 
form  and  colour.  Aw'ard  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  3rd  March  when  shotvn  by  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton  Park,  Reigate. 
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Tree  Garnations 


Propagation  Notes. 


One  of  the  greatest  events  recently  oc¬ 
curring  in  English  horticultural  circles 
has  been  the  successful  invasion  of  the 
American  Tree  Carnations. 

May  I  remark  to  intending  purchasers 
of  these  fine  Carnations  that  care  must 
be  taken  to  secure  plants  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  rust  and  spot  diseases — 
those  twin  curses  of  the  would-be  success¬ 
ful  grower,  by  getting  a  guarantee  from 
the  vendor  that  his  stock  is  absolutely 
clean ;  if  he  cannot  give  this,  buy  else¬ 
where. 

In  importing  new  varieties  direct  from 
the  States,  to  bring  our  collection  up-to- 
date,  we  were  sent  young  plants  fairly 
strong,  but  full  of  rust  spores,  and  these 
have  caused  unlimited  trouble,  being 
varieties  of  too  much  importance  to  con¬ 
sign  to  the  furnace,  and  much  care  and 
attention  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the 
fungi  down  and  our  previous  stock  free 
from  the  evil. 

As  regards  propagation,  my  remarks 
will  be  few  and  to  the  point.  The  first 
question  usually  put  is:  “What  is  the 
American  method?”  Just  this,  the  cut¬ 
ting  bench.  Explanation  must  follow. 
Many  greenhouses  and  plant-houses  are 
fitted  with  slate  or  cement  benches,  with 
the  hot-water  pipes  running  directly 
underneath,  thus  keeping  the  benches 
perpetually  warm.  Just  the  thing;  cover 
the  surface  of  one  of  these  benches  with 
four  inches  of  sharp,  rough  sand  (beaten 
firm),  and  fasten  a  strip  of  board  along 
the  front.  Choose  a  position  that  is  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  draughts,  and  as  much 
as  possible  let  the  air  admitted  from  the 
ventilators  pass  over  the  pipes,  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  the  bench.  Ar¬ 
range  shading  on  bamboo  rods,  so  that 
top  and  sides  can  be  shaded  from  sun¬ 
light.  An  apparatus  with  calico  or  thin 
canvas  on  rings  is  easily  made  and  handy 
to  use. 

Saturate  the  sand  before  inserting  cut¬ 
tings,  making  the  sand  firm  round  each 
row.  Spray  carefully  during  the  morn¬ 
ings,  look  carefully  to  shading,  etc.,  and 
keep  the  shade  away  during  night  time, 
etc.  Keep  the  bench  not  too  dry  and  not 
too  wet,  just  the  happy  medium,  and  your 
cuttings  should  be  rooted  in  three  or  four 
weeks. 

A  small  home-made  bench  can  easily 
be  built,  using  a  wooden  framework  to 
enclose  the  pipes,  and  covering  the  bed 
with  slates  or  thin  tiles,  and  following 
the  foregoing  instructions. 

Now  a  word  for  our  English  methods, 
very  useful  where  only  moderate  numbers 
are  grown  : — During  the  dull  season  cut¬ 
tings  are  made  and  inserted  in  sandy 
loam  in  small  60-sized  pots,  half-a-dozen 
to  a  pot,  and  placed  under  vacant  lights 
on  the  north  side  of  the  propagating 
house  on  a  bed  of  cocoanut  fibre.  By 
giving  a  fair  amount  of  air,  attention  to 
watering,  and  keeping  the  glass  free  from 
moisture,  perfect  success  is  assured.  The 


average  heat,  whether  in  the  propagating 
house  or  in  the  greenhouse  with  the  cut¬ 
ting  bench,  should  average  60  degrees, 
more  than  this  is  unnecessary,  while  a 
much  lower  temperature  is  seldom  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory. 

This  last  summer,  as  an  experiment,  • 
we  rooted  these  Americans  in  handlights, 
out  of  doors,  but  in  this  situation  the 
hardest  cuttings  were  most  successful. 
As  regards  successful  propagation,  we  ad¬ 
vocate  October  to  the  end  of  February 
as  the  best  time,  stock  plants  for  cuttings 
should  be  grown  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  blossom. 

Varieties  and  novelties  are  continually 
brought  before  our  notice  ;  some  are  good, 
others  worthless.  Among  the  finest  are 
Enchantress  and  Floriana,  pale  pinks; 
Nelson  Fisher,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  and 
Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  rich  rose  col¬ 
ours;  Cardinal,  Robert  Craig,  and  Vic¬ 
tory,  scarlets;  Governor  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  Fenn,  crimsons;  White  Lawson, 
Lady  Bountiful,  and  Norway,  whites. 
Among  the  variegated  forms,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Patten,  Variegated  Lawson,  and  the  en¬ 
chanting  Prosperity  reign  supreme. 

P.  S.  Hayward. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. —Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayf  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *iie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
thn-n  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  G.  A.  Laing  ”  for  the  article  on 
“A  Gas-lieated  Greenhouse,”  page  196. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “J.  0.  Scammell  ”  for  the 
article  on  “  Runner  Beans  ”  ;  and  another  to 
“H.  Stevens”  for  the  article  on  “  Solanums,” 
page  196. 


Sweet  Pea 


rs.  Hardcastle 


Syki 


For  a  year  or  two  past  there  was  me 
call  for  seeds  of  this  variety  than  t 
raiser  and  grower  was  able  to  supply.  \ 
hope,  however,  there  will  be  sufficient 
go  round  on  this  occasion,  for  the  varit 
is  one  of  those  undoubtedly  in  the  fre 
rank  for  size.  It  belongs  to  the  Spenc 
type,  having  a  wavy  and  sometimes  flut 
standard.  The  colour  is  a  charming  a 
delicate  blush-pink,  one  of  those  lig 
colours  which  ladies  like  to  wear  and 
use  for  table  decorations  in  a  great  varit 
of  ways.  These  light  shades  are  adm 
ably  adapted  for  tasteful  arrangemen 
and  when  set  up  not  too  thickly  with  soi 
light  greenery  to  show  off  their  pai 
cular  beauty  nothing  can  be  more  sr 
able  or  pleasing  on  a  warm  summe 
day. 

It  is  the  largest  flowered  variety  hith 
to  put  into  cultivation,  but  when  it  has  1 
come  well  established  we  daresay  ma 
growers  will  be  trying  to  get  its  parti 
lar  qualities  into  other  varieties,  or  rati 
would  be  trying  to  add  the  colours 
other  varieties  to  this,  and  by  that  mea 
help  forward  the  improvement  in  the  m 
ter  of  size.  When  well  grown,  each  st< 
bears  three  to  four  flowers,  a  large  pex« 
tage  being  of  the  latter,  but  readers  mi 
not  forget  that  this  is  largely  a  matter 
cultivation,  so  that  they  should  adc 
every  modern  plan  whereby  that  end  c 
be  secured.  F resh  soil  goes  a  long  way 
wards  high  development  in  Sweet  Pe. 
but  good  cultivation  is  also  necessary. 

Needless  to  say,  the  variety  is  equal 
well  adapted  for  exhibition  as  for  decoi 
tive  purposes,  and  the  reason  why  it  h 
not  been  more  abundantly  shown  is  tl 
growers  were  unable  to  procure  seeds 
it.  In -any  case,  it  stands  at  the  top  of  t 
iist  of  blush  coloured  Sweet  Peas,' a: 
was  present  in  eight  first  prize  exhib 
at  the  show  of  the  N.S.P.S.  last  yet 
Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnfort 
the  raiser  and  grower  of  this  variet 
claims  for  it  the  title  of  Queen  of  Swe 
Peas.  His  stock  of  it  was  sold  out  soi 
time  ago. 


The  Production  of  Ammonia. 

There  are  few  cultivators  not  interest! 
in  the  question  of  a  supply  of  nitrogi 
for  the  proper  cultivation  of  fields  ai 
gardens.  Several  methods  .  have  be: 
adopted  for  securing  combined  nitrogi 
in  some  form  or  other  that  plants  c; 
absorb.  A  recent  method  is  the  produ 
tion  of  ammonia  by  the  moist  oxidation 
peat  by  the  Woltereck  process.  This  co 
sisfs  in  passing  a  mixture  of  air  and  wat 
vapour  over  peat  in  specially  devised  fi 
naces  where  the  heat  is  very  moderat 
Some  experiments  were  first  made  on  t 
subject  and  the  success  obtained  result 
in  works  being  installed  by  the  Sulphate 
Ammonia  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Carnlough,  C 
Antrim,  Ireland,  where  the  sulphate 
ammonia  is  to  be  manufactured  on  a  coi 
mercial  scale.  An  illustrated  pamphl 
sent  out  by  the  company  shows  the  worl 
also  the  peat  moor  from  which  the  peat 
being  cut  on  this  Irish  hillside,  as  we 
as  some  other  sections  of  the  works. 
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Lbd  to  illustrate  a  mass  of  these  autumn 
,r  late  summer-flowering  annuals,  al- 
hJgh  we  cannot  endow  the  picture  with 
h:  galaxy  of  hue  and  colour  that  ap- 
)trs  in  the  original.  This  plant  has  one 
rrit  virtue  over  many  another  dwarf 
irual,  and  that  is,  it  will  transplant 
i,-([  even  when  in  flower.  Thus,  if  a 
be  planted  with  young  stock,  and 
o.e  of  these  fall  a  prey  to  the  dreaded 
y-;r  disease,  their  places  may  be  filled 
)\  others  from  the  reserve  border.  In- 
led,  a  summer  bed  may  be  entirely  re¬ 
flated,  the  Asters  taking  the  place  of 
o.e  earlier  flowering  thing.  There  is 
ic  end  of  variety  now  in  the  cultivated 
Tna  Aster,  but  the  dwarf,  branching 
ons,  with  firm,  fiattish  flowers,  are  per¬ 
ns  the  best  adapted  for  a  display, 
fl.srs.  Webb  and  Sons  at  their  Kinver 
pnnds  have  quite  a  special  collection, 
11  bestow  great  care  upon  them. 

edding  Asters  are  a  strain  of  dwarf 
n  branching  habit,  which  has  been  very 
;\aly  selected,  the  only  differences  be- 
:ven  the  varieties  being  colour.  Six  of 
:he  varieties  have  rose,  dark  crimson, 
vte,  pink,  purple,  and  light  blue 
Vers  respectively.  These  may  be  had 
r  mixture  or  separately.  The  finest 
Acts  are.  of  course,  obtained  by  sowing 
tl  seeds  separately,  and,  after  rearing 
:1m  to  proper  size,  planting  them  out  in 
0  ad  bands  or  masses  of  a  colour.  The 
pnts  all  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and, 
bjng  of  the  same  height,  namely  1  ft., 
thy  can  be  planted  in  one  bed.  A  large 


bed  would  enable  the  grower  to  plant 
each  variety  in  a  broad  band  and  thereby 
obtain  harmonies  of  colour.  An  edging 
of  Lobelias  would  give  a  slightly  more 
finished  appearance,  but  as  the  flowers  of 
the  lower  branches  come  close  to  the 
ground  the  Asters  make  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  by  themselves.  The  large  size  of  the 
flowers  hides  the  foliage  and  gives  a  bed 
the  appearance  of  a  grand  piece  of  mosaic 
upon  the  grass. 

- - 

A  Charming  Dwarf  .  . 


-  Gonvolvalus.  - 


Silvery  leaves  and  rose-pink  flowers,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  perfectly  hardy  con¬ 
stitution  and  excellent  habit,  render  Con¬ 
volvulus  althaeoides  a  unique  and  wholly 
desirable  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
Europe,  and,  although  introduced  into 
cultivation  more  than  300  years  ago,  is 
very  little  known  to  gardeners,  either 
amateur  or  otherwise.  Whether  this  de¬ 
plorable  fact  is  due  to  apathy  on  the  part 
of  gardeners,  who  do  not  trouble  to  try 
afresh  old  subjects,  or  to  the  fact  that 
nurserymen  in  general  fail  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  species  of  unusual  merit,  we  can¬ 
not  decide.  One  thing  is  certain,  we 
know  of  no  plant  which  can  take  the 
place  of  this  beautiful  trailing  Bindweed. 


It  will  grow  anywhere  except  in  water¬ 
logged  soil.  A  lover  of  sunshine,  it  de¬ 
lights  in  a  sunny  crevice  on  the  rockery, 
and  is  quite  at  home  on  all  old  walls. 
The  elegant  growths  may  be  allowed  to 
trail  over  the  stones  or  on  the  ground,  but 
when  grown  in  the  border  amongst  other 
hardy  perennials,  a  charming  group  is 
formed  if  a  few  twiggy  branches,  about 
2  ft.  long,  be  given  for  the  twining  stems 
to  cling  to. 

The  roots  are  long  and  fleshy,  very  im¬ 
patient  of  disturbance.  They  travel  for 
yards  amongst  the  stony  crevices  in  an 
old  wall,  flattening  out  like  a  wedge.  It 
is  impossible  to  transplant  old  specimens. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  two  or  three  together 
wherever  the  plants  are  desired.  They 
grow  freely  and  will  bloom  the  first  year 
in  sunny  positions.  The  plant  is  long- 
lived.  Specimens  five  or  six  years  old 
will  cover  several  square  yards  with 
masses  of  pretty  silvery  leaves,  daintily 
shaped,  and  thousands  of  bright  rose- 
coloured  flowers  from  June  until  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  common  British  species  C. 
arvensis  makes  a  good  hanging  plant  for 
baskets  and  pots.  It  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Mallow  Bindweed  would 
grow  quite  as  well  and  prove  more  orna¬ 
mental.  Erica. 

- ♦-M' - 

Dendrobium  Cybele  Gatton  Park  Var. 

In  size,  the  blooms  of  this  variety  are 
comparable  to  the  best  forms  of  D.  war- 
dianum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
lively  rose-purple,  passing  into  white  at 
the  base.  The  lip  has  a  maroon-black 
blotch  on  the  disc  surrounded  by  yellow, 
white  and  purple  bands  in  this  order. 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  on 
March  3rd  when  shown  by  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate. 


Webbs’  Bedding  Asters, 

=  3 

w  Messrs.  Webbs'  kindness  we  are  en- 


Webbs’  Bedding  Asters. 


Webb  and  Sons. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ?s.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Cauliflowers. 

When  well-grown  this  is  one  oi  the 
best  vegetables'  for  exhibiting.  Seed 
should  be  sown  early  in  February  -in  a 
gentle  heat.  When  in  the  first  rough  leaf 
the  plants  should  be  thinly  pricked  out 
into  boxes,  keeping  them  close  to  the 
glass,  and  gradually  hardening  them  off 
till  they  can  lie  safely  planted  outside. 
Plenty  of  manure  water  must  be  given 
them,  and  heavy  mulchings  of  rotten  ma¬ 
nure  spread  round  them  if  large  heads  are 
wanted.  Caterpillars  must  be  watched 
for  and  destroyed,  especially  so  when  the 
Cauliflowers  begin  to  form  their  heads. 
The  leaves  must  be  tied  in  to  prevent 
the  rain  and  sun  discolouring  them.  The 
best  kinds  are  early  Autumn  Mammoth, 
Magnum  bonum,  and  Autumn  Giant. 
Specimens  should  be  of  good  size,  close, 
firm,  white,  and  of  good  shape. 

J.  C.  SCAMMELL. 


The  Sensitive  Plant- 

Most  amateurs  like  to  grow  something 
uncommon  in  their  gardens  to  be  a 
special  feature  to  show  their  neighbours. 
The  plant  mentioned  above  I  would 
strongly  recommend  anyone  to  grow,  for 
it  is  always  a  source  of  attraction,  especi¬ 
ally  if  one  has  not  seen  it  before.  The 
chief  interest  lies  in  its  feathery  leaves 
which  have  a  curious  way  of  rolling  them¬ 
selves  up  immediately  they  are  touched. 
It  is  really  a  perennial,  but  is  usually 
grown  as  an  annual.  Seeds  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  most  seedsmen  who  advertise  in 
“  G.W.” ;  these  should  be  sown  in  spring 
.in  a  brisk  heat,  and  be  potted  on  in  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf 
mould,  and  a  good  dash  of  coarse  sand  or 
road  grit,  but  the  chief  thing  is  to  pot 
them  loosely,  and  give  them  good 
drainage. 

E.  Miles. 

Canterbury. 


Tujsrous  Begonias. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  so  en¬ 
gaged  in  growing  these  if  I  tell  them  of  a 
discovery  I  made  one  autumn  when  lift¬ 
ing  the  tubers.  Several  of  them  had  been 
planted  upside  down,  i.e.,  the  rounded 
or  rooting  portion  on  top  and  the  hollow 
or  stem  part  underneath.  The  stems  had 
grown  around  the  tuber  and  then  come 
through  the  soil  as  usual,  but  at  every 
joint  that  was  covered  with  soil  a  new  and 
perfect  tuber  had  formed.  As  this  has 
occurred  in  several  seasons  when  I  have 
tried  the  experiment,  I  ask  myself,  have 
we  always  planted  them  wrong  way, up, 
and  is  this  way  the  right  ?  I  think  the 
answer  must  be  “Yes,”  as  no  doubt  the 
tubers  thus  increased  themselves  in  a 
similar  wav  to  many  other  plants  of  a 
like  nature ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  very 


handy  way  to  increase  one’s  stock,  as  I 
don’t  think  I  have  lost  one  tuber  through 
the  experiment. 

D.  V.  E. 

Worthing. 


Celosia.  plumosa. 

Celosias,  when  well  grown,  form  tall, 
pyramidal  bushes,  with  feathery  in¬ 
florescence  of  various  shades  of  orange 
and  red.  '  Being  a  tender  annual,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  moderate  amount  of  warmth  dur¬ 
ing  its  early  stages.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  pans  of  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in 
gentle  heat.  Water  sparingly  until  the 
seedlings  are  a  nice  size,  then  prick  off 
into  boxes,  keeping  them  near  the  glass 
in  a  warm  house.  When  well  rooted,  pot 
into  3-inch  pots;  see  that  the  stems  are 
not  too  deeply  placed,  or  they  will  rot 
off  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  Give 
occasional  overhead  syringing  in  bright 
weather.  In  due  course  move  into  6-inch 
pots,  in  which  they  will  bloom  beauti¬ 
fully.  They  should  receive  generous 
treatment  from  the  time  they  first  ger¬ 
minate,  and  the  potting  should  be  firmly 
done.  Liberal  waterings  may  be  given  of 
liquid  manure  when  the  plants  become 
established. 

Celosia. 

Hamilton. 


The  Importance  of  Order  in  the  Garden. 

The  advantages  of  a  well-selected  plan 
of  operations,  or  what  may  be  termed  a 
regular  method  of  doing  things,  is  no¬ 
where  more  apparent  than  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  garden.  Without  it  all  is  con¬ 
fusion  and  error,  crops  are  misplaced  or 
out  of  season,  flowers  few  or  entirely  ab¬ 
sent,  weeds  alone  flourishing,  and  all  of 
either  pleasure  or  profit  necessarily  and 
totally  lost;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
cultivate,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word,  any  kind  of  vegetation,  either  in 
small  or  large  proportions,  without  some 
definite  and  well-arranged  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment,  both  as  regards  the  seasons  for 
particular  operations  and  the  manner  of 
performance.  Seeds  may  be  sown  and 
vegetate  with  all  desired  vigour,  yet  the 
result  will  be  void  unless  the  necessary 
weeding,  watering,  and  transplanting  be 
attended  to  in  season.  Flowers  may  be 
grown  and  fruit  produced,  still  without 
timely  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
both  we  lose  the  enjoyment  of  either. 

To  do  what  is  required  in  the  proper 
way  and  at  the  right  time,  is  to  preserve 
order  ;  and  to  none  is  this  more  important 
than  to  those  who  have  only  their  occa¬ 
sional  leisure  hours  for  gardening.  In 
the  absence  of  order,  the  work  rapidly 
accumulates,  and  often  the  precious 
limited  moments  are  lost  in  settling  what 
is  to  be  done  first,  searching  for  the  tools, 
or  otherwise  preparing  to  begin.  How 
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often  we  may  hear  the  exclamation, 
should  not  fear  the  rest  if  the  rough* 
of  the  work  was  done,”  but  where  a  settl 
plan  of  action  is  regularly  observed  the 
is  no  “  rough  work” ;  a  suitable  job  ; 
always  selected  for  the  time  at  comman 
and  finished  without  hurry  before  anoth 
is  commenced;  and  as  everything  has 
place  and  can  be  found  there,  the  wo 
proceeds  without  interruption,  yieldi: 
pleasure  in  its  performance  and  a  gratil 
mg  result  at  the  end.  Order  begets  ne; 
ness,  and  those  who  have  learned 
esteem  the  one  will  never  neglect  t  • 
other;  both  are  essential  to  the  true  e:. 
jovment  of  a  garden,  for  without  a  scrup 
lous  regard  to  the  finish,  only  attainat  " 
by  a  visible  neatness  in  every  .part,  t  i 
richest  collection  will  fail  to  please,  wh: 
the  humble  cottage  plot,  with  no  oth  : 
claim  to  notice  than  this  one  distinguis 
ing  trait,  will  afford  the  highest  gratifk  1 
tion  to  the  discerning  eye  of  a  com 
judgment.  A  man’s  garden  may 
looked  upon  as  an  index  of  his  min' 
sloth  and  ignorance  go  together.  T 
intelligent,  right-minded,  and  industrio  .1 
man  can  no  more  endure  an  untidy,  nt 
ligent  appearance  than  the  idle  one  c.  £ 
arouse  sufficient  energy  to  clear  away  t  i 
rubbish  which  encumbers  the  ground,  a:  ? 
renders  his  garden  unprofitable.  Order 
necessary,  that  everything  may  be  do 
in  due  season  ;  neatness,  that  all  mav  , 
done  well  ;  and  both,  that  we  may  enj 
the  work  which  our  hands  have  complete  ‘ 
A.  J.  He  wood. 


Aster  chinensis. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distir 
varieties  of  Asters  is  that  known  as  Ast 
chinensis.  This  delightful  plant  cont 
butes  blossoms  for  cutting  at  a  time  wh 
summer  flowers  are  not  so  plentifi 
These  single  Asters  are  borne  on  lo 
stems,  and  lend  themselves  admirably  1 
decoration.  They  shade  from  inter 
purple  to  palest  mauve  and  pink,  wi 
yellow  centres.  Grown  either  singly 
in  groups,  one  cannot  fail  to  admire  the: 

If  treated  as  follows  the  grower  will 
rewarded  with  gratifying  results.  P) 
cure  a  packet  of  seed  from  a  relial 
seedsman.  The  compost  should  cons 
of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  mou' 
and  some  silver  sand.  Sow  the  se 
thinly  in  pans  or  boxes  in  March  a 
place  in  a  gentle  heat,  keeping  mo 
without  much  watering  and  shading  fre 
hot  sun.  In  about  a  week  or  ten  dt 
the  tiny  plant  will  appear,  and  tvhen  th 
have  made  about  four  leaves  harden 
and  plant  in  the  open  ground  in  th 
permanent  quarters  at  the  end  of  Mi 
Treated  rvith  ordinary  care,  these  plat 
will  give  a  profusion  of  blooms  duri' 
September  and  October. 

A.  Dalton 

Dublin. 

- - 

Qdontoglossum  Clytie. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was 
Edwardi  x  Pescatorei.  The  strong  ha:  j 
shows  the  effect  of  the  seed  parent,  b 
the  flowers  are  greatly  enlarged  with* 
group  of  maroon  blotches  on  each  of  ■ 
long  pointed  segments,  the  ground  Wtja 
being  lilac.  Award  of  Merit  by  !' 
R.H.S.  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Chari 
wo  :h  and  Co.,  Bradford. 
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Cyclamen  ibericum.  Maclcircn  cind  Soils. 


A  Hardy  Cyclamen 


Those  who  have  a  difficulty  in  growing 
and  flowering  the  ordinary  greenhouse 
Cyclamen  should  grow  some  of  the  hardy 
ones.  During  summer  they  can  be  stood 
in  a  cold  frame  and  then  brought  into  the 
greenhouse  during  the  period  of  flower¬ 
ing,  which  may  be  in  autumn,  winter  or 
spring,  according  to  their  natural  time  of 
flowering  and  to  the  mildness  or  other¬ 
wise  of  the  winter,  which  largely  deter¬ 
mines  the  time  of  flowering  of  the  plant 
under  notice. 

The  advantage  of  growing  these  hardy 
Cyclamens  is  that  the  same  corms  may 
be  grown  and  bloomed  year  after  year 
for  a  considerable  time,  whereas  the 
greenhouse  Cyclamen  blooms  best  when 
raised  from  seeds  every  year.  No  doubt 
these  hardy  ones  could  be,  and  are,  raised 
from  seeds  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  but 
for  the  cultivator,  who  has  little  time  to 
attend  to  the  requirements  of  seedlings, 
or  perhaps  little  convenience,  full-grown 
or  flowering  corms  of  this  hardy  species 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

Six-inch  pots  or  even  half  pots,  some¬ 
times  known  as  Orchid  pans,  would 
answer  the  purpose  very  well,  as  it  is 
width  rather  than  depth  that  these  shal¬ 
low-rooting  plants  require.  A  compost 
can  be  made  up  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf 
mould  in  about  equal  proportions,  with 
sufficient  sand  to  make  the  soil  porous. 
This  could  be  done  immediately  after  the 
plants  have  ceased  flowering  and  the 
plants  returned  to  the  cold  frame,  where 
they  will  commence  growing  again  in  the 
autumn  in  preparation  for  blooming  in 


winter  or  spring.  In  the  summer  time 
the,  frame  should  have  a  northern  aspect, 
as  many  of  these  plants  like  a  cool  or 
even  half-shady  situation.  So  long  as 
they  are  cool  and  just  moist,  they  will 
thrive. 

If  raised  from  seeds,  the  flowers  vary 
considerably  in  the  depth  of  their  colour, 
but  our  illustration  represents  one  with 
rich  dark  rose  flowers  and  a  black  spot 
at  the  base  of  each  segment.  By  compari¬ 
son  with  the  greenhouse  one,  the  segments 
are  short,  but  they  are  broad.  In  the 
open  air  this  species  would  come  into 
bloom  in  March  if  the  weather  had  been 
fairly  mild  previously,  but  under  glass, 
even  without  heat,  it  will  come  into  bloom 
during  February. 

- f+4 - 


The  Cultivation  ^  j—r  pr  ^ 
.  .  of  Culinary  MUMS 


These  will  thrive  to  perfection  in  a 
rich,  loamy  soil.  The  ground  should  be 
well  manured  in  the  autumn  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  rough  state  till  spring.  If 
the  soil  is  of  a  very  light  nature,  throw 
out  trenches  wider  and  deeper  than  fcr 
Celery ;  heavy,  well-rotted  manure  must 
be  dug  in,  the  bottom  of  the  trenches 
filled  in  and  well  trodden  down,  after- 
three-parts  filling  the  trench  with  the  best 
soil.  After  making  firm,  the  seed  may 
be  sown  and  covered  with  three  inches  of 


soil.  If  sown  too  thick  when  they  are 
well  up,  they  must  be  thinned  out  to  two 
inches  apart  each  way.  Before  staking, 
the  earrth  should  be  drawn  up  each  side  to 
form  a  sort  of  shallow  trench,  which  will 
help  when  the  watering  comes  on.  If 
hot  weather  is  likely  to  continue,  a  heavy 
mulch  of  manure,  some  18  inches  on 
either  side,  will  greatly  aid  them. 

The  time  for  sowing  must  be  decided 
by  the  date  when  they  will  be  required  ; 
from  12  to  14  weeks  may  be  fairly  well 
taken  for  summer  for  the  time  for'  them 
to  mature  and  be  fit  to  gather.  Should 
watering  be  needful,  it  is  best  to  water 
plentifully  when  it  is  done,  in  preference 
to  light  watering  often. 

The  choice  of  sorts  to  grow  is  very 
varied,  and  some  do  better  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts.  but  among  good  all-round  varie¬ 
ties  may  be  mentioned  Duke  of  Albany, 
Gradus,  Duchess,  Stourbridge  Marrow, 
Autocrat,  and  Captain  Cuttle. 

J.  C.  SCAMMELL. 

- +++ - 

Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

We  have  received  the  schedule  of  the 
2 1  st  annual  show  of  this  society  to  be  held 
on  the  27th  and  28th  of  October  next,  at 
the  Public  Halls,  Croydon,  when  a  large 
number  of  prizes  will  be  offered  for  com¬ 
petition,  including  the  Champion  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup  presented  by  the  president  and 
vice-presidents,  and  a  silver  cup  presented 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Allen,  J.P.  We  are 
sorry  to  hear  that  owing  to  inclement 
weather  last  October  the  funds  of  the 
society  are  very  low,  the  balance  sheet 
showing  a  balance  of  only  is.  in 
hand,  whilst  there  is  a  small  amount  due 
to  the  treasurer.  An  appeal  is  being 
made  for  donations,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Crovdon,  Mr.  H.  Keatley  Moore,  J.P., 
has  subscribed  ^5. 
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il  basest,  Sasikxv 

A  very  pleasing  article  appears  in  the 
"Egyptian  Gazette”  of  19th  February 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Irene  Harvey,  of 
Guilsborough  Hall,  Northampton.  Some 
years  ago  a  garden  was  laid  out  in  the 
desert  at  Helouan  by  Baron  Knoop. 
Helouan  is  within  sight  of  the  Nile  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  desert  sands  on  the 
other.  The  great  pyramids  are  also  a 
feature  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  soil 
in  which  the  plants  are  now  growing  had 
to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  more  than  a  league 
away.  Now  the  writer  describes  it  as  a 
dream  world  oasis  in  the  desert.  A  high 
wall  surrounds  it,  and  Mohammed,  the 
Arab  gardener,  tends  it.  Amongst  the 
many  interesting  and  flowering  subjects 
to  be  seen  are  Australian  Eucalypti,  Hi¬ 
biscus  from  Singapore,  the  Hottentot  Fig, 
Agaves,  Aloes,  Yuccas^  prickly  Pears, 
and  various  other  foreign  subjects,  includ¬ 
ing  Acacia  farnesiana,  from  which  Mo¬ 
hammed  distilled  scent  for  his  wife  when 
she  was  young. 

Various  parts  of  the  world,  however, 
have  been  called  upon  to  furnish  the  oc¬ 
cupants  of  this  desert  garden,  including 
Indian  Honeysuckle,  and  such  familiar 
flowers  as  Gaillardias,  Petunias,  Phloxes, 
Verbenas,  Zinnias,  Mignonette,  Sun¬ 
flowers,  Pansies,  Calliopsis,  Nasturtiums, 
Eschscholtzias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums.  Most  of  these  are 
well  known  to  all  civilised  people  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  so  well  known 
and  suitable  are  they  for  gardens  in  tem¬ 
perate  countries.  Practically  the  four 
comers  of  the  world  have  been  called 
upon  to  furnish  this  desert,  garden.  At 
one  time  Egypt  was  supposed  to.be  the 
home  of  the  common  Mignonette,  but  its 


origin  is  altogether  doubtful.  We  are 
surprised,  however,  that  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  Pansies  in  such  an  arid 
climate,  seeing  that  originally  they  were 
mountain  flowers  or  most  abundant  in 
cool  countries. 

There,  too,  have  been  brought  together 
such  things  as  Roses,  Pepper  trees,  Wild 
Hyacinths,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Tulips, 
Hollyhocks,  Gilliflowers,  China  Asters, 
and  many  others  with  -which  most  people 
are  familiar.  Flowers  are  now  children 
of  no  nationality  or  country,  but  serve  to 
link  together  the  various  people  of  the 
earth. 

- +++ - 

A  Caucasian  .  . 

Bellflower 


(Symphyandra  ossetica). 


Very  closely  allied  to  the  Campanulas 
is  a  genus  of  six  or  seven  species  of 
Symphyandra,  having  bell-shaped  flowers 
like  the  previously  named  class.  It  forms 
a  dwarf  and  compact  bushy  specimen 


box  till  they  attain  some  size  and  the 
potted  up  separately.  During  the  wint< 
these  small  pots  could  be  kept  under  tf 
protection  of  glass  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  c 
even  plunged  amongst  the  ashes  in  a  col 
frame,  as  slugs  are  thereby  kept  at  ba’ 
In  the  following  spring  they  could  I 
planted  out  in  suitable  situations  on  tl 
rockery,  where  they  are  not  likely  to  I 
overcrowded  by  coarse  growing  Veget. 
tion. 

- 

The  Sale  of  Horticultural  Poisonous  Con 
pounds. 

For  years  past  The  Traders  in  Poisoi 
ous  Compounds  for  Trade  Purposes  Pr< 
tection  Society  has  been  working  har 
with  a  view  to  making  legal  the  sale  < 
poisonous  compounds  such  as .  wee 
killers,  insecticides,  sheep  dips,  etc.,  b 
persons  other  than  chemists,  as  for  ii 
stance  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  agr 
cultural  agents.  The  Poisons  and  Pha- 
macy  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  1 
the  House  of  Lords  on  March  5th,  an 
was  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  bot 
Houses  of  Parliament.  By  clause  2  . 


Symphyandra  ossetica. 


about  6  in.  high,  with  the  stems  furnished 
with  lance-shaped  leaves  and  the  upper 
portion  practically  hidden  by  a  large 
number  of  bell-shaped,  uniformly  lilac 
flowers  about  in.  long.  It  comes  from 
the  Caucasus,  and  seems  to  thrive  well 
under  cultivation,  judging  by  the  speci¬ 
men  here  represented.  Scarcely  anything 
but  flowers  are  seen  on  the  compact  bushy 
specimen  which  bloomed  on  the  rockery 
at  Kew  about  mid-summer  last  year. 

Propagation  could  be  effected  by  means 
of  cuttings  if  such  could  be  procured, 
but,  as  a  rule,  very  few'  cuttings  are  ob¬ 
tainable,  because  nearly  all  of  the  stems 
develop  a  truss  of  flowers.  Seeds,  how¬ 
ever,  in  fine  seasons  at  least,  would  ripen, 
and  any  number  of  plants  could  be  raised 
in  this  way.  A  light  compost  should  be 
made  up  consisting  chiefly  of.  sand,  leaf 
mould,  and  a  little  loam  passed  through 
a  fine  sieve  for  the  benefit  of  the  seed¬ 
lings.  The  pots  could  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  and  the  seedlings  pricked  0*?  into  a 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

the  Bill  persons  other  than  chemists  wil 
be  empowered  to  stock  and  sell  thes 
compound  poisons,  and  the  inclusion  0 
the  clause  is  entirely  due  to  the  effort 
of  the  above  named  society,  who  now  as! 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sale  c 
these  compounds  should  assist  to  g6i 
Members  of  Parliament  to  support  claus 
2,  so  that  it  may  become  law'  this  Session 
Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  do  all  the 
can  in  this  way  to  assist  the  passing  0 
the  Bill  in  this  form. 

Laelioeattleva  Pizarro. 

The  parentage  in  this  case  was  L.  jong 
heana  x  C.  dow'iana  aurea.  The  sepal 
and  petals  are  of  a  rich  rose,  while  th 
lip  has  a  broad  orange  area  and  a  broa' 
purple  margin.  It  is  a  very  distinc 
variety.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S 
on  March  3rd  when  showm  by  Major  Ho! 
ford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.  O.  (gardener,  Mr.  H 
G.  Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Tetbury 
Glos. 
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-SOME  COMBINATIONS  IN  — 

flower  Beds. 


Most  gardeners  at  this  season  are  busy 
n.king  their  plans  for  the  coming  sum- 
nr's  display  in  the  flower  garden,  and 
Inn  sure  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  the 
jjiject  would  be  highly  appreciated  by 
riders  of  The  Gardening  World.  I 
b1  give  an  outline  of  some  of  our  beds 
i'ich  were  generally  admired  last  year, 
ad  hope  some  other  reader  may  follow 
r  example. 

3ne  bed  which  called  forth  general  ad- 
rration  was  Pentstemon  Newbury  Gem, 
pnted  alternately  with  Stachys  lanata. 
].e  silvery  grey  flower  head  of  Stachys 
ade  a  fine  set-off  to  the  Pentstemon. 
Another  bed  filled  with  Antirrhinum 
(imson  King  and  planted  alternately 
v:h  Salvia  Horminum,  made  a  grand 
cnbination,  as  did  two  beds  o 
[tens,  with  double  pink  Ivy-leaved  Ger- 
aums  dotted  through  the  beds.  The 
Lraniums  tvere  first  of  all  tied  to  18  in. 
tikes  and  afterwards  allowed  to  ramble 
d  will.  This  is  a  delightful  combina- 
tn,  and  other  two  beds  having  some- 
l.ng  of  the  same  colour  effect  w^ere 
1  anted  with  Petunia  Lord  Courtenay, 
1th  Lupinus  nanus  (blue)  as  a  dot 
jant;  this  was  also  a  very, happy  com- 
hation,  as  was  also  a  very  large  bed 
f.ed  with  Montbretia  crocosmaeflora  and 
31  via  Horminum. 

One  large  bed  or  border,  being  about 
8  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  has  Clematis 
ckmanni  planted  at  8  ft.  apart  along  the 
mitre,  the  Clematis  being  trained  up 
j  les  and  from  the  top  of  the  poles  on  to 
ires,  which  hang  between  the  poles  in 
tE  same  manner  as  hanging  chains  for 
loses  are  used.  t  Then  5  ft.  along  the 
1  ddle  of  the  beef,  and  immediately  under 
te  Clematis,  is  planted  with  Chrysanthe- 
um  frutescens,  which  makes  a  very 
jetty  effect  against  the  ClematTs.  The 
mainder  of  the  bed  is  filled  wdth  Aster 
(inensis  (mauve  and  pink  mixed).  Beet, 
geratum  Imperial  Dwarf  Blue,  with  an 
<ging  of  Cerastium  tomentosum,  the  dif- 
i’ent  kinds  following  each  other  as 
ove.  I  may  mention  that  there  are 
ree  lines  of  the  Aster  on  each  side  of 
te  bed. 

The  last  one,  but  not  by  any  means  the 
] orest  one,  is  a  bed,  circular  in  shape, 
'th  a  purple  Clematis  planted  in  the 
iddle  and  trained  low  over  the  bed  on 
'res  about  1  ft.  apart  and  15  in.  from  the 
$ound,  all,  of  course,  radiating  from  the 
<ptre.  The  bed  can  be  filled  with  dif- 
Lent  subjects,  but  Gladioli  do  grandly, 
(her  Gandavensis,  or  better  still,  the 
■  w  pink  Gladiolus  Hollandia ;  these 
;  owing  up  through  the  purple  Clematis 

<  the  wires,  have  a  charming  effect. 

D.  Chapman. 
- - 

1  rubidium  Sanderi  superbum. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  handsome 
'rietv  are  lined  and  shaded  with  a  lively 
He  on  a  white  ground.  The  lip  is  white 
'th  crimson  spots  in  lines,  while  the  side 
1  oes  are  striped  with  that  hue.  First- 
<iss  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  when 
‘own  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St. 

<  bans. 


Nephrolepis  exaltata  Piersoni. 


j^ephroiepis  exaltata  Piersoni. 


Growing  from  Both  Ends  of  a  Pot. 


A  correspondent,  Mr.  Henry  Shimeld, 
Long  Street.  -  Atherstone,  •  sends  us  a 
photograph  showing  the  peculiar  habit  of 
the  above  Fern.  Several  of  the  species 
of  Nephrolepis  have  the  peculiar  habit  of 
throwing  out  long  slender  stems  by  which 
they  can  reproduce  themselves  around  the 
mother  plant  after  the  manner  of  a  Straw¬ 
berry.  Our  correspondent  does  not  say 
whether  these  rhizomes  or  runners  have 
grown  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  but 
we  presume  this  is  what  has  happened. 

Some  of  the  rhizomes,  no  doubt,  find 
it  as  easy  to  make  their  exit  by  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  as  at  the  top. 
This  is  more  likely  to  hapnen  when  the 
pot  is  suspended,,  and  evidently  it  had 
been  susnended  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  development  of  those  fronds. 

Mr.  Shimeld  had  it  in  the  autumn  of 
iqo6  when  in  full  growth,  and  later  on 
cut  it  down  like  several  other  of  his  Ferns. 


During  the  spring  of  1907  it  commenced 
to  grow  from  both  ends  of  the  pot  until 
it  had  the  appearance  represented. 
Whether  the  cutting  down  had  anything 
to  do  wdth  this  is  also  a  moot  question, 
but  we  think  the  previous  supposition  to 
be  the  most  likely  cause  of  this  peculiar 
growth.  It  is  the  variety  Piersoni,  but 
has  not  kept  altogether  true  to  character, 
some  of  the  fronds  having  sported  more 
or  less  back  to  the  variety  N.  exaltata 
bostoniensis,  from  which  the  sport  .origi¬ 
nated. 

- 4-M - 

Sophrolaelia  Felicia. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  hybrid 
are  dark  purple  with  a  violet  tinge.  The 
lip  is  maroon-purple,  but  pale  at  the  base. 
A'vard  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  when 
shown  bv  Messrs.  Charlesw'orth  and  Co., 
Bradford. 
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Sweet  Peas. 


WORK  FOR  MARCH. 


The  principles  of  that  which  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  nitro-culture  have  already 
been  explained  in  this  column,  but  so 
much  has  recently  been  heard  of  it  that 
further  remarks  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Nitro-Culture. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  idea  of 
innoculating  Sweet  Peas  and  other  plants 
of  the  same  order  with  bacteria  possess¬ 
ing  the  power  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  passing  it  on  for  the  use  of 
the  plants  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  one, 
and  in  view  of  the^importance  of  nitrogen 
to  plant  life  and  of  the  prospect  of  the 
at-present  available  sources  of  that  ele¬ 
ment  becoming  exhausted,  it  is  possible 
that  recent  discoveries  may  become  of 
economic  importance.  When,  however, 
we  consider  the  value  of  the  principle  in 
helping  the  growth  of  Sweet  Peas  in  our 
gardens,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  benefit 
whatever  can  Ire  derived  from  it,  except 
in  the  case  of  poor  unmanured  soil.  This 
is  not  merely  a  personal  opinion,  but  it 
has  been  borne  out  by  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  under  the  highest  authorities,  both 
scientific  and  commercial,  and  although 
many  important  growers  have*  tried  nitro- 
culture,  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of 
benefit  being  derived  from  it.  I  think 
the  general  finding  has  been  that  plants 
grown  with  nitro-culture  without  manure 
could  not  be  compared  with  those  grown 
with  manure  but  without  the  culture.  In 
cases  where  the  culture  has  been  applied 
to  some  plants,  but  not  to  others  growing 
under  the  same  conditions,  the  results 
have  shown  no  difference  between  them. 

Those  who  wish  to  try  for  themselves 
can  still  do  so,  for  the  necessary  steps  are 
very  simple,  and  instructions  are  gener¬ 
ally  supplied  with  the  packets  containing 
the  culture,  while  some  firms  supply  seed 
already  treated.  While  it  is  unlikely  that 
benefit  will  be  obtained,  it  is  equally 
unlikely  that  any  harm  ran  be  done  by 
the  culture. 

Main  Batch  Sowing. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  sown  their  main 
batch  of  seed  should  do  so  at  once,  for  in 
most  instances  it  will  be  found  that  the 
earlier  the  seed  is  sown  now,  the  better 
will  be  the  results. 

Planting  Out. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  also  when 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  planting 
out  of  plants  raised  under  glass,  for  the 
first  half  of  April  is  about  the  most  suit¬ 
able.  When  the  plants  are  from  a  green¬ 
house,  they  must  be  thoroughly  hardened 
in  a  cold  frame,  especially  if  they  have 
had  any  heat. 

Soil  that  has  not  yet  been  prepared 
should  be  seen  to  at  once,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  trampled  down  to  make  it  firm.  If 
it  was  trenched  late  in  the  season,  there 
is  always  a  great  danger  that  it  will  not 
be  firm  enough. 


Sweet  Peas  from  Cuttings. 

Most  readers  know  by  this  time  that 
Sweet  Pea  cuttings  will  root  easily.  If 
the  top  three  inches  are  taken  off  plants 
five  inches  high,  no  harm  will  be  done 
to  the  seedlings,  but  I  have  not  found  the 
new  plants  so  strong  as  those  from  seed. 
However,  those  who  wish  to  increase  their 
stock  of  a  new  variety  may  try  this 
method.  The  cuttings  root  more  easily 
if  kept  a  little  close,  but  do  not  require 
any  heat.  Directly  new  leaves  begin  to 
form  they  must  be  hardened  off,  so  that 
they  can  be  placed  in  full  light  and  air, 
otherwise  they  are  sure  to  grow  spindly, 
which  is  fatal  to  their  well-being. 
Growing  in  Clumps  and  Rows. 

Although  the  Sweet  Pea  has  achieved 
remarkable  popularity,  its  value  as  a  de¬ 
corative  object  in  the  garden  has  not  yef 
been  properly  realised.  To  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  to  this  end  it  should 
be  grown  in  clumps,  preferably  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  variety  each.  The  clump  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  recommended  as  being  condu¬ 
cive  to  better  flowers,  the  quality  and 
quantity  being  about  equal,  but  in  a 
small  garden  where  all  the  Sweet  Peas 
are  not  grown  together  in  one  plot,  clumps 
are  preferable  to  rows.  The  latter  sys¬ 
tem  is  more  suitable  when  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  grown  together. 

If  there  is  one  case  in  which  the  clump 
system  is  more  valuable  than  in  any 
other,  it  is  that  of  the  long  borders  about 
four  feet  or  so  wide  that  are  found  in  so 
many  amateur’s  gardens.  Whein  it  is 
desired  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  in  such  posi¬ 
tions  it  is  often  the  practice  to  make  rows 
running  parallel  to  the  fence  and  about 
a  foot  away  from  it,  and  to  grow  other 
flowers  in  front  of  the  Peas.  Such  close 
proximity  to  the  fence  is  against  the  well 
being  of  the  Peas  and  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  the  finest  results.  The 
better  practice  is  to  have  a  series  of 
clumps,  each  taking  up  a  good  portion  of 
the  width  of  the  border,  and  to  grow  the 
other  plants  in  Between  the  clumps.  It 
is  better  if  other  plants  are  not  planted 
within  two  feet  or  more  of  the  Sweet 
Peas.  The  clumps  themselves,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  should  have  at  least  six  feet  be¬ 
tween  them. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  formation  of 
clumps  should  be  useful.  Sweet  Peas 
planted  out  from  pots  can  be  used,  three 
potfuls  a  yard  apart  in  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  can  be  trained  to 
make  excellent  clumps,  or,  if  five  or  six 
plants  are  raised  in  one  pot,  they  will 
alone  make  a  splendid  clump.  Mr. 
Curtis’s  book  on  Sweet  Peas  shows  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  fine  clump  that  was  the  result 
of  only  one  plant. 

Repot  if  the  Weather  be  Unfavourable. 

The  gardener  should  wait  till  the  soil  is 
fairlv  dry  and  easy  to  work  before  he 
plants  out  the  Sweet  Peas  that  have  been 


raised  in  pots.  If  there  is  a  long  spell 
unfavourable  weather,  and  if  the  pots  j 
full  of  roots,  it  is  better  to  re-pot  intc 
larger  size  than  to  attempt  to  plant  ou 

Small  twiggy  supports  should  be  p 
vided  before  the  plants  show  a  tendency 
become  top-heavy  and  to  fall  over.  Tjv 
twigs  are  sometimes  required  while  tl 
are  still  in  the  pots. 

In  planting  out,  the  ground  should 
made  fairly  firm,  and  a  little  potting  5 
— not  too  rich — may  be  used.  As 
general  rule  it  is  unwise  to  give  any  mi 
manure  before  the  plants  are  almost 
flower. 

Birds  and  slugs  will  have  to  be  guarc 
against,  or  they  will  soon  destroy  a  gc 
collection. 

G.  F.  Draysox 

- - 

The  Saturday  Half-Holiday. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — After  reading  the  remarks1 
your  correspondent  on  the  Saturday  h, 
holiday,  I  am  with  him  fully  agreed  a-  - 
the  great  benefit  it  would  confer  on  g 
deners,  and  I  ask  why  not  gardeners  h, 
their  weekly  half-holiday  as  well  as  shi 
assistants  and  others  who  work  k 
hours?  Many  gardeners,  espeaV 
single-handed,  would  greatly  w-elcomei; 
holiday  as  a  means  towards  study,  who 
by  the(y  might  better  understand  th 
work,  and  this  extra  time  spent  on  stu< 
ing  would  be  greatly  welcomed  by  mr 
who  desire  to  get  on.  This  is  an  impc 
ant  reason  why  I  advocate  the  holid. 
The  points  he  mentioned  in  his  remar, 
no  doubt,  will  find  many  supporters,  1. 
1  would  especially  devote  my  view  to  • 
great  benefit  that  would  occur  to  ■ 
single-handed  gardener  by  more  time  ■ 
ing  allowed  for  studying,  as  I  think  ' 
gets  tqo  little  time  for  this  branch  : 
work — a  more  important  point  which ; 
greatly  lost  sight  of. 

G.  Atkinson 

Wath-on-Dearne. 

- - 

Saplings  from  Plum  Tries, 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  a  garden  infested  with 
lings  running  off  from  Plum  trees.  1 
have  always  cut  them  off  with  the  sp;.“ 
whenever  I  came  upon  them.  But  $ 
soon  as  the  crops  came  up,  Or  before.  > 
came  the  saplings,  together  with  - 
crop,  so  that  they  could  not  be  got  at  w:- 
out  destroying  both.  I  am  now  grubb; 
them  up,  and  digging  a  trench  at  a  <- 
tance  of  six  feet  round  the  trees  and  gr- 
bing  up  all  the  roots  I  can  find  to 
depth  of  two  and  half  feet. 

This  means  a  lot  of  labour,  as  I  1 
mv  own  gardener.  I  have  got,  howet. 
a  splendid  tool  for-  the  job  in  A.  and  ■ 
Parkes’  special  light  Colonial  matto- 
This  is,  I  think,  a  new  tool,  and  all  f 
deners  should  possess  one  for  use  arncl 
the  trees,  etc.  I  am  wondering  wt 
effect  this  drastic  treatment  will  have  i 
next  season’s  fruit  crop.  Has  any  0 
tried  it  ? 

Bristol. 


P.  C.  Mullins 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Sedding  Calceolarias. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  sees  good  beds  of 
die  old  dark -flowered  Calceolaria  now;  but 
:he  yellow-flowered  variety  is  still  a  great 
favourite,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that, 
luring  some  seasons,  the  plants  die  suddenly 
soon  after  they  are  put  out.  The  cause  of 
the  plants  dying  is  a  simple  one.  There  are 
several  causes,  in  fact,  but  the  chief  one  is 
the  burying  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  too 
deep  at  the  time  of  planting.  Fig.  1  shows 
1  good  sturdy  plant.  The  portion  of  stem 
to  which  the  arrow  points  should  not  be 
covered  with  soil  at  any  time,  and  as-  it  is 
now  advisable  to  transplant  Calceolarias  in 
:a  temporary  bed  in  a  cold  frame  for  several 
weeks,  I  think  it  right  to  draw  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  manner  of  planting.  The 
soil  in  the  bed  should  be  of  good  quality, 
seven  inches  deep  on  a  base  of  ashes,  then 
the  plants  may  be  finally  lifted  with  a  large 
ball  of  soil  adhering  to  them.  Overdryness 
at  the  roots  and  surface  watering  only',  and 
very  late  planting,  are  other  causes  of  these 
plants  dying  in  the  flower  beds. 

Sticks  for  Sweet  Peas. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  plants  will  be  turned  out  of  flower 
pots  and  planted  in  the  open  borders.  These 
young  plants  will  vary  in  height  .from  about 
four  inches  to  one  foot.  Have  you  secured  a 
nice  stock  of  suitable  sticks  for  your  plants, 
as  it  is  advisable  to  put  sticks  to  the  rows, 
or  clumps,  directly  the  plants  are  put  out? 
When  the  sticks  are  placed  into  position 
and  some  soil  is  drawn  up  to  the  row's,  or 
clumps,  of  plants  the  latter  always  grow 
more  rapidly  and  stronger  than  when  they 
are  neglected  for  several  weeks  an  this  re¬ 
spect.  You  will  require  sticks  quite  seven 
feet  high,  and  also  some  dwarf,  well- 
branched  sticks  for  the  young  plants  to 
cling  to  forthwith. 

Sowing  Sweet  Peas. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  ground 
ready  for  Sweet  Peas  which  are  to  be  raised 
entirely  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  capital  plan 
to  sow  a  row  of  seeds  on  the  north  side  of 
a  low  fence,  or  wall,  as  the  roots  of  the 
resultant  plants  are  protected  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  I  have  grown  Sweet’  Peas 
in  the  position  here  referred  to  for  several 
3'ears  -with  great  success,  cutting  blooms 
.from  the  plants  regularly  twice  and  thrice 
every  week  from  Mav  to  October — nearly  six 
months. 

Annuals. 

Young  seedlings  growdng  in  pots  or  boxes 
should  be  duly  transplanted.  Old  sieves 
make  splendid  receptacles  for  the  seedlings, 
or  for  sowing  more  seeds*  in,  as  there  is 
ample  drainage.  Where  any  kind  has 
failed  to  germinate,  sow  more  seeds  at  once. 

Dahlias. 

Propagate  these  freely,  do  not  allow  the 
stems  to  become  too  long  before  you  sever 
them  and  insert  them  as  cuttings. 

Hollyhocks. 

Old  plants  which  have  been  wintered  in 
frames,  or  temporary  --shelters,  should  be 
planted  in  the  borders  at  once. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Peach  Tree  Blossoms. 

How  very  beautiful  these  are  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  development.  It  seems  a 
pity  to  ruthlessly  remove  them  from  the 
trees,  but  where  there  are  branches  over¬ 
crowded  with  flowers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
it  is  certainly  a  wise  plan  to  pinch  off  a  few, 
as  those  remaining  will  be  stronger  and  set 
more  freely.  Three  blooms  on  a  space  six 
inches  long  should  be  sufficient  to  leave. 
Those  marked  with  crosses  must  be  removed. 
Badly  placed,  and  weakly  flower  buds,  are 
the  ones  to  pull  off. 

Figs. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  cut  away  many  branches 
from  Fig  trees,  as  the  act  will  induce  still 
stronger  shoots  to  grew,  and  all  such  are 
quite  worthless  for  fruit  bearing.  Fruits 
are  borne,  and  mature  on  short-jointed,  hard 
wood  ;  not  on  thick,  long- jointed,  pithy 
branches.  Where  there  is  overcrowding  of 
branches,  cut  out  the  very  weakest  now,  and 
in  summer  stop  the  new  shoots  freely.  In 
the  southern  counties  very  fine  crops  of  Figs 
may  be  grown  every  year  in  the  open  air. 

Grafting. 

Cut  down  at  once  any  trees  which  are  to 
be  used  as  stocks  for  grafts  of  good  varieties, 
where  this  has  not  been  done.  In  next 
week’s  Work  of  the  Week  some  sketches 
will  appear  showing  how  grafting  is  done. 
In  the  meantime,  make  due  preparations  for 
the  work. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Vegetable  Marrows. 

If  you  sow  seeds  at  the  end  of  this  month 
the  resultant  plants  will  be  strong  for  plant¬ 
ing  out  about  the  middle  of  May.  This 
allows  of  the  plants  being  grown  slowly  in 
a  suitable  temperature,  which  is  far  better 
than  sowing  seeds  late  in  a  great  heat,  push¬ 
ing  on  the  plants  unduly  in  the  same  way, 
and  then  suddenly  exposing  them  to  the  out¬ 
side  elements.  Sow  one  or  two  seeds  in 
each  pot,  and  raise  the  plants  in  a  frame 
quite  safe  from  frost. 

Planting  Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

The  tubers  should  now  be  planted  without 
delay.  They  should  be  planted  just  like 
Potatos,  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart  and 
one  foot  asunder  in  the  rows. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  mode  of  planting.  A 
represents  soil  turned  over;  B,  soil  to  be 
turned  over  to  cover  the  tuber  ;  C,  manure 
well  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  line  being 
placed  into  position,  strike  down  the  side  D 
with  the  spade,  plant  the  tubers,  and  then 
cover  them  with  soil  from  Then  measure 
a  space  of  two  feet  from  the  last  line  and 
repeat  the  operation,  and  so  on,  -until  all 
the  Artichokes  are  planted. 

Peas. 

A  larger  sowing  of  main-crop  varieties 
should  now  be  made,  taking  care  to  allow 
sufficient  space  between  the  rows  according 
to  the  respective  height  of  each  variety. 
Also  put  sticks  to  other  rows. 

Broad  Beans. 

Long-pod  sorts  may  now  be  "sown  for  use 
when  the  early  short-podded  varieties  are 
over.  Where  exhibition  pods  are  required 
the  ground  must  be  very  deeply  dug  and 
well  prepared. 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Transplant  strong  seedlings  raised  in 
boxes  in  frames,  and  sow  a  few  more  seeds 
in  an  outside  border.  Deeply  dig  and 
manure  a  plot  of  ground  for  the  earliest- 
raised  plants,  selecting  for  this  purpose  a 
situation  well  open  to  the  south,  or  south¬ 
west. 
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Cabbages. 

Put  out  strong  Cabbage  plants  in  well- 
til'led  ground,  taking  care  to  discard  any 
plants  that  ‘have  club-roots. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Perhaps  at  no  period  of  the  year  are  the 
advantages  of  a  greenhouse,  however  small, 
more  manifest  than  in  the  spring,  for  the 
amateur  who  has  looked  ahead  has  his  sup¬ 
ply  of  summer  bedding  plants  already  well 
in  hand,  either  “hardening  off”  in  the 
frame,  o.r  potted  on  in  readiness  according 
to  the  hardiness  or  otherwise  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  as  well,  however,  not  to  be  too 
early  wtith  this  work,  as  the  young  plants 
unduly  pushed  forward  sometimes  show  a 
tendency  to  run  to  bloom  before  sufficient 
root  and  top-growth  has  been  made,  and  a 
weak  and  spindly  bedding  supply,  such  as 
is  often  seen  on  the  coster’s  barrows,  will 
be  the  result. 

Propagating  Dahlias. 

When  increasing  the  stock  of  these  de¬ 
servedly  popular  flowers,  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  some  particular  tuber  fails  to  show 
many  “eyes,”  or  perhaps  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  as  many  plants  as  possible  of  some 
expensive  innovation,  or  specially  prized 
variety,  and  this  may  be  done  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Instead  of  removing  the  shoots  with 
a  heel  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient 
length,  allow  them  to  grow  on  until  three 
or  more  joints  have  formed,  then  cut  off  be¬ 
low  the  second  joint  from  the  top  and  strike 
as  usual,  allowing  the  other  portion  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  tuber.  In  a  very  short  time 
two  growths  will  start  from  the  joint  thus 
left,  and  when  these  are  large  enough  they 
may  be  similarly  treated,  three  plants  thus 
being  obtained  in  place  of  one. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

These,  the  loveliest  and  largest  of  all 
Carnations,  are  essentially  greenhouse 
plants,  and  will,  if  not  already  in  bloom, 
be  showing  buds  which  will  promise  good 
things  for  the  near  future ;  and  should  it  be 
the  grower’s  desire  to  obtain  the  largest 
and  most  perfect  blossoms  possible,  he  must 
dis-bud,  that  is  to  say,  pinch  off  all  but 
the  crown  bud  of  each  flower -stem  as  soon 
as  they  become  sufficiently  large  to  handle, 
although  for  ordinary  decorative  or  button¬ 
hole  purposes,  two,  or  even  more,  may  be 
allowed  to  remain,  and  a  judicious  feeding 
with  some  reliable  fertiliser  (Clay’s  is  first- 
rate  for  Carnations)  will  have  the  desired 
effect,  vastly  improving  both  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  flowers.  The  plants  must  be 
neatly  staked  and  tied,  or  the  heavy  blooms, 
when  wet,  will  topple  over  and  snap  the 
brittle  stems.  When  carrying  out  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  a  good  time  to  look  out  for  red  spider 
or  thrips,  and  should  these  pests  be  found 
they  must  be  speedily  got  rid  of  by  the  usual 
methods.  I  would  strongly  advise  all  who 
grow  only  the  old  “  Blush  Malmaison  ”  to 
obtain  as  soon  as  possible  some  of  the  other 
varieties;  for  instance,  The  Churchwarden, 
which  is  of  a  robust  and  somewhat  dwarf 
habit  of  growth,  bearing  immense  and  per¬ 
fectly  formed  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson- 
scarlet  colour. 

Dividing  Tuberous  Begonias. 

A  somewhat  drastic,  but  nevertheless  effec¬ 
tive,  method  of  increasing  one’s  stock  of 
these  showy  plants  is  to  select  the  largest 
tubers,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  cleanly  in 
halves,  vertically,  of  course.  Then  place 
the  tubers  into  a  box  containing  a  mixture 
of  fibre  and  silver-sand,  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  puie  sand  next  to  the  severed  sur¬ 
face,  and  start  into  growth  by  placing  near 
the  pipes.  The  wound  will  soon  heal,  hut  it 


is  as  well  not  to  keep  them  unduly  moist 
until  active  growth  commences,  or,  of  course, 
there  is  a  danger  of  them  rotting^ 

Kochia  scoparia  trichophy lla. 

About  this  time  I  always  like  to  sow  a 
pinch  of  this  graceful  foliage  plant.  It  is 
an  annual,  growing  some  to  2  ft.  high,. 
and  is  known  also  as  the  Summer  or  Broom 
Cypress,  doubtless  from  its  trim  pyramidal 
form.  It  has  many  uses.  It  may  be  grown 
on  as  a  specimen  for  greenhouse  or  conser¬ 
vatory  decoration,  or  may  be  planted  out  in 
June,  and  it  really  makes  a  splendid  centre¬ 
piece  for  carpet-bedding.  I  noticed  it  freely 
used  for  this  purpose  in  one  of  our  London 
parks  last  year.  Its  bloom  certainly  is  very 
insignificant,  but  to  compensate  for  this,  its 
feathery  foliage  in  late  summer  assumes  a 
beautiful  red  tint,  most  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  forming  a  bright  contras):  to  the  green 
leaves  of  Ferns,  Palms,  or  suchlike  decora¬ 
tive  plants. 

A  Warning  to  “Mummers.” 

One  cannot  take  too  much  care  when  strik¬ 
ing  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums,  which,  of 
course,  every  amateur  who  possesses-  a  green¬ 
house  likes  to  grow.  It  is  the  practice  with 
many  to  insert  the  cuttings  in  pots  or  boxes, 
which  they  place  in  a  propagator  directly 
over  the  hot-water  pipes,  thus  obtaining  a 
good  amount  of  heat.  If  this  is  done  they 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  ever  they  have 
rooted,  which,  of  course,  can  be  determined 
by  the  top-growth  commencing,  otherwise 
there  is  a  great  danger  of  them  damping  off, 
owing  to  the  excessive  moisture,  or  “run¬ 
ning  u£  ”  unduly  and  forming  lanky  plants. 
A  better  plan  is  to  insert  the  cuttings  singly 
into  60-size  pots,  or  four  or  five  together  into 
pots  of  a  larger  size,  and  strike  them  in  some 
more  moderately  heated  part  of  the  house,  as 
there  can,  of  course,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
cooler  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  the  better 
the  results. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

General  Remarks. 

Wiith  the  lengthening  days  and  growing 
power  of  the  sun,  more  liberal  treatment  in 
respect  to  moisture  conditions  may  be  given 
to  all  classes  of  Orchids  that  are  in  a  more 
or  less  active  state  of  growth.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  that  damping  of  the  floors,  staging, 
and  between  the  pots  should  be  done  as  soon 
in  the  morning,  as  the  'normal  temperature 
of  the  house  has  been  reached.  In  bright 
weather  and  where  the  conditions  are  dry¬ 
ing,  the  damping  should  be  again  done  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  and  between  three 
or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
ventilation  is  taken  off.  The  temperature 
of  the  houses  should  also  be  maintained  at 
about  5  degrees  warmer  at  night  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  winter  conditions  in  all,  ex¬ 
cept  the  cool  division.  I  consider  a  night 
temperature  of  from  =53  to  55  degrees  ample 
for  Odontog.lossums,  but  would  advise  every 
care  being  taken  to  guard  against  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  temperature,  rapid  changes,  where 
we  have  young  and  tender  growths  or  de¬ 
veloping  flower  buds  on  the  plants,  being 
the  frequent  cause  of  checks  and  damp  spot¬ 
ting  disfigurements,  which  give  an  unsightly 
appearance  of  a  permanent  nature  to  the 
plants.  Direct  draughts  on  to  the  plants, 
either  from  ventilation  or  otherwise,  must 
be  avoided.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
amateur  gardeners  have  greenhouses  erected 
with  hinged  side  lights;  these,  except  for 
Heaths  and  hard -wooded  plants,  are  a  great 
mistake,  as  it  is  then  impossible  to  ventilate 
and  avoid  direct  draughts.  The  lower 
ventilators  shov’d  a  1  wavs  be  fixed  belo"'  +,h" 
staging,  immediately  above  or  on  a  level 
with  the  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  when  ven¬ 


tilation  is  given,  the  air  passes  over  the 
warm  pipes  and  so  becomes  warmed  before 
entering  the  house  and  thus  diminishes  the 
possibility  of  injury  from  direct  draughts. 

Watering;. 

In  the  North  and  North-Eastern  parts  of 
England  through  the  months  of  March  and 
April  we  are  frequently  subjected  to  snow 
or  hail  storms ;  this  snow  quickly  dissolving 
at  this  time  ot  year,  the  water  finds  its  way 
rapidly  to  the  rain  water  tanks,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  little  of  this  it  'takes  to  chill 
(the  water,  so  that  it  is  found  below  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  houses.  To  water 
with  cold  water  when  the  temperature  is 
'high  cannot  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  roots  of  the  plants.  I  would  advise 
my  readers  to  try  the  temperature  of  the 
water  used  after  heavy  rains  or  cold  storms, 
and  where  necessary  add  heated  water  suffi¬ 
cient  to  raise  the  temperature  equal  to,  or 
a  degree  or  two  higher  than,  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  house.  In  bright 
weather  gently  spraying  the  plants  over¬ 
head  will  -  be  found  advantageous,  but 
should  be  done  sufficiently'  early  in  the  day 
to  permit,  of  the  foliage  becoming  dried 
'before  night  fall. 

Shading;. 

Shading  now  requires  careful  attention. 
In  the  case  of  Odontoglossums,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  so  much  from  the  sun  that  we 
may  look  for  disfigurement  and  loss  of  foli¬ 
age  as  from  the  bright  glares  of  light,  which 
causes  a  bronzed  appearance  and  ultimate 
loss  of  leaves  from  the  back  pseudo-bulbs. 
It  is  usually  the  growers’  aim  to  have  a 
good  leafy  plant,  and  therefore  ro  risks 
must  be  taken..  Where  plants  are  grown 
in  a  large  ball  of  potting  compost  and  are 
well  rooted,  they  will  stand  far  more  light 
without  injury  than  where  a  shallow  com¬ 
post  is  used.  While  light  is  desirable  for 
practically  all  Orchids,  the  blinds  should 
he  drawn  immediately  there  appears  to  be 
danger  of  the  foliage  becoming  scorched, 
but  the  shading  should  be  removed  immedi¬ 
ately  there  is  no  risk  of  the  damage  from 
the  sun. 

H.  J.rpHAPMAN. 

- - 

TRADE  NOTICE. 

Native  -Guano. 

Evidently  there  is  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  cultivators  who  find  Native  Guano 
of  service  in  the  cultivation  of  garden 
produce.  A  pamphlet  sent  out  by  The 
Native  Guano  Co.,  Ltd.,  29,  New  Bridge 
Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  publishes  a 
very  large  number  of  testimonials  from 
cultivators  who  have  found  this  manure 
serviceable  in  the  various  counties  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  Wales  and  Scot¬ 
land.  The  manure  may  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Dahlias  and  various  annuals,  as  well  as 
Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  Brussels  Sprouts 
Apples,  Plums,  Gooseberries,  and  prac¬ 
tically  any  kind  of  garden  produce  which 
require  feeding.  The  testimonials  and 
other  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  at  the  above  address. 

- - 

Helleborus  colchicus  Peter  Barr. 

The  above  is  a  very  fine  Lenten  Rose 
with  large  rich  dark  metallic-purple 
flowers-  covered  with  a  waxv  bloom. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.  H.S.  on  ur 
March  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  anc 
Sons,  Covent  Gaijden. 
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-  The  Cultivation  of  Garrots.  - 


How  to  Get  Large  and  Shapely  Roots. 


Carrots  usually  succeed  best  in  light 
11s,  the  long  varieties  also  requiring  a 
od  depth  ot  soil,  which  must  be  deeply 
g  or  bastard  trenched  and  thoroughly 
rred  and  pulverised,  as  long,  shapely 
jots  cannot*  be  produced  if  growth  en- 
unters  hard  clods  of  earth  and  hard  un- 
ig  ground.  Light  ground  that  has  been 
11  manured  for  a  former  crop  is  ex- 
lent  for  Carrots,  a  lot  of  fresh  farm- 
rd  manure  or  any  animal  manure 
rked  into  the  ground  only  a  few 
ches  below  the  surface  causing  the  roots 
be  short,  forked  and  crooked  as  shown 
Fig.  1  of  the  accompanying  sketches, 
lallow  digging  also  has  a  like  effect.  If 
anure  has  to"  be  applied,  it  should  be 
ig  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  ground 
allow  the  roots  plenty  of  room -for 
■wnward  growth  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  ground  for  Carrots  should,  as  far 
possible,  be  roughly  prepared  in  the 
ituiiin  or  early  winter,  and  as  a  pre- 
ntive  against  attacks  of  the  Carrot 


maggot  a  good  sprinkling  of  soot  should 
be  incorporated  with  the  soil.  The  first 
sowing  of  Carrots,  good  early  varieties 
being  Early  Horn  and  Nantes  Horn,  may 
be  made  at  the  beginning  of  March  on  a 
warm  border  facing  south.  From  the  end 
of  March  to  the  second  week  in  April,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  situation  and  state  of  the 
weather,  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  main 
crop.  Select  a  dry  day  for  sowing  the 
seed,  make  the  surface  of  the  bed  fairly 
firm,  and  draw  drills  twelve  inches  apart 
and  about  one  inch  deep.  Sow  the  seed 
thinly,  scatter  some  fine  wood  ashes  over 
it,  and  fill  in  the  drills,  making  the  sur¬ 
face  level  and  even. 

Carrot  seeds  are  very  liable  to  stick  to¬ 
gether  and  to  facilitate  sowing  and  ensure 
a  more  even  distribution,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  mix  the  seed  with  sand.  After 
the  plants  show  through  the  soil,  the  space 
between  the  rows  should  be  frequently 
stirred  with  the  hoe,  as  not  only  does  this 
keep  down  weeds,  but  it  also  assists  the 


growth  of  the  crop.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should 
be  thinned  out  from  five  to  eight  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  variety,  showery 
weather  being  selected  for  this  work,  if 
possible.  Early  thinning  is  desirable  in 
every  case,  as  it  greatly  assists  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  and  shapely  roots  (see 
Fig.  3),  delay  in  this  important  detail 
often  resulting  in  the  production  of  thin, 
ill-formed  roots,  similar  to  Fig.  4.  Car¬ 
rots  should  not  be  left  in  the  ground  after 
the  end  of  October,  but  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  a  frost-proof  cellar  or  shed. 

Ortus. 


Colonial  Fruit  Show. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
done  much  in  recent  years  to  assist  the 
fruit-growing  interests  of  British  Colonies 
by  holding  three  annual  exhibitions  of 
Colonial-grown  fruit  and  vegetables,  fresh 
and  preserved.  The  first  of  these  shows 
for  the  present  year  was  held  on  March 
5th  and  6th,  when  Sir  Somerset  French, 
K.C.M.G.,  the  newly-appointed  Agent- 
General  for  Cape  Colony,  presided  at  the 
opening  ceremony.  The  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  where  the  show  was  held,  was 
veiy  effectively  arranged,  and  the  fruits 
were  tastefully  set  out,  South  African  ex¬ 
hibits  occupying  half  of  the  hall.  The 
exhibits  included  Peaches,  Pears  and 
Plums,  of  several  varieties.  Grapes  were 
of  better  quality  than  last  year.  Cape 
Melons,  which  were  shown,  have  this  year 
reached  Covent  Garden  before  the  French 
Melons.  A  very  fine  collection  of  Apples 
was  exhibited  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  there  were  also  Apples  from  South 
Australia,  Oranges  from  Cyprus,  and 
Oranges,  Mangos  and  Green  Ginger  from 
Jamaica. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  President  of  the 
R.H.S.,  pointed  out  that  these  shows,  so 
far  from  adding  to  the  financial  resources 
of  the  society,  cost  that  body  not  les?  than 
£200  a  year,  but  they  were  anxious  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  them,  and 
that  their  merit  and  value  should  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  “  We  have  been,”  added  Sir 
Trevor,  “very  much  disappointed  with 
regard  to  several  exhibits  which  were  ex¬ 
pected.  The  fruit  and  the  other  Colonial 
products  which  we  hoped  tc  have  had 
here  to-day  have  arrived  in  London,  but 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  down  here, 
and  I  am  told  there  is  one  important  con¬ 
signment  which  has  been  unpacked  and 
photographed,  and  which  has  myste¬ 
riously  disappeared  for  a  time.”  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  said  that  the  society 
wished  that  Sir  Somerset  French  should 
have  one  of  the  medals  of  the  society,  not 
only  in  recognition  of  his  kind  contribu¬ 
tion  of  drawings  of  Cape  scenery  which 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  hall,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  great  trouble  and  labour 
that  he  had  taken  in  organising  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  Sir  Trevor  then  presented  the 
medal  to  Sir  Somerset  French,  who,  in 
accepting  it,  made  a  very  interesting 
speech  and  gave  expression  on  behalf  of 
the  Colonies  of  the  very  great  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  public  spirit  which  had 
prompted  the  organisation  of  these  most 
important  exhibitions,  which  he  said 
could  not  fail  to  be  most  beneficial  in 
bringing  together  the  consumer  and  pro¬ 
ducer. 


Growing:  Carrots. 

✓ 

1,  The  wrong  way  to  dig  and  manure  ground  for  Carrots ,  and  the  result ; 

>,  The  right  way,  and  the  result;  3,  Carrots  thinned  oui  at  an  early  stage ;  4,  the  resv.lt- 

of  improper  thinning. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  -would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether'  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity ,  and  all  Jarge  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2714.  Pot  Culture  of  Lilies. 

I  am  opening  a  case  of  Lily  bulbs  from 
Japan  containing  Lilium  tigrinum,  L.  aura- 
turn  and  L.  speciosum  magnificum.  I  have 
my  choice  of  two  varieties,  one  for  sandy, 
peaty  soil,  and  one  for  rich  loam.  Will  you 
kindly  advise  as  to  treatment  in  either  case, 
giving  me  also  vour  opinion  as  to  which  is 
best  ?  What  will  be  the  best  compost  fo-r 
pot  culture?  (Annual  Subscriber,  Hants.) 

All  three  of  the  Lilies  are  very  fine,  and' 
may  be  cultivated  in  pots  with  success.  The 
best  of  the  threi,  however,  or  most  easily 
managed,  would  be  L.  speciosum  magnificum 
or  any  other  variety  of  that  species.  The 
same  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  pots  year  after 
year,  and  flowered  with  success.  Both  that 
and  L.  auratum  should  be  grown  in  two  parts 
of  mellow  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  peat,  with 
sufficient  sand  to  make  it  porous.  One  bulb 
may  be  put  in  a  6  in.  pot,  or  three  ir<  an 
8  in.  pot,  and  the  work  should  be  done  at 
once.  Drain  the  pots  well,  so  that  the  super¬ 
fluous  moisture  will  pass  freely  away.  After 
putting  some  moss  or  rough  pieces  of  com¬ 
post  over  the  drainage,  put  in  just  sufficient 
soil  so  that  you  will  have  3  in.  or  so  of 
space  to  fill  after  the  plants  have  made  some 
growth.  In  the  smaller  pot  the  bulb  would, 
of  course,  be  near  the  bottom.  If  you  can 
get  just  1  in.  of  soil  over  the  top  of  the 
bulb,  that  will  be  sufficient  until  you  want 
to  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  pot  as  a  top-dressing 
when  the  stems  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  high.  They 
make  roots  from  the  base  of  the  stem  and 
above  the  bulb,  and  this  goes  to  the  feeding 
of  the  flower  stem  and  the  flowers.  Some 
well -decayed  manure  may  he  added  to  the 
above  compost  for  top-dressing.  You  cam 
either  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  or  cocoanut 
fibre  out  of  doors,  or  do  so  in  a  cold  frame, 
keeping  it  closed  for  a  time  to  encourage 
growth,  if  vou  want  the  plants  to  come  on 
early.  When  the  weather  is  fine — say,  in 
June — the  pots  may  be  taken  out  of  the  frame 
ard  stood  in  a  slightly  shaded  situation, 
where  the  plants  will  grow  sturdily  until 
on  the  point  of  bloom’ ng.  Thev  can  then 
be  taken  into  the  greenhouse.  Tf  there  is  any 
desire  to  get  the  plants  into  bloom  a  little 
earlier  than  they  would  out  of  doors,  you 
could  "grow  them  continuously  in  a  green¬ 
house.  With  the  exception  of  earliness,  no 
advantage  is  gained,  as  the  plants  will  be 
dwarfer  and  more  sturdy,  and  the  flowers  of 
better  substance,  if  grown  out  of  doors  till 
the  buds  are  well  advanced.  Of  the  two 
remaining  Lilies,  L.  auratum  would  be  more 


suited  to  pot  culture,  because,  in  our  ex¬ 
perience,  L.  tigrinum  keeps  its  leaves  better 
if  planted  out  in  a  border.  With  careful 
outdoor  culture  in  pots,  however,  it  should 
succeed  very  well.  As  between  the  two  it  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  taste  which  is  the 
best.  L.  tigrinum  has  orange  flowers  more 
or  less  thickly  spotted  with  black  markings, 
anQ  comes  into  bloom  during  August  and 
September.  L. speciosum  magnificum  is  also 
a  late  bloomer.  All  three  may  be  treated  in 
the  manner  we  have  described  for  pot  cul¬ 
ture. 

2715.  Greenhouses  for  Disposal. 

I  have  a  number  of  greenhouses,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  dispose  of  three,  one  being  60  ft. 
long,  and  two  deep  forcing  houses  about 
25  ft.  long.  They  are  excellently  construc¬ 
ted  on  brickwork,  with  the  best  mechanical 
arrangements,  and  everything  is  very  good. 
Should  you  advise  selling  the  framework 
ar«d  the  pipes  separately,  or  how  would  you 
do,  and  could  you  kindly  tell  me  from  whom 
to  ask  tenders?  (E.  W.  T.,  Yorks.) 

We  think" you  would  get  the  best  value  for 
them  ff  you  could  dispose  of  them,  locally 
to  someone  desiring  such  houses,  because 
they  could  be  taken  down,  conveyed  to  the 
new  place  and  set  up  at  the  least  cost  for 
carriage.  If  you  could  giet  anyone  re¬ 
quiring  such  houses,  clearly  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  let  the  fittirjgs  and  framework 
go  with  the  houses,  as  they  would  then  be 
complete  for  use.  Someone  might  want  the 
houses  to  grow  a  different  class  of  plants 
from  what  they  have  hitherto  contained,  and 
in  that  case,  possibly,  different  fittirjgs 
would  be  required.  But,  in  any  case,  if 
more  pipes  were  added,  that  could  easily 
be  accomplished  in  setting  them  up  by  add¬ 
ing  some  more  to  what  you  have  already  got. 
To  find  such  a  customer,  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  advertise  in  the  local  papers,  which 
would  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  oi 
local  people  in  want  of  houses.  You  could 
invite  people  to  come  and  .irspeet  the  houses 
which  you  wish  to  dispose  of,  and  even  if 
some  of  them  wtere  not  suited  with  the 
houses,  they  might  know  of  others  who  would 
want  them. 

2716.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Plants. 

T  am  sending  specimens  of  two  plants, 
No.  i  and  No.  2.  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  name  them  for  me  and  give  me  anv 
directions  concerning  their  culture.  No.  1  I 
have  in  10  in.  pots,  .about  three  plants  in 
each  pot.  I  do  not  know  how  long  they  have 
been  ii*  the  riots,  but  I  should  think  a  long 
time,  as  they  appear  rather  crowded. 
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Through  the  winter  they  have  been  stauding 
in  a  heated  lean-to  greenhouse  and  beea 
watered  once  a  week.  They  show  no  signs 
of  fresh  growth,  though  they  seem  to  be 
strong  healthy  plants.  Please  say  if  you 
advise  re-potting?  I  have  only  one  plant 
of  No.  2,  though  it  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
is  now  throwing  up  new  shoots.  It  has  alsc 
stood  in  the  greeanouse  through  the  winter. 
Any  direction^  concerning  the  treatment  ol 
either  plant  would  be  gratefully  received  b} 
me.  (A.  B.  C.,  Hereford.) 

The  specimen  No.  1  is  Agapanthus  um 
bellatus,  or  South  African  Lily.  There  ! 
no  need  for  it  to  make  growth  so  early  ii 
the  year.  Indeed,  during  -winter  it  shoulc 
be  kept  cool  and  resting.  The  plants,  judg 
i'r_\g  from  the  specimen  you  send,  are  "indeec 
very  healthy,  but  they  appear  to  have  bee: 
grown  in  a  house  with  more  heat  than  i 
absolutely  necessary  for  this  particula 
plant.  We  do  not  think  that  three  plant 
in  a  10  in.  -pot  would  be  too  crowded  a  con 
dition,  as  it  flowers  best  when  the  pot  i 
well  filled  with  roots.  The  usual  plamwitl 
this  class  of  plant  is  to  keep  it  resting  i: 
the  greenhouse  during  the  winter  and  stan< 
it  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  become 
fine.  It  is  a  splendid  balcony  plan:,  an- 
also  for  standing  on  gravel  naths  about  th 
front  door  and  on  pavement.  If  the  situa 
tion  is  a  sunny  one,  the  plants,  would  re 
quire  watering  every  day,  or  possibly  twic 
during  very  hot  weather.  They  blcom  i 
such  situations  during  July  arjd  Augus- 
Very  frequently  they  aref  kept  in  such  s-tua 
lions  during  the  whole  summer,  whether  ii 
flower  or  not,  as  the  leaves  are  sufficient! 
ornamental  for  this  style  of  gardening.  Yo- 
can  also  grow  it  under  glass,  if  freely  ver. 
tilated.  No.  2  is  Nerium  Oleander,  usual! 
named  simply  Oleander.  If  it  is  large  fc 
the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing,  it  might  hav 
been  re-potted  before  it  commenced  growing 
or  just  when  about  to  make  fresh  growth.  I 
is  unwise  to  shift  it  when  in  full  growth 
The  best  plan  in  that  case  would  be  to  wa: 
until  it  has  finished  flowering,  which  usual! 
occurs  in  summer,  when  re-potting  cou! 
be  done.  As  only  a  small  shift  should  b 
given,  you  can  use  a  compost  consisting  o 
loam  and  well-decayed  cow  marftire  in  equa 
portions,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand.  Pc 
firmly  to  make  the  new  material  tie  with  th 
old.  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  o 
well-ripened  shoots.  It  is  a  plant  comin 
from  a  warm,  dry,  sunny  country,  an. 
should  be  well  exposed  to  sun  and  air  whil 
■making  its  growth.  After  it  flowers  yoi 
could  then  cut  the  plant  into  shape  by  re 
ducing  the  longer  shoots,  place  it  in  a  warn 
house  to  encourage  it  to  make  some  fres 
growth  before  winter,  and  when  the  bud 
are  starting,  accomplish  the  potting.  Th 
shoots  will  then  be  in  suitable  condition  fcj 
flowering  in  the  following  summer. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2717.  Maidenhair-  Fern  Losing  it 
Fronds. 

I  have  two  pots  of  Maidenhair  Fern  whic 
I  had  a  few  weeks  ago  from  a  friend.  H 
was  growing  them  in  a  glasshouse.  I  ha\ 
lost  many  pots  of  Maidenhair  Fern  befor< 
My  kitchen  is  warm,  having  a  stove  in  i 
I  have  tried  it  there ;  also  my  bedroom,  abo\ 
the  kitchen,  is  very  warm.  Both  have  wn 
dows  facing  east,  with  sun  on  them  in  t! 
mornings.  When  the  shoots  are  growin 
they  seem  to  do  well  until  they  begin  1 
spread,  then  they  curl  up  and  die.  The 
will  not  spread  and  get  green .  Re  last  wee 
No.  2670,  I  thoroughly  understand  wate 
ing,  but  that  answer  was  the  nearest  I  ha 
for  many  weeks  on  this  point.  Please  gi' 
me  full  particulars  how  to  plant  and  wb 
material  to  fill  the  pot,  and  the  correct  wa 
of  water’ ng.  (Lloyd,  Anglesey.) 


March  28,  1908. 
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If  your  plants  require  re-potting,  it  should 
;  dons  before  the  fronds  are  too  far  ad- 
rnced,  otherwise  you  are  liable  to  injure 
any  of  the  young  fronds.  Maidenhair 
erns  usually  succeed  best  in  fibrous  loam, 
ith  sufficient  sand  to  make  it  porous.  If, 
ivvever,  you  employ  about  one-third  of  peat, 
will  make  the  soil  hold  the  water  some- 
bat  longer.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
at  either  soil  of  watering  prevents,  or  has 
ythirg  to  do  with,  the  fronds  not  expand- 
g  as  they  ought  to.  It  is  owing  to  the 
y  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  many 
ople  have  a  similar  difficulty.  Those  who 
.ve  the  advantage  of  a  cold  frame  put 
eir  plants  into  that  until  the  fronds  have 
tained  full  size  and  all  the  pinnae  have 
read  out.  Then  more  ventilation  is  given 
r  a  time  to  properly  harden  the  foliage, 
ter  which  the  Ferns  may  be  stood  in  your 
ndow  and  remain  healthy  for  a  much 
nger  period  of  time.  The  leaves  are  really 
thin,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  in 
e  warm,  dry  atmosphere  of  a  living  room 
keep  them  beyond  a  certain  length  of  time, 
oner  or  later,  according  to  the  dryness  of 
e  atmosphere,  the  fronds  will  turn  brown 
d  become  unsightly.  To  completely  over- 
me  this  difficulty  it  would  be  necessary  to 
.ve  a  bell-glass  to  place  over  the  pot,  so  as 
confine  the  moisture  about  the  fronds.  By 
is  means  you  would  be  able  to  retain  the 
liage  in  an  evergreen  condition  all  the 
■ar  round.  If  you  grow  the  plant  under 
bell-glass,  or  have  a  case  in  which  you 
uld  grow  a  number  of  Ferns,  it  will  in- 
ce  such  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  about 
J  plants  that  much  less  watering  would  be 
cessarv  than  under  the  present  conditions, 
you  continue  to  grow  it  in  the  house  as 
:herto  without  aray  protection,  you  should 
careful  to  examine  the  plants  every  day, 
see  whether  the  soil  is  getting  dry,  and 
ve  it  properly  moistened.  Even  if  we  were 
advocate  watering  so  many  times  a  week, 
>bably  that  would  not  meet  the  case,  as  it 
:ies  so  according  to  the  state  of  the 
ather,  the  amount  of  draught  in  a  room, 
1  the  temperature. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

18.  Dwarf  Border  Plants. 

..an  you  please  name  a  few  low-growing 
:u:ts  to  fill  up  spaces  between  taller  ones 
the  herbaceous  border?  They  should  not 
wer  in  August.  I  have  Thrift,  Dovedale 
'>ss,  Mimulus  luteus  and  Carpathian  Cam- 
:iula.  (Gamma,  Cambridge.) 

have  selected  a  number  of  dwarf-grow- 
li  which  we  presume  will  meet 

Mr  requirements,  but  there  is  a  word  in 
1 lr  communication  which  we  cannot  read. 
Is  plants  we  have  selected  are  :  Adonis 
■'  nalis,  Alvssum  saxatile,  Anemone  blanda, 
■pfraga  Wallacei,  S.  muscoides  Rhei 
-ildford  Seedling,  Tiarella  cordifolia, 
)  'onica  Teucrium  dubia  (most  often  named 
:  rupestns  in  gardens),  Aubretia  deltoidea 
[  chtlinii,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Myosotis 

1  sstris  Victoria,  Phlox  subulata  Nelsoni 
¥  Polygorum  vaccinifolium.  Of  the 
*jve  number  all  of  them  will  flower  during 
s  ing  or  summer  except  the  last-named’’, 
wxh  flowers  in.  autumn.  With  that  excep- 
n,  therefore,  all  of  them  will  bloom  pre- 
Mas  to  August.  We  have  selected  them 
10  because  they  are  easy  of  cultivation. 

2  19.  Raising;  Perennials  from  Seed. 

should  be  pleased  if  yoil  would  tell  me 
to  rear  Aquilegias,  Delphiniums,  Alys- 
s  1  saxatile,  Campanula  pyramidalis,  Po'lv- 
hus  and  Marvel  of  Peru  from  seed.  (W. 
Rton,  Lanark.) 

he  Aquilegias,  Delphiniums  and  Alys- 
'>  being  hardy  perennials,  may  be  sown 
pots  or  boxes  at  the  present  time  much 
the  same  way  as  you  would  deal  with 
f-hardy  annuals  in  spring.  Prick  them 


oft  into  boxes  after  they  liave  made  a  rough 
leaf  or  two  and  grow  them  on  in  cold  frames 
till  towards  the  end  of  May,  when  they 
should  be  of  some  size.  You  could  then 
harden  them  well  off  and  plant  them  ir.i  their 
permanent  positions.  The  Pol}-anthus  could 
be  reared  in  the  same  way,  but  while  still 
quite  small  plants  they  could  be  transferred 
10  a  bed  in  some  half-shady  situation  or  on 
a  north  aspect  of  a  wall,  where  they  could 
make  their  growtii  in  the  summer  time  with¬ 
out  being  aifected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Then,  in  the  autumn,  these  plants  should 
be  nice  tufted  specimens  fit  to  be  transferred 
to  beds,  borders  or  other  situations  to  bloom 
in  the  following  spring.  The  larger  the 
plants  are  before  they  are  planted  out  in 
October  tlhe  better  a  display  you  will  have 
in  the  following  spring.  Bearing  this  ;n 
mind,  you  should  give  the  seedlings  plenty 
of  room  in  the  bed  to  which  they  are  trans¬ 
ferred  out  of  the  boxes.  They  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  occasionally  given 
a  good  watering,  if  the  weather  should  prove 
dry.  The  Campanula  pyramidalis  mav  be 
treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  Aquilegias, 
to  encourage  the  plants  to  make  good  growth. 
They  could  either  be  potted  up  singly  when 
taken  out  of  the  boxes,  or  they  could  be 
transferred  to  the  open  air  to  make  plants 
sufficiently  large  to  flower.  Then  they  could 
be  potted  up  and  transferred  to  a  greenhouse 
or  to  cold  frames,  according  to  the  object  in 
view.  Marvel  of  Peru  is  a  perennial  with 
tuberous  roots,  and  not  hardy  in  this 
country.  You  can  treat  it  precisely  the 
same  as  the  Aquilegias  and  Delphin'ams, 
but  you  may  expect  -t  to  flower  during  the 
forthcoming  autumn.  At  the  end  of  May, 
therefore,  it  should  have  a  situation  where 
it  may  form  bushes  about  2  ft.  in  height, 
and  as  -far  through.  The  plants  will  not 
attain  their  largest  size  during  the  first 
year,  but  if  you  treat  them  well  before 
planting  them  out  they  should  make  bushes 
of  fair  size  and  bloom  ?n  the  autumn.  When 
the  stems  get  blackened  they  should  be  cut 
down  and  the  roots  kept  in  a  box  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  in  a  greenhouse,  where  the  frost 
will  be  kept  out,  but  where  drip  from 
flower-pots  may  fall  upon  them  during  the 
winter. 

27  20.  Treatment  of  Dwarf  Plants. 

I  should  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  tell  me  if  Aubretias,  Cerastium,  and 
the  two  enclosed  specimens  should  be  cut 
bacx  now  to  induce  new  growth,  and  would 
you  please  tell  me  the  names  of  the  two 
specimens?  No.  1  has  a  pink  flower  and 
No.  2  is  blue,  I  am  told.  (M.  W.,  Warwick¬ 
shire.) 

We  should  net  cut  down  Aubretias,  nor  the 
two  plants  which  you  send  us.  No.  -1  is 
Phlox  subulata,  and  No.  2  is  Veronica  Teu¬ 
crium  dubia.  All  these  three  are  really 
evergreen  plants,  and  should  not  be  cut  back, 
otherwise  you  will  be  cutting  away  the 
material  which  should  produce  the  flowers. 
They  will  all  make  growth  in  due  time, 
when  the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  warm. 
The  Aubretias  and  the  Phlox  should  com¬ 
mence  flowering  about  the  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  but  fhe  Aubretias 
perhaps  before.  The  Veronica  blooms  in 
July,  hut  this  largely  depends  upon  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  planted.  The  Ceras¬ 
tium  is  also  truly  evergreen,  but  whether  you 
out  it  down  or  not  depends  largely  upon 
what  you  are  growing  it  for.  It  is  very 
frequently  used  as  an  edging  plant  to  beds 
in  the  flower  garden,  and  in  that  case  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  cut  away  the  old  stems, 
so  that  all  the  young  foliage  will  give  the 
edging  a  fresh  appearance.  If,  however, 
you  want  the  plant  to  flower,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  cut  away  the  stems  ar  jd  pre¬ 
serve  the  old  plants.  They  would  probably 
produce  a  Tew  flowers,  hut  not  so  many  as 


the  old  stems.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
cut  oti  the  tops  of  the  Cerastium  and  put 
tnem  in  as  cuttings,  these  would  flower  in 
due  time,  and  also  answer  the  purpose  of 
an  edging.  If  you  have  the  plant  on  a 
rockery  or  in  a  border,  it  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  to  cut  down  the  leafy  stems. 

27  21.  The  Best  Ornamental  Gourd. 

Please  give  me  the  name  of  the  best  and 
hardiest  nou-rd  for  ornamental  growth  on 
a  pergola.  Should  it  be  started  in  heat? 
Wnat  preparation  of  soil  should  it  be  plan¬ 
ted  out  in?  (W.  W.,  Lines.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
best  Gourd,  as  that  would  largely  depend 
on  taste.  There  is  a  very  pretty-  one  named 
the  Pear-shaped  Gourd,  which  is  green  on 
the  top  and  yellow  downwards,  or  it  may  be 
dark-green  and  striped  with  yellow.  There 
are  varieties  of  it,  nevertheless.  A  large 
number  of  Gourds  are  grown  for  ornamental 
purposes  out  of  doors,  and  if  you  have  much 
space  to  cover  on  that  pergola,  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  get  a  packet  of  ornamental 
Gourds,  rear  them  and  plant  them  out  one  or 
two  to  each  pillar  of  the  pergola.  You  must 
remember  that  they  are  very  partial  to  heat, 
so  that  if  we  have  a  cold  summer  like  what 
it  was  last  year  the  fruits  may  not  come  to 
much.  In  a  dry-,  warm  season,  however,  a 
Large  number  of  the  Gourds  may  be  brought 
to  perfection  out  of  dcors.  In  selecting 
situations  for  them,  therefore,  remember 
that  sunshine  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
best  results.  The  Custard  Gourd  is  a  very 
peculiar  one,  and  might  be  secured  for  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Pear-shaped.  There  are  also 
the  Egg  Gourd  and  Orange  Gourd.  The 
fruits  of  all  these  are  very  moderate  in 
size,  and  if  y-ou  wanted  the  very-  heavy  orps 
they  would  be  catalogued  under  Pumpkins 
or  Squashes.  They  would  not  be  so  suit¬ 
able  lor  training  on  poles  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  the  fruit.  When  you  get  the  seeds, 
sow  them  in  sandy  loam  in  pots,  and  when 
they  have  made  the  first  rough  leaf  you 
can  turri  the  mass  of  soil  out  so  as  to  avoid 
■breaking  the  roots.  Pot  up  the  Gourds 
singly  in  small  pots  and  return  them  to  the 
same  house  for  a  time  at  least.  They  should 
at  least  have  a  temperature  of  60  degs.  by 
night  to  germinate  them  freely.  The  plants 
should  at  least  have  a  greenhouse  tempera¬ 
ture  till  towards  the  end  of  May,  because 
if  the  weather  is  fairly  settled  by  that  time 
they  could  be  harderod  off  in  cold  frames 
and  planted  out  in  June.  In  order  to  en¬ 
courage  good  growth,  it  would  Be  necessary 
to  take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  at 
least,  and  to  mix  a  considerable  quantity 
of  well -decayed  cow  manure  with  it  before 
again  fliiling  up  the  holes  and  planting  the 
Gourds.  They  are  not  delicate  feeders,  and 
should  have  treatment  somewhat  similar  to 
that  given  Vegetable  Marrows.  Heavy  clay- 
soil  would  not  suit  them  cut  of  doors.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  always  advocate  the 
naturai  soil  being  taken  out,  so  that  it  can 
Be  improved  by  the  addition  of  something 
or  entirely  replaced  by  good  soil.  If  your 
soil  is  heavy,  therefore,  you  willl  have  to 
mix  it  with  some  more  friable  material,  add¬ 
ing  plenty  of  manure  and  seeing  that  the 
superfluous  water  can  get  away  if  the  holes 
are  id  heavy  clay. 

HEDGES. 

27  2  2.  Pruning  a  Young-  Privet  Hedge. 

I  have  a  young  Privet  hedge  about  2  ft. 
high,  but  it  is  not  very  close  at  the  bottom. 
Does  it  require  anv  pruning,  arid  when  is 
the  time  to  do  it?  The  foliage  is  green,  but 
I  would  like  a  variegated  one.  Would  you 
please  give  me  the  name  of  it  and  say  if  it 
is  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  green 
one?  (R.  Stevens,  Lines.) 

Possibly  the  plants  were  not  placed  close 
enough  together  when  originally  planted. 
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If  that  is  so,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  cut 
down  the  plants  to  1  ft.  in  height,  and  if 
there  are  gaps  between  them  put  some  young 
plants  in  the  gaps,  so  as  to  make  the  hedge 
close.  After  that  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  pruning,  as  this  can  'be  done  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  to  make  it  bushy,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  should  be  done  once  a  year,  to 
prevent  the  hedge  from  growing  up  in  a 
straggling  fashion.  If  it  is  too  broad  at 
the  top  the  shoots  down  below  wilil  be  more 
or  less  killed.  Pruning  can  be  done  any 
time  now.  The  variegated  one,  so  common 
now,  is  the  golden  Privet  (Ligustrum  ovali- 
folium  foiliis  aureis).  No  doubt  it  is  the 
golden  variety  of  the  one  you  already  have, 
and  if  so,  the  difference  lies  in  the  golden 
variegation  and  the  slower-growing  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  stems.  It  is,  therefore,  more  easy 
to  manage  as  a  hedge  than  the  green  one, 
because  it  does  not  grow  so  coarsely. 


ROSES. 

27  23.  Pruning-  Paul  Neyron  and  Mme. 

Lambard. 

How  should  I  prune  Roses  (1)  Paul  Ney- 
tron,  (2)  Mme.  Lambard,  planted  in  the 
autumn  of  1906?  The  buds  at  the  top  of 
each  branch  are  now  1  in.  long,  but  others 
are  scarcely  showing.  I  mean  them  for  gar¬ 
den  decoration,  not  show.  (Gamma,  Cam¬ 
bridge.) 

Paul  Neyron  may  be  pruned  now,  as  it  is 
a  Hybrid  Perpetual.  When  about  to  do  so, 
first  cut  away  all  the  dead  wood,  then  the 
thin  and  unripened  shoots-  to  a  bud  close 
down  at  the  base.  Do  mot  allow  the  shoots 
to  cross  one  another,  but  cut  back  any  one 
which  may  be  badly  placed.  This  is  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  out  the  centre  of  the 
bush  to  let  light  and  air  play  freely  upon 
the  shoots  that  are  left.  Where  any  stems 
come  close  together  in  pairs  it  would  be 
well  to  remove  one  of  them  even  if  it  is  a 
good  shoot,  provided  the  bush  is  a  large  one 
with  many  stems.  Now,  having  reduced  the 
bush  to  the  required  number  of  shoots  to 
leave,  proceed  to  out  back  the  stronger  ones 
which  come  up  from  the  ground  to  eight 
eyes,  or  roughly  12  in.  in  length.  The 
shorter  ones  coming  from  the  ground  could 
be  reduced  to  six  eyes,  or  9  in.  in  length, 
and  if  any  old  stems  are  present  bearing  on 
their  top  one  or  two  of  last  year’s  shoots, 
those  could  be  reduced  to  2  in.  or  3  in.  in 
length.  The  above  rules  need  not  be  rigidly 
enforced,  seeing  that  what  you  want  for 
decorative  purposes  is  a  symmetrical  bush. 
Then  the  primary  aim  is  to  see  that  the  bush 
is  regular  in  outline,  or  nearly  so.  You 
should  also  aim  at  cutting  just  above  a  bud 
that  points  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
busth  rather  than  into  it.  This  will  help 
to  open  out  the  centre.  You  need  not  com¬ 
mence  pruning  Mme.  Lambard  until  the 
first  week  of  April.  You  can  prune  it  very 
much  as  you  would  a  Paul  Ney.ron,  as  both 
are  Roses  of  moderate  vigour.  For  garden 
decoration  you  can  always  allow  a  greater 
number  of'*shoots  to  a  bush  than  where  ex¬ 
hibition  Roses  are  wanted. 

2724.  Pruning-  Dorothy  Perkins  Re¬ 
cently  Planted. 

How  should  I  treat  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins 
(climbing)  planted  ir»  November  last  as  to 
pruning?  There  are  a  good  number  of 
straggling  shoots  3  ft.  highland  some  stout 
ones  are  taller.  The  buds  are  beginning 
to  show.  (Gamma,  Cambridge.) 

Climbing  Roses  which  were  planted  in  the 
previous  autumn  or  in  spring  should  be 
pruned  rather  hard  the  first  time— that  is  to 
say,  if  the  plants  were  lifted  out  of  the 
ground  when  you  had  them.  No  doubt  the 
plants  would  live  if  not  cut  back,  but  they 
would  not  make  such  a  firm  footing  the -first 
season.  We  should  advise  you,  therefore,  to 
prune  back  all  of  those  stems  to  18  in.,  ard 


if  too  numerous  some  of  the  weakest  ones 
might  be  cut  back  close  to  the  base.  This 
cutting  back  enables  the  plant  to  devote  its 
energies  to  forming  plenty  of  roots  and  push¬ 
ing  up  strong  shoots  from  the  base. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  left  too  long,  the  first 
year  after  planting,  a  great  deal  of  energy 
is  wasted  in  sustaining  the  foliage  with  the 
badly  mutilated  roots. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

27  25.  Pruhing  Ribes  atrosanguineum. 

I  planted  Ribes  atrosanguineum,  a  sturdy 
plant  3^  ft.  high  in  November  last.  This  is 
now  in  stout  bud.  Should  it  be  pruned  now, 
and  how?  (Gamma,  Cambridge.) 

No  doubt  your  plant  is  Ribes  sanguineum 
atrosanguineum,  and  if  planted  in  November 
it  should  be  fairly  fit"  to  flower  during 
spring.  If  the  shoots  are  in  an|y  way 
crowded,  some  of  the  shoots  might  be  re¬ 
moved  and  6  in.  or  so  of  the  unripened  tips 
of  the  longer  shoots  removed.  Maintain  the 
symmetry  of  the  bush. 

27  26.  Pruning  Spanish  Broom. 

I  planted  Spanish  Broom  35  ft.  high  last 
autumn.  The  plant  looks  healthy,  but  the 
shoots  are  withered  for  about  2  in.  from  the 
top.  How  should  I  now  treat  it?  (Gamma. 
Cambridge.) 

The  Spanish  Broom  requires  very  little 
pruning,  if  you  refer  to  the  white  one  (Cy- 
tisus  albus).  The  only  thing  you  need  do 
with  it  is  to  cut  away  the  withered  or 
blackened  tips  of  the  shoots,  so  as  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  the  plant.  The 
shoots  should  be  perfectly  green  if  alive  and 
healthy,  so  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  dead  and  live 
wood.  In  after  years  you  can  reduce  the 
size  of  the  bushes,  if  they  are  getting  too 
big,  by  cutting  them  back  after  they  have 
finished  flowering.  You  could  also  -regulate 
the  outline  of  the  bushes-,  but  unless  the 
limits  of  space  require  it  the  Spanish  Broom 
shouild  not  be  much  cut  back,  as  their  habit 
is  bushy  if  grown  in  an  open  situation,  and 
their  natural  twiggy  habit  looks  best. 


VEGETABLES. 

2727.  Parsley  Damping- Off  in  Autumn. 

I  'shall,  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  in 
your  “  Enquire  Within  ”  why  Parsley 
which  comes  up  well  and  looks  healthy  and 
strong  should  damp  off  in  lautumn  and 
finally  disappear.  Is  it  wireworm?  If  so, 
can,  anything  be  done  to  remed}*-  it?  (F.  G., 
Devon.) 

The  damping  off  of  Parsley  in  the  autumn 
is.  not  aflways  due  to  the  same  cause.  Parsley 
likes  a  well-drained  soil,  and  that  means 
that  it  should  either  be  sandy,  gravelly,  or 
-rocky.  In  your  case  probably  the  soil  is 
too  heavy  and  too  rich  for  Parsley  in  winter, 
thus  oausing  it  to  rot  away.  Wi-reworm 
may  eat  some  of  the  roots.  Parsley  is  also 
occasionally  sown  too  often  on  the  same 
spots,  and  the  soil  -becomes  Parsley  sick,  so 
to  speak.  A  fresh  position  should  be  se¬ 
lected  for  it  every  year,  and  for  a  late 
supply  you  might  make  a  sowing  in  June  or 
.  July,  so  that  the  plants  would  be  quite  young 
in  the  autumn,  ard  just  coming  into  vigo¬ 
rous  growth.  A  dry  rather  than  a  wet  posi¬ 
tion  should  be  selected  for  this  late  crop. 
The  rainfall  and  the  mild  but  changeable 
character  of  our  winter  has  the  effect  of 
destroying  Parsley  leaves,  and  if  your  soil 
really  refuses  to  keep  Parsley  through  the 
winter,  it  might  be  worth  your  while  grow¬ 
ing  some  plants  of  it  in  pots  ar<d  keeping 
them  in  a  cold  frame  during-  winter.  After 
digging  the  soil  for  sowing  the  late  crop 
you  might  then  tread  it  firmly  before  sowing 
the  seeds:  Parsley  is  largely  brought  to 
London  i-n  winter  from  a  cnurfy  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  sandy. 


FRUIT. 

2  7  28.  Grafting:  Pears  on  Different 
Stocks. 

Three  years  ago  I  planted  out  suckers 
from  an  Apple  tree.  This  tree  will  take 
root  at  almost  every  joint,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  Crab  Apple.  Last  year  I  grafted  on  these 
a  dessert  Pear,  which  is  doing  well,  anc 
this  season,  at  the  end  of  February,  I  graf 
ted  some  on,  and  they  are  shooting  out  well 
I  grafted  another  Pear  on  a  White  Thor: 
last  year,  and  it  is  shooting  well  this  sea 
son.  Which  do  you  consider  the  best — 0: 
the  Apple  suckers  or  the  White  Thorn 
(Lloyd,  Anglesea.) 

No  doubt  the  Pear  can  be  grafted  or.,  th 
White  Thorn,  but  the  experiment  has  bee: 
made  before,  and  the  conclusion  come  to  wa 
that  a  union  would  form  between  the  twc 
but  the  Pear  grafted  on  the  Thorn  would  b 
a  short-lived  tree.  The  stem  of  the  Pea 
would  grow  much  more  rapidly  in  thickne; 
than  that  of  the  Thorn,  so  that  in  course  0 
time  there  would  be  an  obstruction  there  t 
the  free  flow  of  the  food  downwards,  coe 
sequen-tly  the  head  of  the  tree  might  b 
largely  in  excess-  of  the  root  system,  an 
the  tree  would  be  short-lived.  The  Appl 
suckers  are,  therefore,  a  better  stock  for  th 
Apple,  but  Pear  stocks,  we  presume,  wou! 
be  more  suitable  for  the  Pear,  unless,  i: 
deed,  you  use  the  Quince  stock.  These  thing 
may  be  done  for  curiosity  or  for  trial,  b'i 
clearly  it  would  not  be  good  economy  to  a 
a  stock  that  would  shorten  the  life  of  th 
graft  put  on  it,  and  thereby  result  in  its  lo; 
at  a  time  when  it  should  be  expected  to  t 
bearing  heavily. 

27  29.  Grafting:  an  Apple  on  a  Cherr 
Tree. 

I  grafted  a  few  years  back  cooking  Appl* 
on  some  suckers  from  the  same  old  tree, 
have  also  Irish  Pippin,  King  of  Pippins  an 
Gloria  Mundi  on  the  same  stock,  and  a  fe 
others.  Will  the  stock  have  ary  influen* 
on  the  fruit  of  different  sorts  ?  Can  I  gra 
a  dessert  Apple  on  a  Cherry  tree  ?  Wi: 
w-hat  good  result  on  the  fruit  ?  As  an  e 
hibitor,  will  the  Cherry  give  good  colour 
the  fruit?  (Lloyd,  Anglesey.) 

We  should  doubt  if  you  will  be  able  to  s 
any  appreciable  difference  between  tl 
fruits  and  the  different  varieties  you  nar 
and  those  grafted  or.i  any  other  stock.  Y* 
coulld,  of  course,  compare  them  with  tie 
which  have  only  one  variety  upon  the  stoc 
but  we  do  not  think  you  willl  find  any  gre 
changes  due  to  the  stock.  We  should  be  ve 
doubtful  if  grafting  the  Apple  on  the  Cher 
would  hhve  any  result  in  improving  t 
colour,  and  we  -doubt  very  much  whether  t 
Apple  would  succeed  long  upon  a  Cher 
tree.  The  two,  although  they  belong  to  t 
same  family,  are  so  widely  removed  in  chi 
acter  and  liking  that  we  should  think  tl 
would  have  .some  difficulty  in  forming 
union  or  in  carrying  on  a  successful  1  - 
quite  independently  of  any  good  results  1 
the  fruit  in  the  matter  of  colour.  We 
lieve  the  Apple,  even  if  it  should  succeed  1 
forming  a  union  with  the  Cherry  tree,  wod 
be  short-lived.  You  may  remember  tit 
most  stone  fruits  are  liable  to  die  away  v. 
suddenly  in  certain  soils  more  particular, 
but  in  most  cases  they  are  shorter-lived  th 
Apples  even  under  ordinary  conditions  aP 
grafting. 

2730.  Gros  Colmar  Vine  Not  Fruitin 

A  constant  reader  wishes  to  know  if  p 
could  advise  me  as  to  a  good  method  of  cas¬ 
ing  a  Gros  Colmar  Vine  to  flower.  Ll 
year  it  was  very  healthy,  growing  -  she  s 
about  6  ft.  long  without  a  flower.  (J,  R. 

We  have  never  experienced  any  difEciy 
in  getting  Gros  Colmar  Vine  to  flower 
fruit.  You  do  not  tell  us  under  what  edi¬ 
tions  you  have  the  Vine  growing.  I1 5 
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file  possible  for  the  Vine  to  make  shoots 
ft.  long  without  producing  flowers.  For 
Vine  growing  out  of  doors  the  tempera- 
re  during  a  great  part  of  the  season  is 
o  low,  and  although  the  Vine  grows  vigo- 
msly  it  really  grows  too  much,  shading 
ly  fruit  that  may  be  produced,  but  more 
kely  preventing  the  wood  from  ripening 
-operly,  so  that  no  fruit  can  be  produced, 
his  particular  Vine  should  be  planted  in  a 
nery  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  heating 
jparatus,  because  it  requires  a  longer  grow- 
g  season  than  several  other  Grapes  in 
iltivation.  It  should  also  be  confined  to 
d  rods,  and  the  side  shoots  from  these 
lould  be  pruned  back  to  one  or  two  buds 
fly  at  the  winter  pruning.  If  you  car.  let 
;  know  the  conditions  under  which  your 
ine  is  growing  we  can  give  you  particulars 
at  will  bear  upon  the  point  at  issue. 

731.  Plums  on  Different  Stocks. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  The  Gardening 
"orld,  I  am,  for  the  first  time,  writing  to 
;k  your  opinion.  I  find  many  valuable 
Lnts  in  “  G.W.”  now  and  again,  as  only 
.st  week  I  found  out  a  case  similar  to  mine, 
seedling  Plum  tree  which  is  four  years  old. 
till  you  let  me  know  if  I  can  get  good  re¬ 
fits  from  different  ways  of  putting  grafts 
1  different  stocks?  (Lloyd,  Anglesey.) 

Plum  trees  are  usually  grafted  on  seed- 
ng  Plums,  which  are  raised  by  sowing  the 
eds  or  stones  and  grafting  them  when  they 
et  of  sufficient  size.  Plum  trees  are,  of 
>urse,  grafted  about  the  end  of  March, 
•  they  may  be  budded  later  in  the  season, 
^cording  to  the  convenience  of  the  operator. 
:  you  refer  to  putting  Plums  on  Pear, 
pple  or  White  Thorn  stocks,  we  do  not 
fink  that  you  would  get  very  good  results 
timately,  even  if  a  union  can  be  formed 
:tween  the  graft  and  the  stock.  After  a 
imber  of  years  Plum  trees  would  grow 
ore  slowly  than  Apples  or  Pears,  so  that 
good  union  is  not  likely  to  Se  formed  be- 
?een  those  Stocks  and  the  Plum.  There  is 
better  chance  possibly  between  the  Plum 
id  the  Cherry.  It  ffiight  be  worth  your 
hile  trying  what  you  could  effect  in  that 
spect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

732.  Address  of  Nerine  Grower. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  address  of  a 
»d  Nerine  grower  ?  They  are  not  cata- 
gued  in  the  ordinary  books  (Reader, 
ent. ) 

When  you  mention  ordinary  books,  we 
esume  that  you  mean  catalogues,  and  in 
is  particular  case  it  would  be  necessary 
consult  bulb  catalogues.  We  find  that 
erines  are  catalogued  by  a  considerable 
amber  of  people,  but  at  least  eight  species 
.d  some  varieties  are  catalogued  by  Messrs, 
irr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Gar¬ 
in,  and  a  smaller  number  by  Messrs.  James 
sitch  and  Sorts,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
indon. 

733.  Books. 

Are  there  any  small  gardening  books  pub- 
ihed  on  various  subjects?  If  so,  will  you 
ease  send  me  a  list  with  prices.  I  want  at 
esent  the  following  : — (1)  Herbs  (such  as 
arsley,  Mint,  Thyme,  etc.),  (2)  Hanging 
ants  in  baskets,  etc.,  (3)  Indoor  culture  of 
fibs.  (Geo.  T.  Brown,  Durham.) 

(1)  “  The  Book  of  Herbs,”  by  Lady  Rosa- 
nd,  is  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  The 
idley  Head,  London,  at  2s.  6d.,  postage 
:tra.  (2)  We  do  not  know  of  a  book  on 
tnging  baskets,  but  j'ou  could  apply  to 
r.  Lane.  (3)  “  The  Book  of  Bulbs,”  by  S. 
rnott,  F.R.H.S.,  is  also  published  by  Mr. 
>hn  Lane,  at  the  same  price  as  the  above. 
Popular  Bulb  Culture,”  by  W.  D.  Druery, 


is  sold  by  Mr.  L.  Upcott  Gill,  Bazaar 
Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  London,  at  is.  2d., 
post  free.  At  this  office  you  can  obtain  three 
small  manuals,  “The  Fifty  Best  Roses,” 
“  Select  Annuals  and  Biennials,”  and  “  Se¬ 
lect  Dahlias,”  at  i^d.  each,  post  free.  You 
can  also  get  “  Select  Carnations,  Picotees 
and  Pinks,”  at  is.  gd.  in  cardboard  or  2s.  gd. 
in  cloth  covers,  post  free.  “  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums”  may  be  obtained  for  is.  2d.,  post 
free. 

2734.  A  Substitute  for  Glass. 

Can-  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  preparation  called  “  Eureka,”  which 
the  manufacturers  claim  to  be  a  substitute 
for  glass?  Also,  can  you  tell  me  where  I 
can  get  it?  If  you  can  recommend  it,  I 
propose  using  it  on  a  house  against  a  south 
wall  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  seed¬ 
lings,  striking  cuttings  and  such-like  uses. 
(R.  S.,  Co.  Clare.) 

The  material  you  mention  is  known  as 
“Eureka”  Transparent  Water  Paper,  and 
resembles  thick  parchment,  but  is  only  sub¬ 
transparent  when  compared  with  glass.  It 
might  serve  to  cover  cuttings  which  already 
have  a  store  of  reserve  material,  but  we 
should  not  recommend  it  for  seedlings  which 
have  no  reserve  material'1 * * 4 * 6  after  the  seed 
leaves  are  fully  developed  and  require  all  the 
diffused  daylight  they  can  get.  In  such 
cases  we  should  recommend  that  the  seed¬ 
lings  be  reared  under  glass  till  they  have 
attained  some  size,  after  which  the“Eureka” 
material  could  be  used  chiefly  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  by  night,  while  the  seedlings  could  be 
exposed  by  day.  It  would  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  shading  during  very  bright  periods 
of  sunshine.  Its  most  important  use,  we 
consider,  is  as  a  substitute  for  glass  for 
covering  frames  in  autumn  and  winter,  so 
as  to  throw  off  the  wet.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  you  should  not  use  it  for 
covering  at  least  one  frame  for  experiment, 
and  we  only  wish  to  caution  you  agairet 
using  it  for  too  young  seedlings.  It  is 
obtainable  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Christiansen, 
Southall,  Middlesex. 


NAMES  OF  PLANT8. 

(W.  G.  B.)  Galax  aphylla,  imported  for 
floral  decorations. 

(J.  Miles)  Not  recognised.  Could  you  send 
flowers  when  in  bloom? 

(Amateur)  1,  Franciscea  calycina;  2,  Ara- 
lia  filicifolia  ;  3,  Phyllanthus  atropurporeus  ; 
4,  Selaginella  Wildenovii;  5,  Paullinia 
thalictrifolia  ;  6,  Grevillea  robfista  ;  7,  Pilea 
muscosa ;  8,  Sparmannia  af ricara  ;  g,  Epis- 
cia  cupreata ;  10,  Acalypha  macafeeana. 

(A.  B.  C.,  Hereford)  1,  African  Lily  (Aga- 
panthus  umbellatus ;  2,  Nerium  Oleander 
(popularly  known  as  Oleander.) 

(J.  C.  W.)  1,  Anemone  Hepatica  -.  2,  Saxi- 
fraga  apiculata ;  3,  Crocus  susianus ;  4, 

Crocus  biflorus-;  5,  Corvdalis  solida. 

(R.  D.  Thomas)  1,  Lonicera  fragrantis- 
sima ;  2,  Cornus  Mas ;  3,  Garrya  elliptica ; 

4,  Daphne  Mezereum  ;  5,  Veronica  Traversii ; 
6,  Cupressus  pisifera  squarrosa.. 

(John  M’Laan)  The  Hottentot  Fig  (Mesern- 
bryanthemum  edule. 

(C.  W.)  1,  Asparagus  Sprengeri;  2,  Gas- 
teria  verrucosa ;  3,  Begonia  metallica ;  4, 
Winter  Heliotrope  (Petasites  fragrans)  :  5, 
Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata. 

(E.  B.  W.)  1,  SciLla  bifolia;  2,  Eranthis 
hyemalis ;  3,  Helleborus  foetidus ;  4,  Vinca 
minor  ;  5,  Acacia  Drummondii. 

(R.  M.)  1,  Cupressus.  nutkatensis  (not 

Thuyopsis  borealis)  ;  2,  Thuya  plicata  (often 
named  T.  gigantea,  T.  Lobbii,  etc.) ;  3, 

Thuya  cccidentalis ;  4,  Juniperus  vir- 

giniana;  5,  Junioerus  communis  fastigiata ; 

6,  Cupressus  pisifera  squarrosa. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf 
Nurseries,  Dublin. — Garden  Flowers. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
Middlesex. — Perry’s  List  of  Perennials,  also 
New  and  Rare  Plants,  etc. 

J.  Chkal  aNd  Sons,  Lowfieid  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  Sussex. — Spring  Catalogue  of 
Dahlias,  Novelties  and  Best  Varieties  of  all 
Classes. 

Barr  and  Sons,  ii,  12  and  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. — New  and 
Rare  Flower  Seeds  ter  1908;  also  Legu¬ 
minous  Crops  Suitable  for  ■treatment  with 
Nitro-bacterine;  and  N  nro-bacterine. 

- - 

Destruction  of  Blight  on  Beech  Trees. 

During  last  week  some  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  with  the  Beech  trees 
on  the  estate  of  Archibald  Grove,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Pollard's  Park,  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 
for  the  extermination  of  the  Cryptococcus 
Fagi,  by  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons, 
of  London,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  The  gentlemen  repre¬ 
senting  the  above  board  were  Dr.  Stewart 
McDougall,  of  the  Edinburgh  University, 
Mr.  Newstead,  of  the  Liverpool  Practical 
School  of  Medicine,  and  Mr.  Lees,  In¬ 
spector  of  the  Board.  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  were  represented  by  their  en¬ 
gineer,  Mr.  A.  T.  Maryon.  ”  After  the 
trees  had  been  carefully  examined  by 
Dr.  McDougall  and  his  colleagues  it  was 
decided  to  treat  them  with  a  compound 
consisting  of  a  paraffin  emulsion  with 
caustic  soda.  This  liquid  was  distributed 
through  a  series  of  portable  flexible  pipes 
by  means  of  a  high  pressure  Mferry- 
weather  sptay  pump,  operated  by  a  small 
petrol  motor,  discharging  the  liquid  at 
the  spraying  nozzle  at  a  pressure  of 
100  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  By  the  help 
of  specially  constructed  scaling  ladders 
supplied  by  the  engineers  it  was  found 
possible  to  get  at  close  quarters  with  the 
pest,  which  mostly  infests  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  to  sjiray  the  affected  parts  quite 
successfully.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  treatment,  if  persevered 
with  by  the  owners  of  Beech  forests,  will 
soon  entirely  stamp  out  the  disease  which 
is  making  such  ravages  in  the  district. 
Examinations  in  Gardening. 

Gardeners  and  others  wishing  to  sit  for 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exami¬ 
nation  in  horticulture  to  be  held  on  April 
8th  are  requested  to  send  in  their  names 
on  or  before  March  28th  to  the  secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster ;  also  the  name  and 
address  of  their  proposed  supervisor,  to¬ 
gether  with  postal  order  for  5  s.  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  entrance  fee.  The  society  is 
willing  to  hold  an  examination  wherever 
a  magistrate,  clergyman,  schoolmaster, 
or  other  responsible  person  accustomed  to 
examinations  will  consent  to  supervise 
one  on  the  society's  behalf.  If  any  candi¬ 
date  desires  to  sit  in  London  for  this  ex¬ 
amination,  the  society  will  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  him  to  attend  at  their  hall  in 
Vincent  Square,  S.W.  The  society  will 
also  hold  an  examination  in  cottage  and 
allotment  gardening  on  April  29th.  This 
examination  is  intended  for,  and  will  be 
confined  to,  elmentary  and  technical 
school  teachers.  Teachers  and  assistants 
desiring  to  sit  for  the  examination  should 
apply  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the  syllabus 
to  the  secretary. 
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Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society  it  was  stated  that  they  were  ad¬ 
vising  local  authorities  and  members  of 
the  public  in  150  cases  of  obstruction  of 
rights  of  way  or  enclosure  of  commons, 
village  greens,  or  roadside  wastes.  The 
society  have  received  from  upwards  of  200 
members  of  all  parties  of  the  House  of 
Commons  promises  to  support  its  Rights 
of  Way  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  Win- 
grey,  M.P.,  .the  second  reading  of  which 
has  been  set  down  for  May  29th. 

- - 

Practical  Hints. 


A  few  practical  hints  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  season  are  always  welcomed 
bv  the  beginner,  whose  efforts  but  for 
such  might  result  in  failure,  on  the  other 
hand,  aided  by  the  experience  of  others 
and  self  study  he  can  rely  on  a  large  mea¬ 
sure  of  success. 

If  the  beginner  has  no  glasshouse  in 
which  to  germinate  his  seeds,  a  warm, 
sunny  window  can  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a 
light,  rich  compost  in  well-drained  pans, 
pots,  or  boxes,  which  should  then  be 
covered  with  pieces  of  glass  to  stay 
evaporation.  When  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be 
pricked  out  into  a  frame,  and  should  not 
be  planted  out  in  the  garden  until  they 
have  developed  into  nice  compact  bushes 
and  have  first  been  thoroughly  hardened 
off.  Choose  showery  weather  for  planting 
out.  Never  apply  liquid  manure  to  dry 
soil,  but  first  drench  it  with  clear  water, 
or  give  it  after  a  shower  of  rain.  Do  not 
overcrowd  the  plants,  but  give  ample 
room  to  each  one,  for  it  is  better  to  grow 
one  beautiful  plant  than  ten  spindly,  un¬ 
sightly  ones. 

When  pruning  Roses,  remove  all  weak 
and  dead  wood.  Do  not  spare  the  knife 
and  spoil  the  tree. 

In  cutting  flowers  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  choose  the  early  morning  for  the 
operation,  and  keep  them  shaded  from 
the  sun. 

When  layering  Carnations,  cut  the  tips 
of  the  leaves  level  across,  as  this  helps 
them  to  root  more  quickly. 

After  bulbous  plants  have  done  flower¬ 
ing  and  the  dying  foliage  becomes  un¬ 
sightly,  do  not  cut  it  off,  as  the  sap  from 
these  leaves  is  the  life  of  the  future  bulb  ; 
it  is  far  better  to  tie  the  foliage"  up,  and 
then  when  this  has  completely  dried  up 
the  bulbs  can  be  lifted  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place  until  planting  time  comes  round 
again. 

Use  the  hoe  freely  in  the  borders  and 
Rose  beds  to  loosen  the  surface  soil  and 
aerate  it,  which  also  keeps  weeds  down. 

Never  plant  Sunflowers  or  Hollyhocks 
or  any  other  hungry-rooted  plants  among 
Roses. 

In  arranging  flowering  plants  for  colour 
•  effect,  always  have  distinct  colours 
massed  together,  such  as  white  against 
'white,  or  scarlet  with  scarlet,  or  each 
distinct  -colour  planted-  alternately,- such 
-as  yellow  and  blue,  -which,  mate  a", very 
pretty  edging. 

Do  not  plant  Roses  in  a  draughty  situa 
tion ;  it  must  be  open  and  sheltered  from 
cold  winds.  - 

With  the  advent  of  the  warmer  days, 
look  out  for  greenfly,  to  combat  which 
make  an  insecticide  with  the  following 
simple  ingredients:  Take  two  ounces  of 
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quassia  chips,  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in  this 
dissolve  two  ounces  soft  soap,  afterwards 
syringing  the  foliage  and  stems  affected 
by  the  insects.  A  few  hours  after  syringe 
with  clean  water.  Joseph  Floyd. 


WIREWORMS 


Grubs.  Beetles,  and  Slugs  in  Vegetables 
and  Flowers.  Vaporite  sprinkled  into 
the  soil  completely  destroys  the  insects 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
Plants.  No  tools — no  extra  labour. 


VAPORITE 


Price— 7  lb.  2/-;  56  lb.  6/6  ;  1  cwt.  Tl/6. 
Carriage  Paid.  Ask  for  Booklet  19. 


STRAWSONS,  (Dept  K2), 
71a,  ;Queen  Victoria.  St.,  London,  E.C. 


ARTHUR  RAYNER,  Ltd., 

PORTABLE  SHED  SPECIALISTS, 

509a,  Mansion  House  Chambers. 

Works:  SOUTHALL,  LO.'DON  and  M A  S  CtlES'l ER. 


TRUE  PHONE,  BANK  8544. 

May  a  Representative  wait 
upon  you? 

Full  Illustrated  Lists  Free. 
Remarkable  cheap  offer  for  one 
month. 


SPECIAL  SHED.  £  s.  cl. 

6  feet  by  4  leet .  112  0 

8  feet  by  6  feet  ...  2  7  0 

10  feet  by  8  feet  ...  4  8  0 

We  have  just  received  a  special  cheap  consignment  of 
Horticultural  Class.  Sizes  aLd  prices  on  application. 


THE  ROSE. 


FLOWER. 

FLOWER. 


THE  PEOPLE’S 
THE  NATIONAL 

ALL  STRONG  AND  HOME-GROWN  PLANTS. 

NO  CONTINENTAL  WEAKLINGS. 

Notice  the  following  Wondexful  Bargain 


COLLECTION  "  C.” 


The  finest  selection  of  25  Garden  Roses  in  dwarf 
plants  possible  for  13/6  (with  Acme  Labels,  16/-),  carriage 
and  packing  free  for  cash  with  order.  Details  on  application. 


350,000  FRUIT  TREES 

Gf  all  kinds  to  select  from. 

—  A  Grand  Stock  of  — 

SHRUBS  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in. great  variety. 


Send  for  Catalogue  No.  14,  giving  full  particulars,  post  free 
on  application  to — 

Messrs.  H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS, 


Dept.  4.  The  Nurseries  Ltd., 

SOUTHWELL.  NOTTS. 


Plant  Now 
To  Ensure 


A  Gay  Garden. 


6  Astilbe  Japouica,  “Silver  Sheaf,”  flowers  white 

6  French  Honeysuckle,  rich  red  flowers  . 

.  12  Lunaria,  “Honesty,” beautiful  border  plants  .. 

G  Mossy  Saxifrages,  splendid  for  carpeting 
12  Canterbury  Bells,  in  grand  mixed  colours 
12  11  oil  j  hocks,  stately  plants  for  the  border 
12  Primula  Vulgaris,  iu  beautiful  colours  ... 

12  „  Variabilis,  in  fine  colours . 

6  Coreopsis  Graudiflora,  “Golden  Marguerites”  . 
.6  „•  „  Eldorado,  one  of  the  best 

10  ).  Wallflowi  r/>,  “  Cloth  of  Gold,"  bushy, plants  . 

400  '  .  .Blood  Red,  extra  strong  ...  . 


Send  also  for  the.  largest  Id.  packet 
Seed  Catalogue  in  the  World,  lbO  pages, 
1,000  varieties,  number  of  eeeils  stated. 


BEES,  btd.,  14,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


Hot-Water  Boilers 


AND 

HEATING  APPARA  TVS 


FOR  PUBLIO  AND  PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS,  GREENHOUSES. 
CONSERVATORIES,  Eta 


Special  Boilers  made  to  order. 
Estimates  given. 


THOMAS  GREEN 
&  SON,  LTD., 

Smithfield  Ironworks, 
North  St.,  Leeds. 


AND 

NEW  SURREY  WORKS 
SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Please  write  for  Price  List  No.  14. 


MOST  EASTERLY  NURSER 


I 


for  HAHOY  siUfF  bound  10  thrive. 

For  FOREST  TREES.  FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSF 
PLANTS.  BULBS,  SEEDS,  m  any  quantity  or  varic 
State  wants,  low  estimate  per  return. 

HEDGING  A  SPECIALITY.  Privet,  Quickthorn  Bee 
Plum,  Yew,  Holly,  etc.  Booklet  describing  30  sorts,  li 
Write  for  catalogue  of  cheap  oilers. 

PLANTATIONS  CHEAPLY  MADE.  LARCH  TREES,  2ft 

dozen,  9/- 100 ;  3ft.,  4/-  dozen,  15/-  100  ;  SPRUCE  FIRS  !- 
2/6  dozen,  15/-  100  ;  SCOTCH  FIRS,  2ft.,  3/-  dozen,  15/.  10 
POPLAR,  SILVER  LEAF,  rapid  growth,  very  hanclsoi 
P,  LOMBARDY  (pyramidal  growth),  5ft.,  4s.  6d.  doz.  : 
100;  Gft,  9/  dozen,  25/-  100. 

QUICKTHORN,  lft„  2/6  100,  15/-  1,000  :  lift,.  5/-  1 
PRIVET  OVAL  (large  leaf),  lift,  6i-  100,  4 U/-  lo 
BEECH,  ljft.,  6/  100.  MYR0BELLA  PLUM,  lift,  5/- ! 
30/-  1,000.  LAUREL  R0TUNDIF0UA,  1ft.,  2/- dozen,  8/- 1 
IJf-t.,  3/-  dozen,  15/-  100.  BOX  EDCINC,  2  year  transpla 
ed,  3/-  100,  25/-  1,000. 

Tomato  F’rodigiosus. — Popular  favourite,  unequal 
for  earliness,  heavy  cropping,  flavour,  and  disease-resist 
properties.  Smooth  fruit,  finishing  with  point,  no  < 
Numerous  testimonials  from  last  year's  delighted  customt 
Twice  transplanted  from  boxes  ;  1,9  dozeD,  50  for  5/- :  ex 
stout  from  pots,  with  mould,  3/6  dozen,  with  full  eultr 
directions.  Seed  packets,  II-  each 

Raspberry  New  Prolific.  —  Distinct  new  vark 
bright  red  canes,  makes  6ft.  one  season.  Marvelloi 
vigorous  growth,  heavy  cropper,  large  bright  scarlet  fr 
grand  luscious  flavour.  Young  canes,  with  mass 

fibrous  roots— IJ6  .doz.,  6/-.  100 . . . 

Rhubarb  St.  Martin  or  Chsmpaene  — Earliest  y; 
ties.  S.l-oug  2-year  clumps,  2;-  doz..  10/-  100;  extra  stc 
clumps,  3/-  doz..-  15/--  100,  carriage  forward. 

. .  Cabbage  Plants  -Early.  Raiuham,  Ellam’s  Early,  <iw; 
lOd.  100.  Eed  Cabbage,  1/- 100.  ". 

Scotch  Kale,  H- 100.  Sea  Kale,  1/6  doz., 5/-  ICO.  Articl 
kes,  white  queen  (f  .r  superior  to  old  red ),  J-peck  l/9.petk, 
Asparagus  Colossal — Immense  shoots,  now  pie 
time  to  plant.  2  year.  4/-  100  ;  3  year.  6/-  HO. 

Cheap  Collections.— 1 8  assorted  Flowering  Shrubs 
larger  selectee,  6/9.  18  assorted  Evergreen  Shrubs.  : 

1  irper  selected  6,9.  70  assorted  Shrubs  and  Trees. ! 

18  assorted  Forest  Trees,  4ft..  3/6  ;  6  7fi.  6/9.  12  Coo 
berry,  12  nd,  12  blabk  Currants.  25  Raspberry  Cams, 
halt  quantity,  3/-.  3  Apple,  2  Pear,  2  Plum,  1  Cherry. 
6  Climbing.  6  Bush  Roses,  3/6.  12  Choice  assorted  Bt 
Roses,  dwarf,  3/6:  50  for  10/-. 

Beautiful  Plants  for  early  Spring  Blooming  - 
Wallflowers,  50  Daisies,  100  Pansies,  20  Polyanthus. 
Cornfl  wers  3/9,  half  quantity,  2/9. 

Lovely  Hardy  Perennials,  (strong,  transplanted).—1 
lumbines,  Arabis,  Yellow  Al'yssum,  Carnations,  Rock' 
Hones'y,  Pyrethrums.  Viet-8  (yellow  purple),  LuP'1 
Scabious.  Cypsophila,  Cornflowers,  Michaelmas  Dai 
Canterbury  Bells,  Ux  eyed  ua-sy,  Indian  Pinks,  Core 
cums.  Hollyhocks,  Sunflowers.  Mimulus.  Polyantf- 
Sweet  Williams,  Iceland  or  Oriental  Poppy,  Calliardi ; 
all  9d.  dozen,  strong  plants. 

Beautiful  Hardy  Climbers.  — 2  Virginia  Creepei 
Jasmine,  6  American  Bell  Vine,  2  Clematis  vitalb. ■ 
Cotoneaster.  2  Honeysuckle,  4  Roses,  2  Euonymud 
Hops,  4  Irish  Ivy,  4  Perennial  Pea,  (perennial)  3J-: 

Begonias  (Tuberous).— My  famous  “MAJ-D 

GIG  AN  TEA”  strain  .in  first  size  tubers,  only  ;ave;e 
circumference  3  to  4  inches-)'.  Tubers  from  this  st  1 
obtained.,  many  prizes  for  my.  .customers  last  J-j 
Many-  single  blooms  measured  5  to  fr  inches  acr  ■ 
Yellows,  Whites,' Pinks,  Scarlets',  Coppers,  singles  2(3  < - 
12/6  IDO  ;  doubles,  3/3  doz.,  17/6  100.  with  cultural- direct! > 
Popular  Flower  Seeds.— A  collection  of. 25  pkcki-t-t 
best  and  most  popular  sorts,  such  as.  Nasturtiums,  As  I  > 
Poppies,  Stocks,  Mignonette.  Post  free,  1/1- 
}  weet  Peas. — Collection  of  16  packets  National  Sv  t 
Pea  Exhibition  Winners,  all  different,  post  free,  1/6. 
3/6  and  larger  orders  carriage  paid,  unlessotherwisestai- 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 
Sweet  nurslings  of  the  vernal  skies, 
iathed  in  soft  airs  and  fed  with  dew.” 

— Keble. 
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Some,  ftipul  ?m«bs. 

foist  April,  clear  June. 

,pril  snow  breeds  grass. 

.  cold  April,  the  barn  will  fill. 

iod  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 

;  ib. 


April  with  his  hack  and  his  bill, 
Plants  a  flower  on  every  hill. 

Plant  your  ’taturs  when  you  will, 
They  won't  come  up  afore  April. 

Fhen  April  blows  his  horn  (is  "windy) 
:’s  good  for  hay  and  corn. 

*  - - - 

March  borrows  of  April, 

Three  days  and  they  are  ill  ; 
April  borrows  of  March  again 
Three  days  of  wind  and  rain. 


CXXXVII. 

There  are  two  plants  that  hang  over 
the  pots  and  make  charming  fringe  or* 
edging  plants,  so  that  they*  are  indispen¬ 
sable  in  the  amateur's  conservatory.  I 
mean  Ficus  repens  and  Isolepis  gracilis. 
The  latter  grows  so  quickly  that  it  may  be 
desirable  at  this  season  to  turn  it  out  of 
its  pots  and  divide  it,  and  thereby,  of 
course,  increase  the  number  of  plants 
considerably.  Often  it  is  more  convenient 
to  have  this  growing  only  in  small  pots, 
and  in  that  case  one  large  plant  will  be 
divisible  into  three  or  four. 

Climbers  on  House  Walls. 

Are  we  sure  that  these  have  not  become 
starved  ?  W  e  must  remember  that  their 
roots  are  restricted  on  the  one  side  by  the 
wall  and  the  foundations  of  the  house  and 
on  the  other  very  often  is  merely  a  gravel 
path,  so  that  when  the  plants  have  ex¬ 
hausted  all  the  goodness  of  the  soil  that 
was  supplied  when  they  w7ere  established, 
it  may  be  that  they'  become  unsatisfactory7. 
A  few  years  ago  "a  Wistaria  was  in  this 
unenviable  condition,  and  though  it  made 
little  or  no  growth  and  flowered  unsatis¬ 
factorily,  the  cause  was  not  duly  recog¬ 
nised.  But  it  happened  that  a  flower  bed 
was  made  some  few  feet  distant  from  it. 
The  Wistaria  made  more  growth  in  one 
year  than  it  had  in  half-a-dozen  pre¬ 
viously,  and  flowered  well.  In  a  short 
time  the  bed  was  found  to  be  strongly 
invaded  by  its  roots.  The  present  is  an 
excellent  time  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of 
wall  plants.  If  carefully  done,  a  barrow¬ 
load  of  the  soil  surrounding  them  may  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  fresh,  and  the 
roots  need  not  be  injured  at  all. 

Ferns. 

The  present  time — if  the  iveather  is 
open  and  the  soil  in  good  working  order 
—is  suitable  for  the  planting  of  many 
hardy  Ferns.  There  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  Ferns  dislike,  and  that 
is  a  draughty  position,  and  though  a 
shady,  moist  situation  is  agreeable  to 
them,  they  do  not  flourish  so  well  in  a 
stagnant,  saturated  soil  as  in  one  that  has- 
fair  drainage.  W  hen  we  think  of  it,  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Ferns  growing  wild  are  found 
on  banks,  and  we  all  know7  that  that  im¬ 
plies  pretty  sharp  drainage.  It  is  worth 
whil e  in  the  first  instance  to  do  for  our 
Ferns  what  we  can  so  far  as  giving  them 
healthy  conditions,  for  a  fernery,  even  a 
small  one,  in  which  the  Ferns  are  grow¬ 
ing  luxuriantly7  and  in  splendid  health 
and  beauty  is  a  wonderfully  decorative 
feature  in"  the  garden.  Cool,  green 
beauty,  perfection  of  growth,  exquisite 
line  and  curve  and  variety  of  form  are 
things  to  compel  our  admiration.  We  do 
not  want  to  have  a  few7  miserable  Ferns 
planted  simply  because  nothing  else  will 
grow  in  the  particular  spot.  Supposing 
there  is  such  a  spot,  and  it  is  to  become 
the  fernery,  with  a  little  care  and  taste 
in  arranging  it  the  Ferns  need  not  be¬ 
come  languid  and  miserable-looking  ob¬ 
jects.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but 


where  the  soil  is  thoroughly  sour  and 
saturated  it  will  improve  the  state  of 
things  wonderfully  to  dig  down  three  feet 
or  so  and  throw  in  a  layer  four  to  six 
inches  in  depth  of  old  mortar  rubble  and 
ashes,  and  then  to  bring  fresh  soil,  if  the 
old  is  in  this  unhealthy  condition.  This 
layer  of  drainage  will  keep  the  soil  whole¬ 
some  for  years.  Many7  of  our  hardy  Ferns 
are  very  beautiful,  and  besides  these  there 
are  many  hardy  American  and  Japanese 
varieties  every  bit  as  hardy.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  but  I  have  read 
of  Hartstongue  Ferns  growdng  to  a  height 
of  five  feet  in  Devonshire.  We  may7  not 
compass  that,  but  with  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  our  stately  evergreen  Hartstongues 
may  become  noble  and  striking  plants. 
Take,  again,  the  common  little  Poly- 
podium  ;  under  the  most  forsaken  and  un¬ 
toward  conditions-  it  makes  the  hest  of 
things,  but  give  it  a  little  attention  and 
good  cultivation,  and  how  it  responds ! 
The  Welsh  Polypody  (P.  vulgare  cambri- 
cum)  is  a  very  handsome  form.  Among 
the  Lastreas  w7e  need  not  be  content 
merely  with  the  w7ell-know7n  Male  Fern, 
for  there  are'  many7  variations,  and  L. 
Felix-mas  grandiceps  is  finely  crested.  A 
F ern  catalogue  will  give  many  desirable 
forms  among  the  Athyriums,  the  Poly7- 
stichums  and  other  varieties. 

The  most  difficult  fernery7  to  make  pic¬ 
turesque  is  that  under  the  lea  of  the 
palings  of  a  small  town  or  suburban  gar¬ 
den.  But  with  the  help  of  some  sandstone 
much  may7  be  don'e.  If  it  be  possible  to 
have  the  Ferns  on  both  sides  of  a  path¬ 
way,  it  adds  much  to  the  artistic  appear¬ 
ance,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  make  the 
ordinary  pathway  deviate  a  little,  and  per¬ 
haps  narrow  it  slightly7  in  order  to  make 
it  run  through  the  little,  fernery,  and  not 
merely  at  its  foot.  In  quite  a  small  town 
garden  that  unfortunately  faced  the  north 
I  call  to  mind  a  beautiful  border  of 
Ferns  fringing  the  miniature  lawm,  a 
small  verge  of  grass  beyond  it,  then  the 
pathway7  and  then  the  verandah  covered 
with  Virginian  Creeper — a  very7  charming 
little  picture  panel  v7as  obtained  as  the 
Creeper  leaves  turned  to  red  with  the  tall 
waving  fronds  below7  them.  Ferns  make 
so  distinct  and  characteristic  a  feature  in 
a  garden  that  it  behoves  us  surely7  to  use 
this  feature.  Bulbous  plants  associate 
charmingly  with  Ferns  for  a  spring  effect. 
Ivy  should  not  be  allowmd  to  become"  too 
'rampant  among  the  Ferns. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


The  Petal  Box. 

Little  boxes  filled  with  the  petals  of 
Poppies.  Violets,  Roses  or  Lavender, 
w7hich  have  been  dried,  spiced,  and  treated 
with  the  oil  of  the  flow7er  from  w7hich  they 
came  are  to  oust  the  vinaigrette  and  the 
scent  bottle  with  fashionable  women.  The 
petal  boxes  are  supplied  in  gold,  silver  or 
tortoiseshell,  and  are  cunningly7  fitted  into 
the  handle  of  an  umbrella,  the  stick  of  a 
fan,  or  even  on  a  bracelet. 
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Hanging  -  - 
-  -  Baskets 


Treatment. 

in  order  to  produce  special  results 
from  hanging  baskets  good  soil  and'  good 
cultivation  are  necessary,  and,  with  a 
good  selection  of  varieties,  flowers  may 
be  had  in  profusion  during  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  months.  These  ad¬ 
mirable  subjects  have  a  charm  entirely 
their  own,  and  are  equally  appropriate  in 
the  conservatory  or  the  amateur’s  win¬ 
dow,  and  there  is  a  large  variety  of  plants 
adapted  for  this  work. 

Before  putting  in  the  plants  the  sides 
of  the  baskets  must  be  well  lined  with 
moss  and  fibrous  turf.  Use  a  good 
fibrous  compost,  this  being  less  liable  to 
fall  through  any  small  holes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  mention  two  more 
charming  plants  for  baskets  than  Cam¬ 
panula  isophvlla  and  C.  isophylla  alba. 
The  first-mentioned  has  blue  flowers,  and 
the  other  white.  These  are  grown  with 
conspicuous  success  in  many  windows.  I 
have  noticed  in  some  towns  and  villages 
that  these  see‘m  to  be  favourites,  almost 
every  amateur’s  window  displaying  its 
wonderful  basket  of  the  blue  flowers. 
This,  of  course,  is  usually  the  result  of 
one  individual  possessing  a  good  plant 
and  arousing  envious  feelings  in  the 
hearts  of  his  neighbours,  who  forthwith 
go  and  do  likewise. 

The  way  to  treat  these  bell  flowers  is 
to  allow  them  to  increase  without  dis¬ 
turbance  until  it  is  seen  by  the  growth 
that  division  and  fresh  soil  are  necessary ; 
they  are  also  easily  propagated  by  suckers 
in  spring.  Nothing  is  more  gorgeous  or 
more  interesting  in  the  whole  flower 
world  than  a  blaze  of  these  hanging 
blossoms. 

The  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  form 
handsome  subjects,  and  many  varieties  of 
Fuchsias  having  a  pendant  habit  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  purpose.  The  Panicum 
variegatum  is  a  charming  free-growing 
grass  invaluable  for  hanging  baskets, 
while  Tradescantia  zebrma  may  be  used 
in  combination  with  it  or  by  itself.  This 
is  of  a  fleshy  nature,  its  leaves  being  of  a 
silvery  grey  with  a  purplish  tinge.  A 
beautiful  family  of  plants  that  has  at¬ 
tained  a  considerable  amount  of  popu¬ 
larity,  is  the  Asparagus,  these  being 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  extremely 
delicate  frond-like  branches.  A  compost 
of  good  loam,  peat,  and  a  little  sand  will 
give  excellent  results. 

The  Ivv-leaved  Geranium  is  unequalled 
for  hanging  baskets  when  well  grown,  jts 
numerous  flowers  against  the  green 
foliage  forming  a  pleasant  contrast. 
When  the  old  plants  get  ragged  they 
should  be  replaced  by  cuttings  struck  in 
the  autumn. 

Water  should  never  remain  in  saucers. 
Sometimes  a  plant  is  put  into  a  large, 
ornamental  hanging  bowl,  and  in  time  an 
inch  of  water  accumulates  at  the  bottom. 
This  is  fatal  to  the  plant,  as  the  roots  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  saturation,  and 
quickly  rot.  Always  water  well ;  drib¬ 
lets  are  harmful* 

J.  W.  Forsyth. 

Durris  House,  N.B. 


“  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs.” 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Company  will 
publish  immediately  a  third  and  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  edition  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Web¬ 
ster’s  well-known  work  on  “  Hardy  Orna¬ 
mental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs.” 
•  Upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  species  and 
varieties  are  now  included,  with  the 
natural  order  to  which  each  belongs,  as 
also  chapters  on  planting,  pruning,  soils, 
and  general  management. 

County  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford. 

The  School  of  Horticulture,  County 
Laboratories,  Chelmsford,  is  just  complet¬ 
ing  its  year’s  work  with  an  advanced  four 
weeks’  course,  with  the  view  to  the 
students,  on  April  8th,  taking  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  examination.  The 
County  Diary  School  has  just  completed 
a  six  weeks’  course  of  instruction,  13 
students  attending.  An  eight  weeks’ 
course  commences  at  the  school  on  the 
30th  March,  the  students  at  the  end  sit¬ 
ting  for  the  British  Diary  Farmers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  diplomas  and  certificates  for  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese-mak-ing.  Particulars  of 
this  course  may  be  obtained  from  the  In¬ 
structress. 


-  G,  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  most 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  aDy 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *iie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.- Entries  received  later 
th\in  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  reafiers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “D.  Chapman”  for  the  article  on 
“  Some  Combinations  in  Flower  Beds,”  page  215. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “J.  0.  Scammell  ”  for  the 
article  on  “  Cauliflowers  ”  ;  and  another  to 
“E.  Miles”  for  the  article  on  “The  Sensitive 
Plant,”  page  212. 


Seed 


Sowing 

Useful  Hints. 


Seed  sowing  time  has  now  arrived 
such  subjects  as  Begonias,  Gloxini 
Gesneras  and  Streptocarpus.  Patiei. 
must  at  all  times  be  exercised  with  th : 
subjects  or  else  failure  will  be  the  rest 

First,  all  seed  pans  and  pots  should  ■ 
thoroughly  clean,  also  crocking  mater  i 
(potsherds). 

A.  good  compost  for  sowing  the  abc 
seeds  is  one  part  good  loam,  one  pe. 
one  leaf  soil,  and  enough  silver  sand  i 
make  it  porous,  and  it  must  be  sif  i 
through  i  inch  sieve.  Pans  and  p; 
should  be  crocked  one-third  their  deji 
with  clean  crocks,  and  some  ron 
material  placed  over  the  drainage.  Ti , 
fill  up  with  the  compost  prepared,  pres  t 
down  moderately  firm,  then  immerse  j 
pans  or  pots,  whichever  are  used,  up  i 
the  rims  in  a  pail  of  tepid  soft  water  i 
thoroughly  soak  the  soil  through,  as  t3 
method  is  better  than  watering  with  a  r 
can.  They  should  then  be  left  to  dr  i 
off  and  settle  the  soil  evenly. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  over  the  s  - 
face  very  thinly,  then  covered  or 
lightly  with  fine  sifted  soil  and  a  pi  e 
of  glass  placed  over  each  to  save  evapc - 
non  of  moisture.  Then  plunge  tne  j « 
in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  and  on  bn  t 
sunny  days  they  should  be  shaded  vu 
thin  tissue  paper. 

Should  the  pans  or  pots  be  found  toe 
getting  on  the  dry  side,  they  should  e 
immersed  in  a  pail  of  water,  as  if  wate  i 
overhead  it  only  makes  the  surface  ha. 
Therefore,  when  the  seeds  germinate  tly 
have  not  the  strength  to  push  through  e 
hard  surface.  When  the  seeds  are  , 
care  must  be  taken  in  giving  air.  le 
glass  should  be  removed  and  the  moist  e 
wiped  off  or  damping  will  take  place,  s 
soon  as  the  second  leaf  is  showing  tlv 
should  be  pricked  out  into  other  pa. 
The  same  soil  will  do  as  advised  for  sd 
sowing.  Carefully  water,  keep  close,  d 
shade  them  from  bright  sunshine  foia 
few  days  till  the  little  rootlets  have  tain 
fresh  hold.  They  should  be  handl 
with  great  care  and  patience  when  beg 
pricked  out.  If  the  above  are  sown  rv 
and  gently  grown  on  they  may  be  hada 
bloom  by  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginng 
of  August,  that  is,  if  they  have  had  cc 
and  attention  bestowed  on  them. 

W.  C.  Harris 

Fetcham  Park  Gardens. 


Flower  Pictures. 

lor  the  third  time  there  has  bn 
brought  together  in  the  Bail  lie  Galle  y 
Baker  Street,  London,  a  delightful  coi  ¬ 
tion  of  flower  paintings,  as  though  o 
herald  our  English  spring.  The 
amples  in  oil  include  “Tulips”  bv  \ 
Huggins,  “Roses”  by  J.  D.  Fergu'ssi. 
and  some  .beautiful  studies  by  Stir; 
Park.  In  the  water-colour  section  e 
“Carnations”  by  Francis  James,  “Sv?t 
Williams”  by  Miss  Katherine  Turir. 
“Cherry  Blossom”  by  Jessie  M.  King,  id 
a  charming  group  in  which  are  effectivy- 
weaved  Bluebells,  pink  Campions,  id 
Wild  Garlic. 
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A  Beautiful  Greenhouse  •  . 

Annual 


(Primula  sinensis.) 


Itrictly.  speaking  this  plant  is  not  an 
aaual  at  all,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tit  the  best  results  are  to  be  had  by  rais- 
ir  it  from  seed  every  year.  One  of  the 
irin  causes  of  failure  is  too  late  sowing. 
F>m  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle 
o {April  is  by  far  the  best  time,  as  this 
aj)ws  a  fairly  long  season  for  the  plants 
t<  gain  some  size.  Nothing  is  more 
irerable  than  a  poor  weedy  plant  of 
Pmula  with  one  miss  of  small  washed- 
0i  looking  flowers.  Sow  early,  there- 
f<e,  and  "bring  on  the  plants  rather 
sl.vly,  so  as  to  have  sturdiness  and  many 
chvns  to  throw  up  large  trusses  of  bril- 
lijxt  blooms. 

ow  in  pans  of  soil  composed  of  two 
pits  leaf  mould  to  one  of  loam,  and 
eJugh  sand  to  keep'all  open  and  sweet. 
Oer  with  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
o:very  fine  soil.  Set  in  a  temperature 
065  degs.  to  70  degs.,  shade  and  keep 
irist.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
e:  ugh  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into 
:  ;es  of  slightly  richer  soil,  and  as  soon 
a  they  begin  to  crowd  each  other  pot  up 
in  25  inch  pots.  Keep  shaded  and  well 
a  rnded  to  with  water,  and  in  due  course 
tly  will  be  fit  for  5  inch  pots,  and  some 
v:he  strongest  may  even  get  the  6  inch 
si.  Use  good  fibrous  loam  three  parts, 
hr  mould  two  parts,  and  coarse  sand  one 
p  t.  The  addition  of  some  charcoal  and 
oiemeal  is  an  improvement,  ana  also  a 
s] inkling  of  Thomson's  plant  manure. 
P  moderatelv  firm,  and  see  that  the 
a  ars  of  the  plants  are  well  under  the 
sc.  From  June  to  the  end  of  August 
a  old  frame  is  the  best  place  for  them. 
Rnove  all  flowers  as  they  appear,  and 
atsoon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
fel  with  weak  liquid  manure  about  twice 
a>eek.  Vary  this  with  Ichthemic  guano, 
u.-ig  a  tablespoonful  to  the  gallon  of 
ra  water.  After  removing  to  the  green- 
htse  continue  the  feeding,  and  give 
a1  ndance  of  air.  It  is  best  to  grow  a 
rely  fine  strain,  as  it  is  quite  as  easily 
m  raged  as  a  poor  weedy  one.  The 
"  ar”  varieties  are  quite  as  easily  grown, 
a-  are  very'  useful  for  cutting.  They 
a  also  well  adapted  for  room  decora- 
tii,  and  are  more  graceful  and  light 
tl  a  the  large  flowered  kinds. 

C.  Blair. 

reston  House, 

Linlithgow. 


C<  lish  Broccoli  for  South  Africa. 

he  Cornish  Broccoli  growlers  have  sent 
ar  xperimental  consignment  of  this  vege- 
ta  e  to  Johannesburg,  and  should  it  ar¬ 
il  in  a  saleable  condition  a  syndicate 
is  repared  to  take  up  on  an  extensive 
sc  e  the  business  of  exporting  Cornish 
Biscoli  to  South  Africa. 
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il  Prizes  for  Best  Kept  Gardens. 

:  the  annual  show  of  the  Sandringham 
ite  Cottage  Horticultural  Association 
uly  22nd,  the  King  and  Queen  will 
it  special  prizes  for  the  best  kept  cot- 
s  and  best  cultivated  gardens  on  the 
:e. 
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B  LAZI N G  STAR 
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There  are  several  Species  of  Liatris  in 
gardens  which  enjoy  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  popularity.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  of  all  is  L.  spicata,  which,  when  once 
established  in  gardens  is  a  long-lived 
plant,  and  becomes  a  fixture,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  border.  Of  the  same  habit  but 
finer  in  appearance  is  I,,  elegans,  but  it 
is  comparatively  seldom  met  with  in  gar¬ 
dens.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  seeing  that 
it  is  more  effective  as  a  border  plant  than 
several  of  them  upon  which  a  greater 
amount  of  stress  is  laid  and  to  which  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  them  in  the 
garden. 

To  all  appearance  L.  elegans  should 
be  as  easily  managed  as  its  relative,  L. 
spicata.  The  differences  are  not  veiy  great 
being  chiefly  botanical  points,  which 
may  be  important  in  themselves,  though 
from  a  garden  point  of  view  would  not 
take  the  attention  of  most  cultivators. 
The  flower  spikes  are  12  in.  to  14  in.  long 
and  densely  covered  on  all  sides  with 
bright  rosy  purple  flowers.  The  plant  is 
taller  and  rather  more  graceful  than  its 
relative,  while  the  stems  are  densely 
covered  with  long,  narrow,  dark  green 


leaves.  The  stems  stand  about  2  ft.  high 
and  are  practically  self-supporting,  a 
point  of  no  small  importance  in  most  gar¬ 
dens.  It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  but 
those  who  have  a  large  plant  could  divide 
it,  making  a  young  specimen  of  each 
crown,  or  if  too  small  to  divide,  some  of 
the  crowns  could  be  cut  off  and  inserted  as 
cuttings.  It  comes  from  North  America 
like  the  rest  of  the  species  of  Blazing 
Star. 

- - 

Coloured  Suppers. 

Coloured  theatre  suppers  are  the  latest 
amusement  in  society.  Since  harmless 
vegetable  colourings  have  been  discovered 
the  chef  is  able  to  serve  a  ‘'Daffodil,” 
“Rose,”  or  “Lilac”  supper  in  shades  to 
imitate  the  flowers.  Tablecloths  and 
serviettes  are  made  in  various  colours  to 
match.  The  “Daffodil”  supper,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  carried  out  in  shades  of  yel¬ 
low.  The  table  is  spread  with  a  yellow 
cloth  and  decorated  with  Daffodils.  The 
menu  consists  of  Carrot  soup,  fish  served 
in  shells  and  covered  with  a  cream  sauce 
tinted  yellow,  savoury  eggs,  cold  chicken 
cutlets  covered  with  mayonnaise  sauce, 
Pineapple  salad,  and  Oranges  for  dessert. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  f>aj>er  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ps.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


A  Good  Basket  Plant. 

Many  conservatories.,  both  large  and 
small,  are  by  far  too  prim  and  stiff. 
Among  other  things  fitted  to  improve 
matters  is  the  introduction  of  a  few  hang¬ 
ing  baskets,  and  I  think  a  basket  filled 
with  one  thing  is  preferable  to  a  charac¬ 
terless  mixture.  A  good  many  subjects 
are  available,  but  I  strongly' recommend 
Fuschia  Wave  of  Life  for  this  purpose. 
Root  a  plant  in  autumn,  and  grow  on  for 
a  year  in  a  5  inch  pot,  then  the  following 
spring  place  it  in  a  hanging  basket  lined 
with  moss  and  filled  with  light  rich  soil, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  weeping  plant 
covered  with  golden  foliage,  and  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  flowers.  Water  copiously. 

C.  C. 


Late  Chrysanthemums. 

Having  cut  the  last  bunch  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  blooms,  I  thought  a  few  words 
on  their  cultivation  would  not  be  amiss. 
Here,  at  the  closing  davs  of  February,  to 
talk  .about  Chrysanthemums  being  in 
bloom  seems  rather  strange,  but  true;  the 
varieties  are  L.  Canning  and  General- 
Hutton,  the  latter  being  noted  as  a  No¬ 
vember  flowering  variety,  and  I  must  say 
that  when  I  cut  them  I  was  most  surprised 
at  the  form  of  the  flowers,  which  were 
quite  perfect.  L.  Canning  was  a  little 
deformed,  but  nevertheless  there  were  the 
pure  white  flowers.  I  grew  them  as  bush 
plants,  and  since  last  Christmas  I  have 
kept  them  at  the  end  of  a  cold  Peach 
house,  and  have  kept  them  rather  dry. 

J.  Nibbs. 

Hollington. 


Cucumbers. 

Those  who  possess  a  house  adapted  for 
growing  them  will  have  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  producing  fruit  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  soil  either  for  frame 
work  or  a  house  should  be  three  parts  of 
turfy  loam  chopped  up  in  lumps  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  a  fourth  of  fresh  horse 
manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  soot  and 
bonemeal.  Well  mixed  together  this  will 
make  a  good  compost  to  grow  them  in. 
Seed  sown  in  the  middle  of  February  for 
house  work  will  provide  Cucumbers  by  the 
end  of  April  and  onwards.  If  grown  in 
frames  plenty  of  manure  must  be  provided 
to  reline  the  beds  in  order  to  maintain  the 
bottom  heat  of  somewhere  like  75  degs. 
Daily  sprinklings  of  tepid  water  and  early 
closing  will  be.  the  routine  work.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  get  the  young 
growths  overcrowded,  or  to  allow  too 
manv  fruits  to  be  swelling  at  one  time. 
For  house  work,  growing  them  on  the  ex¬ 
press  system  is  the  most  profitable. 
Weekly  top  dressing  must  be  resorted  to, 
and  liberal  supplies  of  tepid  manure 
water  be  given  them  to  keep  up  the 
supply.  Lockie’s  Perfection  and  Improved 
Telegraph  are  hard  to  beat  for  cropping 


and  appearance.  The  fruits  should  be 
fairly  large,  firm,  young,  fresh,  tender 
and  uniform  in  size. 

J.  C.  SCAMMELL. 


Mossy  Plants  for  Surfacing-  Soil  of  Pot 
Plants. 

I  very  often  notice  queries  respecting 
above,  and  have  never  experienced  any 
harmful  results  from  a  surfacing  of  either 
Lycopodium  in  variety  or  the  Carpet 
plant,  Helxine  Solierolii.  Both  are  very 
pretty  and  useful.  Tiny  bits  dibbled  into 
the  soil  after  top-dressing  old  and  estab¬ 
lished  plants  soon  grow,  and  do  no  harm 
if  kept  to  the  surface  only  and  not  allowed 
to  choke  the  central  plant.  With  too 
thick  a  growth  a  slight  draping  of  the 
sides  of  the  pot  is  allowable  and  in  no 
way  harmful.  A  good  way  to  get  a  close 
even  growth  is  to  keep  snipping  the  points 
of  the  creeping  shoots  out  with  sharp  scis¬ 
sors  as  they  grow,  thus  inducing  the  for¬ 
mation  of  side  shoots  and  a  beautifully 
even  growth. 

D.  V.  E. 

Worthing. 

Achimenes. 

Aehimenes  are  a  beautiful  class  of  free 
flowering  plants  of  easy  culture.  A  com¬ 
post  of  a  light  rich  character,  composed 
of  peat  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  sixth  part  of  well  decomposed  sheep 
manure  and  silver  sand,  will  be  found  to 
suit  them  best.  When  required  to  flower 
for  a  length  of  time  it  is  better  not  to  start 
them  all  at  once,  for  even  when  the  plants 
are  well  managed  they  only  retain  a  pre¬ 
sentable  appearance  for  a  certain  time. 
A  few  tubercles  should  be  started  each 
month  down  to  May.  They  delight  in 
heat,  moisture  and  shade  while  growing, 
but  when  in  flower  they  may  with  safety 
be  removed  to  the  conservatory.  There 
are  few  things  that  are-so  effective  when 
grown  in  baskets  hanging  over  the  paths 
like  globes  of  flower,  and  if  the  different 
colours  are  mixed  the  effect  is  all  the 
more  striking. 

E.  K. 

Hamilton,  N.B. 


The  Ubiquitous  Snapdragon. 

No  plant  is  more  admirably  adapted  to 
fill  up  any  odd  corner  of  the  garden  than 
the  much-improved  Antirrhinum,  whilst 
the  dwarf  varieties,  or  “Tom  Thumbs,” 
as  they  are  generally  termed,  are  first 
rate  for  bedding  purposes.  They  will 
grow  anywhere,  the  common  sorts  being 
often  seen  in  full  bloom  on  old  garden 
walls,  where  the  tiniest  crevice  or  irregu¬ 
larity  affords  them  scanty  roothold.  The 
hybrids  are  a  great  improvement  as  re¬ 
gards  both  size  and  colouring,  and  make  a 
beautiful,  display  in  the  borders  of  the 


April  4,  igog. 

shrubbery  or  amidst  rockwork,  being  b 
no  means  particular  asAo  soil  so  long  a 
it  is  fairly  dry  and  well  drained.  I; 
common  with  most  other  perennials,  the 
benefit  greatly  if  the  seed-pods  ar 
removed  before  they  ripen,  as  left  on  the 
tend  to  weaken  the  plants  and  rende 
them  less  able  to  withstand  the  rigours  c 
winter. 

Geo.  A.  Fisher. 

Enfield. 

- *+* - 

Glorious  - 


Gladioli.  How  and  Whi 

-—  ■  to  Grow. 

The  seasons  pass  so  quickly  that 
really  seems  well-nigh  impossible  th; 
the  season  for  planting  Gladiolus  corn 
is  close  at  hand ;  however,  such  is  th 
case,  and  I  propose  in  the  following  non 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  newer  and  vet 
showy  named  varieties  that  have  been  11 
traduced  by  an  English  firm  famed  f( 
their  culture  and  tar  surpassing  any 
have  seen  hitherto. 

Cultural  directions  need  no:  occupy  n 
time  and  space  now,  because,  no  doul 
as  the  season  advances,  every  detail  v 
be  fully  dealt  with  on  very  broad  ar 
comprehensive  lines  in  these  pages;  bt 
I  will  just  say  from  my  own  experieni 
how  useful  they  are  for  pot  work,  ai 
how  seldom  one  sees  them  so  treated, 
single  corm  planted  in  a  six-inch  pot  - 
rich  but  light  soil  (consisting  largely 
loam,  sand,  and  old  leaf  mould  ar 
manure  that  is  well  rotted)  at  interva 
from  the  end  of  February  until  the  b 
ginning  of  June  will  give  a  succession 
useful  flourishing  plants  that  will  v 
with  the  choicest  of  the  Lilies,  Canna 
and  usual  pot  plants.  The  long  time 
spike  will  keep  in  good  condition  in  eu 
a  gas-laden  atmosphere  is  little  short 
marvellous,  and  the  handsome  Palm-li 
sword-shaped  foliage  is  most  decorative. 

Beds  and  borders  amply  filled  wi 
fhese  lovely  flowers  are  too  well  knor 
by  both  amateurs  and  professionals 
need  comment;  but  may  I  say  1  have  si 
dom  seen  anything  more  elegant  than 
saw  last  August,  down  a  long  carria 
drive,  big  wooden  tubs  filled  with  Ag 
panthus  umbellatus  and  Gladiolus  alti 
nating,  each  tub  in  a  separate  coloi 
Behind  this  mass  of  colour  tall  plants 
the  Brugmansia  arborea  had  be 
plunged  in  front  of  a  belt  of  gold 
Euonymus. 

I  will  now  deal  with  some  of  the  b: 
named  sorts,  giving  a  short  list.  f 
course,  some  are  rather  expensive  as  y 
but  the  second  half  of  the  list  will  ; 
found  very  moderate  in  price. 

Argus,  rose  and  white  ;  Escamille,  cri- 
son  and  gold ;  Irish  Ivy,  -crimson  ai 
maroon  ;  Lord  Spencer,  rose  and  whi ; 
Omphale,  rose  and  lemon  ;  Pinare,  bri  t 
scarlet ;  Scotch  Cherry,  rose  and  viol ; 
Venillia,  purple  and  yellow;  Valdc, 
flesh  ;  and  Lopyrus,  maroon. 

Burgh  Westra,  rose;  Claud  Waite, 
fire;  Carlyle,  scarlet;  Elea,  alm-t 
orange;  Dolabraj  magenta;  Flying  F:, 
red-orange;  Gerald,  crimson;  Hall.Car, 
Crimson;  Juno,  scarlet;  and  Simus,  rc- 
purple. 

Of  course  these  are  only  a  very  -y 
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'TC'C  : "  :  •  ;  ' 

'rom  an  immense  list  of  choice  sorts,  but 
bersonally  known  to  me  I  can  speak  of 
heir  rare  beauty. 

Few  of  us  have  yet  purchased  corms 
if  the  great  and  wonderful  novelty 
gladiolus  primulinus  Maid  of  the  Mist  at 
Iwo  guineas  a  bulb,  but  no  doubt  even 
his  rarity  will  come  down  in  price  before 
nanv  years  have  passed  ;  then  what  a  treat 
or  us !  It  is  described  by  the  Kew  Gar¬ 
den  authorities  as  “growing  about  4  ft. 
n  height,  and  scented  like  a  Primula. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  and 
>pen  during  August.”  ‘Evidently  a  very 
-legant  and  desirable  subject,  but  not  for 
ne  --vet. 

T).  V.  E. 

- - 


VIOLAS. 


Violas,  or  tufted  Pansies,  as  they  are 
:ermed,  are  amongst  the  cream  of  bedding 
ir  border  plants,  providing  as  they  do  a 
mass  of  bloom  from  early  spring  until 
rut  down  by  the  frosts  of  late  autumn.  To 
lave  them  in  the  pink  of  perfection,  seed 
-essels  should  never  be  allowed  to  form, 
md  dying  flowers  should  be  nipped  off 
right  to  the  base  of  the  stem. 

When  half  of  the  flowering  season  is 
bone  all  the  old  hollow-  stems  should  be 
:ut  right  back,  retaining  the  new  ones, 
md  top-dressing  the  surface  soil  with  a 
■ompost  of  well-decayed  manure  and  leaf- 
nould.  This  should  be  thoroughly  forked 
n  between  the  plants,  finishing  up  with  a 
iberal  supply  of  water.  In  a  very  short 
ime  new  shoots  will  appear  in  profusion, 
md  give  a  continual  display  of  flowers  till 
ate  autumn; 

Violas  have  a  very  pretty  effect  w'hen 
flanted  in  the  lawn  in  little  beds  of  varied 
lesign.  about  a  dozen  plants  of  the  same 
olour  massed  together  in  each  bed,  and 
hese  beds  being  a  few  yards  apart.  This 
nethod  shows  the  contrast  of  colour  effect 
'etween  the  flow7ers  and  foliage  and  the 
•reeff  sward ;  the  result  is  truly  a  picture 
f  magnificence. 

Their  propagation  from  seed  is  very 
imple  and  interesting.  First  procure  a 
ompost  of  rich  sandy  loam,  next  fill  some 
■oxes  or  pans  with  this  soil,  and  see  that 
he  boxes  are  well  d'ained.  Sprinkle  the 
eeds  thinly  ‘over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
nd  lightly  cover  w-ith  sandy  soil.  If 
haded  and  kept  moist,  germination  w-ill 
bon  take  place.  When  large  enough  to 
andle  they  can  be  pricked  out  into  a 
'ame,  and  when  spring  frosts  have  dis- 
ppeared  they  can  be  set  out  in  their 
owering  quarters. 

Another  means  of  propagation  is 
fforded  by  taking  the  maiden  shoots  and 
eating  them  as  cuttings.  Discard  the 
Id  shoots  for  cuttings,  as  they  are  hollow 
!nd  useless. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 

- - 

orticultssre  and  Arboriculture  at  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition. 

The  dates  decided  upon  for  the  holding 
special  exhibitions  are  May  19  and  20, 
ardy  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  in  flow’er; 
me  24  and  25,  Orchids  and  pot-grown 
ants  generally ;  September  23  and  24, 
uit  and  general  garden  produce. 


The  original  or  normal  form  of  C.  chry- 
santhus  has  golden-yellow7  or  even  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  and  some  varieties  of  it 
are  characterised  by  being  suffused  w'ith 
brownish  purple  on  the  outer  face  or  even 
lined  with  it.  In  these  ttvo  cases  there 
is  an  additional  colour  to  the  original 
one,  and  the  varieties  are  both  distinct 


and  pretty.  The  most  distinct  variety  of 
C.  chrysanthus  is  that  above  named, 
in  which  there  is  a  lack  of  colour  rather 
than  an  addition. 

When  the  normal  form  of  a  flower  is 
}7ellow,  it  does  not  often  happen  that  we 
can  get  a  w7hite  one,  because  yellow  is 
very  difficult  to  displace.  No  doubt  it 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  character 
of  the  colour  itself  and  how  long  it  had 
been  associated  with  the  flow7er.  If  yel¬ 
low  had  been  the  ground  colour  for  many 
ages,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  displace, 
nevertheless  it  seems  to  have  occurred  in 
the  wild  state,  and  such  bulbs  have  been 
imported  to  this  country  and  increased. 
As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration,  the  centre  of  the 
flower  is  dark.  It  was,  indeed,  yellow, 
though  the  camera  represents  that  bright 
hue  as  being  black. 


(Crocus  chrysanthus  albidus.) 

Here  then,  although  we  may  regard  the 
colour  as  having  been  washed  out  of  the 
flower,  to  use  a  gardening  term,  it  still 
retains  that  hue  at  the  base  of  the  flowrer 
where  it  is  most  highly  concentrated.  A 
peculiarity  of  Crocus  is  that  when  two 
colours  are  present,  they  may  exist  on  one 
side  of  the  flow7er  only,  or  upon  both,  but, 


as  a  rule,  any  additional  colour  is  added 
on  the  outside,  while  the  colour  inside 
may  be,  and  often  is,  quite  different. 

- - 

The  Weather  at  Glasgow  last  Year. 

For  many  years  a  series  of  meteorolo¬ 
gical  notes  have  been  made  at  Glasgow, 
stating  the  effects  of  the  w7eather  during 
the  year  on  vegetation.  For  some  time 
past  these  records  have  been  kept  by  Mr. 
James  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  Parks. 
The  rainfall  last  year  was  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  being  42.49  in.  Nevertheless,  the 
rainfall  wTas  normal  till  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  heaviest  rainfall  was  dur¬ 
ing  October,  when  6.67  in.  fell.  Decem¬ 
ber  and  August  gave  the  next  highest  rain¬ 
fall.  The  driest  month  was  September, 
with  a  rainfall  of  1.24  in.  There  were 
147  dry  days  in  the  year,  as  against  152 
in  1906- 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Crocus  chrysanthus  albidus. 
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aud  (lookup  enables. 

Under  the  title  of  “Diet  Difficulties 
With  Notes  on  Growing  Vegetables,”  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Earle,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs. 
Hugh  Bryan,  has  written  a  small  book 
with  the  object  of  introducing  numerous 
recipes  for  the  preparation  of  various 
vegetable  dishes  and  also  for  discussing 
the  growing  and  cooking  of  certain  un¬ 
common  vegetables.  Mrs.  Earle  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  “  Pot-pourri  From 
a  Surrey  Garden,”  and  has,  indeed, 
written  three  books  on  the  subject,  so  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recommend  this 
one  from  such  an  experienced  hand. 

While  deeply  interested  in  vegetable 
diet,  she  quotes  numerous  authorities  in 
support  of  her  statements.  For  instance, 
Prof.  Newman  calculated  that  sixty  mil¬ 
lion  people  could  be  supported  on  the  soil 
of  the  three  Kingdoms  as  easily  as  thirty 
millions  are  now  fed  with  an  excessive  im¬ 
portation.  finder  cooking  recipes  is  a 
table  showing  the  value  of  various  vege¬ 
tables  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view. 
The  other  part  of  the  chapter  is  devoted 
to  recipes  for  the  making  of  vegetable 
dishes.  Amongst  the  uncommon  vege¬ 
tables  recommended,  we  presume,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  Rampion  is  once  more 
brought  to  the  notice  of  cultivators,  to¬ 
gether  with  Purslane,  Sorrel,  Salsafy  or 
Vegetable  Oyster,  the  Turnip-rooted 
Celery,  Good  King  Henry,  and  young 
Nettles. 

We  are  surprised  that  she  did  not  men¬ 
tion  Hop  tops  in  conjunction  with  young 
Nettles,  as  both  belong  to  the  same  family 
and  both  grow  with  greater  or  less  abun¬ 
dance  and  vigour  in  Surrey.  The  Hop  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Nettle  botanically, 
and  the  young  tops  about  this  period  are 
very  tender  and  equally  as  wholesome  as 
the  Nettle.  In  like  manner,  Scorzonera 


might  have  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Salsafy,  for  they  both  belong  to  the 
Composite  family  and  both  are  valued  in 
gardens  for  the  sake  -of  the  long,  white 
taproot  which  is  cooked  and  used  as  a 
vegetable,  and  very  wholesome  they  are. 
The  little  book  should  prove  as  service¬ 
able  to  the  cook  as  to  the  gardener  who 
grows  these  vegetables,  and,  indeed,  both 
should  be  in  touch  in  the  matter,  so  that- 
each  may  understand  their  particular 
duties  in  growing  and  cooking  these  vege¬ 
tables  respectively.  The  book  may  be 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Truslove  and  Han¬ 
son,  Ltd.,  London,  for  6d.  with  postage 
extra. 


THE  POET’S 

Narcissus 


Narcissus  poeticus  growing 
upside  down. 


Growing  Upside  Down. 


A  correspondent,  Mr.  George  A.  Fisher, 
of  Enfield,  sends  us  a  photograph  of  a 
bulb  of  Narcissus  poeticus  in  which  the 
usual  position  of  the  bulb  was  inverted, 
giving  it  a  somewhat  grotesque  appear¬ 
ance.  The  suspicion,  or  rather  the  pre¬ 
sumption,  is  that  the  bulb  had  been 


turned  upside  down  during  the  operation 
of  digging.  The  bulb  commenced  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  usual  period,  but  as  the  roots 
were  emitted  at  the  upper  end  of  the  in¬ 
verted  bulb,  they  resumed  their  natural 
tendency  by  growing  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth  in  obedience  to  the  effect  of 
gravitation  upon  them.  The  leaves,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  to  turn  upwards  in 
obedience  to  a  certain  physical  law,  show¬ 
ing  that  a  considerable  amount  of  energy 
must  have  been  expended  by  the  bulb  in 
order  to  right  itself  owing  to  the  acci¬ 
dental  inversion. 

Although  our  correspondent  presumes 


that  the  inversion  of  the  bulb  was  due  to 
digging  operations,  we  may  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  corms  or  tubers  of  various 
other  plants  are  liable  to  be  planted  up¬ 
side  down  ihrough  lack  of  care  or  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  For 
instance,  the  top  and  base  of  the  corms 
of  Gladiolus  and  Crocus  are  not  unlike 
one  another,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently 
distinct  to  enable  anyone  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subjects  in  hand.  The 
corms  of  tuberous  Begonias  are  even  more 
difficult  to  recognise  on  the  part  of  culti¬ 
vators.  The  top  of  the  corm  is  usually 
moie  or  less  hollow,  so  that  whether  buds 
are  present  or  not  the  right  way  up  can 
be  determined  by  this  means.  The  lower 
side  of  the  corm  from  which  the  roots 
proceed  is  convex  or  rounded. 

Cultivators  should  therefore  take  a 
little  trouble  with  plants,  as  it  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  curiosity  but  saves  a 
great  deal  of  wasted  energy  on  the  pan 
of  the  plants  and  prevents  the  confusion 
of  leaves  with  the  roots,  as  this  cannot 
be  of  any  assistance  to  the  plant  and  may 
hinder  the  proper  development  of  the 
flower  stems  in  the  first  place  and  the 
corms  afterwards. 

- 

International  Flower  Show  at  Chicago. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  anc 
Ornamental  Horticulturists  announce: 
that  it  will  hold  its  First  National  Flowei 
Show  at  Chicago  on  November  6th  to  15th 
next.  The  society  gives  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  The  Gardening  World  anc 
its  readers,  not  merely  to  attend,  but  tc 
exhibit  as  well  at  the  first  show  of  this 
scope  ever  held  in  America.  The  secre¬ 
tary  is  Mr.  W.  N.  Rudd,  Morgan  Park. 
Illinois,  U.S.A. 

“  Permanent  and  Temporary  Pastures." 

For  many  years  past  Mr.  Martin  J 
Sutton,  of  the  famous  Reading  firm,  ha: 
identified  himself  very  closely  with  per 
manent  and  temporary  pastures,  and  ha. 
written  a  book  on  the  subject,  in  which  hi 
discusses  a  variety  of  subjects  relating  t( 
the  preparation  of  the  land  and  the  selec 
tion  of  grasses  and  Clovers  'for  the  mak 
ing  of  this  pasture.  A.  new  and  populai 
edition  of  it  has  just  been  brought  out 
and  is  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Simpkin 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
London,  price  is. 

Soil  Inoculation. 

Last  month,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar 
dens,  Professor  Bottomlev,  in  the  course  0 
a  lecture  on  “Soil  Fertility  and  Bacteria, 
showed  some  remarkable  results  of  experl 
ments  recently  made  at  the  King’s  Col 
lege  laboratory  on  the  direct  utilisatioi 
bv  non-legunrinous  plants  of  the  product 
of  nitrogen-fixing  organisms.  -The  speci 
mens  shown  illustrated  the  effect  of  soi 
inoculation  in  increasing  the  growth  ci 
Tomatos,  Strawberries,  Oats,  Barley,  an- 
Wheat.  It  was  demonstrated,  for  in 
stance,  that  inoculated  Strawberry  plant 
gave  twice  the  amount  of  fruit  as  con: 
pared  with  .  the  non-inoculated  plant: 
Professor  Bottomley  also  stated  that 
large  number  of  experiments  on  the  fiel 
scale  would  be  conducted  this  year  a’ 
over  the  country  to  see  if  the  results  ot 
tained  in  the  laboratory  could  be  put  t 
practical  use.  Should  the  projected  e: 
periments  prove  successful  it  is  obviov 
that  ■  the  results  accruing  to  agricultui 
would  be  of  untold  value. 
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{Cymbidium  Sanderi  splendens.) 

n  March  3rd  two  very  fine  varieties 
:  Cymbidium  Sanderi  were  shown  by 
[  srs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans, 
:ie  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
iiety,  when  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
rded  to  each.  We  are  now  in  a  posi- 
c  to  give  an  illustration  of  C.  Sanderi 
,  ndens,  a  very  beautiful .  and  distinct 
aety.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white 
u  rosy  midribs  and  fainter  side  nerves 
the  same  colour.  The  lip  is  rosy  red 
ide,  thickly  covered  with  crimson  spots 
1  streaks  arranged  more  or  less  in  lines. 

puritv  of  the  ground  colour  serves  to 
-i.v  off  the  lines  and  other  markings  of 
i;rent  colours.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
1  ground  colour  had  been  suffused  with 
i.vn,  the  markings  would  have  been 
re  or  less  obscured.  The  plant  shown 
ried  a  spike  3  ft.  in  length  with  nine 
these  handsome  flowers  upon  it 


Our  Roses,  waking  up  to  life, 

Unfold  their  leaves  long  put  away ; 

They  dress  themselves  in  robes  of  green, 
And  soon  will  make  a  brave  display; 

Each  bud  now  hastens,  hour  by  hour 

To  form  for  us  next  summer's  flower. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

Sunshine  and  shower,  warm  days  and 
cold,  rapidly  alternating,  make  this 
a  month  in  which" we  must  carefully  guard 
our  plants.  As  a  rule  this  month  has  an 
average  of  six  frosty  nights,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  always  lowest  at  sunrise. 


pleted.  Now  is  the  time  for  pruning  Teas 
and  kindred  Roses  ;  as  early  as  you  like 
for  the  southern  counties,  or  in  very  shel¬ 
tered  positions  elsewhere,  but  the  second 
week  will  be  early  enough  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  and  still  a  little  later  as  we  go 
towards  the  north. 

For  decorative  purposes,  if  well  fed  and 
uninjured  by  the  frost,  Tea  Roses  in  the 
open  require  but  little  pruning.  Do  not 
let  them  become  leggy,  scraggy  or  mb- 
shapen  for  the  lack  of  a  fair  amount  of 
rutting  away,  for  it  keeps  the  plants  m 
health  and  stimulates  vigorous  growth, 
but  do  not  overdo  it.  If  you  want  flowers 


Cymbidium  Sarcdieiri  splendens. 


1  Beau  et  l’utile. 

Monseigneur,”  said  Madame  Magloire 
t< V ictor  Hugo’s  Bishop  of  Digne,  in  pre- 
t>  ded  desire  to  do  away  with  the  flowers 
inis  garden,  “it  would  be  better  to  have 
s.ads  there  than  nosegays.”  “You  are 
a  taken”  was  the  answer  of  one  of  the 
st  characters  in. fiction,  “the  beautiful 
is  useful  as  the  useful  ;  perhaps  more 
ful. 

Aieautiful  Carpeting  Plant. 

-  hose  who  would  like  a  dwarf  flowering 
sjiject  for  covering  the  ground  amongst 
er  subjects  should  try  Ionopsidium 
ule,  an  annual  about  2  ins.  high,  with 
irofusion  of  lilac  flowers. 


Sometimes  the  month  is  cold  and  gloomy, 
or  even  dry,  right  through,  therefore  we 
must  use  much  judgment  and  consult  the 
indispensable  thermometer  regularly,  so 
that  an  extra  cold  snap  may  not  take  us 
off  our  guard. 

For  hardy  Roses  like  the  H.P.'s  this  is 
an  ideal  growing  month,  but  the  Teas  and 
other  delicate  sorts  need  to  be  protected 
against  the  very  severe  weather  that  may 
be  expected  sometimes  during  the  month. 
It  is  a  matter  for  the  grower  to  determine 
as  conditions  arise.  Whilst  not  coddling, 
it  is  wise  to  afford  a  slight  protection  when 
it  is  likely  to  be  required. 

Pruning  left  undone  must  now  be  com- 


for  exhibition  purposes  you  must  prune 
back  (with  a  few  exceptions,  of  which 
your  Rose  catalogues  will  tell  you)  as 
hard  as  you  do  for  H.P.’s.  In  either  case 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  your  plants 
failing  to  flower  freely,  only  fewer  flowers, 
and  for  extra  large  size  you  must  prune 
severely ;  where  more  flowers  are  needed 
(thev  will  be  smaller1,  prune  less. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  especi¬ 
ally  in  low-lying  districts  and  where  very 
bleak,  you  will  find,  when  you  remove  the 
protecting  material,  that  a  large  part  of 
the  plant  has  been  killed  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  This  must  be  cut  away,  taking  with 
it  some. little  portion  of  the  living  part; 
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this  prevents  the  decay  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther.  Do  not  prune  Briers  and  single 
Roses,  it  is  enough  to  cut  out  the  dead 
and  dying  wood. 

Planting  left  over  must  now  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  early  as  possible.  Beds  for  Tea- 
scented  Roses  must  be  prepared  as  early 
as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be  planted 
out  towards  the  end  of  this  month  or  early 
in  May. 

Roses  in  pots  are  supplied  by  many 
nurserymen  for  the  purpose  of  being-plan¬ 
ted  out  at  any  time.  This  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  sometimes,  but  I  prefer  to  stand 
by  the  old  system  of  planting  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  spread  out 
in  entirely  new  soil  and  become  well 
established  with  a  good  grip  of  the  ground 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  gives  far  better 
results  than  we  can  obtain  from  planting 
out  pot  plants. 

Watering. — All  recently  planted  trees 
must  be  copiously  watered  and  the 
ground  well  stirred,  being  left  somewhat 
rough  by  not  raking  it. 

Suckers  will  now  begin  to  be  very 
troublesome,  especially  on  maiden  stan¬ 
dards,  and  must  be  entirely  removed,  or 
they  will  rob  your  plants  of  much  of  their 
vigour.  A  spud  is  a  good  implement  for 
making  a  way  down  to  where  the  sucker 
starts,  then  cut  it  clean  away  with  a  sharp 
knife,  being  careful  not  to  damage  the 
roots.  As  soon  as  suckers  show  remove 
the  robbers.  If  taken  in  time  you  can 
pull  them  out  of  their  sockets,  which  is 
a  good  plan,  as  then  they  will  not  grow 
again,  as  is  the  case  when  cut  away, 
especially  so  if  the  least  bit  is  left  be¬ 
hind. 

Pests  may  now  easilv  be  found.  Rose 
grubs  (if  the  signs  indicating  their  pre¬ 
sence  are  known!  can  now  be  readily  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  shoots  and  young  leaves. 
Maiden  shoots  and  'buds  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  frequently,  for  they  are  least  able 
to  stand  the  pest,  which  will  soon  destroy 
them  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 
Destroy  as  promptly  as  you  discover  them 
all  kinds  of  pests,  for  if  neglected  they 
will  soon  get  the  upper  hand  of  you. 

Hoeing  should  now  be  practised  regu¬ 
larly,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  kept  fairly 
fine  and  quite  pervious  to  light,  heat,  air 
and  moisture.  On  no  account  allow  a 
hard,  impervious  crust  to  form  upon  the 
surface. 

Manuring. — You  may  now  very 
cautiously  apply  liquid  manure  to  all 
plants  except  dwarf  maidens.  We  must 
not  forget  that  as  growth  progresses  the 
plants  require  a  moderate  amount  of  food 
with  a  little  stimulant,  to  prevent  flag¬ 
ging.  On  no  account  give  very  strong  or 
concentrated  manures,  “but  at  all  times  a 
weak,  diluted  manure  is  desirable,  and 
can  do  no  harm ;  to  increase  its  power 
apply  more  often. 

Potash,,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  phos¬ 
phorus  are  required  to  promote  the  growth 
of  healthy  and  beautiful  foliage.  Kainit 
is  the  best  form  of  potash  for  present  use, 
as  its  action  is  slower  and  it  contains  salt 
in  its  most  beneficient  form,  this  being  a 
necessity  for  leaf  formation. 

Superphosphates  contain  lime  and 
phosphorus  in  their  best  form  for  present 
administration — sulphate  of  ammonia 
supplies  the  necessary  sulphur  and  nitro- 
gen. 

A  watering  on  different  days  with  a 
weak  solution  of  each  of  these  is  probably 


the  best  method  of  using  them  during  this 
month.  The  three  manures  may  be  mixed 
if  desired. 

A  weekly  watering  with  a  very  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  will  prepare 
good-coloured  leaves  now  and  richly- 
coloured  flowers  hereafter.  It  also  makes 
the  plants  proof  against  many  diseases. 
I  use  about  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron 
to  each  gallon  of  water  for  application 
during  this  month. 

Indoors. — 'Cut  back  Marechal  Niel  and 
other  climbing  Teas  and  Noisettes  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  the  blooms  are  gathered  ;  in  the 
case  of  those  Roses  of  which  the  first 
bloom  is  over,  weak  and  warm  liquid 
manure  must  now  be  applied  by  immers¬ 
ing  therein  the  pots  of  Roses  intended  to 
flower  a  second  time. 

Thinning. — The  pushing  buds  of 
H.P.’s  must  now  be  well  thinned  as  soon 
as  possible ;  examine  the  shoots  left  for 
pests. 

General  Routine. — See  that  the 
stakes  are  firm  and  in  good  condition. 
See  that  the  labels  remain  legible.  Tie 
up  maiden  shoots  as  soon  as  you  can ;  if 
left  too  long  they  will  grow  away  from 
the  stake  and  cause  trouble.  Do  not 
forget  to  guard  against  unexpected  frosts. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

Bath. 

- - - 

PREPARING  .  . 

-  GEhEHY  - 


If  not  already  done,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  preparing  the  trenches  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  plants.  It  is  always  advis¬ 
able  to  prepare  the  trenches  as  early  in 
the  season  as  possible,  before  the  plant¬ 
ing  period.  The  position  most  suitable 
for  Celery  is  an  open  one,  hence  the 
reason  so  many  leave  sufficient  space  for 
Celery  trenches  between  the  rows  of  Peas, 
which,  sheltering  somewhat  the  young 
plants  when  first  planted,  are  over  and  re¬ 
moved  sufficiently  soon  to  allow  the  de¬ 
sired  openness  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth. 


Fig.  l  — Celery  trench  taken  out. 


Taking  out  the  Trenches. — To  take  ; 
the  trench,  lay  down  two  lines  the  1 
length  of  the  ground  18  inches- from  eh 
other  for  a  single  row,  or  2  ft.  for  a  dot  e 
row.  Next  ’ proceed  to  take  out  the  1 
between  this  space  to  a  depth  of  al  it 
r8  inches.  Place  in  the  Irottom  s<  t- 
well-decayed  manure  (stable  dung,  ,r 
preference)  to  a  depth  of  i  ft.  Treait 
down  firmly  and  cover  with  a  few  in. ;5 
of  soil,  when  the  whole  is  complete,  r. 
i  shows  how  to  take  the  trench  ;. 
Fig.  2,  the  trench  properly  prepared. 


Fig.  2. — Celery  trench  refilled.. 


A  word  of  caution — it  is  a  great  mis  ke 
to  have  the  trenches  too  deep  for  par¬ 
ing;  4  to  6  ins.  below  the  surfac  is 
ample.  Again,  the  sides  of  the  tren  e; 
when  finished  should  be  a  little  on  he 
incline,  not  perfectly  perpendiculars' 
this  hinders  the  trenches  from  receipt' 
the  'full  benefit  of  the  rains.  Whe  a 
separate  piece  of  ground  is  given  on  to 
this  useful  vegetable,  the  distance  >e- 
tween  the  trenches  should  be  from  4  j 
fe^t.  M. 

- - 

Studley  College  Agricultural  Journal. 

In  the  March  number  of  this  quart  ly 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  War  ck 
Castle  should  be  of  interest  to  those  ho 
have  been  at  this  School  of  Horticul  re 
or  intend  going  there.  A  rather  inter!; 
ing  chapter  is  that  on  “The  Struggl  cu 
Plants  with  Their  Environments.’  in 
which  W.  B.  Grove,  M.A.,  shows  f"' 
easy  it  is  to  make  a  mistake  concern;.; 
seeds  which  are  sowm  by  the  ways  n. 
Some  people  have  a  notion  that  if  cy 
sow  seeds  of  anything  on  the  hedgeb  k> 
or  by  the  wayside  that  they  will  grow  mi 
flourish.  The  chances  are  that  if  he 
seeds  are  not  eaten  by  birds  that  ey 
may  simply  germinate  and  then  give  -’er 
the  contest,  completely7  unable  to  conni 
in.  the  struggle  for  existence  -with  he 
manv  plants  which  already7  hold  po?7- 
sion.  Nevertheless,  we  do  find  foign 
plants  making  slight  headway  in  pies, 
though,  as  a  rule,  they7  have  got  to  nd 
the  ground  vacant  in  order  to  reach  he 
flowering  stage,  after  which  they  may’n- 
tirely7  disappear  again. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


The  thoughts  and  efforts  of  amateurs  and 
ardeners  generally  will  now  be  directed 
L  the  flower  garden  particularly.  The 
.ilder  weather  has  made  outdoor  operations 
lore  pleasant,  and  brought  out  the  flowers 
f  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses  in  abun- 
ance.  But  all  the  necessary  work  will  not 
g  in  the  flower  garden  only ;  there  are  so 
Lany  plants  to  provide  for  the  filling  of  the 
ads,  and  amongst  these  there  are 

iliums. 

More  Liliums  should  be  grown  in  the  open 
ower  borders  than  at-  the  present  time, 
he  bulbs  are  to  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
ate,  and  if  they  are  carefully  treated  they 
lay  be  lifted  and  replaced  with  success  for 
tree  years  in  succession  at  least ;  this  I 
ave  proved.  Fig.  1  shows  a  Lilium  bulb 
rowing  in  a  pot,  but  they  may  be  success- 
ully  grown  in',  and  then  lifted  from,  boxes, 
prefer  to  grow  them  in  pots  and  to  plunge 
le  pots  containing  the  bulbs  when  the  time 
omes  for  planting  to  be  done.  At  the  pre- 
ent  -time  the  new  stems  will  be,  growing 
reely  as  shown  in  Fig.  r,  and  where  the 
nibs  were  planted  low  in  the  pots,  as  shown 
t  A,  there  will  be  room  .left  for  a  top  dress- 
ag,-  as  shown  at  B.  This  should  be  ap- 
lied  in  the  form  of  lumpy,  turfy  loam, 
eat  and  sand  before  the  stem  roots  get  very 
mg. 
awns. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  make  new  lawns 
nd  sow  grass  seeds,  the  soil  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  without  delay.  Of  course,  it  is 
lways  a  wise  plan  to -dig  up  the  ground 
n  the  autumn  and  lay  down  drains  then,  if 
hese  are  necessary,  and  free  the  soil  from 
he  roots  of  coarse  weeds,  sticks  and  large 
tones.  Where  this  work  has  been  duly  at- 
ended  to,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the 
eception  of  the  seeds  now  will  consist  of 
orking  over  the  surface  so  as  to  pulverise 
ind  level  it.  In  this  column  next  week  I 
vill  give  some  useful  hints  on  the  sowing 
if  the  seeds. 

loses. 

The  pruning  of  Rose  trees  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  once;  and  where  climbing  Roses 
rave  been  unfastened  from  the  walls,  trel- 
ises,  or  pillars,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
"etying  the  branches,  so  disposing  the  latter 
hat  there  will  not  be  any  danger  of  over- 
:rowding  later  on. when  the  new  shoots  are 
growing  freely.  Green  aphis  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  make  their  appearance  on  the 
roung  tender  shoots,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
o  remain  there  will  seriously  cripple  the 
;rowth  and  cause  many  buds  to  be  mal- 
ormed.  Pinch  the  insects  between  the 
humb  and  forefinger,  especially  taking  care 
hat  the  winged  aphis  are  destroyed.  If 
lildew  infests  the  leaves,  scatter  some 
lowers  of  sulphur  on  the  affected  parts,  and  * 
>e  sure  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  of  climb- 
ng  varieties  which  are  planted  in  dry  bor¬ 
ders,  or  positions  where  the  rain  ■water  does 
pot  readily  reach,  do  not  suffer  from  over- 
.iryness. 

Saps  in  the  Flower  Beds. 

Closely  examine  these  borders  and  put  in 
fresh  plants  of  Polyanthuses,  Myosotis, 
Silenes,  Wallflowers  and  other  kinds  where 


Fig.  /. — Liliums  for  the 
flower  garden. 


Fig.  2. — Cleft  grafting. 


Fig.  3. — How  to  sow  Asparagus  seeds. 


any  plants  have  died.  Such  gaps  may  not 
be  very  noticeable  before  the  flowering 
period,  but  they  will  be  conspicuous  during 
the  latter  time. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Grafting;  Apples  and  Pears. 

This  is  very  interesting  work,  and  many 
persons  take  a  delight  in  putting  in  grafts 
on  both  young  and  old  trees.  There  are  now 
so  many  good  varieties  of  both  Apples  and 
Pears  that  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  and  space 
to  continue  to  grow  some  of  the  old  obsolete 
sorts.  Simple  modes  of  grafting  are  the 
best,  most  easily  accomplished  and  most  ef¬ 
fectual.  Grafting  means  the  uniting  of  a 
graft  or  scion  to  a  stock.  The  latter  should 
De  more  forward  in  growth  than  the  saion. 
It  is  an  important  point  that  the  bark  of  the 
scion  and  that  .of  the  stock  joins.  Where 
both  are  of  the  same  size  the  bark  on  both 
sides  will  fit  together  completely,  but  in  the 
case  of  large  stocks  this  is  impossible,  but 
the  bark  on  one  side  of  the  graft  must  fit 
the  bark  of  the  stock.  » 

In  Fig.  2,  1  shows  a  scion  as  cut  from  a 
tree.  2  shows  the  scion  prepared  for  inser¬ 
tion  where  cleft  grafting  is  done.  3  shows 
the  scions  fitted  to  the  stcck  and  after  being 
fastened  in  position  with  a  piece  of  soft 
matting  the  junction  of  stock  and  grafts 
must  be  covered  and  made  airtight  with  clay 
or  wax  as  shown  in  4. 

Grafting  clay  is  easilj'  prepared  by  mix¬ 
ing  with  soft  clay  some  chaff,  or  dry  horse 
manure.  But  wax  is  the  best  material  to 
use,  the  following  being  a  good  recipe, 
namely  :  yellow  wax,  ^  lb.  ;  turpentine, 
^  lb.  ;  Burgundy  pitch,  5  oz.  ;  and  mutton 
suet,  3  oz.  These  ingredients  should  be 
melted  together,  ard  when  cool  the  wax  will 
be  ready  for  use.  In  next  week’s  calendar 
I  will  give  some  more  illustrations  of  simple 
grafting  methods. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus. 

There  are  very  few  gardens  in  which  this 
popular  vegetable  is  not  grown.  But  as  a 
willing  horse  is  often  overworked,  so  are  the 
beds  of  Asparagus  overcut,  or  the  “  grass  ” 
is  cut  for  use  too  late  in  the  season,  and, 
consequently,  the  plants  suffer  and  deteri¬ 
orate,  and  it  is  necessary  to  form  new  beds 
Whether  these  new  beds  be  stocked  with 
young  plants,  or  seeds  be  sown,  care  should 
be  taken  to  select  a  position  in  the  garden 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  dry.  Naturally 
moist  ground  should  be  drained  beforehand. 
Three  rows  may  be  grown  on  a  bed  5  ft. 
wide,  the  alleys  being  15  in.  wide.  Fig.  3 
shows  how  to  form  shallow  drills  'n  which 
to  sow  the  seeds  The  latter  should  be 
placed  about  6  in.  apart  and  then  covered 
r  in.  deep.  This  will  allow  of  resultant 
alternate  plants  being  pulled  out  where  the 
germination  of  the  seeds  is  good. 

Forced  Rhubarb. 

Roots  which  have  been  forced  in  sheds  or 
other  structures  are  often  useless  for  replant¬ 
ing,  but  where  care  has  been  taken  of  them 
some  of  the  best  roots  may  be  planted  in  a 
reserve  garden,  and  then,  if  it  be  well 
treated,  it  will  come  in  useful  again  in  two 
years’  time.  Other  clumps,  which  have  been 
covered  in  the  beds  with  litter,  should  be 
uncovered  .as  soon  as  possible  ard  allowed 
to  grow  again  freely  during  the  summer. 
The  litter  is  generally  kept  on  too  long  and 
the  roots  are  unnecessary  weakened. 

Salads. 

Frequent  sowings  of  Mustard  and  Cress, 
Radishes  and  Lettuces  must  be  made  to  keep 
up  a  regular  supply  of  young  produce. 

Foxglove. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

A  Few  Good  Annuals. 

These  play  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the 
decoration  of  the  amateur’s  greenhouse  dui- 
mg  summer  and  autumn,  although  the  pro¬ 
fessional  cares  little  for  such  things. 
Amongst  the  best  may  be  mentioned 
Schizanthus  and  Torenias,  whilst  we  must 
not  forget  that  old  favourite  the  ..Cockscomb 
(Celosia  cristata),  whose  massive  heads  of 
crimson  are  both  curious  and  beautiful,  ar  d 
form  a  fine  relief  to  foliage  plants.  The 
secret  of  success  with  these  is  a  steady 
growth  and  abundance  of  air  and  light  to 
prevent  “legginess.”  If  not  already  done, 
seeds  may  be  sown  at  once. 

Pfopag-atmg  Bouvai’dias. 

Those  who  grow  these  beautiful  hard- 
wooded  plants  may  increase  their  stock  at 
any  time  during  the  spring  by  means  of  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  young  wood  taken  about  three 
or  four  inches  in  length  and.  severed  just 
beneath  a  joint,  or  the?  slips  may  be  taken 
with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood.  Several  may 
be  inserted  round  the  side  of  a  pot  of  sandy 
soil  and  struck  in  brisk  bottom  heat.  When 
they  have  rooted,  pot  off  singly  into  thumb- 
pots,  still  keeping  them  in  a  genial  atmo¬ 
sphere.  When  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  require  larger 
ones,  and  this  treatment  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  at  the  same  time  “  pinching  back  ” 
the  young  plants  judiciously  to  ensure  each 
having  seven,  or  eight  heads,  to  be  crowned 
later  on  with  a  cluster  of  dainty  blossoms. 

Rose  Pests  in  the  Greenhouse. 

Constant  syringing  amongst  the  pot  Roses 
should  now  be  indulged  ;n  to  ward  off  the 
attacks  of  red  spider  and  a  careful  scrutiny 
maintained  for  that  pest,  the  Rose  maggot. 
Fortunately,  this  latter  is  somewhat  easily 
detected,  and  when  the  young  leaves  curl  up 
unaccountably,  or  the  two  halves  join  to-' 
gether  as  though  by  some  adhesive  suu- 
stance,  rest  assured  that  “  master  maggot” 
has  there  taken  up  his  abode..  Lose  no  time 
in  dislodging  and  destroy’ ng  him  or  hi 
will  soon  find  his  way  to  the  flower  buds. 
Carefully  avoid  overcrowding  and  place  the 
pots  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  ,  for 
Roses  require  plenty  of  light  and  air  to 
bring  them  to  perfection. 

Mildew;  Its  Cause  and  Cure. 

When  Roses  are  subjected  to  rapid  changes 
of  temperature  (and  w’th  the  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  at  the  time  cf  writing 
this  is  siniewhat  difficult  to  avoid,  they  are 
liable  to  this  scourge,  and  when  this  occurs 
the  attested  parts  should  be  thickly  sprinkled 
with  powdered  sulphur.  This  should  be 
done  whilst  the  foliage  is  damp  ;  the  powder 
will  then  adhere,  and  next  day  may  be 
rinsed  off  by  means  of  the  ever-useful 
syringe. 

Primula  sirrersois. 

No  greenhouse  would  be  complete  without 
some  of  these  useful  plants  for  autumn  and 
winter  flowering,  and  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  seed  for  that  purpose.  Fill  a 
shallow  pan  with  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  finely-sifted  leaf  mould  and  one  part 
each  of  loam  and  silver  sand.  Press  the 
soil  firmly  and  thoroughly  moisten  by  im¬ 
mersing  the  pan  up>  to  its  rim  in  water  for 
a  time.  Allow  this  to  drain  well  and  sow 
the  seed  very  thinly.  Then  cover  the  pan 
with  a  sheet  of  whitewashed  glass  to  afford 
partial  shade  and  prevent  evaporation.  This, 
should  be  occasionally  wiped  dry,  and  if  the 
seed  has  been  sown  sparsely  enough,  the 
seedlings  may  remain  in  the  pan  until  large 
enough  to  prick  off  into  thumbs.  Should 
any  of  them  show  signs  of  damping  off,  re¬ 
move  the  survivors  at  once  into  fresh  com¬ 
post  and  keep  shaded  for  a  few  days.  Re¬ 
move  later  on  by  degrees  to  the  cold  frame 
to  ensure  a  sturdy  and  robust  growth. 


The  Treatment  of  LMiums. 

;  Any  Liliums,  such  as  longiflqrum,  land- 
folium  or  auratum,  that  have  been  potted 
and  plunged  outside  in  ashes  (the  best 
method)  to  ensure  root  formation  should 
now,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done,  be 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will' 
soon  make  rapid  growth.  Of  auratum,. the 
variety  known,  as  auratum  rubro-vittatum 
is,  by  far  the  most  handsome,  with  its  shell¬ 
like  white  flowers,  spotted  with  crimson  ar.d 
a  band  of  the  same  colour  running  down  the 
centre  of  each  petal.  The  bulbs  are  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  the  type  and  cost  more, 
but  they  justify  the  extra  expenditure. 

A  mulching  of  good,  rich  soil  may  now 
be  given,  leaving  rcom,  however,  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  supply  when  the  flower  buds  show. 
When  rot  absolutely  necessary  (as  for  show 
or  exhibition  purposes)  it  is  better  not  to 
over-feed  Liliums  with  strong  artificial 
fertilisers,  as  I  .am  of  opinion  that  {.his  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  the  im¬ 
ported  bulbs  become  useless  after  one  season 
of  pot  culture. 

Hydrangea  hortensis. 

The  best  Hydrangeas  for  the  greenhouse 
are  those  having  but  one  huge  truss  of  blos¬ 
soms  on  a  single  stem,  and  to  procure  these 
it  is  necessary  to  take  cuttings  annually, 
and  next  year’s  supply  may  be  taken  in  hand 
now.  Select  young  shoots  that  are  not  show¬ 
ing  for  bloom,  cut  below  a  joint,  and  strip 
off  the  bottommost  leaves.  Insert  singly  in 
small  pots  and  plunge  in  the  propagator. 
They  will  soon  strike,  and  as  they  fill  the 
pot;  with  roots  must  be  transferred  to  larger 
ones.  Ripen  during  August  and  September 
by  placing  outside  on  slates  or  ashes.  These 
form  better  plants  than  autumn  struck  cut¬ 
tings,  and  do  not  require  the  space  of  the 
bush  specimens  we  see  in  tubs  or.  boxes. 

1  hese  flowers,  it  is  said,  assume  a  bluish 
tinge  if  alum  is  added  to  the  water. 

- G.  A.  F. 

Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

iYiiltiSrsia  vcsillaria. 

There  .are  few  Orchids  that  make  a  finer 
display  than  the  varieties  of  M.  vex-illaria 
when  in.  bloom.  They  '.are  well  suited  for 
amateur  cultivators'  that  can  maintain  an 
intermediate  bouse  temperature  throughout 
the  •year-’-thait  'is,  -normal  conditions' of  about 
55  degrees  during  the  winter  months.  They 
are  often  classed  as  ocol-bouse  Orchids,  but 
although  they  are  very  well  suited  among 
the  Odomtogilossoms  through  the  summer 
months,  I  consider  they  require  warmer  and 
somewhat  drier  conditions  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  at  which  period  they  are  in  a  more  or 
less  active  state  of  growth.  At  the  present 
season,  the  piants  .are  at  the  stage  when  the 
new  pseudo-bulb  commences  to  .form  at  the 
blase  of  the  developing  growth;  the  flower- 
spikes  will  also  be  making  their  appearance; 
At  this  -stage  the  new  reefs  are  produced,  and 
any  re-potitdng  requirements  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to  at  this  stage,  or  as  soon  as  the 
roofs  are  observed  being  emitted  from  the 
base  of  the  new  growths. 

Re-potting-. 

In  re-potting  the  plants  may  be  carefully 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  shaking  away  the 
potting  'Cam-post.  When  this  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  any  dead  roots  and  decaying  matter 
about  the  'base  of  the  plants  should  be  cut 
away.  The  pots  selected  should  be  amply 
large  to  contain  the  pl-ant  comfortably  ;  fill 
to  about  cne-hialf  their  depth  with  clean 
drainage.  Either  broken-  crocks  or  chopped 
bracken  'roots  a, re  suitable  for  this  purnose. 
The  -potting  compost  may  consist  of  about 
equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat,  broken  (drv) 
leaves  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss.  Suffi¬ 
cient  broken  crocks  or  rough  sand  should 
be  mixed  with  the.  compost  to  render  the 
whole  porous.  The  compost  should  be 
pressed  firm  but  not  hard  about  the  roots  of 


the  plants,  and  when  comgleted  ft  should  t 
so  arranged  that  it  is  mounding  slight 
to  the  centre.  Take  care  not  to  bury  tl 
base  of  the  developing  growth  with  the  po 
hi  ng  compost,  _or  there  will  be  a  danger  c 
damping,  should  there  by  any  chance  be  a 
excessive  accumulation  of  moisture  abou 
them. . 

After  Treatment. 

As  soon  as  re -potting  is  completed  vatc 
•  with  rain  water  poured  through  a  med 
rafely  coarse  rose  on  the  water-can,  wettin 
the  compost  through.  The  plants  should  1 
staged  in  a  position  reasonably  close  to  tl 
glass,  buit  must  be  carefully  shaded  fro; 
even  glaring  light  unt’l  the  roots  becom 
established  in  the  new  compost.  The  atm. 
sphere  should  also  be  retained  in  a  met 
condition  about  the  plants,  and  the  fiocr 
staging  and  space  between  the  pot-s  shoul 
be  frequently  damped  when  the  outside  go: 
ditions  are  favourable.  In  bright  weatht 
light  spraying  overhead  will  be  found  ben- 
ficia.1,  but  any  overhead  syringing  should  1 
done  'sufficiently  early  in  the  day  to  perm 
of  the  foliage  becoming  dry  before  the  co 
evening  temperatures  are  reached. 

Fine  Varieties. 

There  are  several  varieties  among  M.  vexi 
laria,  the  most  beautiful  of  al.l  being  i 
v.  Mamoria  G.  D.  Owen.  This  variety  h. 
a  blotch  in  the  centre  that  represents  a  mot 
on  the  wing.  It  is  a  most  rare,  and  thus  c 
expensive,  plant.  The  beautiful  hybrid  1 
bleuiarta  may  be  -grown  under  the  same  co: 
ditions  as  M.  vexillaria.  It  is  a  charmir 
plant,  cf  vigorous  constitution,  and  is  wort; 
of  every  consideration. 

Insect  Pests. 

The  greatest  pests  to  be  contended  vi’ 
in  this  class  of  plants  are  the  small  yello 
Thrips.  Dipping  in  X.L.  All  wash  is  n 
at  all  a  bad  plan  a  few  days  previously 
re-potting.  I  would  advise  spraying  wi 
this  wash  at  regular  intervals.  Select 
bright  day  for  the  purpose,  so  that  tl 
foliage  may  become  dry  within  a  reasonab 
time.  We  practice  this  method  in  all  01 
houses,  and  it  proves  most  effectual  in  kee: 
ing  all  insect  pests  in  check. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- ^4 - 

Colours  and  Scents  of  Flowers. 

Dr.  Corbett  recently  lectured  very  ii 
terestingly  before  the  members  of  lb 
Doncaster  Gardeners’  and  Amateur  Ga 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  0 
“  The  Colours  and  Scents  of  Flowers. 
Insects  learned  by  experience,  he  saic 
that  bright  colours  meant  the  food  the 
wanted.  In  the  close  competition  th; 
went  on,  generation  after  generation  wer 
on  producing  brightly  coloured  whorl 
and  leaves  would  in  the  natural  cours 
become  more  and  more  attractive 
Flowers,  in  their  long  course  of  develop 
ment,  had  discovered  that  it  was  advi: 
able  to  throw  out  some  bait,  and  many  c 
them  secreted  little  sweet  drops  of  liquid 
and,  if  they  noticed,  in  all  -specialise 
flowers,  the  colour  and  scent  led  toward 
the  nectary,  and  past  the  reproductiv 
organs  en  route.  In  all  sweet-scente 
flowers  the  sweet  scents  meant  swe< 
honey.  Insects  did  not  care  for  the  seer 
itself;  but  they  had  learned  that  wher 
there  was  sweet  scent  there  was  hone} 
Colour  and  scent  in  flowers  were  pure  ac 
vertisements,  but  there  were  genuine  ac 
vertisements  and  fraudulent  ones  i 
flowers  as  well  as  in  human  affairs.  Som 
flowers  were  great  swindlers.  They  a 
tracted  insects  with  their  most  beautifr 
colours,  and  they  provided  no  nectar ;  an 
one  of  the  greatest  offenders  was  the  cori 
field  Poppy. 
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Address:  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
orld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 

,ver  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
.ould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
,e  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
,  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
is  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
epare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
\  awing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
is  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


t»mrnTrr'STd *  * 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


35.  Hot  Water  Plant. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  name 
c  a  pretty  flowering  plant  commonly  called 
fat  Water  Plant,  and  if  it  is  raised  from 
sd,  or  how  propagated,  and  also  if  it  is 
pper  to  water  it  with  hot  water,  as  the 
!me  by  which  it  is  known  appears  to  sug- 
*t?  (J.  T.  Reddish,  Lincolnshire.) 
vVe  do  not  know  a  plant  under  the  name 
m  mention.  You  did  not  tell  us  where  you 
4  the  name.  We  fear  it  is  only  a  local 
rme,  or  one  that  has  recently  been  given, 
bur  best  plan  wpuld  have  been  to  have  sent 
i  a  specimen,  and  then  we  should  have  been 
tie  to  get  some  idea  of  what  you  know  as 
t';  Hot  WTater  Plant.  If  you  can  spare  a 
prfeot  leaf,  we  will  name  it  for  you  if  it 
iin  any  way  well  known.  There  are  many 
fints  that  live  in  hot  water,  if  you  mean 
pints  that  would  grow  in  a  temperature  of 
1  degs.  to  90  degs. 

I  36.  Bulbs  Not  Flowering:. 


4t  the  beginning  of  the  season  I  wrote  for 
apuanitdty  of  bulbs  to  a  dealer,  and  amongst 
ciers  I  have  a  quantity  of  bulbs  of  which 
Lend  you  a  sample.  Will  you  kindly  say 
v.at  it  is.  From  the  way  they  come  up  I 
trnght  they  were  a  kind  of  Tulip,  but  there 
inot  one  of  them  flowering.  The  roofs  are 
vy  strong,  and  they  look  healthy  and  very 
petty,  but  no  flowers.  (Nemo,  Lancs.) 

The  plant  you  sent  us  does  lcok  like  some 
<  the  late-flowering  Tulips  in  their  early 
:.ges,  but  we  take  it  to  be  a  small  bulb  of 
'3  Capie  Hyacinth,  and  scarcely  half  big 
ough  to  flower.  This  would  be  Galtonia 
odicans,  but  the  bulbs  were  altogether  too 
gall  to  put  into  p>ots  for  flowering.  It 
1  uld  have  been  better  if  you  had  planted 
t  m  out  'in  a  sunny  border  to  attain  flower- 
ip  size.  If  your  soil  is  heavy  spread  a  good 
camtity  of  leaf  mould  and  sand  on  the  sur- 
f  e,  dig  it  over  to  mix  them  with  the  soil, 
ad  then  plant  the  bulbs  about  5  in.  or  6  in. 
<$p.  The  bulb  you  sent  was  healthy  and 
riking  vigorous  growth.  All  that  you  can 
c  with  them  now  is  to  let  them  complete 
t  ir  growth,  either  in  a  greenhouse  cr  in  a 
cd  frame.  Keep  them  well  watered  while 
t  leaves  remain  fresh  and  gradually  with- 
it  d  water  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yel- 
ly.  That  wall  not  happen  until  well  on  in 
snmer.  Possibly  you  only  sent  us  a  small 
b  b,  and  if  so  some  of  them  may  yet  be 
ge  enough  to  flower.  We  know  that  many 
til  bulbs  of  this  plant  are  put  on  the  mar- 
but  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  those  unac- 
linted  wiith  the  plant.  When  they  attain 


full  size  in  the  open  ground  they  will  send 
up  a  stem  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  or  more,  bearing 
a  long  raceme  of  white,  bell-shaped,  droop¬ 
ing  flowers. 

2737.  Daffodils  and  Tulips  Unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Can  you  oblige  me  with  the  cause  of  the 
foliage  of  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  etc.,  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  boxes  and  pots  before  they  get 
fully  grown  and  the  blooms  expanded? 
They  were  covered  with  about  4  in.  of  ashes 
and  planted  in  a  mixture  of  Kent  loam,  leaf 
mould,  silver  and  sea  sand.  I  treated  them 
in  the  usual  way  on  bringing  them  into  heat 
for  forcing.  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  the  sea 
sand  or  too  many  ashes  have  been  put  on 
them.  I  also  wish  to  know  the  cause  of 
bulbs,  especially  Tulips,  not  rooting  suffi¬ 
ciently.  In  fact,  some  Tulips  have  no  roots 
when  taken  out  of  the  boxes,  therefore  I  got 
only  a  small  bloom  from  them.  (J.  S.  G., 
Durham.) 

We  think  it  is  due  to  some  error  of  culti¬ 
vation  that  the  leaves  of  your  Daffodils  are 
hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  boxes  and  pots. 
You  have  probably  kept  them  in  too  high  a 
temperature  with  the  idea  of  bringing  them 
on  rapidly,  or  they  were  too  far  away  from 
the  glass.  Both  of  these  conditions  would 
cause  the  leaves  to  get  long  and  fall  over. 
Daffodils  are  rather  peculiar  subjects  to 
force,  and  they  should  not  be  pressed  too 
hard  in  the  early  stages,  but  kept  cool  and 
near  the  glass  until  the  flower  scapes  are 
well  advanced.  You  could  then  apply  more 
heat  with  the  object  of  bringing  them  on  ear¬ 
lier.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  you  must  also  give  plenty  of  ventila¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  see  that  the  depth  of  ashes 
over  them  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  unless  j'ou  allowed  the 
leaves  to  attain  too  great  a  length  before  you 
uncovered  them  ;  ncr  do  we  think  that  the 
sea  sand  was  in  any  way  against  them.  We 
think  if  you  pay  special  attention  to  these 
particulars  another  year  that  you  will  be 
more  successful.  There  are  various  causes  why 
the  Tulips  have  not  rooted  properly.  For 
instance,  you  may  have  put  them  into  heat 
before  roots  were  properly  developed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bulbs  might  be  infested 
with  the  bulb  mite,  or  some  fungoid  disease. 
You  only  got  a  small  bloom  because  that  was 
entirely'  due  to  the  reserve  matter  stored  up 
in  the  scales  of  the  bulb  itself  without  the 
assistance  of  roots.  If  you  have  a  lens  jrou 
can  inspect  the  bulbs  between  the  scales  to 
see  if  there  are  any  mites,  or  }Tou  could  send 
bulbs  to  us.  A  good  plan  with  bulbs  in¬ 


tended  for  forcing  is  to  pot  them  up  early, 
say  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
plunge  them  in  ashes  out  of  doors,  where 
they  will  be  exposed  to  the  weather  and  the 
rainfall.  They  should  also  be  fully  exposed 
to  sunshine  in  any  cold  shaded  position. 

2738.  Treatment  of  Boronia  after 

Flowering'. 

I  have  two  plants  of  Boroaia  which  have 
just  finished  blooming,  and  now  the  tiny 
leaves  at  the  base  of  the  plant  are  turning 
yellow.  They  are  rather  pet  bound.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  1  ought  to  repot  them,  and 
give  directions  how  to  treat  them  to  secure 
their  blooming  next  year  ?  (Waratah, 
Devon.) 

You  should  now  cut  back  last  year’s 
straggling  shoots  about  half  their  length, 
cutting  them  so  as  to  make  a  compact  and 
symmetrical  bush.  Then  keep  the  plant  on 
the  dry  side  until  growth  commences  again, 
but  encourage  this  by  syringing  the  plants 
and  see  that  the  soil  does  not  get  too  dry. 
It  is  just  possible  that  you  have  been  allow¬ 
ing  your  plants  to  get  on  the  dry  side  and 
that  is  a  mistake,  especially  when  they'  are 
in  bloom.  They  belong  to  a  class  of  plants 
like  the  Heaths  and  must  always  be  kept 
steadily  moist,  but  never  sodden.  More 
water  will  be  necessary  when  the  young 
shoots  begin  to  push  out.  When  the  shoots 
are  about  full  grown,  is  the  best  time  to  re¬ 
pot.  After  a  fortnight  to  get  established  in 
the  greenhouse  you  should  harden  them  off 
by  standing  them  in  a  half  shady  position 
outside  for  a  week.  After  that  you  can  stand 
them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  from  some  time  in  July  till  the  middle 
of  September,  when  you  can  return  the  plants 
to  the  greenhouse.  The  best  soil  for  potting 
Boron ias  would  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  peat  and  loam,  with  one-sixth  part  of 
sand.  Borne  cultivators  use  fibrous  peat  and 
sand  only.  You  should  pot  firmly  in  order 
to  make  the  new  material  bind  with  the  old, 
otherwise  the  water  will  run  awaj'  by  the 
fresh-soil,  leaving  all  the  centre  dry.  You 
will  thus  see  that  we  advise  you  to  prune 
to  encourage  growth  until  the  shcots  are 
nearly  finished,  then  to  summer  the  plants 
out  of  dcors  and  tqke  them  inside  before 
there  is  any  danger  of  frost. 

2739.  Raising  Cyclamen. 

(1)  Will  j'ou  kindly  tell  a  new  reader  the 
best  way  to  grow  Cyclamen  from  seed  to 
flowering  stage,  and  about  the  resting 
period-?  I  could  command  a  temperature  of 
50  degs.  during  the  winter  months.  (2)  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  difference  in  quality 
of  seed  in  Carter’s  2s.  6d.  and  is.  packets, 
cr  is  it  only  a  matter  of  quantity?  Any' 
hints  as  to  their  culture  would  be  much 
appreciated.  (H.  R.,  Kent.) 

(1)  You  should  sow  the  seeds  some  time  in 
the  autumn,  say,  during  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber.  Possibly  you  would  even  succeed  better 
by  sowing  in  September,  so  that  your  plants 
may  get  some  size  before  winter.  If  jrcu 
can  command  a  temperature  of  55  degs.  to 
60  degs.  the  seed  will  germinate  all  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  will  make 
a  suitable  compost,  using  sufficient  sand  to 
make  it  porous.  You  may  sow  in  seed  pans 
or  boxes,  practically  planting  each  seed  1  in. 
from  another.  Keep  the  boxes  or.  pans  in  a 
warm  situation  till  the  first  leaf  comes  above 
the  soil,  then  stand  them  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass.  Lcok  after  them  in  the  matter  of 
watering,  not  keeping  them  sodden,  but  just 
medst.  When  the  plants  have  made  a  few 
leaves  with  a  small  corm  they  should  be 
potted  off  separately  in  3  in.  pots,  and  then 
stood  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  If  carefully 
lcoked  after  they  should  be  readjr  for  an¬ 
other  shift  into  5  in.  pots  some  time  in  Tulv. 
During  the  heat  cf  summer  or  bright  sun¬ 
shine  the  plants  should  be  shaded  by  means 
of  some  tiffany  or  other  thin  material  that 
will  just  break  the  force  of  the  sun.  They 
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should  be  looked  after  every  day  for  water¬ 
ing  and  shading,  removing  the  Latter  when 
the  sun  gets  feeble  in  the  afternoon.  When 
putting  them  into  5  in.  pots  use  a  compost  of 
loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts.  The 
corms  should  just  be  half  buried,  so  that  the 
crown  will  be  quite  clear  of  the  soil  to  avoid 
damping  the  flower  buds  which  will  come 
later.  On  the  afternoon  of  fine  days  syringe 
the  plants  to  keep  them  clear  of  insects.- 
Their  worst  enemies  are  green  fly,  thr.ip-s  and 
red  spider.  Fumigation  will  destroy  the  two 
former,  but  if  red  spider  is  allowed  to  get 
a  footing,  you  should  dip  the  plants  in  a 
strong  solution  of  soapy  water  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  next  morning  wash  them 
with  clean  water.  You  will  see  that  we  have 
said  nothing  about  resting.  Cyclamens 
should  not  be  rested,  but  kept  growing  slowly 
and  steadily  from  the  time  the  seeds  ger¬ 
minate  till  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  Fifty 
degrees  during  winter  time  will  be  quite 
sufficient  as  a  night  temperature.  We  have 
seen  them  do  well  where  only  45  degs.  were 
maintained.  If  you  follow  out  these  parta- 
culars  you  should  have  a  good  display  of 
bloom  from  November  onwards.  Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  sow  seeds  again,  throwing 
away  the  old  plants,  as  -the  seedlings  give 
the  largest  blooms.  (2)  The  difference  in 
price  of  the  packets  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
quantity. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2740.  Points  of  a  Show  Auricula. 

Allow  me  as  a  constant  reader  to  make  a 
suggestion.  If  you  cou-ld  take  each  week  one 
flower,  vegetable  or  fruit  and  analyse  the 
points  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  judging 
for  exhibition,  together  with  the  various 
characteristics  which  would  be  counted 
against  an  award,  I  feel  it  would  give  your- 
readers  pleasure.  These  things  are  hard  to 
come  by  except  by  experience.  For  instance, 
what  are  the  points  of  a  show  Auricula  and 
the  various  peculiarities  of  the  sections?  (FI. 
E.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

The  points  of  a  good  show  Auricula  are 
various.  Your  chief  difficulty  will  be  to  gain 
knowledge  of  the  sections,  unless  you  get 
plants  representing  each  and  grow  them,  or 
have  access  to  a  garden  or  nursery  where 
they  are  properly  grown.  For  instance,  you 
will  have  to  learn  the  cultivation,  so  that  the 
plants  will  get  properly  sheltered  both  in 
summer,  winter  and  spring,  and  repotted 
when  this  becomes  necessary.  The  sections 
of  show  Auricula  'are  seifs,  green-edged, 
grey-edged,  white-edged,  and  the  alpines. 
The  l-afcter  are  really  show  Auriculas,  but 
the  term  show  is  meant  to  cover  only  those 
sections  first  mentioned.  _  Show  Auriculas 
are  characterised  by  having  more  or  less 
mea-lly  leaves.  There  is  also  a  zone  of  meal 
or  farina,  termed  the  paste,  on  a  zone  sur¬ 
rounding  the  throat  of  the  flower.  If  the 
variety  is  a  self,  all  the  rest  of  the  bloom  is 
o-f  one  uniform  colour.  The  green-edged 
has  the  paste,  followed  b}'  a  zone  or  five 
blotches  of  a  very  dark  colour,  then  the  rest 
of  the  flower  is  green-  The  grey-edged 
flower  has  the  paste,  the  usual  dark  body 
colour,  but  the  green  edge  is  furnished  with 
a  than  coating  of  meal.  The  white-edged 
Auricula  differs  only  from  the  last-named  in 
having  a  dense  coating  of  meal  on  the  edge, 
so  that  it  appears  white.  The  alpine  Auri¬ 
cula  is  separated  f-rrltn  the  show  Auricula  by 
having  no  meal  on  either  the  leaves  or  the 
flowers.  Instead  of  paste .  there  is  a  zone 
either  yello-w  or  white.  Thus  is  followed  by 
a  dark  zone  of  some  colour  gradually  fading 
to  a  lighter  hue  near  the  edge.  Practically 
there  are  only  two  sections  in  the  -alpine 
Auricula,  namely,  one  with  a  golden  eye  -and 
the  other  with  white.  Some  o-f  the  varieties, 
however,  -mav  have  a  pale  lemon  zone  when 
the  flower  first  opens,  fading  to  a  creamy 
white  afterwards.  Usually  only  one  strong 


crown  is  allowed  to  an  Auricula  in-tended 
fo-r  exhibition  with  one  -truss  of  flowers.  The 
stems  should,  of  course,  be  stout  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  flowers  large  an-d  fla-t.  Now  these 
are  the  goo-d  points  you  look  fox  in  an  Auri¬ 
cula,  and  in  proportion,  as  they  fall  away  in 
conforming  to  any  one  of  these  points,  so 
they  would  be  regarded  inferior  to  that  ex¬ 
tent.  If  the  flowers  are  very  Large  and  too 
numerous  on  a  truss  it  may  be  necessary 
sometimes  to  remove  a'  flower  or  two  to  allow 
those  that  remain  to  become  flat.  In  the 
matter  of  culture  they  should  be  sufficiently 
ventilated  -to  prevent  the  drawing  either  o-f 
the  leaves  or  flower  stems,  and  they  must  be 
carefully  looked  after  to  see  that  green  fly 
does  not  -infest  the  flower  buds  either  before 
or  af-ter  opening,  otherwise  they  will  soon, 
get  damaged.  We  shall  bear  your  suggestion 
in  mind  and  refer  to  other  things  when  space 
permits.  You  could,  of  course,  remind  us 
occasionally  about  subjects  in  which  you  are 
more  particularly  interested. 

2  7  41.  Sowing  Sweet  Peas. 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  in  your 
next  issue  the  following  items  ?  I  am  going 
to  sow  abou-t  twenty  sorts  of  Sweet  Peas, 
giant  ones,  in  rings  round  the  garden  walks. 

1  should  like  to  know  which  are  the  bes-t  sorts 
an-d  also  colours.  Also  ho-w  many  seeds 
would  it  take  in  each  ring,  and  what  dis¬ 
tance  to  put  each  seed  apart  ?  What  is  the 
-depth  to  sow  them?  Also,  what  size  of  ring 
would  look  nice,  and  what  distance  apart 
each  ring?  In  some  parts  where  I  am  put¬ 
ting  them  they  will  be  shaded  by  some 
boughs  of  Apple  -trees.  ‘Will  they  do  all 
right  if  -they  are  shaded  a  little?  Of  course 
in  some  parts  I  get  plenty  o-f  sun.  A-m  I  to 
pu-t  much  manure  under  them  when  trench¬ 
ing  ?  When  had  I  better  sow  them  to  come 
in  for  July  and  August?  What  would  three 
Peas  come  to  if  I  was  to  put  three  of  a  good 
sort  in  one  ring?  (E.  J.  F.,  Montgomery¬ 
shire.) 

There  is  no  -limit  to  the  size  of  a  ring 
which 'you  may  make,  but  generally  speaking 
this  m-ay  vary  from  18  in-  to  3  ft.  in.  diame¬ 
ter.  The  seeds  could  .be  put  in  3  in.,  to  6  in. 
apart,  but  as  you  are  now  rather  late  in  sow¬ 
ing  them  it  would  be  safe  to  put  them  in  at 

2  in.  apart  -in  case  -some  of  them  failed  to 
come  up  or  get  eaten  by  birds  cr  slugs.  Some 
growers  can  make  a  big  bush  out  of  one 
plant,  but  that  seed  is  sown  in  a  pot  in  the 
autumn,  so  that  it  keeps  growing  all  through 
the  winter  in  a  pot,  being  shifted  on  when 
the  plant  gets  large.  You  can  take  out  a 
furrow  about  3  in,,  deep,  but  after  the  seeds 
are  sown  it  will  be  sufficient  if  you  cover 
them  with  1  in.  o-f '  .soil  as  they  will  com¬ 
mence  to  grow  sooner.  The  furrows  can,  o-f 
course,  be  filled  in  afterwards.  Each  ring 
should  be  6  ft.  distant  from  one  another. 
You  cannot  expect  them  to  grow  so  well 
where  they  are  s-haded  by  Apple  trees.  Cow 
or  horse  manure  may  be  used  freely.  When 
making  t-he  rings  -the  best  plan  would  be  to 
take  out  the  soil  to  a  depth  at  least  of  2  ft., 
then  -mix  a  good  quantity  of  well-decayed 
manure  with  the  soil  and  return  it  to  the 
holes.  Put  some  soil  without  manure  on  the 
top  of  this,  sow  the  seeds,  an-d  cover  them 
with  an  inch  of  soil.  We  do  not  believe  in 
late  sowing,  but  if  you  manage  these  rings 
properly  and  manure  well,  the  Peas  will 
keep  flowering  till  a  later  period  than  Au¬ 
gust.  Three  Peas  put  in  a  ring  would  make 
a  nice  clump  if  they  grow  well,  but  if  you 
had  sown  them  about  the  begin, ning  o-f  March 
they  would  have  done  much  better.  Thev  re¬ 
quire  a  long  time  to  get  established.  You 
can  remember  this  next  year.  We  have  se¬ 
lected  twenty  varieties,  one  for  each  leading 
colour  in  Sweet  Peas.  If  you  cannot  get  all 
of  them,  ask  your  seedsman  to  send  the  next 
best  shade  of  colour  which  he  has.  Thev  are 
King  Edward  VII.,  crimsony  John  Ingman, 
rose  and  carmine ;  Countess  Spencer,  pink; 


Navy  Blue,  dark  violet-blue ;  Mrs.  Collier, 
primrose-yellow ;  Dorothy  Eckfo-rd,  white 
Helen  Lewis,  orange ;  Lady  Grdsel  Hamil 
ton,  lavender ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
blush ;  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  mauve;  Blacl 
Kniighit,  maroon  and  bronze  ;  George  Gordon- 
magenta ;  Jean-nie  Gordon,  rose  -shadec 
cream ;  Helen  Pierce,  blue  and  netted 
America,  striped  red ;  Coccinea,  cerise 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  violet  and  purple 
Dainty,  white  with  pink  edge;  Princess  o, 
Wales,  striped  blue ;  S}'bil  Eckfcrd,  blush 
pink  on  a  lemon  ground. 


LAWNS. 

2742.  Method  of  Laying  Turves. 

Kindly  -tell  me  how  -to  put  down  turves  fo 
a  -lawn-,  and  which  is  the  best  way?  Alsc 
how  to  prepare  and  sow  grass  seed  fo 
lawns?  I  like  these  lawns  to  dry  quickl 
after  rain,,  not  holding  water.  (Perplexed 
Soms.) 

You  have  made  a  late  start  in  the  prepara 
tion  o-f  a  lawn,  although  it  can  still  be  dont 
Nevertheless,  if  yo-u  had  done  it  in  the  wn 
ter  time  you  could  have  gone  mere  d< 
liberafoly  about  it ;  then  the  soil  and  gras 
would  have  had  time  to  settle  before  growl 
commenced.  The  best  way  to  set  about 

is,  to  get  the  g-round  dug  equally  all  ore 
to  the  same  depth.  It  should  then  1 
levelled,  trodden  firm,  raked  smooth,  an 
the  turf  laid.  Properly  cut  turves  are  i 
the  form  o-f  rolls  1  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  Ion- 
They  wo-uld  be  delivered  to  you  in  this  forr 
so  that  after  the  soil  is  prepared  you  simp! 
unroll  these  turves  in  position  and  close  t- 
gether,  so  that  they  cover  tihe  ground.  T) 
next  pl-a-n  is  to-  set  someone  on  to  beat  tl 
turf  equally  all  over  with  what  is  known- ; 
a  -turf  beater.  This  consists  of  a  flat  pie 
of  wood  with  a  long  handle  which  a  mi 
may  hold  and  beat  down  the  turf  -level  wr 

it.  Grass  seed  if  obtained  from  a  seedsm; 
requires  no  preparation  whatever.  Y- 
could  let  him  know  the  character  of  yoi 
soil,  whether  heavy  o-r  light,  and  ask  f 
seeds  to  sow  a  certain  area  of  ground.  T. 
seeds  are  all  thoroughly  clean  in  the  seed 
men’s  warehouse,  and  if  you  ask  for  -a  ce 
tain  mixture,  then  all  you  have  got  to  c 
is  to  scatter  the  seeds  evenly  all  over  tl 
ground  so  that  no  place  is  too  thick 
coated  -and  no  place  is-  too  thin.  It  shou 
then  be  carefully  -raked  with  an  iron  ra1 
— or  finely  sifted  soil  could  be  prepared  f- 
the  purpose,  so  that  it  could  be  taken  rouv 
in  a  barrow  and  carefully  scattered  over  tl 
seeds  with  a  spade.  You  can  then  -roll  t: 
ground,  arid  see  that  birds  are  scared  aw; 
from  the  seeds  till  they  germinate.  If 
l-awn  is  evenly  prepared  in  this  way, 
should  not  hold  water  longer  than  is  natur 
to  it.  Some  people  use  a  bed  of  sand  unde 
neath  the  turf,  but  we  think  that  it  is 
great  mistake.  Sand  allows  the  water 
■run  -away  too  freely,  and  the  grass  so 
becomes  sickly  looking  for  want  of  moistun 
If  it  is  perfectly  levelled  or  sloped  to  o 
side,  -water  should  not  lie  long  upon  it.  11 
less  the  dr-ainage  is  bad.  If  the  soil 
naturally  wet  .a  drain  should  be  put  in  1 
fore  the  ground  is  levelled. 


HEDGES. 

2743.  Quick  and  Poplars  Mixed. 

A  yourjg  Quick  hedge  (two  years  old)  : 
planted  every  6  ft.  with  Lombardy  Popla  ■ 
I  am  told  these  latter  will  kill  the  hedi. 
Is. this  so?  It  is  very  much  exposed  be, 
and  I  want  as  much  shelter  as  I  can  g- 
(A.  E.  G.,  Lancs.) 

We  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  par 
who  isaid  that  the  Poplars  would  kill  t? 
Quick.  It  was  a  mistake  to  plant  two  si- 
.  jects  -in  mixture  which  grow  so  different- 
The  method  by  which  the  Poplars  will  H 
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the  Hawthorns  or  keep  them  very  much  in 
check  is  that  the  Poplars  grow  very  quickly, 
and  thus  shade  the  Hawthorns  unduly.  If 
in  deep  shade,  they  could  not  possibly  make 
such  good  growth  as  if  fully  exposed  to 
sunshine.  A  better  plan  would  have  been 
to  have  planted  Lombardy  Poplars  alone,  or 
else  to  have  made  a  double  hedge,  putting 
the  Lombardy  Poplars  next  the  wirad  and  the 
Hawthorns  in  a  single  line  inside.  You 
could  then  regulate  the  Poplars  every  year 
if  they  showed  any  inclination  to  overgrow 
the  Thorns.  It  will  take  a  number  of  years 
for  the  Hawthorns  to  reach  the  same  height 
as  you  may  allow  the  Poplars  to  be,  and 
even  then  we  do  not  see  what  you  would 
gain  by  having  the  two  trees  mixed  in  one 
fine.  We  think  it  a  better  plan  to  move 
the  Poplars  back  to  form  an  outer  hedge 
and  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  Thorn  hedge  with 
young  plants  of  the  same  kind.  After  the 
Thorns  have  reached  the  desired  height  the 
Lombardies  could  be  removed  if  you  liked. 
At  the  same  time  you  could  leave  them  for 
shelter  and  top  them  at  a  suitable  height. ~ 


ROSES. 

2744.  Pruning  a  Climbing  Devonien- 
sis. 

I  have  a  climbing  Devoniensis  Rose  tree 
which  was  planted  last  year  out  in  the  opan 
ground,  as  I  had  no  available  space  for  't, 
and  it  was  pruned  severely  to  o  in.  last 
April.  During  the  season-i  it  sent  up  three 
shoots  about  3  ft.  high,  but  no  flowers,  i 
have  again  replanted  it  by  some  trellis  work 
this  autumn,  and  since  then  two  of  the 
shoots  have  made  r  in.  of  growth,  while 
the  other  is  just  starting.  Is  it  advisable 
to  prune  these  shoots  or  not?  I  thought  if 
I  left  them,  two,  if  not  three,  of  the  shoots 
might  reach  the  top  of  the  6  ft.  trellis  work 
during  this  season  and  form  a  basis  for  next 
year.  (Perplexed,  Somerset.) 

It  was  a  mistake  not  to  get  that  combing 
Rose  into  its  permanent  position  at  first, 
because,  having  lifted  it  again  last  autumn, 
you  are  very  much  in  the  same  position  as 
when  you  started,  car  not  very  much  advan¬ 
ced.  Pruning  to  6  in.  was  rather  severe 
in  the  first  instance.  The  reason  why  climb¬ 
ing  Roses  are  cut  down  when  planted  is  to 
give  them  a  season  to  get  established,  to 
make  plerty  of  roots  and  develop  strong 
young  shoots  from  the  base.  They  cannot 
support  long  stems  the  first  year  after  plant¬ 
ing,  and  usually  linger  on  for  some  time. 
We.  doubt  very  much  whether  it  will  reach 
the  top  of  the  6  ft.  trellis  during  the  forth¬ 
coming  season.  We  should  cut  those  shoots 
back  to  18  in.,  to  encourage  growth  from 
the  base.  You  cat*  scarcely  expect  to  get 
Roses  upon  it  this  year  under  the  condi¬ 
tions.  All  Roses,  even  those  in  the  wild 
state,  require  to  get  thoroughly  established 
before  they  send  up  those  long  suckers  from 
the  base.  We  have  seen  Gloire  de  Dijon 
making  stems  16  ft.  in  length  during  a 
season,  but,  of  course,  it  had  been  well 
Established  before  that  was  possible. 

2745.  Pruning-  J.  B.  Clark. 

I  bought  two  Rose  tree's  named  J.  B. 
Clark  last  autumn.  Each  has  five  or  six 
stout  stems  from  4  ft.  to  1;  fit.  high.  Each 
stem,  I  presume,  has  onlv  borne  one  P.ose 
it  the  top,  and  is  now  beginning  to  send 
>ut  stout  shoots-.  Surelv  these  stems  have 
rot  finished  their  work  ?  I  shall  be  glad 
■o  know  how  to  prune  these  Roses.  Also  a 
few  pruning  notes  will  be  very  acceotable. 
Perplexed.  Somerset.) 

Those  being  bush  Roses,  vou  can  now 
irurv>  them  with  the  exoectation  of  getting 
mod  Roses  from  them  during  the  forthcomi¬ 
ng  summer,  especially  seeing  that  vou  plan¬ 
ed  them  last  autumn.  Each  of  those  stems 
C^.  4  ft-’  to  '  ft.  in  height,  we  presume, 
irise  from  the  ground.  Then  vou  should 
-ut  them  back  to  12  in.  These  shoots  will 


then  produce  stout  shoots  near  the  top  and 
will  bloom  an  July.  After  blooming,  you 
can  cut  off  the  flowers  with  a  small  portion 
of  stem,  cutting  to  a  good  side  bud.  You 
may  get  Roses  again  in  autumn  df  you  water 
them  well  to  encourage  a  good  second 
growth.  You  speak  about  the  stems  not 
having  finished  their  work.  You  would  get 
Roses  from  them,  no  doubt,  if  you  left  them 
full  length,  but  those  Roses  would  be  poor 
and  the  bushes  would  be  getting  out  of  hand 
by  another  season.  Next  year  you  will  have 
side  shoots  from  them  to  prune  back  to 
3  fin.  or  4  in.,  according  to  their  strength. 
Possibly,  also,  during  next  year — that  is, 
1909 — you  will  have  some  strong  shoots  from 
the  base.  They  should,  of  course,  be  cut 
back  to  12  in.,  and  you  will  get  Roses  from 
them  in  due  time.  When  the  bushes  get 
crowded,  stems  that  have  already  bloomed 
onfce  or  twice  could  be  cut  away  to  the  base, 
leaving  the  strong  young  ones  from  the 
bass  to  take  their  place.  Thus,  you  see, 
pruning  is  a  very  -  simple  matter  fif  you 
follow  it  out  systematically  from  year  to 
year. 

2746.  Treatment  of  Marechal  Niel. 

Could  you  kindly  give  me  some  of  your 
valuable  and  much  appreciated  hints  as  10 
how  to  manage  a  Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  the 
greenhouse  planted  last  season  for  trailing 
along  a  roof.  It  seems  fairly  healthy  at 
present,  but  some  of  the  leaves  are  dropping 
off.  Whether  this  is  right  at  this  time. of 
the  year  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  -Wish  it  to  do 
well.  (H.  E.  Dimsdale,  Leicestershire.) 

You  need  not  be  alarmed  at  leaves  drop¬ 
ping  off  Marechal  Niel  at  an}'  period  of  the 
year.  Rose  leaves  are  relatively  short-lived, 
especially  those  produced  during  winter  and 
those  oa  the  lower  part  of  the  stems.  They 
may  keep  dropping  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
but  so  long  as  they  are  clean  and  healthy 
you  need  not  be  alarmed  about  that.  The 
leading  stems  should  be  tied  in  almost  their 
full  length  along  the  roof  where  you  wish 
it  to  go.  If  there  are  side  branches  that 
can  evidently  be  laid  in,  do  so.  Badly 
placed  shoots,  and  those  where  too  crowded, 
may  be  cut  away.  During  the  season,  how¬ 
ever,  you  -may  expect  the  shoots  to  grow  out 
loosely  into  the  house,  but  as  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  flowers  from  them,  they  may  be  tied  in 
loosely  with  matting.  After  they  have 
flowered  you  can  out  them  hack  to  the  main 
stems,  and  fresh  shoots  will  be  developed 
that  will  fin  time  bloom.  In  a  cool  house, 
however,  the  best  way  is  to  let  them  ail 
grow  during  the  season)  for  which  there  is 
room,  and  then  fin  the  autumn,  when  they 
have  ceased  blooming,  you  can  cut  them  all 
back  regularly.  Other  shoots  will  then  push 
out  and  grow  more  or  less  rapidly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather,  until  thev  reach  the 
flowering  stage  i^  the  following  spring. 
Sometimes  you  w-ill  get  strong  suckers  or 
shoots  from  the  base,  and  you  should  alwavs 
make  a  point  of  saving  some  of  them  as  the 
main  shoots  for  future  years.  Marechal 
Niel  is  very  liable  to  canker  on  old  stems, 
and  if  you  have  young  ones  to  put  in  their 
place  it  does  not  signify  much  if  you  have 
to  cut  the  old  ones.  Unless  your  greenhouse 
is  meant  for  a  warm  one,  the  temperature 
during  winter  should  not  be  much,  if  anv, 
higher  than  40  degs.  This  makes  sure  of 
the  frost  being  keot  out  till  the  fire  can 
be  stirred  again  in  the  morning.  The  rflants 
rest  better  when  keDt  under  cool  conditions, 
and  start  away  regularly  in  spring  with  the 
rise  of  temperature. 


VEGETABLES. 

2747.  Rhubarb  that  has  been  Forced. 

A  number  of  us  have  been  arguing  this 
week  on  Rhubarb  growing,  and  we  should 
like  you  to  answer  the  following  in  your 
paper.  After  forcing  Rhubarb,  is  it  better 
to  plant  out  the  old  roots  in  a  plot  of  land 


for  three  years,  allowing  the  Rhubarb  to  die 
down  each  year,  or  to  put  the  roots  in  a 
heap,  just  icovering  them  with  soil  and 
leaving  them  for  the  same  length  of  time  ? 
From  which  plan  are  you  likely  to  get  the 
best  Rhubarb  when  you  come  to  force  them 
agairi  at  the  end  of  three  years?  Some  of 
us  who  have  tried  planting  them  out  say 
that  this  is  the  best  plan,  while  others  who 
have  tried  placing  them  in  a  heap  argue  that 
theirs  is  the  best.  (Enquirer,  Lancs.) 

Me  have  seen  Rhu'barb  roots  thrown  in  a 
heap,  we  presume  to  rot.  In  any  case,  that 
was  what  happened.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  only  the  plants  on  the  top  would  be 
alive,  and  possibly  not.  When  Rhubarb 
roots  have  been  forced  by  lifting  them  out 
of  the  ground  and  putting  them  in  a  warm 
house  they  are  very  much  weakened.  Three 
years  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  crowns  to 
be  again  in  a  condition  fit  for  forcing.  We 
should  rather  advocate  the  lifting  of  crowns 
that  have  not  been  forced  and  separating 
them  finto  small  pieces  for  making  new  plan¬ 
tations.  In  well-prepared  and  manured  land 
these  crowns  should  be  fit  for  forcing  after 
one  season’s  growth,  and  certainly  after  two. 
The  roots  that  have  been  forced  we  should 
throw  away,  as  ’t  could  not  pay  to  grow 
tnem  for  three  seasons  before  they  were 
again  fit  for  use.  We  should  say  that  in 
this  argumer/t  the  planting  out  of  the  crowns 
would  be  the  better  way  of  dealing  with 
them.  Rhubarb  can  only  improve  when 
it  has  plenty  of  space  to  send  down  ;ts 
roots  fin  the  soil  and  spread  out  its  leaves  on 
the  top.  Strong  Rhuharb  should  have  4  ft. 
between  the  lines  and  3  ft.  between  the 
plants. 

2748.  Mushrooms  in  Cellars. 

Being  a  reader  of  your  paper,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  you  for  information.  Be¬ 
neath  our  house  we  have  three  very  fine 
•cellars,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  I 
could  grow  some  splendid  Mushrooms  there¬ 
in-.  If  this  is  so,  would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  me  full  particulars,  such  as  soil, 
best  spawn,  attention,  water,  etc.  Also 
where,  near  Liverpool  if  -possible,  I  could 
get  the  spawn?  (B.  Langton,  Lancs.) 

It  rs  qu't©  possible  to  grow  Mushrooms  in 
the  cellars  beneath  the  house,  but  whether 
you  would  be  allowed  to  by  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  your  district  it  would  be  as 
well  to  ascertain.  This  plan  is  often  adop¬ 
ted,  but  usually  sanitary  authorities  inter¬ 
fere  when  the  cellars  are  beneath  dwelling 
houses.  You  should  collect  horse  manure, 
shaking  out  the  rougher  material  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  rest  in  a  heap  to  ferment.  It  should 
be  shaken  up  into  a  heap  and  then  turned  ;n 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
again  after  a  similar  -interval.  The  turning 
is  necessarv  to  prevent  the  manure  from 
burning.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  happen 
if  the  manure  gets  -rather  dry.  In  that  case 
a  little  watering  would  be  necessary,  by 
means  of  a  rosed  watering-pojt.  At  the  same 
time,  too  much  water  would  spoil  the  fer¬ 
mentation.  There  is  nothing  particular 
about  the  soil,  because  after  the  manure  has 
been  prepared  by  fermentirg  you  should 
spread  it  on  the  floor,  treading  it  down 
firmly  until  it  makes  a  bed  1  ft.  in  depth. 
Small  pieces  of  spawn  should  be  put  in  at 
intervals  of  4  in.  or  so  apart  all  over  the 
surface.  Before  doing  so,  vou  should  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  heat  is  rising  or  falling. 
About  90  degs.  is  the  highest  temperature 
that  may  be  allowed,  but  even  this  should 
be  falling  at  the  time  vou  spawn  the  bed. 
Indeed,  8;  -degs.  would  be  a  safer  figure,  to 
avoid  spoiling  the  spawn.  You  should  be 
able  to  get  spawn  from  Bees,  Ltd.,  Wap-ping 
Buildings,  Liverpool.  See  axsswer  to  next 
question  for  other  detail's. 

2749.  Growing-  Mushrooms. 

I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
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answer  the  following  questions.  What  steps 
I  should  take  from  start  to  finish  to  grow 
Mushrooms  in  a  dark  vault,  and  also  what 
precautions  to  take  ?  1  am  anxious  to  make 

a  trial  m  the  small  vault  first  shown  on  the 
accampahyliyg  plan,  where  there  is  no  drip 
and  the  temperature  pretty  even.  It  lays 
under  a  hill  in  a  sheltered  position  facing 
south.  One  of  the  vaults  is  honeycombed 
with  brick  wine  racks.  Would  these  do  for 
laying  beds  in  for  producing  Mushrooms  out 
of  season?  The  secorad  cellar  is  a  large 
open  one,  like  a  square  room,  and  'has  two 
windows  at  the  one  end  only.  Would  you 
advise  flat  beds  or  slanting  from  the  centre, 
as  shown  in  my  sketch,  and  where  is  the 
best  place  to  get  good  spawn  ?  I  have  never 
attempted  to  grow  Mushrooms  before.  Per¬ 
haps  ycu  will  kindly  answer  me,  and  more 
fully  than  you  would  one  with  some  ex¬ 
perience.  (Novice,  Hereford.) 

We  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  begin 
the  experiment  in  ithe  smaller  vault,  making 
up  a  bed  about  1  ft.  in  depth..  The  plan 
is  to  collect  horse  manure  as  you  can  get  it, 
and  to  lay  it  in  an  open  shed,  if  possible, 
to  keep  off  rain.  Some  people  prepare  the 
manure  in  the  open  air.  In  any  case,  when¬ 
ever  you  have  got  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
it  gathered  together,  you  should  throw  >t 
up  in  a  heap  to  let  it  ferment.  Turn  this 
heap,  making  a  fresh  one  out  of  it  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  and  repeat  't 
in  the  course  of  other  three  days.  By  this 
fermentation  you  will  get  rid  of  an  excess 
of  heat,  when  you  cais  proceed  to  make  up 
a  bed.  Lay  it  on  regularly  and  then  tread 
it  down  firmly  till  it  is  1  ft.  in  depth.  You 
will  require  a  thermometer  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  until  you  get  experienced  m  the 
making  up  of  beds.  The  heat  will  first  rise 
high  and  then  begin  to  sink.  When  it  has 
sunk  to  go  degs.  or  85  degs.,  you  can  then 
spawn  the  bed.  Break  up  the  spawn  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and 
plant  them  in  the  manure,  4  in.  to  6  in.  apart. 
About  a  week  afterwards  cover  the  bed  with 
a  layer  of  moist  soil,  beating  it  down  firmly 
on  the  manure  with  the  back  of  the  spade. 
The  Mushrooms  should  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  course  of  four,  five,  dr 
six  weeks.  When  this  is  the  stage  of  the 
first  bed,  you  can  then  make  up  another  to 
give  you  a  succession.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  demand  for  half-grown  Mushrooms, 
which  are  used  as  buttons ;  but  unless  you 
can  get 'a  higher  price  for  these  young  ores 
it'  would  be  "well  to  let  the  Mushrooms  get 
a  fair  size  before  you  gather  them.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  moist,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  manure  of  the  bed  getting 
dry.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  vaults  below  -ground.  If  small  beds 
are  made  up  in  the  rack  holes  shown  in  your 
■diagram,  the  manure  would  be  more  liable 
to  get  dry,  and  in  that  case  you  would  ha  -e 
to  give  a  watering  with  a  fine-rosed  water¬ 
ing-pot,  using  tepid  water,  just  after  you 
have  made  a  gathering  of  Mushrooms.  This 
watering  is  somewhat  troublesome  if  over¬ 
done,  but  a  little  experience  will  enable 
you  to  make  the  manure  just  sufficiently 
moist  to  give  rise  to  a  fresh  crop  of  Mush¬ 
rooms.  In  these  cellars,  and  also  in  the 
rack  holes,  the  beds  should  be  flat.  If 
these-places  are  underneath  inhabited  houses 
it  would  be  as  well  to  ascertain  whether  the 
local  sanitary  .authorities  would  permit  of 
its  being  done  before  you  commit  yourself 
to  any  great  expense.  In  ether  respects  we 
do  not  see  why  vou  should  not  succeed  1  n 
growing  quantities  of  Mushrooms  _  urdei 
those  conditions.  Be  careful  to  avoid  get¬ 
ting  manure  from  horses  which  have  re¬ 
cently  had  medicine,  as  that  would  inierfe-re 
with  the  success  of  the  Mushrooms.  Be  care¬ 
ful  -not  to  allow  the  manure  to  burn,  by 
turning  it  before  this  happens,  by  sprinklin'? 
the  manure  with  a  rosed  watering-pot  ’f 


necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  get¬ 
ting  the  manure  too  wet.  The  temperature 
should  be  relatively  low  before  the  Mush¬ 
rooms  are  developed.  Of  course,  no  light 
is  necessary  for  the  growing  of  Mushrooms, 
and  if  you  are  allowed  to  -carry  out  this 
project  you  should  commence  with  the  small 
room  or  vault.  You  can  get  good  -and  reli¬ 
able  Mushroom  spawn  from  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading;  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge ;  from  Messrs.  Baker, 
Ltd.,  Wolverhampton;  or  most  other  seeds¬ 
men  who  advertise  in  our  pages. 


FRUIT. 

2750.  Vines  and  Tomatos. 

.Can  I  grow  a  Vine  (black)  in  an  unheated 
house,  14  ft.  by  8  ft.,  span-roof,  in  which 
during  summer  are  Tomatos  and  where  ;n 
winter  I  can  store  anythdrg  which  does  not 
require  heat?  If  so,  will  you  please  name 
one  or  two  that  will  stand  the  winter  here, 
and  would  you  plant  the  canes  on  each  side 
in  the  middle  of  the  house,  or  at  one  end? 
(A.  E.  G.,  Lares.) 

There  -are  many  varieties  of  Vine  which 
you  can  g-row  in  an  -unheated  house,  or  even 
in  the  open  air,  for  most  Vines  are  hardy. 
The  fruiting  of  them  is  quite  -another  ques¬ 
tion.  You  could  grow  Black  Hamburgh  and 
ripen  the  Grapes  in  an  unheated  house. 
Reins  Olga  is  a  tawny  coloured  Grape  that 
will  even  ripen  out  of  doors.  Black  Cluster 
also  ripens  out  of  doors,  and  fruits  very 
well.  The  first  two  we  consider  the  best, 
and  you  can  pl-ant  them  in  any  part  of  the 
house  where  you  could  find  it  convenient. 
We  think  they  would  look  better  to  be  plan¬ 
ted  on  either  side  .of  the  house,  at  the  end, 
where  they  would  be  the  warmest  and  that 
would  be  the  furthest '  from  th©  door.  The 
reason  'why  we  should  advocate  putting  them 
to  one  end  is  to  leave  the  other  space  clear 
and  unshaded  for  the  sake  of  the  Tomatos. 
We  have  seen  a  large  house  with  -a  few 
Vines  in  it  and  Tomatos  all  over  the  fleer 
space,  but  while  keeping  the  Vines  suitably 
moist  it  hardly  does  justice  to  the  Tomatos, 
which  get  too  much  shade  on  the  one  h-and 
and  ar-e  kept  in  a  moist  atmosphere  when  a 
dry  one  would  be  more  suitable  to  their  wel¬ 
fare.  We  presume  that  you  get  as  much 
sunshine  at  the  end  of  the  house  as  in  the 
middle,  because  this  -is  of  importance  to 
Vines. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2751.  Black  Currant  Bud  IVJites. 

Having  read  ia(  a  recent  issue  that  you 
would  be  glad  to  receive  a  sample  of  the 
Bl-ack  Currant  pest  or  big  bud  blight,  which 
has  attacked  bushes  rather  severely  in  this 
neighbourhood,  I  herewith  send  you  a  sample 
which  I  have  dbtained  of  my  neighbour, 
who  has  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  fine 
bushes,  and  which  bore  very  fine  fru;t  rast 
year.  A  market  gardener  near  told  me  he 
had  to  destroy  four  acres  of  plantation  owing 
to  this  pest  last  year.  (W.  Hotbrovy, 
Beds.) 

We  are  much  obliged  for  the  samples  you 
sent  us,  and  which  are  evidently  very  plen¬ 
tiful.  It  would  be  to  your  neighbour’s  in¬ 
terest  to  keep  them  in  check  before  they 
spread  all  over  and  destroy  his  bushes.  We 
quite,  believe  that  a  market  gairdene-r  had  to 
destroy  four  -acres  of  plantation.  This  has 
frequently  been  happening  of  late  years. 
The  big  buds  should  be  cut  off  with  a  knife, 
or  some  of  the  worst  shoots  removed  alto¬ 
gether.  Then  another  w.ay  of  attacking  the 
mite  is  to  dust  the  bushes  with  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  sulphur  and  one  pa-rt  of  lime 
about  the  time  the  -mites  migrate  from  the 
old  bud-s-  to  the  young  ones.  This  com¬ 
mences  about  the  beginning  of  Jure,  -and 
may  continue  till  the  end  of  July,  so  that 


a  -dusting  of  sulphur  and  lime  would  de¬ 
stroy  great  numbers  of  the  mite.  Indeed 
it  is  the  best  remedy  which  has  yet  been 
discovered  for  this  pest. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

275  2.  Soot  aind  S'Sil^ate  of  Soda. 

I  have  a  small  greenhouse,  and  as  I  have 
rio  facilities  for  getting  rain  water  I  adopt 
the  following  plan  :  I  -have  a  small  tub 
holding  about  three  bucketfuls  of  water. 
These  I  fill  with  tap  water.  In  this  I  soak 
a  canvas  bag  containing  a-bout  a  gallon  to  I 
15  gallons  of  -soot  to  soften  the  water  and 
also  help  as  a  stimulant.  I  add  about  2  ozs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  This  I  -stir  up  once  or 
twice  a  day  for  -the  first  few  days,  then  let 
it  stand  and  settle.  The  solution  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  about  the  colour  of  fairly  strong  j 
tea.  *  I  put  about  half  a  pint  of  this  to  a 
bucket  of  tap  water  every  time  I  water  the! 
plants.  Is  this  too  much,  -and  would  it  be 
better  to  use  it  stronger,  say,  once  or  twice 
a  week,  -rather  than  give  the  quantity  1  do 
at  each  watering?  (H.  M.,  Yorks.) 

You  haYe  -used  two  substances  that  con¬ 
tain  nitrogen,  the  soot  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia,  which  is  nitrogen  in 
a,  certain  state  or  combination*.  Nitrate  of 
sod-a  also,  of  course,  contains  .-nitrogen.  The 
quantity  you  use  would  not  be  too  much  for 
certain  plants  ,at  particular  stages  of  growth, 
but  Ithiis,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  left  to 
your  discretion.  Plant’s  that  are  strong 
growers  and  will  t-ake  plenty  of  feeding  will 
not^  take  t-he  slightest  harm  with  this  fer¬ 
tiliser.  It  should  be  -applied  in  Ithe  earlier, 
rather  than  the  later,  stages  of  growth,  be¬ 
cause -it  encourages  the  growth  of  wood  and. 
leaves  rather  th-an  flowers.  Then,  again,  we 
should  not  apply  it  to-  Tomatos  until  the 
plants1  have  set  -at  least  one  bunch  of  fruit. 
This  steadies  growth,  ard  you  can  -then  feed. 
In  th<5  case  of  other  plants  you  will  have 
to  calculate  wha-t  -is  the  feeding  capacity. 
Once  a  week  shoul-d  -re-al-ly  be  sufficient  with 
the  manure  yo-u  mention  to  most  plants. 
Later  in  the  season,  when  you  wish  the 
plants  to  bloom  or  to  pass  away  into  the 
resting  stage,  then  you  should  leave  off 
feeding. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2753.  London  Shows. 

I  am  a  very  old  subscriber  to  your  paper, 
and  therefore  write  to  say  that  there  is  one 
thing  I  should  like  to  see  published  as  re¬ 
gards  London  florwer  shows  in  youir  paper, 
namely,  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  held. 
Vou  notify  when  they  are  over,  but  no  noti¬ 
fication  before,  and  so  the  result  -is  that  both 
I  and  numbers  o-f  people  I  know  never  see 
those  shows,  for  the  simple  reason  we  do 
not  know  when  they  are  to  be  held,  nor 
whether  ,in  London,  ror  for  how  many  days 
open.  -I  am  only  an  amateur  in  gardening, 
the  same  as  numbers  I  know  who  subscribe 
to  yotur  valuable  paper,  but  for  all  that  we 
should  dearly  like  -to  attend  the  flower 
shows,  and  certainly  should  do  so  if  we  only 
knew  when,  where  and  for  how  long  to  be 
held.  If  you  could  .help  us  in  this  matter 
by  a  notification  of  same,  I  should  feel, 
as  -all  those  I  know,  greatly  obliged.  (L.  L. 
Wilson,  Surrey.)  . 

Space  io  very  often  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion  with  us  in  The  Gardening  World  and 
when  people  do  not  let  us  know,  we_  think 
it  a  pity  to  take  up  a  deal  of  space  wiith  in¬ 
formation  that  is  not  wanted.  At  the  same 
time  we  frequently  get  the  information  too 
late  to  be  of  ar\y  service  for  the  forthcoming 
number.  We  -go  to  press  on  Friday,  when 
the  matter  is  completely  out  of  our  nan-.. 
In  .any  case,  you  may  note  ftihat  there  is  • 
exhibition  of  Winter  Flowering  Carnations 
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Entirely 

Chemical. 


CANARY  CU 


*  <j 


Alwayi 

Uniform, 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


USED  IN  EVERY  CONTINENT. 


From  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  Gardens,  Brentford. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  Canary  Guano.  I  have  found 
our  lawn*  dressed  with  it  have  greatly  benefited.  It  is 
most  valuable  for  pot  plants  under  glass.  It  is  soon  taken 
hold  of  by  the  roots  and  is  a  safe  plant  food. 


Guaranteed 
Analysis 
with  every 
Tin  and  Bag. 


Sold  by  Seedsmen,  &c.,  in  6d^  1/-,  and  2/6  Tins.  Bags, 
14-lbs,  4/8;  28-lbs,  7/6;  56-lbs,  12/6  ;  i-cwt20/-  each, 
or  sent  direct  from  Ipswich,  carriage  paid  in  United 
Kingdom,  for  cash  with  order.  (6d.  Tins  10d.,  1/-  Tins  1/3.) 


Canary  Gunno  Is  essential  to  secure  perfection  in  Flower,  Fruit  and  Foliage. 

Write  for  pamphlet  with  particulars  of  37  different  Fertilizers ,  sent  free  and  post  paid ,  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers , 

THE  CHEMICAL  UNION,  LIMITED,  IPSWICH. 


THE  SEEKER  AFTER  HEALTH 

Is  always  glad  to  hear  of  a  medicine  that  has  been  frequently  tried  in 
complaints  similar  to  those  from  which  he  may  be  suffering,  and  that  has 
proved  uniformly  successful.  Such  a  remedy  is  BEECHAM'S  PILLS.  For 
half  a  century  they  have  been  doing  incalculable  good,  and  all  who  suffer 
from  troubles  traceable  to  disorders  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  or  Kidneys 

SHOULD  TAKE 

these  pills.  They  are  a  skilful  combination  of  valuable  vegetable  extracts  in 
precise  proportions — and  act  naturally  and  gently  on  the  organs  at  fault, 
even  a  few  doses  showing  most  marked  results.  Those  who  desire  a  sound 
digestion  and  active  liver,  steady  nerves,  pure  blood,  buoyant  and  good  spirits, 
should  not  delay  a  single  day,  but  at  once  provide  themselves  with,  and  begin 

a  course  of,  mm. 

Beechams  Pills.  I 


ANTHRACITE, 

Direct  from  Colliery. 

PLY  PROPRIETOR, 

ESSERY,  SWANSEA. 

ESTABLISHED  1848. 


Plant  Now 
To  Ensure 
A  Gay  Garden. 


Astilbe  Japonica,  “■Silver  Sheaf,”  flowers  white 
French  Honeysuckle,  rich  red  flowers 
Lunaria,  “Hofiesty,”  beautiful  border  plants 
Mossy  Saxifrages,  splendid  for  carpeting 
Canterbury  Bells,  in  grand  mixed  colours 
Bollybocks,  stately  plauts  for  the  border 
Primula  Vulgaris,  iu  beautiful  colours  ... 

»  Variabilis,  in  fine  colours... 

Coreopsis Graudiflora,  “Golden  Marguerites” 

»  „  Eldorado,  one  of  the  best 

1  Wallflowers,  “  Cloth  of  Gold,”  bushy  plants  ... 

„  Blocd  Red,  extra  stroug . 

Send  also  for  the  largest  Id.  packet 
Seed  Catalogue  in  the  World,  lbO  pages, 
4,000  varieties,  number  of  teeds  stated. 

BEES,  Ltd.,  14,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liverpool 


s.  d. 
1  3 


0  6 


ARTHUR  RAYNER,  Ltd., 

PORTABLE  SHED  SPECI  ALiSTS, 

509a,  Mansion  House  Chambers, 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E  C. 

Works:  SOUTHALL ,  LOADOS  '  vd  M  t Cb ESTER. 

TELEPHONE,  BANK  8544. 

Q  May  a  Representative  wait 

upon  you? 

Fall  Illustrated  Lists  Free. 
Remarkable  cheap  offer  for  one 
month. 

SPECIAL  SH-D.  £  s.  d. 

6  feet  by  4  leet .  I  12  0 

8  feet  by  6  feet  ...  2  7  0 

10  feet  by  8  feet  ...  4  8  0 

We  have  just  received  a  special  cheap  consignment  of 
Horticultural  Class.  Sizes  and  prices  on  application. 


Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of 
-  pipes.  For  Greenhouses,  etc. 
Catalogue  free. 


For  HARDY  FOREST  TREES,  FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS 
ROSES.  PLANTS,  BUL3S,  SEEDS,  in  any  quantity 
or  variety.  State  warns,  low  estimate  per  return. 

HEDCINC  A  SPECIALITY.  Privet  Quickthorn  Beech, 
Plum,  Yew,  Holly,  etc.  Booklet  ([escribing  30  sorts, 
free.  Write  for  catalogue  of  cheap  offers. 

FOR  LONG  LIST  OF  CHEAP  OFFERS  REFER  TO  PAGE 
224,  last  week’s  paper.  THEY  STILL  HOLD  GOOD. 


Wl  REWORKS 

Grubs,  and  all  insects  of  the  soil  desiroyed 
by  Vaporite.  It  isnon-poi-onous — cleanly, 
and  costs  only  a  few  pence  for  a  whole 
garden.  Vaporite  can  be  used  als  >  on 
Parsnips,  Onions,  Celerv,  Tomatoes  ami, 

- indeed,  on  practically  every  crop. - 

VAPOI 

Price— 71b.  2/  ;  511b.  66;  1  cwt.  11/6. 
Carriage  Palo.  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  19. 

STRAW  '■30  M  S  (Dept.  K2), 

71a,  Queen  Victoria  St  ,  London,  E.C, 


c 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  ! 

Just  Published. 

A  POPULAR 
EDITION  OF 


hrysanthemum 

by  R.  BARNES  at 

dL/- 


This  is  a  Manual  for  Exhibitors  and  all  Gi  owers 
of  the  Queen  of  Autumn  Flowers. 

112  pp,  bound  in  beards,  illustrated, 
post  free  Is.  2d.  from  the  Publishers, 

MACLAREN  &  SONS, 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICES, 

37  &38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  on  1st  April,  from 
1  p.m.  to  5.30  (p.m.  We  shall  try  and  assist 
in  this  respeot  when  we  can  get  the  notifi¬ 
cations  in  good  time. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(X.L.  All)  1,  Cyipripedium  insigne;  2, 
Epiphyllum  truncatum ;  1,  Lastrea  Filix-mas 
paleacea  cristata ;  4,  Polystichum  angulare, 

(C.  D.)  1,  Scilla  sibirica ;  2,  Scilla  bifolia; 
3,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  sardensis ;  4,  Cory- 
ualis  bulbosa;  5,  Erica  carnea. 

(W.  M.  Leach)  1,  Ccxnus  Mas;  2,  Garrya 
elliptica;  3,  Daphre  oleoides;  4,  Daphne 
Laureola;  5,  Spiraea  Thunibergii ;  6,  Vibur¬ 
num  Tirius. 

(F.  A.  L.)  1,  Acacia  riceana ;  2,  Acacia 
Drummondi ;  3,  Choisya  ternata ;  4,  Jacob- 
inia  pauciflora  (often  named  Libona  flari- 
bunda  in  gardens)  ;  5,  Sparmannia  africana. 

(B.  C.  W.)  1,  Narcissus  minor  minimus; 
2,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  ;  3,  Crocus  vermis 
var.  ;  4,  Adonis  amurensis ;  5,  Iris  reticu¬ 
lata ;  6,  lonopsidium  acaule ;  7,  Saxifraga 
apiculata. 


TR6PE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Frantz  de  Laet,  Contich,  Village-lez-An-. 
vers,  Belgique  (Belgium). — General  Cata¬ 
logue,  Cacti  a  Speciality. 

Barr  and  Sons,  ii,  12  and  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. — Barr’s 
Hardy  Perennials  Alpines,  Aquatics,  etc., 
Hardy  Terrestrial  Orchids,  Irises,  Paeonies, 
etc. 


Oldest  Trade  in  the  World. 

The  old-fashioned  idea  of  the  gardener 
— the  bent  old  man  whose  whole  life  work 
is  protecting  his  favourite  Roses  from  the 
children’s  mischievous  hands— was  dis¬ 
pelled  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association,  held  at  Carr’s  Res¬ 
taurant,  Strand.  “The  popular  idea  of 
gardening,”  said  Mr.  Weathers,  the  secre¬ 
tary,  “is  a  man  with  corduroy  breeches, 
hobnail  boots,  and  strings  under  the 
knees — a  man  who  is  only  a  labourer,  and 
not  of  the  very  best  type.  You  get  a 
clerk  who  is  earning  21s.  a  week.  He 
has  some  poor  broken-down  old  man  in  to 
look  after  his  garden,  and  talks  about  his 
gardener.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  distinct 
insult  to  the  professional  gardener.  As 
a  body  of  men,  there  are  few  in  other 
ranks  of  life  who  can  compare  with  them 
in  intelligence,  carefulness,  studiousness, 
and  general  conduct  as  citizens.”  “The 
gardener,”  said  another  member  of  the 
Association,  “is  expected  to  be  everything 
— land  surveyor,  architect,  builder,  land 
steward,  cook,  geologist.”  Commenting 
on  these  remarks,  the  London  “Globe” 
says: — “Men  who  can  do  all  the  things 
the  modern  gardener  can.  do,  men  who  are 
the  Admirable  Crichtons  of  the  present 
age,  have  a  claim  to  proper  treatment. 
Exactly  what  wages  are  demanded  we  do 
not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  advance  on  the  present  tariff  will 
be  required.” 


Sweet  Sultan 


(Centaurea  moschata). 

Every  garden,  however  small,  should 
cultivate  some  of  the  best  annuals.  No¬ 
thing  pays  for  good  treatment  more  than 
these,  amongst  them  the  new  strain  of 
Sweet  Sultan.  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co., 
of  Chard,  Somerset,  have  developed  and 
exhibited  them  well  at  Taunton,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  most  of  the  principal  shows, 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Those  needing  cut  flowers  should  culti¬ 
vate  them.  I  know  of  nothing  so  beauti¬ 
ful  as  a  table  decorated  with  one  or  more 
colours  (if  these  are  well  chosen,  so  that 
the  colours  blend)  and  some  nice  light 
foliage.  Their  long,  stiff  stems  are  one  of 
their  greatest  merits,  seeing  they  keep 
them  in  position.  Their  enduring  nature 
places  them  in  the  front  rank.  This  alone 
should  recommend  them  to  ladies  and 
those  that  have  no  glass,  seeing  they  are 
quite  hardy.  I  have  known  them  remain 
fresh  and  good  for  more  than  a  week  in 
rooms  when  the  water  is  changed.  It  is 
wise  to  cut  them  in  the  morning  just  be¬ 
fore  they  open  fully,  and  if  placed  in 
water  at  once  they  open  more  pure  in 
colour  than  when  left  in  the  open,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  weather  is  stormy. 

Their  culture  is  of  the  most  simple 
nature ;  being  quite  hardy,  they  need  no 
coddling,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  sow  either 
under  glass  or  in  pots.  In  fact,  they  are 
the  most  vigorous  when  sowm  where  they 
are  to  bloom.  Although  if  it  is  -advai- 
tageous  to  have  them  to  take  the  place 
of  eaily  blooming  things  that  are  gone 
over,  then  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
pots,  allowing  the  number  of  plants  to 
remain,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pots, 
but  no  crowding  should  be  allowed. 


Before  these  are  pot-bound  they  should 
be  planted  where  they  are  needed,  and 
will  make  fine  groups  of  colour  in  the 
mixed  border,  and  be  useful  in  autumn 
to  cut.  The  best  effect  is  obtained  by 
one  colour  in  a  group ;  the  same  holds 
good  with  most  things. 

Should  they  be  needed  for  early  work, 
then  it  is  wise  to  sow  them  early  in 
spring  under  a  garden  frame.  When  they 
attain  size  the  frame  may  be  removed  al¬ 
together.  But  if  the  blooms  are  needed 
to  be  cut  from  the  open,  protection  from 
rain  is  necessary. 

I  have  seen  them  growing  in  this  and 
many  other  ways  in  Messrs.  Jarmans 
nursery,  and  have  watched  with  interest 
how  select  and  pure  the  colours  are.  Some 
two  years  since  I  saw  one  .so  deep  in 
colour  that  I  am  expecting  to  see  a  deep 
blue. 

I  may  say  the  nearest  to  this  is  Bride¬ 
groom,  which  is  a  heliotrope  colour ; 
Bride  is  pure  white  ;  Bridesmaid,  lemon 
yellow;  Honeymoon,  golden  yellow.  This 
latter  and  the  white  are  my  favourite 
colours. 

Regarding  soil  and  culture,  I  may  say 
the  soil  best  suited  to  them  is  a  sandy 
loam,  which  need  not  be  rich,  seeing 
when  they  are  coming  into  bloom  they 
can  be  assisted  with  a  sprinkling  of  some 
quickly  soluble  .artificial  manure,  water¬ 
ing  it  to  the  roots,  or  liquid  manure 
water.  This  will  promote  size  of  bloom 
and  length  of  stem,  also  continual 
blooming. 

Slugs  are  by  far  their  worst  enemy, 
and  I  know  many  lose  their  crop  in-  the 
early  stages  and  blame  the  seed.  They 
can  easily  be  kept  under  in  many  ways. 

Tb«ir  price  places  them  within  reach  of 
all,  and  they  should  find  a  place  in  every 
garden, 

Pro. 


Eckfcrd’s 


All  Eckford’s  Pedigree  Culi¬ 
nary  Peas  are  carefully  hand¬ 
picked,  and  none  but  healthy, 
fertile  samples  are  ever  sold 
to  customers. 

The  following  collections  of 
Culinary  Peas  for  complete 
succession  will  give  Five 
Month's  continuous  supply  if 
sown  in  the  order  marked  on 
each  packet. 

COLLECTION  A. 

4  pints  in  sealed  packets 
for  complete  succession  3,6 

COLLECTION  B. 

6  pints  ditto  . 5/- 

COLLECTION  C. 

12  pints  ditto  . 10/- 

All  sent  carriage  free 
for  Cash  with  order. 

“CULINARY  PEAS  AND 
HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.” 

A  booklet  by  Henry  Eckford,  sent  free 
with  all  orders  for  Culinary  Peas. 


Giant 
Sweet  Peas. 


When  growing  Sweet  Peas,  grow  only 
the  best.  The  best  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  are  Eckford’s. 

1908  COLLECTIONS. 


Villa  (0)  Collection. 

Twelve  splendid  varieties,  separate 
and  named,  suitable  for  exhibition, 
fifty  seeds  of  each,  2s.  9d. 


Villa  (t)  collection. 

Twelve  splendid  varieties,  separate 
and  named,  suitable  for  exhibition, 
twenty-five  seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d. 


A  booklet  giving  full  particulars  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Sweet  Peas  given  with  every  order, 
rrre  Write  for  complete  catalogue  of  ALL 
rntt.  FLOWER  &  VEGETABLE 'SEEDS. 
It  is  sent  free. 

HENRY  ECKFORD,  f.r.h.s., 
Sweet  Pea  Specialist.  Wem,  Shrop. 


’he.  Gardening  World,  April  ii,  1908. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 
“Sweet  is  all  the  laud  about,  and  all  the 
owers  that  blow.”. — Tennyson. 
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A  frosty  winter  and  a  dusty  March, 

And  a  rain  about  Aperill.; 

And  another  about  the  Lammas  time, 
When  the  corn  begins  to  fill ; 

Is  worth  a  plough  of  gold, 

And  all  her  pins  theretill. 

hanks  to  the  human  heart,  by  which  we 

live ; 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and 
fears ; 

'0  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 
give 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears. 

■ — Wordsworth. 

- ¥++ - 


Child  Gardenerg. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  Cameron  Corbett, 
LP.,  to  brighten  the  lives  of  South  Lon¬ 
don  children  were  exemplified  by  the 
lyacinth  show  held  last  month  at  Canon 
Ulen  Edwards’  Institute,  South  Lambeth, 
men  about  600  prizes  were  given  to  those 
dio  had  reared  blooms  from  the  bulbs 
presented  to  them  in  December. 


It  is  worth  while,  even  with  the  smallest 
garden,  to  study  it,  as  far  as  we  may,  with 
the  eye  of  a  landscape  gardener.  Few 
realise,  perhaps,  how  helpful  it  is  in  alter¬ 
ing  and  re-arranging  a  garden  to  be  able 
to  get  a  view  of  the  ground  to  be  treated 
from  some  raised  position.  If  one  of  the 
upstair  windows  of  the  house  commands 
a  view  of  it,  by  all  means  study  it  from 
there  before  putting  a  spade  to  the 
ground.  From  this  point  of  vantage  you 
get  a  better  insight  of  the  relationship  of 
the  different  portions,  and  realise  more 
truly  what  each  portion  needs  to  bring  it 
into"  more  complete  and  happier  harmony 
with  the  rest.  In  forming  new  beds  we 
have  to  study  the  background,  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  other  beds  or  borders,  and  we 
have  to  plan  it  with  a  due  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  suitability.  To  my  idea,  a 
round  bed  is  a  grievous  mistake — yes, 
even  in  the  most  formal  bedding  scheme. 
But,,  happily,  these  ultra  formal  bedding 
schemes  are  less  popular  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago,  and  the  reason  why  a 
round  bed  displeases  me  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  plant  it  as  you  will,  its  circular 
shape  is  never  subservient  to  the  flowers 
that  fill  it — you  never  forget  that  it  is  a 
round  bed.  And,  reader,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  mere  shape  of  a  bed  should 
be  quite  a  minor  consideration  in  our 
minds  when  we  look  at  it  ?  Very  often  on 
small  lawns  a  single  round  bed  will  be 
cut  in  the  middle.  Well  and  good,  but  I 
think  somehow  that  we  get  a  far  more 
artistic  effect,  a  far  more  picturesque 
planting,  if  we  turf  over  that  round  bed 
and  cut  a  narrow  border  at  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  lawn,  with  a  narrow  verge  of 
the  grass  beyond. 

Treatment  of  Forced  Bulbs. 

As  these  cease  to  flower  they  should 
be  put  into  the  greenhouse  or  stood  in  a 
cold,  frame,  never  out  of  doors  if  the 
weather  is  sharp,  because  they  have  been 
made  tender,  and  if  tried  and  made 
to  suffer  from  the  cold  they  will  not  be 
able  to  develop  and  grow  as  they  should 
now  that  the  strain  of  flowering  is  over. 
Their  work  at  the  present  time  is  to  store 
up  nourishment  for  future  flowering, 
therefore  they  should  be  watered  when 
necessary  until  the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
diminished  vitality.  Then  water  may  be 
withheld  and  the  bulbs  may  be  planted 
out  in  the  borders  or  wild  garden — they 
will  be  no  use  again  for  forcing  next 
autumn,  but  will  flower  out  of  doors  if 
of  hardy  habit. 

Growing  Annuals  in  Pans. 

Last  year,  having  a  superfluous  num¬ 
ber  of  Kaulfussia  amelloides,  one  pan  of 
pricked  out  seedlings  was  left  to  flower  as 
it  was.  And  it  did  flower — the  pan  was  a 
mass  of  the  bright  blue  flowers  for  weeks. 
I  shall  always  be  glad  I  knew  this  plant 
growing  thus,  for  it  was  curiously  effec¬ 
tive  ;  in  a  way  much  more  so  than  were 


the  plants  that  were  growing  in  a  border. 
The  colour  is  a  full,  rich  blue,  and  I  can 
never  understand  why  it  is  often  listed  as 
a  "purple-blue”  flower.  Another  plant 
grown  in  this  manner  was  the  tiny  blue 
Sedum  caeruleum.  It  is  so  small,  so  deli¬ 
cate  and  dainty,  that  we  never  quite  ap¬ 
preciate  it  at  the  ground  level,  but  grown 
in  a  pan  it  can  be  given  some  raised  posi¬ 
tion,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  at  closer 
quarters.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
can  become  a  showy  or  striking  plant,  but 
at  any  rate  it  will  be  seen  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Both  these  pans  were  made  use 
of  in  the  outside  garden,  and  it  is  really 
and  truly  useful  to  have  such  at  hand  to 
introduce,  perhaps,  at  some  point  where 
there  is  no  bed  or  border.  And  it  is  easy 
to  contrive  something  to  hide  the  pans  if 
necessary.  In  my  own  case  I  had  them  in 
hollow  tree  stumps  that  had  been  cut  to 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground. 

Rose  Prunipgs. 

Now  that  the  pruning  season  has  come 
round,  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  the  first  to  be  operated 
upon,  then  the  Hybrid  Teas,  and  finally 
the  Teas.  The  first  should  be  cut  harder 
back  than  the  others,  and  let  me  strongly 
urge  the  use  of  a  knife  rather  than  shears 
or  scissors  for  this  work.  Heavy,  blunt 
scissors  or  shears  seem  favourite  weapons 
with  the  novice,  and  he  generally  chooses 
them  rather  than  a  knife ;  but  blunt  scis¬ 
sors  bruise  the  growths  in  a  terrible  way. 
And  now  there  are  a  quantity  of  fine, 
healthy  prunings — and  if  we  desire  a 
supply  of  Rose  trees  on  their  own  roots, 
they  "need  not  be  thrown  away — they 
should  be  cut  to  about  eight  or  nine 
inches,  though  shorter  pieces  are  also  use¬ 
ful,  and  all  should  be  planted  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  their  length  in  some  bit  of  spare 
ground  with  north  or  east  aspect,  so  that 
they  do  not  get  the  midday  heat  of  the 
summer  sun  when  it  comes.  Watering 
occasionally  will  be  necessary  later  on, 
but  that  is  about  all  the  care  to  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them,  and  at  least  eighty 
per  cent,  should  strike.  Another  method 
is  to  strike  them  in  bottles  of  soft  rain 
water,  and  afterwards  to  plant  or  pot 
them.  This  is  an  interesting  experiment, 
and  can  be  put  into  practice  during  any 
of  the  ensuing  months. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


The  Potato  Flower. 

The  Potato  flower,  says  a  writer  in 
“The  Weekly  Telegraph,”  is  far  more 
beautiful  than  many  treasured  Orchids, 
and  a  few  Potato  flowers  will  improve  the 
most  lovely  bouquet.- 

- - - 


The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day,  . 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beautv  of  the 


sun. 


And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 
Shakespeare  (Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  i.,  3). 
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Pruning 

ROSES. 

USEFUL 

HINTS. 

As  the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  pruning 
Roses  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  may 
be  of  use  to  those  amateurs  who  have  not 
done  any  pruning  before.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  prune  Roses  too  early,  and 
from  past  experience  I  think  the  second 
week  in  April  is  soon  enough,  as  the  new 
growths  are  then  more  likely  to  escape 
the  spring  frosts.  Remember  to  treat  each 
variety  according  to  its  habit  of  growth 
and  the  section  to  which  it  belongs.  Do 
not  do  as  I  saw  a  neighbour  of  mine  doing 
last  year,  simply  slash  away  at  them  any¬ 
where  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
Teas,  Hybrid  Teas  or  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ; 
in  fact,  he  never  kept  the  names  on  any 
of  them,  so  did  not  know  what  they  were. 
Anyway,  I  know  he  was  not  very  pleased 
with  the  result.  Always  make  a  point  of 
keeping  the  labels  on  the  trees,  so  that 
you  can  see  what  the  variety  is  and  the 
section  to  which  it  belongs. 

Hvbrid  Perpetuals  should  be  pruned 
rather  close,  the  strongest  shoots  to  six 
or  eight  eyes  (or  buds),  and  weak  ones  to 
three  or  four,  cutting  away  altogether 
twiggy  or  misplaced  shoots.  Hybrid  Teas 
should  be  cut  less  severely,  removing 
about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  shoot 
and  cutting  out  all  dead  wood.  Tea  Roses 
do  not  require  much  pruning.  The  frosts 
mostly  do  this  for  you,  but  they  need  trim¬ 
ming  up,  and  where  frost  has  done  no 
harm  treat  them  similar  to  the  Hybrid 
Teas.  Roses  of  the  Japanese  section,  such 
as  Conrad  F.  Meyer  and  Blanc  Double 
de  Coubert,  and  also  the  Austrian  Briers, 
must  not  be  pruned  at  all,  not  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  should  only 
have  the  soft  unripe  tips  removed  in 
spring. 

Climbers  should  be  cut  back  to  within 
18  inches  of  the  ground  the  first  spring 
after  planting,  and  in  subsequent  years 
should  only  be  thinned  out  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  old  and  worn  out  stem  removed  al¬ 
together.  This  should  be  done  in  July, 
after  the  flowering  is  over. 

When  using  the  knife  always  make  a 
slanting  cut.  This  causes  the  wound  to 
heal  much  quicker,  and  cut  to  a  bud 
pointing  outwards  in  the  direction  you 
wish  the  shoot  to  grow. 

Harringay,  N.  F.  W.  Bluett. 

- - 

Plant  Parents. 

The  relationship  of  parent  and  off- 
spring  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  one  in 
plant  land  remarks  Mr.  G.  Clarke  Nuttall 
in  “The  Young  Woman”  for  April,  so 
marvellous  and  varied  are  the  provisions 
made  for  the  little  ones,  so  wonderfully 
akin  to  our  own  are  the  ideals  therein. 
And  there,  too,  just  as  among  our  own 
people,  some  parents  are  cleverer  than 
others  in  the  arrangements  they  make, 
their  offspring  are  better  equipped  and 
hardier  for  the  fray  in  the  competition  of 
life  that  comes  to  all  individuals,  whether 
plants  or  animals,  in  this  somewhat  over¬ 
crowded  world;  and  the  result,  as  may  be 


imagined,  is  that  some  of  the  young 
plants  start  life  under  happier  auspices 
and  are  more  successful  in  landing  a  niche 
for  themselves  than  others  are. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society. 

The  'Southern  Section  of  the  above  so¬ 
ciety  has  just  issued  its  thirty-first  annual 
report  for  the  year  1907.  This  report 
states  that  the  past  year  had  been  an  un¬ 
fortunate  one  for  the  society  since  the 
R.  H.S.  had  withdrawn  its  grant  of  ^10, 
which  had  been  given  for  so  many  years 
past.  The  forthcoming  show  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  will  be  held  on  28th  April  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  as  usual.  Prizes 
are  offered  in  thirty  classes  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  Primula,  such  as  show  and 
alpine  Auriculas,  fancy  Auriculas,  Poly¬ 
anthus,  Primroses  and  a  group  of  any 
species  of  Primula.  The  show  being  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  there  has  been  a  large  attendance 
of  visitors  on  that  occasion  for  many  years 
past.  The  society  has  a  balance  in  hand 
°f  .zoJ5  I7S-  Ird-  The  Secretary  is  Mr. 
T.  E.  Henwood,  Auricula  Villa,  16, 
Hamilton  Road,  Reading. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  artiole  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  fiie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Oom- 
petitRn,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  .Entries  received  later 
th  i.n  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
aie  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  W.  0.  Hums”  for  the  article  on 
“  See  t  Sowing,”  page  226. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  D.  V.  E.  ”  for  the  article 
on  “  Mossy  Plants  for  Surfacing  ”  ;  and 
another  to  “Geo.  A.  Fisher”  for  the  article 
on  “  The  Ubiquitous  Snapdragon,”  page  228. 
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OF  SEEDS. 


The  time  is  fast  approaching  whenie 
shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the  imperative  id 
fascinating  work  of  seed-sowing,  therele 
a  reminder  of  some  of  the  broad  pn- 
ciples  that  govern  successful  germinatn 
may  not  be  amiss. 

v  Vitality  of  the  seed  may  be  taken-as  e 
first  consideration,  and  provided  they  e 
got  from  a  reliable  source  there  willie 
no  cause  to  worry  on  this  point.  It  ny 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  majoritpf 
seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  at  least  ".e 
year.  Composition  to  a  great  extent 
rermines  the  seeds  lease  of  life,  oily  o:s 
generally  being  shorter-lived  than  star  y 
ones. 

In  practice  soil  comes  next,  but  y 
no  means  is  it  necessary  for -the  growtbf 
a  seed,  a  case  in  point  being  war- 
plants,  but  for  practical  purposes  it.s 
essential  in  order  that  the  plant  may  h  e 
root  hold.  A  mixture  of  fineiy-sifd 
loam,  leaf-soil  and  silver  sand  will  ;;t 
the  majority  of  seeds,  with  exceptions  sih 
as  Orchids,  Nepenthes,  etc. 

An  adequate  amount  of  heat,  in  ci- 
j  unction  with  a  sufficiency  of  moist  e 
and  air,  are  absolutely  essential  befe 
germination  can  take  place.  The  scienr 
can  tell  us  what  each  of  them  does,  alee; 
with  the  ideal  temperature  for  the  difi- 
ent  seeds,  but  for  the  present  purpose  t 
is  enough  to  know  that  the  extra  ht 
causes  chemical  action  in  the  seed,  nec  - 
sitating  the  absorption  of  water,  or  t 
least  the  transference  of  water  from  ce 
part  of  the  seed  to  another ;  for,  be  it  - 
membered,  no  living  body  is  absoluty 
destitute  of  water. 

From  the  air  the  necessary  supply  f 
oxygen  is  obtained,  without  which  k 
would  be  impossible.  This  fact  teach 
us  not  to  bury  our  seeds  too  deeply  in  i; 
soil. 

As  regards  temperature,  it  would  be  i- 
possible  in  this  article  to  give  anythi; 
like  detailed  instructions;  the  grow 
must  be  guided  to  a  great  extent  by 
knowledge  of  the  habitat  of  his  plan. 
Most  seeds  will  germinate  better  in  i 
slightly  higher  temperature  than  tl: 
which  they  require  when  established,  1- 
ing  something  like  young  animals  in  tl; 
respect ;  but  for  the  guidance  of  t: 
novice  a  rough  table  might  be  laid  dov, 
thus  : — Hardy  seeds,  40  degs.  to  60  degs 
greenhouse  and  sub-tropical  seeo 
50  degs.  to  70  degs,  ;  stove  and  tropic 
seeds,  60  degs.  to  90  degs.  These  te:- 
peratures,  however,  by  no  means  repv 
sent  the  maximum  and  minimum  at  whi 
seeds  will  germinate.  Should  the  sec- 
raiser  be  of  an  experimental  turn  of  min 
the  chemist  will  tell  him  that  solutions  ' 
iodine  and  bromine  favour  germinatio 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  gases,  su 
as  chloroform,  retard  germination.  The 
discoveries,  though  outside  the  realm 
practical  horticulture,  are  exceedingly  i 
teresting,  and  show  the  sensitiveness 
seeds. 


T.  H. 
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Genista  dalmatics. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


The  Dalmatian  Genista. 


Quite  recently  this  Genista  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  which  at  first 
sight  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Spanish  Broom  (G.  hispanica).  The  plant 
under  notice,  however,  appears  to  be 
Fully  grown  when  only  about  1  ft.  high, 
md  forming  a  dense,  evergreen  mass  of 
spiny  branches.  The  accompanying  illus- 
iration  photographed  in  the  rocker)'  at 
xew  at  the  beginning  of  July  last  year 
Tows  a  dense  mass  of  the  plant  covered 
vith  bloom,  although  yellow  does  not  come 
)ut  so  clearly  as  desirable.  The  greater 
rortion  of  the  picture  is  occupied  with  the 
flant  showing  what  a  dense  habit  it  pos¬ 
sesses.  The  flowers  in  themselves  are 
aright  yellow  and  produced  in  short  ter- 
ninal  racemes  and  so  numerous  are  they 
hat  when  the  plant  is  in  bloom  it  forms 
1 i  sheet  of  yellow. 

Like  the  Spanish  Broom  and  the  Furze, 
|aach  branch  and  branchlet  ends  in  a 
spine,  though  in  this  case  the  spines  are 
not  so  strong  as  in  the  Furze.  When  not 
n  bloom  the  plant  appears  to  be  a  mass 
jaf  small-  green  needles.  The  leaves  are 
j  }uite  inconspicuous  and  the  green  twigs 
?how  up  very  conspicuously  and  are,  in¬ 
deed,  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
plant  in  the  absence  of  leaves. 

Like  many  other  plants  belonging  to 


GENISTA  DALMATICA. 

the  same  family,  this  one  is  evidently 
adapted  for  planting  in  dry  situations, 
such  as  the  one  here  shown,  where  dry¬ 
ness  is  secured  by  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  above  the  walk,  while  it  faces  the 
west,  and  therefore  gets  the  warm,  dry 
sunshine  during  the  whole  of  the  long 
summer  afternoon.  Plants  of  this  class 
may,  however,  be  used  in  a  bed  on  the 
grass  or  to  cover  the  ground  between 
taller  plants,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
shrubs  grown  in  the  form  of  standards. 
The  cultivator  by  this  means  can  thus 
enjoy  two  choice  shrubs  in  the  same  space. 
Those  who  have  a  rockery  will  find  it  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  for  that  kind  of 
work.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Europe, 
probably  at  high  elevations  and  requires 
little  or  no  care  after  it  has  once  become 
established. 

- - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  usual  bi-monthly  exhibition  of 
flowers,  plants,  etc.,  will  be  held  in  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  on  14th  April.  Special 
prizes  for  -Daffodils  are  offered  on  that 
occasion.  A  lecture  will  be  delivered  at 
^  o’clock  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  on  “Hardy 
Cacti  and  Other  Succulents.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  is  open  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 


Some  Colonial  Fruits  and 
How  to  Use  Them. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — - 

The  Avacado  Pear  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  fruits  on  earth.  Cut  round  the 
fruit  with  a  knife  about  ^  in  deep,  it  will 
come  apart,  showing  a  large  seed  in  the 
centre.  The  flesh  is  of  pale  green  of  the 
consistency  of  butter.  You  may  scoop  it 
out  with  a  spoon;  it  is  nice.  You  may 
spread  it  on  bread  and  butter ;  it  is  as 
good  as  the  best  butter  you  ever  tasted. 
You  may  mix  it  with  sauce,  pepper,  and 
salt;  it  is  like  oysters.  You  may  mix  the 
pulp  with  port  wine :  it  is  delicious.  You 
mav  mix  it  with  lime  juice  and  sugar ; 
it  is  angel's  food.  I  would  just  like  to 
see  a  chef  with  half-a-dozen ;  he  would 
turn  out  some  fine  things  with  it. 

And  after  you  have  eaten  a  fruit,  you 
could  put  the  seed  in  a  Hyacinth  glass 
and  it  will  grow  straight  away. 

Grape  Fruit. — These  are  not  so  sour, 
but  a  pleasant  acid.  LTse  them  thus : — 
The  skin  is  very  bitter  ;  score  the  rind  in 
quarter,  then  peel ;  put  on  one  side  for  a 
day,  the  bitter  goes  off.  You  can  now 
break  it  into  sections  and  eat  it  without 
sugar.  Some  people  eat  it  with  salt. 
The  Americans  are  great  on  them ;  and 
thev  know  what  is  good.  On  a  hot  day 
there  is  nothing  nicer. 


Colonial. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  f>aj>er  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ps.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best- 


Spiraeas  After  Flowering:. 

The  general  practice,  I  am  aware, 
after  Spiraea  fioribunda  and  Spiraea 
astilboides  have  finished  flowering,  is  to 
cast  them  on  to  the  fire  as  of  no  further 
use.  Instead  of  doing  that,  allow  me  to 
advise  your  readers  to  simply -remove  the 
dead  blooms.  Then  from  the  conserva¬ 
tory  return  them  to  the  ordinary  green¬ 
house,  standing  them  in  saucers  kept  al¬ 
ternately  rilled  with  liquid  manure,  which 
will  induce  them  to  build  up  strong 
crowns,  so  essential  to  future  flowering. 
Keep  up  this  generous  treatment  till  they 
show  signs  of  going  to  rest.  Then  lift 
them  from  their  saucers  and  gradually 
withhold  water.  When  all  the  foliage 
has  died  off  re-pot  them  into  a  size 
larger  pot  than  they  occupied  before,  and 
monstrous  plants  will  be  the  result. 

L.  S.  Small. 


Saxifraga  sarmentosa. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  not  so  frequently 
met  with  as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  and 
probably  this  is  on  account  of  its  being, 
so  often  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
indoor  plants.  The  fact  that  it  is  quite 
hardy  seems  to  be  entirely  overlooked ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  prettier 
or  more  useful  than  this  lovely  species  for 
planting  in  a  sunny,  well-drained,  rockery. 
The  foliage  of  this  species  much  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Heuchera  glabra,  but  it 
has  one  distinctive  feature,  it  is  covered 
with  a  short  white  tomentum,  which 
gives  the  plant  a  most  elegant  appear¬ 
ance.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
very  useful  for  cutting,  as  they  are  borne 
in  racemes  about  <5  in.  high.  It  is  easily 
grown,  and  does  well  when  planted  in  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  road  grit.  Good 
drainage  is  the  most  essential  point  to  be 
considered. 

W.  Glover. 

Langport,  Somerset. 


A  Useful  Hint. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
possess  any  glass  structure,  the  following 
method  of  raising  Mustard,  Cress  and 
Radishes  early  may  be  helpful. 

Get  some  shallow7  boxes  and  three-parts 
fill  them  with  fine  soil.  The  seed  can  be 
sown  very  thickly,  but  not  covered  with 
soil.  Cover  over  each  box  with  a  piece 
of  loose  glass  (which  it  is  always  easy  to 
buy),  and  stand  these  in  a  large  box  under 
the  south  wall,  covering  the  latter  over 
with  a  piece  of  oilcloth  at  night  time  and 
wet  days,  to  prevent  saturation  of  the  soil. 
To  raise  Radishes,  procure  a  deeper  box 
— say,  i2  inches — three-parts  fill  this  with 
fresh  straw-manure  and  the  remainder 
■with  soil.  Sow  the  seed  and  treat  as  ad¬ 
vised  above. 

The  gentle  heat  from  the  manure  facili¬ 
tates  germination. 

C.  T. 


Mignonette  Sowing. 

I  have  heard  many  gardenets  complain 
that  they  cannot  grow  Mignonette  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  secret  of  raising  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  easily  attained.  Sow  the  seed 
thinly  in  rich,  sweet  ground,  in  which 
should  be  incorporated  some  old  mqrtar, 
but  above'  all  things  the  ground  should 
be  trodden  firmly  before  sowing.  Give 
plenty  of  room  to  each  seedling,  and  keep 
th’e  roots  moist  in  dry  weather.  If  these 
instructions  be  followed,  many  a  fragrant 
bundle  of  Mignonette  will  be  culled  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  summer. 

Barnes.  D.  Sparkes. 


Horseradish  and  Toothache. 

This  subject  will,  I  hope,  be  the  means 
of  relieving  many  sufferers  of  this  aclying 
pain,  and  to  my  mind  there  are  many  who 
perhaps  have  not  yet  found  out  the  value 
of  Horseradish.  I  have  tried  the  method 
many  times  myself,  and  it  has  stopped  the 
pain  where  nothing  else  has  done  any 
good.  Dig  up  a  piece  of  Horseradish, 
wash  it  clean  and  split  it  in  half;  then 
scrape  enough  required  and  press  well 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  Of  course,  it 
is  awfully  hot;  but  stick  to  it,  and  I  feel 
certain  there  can  be  no  other  cure  like 
it.  I  have  at  different  times  advised  some 
of  my  friends  to  try  the  method,  and  I 
have  been  told  that  the  results  are  quite 
satisfactory. 

J.  Nibbs. 


A  Cheap  Insecticide. 

Simple,  old-fashioned  things  are  some¬ 
times  the  best,  and  stand  the  test  of 
modern  times  with  all  the  newest  and 
latest  that  man  and  machine  can  produce. 
I  ike  the  101  cures  set  forth  for  all  human 
ailments,  the  plant  world  is  surrounded 
with  a  similar  number.  Of  their  merits 
we  shall  say  naught.  A  cheap  and  effec¬ 
tive  plant  cleanser  and  insect  destroyer 
is  a  solution  of  2  oz.  of  soft  soap  dissolved 
in  3  gallons  of  hot  water,  then  a  thumb- 
potfui  of  paraffin  added.  Irritate  the 
whole  concern  with  a  syringe  and  apply 
to  rid  plants  of  green  fly,  thrip  and  red 
spider,  either  in  the  plant  house  or  Rose 
bushes,  etc.,  outside.  As  a  preventive  to 
vermin,  syringe  foliage  plants,  such  as 
Palms  and  Aspidistras,  also  fruit  trees, 
once  a  fortnight.  Use  it  in  a  lukewarm 
state,  and  it  is  best  to  follow  with  clean 
water.  This  removes  the  soapy  substance 
on  fine  foliage  plants. 

A.  V.  M. 


Table  Decoration  in  Early  Spring-. 

For  table  decoration  at  this  time  of 
year,  I  have  found  nothing  prettier  than 
the  brilliant  purple  Christmas  Roses.  I 
grew  my  -own  clumps  in  the  first  instance 
from  a  packet  of  Sutton’s  Hellebore  seed, 
and  I  have  been  cutting  the  bloom  now  for 
several  weeks. 


April  11,  1908. 

With  the  Hellebores  I  mix  Snowdrops, 
which  grow  here  in  masses ;  and  for  greeni 
nothing  is  lovelier  than  sprays  of  Oxalis,1 
which  last  nearly  a  month  in  water. 

The  staging  under  my  greenhouse  is 
covered  with,  this  pretty  plant,  and  the, 
undersides  of  its  leaves  being  a  metallic- 
purple,  the  colour  goes  most  excellenth 
with  the  Christmas  Roses. 

I  am  told  that  this  colour  is  Nature’; 
suntrap,  by  which  this  plant  catches  anc: 
retains  sunshine  in  cold  weather. 

T.  CORRIE. 

Hants. 

- - 

Apple  Pictures. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  print  photo 
graphs  upon  the  ordinary  red  Apple,  th- 
Tomato,  and  smooth-skinned  Pumpkin,  i 
one  goes  about  it  in  the  right  way.  Ii 
addition  to  the  process  being  most  simple 
there  is  no  expense  incurred,  not  even  fo 
so  cheap  a  chemical  -as  hypo,  as  n< 
chemical  or  water  is  required,  while  th 
resultant  prints  can  only  be  said  to  be  a 
permanent  as  the  support  on  which  th 
image  is  formed.  The  skin  of  an  Apple 
Tomato,  or  Pumpkin,  particularly  at 
certain  stage  of  its  ripening,  bears  astron 
resemblance  to  our  photographic  plate 
and  printing  paper,  for  the  reason  that 
is  sensitive  to  light.  1  am  tempted  t 
say  that  the  results  are  superior  to  an 
that  could  be  obtained  on  photographi 
papers.  A  week  was  allowed  for  prin 
ing.  The  fine,  deep  red  of  the  pictur 
upon,  the  delicate  green  of  the  groun 
must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

— ■“  St.  Nicholas’  for  April. 

Black  Scab  or  Warty  Disease  of  Potatos. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  ver 
troublesome  disease  of  Potatos  has  mac 
its  appearance  in  this  country.  It  v; 
introduced  into  England  from  the  Coi 
tinent  in  1895,  and  has  now  been  found  1 
nine  counties  in  England  and  Scotlam 
and  fears  are  entertained  that  it  will  I 
introduced  to  Ireland,  unless  drastic  pr 
ventive  measures  are  taken.  A  descrr 
tion  of  the  disease  and  other  particula 
has  b'een  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pampi 
let  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S.,  Ho 
F.R.H.S.,  of  the  South  Eastern  Agricu 
tural  College,  Wye.  It  is  a  parasitic, 
fungus,  known  as  Chrysophlyctis  end 
biotica,  which  attacks  the  tubers  of  tl 
young  and  growing  Potatos,  causing  the 
to  produce  wrinkled  and  warty  excre 
cences.  These  ard  sometimes  so  nume 
ous  as  to  be  larger  than  the  tuber  prop 
to  which  they  are  attached.  Such  or 
growths,  of  course,  render  the  Potat 
completely  useless  for  any  purpose  wh: 
ever,  as  we  fear  it  would  be  bad  practi 
to  use  them  for  feeding  pigs  even, 
the  disease  continues  to  spread,  it  mii 
become  quite  as  serious,  if  not  more  ; 
as  the  American  Gooseberry  milde 
Mr.  Salmon  thinks  that  the  diseal 
should  be  dealt  with  as  the  Colorai 
beetle  was  checked.  He  considers  al 
that  Potato  growers  should  unite  in  c 
manding  some  compensation  from  t 
treasury  funds  for  crops  that  may  be  d 
stroved  for  the  public  good,  but  urg; 
farmers,  market  and  private  gardeners  ' 
awaken  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  t 
interest  for  suppressing  this  new  Pot<i> 
disease  before  it  is  too  late.  Some  ilh- 
trations  show  the  appearance  of  PotaB 
attacked  by  this  fungus. 
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R  Hybrid  Cape  Cowslip. 


LACHENALIA 


National  Dahlia  Society. 

In  1904  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
issued  their  “Official  Catalogue  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Guide,”  in  which  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  was  given  concerning  the 
method  of  growing  Dahlias  as  practised 
by  members  of  this  popular  society. 
Since  then  three  supplements  to  the 
Official  Catalogue  have  been  issued. 
That  for  1908  gives  a  long  list  of  new 
varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  followed  by 
a  revised  selection  of  twenty-four  of  the 
best  varieties  for  exhibition.  The  supple¬ 
ment  also  gives  a  revised  selection  of  the 
best  twenty  that  are  especially  suitable 
for  making  a  display  in  the  garden  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  stiff,  upright  habit  of  the 
flower  stems  and  the  number  produced. 
Smaller  numbers  of  new  varieties  are  also 
listed  in  the  other  sections,  and  revised 
selections  for  each  of  them  for  particular 
purposes  are  brought  up-to-date. 

- - 

MEMEROCSLLIS. 

(DAY  LILIES.) 

Hemerocallis,  or  Day  Lilies,  as  they 
are  sometimes  named,  are  pretty  peren¬ 
nials,  and  being  hardy  are  suitable  to 
grow  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
plants  are  very  ornamental,  while  the 
flowers  are  very  showy  in  borders  or 
shrubbery.  They  are  excellent  subjects  to 
grow  by  the  side  of  a  lake  or  stream,  while 
some  of  the  varieties  are  quite  at  home 
in  wild  gardens  or  naturalised  in  a  grass 
plot.  All  the  flowers  are  highly  prized 
for  cutting,  as  they  keep  well  and  back¬ 
ward  buds  will  open  if  placed  in  water. 
H.  flava  is  a  pure  yellow,  trumpet-shaped, 
sweet-scented  bloom ;  H.  flava  major  is 
a  large,  handsome,  free-flowering  variety, 
a  beautiful  clear  yellow,  and  very  sweetly 
perfumed ;  H.  fulva  is  a  rich  orange- 
coloured  flower,  and  beautifully  shaded 
with  crimson ;  H.  aurantiaca  major  is  a 
beautiful  Japanese  variety  with  rich  apri¬ 
cot-coloured  flowers,  very  often  6  in.  in 
diameter. 

Those  mentioned  below  are  dwarf  grow- 
ing,  and  will  suit  favourably  in  the 
rockery.  Some  excellent  varieties  are  H. 
Dumortieri,  a  beautiful  orange-coloured 
flower,  in  bloom  May  and  June,  growing 
about  1  ft.  high;  H.  Gold  Dust,  rich,’ 
bright  golden-yellow,  large  flowers,  about 
13  ft.  hieh,  and  flowers  in  June;  H. 
Orange  Man,  in  floiver  June  and  July, 

1  ft.  in  height,  and  H.  Thunbergii  is  an¬ 
other  beautiful,  sweet-scented  variety. 

The  best  time  for  planting  Hemero¬ 
callis  is  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  spring. 
To  propagate  by  seed  needs  a  little 
patience,  as  they*  are  generally  slow  to 
germinate.  They  may  be  sown  almost 
any  time,  either  in  the  frame  or  a  warm 
border,  and  watered  accordingly. 

They  can  be  grown  in  any  ordinary 
soil,  and  given  an  occasional  mulch  of 
well-decayed  stable  manure,  well  forked 
in  amongst  the  plants.  An  application  of 
liquid  manure  when  buds  are  forming 
"’ill  benefit  the  plants  and  produce  a 
wealth  of  bloom  from  May  till  late 
August. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

*V  esthoughton. 


Of  the  numerous  species  of  bulbous 
plants  named  Lachenalia  introduced  from 
the  Cape,  a  few  of  them  enjoy  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  popularity  in  gardens. 
At  one  time  or  other  a  large  number  of 
them  had  been  cultivated,  but  chiefly  in 
botanic  gardens.  A  few  of  the  more 


popular  continue  to  be  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  from  year 
to  year.  The  subject  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  is  a  garden  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  L.  aurea  and  L.  tricolor.  The  two 
species,  but  especially7  the  last  named, 
are  rather  extensively7  cultivated,  but  the 
hyffirid  we  consider  an  improvement  upon 
L.  aurea,  which  is  not  now7  often  seen  in 
private  collections.  The  hybrid  is  rather 
more  vigorous  and  the  flowers  are  very 
handsome  indeed.  They  are  tubular, 
drooping,  produced  on  scapes  from 
amongst  the  leaves  in  the  same  way  a?  a 
Hyacinth.  While  the  flowers  are  still 
voung  they7  are  more  or  less  tinted  with 
a  reddish ’hue,  but  this  gradually  dis¬ 
appears  until  we  get  a  uniform  deep  yel¬ 
low,  -which  is  very  handsome  for  green¬ 
house  decoration. 

The- mistake  that  gardeners  .sometimes 
make  is  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  too  high  a 
temperature,  thinking  that  they  require 
plenty  of  heat.  If  the  plants  are  potted 


NELSONI. 

up  in  autumn,  they  should  be  stood  in  a 
place  where  frost  is  just  kept  out  or  where 
something  like  45  degs.  is  maintained. 
This  will  be  sufficient  for  the  Lachenalia, 
but  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  forcing. 
If  kept  too  close  and  warm  the  leaves  get 
unduly  elongated  and  insects  trouble 
them,  but  in  a  nice  airy  atmosphere  the 


leaves  remain  short  and  the  flowers  attain 
their  handsome  appearance  in  due  time. 
Those  who  have  a  slightly  heated  house 
could  put  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof 
where  they7  would  be  out  of  the  way7,  get 
plenty  of  light  and  also  enjoy  the  buoyant 
atmosphere  introduced  by  ventilation. 

- - 

Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C. 

For  ten  yrears  past  Mr.  P.  Murray 
Thomson  has  held  the  position  of  Secre¬ 
tary7  to  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  Since  his  resigna¬ 
tion  recently  an  article  giving  his 
horticultural  history  is  given  in  "The 
Scottish  Gardener  and  Northern  Fores¬ 
ter,”  in  which  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomson 
appears.  To  exhibitors  and  others  who 
are  familiar  with  Mr.  Thomson  and  his 
courtesy  to  strangers  as  well  as  local 
people,  his  resignation  will  be  a  matter 
for  regret. 


Lact-.cnaiia  Nelson!. 
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New 

Garden  varieties  are  plentiful  enough, 
and  Fern  collectors  now  and  again  dis¬ 
cover  new  varieties  of  greater  or  less  im¬ 
portance,  either  from  a  botanical  or  orna¬ 
mental  point  of  view.  The  finding  of  a  new 
species  of  Fern,  however,  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing,  and  sufficiently  rare  now-a- 
days  to  cause  some  notice.  Where  new 
ones  are  possible  it  generally  refers  to 
some  little  known  or  unexplored  part  of 
the  world.  One  would  have  thought, 
however,  that  the  whole  of  America,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  more  tro¬ 
pical  parts,  would  have  been  so 
thoroughly  explored  by  this  time  that  new 
Ferns  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

The  first  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  “The 
Fern  Bulletin”  describes  a  variety  and 
also  a  new  species  of  Fern.  .It  also  gives  a 
full  page  illustration  of  the  new  species 
which  the  Editor  (Mr.  Willard  N.  Clute) 
describes  under  the  name  of  Asplenium 
Ferrissi  in  compliment  to  the  discoverer, 
Mr.  James  H.  Ferriss.  The  fronds  are 
oblong-lanceolate,  leathery  and  pinna- 
tifid.  The  lobes  are  longest  in  the  middle 
of  the  frond,  and  gradually  become 
shorter  towards  either  end.  In  outline  it 
recalls  a  form  of  Asplenium  not  unlike 
A.  Ceterach,  except  that  the  lobes  in  the 
middle  are  much  longer  than  usual,  and, 
of  course,  the  surface  of  the  frond  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Instead  of  being  densely 
covered  with  scurfy  scales  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Ceterach,  the  surface  is  merely  of  a 
dull  green  and  smooth.  The  Editor  com¬ 
pares  it  to  A.  ebeneum,  though  he  admits 
it  could  not  be  mistaken  for  that  even  by 
a  novice.  The  sori,  or  spore-producing 
bodies,  are  heavy’  and  clothe  the  pinnae 
pretty  closely.  The  spreading  fronds  are 
4  in.  to  y  in.  long  and  f  in.  to  ij  in. 
wide.  This  new  Fern  was  collected  by 


Mr.  Ferriss  under  shelving  rocks  of  a 
rather  dry  nature  in  the  Huachuca  Moun¬ 
tains,  Cochise  County,  Arizona,  where 
they  were  found  in  fairly  large  numbers 
last  October. 

STERNBERGS 

Pink. 

(Dianthus  Sternbergii.) 

The  species  of  wild  Pink  or  Divine 
Flower  are  very  numerous  and  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  as  a  rule,  in  gardens 
where  they  are  planted  on  rockeries,  so 
as  to  lift  them  above  the  ground  and  keep 
them  rather  dry'  at  the  roots  during  the 


some  species  they  become  highly  con 
spicuous  and  very  attractive.  In  this  in 
stance  they  are  of  minor  importance,  but 
nevertheless,  sufficiently  noticeable  to  be 
come  a  feature  of  this  interesting  wil< 
Pink. 

This  dwarf  Pink  may  be  propagatec 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  garden  Pink 
namely,  by  cuttings.  The  grass  is  toi 
short  for  making  layers,  much  more  s> 
than  in  the  case  of  the  garden  Pink,  s< 
that  the  best  and  most  convenient  way  o; 
propagating  it  would  be  to  insert  cutting 
of  the  young  shoots  some  time  in  July  o 
early  in  August.  As  soon  as  ready  the' 
could  be  potted  off  singly  and  transferrei 
to(  a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  get  es. 
tablished  before  winter  and  make  a  littl- 
growth.  To  guard  against  slugs  ani 


Dianthus  Sternbergii.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


winter  time.  The  chief  danger  to  be 
guarded  against  is  planting  them  in  bor¬ 
ders  of  rich  soil  where  they  may  make 
too  coarse  a  growth  in  the  summer  time, 
but  suffer  for  it  during  the  changeable 
weather  and  freezing  and  thawing,  which 
we  get  in  winter.  The  species  here  noted 
is  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  and  forms 
close  cushions  of  glaucous  green,  very 
slender  and  grass-like  leaves.  The  flower 
stems  rise  up  to  a  height  of  8  in.  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  few  flowers  in  a  loose  cyme  upon 
each.  These  flowers  are  deeply  fringed, 
white  and  furnished  with  some  brown  spots 
on  a  yellow  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
blade  of  the  petals.  These  spots  are 
usually  considered  as  having  something 
to  do  with  the  visits  of  insects,  and  in 


other  enemies  the  best  way  would  be  to 
keep  the  young  plants  in  the  cold  frame, 
until  the  beginning  of  April.  A  few  of 
them  planted  together  would  make  a  nice 
patch  on  the  rockery  and  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  the  space  between  them 
would  be  filled  up  and  the  whole  look 
like  one  patch. 

- - 

Saxifraga  apiculata. 

One  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and  one 
of  the  most  easily  grown  of  the  Saxifragas 
is  S.  apiculata,  which  forms  a  dense 
mossy,  dark-green  carpet,  covering  the 
ground  and  throwing  up  a  wealth  of 
primrose-yellow  flowers  of  relatively  large 
size.  'An  improvement  in  the  size  is  S.  a. 
Alberti. 
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Bellflower. 


(Campanula  phyctidocalyx). 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  very  hand- 
me  Campanula  has  been  introduced 
3m  Armenia,  suitable  for  the  hardy 
irder.  It  may  be  planted  upon  the 
ckery  if  that  is  of  some  size,  for  the 
companying  illustration  shows  the  top 
a  plant'  growing  in  the  rockery  at  Kew 
st  year.  The  stems. vary  in  height  from 
ft.  to  3  ft.,  according  to  the  strength  of 
e  plant  and  bear  upon  their  branching 
Lms  large,  openly  bell-shaped,  deep 
uish  purple  flowers.  Some  would  simply 
.11  them  blue.  Although  only  intro- 
iced  to  cultivation  within  the  last  few 
:ars,  it  seems  to  be  very  amenable  to 
irden  cultivation,  judging  from  the  way 
is  beginning  to  get  about  in  collections 
'  herbaceous  plants. 

It  may  be  raised  from  seeds  when  such 
e  obtainable,  but  it  can  also  be  in- 
-eased  by  division  or  by  taking  cuttings 
'  leafy  shoots  that  spring  up  from  the 
rown  of  the  plant.  These  may  be  in- 
irted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  during  July 
ad  August  and  kept  covered  with  a  bell- 
lass  till  they  form  roots. 


- - 

She  H&ex  ot  ttu  XuuL 

our  gardens  are  an  index  of  your  minds  : 
Yes,  yours,  ye  slothful,  dull  suburban¬ 
ites. 

ee,  therefore,  that- the  casual  caller  finds 
All  that  is  now  neglected  put  to  rights, 
ie  forth  to  purchase  sundry  plants  and 
seeds 

And  seize  with  eager  hand  the  sharpened 
hoe, 

0  make  relentless  war  upon  the  weeds 
Which  in  your  slackness  ye  allowed  to 

grow. 

bserve  your  next-door  neighbour’s-  gar¬ 
den,  which 

Betrays  a  mind  well-ordered,  as  ye  see, 
nd  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Encyclopaedic  knowledge,  too,  hath  he, 
s  this  packed  border  of  gay  crocus 
shows ; 

Further,  the  way  in  which  he  doth 
select 

, is  evergreens  and  bulbs  most  clearly 
shows 

That  he  can  use  his  knowledge  with 
effect. 


ome,  then,  and  see  that  all  your  fruitful 
.  soil 

To  blossom  like  the  rose  is  shortly 
made, 

hed  your  respective  coats,  for  honest  toil 
But  dignifies  the  wielder  of  the  spade, 
hen  if  some  critic  has  rude,  things  to  say 
About  the  way  your  brain  has  been  de¬ 
signed, 

°u  only  need  to  take  him  home  one  day 
Ynd  show  him  round  the  index  to  your 
mind. 

C.  E.  B.  in  The  Evening  News. 

- 4~44 - 

Scilla  BnroLiA  has  bloomed  well,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  low  temperature  and 
|eavy  rains  of  March. 


Chrysanthemums. 


By  R.  BARNES. 


Work  for  April 


The  present  is  a  good  time  to  get  in 
and  stack  a  supply  of  fibrous  turf  to  pro¬ 
vide  loam  for  the  final  potting  a  month 
or  six  weeks  hence.  Loam  that  has  been 
stacked  only  a  short  time  will  make  a 
better  potting  medium  than  that  from  a 
stack  a  year  or  so  old,  the  latter  having 
too  great  a  proportion  of  fine  soil  to 
stand  the  ramming  that  is  essential  to 
good  potting. 

If  old  pots  are  to  be  used,  an  early 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  wash  them 
and  stack  them  under  cover,  so  that  they 
will  be  clean  and  dry  when  required. 
Where  a  stock  of  new  nots  has  been  got 
in  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  good 


soaking  in  water,  after  which  they,  too, 
should  be  allowed  to  get  dry  again  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Young  plants  in  frames  require  daily 
attention  in  the  way  of  supplying  water 
to  such  as  require  it,  overhead  sprinkling 
on  bright  days,  and  in  some  cases  where 
repotting  has  recently  been  done,  a  slight 
shading  from  strong  sunshine  for  a  day 
or  two.  Ventilation  must  also  be  attended 
to,  tilting  the  frame-lights  a  little  when¬ 
ever  this  can  be  done  without  danger  to 
the  plants,  and  raising  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  admit  abundance  of  air  on  fine 
days. 

This  matter  of  air-giving  requires  the 


Maclaren  and  Sons 
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exercise  of  a  little  judgment,  because  if 
the  plants  are  kept  too  close  they  will 
grow  weakly ;  while  to  suddenly  admit  a 
rush  of  cold  air  would  do  harm  in  other 
ways. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  time  of  all  is 
when  there  is  strong  sunshine  and  a  cold 
wind.  In  this  case  the  frames  should  be 
tilted  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  from 
which  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  if  the 
frame  gets  too  hot  a  few  pea-sticks  or 
other  branches  may  be  laid  over  the  glass 
through  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  down 
green  fly  from  the  first.  This  can  easily 
be  done  by  dusting  the  shoots  with 
tobacco-powder  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  growths  are  slightly  damp,  and 
syringing  it  off.again  the  next  morning. 

Young  plants  of  the  early-flowering 
varieties  should  be  gradually  hardened,  as 
the  end  of  this  month  is  in  most  localities 
a  good  time  for  planting  them  out  in  beds 
or  borders  that  have  been  prepared  be¬ 
forehand  by  having  a  good  dressing  of 
well-rotted  dung  dug  in.  And  if  a  light 
dusting  of  quicklime  is  given  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed  about  a  week  before  the 
plants  are  set  out,  it  will  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  ren¬ 
der  a  service  in  ridding  the  ground  of 
slugs. 

The  new  early- flowering  singles  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  effective,  but  as  many  of  them 
have  a  rather  delicate  habit  of  growth, 
especially  in  the  early  stages,  they  require 
a  little  extra  attention,  which,  however,  is 
well  repaid  later  on.  Beginners  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  manage  them  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  open  border  than  in  pots. 

A  selection  of  the  best  varieties  was 
given  in  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  of 
November  2nd. 

R.  Barnes. 


AMERICAN 

CARNATIONS 

AT  TANGLEY 

NURSERIES. 

The  boom  in  the  culture  of  American 
Carnations  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
country  within  the  last  few  years  is  re¬ 
markable.  The  art  of  growing  them  is 
now  so  well  understood  that  the  blooms 
can  scarcely  be  inferior,  either  in  point 
of  size  or  colour,  to  those  grown  in  the 
United  States,  where  most  of  the  varieties 
originated. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries, 
Hampton,  Middlesex,  grows  them  exten¬ 
sively  for  Covent  Garden,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  house  of  the  splendid  variety 
Enchantress.  This  house  is  190  ft.  long 
by  30  ft.  wide  and  contains  6,500  plants. 
The  colour  developed  in  the  flowers  of 
Enchantress  and  Rose  Pink  Enchantress 
is  usually  darker  than  in  the  average  of 
flowers  seen  at  exhibitions.  We  can  also 
testify  to  the  remarkable  colour  of  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson  as  grown  by  Mr.  Page. 
The  rose  pink  hue  is,  indeed,  so  intense 
as  to  make  the  variety  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  Nelson  Fisher. 

Groups  of  cut  flowers  have  several  times 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Page  at  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  West¬ 
minster,  securing  Silver  Flora  and  other 
medals.  He  also  secured  the  first  prize 
for  a  group  of  cut  Carnations  at  the  Dc 
cember  exhibition  of  the  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Carnation  Society,  and  at  both  of 
these  places  the  high  grade  character  of 
his  flowers  was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  vases  stood  in  a 
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setting  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  bei: 
cut  with  long  stems  and  artistically  d 
posed  in  the  vases  they  make  highly  effe 
tive  and  attractive  groups.  The  plants  a 
grown  in  pots  according  to  the  usu 
method  adopted  with  this  fascinating  cl; 
of  plants  in  this  country.  The  illustrati 
was  kindly  lent  us  by  Mr.  Page.  Son 
information  concerning  the  other  variet : 
grown  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

- ++* - 

“Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild.” 

The  fifteenth  number  of  the  annc. 
publication  of  the  above  name  was  issul 
a  short  time  ago,  being  the  number  - 
1907.  The  frontispiece  on  this  occasn 
is  a  portrait  of  Richard  Irwin  Lym. 
'M.A.,  curator  of  the  Cambridge  Botai; 
Garden.  He  graduated  at  Kew,  inde. 
went  there  when  quite  a  boy,  beginni; 
at  the  base  of  the  ladder.  He  was  a  vc 
industrious  young  man,  and  took  adv. - 
tage  of  every  opportunity  to  acquirt  1 
knowledge  of  botany  as  well  as  horde  - 
ture.  When  he  went  to  Cambridge  vvi 
full  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  bent,  e 
made  the  gardens  notable  amongst  thr 
kind  in  the  cultivation  of  rare  and  use  1 
or  interesting  plants’  of  a  widely  vail 
character.  He  also  undertook  e 
hybridising  of  the  Transvaal  Daisy  ,1 
other  Gerberas  and  the  resulting  se  - 
lings  brought  Mr.  Lynch’s  name  io 
great  prominence  at  the  Temple  Shv 
about  two  years  ago.  Cambridge  C:- 
tage  is  also  illustrated,  the  house  in  wh'h 
the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  previ  ; 
to  him  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  lid 
when  they  went  to  Kew.  Scarcely  Is 
interesting  to  old  Kewites,  though  sadc. 
will  be  changes  indicated  by  the  dece  e 
of  ten  members  of  the  Guild.  The  let  s 
from  various  members  in  different  p,  5 
of  the  world  will  also  be  read  with  1- 
tercst  by  members  in  all  parts  of  e 
world. 


House  of  Carnation  Enchantress  at  Tangley  Nurseries. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

awns. 

It  is  very  often  the  case  that  the  grass  on 
a.wns  is  greener  at  the  end  of  February 
oan  ait  the  end  of-  March  or  during  the  early 
art  of  April,  but  where  such  conditions 
revail,  owners  of  lawns  should  not  feel 
iscouraged,  as,  although  the  blades  of  grass 
re  brown  in  colour,  the  roots  are  healthy, 
-ometimes  the  grass  appears  as  if  it  has 
een  seared  with,  a  hot  iron ;  late  frosts  and 
ot,  sunny  days  following  them  and  the 
irevalence  of  east  winds  cause  the  brown 
int.  The  first  cutting  of  the  grass  will 
rove  to  be  a  difficult  matter,  but  afterwards 
he  young  grass  will  grow  freely. 

While  the  ground  is  nice  and  dry,  lose  no 
ime  in  getting  every  bit  of  foreign  matter, 
uch  as  bits  of  sticks,  glass,  stones,  etc., 
,-hich  may  have  been  brought  there  in  the 
ranure  and  other  material  used  as  topdress 
ngs,  cleared  off.  If  left,  be  sure  the  mow- 
ng  machine  will  find  them,  to  the  detriment 
•f  the  latter  and  annoyance  of  the  user, 
lew  Lawns. 

Where  new  lawns  are  to  be  made  as  the 
esult  of  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds,  the  latter 
hould  be  sown  forthwith.  If  j'ou  have 
aken  every  precaution  to  thoroughly  clean 
he  soil,  freeing  it  from  the  roots  of  weeds, 
.nd  have  procured  a  pure  lawn  mixture,  you 
lave  now  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  perfect 
pass  plot. 

Choose  a  fine,  calm  day  for  the  sowing  of 
he  seeds.  Early  in  the  morning  take  a  gar- 
len  rake  and  lightty  loosen  the  surface  soil, 
.'wo  hours  afterwards  you  may  tread  on  the 
pound  without  risk  of  picking  up  any  soil 
in  your  boots.  Lay  down  the  garden  line 
.nd  sow  a  piece  of  ground  about  3  ft.  wide, 
hen  move  the  line,  and  sow  another  piece 
>f  ground,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  is 
lealt  with.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  fairly 
hickly  and  very  evenly  all  over  the  surface. 
Then  roll  the  plot.  You  may  scatter  a  small 
luantity  of  fine  soil  on  the  seeds,  if  the 
oiler  does  not  bury  them  sufficiently ;  but 
f  pressed  down  firmly  in  the  soil  the  seeds 
vill  germinate  freely,  especially  in  showery 
veather.  Keep  off  the  birds  by  stretching 
•lack  thread  all  over  the  surface  in  different 
Erections  from  short,  stout  pegs,  as  shewn 
n  Fig.  1.  The  treatment  of  the  young 
grass  will  be  dealt  with  in  due  course  in 
his  calendar. 

’ropagating  Bedding  Plaints, 

Put  in  cuttings  of  Lobelia,  Alternanlhera, 
Vlesembryanthemum,  and  similar  kinds  of 
Hants  as  rapidly  as  you  can  now,  so  as  to 
ecure  good,  sturdy  stuff  for  planting  out  in 
lue  course.  The  cuttings  will  quickly  form 
oots  now,  if  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a  hot- 
>ed  or  propagating  frame. 

’otting  Bedding  Plants. 

Attend  to  this  work  also,  as  any  neglect 
I  will  result  in  many  plants  being  stunted  'and 
ilmost  useless ;  one  sees  too  many  of  such 
-  svery  year.  Of  course,  work  is  now  very 
plentiful ;  it  is  important,  too,  but  by  adopt  - 
1  ng  a  good  system  all  items  may  be  dealt 
vith. 

terbaceous  Borders. 

Many  kinds  of  plants,  such  as  Pyrethrums, 
-hlox,  Delphiniums,  Gadllardias,  and 
Hollyhocks,  may  be  planted,  but  it  would 
>e  well  to  bring  this  work  to  a  close  as  soon 
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Flow  to  protect  lawn  grass  seeds 
-from  birds. 
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as  possible,  and  to  also  complete  the  surface 
pointing  of  the  soil  in  the  borders,  and  so 
make  the  latter  neat  and  clean. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Grafting. 

This  week  I  am  giving  another  example 
of  the  grafting  of  fruit  trees.  This  mode 
is  suitable  for  the  joining  of  a  scion  on  a 
stock  when  both  are  about  equal  in  size.  It 
is  termed  saddle  grafting,  as  the  scion,  or 
graft,  fits  on  the  stock  like  a  saddle  on  a 
horse’s  back.  In  this  case  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  get  the  bark  of  the  scion  and  that 
of  the  stock  to  fit  on  both  sides,  and  so  make 
a  complete  union. 

Young  stocks  are  very  suitable  for  saddle 
grafting.  Fag.  1  shows  a  stock  before  it  is 
prepared,  and  F.ig.  2  shows  it  duly  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  graft.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
scion  before  it  is  prepared,  and  Fig.  4  as  it 
appears  when  prepared.  Fig.  5  shows  the 
scion  A  fitted  to  the  stock  B,  and  now  all 
that  is  required  is  to  wind  a  few  strands  of 
soft  matting  round  to  keep  the  respective 
barks  of  scion  and  stock  a  close  fit ;  then  to 
complete  the  work  b}r  putting  on  the  wax. 

Where  grafting  clay  is  used,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  all  instances  to  closely  examine 
the  balls  occasionally  for  cracks,  a~s  air  must 
be  excluded  from  the  interior.  I  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  wrap  some  fresh  mess  round 
the  clay  balls,  and  to  keep  the  mess  in  a 
damp  condition. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Walls. 

Persevere  with  the  work  of  putting  on  cover¬ 
ings  of  tiffany,  herring  nets,  and  similar 
material  to  protect  the  blossom  cf  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  choice  Plums,  and 
Pears. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  weather  during  the  month  cf  March 
has  been  very  favourable  for  the  digging  of 
ground  and  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
seed  sowing.  Where  stiff  soils  prevail  and 
Onions  are  grown,  the  seeds  should  ger¬ 
minate  well,  as  it  is  a  very  important  point 
in  the  culture  of  these  bulbs  to  have  the 
seed  bed  in  ideal  condition,  and  such  can¬ 
not  always  be  assured  everjr  year. 

Sowing  Peas. 

Main  crop  sorts  must  now  be  sown  to 
afford  a  regular  supply  of  pods  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  season.  Extra  care 
should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  sowing  of 
the  seeds. 

Fig.  3  at  A  shows  the  wrong  kind  of  drill 
for  the  seeds,  and  at  B  the  right  kind.  Every 
young  plant  should  have  a  clear  space  to 
grow  in,  and  this  can  only  be  afforded  them 
when  the  drills  are  made  at  least  9  in.  wide 
at  the  bottom.  Place  each  seed  about  3  in. 
from  its  neighbour  all  over  the  bottom  of  the 
drill,  and  cover  them  quite  2  in.  deep.  The 
resultant  plants  wall  then  withstand  dry 
spells  of  weather  better  than  those  only  with 
a  thin  covering  to  the  seeds.  And  when  soil 
is  drawn  up  to  the  row?,  do  not  press  it  un¬ 
duly  against  the  plants,  but  leave  them  free 
to  grow  over  the  whole  width  of  the  drill. 
Thus  treated  the  plants  will  bear  many  more 
and  finer  pods  than  would  be  the  case  where 
the  plants  are  overcrowded. 

Potatos. 

Finish  the  planting  of  the  tubers  without 
delay,  and  earth  up  the  earliest  crops,  scat¬ 
tering  a  small  quantity  of  dry  litter  on  the 
growths  during  frosty  nights. 

French,  and  Runner  Beans. 

Get  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  the 
seeds,  but  do  not  sow  any  yet.  For  rows  of 
Runner  Beans  dig  in  plenty  of  rotted  manure 
over  a  space  4  ft.  wide ;  do  not  confine  the 
manure  to  the  trenches.  Foxglove. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Flowers  for  Easter. 

Flowers,  especially  white  blossoms,  are 
always  in  great  demand  for  Easter  decora¬ 
tions,  and  few,  indeed,  are  more  suitable  for 
this  purpose  than  the  beautiful  Arum  Lilies 
(Richardda  africana).  These  should  now  be 
given  a  judicious  feeding  with  liquid 
manure.  They  are  rare  feeders,  these 
Arums ;  indeed,  some  gardeners  grow  them 
in  a  compost  of  two  parts  light  loam  to  one 
part  of  well-matured  and  finely-pulverised 
cow  manure.  Those  in  search  of  novelty 
should  not  fail  to  get  the  yellow  variety  with 
spotted  leaves,  which  has  been  lately  intro¬ 
duced.  They  may  be  increased  at  almost 
any  time  from  the  suckers  they  produce 
freely.  Spring  is  the  best  time  for  this 
operation,  as  the  young  plants  then  have 
time  to  become  well  established  for  bloom¬ 
ing  another  season. 

A  Neglected  Plant. 

Few,  indeed,  of  us  have  not  in  some 
damp  corner  of  the  herbaceous  border  some 
clumps  of  that  fine  old  perennial  Solomon’s 
Seal  (Poliyigonum-multiflorum),  yet  how  few 
seem  to  be  aware  that  this  graceful  and 
chaste-looking  plant,  with  its  pale  green 
leaves  and  pendulous  creamy-white  flowers 
is  eminently  suited  for  forcing ;  and  the 
crowns  raised  in  autumn  and  potted  in  good 
rich  soil  may  be  plunged  in  the  cold  frame 
and  brought  into  the  greenhouse  about 
Christmas.  Subjected  to  its  genial  warmth, 
they  soon  repay  for  the  time  and  trouble 
expended,  and  suffer  little  by  comparison 
with  the  Dielytras,  Spiraeas,  and  other  usual 
occupants  of  the  amateur’s  greenhouse. 
Sunshine  and  Shade. 

The  sun  is  now  bearing  real  power  during 
the  day,  and  the  enthusiast  must  be  think¬ 
ing  of  guarding  bis  treasures  from  its  fierce 
rays.  Blinds  should  be  overhauled  and  pre¬ 
pared  in  readiness  for  the  time  when  they 
will  be  required,  and  the  glass  painted  with 
one  or  other  of  the  many  preparations  made 
for  the  purpose.  That  known  as  Summer 
Cloud  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any,  its  pale 
green  tint  being  by  no  means  displeasing. 
Some  amateurs  use  flour  and  water,  others 
the  common  whiting,  and  to  prevent  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  washed  off  by  the  rain,  we  may 
take  a  hint  from  the  professional,  and  by 
adding  oil  to  the  mixture,  cause  it  to  with¬ 
stand  the  heaviest  of  summer  showers. 

A  Beautiful  Climber. 

All  climbing  plants  should  now  have 
their  new  growths  carefully  tied  up,  and 
any  weak  ones  cut  out,  the  operator  keeping 
a  sharp  look  out  for  insect  pests.  The  white 
Hoy-a  carnosa,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  the 
Wax -flower,  should  receive  attention  in  these 
respects,  and  looks  well  if  trained  to  wires 
below  the  roof.  It  is  of  fairly  easy  culture 
in  any  moderate  house,  and  does  well  planted 
in  the  border  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam. 
Cuttings  may  be  taken  and  struck  under  a 
bell-glass,  or  it  may  be  propagated  by  means 
of  layers.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with  ama¬ 
teurs,  its  rich  foliage  and  the  wax-like 
trusses  of  flowers,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  being  much  admired. 

Amongst  the  Bulbs. 

Narcissi  in  variety  are  yet  making  a  fine 
show  in  the  greenhouse,  and  we  shall  do  well 
to  take  note  of  those  with  which  we  have 
had  the  greatest  success.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
foot  that  some  varieties  which  do  best  in 
the  flower  garden  do  not  realise  expectations 
when  forced  into  early  bloom.  This  is 
mostly  the  case  wiith  those  whose  flowers, 
though  perhaps  beautiful,  are  of  a  flimsy 
and  thin  nature,  and  these  should  be  omitted 
when  making  a  list  for  next  season’s  guid¬ 
ance,  and  only  those  included  which  produce 
large  flowers  of  good  substance.  Narcissus 
obvallaris  (The  Tenby  Daffodil)  is  admirable 


for  forcing,  as  evidenced  by  the  quantities 
of  cut  bloom  exposed  for  sale,  whilst  the 
Polyanthus  Narcissi  find  favour  by  reason 
of  their  fragrance.  N.  poeticus  ornatus. 
Early  Paper  White,  and  the  Double  Roman 
are  also  excellent. 

Camellia  Buds  Dropping  Off. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  by  ama¬ 
teurs  of  Camellia  buds  falling  off  ere  they 
expand.  This  is  mostly  caused  by  a  too-dry 
atmosphere,  injudicious  watering,  or  faulty 
potting.  In  the  latter  case  the  roots  become 
matted  together,  ajnd  the  water  runs  through 
without  thoroughly  saturating  the  soil.  See 
that  the  moisture  reaches  every  part  of  the 
roots,  and  supply  them  liberally,  especially 
during  the  flowering  period.  The  Camellias 
do  well  if  planted  in  the  border,  but  in  the 
ordinary  amateur’s  greenhouse  it  is  more 
convenient  to  have  smaller  specimens  in 
large  pots  or  tubs,  as  they  can  then  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  as  desired. 
Miscellaneous. 

Fumigate  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  etc., 
that  are  infested  with  greenfly,  or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  apply  insecticide  with  a  brush.  Cut 
back  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  etc.,  that  have 
finished  flowering,  and  repot  them  when  they 
commence  to  maxe  fresh  growth.  Examine 
rooted  cuttings  and  young  plants,  and  pot 
on  as  necessary  to  ensure  a  steady  growth. 
Syringe  frequently,  but,  where  possible, 
avoid  wetting  the  blossoms.  Guard  against 
draughts  and  sudden  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  open  the  ventilators  by  degrees,  and 
close  in  the  same  manner. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cool  House  Orchids. 

Oncidium  macrarrthum,  O.  superibicus,  O. 
serratum,  0.  lnme.lligerum,  and  others  of 
this  class,  that  produce,  at  the  present  season 
of  the  year,  elongated  flower  scapes,  should 
have  every  attention  from  amateurs.  They 
grow  well  under -the  same  treatment  as  that 
afforded  to  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  the 
Masdevallias,  producing  their  flowers  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 
They  are  not  only  beautiful  subjects  in  our 
houses, _  but  they  are  exceedingly  useful  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

At  the  present  season  the  flower  scapes  are 
developing.  If  trained  along  the  full  longi¬ 
tudinal  leqgth  of  the  scape  it  is  remarkable 
the  distance  these  scapes  reach  where  plants 
are  strong  and  in  good  condition.  1  find  a 
better  plan,  and  one  that  is  usually  a  more 
satisfactory  method,  is  to  trail  the  flower 
scapes  around  a  few  neat  sticks  stuck  into  the 
pot.  I  thiak  where  the  spikes  are  tied  down 
in  this  way  the  flower  bracts  are  more  freely 
produced  from  the  nodes  on  the  main  flower 
scape,  and  if  done  in  time',  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  flowers  expand,  they  are  far  more 
effective  and  serviceable  for  any  purpose  m 
which  they  may  V  used.  As  a  rule  I  find 
that  this  class  of  Oncidiums  do  not  like  too 
much  light,  and  they  certaiqly  do  best  where 
they  are  shado.ved  from  the  light  during  the 
brightest  parts  of  the  day.  Plenty  of  root 
moisture  should  now  be  afforded  and  every 
encouragement  given  to  develop  both  growth 
and  flower  buds. 

Repotting'. 

In  attending  to  any  repotting  requirements 
roots  will  be  found  to  be  in  an  active  state  at 
the  present  season.  I  do  not  advocate  repot¬ 
ting  of  the  O.  macranthum  section  more 
frequently  than  .is  absolutely  necessary. 
Where  the  moss  has  become  decayed  on  the 
surface  of  the  potting  compost,  it  should  be 
carefully  removed  and  replaced  with  grow¬ 
ing  material  at  the  present  time,  hut  should 
repotting  'be  necessary  it  is  best  to  leave 
this  matter  until  the  plants  have  passed  out 
of  flower,  should  they  be  nearing  the  flower¬ 


ing  state.  Afford  ample  drainage  where  ie 
potting  is  done.  The  most  suitable  compos' 
we  find,  is  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  an 
sphagnum  moss, 

Oncidium  mars  hall  ianum,  mow  advancin 
its  flower  scapes,  is  undoubtedly  the  'best  0 
its  class.  It  is  a  plant  that  will  thrive  unde, 
the  most  adverse  conditions  when  first  m 
ported  for  a  season  or  two,  after  which  tb 
plants  usually  deteriorate  and  become  s 
weak  that  they  are  scarcely  worth  growinj 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  reason  for  th 
loss  of  normal  vigour  is  owing  to  the  fre 
flowering  characteristics  of  the  species,  fc 
when  first  imported  we  find  strong  plani 
producing  enormous  scapes,  densely  covere 
with  its  large  yellow  and  brown  flower: 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  tl 
pseudo-bulbs.  The  flowers  last  in  perfe< 
tion  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  if  tb 
flower  scape  is  allowed  to  remain  on  tl 
plants  for  any  lengthened  period  after  th 
flowers  have  become  fully  expanded,  the 
cause  the  bulbs  so  great  a  strain  that  the 
rarely  ever  regain  their  normal  plump' cha 
acterist'cs.  I  find  this  species  does  best  whe 
grown  cool,  that  :is  to  say,  if  we  wish  i 
keep  the  plants  in  cultivation  for  an 
lengthened  period. 

Compost  fer  Repotting. 

We  use  as  a  compost  for  potting  aboi 
equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat,  broken  0 £ 
or  Beech  leaves  and  chopped  sphagnum  mo 
with  sufficient  sand  and  ‘broken  crocks  addo 
to  render  the  whole  porous.  Any  repottir 
necessary  is  best  attended  to  in  the  autum 
when  tha  plants  commence  growing  after  tl 
resting  period.  When  in  active  growl 
ample  moisture  at  the  roots  is  necessar 
The  plants  may  be  practically  saturated  . 
the  present  season,  where  the  flower  scap 
are  nearing  expansion. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

+  +  +■  — 

A  House-Leek  Superstition. 

It  was  formerly  common  in  the  Nor 
of  England  to  plant  the  House-Leek  ( 
the  roofs  of  cottage  houses,  the  supe 
stition  being  that  the  herb  served  as  d 
fence  against  lightning  and  thunder. 

Swanley  Horticultural  College. 

The  report  for  1907  states  that  the  chi 
feature  of  the  year  at  the  Horticultur 
College,  Swanley,  Kent,  was  the  establis 
ment  of  a  course  in  natural  history,  i 
object  being  for  the  training  of  third  ye 
students,  who  have  passed  the  ordina 
gardening  course  and  intend  to  quali 
as  teachers  of  gardening  and  nature  stud 
The  year  opened  with  sixty  studen: 
which  was  increased  to  sixty-four 
autumn.  Some  of  the  students  were  a 
pointed  to  responsible  positions  in  t. 
College  garden,  while  five  were  appoint- 
demonstrators.-  Six  others  were  al 
placed  in  positions  as  teachers  or  le 
turers  and  gardeners  in  connection  wi 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  counti 
Thiee  of  the  students  were  appointed 
head  gardeners,  while  others  received  a 
pointments  as  under  gardeners,  marl- 
gardeners,  and  other  work.  The  coloni 
branch  still  continues  to  work  steadi 
and  increase  its  ramifications  by  gettii 
connections  with  commissioners  in  va 
ous  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  F.  R.  Sii 
Conservator  of  Forests  and  Expert 
Fruit  Growing  to  the  Government 
Natal,  gave  a  lecture  on  that  country 
the  colonial  and  college  students.  T 
Principal  of  the  college  is  Miss  Fani 
R.  Wilkinson,  to  whom  communicatio- 
may  be  made. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  P articulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  fled,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


'rrrrrrrrrrrrrrr^ 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2754.  Tulips  Failing  to  Flower. 

I  venture  again  to  ask  your  advice,  thank¬ 
ing  you  ait  the  same  time  for  your  answer  to 
my  last  enquiry.  I  now  send  you  some  of 
the  Tulip  bulbs  which  have  failed.  They 
are,  I  think,  some  Dutch  bulbs,  Mon  Tresor. 
They  were  put  into  boxes  in  the  autumn  and 
plunged  in  ashes,  then  taken  into  a  shed  and 
later  in  January  brought  on  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  where  they  have  had  plenty  of  light 
and  a  certain  amount  of  heat.  Not  one  of 
the  bulbs  in  three  boxes  have  flowered,  and 
you  will  see  the  state  of  the  leaves.  You 
suggest  this  may  be  the  work  of  some  Tulip 
disease.  I  shall  be  glad  if,  after  examining 
the  bulbs,  you  will  tell  me  what  you  think. 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  what  you  say  about 
the  Hyacinths  not  being  lifted  from  soil  and 
used  for  bowls  in  the  house.  I  know  florists 
often  do  this,  and  the  leaves  do  not  seem  to 
suffer  in  the  way  mine  have  done.  (A.  E.  C., 
Guernsey.) 

We  have  examined  the  bulbs  you  sent  us, 
and  they  appeared  quite  large  enough  to 
bloom,  but  we  failed  to  find  any  fungoid 
disease  attacking  them.  Usually  that  shows 
upon  the  foliage  and  also  the  flower  at  a 
later  date  of  the  season,  and  presumably  the 
present  is  in  advance  of  the  time  for  the 
fungus  to  act.  When  the  old  scales  of  the 
bulbs  are  removed  the  inner  ones  appear 
quite  fresh.  There  were,  however,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  animal  pests  between 
the  scales  of  the  bulbs,  the  outer  ones  of 
which  were  decaying.  For  instance,  there 
were  small  slugs,  a  worm  allied  to  the 
earthworm,  but  not  the  same,  some  nematoid 
1  worms  without  colour  and  a  few  acari  or 
mites.  The  roots  were  mostly  dead  or  had 
stopped  growing.  On  the  whole  we  think 
it  is  something  wrong  with  the  soil.  Either 
it  has  been  used  several  times,  or  the  ashes 
are  dirty  by  having  come  in  contact  with 
plants  previously.  We  think  it  would  be  to 
your  advantage  to  see  that  the  plunging  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  soil  in  which  the  bulbs  are 
planted  or  potted  is  clean  or  free  from  ver¬ 
min.  All  garden  soils  in  which  there  is 
much  decaying  matter  usually  harbour  a 
great  many  of  these  animal  pests  of  plant 
life,  and  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  set 
about  cleaning  them.  In  the  open  garden 
'Various  plans  are  adopted  for  that,  but 
amongst  the  various  remedies  that  have  come 
under  our  attention  we  think  that  “Vaporite” 
is  the  most  powerful.  It  is  not  injurious  to 
plant  life  if  simply  mixed  with  the  soil,  so 
that  when  you  commence  potting  or  boxing 
bulbs  next  autumn,  or  rather  some  weeks 


previous  to  this,  you  should  give  the  soil  a 
good  dusting  with  “Vaporite”  and 
thoroughly  mix  the  same.  After  a,  time  this 
material  gives  off  fumes  that  are  very  in¬ 
jurious  and  distasteful  to  insects,  either 
killing  them  or  driving  them  out  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  hiding.  When  you  take 
the  boxes  out  of  the  plunging  material  it 
would  be  a  better  plan  to  put  them  in  a  cold 
frame,  so  as  to  thoroughly  expose  them  to 
light.  We  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  exposing  bulbs  to  light 
in  their  earlier  stages.  In  a  state  of  nature 
the  bulbs  commence  growing  with  the  au¬ 
tumn  rains,  and  the  leaves  of  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths  appear  above  the  ground  early  in 
winter.  They  do  not  make  very  much 
growth,  but  all  the  time  the  leaves  are  being 
acted  upon  by  sunlight  and  storing  up  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  strengthening  of  the  flower 
stem  later  on,  that  being  the  lafest  move  on 
the  part  of  the  bulb  to  perform  its  mission. 
If  the  plants  were  close  to  the  glass,  fully 
exposed  to  light  after  taking  them  into  the 
greenhouse,  that  was  proper  and  right  for 
their  welfare,  but  they  were  in  a  shed  too 
long.  We  are  aware  that  florists  lift  a 
variety  of  bulbs  and  put  them  into  pots  so 
as  to  make  sure  of  their  being  uniform,  but 
we  think  you  will  find  that  thev  are  either 
in  flower  or  so  close  on  the  point  of  it  that 
little  more  remains  to  be  done,  and  their 
welfare  and  blooming  is  then  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  bulbs.  The  operation  of 
lifting  breaks  many  of  the  rcots,  including 
the  young  and  active  root  tips,  which  alone 
are  capable  of  absorbing  plant  food  for  the 
use  of  the  foliage.  In  any  case,  even  if  the 
plants  flower  properlv  the  lifting  has  the 
effect  of  greatly  deteriorating  the  bulbs  for 
any  use  to  which  they  may  be  put  after¬ 
wards.  Florists  do  not  care  if  they  are 
thrown,  away  after  thev  have  bloomed. 
Daffodils  are  very  troublesome  subjects  to 
lift,  but  particularly  Narcissus  poeticus  and 
its  allies.  Usuallv  thev  come  blind  when 
disturbed  during  their  growing  period. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2755.  Sowing  Auricula  Seed. 

If  you  could  give  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  Auricula  in  vour  valuable  paper  it  would 
be  much  appreciated.  (T.  H.  Hurt,  Bir¬ 
mingham.) 

As  the  present  is  a  suitable  time  for  sow¬ 
ing  seed  of  the  Auricula,  a  r.aragraph  to 
that  aspect  of  cultivation  might  be  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  other  readers  as  well  as  you.  As 
the  seed  may  take  some  time  to  germinate, 
it  is  well  to  carefully  drain  as  many  pots  or 


seed  pans  as  may  be  required.  Cover  the 
crocks  with  some  rough  pieces  of  compost, 
moss,  or  rough  leaves.  The  Auricula  grows 
in  a  variety  of  soils,  but  you  might  mix  two 
parts  of  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould  and  half¬ 
part  sand.  Sift  the  whole  that  you  may 
use  the  finer  material  on  the  top,  of  which 
there  should  be  a  depth  at  least  of  2  in. 
This  allows  the  seedlings  free  play  to  ger¬ 
minate,  and  the  seedlings  can  also  more 
readily  be  removed  from  such  a  soil  with¬ 
out  disturbing  others  that  may  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  advanced.  Press  this  soil  fairly 
firm,  and  level  it.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  all 
over  the  surface,  and  cover  them  with  a  thin 
layer  of  the  same  fine  soil  used  immediately 
beneath  them.  Stand  the  pans  in  a  cold 
frame  facing  the  north.  To  save  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  watering  at  the  early  stages,  a  pane 
of  glass  could  be  put  over  each  pan.  When 
the  seedlings  commence  to  come  up  a  little 
air  must  be  given  by  tilting  the  glass,  other¬ 
wise  the  seedlings  may  damp  off.  This  can 
be  done  by  putting  four  pegs  in  the  pan,  so 
as  to  support  the  glass  at  the  desired  height. 
Before  the  seedlings  get  crowded,  transplant 
them  carefully  into  other  seed  pans  or  boxes. 
Use  a  stout  but  thin  peg  to  lift  them  out 
with  all  the  roots  intact  if  possible.  Give 
sufficient  room  to  allow  of  the  seedlings  mak¬ 
ing  rosettes  of  some  size,  because  at  the  next 
transplanting  they  should  be  potted  up 
singly  in  thumb  pots.  The  smaller  seedlings, 
which  may  be  due  to  late  germination, 
should  be  left  in  the  soil  after  mak¬ 
ing  it  level,  and  possibly  some  of  them 
may  prove  to  be  of  considerable  value.  Very 
frequently  the  best  ones  are  slow  in  ger¬ 
minating.  The  boxes  into  which  thev  are 
transplanted  should  be  returned  to  the  cold 
frame  and  kept  rather  close  for  a  week  until 
the  rcots  begin  to  move  in  the  fresh  soil. 
After  this  they  should  have  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  being  kept  cool  and  looked  after 
each  day  for  any  necessary  watering. 

2756.  Rearing  Schizanthus  Grahami 
in  Pots. 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  rear  Schizan¬ 
thus  Grahami  in  pots,  so  that  I  could  put 
them  into  the  conservatory  when  coming  into 
bloom?  Will  they  be  in  bloom  by  August 
if  sown  now?  (Jno.  Pratt,  Cambs.) 

You  can  easily  have  this  plant  in  bloom 
by  August,  or  before  that,  even  if  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  only  brought  along  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions.  When  they  have  made  the  first  rough 
leaf  you  can  transfer  them  to  boxes  till  they 
have  made  little  plants  iJ,  in.  to  2  in.  high. 
You  could,  indeed,  pot  them  singly  from  the 
first,  but  possibly  it  would  be  less  trouble  to 
you  to  get  them  to  some  size  by  growing 
them  in  boxes  for  a  while.  The  seed  pans 
should  at  first  be  put  into  a  cold  frame,  and 
the  boxes  likewise  after  the  seedlings  are 
transplanted.  Keep  the  frame  close  for  a 
day  or  two  after  disturbance^,  and  shade  them 
if  the  sun  should  be  bright,  but  after  that 
they  should  be  freely  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  The  frame  should  be  tilted  up  at  the 
back.  By  this  time  you  will  see  which  of 
the  plants  are  likely  to  grow  strong  and 
vigorously ;  then  vou  can  pot  them  off  singly 
in  thumb  pots.  Return  the  pots  to  the  cold 
frame,  and  stand  them  as  thickly  together 
as  the  pots  will  allow.  You  can  then  water 
them  with  a  rosed  watering  can.  At  the 
next  shift  you  can  put  them  in  3-in.  pots,  and 
use  some  well-rotted  cow  dung  rubbed  up 
fine  for  that  potting.  You  can  use  a  larger 
quantity  at  the  second  and  final  potting,  so 
as  to  make  the  soil  rich.  They  can  be 
flowered  in  q  in.  or  6  in.  pots,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plant.  If  the  plants  seem  to 
be  comfnsr  on  too  fast,  the  antidote  for  a 
while  will  be  to  give  them  more  air,  and 
when  the  weather  becomes  warm  you  can 
stand  them  cut  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in 
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some  situation  lacing  the  east,  where  they 
will  only  get  the  morning  sun.  This  will 
delay  their  flowering  until  you  require  them. 

2757.  The  Blue  Stoneccop  in  Pots. 

Some  time  ago  you  gave  a  figure  of  the 
blue  Stonecrop  that  you  said  was  suitable 
for  rockeries  and  dry  situations.  Would 
it  be  suitable  for  pot  work  as  well,  and 
if  so,  what  treatment  would  you  give  it  ? 
(Jno.  Pratt,  Cam-bs.) 

The  Sedum  is  quite  hardy,  but  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  very  small,  for  some  time  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  sow  the  seedlings  in  pots 
and  rear  them  in  a  cold  frame.  You  can 
thereby  guard  them  against  slugs  and  other 
enemies  of  that  class.  Use  quite  light  and 
sandy  soil.  When  the  seedlings  have  made 
a  few  leaves  you  can  transfer  them  into  3-in. 
pots,  putting  three  seedlings,  triangular 
fashion,  in  each  pot.  By  so  doing,  the  pot 
will  soon  get  filled.  When  the  roots  are  get¬ 
ting  round  the  sides  of  the  pot  you  can  then 
shift  them  into  5-in.  pots,  that  is,,  the  48 
size,  in  which  you  can  flower  them.  The 
Sedum  is  well  adapted  for  this  sort  of  work, 
but  its  fleshy  character  indicates  that  you 
must  grow  it  in  an  airy  atmosphere  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  light.  A  cold  frame  would  supply 
these  conditions  admirably,  and  grow  the 
plants  until  they  begin  to  be  showy,  when, 
of  course,  you  can  transfer  them  to  the  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory.  They  could,  indeed, 
be  sown  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom,  but  as  the  seedlings  are  so  small  with 
short  roots,  the  chances  are  that  the  soil 
would  get  soured  by  being  subjected  so  much 
to  artificial  watering.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  advocate  using  small  pots  at  first 
and  shifting  them  on  gradually. 


ROOM  PLANTS- 

2758.  Substitute  fos-  Ferns. 

I  have  a  large  wicker  stand  with  a  zinc 
pan  2  ft.  in  diameter  and  6  in.  deep.  I  , 
have  had  Ferns  in  it,  but  should  like  a 
change,  something  that  would  flower  and  yet 
remain  green  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  I 
want  it  to  stand  in  -the  window  of  an  airy 
room,  facing  about  south-east.  What  would 
you  suggest?  (Burgh  Parva,  Norfolk.) 

There  are  many  plants  suitable  for  culti¬ 
vation  in  a  window,  and  we  presume  that 
you  would  like  flowering  plants  with  ever¬ 
green  foliage.  Amongst  others,  you  can  use 
Begonia  weltoniensis,  B.  metallica,  Cam¬ 
panula  isophy.Ha,  C.i.  alba,  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca,  Marguerites  or  Paris 
Daisies,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  and  Sedum 
Sieboldii  variegata.  All  of  these  are  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  and  will  bloom  in  a  window  if 
properly  grown.  They  can,  indeed,  be 
grown  in  that  situation  all  the  year  round. 
There  are  many  other  things,  however,  and 
it  depends  upon  fancy  as  to  which  you  would 
most  Like.  For  instance,  there  are  numerous 
scented-leaved  Pelargoniums,  but  particu¬ 
larly  suitable  in  this  respect  are  P.  Lady 
Plymouth,  with  white  edges  to  the  leaves,  P. 
Radula,  P.  denticulatum,  P.  tomenitosum,  P. 
citrinum,  and,  of  course,  single  and  double 
Zonal  Pelargoniums.  A  neat  variegated 
plant  is  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum, 
and  Nepeta  Gelchoma  variegata  makes  an 
admirable  plant  for  hanging  over  the  edges 
if  the  leaves  are  not  likely  to  be  much  rubbed 
against.  A  splendid  flowering  plant  is  Val- 
lota  purpurea,  with,  of  course,  a  limited 
amount  of  foliage,  but  especially  in  winter, 
though  it  is  really  evergreen  if  attended  to 
with  watering.  This  does  not  by  any  means 
include  all  of  the  evergreen  flowering  plants, 
though  we  have  confined  the  selection  to 
those  which  are  most  easily  managed.  Pro¬ 
pagate  the  Marguerites  by  cuttings,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  supply  of  small  plants. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2759,  Treatment  of  Japanese  Hop. 

How  should  I  treat  Japanese  H-^ns  (Humu- 


lus  japonicus)  ?  I  want  them  to  cover  rustic 
arches.-  If  you  could  reply  through  your 
‘‘Enquire  'Within”  I  should  feel  grateful. 

I  thank  you  for  answers  to  last  question  re 
hanging  baskets,  which  are  quite  a  success, 
and  now  coming  into  bloom. — {Burgh  Parva, 
Norfolk.) 

You  are  now  rather  late  for  raising 
Japanese  Hops  to  cover  rustic  arches.  The 
seedlings  take  some  time  to  get  strong,  and 
therefore  should  be  sown  early,  so  that  they 
can  come  along  slowly.  They  should,  in¬ 
deed,  be  sown  some  time  in  the  autumn,  say, 
in  September  or  October,  and  placed  in  a 
greenhouse,  or  some  similar  structure  in 
which  the  frost  is  just  kept  out.  It  does  not 
require  a  high  temperature,  and  if  sown 
during  the  months  we  mention,  the  seedlings 
would  come  up  in  autumn  and  keep  grow¬ 
ing  slowly  through  the  winter.  When  well 
established  they  then  commence  to  run,  and 
extend  over  a  considerable  area  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  next  best  time  would  be  to  sow 
in  February  or  March  in  a  gentle  heat,  unaer 
good  conditions  as  to  light.  It  is  just  possi¬ 
ble  you  can  still,  get  the  plants  to  cover 
arches  by  making  growth  late,  instead  of 
early  in  the  season.  You  should  sow  them 
in  small  pots  of  light  sandy  loam,  standing 
the  pots  in  a  gentle  heat.  One  seed  only 
should  be  placed  in  a  pot,  because  one  plant 
will  cover  a  considerable  area.  It  is  merely 
waste  of  seed  to  put  more  than  one  in  a  pot, 
as  you  can  afterwards  plant  them  at  any 
desired  distance  apart, 

2760.  Planting  Out  Sweet  Peas. 

I  have  a  lot  of  nice  healthy  looking  seed¬ 
lings  of  Sweet  Peas  in  a  cold  frame,  some 
in  pots  and  some  in  boxes.  I  enclose 
one  of  the  biggest  for  you  to  see  the 
size.  I  keep  the  lights  off  the  frame  all 
the  day.  I  am  going  away  for  my  holidays 
from  nth  April  to  28th  April.  May  I  put 
the  seedlings  in  the  open  before  I  go,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  leave  them  until  my 
return  ?  I  have  a  south  border  to  plant  them 
in,  but,  of  course,  Margate  winds  are  keen. 
(N.  E.  C.,  Kent.) 

We  think  it  largely  depends  upon  whom 
you  leave  in  charge  of  the  Sweet  Peas  while 
you  are  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  28th 
April  is  getting  rather  late.  We,  therefore, 
think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  plant  them 
out  at  once  in  the  situation  you  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  You  can  guard  against 
wind  by  putting  in  some  short  twiggy  sticks, 
that  will  break  the  wind.  For  instance,  ’  if 
the  planting  had  been  done  early  in  March, 
some  branches  of  an  evergreen  tree,  such  as 
Spruce,  Boxwood,  or  Laurel,  stuck  in  upon 
the  side  from  which  the  wind  is  prevalent 
would  furnish  sufficient  shelter  for  the  young 
plants.  We  should  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
to  put  them  out  at  once.  If  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  put  some  black  cotton  thread  along 
each  side  of  the  rows  of  Peas,  so  as  to  keep 
sparrows  away  in  your  absence,  if  you  are 
troubled  with  such  pests. 

2761.  Plants  Under  Shade  of  Cherry 
T  ree. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  would  answer 
in  next  week’s  issue.  I  have  a  garden  with 
a  path  in  the  middle,  a  close  wooden  fence 
on  one  side  and  a  Privet  hedge  on  the  other, 
with  roots  growing  right  under  half  way  to 
the  path.  The  mould  is  very  fine,  not  a  bit 
clayey,  and  no  hold  in  it.  Each  corner  at 
this  end  is  rather  damp,  as  there  are  Cherry 
■trees  on  one  side  coming  over  from  the  next 
door.  Will  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  cheap 
flowers  I  can  grow  from  seeds  in  it  best  ? 
Also,  I.  am  making  a  trellis  arch,  what 
rambler  will  be  best  to  plant  over  it  to  last? 
(L.  Collins,  Essex.) 

We  fear  the  conditions  you  mention  are 
not  very  suitable  to  plant  growth  where  the 
roots  of  the  Privet  run  through  the  border. 
Trees  are  very  handsome  in  their  way,  pro¬ 


ducing  shelter  and  giving  a  rustic  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  home,-  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  often  brought  too  close  together,  especi¬ 
ally  in  small  gardens.  In  the  damp  por¬ 
tion  partly  shaded  by  the  Cherry  trees,  we, 
have  selected  some  annuals  which,  with  care 
to  get  them  established,  would,  we  think 
bloom  there.  They  are  Nemophila  insigais’ 
N.  atomaria,  N.  disooidalis,  Phacelia  cam- 
panularia,  and  Eutoca  viscida.  The  first-i 
named  and  the  two  last  have  blue  flowers, 
and  as  they  succeed  under  a  certain  amount 
of  shade,  we  think  you  could  grow  them 
under_  those  conditions.  Seeds  are  offered 
by  most  seedsmen  of  those  things.  Instead 
of  relying  upon  annuals  which  require  re¬ 
newing  every  year,  and  may  not  always  be 
satisfactory,  we  think  it  would  be  a  better 
plan  to  get  together  a  stock  of  perennial 
plants  that  would  grow  under  those  condi¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  London  Pride  (Saxi¬ 
fraga  umbrosa),  S.  Geum,  and  S.  Aadrewsi; 
have  evergreen  leaves,  and  bloom  during 
May  and  June.  The  Woodruff  also  bloom; 
early,  and  would  thrive  where  various  other 
things  fail.  Rose  of  Sharon  or  St.  John! 
Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum)  thrives  under 
rather  dry  conditions,  even  amongst  the  root; 
of .  trees.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Peri 
winkles  (Vinca  minor  and  V.  major),  oi 
which  there  are  several  varieties  differing  ir 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  bavin; 
green  or  variegated  leaves.  Very  handsome 
indeed  is  V.  major  elegantissima,  with  ligh 
yellow  edges  to  the  leaves  passing  into  white 
Several  of  the  Sedums  would  grow  in  tha 
dry  border,  including  S.  reflexum,  S.  rupes 
tre,  S.  stoloniferum,  and  others.  It  wouk 
be  worth  while  getting  together  a  number  o: 
those  perennials,  as  they  would  live  when 
annuals  would  often  fail,  especially  unde 
the  shade  of  trees.  Some  hardy  bulbs  migk 
be  planted  amongst  them  to  give  you  flower 
in  spring. 

2762.  Edging  Plant. 

Last  year  I  observed  a  very  pretty  edgm, 
plant,  and  was  told  it  was  Echeveria.  I 
looked  very  much  like  a  Houseleek,  but  th. 
leaves  were  not  green,  but  had  a  pale,  wax- 
look.  Can  you  give  me  its  correct  name 
and  say  whether  it  is  raised  from  seeds  o 
how?  (R.  S.  Dugdale,  Herts.) 

Front  your  description  and  the  purpose  t 
which  it^was  put,  we  have  no  doubt  the  plan 
in  question  was  Echeveria  secunda  glauca 
which  is  very  much  used  for  edging  witl 
fine  effect.  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
but  they  are  so  very  small  that  it  would  tak- 
you  a  number  of  years  to  get  plants  to  ful 
size.  The  plant  is  easily  obtainable  fron 
the  nurserymen,  and  may  be  had  by  the  doze: 
or  hundred.  In  the  winter  time  a  cold  fram 
will  be  sufficient  shelter  to  keep  it  alive 
when  it  can  be  planted  out  again  at  the  en< 
of  May.  The  frame  must  be  water-tight 
as  damp  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  feared  wit 
this  plant. 

2763.  Dwarf  Wallflowers. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Wallflower  t 
get  dwarf  plants  to  bloom  in  April  an< 
May  ?  I  had  a  fine  lot  last  3’’ear,  but  abou 
half  of  them  got  killed  soon  after  Christmas 
Are  some  kinds  tender  ?  (  Wm.  Goode,  Glot 

ce-ster  shire.) 

Wallflowers  usually  do  best  if  given 
twelvemonth  from  the  time  they  are  sow 
till  the  time  they  should  be  in  bloom.  The 
may  commence  to  bloom  in  April,  but  th 
best  display  usually  occurs  during  May.  1 
depends  largely  upon  the  situation  in  whic 
they  are  planted.  Tall  plants  are  liable  t 
get  killed  in  winter,  chiefly  owing  to  th 
fro-st  checking  the  flow  of  sap,  when  th 
leaves  affected  may  or  may  not  recover, 
depends  upon  how  long  the  frost  lasts.  Yot 
best  plan  will  be  to  sow  seeds  in  the  ope 
ground  about  the  beginning  of  May,  an 
transplant  them  into  other  soil  before  the 
get^too  crowded  in  the  bed.  If  your  so 
is  light  or  loose  the  best  plan  will  be  to  trea 
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it  when  about  to  put  the  plants  into  it  from 
the  seed  bed.  Give  them  'about  8  in.  from 
plant  to  plant,  and  10  in.  between  the  rows. 
In  firm  soil  they  should  grow  slowly,  mak¬ 
ing  them  bushy  and  firm  jointed.  They 
should  not  be  shaded  by  trees  or  taller  plants, 
but  fully  exposed.  They  can  be  placed  in 
their  flowering  positions  in  October,  so  that 
they  may  get  established  before  the  advent 
of  winter. 

2764.  Coreopsis  grandiflora  Dying. 

I  had  some  nice  bushes  of  Coreopsis  grandi¬ 
flora  which  bloomed  well  last  year,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  killed  by  frost  during 
winter.  I  had  it  for  a  hardy  border  plant, 
and  cannot  understand  how  it  should  have 
died  after  being  so  well  established.  Can 
you  give  me  any  explanation  about  this? 
(Wm.  Goode,  Gloucestershire.) 

Coreopsis  grandiflora  is  hardy  enough, 
and  probably  perennial,  in  certain  climates 
and  soils,  but  usually  it  behaves  like  a  bien¬ 
nial  in  this  country,  and  nearly  always  dies 
completely  awajr  in  the  winter  after  having 
bloomed.  ’  That,  therefore,  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  disappearance  of  jx>ur  plant.  You 
should  sow  a  few  seeds  every  year,  and  plant 
out  the  seedlings  in  their  flowering  positions 
either  early  in  the  autumn  or  in  spring  of  the 
second  year.  If  you  have  a  reserve  part  of 
the  garden  where  this  could  be  done,  a  patch 
or  two  of  the  seedlings  could  be  coming  on 
every  year  for  planting.  If  you  would  like 
a  Coreopsis  that  would  stand,  then  get  C. 
lanoeolatus,  which  produces  very  similar 
flowers,  though  somewhat  smaller  with 
shorter  stalks. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2765.  Clematis  for  Climbing. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  Clematis  davi- 
iiana  or  C.  graveolens  would  make  the  best 
Timber  for  an  archway  over  a  patch  leading 
nto  the  flower  garden  ?  I  have  the  choice 
>f  the  two,  but  am  not  acquainted  with  them, 
four  opinion  will  much  oblige. 

Clematis  davidiana  is  not  a  climber,  but 
nakes  a  bush  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  pro- 
luces  bunches  of  pale  blue  flowers  not  un¬ 
ike  those  of  a  Hyacinth.  C.  graveolens  is 
.  tall  climber,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  net 
larticularly  showjq  but  of  vigorous  growth, 
.nd  suitable  enough  for  covering  an  arch- 
vay.  The  flowers  are  not  particularly 
•howy,  and  there  are  many  varieties  of 
Ilematis  with  flowers  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  dia- 
aeter  that  would  possibly  suit  you  better. 


VEGETABLES. 

1766.  Points  of  Good  Asparagus. 

If  you  could  take  each  week  one  flower, 
egetable,  or  fruit,  and  analyse  the  points 
■’hich  are  to  be  looked  for  in  judging  for 
xhibition,  I  feel  it  would  give  your  readers 
leasure.  (H.  E.  Staddon,  Essex.) 
Asparagus  is  now  in  season,  and  might 
e  considered  at  the  present  time  from  an 
xhibition  point  of  view.  The  best  Aspara- 
us,  of  course,  is  grown  under  favourable 
mditions  out  of  doors,  and  will  presently 
3  fit  to  cut.  For  exhibition  purposes  the 
icks  should  be  of  good  size  to  have  much 
eight  with  the  judges.  In  other  words,  the 
ick  should  be  thick,  showing  that  good  cul- 
iral  treatment  has  been  given.  You  should 
uard  against  their  being  too  long,  as  the 
>wer  and  older  portion  is  generally  woody. 
11  the  sticks  forming  a  bundle  should  be 
:  the  same  length  and  thickness.  The  cul- 
vator  should,  therefore,  select  them  from 
us  point  of  view.  If  some  of  the  sticks 
ere  of  unusual  thickness,  others  of  unusual 
■ngth,  and  the  bundle  made  up  with  a  num- 
lr  of  weak  sticks,  such  an  exhibit  would 
ive  little  weight  with  the  judges.  This 
(equality  of  length  and  thickness  are  points 
•  be  avoided  in  making  a  bundle.  The 
ales  on  the  top  of  the  sticks  should  be  w°ll 


closed,  showing  that  they  have  been  of  rapid 
growth  and  are  not  too  old  nor  have  been 
long  cut.  The  principal  points,  therefore, 
to  be  looked  for  in  Asparagus  are  condition 
as  to  freshness  and  cleanness,  also  size  and 
uniformity. 

2767.  Raising  Seakale. 

I  have  never  before  tried  growing  Sea- 
kale.  Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  how  I 
can  raise  it  from  seed,  and  say  how  long  it 
would  take  to  be  fit  for  use?  If  you  would 
give  me  some  particulars  I  should  be  grate¬ 
ful.  (H.  Livesey,  Lines.) 

We  presume  that  your  ground  has  been 
thoroughly  prepared  by  digging  or  trench¬ 
ing  and  manuring.  The  roots  of  Seakale  go 
down  rather  deeply,  so  that  depth  of  soil 
and  fertility  are  important  points.  You 
can  now  prepare  the  ground  for  sowing  by 
having  it  made  level.  Take  out  drills  or 
furrows  r  in.  deep  and  about  16  in.  asunder. 
Two  seeds  could  be  placed  at  intervals  1  ft. 
apart  in  these  furrows.  If  both  of  them 
germinate,  the  weaker  one  should  be  re¬ 
moved  after  the  seedlings  are  fairly  well 
established.  Keep  the  ground  frequently 
hoed  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  encourage 
growth  by  the  aeration  of  the  soil.  Next 
March  the  roots  could  be  lifted  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  lines  2  ft.  asunder  and  r8  in.  to 
20  in.  apart.  Seeds  sown  now  should  give 
plants  ready  for  forcing  in  the  autumn  of 
1909,  after  the  leaves  have  ripened  and  fallen 
away  from  the  crowns.  These  crowns  will 
continue  to  be  fit  for  forcing  till  well  into 
the  spring  of  rqio.  New  plantations  can  be 
made  from  the  thickened  fleshy  roots  usually 
spoken  of  as  thongs.  They  should  be  cut 
into  lengths  of  4  in.  when  lifting  crowns  for 
forcing,  and  buried  in  soil,  or  else  put  in 
sand  in  a  box  to  keep  them  moist  until  the 
usual  planting  time  in  March. 

2768.  Rearing:  Pumpkins. 

I  would  like  to  grow  some  of  those  large 
Pumpkins  which  weight  80  lbs.,  or  even 
100  lbs.  Do  they  require  much  heat  to 
raise  them?  When  should  I  put  them  out¬ 
side,  and  what  treatment  should  I  give  them  ? 
(T.  Clark,  Cheshire.) 

Seeds  may  be  sown  at  the  present  time. 
Indeed,  this  is  about  the  best  time  for  sow¬ 
ing  plants  to  put  outside  when  the  weather 
becomes  sufficiently  mild.  Crock  some  3-in. 
pots,  and  fill  them  with  sandy  loam.  The 
seed  should  be  covered  with  about  J-  in.  of 
soil,  as  this  enables  the  seedling  to  get  clear 
out  of  the  husk  or  skin  of  the  seed  when 
germinating.  When  the  seedling  has  pro¬ 
duced  one  rough  leaf  or  two  "it  may  be 
shifted  into  a  6  in.  or  7  in.  pot.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  having  each  plant  in  a  separate 
pot  to  begin  with.  You  can  shift  it  on  with¬ 
out  molesting  or  breaking  the  roots,  and 
therefore  no  check  to  growth  is  given.  A 
temperature  of  60  degs.  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  until  germination  is  completed,  but  to 
prevent  the  seedlings  from  getting  drawn, 
they  should  be  removed  into  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature.  Standing  the  pots  near  the  glass 
in  the  same  house  would  often  prove  suffi¬ 
cient  at  this  early  stage.  'When  the  weather 
gets  warmer  you  can  transfer  the  pots  to  a 
cold  frame.  Keep  the  frame  rather  close 
for  a  few  days  until  the  plants  take  to  the 
lower  temperature,  especially  at  night.  After 
this  they  should  be  ventilated  during  the 
day  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy  and  short- 
jointed.  Towards,  the  end  of  May  they 
should  gradually  get  more  and  more  air, 
untj  the  sashes  may  be  left  off  during  the 
day.  After  this  time  of  the  year  the  chief 
danger  is  to  guard  against  late  frosts,  which 
may  suddenly  come  in  the  night  time.  For 
that  reason  it  would  be  well  to  keep  the 
sashes  on  at  night.  In  the  meantime,  you 
can  be  preparing  places  for  the  Pumpkins 
in  the  open  garden  fully  exposed  to  sun¬ 
shine.  Take  out  holes  to  a  deoth  of  18  in. 
or  2  ft.,  and  fill  them  up  with  fermented 


manure.  Tread  it  down,  then  cover  it  with 
8  in.  of  soil  and  plant  the  Pumpkins  two 
to  each  stance  if  you  cannot  train  them  in 
different  directions.  This  fermenting 
manure  supplies  a  little  bottom  heat  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  thereby  en¬ 
courages  root  growth.  In  the  summer  time 
it  will  furnish  a  better  supply  of  moisture 
than  the  roots  could  get  in  the  ordinary  soil. 
If  you  have  a  number  of  hand-lights  or 
bell-glasses  you  could  plant  out  the  Pump¬ 
kins  at  the  end  of  May,  covering  them  so  as 
to  encourage  growth,  and  also  to  protect  them 
from  frost  at  night.  If  you  have  no  such 
means  of  protecting  them,  delay  planting  till 
the  first  or  second  week  in  June.  If  the 
plants  are  getting  large,  it  would  be  well 
to  plant  them  out  as  early  in  June  as  possible. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2769.  Peas  Being  Eaten. 

My  early  sowing  of  Peas  is  being  gnawed 
by  small  beetles.  Can  you  tell  me  what  they 
are,  and  let  me  know  what  is  the  best 
remedy?  I  have  never  seen  them  before. 
Some  of  the  leaves  are  eaten  clean  away, 
and  others  have  notches  on  the  edges.  (G. 
Parr,  Beds.) 

Judging  from  your  explanation  of  their 
behaviour  the  insects  are  some  of  the  Pea 
weevils.  There  are  at  least  two  species 
which  often  prove  destructive  to  early  sow¬ 
ings  of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans.  These  are 
Sitonia  lineata  and  S.  crinita,  the  former 
weevil  being  distinguished  by  lines  on  the 
wing  cases,  while  the  latter  is  more  or  less 
spotted.  These  weevils  do  not  fly,  though 
they  can  run  quickly.  If  you  get  a  narrow 
board  and  cover  it  with  fresh  tar  you  can 
lay  it  against  a  length  of  the  Peas  and  shake 
the  plants  over  it.  The  weevils  dropping  on 
the  tar  are  held  fast.  Do  this  while  the  sun 
shines,  and  you  will  find  the  weevils  more 
active  than  at  any  other  time.  You  must  not 
disturb  the  plants  until  the  board  is  in  posi¬ 
tion,  otherwise  the  weevils  simply  drop  to 
the  ground  and  lay  still.  By  shifting  the 
board  along  the  lines  of  Pegs  in  this  way 
you  can  go  over  a  considerable  plantation 
in  a  short  time,  and  get  rid  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  enemy.  This  operation  can  be  re¬ 
peated  next  day,  but  after  having  gone  over 
your  plants  on  the  first  occasion,  you  should 
syringe  them  to  wet  the  foliage'  and  then 
dust  them  with  soot  or  fine  wood  ashes.  This 
is  distasteful  to  the  weevils,  and  prevents  the 
leaves  from  getting  entirely  destroyed.  By 
destroying  the  weevils  at  the  present  time 
you  will  be  preventing  their  increase,  and 
thereby  saving  a  deal  of  trouble  for  next' 
year. 

2770.  Destroying:  Slug's. 

Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  catching  slugs 
in  a  greenhouse  ?  I  do  not  find  the  orange 
trap  mentioned  in  your  paper  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  any  good  at  all,  and  bran  is  no 
use,  unless  one  goes  out  in  the  dark  to  find 
them  while  they  are  eating  it.  (A.  E.  C., 
Guernsey.) 

Fresh  Lettuce  leaves  and  young  Cabbage 
leaves  usually  prove  tempting  morsels  for 
slugs,  and  might  be  laid  in  places  near  the 
plants  which  they  infest,  this  being  done 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Then  in  the  morning 
the  leaves  should  be  examined  for  slugs. 
That  is,  of  course,  an  old-fashioned  wav, 
but  if  you  would  try  the  recent  remedy, 
“  Vapcrite,”  it  would  save  a  deal  of  trouble 
in  looking  round  at  night  with  a  lantern, 
or  even  going  early  in  the  morning.  The 
wholesale  way  in  which  the  remedy  can  be 
applied  Is  net  the  least  important  part  of  it. 
You  can  employ  this  “Vapor.ite”  by  dig¬ 
ging  it  into  the  soil  in  the  open  garden,  and 
when  about  to  pot  plants  or  bulbs  some  of 
the  “Vapor.ite”  should  be  mixed  with  the 
potting  soil,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  will  commence  to  give  off  fumes  that 
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will  either  kill  or  drive  out  the  eneimy  whole¬ 
sale.  We  recommend  you,  therefore,  to  try 
this  new  and  powerful  remedy.  Its  effect  is 
also  of  considerable  duration,  but  the  mere 
fact  of  once  clearing  out  the  ground  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  you  to  bloom  a  crop  to  satis¬ 
faction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2771.  Beans  or  Nuts. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  answer  to 
my  query  some  few  weeks  ago.  I  herewith 
enclose  two  beans  or  nuts,  and  would  be 
obliged  by  your  informing  me  the  name  of 
such.  I  may  say  that  I  have  tried  to  get 
them  to  germinate  in  water,  but  failed.  Any 
hints  you  may  give  me  will  be  appreciated. 
(J.  F.  M.,  Midlothian.) 

The  nuts  you  sent  us  were  those  of  the 
Pecan  Nut  or  Hickory  (Carya  olivaeformis), 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  Walnut  family,  and 
growing  to  a  height  of  30  ft.  It  is  a  native 
of  some  parts  of  North  America,  and  was 
introduced  to  this  country  in  1766,  but  it  is 
still  a  very  scarce  tree  here.  The  kernel  of 
the  nut  is  eaten  in  North  America  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do  the  Walnut.  We  could 
not  say  whether  the  nuts  would  germinate  in 
water.  We  should  be  afraid  that  this  would 
simply  cause  the  embryo  to  decay.  Nuts 
of  this  character  do  not  retain  their  ger- 
minative  powers  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
To  germinate  them  it  would  be  necessary  to 
get  them  direct  from  North  America,  while 
they  are  still  quite  fresh  or  recently  gathered, 
and  to  sow  them  in  boxes  of  soil  immediately 
and  stand  the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame.  Ger¬ 
mination  would  take  place  in  spring  if  the 
nuts  were  good  when  you  had  them. 

277  2.  Books. 

I  have  bought  your  handbooks  Nos.  1  and 

3.  They  are  really  splendid,  and  I  value 
them  very  much.  I  am  writing  to  ask  you 
if  you  have,  or  will  have,  any  on  (1)  Violet 
growing,  (2)  Carnation  growing,  (3)  Roses 
under  glass,  (4)  Chrysanthemum  growing, 
and  (5)  Strawberry  culture?  (W.  Lodge.) 

We  have  another  small  handbook  No.  2 
on  “  Select  Annuals  and  Biennials  ”  at  the 
same  price  as  those  you  have  got.  We  have 
a  book  on  Carnation  culture  entitled  “  Select 
Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks,”  at  2s.  3d. 
in  cardboard  covers,  and  2s.  gd.  in  cloth, 
post  free.  We  have  also  one  on  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  two  editions,  at  is.  2d.  and  2s.  2d. 
post  free  respectively.  We  have  not  books 
for  the  other  subjects  you  mention. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

JW.  Read)  1,  Arabis  albida;  2,  Soilla 
sibirica ;  3,  Anemone  Hepatica  rubra ;  4, 
Anemone  blanda ;  5,  Vinca  minor ;  6,  Crocus 
biflorus. 

(T.  W.)  1,  Olear.ia  Haasti.i ;  2,  Buxus  sem- 
pervirens  argentea  ;  3,  Forsythia  suspensa ; 

4,  Ligustrum  ovalifoi.ium. 

(Chas.  West)  1,  Primula  verticillata ;  2, 
Boronia  heterophylla ;  3,  Polygala  myrti- 
folia  grandiflora ;  4,  Acacia  verticillata ;  c;, 
Mentha  Requieni ;  6,  Cyperus  laxus. 

(A.  C.  Headley)  1,  Saxifraga  burseriana ; 
2,  Saxifraga  apiculata;  3,  Arabis  lucida 
variegata ;  4,  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata  ; 

5,  Pelargonium  fragrans. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Francois  Gerbeaux,  Nancy,  21,  Rue  de 
CronsTdt,  21  (Meurthe-et-Moselle),  France. 
— Special  Cultures,  Novelties,  Hardy  Ever¬ 
green  Plants,  Greenhouse  Plants. 

J.  Attwood,  Engineer,  Stourbridge. — 
Garden  Rollers,  Vases,  Garden  and  Park 
Seats ;  also  Boilers  and  Heating  Apparatus. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  En¬ 
field,  Middlesex. — Perry’s  Catalogue  of 
Water  Plants. 


E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  England.- — Bee 
Keepers’  Supplies 

Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. — Carnations; 
also  'Coloured  Plates  of  Rose  Baby  Dorothy 
and  Pempetual  Flowering  Carnations ;  and 
Black  and  White  Plate  of  Ampelopsis 
Low.ii. 


Lean-to  and  Span-roof. 

There  is  little  to  puzzle  anyone  about 
these  terms;  still,  1  can  remember  the 
time  when  I  wondered  what  they  meant. 
A  lean-to  is  a  greenhouse  built  against  a 
house,  a  wall,  or  another  greenhouse.  It 
thus  has  generally  one  blind  or  glassless 
side  and  a  long,  sloping  roof,  the  other 
side  and  ends  being  normal,  or  of  glass. 
The  lean-to  is  highly  favoured  by 
amateurs,  as  it  is  cheap  to  build — -having 
one  side  already  erected — and  easy  to 
keep  warm,  since  it  stands  to  reason  that 
a  brick  wall  keeps  out  more  frost  and  cold 
than  does  a  glass  one.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  lean-to  is  that  air  can  only 
be  admitted  on  one  side,  which  is  awk¬ 
ward  when  the  weathercock  gets  fixed 
due  east  and  the  ventilators  open  that 
way.  A  lean-to  is  not  so  light  as  a  span 
roof,  and  is  most  economically  utilised  by 
building  a  tiered  staging  from  about  2  ft. 
6  in.  from  the  ground  to  within  2  ft.  6  in. 
of  the  roof  against  the  brick  wall. 

A  span-roof  house  is  almost  equivalent 
to  two  lean-to’s,  placed  side  by  side,  but 
with  no  intervening  wall.  It  has  glass  all 
round,  a  roof  which  slopes  in  two  oppo¬ 
site  directions  and  so  admits  of  ventila¬ 
tion  from  different  quarters.  It  is  lighter 
and  more  airy  than  a  lean-to,  and  also 
naturally  colder.  For  plants  in  flower 
and  all  others  which  like  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  the  span-roof  is  preferable  to 
the  lean-to. 

Hip-jointed  and  three-quarter  span 
houses  are  mongrels  between  the  above 
two.  They  are  built  by  fixing  a  few  feet 
of  glass  and  woodwork  slopingly  on  an 
existing  or  purposely-erected  brick  wall, 
and  then  building  the  house  proper,  or 
half  a  house,  to  meet  this.  In  this  way 
more  light  is  obtained,  together  with  a 
higher  house,  and  means  of  ventilating 
on  both  sides  of  the  house.  Where  a  wall 
already  exists,  there  is  no  question  that-  a 
three-quarter  span  makes  a  capital  green¬ 
house.  As  with  a  lean-to,  a  tiered  stag¬ 
ing  should  be  built  the  whole  height  of 
the  wall. 

Lantern  roofs,  curvilinear  roofs,  and 
sliding  roofs  are  scarcely  likely  to  trouble 
the  amateur,  so  may  be  ignored. 

To  Obtain  Fins  Spikes  of  Cannas. 

Tempted  by  the  sight  of  the  gorgeous 
pot  Cannas  to  be  seen  at  many  of  our 
exhibitions,  the  novice  often  essays  their 
culture,  only,  in  many  instances,  to  fail 
miserably.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
He  either  pots  up  some  of  the  clumps 
lifted  in  the  previous  autumn  from  the 
garden  or  pulls  the  plants  to  pieces  and 
pots  up  the  divisions. 

The  exhibitor  adopts  neither  of  these 
methods.  Early  in  the  year  he  stands  his 
old  Canna  stools  on  a  bed  of  soil  on  the 


Leucojum  vernum  carpaticum. 

When  the  bulbs  of  this  variety  are 
strong  they  produce  two  flowers'  on  the 
scape  instead  of  one,  as  in  the  type.  The 
flowers  are  the  largest  of  the  Snowflakes  I 
and  the  variety  here  noted  has  yellow,  in 
stead  of  green,  spots  on  the  segments  0 
the  white  perianth. 


from  p.  145). 

greenhouse  stage,  and  when  they  havt 
made  new  shoots  he  detaches  those  at  thi 
§ides  which  are  sturdy  and  about  3  in 
long,  and  inserts  them  singly  in  smal 
pots  of  sandy  soil.  Watering  follows  re 
potting,  feeding  assists  the  developmen 
of  the  flower  spike,  and  in  the  result  w- 
see  the  gorgeous  spikes  in  5  in.  or  6  in 
pots,  which  are  such  conspicuous  object 
at  our  summer  and  autumn  shows. 
Growing  Big  Dahlia  Blooms. 

This  is  so  much  on  a  par  with  Canna 
that  the  one  naturally  suggests  the  other 
Here,  again,  the  main  secret  of  obtain 
ing  exhibition  blooms  is  to  strike  cut 
tings,  instead  of  relying  on  old  tuber; 
The  stools  are  stood  on  a  bed  of  ligh 
soil  as  with  Cannas,  and  a  little  light  soi 
is  scattered  over  them  so  that  the  tuber 
are  quite,  but  not  deeply,  covered.  Whe: 
the  cuttings  are  about  3  in.  long  they  ar 
cut  off  and  struck. 

It  is  important  that  Dahlia  cutting 
should  never  flag,  hence  the  pots  shoul 
be  quite  ready  and  brought  to  the  Dahli 
stools  before  a  cutting  is  removed.  Pot 
2\  in.  in  diameter  are  best,  using  a  ver 
sandy  compost  and  placing  one  cuttin 
in  each  pot.  Shade  should  be  given  fror 
the  sun,  and  the  syringe  should  be  gentl 
used  twice  daily,  but  no  more  water  tha 
is  really  required  should  be  given  to  th 
soil.  When  rooted,  the  plants  should  g 
into  4^  in.  pots,  and  ultimately  be  hat 
dened  off  for  planting  out  early  in  June 
If  well  looked  after  outdoors  these  young 
sters  will  give  the  finest  possible  flower; 
To  Cure  a.  Mossy  Lawn. 

Defective  drainage  is  generally  at  th 
bottom  of  a  mossy  lawn,  and  where  th 
ground  is  always  wet  it  is  practically  in 
possible  to  keep  moss  from  growing.  I 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  a  badl 
infested  lawn  may  be  cleared  by  a  dres: 
ing  of  sulphate  of  iron  some  time  durin 
winter  or  early  spring. 

Crude  sulphate  should  be  obtained  an 
crushed  to  a  powder.  Then  estimate  ho 
many  square  yards  of  lawn  require  dres: 
ing  and  weigh  out  the  sulphate  to  alio 
i  oz.  per  square  yard.  Next  mix  it  we 
with  some  old,  dry  potting  soil  and  scatte 
it  evenly  over  the  lawn.  If  there  is  muc 
moss  present,  some  of  it  may  be  scratche, 
off  with  an  iron-toothed  rake  before  a) 
plying  the  sulphate.  Where  moss  is  n< 
due  to  damp,  but  to  poorness  of  the  soi 
a  dressing  of  any  of  the  advertised  fert 
lisers  will  put  things  right  by  promotin 
the  growth  of  the  grass  and  choking  01 
the  moss. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Jk  ^  - 

Narcissus  minor  minimus. 

The  least  of  all  Daffodils  is  one  of  th 
earliest  to  bloom  out  of  doors,  and  is 
gem  for  the  rockery. 


Points  which  Puzzle  the 


BY  AN  OLD  HAND. 
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The  Cabbage  Family. 

^ - ■  " 

Read  at  the  Linnean  Society. 

In  various  places  on  our  sea  coasts  the 
wild  Cabbage  grows  in  the  form  of  a 
somewhat  fleshy-leaved  weed  with  small 
yellow  Cross-shaped  flowers,  and  no  one 
looking  at  it  would  imagine  that  such  a 
plant  could  be  the  origin  of  the  wonderful 
wealth  of  nutritious  vegetables  which  we 
possess  in  the  shape  of  Cabbages  of  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  shapes,  and  colours,  Kales  of 
equal  variety,  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  even  that  singular 
Turnip-like  form,  Kohl  Rabi.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  is  to  the 
peculiarly  sportive  nature  of  this  weed 
and  its  singular  capacity  of  responding 
to  high  culture,  that  all  those  varieties 
are  due.  Our  seedsmen's  catalogues  will 
also  show  us  that  each  of  these  types  has 
given  innumerable  sub-varieties,  so  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  varied  descriptions. 

The  process  of  selection  which  has  led 
up  to  these,  is,  however,  still  going  on, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  \V.  Sutton,  F.L.S.,  of 
the  well-known  Reading  firm,  gave  a  most 
interesting  paper  at  the  Linnean  Society 
at  a  recent  meeting,  which,  being 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lan¬ 
tern  slides,  showed  how  even  this  multi¬ 
tude  of  forms  could  be  increased  by  cross¬ 
ing,  several  new  ones  of  great  value 
being  exhibited,  such  as  combinations  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  with  the  Savoy  and  other 
Cabbages,  increasing  size  and  weight, 
and  consequent  food  value. 

Independently,  however,  of  such  ac¬ 
quisitions,  the  experiments  described  by 
Mr.  Sutton  had  for  their  object  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  vexed  question  among  seed 
growers  as  to  how  far  plants  of  these 
different  forms,  grown  from  seed,  could 
be  safely  associated  without  risk  of 
deterioration  by  intercrossing,  a  risk 
which  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  led 
to  law  suits,  seed  supplied  having  mysteri¬ 
ously  yielded  inferior  or  even  worthless 
crops,  although  derived  from  apparently 
reliable  sources.  In  this  connection  it  is 
not  merely  the  Cabbage  species  proper 
(Brassica  oleracea)  which  is  concerned, 
but  its  near  allies,  -B.  Rapa,  the  Turnip, 
B.  campestris,  the  Swede,  and  B.  Napus, 
The  Rape,  which,  as  Mr.  Sutton’s  slides 
clearly  demonstrated,  are  capable  of 
intercrossing  to  some  extent,  a  possible 
result  being  that  a  crop  of  Turnip  seed 
may  be  so  affected  by  neighbouring  Rape 
pollen,  that  few  or  no  Turnips  would 
result,  the  Rape  influence  predominating. 

The  paper  had  also  considerable  in¬ 
terest  from  the  purely  scientific  side,  and 
a  number  of  prominent  scientists  were 
consequently  present  to  hear  what  evi¬ 
dence  the  experiments  afforded  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Mendel lian  theory,  or  rather 
law  of  inheritance  of  characters,  and  it 
was  noted  with  great  satisfaction  that, 
although  the  families  concerned  were  of 
such  a  variable  nature,  the  ratios  in  which 
the  two  parental  characters  of  crossed 
forms  came  out  separatelv  and  clearly  in 
the  next  generation  but  one,  agreed 
closely  with  what  that  law  would  lead  us 
to  expect. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  purity  of 
seed  crops,  it  was  clearly  established  that 
certain  varieties  and  species  might  quite 
safely  be  grown  side  by  side,  or  even 
intermixed  without  the  least  risk  of  cross¬ 


ing,  while  others  crossed  so  freely  under 
like  circumstances,  that  a  more  or  less 
Impure  and  mongrel  crop  of  plants  was 
sure  to  result  from  their  seed.  The  long 
series  of  experiments  concerned  had 
therefore  had  a  threefold  value,  by  giving 
us  new  and  improved  vegetables  for 
culinary  purposes,  instructing  seed 
growers  as  to  what  crops  might  or  might 
not  be  grown  in  association,  and  finally 
by  adding  some  important  data  to  our 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  under¬ 
lying  inheritance,  which  until  Mendel  s 
Theory  was  published,  remained  an  ap¬ 
parently  insoluble  enigma.  Professors 
Farmer  and  Percival,  and  Mr.  Bateson, 
In  the  subsequent  discussion,  emphasised 
the  value  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  experiments,  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  additional  paper  on  the  tuber  bearing 
Solanums  was  unavoidably  postponed 
owing  to  lack  of  adequate  time. 

- +++ - 

Novelties. 

JlmaUus’s  SeUcUoiu 

Every  amateur  would  do  well  to  select 
a  fair  number  of  novelties  so  that  his  gar¬ 
den  may  have  a  distinct  individuality,  and 
not  lose  its  charm  by  being  exactly  like 
all  the  gardens  around  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  whilst  saving  it  from  being  com¬ 
monplace,  we  must  not  be  singular  or 
ostentatious. 

Novelties  may  be  just  ordinary  plants, 
which  are  only  novelties  because  none  of 
your  neighbours  have  them.  Look  round 
then,  and  see  what  they  are  doing,  and 
without  attempting  to  spoil  their  ideals 
by  too  vivid  a  contrast,  do  try  to  have  in 
your  garden  something  that  is  different 
and  yet  in  reasonable  harmony  with  their 
arrangements.  For  example,  if  your 
neighbour  has  a  white  Mespilus,  it  may 
be  doing  him  a  kindness  to  have  a  purple 
Plum  (Prunus  cerasifera  atropurpurea) 
In  your  garden  to  complete  the  effect. 
Think  the  matter  out,  consult  with  those 
around  you,  and  in  this  way,  without  in¬ 
creased  cost,  you  can  have  many  real 
local  novelties. 

If  you  want  some  of  the  newer  kinds  of 
plants,  it  is  a  laudable  ambition,  but  at 
the  same  time  do  not  neglect  the  old 
friends  who  are  so  dear  to  the  gardener’s 
heart.  For  instance,  by  all  means  have  a 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  Rose,  but  do  not  let 
it  oust  Merveille  de  Lyon  and  Margaret 
Dickson. 

To  buy  costly  novelties  merely  for  the 
sake  of  crowing  over  your  neighbours  be¬ 
cause  you  can  spend  more  money  is  cad¬ 
dish  in  the  extreme.  Nor  is  it  fair  to 
plant  species  and  singular  varieties  in 
juxtaposition  to  other  gardens.  For  these 
things  set  aside  a  plot  where  they  may 
reign  alone. 

Many  so-called  exceedingly  costly 
novelties  differ  so  little  from  those  which 
are  in  daily  use  that  only  a  trained  ex¬ 
pert  can  distinguish  between  them.  Thus 
you  can  buv,  say,  a  Narcissus  at  five 
guineas  which  is  not  one  atom  better  for 
geneial  effect  than  one  you  can  purchase 
for  five  farthings,  and  may  be  not  quite 
so  good. 

Catalogue  descriptions  are  usually  mis¬ 
leading,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  seller 
carries  him  away  into  using  (unintention¬ 
ally)  terms  which  captivate  the  inexperi¬ 


enced  amateur.  There  are  firms  who 
point  out  these  masters  in  their  cata¬ 
logues,  who,  if  you  ask  them,  will 
honestly  tell  you  .shat  are  the  best  novel¬ 
ties  for  either  the  moneyed  enthusiast  or 
the  amateur  with  a  slender  purse  and  no 
experience. 

Curious  plants,  however  novel,  are 
rarely  suitable  for  an  ordinary  garden. 
Rather  seek  your  novelties  in  really  new 
kinds  of  standard  merit  or  in  improved 
forms  of  some  old  and  well-tried  friends. 

B AYNTON-T  AYLOR. 

- ¥++ - 

The  Manure  Heap. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  many 
gardeners  and  others  so  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  manure  heap.  It  seems  to 
be  looked  upon  as  being  merely  the 
refuse  store  until  the  time  comes  to  put 
the  manure  on  to  the  land.  Little  wonder 
it  is  practically  useless  for  nourishing  the 
ground,  after  having  been  left  lying 
about  in  a  loose  state,  exposed  to  the  rain 
and  sun,  and  so  washing  or  evaporating 
the  best  out  of  it.  The  manure  heap,  if 
properly  managed,  is  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  cultivation,  but  if  treated  with  absolute 
neglect  it  may  become  useless.  What  I 
suggest  is  that  as  the  manure  comes  to 
hand,  from  whatever  source,  it  should  be 
stacked  up  in  the  same  way  as  making  a 
hay  rick,  with  straight  sides,  therefore 
only  exposing  the  top  to  the  elements. 
The  rain  will  soak  into  it  and  help  to  rot 
it.  Another  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  the  whole  mass  solidifies,  so  that 
evaporation  is  not  so  free  as  when  the 
heap  is  in  a  loose  state,  the  heating  pro¬ 
cess  is  accentuated,  and  the  whole  stands 
a  better  chance  of  becoming  what  is  re¬ 
quired,  namely,  a  rotten  mass. 

Every  manure  heap  should  be  turned, 
that  is,  stirred  over,  two  or  three  times 
before  being  applied  to  the  ground,  and 
this  should  be  made  a  thorough  job  of, 
commencing  at  one  end  and  going  right 
along  to  the  other  end,  and  working  right 
down  to  the  bottom,  each  forkful  that 
is  taken  up  being  well  shaken  to  pieces. 
The  operation  of  turning  and  mixing  the 
manure  heap  is  a  simple  one,  and  the 
extra  expense  and  trouble  are  repaid  over 
and  over  again,  because  of  the  advantages 
obtained. 

The  spreading  of  the  well-rotted 
manure  on  the  land  is  easier  and  more 
completely  accomplished  than  when  not 
properly  prepared.  This  preparation  of 
the  manure  heap  in  readiness  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  ground  should  be  thought 
worthy  of  attention  by  every  gardener. 
Well-rotted  manure  can  be  more  easily 
handled  and  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
and  is  more  quickly  assimilated  than 
great  lumps  of  strawy  manure,  which  are 
difficult  to  dig  in  with  the  spade.  What 
I  have  proved  to  be  an  excellent  plan  for 
increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  manure  heap  is  to  gather  up  any  old 
sods  or  turf,  and  cut  them  up  small  with  a 
spade,  and  put  a  layer  of  this  material 
occasionally  between  the  manure.  The 
drainings  from  stable  or  cow-house  mav 
also  be  thrown  on  the  heap,  but  too  much 
must  not  be  used  at  a  time,  or  all  the 
goodness  of  the  manure  will  be  washed 
through  to  soil  underneath. 

Albert  J.  Shepherd. 
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The  Best  Potatos  and 
How  to  Grow  them. 

In  order  to  grow  good  crops  of  Potatos 
of  good  quality  the  ground  should 'be  well 
trenched  in  the  autumn  and  some  good 
stable  manure  thoroughly  worked  in  ;  no 
slipshod,  haphazard  way  will  do.  Leave 
the  ground  as  rough  as  possible  for  the 
wind  and  frost  to  pulverise  it.  The  best 
soil  is  a  good  friable  loam.  Everyone 
has  not  got  this,  so  make  the  best  of  what 
you  have.  In  January  or  February  give 
a  good  dressing  of  soot;  nothing  else  will 
be  required  until  planting  time.  The 
preparation  of  the  sets  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  the  sets  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  airy  place,  .free  from  frost.  They 
should  be  placed  in  boxes,  eye  end  up¬ 
wards,  to  promote  strong,  sturdy  sprouts. 
As  soon  as  the  sprouts  begin  to  grow,  go 
over  them  and  remove  all  the  sprouts 
except  the  two  central  ones,  as  they  pro¬ 
duce  by  far  the  best  crops  and  also  the 
best  shaped  tubers,  and  when  planting 
time  comes  you  will  have  sets  with  two 
strong  sprouts  only.  The  last  week  in 
March,  or  early  in  April,  is  the  best  time 
for  planting,  if  the  weather  is  favourable 
and  the  land  is  in  good  working  order. 
Never  plant  in  wet  ground.  Begin  by 
taking  out  a  trench  5  or  6  in.  deep  and 
2  ft.  apart  for  early  varieties,  and  give  a 
dusting  of  wood  ashes  and  superphosphate 
of  lime ;  also  a  good  dressing  of  soot. 
Plant  1 2  . or  15  in.  apart  for  early  varie¬ 
ties  ;  draw  the  soil  into  the  drill  and 
make  level.  For  second  earlies  make  the 
drills  30  in.  apart  and  plant  the  sets 
15  to  18  in.  apart  in  the  drills.  Late  or 
main  crop  varieties  should  be  3  ft.  apart 
and  18  to  24m.  apart  in  the  drills.  After 
the  shaws  make  their  appearance  they 
should  be  flat  hoed  between  the  rows,  to 
keep  down  weeds,  and  before  earthing  up 
give  a  little  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
keeping  it  off  the  plants  and  drawing  the 
sod  carefully  up  to  the  plants. 

Bv  spraying  twice  during  the  growing 
season — say.  in  June  and  aga;n  in  August 
— with  Bordeaux  mixture,  they  can  be 
pro‘ected  from  disease.  If  wanted  for 
showing,  dig  a  few  davs  before  the  show 
to  ~et  the  skin  hardened.  Wrap  them  up 
as  soon  as  lifted  in  soft  naner,  to  keep 
them  airtight.  Choose  tubers  nearly  all 
the  same  size  as  possible,  even  shape, 
with  clear  skins  and  perfect  in  every  way. 
If  thev  are  kept  in  dry  sand  they  will  re¬ 
tain  the:r  freshness  and  beauty. 

The  best  ea.rlv  varieties  are  Midlothian 
Early,  Duke  of  York,  Sir  John  Llewelyn 
and  Ninetvfold.  Second  earlies  : — Cigar¬ 
ette.  Windsor  Castle  and  Snowdrop.  Late 
or  main  crop  : — Up-to-date,  Duchess  of 
Cornwall,  Superlative,  Table-talk,  The 
Warrior  and  The  Factor.  The  last-named 
is  the  best  Potato  ever  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  horticulturist. 

W.  West. 

Bradford. 

- - 

Crocus  biflorus  Weldeni. 

Besides  the  large  varieties  of  Cloth  of 
Silver  Crocus  there  are  several  small 
flowered  varieties  which  are  very  distinct 
in  their  wav.  The  above  is  one  pf  them, 
and  has  white  flowers  with  yellow  anthers 
and  orange  stigmas, 


Garnations. 


C 

A  GOOD  DISPLAY. 

To  those  lovers  of  these  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowers,  whose  pockets  will  not 
allow  of  an  expensive  collection  of  named 
varieties,  the  following  hints  may  be  of 
service. 

When  we  speak  of  Carnations  from  seed 
we  think  of  the  many  single  flowers  we 
have  noticed  in  our  batch,  which  perha.ps 
may  have  spoilt  us  for  a  further  trial. 
Now,  from  a  reliable  strain  this  is  not 
the  case  at  all.  Often  have  I  had  a  good 
batch  of  seedlings  with  only  two  or  three 
single  varieties  among  them.  The  strain 
I  would  recommend  is  Sutton’s  Vanguard. 
Procure  a  packet  of  seed  now  and  sow  in 
pans  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  and  cover 
with  tine  sifted  soil  with  a  sprinkling  of 
sand  on  top,  and  then  cover  with  a  sheet 
of  glass  and  place  in  heat.  When  the 
seedlings  appear,  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  watering,  or  damping  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  When  large  enough  to  handle,  lift 
them  with  a  wooden  label  with  as  much 
soil  as  possible,  and  pot  them  off  singly  in 
small  pots,  say,  60s.  Place  them  on  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass,  and  when  the 
roots  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil,  feed 
them  with  liquid  manure  about  twice  a 
week,  taking  care  not  to  give  it  too 
strong.  Soot  water  -is  an  excellent  thing. 
Gradually  harden  them  off  and  plant  out 
in  the  open  ground  in  rows  about  18  in. 
apart  and  2  ft.  from  row  to  row.  Now 
comes  the  most  interesting  part,  watching 
for  each  plant  to  show  a  bloom.  The  col¬ 
ours  are  most  striking,  and  each  plant 
will  carry  scores  of  blooms  all  through 
the  season  until  cut  off  by  frost.  This 
useful  strain  of  Carnations  can  be  grown 
to  flower  through  the  winter,  by  carefully 
lifting  a  few  of  the  best  plants  and  pot¬ 
ting  them  up,  keeping  them  in  the  shade 
for  a  few  days  in  a  cool  greenhouse  and 
afterwards  giving  them  a  good  light  place 
on  the  stage.  They  may  be  lifted  when 
in  bloom  and  will  not  suffer  in  the  least 
if  the  trowel  or  spade  be  pushed  well 
down  all  round  before  raising  them  from 
the  soil.  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to  go 
round  the  plants  in  August  and  pull  off 
a  few  side  shoots  from  each  of  the  best 
and  put  these  in  as  cuttings.  Do  not  cut 
these  shoots  from  the  parent  plant,  but 
break  them  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
pushing  them  downwards ;  then  take  off 
the  lower  leaves  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
make  a  slit  up  the  cutting  about  half-an- 
inch.  When  all  the  cuttings  have  been 
treated  in  this  manner,  dip  the  slit  ends 
in  water  and  then  into  silver  sand ;  the 
sand  will  stick  to  the  end  of  the  cutting 
and  some  of  it  will  work  into  the  slit. 
Dibble  them  into  a  box  of  sandy  soil  and 
place  in  a  cool  frame  for  the  winter. 
Nearly  everyone  will  strike  if  treated  in 
the  manner  described. 

J.  Smith. 

- - 

“  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planting.” 

The  name  of  the  monthy  magazine 
issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  First  Gar¬ 
den  City  has  now  been  changed  as  above. 
This  indicates  that  its  attention  will  not 
be  confined  to  Letchwonb,  but  is  to  take 


notes  of  other  garden  cities  in  variou; 
parts  of  the  country  and  to  give'  special 
attention  to  town  planting.  The  first 
garden  city  at  Letchwortii  has  given  a! 
good  example  of  how  to  set  about  towr 
planting,  inasmuch  as  something  like 
thirty  streets  have  been  laid  out  and 
planted  with  an  equal  number  of  kind; 
of  tree,  each  street  being  planted  with  one 
species  or  variety  of  tree. 

The  Midland  Daffodil  Society. 

The  ninth  annual  report  of  this  society 
for  last  year  is  now  on  our  table,  and 
also  contains  the  schedule  of  prizes'  and 
rules  for  1908.  The  statement  of  account; 
for  1907  shows  that  the  society  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition,  there  being 
^85  gs.  8d.  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  to  the  next  account.  Like  the 
Carnation  and  some  other  societies,  thi; 
society  prints  the  names  of  the  winner; 
of  last  year’s  prizes,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  Daffodils  which  won  the 
prizes.  A  schedule  like  that  cannot  but 
be  of  great  service  to  those  who  intend 
commencing  to  compete,  as  it  gives  an 
idea  of  the  varieties  likely  to  win  in  the 
contest  when  well  grown.  The  schedule 
also  contains  four  full  page  illustration; 
of  winning  Daffodils,  and  this  we  think 
is  a  new  feature  in  the  schedule  of  a  hor¬ 
ticultural  society1.  A  large  class  for  a 
collection  of  50  varieties  of  Daffodils,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Polyanthus  type,  is  well 
worth  competing  for,  seeing  that  fourteen 
guineas  are  offered  in  four  prizes.  Prize; 
are  offered  altogether  in  fifty-seven 
classes.  The  show  will  be  held  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birming¬ 
ham,  on  Thursday  and  Fridays  23rd  and 
24th  April.  The  secretaries  are  Messrs. 
Joseph  Jacob  and  Herbert  Smith,  Tenby 
Street,  Birmingham. 

The  Flrtt  Garden  City. 

The  9th  annual  report  of  the  Garden 
City  Association  shows  that  a  considerable1 
amount  of  improvement  has  been  made 
at  Letchworth,  the  first  Garden  City,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  There  are  now  over 
5,000  inhabitants,  which  means  about  an 
increase  of  2,000  during  the  year.  About 
z?8  houses  and  cottages  have  been  built. 
Over  sixty  acres  have  been  let  for  small 
holdings.  A  recent  valuation  shows  that 
the  property  has  now  increased  in  value 
t0  .{A31  >693  6s.  id.  above  its  original  cost. 
There  are  970  houses  built,  or  in  the 
course  of  erection,  with  a  value  of  about 
,{,314,000.  When  the  association  com¬ 
menced,  the  population  on  the  land  was 
only  400.  We  believe  it  is  to  be  limited 
to  30,000. 

Floral  Clocks. 

A  correspondent  in  “Country  life" 
sends  an  illustration  of  a  beautiful  Cactus1 
flower  from  Chindwara,  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces,  India.  This  blossom  opens  at 
sunrise  and  shuts  at  7.30  a.m.  And  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  certain  flowers 
have  definite  times  for  opening.  So  it 
occurred  to  the  great  Swedish  botanist, 
Linnreus,  to  make  a  sort  of  floral  clock 
of  such  blossoms.  Among  the  flowers 
used  may  be  noted  a  species  of  Ipomoea, 
which  opened  at  four  in  the  morning ; 
Coat's  Beard,  opening  at  five ;  Star  of 
Bethlehem — which  the  French  call  Dame 
d’onze  heures — at  eleven.  Among  the 
evening  flowers,  the  evening  Primrose 
marked  the  hour  of  six,  and  a  species  of} 
Cactus  that  of  eight, 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Take  thy  trees,  thy  plants, 

They  are  thy  colours.” — Mason. 
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(  D  keep  us  in  the  year  to  come, 

1  :ween  the  times  of  Palm  and  Yew, 

(  Lilac  and  Chrysanthemum. 

(  i  send  our  happiest  wishes  true.. 

'  i  build  our  broken  towers  anew  ; 

I  ween  the  times  of  Palm  and  Yew, 

C  Lilac  and  Chrysanthemum. 

C  1  keep  us  all  the  seasons  through, 

A  1  give  us  rain  and  sunshine  too, 

A  1  every  cloud  its  bit  of  blue, 

B  ween  the  times  of  Palm  and  Yew, 

C  Lilac  and  Chrysanthemum. 

G  send  each  singing-bird  his  mate  : 

A  lovers  all  a  happy  fate ; 

A  ose  to  everyr  sprig  of  rue, 

E  h  blade  of  grass  its  drop  of  dew, 

B  veen  the  times  of  Palm  and  Yew, 
0|-ilac  and  Chrysanthemum. 

Nora  Hopper,  in  the  “Westminster 
Gazette.” 


Decorative  Paeony  Flowered  Dahlias. 

I  think  all  keen  gardeners  should  re¬ 
gard  flower  shows  as  a  means  of  gaining 
valuable  hints  and  instruction  not  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  I  am  wondering 
what  was  the  impression  made  the  last 
season  or  two  by  the  novelties  in  the  Dah¬ 
lia  world,  as  seen,  for  instance,  at  the 
Show  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society.  I 
refer  more  especially'  to  the  varieties 
known  as  Decorative  Paeony  Flowered 
Dahlias.  Some  of  them  are  almost,  if 
not  wholly,  single,  but  a  good  many  sizes 
larger  than  the  old  single  Dahlias,  others 
are  more  or  less  double  ;  some,  such  as  the 
magnificent  Souvenir  de  Gustave,  are 
quite  double,  but  altogether  distinct  from 
the  well-known  “Show  Dahlias.”  Some 
of  these  decorative  Dahlias  are  not  much 
less  than  a  foot  across.  _  The  one  I  have 
mentioned  is  quite  one  of  the  best,  with 
brilliant  red  blooms.  Gloire  de  Baarn, 
the  softest  lilac  shade,  is  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  Queen  Emma  is  some¬ 
thing  like  it.  Queen  Wilhelmina  seems 
like  a  glorified  single  Dahlia,  and  is 
white.  Due  Henri  is  distinctly  good,  and 
of  a  bright  red,  and  Germania  is  also  red. 
King  Leopold  is  a  pleasing  and  clear  yel¬ 
low,  while  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  is 
paler  in  tone.  I  have  seen  most  of  these 
growing,  as  well  as  on  the  show  table,  and 
for  large  gardens  they  should  prove  of 
great  decorative  value.  It  has  been  said 
by  someone  that  they  rival  the  Sunflower 
in  size — and  we  all  know  how  a  few  -well- 
placed,  well-grown  annual  Sunflowers  add 
character  an-d  distinctiveness  to  all  but 
very  small  gardens.  The  general  culti¬ 
vation  of  these  Dahlias  does  not  differ  from 
other  varieties,  and  they  will  not  be  ready 
for  sending  out  from  the  nurseries  to  be 
put  direct  into  the  beds  or  borders  for  the 
present.  But  the  ground  may  at  any 
time  be  prepared  for  them ;  good  stable 
manure  not  of  too  strawy  a  nature 
should  be  dug  in,  and  deep  digging 
should  be  the  rule.  It  is  as  well  not  to 
grow  Dahlias  year  after  y'ear  on  the  same 
bed  or  border.  . 

The  Helianthemums,  or  Sun  Roses. 

In  some  sunny  English  lane,  and  al¬ 
ways  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  bank,  yrou 
may'  find  the  wild  yellow  Sun  Rose,  at 
least  I  know  one  such  lane  where  it  may 
be  found,  but  among  the  garden  varieties 
are  many  colours,  and  very  beautiful  col¬ 
ours,  because  the  shades  are  curiously 
soft  and  wonderfully  varied,  soft  rose  col¬ 
our,  and  terra-cotta,  pink,  red,  yellow 
and  creamy  white.  And  these  plants  re¬ 
spond  to  the  simplest  cultivation.  Seed 
may  be  sown  at  the  present  time,  and 
when  large  enough  the  seedlings  should 
be  transplanted  to  some  spare  sunny  bor¬ 
der,  to  be  removed  to  their  flowering 
quarters  in  the  autumn.  But  they  should 
always  be  given  a  warm,  sunny'  aspect, 
and,  where  possible,  a  soil  that  inclines 
to  lightness.  They  are  evergreen,  which 


means  that  they  make  charming  miniature 
shrubs  for  the  rock  garden,  for  they  are 
of  a  hard,  woody  nature.  Among  the  few 
double  varieties  I  note  a  fine  novelty, 
Helianthemum  amabile  album  fl.  pi.,  and 
the  numerous  white  rosette-like  flowers 
should  make  a  capital  companion  plant 
to  the  older  red  H.  amabile  fl.  pi.  The 
individual  flowers  are  shortlived,  but 
while  the  flowering  period  lasts  the  plants 
are  well  covered  with  blossom,  and  some 
varieties  will  flower  a  second,  if  not  a 
third  time,  if  cut  back  immediately  after 
the  first  flowering.  I  find  that  a  long 
cold  winter  tries  them  rather,  and  in 
spring,  w'here  planted  in  very  exposed 
positions,  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of 
dead  wood  to  cut  out,  but  they  generally 
make  this  up  quickly,  and  the  lesson 
would  seem  to  be — plant  in  as  warm  and 
sheltered  a  position  as  possible. 
Aspidistras. 

This  is  the  best  month  in  the  year  in 
which  to  transplant  these  universal 
favourites.  I  suppose  for  those  who  have 
no  conservatory  or  glass  in  any  form, 
there  is  no  other  plant  that  will  flourish 
so  well  year  after  year  in  the  dwelling- 
house.  Plants  needing  repotting  should 
be  turned  out  of  their  present  pots  very 
carefully  and  divided  into  several  por¬ 
tions  where  an  increased  number  is  desir¬ 
able.  The  old  soil  should  be  shaken 
from  them,  and  they  should  be  replaced 
in  clean  (inside  and  outside),  well-crocked 
pots.  A  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  the  well-rotted  material  from-  a  y'ear- 
ofd  hot-bed,  together  .with  sonre  silyer 
sand,  makes  a  capital  compost.  If  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of-  plants  be  desire- 
able,  the  repotting  should  merely  be  to  a 
larger  sized  pot.  I  have  known  specimens 
with  well  over  fifty  leaves  and  in  the 
healthiest  condition.  Of  course  these 
plants  are  long  enduring,  and  do  their 
best  under  starvation  rations,  but  a  well- 
nourished,  well-grown  specimen  with  long 
healthy'  leaves  is,  I  think,  what  we  should 
aim  at. 

Distinct  and  Characteristic  Plants. 

I  think  that  all  keen  amateurs  should 
be  at  pains  to  introduce  into  their  gardens 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  plants  that 
are  curious,  or  quaint,  and  uncommon, 
those  that  have  acquired  a  rare  and  un¬ 
usual  habit  of  growth ;  or  -which,  in  a 
word,  stand  out  in  some  particular  from 
the  general  run  of  garden  subjects.  How 
interesting,  for  example,  is  a  collection  of 
Sempervivums !  This  would,  of  course, 
include  S.  arachnoideum,  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  delicate  cobweb  tracery'  at  the 
points  of  the  leaves.  S.  calcaratum  is  an¬ 
other  distinct  variety,  having  deep  green 
leaves  tipped  with  black.  Other  interest¬ 
ing  and  fine  varieties  are  S.  boutignia- 
num,  S.  triste,  and  S.  petriflorum.  I 
have  seen  the  apex  of  a  raised  rockwork 
edging  planted  with  such  a  collection, 
which  proved  an  endless  source  of  interest 
and  enjoyment  to  its  owner.  The  plants 
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must  have  a  dry  position  and  a  sunny 
one,  and  old  mortar  rubble  should  be 
used  freely  with  the  soil.  A  sloping  posi¬ 
tion  suits  them,  as  the  drainage  is  sharp.. 
The  blossoms  are  not  over  and  above 
showy,  but  they  have  a  delicate  and  re¬ 
fined  beauty  of  their  own.  In  a  very 
dry,  warm  and  sheltered  spot  an  experi¬ 
ment  may  be  made  in  growing  the  hardier 
varieties  of  Opuntias  in  the  open. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- 4~F4 - 


Ixias 


For  the  Greenhouse. 


We  are  indebted  to  South  Africa  for 
supplying  us  with  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  most  splendid  flowers  which  or¬ 
nament  our  greenhouses,  particularly  the 
Heaths,  Pelargoniums,.  Sparmannias,  and 
bulbous-rooted  plants,  such  as  the 
Gladioli,  Sparaxis,  and  Ixia.  It  is  to  the 
latter  genus  that  the  following  remarks 

app!y- 

These  pleasing  additions  to  our  spring 
flowers  for  the  greenhouse  are  easily 
grown.  When  people  fail  to  grow  them 
it  is  chiefly  from  inattention  to  their 
simple  requirements.  Besides  lending 
additional  variety  to  our  spring-flowering 
bulbs,  these  plants  when  in  flower  always 
attract  attention.  Some  of  them  are 
marvellous  in  the  peculiarity  and  delicacy 
of  their  colouring,  varying  from  the  rich¬ 
est  shades  of  crimson  and  carmine  to 
white,  yellow,  orange,  rose,  red,  and  sea- 
green,  the  latter,  a  colour  quite  unique 
among  cultivated  plants,  being  found  in 
the  variety  viridiflora.  When  well  grown 
the  wiry  arching  stems  carry  their 
panicles  or  terminal  clusters  of  salver¬ 
shaped  blossoms  in  an  exceedingly  grace¬ 
ful  manner,  requiring  little  assistance  in 
the  way  of  staking. 

I  generally  pot  mine  during  the  first 
■week  of  October  along  with  the  other 
spring-flowering  bulbs,  placing  six  bulbs 
in  a  five-inch  pot.  The  compost  I  use  is 
equal  parts  of  light  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  with  a  little  sharp  sand  added, 
passing  it  through  a  sieve  together  (not 
separately),  thereby  giving  a  more 
uniform  and  open  texture  to  the  mass. 
After  potting,  water  occasionally  as  the 
soil  becomes  dry  and  until  the  leaves  ap¬ 
pear,  when  they  must  be  watered  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  progressive  growth.  See 
that  the  pots  are  well  drained,  for,  al¬ 
though  they  like  a  full  supply  at  their 
roots  when  growing,  anything  approach¬ 
ing  a  stagnant  condition  is  fatal  to  their 
well-being.  After  potting  I  stand  them 
in  a  dark  corner  of  the  potting  shed,  and 
after  they  begin  to  grow  they  are  shifted 
to  a  peach-house,  where  they  get  plenty 
of  light,  freedom  from  frost,  and  air  at 
all  times  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 
In  the  spring  as  they  approach  flower¬ 
ing,  they  should  be  placed  near  the  glass 
to  prevent  the  stems  and  flower  spikes  be¬ 
coming  drawn,  the  latter  being  naturally 
tall  enough 

In  their  natural  habitats  they  enjoy  a 
dry,  airy  atmosphere,  hence  they  are  im¬ 
patient  of  anything  approaching  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  moisture,  either  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  or  at  their  roots.  Their  dry,  leaf 
texture  seems  to  render  them  incapable 
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of  enduring  opposite  extremes  of  drought 
and  moisture,  or  of  long-continued  expo¬ 
sure  to  strong  sunlight,  or  parching  cur¬ 
rents  of  air. 

Though  they  do  not  force  readily,  they 
can  be  got  to  come  along  nicely  in  the 
early  spring  in  an  intermediate  house, 
with  a  temperature  of  about  55  degrees, 
and  grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
they  will  flower  by  the  end  of  April. 

Desirable  varieties  are: — Beauty  of 
Norfolk,  Bucephalus  Major,  Conqueror, 
Fair  Helen,  Grand  Duke,  Hubert,  The 
Czar,  Titus,  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
Viridiflora. 

S.  H. 

Stirling. 

- - 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Harold  Sadler,  secretary  of  the 
above  society,  writes  to  say  that  they  will 
not,  as  previously  announced,  hold  a 
spring  show  this  year. 

The  Snowdrop  is  a  very  star  of  hope  in 
a  season  of  wreck  and  decay,  the  one 
bright  link  between  the  perishing  good  of 
the  past  and  the  better  which  has  not  yet 
begun  to  follow. —  Tories  Watson. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

-  - 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *-he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing  date  of  issue...Bntries  received  later 
th  an  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

’  - 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
aie  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  T.  H.”  for  the  article  on  “  About 
the  Germination  of  Seeds,”  page  242. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “C.  T.”  for  the  article  on 
“A  Useful  Hint”  ;  and  another  to  “T.  Oorrie” 
for  the  article  on  “  Table  Decoration  in  Early 
Spring,”  page  244. 


Bedding 


Geraniums 


And  their  Propagation. 


About  now  is  the  time  for  the  propaga 
tion  of  bedding  Geraniums  in  heate 
greenhouses.  Many  valuable  plants  ai 
lost  during  the  winter  even  in  houses  th; 
get  the  best  attention,  and  the  loss  shoul 
be  ascertained  and  the  stock  replenishe 
by  taking  cuttings  from  those  plants  whic 
were  potted  in  the  autumn ;  these  shou! 
make  excellent  compact  plants  by  be<l 
ding-out  time. 

The  cuttings  may  consist  of  two  or  mo 
eyes  (dormant  buds),  which  begin  to  grc 
as  soon  as  roots  are  formed  and  flow 
immediately  they  are  planted  in  the  be 
To  prepare  a  cutting  it  should  be  sever- 
through  the  joint  in  the  stem,  and 
sappy  or  unripe  should  be  allowed  to  1 
on  a  warm  bench  for  a  few  days ;  ev 
if  it  shrivel  uji  a  little,  this  will  not  han 
it,  as  the  action  will  only  cause  roots  1 
be  "formed  quicker  than  if  the  cutting  v; 
inserted  while  still  full  of  sap. 

Procure  some  small  clean  pots,  placa 
little  turf  at  the  bottom  instead  of  crou 
for  drainage,  and  fill  up  with  a  sarr 
compost,  a  little  silver  sand  being  piaci 
on  the  surface  to  fall  in  the  hole  made  y 
the  dibber,  which  will  greatly  assist  rc- 
ing.  This  sand  on  the  surface  should  e 
dry  to  prevent  decay  of  the  cutting  .t 
this  point. 

Only  a  little  moisture  will  he  requid 
till  growth  begins ;  once  watering  th> 
ougfily  will  sometimes  suffice,  but  a:r 
roots  are  formed,  water  need  be  gin 
only  when  they  really  require  it. 

If  some  of  the  newly-potted  plants  jo- 
pear  to  grow  lanky  the  top  should  >e 
pinched  out,  which  will  compel  ie 
plants  to  branch  outwards  and  beetle 
bushy  instead  of  being  drawn,  and.n 
place  of  one  flower  spray,  we  shall  g'  a 
plant  full  of  bloom,  which  is  a  gat 
point  in  bed.ding-out  stuff.  If  wate  is 
withheld  a  few  days  prior  to  plamg 
out,  to  give  a  check  in  the--' growth,  is 
action  will  cause  them  to  burst  into  fleer 
immediately  they  are  planted  in  the  bis. 

Joseph  Floy 


^pUances. 

A  very  useful  and  instructive  catah  t>e 
is  issued  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Taylor,  Web  n- 
Herts.,  which  concerns  all  those  who  >ve 
to  take  part  in  the  keeping  of  les'  - 
whether  for  themselves  or  their  ma;er-  j 
Every  conceivable  and  up-to-date  aph 
ance  is  mentioned  in  this  list,  and  apj 
large  number  of  them  are  illustrcd, 
both  in  section  and  complete.  Fo  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  bee  hives  made  bo;  ot 
wood  and  straw;  sections  for  the'  re.ing 
of  queens  ;  .  storing  cabinets  for  Aph’'-  -a 
Pears,  Potatos ;  swarm  catchers  for  f 
wax  balls ;  honey  boards ;  conve  blc  j 
feeders;.  sections;  honey  squec’P'- 
bottles  for  storing,  honey.;  smoker101 
driving  bees,  etc.  Much  useful  inf<lia)  : 
tion  concerning  bees,  foul  brood,  anji°"  : 
to  cure  it ;  honev  ;  bee  calendar,  and  the' 
information  is  also  given. 
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The  “  Ideal  ”  Spade. 


If  a  plebiscite  were  taken  of  the  vari- 
is  tools  used  in  the  gardens  with  the  ob- 
ct  of  ascertaining  which  was  the  most 
■nerally  used  if  the  cultivator  were  limi- 
d  to  one  only,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
ade  would  be  considered  the  most  use- 
1  or  valuable  article  in  the  garden, 
either  digging  nor  trenching  can  be 
ne  without  a  spade,  although  the  opera- 
r,  if  compelled  to,  might  manage  to 
ke  the  garden  or  hoe  it  after  a  fashion 
means  of  this  useful  tool.  In  any  case, 
e  spade  is  the  most  useful  article  and 
5  pioneer  to  all  other  tools  that  may  be 
lployed. 

iVhere  much  rough  work  is  to  be  done  the 

■  erator  making  choice  for  the  first  time 

■  uld  probably  go  for  a  large  and  heavy 
:  ide,  but  except  for  mere  strength  of 
.  icle,  it  is  not  very  great  economy  to 
; :  too  large  an  article  for  such  work  as 
<  fging  and  trenching  in  the  garden.  We 
1  re  in  mind  a  neat  spade  which  was 
1  mght  into  the  garden  and  claimed  by 
( ;  particular  man,  and  hung  in  its  pro- 
]  •  place,  but  that  spade  was  claimed  by 
t  :ry  man  who  had  digging  to  do  when 
t  got  the  opportunity  to  lay  hold  of  that 
s  .de. 

nhe  "  Ideal  ”  spade  seems  to  meet  the 

I  uirements  of  every  gardener,  whether 
t  ateur  or  professional.  The  blade  is  of 
£  >d  length  and  moderate  in  width,  and 
s  stantially  attached  to  an  iron  socket 
i  vhich  the  handle  is  fitted.  The  special 
f  ture  of  this  neatly  made  spade  is  its 
s  mgth  and  lightness.  It  is  also  ad- 
n  able  because  made  of  the  best  steel  and 
e  nomical  because  durable  and  capable 
0  iccomplishing  a  great  amount  of  work. 
S  des  may  be  broken  by  the  clumsy 
"  ker,  but  such  men  have  got  to  be 
t;  ght  the  duties  of  a  gardener,  which 
a  to  use  them  as  they  should  be  used, 
g  ng  them  all  fairness  in  the  matter  of 
"  k  and  keeping  them  in  proper  order. 

the  spade  be  laid  aside  for  some 
I*  ,rth  of  time  after  using  the  owner 
st  lid  wipe  it  clean  with  a  piece  of  rag 
a  then  oil  the  surface  by  using  another 
b'rf  rag  on  which  a  little  oil  has  been 
P>  red.  This  prevents  it  from  rusting, 
:c  bat  when  the  tool  is  again  required 

II  ^  simply  to  be  taken  down  from  the 
a;  and  is  ready  to  work  as  fleet  as  ever. 
E  :y  night  when  the  operator  leaves  off 

:  the  mould  should  be  rubbed  off  it  by 
m  ns  of  a  bit  of  rag.  Those  who  have 
m  ^  digging  to  do  will  find  it  a  pleasure 
°  se  a  properly  kept  spade  compared 
ffl  one  which  is  rusty.  This  latter  con- 


dition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  put 
away  when  covered  with  soil  or  even  left 
out  of  doors  at  night.  By  keeping  the 
tool  in  proper  order  a  greater  amount  of 
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work  can  be  done  in  a  given  time,  with 
much  more  ease  to  the  worker.  This  well 
made  and  strong  tool  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Hardy  Patent  Pick  Co.,  Ltd., 
Sheffield. 


them  with  a  Dutch  hoe  or  even  an  ordin¬ 
ary  draw  hoe  would  mean  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  the  leaves,  and  that  is  an  oc¬ 
currence  which  should  never  be  tolerai.  1 
by  any  good  gardener.  The  New  Pat¬ 
tern  Hoe  may  be  used  as  a  tool  for  cutting 
weeds,  but  its  use  for  breaking  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  flower  beds  and  borders 
is  invaluable. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  whole  extent  of  the  tool,  which  has  a 
handle  3  ft.  long  and  a  short  blade  turned 
on  one  side,  and  then  with  the  blade  in  a 
horizontal  position.  The  whole  tool,  in¬ 
cluding  the  handle,  is  41  in.  long  and 
under  1  lb.  in  weight.  This  lightness 
makes  it  handy,  and  its  small  size  en¬ 
ables  the  operator  to  work  expeditiously 
without  damaging  the  plants.  The  same 
tool  may  also  be  obtained  with  a  handle 
only  12^  in.  long.  This  is  chiefly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience,  but,  of  course,  there 
is  also  a  difference  in  price.  It  is  one  of 
the  useful  garden  tools  put  into  commerce 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

- - 

AUTOMATIC 

OIL=FEEDING 

Lamp. 

z> 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  handy  plan  of  supplying  a  boiler  with  a 
large  quantity  of  oil,  yet  not  in  direct 
contact  with  the  lamp.  The  oil  from  this 
reservoir  passes  by  means  of  a  cylinder 
feed  pipe  to  an  automatic  valve  chamber. 
The  supply  of  oil  to  the  lamp  wick  is 
governed  by  this  valve  device.  The 
amount  of  oil  consumed  by  the  wick  regu¬ 
lates  the  feed  by  the  natural  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  This  ensures  an 
equal  depth  of  oil  to  the  wick  whether  the 
flame  is  high  or  low  or  whether  the  reser¬ 
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A  New  Pattern  Hoe. 


qu 

the 

pi; 
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rdeners  are  now  getting  well  ac- 
lted  with  the  advantage  of  keeping 
urface  of  soil  loose  between  growing 
s  and  adopt  some  means  or  other  for 
ently  loosening  the  surface.  With 
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an  improper  tool  it  would  take  a  long 
time,  and  with  the  Dutch  hoe  would  often 
be  impracticable  on  account  of  the  close- 
;ness  of'the  bulbs  in  beds. 

A  very  handy  tool  that  will  enable  the 
operator  to  go  over  any  given  number  of 
beds  in  the  shortest  possible  time  is  that 
named  the  New  Pattern  Hoe.  In  the  case 
of  Daffodils,  the  operation  is  fairly  easy, 
as  the  leaves  stand  uprieht.  Tulips  have 
broader  leaves,  and  spread  more  closely 
over  the  ground.  They  are  also  very 
brittle,  and  to  hoe  the  ground  between 


voir  is  full  or  nearly  empty.  This  means 
a  steady  flame  and  uniform  heat.  It  is 
not  complicated  nor  likely  to  get  out  of 
order.  The  value  of  thus  regulating  the 
supply  of  oil  prevents  chance  explosions. 

This  lamp  is  intended  for  heating  pro¬ 
pagators,  garden  frames,  or  even  small 
greenhouses.  Tt  is  also  suitable  for  at¬ 
taching  to  incubators  or  chicken  brooders. 
These  lamps  are  fitted  with  single  or 
duplex  burners.  Other  particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Charles  Toop'e 
(F.R.H.S.)  and  Son,  Stepney  Square, 
Stepney  High  Street,  Stepney,’ London. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  ■pafer  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  ?s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  ' 
best. 


Phyteuma  Michelli. 

This  is  cne  of  the  most  charming  plants 
we  have  for  the  rock  garden.  It  is  of  low 
tufted  growth,  with  dark  glossy  green 
foliage,  from  which  rise  numerous  heads 
of  pretty  rosy-pink  flowers,  which  render 
it  a  very  useful  plant  for  many  positions. 
This  delightful  species  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  May ;  but  to  ensure  suc¬ 
cess,  plants  should  be  obtained  if  pos¬ 
sible  and  planted  in  a  sunny,  well-drained 
position  in  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and 
sand.  And  if  given  an  occasional  water¬ 
ing  during  hot,  dry  weather,  it  will  bloom 
for  a  much  longer  period. 

W.  Glover. 

Langport. 


Apple  Gathering. 

The  following  is  so  useful  a  hint  to 
fruit  growers,  or  rather  to  negligent  fruit 
gatherers,  as  to  deserve  attention.  I  am 
alluding  to  a  valuable  Apple  on  which 
it  is  said  the  cottagers  of  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  depend  for  the  support  of  their 
families.  This  tree  has  the  character  of 
bearing  profusely  every  alternate  year, 
which  in  some  degree  is  correct.  This 
may  sometimes  occur  from  exhaustion, 
through  excess  of  production,  but  I  have 
observed  another  cause  as  tending  to  this 
effect.  Its  bearing  spurs  are  exceedingly 
tender,  and  in  the  usual  careless  method 
of  gathering  fruit,  nearly  every  spur  that 
happens  to  have  an  Apple  attached  to  it 
is  broken  off,  and  two  years  are  subse¬ 
quently  necessary  to  repair  the  injury. 
This  gross  negligence  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprobated. 

A.  J.  Heywood. 

Exeter. 


Petunias. 

These  gay  flowers  are  very  easily  man¬ 
aged.  The  following  rules  will  serve  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  plants  from  seed. 
Sow  in  pots  late  in  January,  using  for 
the  general  compost  a  soil  made  up  of 
loam,  well-decayed  leaf  mould,  and  silver 
sand  to  lighten  ft ;  cover  the  seeds  very 
lightly  with  silver  sand.  Place  the  pots 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  and  water  lightly, 
and  when  large  enough,  prick  out  into 
other  pots  and  keep  transplanting  as  the 
plants  grow  on.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
slight  shade  after  repottings,  but  do  not 
coddle  them  in  any  way.  When  well  es¬ 
tablished  the  greenhouse  will  suit  them, 
giving  plenty  of  air  at  all  times. 

Frank  Smedley. 

Ashbourne. 


The  Loganberry. 

This  rapidly-growing  and  prolific  fruit¬ 
ing  plant  deserves  to  be  better  known,  for 
not  only  is  it  useful  for  its  delicious  fruit, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  finest  plants  that  I 
know  of  for  hiding  unsightly  corners  •  it 


could  be  planted  almost  anywhere  for 
this  purpose,  and  either  be  allowed  to 
ramble  over  the  ground  or  be  tied  up  to 
supports.  To  prove  its  value,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  last  year  some  of  these  plants 
made  growths  quite  12  ft.  long.  They 
should  be  pruned  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Raspberry,  to  which  they  are 
closely  related.  The  berries  are  somewhat 
tart,  but  when  cooked  have  a  most  agree¬ 
able  flavour.  I  have  this  year  made  a 
delicious  jam  by  boiling  down  Logan¬ 
berries  and  Raspberries  in  equal  quanti¬ 
ties,  which  we  regard  as  quite  a  luxury 
on  the  tea  table. 

-  E.  Miles. 

Canterbury. 


Calceolaria  amplexicaulis- 

This  useful  bedding  Calceolaria  is  not 
so  commonly  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
For  bedding  purposes,  it  has  few  equals, 
growing  as  it  does  2  ft.  high  and  putting 
forth  its  lemon-yellow,  purse-like  flowers 
from  May  till  destroyed  by  frost.  It  is 
best  described  as  half  hardy ;  therefore 
a  greenhouse  where  frost  is  just  excluded 
is  all  that  is  required.  Cuttings  should 
be  inserted  during  October  in  boxes  or 
pots.  Then  during  February  pot  off 
singly  into  60-size  pots,  ultimately  shift¬ 
ing  them  into  48’s,  if  room  can  be  spared. 
Pinch  them  twice  to  make  them  break, 
and  towards  the  end  of  April  harden  off 
in  a  cold  frame  prior  to  planting  them 
out  in  May.  To  enhance  their  beauty, 
use  a  groundwork  of  purple  Violas. 

L.  S.  Small. 

Beckenham. 


Feeding  Plants. 

All  plants  are  now  growing  actively  at 
the  roots  and  in  leaf,  and  as  everything 
will  soon  be  on  the  outlook  for  food,  the 
soil  should  be  enriched  in  some  man¬ 
ner.  Liquid  manure  is  perhaps  the  most 
effective  and  simple,  but  if  this  is  unat¬ 
tainable,  horse  or  cow  manure  should  be 
well  forked  into  the  soil,  while  those  who 
possess  a  stock  of  leaf  mould  will  find  it 
very  useful  to  mix  in  where  seeds  are  to 
be  sown  and  also  to  induce  rootlets  on 
cuttings.  Few  plants  are  more  easily  fed 
than  Strawberries,  as  all  the  roots  are 
near  the  surface,  and  will  derive  much 
benefit  from  a  layer  of  manure  put  closely 
round  them.  If  the  soil  is  hard,  break 
it  on  top  with  a  fork  before  placing _on 
the  manure.  Every  fruit  tree  and  bush, 
also,  will  be  the  better  for  a  good  soaking 
of  manure  ;  if  the’  soil  is  in  a  little  bank 
round  the  stem  dig  a  little  depression  all 
round  to  catch  the  liquid. 

VER. 

Chippenham. 

— - 

Saxifraga  scardica. 

The  leaves  of 'this  Macedonian  Saxi¬ 
frage  aye  dark  green  and  arranged  in  tiny 
rosettes  forming  a  dense  cushion. 
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The  New  “Solidend” 

Garden  Roller 


The  above  is  the  name  of  the  newe 
pattern  of  garden  roller  for  1908,  bei; 
put  into  trade  by  Mr.  John  Attwol 
Reeve,  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks.  The  r- 
ler  is  double,  a  device  intended  for  m;- 
ing  it  turn  easily  in  small  space,  as  g- 
deners  have  an  aversion  to  needls 
exertion  in  covering  a  deal  of  ground  t 
the  ends  of  the  lawn.  This  roller  s 
lathe  turned  throughout  and  exquisite 
finished.  The  ends  are  solid  and  e 
edges  rounded  so  as  not  to  unduly  ind.t 
the  grass  owing  to  inequalities  of  e 
ground. 

This  new  pattern  of  roller  is  maden 
various  sizes,  such  as  16  by  16,  18  by  i, 
20  by  20,  22  by  22,  and  24  by  24  1. 


The  “Solidend”  Garden  Roller. 


These  different  sizes  mean,  of  course,  if- 
ference  in  weight.  Notwithstanding  lie 
excellent  finish  of  the  c  rollers  of  he 
solid-end  type,  the  prio  s  are  very  read¬ 
able  and  have  recently  been  reduce  in 
price.  Those  in  need  of  a  good  gaen 
roller  should  apply  to  the  firm  athe 
above  address  for  catalogues  or  illusti  ed 
lists  showing  the  roller  and  the  size nd 
other  particulars. 

This  firm  also  makes  lawn  mowe  of 
various  types,  such  as  those  used  forut- 
ting  rough  or  fine  grass  edges.  The  are 
also  constructed  so  that  by  reversinjthe 
handle  or  drawing  gear  they  ma  oe 
drawn  over  paths  or  roads  when  beinjput 
away  by  the  users.  A  number  of  the  pe-' 
are  fitted  with  two  side  wheels  inste  of 
the  roller,  as  this  conduces  to  lights. 
Catalogues  or  lists  of  these  are  als  ob¬ 
tainable. 

- +++ - 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Sidy. 

We  have  received  the  17th  annu;  re¬ 
port  of  this  society  and  the  schedo  of 
prizes,  etc.,  for  iqo8.  This  show  w  l  be 
held  on  August  6th  and  7th  at  the  Bane 
cal  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Bimini  am, 
when  prizes,  medals,  _  etc.,  wil  be 
awarded.  Readers  desiring  further  f°r- 
mation  should  communicate  with  tin  on. 
secretary,  Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  Bot Jcal 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
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Useful  Garden  Plans 


For  Flower  Beds. 

(See  also  -pages  363,  263  and  2bq.) 


A  SMALL  SQUARE  GARDEN. 

The  accompanying  plan  shows  what 
nay  be  done  with  a  small  square  garden^ 
yhere  beds  of  large  size  would  be  unsuit- 
ible.  The  circle  appropriately  fills  the 
rentre,  and  the  inner  circle  is  meant  to 
iuit  some  tall  growing  plant,  such  as  a 
tandard  or  climbing  Rose.  The  rest  of 
hat  bed  might  be  filled  with  dwarf  Rose 
lushes,  preferably  Hybrid  Teas  or  Tea 


loses,  which  would  give  a  succession  dur- 
ng  the  greater  part  of  summer. 

Two  of  the  angular  beds  might  be  filled 
vith  Ten-week  Stocks  and  two  of  them 
rith  China  Asters.  Golden  Feather 
rould  answer  as  an  edging  to  all  of  these 
tngular  beds. 

- - 

DIAMOND  PLAN  OF  BEDS- 

The  plan  in  this  instance  gives  a  mix- 
ure  of  diamond-shaped  beds  and  circles, 
t  will  be  noticed  that  the  diamond- 
haped  beds  are  really  a  variation  upon 
quare  ones,  and  the  circles  may  be  con- 
•enientlv  fitted  in  between.  As  these  beds 
00k  better  when  planted  with  one  variety 
>f  a  kind,  they  may  be  made  of  very  small 


size  so  as  to  be  proportionate  to  a  small 
lawn.  The  two  circles  in  the  centre  may 
be  filled  with  white  Violas  edged  with 
blue  Lobelias.  The  lower  two  diamond 
beds  may  be  planted  with  blue  Violas 
edged  with  white  Lobelias.  The  middle 
pair  of  diamond  beds  may  be  filled  with 
yellow  Violas,  not  necessarily  both  of  one 
variety  if  the  planter  has  several  yellows 
which  he  favours.  The  edging  may  con¬ 
sist  of  blue  Lobelias.  A  very  free  flower¬ 
ing  purple  Viola  is  J.  B.  Riding,  and  this 
might  be  employed  to  fill  the  two  top  beds 
shown  in  the  plan,  but  where  some  other 
dark  coloured  variety  is  the  favourite  it 
may  be  employed  instead.  By  way  of  con¬ 
trast  white  Lobelias  could  be  used  here 
again,  as  they  take  up  but  little  space. 

- f+4 - 

A  SCALLOPED  BED. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  variation 
upon  the  circle.  It  could  be  filled  with 
the.  same  plants  as  the  star  bed  mentioned 
in  another  column,  or  if  it  is  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.  in  diameter,  another  design  for  the 
sake  of  variation  could  be  employed. 

A  central  plant  to  this  bed  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  and  serve  to  break  the  monotony 
of  flatness.  Round  this  central  plant  a 


band  of  white  Antirrhinums  would  be 
suitable.  This  could  be  followed  by  an¬ 
other  band  of  yellow  Antirrhinums  oc¬ 
cupying  the  whole  of  the  bed  except  the 
angles,  leaving,  of  course,  room  for  an 
edging  as  well.  Two  of  the  angles  could 
be  planted  with  dwarf  Sweet  Alyssum 
(Alvssum  maritimum  compactum).  An¬ 
other  two  angles  could  be  filled  with  some 
mauve  variety  of  Viola,  such  as  Maggie 
Mott.  The  remaining  two  could  be  filled 
with  a  rose  or  pink  Viola.  Whatever 
edging  is  employed  it  should  be  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  flowers  of  either 
of  these  things  already  mentioned.  It 
might  be  Golden  Feather,  golden  Thyme 
or  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  When 
carpet  bedding  was  in  vogue  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  were  in  existence  suitable 
for  making  a  yellow  foliage  edging. 


MODIFICATION  OF  SQUARE  BEDS. 

The  accompanying  design  is  intended 
to  show  what  variations  may  be  made 
upon  a  formal  square  bed.  They  need 
not  be  two  pair*  of  different  kinds,  but  all 
may  be  of  one  pattern  if  the  cultivator 
chooses.  We  have  not  stated  any  par¬ 
ticular  size,  because  they  are  really  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fitted  into  lawns  of  varying 
sizes,  so  that  the  beds  may  be  made  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  lawn. 


Two  of  these  beds  may  be  filled  with 
China  Pinks,  either  the  typical  Dianthus 
chinensis  or  the  variety  D.c.  Heddewigii. 
Single  or  double  varieties  may  also  be 
employed,  as  the  general  aspect  will  be 
much  the  same,  a  blending  of  rich  rose 
carmine  and  crimson  colours.  These  two 
beds  may  be  edged  with  blue  Lobelias. 
The  other  two  beds  may  be  filled  with 
Ten-week  Stocks  edged  with  Sweet  Alys¬ 
sum  (Alyssum  maritimum). 

- - 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SQUARE  BEDS 
IN  DESIGN. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  forms  of  beds  which 
are  used  in  gardens  the  square  is  the 
least  often  employed.  In  villa  gardens 
the  circular  bed  is  almost  certain  to  be 
present.  Indeed,  it  is  tiresomely  present 
and  uniform  in  whole  streets  of  gardens  in 
many  towns  and  even  in  country  places. 


A  Substitute  for  Square  Beds  in  Design. 
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Square  beds  can,  however,  be  so  modi¬ 
fied  as  to  be  artistic  and  graceful  when 
properly  filled  with  bedding  plants, 
whether  in  spring  or  summer.  The  ac¬ 
companying  design  is  quite  a  simple  one 
and  intended  to  be  so.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  are  two  pairs  of  beds,  each  pair 
being  of  a  somewhat  different  pattern. 
They  are  modifications  of  a  square.  The 
top  pair,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  a  small 
circle  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  square. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  lower  ones  are 
first  laid  out  in  the  form  of  squares,  then 
a  half  circle  is  taken  out  of  each  side. 
These  variations  take  off  the  formality 
that  would  otherwise  be  attached  to  plain 
squares. 

Although  the  two  types  of  beds  may  be 
used  in  one  plan,  readers  may  use  four 
of  one  type,  or  tw;o,  or  one.  Indeed,  each 
of  the  beds  we  represent  is  suitable  for 
being  laid  out  in  small  gardens,  where 
there  is  room  only  for  one  bed,  and  that 
may  be  either  on  grass  or  gravel.  There 
should  be  a  little  more  grass  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  beds  than  our  artist  has  shown. 
We  have  not  drawn  the  beds  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  scale,  because  they  may  be  fitted 
into -  the  smallest  or  the  largest  gardens 
according  to  space. 

We  believe  in  simple  designs  as  being 
more  effective  than  those  that  are  unduly 
mixed,  notwithstanding  the  recent  taste  in 
parks  for  making  mixed  beds  of  fine 
foliage  plants.  In  this  case,  we  presume 
the  beds  are  small,  and  we  should  fill  the. 
two  uppermost  ones  with  a  standard  or 
pillar  Rose  in  the  centre'.  If  this  would 
be  too  tall,  then  a  standard  or  pyramid 
Fuchsia  or  a  Dracaena  would  serve  to 
take  off  the  monotony  of  a  flat  bed.  The 
rounded  or  circular  corners  could  be 
planted  with  Antirrhinums  of  medium 
height.  On  a  very  small  scale  they  might 
be  filled  with  the  dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb 
Antirrhinums.  An  edging  of  dwarf  blue 
Ageratum  all  round  the  bed  next  the  grass 
would  complete  those  two  beds. 

The  two  beds  at  the  base  of  the  design 
might  be  planted  with  Calceolarias  and 
the  outer  angles  devoted  to  Antirrhinums. 
Blue  Lobelias  could  form  the  edging. 
We  ourselves  should  prefer  the  Antir¬ 
rhinums  to  be  of  certain  colours,  and  in 
that  case  two  of  the  small  circles  could 
be  filled  with  a  white  variety  and  two  of 
them  with  a  yellow  variety,  making  the 
two  beds  alike,  of  course.  The  angles  of 
the  lower  pair  of  beds  could  be  filled  with 
crimson  and  rose  Antirrhinums.  The  two 
angles  stretched  diagonally  across  the 
bed  would  be  more  artistic  than  having 
them  both  facing  one  side.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  matter  of  taste. 


The  hon.  secretary  of  the  National  Dah¬ 
lia  Society  (Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas,  68, 
Shakespeare  Road,  Hanwell,  Middlesex), 
reminds  us  that  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  society  for  1908  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Hall,  West¬ 
minster.  on  September  3rd.  A  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  same  place  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29th,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding 
certificates  to  seedling  Dahlias.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.D.S.  and  Fellows  of  the 
R.H.S.  are  invited  to  send  Dahlias  to 
Wisley  for  trial  ;  two  plants  of  each 
variety  should  be  sent  not  later  than  the 
first  week  in  May  to  be  grown  on. 


THE  “SUCCESS” 
HOT  AIR 


Propagator. 


Propagators  intended  for  amateurs  hav¬ 
ing  little  or  no  other  means  of  heating 
are  usually  made  on  a  design  which  keeps 
the  interior  of  the  propagator  very  damp. 
This  may  be  suitable  enough  during  the 
drier  and  warmer  periods  of  the  year,  but 
very  early  in  the  season  it  is  about  the 
worst  thing  that  could  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  inexperienced.  A  moist  atmosphere 
is  generated  and  during  the  night  there 
is  great  condensation,  especially  when  the 
propagator  stands  outside  the  greenhouse, 
so  that  seedlings  very  soon  get  destroyed 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

■Messrs.  Charles  Toope,  F. R.H.S. , 
and  Son,  Stepney  Square,  Stepney  High 
Street,  London,  have  now  made  a  hot  air 
propagator  which  they  consider  their  most 
recent  improvement.  It  is  the  only  hot 
air  propagator  yet  placed  before  the  pub- 


The  “  Success  ”  Hot  Air  Propagator. 


lie.  It  is  made  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  those  who  have  a  difficulty  with  the 
moist  air  propagator.  When  this  has  to 
be  stood  in  the  open  air  with  the  glass 
exposed  to  all  weathers  the  advantage  of 
a  dry  atmosphere  inside  the  propagator 
must  be  apparent  to  most  cultivators 
when  work  has  to  be  done  during  January 
and  February  for  instance. 

The  lamp  or  gas  burner  is  placed  'di¬ 
rectly  underneath  the  seedling  compart¬ 
ment,  but  the  flame  does  not  play  on  the 
bottom  upon  which  the  pots  are- standing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  plays  upon  a  radia¬ 
tor,  which  throws  the  heat  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  heats  a  cold  current  of  fresh 
air  which  then  passes  up  and  into  the 
plant  compartment.  Moisture  may  be 
maintained  by  the  cocoanut  fibre  upon 
which  the  pots  rest.  The  hot  air  cham¬ 
ber  is  made  of  the  best  quality  coated 
steel.  The  cold  air  passing  over  the  radia¬ 
tor  is  heated,  and  this  air  only  passes 
into  the  seedling  compartment.  The 
fumes  from  the  lamp,  after  being  utilised, 
pass  off  into  the  open  air.  This  propa¬ 
gator  may,  therefore,  be  used  outside  of  a 
greenhouse  as  well  as  inside.  A  tube  can 
be  fixed  to  a  hole  in  the  propagator  when 
this  is  necessary  to  carry' the  fumes  out¬ 
side  the  greenhouse. 

Messrs.  Toope  and  Son  will  shortly  be 
introducing  several  new  styles  of  heaters, 
the  principle  of  which  will  be  to  effect 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  oil  and 
gas.  They  are  also  devising  a  new 


method  for  disposing  of  the  fumes-of  gas 
and  oil  heaters.  The  firm  has  been  study¬ 
ing  this  class  of  useful  articles  for  so 
many  years  that  they  get  orders  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  from  Holland 
to  New  Zealand  and  eastward  to  Japan. 

- f+4 - 

The  «*  Andyo  ”  and  Ridger. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Novelties  are  rare  in  garden  tools. 
The  “Andyo”  is,  however,  something 
new,  and  fills  a  vacant  place  in  the  list 
of  tools  for  use  in  the  garden.  It  consists 
of  a  hoe  on  one  side,  and  a  triangular¬ 
shaped  ridging  blade  on  the  other.  It  can 
be  used  to  make  drills  or  ridges  for  an\ 
kind  of  seeds  so  planted.  The  ridger  1: 
chiefly  intended  for  ridging  in  and  ridg 
ing  up  Potatos.  On  account  of  its  shape 
it  is  less  likely  to  injure  the  roots  0 
Potatos,  and  much  easier  to  work  than  ai 
ordinary  hoe,  especially  if  the  ground  2 
a  little  stiff. 

The  only  fault  I  can  see  in  it  is  tb 
ridger  is  not  wide  enough,  which  woul< 
be  likely  to  cause  the  Potatos  to  be  ridge< 
in  too  shallow,  and  not  ridged  up  higi 
e.nough — fatal  mistakes  in  Potato  grow¬ 
ing,  a  nine-inch  hoe  being  generally  re 
commended  by  experts  for  Potatos.  "  Th 
“Andyo”  is  some  three  inches  less. 

I  do  not  say  the  “Andyo”  ridger  shoul 
be  nine  inches  wide;  but  that  the  exist 
ing  ridger  is  hardly  wide  enough  fo 
Potatos.  P.  C.  Mullins. 

- f+4 - 

Two  New  Insecticides. 

We  use  the  above  term  for  two  wel 
known  insecticides  which  have  been  ir 
vented,  or  rather  improved  upon  to  th; 
previously  existing.  “Abol”  is  we 
known  to  our  readers  and  “Spimo" 
another.  Messrs.  E.  A.  White,  Ltd.,  < 
Beltring,  Paddock  Wood,  Kent,  are  n< 
satisfied  even  with  a  good  insecticide  whe 
they  have  got  it,  but  are  always  on  tl 
outlook  for  means  of  improving  it.  Tl 
above  two  have  now  been  improved,  ar 
will  be  put  into  commerce  only.  The  ol 
ones  will  no  longer  be  prepared  nor  pi 
on  the  market.  They  have  practical 
been  superseded  by  new  preparatioi 
which  are  far  superior  washes  to  the  0 
ones.  This  is  not  merely  the  opinion 
the  inventors,  but  it  has  been  tested  1 
the  practical  tests  of  various  people  du 
ing  the  last  twelve  months. 

Readers  should  observe  the  new  desi 
nation,  namely,  “Spimo  White's  S 
perior  ”  and  “Abol  White’s'  Superior 
which  are  now  being  put  into  commer 
by  the  inventors.  The  insecticides  w 
be  found  not  only  highly  efficacious  b 
harmless  to  the  plants.  After  its  use  t 
plants  look  clean  and  invigorated  fro, 
the  healthy  growth  which  "  they  alwaj 
make. 

The  firm  has  various  types  of  syringj 
for  using  these  washes,  and  one  of  the 
has  a  curved  nozzle  with  the  object 
enabling"  the  gardener  to  apply  the  \va 
on  the  under  side  of  leaves,  especially 
those  cases  where  it  is  impossible 
highlv  inconvenient  to  lay  the  plants  • 
their  sides  to  get  at  the  leaves.  Indee 
the  syringe  would  save  this  extra  trouh 
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BARR’S  SPECIAL 

BULB  AND  POTATO 

Dibber. 


We  have  seen  quite  a  variety  of  dibbers 
0  be  used  for  various  purposes  in  the 
garden,  but  there  is  a  set  of  them  de¬ 
signed  for  planting  Potatos.  Many  of 
hem  are  rather  clumsy  articles,  and  when 
shod  with  iron  are  usually  perfectly  round 
md  smooth,  so  that  the  hole  in  which 
he  Potato  is  subsequently  put  is  hard 
md  close  by  the  use  of  this  smooth  sur- 
aced  instrument.  To  overcome  this, 


Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  xi,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
have  invented  a  tool  that  breaks  up  the 
surface. 

The  dibber  consists  of  an  upright  shaft 
with  a  cross  handle  at  the  top  and  a 
treadle  right  and  left  of  the  operator,  so 
that  either  foot  can  be  used  in  pressing 
it  into  the  soil.  The  dibber  itself  is  shod 
with  steel  below  the  treadle,  and  is  not 
quite  round,  but  somewhat  angular,  and 
then  notches  have  been  cut  out  of  these 
.angles  so  as  to  break  up  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  the  hole.  For  Potatos,  a  good 
sized  hole  is  necessary,  hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  feet  to  tread  it  in. 

This  dibber  with  its  handle  weighs 
about  6f  lbs.,  and  its  weight  is  really  an 
aid  in  pushing  it  into  the  soil  to  make 
holes  for  Potatos.  It  is  also  used  for 
planting  bulbs  where  the  soil  is  rather 
stiff.  This  would  be  in  beds.  It  would, 
therefore,  come  in  handy  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  Hvacinths  and  Gladioli,  in  which 
the  bulbs  are  of  greater  diameter  than 
those  of  other  hardy  bulbs. 


The  Screw  Peg. 

c—  +  5 


Horticulturists  are  always  finding  new 
lses  for  old  contrivances.  We  are 
amiliar  with  twisted  or  screw  stakes  for 
taking  Carnations,  but  the  screw  in  that 
ase  is  above  the  ground,  so  that  the  stem 
>f  the  Carnation  may  be  twisted  into  the 
crew  and  thereby  save  tying.  The  screw 
ieg  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  new 
.rticle,  and  is  intended  to  be  screwed  into 
he  soil  to  fix  it  and  hold  it  there  for  a 
-ariety  of  purposes.  The  accompanying 
llustration  shows  the  screw  peg  about 
me-eighth  natural  size,  and  in  reality  it 
,’ould  therefore  be  about  16  in.  long,  but 


is  also  made  of  different  lengths  accord- 
ig  to  requirements. 

In  this  instance  it  is  used  as  a  peg  to 
:rew  into  the  ground,  instead  of  driving 
1  wooden  pegs,  to  hold  the  branches  of 
pyramidal  Apple  or  Pear  tree  in  posi- 
on  for  a  year,  after  which  they  remain 
1  that  position  as  a  result  of  fresh 
rowth. 

These  wire  stumps,  to  give  them  an- 
:her  name,  can  be  fixed  in  the  ground  in 
uch  shorter  time  than  the  wooden  ones, 
id  being  made  of  wire,  they  will  last 


several  years  longer  than  the  wooden 
stump.  The  latter  article,  in  order  to 
make  it  durable,  requires  to  be  creosoted. 
While  this  is  a  source  of  expense  and 
trouble,  the  close  proximity  of  creosoted 
wood  to  the  roots  of  plants  is  certainly 
injurious,  as  has  been  proved  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  by  the  proximity  of  creosoted  wood 
paving  to  plant  beds.  Even  although  it 
is’creosoted,  decay  will  set  in  after  a  time, 
and  decaying  wood  harbours  plant 
enemies  of  a  variety  of  kinds.  When  de¬ 
caying,  the  crevices  of  wood  furnish  ideal 
places  for  hibernating  insects  and  also 
shelter  the  resting  spores  of  mould.  The 
illustration  of  a  tree  fixed  in  position  by 
these  screw  pegs  will  give  a  graphic  idea 
of  what  we  mean  in  using  them  for  this 
purpose. 

The  screw  peg  can  be  made  of  greater 


The  Screw  Peg,  showing  how  to  tie  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees  into  position. 


length,  and  then  becomes  serviceable  as 
a  substitute  for  stakes  in  supporting  her¬ 
baceous  plants  in  the  border.  Staking  is 
usually  accomplished  when  the  weather 
is  dry  and  the  ground  hard,  and  wooden 
stakes  are  then  very  difficult  to  drive  into 
the  soil.  The  screw  stake  may  be  twisted 
into  the  ground  readily,  and  while  it  can 
easily  be  taken  out  by  unscrewing,  it  is 
not  easily  pulled  out  of  the  ground. 

The  smaller  size  can  also  be  used  for 
fixing  up  wires  or  strings  as  supports  for 
Peas  and  Scarlet  Runners.  In  the  latter 
case  the  usual  contrivance  is  to  fix  in  tall 
poles  at  certain  distances  apart  and  then 
to  run  a  wire  along  near  the  ground  and 
another  from  top  to  top  of  the  upright 
poles.  Wires  or  strings  are  then  fixed 
perpendicularly  between  these  two.  In 
either  case  the  perpendicular  ties  have 
the  effect  of  pulling  the  wires  together, 
so  that  the  lower  one  is  some  distance 
from  the  ground  and  of  little  or  no  service 
to  the  Beans  for  some  time.  By  the  use 
of  one  of  these  wire  pegs  at  the  base  of 
each  perpendicular  string  or  wire,  the 
lower  wire  can  be  held  close  to  the 
ground.  Even  if  a  few  of  them  are  used 
it  would  have  this  effect.  These  illustra¬ 
tions  have  been  put  at  our  disposal  by 
the  Acme  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vale  Road 
East,  Tonbridge,  Kent.  They  have  also 
an  office  at  River  Street,  Bolton,  Lancs. 


.  .  DERMATINE  .  . 

Garden  Hose. 


The  above  is  a  kind  of  garden  hose  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  india-rubber,  and 
therefore  capable  of  standing  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  It  does  not  become  ad¬ 
hesive  under  heat,  nor  does  it  decay  after 
frost.  The  hose  when  in  use  will  not 
kink  like  an  ordinary  rubber  hose.  That 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  seeing 
that  a  hose  very  quickly  gets  injured,  even 
if  it  does  not  burst  immediately  when  it 
kinks  during  use.  It  is  a  long  lasting 
material,  capable  of  withstanding  very 
rough  treatment,  and  usually  lasts  as  long 
as  three  ordinary  hoses.  It  is  somewhat 
more  expensive  to  commence  with  than 
rubber  hose,  but  its  durability  makes  up 
for  this  in  the  end. 

A  form  of  it  is  also  manufactured  cap¬ 
able  of  withstanding  high  temperature, 
thus  making  it  specially  suitable  for  con¬ 
veying  steam.  It  can  also  be  put  to  various 
other  uses,  but  as  these  do  not  concern 
the  gardener,  we  need  not  mention  them. 
It  is  usually  made  in  lengths  of  60  ft., 
but  this  varies  in  diameter  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  user ;  in  other  words 
it  is  made  of  various  thicknesses  or  dia¬ 
meters  according  to  the  volume  of  water 
it  is  intended  to  convey. 

Those  who  desire  to  get  Dermatine  Hose 
should,  therefore,  state  clearly  to  the 
makers  for  what  purpose  they  intend  to 
use  it,  and  the  pressure  that  is  likely  to 
be  exerted  upon  it.  In  proof  of  the 
general  utility  of  Dermatine  Hose,  it  may 
be  stated  that  it  is  being  used  by  officials 
and  the  London  Countv  Council  in  the 
various  royal  parks  and  gardens.  Rail¬ 
way  and  dock  companies  and  various 
others  are  also  using  it.  This  useful 
article  is  obtainable  from  the  Dermatine 
Company,  Limited.  95,  Neate  Street, 
Camberwell,  S.E. 


* 
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Gdifoidal. 


Stowes  T^a&s  aud  SasAau  Sools. 

In  order  to  assist  our  readers  in  the 
proper  planting  and  cultivation  of  their 
garden,  we,  this  week,  give  a  number  of 
illustrations  appropriate  to  those  subjects. 
It  frequently  comes  to  our  ears,  and  we 
can  also  see  for  ourselves,  that  in  street 
after  street  in  London  and  various  other 
towns,  the  villa  and  cottage  gardens  are 
laid  out  practically  after  one  pattern. 
We  are  afraid  that  the  builder,  in  many 
cases,  has  been  the  designer  of  such  gar¬ 
dens  and  those  who  afterwards  get  the 
gardens,  or  have  the  keeping  of  them, 
simply  maintain  the  style  as  accomplished 
by  the  builder. 

Flower  beds  need  not  always  be  either 
circular,  oblong,  or  oval.  There  are 
many  variations  upon  these  and  also  in 
the  arrangement  of  beds  in  a  design.  We 
have  aimed  at  simplicity  rather  than 
complicated  designs,  because  the  latter 
were  more  appropriate  to  carped  bedding 
than  the  flowering  plants  which  are  most 
popular  to-day,  and  find  most  favour  in 
cottage  and  villa  gardens.  Our  chief  aim 
has  been  to  show  a  few  of  the  forms  of 
bed  that  may  be  employed  in  a  small  gar¬ 
den  without  making  the  designs  intricate, 
as  they  are  usually  laid  upon  the  grass. 
If  the  grass  between  the  beds  is  very 
much  circumscribed  it  is  more  difficult  to 
keep,  and  the  frequent  walking  upon  it 
has  the  effect  of  breaking  the  edges  down 
and  making  the  whole  place  uneven.  A 
little  bit  of  turf  is  always  a  desideratum 
by  the  dwelling,  and  no  more  beds  should 
be  put  on  it  than  can  comfortably  be 
placed  on  that  piece  of  ground. 

"Various  tools  are  also  necessary  to  keep 
a  garden  in  order,  and  few  know  the  fact 
better  than  those  who  keep  their  own  gar¬ 
dens  in  order.  We  have,  therefore,  se- 
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lected  a  number  of  different  tools  and  ma¬ 
chines  that  will  be  found  invaluable  in 
any  attempt  to  keep  them  in  trim  order. 
Insecticides  and  fungicides  have  also  to 


Since  flower  gardens  and  well-kept 
lawns  have  become  fashionable,  it  has 
been  absolutely  necessary  for  the  gar¬ 
dener  to  keep  in  the  forefront  with  the 
march  of  the  times  and  the  means  taken 
to  have  the  lawns  properly  mowed.  At 
one  time  the  gardener  and  his  staff 
thought  nothing  of  getting  up  at  four 
o’clock  in 'the  morning  in  order  to  mow 


the  lawns,  while  they  were  yet  wet  with 
the  dew.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious  busi¬ 
ness  accomplished  at  frequent  intervals, 
but  all  this  has  been  done  away  with 
since  the  introduction  of  lawn  mowers,  at 
first  pushed  by  hand,  then  dragged  by 
donkeys  or  ponies,  and  now  we  have  the 
petrol  motor  lawn  mower. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  at 
a  glance  the  complicated  nature  and  the 
heavy  appearance  of  this  splendid  ma¬ 
chine.  It  appears  a  heavy  article,  and  the 
large  rollers  no  doubt  indicate  this,  but  the 
petrol  motor  makes  easy  work  of  it.  The 
driver,  instead  of  hurrying  up  behind  and 
holding  on  by  the  handles  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  keep  it  in  its  right  place,  sits 
behind  on  a  seat  specially  prepared  for 
him  with  all  the  handles,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  steerage  gearing,  within  easy 
reach  of  his  hands,  so  that  the  fortunate 
driver  is  very  like  the  driver  of  a  motor 
on  the  highway,  except  with  regard  to 
speed  and  the  absence  of  danger  to  life. 

The  illustration  shows  the  appearance 
of  a  30  in.  to  36  in.  motor  mower.  It  is  of 
strong  design  and  so  perfectly  fitted  up 
as  to  be  capable  of  doing,  splendid  work. 
Where  the  lawns  are  extensive  it  will  be 
found  an  indispensable  article,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  they  require  the  largest  size  sent  out 
by  the  firm.  The  machine  is  of  very  easy 
manipulation,  but  owing  to  its  size  it 
should  not  always  be  used  in  intricate 
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be  taken  into  account  in  the  keeping  of 
garden.  The  insects  and  fungi  a: 
amongst  the  enemies  with  which  evei, 
gardener  has  to  contend. 


designs  of  flower  beds  where  the  gra: 
spaces  are  very  narrow,  owing  to  tl 
ground  being  broken  up  by  flower  bed 
The  ignition  is  of  the  standard  high  te 
sion  system  with  trembler  coil.  If  it 
desired,  however,  the  high  tension  ma 
neto  can  be  fitted  to  it.  It  is  also  an  0 
dinary  machine  in  another  respect,  as 
can  be  used  for  a  garden  roller.  T] 


Lawn  Mower. 

front  portion  of  the  machine  is  hing 
and  can  be  lifted  by  a  lever  clear  of  t 
ground  when  it  is  intended  to  use  t 
machine  as  a  roller.  The  illustrate 
was  placed  at  our  services  by  Mess: 
Thos.  Green  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Smithfie 
Iron  Works,  Leeds. 

Many  of  our- readers  will,  no  doubt,  r 
quire  machines  of  smaller  size  in  propc 
tion  to  the  size  of  their  gardens.  Mess 
Green  have  been  makers  of  lawn  mown 
since  such  were  invented,  and,  of  cour. 
make  machines  of  many  patterns'  a 
sizes  to  suit  everybody  and  every  purpo: 
The  “Silens  Messor,”  with  single  ' 
double  handles,  according  to  the  size  al 
pattern  of  the  machine,  is  an  artie 
eminently  suitable  for  lawns  of  moder;' 
size.  It  is  made  in  sizes  from  6  in.,  whii 
can  be  worked  by  a  lady,  to  those  havif 
a  cutting  blade  12  in.  to  24  in.  in  leng’ 
The  latter  size,  of  course,  requires  t' 
men  to  work  it.  The  12  in.  and  14 
machines  may  be  worked  by  one  m;- 
This  type  of  machine  has  chain  gearii, 
is'very  light,  and  makes  very  little  no’ 
indeed. 

Green’s  Special  Pony  Golf  Mowers 
specially  constructed  for  cutting  t‘ 
coarse  growths  of  grasses  on  golf  cours 
It  has  an  extra  str6ng  cylinder,  and  ' 
geared  so  that  it  can  be  driven  at  hi 1 
speed  to  cut  those  dry  tufted  masses  f 
grass.  The  front  roller  in  this  case 
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Petrol  ]Vlotor  Liawr?  jVIower. 


Petrol  Motor 
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made  up  of  a  number  of  sections  so  as  not 
to  press  donna  the  grass  more  than  can 
be  helped. 

Other  useful  mowers  include  the  “New 
Century”  lawn  mower,  with  side  wheels, 
and  intended  for  cutting  close  up  to  the 
edges  of  walks.  In  that  case  a  small 
roller  in  front  serves  to  support  the  ma¬ 
chine  while  the  main  wheel  may  be  upon 
the  walk,  so  that  the  grass  can  be  cut 
close  to  the  edge. 

Green’s  Motor  Roller  is  a  powerful  ma¬ 
chine,  fitted  with  two  speeds  and  a  re¬ 
verse.  The  cast  iron  or  sand  ballast  rol¬ 
lers  have  the  cylinder  in  two  parts  and  are 
intended  to  be  dragged  by  hand.  The 
above  are  amongst  the  more  recent  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  firm  to  meet  modern  re¬ 
quirements  in  gardens  of  various  sizes. 

- f+4 - 

The  Oval  Bed 


And  How  to  Fill  It. 

The  oval  form  of  bed  is  often  very  ap¬ 
propriate  in  certain  situations,  and  is  less 
formal  than  either  the  circle  or  the  ob¬ 
long  bed.  Where  a  large  one  is  required 
this  form  of  bed  would  prove  more  suit¬ 
able  than  several  of  the  other  fancy  beds 
which  we  have  given.  It  would  depend 
upon  its  size  as  to  how  it  should  be  filled, 
but  it  should  essentially  be  a  bold  one. 

It  may  be  filled  with  either  Roses, 
Hollyhocks,  Paeonies,  Delphiniums, 
Aquilegias,  hardy  Heaths,  early  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Dahlias,  Sunflowers,  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Geraniums  tied  up  to  a  height  of 
2  ft.  and  thinly  planted  on  a  ground-work 
of  Violas,  or  yellow  and  white  Mar¬ 
guerites  would  be  appropriate.  If  any 
edging  is  desired  to  such  a  bed  a  peren¬ 
nial  one  would  be  appropriate,  and  might 
consist  of  Nepeta  teucrifolia,  Lavender  or 
Lavender  Cotton. 

Some  of  the  above  beds  could  very  ap¬ 
propriately  be  partly  occupied  with 
Gladioli  of  the  Gandavensis  type,  so  as  to 
fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  main  plants 
and  to  give  a  display  late  in  the  season 
when  the  other  occupants  have  passed  out 
of  flower.  The  Cape  Hyacinth  (Galtonia 
candicans)  might  be  employed  in  the 
same  way.  Either  one  or  the  other  could 
be  planted,  for  instance,  between  such 
things  as  Roses,  Paeonies,  Dahlias, 
Aquilegias,  or  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
if  not  too  closely  planted  together.  We 
make  these  suggestions,  showing  how  an 
amateur  may  employ  the  strong  growing 
plants  which  he  may  have  in  stock  and 
which  may  have  a  ground-work  of  Violas 
and  an  edging  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  some  regularly  finished 
bed. 


Border  Carnations. 

With  the  frequent  rains  which  we  have 
had  lately  the  ground  is  now  very  much 
beaten  down  and  battered.  The  Carna¬ 
tions  which  were  planted  out,  both  in 
autumn  and  in  March,  will,  therefore,  be 
much  benefited  by  having  the  ground 
run  through  with  the  hoe  to  aerate  the 
soil,  even  if  there  are  no  weeds  in  it. 

Seedling  Carnations  require  most  at¬ 
tention  during  the  present  month.  Those 
sown  in  March  should  be  transplanted 
into  boxes  2  in.  apart  each  way.  After 
the  operation,  return  the  boxes  to  the 
same  house  till  the  plants  take  to  the 
fresh  soil.  They  may  then  be  transferred 
to  cold  frames  where  plenty  of  ventilation 
can  be  given. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Those  who  are  in  any  way  enthusiastic 
about  their  hobby  are  almost  certain  to 
sow  seeds  of  crosses  which  they  may  have 
made  last  year.  A  number  should  be  put 
to  each  cross,  so  that  the  pedigree  may  be 
known  for  future  reference  in  the  endea¬ 
vour  to  get  good  varieties.  A  record  of 
each  cross  should  be  made  in  a  book. 
While  there  is  no  difficulty  in  rearing 
Carnation  seedlings,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  over-water  them  in  the  early  stages, 
as  they  are  liable  to  damp,  especially  in 
a  moist  atmosphere.  As  soon  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  up,  less  heat  will  suffice,  but 
they  should  be  placed  near  the  glass 
where  they  can  get  plenty  of  diffused  light 
till  they  get  strong. 

Collections  of  Carnations  stood  in  the 
open  air  should  receive  timely  attention 
for  staking  in  the  case  of  tall  growing 
varieties.  The  wind  and  rain  which  we 
have  recently  been  having  is  very  likely 
to  snap  the  stems  of  these  loosely  grow¬ 
ing  varieties.  The  rain  also  makes  worms 
troublesome,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  a  clean  bed  of  ashes  to  stand  the 
pots  on  and  thus  keep  down  the  worms. 

Tree  Carnations. 

When  the  roots  of  cuttings  struck  in 
January'  and  February  are  getting  round 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  early  rooted  batches 
will  now  be  getting  strong  and  require 
repotting.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have 
taken  to  the  fresh  soil  they  should  have 
all  the  light  and  air  possible,  even  if  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  them  to  a  separate 
house  from  that  in  which  they  have  been 
rooted. 

Here,  again,  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
boxes  or  pans  of  light  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  mould.  Until  germination  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  pans  may  be  stood  in  a  pit, 
propagating  bed,  or  on  a  hotbed  of  fer¬ 
menting  manure,  where  thev  will  have  a 
temperature  of  about  60  degrees.  As 
soon  as  this  has  happened  they  should 
be  transferred  to  cooler  quarters  close  to 
the  glass.  In  the  rush  of  work  with  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  Carnations  must  not  be  over¬ 


looked,  otherwise  they  soon  get  irrepar¬ 
ably  spoiled. 

Malmaison  Carnations, 

Keep  all  stems  well  secured  as  they 
lengthen.  Disbud  as  soon  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  hold  of  the  laterals  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  without  injuring  the 
terminal  bud  which  is  to  be  left.  This 
applies  in  those  cases  where  the  cultivator 
desires  to  get  blooms  of  the  largest  size. 
Only  the  terminal  bud  should  be  left  in 
that  case,  but  those  who  are  contented 
with  flowers  of  smaller  size  may  leave  two 
or  three  on  a  stem.  If  there  are  more 
than  this  on  the  stem  the  intermediate 
ones  may  be  removed. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

Batches  sown  very  early  in  the  year 
under  glass  and  intended  for  planting  out 
would  derive  much  benefit  by  being  es¬ 
tablished  in  pots,  as  they  would  not  be 
affected  or  receive  any  check  as  they 
might  if  planted  directly  out  of  the  boxes. 
With  later  batches,  the  plants  would  be 
smaller.  Those  reared  early  should, 
therefore,  be  potted  up  at  once,  and  there 
will  be  good  plants  to  put  out  some  time 
in  May. 

Later  sowings  now  showing  the  first 
pair  of  leaves  may  be  transplanted  into 
boxes  and  transferred  to  cold  frames  to 
lessen  the  strain  of  crowding  in  the  green¬ 
house,  where  some  growers  are  obliged  to 
rear  them.  The  variety  of  colours,  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  ease 
with  which  plants  may  be  raised  to  the 
flowering  stage  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
tihe  more  extended  cultivation  of  this 
class. 

American  Carnations. 

The  January  rooted  cuttings  should 
now  be  fit  for  a  second  shift  into  35  in. 
and  5  in.  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plants.  When  they  have  taken  to  the 
fresh  soil  they  must  be  placed  like  others 
under  congenial  conditions  for  making 
close,  sturdy  growth.  Those  varieties 
which  are  now  running  away  with  lanky 
shoots  may  be  stopped  to  induce  a  more 
bushy  habit  of  growth. 

Flowering  plants  raised  last  year  are 
now  making  strong  growth  and  flowering 
freely.  Attend  regularly  to  disbudding 
where  large  flowers  are  desired.  More 
water  will  now  be  required  by  these  plants 
than  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
The  paths  may  be  damped  down  in  the 
mornings  of  bright  days  with  consider¬ 
able  advantage  to  the  plants.  It  also 
checks  the  increase  of  red  spider  and  other 
insects.  Ventilate  freely  on  the  lee  side 
of  span-roofed  houses,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  cold  east  and  north-east  winds  which 
have  been  prevalent  lately.  It  is  better 
to  let  the  temperature  get  somewhat  un¬ 
duly  high  with  sun  heat  rather  than  ex¬ 
pose  the  tender  growing  plants  to  cold 
cutting  winds.  J.  D.  F.  W. 
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Patent  Chain  Automaton  Lawn  Mower. 


It  is  astonishing  what  improvements  are 
made  in  mowing  machines  at  the  present 
day  to  furnish  an  article  that  will  be  light 
and  strong,  accomplish  work  easily  and 
perform  the  duties  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  chain 
automaton  and  the  gear  automaton  is 
that  the  former  is  driven  by  chain  and 
is  practically  noiseless.  It  is  meant  for 
lawns  that  are  mown  regularly  and  where 
the  grass  is  never  allowed  to  get  out  of 


Patent  Chain  Automaton  Lawn  Mower. 


order.  When  they  are  required  for  bowl¬ 
ing  greens  they  are  fitted  with  a  flat  bot¬ 
tom  blade  adapted  for  close  cutting.  The 
big  or  roller  wheel  of  this  patent  automa¬ 
ton  is  ribbed,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  slip¬ 
ping  on  the  grass  either  when  slightly 
wet  or  in  places  where  the  ground  slopes 
to  one  side. 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  the 
chain  automaton  to  those  who  keep  their 
lawns  regularly  cut,  so  that  the  grass 
never  gets  too  rank  before  the  machine  is 
put  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an 
adjustment  roller  in  front  by  which  it 
may .  be  elevated  or  lowered,  but  when 
grass  is  allowed  to  get  rank  it  interferes 
with  the  chain  gearing  if  it  happens  to  be 
wet,  and  the  cut  grass  accumulates  about 
the  machine.  There  is  no  particular  size 
for  these  machines,  as  they  may  be  had 
with  blades  of  various  lengths  from  8  in. 
to  24  in.  The  price  varies  accordingly. 

The  24  in.  machine  would  be  rather  a 
heavy  one  if  much  grass  requires  to  be  cut 
weekly,  but  they  are  fitted  with  a  whipple- 
tree  for  a  pony  or  donkey.  The  above  is 
one  of  the  sets  of  machines  issued  by 
Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  and  Jefferies, 
Ltd.,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich,  who  have 
been  making  machines  for  so  many  years, 
suitable  for  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  “Patent  Gear  Automaton”  is  also 
made  in  nine  sizes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
above-mentioned  type.  When  fitted  with 
wheeled  gearing  they  are  somewhat 
heavier  to  work,  but  they  are  very  accu¬ 
rately  fitted  and  capable  of  dealing  with 
grass  that  gets  rank  and  out  of  order. 
Not  only  can  the  front  roller  alter  the 
elevation  of  the  cutting  blades,  but  the 
handles  are  shiftable  to  suit  the  height 
of  the  man  who  works  it. 

The  light  roller  lawn  mower,  or  “'Auto¬ 
maton  Minor,”  is  a  light  roller  machine 
.made  much  after  the  same  pattern  as  the 
gear  automaton,  but  is  lighter  and 
cheaper.  It  is  specially  adapted  for  cut¬ 
ting  grass  where  the  surface  is  perfectly 
level  and  always  in  good  order,'  like  a 
putting  green. 


The  “  Empire  Lawn  Mower  ”  and  “  Em¬ 
pire  Major  Mower”  are  adapted  for  cut¬ 
ting  golf  links  where  the  grass  is  left  lying 
as  it  is  cut.  There  is,  of . .c-ourjp,  no  grass 
box  for  them. 

The  “ Anglo-Paris”'  and  “Lion”  Tawn 
mowers  are  strong,  light  machines,  which 
may  be  used  with  or  without  grass  boxes. 
The  same  firm  also  makes  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  types  of  mowers  to  be  drawn  by 
donkeys,  ponies,  horses,  or  to  be  driven 
by  motor.  The  last-named  varies  in  size 
from  a  cutting  blade  of  24  in.  to  one  of 
42  in. 


“  Vaporite.” 


For  some  years  past  this  insecticide  has 
been  put  td  a  great  variety  of  uses  in  the 
destruction  of  insect  pests,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  gardens.  The  high  manur¬ 
ing  given  in  gardens  year  after  year  en¬ 
courages  a  great  variety  of  vermin,  and 
it  often  becomes  extremely  difficult  for  the 
gardener  to  grow  .  Onions,  Carrots, 
Radishes,  Potatos  and  many  other  crops 
which  grow  beneath  the  soil.  The  mis¬ 
chief  is  being  done  very  often  while  the 
gardener  can  scarcely  suspect  it,  al¬ 
though  if  such  crops  as  Carrots  and 
Onions  get  infested  while  they  are  yet 
quite  young  it  can  veiy  quickly  be  seen 
that  something  is  wrong  at  the  root. 
With  small  plants,  however,  the  damage 
is  more  or  less  complete  and  the  crop  is 
ruined. 

“Vaporite  ”  is  a  preparation  which  has 
been  invented  and  put  into  commerce  by 
Messrs.  Strawsons,  71a,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London,  E.C.  Mr.  Strawson  has 
been  working  or  making  experiments  with 
insecticides  for  many  years  past,  and 
showed  Londoners  many  useful  object  les¬ 
sons  in  years  gone  by  when  he  exhibited 
his  various  spraying  and  also  dusting  ma¬ 
chines  employed  for  delivering  the  various 
insecticides.  He  really  commenced  his 
researches  in  1880.  For  some  years  he 
carried  on  experiments  with  “Vaporite” 
both  in  England  and  Spain,  and  he  put 
his  invention  on  the  market  in  1904. 

Since  then  many  gardeners  and  ama¬ 
teurs  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have 
found  it  an  extremely  useful  insecticide, 
and  this  quite  independently  of  the  valu¬ 
able  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  by  far¬ 
mers  and  market  gardeners  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  various  field  crops.  “Vaporite” 
is  a  powder  which  is  scattered  upon  the 
soil  infested  wfith  insects  and  dug  in. 
After  a  time  it  commences  to  give  off 
fumes  that  are  extremely  disagreeable,  if 
not  actually  destructive,  to  insects,  such 
as  wireworms,  daddy-long-legs,  mites, 
slugs  and  other  offensive  creatures  which 
hide  away  in  the  soil  and  prey  upon  the 
roots  of  plants  and  in  some  cases  come 
above  ground  during  the,  night  to  still 
further  carry  out  their  depredations. 

Some  of  the  plants  which  would  profit 
by  this  are  Potatos,  Carrots,  Onions, 
Leeks,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  and  many 
others  which  get  their  roots  destroyed  and 
gradually  dwindle  away  or  are  rendered 
useless.  Then,  again,  we  must  not  forget 


the  pupae  or  resting  stage  of  the  Peai 
midge,  Gooseberry  and  Currant  sawfly. 
the  woodlice,  millipeds,  ground  cater¬ 
pillars,  the  grubs  of  beetles  and  weevils 
all  capable  of  doing  untold  mischief. 
This  “  V aporite  ”  has  been  used  at  the 
rate  of  1  cwt.  to  f  acre  and  2  cwts.  per 
acre  of  land.  Not  the  least  valuable 
point  in  connection  with  this  insecticide 
is  the  length  of  time  it  keeps  effective. 

- - 

Hobbies,  Limited. 


Now  that  the  spring  time  is  once  mors 
upon  us,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  in  rea 
earnest  that  hobby  of  all  hobbies 
amateur  gardening,  and  naturally  \v< 
turn  to  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  who  haye  supplies 
our  pastimes  during  the  winter  month 
and  send  to  their  Norfolk  Nurseries 
Dereham,  for  their  comprehensive  annua 
Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

Hobbies’  1908  catalogue  even  excels,  ii 
variety  of  plants  and  seeds  offered,  a 
well  as  excellence  of  printing  and  pm 
duction,  any  catalogue  issued  by  this  en 
terprising  company  in  previous  years. 

We  are  unable  to  convey  any  accurr.t< 
idea  of  the  variety  of  selection  offered  b; 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  in  their  mammoth  cata 
logue. 

If  we  were  to  particularise,  we  wouli 
mention  that  a  splendid  selection  of  fiv 
grand  new  Roses  is  offered  at  5s.,  collec 
tions  of  vegetable  seeds  from  2s.  6d.  t 
21s.,  besides  particulars  of  a  very  larg 
selection  of  Peas,  Beans,  and  every  kin 
of  garden  vegetable  in  endless  variey  t 
suit  every  pocket.  Asters,  Stocks,  Dah 
lias,  Carnations,  Begonias,  Lobelias 
Hollyhocks,  Mignonette,  Pansies,  Petu 
nias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  other  varieties  c 
almost  every  flower  grown  in  English  gai 
dens  are  offered  in  the  pages  of  this  in 
teresting  book  in  profusion. 

Another  special  feature  is  the  alphabet' 
cal  list  of  Roses,  instructive  in  itself,  oc: 
cupving  14  pages,  affording  the  profes 
sional  or  amateur  gardener  the  larges 
possible  selection  in  the  national  favou 
rite.  The  special  department  for  th 
supply  of  garden  tools  at  reasonabl 
terms  is  worth  notice,  and  the  amateu 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  Hobbies 
Ltd.,  besides  being  in  the  position  to' sup 
ply  the  best  seeds  obtainable  at  the  mos 
reasonable  terms,  are  also  willing  an 
able  to  give  valuable  advice  to  their  er 
quiring  patrons.  Every  amateur  gai 
dener  should  be  in  possession  of  Hobbie 
1908  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  b( 
fore  making  a  final  selection.  It  wi: 
be  supplied  post  free  on  writing  to  Hot 
bies,  Ltd.,  at  the  Norfolk  Nurseries 
Dereham,  or  on  application  to  Londo 
Office,  17,  Broad  Street  Place,  E.C 
Mention  Gardening  World,  when  you 
communication  will  receive  prompt  after 
tion. 


The  Grecians  cultivated  largely  tv 
Ivy,  Violet,  Rose,  Iris,  Gilliflowers,  Nn 
cissi,  etc.  ;  for  adorning  the  gardens  th 
Myrtle  and  Box  were  frequently  usee] 
Violets  were  grown  in 'profusion  for  tin 
markets  at  Athens. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

lanting  Holly  Bushes. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  Holly  bushes, 
pecimen  trees,  or  plants  to  form  a  hedge, 
re  ground  should  be  prepared  forthwith, 
lollies  thrive  best  lin  a  well-drained,  deep 
jam;  it  is  useless  to  plant  them  in  poor, 
hallow,  shingly  soil,  as  they  would  never 
e  satisfactory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
fould  be  an  eyesore  and  barely  live  from 
ear  to  year.  But  where  Hollies  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  suitable  ground  they,  both  of  the 
reen  and  variegated  sorts,  will  be  attractive 
nd  form  distinctive  features  in  gardens, 
•ingle  specimens  on  lawns  and  in  sbrub- 
eries  and  Holly  hedges  look  very  beautiful 
rhen  they  are  in  good  health. 

There  are  two  very  important  points  to 
bserve  in  connection  with  the  successful  cul- 
nre  of  these  plants,  namely  :  the  providing 
f  a  suitable  rooting  medium,  and  the  right 
ime  and  treatment  of  transplanting.  From 
he  present  date  to  the  end  of  May  Hollies 
oay  be  shifted.  If  the  soil  is  too  pcor  for 
.  specimen  plant,  remove  it  to  a  depth  of 
t  least  2  ft.  over  a  space  of  5  ft.  across,  and 
eplac^  the  original  with  some  good  loamy 
oil. 

Fiig.  1  shows  how  the  root^  must  be  placed 
n  the  large  hole.  The  stem  of  the  plant 
aust  not  be  buried,  but  the  roots  A  should 
e  spread  out,  the  soil  made  firm  around 
hem,  and,  finally,  from  the  edge  of  the  hole 
3  B  to  the  stem,  the  surface  soil  should  be 
eft  cup-shape  to  retain  water.  It  is  highly 
mportant  that  the  roots  be  kept  in  a  moist 
tate  after  planting  is  done.  Furthermore, 
he  tree  should  be  firmly  staked  to  prevent 
he  roots  moving,  then  the  specimen  will  soon 
:et  established. 

lardy  Annuals. 

Every  effort  should  now  be  made  to  get 
he  border  soil  in  good  condition  for  the 
eeds  of  hardy  annuals,  which  must  be  sown 
ery  scon.  It  will  he  labour  well  spent  if 
ihe  ground  is  thoroughly  prepared.  Hardy 
■nnuals  are  a  beautiful  class  of  plants,  and 
ew  other  kinds  of  plants  repay  labour  of 
his  sort  more  than  they  do. 

Never  mind  how  deeply  the  soil  has  been 
lug  previously,  turn  it  up  deeply  again  and 
aix  some  rotted  manure  with  it  if  it  has 
;ettled  down  firm,  and  has,  moreover,  not 
>een  manured.  ■ 

"ender  Annuals. 

Transplant  the  seedlings  of  these  while 
hey  are  quite  small  in  boxes  filled  with  a 
ight  compost,  or  in  frames.  Slugs  are  very 
>artial  to  many  kinds  of  annuals,  especially 
jiinnias  arri  Salpiglcssis  ;  so  constant  watch 
oust  be  kept  to  preserve  the  young  plants. 

’orcotl  Bulba. 

Do  not  throw  away  forced  bulbs  of  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tuliips,  Narcissus,  etc.,  but  place 
hem  (in  the  soil  in  which  they  were  forced) 
n  a  warm  position  outside,  and  let  them 
gradually  harden  and  mature.  In  the  mean- 
ime,  select  places  in  the  open  borders,  and 
nark  them  in  readiness  for  the  planting  of 
hese  bulbs  later  on ;  they  will  supply  nice 
lowers  for  cutting  purposes  in  future  j'ears. 


Fig.  3.  Shows  the  right  way  to  disbud  a 
Peach  branch. 


Fig.  3.  The  right  way  to  transplant  Onions. 
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The  Fruit  Garden. 

Disbudding  Peach  and  Nsctarine  Trees. 

The  young  shoots  on  these  trees  on  outside 
walls  will  now  require  attending  to.  If  left 
orl  the  shoots  would  become  a  veritable 
thicket  of  growth,  useless  for  future  use  and 
spoiling  the  current  season’s  crop  of  fruits. 
But  the  work  of  removing  the  shoots  must  be 
done  gradually ;  if  all  were  taken  off  a  tree 
in  one  day  a  check  would  be  the  result.  We 
do  not  want  to  unduly  disturb  the  flow  of 
sap  to  the  young  fruits,  so  remove  a  few 
growing  buds  from  each  branch  every  day, 
and  thus  spread  the .  work  over  about  one 
week. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  the  shoots  should  be  left 
that  are  to  supply  the  crop  of  fruits  next 
year.  Three  new  shoots  on  a  branch  about 
20  inches  long,  and  two  on  one  about  a  foot 
long,  will  be  sufficient  to  retain.  A,  new 
shoots;  B,  shows  where  surplus  ones  have 
been  rubbed  off ;  C,  young  fruits.  Where 
possible  retain  shoots  and  fruits  that  grow 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  branch,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch,  then  they  will  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sunshine  and  light. 

Pear  Trees  in  Bloom. 

Some  varieties  of  Pears  growing  on  the 
Quince  stock  flower  profusely  every  year, 
hut  do  not  “set”  their  fruits  well.  Where 
there  are  great  quantities  of  flowers  on. the 
trees,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  out  a  few  of 
the  smallest  blossoms  in  each  truss,  or 
cluster,  then  'the  central  one  will  the  more 
readily,  and  surely,  swell. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Weeds. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  should  not 
be  any  weeds  in  the  vegetable  garden.  When 
the  soil  iis  dry  hoe  the  ground  with  the  Dutch 
hoe  between  all  growing  crops,  as  well  as 
vacant  spaces.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
keep  down  weeds  while  they  are  small,  and 
the  loosening  of  the  surface  soil  admits  the 
warmth  from  the  sun,  and  so  greatly  assists 
the  growth  of  the  crops. 

Onions. 

This  is  an  ideal  time  for  planting  all  the 
box-raised  Onion  plants.  Lift  each  plant 
carefully  to  preserve  all  the  roots,  using  a 
hand  trowel  for  the  planting. 

.’F.ig.  3  shows  how  to  transplant  the  Onions 
in  rows.  If  the  ground  has  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  got  ready  it  must  be  dug  deeply  and 
levelled,  putting  out  the  plants  A  in  we-li- 
broken  up  soil  after  mixing  a  liberal 
quantity  of  rich  manure  with  the  subsoil 
portion  B.  C  C  denotes  the  lines  of  plants 
which  should  be  put  out  at  least  10  inches 
apart,  the  lines  being  14  inches  asunder. 
Shallots. 

Shallots  are  now  growing  freely,  and 
should  he  assisted  by  sprinkling  about  one 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  soda  over  each  square 
yard  of  ground. 

Cabbages. 

The  same  quantity  of  nitrate  may  be  put 
on  between  the  rows  of  plants,  as  advised 
here  for  Shallots  ;  it  will  hasten  the  growth 
and  deepen  the  colour  of  the  leaves. 

Tomatos. 

Newly  dug  ground  is  not  as  suitable  for 
Tomato  plants  as  that  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  several  weeks  prior  to  the  time  of 
planting.  Prepare  the  ground  now  on  warm, 
sheltered  borders,  and  near  south  walls,  then 
the  soil  will  have  time  to  settle  down  before 
you  put  out  the  plants,  which  should,  ,in 
the  meantime,  be  grown  in  a  warm  frame  in 
pots  or  boxes. 

Seeds  to  Sow. 

Sow  more  Peas,  Spinach,  Carrots,  Broad 
Beans,  Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  winter 
Greens.  Foxglove. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Starting  Caladiums. 

Tubers  of  these  lovely  plants  which  have 
been  lying  dormant  should  be  started  at  once 
in  gentle  heat,  a  liberal  syringing  greatly 
assisting  the  operation.  Should  any  be  un¬ 
duly  large  they  may  be  divided,  and  as  soon 
as  active  g-rowth  commences,  potted  up  ;n 
soil  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
broken  turf  in  equal  quantities,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  well-rotted  manure  and  suffi¬ 
cient  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  ‘Good 
drainage  is  essential,  as  they  require  a 
liberal  supply  of  moisture  when  once  the 
leaves  have  expanded  and  the  plants  are  in 
full  growth.  The  smaller  and  better  pro¬ 
portioned  specimens  make  splendid  table 
decorations ;  but  ere  removing  them  to  the 
house,  it  as  advisable  to  harden  them  off 
gradually,  and  even  then  they  cannot  with¬ 
stand  a  draughty  situation. 

Propagation  by  Leaves. 

The  beautiful  Begonia  Rex,  in  addition  to 
the  Gloxinias  and  several  other  greenhouse 
favourites,  may  be  increased  by  this  means 
if  due  care  is  taken.  The  leaves  to  select 
are  those  having  just  reached  a  state  of  ma¬ 
turity,  very  old  or  young  ones  are  useless 
for  the  purpose.  With  a  sharp  knife  make 
clean  incisions  across  the  mid-rib  or  princi¬ 
pal  veins  which  project  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves,  or  even  the  petiole  or  leaf-stalk 
will  answer  the  purpose.  This  should  then 
be  placed  (with  the  mutilated  side  down¬ 
wards)  on  a  previously  prepared  pot  of  sand 
or  fibre  and  lightly  pegged  down,  or  kept  in 
position  by  means  of  pebbles  or  broken 
crocks.  Place  under  a  bell-glass,  and  keep 
fairly  dry  to  prevent  the  leaf  rotting,  and 
soon  bulbil-like  growths  will  appear,  which, 
when  large  enough,  may  be  removed  and 
placed  in  small  pots,  where  they  will  soon 
develop  into  perfect  plants. 

Auriculas  in  the  Greenhouse. 

The  lovely  stage  or  show  Auriculas,  as 
well  as  the  alpine  varieties,  can  be  grown  to 
perfection  in  any  cool  greenhouse,  and  per¬ 
haps  are  more  deserving  of  the  protection 
afforded  than  the  hardier  sort.  They  are 
classed  according  to  the  colour  of  the  edges 
of  the  .petals,  there  being  grey,  .green,  and 
white-edged  varieties,  whilst  those  consisting 
of  the  ground-colour  only  are  termed 
“  seifs. n  The  pans  in  which  seed  was  sown 
in  late  February  or  early  March  will  even 
yet  be  producing  seedlings,  for  Auriculas  a’e 
notoriously  slow  of  germination,  and  sever il 
-  weeks  may  yet  elapse  ere  if  .is  safe  to  throw 
the  soil  away,  for  it  often  proves  that  the 
latest  comers  are  the  finest  varieties.  If 
sown  thinly,  the  seedlings  may  he  kept  in  the 
pans  until  they  have  made  three  or  four 
leaves,  when  they  should  be  transplanted  into 
small  pots  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  sand 
with  the  addition  of  some  finely  pulverised 
cow  manure.  Old  plants  may  be  increased 
either  by  division  of  roots  or  by  means  of  the 
lateral  offsets,  which,  if  placed  three  or  four 
round  the  sides  of  a  small  pot  in  sandy  soil, 
will  readily  strike. 

Tomatos  From  Seed. 

Tomatos  may  be  easily  raised  from  seed 
in  any  greenhouse  in  a  temperature  of 
about  60  to  65  degrees.  If  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for  outdoor  culture,  the  seed  should 
have  'been  sown  early  last  month.  This  be¬ 
ing  so,  they  will  now  be  ready  for  potting 
on  from  three  to  five  or  six-inch  pots,  and 
if  cramped  for  room  in  the  house,  the  latter 
size  should  be  chosen  and  two  plants  in¬ 
serted,  one  'in  each  side  of  the  pot.  When 
planting  out  at  the  end  of  next  month,  they 
should  be  divided  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible  to  the  ball  of  earth.  Some  of 
the  plants,  of  course,  should  be  retained  for 
the  greenhouse,  as  those  reared  there  pro¬ 
vide  flhe  choicest  and  earliest  fruit,  and 


moreover,  do  not  run  the  risk  of  failure  that 
those  grown  in,  the  open  do. 

Pretty  Basket  Plants. 

A  few  tasitefully-arranged  hanging  baskets 
add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  any  greenhouse, 
and  .there  is  .a  lengthy  list  of  suitable  plants 
to  select  from,  but  few  are  more  effective 
than  the  two  here  mentioned.  Panicum 
v.ariegatum  'is  an  elegant  little  greenhouse 
perennial,  and  pips  or  cuttings  will  strike 
readily  taken  now  and  inserted  six  or- eight 
together  in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  A  good  plan 
is  to  place  a  layer  of  sand  over  .the  .soil,  then 
when  making  the  holes  to  receive  the  cut¬ 
tings,  some  will  fall  in  and  greatly  assist 
in  the  formation  of  new  rootlets.  It  looks 
exceedingly  pretty  if  grown  in  baskets  in 
company  wiifh  some  of  the  graceful  varie¬ 
gated  Tradescantias,  T.  zebrina,  for  instance, 
which,  by  the  way,  thrives  well  under  like 
treatment  and  may  be  readily  propagated  in 
the  same  .manner. 

Shapely  Fuchsias. 

These  are  favourites  with  all,  and  a  well- 
grown  and  shapely  Fuchsia  takes  a  lot  of 
beating.  But  to  obtain  plants  of  perfect 
symmetry,  they  must  be  taken  in  hand  and 
trimmed  to  the  desired  foftn.  Sometimes 
they  are  of  naturally  perfect  growth,  but 
should  they  not  be  full  enough,  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  main  shoots  must  be  pinched  off 
to  induce  the  lateral  growths  to  fill  up  all 
blank  spaces.  Constant  syringing  is  also 
beneficial  to  induce  new  growth  and  keep 
down  insect  pests. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cool  House  Orchids. 

Odontoglostsum  jRossiii  and  O.R.  mlajus' 
that  have  recently  .passed  out  of  flower  will 
now  be  emitting  new  roofs,  and  the  young 
growth  will  also  be  appearing.  At  this 
stage  any  repotting  requirements  necessary 
may  be  attended  to  without  delay.  I  would 
not  advocate  the  annual  repotting  of  0. 
Rossii,  providing  the  potting  compost  is  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation  and  there  is 
ample  room  in  the  pots  ;  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  remove  the  surface  moss  and  any  decay¬ 
ing  material  and  replace  it  with  chopped 
sphagnum  moss  and  fibrous  peat.  Where 
repotting  is  necessary,  carefully  turn  the 
plants  out  of  the  receptacles,  arid  remember 
that  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  some 
of  the  roots  having  attached  themselves  to 
the  sides  of  the  pots  or  pans,  and  it  is  well 
not  to  damage  these  more  than  can"  he 
avoided.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  wet  the  com¬ 
post  by  dipping,  for  the  roots  will  be  found 
to  detach  themselves  more  .readily  when  they 
are  in  a  wet  state  than  when  they  are  dry. 
When  the  old  compost  has  been  removed,  cut 
away  any  dead  roots  and  decaying  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  and  be  careful  to  observe  that  no  scale 
or  other  insect  pests  are  being  concealed  near 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  I  prefer  shal¬ 
low  pans  in  which  to  grow  Odontoglossum 
Rossii,  as  they  are  of  dwarf  structure,  and 
when  in  flower  the  plants  may  he  suspended 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  display  their 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  pots.  Whichever  receptacle  is  chosen, 
they  should  be  clean  and  filled  to  two-thirds 
their  depth  with  clean  crocks  or  chopped 
bracken  roots.  If  the  latter  are  used,  I 
might  mention  that  i.t  is  desirable  to  have 
them  thoroughly  dry,  for  jf  any  woody  or 
sappy  substance  remains  it  usually  produces 
fungoid  growth,  which  spreads  into  the  pot¬ 
ting  compost  and  frequently  causes  it  to 
rapidly  decompose.  I  prefer  their  use  to 
crocks  for  all  classes  of  Orchids. 

The  potting  compost  suitable  should  con¬ 


sist  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peai 
chopped  sphagnum  moss,  and  broken  Oa 
or  Beech  leaves,  with  suffioieat  silver-san 
and  finely  broken  crocks  added  to  rende 
the  whole  porous.  The  compost  should  t 
made  moderately  firm,  and  the.  plant  raise 
slightly  on  a  mound  in  the  centre  of  tb 
pot.  After  repotting  water  with  rain  watei 
wetting  the  compost  through.  The  plani 
should  be  placed  in,  a  moist  position  an 
protected  from  strong  light  until  the  ne- 
roots  become  established.  Watering  c 
spraying  overhead  in  bright  warm  weathe 
will  be  found  beneficial;. 

O.  Cervantesii  is  another  species  allie 
to  0.  Rossii,  and  will  succeed  under  tb 
same  treatment.  Both  of  these  Orchids  ai 
particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  am; 
feurs,  and  should  be  found  in  every  Orchi 
collection.  Importations  of  these  arri\ 
about  this  season  of  the  year,  and  can  t 
procured  at  the  Orchid  sales  or  from  ntr 
serymen  who  import  them  direct  for  a  mode, 
outlay,  wdll  with  ini  'the  reach  of  the  mo. 
humble  amateur.  Imported  plants,  after  b 
ing  cleaned  of  any  decayed  matter,  may  t 
potted  up  as  soon  as  received,  as  advise 
above. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

“Alphol.” 


A  Manure  and  Insecticide. 

Certain  ingredients  supply  valuab 
food  elements  to  plants,  but  at  the  san 
time  may  be  injurious  to  the  lower  orde 
of  insects  and  other  vermin  that  infest  1 
even  destroy  plants.  This,  then,  is  tl 
character  and  use  to  which  “Alphol  ”  m; 
be  put.  It  consists  of  a  dry  powde 
which  is  used  as  a  light  sprinkling  on  tl 
surface  of  the  ground  for  such  enemies  . 
slugs,  ants  and  woodlice.  Some  of  the 
it  may  merely  drive  away,  but  that  is  a 
really  that  a  gardener  requires.  If  i 
sects  would  keep  from  his  plants  it  wou 
save  a  deal  of  labour  and  disappolntmen 

Wireworm,  millipeds,  eelworm,  ai 
other  creatures  of  that  sort  which  li' 
under  the  soil  require  harsher  treatmer 
and  for  these  the  sprinkling  has  to  1 
given  and  then  lightly  dug  into  the  so 
It  very  often  happens  that  enemies  a 
brought  into  the  garden  in  the  soil  f 
potting  purposes.  Turf  to  be  valuab 
must  contain  plenty  of  fibre,  and  wherey 
there  is  plenty  of  this  and  other  decayii 
vegetable  matter  garden  enemies  find  it 
suitable  place  of  abode.  To  guard  again 
this  the  heaps  of  compost  that  are  ma< 
up  to  pot  plants  should  have  a  sufficie 
sprinkling  to  furnish  a  small  quantity  a 
through  the  soil.  By  this  means  tl 
ground  gets  clean  and  compost  heaps  a 
rendered  innoxious  by  the  destruction 
the  enemies  which  they  contain.  Tb 
should  save  the  tedious  process  of  bakii 
or  steaming  to  which  some  cultivators  ha 
to  resort. 

It  is  used  at  the  rate  of  5  cwts.  per  acr 
but  in  rather  greater  quantity  where  tl 
soil  is  light  and  sandy.  In  the  case 
compost  and  heaps  of  manure  which  a 
suspected  or  known  to  contain  garden  en 
mies  “Alphol  ”  may  be  used  at  the  ra 
of  7  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  per  ton.  Besides  clea 
ing  the  soil  of  these  enemies  it  also  ac 
as  a  manure.  “Alphol”  is  sold  by  T1 
Boundary  Chemical  Co.,  Cranmer  Strey 
Liverpool. 
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Barr's  Special  Bulb  Plapter. 


A  tool  that  will  make  openings  in  the 
grass  for  planting  bulbs  has  long  been 
a  desideratum,  but  though  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  n,  12  and  13,  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  London,  early  recognised 
this  fact,  it  took  some  years  to  get  an 
implement  perfectly  formed  to  carry  out 
the  work  which  they  had  in  mind.  Al¬ 
though  they  knew  what  they  required,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  get  the  workers  in 
iron  to  understand  what  was  meant  and 
to  make  a  useful  article  from  plans,  de¬ 
scriptions  and  instructions.  They  have 
now  prepared  an  article  which  scarcely 
seems  to  admit  of  much  further  improve¬ 
ment. 

It  is  also  simple,  and  consists  of  a  short 
cup  at  the  base  sufficiently  wide  to  cut  a 
hole  in  turf  to  admit  a  bulb.  The  opera¬ 


tor  holds  a  cross  handle  with  both  hands 
and  with  the  right  or  left  foot  (whichever 
he  chooses)  he  can  push  the  cup  into  the 
ground*  bringing  out  a  little  bit  of  turf 
with  the  soil  attached  to  it.  He  then 
shifts  his  position  to  where  he  desires  to 
plant  another  bulb  and  pushes  the  tool 
into  the  ground  again.  This  second 
operation  causes  the  first  bit  of  turf  to 
come  out  of  the  cup  and  fall  on  the 
ground.  .By  this  simple  process  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  until  he  has  made  hundreds  or  per¬ 
haps  thousands  of  holes.  At  the  same 
time  a  boy  follows  up  behind  him  with  a 
bag  or  basket  of  bulbs  and  drops  one  into 
each  hole.  As  he  does  so,  he  takes  the 


THE  “GRAND” 

Garden  Roller, 
f  + 

Every  amateur  who  has  a  garden  of  any 
size  or  a  lawn  requires  a  roller.  Whether 
this  is  large  or  small  it  always  has  its 
duties  to  perform,  and  is  in  frequent  re¬ 
quisition  just  after  rain,  whether  for  roll¬ 
ing  the  lawn  or  the  walks.  During  periods 
of  drought  in  summer  the  gravel  walks 
get  broken  up  and  the  gravel  rolling 
about  makes  very  uncomfortable  walking 
indeed.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  people  prefer  to  walk  on  the  edges  to 
trudging  along  walks  where  the  gravel  is 
rolling  about. 

From  year  to  year  improvements  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  in  rollers  suitable  for 
garden  purposes  and  for  all  sizes  of  gar¬ 
dens.  The  latest  one  put  on  the  market 
by  Mr.  T-  Attwood,  heatine  eneineer, 
Stourbridge,  is  named  the  “  Grand  ”  gar¬ 
den  roller.  This  consists  of  two  cylin- 


little  bit  of  turf  and  puts  it  in  the  hole 
above  the  bulb.  After  the  whole  of  the 
bulbs  have  been  planted  in  this  way  the 
operator  can  get  a  turf  beater  and  beat 
down  the  turf  firmly,  so  that  the  operation 
is  completed. 

In  rough  ground,  where  a  machine  is 
not  used,  the  little  bit  of  turf  could  be 
stamped  in  with  the  foot,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  would  be  completed.  The  whole  pro¬ 
cess  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  saves  a  deal 
of  labour  in  lifting  turf,  putting  the 
ground  to  rights  afterwards,  and  then  re¬ 
laying  the  turf.  With  this  bulb  planter 
there  is  no  lifting  of  turf  beyond  the 
little  piece  cut  out  by  the  tool.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
simple  design  of  this  bulb  planter,  the 
cup  being  at  the  far  end  from  the  handle ; 
the  opening  is  not  seen  very  clearly  on  the 
illustration. 

A  proper  time  should  be  selected  for 
planting  Daffodils,  Crocuses  and  other 
bulbs  in  the  grass,  and  this  is  when  the 
ground  has  become  soft  by  the  early 
autumn  rains.  If  any  attempt  were  made 
to  plant  before  this,  the  operation  would 
be  hard  work,  and  not  very  satisfactory 
when  finished.  Of  course,  after  the 
ground  has  been  softened  by  rains,  plant¬ 
ing  may  then  be  continued  right  up  to 
Christmas,  though  the  earlier  the  bulbs 
are  planted  the  better.  When  the  ground 
is  in  suitable  condition  a  large  quantity 
of  bulbs  can  be  planted  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  without  injury  to  the  turf.  The 
entire  length  of  the  tool  is  38  in.  and  the 
weigh  slightly  over  3  lbs.  The  cup  is 
made  from  high-class  hardened  steel,  and 
therefore  keeps  a  keen  cutting  edge.  The 
cup  is  made  in  three  sizes,  namely,  to  cut 
the  circular  hole  2  in.,  25  in.  and  2F  in. 
in  diameter.  Probably  few  bulbs  in  grass 
would  require  the  last  named  size,  ex¬ 
cept  Hyacinths. 


ders  which  may  puzzle  the  amateur  as  to 
its  use.  Rollers  of  any  particular  length 
are  heavy  articles  to  turn  and  require  a 
deal  of  space.  When  the  roller  is  in  two 
pieces  or  cylinders  it  can  be  turned  easily 
in  a  small  amount  of  space.  For  instance, 
the  half  of  the  roller  on  the  point  where 
it  is  being  turned  would  stand  still,  or 
nearly  so,  while  the  other  half  would,  be 
moving  much  more  rapidly.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  turning  in  small  space  is  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  gardens  where  there 


The  “Grand”  Garden  Roller. 


are  beds  on  the  grass  and  even  where  the 
machine  has  merely  to  be  turned  round 
and  put  on  a  fresh  course  so  that  all  parts 
of  the  lawn  may  be  regularly  and  evenly 
rolled. 

Another  feature  of  this  garden  roller  is 
that  it  has  solid  ends  with  rounded  edges. 
It  is  also  strongly  constructed,  well 
finished,  and  painted  in  colours,  and  de¬ 
livered  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in 
Great  Britain.  This  particular  type  of 
roller  is  made  in  various  sizes  from  16  in. 
in  diameter  and  length  to  24  in.  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  length,  so  that  anyone  could  be 
suited  with  a  roller  according  to  the  size 
of  his  garden.  The  “  Grand  ”  roller  has 
met  with  a  considerable  amount  of  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  customers  of  the  firm. 

- f+4 - - 

HOW  TO  PLANT 

A  Star  Bed. 


This  can  be  laid  out  on  the  grass  by 
describing  a  circle  the  extreme  width  that 
the  bed  is  intended  to  occupy.  Then 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  will 
give  the  operator  the  length  from  point 
to  point  of  the  angles  which  will  all  meet 
in  the  circle.  The  distance  is  really  one- 
sixth  part  of  a  circle.  The  dipping  angle 
will  be  mid-way  between  two  of  the  points 
on  the  circle. 

The  centre  may  have  an  American  Aloe 


A  Star  Bed. 


of  suitable  size,  a  Dracaena,  Yucca  or 
pyramidal  Fuchsia,  whichever  the  planter 
may  have  in  store.  The  body  of  the 
bed  can  then  be  planted  with  Verbena 
Miss  Willmott  or  any  other  variety  in 
stock  and  pegged  down  to  make  it  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  bed.  Each  of  the  tri¬ 
angles  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  bed 
may  be  planted  with  other  subjects  to 
give  variety.  Two  of  the  angles  (opposite 
one  another)  may  be  filled  with  blue  Lo¬ 
belias.  Another  two  may  be  planted  with 
white  Lobelias  and  the  remaining  two  with 
dwarf  blue  Ageratums.  This  will  serve 
to  give  variety,  and  for  contrast  of  col¬ 
our.  the  whole  bed  could  be  outlined  with 
Golden  Feather. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns ,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
plat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2773.  Perpetual  Carnations  Breaking 
Weakly. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  subject?  I  have  some  perpetual  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  some  of  them  are  breaking  weak, 
although  they  carried  good  flower  stems 
and  seemed  otherwise  to  be  in  good  health 
(it  is  their  first  time  of  flowering).  What  is 
the  cause,  and  can  I  do  anything  to  induce 
stronger  growth  ?  It  seems  obvious  that  this 
cannot  'be  obtained  by  pinching.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  give  a  few  plants  that  are 
in  small  pots  a  shift  on?  There  are  still  a 
few  flower  buds  on  them.  (Lynix,  Devon.) 

Your  plants  may  be  weak  owing  to  the  bad 
light  or  low  temperature  of  your  greenhouse 
during  winter,  and  the  continued  cold 
weather  has  not  been  very  favourable  to 

them,  except  where  artificial  help  has  been 
given.  If  the  shoots  are  weak,  pinching  can¬ 
not  do  them  any  good.  So  long  as  they  are 
bushy  there  is  no  necessity  for  pinching. 
Your  object  should  be  to  encourage  growth, 
and  the  shoots  that  are  now  coming  should 
flower  when  they  get  strong  enough.  We 
think  the  best  plan  with  them  would  be  to 
re-pot  all  of  them  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  .nott  a  very  common  custom  to  grow  on 
perpetual  flowering  'Carnations  a  second 
time.  The  best  results  are  obtained  from 
cuttings  struck  during  January,  'February 
and  March,  and  the  earlier  flowering  of  the 
plants  from  these  batches  come  into  bloom 
some  time  in  autumn.  They  vary  according 
to  the  treatment  and  the  variety.  The  old 
plants,  however,  if  you  desire  it,  may  be 
grown  on  a  second  time  by  partly  reducing 
the  ball  of  soil  and  re-potting  them  in  a 
good  compost  consisting  of  loam  and  peat 
in  equal  proportions,  with  sufficient  sand  ■  to 
make  it  porous.  Some  use  leaf-mould  in- 

. stead  of  peat.  Some  well-decayed  cow 
manure  rubbed  through  a  sieve  will  assist 
good  growth,  but  it  should  not  be  used  in 
very  great  quantity.  .  A  safer  plan  is  to 
supply  liquid  feeding  in  some  form  or  other 
after  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with 
roots  and  are  pushing  on  towards  the  flower¬ 
ing  stage.  Feeding,  of  course,  has  to  be 
done  during  summer  and  autumn.  Unless 
you  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  50  degs. 
in  winter  it  will  be  safer  to  leave  off  feeding 

then.  We  do  not  know  the  conditions  under 
which  you  have  grown  them,  but  suspect  that 
it  is  through  some  cultural  error  that  they 
are  weak,  or  low  temperature  and  bad  light, 
as  we  stated. 


2774.  Malmaisons  Rusted. 

I  have  also  a  batch  of  Malmaisons,  and 
for  some  time  past  they  have  been  literally 
smothered  with  rust,  the  conditions  of  the 
house  and  locality  ’being  favourable  to  that 
disease.  They  have  also  that  mottled  ap¬ 
pearance  which,  I  .am  told,  is  the  leaf  spot 
disease.  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  them 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  now  the  rust  shows 
signs  of  abating,  but  I  am  afraid  to  spray 
them  for  :the  spot  disease,  for  fear  of  again 
starting  the  rust.  Please  advise  me.  Also 
mention  the  best  remedies.  (Lynix,  Devon.) 

You  should  not  hesitate  to  syringe  with 
a  fungicide  when  it  is  necessary,  but  to  do 
it  early  in  the  day  and  let  the  foliage  get 
dry  before  night.  A  good  plan  also  would 
be  to  take  the  plants  out  of  doors,  lay  a 
board  across  a  tub,  place  your  plants  one  by 
one  on  that,  and  give  them  a  good  syring¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  wet  all  the  leaves  without 
saturating  the  soil  in  the  pots.  Then  let 
the  foliage  dry  and  return  the  plants  to 
thei.r  places.  There  are  special  preparations 
for'Carnation  disease,  known  as  “Carvita” 
or  “  Veltha  ”  emulsion,  which  have  been 
found  good  remedies.  Cut  off  the  worst  of 
the  leaves  and  burn  them  at  once.  Do  not 
spray  them  on  the  benches,  as  many  fungi¬ 
cides  turn  woodwork  brown.  If  your  plants 
are  placed  under  good  corditions  during  the 
summer  we  think  they  will  largely  grow  out 
of  the  disease.  You  can  then  layer  the 
healthy  young  shoots  after  they  have  finished 
flowering  and  grow  them  on  as  young  plants. 
The  old  ones  may  then  be  thrown  away.  We 
should  prefer  not  to  grow  old  plants'  a 
second  year  that  were  badly  infested  with 
rust.  .Sometimes  the  disease  can  quite  be 
got  rid  of  by  the  above  plan. 

2775.  Pruning  Orchids. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  when  and  to  what 
extent  Orchids,  such  as  Cattleyas,  Dendro- 
biums  and  the  like,  should  be  pruned. 
Should  the  old  stalks  be  cut  down  when  they 
throw  up  the  new  ones  from  the  base?  I 
have  several  plants  of  Coelogyne,  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  which  were  very  much  shrivelled 
before  I  got  them ;  I  fancy  through  being 
kept  too  dry.  Do  you  think  they  will  re¬ 
cover  or  flower?  -Most  of  the  bulbs  have  a 
leaf  each.  \our  early  reply  will  be  greatly 
esteemed.  (LyNIxJ  Devon.) 

We  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
plan  to  cut  a-way  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  Cattle¬ 
yas  while  they  are  still  quite  fresh,  more 
especially  while  they  still  carry  a  leaf  or 
two.  Dendrobiums  are  more  easily  dealt 


with,  and  some  good  cultivators  succeed  well 
.by  cutting  away  all,  the  pseudo-bulbs  from 
which  they  do  not  expect  to  get  any  more 
flowers.  Under  certain  conditions  of  culti¬ 
vation  Dendrobium  nobile  and  its  allies 
often  flower  a  second  time  on  the  same  stems. 
The  first  time  they  bloom  on  the  lower  part 
and  during  the  second  season  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  same  ipseudo-bulb.  You  could 
therefore,  cut  away  stems  that  are  old  and 
getting  yellow.  It  would  not  be  a  good  policy 
to  cut  away  pseudo-bulbs  where  young  stems 
are  just  being  thrown  up,  as  they  serve  to 
support  or  strengthen  the  young  ones. 
Coelogynes  must  not  be  kept  too  dry,  but 
if  you  water  them  judiciously  and  also 
syringe  them  on  the  mornings  of  fire  days, 
they  should  plump  up  again.  You  should 
soon  be  able  to  see  whether  they  are  going  to 
flower,  and  if  so,  water  them  regularly  when 
they  require  it  till  they  have  finished  flower¬ 
ing  and  the  young  shoots,  commence  to  push 
up.  They  should  then  have  rather  a  higher 
temperature  and  a  gradually  increasing 
amount  of  moisture  as  the  leaves  are  being 
developed.  When  making  their  growth,  they 
would  enjoy  a  night  temperature  of  60  degs. 
rising  to  70  degs.  by  day,  with  sunshine. 
Towards  autumn  the  amount  of  water  should 
be  gradually  withheld,  and  just  sufficient 
given  in  the  winter  to  prevent  the  bulbs  from 
shrivelling. 

2  7  76.  Growing;  Sturt’s  Desert  Pea. 

Accept  my  'best  thanks  for  your  instruc¬ 
tions  re  Boron ia.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
ho-w  to  grow  Sturt’s  Desert  Pea  ('Plianthus 
Dampieri)  ?  It  grows  on  a  sandy  desert  in 
West  Australia,  and  I  want  to  know  how  to 
regulate  the  watering,  as,  of  course,  it  gets 
little  water.  (Waratah,  Devon.) 

The  plant  you  mention  is-  usually  known 
as  the  Glory  Pea.  The  most  common  plan 
with  tii  is  plant  is  to  sow  seeds  in  pots  of 
turfy  loam  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-soil,  bits 
of  charcoal  about  the  size  of  marbles,  and 
sufficient  sand  to  make  it  porous.  A  good 
time  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  July  or  August 
amd  grow  the  plants  all  the  winter  in  a 
greenhouse  close  to  the  glass.  One  seed  is 
put  in  each  5  in.  pot,  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
roots  at  the  next  shift.  In  April  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  you  should  prepare  to  put  it  in 
an  8  in.  pot  without  disturbing  the  ball  of 
soil.  You  should  water  the  plant  about  three 
hours  previous  to  potting,  so  that  the  soil 
will  readily  come  out  of  the  pot  without 
breaking  the  roots,.  Keep  it  ini  a  greenhouse, 
lett'ng  it  have  plenty  of  ventilation.  The 
soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  although 
it  can  be  successfully  grown  if  the  soil  is 
kept  just  moist.  Another  jolan  by  which 
some  people  succeed  well  is  to  rear  the  plant 
as  we  have  stated  and  then  about  May  or 
June,  when  the  weather  is  getting  genial, 
it  is  planted  out  in  a  bed  or  border  in  the 
garden,  giving  it  some  fresh  material  similar 
to  that  in  which  it  was  potted.  If  the 
weather  is  rough  at  the  time  it  is  put  out, 
you  could  cover  it  with  a  hand-light  for  a 
week  or  two  Under  this  plan  the  plant  has 
been  flowered  handsomely  in  the  open  gar 
den.  Another  plan,  which  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  more  recently,  is  to  graft  young 
seedlings  of  C.  Dampieri  on  seedlings  of  C. 
puniceuS),  which  is  much  more  robust  and 
easy  to  grow  in  a  greenhouse.  ■  It  is  rather  a 
delicate  operation  to  graft  the  slender  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  one  on  to  the  other,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  making  C.  Dampieri  much 
more  easy  to  manage  and  bloom.  When 
grafted  in  this  way  it  may  be  grown  in 
Dots  or  baskets  and  suspended  in  the  green¬ 
house. 

2777.  Heliotropes  in  Pots. 

I  have  some  Heliotropes  in  pots  that  are 
rather  scraggy,  with  few  leaves  upon  them. 
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low  should  1  treat  them?  (J.  Larcom, 
)evon.) 

The  plants  should  be  trimmed  into  shape 
y  cutting  back  last  year’s  shoots  to  a  good 
•ud.  You  can  then  re-pot  them,  taking 
.way  the  crocks  and  any  loose  soil  about  the 
oots.  Stand  the  plants  again  in  the  green- 
icuse,  and  do  not  give  them  very  much 
vater  until  they  commence  growing,  and  as 
eaves  get  developed  and  the  shoots  lengthen 
hey  will  gradually  take  more-  water.  Ai- 
hough  we  advise  using  care  in  watering 
ust  at  this  stage,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
o  get  dust  dry,  otherwise  some  of  the  roots 
,vill  get  killed.  The  first  watering  may  be 
lone  with  a  rosed  watering-pot,  to  settle  the 
soil. 

2778.  Good  Points  of  Calceolarias. 

Would  you  analyse  the  points  which  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  judging  Calceolarias  for 
exhibition ?  (H.  E.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

If  you  make  a  commencement  with  a  good 
strain  of  Calceolarias,  the  good  points  are 
:hen  largely  dependent  upon  good  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  plants  should  not  be  too  tall,  but 
of  a  compact  and- bushy  habit  of  growth. 
Thev  should  have  an  abundance  of  clean 
and  healthy  foliage  covering  the  stems  and 
hiding  the  flower  buds.  The  flower  stems 
themselves  should  be  stout,  carrying  the 
flowers  quite  clear  of  the  foliage.  The  ;n- 
dividual  blooms  should  be  large  and  the 
pouch  regularly  inflated,  but  not  indented  or 
crumpled  in  any  way,  as  that  is  very  often 
due  to  green  fly  injuring  the  blossoms  while 
still  in  bud.  If  the  spotting  is  well  defined 
and  regular,  this  will  have  a  telling  effect 
upon  the  appearance  and  attractiveness  of 
the  flowers  as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of  self 
colours,  the  judges  would  look  for  a  uniform 
shade  prevailing  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  flower,  if  possible.  The  indefinite 
mixture  of  two  colours,  giving  a  cloudy 
effect,  could  hardly’-  be  regarded  as  a  self- 
but  if  a  little  shading  occurred,  it  would 
spoil  the  effectiveness  of  a  self-coloured 
flower.  For  instance,  a  yellow  flower  should 
be  as  nearlv  as  possible  of  the  same  shade  of 
colour  throughout. 

COLD  FRAMES. 

2779.  Bulbs  with  Foots  Decayed. 

I  have  a  number  of  bulbs  which  have 
turned  out  unsatisfactory,  and  I  should  like 
your  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  The  bulbs 
(Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Narcissi)  were  pot¬ 
ted  about  last  September,  placed  in  ashes  for 
about  six  weeks,  then  taken  out  and  put  in 
a  cold  frame.  They  .appeared  to  be  going 
on  all  right  until  about  three  or  four  -weeks 
ago,  when  I  noticed  a  change  in  them.  The 
leaves  at  the  tips  began  to  fade,  so  I  took 
some  of  the  bulbs  out  and  examined  them. 
I  found  that  although  the  bulbs  were  in 
splendid  condition  the  roots  had  all  rotted 
away.  The  soil,  I  might  sayT,  was  a  mixture 
of  old  loam,  sand  and  decayed  leaves.  I 
have  a  tub  of  manure  and  socvt  water  with 
which  I  have  occasionally  fed  them.  Do 
you  think  that  this  might  have  caused  the 
roots  to  collapse,  or  do  you  think  it  was 
caused  by  frost?  (Puzzled,  Lancs.) 

Ye  are  afraid  you  have  over-watered  the 
bulbs  during  the  cold,  damp  weather  in  the 
cold  frame.  If  they'-  were  standing  on  ashes, 
as  we  presume  they’  were,  the  pots  would  not 
get  dry  so  soon  as  if  they  were  on  boards. 
When  not  supplied  with  water,  except  when 
absolutely’  required,  the  bulbs  should  have 
made  good  growth  and  flowered  perfectly 
under  either  conditions.  Judging  from  the 
fact  that  the  leaves  turned  yellow  af  the  tips 
and  the  roots  were  all  rotted  away,  it  sug¬ 
gests  to  us  that  they  had  been  over-watered 
arid  were  practically  in  a  waterlogged  soil, 
so  that  they  could  not  perform  their  func¬ 
tions  properly.  This  result  could  happen 


even  in  a  greenhouse.  The  mere  fact  of  over¬ 
watering  is  destructive  to  the  toots,  because 
they  cannot  get  air  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  functions  properly.  If  the  soil  ;n 
the  pots  did  not  get  dry  during  the  winter 
it  was  superfluous  to  use  liquid  manure  for 
the  sake  of  feeding  them.  It  would  have 
been  all  the  same  if  it  had  been  clear  water. 
We  have  seen  Fuchsias  and  other  subjects 
drowned  in  the  same  way  in  a  cold  frame 
during  a  wet  summer.  The  cultivator  had 
the  idea  that  liquid  manure  would  act  as  a 
stimulant,  forgetting  that  temperature,  light 
and  air  to  the  roots,  as  well  as  the  tops,  are 
all  equally  necessary  to  good  growth.  We 
should  advise  you  to  avoid  watering,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  early’  part  of  the  year  in  a  cold 
frame  unless  the  soil  in  the  pots  actually  gets 
dry.  Then  they  should  have  sufficient  to  wet 
all  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  no  more  given 
until  they  require  it  again. 

2780.  Present  Treatment  of  Auriculas. 

If  you  could  give  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  Auricula  in.  your  valuable  paper,  it 
would  be  much  appreciated.  (T.  H.  Hurt, 
Birmingham.) 

The  month  of  April  is  an  anxious  time 
with  the  Auricula  grower,  as  he  begins  to 
anticipate  the  results  of  his  year’s  labour 
amongst  them  from  the  time  the  first  stray 
blooms  commence  to  unfold.  Being  now 
in  active  growth,  watering  requires  daily 
attention.  The  plants  canpot  suffer  neglect 
in  this  matter  at  the  present  time,  or  the 
flowers  will  be  relatively  poor.  A  watering- 
pot  with  a  long,  slender  spout  is  the  most 
handy.  No  rose  should  be  employed,  other¬ 
wise  the  meal  on  the  foliage  and  the  paste 
on  the  flowers  are  liable  to  get  spoiled.  At 
the  present  time  the  frame  should  still  be 
facing  the  south.  The  plants  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  morning  sunshine,  while  the 
temperature  is  still  relatively  low,  but  as 
the  sun  veers  round  to  the  south  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  shade  the  plants  with 
some  thin  covering  laid  on  the  glass.  As 
soon  as  the  sun  beg’ns  to  lose  power  in  the 
afternoon  the  shading  must  be  removed.  Ven¬ 
tilation  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  an  abundance  must  be  given  at  all  times, 
especially  from  the  early  morning  onwards, 
without  allowing  the  cold  north  and  east 
winds  to  play  upon  them.  In  that,  case, 
when  the  wind  is  in-  the  east,  for  instance, 
the  sashes  could  be  tilted  up  along  the  west 
side,  and  the  cold  winds  would  thus  blow 
over’  without  directly  affecting  the  plants. 
The  ventilation  will  serve  to  keep  them  cool, 
and  this  is  also  of  great  benefit.  When  the 
temperature  gets  rather  high  the  flowers 
soon  pass  out  of  bloom.  Green  fly  ’begins  to 
act  upon  this  class  of  plants  in  March  and 
April,  and  must  be  severely  kept  in  check. 
The  man  who  loves  his  flowers  is  always 
looking  at  the  plants  and  ready  to  brush  off 
the  first  colony  of  aphides  he  finds  upon 
them.  These  insects  very  quickly  cause  the 
flowers  to  become  curled  and  unshapely.  Tie 
up  those  scapes  which  require  it,  and  if  the 
truss  contains  too  marry  buds  for  their  proper 
development  the  smaller  ones  should  be  care¬ 
fully  removed  with  sharp  pointed  scissors. 
Just  how  many  flowers  can  be  left  in  a  truss 
will  depend  upon  their  size  and  the  length 
of  the  stalks  carrying  the  individual  pips. 
The  longer  these  stalks  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers  may  be  accommodated.  This 
is  looking  at  the  matter  from  an  exhibition 
point  of  view,  but  if  the  cultivator  does  not 
intend  to  exhibit  a  larger  number  of  flowers 
may  be  allowed. 

2781.  Compost  for  Seeds. 

In  former  years  I  have  not  always  been 
successful  in  rearing  seedlings  without  los¬ 
ing  a  good  many  of  them.  I  sow  them  in 
boxes  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  but 
somehow  they  damp  off.  Stocks,  Zinnias 
and  Wallflowers  are  the  worst  offenders  in 


this  respect  Your  advice  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  (M.  Harper,  Surrey.) 

For  the  raising  of  seeds,  whether  in  frames 
or  greenhouses,  the  soil  should  always  be 
sifted  to  take  out  stones  and  lumps.  The 
leaf-mould  should  also  be  sifted  to 
take  out  sticks  and  leaves  that  are 
not  sufficiently  decayed.  Loam,  leaf-mould 
and  sand  in  about  equal  proportions  would 
make  a  very  general  arid  useful  compost  for 
seed-raising.  The  Stocks  and  Wallflowers 
you  probably  leave  too  long  in  the  boxes,  or 
else  keep  them  too  wet  by  more  frequent 
watering  than  is  necessary.  Damp  and  un¬ 
settled  weather,  like  the  past  two  months, 
renders  watering  very  little  necessary  in 
cold  frames.  Ini  your  situation  you  may, 
however,  get  a  greater  amount  of  sunshine 
during  the  day.  In  that  case  ventilation 
has  to  be  given,  so  as  to  keep  the  seedlings 
dwarf  and  sturdy.  If  once  they  are  allowed 
to  get  drawn  and  delicate,  they  are  more 
difficult  to  manage.  Your  best  plan  with 
Stocks  and  Wallflowers  would  be  to  trare- 
plant  them  into  .other  boxes  of  fre^h  soil  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  have  made,  the  first 
rough  leaf,  or  even  before,  if  they  show  signs 
of  damping.  Zinnias,  like  French  Mari¬ 
golds,  like  a  little  coaxing  during  germina¬ 
tion.  They  really  need  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  to  make  them  germinate  freely 
than  such  things  as  Stocks  and  Wallflowers. 
They  could  be  stood  in  a  sunny  part  of  the 
frame  and  a  pane  of  glass  put  over  the  pots 
or  other  vessels  containing  the  seeds.  This 
will  encourage  a  quicker  and  better  germina¬ 
tion.  You  should  not  keep  them  too  damp 
in  this  early  stage,  but  exercise  a  little 
patience  till  they  get  stionger.  They  are 
much  more  vigorous  after  they  get  a  start. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2782.  Arrangement  of  Flowers. 

I  enclose  a  small  sketch  of  a  side  garden. 
Could  you  oblige  by  telling  me  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper  how  I  can 
plant  to  get  the  best  show  ?  Should  I  cut 
the  ground  up  into  shaped  beds  ?  I  have  any 
of  the  following  plants  to  select  from  : — 
Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,-  Antirrhinums 
(2  ft.)  aod  Tom  Thumb,  Phlox  Drummondii, 
dwarf  Stocks,  Sweet  Peas,  French  Marigold, 
Helichrysum,  Scabious,  Dianthus  Hiedde- 
wigii,  Asters,  yellow  Calceolarias,  Carnation 
Margarita,  Lobelia,  Pyrethrum  selaginoides, 
Viola  and  Gladiolus.  Any  advice  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  (Lancashire.) 

We  presume  the  Rose  bed  on  your  plan 
is  filled  with  Roses.  You  omitted  to  put  the 
cardinal  points,  such  as  north,  south,  east 
and  west,  as  that  would  have  helped  us  in 
the  placing  of  the  plants.  Presuming  that 
the  long  ’bed  next  the  broad  fence  9  ft.  high 
gets  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine,  we  should 
make  that  one  bed  or  border  and  plant  it 
with  the  strongest  growing  plants  you  have. 
It  would  ’be  productive  of  very  fine  effect  if 
the  soil  is  in  good  heart  and  gets  a  fair 
amount  of  sunshine  during  the  day.  We 
should  plant  it  in  lines  running  the  long  way 
of  that  bed.  For  instance,  you  could  have 
Dahlias  and  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  alter¬ 
nately  along  the  centre.  Then  a  line  on 
each  side  of  this  about  2  ft.  from  the  line 
plant  Antirrhinums  (2  ft.),  Helichrysums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Scabious  and  Gladiolus. 
You  would  still  have  3  ft.  to  fill  on  either 
side  of  those  three  lines  in  the  centre.  We 
should  mark  off  that  - ground  into  irregular 
patches  about  3  ft.  square  or  4  ft.  long,  and 
plant  them  with  Tom  Thumb  Artirrhinums. 
Phlox  Drummondii.  Stocks,  French  Mari¬ 
gold,  Dianthus  Heddewigii,  Asters,  Carna¬ 
tion  Margarita,  and  Viola.  We  should  not 
plant  any  of  these  in  mixture,  but  each  kind 
should  form  a  separate  patch  and  planted 
so  as  to  completely  cover  the  ground  facing 
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the  walk  on. both  sides.  If  you  would  prefer 
to  have  an  edging  to  this,  you  could  plant 
Pyrethrum  selaginoides.  In  that  bed  marked 
60  ft.  .long  you  could  have  a  formal  bed, 
either  running  across  that  piece  of  ground  in 
beds  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  width,  according  to 
taste  '  On  the  other  hand,  you  might  hfive 
two  rows  of  beds  runciing  longways  on  that 
piece  of  ground.  It  would  even  be  an  im¬ 
provement  to  put  a  line  of  Antirrhinums 
along  the  middle  of  the  ground,  if  you  elect 
to  have  two  rows  of  beds  in  it.  We  presume 
that  bed  is  next  to  the  house,  because  we 
intended  the  tall  growing  plants  to  be  in 
the.  bed  furthest  from  the  house.  You  can 
then  have  a -good  view  of  the  garden  without 
seeing  it  all  at  once.  The  tall  bed  would 
be  most  effective  from  a  distance.  Then  each 
of  these  smaller  beds  could  be  filled  with  the 
same  clags  of  plants  which  we  recommend 
you  to  plant  in  the  patches  on  the  same  piece 
of  ground  as  the  Dahlias  and  Sweet  Peas. 


ROSES. 

2783.  William  Allen  Richardson  not 
Flowering:. 

As  a  reader,  of  .  your  esteemed  weekly, 
might  I  .  ask  a  question  or  two  ?  I  have  a 
William  Allen  Richardson  Rose  tree  about 
three  years  old,  which  did  not  bloom  at  all 
last  .year,  and  only  produced  a  few  blooms 
the  year  before.  It  is  pruned  like  the  rest, 
and  gets  exactly  the  same  treatment.  (J. 
Larcom,  Devon.) 

William  Allen  Richardson  is  a  Noisette, 
and  should  not  he  pruned  like  Hybrid  Pecr- 
petaals  and  Hybrid  Teas,  for  instance.  It 
does  not  flower  well,  it  it  flowers  at  all, 
if  you  keep  pruning  it  from  year  to  year. 
The  best  plan  is  to  look  round  it,  and  if 
unshapely  to  shorten  hack  the  straggling 
branches,  simply  to  make  the  bush  shapely. 
Then,  if  the  branches  are  crowded;  cut  some 
of  them  out  altogether.  Do  not  attempt  to 
prune  the  small  twiggy  growths  which  you 
have  room  to  grow,  as  you  get  the  Roses 
from  them.  You  thus  see  that  the  whole 
question  of  pruning  this  Rose  is  to  thin  out 
shoots  where  crowded  and  to  shorten  strag¬ 
gling  ones. 

2784.  Pruning  Marechal  Niel. 

Being  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  some 
years,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me 
how  to  prune  Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a  green¬ 
house.  I  have  enclosed  you  a  sketch,  so  you 
can  see  how  the  Rose  tree  has  grown  these 
last  three  years.  (1)  The  main  stem  from 
the  ground  level  is  8  ft.,  and  then  last  year 
it  broke  into  two  strong  shoots  from  the  top 
and  which  I  trained  along  the  greenhouse. 
Now  it  has  broken  from  these  two  side 
stems,  and  the  shoots  are  some  6  in.  long, 
with  buds  at  the  end  of  the  shoots.  Some 
have  no'buds,  but  are  still  growing.  (2'  Can 
I  treat  it  like  a  Grape  Vine  by  the  end  of 
season  by  cutting  back  to  one  eye  or  to  the 
end  of  the  shoot.  I  also  notice  that  the 
shoots  with  no  Roses  on  them  are  still  grow¬ 
ing  on,  hut  the  other  shoots  that  have  Roses 
bn  them  have  finished  at  the  Rose  bud.  (3) 
What  time  of  the  year  should  I  prune  the 
same?  Also  I  notice  that  several  leaves  drop 
off  and  the  stems  of  the  leaves  at  the  side 
of  the  shoots  drop  off  towards  the  evening. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  cause  of  the  sun  shining 
on  the  house  all  day.  (R.  Roberts,  Essex.) 

(1)  Marechal  Niel  is  a  Noisette  Rose,  and 
does  not  flower  well  unless  it  has  old  wood 
from  which  the  short  side  shoots  Hearing 
the  Roses  arise.  We  are  not  quite  sure  why 
you  trained  the  Rose  in  that  particular 
fashion,  although  if  it  suits  the  house  there 
'is  nothing  particularly  wrong  with  it.  We 
should  have  liked  to  get  it  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  so  that  those  side  stems  could  have 
been  trained  under  the  ridge.  You  would 
then  get  rather  more  room  for  the  Rose  with¬ 


out  shading  the  lower  part  of  the  glass,  as 
it  must  do  at  present.  You  are  evidently 
going  to  get  a  fair  supply  of  bloom,  and 
none  of  those  shoots  should  be  removed  at 
present,  unless  they  are  in  any  way  crowded. 
The  long  shoots  may  yet  give  you  Roses. 
(2)  You  can  treat  that  Rose  very  much  like 
a  Grape  Vine  by  pruning  back  all  the  side 
shoots  to  a  hud  near  the  base  of  each.  Some 
of  the  shoots  which  have  buds  at  the  tip, 
r.ow  may  throw  out  side  shoots  before  the 
ersd  of  the  season.  When  the  Rose  has  done 
blooming  you  could  cut  off  the  stalk  night 
back  to  a  good  bud.  (3)  You  could  cut  back 
all  of  these  side  shoots,  as  we  have  described 
above,  after  the  plant  has  done  blooming. 
That  would  be  probably  some  time  in 
autumn,  earlier  or  later  according  to  condi- 
tions.  Leaves  will  be  dropping  off  those 
shoots  at  various  times,  but  it  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  are  unhealthy.  Leaves  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoots  are 
the  first  to  fall.  They  are  usually  produced 
at  a  time  when  the  light  is  not  very  strong, 
and  their  period  of  usefulness  is  soon  over. 
This  need  not  give  you  any  concern,  so  long 
as  the  treatment,  is-  good  and  the  plant  is 
healthy.  If  you  ventilate  at  all  times  when 
ventilation  is  suitable  the  sun  will  do  the 
plant  good  rather  than  harm.  It  could  even 
be  admitted  that  the  sun  causes  them  to  fall, 
but  it  simply  means  that  the  sunlight  has 
enabled  them  to  ripen  early.  The  leaves  that 
would  be  produced  after  this  time  will  be 
longer  L'ved  than  those  early  in  the  year. 
According  to  your  sketch  your  Rose  when 
pruned  -will  be  like  the  letter  T  in  winter. 
During  the  winter,  or  as  soon  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  gets  sufficiently  high  to  excite 
growth,  young  shoots  will  again  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  head  of  the  T.  If  they  are 
too  numerous,  out  out  those  that  may  be 
badly  placed.  If  you  can  get  a  strong  sucker 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  you  might  let  it 
run  up  with  a  single  stem  right  away  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof,  if  it  wiill.  Marechal 
Niel,  after  some  years,  is  very  liable  to 
canker,  so  that  if  you  have  a  young  stem  to 
replace  the  old  and  cankered  or.e  it  will  be 
a  guard  against  missing  a  season  of  bloom. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2785.  Birch  Bleeding-. 

I  have  a  Silver  Birch  tree,  from  which  I 
cut  two  branches  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  from  that  time  forward  it  has  Kept  run¬ 
ning  like  a  tap  from  where  the  branches  were 
taken.  I  am  afraid  it  will  eventually  kill 
the  tree,  and  I  and  my  master  are  very 
anxious  that  this  should  rot  happen.  I  have 
tried  to  stop  the  running,  first  with  clay, 
then  with  tar,  then  pitch  and  tar  mixed, 
without  success.  I  should  be  very  pleased 
if  you  could  suggest  a  remedy,  as  nothing 
we  have  tried  will  adhere  to  the  wound,  but 
falls  off.  (Elgar  Road,  Berks.) 

Birches,  Maples  and  Vines  are  all  very 
liable  to  'bleed  if  pruned  at  unsuitable  times. 
All  of  them  should,  for  preference,  be 
pruned  when1  at  rest,  and  as  early  after  that 
as  possible,  so  that  the  cut  may  dry  up  and 
prevent  bleeding  when  the  sap  rises  in 
spring.  The  bleeding,  indeed,  is  owing  to 
the  great  force  exeroised  by  the  roots  in 
pumping  up  water  from  the  soil.  We  quite 
understand  it  is  not  an  easy  business  to  stop 
the  bleeding  after  it  has  commenced.  We 
think  it  possible  to  stop  if  by  making  a  piece 
of  iron  red-hot  and  scarring  the  wound.  A 
preparation  named  “  Mastic  Lhomme-Le- 
fort  ”  is  prepared  for  that  sort  of  work,  and 
is  considered  a  powerful  ore  for  the  purpose. 
You  will  find  reference  to  the  maker  of  it 
in  our  advertising  columns',  P..207.  The 
mastic  could  be  applied  -without  branding  or 
after  branding  the  wounds. with  a  hot. iron. 
On  another  occasion  remember  to  prune  such 


trees  in  November  or  December.  We  do  n< 
thipk  it  will  die,  but  that  the  bleeding  wi; 
actually  stop  after  the  tree  comes  into  lea: 
It  may  weaken  the  tree  to  a.  certain  extern 
hut  no  douibt  the  supply  of  sap  from  th 
roots  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  rest  of  th 
tree  alive. 


VEGETABLES. 

2786.  Hotbeds  for  Cucumbers. 

I  have  two  brick  pits  above-ground,  3  ft 
deep,  8  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  wide,  with  on' 
light  to  each.  I  am  desirous  of  growin: 
Cucumbers  during  the  summer.  Could  yoi 
give  me  a  little  advice  thiough  your  pape 
how  to  go  about  it  to  get  the  best  results 
I  can  get  manure  for  the  bed,  hut  no  lfeaves 

1  have  a  pit  the  same  sHe,  with  the  hot 
bed  nearly  spent.  Would  -  ridge  varietie 
grow  in  this  without  a  fresh  'bed?  (Novice 
Lancs.) 

You  can  make  up  a.  hotbed  of  fermentins 
manure  entirely  of  dung.  Leaves  are  valu 
able  in  steadying  the  heat  and  making  th. 
bed  mere  durable.  We  should  advise  vo. 
to  shake  it  up  loosely  in  a  conical  heap,  ant 
after  two  or  three  days  shake  it  up  again  inti 
a  fresh  heap.  At  the  er.td  of  a  week  th* 
rank  heat  should  be  pretty  well  out  of  it 
You  can  then  make-  up  the  bed,  tread  r 
down  quite  firmly,  and  that  will  heip  to 
keep  the  heat  steady  and  not  too  violent 
Let  it  stand  a  few  days  till  you  can  ascer 
tain  how  it  is  behaving.  At  first  it  will  bt 
inclined  to  heat  pretty  strongly,  and  the:, 
gradually  subside.  Cover  the  manure  with 
a  layer  of  any  sort  of  soil  to  help  kee;; 
down  the  steam  from  the  manure.  Then 
put  about  half  a  barrow  load  of  good  loan- 
in  the  middle  and  plant  two  Telegraph  Cu¬ 
cumbers  in  it.  Give  ventilation  at  the  hack 
of  the  frame,  to  allow  tbe  steam  to  escape 
if  the  temperature  is  in'ar^y  way  high.  As. 
the  plants-  grow  train  one  towards  the  front* 1 
and  the  other  towards  the  back  in  that  frame, 
so  as  to  fill  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  able 
to  grow  ridge  'Cucumbers  in  that  frame 
where  the  manure  is  nearly  spent.  They 
would,  -indeed,  grow  in  the  open  air,  if  we 
have  anything  like  a  good  summer  at  alii. 
The  sash  on  the  frame  would,  of  course, 
help  them  greatly,  but  we  think  you  would 
be  able  to  grow  Telegraph  or  Improved  Tele¬ 
graph  'Cucumber,  even  in  that  frame,  if  we 
get  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  during  the 
summer.  You  can  always  regulate  the  heat 
by  proper  ventilation.  In  the  early  part  of 
growth,  especially,  you  could  dlose  the 
sashes  early  ini  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  econo¬ 
mise  sun  heat.  If  the  day  has  been  bright 
you  can  syringe  the  Cucumbers,  and  they 
will  take  no  harm,  even  if  the  temperature 
runs  up  to  qo  degs.  We  presume  that  the 
manure  in  that  frame  nearly  spent  has  sunK 
somewhat.  In  that  case  you  could  put  a 
layer  of  fresh-  manure  over  the  top  of  the 
old  and  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  soil,  to 
economise  its  heat.  This  would  give  the 
Cucumbers  a  start. 

2  787.  Indian  Corn  for  Cooking:. 

Dc  you  think  it  possible  for  me  to  grow 
Indian  'Corn  fit  for  cooking  like  the  Sweet 
Corn  I  got  some  years-  ago  in  the  United 
States?  The  climate  here  is  much  colder,  of 
course,  though  we  get  some  very  warm 
weather  in  July  and  August?  (A.  Matthie- 
son.  Durham  ) 

We  do  not  think  you  would  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  girowing  Indian  Corn  fit  for  using 
as  -a  vegetable  if  you  start  the  plants  in 
heat.  If  you  cannot  command  a  temperature 
of  60  degs.  you  might  make  up  a  hotbed  of 
fermenting  manure  to  give  the  plants  a  start. 
It  would  be  much  the  same  as  raising  half- 
hardy  plants  in  heat  and  then  potting  them 
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off  separately  in  small  pots  instead  of  trans¬ 
planting  them  into  boxes  when  taken  out  of 
the  seed  ipans.  When  they  have  made  some 
growth  in  these  ports  you  could  transfer  them 
to  a  cold  frame,  where  they  whuld  get  more 
ventilation i  and  be  hardened  off  for  planting 
out  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June.  You  should  ask  your  seedsmen  for  an 
early  variety  which  would  come  into  use 
much  more  quickly  than  a  tall  growing,  late 
variety.  The  cobs  of  early  varieties  are 
usually  smaller  than  those  produced  by  latq 
varieties,  (but  for  cooking  purposes  that 
would  not  signify.  You  should  cut  the  cobs 
just  when  the  seeds  are  passing  out  of  the 
milky  state  and  beginning  to  get  more  firm. 
They  will  then  be  quite  delicate  when 
cooked. 

2  7  88.  Protecting  Potatos. 

This  week  I  planted  some  early  Potatos 
on  a  south  border,  well  sprouted  in  a  green¬ 
house.  The  tops  of  the  sprouts  are  not  very 
deep  under  the  soil,  and  they  will  soon  he 
up  if  we  get  any  warm  weather.  What  is 
the  best  way  of  protecting  them?  (F.  R.  C., 
Warwickshire.) 

When  they  first  come  through  the  soil  you 
can  earth  them  up  so  that  only  the  green  tips 
are  exposed.  You  could  then  get  some  straw 
or  dry  bracken  and  lay  it  in  the  furrows. 
Then  at  night,  or  before  leaving  off  work, 
you  could  lay  the  bracken  or  straw  over  the 
Potatos,  if  there  is  any  sign  of  frost.  For  an 
early  batch  you  can  very  quickly  uncover 
them  in  the  morning  by  using  a  fork  with  a 
long  handle.  Avoid  treading  on  the  ground, 
and  this _you  can  easily  do  with  a  Jong 
handled  fork. 

2789.  Sowing  Kidney  Beans. 

How  soon  can  I  sow  Kidney  Beans  out 
of  doors?  I  got  some  frosted  last  year,  and 
they  did  not  come  to  anything.  I  had  to 
sow  again.  (F.  R.  C.,  Warwickshire.) 

You  can  make  the  first  sowing  on  a  warm 
border  at  the  end  of  this  month, rbu.t- -as  soon 
as  they  -oom-e  through  the  ground  it  will  be 
well  to  have  some  protective  covering,  as  in 
the  case  of  early  Potatos.  You  can-also  sow 
Kidney  Beans  in  boxes  about  the  beginning 
of  May  and  stand  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
After  they  come  above  the  soil  they  will 
grow  very  rapidly.  You  should  then  thor¬ 
oughly  harden  them  off  and  have  them  .plan¬ 
ted  out  by  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June/  according  to  the  state  of  the 
Weather.  They  will  come  aloqg  quicklv 
after  being  started  in  this  way. 


FRUIT. 

2  790.  Gro6  Colmar  Vine  not  Fruiting. 

The  Vine  you  refer  to  in  question  No. 
2730  is  growing  in  a  lean-to  house  amongst 
other  Vines,  the  house  ibeir<g  about  30  ft. 
long  and  the  cane  12  ft.  long.  The  aspect  is 
south.  The  temperature  is  about  60  degs. 
(J.  R.,  Notts.) 

Gros  Colmar  is  a  freejgrowing  Vine,  and 
one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate,  as  a  rule,  and 
usually  fruits  very  heavily,  but  it  requires 
a  long  season,  for  ripening,  with  plenty  of 
heat.  For  that  reason  it  should  be  planted 
by  itself  in  a  house  with  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  which  requires  similar  treatment. 
Are  you  sure  your  Vine  is  really  Gros  Col¬ 
mar?  Although  60, degs.  would  be  sufficient 
at  night  at  the  time  of  setting,  it  is  highly 
beneficial  -to  let  the  heat  run  up  much  higher 
by  day,  with  sun  heat,  as  this  is  favourable 
to  setting  You  say,  however,  that  you  do 
not  get  flowers.  In  that  case  we  should 
think  it  a  case  of  imperfect  ripening  of  the 
young  shoots.  When  the  berries  have  finished 
stoning  and  taken  the  second  swelling,  or. 
say,  when  they  are  beginning  to  colour,  then 
the  day  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  run 
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up  to  80  degs,  and  even  if  it  runs  to  90  degs. 
.or  95  degs.  by  sun  heat  after  closing,  this, 
will  do  no  harm,  but  benefit  the  Vines  if ’the 
damping  down  is  done  properly  at  closing 
time.  The  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this_ 
plan,  however,  is  that  you  have  other  and 
probably  earlier  Vines  in  the  same  -house. 
When  the  early  ones  die  away,  probably  you. 
leave  off  encouraging  the  Gros  -Colmar  to 
complete  its  iri-pening.  It ’is  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  use  fire  heart  in  ripening  off  Gros; 
-Colmar,  at  the  same  time  giving  ventilation 
during  the  -day;  To  benefit  Gros  'Colmar 
this  -heat' should  be  contiriued  for  a  longer 
time  than  in  the  case  of  early  varieties.  If 
properly  pruned,  so- that  r.o  crowding  takes 
place,  the  young  shoots  will  then  get  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  sun  heat,  and  should  not  fail  to 
flower  in  spring. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2  7  91.  Scale  on  Vines. 

I  have  a  Grape  Vine  (Black  Hamburgh)  in 
a  cool  greerjhouse.  On  this  year’s  -growth 
has  lately  appeared  a  number  of  white  look¬ 
ing  objects  like  a  large  grain  of  sand,  but 
when  pressed  shows  a  moisture,  which  makes 
me  -think  it  may  be  the  egg  of  some  insect. 

.  Can  3'ou  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  if  a  pest, 
what  is  the,  remedy?  (Delta,  Beds.) 

From  your  description  we  presume  that 
your  Vine  is  infested  with  Vine  scale  (Pul- 
vinaria  Vitig) .  It  is  a  very  destructive  pest, 
and  is  usually  most  plentiful  out  of  doorrs  on 
the  'Continent.  In  your  -case  the  cool  green¬ 
house  would  be  more  like  out-of-door  oondi-' 

,  Hons  than  a  heated  vinery.  All  those  in¬ 
sects  should  be  crushed.  Then  it  might  be 
worth  while  getting  some  of  the  remedies 
used  for  this  class  of  insect,  such  as  “  Hojnco 
Soluble  Paraffin,”  or  “  Abol,  White’s 
Superior,”  which  you  will  find  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages.  We  should  not  syringe  the 
whole  Vine  with  either  of  these,  especially  if 
the  Vine  is  in  leaf.  Instead  of  that  we 
should  tie  a  piece  of  sponge  on  a  stick  and 
paint  the  infested  spots-  on  the  stems.  This 
should  b-e  done  at  once,  before  the  insect  gets 
ortrthe  leaves  and  fruits.  A  small  half-worn 
painter’s  brush  would  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  the  sponge. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(A.  T.)  Dendrohiu-m  fimlbfi-atum  ocul-atum. 
(J.  Welch)  1,  Scilla  sfbirica  ;  2,  Pulmo- 
naria  officinalis;  3,  Saxifr-aga  •  Geum;’4, 
Aubretia  deltoi-des  variegata;  5,  Carex  Mo- 
rovii  variegata;  6,  Sedum  gJaucu-m ; 
Sedu.m  acre. 

(€.  W,) 

■Cleyer-a  iaponicia 
cata  ;  4,  Ficus  stipulata  minima;  5,  Ruel-lia 
Port-el  lae. 

(L.  M.  D.)  1,  Sisyrinch-ium  grandiflorum  ; 
2,  Iris  reticulata;  3,  Er.antbis  hy-emallis;  4, 
Primula  rosea  ;  3,  Arabis  albida  variegata  ; 
6,  Thymus  Serpyllum  lanvigirnosus. 

(P.  R.)  1,  Ornitho-galum  longibraeteatum  ; 
2,  Ox-alis  so.  ;  4,  Fatsia  -japonica  (often 
named  Arajia  Sieboldii)  ;  4,  Sedum  Sie- 
boldii. 
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‘Homco’  Soluble  Paraffin. 

♦++ 

Paraffin  has  long  been  known  as  an.  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  for  plant  enemies  of  a 
great  variety,  but  the  practice  for  some 
years  was  to  mix -it  with  water,  which  was; 
of  course,  an  impossible  thing,  except 
when  continually  stirred  all  the  time  it  was 
being  used  upon  plants.  Careless  work¬ 
men  were  very  frequently  remiss  in  these 
observations,  with  many  a  fatal  result  to 
the  plants.  They  destroyed  the  vermin, 
but,  alas,  destroyed  the  plants  as  well. 
Since  then,  however,  several  methods  have 
been  discovered  of  using  paraffin  com¬ 
bined  with  some  other  substance  which 
held  this  in  a  diluted  condition,  thereby 
preventing  damage  to  plants. 

One  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  in 
this  respect  is  “Homco”  Soluble  Para¬ 
ffin,  which  when  obtained  in  tins  is  a 
creamy  white,' semi-liquid  paste,  but  when 
this  is  poured  into  hot  or  cold  water  and 
stirred  it  produces  a  creamy  liquid  not 
unlike  milk.  One  gardener  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  afraid  the  cat  might  drink 
this  milk,  but  puss  had  a  far  better  use 
for  her  nose  than  to  drink  such  an  insec¬ 
ticide  with  its  unmistakable  aroma. 

This  insecticide  is  invaluable  for  the 
destruction  of  green  and  black  fly,  or  for 
the  matter  of  that  brown  and  red  fly  as 
well.  Other  enemies  that  may  be  des¬ 
troyed  are  thrips,  red  spider,  American 
blight,  scale,  meally  bug  and  other  pests 
of  that  character  which  multiply  at  an 
alarming  rate  when  the  conditions  are 
favourable  to  them,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  destroy  the  plants  which  they  infest. 
Gardeners  well  know  that  the  aphides 
tribe  has  many  members  that  are  difficult 
to  kill,  especially  those  which  have  colour¬ 
ing  pigment  in  their  bodies. 

“Homco”  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
2  oz.  to  4  oz.  per  gallon  of  water  for 
green  fly,  but  black  fly,  red  spider  and 
other  troublesome  enemies  of  that  class 
require  4  oz.  to  8  oz.  per  gallon.  This 
may  be  applied  with  the  syringe  to  a 
great  variety  of  plants  even  in  the  open 
air.  It  could  be  done  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  then  next  morning  the  plants 
should  be  washed  with  clean  water,  as 
the  oily  character  of  the  paraffin  in  the 
composition  has  the  effect  of  stopping  up 
the  pores  of  the  leaves,  but  the  washing 
with  clean  water  will  accomplish  the  re¬ 
medy,  and  leave  the  plants  clean.  This 


or  Hops.  The  odour  of  the  paraffin  lin¬ 
gers  for  some  time,  and  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  insects  from  making  fresh 
colonies.  “  Homco  ”  Soluble  Paraffin  is 
manufactured  only  by  the  Hull  Oil  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  to  whom  in¬ 
tending  users  of  this  valuable  insecticide 
should  make  application. 

- 444 - 

Royal  Botanic  Society. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Botanic  So¬ 
ciety  'have  failed  to  carry  their  scheme, 
for  raising  the  Fellows’  subscription  by 
charging  an  extra  guinea  in  consideration 
of  the  club  in  the  gardens  being  thrown 
open  to  the  Fellows  generally.  A  majority 
voted  for  the  amendment  of  the  by-laws 
in  this  sense,  but  not  the  three-fourths 
majority  requisite  to  tarry  the  scheme, 


Sparm.anni.a 
variegata  ; 


africana ;  2, 

3,  Ficus  fal- 


insecticide  may  also  be  used  on  a.n  exten¬ 
sive  scale  for  the  washing  of  fruit  trees 
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This  is  my  garden — mine 
Green  shade  and  golden  light, 

That  pyramidal  Pine, 

Those  Pear  trees  veiled  in  white. 

See  where  the  blossoms'  snow 
Falls  flake  by  flake,  and  lies 
On  the  young  grass  below — 

Mine  is  this  paradise. 

■  Lilac,  Seringa,  Thorn, 

Many  and  sweet  to  tell, 

Roses  that  shame  the  morn 
W  ithin  my  garden  dwell. 

Come,  quiet  spirits,  ye 
W ho  love  green  grass  and  flowers, 
Rest  here  awhile  with  me, 

Nor  grudge  the  idle  hours. 

Drink  peace  and  quiet  here 
Onto  your  hearts’  content, 

To  last  you  for  a  vear^ 

Dtfsty  and  diligent. 

E.T.K.  in  the  “ Westminster  Gazette.” 


Rearing;  Beautiful  Perennials  from 


A  wonderful  .impetus  has  been  given  to 
amateurs  by  the  introduction  of  small 
packets  of  seed  in  penny  packets.  In  a 
great  number  of  these  packets  there  are  as 
many  plants  to  be  raised  as  any  ordinary 
amateur  will  require  of  the  different  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and,  where,  in  the  case  of  rare  and 
expensive  seed  being  put  up,  it  is,  of 
course,  easy  enough  to  buy  duplicate 
packets.  The  interest  in  growing  the  or¬ 
dinary  perennials  from  seed  has  increased 
I  should  imagine  a  hundredfold.  This 
will  have  a  grand  effect  on  the  type  and 
style  of  English  gardens  when  gardeners 
of  beautiful  hardy  flowers,  reared  in  many 
cases  through  their  every-  stage,  will  be 
seen  on  all  sides. 

This  brings  one  to  the  especial  subject 
I  want  to  write  of  to-day — the  rearing  of 
some  beautiful  perennials  from  seed. 
The  time  has  come  for  this  interesting 
work,  and  during  the  next  few7  weeks  we 
may  give  ourselves  as  much  work  as  we 
choose  in  sowing  and  looking  after  the 
tiny  seedlings  that  will  result. 

The  Aspect. 

Supposing  we  have  a  long  border  that 
we  wish  to  stock  entirely  with  plants 
reared  at  the  present  time  from  seed,  it 
will  be  necessary-,  first  of  all,  to  consider 
its  aspect,  the  nature  of  its  soil,  and  the 
number  of  varieties  we  shall  find  room 
for.  The  aspect  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  point  to  consider  at  this  stage, 
as  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  achieving 
a  beautiful  border  is  to  select  sun-loving 
varieties  of  plants  for  an  open,  sun-ex- 
posed  position,  and  those  that  still  flower 
and  flourish  sufficiently  well  or  even  bet¬ 
ter  in  cool  and  sunless  positions. 
Anchusa  italica. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  we  will 
suppose  a  western  aspect  and  in  no  part 
overhung  with  trees.  There  is  the  com¬ 
paratively  new  Anchusa  italica,  known  as 
Dropmore  variety.  Now  this  plant  is 
capital  for  heavy  clay  soil,  and  in  general 
effectiveness  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the  older  form,  for  the  flowers  are  con- 
■  siderably  larger  and  the  whole  type  of  the 
plant,  if  I  may-  say  so,  seems  improved. 
So  far,  seed  is  rather  scarce  and  not  al¬ 
ways  quite  true,  but  I  note  that  one  firm 
is  offering,  when  the  supply  it  has  of 
seed  runs  short,  to  send  four  y-oung  plants 
in  the  place  of  the  shilling  packet — a 
good  idea  it  seems  to  me  and  worth  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  by-  those  who  would  like 
to  have  the  plants  in  flower  during  the 
coming  summer. 

Monarda  didyma. 

In  every  garden  should  be  found,  I 
think,  a  few  plants  of  the  old-fashioned 
Bergamot  (Monarda  didyma).  At  its 
particular  height — about  two  feet;  in 
some  soils  rather  more — thelre  are  few 
other  perennial  plants  of  a  like  intense 


red  colour.  It  enjoys  rather  rich,  moist 
soil,  and  is  often,  if  used  generously, 
mite  a  feature  in  a  border,  and  it  has  the 
cnarm  of  being  a  really  old-fashioned 
garden  flower.  The  character  of  the 
plant  is  very  distinct — the  red  flowers  are 
produced  in  whorls,  around  stems  very 
rigid  and  erect,  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  foliage  smells  sweetly.  If 
plants  are  bought  it  is  well  worth  while 
buying  the  variety  known  as  Cambridge 
scarlet,  the  colour  is  even  more  intense 
and  the  growth  is  finer  than  the  older 
form. 

Pyrethrum  roseum, 

Do  not  let  us  forget  Pyrethrum  roseum 
— if  ever  a  perennial  is  worth  rearing 
from  seed  it  is  surely  this.  Well  do  I 
remember  reading  that  it  was  difficult  to 
rear  and  difficult  afterwards  to  transplant. 
All  I  can  say-,  I  found  it  easier  to  deal 
with  than  almost  any  plant  I  can  name. 

I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those  invaluable 
plants  that  we  may  plant  wherever  we 
can  find  room  for  it ;  yes,  even  under 
partial  shade.  A  grand  plant  for  cut¬ 
ting,  a  grand  plant  in  the  garden  for 
weeks.  And  what  is  more,  though  it  is 
good  at  its  first  flow-ering,  it  improves 
year  by  y-ear  for  several  y-ears  as  the 
clumps  become  larger.  It  is  so  valuable 
that  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  should 
be  husbanded,  so  that  seed  vessels  should 
not  be  allow-ed  to  form,  and  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  from  an  old  hotbed  may  be  given 
every  spring  during  this  month.  What  I 
mean  is,  it  is  so  good  that  it  is  worth  the 
effort  to  grow  it  as  near  to  perfection  as 
possible.  I  like  to  sow  the  seed  in  a 
pan,  keeping  it  covered  with  glass  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  then  planting  the  seed¬ 
lings  into  some  airy  position  out-of-doors 
for  the  summer,  and  in  autumn  moving 
lo  their  flowering  quarters.  Just  to  show 
how  easy  the  seeds  are  to  grow,  I  may 
say  that  I  left  some  particularly  fine 
heads  to  ripen  meaning  to  gather  and 
sow  them,  but  forgot  to  do  so.  The 
heads  of  seed  were  overhanging  so  that 
the  seeds  must  have  fallen  into  the  gravel 
— numbers  of  seedling  plants  appeared 
in  the  path. 

The  Heuchera. 

The  Heuchera  would  seem  to  be  a 
favourite  plant  with  everyone  ;  its  grace¬ 
fulness  and  its  bright  crimson  flowers 
have  won  it  great  favour.  Of  all  the 
varieties,  H.  maxima  is,  perhaps,  most 
worth  growing,  while  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  because  the  most  varied,  would  be  a 
packet  of  H.  sanguinea  hybrida.  AVe 
must  remember  that  the  Heuchera  is  of 
the  Saxifrage  family,  and  the  knowledge 
may  help  us  in  our  treatment  of  it.  If 
there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  keeping 
it  in  health  during  a  hot,  dry  time,  a 
piece  or  two  of  sandstone  laid  beside  it 
will  help  to  keep  its  roots  cool  and  moist. 
Other  Perennials. 

Delphiniums,  Erigerons,  Wallflowers, 
Potentillas,  Geums,  and  hundreds  of 
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other  perennials  may  be  sown  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  Some  people  prefer  to  sow  the 
seed  in  nursery  beds  outside. — personally, 
I  think  the  more  satisfactory  results  in 
many  cases  are  to  be  obtained  by  sowing 
in  pots  or  pans,  and  I  say  this  even  for 
cases  where  there  is  no  greenhouse  in 
which  to  stand  the  pots.  Merely  covered 
with  pieces  of  glass  or  slate,  the  pots  may 
stand  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  though  those 
covered  with  glass  should  have  a  piece 
of  paper  over  the  glass  if  the  sun  is  full 
upon  them  until  the  seedlings  are  through 
— and  during  heavy  rain,  if  the  coverings 
do  not  happen  to  be  upon  them.,  care  will 
have  to  be  taken,  or  they  may  be  washed 
out  of  the  soil. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 

The  Successful  Culture  of 


Libonias. 


To  grow  these  beautiful  free-flowering 
greenhouse  plants  is  not  always  an  easy 
task,  as  some  people  advocate  keeping 
them  on  the  dry  side  while  others  prefer 
to  keep  them  on  the  wet  side.  I  have 
grown  a  batch  of  about  200  here,  which, 
at  the  present  time,  are  presenting  a  fine 
show  in  our  flowering  house,  being  very 
ornamental. 

I  recommend  propagating  them  by  cut¬ 
tings  inserted  in  pans  or  boxes  and  placed 
in  any  close  frame  in  spring.  Old  plants, 
I  find,  are  better  placed  in  heat  now  to 
start  new  growths  ready  for  propagation. 
The  cuttings  should  then  be  inserted  in 
sandy  soil,  and  kept  quite  close  for  about 
ten  days,  after  which  a  crack  of  air  may 
be  admitted  till  they  are  rooted.  I  then 
pot  them  off  singly  into  thumb  pots,  and 
so  on  into  larger  sizes,  still  keeping  them 
in  the  frame  all  the  summer,  with  plenty 
of  air  and  frequent  syringings,  as  I  find 
this  treatment  induces  sturdy  and  short- 
jointed  plants.  The  main  point  is  to  well 
ripen  the  wood  with  plenty  of  sun. 

As  regards  the  watering,  I  find  it  is 
much  better  to  keep  the  plants  on  the 
wet  side  as  a  safeguard  against  red  spider, 
for  I  find  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  dry, 
they  lose  a  good  many  of  their  lower 
leaves,  which  causes  them  to  look  un¬ 
sightly. 

The  soil  I  use  here  for  final  potting  is 
good  turfy  loam,  well  decayed  leaf  soil, 
and  part  of  an  old  spent  Mushroom  bed, 
with  a  little  sand,  these  ingredients  being 
all  thoroughly  mixed  together.  I  have 
flowered  Libonias  in  five-inch  pots  and 
six-inch  pots,  but  have  obtained  the  best 
results  in  five-inch  pots.  I  do  not  believe 
in  too  much  root  room.  In  very  hot 
weather  I  found  it  wise  to  apply  a  very 
slight  shading,  but  every  bit  of  available 
sun  should  be  utilised  early  autumn,  as 
this  is  when  the  wood  ripens  up  most. 

Old  plants  may  be  cut  back  after 
flowering  and  grown  for  several  years,  but 
T  like  to  strike  a  few  plants  every  year,  as 
there  is.  in  my  opinion,  much  more  beauty 
in  young  plants.  No  one  following  the 
above  method  of  cultivation  can  fail  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results. 

TT  J-  NlBBS. 

Hollmgton  Manor. 


Thomas  Prentice,  who  died  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  aged  86,  in  1792,  was  the  first  to 
grow  Potatos  in  Scotland  in  the  year 
1728. 

Century  Plant  Blooming. 

One  of  the  famous  Century  plants  of 
Kew  Gardens  is  stated  to  have  begun  to 
bloom. 

Winter  Flowering  Carnation  Society. 

The  report  of  this  society  for  1908  states 
that,  notwithstanding  one  member  died 
during  the  year,  four  resigned,  and  twenty 
were  struck  off  the  roll  owing  to  the  non¬ 
payment  of  their  subscriptions,  in  spite  of 
repeated  applications,  yet  the  committee 
were  in  a  position  to  show  a  credit  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  accounts  for  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  to  report  a  total  membership 
of  159.  It  is  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
at  the  show  held  on  December  nth,  1907, 
the  classes  set  apart  for  amateurs  were 
considerably  better  filled  than  formerly, 
and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  liberal 
classification  and  prize  money  provided 
in  the  section  for  amateurs  will  induce  a 
still  greater  number  of  competitors  to  ex¬ 
hibit  at  future  shows,  and  an  increasing 
number  of  amateurs  to  become  members 
of  the  society. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS! — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  8HILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.  .Entries  received  later 
th\*n  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OP 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
aie  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers*  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  S.  H.”  for  the  article  on  “  Ixias 
for  the  Greenhouse,”  page  258. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  E.  Miles,”  for  the  article  on 
“The  Loganberry”;  and  another  to  “L.  S. 
Small”  for  the  article  on  “Calceolaria 
amplexicauli*,”  page  260. 


Top  Dressing 

Alpine  Plapts. 


Many  people  seem  to  imagine  that  when 
once  a  rockery  is  planted,  nothing  furthc; 
is  necessary,  save,  perhaps,  the  keepirg 
down  of  weeds.  This,  however,  is  a 
serious  mistake,  as  an  occasional  top¬ 
dressing  with  fine  rich  soil  more  than  re¬ 
pays  the  little  trouble  entailed  in  putting 
it  on.  Most  rock  gardens  are  built  with¬ 
out  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plants,  and  usually  so  steep  that  the  ram 
very  soon  washes  a  large  amount  of  the 
soil  from  about  the  roots  of  the  plains, 
which  quickly  suffer  from  both  frost  and 
drought. 

Early  in  April  is  a  -good  time  for  top¬ 
dressing  these  rock  plants.  Go  over  the 
entire  rockery,  first  removing  all  weeds 
leaves,  or  other  rubbish,  and  then  spread 
evenly  over  all  the  surface  about  an  inch 
of  good  rich  material,  working  it  well  n 
under  and  around  all.  plants.  Make 
moderately  firm,  and  should  the  weathti 
be  dry,  give  a  good  watering  with  a  rosed 
can.  A  good  mulching  compost  can  be 
made  up  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of 
loam  and  leaf  mould  and  about  a  half 
part  of  dry  and  well-rotted  horse  dung. 
Should  the  loam  be  at  all  heavy,  add 
some  sharp  sand  so  as  to  prevent  the  othir 
ingredients  from  caking  on  the  surface. 

For  many  plants  a  peaty  soil  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  in  top-dressmg  such  plants  it 
should  be  seen  that  their  likes  are  at¬ 
tended  to.  In  like  manner,  the  plants  ie- 
quiring  lime  must  have  a  quantity  added 
to  the  soil. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 

- - 

Some  Colonial  Fruits. 


The  Pawpaw. 

This  fruit  is  not  much  thought  of  in 
England,  I  suppose,  because  not  knowing 
how  to  use  it.  You  slice  it  in  half,  take¬ 
out  the  seeds,  sprinkle  sugar  over  it,  pour 
over  some  lime  juice  or  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Another  way,  after  peeling  off  the  rind 
and  taking  out  the  seeds,  is  to  mash  it 
up  with  condensed  milk.  It  is  very  nice. 
On  a  hot  day  have  this  iced ;  it  is  as  good 
as  ice  cream.  There  is  a  variety  which 
retains  a  green  colour  when  ripe ;  this  ;s 
the  best  of  all. 

Passion  Fruit  or  Grenadilla. 

This  purple  fruit,  not  quite  so  large  as 
an  egg  Plum,  has  been  sent  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  but  did  not  sell  well.  You  did  net 
know  how  nice  it  was,  or  they  would  soo:i 
have  been  snapped  up.  The  skin  is  hard 
and  wrinkled  when  ripe.  Cut  the  fruit 
in  half  and  eat  it  with  a  teaspoon.  The 
flavour  is  between  Black  Currants  and 
Strawberries,  but  still  better.  Cut 
enough  fruit,  scoop  out  the  contents  to 
half  fill  a  tumbler,  fill  up  with  fresh  milk, 
and  sugar  to  taste.  Strawberries  and 
cream  are  not  in  it.  They  make  a  de¬ 
licious  jam. 

How  to  Eat  a  Pineapple. 

Slice  off  the  top,  take  a  dessertspoon, 
and  scoop  out  the  fruit  from  the  inside. 
You  will  never  slice  one  with  a  knife 
again.  COLONIAL. 
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Norfolk  and  Norwich  Spring  Show. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Spring  Show 
will  be  held  at  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Nor¬ 
wich,  on  Saturday,  25th  April,  1908. 

“  Socialism  and  Agriculture.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
penny  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Richard 
Higgs  and  published  by  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  23,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.  Mr.  Higgs  is  a  practical 
fanner  of  many  years  experience,  and  in 
this  publication  he  advocates  collectivist 
farming,  as  opposed  to  small  holdings. 
He  instances  examples  where  municipali¬ 
ties  have  goner  into  farming  and  have 
made  a  success  of  it,  and  argues  that 
farming  by  the  municipality  would  absorb 
a  large  supply  ot  labour  and  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers. 

- - 

THE 

Bouvardia 

FOR  GARDEN 
OR  GREENHOUSE 

Some  gardeners  treat  this  genus  as  a 
stove  plant,  but  it  may  also  be  grown  and 
made  very  effective  either  as  a  bedding 
plant  or  formed  into  a  shrub  for  the 
greenhouse. 

A  few  of  the  old  plants  should  be 
started  into  growth  in  February,  and  when 
cuttings  can  be  taken  off,  they  should  be 
put  into  pots  of  light  sandy  soil  and 
covered  with  a  bell  glass  in  a  propagat¬ 
ing  house.  When  rooted,  pot  them  into 
three-inch  pots  with  a  compost  consisting 
of  three  parts  of  good  loam,  one  part  of 
leaf  mould,  and  a  little  sand.  Place 
them  in  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  by 
night,  rising  to  about  70  degrees  during 
the  day.  They  will  require  shading  if  the 
sun  is  very  bright  and  a  slight  syringe  in 
the  afternoon  when  closing  the  house, 
which  should  be  done  with  sun  heat.  The 
plants  should  be  pinched  at  an  early 
stage,  which  will  induce  them  to  branch. 

The  next  shift  will  be  into  five-inch 
pots,  and  after  they  are  established  in 
1  these '  they  should  be  hardened  off  into 
frames,  well  exposed  to  the  sun  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  given  plenty  of  air;  a  little  at 
night  will  do  them  no  harm  if  the  weather 
is  mild. 

.  After  this  they  may  get  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  Chrysanthemums,  and  given  a 
little  liquid  manure. 

Place  them  in  a  house  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  where  a  little  heat  can  be 
turned  on.  A  few  of  the  plants  could 
be  placed  into  a  temperature  of  from  60 
to  70  degs. ,  where  they  will  soon  show 
signs  of  flowering.  Transfer  them  to  the 
greenhouse  and  let  them  have  free  venti¬ 
lation  and  all  the  sunlight  possible. 
While  growing  they  should  never  be  satu¬ 
rated  with  water,  nor  should  they  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  altogether  dry.  Fumigate 
them  with  tobacco  paper  if  attacked  with 
green  fly  or  thrip. 

A  few  worthy  of  cultivation  are: — B. 
Candidissima,  Jasminiflora  {'white),  Pre¬ 
sident  Garfield  and  Intermedia  (pink), 
Dazzler  (scarlet),  Laura  (rose),  and  Mrs. 
Green  (salmon). 


R  Hybrid  Bellflower. 

(Campanula  pulloides.) 


The  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
nodding,  and  the  habit  of  this  plant 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  been 
raised  by  crossing  such  species  as  C. 
pulla  and  C.  carpatica  or  some  variety 
of  it.  The  whole  plant  is  only  a  few 
inches  high,  and  this  dwarf  habit  would 
be  derived  from  the  first-named  parent. 
The  colour  would  also  recall  that  species, 


well  as  the  dark  green  colour  of  the  foli¬ 
age,  show  this  to  be  a  much  finer  thing. 

It  is  evidently  of  easy  cultivation,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  tbe 
barren  shoots  when  obtainable.  These, 
of  course,  could  be  taken  off  some  time 
in  July  or  August  and  inserted  in  pots 
of  light  sandy  soil  and  placed  under  a 
handlight  or  beilglass  till  they  are 


Campanula  pulloides. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


being  deep  purple.  It.  also  recalls  an¬ 
other  hybrid  named  G.  F.  W  ilson,  but 
the  leaves  aFe  not  tinted  with  yellow,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  dark  green.  The  flowers  are  of 
large  size  and  produced  several  together 
in  a  loose  truss  from  the  top  of  the  stem, 
and  their  number  would  seem  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  C.  carpatica. 

From  the  description,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  a  plant  that  is  valuable  for 
planting  on  the  rocker}'.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  also  shows  what  a 
large  number  of  them  are  produced  to¬ 
gether  in  small  space.  The .  cultivators 
of  the  variety,  G.  F.  Wilson,  W'ere  highly 
delighted  with  that,  but  the  larger  flowers 
of  this  one  and  their  greater  number,  as 


rooted.  This  can  be  seen  by  the  shoots 
commencing  to  grow.  At  this  point  more 
air  should  be  given  until  the  cuttings  are 
sufficiently  hardened  to  be  stood  in  a 
frame  facing  the  north  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer.  This  exposure  enables  the 
young  plants  to  develop  their  root  system 
before  winter,  and  thereby  enables  them  to 
stand  the  winter  better.  The  pots  may 
be  plunged  in  ashes  in  the  same  frame 
during  winter  and  planted  out  in  the 
April  following  in  some  well-prepared 
soil  in  a  fairly  dry  spot  on  the  rockery. 
Thev  will  thus  have  time  to  get  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  course  of  the  summer. 
If  the  young  plants  are  put  in  6  in.  apart 
in  a  clump  they  will  fill  up  the  space 


Thos.  Daniels. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ?s.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


and  appear  like  one  large  patch  after  a 
few  months  of  successful  growth.  In 
after  years  sufficient  young  plants  may 
be  obtained  by  lifting  a  piece  in  spring 
and  carefully  dividing  it  with  roots  to 
each  piece.  '  Our  illustration  was  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the 
rockery  at  Kew  at  the  beginning  of  July 
last  after  the  plant  had  been  some  little 
time  in  bloom. 

- f+4 - 

Fellows  of  the  R.H.S. 

Eighty- two  new  Fellows  were  elected 
at  the  'general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  held  on  March  31st, 
making  a  total  of  456  new  Fellows  elected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Scottish  H.A. 

Upwards  of  ^450  in  prizes  will  be 
offered  for  competition  at  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association  to  be  held  in  the  Waver- 
ley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  November 
19th,  20th  and  2 1  st  next.  The  secretary 
is  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson,  19,  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh. 

Winter-Flowering  Carnations. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  at  the  R.H.S. 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  April  1st,  to  in¬ 
spect  the  excellent  show  held  by  the  Win¬ 
ter-Flowering  Carnation  Society.  This 
Society  is  only  in  its  second  year  of  ex¬ 
istence,  but  it  has  already  done  much  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  winter-flower¬ 
ing  or  American  Carnations  among  ama¬ 
teur  gardeners.  One  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  exhibits  in  the  hall,  which  represented 
almost  every  variety  of  this  popular  flower, 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 
which  was  awarded  one  of  the  Society’s 
gold  medals.  Other  professional  growers 
represented  were  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Waters,  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Mr.  C. 
Engelmann,  and  Messrs.  Morres,  of 
Guernsey.  One  of  the  most  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  show_  consisted  of  Carnations 
arranged  in  vases  or  baskets,  for  table 
decoration  or  for  bouquets,  and  Mr.  W. 
P.  Haywood,  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  a  magnificent 
bouquet  of  pale  pink  Carnations,  -  the 
blooms  being  of  high  quality  and  the  ex¬ 
hibit  most  artistically  arranged.  For  Car¬ 
nations  in  vases  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
was  successful  in  winning  six  first  prizes 
with  specimens  of  Robert  Craig,  Crimson 
Glow,  Winsor,  Enchantress  and  Lady 
Bountiful.  Mr.  H.  Burnett  secured  a 
gold  medal  for  a  splendid  group  of  cut 
Carnations,  and  award  of  merit  for  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  Mikado,  a  hand¬ 
some  Carnation  of  a  curious  faded  purple 
shade.  A  first  prize  for  the  best  basket 
of  different  coloured  varieties  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  A.  F.  Paskett,  of  Groombridge, 
and  silver-gilt  medals  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Dut¬ 
ton  and  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  for  the 
best  group  of  Carnations.  The  exhibits 
numbered  at  least  100  more  than  in 
March  of  last  year,  and  the  show  in  every 
way  indicated  that  the  Carnation  is 
rapidly  growing  in  popularity.  The  Win¬ 
ter-Flowering  Carnation  Society,  under 
the  able  hon.  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Hay¬ 
ward  Mathias,  is  making  great  headway, 
and  to  it  the  numerous  admirers  of  this 
charming  flower  are  much  indebted. 


Mowing  Machines. 

These  are  probably  as  numerous  and 
indispensable  as  sewing  machines,  and 
the  time  being  close  at  hand  for  their  use 
again,  they  should  forthwith  have  a 
general  “rub  up,”  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  first  suitable  mowing  day. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  will-be  user 
(or  at  least  his  superior)  to  make  him¬ 
self  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail 
of  his  machine.  Such  a  knowledge  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  as  the  season 
advances,  for  it  rarely  happens  but  that 
some  little  thing  gets  out  of  place,  and 
so  being  able  to  adjust  the  various  screws 
and  chains,  etc.,  is  very  helpful.  Draw, 
clean,  and  replace  all  principal  screws. 
Have  the  knives  sharpened  by  a  com¬ 
petent  hand,  or  procure  a  “sharpener” 
and  do  the  work  yourself.  Cleanliness 
and  sharp  knives  are  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  points  if  you  wish  an  easy  work¬ 
ing  machine. 

Highgate.  C.  J. 


A  Sweet-Scented  Hanging  Plant. 

The  choice  of  really  good  hanging 
plants  is  none  too  great,  and  of  sweet- 
scented,  there  are  very  few.  One,  there¬ 
fore.  the  more  readily  recommends  a 
really  choice  one  to  be  found  in  Micro- 
meria  Do.uglasii.  Like  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  genus,  there  is  nothing  strik¬ 
ing  about  the  plant ;  it  is  evergreen,  and 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  Lysimachia 
Nummularia.  The  flowers  are  insignifi¬ 
cant,  and  the  charm  of  the  plant  lies  in 
the  sweetly  scented  foliage.  The  scent 
is  unique,  but  when  I  say  that  for  aroma, 
this  graceful  trailing  plant  can  vie  with 
••he  sweet-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citrio- 
dora),  I  have  said  enough.  The  plant  is 
suitable  for  conservatory  or  window  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil. 

C.  C. 


Carrots  for  Exhibition. 

In  growing  Carrots  for  exhibition,  two 
of  the  important  points  are  good  shape 
and  size.  I  find  a  very  good  plan  is  the 
following,  viz.,  when  the  seedlings  are 
ready  to  transplant  from  the  seedling  bed 
to  the  permanent  quarters,  prepare  that 
bed  as  follows  :  When  trenching  the  bed, 
put  all  the  nutriment  into  the  bottom  spit 
and  the  top  sandy  and  indifferent.  Plant 
the  seedlings  1  ft.  apart  all  ways,  and 
keep  well  watered  and  hoed.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  putting  all  the  nutriment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  is  obvious,  as  the  tap¬ 
root  of  the  Carrot  goes  straight  down  and 
forms  a  good  shaped  and  sited  Carrot. 
On  the  other  .hand,  if  the  top  spit  and 
bottom  spit  are  equally  good,  the  Carrot 
is  likely  to  fork,  that  is,  have  several.tap- 
roots,  which,  of  course,  spoils  it  for  ex¬ 
hibition. 

Rvde.  G.  W.  W, 


Good  Fern  for  a  Room. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  Ferns  for  a 
room  is  the  miniature  tree  fern  Lomaria 
gibba,  a  handsome  plant  even  when  quite 
small,  and  this  Fern  will  grow  in  a  room 
from  year  to  year  if  carefully  watered  and 
kept  free  from  blights.  Thrip  is  its 
greatest  insect  enemy,  and  this  pest  is 
likely  to  attack  it  if  its  roots  are  kept  too 
dry,  especially  in  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere. 

The  pot  should  be  immersed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  pan  of  lukewarm  water  once 
a  week  to  ensure  a  thorough  soaking  of 
the  roots,  and  also  supplied  with  tepid 
water  whenever  the  surface  soil  is  dry. 
The  fronds  may  be  sponged  with  warm 
water,  to  which  a  little  soft  soap  or  in¬ 
secticide  can  be  added  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  blight,  for  the  flat  fronds  are 
more  easily  trashed  than  the  lace-like 
fronds  of  the  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Hamilton,  N.B.  J.  M.  T. 


A  Useful  Shelter. 

After  having  lost  my  outdoor  Cucum¬ 
ber  plants  year  after  year  through  the 
cold  weather  soon  after  they  were  planted 
outdoors  in  the  early  summer  and  not 
having  any  handlights  to  protect  them 
with,  I  have  at  last  found  a  good  way  to 
protect  them  which  I  hope  may  be  of  use 
to  other  amateurs.  This  is  the  plan  I 
adopt.  Scoop  out  a  hole  in  the  earth 
about  4  in.  deep  and  lay  the  soil,  which 
is  scooped  out,  around  the  edge  of  the 
hole  also  about  the  depth  of  4  in.,  mak¬ 
ing  8  in.  in  all.  Now  get  a  piece  of  glass 
large  enough  to  lay  right  across  it.  It 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  glass 
slopes  gently  to  the  south  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  plants  beneath  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sunshine.  Air  should  be 
given  on  hot  days  and  the  glass  entirely 
removed  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer. 

Canterbury.  E.  Miles.* 


Artificial  Manures. 

Many  articles  appear  in  the  gardening 
journals  recommending  the  use  of  some 
artificial  manure  to  be  applied  either  pre¬ 
vious  to  planting  or  during  the  growing 
season.  Amateurs  who  wish  to  get  tip¬ 
top  returns  readily  go  to  their  local  seeds¬ 
man,  who,  unless  he  be  a  fully  competent 
and  careful  person,  may  in  a  moment  of 
distraction,  or  through  the  agency  of  an 
ignorant  man,  supply  quite  another  thing 
to  that  asked  for,  which  the  purchaser, 
not  knowing  one  from  another,  readily 
applies,  only  perhaps  with  injurious,  in¬ 
stead  of  beneficial  results. 

Having  suffered  from  such  an  incident 
I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  append  a 
slight  description  of  the  chief  artificials 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  distinguish 
one  from  another. 

Basic  Slag. — Very  fine,  the  colour  of 
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dust ;  may  be  known  by  its  weighty  na- 
ure. 

Superphosphate. — Much  lighter  in  col- 
)ur  and  weight,  and  has  a  distinct  and 
disagreeable  smell. 

Sulphate  of  Potash. — Light  drab  or 
irick  dust  colour,  and  practically  odour- 
iess. 

These  are  all  fine  powders,  and  soft  to 
:he  touch. 

Kainit. — A  mixture  of  bright  red  and 
dirty  white  particles,  resembling  red 
jranite  ground  to  the  texture  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Lumps  of 
duish-tinted,  fine  grained,  soda-like  sub¬ 
stance. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — Much  coarser  looking 
han  the  above,  and  lacks  the  blue  tint. 

R.  J.  Taylor. 

Worcester. 
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ImposUd  QuchUs. 

Large  consignments  of  these  delectable 
and  fascinating  plants  reach  London 
, -eariv.  They  can,  therefore,  be  obtained 
3y  anyone  for  a  reasonable  outlay.  When 
3uving  imported  Orchids  it  is  essential 
.0  "observe  the  last  matured  pseudo-bulbs 
ire  strong  and  healthy,  bearing  at  their 
rase  strong,  healthy,  dormant  eyes,  as 
:hev  are  known.  Immediately  they  are 
received  cut  away  all  old  and  diseased 
parts.  Afterwards  give  them  a  good 
washing  in  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap 
md  water  to  exterminate  insects.  To 
induce  them  to  start  into  growth  lay'  them 
an  their  sides  on  the  shell  or  shingle  in 
the  stove  house,  covering  the  roots  with 
lamp  sphagnum  moss.  When  they  com¬ 
mence  to  grow  place  them  into  the 
smallest  receptacle  possible,  using  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  fibrous  peat,  half- 
rotted  oak  leaves,  and  sphagnum  moss ; 
pot  firmly. 

L.  S.  Small. 

Beckenham. 
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HOW  TO  PLANT 

\  Moon-Shaped  Bed. 

Light  colours  would  be  most  appro¬ 
priate  in  a  bed  of  this  design,  and  as  the 
'ong  ends  would  not  be  very  wide,  it 
would  also  be  appropriate  and  convenient 
to  use  only  dwarf  plants.  If  the  bed  is 
of  fair  size,  it  could  be  planted  with 
Pelargonium  Flower  of  Spring,  an  up¬ 
right  variety  of  bushy  habit  with  broad 


A  Moor.- shaped  Bed. 


silvery  white  edging  to  the  leaves.  An 
edging  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca 
would  make  a  suitable  finish. 

Some  growers’  fancy  might  run  upon 
tvhite  Violas,  and  if  so,  it  could  be  edged 
with  Echeveria.  This  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  bed  of  smaller  size  than  where 
Pelargoniums  are  used.  A  hardy  plant 
could  also  be  advantageously  employed, 
such  as  Snow  in  Summer  (Cerastium  to- 
mentosum)  with  or  without  an  edging. 


Beet  — 

Blood  Red. 

Garden  Beet  is  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions,  namely,  long-rooted  Beet  and  short 
or  Turnip-rooted  Beet,  the  last  named 
being  chiefly  grown  for  the  earliest  sup¬ 
plies.  Blood  Red  is  a  very  handsome  root 
when  care  has  been  taken  to  properly 
prepare  the  soil  in  which  it  is  to  be  grown. 
The  specimen  photographed  was  fully 
18  in.  long,  and  the  usable  portion  about 


! 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Beet  Blood  Red, 


6  in.  It  may  be  described  as  a  variety 
of  medium  size,  of  good  shape  under  or¬ 
dinary  good  garden  cultivation.  It  is 
therefore  of  first-class  merit  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  when  intended  for  that  the 
careful  cultivator  will  take  care  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  which  should  be 
trenched  or  double-dug  to  a  depth  of 
18  in.  The  flesh  is  of  the  richest  dark 
crimson  red  colour,  and  the  flavour  first 
class.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dark  crimson, 
so  that  plants  may  be  employed  in  the 
flower  garden  where  something  with  dark 
foliage  is  required  to  produce  a  contrast 
in  the  colour  of  the  foliage. 

Large  roots  of  Beet  are  undesirable  for 
table  purposes,  as  they  become  coarse  in 
quality  and  more  resemble  Mangel- 
Wurzel  than  the  compact  roots  and  rich 
flavour  of  the  fine  strains  of  Beet  now  at 
the  command  of  the  cultivator.  The  soil 
should  be  light  and  sandy  if  possible,  and 
well  enriched  by  manure  which  has  been 
applied  to  some  previous  crop.  To  coun¬ 
teract  any  tendency  to  coarseness  which  a 
rich  soil  may  encourage  it  is  necessary 
to  sow  Beet  rather  late  in  spring,  say  for 
the  main  crop  some  time  between  the  end 
of  April  and  the  end  of  May.  This  gives 
the  roots  a  shorter  season,  and  the  sink¬ 
ing  temperature  in  autumn  induces  them 
to  ripen  off  before  they  get  too  large. 
The  roots  may  then  be  stored  in  sand  in  a 
shed,  where  they  may  be  otherwise 
covered  up  if  necessary  to  exclude  frost. 
The  roots  should  be  carefully  dug  up, 
avoiding  all  injury  to  the  skin  which 
would  allow  the  root  to  lose  in  colour  by 
the  escape  of  the  juice.  Beetroot  should 
also  be  boiled  entire  for  the  same  reason. 
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HOW  TO  PLANT 

A  Curved  Bed. 

If  variation  is  desired  upon  the  oblong 
bed  it  can  be  rounded  at  the  ends  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  pattern.  I* 
might  also  be  curved,  as  this  form  occa¬ 
sionally  fits  well  in  as  a  single  bed  in  a 
garden  in  a  position  where  its  curved  out¬ 
line  would  be  most  effective  as  seen  from 


some  door  or  window  of  the  dwelling 
house.  If  of  some  size  it  should  be  at  a 
distance  and  would  still  be  effective. 

A  line  of  Cannas  could  be  planted 
along  the  centre,  as  the  fine  foliage  has 
always  a  telling  effect  whether  in  bloom 
or  not.  A  complete  line  of  Zinnias  en¬ 
closing  the  Cannas  would  answer  well. 
The  best  double  strain  should  be  secured, 
and  strong  healthy  plants  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  bold  design  of  this  character. 
An  edging  of  white  Pansies  or  Violas 
would  complete  this  bed. 
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Nettle  sprouts  have  been  recently  sold 
at  a  remunerative  price  by  a  West  Lon¬ 
don  greengrocer, 
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Bdifopial. 


“  latest,  Kobbi*.” 

The  well-known  and  enthusiastic  flor¬ 
ists,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Goodwin,  have  lately  gone  into  partner¬ 
ship  as  bulb  growers  at  Blakebrook,  Kid¬ 
derminster,  Worcestershire,  and  have  sig¬ 
nalised  their  commencement  by  the  issue 
of  a' pamphlet  on  how  to  raise  Daffodils 
from  seed,  with  a  list  of  the  finest  varie¬ 
ties.  Much  has  been  written  about  Daffo¬ 
dils  from  one  point  of  view  or  another, 
but  least  of  all,  perhaps,  about  seedlings 
and  how  to  raise  them.  Anyway,  they 
have  got  together  a  considerable  amount 
of  information,  giving  the  history  of  the. 
subject  from  various  notable  writers  on 
gardening  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  present. 

The  Daffodil  appears  to  have  been  first 
described  by  Theophrastus  several  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Our  own  writers,  John  Gerard  and  John 
Parkinson,  had  much  to  say  about  Daffo¬ 
dils  in  their  London  suburban  gardens. 
It  would  appear  that  John  Parkinson- was 
the  first  to  raise  and  bloom  a  seedling. 
This  flowered  in  1618,  and  he  named  it 
the  Great  Double  Yellow  Spanish  Bastard 
Daffodil,  giving  also  a  Latin  name.  The 
testimony  of  various  other  early  writers 
on  gardening  is  also  recorded  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Daffodils,  including  Miller, 
Dean  Herbert,  Edward  Leeds,  John  Hors- 
field,  William  Backhouse,  and  the  Rev. 
George  Herbert  Engleheart,  which  brings 
us  down  to  a  living  raiser.  The  known 
history  of  several  fine  varieties  also  leads 
the  authors  to  . make  mention  of  work  that 
has  been  done  on  the  Continent  by  raisers 
of  Daffodils.  .  *  • 

The  authors,  after  dealing  with  the 
general  history  of  the  Daffodil  in  this 
way,  proceed  to  give  the  history  of  each 


section  and  sub-section,  mentioning  the 
most  suitable  varieties  that  have  been 
used  or  should  be  used  in  the  raising  of 
new  varieties.  For  instance,  under  the 
heading  of  self  yellow  trumpet  Daffodils, 
mention  is  made  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil, 
Golden  Bell,  Gold  Cup,  Felicity,  Golden 
Spur,  Henry  Irving,  Santa  Maria,  King 
Alfred,  Maximus,  Emperor,  Monarch, 
and  various  others  of  the  most  handsome 
Daffodils  to  grow,  or  which  can  be  used 
with  the  object  of  procuring  something 
better  than  we  already  have. 

We  have  frequently  seen  the  exhibits 
of  these  enthusiastic  amateur  growers, 
and  now  that  they  have  commenced  trad¬ 
ing  on  their  own  account,  they  have  left 
the  role  of  amateurs,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will  prove  equally  successful 
growers  as  hitherto. 
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VARIATION  UPON 

Oblong  Beds. 


HINTS  ON  PLANTING. 


Oblong  beds,  like  circles  and  squares, 
when  too  frequently  employed  in  a  gar¬ 
den  become  monotonous.  The  desire  may 
be  to  obtain  beds  of  fair  size  to  hold  a 
good  many  flowers.  Such  beds,  however, 
need  not  be  rectangular,  as -the  accom¬ 
panying  plan  will  show.  We  have  made 
two  oblong  beds,  having  different  ends 
merely  to  show  the  possibilities,  but  those 
who  like  to  lay  out  any  similar  plan  in 
their  garden  can  adopt  the  type  of  bed 
which  they  like  best.  The  middle  bed  on 
the  left-hand  side  is  concave  at  the  ends. 
That  on  the  fight  has  convex  ends.  These 
curves  are,  indeed,  the  segments  of  a 
circle,  and  the  small  beds  at  the  ends 
correspond  to  the  curve  of  the  middle  bed. 
Either  of  these  beds  may  be  used  sepa¬ 
rately  if  desired  in  the  garden. 

The  oblong  bed  on  the  left  may  be 
planted  with  Pentstemons  and  that  on  the 
right  with  late-flowering  Phloxes.  Both 
of  these  beds  may  be  edged  with  Sedum 
spectabile,  and  if  a  light  edging  rather 
than  a  heavy  one  is  desired  each  plant 
may  consist  of  a  single  crown.  Indeed, 
when  the  summer  is  half  over  and  the 


Sedum  has  made  some  growth,  the  tops 
can  be  taken  off  and  inserted  as  cuttings 
round  the  edges  of  these  two  beds.  The\ 
will  not  only  take  root  but  will  bloom  at 
the  usual  season. 

Two  of  the  small  beds  may  be  filled 
with  scarlet  tuberous  Begonias,  the  single 
varieties  being  best  for  bedding.  These, 
two  may  be  edged  with  white  Lobelia! 
The  other  two  small  beds  could  be  filled 
with  Verbena  venosa  edged  with  dwarl 
blue  Ageratum.  The  pairs  of  beds  might 
be  selected  diagonally  across  me  plan  foi 
the  Begonias.  Those  who  have  plenty  01 
tubers  could  even  plant  two  of  these  small 
beds  with  a  single  scarlet  variety,  and  th; 
other  two  with  a  rose  variety. 

-— ♦♦♦ 

Stag’s-horn 

Rockfoil 


(Saxifraga  trifurcata  ceratophylla). 


( See  illustration  f.  283.) 

The  ordinary  form  of  S.  trifurcata  i; 
a  free-growing  and  vigorous  plant  of  sub- 
shrubby  habit  in  the  eyes  of  the  botanist 
— in  other  words,  the  stems  are  persistent 
and  wiry.  This  makes  them  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  root  than  those  with 
softer  stems,  but  after  it  has  once  been 
established  it  grows  rapidly  and  soon 
covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground. 

The  variety  under  notice  is  of  much 
more  dense  and  compact  habit,  with  more 
decidedly  woody  twigs.  The  leaves  are 
also  more  divided,  rigid,  and  as  their 
segments  diverge  to  the  right  and  left, 
they  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  tine; 
of  a  stag’s  horn  ;  hence  the  popular  name. 

When  once  established  in  the  open 
ground  this  makes  a  fair  amount  ol 
growth  in  a  season,  and  in  the  course  ot 
a  year  forms  a  good-sized,  compact  patch 
from  which  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
June  rather  later  than  the  type. 

It  is,  therefore,  valuable  for  forming 
a  succession.  Both  of  them  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  whichever  might  be  preferred 
would  depend  upon  how  they  succeed  in 
the  garden  of  the  cultivator.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy,  but  delight  in  plenty  ol 
light  and  air  with  a  good  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  during  the  summer  season. 

Most  mountain  plants  enjoy  plenty  ot 
moisture,  though  they  should  be  freely 
exposed  to  light  and  air  and  to  be  kept 
cool  rather  than  planted  in  dry  and  sunny 
situations.  Even  during  the  last  season 
many  of  these  mountain  plants  felt  the 
effects  of  being  planted  in  a  dry  situa¬ 
tion.  In  their  native  homes  they  keep 
fresh  all  through  the  summer.  Judging 
from  these  facts  the  grower  should  always 
select  a  cool  situation  which  will  re¬ 
main  fairly  moist  during  the  summer  or 
hold  the  water  which  mayr  be  applied 
artificially.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
good-sized  trusses  well  above  the  foliage, 
are  pure  white,  and  ver\r  effective  when 
large  patches  are  grown.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  means  of  cuttings  during 
the  early  part  of  summer.  They  may  be 
put  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  handlight 
until  rooted,  but  after  that  they  should 
be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
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Sweet  Peas. 


WORK  FOR  APRIL. 


In  the  1908  Sweet  Pea  Annual,  replies 
are  given  by  various  growers  to  several 
questions  as  to  methods  of  culture,  etc. 
Enemies  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Many  readers  will  be  surprised  to  know 
that  some  of  the  growers  seem  to  have  no 
trouble  whatever  from  insect  or  other 
pests.  As  there  are  many  who  are  in  a 
far  less  enviable  position,  and  as  it  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  Peas  have 
not  made  much  growth,  that  the  enemies 
of  the  plants  are  most  to  be  feared,  some 
little '  discussion  on  this  subject  should 
be  useful. 

The  Cat. 

The  largest  enemy  that  most  readers 
will  have  to  circumvent  is  the  domestic 
cat.  When  battling  with  slugs  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  take  the  enemy’s  life,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article  it  will  be 
assumed  that  against  cats  this  course  will 
not  be  adopted,  althoueh  there  are  gar¬ 
deners,  who,  in  their  confidential  mo¬ 
ments,  may  whisper  dark  tales  of  blood 
and  poison. 

The  best  method  of  overcoming  the  cat's 
propensity  to  scratch  up  the  newly- 
planted  seedlings  is  to  cover  them  with 
wire  or  tanned  (fish)  netting.  This  also 
serves  to  keep  the  birds  off.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  galvanized  iron  wire  guards,  as  sold 
all  over  the  country,  can  be  used,  the 
only  drawback  being  that  for  seedlings 
planted  out  from  pots  there  is  hardly 
enough  room  underneath.  To  use 


tanned  netting,  a  rough  framework  of 
wood  should  be  used  to  stretch  it  over. 

Another  way  of  keeping  cats  from  the 
plants  is  to  put  sticks  in  the  ground  round 
the  plants.  Prickly  rose  prunings  answer 
this  purpose  very  well.  Strong  thread 
stretched  firmly  is  another  safeguard  from 
cats. 

To  Ward  off  Birds. 

In  addition  to  the  protections  from  birds 
already  mentioned,  that  of  cotton  or 
thread  stretched  by  the  sides  and  over 
the  rows  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  is  easily  used  and  per¬ 
fectly  efficient.  In  districts  where  birds 
are  very  active,  two  runs  of  thread  may 
not  be  sufficient,  and  four  or  six  should 
be  used.  The  cotton  or  thread  should  be 
stretched  taut 

Slugs. 

Some  gardens  are  infested  by  slugs,  and 
when  plants  are  growing,  there  is  no 
wholesale  means  of  destruction  for  them, 
but  they  must  be  dealt  with  singly.  A 
gardener  armed  with  a  lantern  on  a  warm 
damp  evening  will  catch  them  at  work,  or 
bran  may  be  used  to  trap  them.  Cabbage 
leaves  left  near  the  rows  are  also  a  good 
trap  and  may  be  examined  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Where  insect  pests  are  very  numerous, 
the  best  means  of  destruction  is  gas  lime, 
but  this  can  only  be  used  when  the  land 
is  vacant.  Vaporite  is  an  alternative. 


The  Pea  Weevil. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  its  attacks  may 
have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  birds  or 
slugs,  the  Pea  Weevil  is  a  foe  that  may 
not  be  very  well  known  to  many  readers, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  that  is  by 
no  means  uncommon.  It  is  a  dull 
brownish  insect,  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  The  first  signs  of  its  presence 
that  will  be  noted  are  the  little  scallops 
that  it  eats  in  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Sweet  Peas. 

If  the  presence  of  this  foe  is  suspected, 
the  plants  should  be  visited  at  night  with 
a  lantern,  when  the  weevils  may  be  seen 
feeding.  Those  who  suffer  from  its  at¬ 
tacks  should  write  to  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  a  pamphlet  which  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  life  history  of  the  creature. 
Not  only  is  this  pamphlet  sent  post  free, 
but  the  Paternal  Government  does  not 
even  require  letters  of  applications  to  be 
stamped. 

From  the  publication  referred  to  it  will 
be  gathered  that  dusting  with  lime  or  soot 
or  spraying  with  weak  mixtures  of  paraffin 
or  something  to  make  the  plants  distaste¬ 
ful  to  the  weevils  will  check  their  de¬ 
predations.  Pressing  the  earth  tightly 
and  firmly  close  round  the  plants  also 
keeps  them  off,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  plants  benefit  thereby. 

A  method  that  the  writer  has  adopted  is 
to  visit  the  plants  at  night  with  a  -lantern 
and  catch  all  the  insects  that  can  be  seen, 
and  drop  them  into  a  tin  of  paraffin.  At 
this  task  no  hesitation  must  be  displayed, 
or  the  weevils  will  be  certain  to  adopt 
their  practice  of  dropping  to  the  earth 
and  feigning  death. 

Although  during  the  early  stages,  the 
foliage  may  be  badly  eaten,  when  the 
plants  start  into  rapid  growth,  the  leaves 
above  a  foot  from  the  ground  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  touched,  but  unfortunately 
the  larvae  of  the  insect  also  feed  on  the 
plants,  in  this. case  the  roots  forming  the 
food.  Possibly  these  grubs  are  the  cause 
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of  much  unexplained  failure  of  Sweet 
Peas.  The  pamphlet  mentions  no  method 
of  relieving  attacked  roots,  but  in  this 
case  again  gas  lime  or  vaporite  applied 
when  the  land  is  bare  should  prove 
efficient. 

Sowing-  and  Planting  Out. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  seeds,  but 
they  should  now  go  in  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  most  districts,  also,  early  steps  should 
be  taken  to  place  in  their  permanent 
quarters  any  plants  raised  in  pots  or 
boxes.  When  the  plants  are  already  in 
the  ground  much  good  can  be  done  by 
frequently  hoeing  the  surface  and  thus 
keeping  it  loose. 

Sticking. 

Many  Sweet  Peas  will  now  be  requir¬ 
ing  their  supports,  and  no  delay  should 
be  made  in  supplying  this  want.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  the  ordinary  Pea 
sticks,  but  in  some  districts  these  are 
inconvenient,  expensive,  or  unobtainable. 
Of  substitutes,  the  best  is  wire  netting. 
This  year’s  Sweet  Pea  Annual  contains 
a  description  of  the  use  of  this  material 
on  a  large  scale  at  Messrs.  Bath’s  Floral 
Farms  at  Wisbech.  Creosoted  Deal 
posts  are  used,  xo  ft.  apart,  and  are  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground  18  inches  deep. 
The  netting  is  nailed  to  these  supports 
and  is  stretched  as  taut  as  possible. 
Tanned  netting  may  be  used  in  place  of 
wire  netting.  As  a  rule  when  these  sup¬ 
ports  are  used  the  plants  need  some  twigs 
to  start  them  on  before  they  are  able  to 
take  hold  of  the  netting. 

Thinning  Out. 

The  commonest  fault  in  growing  Sweet 
Peas  is  to  grow  them  too  thickly.  At 
this  time  of  year  this  fault  can  be 
remedied  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to 
a  minimum  of  six  inches  apart.  Where 
they  are  grown  very  well  the  plants  can 
be  grown  eighteen  inches  apart  and  will 
yet  fill  the  row,  but  if  only  moderate  cul¬ 
ture  is  given  them  this  of  course  will  be 
loo  much.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
eight  inches  will  be  about  right. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 


Fruit  was  very  rare  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  Apples,  were 
then  not  less  than  one  or  two  shillings 
each ;  a  red  Rose,  two  shillings ;  and  a 
man  and  woman  received  eight  shillings 
and  fourpence  for  a  small  quantity  of 
Strawberries.  Cabbage,  Carrots,  etc., 
were  introduced  about  the  year  1547. 
Previous  to  this  period.  Queen  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  first  consort  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  she  wanted  a  salad,  was  compelled 
to  send  to  Holland  or  Flanders  . on  pur¬ 
pose.  About  this  time,  Apricots,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Pippins,  and  Artichokes  were  first 
cultivated.  Th,e  Currant  tree  came  from 
Zante,  and  was  planted  in  England,  A.D. 
x<n.3-  Cos  Lettuces  were  brought  from 
the  island  of  Cos,  near  Rhodes,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Pear,  the  Peach, 
the  Apricot,  and  the  Quince,  were  respec¬ 
tively  brought  into  Europe  from  Epirus, 
Carthage,  Armenia,  and  Syria,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  into  England.  Cherries  are  of  very 
ancient  date  with  us,  being  conveyed  into 
Britain  from  Rome,  A.D.  55.  Melons 
were  originally  brought  from  Armenia. 


Rock  gardens,  rather  than  the  word 
“  rockery,”  describes  best  the  sort  of  struc¬ 
ture  which  the  'writer  has  in  view.  Too 
frequently  the  novice  reverses  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  rock  and  soil,  if  the  latter  word  is 
used,  and  what  should  be  a  garden  be¬ 
comes  a  depository  of  dead  and  dying 
plants,  and  a  few  specimens  of  the 
hardiest  of  Sedums.  A  rock  garden  on 
the  other  hand,  should  have  large 
plateaus — or  pockets — of  goodly  depth  of 
decent  soils  suited  to  the  little  denizens 
which  are  committed  to  the  special  basin 
prepared  for  them,  the  stones  forming  the 
iimits  of  the  boundaries  of  any  one  special 
species.  Irregularity  adds  to  the  charm  of 
the  terraces  in  which  it  may  be  built,  and 
the  smaller  the  space  at  command  the 
more  can  be  made  of  it  than  in  any  other 
form  of  gardening,  for  on  the  slope  of  the 
rock  garden  more  flowers  can  find  a  habi¬ 
tation  than  upon  the  level  of  the  garden 
bed. 

A  Hobby  f or  Elderly  People. 

A  rock  garden,  moreover,  is  a  thing 
which  adapts  itself  not  only  to  limited 
space,  but  to  limited  means,  or  even  to 
limited  health.  While  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  as  advancing  years  cripple  one 
with  rheumatism,  or  during  convalescence 
after  the  influenza  fiend,  when  digging  is 
a  toil,  it  is  yet  possible  to  pursue  the 
favourite  hobby  by  preparing  one  at  a 
time  the  pockets  of  the  rock  garden.  In 
the  case  of  those  whose  strength  is  always 
indifferent,  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  bulbs  and. 
Primroses,  will  keep  the  rockery,  always 
charming  with  very  little  attention,  while 
the  stooping  is  reduced  to  a  minimum ; 
and  for  the  enthusiastic  gardener,  tender 
nurslings  and  rare  alpines  can  be  cos- 
setted  and  tempted  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  sheltered  crannies  of  suitable  soils. 

Rock  Plants  from  Seed. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  those  to  whom 
“expense  is  no  object,”  but  to  the  flower 
lover  whose  leisure  and  whose  purse  are 
both  somewhat  curtailed  that  the  writer 
would  commend  the  rock  garden,  whose 
denizens  may,  if  necessary,  be  raised  en¬ 
tirely  from  seed,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Alyssums,  Aubrietias,  Primroses,  Ionop- 
sidium  acaule,  Arabises,  Polyanthuses, 
Forget-me-nots,  Tagetes,  and  a  score  of 
others. 

The  person  of  limited  means,  however, 
remarks:  “Ah,  yes.  It  is  not  only  the 
stocking  of  the  rock  garden,  but  its  build¬ 
ing — more  especially  in  a  town  where 
small  gardens  and  a  love  of  flowers  do  most 
abound — which  has  to  be  considered. 
Why,  even  the  cheapest  burrs  work  out 
at  eight  to  ten  shillings  a  load  without 
cartage,  and  if  the  rockery  is  to  be  the 
feature  of  the  tiny  garden,  a  load  would 
not  go  far  towards  it,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  continue  the  little  perennial 
border,  though  it  does  take  a  lot  of  work 
to  keep  the  whole  length  looking  well.” 

Retorts  from  Gas  Works. 

It  is  to  the  town  dweller,  however,  that 
the  following  hint  will  most  appeal,  for 
it  is  to  him  that  the  broken  retorts  of  the 


gas-works,  in  their  soft  red  tints,  and  con¬ 
venient  sizes,  are  accessible ;  probably  if 
he  is  a  customer  he  can  have  them  for  the 
fetching,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  the  veriest 
trifle,  and  although  the  trend  is  to  value 
more  highly  what  one  has  to  pay  for,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  soft  tints  of  the 
retorts  are  far  better  as  a  background,  and 
far  more  artistic  into  the  bargain,  than 
the  spoilt  bricks  sold  as  “burrs”  for 
rockwork  purposes.  “Where  did  you  get 
such  lovely  stones  ?  ”  the  writer  has  been 
asked  more  than  once  by  a  casual  visitor. 

Hints  on  Planting. 

For  the  rock  garden  it  need  hardly  be 
said  an  open  sunny  position  is  most  tc 
be  desired,  but,  if  this  is  impossible,  there 
are  still  flowers  which  will  bloom  in  the 
shade — Primroses,  Auriculas,  Irises,  etc. 
among  them.  In  front  of  the  first,  oi 
ground-work  terrace,  a  large  space  for  t 
mass  of  low  growing  flowers  may  be  left, 
while  the  following  rock  plants  will  dc 
well  in  ordinary  soil : — Pinks  of  varioa. 
kinds  ;  Wallflowers  ;  Fritillaria  Meleagri.; : 
Campanulas  of  various  colours  and  kinds 
Veronica  prostrata,  which  has  such  pretq 
foliage  and  looks  green  and  charming  al 
the  year ;  Sun  Roses ;  Sedums ;  Saxi 
frages ;  Iris  stylosa ;  Narcissus  nanus  (tin) 
miniature  Daffodils  three  inches  high 
which  flower  in  the  open  in  February,  ant 
make  a  charming  spring  “pocket’’ 
Snowdrops,  Chionodoxas,  Crocuses,  whic! 
come,  too,  among  the  early  flowering  trea 
sures  for  the  rock  garden ;  Muscar 
azureus  (requiring  deep  sandy  loam  soil 
giving  a  brilliant  colour  which  is  not  t 
be  equalled ;  Heathers  that  flourish  i: 
sandy  soil,  and  a  sunny  position;  Viola 
preferring  soil  which  is  clayey  or  heavy 
tall  Foxglove  and  dwarf  Phlox,  whic 
add  grace  and  charm  to  the  environmen 
of  a  rock  garden  built  near  an  old  wall 
which  old  wall  itself  may  be  furnishe 
quickly  with  Wallflowers  and  Snap 
dragons,  planted  in  turfs  of  grass,  an 
leaving  them  to  do  their  own  seeding  late 
among  the  smaller  interstices. 

D.  Gedling. 

- f+4 - 

Prize  Money  Dispute. 

The  Leeds  Paxton  Society  were  recent! 
sued  by  an  exhibitor  at  one  of  their  shov 
for  the  sum  of  £3  IS-  6d.,  being  th 
amount  of  prize  money  which  had  bee 
awarded  to  him  at  the  show  for  an  e: 
hibit  of  Cauliflowers,  but  which  tf 
society  withheld  on  the  ground  that  tl 
exhibit  had  been  disqualified  on  tl 
ground  that  the  produce  shown  had  m 
been  grown  by  the  plaintiff.  A  clause 
the  rules  of  the  society  was  that  if  at 
matters  arise  not  dealt  with  in  these  rul 
.the  committee  have  full  power  to  de. 
with  same,  their  decision  to  be  fina1 
Counsel  for  the  defence  raised  a  leg. 
point,  urging  that  this  rule  put  the  ca: 
outside  his  Honour’s  jurisdiction.  Tl 
plaintiff  had  had  his  trial— before  tl 
committee.  His  Honour  upheld  the  0 
jection,  and  a  verdict  was  given  for  tl 
defendants. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Cutting  Back  Ivy. 

The  fences  and  other  surroundings  of  a 
flower  garden  must  be  maintained  in  good 
order,  as  well  as  the  borders  and  their  con¬ 
tents,  in  order  to  produce  a  pleasing  general 
effect.  It  is  a  suitable  time  now  to  cut  back 
Ivy  growing  on  buildings  and  low  walls. 
The  young  shoots,  which  will  quickly  grow 
at  this  season,  will  be  safe  from  injury  by 
frosts,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  wise  to 
trim  the  Ivy  too  soon,  as  when  cut  later 
the  new  shoots  will  look  fresh  and  pretty 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer. 

Ivy  which  is  cut  back  every  year  will  not 
require  much  foliage  being  clipped  off  now, 
but  that  whioh  has  been  neglected  for 
several  seasons  past  must  have  a  lot  of 
leaves  and  shoots  cut  off.  In  the  latter  case 
the  old  stems  will  be  bared  very  much  and 
the  wall  will  be  exposed,  but  this  severe 
cutting  back  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
the  plants,  as  the  longer  they  are  neglected 
the  more  straggling  and  untidy  they  be¬ 
come.  Fig.  1  Shows  how  the  cutting  must 
be  done.  That  portion  of  the  wall  shown 
at  A  is  represented  as  being  cut ;  the  part 
B  is  uncut,  and  also  at  C.  In  the  latter 
instance  the  coping  stone  is  partly  .covered 
with  Ivy;  this  must  be  cut  away  and  the 
stone  left  quite  bare. 

The  Lawns. 

Closely  examine  the  new  lawns,  and  where 
it  is^ound  that  some  places  are  rather  bare, 
>wing  to  bad  germination  of  the  grass  seeds, 
sow  more  seeds  forthwith  and  scatter  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  soil  on  them,  making  the 
surface  smooth  by  patting  it  gently  with  the 
sack  of  a  clean  spade. 

Also,  if  the  surface  generally  appears  to 
>e  rather  dry,  water  it  through  a  fine-rosed 
catering-can.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a 
lurry  to  cut  young  grasses  raised  from 
seeds ;  they  are,  as  yet,  very  loose  in  the 
■oil,  and  are  easily  damaged.  Leave  them 
o  grow  stronger — -to  reach  a  height  of  3  or 
\  in.  before  you  cut  them  with  a  sharp 
-■cythe,  not  a  machine. 
iewly-Laid  Turves. 

Watch  the  joints  between  these,  and  where 
.ny  be  found  open  forthwith  fill  them  with 
ine  soil.  Some  heavy,  clayey  loam,  dried 
nd  reduced  to  a  powder,  is  the  best  for  fili¬ 
ng  up  open  joints, 
stablished  Lawns. 


Fig-  /. — How  to  cut  Ivy.  A,  a  -portion  of 
the  Ivy  cut;  B  and  C,  portions  uncut. 


Fig.  2. — How  to  plant  Strawberry  plants. 
Rows  20  in.  apart;  plants  in  rows  18  in. 

apart. 


These  must  now  be  cut  regularly  with  a 
lachine.  The  roller  on  the  machine  will 
ow  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  roller, 
ut  a  light  brushing  with  a  besom  will  do 
ood.  Use  a  sharp-toothed  iron  rake  on 
lossy  lawns,  and  get  rid  of  as  much  moss 
|i  this  way  as  possible. 
d&ing;  Paths  and  Flower  Beds. 

This  work,  where  not  previously  done, 
tust  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible  now ; 
xcept^  where  beds  are  filled  with  spring- 
owering  plants;  in  such  cases,  the  cutting 
f  the  verges  may  be  left  un-til  the  beds  are 
|2ing  prepared  for  their  summer  occupants. 

edding  Plants. 

Continue  to  pot  al'l  rooted  cuttings  as  fast 
5  they  become  fit,  and  gradually  harden 
e  more  tender  kinds  by  placing  them  in 
ol  frames.  Zonal  Geraniums  and  similar 
inds  may  shortly  be  put  outside  under  a 
mporaiy  shelter. 


Fig.  3. — How  to  plant  Mint. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

Where  there  is  a  number  of  strong  plants 
growing  in  pots,  and  that  have  been  kept 
in  cool  quarters  throughout  the  winter,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  plant  them  at  once 
in  a  well-prepared  bed.  Though  the  re¬ 
sultant  crop  may  not  be  a  big  one,  it  will 
prove  useful.  Deeply  trench  the  ground, 
and,  if  poor,  mix  some  rotted  manure  with 
the  soil  and  one  peck  of  scot  to  a  rod  of 
ground. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  the  plants  should  be 
put  out  in  rows  20  in.  apart,  and  18  in.  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  Immediately  the 
planting  is  done  put  on  a  good  mulch  of 
littery  manure,  and  take  care  that  the  plants 
do  not  suffer  from  lack  of  water.  Make  the 
soil  firm  around  the  roots. 

Disbudding  Fruit  Trees. 

Continue  to  disbud  Peach,  Nectarine,  and 
Apricot  trees  trained  on  walls,  doing  this 
worjr  graduall}'.  See  last  week’s  calendar 
for  illustration  and  details. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Transplanting  Mint. 

Mint  is  indispensable  in  every  establish¬ 
ment,  and  should  be  well  treated.  But  old 
beds  are  rarely  disturbed,  with  the  result 
that  the  soil  becomes  impoverished  and  the 
growth  of  the  plants  weakened  in  propor¬ 
tion.  The  roots  permeate  the  soil  in  all 
directions  much  the  same  as  Couch  grass 
does,  and  the  only  way  to  renovate  the  plants 
is  to  take  the  roots  up  and  replant  the 
strongest  in  fresh  soil.  Mint  is  now  grow¬ 
ing  freely,  and  some  of  the  young  shoots 
will  be  destroyed  through  the  lifting  of  the 
plants,  but  this  does  not  matter,  as  new 
shoots  are  continually  growing  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time. 

The  sketch  A,  Fig.  3,  shows  how  to  place 
the  selected  roots  on  the  soil,  and  B  shows 
the  section  of  the  bed  with  the  Mint  roots 
laid  in  it.  They  should  be  covered  with 
about  3  in.  of  good  soil. 

Transplanting  Celery. 

The  white  varieties  are  the  best  for  early 
use,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  seedlings 
for  your  requirements  should  now  be 
pricked  out  in  deep  boxes,  or  in  a  bed  in  a 
frame.  I  prefer  to  put  them  in  boxes,  and 
then  they  are  handy  for  placing  on  a  shelf 
in  a' 'greenhouse  for  about  a  fortnight  before 
being  placed  in  the  cool  frame.  But  the 
next  time  the  young  plants  are  transplanted, 
I  like  to  put  them  in  a  bed  in  a  cold  frame, 
where  they  will  get  thoroughly  hardened 
prior  to  being  put  in  the  open  trenches.  Use 
a  light,  rich  compost. 

Vegetable  Marrows. 

Sturdy  seedlings  now  growing  in  small 
pots  should  be  repotted  into  6-in.  ones,  and 
kept  growing  steadily.  When  the  plants 
turn  yellow,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  either 
exposed  to  too  much  cold  air  or  the  roots 
are  suffering  through  being  confined  in  very 
small  pots.  These  plants  should  never  be 
neglected  before  they  are  put  In  their  sum¬ 
mer  quarters. 

Thinning  Spinach. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant,  like  those  of  many 
others,  are  often  sown  too  thickly;  so  that 
the  resultant  plants  require  thinning  .out  in 
order  to  obtain  large  succulent  leaves.  Thin 
out  the  plants  freely,  leaving  strong,  ones 
about  5  in.  apart. 

Dwarf,  and  Runner  Beans. 

A  fairly  large  sowing  of  both  kinds 
should  now  be  made,  taking  care  not  to  sow 
the  seeds  too  near  growing  crops,  of  Cab¬ 
bages  or  Cauliflowers,  as  the  roots  of  the 
latter  would  rob  the  Beans  of  much  nourish¬ 
ment. 
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Seeds  to  Sow. 

Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress,  Turnips, 
Peas,  Spinach  to  form  a  succession,,  and 
Beetroot. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Cinerarias. 

These  are  of  such  easy  culture  and  so 
interesting  withal  to  raise  from  seed,  if  only 
on  account  of  their  great  variety,  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  keep  plants  that  have 
done  flowering,  excepting,  of  course,  any 
double  or  extra-choice  variety  the  grower 
wishes  to  perpetuate.  Such  plants  should 
be  cut  down,  when  the  flowers  fade,  to 
within  4  or  5  in.  of  the  base,  and  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots.  Seed  sown  now 
will  produce  fine  plants  for  autumn  flower¬ 
ing.  'Cover  the  seed  pan  with  a  sheet  of 
glass,  and  place  in  a  shady  position  in  the 
greenhouse.  Prick  off  the  seedlings,  when 
of  sufficient  size,  to  other  pans  or  boxes,  or 
singly,  ii  preferred,  in  small  pots,  and  keep 
fairly  close  for  a  time  to  encourage  root 
formation.  By  and  bye,  when  the  cold 
frames  have  been  cleared  of  the  bedding 
plants,  and  all  danger  from  frost  is  over, 
the  pots  containing  these  young  plants  may 
be  placed  therein  for  the  summer  months. 
Repotting:  Azaleas. 

These  beautiful,  hard-wooded  shrubs,  and 
more  especially  the  very  popular  Azalea 
indica,  may  be  termed  stock  plants  in  the 
amateur’s  greenhouse,  and  several  should  be 
kept  with  a  view  to  a  succession  of  blossom. 
Plants  that  have  now  done  flowering  should 
have  all  seed-pods  removed,  and  any  strag¬ 
gling  or  over-crowded  branchlets  cut  back, 
to  ensure  symmetry  of  growth.  If  neces¬ 
sary  to  repot,  it  should  be  done  carefully, 
and  therein  to  a  great  measure  lies  the 
secret  of  future  success.  Remove  all  crocks 
and  such  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  unduly  disturbing  the  roots,  and  replace 
in  a  clean  pot,  in  a  compost  of  two  parts 
peat  and  one  part  each  of  fibrous  loam  and 
silver-sand.  Press  the  soil  down  firmly 
with  a  potting-stick,  as  loose  potting  allows 
the  water  to  drain  through  without  entirely 
saturating  the  roots.  One  other  point  to 
remember  is  to  have  the  surface  soil  sloping 
slightly  towards  the  edge  of  the  pot',  for 
should  water  collect  around  the  stem  it  is 
often  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  plant. 
Melon  Culture. 

These  luscious  fruits  prove  very  grateful 
to  the  palate  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
and  a  home-grown  supply  is  always  appre¬ 
ciated.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  now 
should  produce  fruit  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  Golden  Perfection  .and  Sutton’s  Ai 
are  good  varieties,  and  the  seeds  should  be 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots  nearly  filled 
with  fibrous  loam,  and  if  well  moistened, 
will  require  no  further  watering  until  they 
have  germinated.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  propagator  or  box  of 
fibre  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  covering  the 
same  with  a  sheet  of  glass.  ~  Treated  in  this 
manner,  good  plants  will  result  in  readiness 
for  planting  out  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
in  the  frames  which  will  then  be  empty, 
and,  if  desired,  some  may  be  retained  and 
planted  in  the  border  of  the  house. 
Propagating  Epiphyllums. 

A  collection  of  Cacti,  however  small,  is 
always  an  interesting  feature  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  none  are  more  popular  than  the 
Epiphvllum  or  Winter  Cactus.  During  the 
summer  months  they  can  dispense  with  the 
shelter  of  a  house,  but  a  temperature  of  55 
deg.  or  60  deg.  in  winter  is  desirable.  Cut¬ 
tings  taken  '.during  April,  of  last  year’s 
growth,  will  readily  strike  in  small  pots, 
say,  3  in.,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and 
pulverised  brick  rubble,  and  will  eventually 
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make  nice  hanging  or  basket  plants.  The 
cuttings  should  be  allowed  to  dry  for  a 
short  time  before  inserting^  and  instead  of 
placing  in  the  propagator,  as  is  usual  with 
cuttings,  they  will  succeed  better  if  placed 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  require  but 
little  water  till  active  growth  commences. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Plants  that  have  made  the  greenhouse  gay 
with  blossom  during  the  dull  months  of  the 
year  will  now  yield  cuttings  for  a  supply  of 
plants  to  bloom  next  autumn  and  winter. 
Cut  off  each  shoot  below  a  joint,  and  remove 
the  botitom^most  leaves.  Then  place  the 
slips  on  a  dry  shelf  for  a  few  hours  before 
inserting  in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil.  The 
old  plants  are  not  yet  done  with,  but  may 
be  retained,  trimmed  into  shape,  and 
watered  sparingly  until  new  shoots  appear. 
They  should  then  be  repotted  in  a  compost . 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  when 
established  give  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine, 
care  being  taken  to  remove  any  flower -buds 
that  may  appear  during  the  summer,  so  re¬ 
serving  the  full  energy  of  the  plant  for  its 
legitimate  blossoming  period. 

Greenhouse  Carnations. 

Tree  or  perpetual-flowering  Carnation  cut¬ 
tings  taken  early  in  the  year  should  now  be 
filling  the  pots  with  roots.  This  can  be 
ascertained  by  turning  them  carefully  out 
with  the  ball  of  earth  intact,  and,  if  roots 
are  visible,  they  are  ready  for  immediate 
“  potting  on.”  Allow  these  young  plants 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  to  ensure  sturdy 
growth;  firm  wood  and  short  joints  should 
be  the  aim  in  the  culture  of  these  indis¬ 
pensable  plants.  Somehow,  I  have  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  the  smooth-edged  varie¬ 
ties,  but  many  of  the  choicest  sorts  have 
serrated  edges,  and  any  amateur  starting  a 
collection-  should  see  them  in  bloom  and 
select  according  to  his  own  fancy.  Ha-rlo- 
warden,  that  finest  of  crimson  seifs,  should, 
however,  upon  no  account  be  omitted. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Thunias. 

This  genus  of  terrestrial,  deciduous 
Orchids  is  worthy  of  every  consideration 
from  amateurs  who  are  in  possession  of 
facilities,  such  as  a-  plant  stove  or  warm 
intermediate  house  temperature,  in  which  to 
grow  them.  The  plants  are  best  treated  by 
annual  repotting.  About  the  present  season 
of  the  year  the  young  growths  commence 
advancing  from  the  base  of  the  previous 
season’s  growth,  which  has  been  lying  dor¬ 
mant  since  the  leaves-  were  cast  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  last  year.  As  soon  as  these  young 
growths  have  advanced  about  an  inch  or  so 
in  length,  new  roots  are  emitted  from  the 
base;  it  is  when  in  this  state  that  repotting 
should  (be  attended  to.  The  plant  should  be 
carefully  turned  out  of  the  pot,  the  old  com¬ 
post  carefully  shaken  away,  and  -any  back 
growths  cut  away,  leaving  only  last  season’s 
growth  with  the  new  one  advancing  from  its 
base.  Having  seen  that  all  unnecessary  mat¬ 
ter  has  -been  removed,  a  stick  sufficiently 
large  to  secure  the  plant  in  position  should 
be  affixed  to  each  of  last  season’s  growth. 
This  will  serve  to  hold  the  plant  in  position 
until  such  time  as  the  new  -roots  may  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  in  the  fresh  potting  compost. 
The  size  of  the  pots  used  must  necessarily 
depend,  on  the  number  of  plants  that  are  to  be 
placed  in  each.  If  it  is  desired  to  grow 
only  a  single  plant  in  a  pot,  5  in.  or  6  in. 
pots  will  he  ample,  -but  the  plants  are  never 
so  effective  as-  when  massed  several  together 
in  a  pot,  so  that  when  in  bloom  they  make 
a  fine  specimen. 

The  pots  used  should  be  filled  to  about  one- 
third  their  depth  with  drainage,  either 
broken  crocks  or  chopped  bracken  roots.  The 
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material  we  use  consists  of  two  parts  fibrou? 
yellow  loam  and  the  remainder  of  broker 
peat  and  leaves  partly  decayed,  with  suffi 
cient  -sand  and  finely-broken  crocks  inter 
mixed  to  render  the  compost  porous. 

The  plants  should  now  be  placed  in  posi 
tion.  I  prefer  to  keep  them  about  half  ar 
inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  when  pottin; 
is  completed,  as  :it  gives  a  -better  opportunity 
oif  supplying  the  aroolt  moisture.  The  soi" 
should  be  carefully  worked  in  and  pressec 
moderately  firm,  yet  not  so  hard  but  tha 
the  roots  may  penetrate  freely  through  th< 
compost.  When  potting  is  completed  wate: 
with  rain  water,  taking  care  to  wet  the  com 
post  through.  The  plants  should  then  b< 
arranged  in  a  light  position  and  need  on! 
be  shaded,  after  they  become  established 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  A  grea 
deal  of  water  will  not  (be  required  at  first 
but  they  are  quick  rooting  and  soon  fill  th- 
pots  with  roots  ;  when  this  is  the  case  plent 
of  root  -moisture  is  necessary  and  a  littl 
weak  -cow  m-anure  water  will  be  found  bene 
ficial  just  before  the  flowers-  expand,  appliei 
about  onoe  a  week.  The  flowers  are  prc 
d-uced  from  -the  apex  of  the  new  growl 
when  the  latter  is  reaching  maturity. 

Red  spider  and  thrips  are  the  worst  in  sec 
pests  to  be  contended  with,  but  if  syringe- 
carefully  in  bright  weather  with  water  an 
occasionally  with  “  XL-A11  ”  wash  flies 
pests  may  be  kept  in  Check. 

Propagating:. 

To  increase  the  stock  of  Thunias  any  c 
the  old  plants’  Ibulbs  may  be  cut  into  length 
of  two  or  three  of  their  nodes  and  -inserte 
as  cuttings  -in  the  usual  way  in  a  compo- 
of  chopped  sphagnum  moss  and  silver  sane 
These  may  be  either  placed  in  a  propagatin 
case  or  in  a  moist  position  of  the  house  an 
kept  moist.  When  the  growths  from  the. 
have  advanced  sufficiently  long  to  emit  ne 
roots,  -they  should  then  be  potted  up  sepa 
ately  in  small  -pots,  and  every  encourag- 
ment  should  -be  given  to  develop  the  pseud- 
bulbs. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

Gardeners  on  Strike. 

Paris  gardeners  are  on  strike  and  d 
mand  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  redu 
tion  in  the  hours  of  labour.  The  men  a 
accused  of  resorting  to  acts  of  sabotage 
that  is,  damaging  their  employers’  pr 
perty.  .During  the  night  100  Rose  bush 
were  destroyed  at  Le  Perreux,  and 
shrubbery  was  also  devastated. 

Centenary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  ai 
Botanic  Society  of  Ghent. 

This  society  is  now  celebrating  its  ce 
tenarv,  the  exhibition  commencing  < 
25th  April  and  continuing  till  3rd  Ma 
The  schedule  of  the  exhibition  shows  th 
prizes  consisting  chiefly  of  gold,  silver-g: 
and  silver  medals,  are  offered  in  7 
classes.  The  last  class  is  meant  to  be 
repetition  of  the  first  exhibition  of  tl 
society  organised  .for  7th,  8th,  9th  ai 
10th  February,  1809.  This  includes 
large  number  of  plants  which  were  tb 
considered  rare,  or  amongst  the  mo 
difficult  to  cultivate.  Nevertheless,  it 
interesting  to  note  that  amongst  the 
were  many  well  known  plants,  such 
Arbutus  Unedo,  Camellia  japonica,  t. 
Cineraria,  Cyclamen  persicum,  Erica  h( 
bacea  the  Heliotrope,  Gardenia,  Olea 
der,  the  common  Rhododendron  pon 
cum,  the  China  Rose,  Reseda  arborescer 
which  was  probably  the  common  MigiKv 
ette  subjected  to  certain  cultural  tre: 
ment,  and  several  other  now  well-knot 
plants. 
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Useful  plower  Garden  Beds. 

/■ - \ 

HINTS  ON  PLANTING. 

( See  also  -pages  281  and  282;  also  the  Gardening  World  for  April  18th.) 


A  Four-Pointed  Bed. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  variant  from 
the  square  bed,  and  is  most  suitable  for 
dwarf  plants,  as  it  may  be  of  small  size 
and  the  long  points  cannot  be  of  any 


great  width,  unless,  indeed,  the  bed  is  a 
large  one.  Those  who  would  like  to  try 
their  hand  at  carpet  bedding  could  em¬ 
ploy  some  plants  of  dwarf  habit  that  are 
easy  to  raise  and  grow.  The  centre 
could  have  an  American  Aloe  of  a  size  to 
suit  the  bed,  or  an  Echeveria  gibiflora 
m'etallica.  This  could  be  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  Dell’s  Black  Beet  or  Iresine 
Lindeni  with  dark  purple  leaves.  The 
body  of  the  bed  could  then  be  filled  with 
seedling  plants  of  Tagetes  signata 
pumila  pinched  at  intervals,  so  as  to  keep 
it  down  to  a  height  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  The 
finely-cut,  light  green  leaves  are  very 
pretty.  An  edging  of  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca  would  finish  off  the  bed. 

- A*A - 

A  Circular  Bed. 

The  circular  bed  is  rather  too  common 
a  type,  but  it  has  its  uses  and  often  fits  in 
conveniently  in  designs.  They  may  be 
made  in  any  size  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  garden,  and  in  this  case  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
plan  of  laying  out  the  beds  before  they 
commence  planting.  The  lines  are,  of 
course,  first  drawn  at  the  proper  width 
for  the  plants  intended  to  be  grown.  The 
space  for  each  plant  should  be  measured 
off  with  a  measuring  rod.  The  owner  can 
then  tell  what  number  of  plants  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  taken  from  the  frames  or 
elsewhere,  so  that  only  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  need  be  brought  out.  This  system  of 
marking  also  induces  the  grower  to  pro¬ 
ceed  systematically  and  arrange  the 
plants  with  regularity,  so  that  the  bed 
may  have  a  well  regulated  appearance 
when  planting  is  finished.  A  trowel 
should  be  used  for  planting  as  being  most 


convenient  and  not  likely  to  undo  the 
markings. 

The  central  area  may  have  a  Castor 
Oil  plant  to  break  the  monotony  of,  a  flat 
bed.  A  healthy  specimen  should  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  it  will  completely  fill  the  area 
represented.  This  might,  "be  made  a 
Pelargonium  bed.  The  dark  line  round 
the  Castor  Oil  plant  could  be  filled  with 
the  largest  plants  of  some  white-flowered 
Pelargonium.  Old  plants  lifted  from  the 
beds  in  the  previous  autumn  would  suit 
this,  the  object  being  to  ^make  the  bed 
highest  in  the  centre.  This  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  line  of  some  pink  Pelar¬ 
gonium.  The  third  line  may  be  planted 
with  some  salmon-flowered  Pelargonium, 
such  as  Surprise.  The  fourth  line  may 
be  planted  with  the  scarlet  Pelargonium 
Paul  Crampel.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  darkest  colour  is  kept  on  the  outside 
•  of  the  bed,  gradually  becoming  paler  to¬ 
wards  the  centre. 

A  well-balanced  finish  to  this  bed  would 
be  a  double  edging,  the  inner  one  being 
Pelargonium  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  which 
has  yellow  foliage.  The  flowers  are  of  no 
importance,  and  usually  are  kept  off 
foliage  varieties.  The  outer  dotted  line 
could  be  planted  with  Pelargonium  Mme. 
Salleroi,  a  very  dwarf,  compact  growing 
variety  with  white  edges  to  the  leaves, 
and  which  has  never  been  known  to 
flower. 


A  Circular  Bed,  marked  out  for  the 
plants. 


An  Oblong  Bed. 

In  most  cases  we  are  in  favour  of  simple 
designs,  and  to  indicate  what  we  mean  by 
some -simple  combination  of  plants  and 
contrast  of  colours,  we  select  this  oblong 
bed  for  the. purpose.  After  raking  it  per¬ 
fectly  level  the  lines  should  be  drawn  for 
the  subjects  to  be  planted.  In  this  case, 
we  should  employ  Pelargonium  Mangle’s 
Variegated,  which  has  broad  white  edges 
to  the  leaves  and  is  only  of  moderate 
height,  seeing  that  the  branches  are  in¬ 
clined  to  spread  rather  than  stand  up. 
Every  alternate  marking  of  the -bed  could 
be  planted  with  this  variety  with  an  equal 


number  of  some  blue  Viola  between,  as 
the  blue  contrasts-  beautifully  with  the 
silver-white  edging  of  the  Pelargonium. 
The  Violas  spread  about  and  fill  all  the 
bare  spaces  on  the  ground,  and  their 
flowers,  just  show  amongst  the  leaves  of 
the  Pelargoniums.  Such  varieties  as 
Bluebell,  True  Blue,  Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  or  Archibald  Grant  might  be  em¬ 
ployed.  If  the  cultivator’s  taste  is  for 
.some  light  colour,  then  the  mauve  Maggie 
Mott  or  the  lavender  Kitty  Bel1  might  be 
employed.  A  simple  edge  of  blue  Lobelia 
would  make  a  suitable  finish  for  this  bed. 


An  Oblong  Bed,  marked  out  for  the 
plants. 


- AA¥ - 

A  Four-Coned  Bed. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  variation 
upon  a  square  bed,  lightening  up  what 
would  otherwise  be  very  formal.  The 
body  of  the  bed  in  the  centre  could  be 
planted  with  some  white  variety  of  tuber¬ 
ous-rooted  Begonia.  Two  of  the  angles 
or  points  could  be  planted  with  the 
fibrous-rooted  Begonia  Crimson  Gem  and 
the  other  two  with  Cor-al  Pink,  a  variety 
belonging  to  the  same  class.  If  the 
planter  had  a  sufficient  number  of  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias  he  could,  indeed,  plant 
the  whole  bed  of  Crimson  Gem,  which 
flowers  freely,  but  is  most  notable  for  the 
bronzy  Crimson  colour  of  the  foliage, 
which  is  always  telling  whether  we  get 
a  good  season  or  not. 

— AAA - 

School  Teachers’  Examination. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  an  examination  in  cottage  and  allot¬ 
ment  gardening  on  April  29th  in  as  many 
different  places  in  Great. Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  as  circumstances  may  demand. 
This  examination  is  intended  for  and  will 
be  confined  to  elementary  and  technical 
school  teachers. 
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Broad  Beans  and  their  Gulture. 


Although  Broad  Beans  (Faba  vulgaris) 
will  grow  and  thrive  in  almost  any  situ¬ 
ation  and  properly  worked  soil,  a  fairly' 
rich,  well-manured  loam  of  a  rather 
heavy  nature  is  the  best  and  most  suit¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  heavy  crops 
and  large,  well-filled  pods.  In  light  soils 
the  seed  must  be  sown  early',  as  plants 
from  seed  sown  late  in  the  season  in  such 
soils  are ■ very  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
black  fly  or  Bean  blight,  which  invariably 
spoils  the  crop.  Where  successional  sup¬ 
plies  of  this  vegetable  are  required,  seed 
must  be  sown  at  intervals  of  about  three 
weeks  from  early  February  to  the  end  of 
March,  that  portion  of  the  garden  where 
the  soil  is  the  heaviest  being  reserved  for 
the  late  sown  seed. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  in 
double  rows,  the  drills  for  early  varieties 
being  placed  two  feet  apart  and  for  the 
later  sorts  two  feet  six  inches  apart.  The 
drills  should  be  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  each  seed  be  placed  separately  in 
position,  chequerwise  and  four  inches 


apart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketches,  and  never  be  sown 
broadcast  or  too  thickly',  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  When  the  young  plants  have 
grown  to  a  height  of  six  or  seven  inches 
the  hoe  should  be  brought  into  use,  and 
some  soil  drawn  up  to  the  stems  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  and  if  the  situation  is  very 
open  and  exposed,  stakes  should  be  driven 
into  the  ground  about  six  feet  apart  and 
a  line  of  cord  fixed  up  each  side  of  each 
row  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  to 
support  the  plants  and  prevent  damage 
or  breakage  by  the  wind. 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  set  and  the 
embryo  pods  formed,  the  tops  of  the 
plants  should  be  pinched  off,  as,  not  only 
does  this  assist  the  pods  in  swelling,  but 
it  also  acts  as  a  preventative  against  at¬ 
tacks  of  black  fly,  also  known  as  Bean 
blight  and  dolphin  •  fly,  this  pest  fre¬ 
quently  being  very  troublesome.  The 
blight  makes  its  appearance  at  the  top  of 
the  plants  and  works  its  way  downwards, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  if  not  checked 


Broad  Beans. 


1,  The  right  way  to  sow  the  seed ;  2,  the  wrong  way;  3,  a  troublesome  -pest — black  fly 
or  Bean  blight;  4,  the  male  fly  (magnified) ;  5,  the  -female  fly  (magnified). 


at  an  early  stage  the  crop  is  often  com¬ 
pletely  ruined.  Infested  tops  of  the 
plants  should  be  burnt  or  otherwise  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  useful  remedy  for  black  fly  is 
to  dip  the  tops  of  the  plants  in  soft  soap 
solution  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of 
soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  the 
mixture  being  allowed  to  cool  before  be¬ 
ing  used. 

ORTUS. 

- - 

Justice’s  Shop  Sign. 

Mr.  Henry  Rumsey,  a  seed  merchant 
of  Great  Dunmow,  who  has  been  created 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Essex,  has  had 
the  description  of  his  calling  over  his 
shop  painted  out,  and  the  following  in¬ 
scription  in  bold  letters  substituted  :  “  He 
that  cannot  forgive  others  breaks  the 
bridge  over  which  he  himself  must  pass, 
for  every  man  hath  need  to  be  forgiven. 
— Lord  Herbert.” 

The  Apple. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Apple  is  greater 
than  would  be  imagined  by  many.  It'  is 
spoken  of  by  Homer  as  having  existed  in 
the  gardens  of  Alcinous  and  of  Laertes, 
and  was  a  favourite  fruit  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  fully  appreciated  its  dietetic 
properties.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Crab-apple  found  in  hedges,  and  we 
have  no  certain  means  of  ascertaining  at 
what  period  it  was  first  cultivated  and 
began  to  acquire  the  sweetness  which  is 
so  characteristic  in  its  domesticated  state. 

A  Hyacinth  Which  Hinders  Navigation. 

Many  photographs  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  says  the  “Morning  Post,”  to  show 
the  spread  of  the  pretty  water  Hyacinth, 
the  Pontederia  crassipes,  which  some  en¬ 
thusiast,  who  is  content  to  remain  in  ob¬ 
scurity,  imported  from  South  America 
into  Florida  some  years  ago.  The  plant 
has  so  taken  possession  of  the  waterways 
of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Florida  as 
seriously  to  impede  navigation.  A  search 
is  being  made  for  some  natural  enemy  of 
the  flower.  A  parasitic  fungoid  growth  is. 
known  to  exist  which  attacks  the  Hya¬ 
cinth  leaves  from  below,  forming  concen¬ 
tric  circles  and  at  last  killing  them.  It 
is  at  present  the  subject  of  investigation. 

Higher  Education  in  Essex. 

The  report  and  handbook  of  the  Essex 
Education  Committee  for  1907  is  now  on 
our  table,  and  shows  how  useful  it  may  be 
to  students  on  any  subject  in  different 
parts  of  that  county.  The  Central 
Laboratories  are,  of  course,  at  Chelms¬ 
ford,  and  there  agriculture,  chemistry, 
biology,  horticulture,  dairy  schools,  in¬ 
struction  on  poultry  keeping  are  to  be 
found,  while  the  garden  attached  to  the 
School  of  Horticulture  is  in  charge  of 
two  gardeners.  During  the  y'ear  three 
courses  of  instruction  of  three  weeks 
duration  and  one  course  of  four  weeks 
are  given  on  the  science  and  practice  of 
horticulture,  including,  of  course,  the  in¬ 
struction  relating  to  fruit,  vegetables  anci 
flowers.  These  four  courses  are  made  to 
extend  over  a  year,  while  an  examinatior 
is  held  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  course. 
The  students  are  also  expected  to  si 
for  the  examination  of  the  R.H.S.  Al¬ 
ready  a  large  number  of  persons  art1 
qualified  to  take  classes  for  local  commit¬ 
tees  in  the  county  through  the  exertion; 
of  the  central  authority  at  Chelmsford. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
CVorld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
’.over  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
me  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
?/  paper  should  be  used  for  each' question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
'he  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
brepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
irawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
'he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  1* 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2792.  Starting  Tuberous  Begonias. 

May  I  ask  your  valuable  assistance  on 
:he  following  questions  ?  I  am  going  to 
buy  some  Begonia  bulbs,  and  I  am  not  quite 
certain  as  to  starting  them  and  subsequent 
treatment.  I  have  a  cold  greenhouse  to 
raise  them  in.  (Leta,  Surrey.). 

You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  starting 
tuberous  Begonias  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  It 
can  be  managed  successfully  even  in  a  cold 
frame.  If  you  had  started  earlier,  say 
about  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  plants  would  have  made  some 
progress  before  the  time  foT  planting  them 
out  about  the  beginning  of  June.  You  can 
start  at  once,  however,  and  pot  them  up  in 
thumb  pots  or  small  sixties  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tubers.  The  compost  for  this  pot¬ 
ting  should  be  open  and  consist  of  fibrous 
loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand  in  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions  for  the  first  two  and  half  a  part 
for  the  latter.  Stand  them  in  the  greenhouse 
in  the  warmest  place  you  can  command  and 
water  the  pots,  using  a  pot  with  a  rose  to 
settle  the  soil.  No  more  water  need  be  given 
until  the  soil  begins  to  get  brown  and  there¬ 
fore  dry.  Then  water  only  those  pots  which 
are  dry,  not  the  whole  lot.  This  will  be  all 
the  attention  they  require  until  they  have 
developed  some  leaves  and  the  roots  are 
getting  round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  If  you 
intend  growing  them  in  the  greenhouse,  they 
should  then  get  a  shift  into  5  in.  pots,  using 
this  time  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts 
Icam,  two  parts  leaf  soil  and  one  peart  well- 
iecayed  manure  with  sufficient  sand  to  make 
't  porous.  Do  not  sift  anphhing  at  either 
f  the '{jottings'.'  The  fibrous  loam  should  be 
Jroken  up  into  nodules  about  the  size  of  a 
■valnut.  Sticks  should,  of  course,  be  taken 
'  >ut  of  the  leaf  mould  if  any  are  present, 
ind  the  manure  should  be  rubbed  through  a 
J  -  in-  sieve  to  get  it  well  pulverised,  so  that 
t  will  mix  readily  and  equally  with  the 
ompost.  At  the  second  potting,  you  should 
fairl7  firmly  to  induce  a  steady, 
hort-jointed  growth  with  staving  ptower. 
f  loosely  potted  they  make  rapid  growth  for 
while,  but  become  coarse  and  do  not  flower 
1 0  fr«ely  as  when  potted  with  reasonable 
rmness.  If  the  tubers  are  of  good  size 
rey  may  want  another  shift  to  carry  them 
the  season.  As  in  the  case  of  many 
ther  plants,  they  give  most  satisTaction 
"hen  put  into  small  pots  to  begin  with  and 
lifted  on  into  a.  size  larger  as  the  roots 
igm  to  run  round  the  sides  of  the  pots 
-eely.  This  keeps  them  growing,  so  that 
you  .require  plants  of  large  size  the  secret 


is  to  keep  them  moving  until  you  get  the 
required  size  of  pot,  when  the  compost  used 
should  be  pressed  down  firmly.  After  the 
soil  gets  permeated  with  roots  in  the  flower¬ 
ing  pots  you  can  then  assist  them  with 
weak  liquid  manure  about  twice  a  week.  It 
you  intend  to  grow  them  as  bedding  plants 
the  pjets  you  put  them  in  at  first  will  be 
large  enough  at  this  late  period  of  the  year. 
About  a  week  before  you  plant  them  out 
you  should  harden  them  off  by  putting  them 
in  a  cold  frame  and  pulling  off  the  lights 
entirely  during  the  daytime  and  some  days 
before  you  plant  them  out.  Select  a  time 
when  the  weather  is  fairly  well  settled. 
2793.  Preparing:  a  Cucumber  Pit. 

I  have  a  brick  frame  built  into  the  ground 
about  5  ft.  deep  and  having  three  lights. 
I  wish  to  put  Cucumber  plants  in  it,  and 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  please  advise 
me  as  to  what  is  the  proper  composition  of 
the  hotbed  on  which  they  should  be  planted. 
The  plants  are  now  growing  in  4  in.  pots 
in  my  greenhouse  and  have  just  made  their 
second  pair  of  leaves.  How  soon  should 
they  be  put  into  the  frame?  Can  they  go 
direct  into  the  frame  or  is  any  special  har¬ 
dening  process  necessary?  As  they  are  now 
in  the  warmest  section  of  my  greenhouse 
they  could,  if  required,  be  moved  to  the 
outer  one  before  moving  into  the  frame. 
(A.  B.  C.,  Hereford.) 

Keep  your  plants  growing  steadily  in  the 
greenhouse  until  the  pit  is  ready  for  them. 
No  hardening' off  should  be  necessary  as  the 
pit  should  have  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  for  them.  You  will  have  to  get  some 
loads  of  manure  and  dry  leaves  if  possible. 
These  two  ingredients  may  be  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  or  if  you  have  a  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  leaves'  any  smaller  quantity  may  serve. 
The  object  of  using  leaves  is  to  steady  the 
heat  and  make  it  more  lasting  than  if 
manure  alone  were  used.  When  you  have 
got  the  materials  shake  them  up  in  a  loose 
conical  heat  in  alternate  layers.  Allow  this 
to  lie  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  shake 
up  the  heap  afresh,  putting  all  the  ranker 
and  drier  material  inside  the  heap  as  the 
work  proceeds.  It  may  or  may  not  require 
another  turning,  but  at  the  end  of  a  week 
it  should  be  ready  for  putting  in  the  pit. 
Shake  it  all  in  equally  and  tread  it  now 
and  again  as  the  work  proceeds  to  make  it 
of  uniform  firmness  throughout.  This  tread- 
ing  prevents  violent  heating  and  causes  it 
to  develop  slowly  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  You  should  have  a  thermometer  close 
to  the  bed  or  even  plunged  in  it,  and  when 
the  temperature  sinks  to  85  degs.  you  can 


2S9. 

then  place  a  barrow  load  of  compost  in  the 
centre  of  each  light.  This  may  consist  of 
good  fibrous  loam  with  about  a  third  part 
of  well-decayed  cow  manure  mixed  with  it. 
After  a  day  or  two  this  soil  will  be  heated 
up  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  pit,  and 
the  Cucumbers  can  be  planted  dn  it  straight¬ 
away.  To  maintain  the  heat,  cover  up  the 
lights  with  mats  at  night.  For  the  first 
tew  days,  however,  it  would  be  safe  to  leave 
just  a  little  chink  of  air  on  at  the  top  end 
of  each  light.  This  allows  rank  steam 
from  the  manure  to' escape,  thereby  avoiding 
the  scalding  of  the  leaves  of  the  Cucumbers 
if  thie  manure  should  be  heating  rather 
strongly. 

2  7  94.  Rearrangement  of  Conservatory. 

Having  taken  The  Gardening  World  for 
some  time  now,  I  have  noted  your  willing¬ 
ness  to  heilp  amateurs  over  their  difficulties 
and  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
■help  me  in  the  management  of  a  small  con¬ 
servatory,  of  which  I  send  a  photo.  You 
will  notice  it  is  a  recess  in  the  construction 
of  the  house  covered  in  with  glass,  and 
although  it  looks  rather  low  in  the  photo, 
it  is  really  rather  high,  being  10  ft.  high 
on  the  back  wall  from  the  floor  and  7  ft.  in 
front.  It  is  8  ft.  wide  and  the  floor  is 
tiled,  with  a  drain  at  the  far  or  western 
end  to  carry  away  superfluous  moisture.  It 
faces  due  south,  so  that  we  igef  the  sun 
nearly  all  day  in  the  hottest  of  the  weather. 
The  only  ventilation  is  the  small  one  you 
will  see  open  at  the  back  and  to  the  left  of 
the  picture.  Although  the  door  seems  to 
lead  directly  into  it,  it  does  net,  but  only 
into  a  passage  to  the  inneT  house  door  with 
glass  and  a  door  on  the  left  leading  into 
the  conservatory.  I  have  sun  blinds  under 
the  roof  glass  and  we  leave  the  outer  door, 
as  well  as  the  door  leading  into  the  con¬ 
servatory,  open  during  the  summer  time. 
There  is  a  bench  about  .3  ft.  high  running 
round  three  sides  of  it.  Along  the  two 
wall®  I  have  boxes  about  1  ft.  wide  and  1  ft. 
deep,  and  have  tried  several  climbers  in 
them  to  cover  the  walls,  but  up  to  now  with¬ 
out  success.  The  climbers  I  have  tried  were 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Clematis  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  Passion  Flower  and  Rose  I^a 
France.  The  berudhesi  are  .cowered  with 
slates  scattered  with  limestone  drippings, 
and  it  is  a  cold  house  without  any  artificial 
heat  whatever.  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
some  suggestions  as  to  what  climbers  would 
be  likely  .to  do  well  in  the  'boxes  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  what  plants  you  would  suggest 
for  pot  culture.  Any  other  suggestions  as 
to  re-arrangement,  treatment  of  glass  ven¬ 
tilation,  drainage  or  anything  else  that  you 
think  would  help  me  would  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  (Anxious  Enquirer,  Lancs.) 

We  are  aware  that  some  people  like  the 
blinds  to  be  inside  the  house.  It  is  some, 
times  convenient,  but  we  should  prefer 
having  the  shading  put  on  a  roller  outside, 
so  thlat  it  could  be  rolled  up  or  let  down 
when  required.  We  are  most  dissatisfied 
with  the  almost  complete  lack  of  ventilation. 
A  greenhouse  or  conservatory  with  proper 
ventilation  and  shading  should  be  cooler  in¬ 
side  than  outside  on  a  warm  summer’s  da y. 
If  would  make  all  the  difference  to  the 
health  of  your  plants,  and  we  think  your 
chief  cause  of  failure  to  grow  those  climbers 
was  on  account  of  the  stuffy,  •  sterwihg 
atmosphere  which  must  have  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  every  warm  day.  The  whole  of  that 
top  row  of  panes,  or  at  least  every  alternate 
one,  should  have  been  made  to  open,  and  if 
all  of  them  were  fixed  to  a  rod  with  gear 
and  a  lever  you  could  raise  the  whole  of 
them  with  one  movement  of  the  lever  and 
to  any  extent  which  you  might  require.  At 
least  you  should  have  had  two  openings  for 
small  sliding  ventilators  at  the  base,  along 
the  front  of  the  conservatory,  so  that  the 
air  could  have  come  in  beneath  the  front 
bench.  By  this  means  you  could  make  the 
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conservatory  very  pleasant  in  warm  weather 
both  for  yourself  and  for  the  plants.  You 
could  then  got  those  two  walls  covered  with 
such  climbers  as  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  the  blue  Passion 
Flower,  and  the  Scarlet  Honeysuckle  (Loni- 
cera  sempervirens).  There  are  other  sub¬ 
jects  which  would,  no  doubt,  grow  equally 
well  with  careful  management,  namely, 
Heliotrope,  Abufillon  Bou'le  de  Neige,  Plum¬ 
bago  capensis,  Clianthus  punice-us,  Swain- 
soma  galegifolia  and  Soianum  jasminoides. 
The  latter  is  a  free-growing  species  with 
long,  drooping  branches,  producing  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  whit©  flowers  in  late  summer  or 
autumn  and  in  winter  can  he  pruned  back 
to  the  main  stems.  It  will,  of  course,  flower 
every  year  if  pruned  back  after  it  has 
finished  flowering.  We  do  not  mean  tha* 
you  will  require  all  these  plants,  but  y r 
-  might  have  a  fancy  for  one  or  more  of  the 
The  bench  along  the  front  of  the  house  t 
should  use  for  growing  pot  plants  01 
.Fuchsias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes, 
tuberous  , Begonias,  and  possibly  other  things 
which  you  may  fancy.  We  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  succeed  in  growing  any 
of  the  plants  we  mention  in  that  conser¬ 
vatory  if  you  have  it  properly  ventilated. 
We  see  no  reason  for  altering  any  of  the 
other  arrangements  you  .mention  besides  those 
we  state. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2795.  Properties  of  Violas. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  wry  full  reply 
you  gave  to  my  enquiry  re  show  points  in 
Auriculas,  etc.  As  you  have  invited  me  to 
give  you  the  subjects  I,  with  others,  am 
more  definitely  interested  in,  I  should  name 
the  under-mentioned  flowers.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  expect  your  answers  aid  at  once,  hut 
as  opportunity  offers.  As  'these  flowers  are 
usually  found  in  every  schedule  T  am  sure 
your  answers  will  be  appreciated  very  widely 
by  amateur  exhibitors.  What  are  the  good 
points  of  Violas  for  exhibition  ?  WTiat  con¬ 
stitutes  twelve  distinct  sprays?  Is  it  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  point  for  them  to  be  heavily 
rayed?  Does  the  dry  weather  affect  them 
in  this  characteristic?  (H.  Staddon,-  Essex.) 

The'  good  points  to  be  looked  for  in  Violas 
for  exhibition  are  good  outline  and  texture 
of  petals.  The  petals,-  including  the  edge, ; 
should  be  smooth.  Setlfs  should  have  well- 
defined  colours.  If  they  look  washed  out  or 
if  the  colour  is  not*  uniform'  it  would  tell 
against  them  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view.  In  the  case  of  belted  flowers,  or  those- 
having  blotches,  they  should  be  regular  and 
harmonise  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of. 
a  regular  and  well-defined  flower.  Although 
there  may  be  blotches  of  varying  size  there 
should  be  no  rays  extending  beyond  the 
blotch,  otherwise  it  detracts  from  their  value 
to  that  extent  in  the  eyes  of  a  florist.  Of 
course,,  there  are  flowers  of  various  colours, 
but  having  five  to  seven  or  more  rays  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  eye  down  upon  the  three 
lower  petals.  That,  of  course,  is  permitted 
in  Violas,  because  a  large  number  of  the 
varieties  are  rayed,  while  another  section 
of  them  consists  of  varieties  having  no  rays 
and  said  to  be  rayless.  The  flower  stalks 
should  be  stout  and  all  parts  of  the  face  ot 
the  flower,  looks  towards  the  beholder.  Some 
.  varieties  are  naturally  of  large  size,  but 
this.  is.  largely  dependent  upon  good  culti¬ 
vation,  and  this,  of  course,  is  in  their 
favour.  The  flowers  should  be  clean  and 
in  every  way  free  from  blemish.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the.  flowers  from  getting  soiled  you  can 
erect  sashes  over  them,  panes  of' glass,  etc., 
a  dav  or  two  previous  to  the'  show,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  you  would  select  the  youngest, 
but  fully-developed  flowers.  In  making  up 
a  stand  they  should  be  selected  as  nearly  of 
uniform  size  as  possible,  but  more  especially 
if  they  consist  of  one  variety.  In  a  stand 
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of  twelve  blooms',  for  instance,  distinct,  you 
should  get  the  greatest  variety  of  colour 
possible,  blending  the  .light  and  dark  colours 
without  overpowering  either  ..by  having  too 
much  of  any  on©  ooloui.  With  regard  to 
what  may  be  considered  sprays  it  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  wording  of  the 
schedule  and  the  custom  of  a  local  society. 

In  (the  cas©  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
staging  Violas,  a  spray  would-  consist  of 
six  or  nine  blooms  all  of  one  variety.  If 
twelve  distinct  sprays-  are  asked  for  it  means 
that  you  should  have  twelve  varieties  of 
Violas  with  six  to  nine  blooms  of  each. 
Never  mix  two  varieties  in  the  same  spray. 
Violas  require  wiring  to  v-ork  neatly  into  a 
spray.  Then  they  should  'be  mixed  with 
foliage  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  all  the 
flower  stalks  meet  in  one  bundle,  so  that 
they  can  be  tied.  This  -is  an  art  which  re¬ 
quires  some  practice  to  get  expert.  A  good 
plan  would  be  to  .secure  a  spray  from  some 
exhibitor  after  the  Show  is  over.  Take  it 
home  and  carefully  undo  it,  noting  every 
arrangement,  and  then  proceed  to  build  it 
all  up  again.  A  little  practice  like  this 
would  soon  enable  you  to  become  expert. 
Violas  may  be  heavily  rayed,  lightly  rayed 
or  iraiyless.  It  all  depends  upon  the  variety. 
We  are  speaking  from  Ithe  point  of  view  of 
selected  and  named  varieties,  not  of  seed¬ 
lings.  The  weather  does  affect  some  varie¬ 
ties,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  have  their 
colours  somewhat  deranged  in  the  autumn 
than  in  spring.  In  this  case  .you  have  to  get 
acquainted  with  each  variety,  and  if  0. 
spoiled  flower  occurs  on  a  plant  or  in  a 
bed  you  simply  avoid  it,  selecting  only  those 
that  are  true  to  colour.  They  are  more 
likely  to  get  clouded  with  other  colours  in 
front  or  on  the  back  during  dry  weather, 
but  there  is  an  art  in  growing  Violas, 
though  in  your  county  you  would  have  some¬ 
what  more  difficulty  than  growers  in  the 
North  of  England  or  in  'Scotland  in  main¬ 
taining  the  ground  in  a  sufficiently  moist 
condition  to  enable  them  to  make  proper 
growth  in  summer.  By  mulching  and  by 
watering  you  can,  however,  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties  in  this  respect. 


ROSES. 

2796.  Mildew  on  Rose  Shoot. 

In  pruning  my  Roses  I  came  across  the 
enclosed.  It  'looks  like  a  sort  of  mildew. 
Can  you  telfL  me  what  it  is  ?  (Lower  Har- 
dres,  Kent.) 

The  white  woolly  patches  on  the  flower 
stems,  flowers  and  base  of  the  thorns  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Rose  mildew  (Spbaerotheca  pan- 
nosa)  in  the  winter  condition.  Roses  are 
subject  to  two  attacks  of  mildew,  the  first 
in  the  earlly  part  of  the  season  being  very 
easy  to  destroy,  and  that  which  comes  later 
on ’and  wfhidh  forms  woolly  patches  like 
that  you  sent.  The  death  of  the  shoot  has 
been  hastened  by  the  fungus,  though  it  may 
also  have  'been  injured  by  frost  owing  to  its 
■being  sappy  and  badly  ripened  at  the  time 
it  was  checked  by  the  mildew.  All  such 
shoots  should  be  cut  off  and  burned,  not 
thrown  down,  because  the  resting  spores 
■could  germinate  on  the  dead  wood  and  later 
on  when  the  Roses  are  in  leaf  commence  a 
fresh  attack  of  mildew.  These  shoots  might 
well  have  been  removed  in  the  autumn  if 
you  noticed  them  because  they  continue  the 
fungus  over  from  one  year  to  another.  After 
cutting  away  the  dead  wood  in  the  autumn 
you  could  then  spray  the  bushes  with  one 
part  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  to  one 
thousand  parts  of  water.  Various  remedies 
for  mildew  are  advertised  in  our  pages1  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  would  'be  worth*. while 
using  some  of  them  in  the  early  stages  of 
mildew  attack,  so  as  to  prevent  the  hushes 
from  getting  much  infested. 

2797.  Shoots  Damaged  in  the  Centre. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  many  of  my  Rose 


trees,  especially  those  with  smooth  hark, 
have  gone  as  the  enclosed  in  the  centres  ana 
some  with  marks  on  the  outside  of  other 
samples?  What  can  I  do  to  cure  this? 
(■Carnforth,  Lancs.) 

Your  Roses  have  been  partly  .damaged  by 
frost  and  some  of  the  spots  are  cankered, 
but  there  is  no  cure  for  this.  The  shcot.= 
will  later  on  die  right  to  the  tap,  so  that 
your  only  remedy  is  to  prune  to  a  good  bud 
'below  the  'portion  of  shoot  -which  has  been 
killed.  Sometimes  marks  like  this  are  due 
to  rubbing  against  wires.  Some  of  the 
marks  seem  to  have  been  caused  in  this  way 
or  by  one  shoot  rubbing  against  another  in 
a  windy  situation,  and  where  damaged  in 
this  way  .the  frost  scon  completes  it.  Where 
a  variety  happens  to  be  tender  you  can  well 
guard  against  this  by  means  of  bracken 
amongst  the  shoots  during  severe  weather. 
To  guard  against  rubbing,  the  shoots  should 
-be  staked  even  if  only  temporarily.  The 
cause  of  canker  ?s  not  yet  known. 

27  98.  Manures  for  Hoses. 

I  am  an  interested  reader  of  your  paper 
and  notice  in  your  edition  of  April  4th, 
under  the  heading  of  “  Among  the  Roses 
for  April,”  signed  Baynton-Taylor,  a  few 
■hints  with  reference-  to  the  application  of 
liquid  manure,  on  the  subject  of  which, 
perhaps,  you  would  give  me  particulars  on 
one  or  two  points.  (1)  How  much  kainit, 
superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
to  be  put  to  a  gallon  of  wafer?  (2)  How 
often  is  this  to  be  applied,  and  how  much 
to  each  plant?  (3)  How  much  sulphate  of 
iron  (ounce  to  the  gallon)  is  to  be  -given  each 
plant?  (4)  To  what  extent  can  these  weak 
solutions  be  increased  during  May  and  ]  ane, 
etc.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  reply 
through  your  columns.  (Poco,  Middlesex.) 

(1)  We  shouLd  not  give  more  than  two  ap¬ 
plications  of  kaini-t  and  superphosphate  in 
a  year,  and  for  preference  we  should  use 
them  some  time  between  January  and  April 
If  two  applications  are  given  those  months 
would  he  suitable  times.  These  manures 
are  slowly  soluble,  so  that  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  might  he  coming  into  use  when  the 
second  is  applied.  The  second  dressing, 
say  in  April,  should  be.  sufficient  to  carry 
them  well  through  the  season.  These  dress¬ 
ings  we  should  put  on  the  ground  and  dig 
them  in  lbgfhtly.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
a  very  quick-acting  manure  and  should  not 
'be  applied  to  the  ground  much  before  the 
plants  commence  growing,  otherwise  much 
of  it  will  he  lost.  Of  the  first  two  you  could 
use  an  ounce  of  each  to  the  gallon  of  water 
if  you  intend  using  them  that  way.  About 
t  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  (2)  We 
have  already  answered  about  the  kamit  and 
superphosphate.  The  one  gallon  .should  do 
for  four  Roses.  You  must  remember  that 
plants  in  the  ground  take  more  watering  to 
reach  the  roots  than  if  they  were  growing 
in  pots.  At  present  the  ground  may  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  moist,  but  when  hot  weather  sets  in 
it  would  be  well  to  wiater  the  ground  heavily 
with  clean  water  before  applying  the  manure. 
The  sulphate  of  ammonia  might  be  applied 
once  a  week  during  April  and  May,  after 
which  no  more  need  be  given  until  after  the 
first  flowering  is  over.  (3)  That  amount  ot 
sulphate  of  iron  to  the  gallon  might  wel 
be  spread  over  six  plants  because  a  very 
small  quantity  really  is  necessary,  and  r 
should  not  be  overdone.  The  ground  shouk 
be  well  watered  after  its  use  so  that  it  car 
get  washed  down.  (4)  We  should  not  very 
much  increase  the  above  solutions  during 
May  and  June,  and  by  that  time  it  will  b 
necessary  to  have  the  ground  well  waterei 
before  applying  any  of  them.  The  abov 
amounts  of  ammonia  to  the  necessary  amoun 
of  water  would  he  altogether  too  great,  i«- 
that  you  should  not  apply  any  more  manur 
per  plant  than  that  we  just  suggested. 
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VEGETABLES. 

2799.  Dandelion  for  Exhibition. 

Please  tell  me  in  your  next  Gardening 
World  how  to  treat  Dandelion  for  a  salad 
of  six  sorts  for  a  July  Show.  State  the 
proper  time  to  raise  the  -roots  and  how  to  get 
properly  blanched.  (Constant  Reader, 
Essex.) 

You  should  sow  the.  seeds  in  rich  soil  and 
as  the  seedlings  gain  some  size  you  could 
thin  them  out  to  9  in.  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  rows  themselves  should,  at  least,  he 
12  in.  apart.  We  douibt  very  much  if  you 
will  get  the  plants  a  sufficient  size  to  make 
a  good  salad  by  July.  Dandelions  are  per¬ 
ennial,  and  you  might  well  have  them  ready 
in  the  previous  year.  If  -they  are  getting 
fairly  strong  you  might  attempt  blanching 
the  Dandelion  by  carefully  tying  up  the 
leaves,  not  too  tightly,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Cos  Lettuce.  This  will  allow 
the  young  leaves  to  come  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  older  ones,  and  they  should  prove 
the  most  useful  for  exhibition  or. as  a  salad. 
About  a  month  previous  to  the  exhibition 
cover  the  bed  with  clean  sand  so  that  the 
leaves  wild  be  completely  'buried.  Put  tho 
sand  round  them  so  that  the  leaves  will  be 
-perfectly  upright  after  the  manner  of 
Celery.  The  sand  will  blanch  the  leaves 
during  this  time,  but  the  young  ones-  which 
come  up  in  the  centre  will  be  better  blanched 
and  more  tender.  On.  the  morning  of  the 
exhibition  pull  away  the  sand  with  the  hands 
from  the  leaves  and  cut  off  the  top  of  the 
root  with  its  leaves  so  -that  all  will  (hole 
together  in  a  bunch.  The  older  and  spoiled 
leaves  can,  of  course,  be  removed  and  the 
clean  blanched  leaves  in  the  centre  will  be 
all  tlie  more  effective  and  tempting  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  You  speak  of  raising  the  roots. 
We  are  uncertain  whether  you  mean  grow¬ 
ing  them.  If  so,  we  have  already  described 
that,  but  the  roots  from  seeds  sown  now 
should  give  a  much  better  supply  next  year. 
If  you  mean  digging  up  the  roots  and  forc¬ 
ing  them  we  should  not  recommend  the  plan 
as  it  would  not  be  economical  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  If  you  still  prefer  to  try  it,  the 
roots  would  require  about  a  month,  and 
should  be  planted  in  light  soil,  then  placed 
in  a  dark  house  or  cellar  where  the  young 
leaves  will  be  kept  in  darkness  and  blanched 
as  they  grow.  We  should  prefer  the  method 
of  blanching  by  sand. 

2800.  Grafting;  Tomatos  on  Potatos. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  Tomatos  can 
be  grafted  on  Potatos  and  bear  fruits  on  the 
stems.  I  would  like  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  if  you  would  let  me  kn<5w  how  it  is 
done.  (F.  Slade,  Northampton.) 

Your  (best  plan  would  be  to  plant  some 
Potato®  in  5  in.  or  6  in.  pots  and  when  the 
stems  have  got  some  distance  above  the  soil 
you  could  cut  off  the  tops  with  a  slanting 
cut,  then  get  a  Tomato  shoot  and  cut  it 
such  a  way  that  it  will  -  fit  on  to  the  cut 
of  the  Potato  stem.'  Tie  it  firmly  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  keep  the  plants  in  a  hothouse  where 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  moist 
atmosphere  until  a  union  between  .the  Tomato 
and  the  Potato  takes  place.  If  3rou  succeed 
'in  getting  the  Tomato  stem  to  form  a  union 
with  the  Potato,  the  Tomato  then  forms  the 
plant,  while  the  Potato  constitutes  the  root. 

.  The  plants  may  require  shifting  into  larger 
sizes  of  pots  :as  they  make  growth.  Soon 
aftetr  a  union  has  been  formed  between  the 
two  the  pots  should  be  transferred  into,  a 
cooler  house  where  the  atmosphere  will  he 
suitable  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
Tomato  stems.  A  dry  atmosphere  wil-l  also 
prove  valuable  in  the  setting  of  the  fruits. 


FRUIT.  »  . 

2801.  Raspberries  Planted  Last  Au¬ 
tumn. 

I  planted  some  Raspberries  last  au-tum-n, 


but  the  canes  of  some  of  them  are  not  very 
long.  Do  you.  think  1  can  expect  a  crop 
from  them  this  season,  and  if  so,  what  treat¬ 
ment  should  I  give  them  ?  I  wanted  to  try 
them  in  the  form  of  arches,  but  the  steins 
atne  too  short  yet  to  j-oin.  Should  I  stake 
them?  (P.  Rawson,  Kent.) 

You  cannot  expect  to  get  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  crop  of  Raspberries  from  canes 
that  were  only  planted  last  autumn.  Your 
best  plan  is  to  cut  all  of  them  down  to  12  in. 
from  the  soil.  This  will  encourage  them 
to  throw  up  strong  canes,  which  should  fruit 
well  next  year.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  way 
tying  Raspberries  in  the  form  of  arches  and 
would  answer  well  enough  where  there  are 
about  three  canes  to  each  stool.  We  should 
prefer  upright  stakes,  as  there  might  fre¬ 
quently  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  canes 
of  the  proper  length  in  dry  seasons.  The 
stools  may  (be  3  ft-,  to  4  ft.  apart  in  lines 
with  5  ft.  (between  the  lines.  Another  method 
and  a  very  good  one  is  to  strain  two  or  three 
wires  horizontally,  the  uppermost  one  about 
4  ft.  from  the  soil  and  the  lowest  a-bout 
18  in.  from  the  ground.  This  enables  you 
to  tie  up  the  canes  singly.  You  could  then 
get  a  close  line  of  them  about.  1  ft.  apart, 
and  thus  get  all  the  advantage  of  each  cane. 

2802.  Vines  Grown  in  a  Cold  House. 

Would  you  give  me  directions  how  to 
treat  Vines  grown  in  a  cold  house?  There 
-is  no  fire  heat  or  heat  of  any  description. 
If  you  could  tell  me  how  to  9tart  them  and 
the  treatment  afterwards,  how  to  pinch 
shoots,  etc.,  you  would  confer  a  great  fa¬ 
vour.  The  Vines  have  -been  dressed  ready 
for  starting,  but  are  not  tied  to  the  trellis 
yet.  (R.  McW.,  Middlesex.) 

There  is  no  particular  hurry  in  tying  up 
the  Vines  until  they  have  commenced  to 
g.fiow.  If  in  a  horizontal  position  they  are 
encouraged  to  push  out  shoots  at  the  nodes 
or  spurs  all  the  way  down.  Before  the 
young  shoots  get  too  long  you  should,  how¬ 
ever,  tie  up  the  rods  or  there  will  be  a 
danger  of  breaking  the  young  shoots.  Not 
very  much  ventilation  -need  be  given  or  none 
at  all  except  when  the  sun  gets  strong,  when 
a  little  could  be  given  at  the  top.  In  the 
meantime  you  should  encourage  the  Vines 
to  break  by  syringing  them  with  water  at 
the  same  .temperature  as  the  house.  Before 
the  young  shoots  push  up  against  the  glass 
you  should  make  a  point  of  tying  down  some 
of  them  every  day,  and  if  this  is  done  in  the 
afternoon  they  will  be  more  limp  and  less 
liable  to  break  than  if  you  did  it  in  the 
morning.  These  shoots  need  not  he  tied 
down  tightly,  hut  left  in  a  sling  of  matting, 
as  it  were,  which  can  .be  tightened  in  in  a 
day  or  tswo  when  the  shoots  can  be  drawn 
down  to  the  wires  without  snapping  them 
off.  The  side  shoots  should  then  he  allowed 
to  grow  until  you  see  the  flower  bunches. 
Each  side  shoot  should  have  at  least  two 
leaves  beyond  the  bunch  of  flowers,  but  If 
you  have  room  to  lay  in  a  greater  length  of 
shoot  than  that  by  all  means  do  so.  There 
should  only  he  one  layer  of  leaves,  however, 
that  can  be  fully  exposed-  to  light.  It  there¬ 
fore  depends  upon  your  own  discretion  as 
to  when  you  have  as  many  leaves  as  you 
can  find  room  for.  Later  on,  side  shoots 
will  be  given  out  from  these,  and  they  may 
be  pinched  .beyond -the  first  leaf.  Subsequent 
treatment  will  consist  in  syringing  the 
Vines  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  fine 
days  and  in  giving  them  the-  proper  amount 
of  ventilation.  When  the  temperature  rises 
to  60  degs.  in  the  present  stages  of  growth 
the  top  ventilators  -should  be  slightly  opened 
to  prevent  it  from  rising  too  high.  After 
the  flowers  are  set  and  the  little  berries 
about'  the  size  of  Peas  it  will  then  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  allow  the  temperature  to  run  up  to 
70  degs.  Or  80  degs.  with  ventilation  at  the 
top..  You.  can,  however,  economise  sun-heat 
hv  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  and  damp¬ 
ing  down  the  house  at  the -same  time.  This 


steamy  moisture  will  prevent  any  injury 
even  if  the  temperature  rises  rather  high. 
In  the  summer  time  when  the  weather  gets 
warmer  it  will  be  necessary  to  ventilate 
much  earlier  in  the  morning  so  as  to  d-r-y 
'the  berries  -before  -the  sun  strikes  on  them, 
otherwise  they  will  get  scalded  and  spoiled. 
If  you  do  not  understand  the  thinning  of 
thie  bunches  of  berries,  let  us  know  when 
the  Vines  are  in  flower. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2803.  Water-  in  which  Greens  are 

Boiled. 

I  want  to  ask  you  if'  water  that  greens 
have  been  boiled  in  is  good  for  liquid 
manure?  I  s-houTd  be  pleased  to  know  this, 
if  you  could  oblige  me.  (Leta,  Surrey.) 

The  water  would,  no  doubt,  contain  some 
amount  of  -manu.rial  properties  and  no  doubt 
it  is  economy,  in  its  way,  to  save  anything 
which  is  of  manurial  value.  We  do  not 
think  it  will  make  any  material  difference 
to  the  other  manures  which  you  are  likely 
to  require  for  particular  crops.  The  method 
we  should  adopt  for  using  the  water  in 
which  greens  have  been  boiled  would  be  to 
pour  it  into  a  hollow  in  a  heap  of  soil  so 
-that  it  may  sink  into  it  and  in  course  Of 
time  saturate  the  whole  heap.  -This  soil 
could  (then  be  placed  on  some  ground  as  a 
top  dressing  to  fruits  or  vegetables.  An¬ 
other  method  would  be  to  pour  the  water 
'into  a  tub  until  sufficiently  accumulated  to 
make  it  worth  while  watering  Cabbages, 
'Cauliflowers,  Peas  or  other  vegetable  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  kitchen  garden.  This  water 
could  be  applied  .through  the  spout  of  a 
•watering  pot  along  the  lines  of  young  plants. 

2804.  Soil  for  Auriculas  - 

Please,  be  good  enough  to  state  what  soil 
Auriculas  can  best  be  grown  in.  Mine  Ts 
very  heavy.  (Devonia.) 

The  soil  for  Auriculas,  seeing  that  yours 
is  very  heavy,  may  consist  of  three  parts  of 
loam,  one  part  of  leaf  mould  and  one.  part 
of  cow  dung,  well  rotted  and  rubbed  up 
fine.  Add  sufficient  sand  to  make  it  -porous. 
In  selecting  your  loam  for  Auriculas  pro¬ 
cure  pieces-  with  plenty  of  .turf  or  grass  roots 
in  dt,  as  this  will  serve  to  keep  it  open 
during, the  year,  when,  of  course,  your  plants 
will  be  repotted  in  fresh  material.  In  se¬ 
lecting  the  pieces,  if  there  is  much  of  the 
finer  material,  that  could  be  discarded  so  as 
to  get  the  compost  fairly  lumpy.  It  is.  too 
early  yet,  however,  to  think  of  repotting 
Auriculas  aJbout  to  bloom,  but  in  the  case  of 
young  p-lants  being  grown  on,  the  present 
time  would  answer  well  enough.  Old  plants 
flowering  in  pots  need  not  be  repotted  till 
some  time  in  May  or  June,  but  previous  to 
that  time  you  will  find'  one  or  more  articles 
on  the  subject  of  Auriculas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2805.  Business  of  Violet  and  Carna¬ 
tion  Culture. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  fo  whether  a  "fair 
living  cou.ld  be  made  out  of  Violet'  and 
■Carnation  culture  after  a  year’s  practical 
study  of  the  subject  and  also  the  best  course 
of  procedure.  I  could  start  with  a  capital 
in  cash  of  ^200  and  an  ihoome  of  for 
two  years.  (C.  Harcourt,  Middlesex.) 

We  should  say  that  the  trade  in  Violets 
and  Carnations  is  sufficiently  large  to  afford 
a  good  living  to  those  who  can  command 
such  a  market  by  their  continuous .  supply  of 
a  good  article.  Many  people  have  begun 
with  less  capital  than  you  mention  in  one 
or  other  line  of  business,  and.  it  depends 
largely  upon  your  cultural  abilities  and 
business  capacities  as  to  what  you  can  make 
out  of  it.  The  best  way-  to  begin  would  be 
to  get  a  piece  of  good  land  well  out  of  the 
smoke  of  London  or  its  subjects.  Where  the 
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place  would  not  be  likely  to  get  built  over 
tor  some  years.  A  considerable  number  ot 
frames  would  be  necessary  for  the  forcing 
of  Violets  or  merely  for  bringing  them  on 
■with  the  aid  of  the  natural  temperature. 
Violets  for  this  purpose  are  planted  in  the 
frames  towards  the  end  of  September.  It 
would  require  less  capital  to  get  Violet  run¬ 
ners  in  Apri',  though  the  growing  of  them 
would  make  ithe  oast  albout  equal.  You 
■would  have  less  time  to  wait  for  a  return  by 
getting  Violet  plants  in  September.  On  the 
same  principle,  Carnations  may  be  procured 
in  March,  planted  in  prepared  ground,  and 
you  would  secure  a  return  in  July.  The 
best  plan,  therefore,  would  be  to  commence 
same  time  in  winter,  giving  yourself  suf; 
ficient  time  to  properly  prepare  the  ground 
in  advance  for  the  Carnations.  By  this  re¬ 
turn  for  your  outlay  it  would  enable  you 
'to  continue,  and  while  you  get  young  Car¬ 
nations  m  March  you  could  get  Violets  in 
April  and  grow  them  upon  other  land  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose.  The  Violets  would 
then  bring  the  next  return  after  the  Carna¬ 
tions.  If  you  succeed  with  Violets  and  "bor¬ 
der  Carnations  it  would  ‘be  worth  your  while 
building  a  greenhouse  or  two  so  that  you 
could  grow  American  Carnations  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  cut  flowers  in  winter.  If  the  soil  is 
rather  heavy  oald  frames  again  would  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Carna¬ 
tions  in  pots  during  the  winter.  It  is  not 
every  district  or  .soil  that  is  suitable  for 
planting  Garnations  out  in  the  autumn.  All 
this  you  would  have  to  ascertain,  however, 
so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  running 
too  great  risks  to  begin  with  until  you  get 
the  proper  experience  and  know  the  capa¬ 
bilities  0‘f  your  ground.  You  have  had  a 
year’s  practical  study  and  we  presume  that 
was  in  some-  .garden  or  nursery.  It  is  not 
a-  strong  equipment  for  gardening,  but  if 
’  5rou  are  energetic  and  open  for  continued 
study  it  will,  no  doubt,  serve  you  well. 
Gardening  is  a  subject  in  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  continually  on  the  outlook  for 
good  varieties  and  for  markets  in  which  you 
can  sell  your  stock  at  good  value. 
You  must  be  within  easy  reach  of 
good  markets  either  by  road  or  rail  and 
you  must  keep  yourself  in  close  touch  with 
the  requirements  and  the  prices  going.  The 
best  prices  are  obtainable  before  the  market 
gets  glutted  either  with  Violets  or  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  from  that  point  of  view  you  would 
endeavour  to  get  some-  flowers  at  least  in 
advance  of  other  people  and  thereby  secure 
th'evbest  prices.  After  Violets  are  obtainable 
from  the  Continent  prices  then  go  down  con¬ 
siderably,  but  there  is  a  continual  demand 
for  such  flowers  although  the  price  is  not 
always  very  high. 

2806.  Book  on  Gardening, 

Could  you  (recommend  a  good  book  on  gar¬ 
dening  .generally?  Thanking  you  in  antici¬ 
pation  and  begging  you  to  excuse  the  trouble 
I  am  giving.  (R.  McW.,  Middlesex.) 

There  is  a  good  book  entitled  “  The  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers,”  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  price  5s.,  with 
postage  extra.  This  is  the  twelfth  edition. 
There  is  another  entitled  “  Pictorial  Prac¬ 
tical  Gardening,”  published  bv  Messrs.  Cas¬ 
sell  and  Coi,  Ltd.,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  London,  price  is.,  or  is.  6d.  in 
cloth,  with  postage  extra.  This  latter  book 
deals  wiith  a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  per¬ 
haps,  although  not  at  very  great  length. 
The  illustrations  might  assist  you.  To  get 
a  book  that  would  include  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  .gardening  would  lie  an  expensive  one 
and  more  suitable  for  those  who  are  in  the 
profession . 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(R.  L.)  1,  Aulbrietia  dehtoidea  -  variegata  ; 
2,  Arabis  albida ;  3,  Narcissus  incompara- 
bilis  Sit  Watkin;  4,  Doronicum  plan- 


tagineum ;  5,  Adonis  amurensis ;  6,  Sedum 
acre  aureum ;  7,  Sedum  reflexum  mons- 

trosum. 

(G.  Wallace)  1,  Viburnum  Tinus;  2,  Spi¬ 
raea  Thunbergii ;  3,  Forsythia  suspense. 

"  (A.  T.  Wood)  1,  Daphne  oleoides;  2, 
Acacia  armata  ;  3,  Abutilon  megapotamicum 
variegatum;  3,  Primula  ^erticillata ;  4, 

Pteris  Childsii ;  5,  Lomaria  giiibfca. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  E.  Knight,  Arcade,  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton. — Dahlia  Catalogue. 

J.  Cunningham,  F.R.H.S.,  Shergrim, 
Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland. — 'Catalogue  of 
Choice  Hardy  Perennials  and  Seeds. 

■  — - 

Sweet  Peas. 

In  growing  Sweet  Peas,  whether  for  ex¬ 
hibition  or  for  the  adornment  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  deepest  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
necessary.  Success  or  failure  depends 
largely  upon  this.  A  great  mistake  is 
made  by  not  working  the  soil  deep 
enough,  for  there  is  nothing  more  opposed 
to  their  ultimate  success  than  trying  to 
grow  them  on  a  poor  shallow  soil.  In 
preparing  the  soil  it  is  essential  to  get  it 
turned  as  early  as  possible,  as  frost  and 
wind  are  of  great  benefit. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in 
pots  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  dur¬ 
ing  January  or  February,  five  seeds  in 
a  six-inch  pot,  or  one  in  a  thumb  pot, 
using  a  good  light  compost.  Do  not 
treat  the  plants  as  though  they  were  ten¬ 
der,  otherwise  disastrous  results  may 
follow.  Plant  out  in  April. 

For  outdoor  sowing  the  middle  of 
March  is  generally  the  time,  but  both  the 
operations  must  be  entirely  governed  by 
the  weather.  If  they  are  sown  in  drills 
always  secure  a  good  flat  bottom,  and  the 
best  way  to  perform  the  operations  is  with 
the  spade,  taking  out  the  trench  about 
fifteen  inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep, 
and  placing,  not  throwing,  the  seeds  in, 
as  that  involves  a  tremendous  waste  of 
seeds,  and  in  the  event  of  thinning  the 
seedlings  will  be  found  with  insufficient 
strength  to  stand  it.  Place  the  seeds 
about  four  inches  apart,  and  thin  as  neces¬ 
sary  until  each  individual  plant  has  a  good 
foot  of  space  to  grow  in.  LTltimately 
rake  in  the  trench,  covering  the  seeds 
about  two  inches  deep,  thus  leaving  a 
slight  depression  in  the  trench. 

When  the  plants  are  just  peeping 
through  birds  and  slugs  will  be  predatory, 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  soot  occasionally 
will  be  a  very  effectual  remedy. 

Staking  is  an  operation  that  generally 
speaking  does  not  get  the  attention  it 
needs.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is  better 
than  the  common  Pea  bough,  about  eight 
feet  high,  placed  around  them  when  they 
have  made  -about  four  inches  of  growth. 
When  the  plants  are  well  in  bud  feeding 
may  commence,  if  necessary,  and  always 
apply  the  liquid  manure  when  the  soil  is 
moderately  moist,  because  if  given  when 
the  soil  is  dry,  at  least  half  of  its  virtues 
are  lost  to  the  plant.  Afterwards  mulch 
with  manure. 

In  the  event  of  very  scorching  sun, 
some  of  the  varieties  will  need  shading. 
For  this  purpose  a  piece  of  tiffany 
stretched  across  is  very  appropriate.  If 
the  seed  pods  are  kept'  constantly  picked 
off  the  plants  will  last  a  considerable 


length  of  time  in  flower.  I  advocate 
planting  the  best  of  the  varieties  grown 
m  clumps. 

Space  will  not  allow  the  naming  of 
many,  but  among  the  best  varieties  are  . 
Helen  Lewis,  Sutton's  Queen,  Helen 
Pierce,  King  Edward  VII.,  Miss  Willmott. 
Gladys  Unwin,  Henry  Eckford,  Dorothy 
Eckford,  Black  Knight,  Flora  Norton, 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  and  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra.  H.  Stevens. 

Shows. 

Particulars  are  to  hand  of  the  following 
horticultural  exhibitions  : — Royal  Ulster 
Agricultural  Society  (Flower  Show  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  horse  show),  July  23  and 
24,  at  Balmoral,  Belfast;  Windsor,  Eton 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  and  H.S., 
November  6th,  at  Windsor;  Bath  Floral 
Fete,  July  8  and  9,  at  Sydney  Gardens, 
Bath;  The  Edgware  and  Little  Stanmore 
H.S.,  July  nth,  at  Edgware;  Southamp¬ 
ton  R.H.S.,  Rose  Show,  June  30,  July  1, 
at  the  County  Cricket  Ground,  Carnation 
and  Sweet  Pea  Show,  July  28,  at  the 
Royal  Pier,  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show,  November  3  and  4,  at  the  Skating 
Rink;  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Tra¬ 
vellers’  Association,  Flower  Show',  July 
18,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Clifton; 
Stirling  Chrysanthemum  Association,  No¬ 
vember  12  and  13,  at  Stirling;  New¬ 
market  H.S.,  July  9th,  at  Newmarket; 

G. E.R.  EmployeeV  (Southern  Division) 

H. S.,  July  23,  at  Stratford. 

Croydon  Gardeners. 

Lecturing  on  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  before  the  members  of 
the  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  at  the  last 
meeting,  Mr.  A.  E.  Thatcher,  of  Elstree, 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  younger 
members  of  his  audience  to  miss  no 
chance  of  gaining  knowledge  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  for,  popular  as  it  is  now,  each  year, 
he  said,  will  add  more  to  this  part  of 
horticulture.  There  is  much  to  consider 
before  commencing  to  make  new  pleasure 
grounds,  or  improving  the  garden,  which 
perhaps  may  exist,  and  the  principal 
points  to  bear  in  mind  are  the  position 
these  flowering  shrubs  should  occupy,  the 
preparation-  of  the  soil  for  their  reception, 
and  the  blending  of  colours  to  harmonise 
with  each  other,  and  also  varieties  which 
will  be  in  flower  practically  all  the  year 
round.  Like  other  phases  of  gardening 
let  the  garden  appear  natural,  and  if  an 
p  undulating  area  can  be  found  much 
trouble  will  be  saved.  Deep  trenching 
will  be  found  very  beneficial,  and  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  drainage,  for 
almost  without  exception  shrubs  of  this 
class  will  not  thrive  in  waterlogged  and 
sour  soil.  The  roots  should  be  well 
spread  out  to  encourage  the  small  fibrous 
rootlets  they  make,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  plant  too  deeply.  Early  spring  or 
autumn  are  favourable  to  planting.  The 
pruning  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  one  must  study  each  individual  plant 
for  this  operation,  as  some  require  cut¬ 
ting  hard  back,  whilst  others  require  ten¬ 
derer  treatment  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  There  can  be  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  laid  down  for  this.  He  strongly 
advised  labelling  each  variety,  for  with 
this  adoption  the  interest  to  visitors'' in 
inspecting  these  plants  is  ■  greatly  en¬ 
livened- 
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Artistic  Gorringe  Fabrics. 

Messrs.  H.  Gorringe  and  Co.,  Queen's 
Walk.  Nottingham,  have  acquired  great 
notoriety  for  their  decorative  fabrics  for 
the  homes  of  to-day,  and  gardeners  hav¬ 
ing  homes  will  find  something  very  in¬ 
teresting,  at  least  for  their  wives,  in  the 
illustrated  catalogues  issued  by  the  firm. 
Besides  these  catalogues  the  firm  also 
sends  out  books  of  patterns,  showing  pieces 
of  the  actual  material.  The  book  of  pat¬ 
terns  is  returnable,  but  it  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal. 

The  delicacy  and  beauty  of  these  artis¬ 
tic  fabrics  is  remarkable,  and  amongst 
them  we  note  the  Heather  Frill,  in  which 
the  representation  of  Heather  is  either 
white  or  purple,  and  they  are  a  marvel  of 
machinery  and  hand-work.  Very  choice 
ft!  sir  are  the  Needlework  Frill,  Hemstitch 
Frill,  Braided  Frill,  Corded  Frill,  Tucked 
Frill,  and  a  large  number  of  others. 
These  fabrics  may  be  used  as  window  cur¬ 
tains,  screens,  and  for  various  other  pur¬ 
poses  better  known  to  the  lady  of  the 
house  than  to  us. 

Amongst  the  patterns  are  Brussels  net 
curtains,  white  spot-  muslin,  ecru,  white 
canvas  stripe,  ecru  Sindhia  gauze,  cream 
butter  muslin  frilled  curtains,  ecru  Field- 
flower,  white  Wilford,  White  Dot,  Ecru 
Lace  Bouquet,  book  muslin,  lace  medal¬ 
lion,  white  canvas  frilled,  and  other  pat¬ 
terns  in  endless  variety  of  fabric  and 
design. 

Some  of  the  delicately  coloured  Indian 
fabrics,  such  as  Madras  muslin,  remind 
us  of  the  Nankin  cotton,  which  has  so  long 
been  made  in  such  perfection  in  India. 
The  patterns  in  which  this  Madras  muslin 
is  made  are  very  numerous,  some  of  them 
being  creamy  white  and  varying  in  in¬ 
tensity  till  it  approaches  Nankin-yellow. 
Then,  again,  in  the  matter  of  coloured 
muslins  there  are  the  Heliotrope  Bouquet, 
Heather  Frills  in  variety,  pink  wild  Rose, 
Rose  and  ribbon,  Cornellian,  Poppies, 
and  other  types  of  flowers.  Flowers  are 
depicted  on  these  delicate  muslins  in  the 
form  of  Passion  Flowers  with  green  leaves 
and  orange  or  yellow  flowers-  and  various 
other  types  of  vegetation. 

The  firm  also  manufactures  carpets, 
linoleums,  rugs,  matting,  settees,  chairs 
and  household  furniture  generally.  Gar¬ 
den  furniture  is  also  an  item  of  their  at¬ 
tention.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  these  things  should  apply  to 
Messrs.  Gorringe  and  Co.  for  their  illus¬ 
trated  catalogues,  and  we  feel  sure  they 
will  find  something  that  will  tickle  their 
fancy  and  induce  them  to  improve  the 
decoration  of  their  homes. 


- 4~4~4 - 

Pose  White  Killarmy, 

Some  time  ago  a  white  sport  of  the 
H}  brad  Tea  Rose  Killarney  occurred  in 
the  United  States,  and  now,  according  to 
“  The  Florists’  Exchange,”  this  turns  out 
to  be  a  very  good  thing.  Indeed,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  best  white  Rose  intro¬ 
duced  to  commerce,  because  it  can  be 
loomed  all  through  the  year,  under 
glass,  of.  course.  It  will  displace  The 
nde  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  as  a 
White  Rose,  because,  good  as  the  above 
die''’  -thdy  cannot  be  bloomed  throughout 


'iationa!  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

The  schedule  of  prizes' of  the  Southt 
lection  of  the  above  society  is  now 


hand,  and  shows  that  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  held  on  22nd  July  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster.  The  schedule  of 
prizes  for  this  year  is  as  varied  as 
formerly,  prizes  being  offered  in  forty- 
nine  classes  for  dressed  and  undressed 
flowers  of  the  race  known  as  show  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Picotees.  The  report  just  issued 
is  the  thirty-first  annual  one,  and  gives  an 
account  of  last  year's  show,  indicating 
who  were  the  prizewinners,  and  giving  the 
name's  of  the  varieties  in  the  stands  of  the 
winners  All  this-  is  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  those  engaged  in  exhi¬ 
biting.  but  to  those  who  love  Carnations 
for  their  own  sakes.  The  first  prize  classes 
indicate  the  leading  blooms  of  the  various 
types  at  the  present  day.  The  schedule  is 
late  in  making  its  appearance,  but  the 
committee  apologises  for  not  sending  it 
out  sooner,  owing  to  the  many"  meetings 
which  were  necessary  to  settle  matters 
concerning  new  classes  which  have  been 
added  to  the  schedule.  Some  of  these  are 
for  dressed  flowers,  but  classes  for  un¬ 
dressed  flowers  are  more  numerous  than 
formerly,  and  that,  should  please  those 
who  believe  in  the  decorative  value  of  a 
Carnation  as  opposed  to  the  method  of 
showing  them  on  exhibition  boards.  A 
valuable  twenty  guinea  challenge  cup  is 
offered  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  in  these 
new  classes,  and  should  stimulate  com¬ 
petition.  This  cup  is  given  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  best 
border  Carnations  and  Picotees  for  de¬ 
corative  purposes.  The  society  has  a 
balance  in  hand  of  .£114  16s.  7d.  The 
Secretary  is  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Auricula 
\  ilia,  16,  Hamilton  Road.  Reading. 

Rose  Experts  at  Law. 

At  -Dublin,  on  March  30,  Messrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  the  well- 
known  Rose  specialists,  of  Newtownards, 
Belfast,  Dublin,  Blackrock,  and  also  in 
Hertfordshire,  sought  to  obtain  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Parliament  Street, 
Dublin,  from  selling  Roses  or  seeds  not 
grown  or  propagated  by  the  plaintiff  com¬ 
pany  as  Dickson’s  Roses  or  Dickson's 
seeds,  and  from  carrying  on  the  business 
of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  under  the 
style  of  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  or 
any  style  in  which  the  name  Dickson  ap¬ 
pears,  without  taking  reasonable  precau¬ 
tions  to  clearly  distinguish  the  business 
carried  on  by  the  defendants  from  that 
carried  on  by  the  plaintiff  company.  The 
plaintiffs  allege  that  their  Roses  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  excel¬ 
lence,  and  that  Roses  stated  to  be  Dick¬ 
son's  would  be  understood  in  the  trade 
and  by  purchasers  as  the  plaintiff  com¬ 
pany's  Roses.  They  further  charge  that 
Mr.  Alexander  Dickson,  the  principal  de¬ 
fendant,  who,  until  February,  1907,  car¬ 
ried  on  business  in  Parliament  Street  as 
the  Ashbourne  company,  had  opened  a 
nursery  at  Dundrum  under  the  name  of 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  taking  advantage  of  the  reputation 
of  the  plaintiff  company  for  Roses  and 
seeds.  The  defendants  repudiate  all 
these  allegations  in  their  defence,  and 
deny  that  there  is  any  foundation  for 
them.  Leave  had  been  given  to  adminis¬ 
ter  a  series  of  interrogatories  to  the  defend¬ 
ants  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  under 
which  they  were  trading,  the  date  on 
which  they  adopted  that  trade  description 


and  other  queries  relating  to  the  nursery 
business.  The  answers  that  had  been 
made  were,  in  some  cases,  evasive,  and 
plaintiffs  asked  for  more  categorfal  in¬ 
formation.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
made  an  order  directing  the  defendants 
to  disclose  the  required  facts. 

Auricula  and  Primula  Show. 

The  annual  show  of  the  National  Auri¬ 
cula  and  Primula  Society  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  usual  fortnightly  exhibition  on 
April  aSth.  Copies  of  the  special  prize 
schedule  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Mr.  T.  E,  Henwood,  Auricula  Villa, 
Hamilton  Road,  Reading. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Limited. 

From  the  12th  of  May  the  business  of 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  of  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham,  will  be  carried  on  under  the 
title  of  Robert  Sydenham,  Limited.  The 
object  of  converting  this  business  into  a 
private  limited  company  is  not  to  raise 
additional  capital  but  to  give  members 
of  the  staff  a  direct  interest  in  the  con¬ 
cern.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  will  retain 
full  control  as  governing  director  of  the 
new  company,  and  in  a  statement  which 
he  has  issued  he  says: — “I  shall  be  as 
interested  and  active  in  the  business  as 
before,  for  since  establishing  this  busi¬ 
ness  it  has  brought  me  into  contact  with 
such  a  charming  Circle  of  correspondents 
and  friends  in  all  ranks  of  society,  that 
it  has  been  a  labour  of  love  rather 
than  a  necessity.  I  feel  sure  the  new 
companv  will  give  the  same  satisfaction 
in  the  future  that  I  have  to  the  thousands 
of  correspondents  and  friends  I  have 
made,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  great 
increase  in  my  business,  from  year  to 
year,  satisfies  me  that  on  the  whole  I 
have  given  satisfaction ;  in  fact  I  think 
I  may  safely  say  this  business  is  now  one 
of.  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  re¬ 
warding  my  staff  by  giving  them  a  greater 
and  more  direct  interest  in  this  business 
than  thev  'have  hitherto  had,  I  feel  sure 
they  will  continue  to  study  the  interests 
of  my  correspondents,  and  keep  up  the 
high  standard  of  quality  I  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  for,  thereby  meriting  and  main¬ 
taining  the  confidence  of  all  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past. 

“An  immense  business  like  this,’’  con¬ 
tinues  Mr.  Sydenham,  “cannot  be  con¬ 
ducted  entirely  free  of  mishaps,  or  with¬ 
out  some  occasional  complaints,  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  many  hundreds  of  compli¬ 
mentary  letters  I  receive  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  very  few  complaints  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  vast  amount  of  business 
done  I  think  satisfaction  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  given.  When,  however,  a  complaint 
is  made,  I  like  to  sift  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  thereby  avoid  anything  of  the  kind 
occurring  again.  I  undertake  to  replace 
next  year  at  half  price  or  free  of  charge 
anything  that  has  not  been  satisfactory 
which  has  been  grown  under  fair  and  pro¬ 
per  treatment ;  this  I  think  is  the  best 
guarantee  correspondents  can  have  that 
it  would  be  no  pleasure-  whatever  to  me 
to  receive  their  money  if  I  did  not  con¬ 
scientiously  feel  I  was  giving  value  and 
satisfaction  in  return.” 

There  is  a  directness  and  a  sincerity 
about  these  . words  which  we  believe  will 
be  appreciated  by  our  readers.  We  trust 
the  new  company  will  continue  to  prosper, 
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RANSOMES 


Possess  Improvements  contained  in  no  other  Machines. 

By  Royal  Warrant  Makers  to  H.M.  the  King, 


LAWN  MOWERS 


Royal  Botanic  Society, 

1904,  1905,  and  1906,  Gold  Medals. 


R.A.S.E.  London,  1904,  Silver  Medal. 


Supplied 
by  all 

Ironmongers. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1906  and  1907, 
Silver  Medals. 


Fitted 

with 

Patent 

Spring 

Handles. 


HAND  POWER  MACHINES. 

In  all  kinds  and  sizes. 


MOTOR  LAWN  MOWERS.  I  HORSE  AND  PONY  MOWERS 

As  supplied  to  H.M.  the  King.  ]  The  best  large  machines. 


Illustrated  Catalogues 
Free  oh  Application  To— 


RANSOMES,  SIMS  &  JEFFERIES,  LTD.,  THE  ORWELL  WORKS,  IPSWICH. 


CROSS’ 

“ GARDEN 


99 


FERTILISER, 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 

INSECTICIDES. 


AND 


ALEX.  CROSS  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Horticultural  Specialists,  GLASGOW. 

Almost  IOO  YEARS  Established.) 


On  Sale  by  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO 


PATENT 

The  First,  Foremost,  and  BeBt  in  the  World. 

DONKEY, 


HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 


Hundreds  of  Thousands  are  in  nse. 


HICHEST  AWAROS,  ROYAL  BOTANIC 
SOCIETY,  1905  AND  1906.  ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  1905  & 
1907. 

GREEN’S  PATENT 
“SILENS 


PONY  &.  HORSE  MOWER. 

Either  “Silens  Messor”  Pattern 
or  Wheel-Geared. 


Established  nearly  a  Century. 

GREEN’S 


Telephone  Number I — 

Leeds,  3580. 

London,  2022  Hop. 

Telegraphic  Addresses — 
SMITHFIELD,  LEEDS. 
Surrey  Works,  London. 


They  may  be 
had  of  any 
Ironmonger 
or  Seedsman 
in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Patent  ORDINARY 
also  WATER  or 
SAND 
BALLAST 
ROLLERS. 


Please  write  for 
ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  LIST 
No.  FREE. 


MOTOR  LAWN  MOWERS  AND  ROLLERS  MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES. 

ipnnMlO  rBTTN  ft  CAN  Ttd  smithfield  ironworks,  Leeds,  and  new 
InUMAo  imLLH  a  oUN,  Llll.,  surrey  works,  southwark  st.,  London, s.e. 


Novelties  and  Specialities  Offered  toy 


New  Sweet  Peas,  Giant  Flowered. 

Per  Pkt. 


Agnes  Eckford,  bright  pink  ... 
Bolton’s  Pink,  extremely  rich  pink 
Burpee’s  White  Spencer 
Burpee’s  Primrose  Spencer 
Countess  Spencer,  soft  rosy  pink 
Enchantress,  delicate  pink 
Helen  Lewis,  orange  salmon  ... 
Helen  Pierce,  blue  mottled  ... 
Henry  Eckford,  shining  orange  self 
John  Ir.gman,  rose  carmine  ... 

Mrs.  William  King,  orange  waved  . 
Queen  Alexandra,  intense  scarlet  ■ 
Saint  George,  bright  fiery  scarlet 


6d. 
6d. 
6d.  &  1/- 
6d.  &  li¬ 
ed.  &  li¬ 
ed. 
&  li¬ 
ed. 
6d. 
6d.  &  li¬ 
ed.  &  li¬ 
ed, 
li¬ 


ed. 


Per  Pkt. 
1/- 


sruB.sxiR's’niESir  «sc  seedsmeiv, 

New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Oentaurea,  The  Bride,  White . 

„  The  Bridegroom,  heliotrope  ... 

Gloxinia  Meteor,  white  and  scarlet . 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  roseus . 

Nemesia  Blue  Gem  . 

Pansy  Eros  . 

Scliizanthus  Grahami  niveus  . 

Wisetonensis  ...  ... 

Sunflower  Starlight  . 

Marigold  African  Orange  King 

„  ,r  Lemon  Queen  . 

„  French  Scotch  Prize  . 

East  Lothian  Stock,  crimson,  scarlet,  purple, 
white,  extra,  ex.  . 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  VEGETABLE  AND 


6d. 
•  6d. 


1  /- 
H- 
V- 
II- 
11- 
II- 
II- 
&  II- 


&  il¬ 


ea.  &  il¬ 


ea.  &  11- 


GrLASGOW. 

Specialities  in  Vegetable  Seeds 

Pea,  The  Laxtonian 
„  The  Pilot  . . . 

„  Glory  of  Devon 
„  Quite  Concent 
„  The  Gladstone 

Beans,  Carter’s  Scarlet  Emperor  Runner 
Brussels  Sprouts,  M’Gregor’s 
Leek,! The  Lyon 
Onion,  Ailsa  Craig 

„  Cranston’s  Excelsior 
Parsley,  Kilbarchan  Prize 

Tomato,  Carter’s  Sunrise - 

„  Queen  Alexandra 
„  Stirling  Castle 


p.  pkt.  If 
p.  pt.  1/' 

p.  pkt.  2/ 
,Pt.l| 


p.  pkt. 


If 


p.  pkt.  6d.  &  1 i 

~  ,,  ea-  &  11 

..  „  fid.  &  1/ 

„  6d.  &  II 

...  p.  pkt.  1| 
n  h 

...  p.  pkt.  6d.  &  1/ 


36-38, 


FLOWER  SEEDS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

_  .  _  .  __  >-%  w  rv  Vs*  n  A  r>  T*  A  a  B?  AS  Our  stocks  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  and 

NURSERY  DEPART8VIE  NTs - Fruit  Trees  are  clean  and  Hardy  Grown. 

WEST  GEORGE* STREET,  GLASGOW.  Partners— PETER  DREW:  JAMES  H.  PARKE 


&  Co- 
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An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Blow,  winds,  and  waft  thro’  all  the  rooms, 
The  snowflakes  of  the  cherry  blooms.” 

— Longfellow. 
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Soma  Teooaabs. 

The  merry  month  of  May. 

A  May  flood  never  did  good. 

-  X 

As  welcome  as  flowers  in  May. 

Cast  not  a  clout 
Till  May  be  out. 

A  cold  May  is  kindly, 

And  fills  the  barn  finely. 

For  an  east  wind  in  May, 

’Tis  your  duty  to  pray. 

May  never  was  the  month  of  love, 

For  May  is  full  of  flowers  ; 

But  rather  April,  wet  though  kind  ; 

For  love  is  full  of  showers. 


CXLI. 

French  Methods  of  Gardening. 

This  subject  has  been  most  interestingly 
treated  in  one  of  our  popular  daily 
papers.  It  would  seem  that  lately  a 
French  gardener  has  been  employed  to 
experiment  with  French  methods  on  Eng¬ 
lish  soil.  It  is  well  nigh  startling  to  read 
what  is  implied  by  that  phrase — French 
methods.  No  deep  trenching,  down  in 
many  cases  to  the  subsoil,  but  the  enrich¬ 
ing  of  the  top  foot  of  soil  to  a  degree  un¬ 
heard  of  in  English  gardening,  until  in 
time  it  becomes  absolutely  black  soil. 
Then,  too,  the  cultivation  means  innu¬ 
merable  bell  glasses  and  frames.  But  the 
result — well,  the  result  means  returns  as 
astonishing  as  are  the  methods  to  attain 
them,  crop  succeeding  crop  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  An  enormous  quantity  of  stable 
manure  would  seem  to  be  used.  But  this 
merely  suggests  the  methods  employed, 
and  it  would  be  interesting,  indeed,  to 
have  fuller  knowledge,  and  to  hear  if  the 
experiments  being  made  at  Thatcham  are 
successful ;  so  far,  I  understand,  they  are 
highly  promising.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
figures,  but  it  is  said  that  one  acre  can 
yield  £$00  to  ^400,  and,  in  some  cases, 
more. 

Planting  Magnolias. 

The  Magnolia  is  a  noble  subject  for  the 
garden,,  a  splendid  subject,  especially  such 
a  variety  as  M.  conspicua,  for  instance. 
Anyone  who  contemplates  planting  some 
variety  of  Magnolia  mav  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  “  English 
Flower  Garden,”  advises  the  spring,  just 
when  growth  is  commencing,  for  the 
operation.  He  prefers  the  spring  to  the 
autumn  because  the  roots  are  remarkably 
brittle,  and  in  damp  winter  soil  injured 
roots  are  prone  to  decay.  Among  the 
smaller  and  shrub  varieties  I  should  like 
to  call  attention  to  M.  stellata.  To  see  it 
in  its  beauty  at  Kew  in  early  April  is  to 
have  a  very  beautiful  memory  picture  to 
carry  away.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
great  profusion,  and  before  the  foliage 
has  expanded.  This  is  one  of  the  de¬ 
ciduous  forms,  and  a  site  should  be  chosen 
sheltered  from  east  and  north  ivinds. 

White  Everlasting  Peas. 

This  is  a  valuable  garden  plant,  in  a 
way  far  more  valuable  than  the  coloured 
variety  because  this  latter  has  a  way  of 
losing  its  colour  when  gathered  and  be¬ 
coming  an  unpleasant  magenta  tint. 
There  is  no  fear  of  this,  of  course,  with 
the  white  variety,  and  it  flowers  freely. 
It  is  a  charming  subject  to  associate  with 
Roses  on  arches,  and  even  with  some  of 
the  summer-flowering  Clematises.  One  of 
the  best  varieties  is  known  as  Lathyrus 
latifolius  grandiflorus  albus,  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  older  and  smaller  forms. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  plant  that,  climbing  up 
to  a  considerable  height  and  producing 
many  spikes  of  large  white  flowers,  is 
wonderfully  decorative,  and  of  course,  as 


is  the  way  of  climbers,  taking  up  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  ground  space.  Seed  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  variety  is  listed  in  some  of  the 
catalogues,  and  ft  is  well  worth  obtain¬ 
ing  it  from  a  reliable  source,  so  that  we 
are  sure  of  getting  the  real  thing.  I  have 
seen  Everlasting  Peas,  both  the  red  and 
white  varieties,  planted  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  a  wide  meshed  wire  netting  was 
spread  over,  the  wall  in  front  of  them,  and 
this  they  completely  hid,  and  as  their 
flowering  season  advanced  so  did  the  old 
wall,  which  was  a  high  one,  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  become  a  mass  of  blossom,  along  all 
its  length,  and  thus  it  remained  for  weeks, 
for  these  Peas  were,  and  rightly,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  decorative  and  striking 
features  in  the  garden,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  grow  them  as  near  perfection 
as  possible.  The  whole  year  they  were 
kept  free  from  w'eeds.  No  other  plants 
shared  the  position  with  them ;  every  au¬ 
tumn  some  well-rotted  stable  manure  was 
dug  into  the  soil  about  them,  and  every 
spring  more  manure  was  spread  on  the 
soil  about  them  and  allowed  to  remain  as 
a  summer  mulch.  All  I  can  say  is,  the 
plants  responded  splendidly  to  the  good 
treatment,  and  w~ere  well  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  of 
being  made  one  of  the  important  features 
of  the  summer  garden.  There  is  another 
perennial  Pea  that  to  my  mind  is  charm¬ 
ing,  daintier  and  more  delicate  in  appear¬ 
ance,  lighter  in  habit  of  growth,  than  L. 
latifolius,  and  bearing  many  rosy  crimson 
flowers.  It  is  known  as  Lathyrus  undu- 
latus.  It  grows  only  to  about  four  feet, 
and  becomes  a  charming  subject  in  the 
rock  garden  if  kept  in  bounds.  It  is  one 
of  the  earliest  varieties  in  flower,  and  does 
not  seed  very  freely. 

Seedling  Annuals. 

A  great  deal  of  the  vigour  and  success 
of  the  annuals  that  are  being  reared  un¬ 
der  glass  for  the  summer  bedding  depend 
upon  the  treatment  they  receive  at  the 
present  time.  Emphatically,  they  do  not 
need  a  high  temperature  ;  if  they  are  the 
usual  half-hardy  annuals  they  should  not 
at  this  time  be  in  artificial  heat  either  day 
or  night.  A  cold  frame,  or  a  cold  house, 
and  a  position  close  to  the  glass,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  are  the  conditions  they 
require.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if,  at 
this  stage,  they  are  allowed  to  become 
soft  and  drawn  up,  and  leggy,  they  will 
never  wholly  recover.  W  e  want  sturdy, 
short-jointed,  tough  plants  if  we  are  to 
achieve  free-flowering  and  long-flowering 
specimens,  and  only  air  and  sunshine  can 
produce  these.  Let  the  hardening  process 
commence  gradually,  so  that  no  severe 
check  be  given,  but  do  not  postpone  it  too 
long.  Lights  down  and  windows  open 
during  the  warm  part  of  the  day  should 
be  the  rule,  water  when  necessary,  and 
onlv  when  necessary,  and  proper  thinning 
are"  points  to  be  given  their  true  value. 
And  if  thev  can  fill  any  need  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  sow  annuals  for  autumn  flower¬ 
ing.  Tagetes  are  useful  for  this  purpose, 
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as  they  do  not  mind  being  transplanted 
to  their  flowering  quarters  even  when  half 
grown  or  more,  and  therefore  they  can  be 
put  in  after  some  early  variety  has  ceased 
to  flower. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 


The  Croton 

(CODIAEUM) 


Beautiful  Foliage  Plants. 


Amongst  ornamental  foliage  plants,  few 
are  more  useful  or  beautiful  than  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  this  genus.  Excepting 
Dracaenas,  no  similar  plants  are  so  easy 
to  cultivate  as  the  Croton,  and  as  they  are 
very  useful  all  the  year  round  no  stove, 
however  small,  should  be  without  a  few 
of  them. 

When  they  are  required  for  table  deco¬ 
ration  they  should  be  grown  with  single 
stems.  The  best  way  to  secure  these  is 
to  top  some  of  those  that  are  getting  too 
leggy-  They  can  be  struck  by  placing 
them  in  pots  of  a  sandy  compost  and 
covering  with  a  hand  glass,  in  a  strong, 
moist  heat,  when  they  will  soon  root  with¬ 
out  losing  any  of  their  leaves.  There  is 
also  another  way  for  rooting  them, 
namely,  by  mossing.  Tie  a  ball  of  moss 
firmly  round  the  stem  and  keep  them 
moist  in  a  warm  house ;  they  root  very 
readily  in  this  manner.  When  rooted  the 
moss  can  be  removed,  the  plants  potted 
in  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  a  good  dash  of  silver  sand,  to 
keep  the  whole  porous.  Those  rooted  un¬ 
der  the  hand  glass  should  receive  a  little 
air  when  rooted  by  tilting  the  glass, 
gradually  giving  more  until  they  can 
stand  full  exposure. 

The  usual  size  of  plants  for  table  deco¬ 
ration  ranges  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  high. 
When  they  are  used  for  this  purpose  they 
very  seldom  keep  their  bottom  leaves,  but 
when  they  reach  such  a  height  they  can 
again  be  topped  as  formerly  mentioned. 

Crotons  must  be  grown  in  a  very  warm 
and  moist  atmosphere,  and  well  attended 
to  both  in  syringing  and  watering,  or  the 
dreaded  pests,  red  spider  and  thrip,  are 
sure  to  appear.  These  are  most  trouble¬ 
some.  To  rid  the  plants  of  the  first- 
named  they  should  be  hand  washed  with 
a  sponge  and  soap  and  water,  followed 
by  a  heavy  syringing,  and  for  thrip  the 
plants  should  be  dipped  in  tobacco  water, 
which  destroys  both  the  eggs  and  the  in¬ 
sects.  The  main  cause  of  these  pests  get¬ 
ting  a  footing  is  lack  of  water  at  the 
roots  of  the  plants  and  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Though  Crotons  can  be  grown  for  table 
decoration,  they  can  also  be  grown  for  the 
warm  conservatory  or  greenhouse  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  autumn.  But  when  they 
are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  they  must 
be  gradually  hardened  before  venturing 
to  place  them  out  of  stove  heat,  as  by  the 
sudden  change  they  are  apt  to  lose  their 
leaves. 

Plants  for  specimens  and  for  exhibition 
purposes  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
plenty  of  side  branches,  pinching  the  lead¬ 
ing  shoots  if  they  do  not  start  freely  with¬ 
out.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  of  colour  they  should  have  as  much 
light  as  possible  by  raising  them  above 
the  surrounding  plants  on  pots  or  pans. 


One  advantage  of  growing  Crotons  is 
that  they  can  be  confined  to  small  pots 
and  kept  to  a  limited  size  if  desired,  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  For  win¬ 
tering  Crotons  a  temperature  ranging 
from  60  deg.  to  70  deg.  will  do,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Some  of  the 
best  varieties  are  as  follows  : — C.  Cooperi, 
C.  lllustris,  C.  Neville,  C.  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  C.  Veitchii,  C.  elegans,  C.  evan- 
siana,  and  C.  Warrenii. 

W.  Collie. 

Gartmore  Gardens, 

Perthshire. 

- f+4 - 

South-Eastern  Agricultural  College. 

The  Principal  of  the  South-Eastern 
Agricultural  College,  Wye,  reported  to  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Governors  an  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  College  of  122  students 
for  the  spring  term,  and  stated  that  123 
had  already  entered  for  the  summer  term 
commencing  on  June  1st.  Members  of  the 
College  staff  are  actively  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  work  in  mycology,  soil  bacterio¬ 
logy,  frost  protection  of  orchards,  and 
other  problems  of  importance  to  horticul¬ 
turists  and  agriculturists. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *Iie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing  date  of  issue.  .Entries  received  later 
th  in  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
aie  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to.  “  H.  Stevens  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Sweet  Peas,"  page  292. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  0.  0.,”  for  the  article  on 
“A  Sweet-Scented  Hanging  Plant”;  and 
another  to  "  E .  Miles”  for  the  article  on 
"A  Useful  Shelter,”  page  280. 


W  i  n  dow - = 

Gardening. 


How  to  Make  .  .  .  . 
Beautiful  Window  Sills. 


Everyone,  whether  possessing  a  garden 
or  not,  but  especially  the  latter,  should 
have  their  window  sills  a  mass  of  blooms 
from  early  spring  to  late  autumn.  No¬ 
thing  sets  off  a  house  front  better,  and  the 
effect  from  the  interior  is  very  pleasing. 

The  amateur  carpenter  can  easily  make 
boxes  to  fit  the  sills,  a  staple  or  other 
simple  contrivance  affording  extra  se¬ 
curity  in  rough  weather.  The  sides  and 
bottom  should  not  fit  too  closely-,  as  a 
little  space  for  drainage  is  necessary. 
Put  a  layer  of  crocks  in  the  bottom,  then 
fill  up  with  good  soil.  The  outside  of 
the  box  may  be  faced  with  bark  or  cork 
or  painted  green.  Those  painted  white 
are  very  pretty  with  trails  of  creepers 
hanging  over. 

Plant  the  edge  with  blue  and  white 
Lobelia,  and  behind  a  few  Geraniums, 
Calceolarias  or  Marguerites  according  to 
taste.  In  very  sunny  boxes  Begonias  are 
suitable  with  single  Petunias  and  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums  over  the  edge ;  this 
makes  a  beautiful  show.  In.  shady  boxes 
Lily  of  the  Valley  intermixed  with  dwarf 
Ferns  and  Creeping  Jenny  at  the  edge 
will  succeed  where  no  sun  ever  reaches. 

For  such  positions  as  strike  the  happy 
medium  of  course  there  is  plenty  of 
choice,  but  perhaps  Pansies  should  be 
omitted  as  they  require  a  greater  depth 
of  soil  than  that  afforded  by  a  window 
box.  The  cheapest  plan  and  one  that 
makes  a  good  show  is  to  sow  seeds  of  an¬ 
nuals.  Virginian  Stock  or  Nemophilia  at 
the  edge,  with  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums 
behind  intermixed  with  Cornflower-s, 
Clarkias,  Gaillardias,  Candytuft,  etc., 
sown  in  tiny  pinches.  Only  dwarf  kinds 
should  be  chosen,  and  when  the  plants 
are  three  inches  high  thin  them  out,  re¬ 
serving  the  stoutest;  the  others  may  be 
planted  in  the  garden,  or  if  you  have  not 
one,  give  them  to  some  friend  who  has. 
A  little  soot  between  the  plants  occasion¬ 
ally  will  be  found  very  beneficial ;  it  may 
be  lightly  forked  in,  adding  a  small 
quantitv  of  sand  sometimes  to  keep  the 
soil  porous.  The  moisture  in  -window 
boxes  evaporates  quickly  in  dry  weather, 
so  water  should  not  be  spared.  Every 
evening  a  liberal  amount  may  be  given, 
and  in  very  hot  weather  both  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening. 

Once  a  week  apply  liquid  manure  well 
diluted.  Cut  off  every  faded  bloom;  if 
allowed  to  remain  and  seed-pods  to  form 
and  ripen  the  process  weakens  the  plant 
and  flowering  soon  ceases.  In  the 
autumn  plant  dwarf  evergreen  shrubs 
with  bulbs  between  and  at  the  edge  for 
spring  blooming. 

E.  Vyner. 

Roslin,  N.B. 

- f+4 - 


Oats,  Wheat,  and  Peas  have  ger¬ 
minated  after  five  days’  exposure  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  345  degrees  below  freezing  point, 
while  other  seeds  and  the  spores  of  fungi 
have  borne  cold  of  360  degrees  below 
freezing. 
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A  PERSIAN  CANDYTUFT  (grandX”am.) 

CE5  3P 


The  species  of  Aethionema  are  not 
exactly  Candytufts,  as  the  name  more 
rightly  belongs  to  Iberis ;  nevertheless, 
some  of  them  have  the  name  Candytuft 
applied  to  them  and  they  are,  indeed, 
closely  allied,  while  some  of  them  closely 
resemble  some  of  the  perennial  species  of 
Candytuft.  The  above  is  the  strongest 
or  tallest  growing  species  we  have  seen  in 
cultivation,  the  stems  being  12  in.  to 
18  in.  in  length.  They  are  very  slender, 
however,  and  when  the  plant  comes  into 
bloom  during  the  month  of  June  it  is  very 
liable  to  be  subjected  to  heavy  showers 
of  rain  and  that  bends  all  the  stems  down, 
after  which  the  tips  begin  to  turn  up 
again.  For  this  reason  it  might  often  be 
grown  where  it  could  hang  down  over  the 


ledges  of  a  rather  steep  portion  of  the  rock 
work,  because  under  those  conditions  the 
flower  stems  will  hang  down  freely  with¬ 
out  allowing  the  flowers  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil. 

The  blooms  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour 
at  first,  fading  to  pink,  and  are  large,  as 
the  name  implies,  besides  being  produced 
in  great  abundance.  The  plant  is  fairly 
hardy,  although  it  comes  from  Persia,  but 
it  should  be  planted  where  the  roots  will 
be  fairly  dry  in  winter.  The  perennial 
species  of  Candytuft  also  thrive  under 
similar  conditions.  The  plant  is  usually 
propagated  by  cuttings  taken  during  July 
or  August  and  inserted  in  pots  of  lignt, 
sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or 
under  a  hand-light  until  rooted. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 

Society. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  13th  ult.,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Curtis  in  the  chair.  Five  new  members 
were  elected,  making  a  total  of  30  for 
the  quarter.  Sickness  has  been  heavy, 
but  rather  less  than  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1907.  Several  cheques  were 
passed,  being  payments  to  members  over 
70  years  of  age,  and  others,  including  a 
payment  of  2s.  to  a  member  who  lapsed 
30  years  ago.  Members  over  60  years  of 
age  are  now  allowed  to  withdraw  the  in¬ 
terest  on  their  deposit  account,  and  seve¬ 
ral  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  as 
it  enables  them  to  pay  their  subscriptions 
more  easily.  The  committee  hope  that 
many  young  gardeners  will  join  the  so¬ 
ciety  during  the  year.  Rules  may  be  had 
from  the  secretary,  W.  Coll,ins,  9,  Martin- 
dale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


Aethionema  grandiflorum. 


Maclar'en  and  Sons. 


amywTRNE  Parsley. 


In  every  garden,  large  _or  small,  this 
herb  is  in  almost  daily  demand.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  on  some  soils,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  having  it  thrive  properly, 
as  wireworms  and  other  grubs  prey  on 
the  roots,  and  very  often  kill  off  a  whole 
plantation  within  a  few  days. 

A  very  little  trouble  will  obviate  this 
unsatisfactory  state  of  matters.  Before 
digging  the  ground  for  Parsley  a  fair 
amount  of  well-rotted  manure  should  be 
spread  on  the  surface,  and  buried  at  least 


six  inches  deep.  Just  before  planting,  or 
sowing,  spread  four'inches  of  leaf  mould 
over  the  entire  bed,  and  lightly  point  it 
in.  It  will  then  be  found  that  even  in 
gardens  that  have  hitherto  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  fine  Parsley  it  will  grow  luxu¬ 
riously.  It  will  be  found  that  the  finest 
Parsley  is  grown  by  sowing  in  heat  in 
spring,"  and  planting  out  12  inches  apart 
early  in  May.  This  planting  will  pro¬ 
duce  large  quantities  of  fine  leaves  for 
months  on  end.  To  prolong  the  supply 
well  into  autumn,  sow  in  the  open  towards 
the  end  of  March  or  early  iq  April.  Thin 
to  9  inches  apart.  For  winter  and  spring 
use  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  during  July, 
and  grow  it  as  hardy  as  possible,  only 


covering  it  with  the  sashes  during  severe 
weather. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House, 

Linlithgow. 

- - 


Wearing  Flowers  in  the  Nose. 

The  Hindu  nose-ring  seems  likely  to 
disappear  with  many  native  customs. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  Hindus  in 
Bombay  have  decided  that  henceforward 
the  women  of  their  caste  shall  wear  a 
flower  in  the  nose  instead  of  a  ring.  If 
the  ladies  refuse  to  obey  they  will  be 
liable  to  a  fine.  Tradition  declares  that 
wearing  the  nose-ring  is  a  memento  of  an 
injunction  from  Vishnu  himself. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  is.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Sowing  Black  or  Dark  Coloured  Seeds. 

Some  seeds  are  black  and  others  very 
dark  in  colour,  which  makes  their  distri¬ 
bution  when  sowing  rather  difficult.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  slightly  damp  the 
seed,  then  add  a  little  flour  or  whiting 
well  mixing  this  amongst  them  until  they 
are  coated  all  over.  Seeds  treated  in  this 
way  will  enable  the  sower  to  evenly  dis¬ 
tribute  them  if  due  care  and  attention  are 
taken  when  sowing. 

H.  ROWLES. 

Partridge  Green,  Sussex. 


Godetias. 

Seed  should  be  sown  of  this  delightful 
annual  in  March  or  April  for  summer  dis¬ 
play.  They  make  a  very  striking  effect 
in  beds  and  borders  as  they  are  well 
adapted  for  massing.  The  ordinary 
treatment  of  this  annual  will  give  most 
encouraging  results  when  sown  out  of 
doors  where  they  are  to  bloom.  They 
should  be  well  thinned  out  when  a  few 
inches  high  as  they  are  very  strong  in 
habit  and  require  plenty  of  room  to  de¬ 
velop  their  full  proportions.  They  are 
also  very  useful  as  cut  flowers  for  the 
tables  and  vases.  Godetias  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pot  plant  when  sown  in  the 
autumn  and  kept  growing  through  the 
winter  in  a  cool  house.  There  are 
several  varieties,  but  I  think  one  of  the 
best  is  Lady  Satin  Rose,  height  18  inches; 
also  Gloriosa,  crimson,  9  inches,  is  a  good 
variety  to  grow. 

F.  F. 

Leamington  Spa. 


The  Spiraea. 

Whether  forced  or  grown  naturally  the 
Spiraea  is  a  most  useful  and  decorative 
plant.  From  a  mass  of  glossy  fern-like 
foliage  heads  of  blooms  protrude  which 
make  the  Spiraea  a  graceful  and  there¬ 
fore  a  much-admired  plant. 

To  grow  this  hardy  perennial  is  by  no 
means  a  difficult  task,  if  planted  in  a 
rich  soil  and  given  copious  supplies  of 
water :  these  are  all  its  requirements. 

But  as  a  plant  adapted  for  forcing  its 
good  points  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Clumps  may  be  broken  up  into  sizes  suit¬ 
able  for  pots  from  5  to  9  inches,  potted 
in  a  rich  compost,  and  placed  in  heat. 
When  the  plants  are  growing  freely  they 
should  be  given  planty  of  water  and  occa¬ 
sionally  manure  water,  and  as  the  flowers 
appear,  the  supply  must  be  increased. 

All  the  deciduous  varieties  are  most 
suitable  for  the  herbaceous  border,  but 
the  sorts  Japonica,  palmata  and  asti- 
boides  floribunda  are  most  adapted  for 
pot  culture. 


Dwarf  Nasturtiums. 

If  any  readers  are  troubled  with  a  north 
or  shady  bed  or  border,  and  are  at  a  loss 
as  to  what  to  plant,  let  them  try  dwarf 
Nasturtiums  and  they  will  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  results.  A  north  border 
shaded  by  a  large  Ash,  with  very  poor, 
heavy  and  clayey  soil,  and  in  which  in 
previous  seasons  ordinary  bedding  plants 
had  fared  very  indifferently,  the  majority, 
in  fact,  practically  failing  to  bloom,  was 
sown  at  the  end  of  last  April  with  mixed 
Nasturtiums,  6  inches  apart.  These  from 
July  to  the  end  of  autumn  bloomed  splen¬ 
didly,  and  were  a  perfect  blaze  of  colour, 
and  as  much  admired  as  the  flower  bor¬ 
ders  in  the  more  favourably  situated  parts 
of  the  garden. 

E.  L. 


Curious  Hanging  Plants. 

A  curious  hanging  plant  is  always  a 
great  attraction  when  grown  in  ijie 
greenhouse  or  a  sunny  kitchen  window. 
An  excellent  example  is  a  Carrot  top, 
about  three  inches  long,  all  the  middle 
portion  being  scooped  out  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  three  small  holes  made  in  the 
edge,  so  as  to  hang  suspended  on  a  little 
neat  chain,  and  kept  filled  up  with  water 
every  day.  In  a  few  days’  time  the  leaves 
begin  to  grow  from  the  base,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  curve  upwards,  making  a  pretty 
foliage  plant.  Turnips,  Beet  and  Pota- 
tos  may  be  treated  in  like  manner.  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  they  are  ad¬ 
mired  by  visitors,  who  are  wonder-struck 
at  these  pretty  and  unique  hanging  foli¬ 
age  plants. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


Hedychium  gardnerianum. 

This  is  a  plant  of  an  exceedingly  orna¬ 
mental  character  when  in  flower.  The 
imposing  spike  of  yellow  florets  appears 
about  the  month  of  August.  In  spring 
the  largest  crown  should  be  cut  off  with  a 
piece  of  stem,  to  which  a  few  roots  are 
attached.  The  crowns  may  be  potted 
three  or  four  in  a  9  inch  pot,  in  a  good 
rich  compost,  working  the  soil  well  in 
between  them  with  a  blunt  stick.  A  com¬ 
paratively  close  house  with  a  moist 
atmosphere  suits  it  admirably.  Though 
annual  potting  is  advisable  to  se¬ 
cure  good  results,  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  production 
of  flowers,  but  they  will  need  to 
be  fed  the  second  year  to  obtain  large 
spikes.  A  point  to  observe  in  potting  is 
the  soundness  of  the  pot,  for  the  plant 
exerts  such  powerful  root  pressure  when 
pot-bound  that  no  pot  with  a  crack  can 
long  withstand  it. 

Fitz. 


The  Hollyhock. 

This  fine  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  blooming  plant  is  too  often 
planted  carelessly  in  a  shrubbery  border, 
in  which  position  it  cannot  possibly  shoiv 
itself  to  the  best  advantage.  In  common 
with  many  other  florist’s  flowers,  it  should 
have  care  taken  of  it  if  the  grower  would 
be  repaid  by  fine  and  showy  spikes  of 
flowers.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  its 
growth  is  a  very  rich  sandy  loam,  but  it 
thrives  well  in  any  good  rich  garden  soil. 
Previous  to  planting,  the  earth  should  be 
trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and  liber¬ 
ally  mixed  with  well  decomposed  manure, 
night  soil  being  most  preferable.  If  the 
subsoil  is  wet  they  will  thrive  remarkably 
well  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  wet 
is  very  injurious  to  them  when  old  plants 
are  allowed  to  remain. 

S.  E.  Gent. 

King’s  Lynn. 

- - 

The  Jobbing  Gardener. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

In  your  issue  of  April  4th  I  noticed  a 
report  of  a  meeting  of  the  British  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association,  and  at  that  meeting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  passed 
some  rather  rough  remarks  '  about  the 
class  of  men  who  are  not  in  a  permanent 
situation,  but  who  prefer  to  “job  about." 
I  should  like  him  to  know  that  all  men 
who  are  jobbing  gardeners  are  not 
“  labourers,  and  not  a  very  good  type  at 
that,”  for  there  are  plenty  of-men  in  that 
much  despised  class  who  have  in  previous 
times  been  in  some  good  gardens,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  get  in  charge  of 
a  decent  sized  place  for  themselves,  be¬ 
cause  such  as  have  those  good  jobs  do 
not  leave  them,  and  consequently  there 
are  not  enough  “head  places  ”  to  go  round 
to  the  men  who  are  waiting  to  fill  them. 
These  young  men  do  not  want  to  be 
“undermen”  all  their  lives,  and  rathei 
than  take  a  single-handed  humbug  ol 
a  job,  where  the  gardener  has  to  be  a 
general  factotum,  he  starts  jobbing  about, 
but  he  has  much  more  in  wages  than  the 
clerk,  whom,  according  to  Mr.  Weathers, 
he  works  for.  Let  a  gardener  once  leave 
the  ranks  of  a  regular  staff  and  turn  tc 
jobbing  work,  he  is  despised  'for  ever, 
that  is  until  he  has  succeeded  and  ha; 
several  men  working  for  him,  and  then 
and  then  only,  is  he  once  more  considered 
to  be  a  gardener,  but  should  he  have 
cleared  all  before  him  at  the  shows  be 
fore  he  began  jobbing  work,  it  woulc 
count  nothing  to  his  credit  until  he  hac 
succeeded  in  his  new  work.  My  lettei 
may  appear  to  be  rather  bitter,  but  I  air 
speaking  from  personal  experience! 
largely,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  art 
many  men  who  could  endorse  every  wore 
I  have  said. 

There  was  one  thing  I  was  pleased  tc 
note,  and  that  was  the  remarks  as  regard; 
wages.  In  the  present  state  of  things  the 
average  gardener  is  expected  to  have  a 
memory  like  a  lawyer,  a  temper  as  mile 
as  a  parson,  the  strength  of  an  elephant 
and  for  all  this  he  gets  the  wages — no.  nol 
the  wages — of  a  labourer. 

Pro  Bono  Publico. 


Springbell. 


Hamilton,  N.B. 
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=  Propagating  Double  Primulas.  = 


Double  Primulas  cannot  be  raised  from 
seed,  and  therefore  must  be  propagated 
from  cuttings,  which  may  either  be  treated 
in  the  ordinary  manner  or  as  follows.  As 
soon  as  the  old  plants  have  ceased  flower¬ 
ing  the  dead  and  dying  leaves  and  also 
the  leaves  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stems  suitable  for  making  into  cuttings 
should  be  removed,  and  each  growth  se¬ 
lected  for  propagation  gently  pressed 
towards  the  edge  of  the  pot  until  the  stem 
cracks,  care  being  taken  not  to  break  the 
stem  in  two  and  sever  it  from  the  plant, 
as  this  would  render  the  growth  useless 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  When  all  the 


selected  growths  have  been  cracked  in 
this  way  each  should  be  fastened  to  and 
supported  by  a  small  stick  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  illustrates  three 
growths  treated  in  this  manner. 

•  Cover  the  bared  and  cracked  stems  with 
compost  consisting  of  leaf  mould,  sand, 
and  chopped  sphagnum  moss  in  equal 
parts,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  shady  part 
of  the  greenhouse  and  keep  nicely  moist. 
Roots  will  soon  be  emitted  from  the  stems 
and  each  growth  become  a  small  plant 
as  Fig.  2,  when  they  should  be  carefully 
removed,  this  being  best  done  by  turning 
the  old  plant  out  of  the  pot,  shaking  off 


all  the  old  soil  and  separating  the  young 
plants,  care  being  taken  not  to  break  or 
injure  the  small  roots.  Three-inch  pots 
will  be  quite  large  enough  for  the  young 
plants,  whilst  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  turfy  loam,  two  parts  leaf  mould, 
one  part  dried  cow  manure  and  half  a 
part  of  silver  sand  will  be  found  quite 
suitable. 

Cuttings  taken  in  the  ordinary  manner- 
should  consist  of  young  stems  prepared 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  each  being  inserted  in 
a  small  thumb  pot  of  light  sandy  soil, 
which  must  be  made  quite  firm,  the  cut¬ 
tings  afterwards  being  .  well  watered  in 
from  a  fine  rosed  can.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  of  the  cuttings  are  dry,  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre  refuse 
in  a  close  case  or  propagating  frame  with 
a  temperature  of  from  60  to  70  degrees. 
Primula  cuttings  are  very  liable  to  damp 
off,  and  every  care  must  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  this,  the  glass  covering  the  case 
being  removed  and  wiped  dry  each  morn¬ 
ing.  The  cuttings  will  take  about  three 
weeks  to  root,  and  as  -soon  as  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  roots  have  been  emitted,  a 
little  air  should  be  given  and  the  pots  be 
lifted  from  the  plunging  material  and 
stood  upon  it,  the  quantity  of  air  being 
gradually  increased  until  the  glass  is  en¬ 
tirely  removed  and  the  cuttings  or  young 
plants  fully  exposed. 

A  point  to  be  observed  in  cultivating 
Primulas  is  that  the  double-flowered  kinds 
require  richer  soil  and  a  warmer  tempera¬ 
ture  than  the  single  varieties.  A  mistake 
is  frequently  made  when  potting  Pri¬ 
mulas,  the  plants  being  kept  up  above  the 
soil  as  much  as  possible  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  with  the  object,  no  doubt,  of  pre¬ 
venting  decay  at  the  collar.  This  is 
wrong,  the  proper  way  being  to  pot  the 
plants  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  each  being 
placed  in  the  soil  so  that  the  collar  or 
neck  is  only  just  above  the  surface.  Not 
only  does  this  make  the  plant  self-sup¬ 
porting,  sticks  to  hold  them  up  not  being 
required,  but  growth  becomes  very  robust 
and  strong  as  fresh  roots  are  emitted  from 
the  buried  portion  of  the  stems,  whilst 
damping  off  seldom  causes  any  trouble. 

“  Ortus.  ” 

- - 

The  Temple  Flower  Show. 

The  biggest  horticultural  event  of  the 
year — the  great  Temple  Gardens  Flower 
Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
— will  take  place  on  May  26,  27  and  28. 
Fellows’  personal  passes,  and  transferable 
annual  tickets  will  admit  free  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  times  ' Tuesday  2b,  from  noon  to 
7  p.m.  ;  Wednesday  27,  from  7  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  ;  Thursday  28,  from  9  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  The  public  will  be  admitted  by 
purchase  of  tickets  from  12  to  7  p.m.  on 
Tuesday '(tickets  10s.);  from  12  to  7  p.m. 
on  Wednesday  (tickets  2s.  6d.) ;  and  from 
9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Thursday,  when  the 
price  of  tickets  will  be  is.  Tickets  may¬ 
be  obtained  beforehand  at  the  offices  of 
the  R.H.S.,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
or  at  the  treasurer’s  office,  Inner  Temple. 
Lieut.  Charles  Godfrey's  Military  Band 
will  play  each  day  on  the  lawn.  This 
year’s  show  will,  if  the  weather  be  pro¬ 
pitious,  probably  beat  all  previous  re¬ 
cords  both  as  regards  number  of  exhibits 
and  the  attendance  of  the  public. 


4.  s. 


Propagating  and  Potting  Double  Primulas. 

1,  Growths  prepared  for  -pro pagation  or  layering ;  2,  growth  rooted,  and  ready  for 
potting;  3,  a  prepared  cutting;  4,  the  wrong  way  to  pot  Primula  plants ;  J,  the 

right  way. 
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6difoi?iol. 


“  She  Suemus  oi  \he  Rose.” 

Under  the  above  title  the  National  Rose 
Society  has  issued  a  handbook  on  the  fun¬ 
goid  and  insect  pests  of  the  Rose.  The 
text  matter  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
George  Massee,  V.M.H.,  F.L.  S.,  of  the 
Kew  Herbarium,  and  Mr.  Fred  V.  Theo¬ 
bald,  M.A.,  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Wye,  Kent.  An  amateur  undertaking  the 
cultivation  of  the  Rose  for  the  first  time 
and  seeing  the  list  of  enemies  to  which  the 
Rose  is  subject  would  be  rather  frightened 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Rose.  As 
a  rule,  however,  few  occur  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  or  do  much  damage,  while  the  com¬ 
mon  mildew  is  the  most  troublesome  in 
most  gardens. 

The  handbook  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  coloured  figures,  showing  fungoid 
enemies,  as  well  as  insect  enemies.  Those 
having  any  inclination  for  the  study  of 
insects  would  be  able  to  find  some  beau¬ 
tiful  or  interesting  insects,  if  that  could 
be  any  compensation  for  feeding  upon 
their  Roses.  The  Rose  beetle  is  a  very 
handsome  beetle  and  of  large  size. 
Amongst  them,  also,  is  an  illustration 
with  information  about  the  Rose  leaf  cut¬ 
ting  bee.  which  cuts  out  circles  of  wondei- 
ful  exactness  without  ever  having  served 
an  apprenticeship.  Of  course,  many  of 
the  enemies  disfigure  the  leaves  rather 
than  do  them  actual  damage,  but  if  it  is 
possible  to  keep  all  these  pests  down  the 
Roses  will  present  a  more  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance,  both  in  foliage  and  flower,  while 
it  is  well  known  that  the  destruction  or 
removal  of  the  worm  in  the  bud  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  if  the  grower  is  to  enjoy 
anv  flowers  upon  his  Roses. 

The  various  leaf-rolling  sawflies  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  some  of  them  or  their  work 
illustrated,  so  that  the  grower  should  have 


no  difficulty  in  detecting  what  sort  of 
enemy  to  look  for.  One  of  the  sawflies 
is  the  Rose  slug  worm,  which  in  the  cater¬ 
pillar  stage  eats  off  all  the  soft  tissue  of 
the  leaves  and  nothing  but  the  framework 
of  the  leaf  is  left.  The  Rose  scale  must 
also  be  a  troublesome  pest  where  it  gets 
a  firm  footing. 

The  principal  antidote  to  the  various 
enemies  is  that  the  grower  should  always 
be  amongst  his  plants,  practically  inspect¬ 
ing  them  individually,  and  if  he  loves 
them  he  will  do  this  pretty  frequently. 
Then,  having  discovered  the  enemy,  he 
proceeds  to  apply  the  remedy.  The  Rose 
canker  is  an  ailment  to  which  Roses  are 
subject,  especially  in  some  districts,  but 
neither  cause  nor  cure  is  yet  known.  The 
Rosarian’s  Pest  Calendar  at  the  end  of  the 
book  shows  the  cultivator  when  to  look 
for  certain  enemies.  The  whole  book 
only  runs  to  85  pp.,  yet  furnishes  a  great 
amount  of  information,  and  with  the  illus¬ 
trations  should  be  valuable  to  all  Rose 
growers. 


caenas  at  the  back  are  blue  Gums,  and 
above  them  is  a  row  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  As  the  owner  is  very  fond  of 
gardening  a  great  number  of  phases  of  ir, 
including  a  Japanese  garden  and  water 
garden,  and  wall  gardening  may  be  seen 
there. 

- +++ - 

Hints  on  .  . 

Tur?  baying. 


My  first  experience  of  turf  laying  dates 
back  many  years  ago.  The  sods  were 
cut  in  one  foot  squares,  and  those  who 
cut  them  and  laid  them  had  not  done  that 
sort  of  work  before,  nor  had  they  seen 
any  done.  When  many  years  after  I  went 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  I  noticed 
that  without  exception  they  were  cut  one 
yard  long  and  one  foot  wide. 


The  Alcove,  Gunnersoury  Pane. 


The  Alcove 

At  Gunnersbury  Park 


Amongst  the  numerous  accessories  of 
garden  ornamentation  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  the  seat  of  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  is  an  alcove  which  is  a 
sort  of  cool  arbour  for  the  summer 
months.  Plants  of  various  sorts  are  put 
in  it,  and  the  accompanying  illustration 
shows  one  of  the  groups  that  have  been 
set  up  there.  One  could  imagine  it  to  be 
a  greenhouse  without  glass  and  open  to 
the  lawn  upon  one  side.  Tall  Dracaenas 
have  been  largely  used  in  this  group,  to¬ 
gether  with  Palms,  the  variegated  Eula¬ 
lia,  Lilies  and  other  greenhouse  or  stove 
subjects.  The  double  line  in  front  con¬ 
sists  of  Ophiopogon  and  Scirpus  cernuus, 
better  known  in  gardens  as  Isolepis  gra¬ 
cilis.  The  tall  plants  amongst  the  Dra¬ 


Here  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston 
the  prevailing  method  is  to  cut  the  sods 
18  in.  long  and  12  in.  wide,  and  they  are 
moved  and  laid  with  a  fork,  and  the  work 
is  done  somewhat  quicker  and  there  is  no 
handling  of  the  turf,  which  is  not  plea¬ 
sant  work  in  cold  weather.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  I  can  see  to  this  method  is  the 
greater  number  of  joints,  which,  should 
dry  weather  ensue,  become  larger  by  the 
turves  contracting,  and  they  are  not  laid 
down  so  nicely  as  when  cut  in  yard  lengths 
and  laid  down  by  hand,  and  much  time  is 
spent  in  filling  cracks  and  rolling.  W  here 
convenient  I  scatter  fine  soil  over  the 
turves  after  they  are  laid,  and  with  a  stiff 
birch  broom  brush  the  soil  into  the  cre¬ 
vices,  and  then  beat  the  whole  level. 
Given  a  good  sod  and  the  surface  treated 
in  that  way  a  lawn  laid  down  in  the 
autumn  will  by  spring  show  very  little 
traces  of  being  newly  formed. 

W.  P.  R. 

Preston. 
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THE  LARGE  FLOWERED 

Woaipdwoft. 

(Stachys  grandiflora  robusta). 


For  many  years  past  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  large  flowered  Woundwort  has  been 
grown  as  a  border  plant  in  gardens.  It 
is  of  the  easiest  cultivation  and  requires 
quite  ordinary  border  treatment,  and  to 
be  kept  clean.  That  plant  in  our  expe¬ 
rience  grew  2  ft.  high,  sometimes  a  little 
more.  Curiously  enough  the  variety  now 
finding  its  way  into  gardens  is  named  ro¬ 
busta,  although  it  is  dwarfer  than  the 
type.  The  stems  flower  well  when  only 
12  in.  high.  The  flowers  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  form  and  of  a  deep 
purple.  These  plants  are  wonderfully 
hardy,  although  they  are  native  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  bloom  in  a  border  even  where 
the  temperature  sometimes  falls  to  zero 
in  winter.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  plant  of  the  variety  robusta 
growing  in  the  rockery  at  Kew,  where  we 
had  it  photographed  about  the  middle  of 
July  last  year.  Propagation  is  easily  ef¬ 
fected  by  dividing  the  plant  or  taking  off 
pieces  in  March. 

- - 

Hardy  Fruit. 

A  FEW 

CULTURAL  HINTS. 

c~ 


To  obtain  success  with  fruit  much  re¬ 
lies  on  their  treatment,  so  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  clear  to  the  reader  a  few 
points  which  are  essential  to  their  success. 
One  of  the  chief  points  in  any  fruit  rear¬ 
ing  tree  is  their  roots  and  the  condition 
'of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted. 
Before  planting  the  soil  should  be  deeply 
lug  or  trenched.  The  best  time  for  doing 
this  is  early  autumn.  For  planting,  one 
should  choose  the  time  when  the  soil  is 
in  the  best  condition.  This  is  when  the 
soil  is  neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  it  should 
he  well  cultivated  before  planting,  as 
much  lies  in  the  soil  and  planting.  If 
planted  in  autumn  they  stand  a  much 
oetter  chance  of  recovering  from  their 
shift  before  the  following  summer,  but  if 
-triable-  to  plant  in  autumn  the  present 
month  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Care 
■hould  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  deeply, 
f  planted  deep  they  are  liable  to  canker 
ind  also  make  too  vigorous  a  growth,  and 
consequently  no  fruit  spurs  will  be 
ormed.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  cold,  retentive 
tature,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  add  some 
turned  refuse  and  a  small  quantity  of 
line  when  trenching;  also  sprinkle  some 
n  the  hole  and  around  when  planting. 
Jn  no  account  should  rotten  manure  be 
mowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  newly 
)  anted  tree,  but  it  should  be  used  for  old 
■stablished  trees  as  a  top-dressing,  either 
n  spring  or  autumn,  the  former  being 
’referred.  This  gives  the  tree  more  time 
0  reap  the  benefit  of  the  manure  before 
ruFn^j^lrne-  Good  rotten  stable  manure 
r  blood  manure  is  the  best  for  the  pur- 

lOSP  1 


Cirencester. 


W.  Lediard. 
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Stachys  g-randiflora  robusta. 

- -  


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


First  fruits  of  all  our  labours  past 
Each  plant  now  strives  to  show, 

Its  training  has  the  lesson  taught 
Of  how  it  best  can  grow. 

So  we,  though  trained  and  pruned  for 
long, 

Shall  learn  at  last  to  sing  life’s  song. 

Baynton- Taylor. 

“Through  much  tribulation”  applies  to 
Roses  as  well  as  to  men.  The  cold  and 
storms  of  winter,  its  gloom  and  other 
trials,  were  duly  followed  by  the  pruning 
knife,  and  now  those  plants  which  have 
survived  these  many  evils  being  dressed 
in  new  robes  and  about  to  adorn  them¬ 
selves  with  flowers  are  assailed  by  pests 
of  all  descriptions,  and  we  who  love  them 
well  must  now  be  very  busy  or  they  will 
even  yet  disappoint  us. 


May  is  the  month  of  insects,  and  if  we 
would  find  June  to  be  “  the  month  of 
Roses  ”  we  must  now  incessantly  go  over 
our  plants,  to  preserve  them  against,  and 
to  deliver  them  from  pests.  So  very  per¬ 
sistent  are  our  enemies  that  on  a  plant 
which  we  cleared  in  the  morning  we  may. 
in  the  afternoon  find  new  invaders  in  the 
shape  of  caterpillars. 

“Slay  and  spare  not”  must  be  the 
rosarian’s  motto,  for  so  fertile  are  our 
enemies  that  only  one  couple  spared  will 
soon  produce  a  multitude  of  new  enemies. 
Show  them  no  mercy  if  you  love  vour 
Rose  plants. 

When  you  see  a  Rose  leaf  rolled  up  you 
will  probably  squeeze  it  a  few  times  and 
fancy  you  have  annihilated  the  foe  within, 
whereas  probably  he  has  managed  to  es- 
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cape  the  pressure.  The  only  sure  way  is 
to  unroll  the  leaf  and  be  certain  you  have 
killed  the  enemy,  or  to  pluck  it  off  and 
burn  it  right  away.  If  one  shoot  has 
several  leaves  rolled,  you  must  seek  him 
in  the  top  one,  which  is  the  leaf  least 
injured.  He  is  steadily  working  his  way 
up  to  the  bud.  If  you  prefer  pinching, 
keep  on  at  the  game  until  you  feel  you 
have  really  squashed  him. 

The  best  way  is  to  keep  the  plants  in 
vigorous  health  for  then  aphides,  scale 
and  red  spider  will  not  touch  them  for 
they  much  prefer  weak  and-  delicate 
plants. 

Late  pruning  after  the  plants  have  burst 
into  leaf  is  the  best  method  of  preventing 
caterpillar  and  grub  attacks — after  such 
pruning  you  will  find  a  considerable  re¬ 
duction  in  thq_  number  of  caterpillars, 
for  their  eggs  being  laid  in  the  bursting 
buds  at  the  top  of  the  shoots  are  cut  away, 
and  ought  to  be  destroyed  in  the  fire,  with 
the  parts  removed. 

Moths,  however  beautiful  and  innocent¬ 
looking,  must  be  watched  for  by  night  and 
by  day,  and  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

Mignonette  grown  near  Roses  will  keep 
off  flies,  which  detest  its  perfume,  and 
which,  though  little  suspected,  do  much 
injury  by  infecting  the  plants  with  various 
contagious  diseases.  The  “worm  in  the 
bud”  may  be  found  even  as  early  as  April. 
It  is  like" a  fat  brown  maggot,  which  spins 
a  thread  to  tie  the  leaves  together  to 
make  his  hiding-place,  by  which  he  can 
also  let  himself  down  to  the  ground  and 
return  to  his  concealment  after  you  have 
ceased  to  seek  him  there.  A  relative  of 
his  has  a  dark  green  body  with  a  black 
head,  and  so  quickly  does  he  drop  to  the 
ground  at  the  least  sign  of  attack  that 
vou  may  easily  miss  him  unless  you  ex¬ 
amine  the  ground  as  well  as  the  tree. 

Look  well  for  the  Phygalia,  which 
simulates  the  appearance  of  a  dead  leaf 
stalk  so  well  that  he  is  often  easily  over¬ 
looked.  The  aphis  is  best  destroyed  by 
the  aphis  brush.  Some  people  prefer  to 
remove  the  green  fly  with  finger  and 
thumb,  but  in  this  way  many  escape,  and 
only  a  few  may  soon  become  millions. 
The  brush  is  the  most  effective  weapon. 

The  syringe,  with  its  mixture  of  soft 
soap  and  quassia  chips  in  water,  and 
spraying  over  and  under  the  leaves  with 
some  good  insecticide  (also  spray  stems 
and  all  the  plant  to  make  sure  that  no  foe 
escapes)  are  great  helps  which  should  be 
constantly  employed. 

Frog-hoppers  (cuckoo  spit),  ants,  ear¬ 
wigs,  weevils,  thrips,  red  spider  and  all 
the  host  of  Rose  enemies,  will  yield  to 
the  foregoing  methods.  Never  allow  any 
enemy  to  escape ;  as  soon  as  you  see  him, 
kill  him.  There  is  no  sense  in  allowing 
even  one  of  those  fast-breeding  foes  to 
escape. 

The  Rose  has  insect  friends  as  well  as 
.  foes — these  must  obviously  be  spared. 
Ichneumon  flies  destroy  many  kinds  of 
deadly  insects.  The  ladybird,  the  lace¬ 
wing  fly,  and  a  few  others,  are  most  help¬ 
ful  allies. 

Mildew — and  other  fungoid  pests — must 
be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  they  appear,  but 
if  you  keep  the  plants  in  good  health  these 
will  not  trouble  you.  I  will  deal  with 
these  in  another  paper.  A  good  magni¬ 
fying  glass  is  a  great  help  in  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  Rose  enemies. 

We  must  remember  May  has  its  frosts. 
A  reliable  thermometer  will  generally 


warn  you  before  sunset  of  an  approaching 
attack ;  when  it  is  threatened  at  once  af¬ 
ford  your  plants  protection.  As  a  rule 
thin  muslin  or  some  other  light  material 
is  sufficient  for  the  present  season. 

See  that  every  shoot  is  firmly  and 
closely  tied  to  its  support.  Raffia  tape  is 
the  best  of  all  materials. 

Each  plant  now  needs  frequent  indi¬ 
vidual  attention;  thin  shoots  of  Teas,  dis¬ 
bud  early  trusses  and  remove  suckers  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  Apply  liquid 
manure,  especially  to  those  plants  which 
show  flower  buds  ;  hoe  frequently,  especi¬ 
ally  after  rain  or  applications  of  liquid. 
If  there  has  been  much  rain  during  the 


There  is,  I  think,  no  phase  of  amateur 
gardening  so  fascinating  as  the  culture 
of  hardy  aquatic  plants.  They  add  a  de¬ 
lightful  charm  and  novelty  to  the  garden, 
are  easily  managed,  and  inexpensive ;  so 
that  the  amateur  with  a  very  small  space 
at  command  can  grow  them. 

Arrangement  of  Tubs. 

Though  usually  seen  in  ponds  or  run¬ 
ning  streams,  in  gardens  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  how  they  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  tubs.  Empty  petroleum  casks 
answer  admirably,  cut  in  half,  and  the  in¬ 
sides  thoroughly  charred  with  a  lighted 
wisp  of  straw  so  as  to  remove  all  trace  of 
oil.  Three  casks,  halved,  would  provide 
six  tubs,  one  for  water  supply  and  five  for 
plants.  The  supply-tub  may  be  located 
on  the  level  ground  in  any  out-of-the-way 
place,  behind  shrubs  or  climbing  plants. 
A  tap  and  supply-pipe  will  convey  water 
to  the  other  tubs,  which  are  sunk  an  inch 
or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
with  an  inch  fall  between  each  tub,  all 
being  connected  by  pipes.  Few  or  many 
may  be  used  according  to  the  space  to  be 
utilised,  and  placed  at  such  a  distance 
apart  as  fancy  may  dictate.  The  spaces 
between  may  be  formed  into  a  rock  gar¬ 
den  for  choice  alpine  plants,  and  the 
lowest  tub  surrounded  with  a  good  depth 
of  peat,  leaf  mould  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  mixed  with  a  little  loam.  This 
may  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  by  the  over¬ 
flow  of  water,  to  grow,  successfully,  a  se¬ 
lection  of  choice  bog  plants,  such  as  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Parnassia  palustris,  Cypripe- 
dium  spectabile,  and  other  bog  Orchids 
and  plants  delighting  in  a  moist  situa¬ 
tion. 

Soil  and  Planting. 

Having  satisfactorily  arranged  the 
water  supply  so  as  to  ensure  a  constant 
flow,  a  6  in.  or  8  in.  layer  of  good,  loamy 
soil  from  the  kitchen  garden,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  good  proportion  of  decayed 
manure,  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tub,  and  the  roots  of  the  plant 
spread  over  the  surface  and  covered  with 
two  inches  of  the  same  compost,  upon 
which  flat  stones  are  placed  to  keep  the 
plant  in  position.  Over  this  a  3  in.  layer 
of  compost  completes  the  operation  of 
planting. 

The  tap  of  the  supply  tub  should  be 
turned  on  about  one-fourth,  and  although 
the  water,  as  it  fills  the  Various  lubs,  will 
be  discoloured  for  a  short  time,  it  will 


last  two  months,  apply  a  light  dressing 
of  artificial  manure. 

Teas  on  sunny  walls  will  bloom  towards 
the  end  of  the  month ;  cut  off  the  flowers 
before  they  begin  to  seed.  Marechal 
Niel  Roses  (indoors)  will  be  cut  back  by 
slow  degrees  to  the  original  wood  as  the 
Roses  have  been  gathered.  Harden  off 
pot  plants  by  slow  degrees  after  they  have 
bloomed  that  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
June. 

May  must  be  a  very  busy  month  if  we 
are  -to  reap  hereafter  a  due  realisation  of 
our  present  anticipations. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

Somerset. 


soon  clarify  and  settle  down.  Needless  to 
say,  the  supply-tub  should  be  filled  daily. 

Planting  Time. 

April,  May,  and  June  are  the  best 
months  for  this,  and  so  that  the  plant- 
may  not  suffer  by  being  kept  out  of  water, 
everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  their 
reception. 

What  to  Grow. 

Our  native  Water  Lilies  are  too  large 
for  tubs,  but  such  grand  varieties  as  the 
following,  which  are  quite  as  hardy,  are 
easily  grown :  Nymphaea  odorata  alba,  a 
charming  kind  with  white  flowers,  sweetly 
scented.  N.o.a.  minor,  a  “Tom  Thumb” 
form  of  the  preceding.  N.  pygmaea,  as . 
its  name  implies,  is  the  most  diminutive 
of  all:  a  lovely  little  thing;  white 
flowers.  N.p.  Helvola,  a  pale  yellow  form 
of  the  last,  with  foliage  of  burnished 
bronze.  N.  Laydekeri  fulgens,  fragrant, 
amaranth  red.  N.L.  lilacea  and  N.L. 
purpurata,  lilac  and  crimson  forms.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  Butomus  umbellatus  (Flower¬ 
ing  Rush),  a  rare  native ;  Pontederia  cor- 
data ;  Aponogeton  distachyon  (Cape  Pond- 
weed)  ;  and  Hottonia  palustris  (Water 
Violet),  are  admirable  subjects  for  the 
amateur’s  aquatic  garden. 

Cotswold  Hill. 

- - 

The  National  Flower  Show  of  U.S.A. 

As  we  previously  announced,  a  splendid 
flower  show  is  to  be  held  at  Chicago  from 
November  6th  to  15th  inclusive  this  year. 
The  Preliminary  Premium  List  is  now  to 
hand,  and  shows  that  prizes  are  offered 
in  several  divisions  and  in  349  classes. 
Some  of  these  prizes  are  valuable ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  ^5  4s.  2d.  is  offered  as  a  first 
prize  for  a  specimen  plant  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  the  second  and  third  prizes  being 
respectively  £2  2s.  6d.  and  £ 2  9s.  Sd. 
Similar  amounts  are  offered  for  a  grafted 
specimen  Chrysanthemum.  The  first 
prize  for  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  to  cover  about  100  sq.  ft.  is  £12 
8s.  4d.,  two  others  being  in  proportion. 
At  the  same  show  many  prizes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  are  offered  for  pot  plants; 
and  cut  blooms  of  Roses.  Carnations  are 
also  well  provided  for,  and  various  other' 
garden  subjects  are  also  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  The  general  secretary  is  Mr.  J- 
H.  Burdett,  1,411,  First  National  Bank 
Buildings,  Chicago. 


AMATEUR’S  Aquatic  Garden. 

A  NOVEL  WAY  OF  GROWING  WATER  PLANTS. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Hardening:  Bedding:  Plants, 

The  time  has  now  come  when  many  kinds 
>f  beddiilg-ouit  subjects  must  be  hardened 
ireparatory  to  putting  them  in  their  summer 
quarters.  This  hardening  process  must  be 
gradual,  hu-t  -thorough.  How  often  one  sees 
beautiful  plants  taken  direct  from  the  shelter 
>f  the  frames  and  planted  in  the  open  bor- 
lers.  Great  care  had  been  bestowed  upon 
he  plants  up  to  this  point,  -then  they  were 
.00  suddenly  fully  exposed  to  the  weather. 
411  this  should  be  avoided  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  season.  When  a  plant  gets  a  serious 
heck  through  premature  exposure  it  is  often 
rippled  for  the  irest  of  the  summer  months, 
lut  when  it  is  gradually  exposed  it  continues 
o  gain  in  strength  after  being  planted  in 
he  bed. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  simple  way  to  harden  bed- 
iing  plants.  A  wall  is.  here  given  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
my  available  wall  or  fence.  But  a  few 
ticks  driven  into  the  ground  to  support  some 
ross  sticks  on  which  mats  may  be  laid  at 
light,  will  answer  the  purpose,  too.  A, 
>lants ;  B.  B.,  laths,  or  sticks  to  support  the 
overing  material.  Zonal  Geraniums,  Fuch- 
ias,  Ageratums,  Pyrethrums,  Lobelia,  Helio¬ 
rope,  Gazanias,  Nasturtiums,  Asters,  Tu- 
erous  Begonias,  Gannas,  and  similar  plants 
hould  be  finally  hardened  in  such  positions. 

■owing:  Hardy  Annuals. 

Where  these  are  sown  in  the  open  border 
t  will  be  found  that  clumps  of  distinct  kinds 
nil  look  better  than  single  plants  mixed, 
■ne  of  one  kind  and  another  of  some  other 
find.  Large  masses  look  better  on  broad 
orders  than  small  clumps.  But  in  every  >in- 
tance  where  the  seeds  germinate  freely  the 
eedlings  must  be  duly  thinned  out.  And 
fter  you  have  sown  -the  seeds  protect  them 
rom  injury  by  birds,  cats,  dogs,  or  fowls, 
he  following  kinds  will  be  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
file  a  brilliant  display  in  a  garden  of  me- 
ium  size,  and  should  be  sown  freely ;  other 
dnds,  perhaps,  less  freely  : — Galliopsis, 
alendula,  Clarkias,  Comvoilwulus,  Cyanus 
-ornflower),  Eschscholitzia,  Godetias,  Lark- 
purs,  Linaria,  Linum,  Love-Lies-Bleeding, 
upins,  Mat  thiol  a  bicornis  (Night-scented 
tock),  Mignonette,  Nasturtiums,  Nemophila, 
iigella,  Sweet  Peas,  Poppies,  Sweet  Sultan, 
unflowers,  and  Virginian  Stock, 
ahlias. 

Rooted  cuttings  should  be  potted  singly  as 
on  as  they  possess  a  nice  quantity  of  roots, 
or  about  ten  days  after  the  potting  has  been 
.ne  keep  the  plants  in  a  warm  frame,  pre- 
uably  on  a  hotbed,  then  harden  them  in 
admess  for  planting  in  the  open  border. 
*feet  Peas, 

,  The  planting  of  pot-raised  plants  should 
■  completed  now  as  scon  as  possible.  If  put 
it  in  rows,  plant  each  potful  one  foot  apart 
zig-zag  manner,  not  in  a  straight  line, 
put  out  in  clumps  form  a  circle,  two  feet 
diameter,  with  five  potfuls  of  plants.  Do 
t  put  out  the  plants  close  together,  nor  any 
ants  inside  the  circle  of  plants. 
ie  Reserve  Borders. 

As  the  spring-flowering  subjects  will  soon 
1  ■  ed  to  make  -room  for  the  summer  bed- 
c  aj^s’  l^le  in  the  reserve  garden 
1st  be  dug  and  got  ready  for  the  plants. 


Fig-.  1.  A  simple  way  to  harden  tedding 
■ plants  A,  at  the  foot  of  a  wall ;  B  B,  frame¬ 
work  to  support  mats  for  shelter  at  night. 


Fig.  2.  Supports  for  Strawberry  nets. 


Fig.  3.  A,  A,  double  rows  of  Runner  Beans , 
14  in.  apart,  and  5  ft.  asunder ;  B,  line  of 
Spinach  or  Lettuces. 


It  is  unwise  to  leave  this  necessary  work  un¬ 
til  the  plants  are  actually  lifted. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Protecting;  Strawberries. 

The  birds  are  ever  watchful  for  ripe  fruit, 
especially  Strawberries,  so  I  think,  and  un¬ 
less  some  protection  be  afforded  the  owner 
will  not  gather  the  first  ripe  berries.  Some 
growers  lay  the  nets  on  the  plants,  but  this 
is  a  bad  way,  and  only  partially  protects 
the  berries,  as  the  birds  can  peck  them 
through  the  meshes.  Others  erect  elaborate 
framework  on  which  to  place  the  nets.  This 
is  unnecessarily  expensive,  and  does  not 
serve  the  purpose  any  better  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan,  namely,  the  erection  of  a  few 
strong  posts  similar  to  those  shown  in  F ig.  2 
at  A,  and  with  wires,  or  stout  cord  stretched 
from  post  to  post,  the  ends  of  the  latter  being 
wrapped  in  hay  or  straw  to  prevent  the  nets 
getting  torn  when  they  are  taken  off  and  re¬ 
placed.  The  straw  caps  are  shown  at  B,  and 
the  wires  at  C. 

Disbudding;  Vines, 

Where  \-  ines  are  grown  on  Walls  the  young 
shoots,  which  are  now  growing  freely,  should 
be  thinned  out.  Old  rods  generally  produce 
a  cluster  of  -new  shoots  on  each  spur,  and  if 
all  were  left  on  to  grow  the  result  would  be 
overcrowding.  If  the  spurs  are  about  one 
foot  apart  (taking  them  in  order  on  both 
sides  of  the  rod)  rub  off  all  young  shoots  ex¬ 
cept  the  strongest  one  on  each  spur. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Sowing;  Runner  Beans. 

The  gardener  who  has  only  so-wn  a  few 
seeds  of  -these  Beans  before  this  date  has 
acted  wisely,  as  the  plants  never  grow  and 
crop  freely  after  they  have  been  checked  by 
cold  weather,  and  especially  slightly  frosty 
air  at  night  time.  T-he  resultant  plants 
from  seeds  sown  now  will  grow  apace  and 
bear  heavy  cro-ps.  In  all  cases  where  pos¬ 
sible  one  -long  row  is  more  satisfactory  than 
several  growing  side  by  side,  unless  ample 
space  be  given  them. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  to  arrange  the  rows  in 
the  latter  instance.  The  rows  A,  A,  repre¬ 
sent  -the  seeds  sown  in  double  Lines  at  least 
14  inches  apart,  the  rows  being  5  feet  asun¬ 
der,  and  the  one  nearest  the  end  or  edge  of 
the  -bed,  18  inches  from  the  path,  or  alley. 
Between  the  rows  of  Beans  at  B,  a  crop  of 
Spinach  or  Lettuces  may  be  grown,  but  it 
is  unwise  to  plant  -Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
or  similar  crops,  as  they  would  unduly  rob 
the  Beans. 

Beetroot. 

Sow  the  seeds  for  the  main  crop  of  Beet 
forthwith.  Well  tilled  ground  is  essential 
for  this  crop,  and  it  must  be  free  from 
strawy  -manure,  stones,  and  hard,  unbroken 
lumps  of  soil.  As  a  rule  the  roots  are  very 
coarse  when  seeds  are  sown  too  early,  hut 
you  may  reasonably  expect  -to  have  a  very 
satisfactory  lot  of  roots  from  seeds  sown  at 
the  present  time.  Draw  out  drills  18  inches 
apart,  and  1  inch  deep.  Drop  the  seeds  about 
3  inches  asunder  in  the  rows  and  cover  them 
with  light  -soil. 

Early  Potatos. 

Draw  up  soil  to  early  Potatos  growing  on 
warm  borders,  and  continue  to  hoe  the  soil 
beltween  the  rows  of  others  that  are  j-ust 
breaking  through  -the  soil,  as  the  operation 
promotes  growth  and  destroys  -tiny  weeds. 
Vacant  Ground. 

Quarters  intended  for  the  Winter  Greens 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  manured,  and 
where,  as  is  often  the  case,  these  plants  must 
be  grown  in  the  same  quarter  year  after 
year,  dig  in  half  a  peck  of  agricultural  salt 
on  every  rod  of  ground. 

Foxglove. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Double  Petunias. 

Same  of  the  double  Petunias  are  admirable 
for  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decora¬ 
tion  from  May  until  September,  and  cuttings 
taken  during  last  autumn  will  by  this  time 
be  ready  for  their  final  shift  into  the  pots 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  flower  them.  A 
sandy  loam,  mixed  with  one-third  of  leaf 
mould  and  a  little  well-rotted  manure,  forms 
a  suitable  compost  in  which  to  grow  these 
charming  plants.  To  obtain  -good  specimens 
the  extremities  should  be  pinched  back  to  in¬ 
duce  the  growth  of  side  shoots.  These  in  turn 
should  also  be  stopped,  and  any  flower -buds 
immediately  removed  until  the  plants  have 
attained  the  desired  shape  and  dimensions. 
Petunias  look  well  trained  fan-shape  on  a 
small  trellis,  or  they  may  be  grown  in  bush 
form.  Once  the  flower-buds  have  formed,  a 
judicious  feeding  occasionally  with  some  re¬ 
liable  fertiliser  will  gTeatly  assist  in  rapidlv 
bringing  them  to  perfection. 

Treatment  of  Tomatos. 

Tomaitos  grown  in  the  greenhouse  require 
a  plentiful  supply  of  both  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  undue  shade  and  moisture  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  being  detrimental  to  their  welfare. 
Young  plants  should  be  kept  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  by  potting  on  when  necessary,  and  if 
sown  eatrly  enough  some  will  now  be  ready 
for  shifting  into  their  permanent  fruiting 
quarters.  There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  method  of  growing  them,  but 
after  all,  it  is  greatly  a  matter  of  conve¬ 
nience,  as  they  will  do  nearly  equally  well 
either  in  boxes,  large  pots,  or  planted  out 
into  the  border.  Ordinary  potting  soil,  if 
fairly  good,  will  do  for  them,  and  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  not  to  mix  too  much  manure  with  it, 
as  a  very  rich  soil  in  the  first  place  tends  to 
encourage  the  plants  into  a  very  luxuriant 
growth,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit- 
crop.  Do  not  unnecessarily  disturb  the 
roots  when  planting  out  by  breaking  up  the 
ball  of  earth,  but  press  the  new  soil  firmly 
around  lilt,  and,  if  grown  in  pots,  leave  room 
on  the  top  for  liberal  dressings  with  richer 
compost  at  a  later  period  of  their  growth. 

Tuberoses. 

These  fragrant  and  chaste-looking  flowers, 
so  adaptable  for  making  up  into  button-holes, 
may  be  had  in  bloom  almost  throughout  the 
year  by  successional  pottings.  A  batch  may 
be  started  now,  and  if  inserted  singly  5  in. 
pots  will  suffice,  but  if  three  or  four  tubers 
are  placed  together,  which  -the  writer  thinks 
the  better  plan,  then  of  course  larger  pots  be¬ 
come  necessary.  The  compost  should  consist 
for  the  greater  part  of  rich,  Light  loam,  with 
a  little  leaf  mould  and  finely-powdered  cow 
manure  added,  and  should  be  fairly  damp 
wihen  used,  in  which  case  no  further  water¬ 
ing  will  be  necessary  until  active  growth  has 
commenced.  This  will  soon  take  place  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  a  propagator  or  hotbed, 
where  a  slight  bottom  heat  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  Tuberoses  are  naturally  tall-grow¬ 
ing  plants,  and  for  this  reason  should  be 
placed  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and 
it  is  doubtless  on  account  of  its  dwarfer 
habits  that  the  variety  known  as  “  The 
Pearl  ”  is  such  a  prime  favourite  with  both 
amateur  and  professional. 

Correa  speciosa. 

By  the  time  these  notes  are  in  print  this 
beautiful  shrubby  plant  will  be  yielding  in 
the  greatest  profusion  its  graceful  tube-like 
flowers  of  brightest  red,  so  bright  indeed  as 
to  earn  for  it  the  alternative  name  of  C.  car- 
dinalis,  the  coloidr  perhaps  being  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  green  tips.  At  the  present 
stage  .it  should  be  watered,  say,  once  a  week, 
with  a  rather  weak  solution  of  liquid 
manure,  and  will  then  continue  to  make  a 
brave  display  throughout  the  entire  summer 
months.  It  can  be  propagated  by  means  of 


cuttings  taken  with  a  heel,  and  inserted  in 
sandy  soil,  but  this  is  a  slow  process  at  best, 
and  purchased  plants  are  generally  grafted 
upon  .stocks  of  the  more  robust-growing  C. 
alba.  Such  plants,  obtained  now,  should  be 
carefully  pinched  back  to  ensure  a  sturdy 
growth,  and,  if  not  already  in  bud,  may  be 
repotted  at  once  if  necessary.  It  has  quali¬ 
ties,  apart  from  its  lengthy  blossoming 
period,  which  should  recommend  it  to  all. 
It  is  mildew -resisting,  and  can  be  safely 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  glass  without 
being  unduly  drawn  up.  It  will  greatly 
benefit  if  syringed  overhead  during  these 
sunny  days,  this  operation  also  assisting  in 
keeping  the  insect  pests  at  bay. 

Soils  for  Greenhouse  Use. 

This  item  affects  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  amateur’s  labours  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  generally  realised.  Loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand  are  the  chief  constituents  of  most 
composts,  and  if  obliged  to  purchase,  cheap¬ 
ness  should  not  be  the  only  consideration. 
Loam  should  be  free  from  clay  and  insect 
pests,  and  a  careful  scrutiny  made  for  wire- 
worms.  If  these  are  present  it  should  be 
baked  before  using,  or  a  liberal  use  made  of 
one  of  the  many  advertised  insecticides. 
Should  yellow  rusty-looking  streaks  be  ap¬ 
parent  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  soil  has  been 
taken  from  a  badly-drained  and  often-flooded 
pasture,  and  should  be  avoided,  as  it  will 
doubtless  prove  sour  and  bad.  Leaf  mould 
consists  simply  of  rotted  leaves,  and  should 
be  preferably  of  Oak  or  Beech,  and  many  in¬ 
sects  are  liable  to  he  present.  The  sil¬ 
ver  sand  used  to  keep  the  soil  open  should  be 
not  too  fine,  and  absolutely  free  from  lime, 
whilst  the  dust-like  product  of  the  oil -shop 
is  intended  for  scouring  purposes  and  is  ab¬ 
solutely  useless  to  the  gardener ;  indeed 
coarse,  clean  road  grit  or  river  sand  is  far 
preferable.  G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Ada  aurantiaca. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  tractable  to 
culture  of  the  whole  Orchid  family.  It 
grows  well  either  in  the  cool  house  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Odontoglossums  or 
in  the  intermediate  house.  The  principal  pre¬ 
caution  is  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  insect 
pests,  particularly  thrip,  and  there  is  then 
very  little  difficulty  experienced  in  their  cul¬ 
ture.  They  are  spring  flowering  plants,  pro¬ 
ducing  racemes  of  orange  coloured  blossoms 
which  are  most  effective  for  decorative  and 
exhibition  purposes,  when  well  grown.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  active  growth  the  plants 
require  liberal  moisture  both  at  the  roots 
and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  'during  warm 
days  overhead  syringing  will  be  found  bene¬ 
ficial,  especially  so  where  the  plants  are 
grown  in  an  intermediate  house  temperature. 
Repotting1. 

Repotting  requirements  are  best  attended 
to  when  the  new  roots  make  their  appearance 
at  the  base  of  'the  newly-developing  growth, 
but  it  is  best  .not  to  repot  too  frequently.  If 
the  compost  is  in  good  condition  and  there 
is  ample  room  in  the  pot,  a  little  top  dress¬ 
ing  with  living  sphagnum  will  be  sufficient. 
In  re-potting  I  find  that  equal  po.rt;ons  of 
fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum,  w.iith 
sufficient  sand  and  broken  crocks  to  render  the 
compost  porous,  suits  their  requirements. 
Some  broken  leaves  may  .be  intermixed  if  de¬ 
sired,  but  unless  some  previous  experience 
has  been  had  with  the  use  of  leaves  in  the 
compost  it  is  best  to  be  cautious  in  affording 
water,  as  the  use  of  leaves  means  a  consider¬ 
able  retention  of  water ;  it  is  well  to  be 
guarded  against  possible  over-watering.  The 
pots  used  should  be  clean  and  filled  to  about 
half  their  depth  with  drainage,  the  com¬ 
post  'being  pressed  moderately  firm  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 


Cattleya  citrina. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  .in  plant  life  from  the  fact  that  it 
invariably  grows  away  from  the  light. 
Whatever  position  in  which  it  -is  planted  ir 
a  basket  or  pan,  the  first  growth  made  par 
takes  of  the  pendulous  characteristics,  anc 
produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  the  new 
growth  in  the  same  pendent  position.  It 
known  as  the  “.Mexican  Tulip,”  the  flower: 
being  very  thick  in  substance,  and  have  ; 
delightful  citron  odour,  which  is  at  al 
times  appreciated.  It  'has  the  reputation  o 
being  a  plant  that  deteriorates  under  culti 
vation^and  is  often  found  to  lose  its  norma 
vigour*  after  a  year  or  two  in  cultivation 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  where  plant 
are  grown  altogether  in  a  warm  house.  Th 
cool  house  suits  these  plants  well  during  th 
summer  season  after  they  have  passed  on 
of  flower  and  entered  on  the  resting  or  doi 
mant  state.  They  are  particularly  a  white 
growing  plant,  and  as  soon  as  the  ne’ 
growths  make  their  appearance  in  earl 
autumn  the  plants  should  be  moved  to  th 
intermediate  or  Cattleya  house  temperature 
The  plants  are  annually  imported  in  qua: 
tity  and  procurable  for  a  modest  outlay.  .J 
soon  as  received  they  may  be  put  in  shallo 
pans  or  baskets.  They  also  are  very  effe 
tive  when,  fastened  to  blocks  of  wood  or  tes 
rafts,  with  only  a  little  sphagnum  mo: 
about  them  to  retain  the  moisture.  Wk- 
baskets  or  pans  are  used  equal  portions  < 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss  is  a  suitable  cor 
post.  During  the  growing  season  every  e 
couragement  must  be  given  in  respect  to  moi 
ture,  during  the  resting  season  only  suf 
cien.t  water  is  .necessary  to  retain  'the  pseud 
bulbs  in.  a  plump  state. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

-  Gfotor?s.  - 


These  plants  are  indispensable  f 
house  and  dinner  table  decoration  wh 
grown  as  small  specimens,  and  as  lar 
specimens  either  for  public  exhibition 
stove  purposes  they  are  unequalled,  pi 
ducing  an  effect  with  all  their  brillia 
shades  of  colour,  not  yielded  by  any  otb 
foliage  plants  in  cultivation. 

At  this  season  any  plants  that  have  lc 
their  bottom  leaves  will  require  to  - 
topped.  An  upward  cut  about  an  ini 
long  should  be  made  below  the  lowl 
leaves,  and  a  small  piece  of  moss  thi 
inserted  in  the  incision  to  keep  the  (t 
part  away  from  the  main  stem,  sphagna 
moss  with  silver  sand  through  it  tbi 
being  bound  firmly  round  it.  A  th 
stake  should  be  put  to  the  plant  and  1 1 
up  firmly  to  prevent  it  breaking.  If  kt 
moist  in  a  temperature  of  70  degrees,  t 
should  not  be  long  in  rooting.  As  sea 
as  rooting  is  satisfactory,  the  top  part  f 
the  plant  may  be  cut  away  from  the  d 
stem  and  potted  into  a  five-inch  pot,  w  1 
drained,  using  a  compost  of  good  fibn  s 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  peat  in  eq  1 
parts,  with  a  little  silver  sand  added. 

Crotons  succeed  best  if  grown  inarrDt 
temperature  about  70  degrees,  and  if  k>t 
near  the  glass  without  shading,  the  fiat 
results  in  colouring  will  be  obtained. 

Liquid  manure  may  be  given  occasii- 
ally  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  ba¬ 
tons,  Russellii,  Flambeau,  Counts- 
Williamsii  Chelsonii,  Evansiani  ■ 
Venus,  Warrenii,  Golden  Ring,  Prints 
of  Wales  are  among  the  best. 

DAIS! 
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Mysteries* 


;  often  .wonder  why  it  is 
I'fiat  what  the  proper  diet  is 
iar  weeds  of  all  varieties 


Should  suit  my  crops  so  ill ; 
•or,  while  the  thistles  grow  away 
No  matter  how  I  hoe  away 
.'o  save  themselves  they  know  a  way), 
My  peas  are  standing  still. 


t’s  positively  sickening, 

Vhen  grass  on  lawns  needs  thickening, 
That  all  attempts  at  quickening 
Its  growth  completely  fail ; 

Vhile,  in  the  near  vicinity, 

Tis  hedged  by  some  divinity, 

Vnd  shows  a  weird  affinity 

For  carrots,  beet,  and  kale. 

wonder  why  the  blight  attacks 
.ly  roses,  till  it’s  quite  a  tax 
I'o  foil  it  by  my  night  attacks 

With  syringe  and  With  suds. 

The  briar  ’scapes  adversities — ■ 

V  topsy-turvy  mercy  ’tis — - 
Vnd  knows  not  what  a  curse  it  is 
To  give  the  fly  its  buds. 

)h,  I  will  gladly  sing  my  best, 

If  rich,  round  phrases  string  my  best, 
Vnd  of  my  verses  bring  my  best. 

For  him  who  first  succeeds 
n  earning  all  my  gratitude 
Vnd  ever-new  beatitude 
3y  turning  round  the  attitude 
Of  insect  pests  to  weeds. 

V.  C. 


’  e  “  Ideal  ”  Spade. 

ta  our  account  of  this  new  spade  on 
]  259  we  inadvertently  stated  that  the 
:  :ket  was  of  iron.  This  is  not  the  case, 
;  the  whole  spade,  both  blade  and  socket, 
1  isists  of  the  best  steel. 


e  N.R.S.  Hose  Annual  for  1908. 


The  National  Rose  Society  is  still 
:  urishing,  and  this  year  sends  out  its 
-  se  Annual  as  usual,  but  it  is  much 
ger  than  formerly  and  contains  a  deal 

•  useful  information.  It  also  contains 
1  1  page  portraits  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea 
■  3  the  late  Dean  Hole,  both  past  presi- 
‘  its  of  the  Society,  and  of  E.  B.  Lind- 
M,  Esq.,  who  is,  we  should  say,  one  of 
| 1  most  successful  amateur  exhibitors  of 

•  ses,  seeing  that  he  has  gained  the 
1  tateur  Champion  Challenge  Trophy 
5  teen  times  during  the  last  eighteen 
Mrs.  The  annual  contains  a  list  of 


1  se  exhibitions  for  1908,  also  chapter 
<  “Rose  Analysis  for  1907,”  “Specia 
Adit  of  the  Newer  H.P.,  H.T.  and  T 
:  ses,”  “  Autumn  Flowering  Climbin' 
1  ses,”  “Rose  Mildew,”  “Fashions  ii 
,  es,”  “  Suggestions  for  Rose  Gardens,1 
ose  Growing  in  the  Neighbourhood  o 
rge  Towns,”  “The  Rose  of  the  Bible,1 
arly  Pruning,”  “Decorative  Exhibits, 
oses  m  Wild  Woodland,”  “How  to  Sue 
d  with  Standard  Roses,”  “Rose  Grow 
m  Australia,”  etc.  “The  Descriptioi 
Some  of  the  Newer  Roses  ”  will  als< 
,'‘e  a  valuable  record  for  those  wh< 
h  to  keep .  in  touch  with  the  variou 
es  and  their  new  additions.  The  pre 
t  president,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  give 
hapter  on  “Roses:  Their  Historv,  De 
opment  and  Cultivation.”  Copies  o 
annual  are  obtainable  from  the  Hon 
a-etary  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Rose 
lk.\  Berkhamsted,  Herts.,  for  is.  pn= 


THE  OLD  DOUBLE 

Wf^ite  Chinese  Primula. 

(Primula  sinensis  alba  plena). 


In  another  column  some  information 
will  be  found  concerning  the  method  of 
propagating  the  old  Double  W  hite  Chi¬ 
nese  Primrose.  The  operation  is  per- 
. formed^ at  different  times  of  the  year  by  dif¬ 
ferent  people,  according  to  their  custom 
and  requirements,  but  the  plant  is  pliable 
and  may  be  grown  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  likewise  grown  for  flowering  by  being 
propagated  at  different  times.  The  main 
object  is  to  get  plants  of  some  size  before 
they  come  into  bloom  and  upon  that  will 
depend  the  actual  time  when  they  may  be 
propagated.  Some  growers  commence  to 
layer  their  plants  at  the  end  of  February 
and,  of  course,  they  are  ready  for  pull¬ 
ing  to  pieces  and  potting  off  towards  the 
end  of  April. 

The  young  plants  when  severed  from 
the  parent  may  be  potted  up  in  a  com¬ 
post  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand.'  Some 


like  to  use  a  larger  quantity  of  leaf  mould 
than  loam,  but  this  is-  a  matter  of  detail. 
Each  layer,  let  us  call  it,  is  put  in  a  60 
size  pot  and  grown  on  as  if  it  were  a 
seedling  of  some  size.  ■  Pot  firmly  and 
water  down  the  soil  with  a  rosed  watering 
pot.  At  this  stage  if  a  house  can  be  given 
the  plants  with  a  temperature  of  55  degs. 
to  60  degs.  it  will  give  them  a  good  chance 
to  start  away  into  the  new  soil.  A  hotbed 
that  is  getting  past  its  best  would  also 
serve  if  a  house  is  not  available.  If  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  soil  or  cocoanut  fibre 
it  will  encourage  a  rapid  root  growth, 
which  is  the  main  item  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

Later  on,  when  the  weather  becomes 
fine,  the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  a 
cold  frame  facing  the  south  and  kept  close 
and  warm  as  if  in  a  greenhouse,  giving 
ventilation,  of  course,  during  the  warmer 
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parts  of  the  day.  If  they  can  be  kept  for 
a  few  weeks  in  a  warm  place  before  finally 
being  put  in  a  cold  frame  so  much  the 
better. 

If  potted  about  this  time  the  plants  will 
require  another  shift  about  the  beginning 
of  July,  when  they  may  be  potted  in  48 
size  pots.  The  same  sort  of  compost  may 
be  used  at  this  potting,  but  it  may  be 
made  richer  with  the  addition  of  bone 
meal  and  soot.  The  plants  may  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  frame  and  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to  till  towards  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  they  may  be  taken  into  a 
greenhouse  and  kept  sufficiently  warm  to 
enable  them  to  bloom,  which  they  will  do 
towards  the  middle  of  November  if  the 
plants  were  potted  off  in  April.  Later 
rooted  shoots  will,  of  course,  require 
longer  time  to  get  large  enough  before 
they  should  be  allowed  to  flower.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the  old 
Double  Chinese  Primula  in  full  bloom. 
These  flowers,  being  pure  white  and  very 
durable  in  the  cut  state,  are  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  establishments  for  this 
purpose. 

- - 

=  How  to  Succeed  with  ~ 

Deutzia  gracilis. 


Having  seen  a  great  many  people  fail 
to  secure  this  lovely  shrub  in  all  its  splen¬ 
dour,  I  offer  my  experiences  as  a  grower. 
We  will  suppose  that  a  dozen  plants,  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  nursery  prepared  for 
forcing,  are  started  with.  They  will  be 
potted  in  a  compost  of  good  loam  and 
leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  in  pots  suit¬ 
able  for  the  size  of  the  plants.  These  will 
flower  in  two  months  from  the  time  of 
potting  if  grown  in  a  temperature  of  about 
60  degs.  Now  the  difficulty  often  arises 
what  to  do  to  flower  them  another  season. 
They  are  usually  turned  out  after  flower¬ 
ing  and  stood  outside  the  greenhouse-door 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  then  ex¬ 
pected  to  flower  another  year.  After  the 
plants  have  done  flowering  they  should  be 
taken  in  hand  and  trimmed  into  shape, 
not  cutting  hard  down  as  one  often  sees 
done.  Pot  them  on  in  a  size  larger  pot, 
after  shaking  out  the  old  soil  from  the 
roots,  in  the  same  compost  as  before,  with 
a  little  soot  and  bone  meal  mixed  with 
the  soil. 

Place  them  in  a  cold  frame  and  water 
overhead  for  about  a  month,  when  they 
should  be  removed  outside.  First  digout 
a  trench  in  the  most  open  and  sunny  part 
of  the  garden,  as  a  good  deal  depends  on 
the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  Then 
in  this  plunge  the  pots,  placing  a  piece  of 
slate  under  each  to.  keep  the  roots  from 
running  through.  Fill  in  the  soil  again 
round  the  pots,  leaving  the  trench  hollow 
when  completed.  Supply  the  plants  with 
plenty  of  water,’  liquid  manure  and  soot 
water  to  encourage  them  to  make  as  much 
growth  as  possible,  and  they  will  then  be 
ready  for  flowering  the  following  winter. 

To  increase  the  stock  layer  a  few  shoots 
round  the  pots,  first  cutting  a  little  of  the 
wood,  off  across  a  joint,  and  peg  down  two 
inches  below  the  soil ;  they  will  form 
roots,  and  when  the  old  plants  are  re¬ 
moved  plant  the  young  layers  outside  in 
any  good  garden  soil  six  inches  apart. 
In 'two  years’  time  they  will  be  ready  for 
potting  and  forcing.  R-  NORBXJRY. 


Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2807.  Good  Points  of  Begonias. 

Would  you  describe  .the  good  points  of 
double  and  single  Begonias  in  pots  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes  ?  Mention  (the  size  of  pots 
for  mature  tubers.  Should  all  female  blooms 
be  removed  ?  How  many  weeks  before  the 
exhibition  day  should  pinching  the  bud.s  be 
discontinued  ?  (H.  iStaddon,  Essex.) 

In  summarising  the  good  points  of  tube¬ 
rous  Begonias  for  exhibition  purposes  you 
should  take  note  of  the  number  of  good 
blooms  relatively  to  (the  size  of  the  plant. 
The  size  of  the  blooms  and  their  quality 
count  for  a  great  deal.  The  distinctness  and 
clearness  of  the  colour  are  also  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  as  seedlings  selected  for 
their  colours  when  they  come  into  bloom 
should  not  have  washed-out  or  indistinct 
colours,  but  be  uniform  in  hue,  except  in  the 
case  of  fancy  varieties,  but  in  any  case  the 
colour  should  be  well  defined  and  attractive. 
Healthy  and  clean  foliage,  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  it  covering  the  stems,  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  good  cultivation,  and  that  ranks 
largely  in  considering  the  value  of  any  ex¬ 
hibit  of  flowers.  The  flowers  should  be 
round  and  of  .good  texture.  Although  a 
variety  may  really  possessi  flowers  of  good 
texture,  bad  cultivation,  such  as  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  light,  insufficient  ventila¬ 
tion  |and  too  high  a  temperature,  would 
cause  them  to  be  thin  and  flabby.  The  round¬ 
ness  of  the  petals  is  really  determined  by 
the  variety.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  tube- 
rousi  Begonia  tthe  petals  were  elongated  and 
more  or  less  pointed,  biuit  in  more  recent  times 
the  varieties  have  been  selected  for  the  round¬ 
ness  of  the  petals.  The  inner  pair  of  petals 
in  the  male  flowers  are  most  usually  defi¬ 
cient  in  this  respect,  being  naturally  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  outer  ones,  but  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  lhave  now  been  effected  enables 
the  exhibitor  to  select  varieties  with  which 
little  fault  can  be  found  in  this  respect. 
N  eveirthelessi  we  often  see  Begonias  at  exhi¬ 
bitions  (that  have  evidently  been  .raised  from 
seeds  and  probably  from  a  poor  strain.  This 
is  not  directly  the  fault  of  the  cultivator, 
but  ,he  should  endeavour  to  get  varieties  hay¬ 
ing  good  quality.  Cultivation  may  help  ibis 
to  some  extent,  but  it  can  neveT  get  over  the 
difficulty -if  the  variety  is  really  a  bad  one. 
Another  point  of  importance  upon  which 
stress  is  llaid  is  the  upright  character  of  the 
flower  stems,  which  should  be  stiff  and  carry 
the  flowers  clear  above  the  foliage.  These 
particulars  may  be  .said  to  include  all  the 
principal  points  about  single  varieties,  but 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall-,  po¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  T\ 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  ov- 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  ! 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden ; 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  tr.: 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  >■ 
lure  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  ga 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  t: 
received  they  will  be  carefully  piled ,  wi 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  ai 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  i 
enquiry  is  sent. 


many  or  most  of  the  points  apply  to  don  * 
varieties.  Double  flowers,  like  the  singl, 
have  been  gTeatly  improved  within  xec<t 
years,  and  you  should  select  varieties  w  1 
broad,  overlapping  petals  arranged  roul 
a  single  centre,  like  the  flowers  of  a  Rosei 
Camellia,  a  Hollyhock  or  (Carnation,  all  t 
which  are  imitated  by  some  varieties  of  1- 
gonia.  In  the  case  of  the  Rose  and  (- 
mallia,  the  petals  are  flat  or  without  wavi; 
and  closely  overlapping  one  another,  It 
there  are  also  good  varieties  with  wa- 
petals  which  imitate  the  curled  character  f 
the  petals  of  a  good  double  Hollyhock.  1 
this  case  the  waving  should  be  regular  al 
uniform  throughout  the  flower.  Broad  pets 
are  alliways  a  strong  feature  in  tuberous  1  - 
gonias,  and  they  should  (be  arranged  roul 
a  single  centre,  if  possible,  without  ef¬ 
fusion  of  parts..  If  there  is  more  than  <8 
centre  to  a  flower,  broad  .petals  could  t 
lie  flat,  but  would  be  more  or  less  twisd 
and  contorted.  That,  again,  is  largely  1 
question  of  variety,  and  if  your  flowers  h;e 
been  selected  by  yourself  you  should  - 
deavour  to.  make  yourself  acquainted  vi 
the  points  of  a  good  Begonia,  so  as  to  selt 
and  retain  only  the  best.  The  flowers  .e 
now  carried  to  such  a  high  state  of  f  - 
fection  that  varieties  that  would  have  pas  1 
a  dozen  years  ago  would  now  find  lite 
favour  with  judges.  Even  if  you  succeed! 
gaining  (the  first  prize  it  would  mean  1 1 
all  the  other  Begonias,  if  any,  exhibited  a 
the  same  class  were  even  poorer  than  yr 
own.  We  do  not  know  that  any  partiour 
size  of  pots  has  been  fixed  upon  for  Begonn, 
and  unless  it  is  actually  stated  in  the  schi- 
ule  that  would  not  carry  much  weight  if  1© 
plants  are  in  proportion  to  the  .pots.  In.  e 
early  part  of  the  season  32  size  .pots  mi  t 
be  large  enough,  but  in  July  and  Aug1 
welll-grown  plants  would  fill  a  24  size  r 
8  in.  pot.  The  female  blooms  are  usuay 
smaller  tihan  the  males  in  single  vaniet;. 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  will  be  impro  d 
by  their  removal.  Just  how  many  weeks  p- 
fore  the  exhiibtion  day  the  removal  of  e 
buds  may  be  left  off  depends  largely  iui)jn 
the  time  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  six  we-> 
might  not  be  too  long,  though  a  month,  miff 
be  sufficient  during  the  summer.  It  wod 
be  well  not  to  pinch  them  too  close,  but  0  y 
remove  those  buds  which  you  are  certn 
will  be  too  far  advanced.  If  Begonias  e 
grown  in  a  cool  and  airy  greenhouse  dun  g 
summer,  they  last  a  long  time  in  good  eola¬ 
tion,  so  it  would  be  wdll  not  to  pinch  tl  t 
too  close  to  the  date  of  the  exhibition,'!' 
the  number  of  flowers  will  be  limited. 
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2808.  Primula  japonica  not  Growing. 

About  a  month  ago  I  sowed  some  seeds  of 
Primula  japonica  in  a  greenhouse,  but  there 
are  no  9igns  of  them  coming  yet.  Do  you 
think  the  seed  was  bad,  or  do  they  take  a 
long  time  to  come  up?  (L.  P.,  Glamorgan.) 

Several  of  the  Primulas  itake  a  long  time 
to  germinate,  and  P.  japonica  is  particularly 
troublesome  in  this  respect,  if  the  seeds  are 
old.  You  should  always  make  an  endeavour 
to  get  seeds  as  soon  after  they  are  ripe  as 
possible.  For  instance,  the  seeds  of  this 
Primula  ripen  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
and  if  you  gather  them  then  and  sow  them 
in  a  box  of  sandy  soil  and  leaf-mould  and 
stand  the  box  in  a  cold  frame  they  will  ger¬ 
minate  almost  to  a  seed  in  the  following 
spring.  The  secret  of  success,  therefore, 
with  this  Primula  is  to  gather  and  sow  the 
s;eds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Although  the 
box  has  to  stand  a  long  time  it  will  not  re¬ 
quire  much  watering  in  a  cold  frame,  if  any 
at  all,  during  the  winter.  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season,  however,  you  should 
see  that  the  soil  is  always  moist  till  well 
into  autumn  after  sowing  them.  You  will 
then  be  rewarded  in  spring  by  any  number 
of  seedlings. 

2809.  Planting  out  Calceolarias. 

How  soon  would  it  'be  safe  to  plant  out 
Calceolarias  ?  I  feel  sure  I  have  seen  them 
planted  out  before  tnis  time  in  former  years, 
but  the  weather  has  been  so  cold  I  have  not 
yet  started,  being  afraid  they  would  get 
frosted.  Mine  are  nice  bushy  plants,  as  I 
stopped  them  when  advised  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World.  (T.  Mallard^  Glos.) 

Calceolarias ‘are  relatively  hardy,  but  in 
spring  they  aye  more  tender  than  in  autumn, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves  have  been 
made  under  .glass  and  are  not  so  stout  in- 
texture  as  in  autumn.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  foliage  might  get  injured  by  frest,  but 
the  rough  winds  and  the  low  temperature 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  them  a  check  and 
prevent  their  rapid  progress  for  some  time. 
You  will  not  lose  anything,  therefore,  if  you 
delay  the  work  for  a  little  until  the  weather 
settles.  In  the  meantime  you  can  harden 
them  by  keeping  them  fully  exposed  during 
the  day,  either  by  drawing  off  the  lights  or 
standing  the  'boxes  outside.  Select  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  would  be  sheltered  from  the  wind 
yet  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  and  the 
plants  will  keep  on  growing.  This  would 
apply,  of  course,  only  to  plants  in  pots  or 
plants  in  boxes.  If  they  are  planted  out  in 
the  frame  you  cannot  stand  them  outside, 
but  the  sash  might  well  be  kept  'open.  The 
only  other  point  of  importance  is  whether 
your  plants  are  crowded  where  the}7  are,  or 
whether  they  have  a  little  space  to  grow. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2810.  ra  sing  Edelweiss. 

I  have  some  seeds  of  the  Edelweiss,  and 
intend  to  raise  them  if  possible.  Does  it 
require  any  heat  ?  I  have  only  a  cold  frame. 
What  kind  of  soil  would  be  best  for  it?  Will 
it  bloom  this  year  ?  (T.  W. ,  Hants.) 

Any  light  soil  such  as  that  used  for  the 
ra  sing  of  half-hardy  annuals  would  suit  the 
Edelweiss  in  its  early  stages.  This  would 
!  consrst  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  the 
two  former  being  sifted  to  take  out  all  the 
lumpy  portions.  If  sown  thinly  the  seed- 
!  lings  may  stand  in  the  pots  or  pans  until 
they  have  formed  little  tufts  x>f  leaves  or 
until  they  are  sufficiently  large  for  con¬ 
venient  handling.  You  can  then  prick  them 
off  into  other  pots  or  pans,  or  pot  them  up 
singly  in  thumb  p-cts  and  keep  them  in  the 
cold  frame.  The  latter  convenience  will 
serve  the  purpose  admirably,  as  the  Edel¬ 
weiss  dees  not  require  much  heat.  When 
potting  off  the  seedlings  the  soil  may  be 
rather  more  lumpy  and  fibrous  than  in  the 
case  of  the  seed  pots.  The  plants  are  not 


likely  to  bloom  this  year,  so  that  you  can 
either  keep  them  in  the  small  pots  or  have 
pans  of  them  which  you  can  keep  in  the 
cold  frame  during  winter,  if  your  soil  is  in 
any  way  heavy.  They  could  then  be  planted 
out  in  spring  without  breaking  the  ball  of 
soil,  and  would  bloom  during  the  course  of 
the  summer.  If  your  soil  is  not  too  heavy 
you  could  plant  them  out  some  time  about 
the  middle  of  summer,  planting  them  rather 
firmly  and  watering  them  till  they  get  estab¬ 
lished.  They  would  then  have  a  sufficient 
hold  of  the  soil  to  stand  the  winter  well. 

2811.  Methods  of  Growing-  Auriculas. 

If  ycu  could  give  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Auricula  in  your  very  valuable  paper  it 
would  be  much  appreciated.  (T.  H.  Hurt, 
Birmingham.) 

In  the  early  days  of  Auricula  culture  the 
plants  were  mostly  grown  in  the  open  bor¬ 
ders  of  gardens.  Bear’s  Ears,  or  Dusty 
Millers,  our  forebears  called  them,  and  verv 
profuse  they  were  with  flowers,  their  un¬ 
mistakable  perfume  scenting  the  garden  for 
some  distance  around.  These  were,  of  course, 
tie  old  unimportant  types  raised  from  seeds 
sown  very  often  in  the  open  ground.  They 
were  afterwards  increased  by  division  or 
the  removal  of  offsets,  and  seemed  as  hardy 
as  any  other  garden  flower.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  the  splendid  and  refined 
creations  of  the  florist.  The  plants  are  still 
as  hardy,  but  the  paste  or  meal  on  the 
flowers  of  the  show  section  must  not  he 
exposed  to  dashing  rain,  least  of  all  during 
the  flowering  season.  These  require  cold 
frames,  by  which  they  may  be  protected 
from  the  vagaries  of  our  climate.  In  winter 
also  the  frame  enables  the  cultivator  to  keep 
their  feet  dry  and  their  heads  cool,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  florist.  The  alpine  section 
net  being  furnished  with  meal  either  on  the 
leaves  or  flowers,  may  be  grown  in  the  open 
border,  as  well  as  in  pots  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  show  varieties,  and  for 
exhibition  this  is  the  best  way  to  grow  them, 
but  for  garden  decoration  they  require  no 
protection  and  will  reward  the  cultivator 
with  a  fine  display  of  bright  and  handsome 
colours.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for 
planting  them  out  on  rockeries  and  in  suit¬ 
able  herders  where  they  will  get  plenty  of 
light  without  being  too  much  exposed  to 
drought  and  glaring  sunshine  in  summer. 
Those  who  have  surplus  offsets,  even  if 
they  are  growers  for  exhibition,  can  plant 
these  offsets  out  to  make  growth  or  perma¬ 
nently  for  garden  decoration.  After  they 
pass  out  of  bloom  the  frames  should  be 
turned  round  so  as  to  face  the  north,  or 
stood  behind  a  wall  or  building  facing  that 
asoect  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Where  no  such  wall  is  available,  the  frames 
can  be  turned  round  as  above  directed,  and 
if  further  shelter  is  necessary  or  desirable 
it  can  be  furnished  by  pulling  the  lights 
only  partly  off,  so  that  when  the  head  rests 
on  the  ground  the  lower  portion  of  the  sash 
will  rise  above  the  frame  in  a  sloping  direc¬ 
tion  and  thus  furnish  additional  protection 
against  sun  o.r  sudden  heavy  showers.  Under 
these  conditions  they  mav  remain  till  the 
autumn  rains  make  it  desirable  to  close  the 
frames  at  night  to  keep  out  the  rain.  If  the 
weather  is  mild  at  -the  same  time  it  is  liable 
to  start  the  plants  into  a  second  growth, 
and  that  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  plants,  as 
they  are  more'  difficult  to  keep  in  winter 
and  the’ crowns  are  liable  to  damp  owing  to 
thair  'being  immature. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2  812.  Plants  for  a  Dry  Situation. 

One  of  my  borders  at  the  foot  of  a  wall 
is  always  very  dry  in  summer,  owing,  1 
think,  to  some  trees  on  the  other  side  of  'f 
Could  you  recommend  anything  which  would 
flower  well?  (J.  D.  M.,  Hants.) 


The  trees  may  keep  off  the  rain  and  thus 
interfere  with  the  border,  but  you  might 
manage  to  improve  it  by  trenching  and  by 
removing  any  roots  which  may  happen  to 
be  i.i  it.  If  the  soil  is  trenched  at  least 
2  ft.  deep  and  the  bottom  loosened  up,  this 
not  only  allows  superfluous  water  to  drain 
away  in  winter,  but  it  allows  the  moisture 
at  a  greater  depth  to  rise  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction  in  the  summer  time,  when  the  .plants 
require  it.  This  is  not  the  least  important 
advantage  of  trenching  a  soil,  and  explains 
the  .reason  wlhy  plants  are  more  easily  kept 
moist  in  such  a  soil  than  in  one  that  is  dug 
qu-ite  shallowly  every  year.  Nevertheless 
there  are  some  plants  that  will  make  a 
satisfactory  growth  under  the  conditions  you 
name.  Annuals  that  would  succeed  there  are 
Portulaca  grandiflora,  Mesembryanthemum 
tricolor,  dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums, 
Senecio  elsgans  and  its  double  varieties, 
Limnanthe;  Douglasii  and  the  pot  Marigoul 
(Calendula  officinalis).  Amongst  perennial 
plants  that  would  give  a  satisfactory  .return 
on  a  dry,  warm  border  are  Gaillardias,  Peri¬ 
winkles,  both  green  and  variegated,  Hyperi¬ 
cum  calyCinum,  and  quite  a  number  of  t>«- 
dums,  including  S.  spectabile,  S.  rupestre, 
S.  reflexum,  S.  acre,  S.  spurium  splendens 
and  various  others.  The  above  will,  how¬ 
ever,  give  you  a  good  deal  of  variety. 

2813.  Mountain  Lilies. 

I  have  had  some  bulbs  brought  home  from 
Table  Mountain,  Cape  Town,  and  my  friend 
told  me  they  call  them  Mountain  Lilies. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  very  large 
Orange.  Would  you  oblige  me  by  telling 
me  which  would  be  the  best  way  of  growing 
them?  I  have  not  got  a  greenhouse.  Please 
also  say  what  kind  of  soil  they  would  re¬ 
quire.  (E.  Crowther,  Essex.) 

There  are  various  bulbs  on  Table  Moun¬ 
tain  to  which  the  name  Lily  might  be  given, 
but  we  suspect  it  is  the  Cape  Crinum,  cor¬ 
rectly  named  Crinum  longifolium.  Deep 
and  light  soil,  or  at  least  well  drained  soil, 
should  be  selected  for  them.  If  it  is  well 
drained  you  can  always  make  it  sufficiently 
light  by  adding  plenty  of  sand  in  the  area 
where  you  plant  them.  These  bulbs  prove 
quite  hardy  in  our  alimate  if  planted  deeply. 
We -have  seen  them  nearly  3  ft.  deep  in  a  bor¬ 
der  bv  the  side  of  a  conservatory,  but  18  in. 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  so  that  if  the  soil 
is  trenched  2  ft.  deep,  mixed  with  sand  and 
the  bottom  forked  up,  you  should  succeed  in 
growing  the  bulbs,  if  we  have  rightly 
guessed  the  one  to  which  this  name  is  given. 
You  can  also  select  a  sunny  and  warm  place, 
a\oiding  cold,  wet  or  undrained  soils  and 
shady  positions.  In  their  native  country  the 
Cxinums  always  get  an  abundance  of  sun¬ 
shine,  and  a  warm  situation  would  also  en¬ 
courage  vigorous  growth. 

2814.  Abnormal  Yield  of  Crocuses. 

In  November  last  I  put  in  the  borders  of 
my  garden  about  300  Crocus  bulbs,  the 
colours  being  Mammoth  Yellow,  David 
Rizzio  (purple),  and  Mme.  Mina  (striped). 
I  planted  the  varieties  alternately  about  3  in. 
apart  in  straight  rows.  About  two  weeks 
ago  -the  profusion  of  yellow  blooms  induced 
me  to  count  the  same,  and  I  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  some  of  the  bulbs  bearing  as 
many  as  twenty-two  blooms ;  others  had 
twenty  blooms.  The  majority  were  bearing 
eighteen  blooms,  and  a  very  few  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  but  none  less  than  fourteen.  The 
bulbs  were  not  clumped,  but  all  planted 
singlv  by  myself,  and,  as  I  have  said,  alter¬ 
nately.  The  ground  was  turned  over  at  the 
time  of  planting,  but  not  manured,  and  the 
only  attention  the  bulbs  have  received  since 
planting  them  has  been  to  loosen  the  top  of 
the  soil  around  them  with  a  pointed  9tick. 
Has  the  present  been  an  exceptionally  favour¬ 
able  season  for  Crccuses,  and  am  I  right  in 
assuming  this  to  be  an  abnormal  yield  of 
blooms?  (Amateur,  Forfarshire.) 
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Twenty -two  blooms  to  one  corm  of  Crocus 
is  certainly  a  very  large  number,  and,  we 
reckon,  not  often  met  with,  even  under  fairly 
good  cultivation.  Three  to  seven  would  be 
a  very  fair  average.  We  should  say  that  the 
present  season  has  little  to  do  with  your  suc¬ 
cess,  but  rather  that  the  corms  were  well 
grown  last  year.  Possibly  you  had  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  ilot,  or  else  -picked  out  the 
corms  before  planting.  The  second  point  is 
that  you  have  .placed  .them  under  favourable 
conditions  as  to  soil  and  exposure.  Even  if 
the  corms  are  left  where  they  are  for  another 
year,  we  should  doubt  very  much  whether 
you  will  get  such  a  large  number  of  blooms. 
The  Dutch  have  a  soil  consisting  chiefly  of 
sand,  to  which  lange  quantities  of  manure 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
subsoil  is  well  supplied  with  moisture.  After 
the  flowering  period  is  over  the  water  .in  the 
canals  can  be  lowered  in  many  cases,  which 
helps  the  bulbs  to  ripen  off  properly. 

2  815.  Planting:  Wallflowers. 

Do  you  consider  the  present  the  proper  time 
to  plant  Wallflowers  to  get  the  best  .results  ? 
A  friend  of  mine  has  just  been  planting 
some  which  he  bought  of  a  florist,  and  the 
plants  are  showing  flower,  some  of  them  be¬ 
ing  open.  (R.  M.  G.,  Kent.) 

The  present  is  by  no  means  the  best  time 
to  plant  Wallflowers,  because  the  roots  must 
be  greatly  damaged  in  digging  .them  up 
just  at  a  .time  when  the  plants  are  either 
flowering  or  rapidly  advancing  to  that  stage. 
It  is  quite  a  common  custom,  however,  for 
beginners  to  plant  various  subjects  when 
they  are  in  full  bloom,  or  nearly  so.  The 
foliage  under  these  conditions  must  suffer 
greatly,  especially  .if  we  get  dry  weather  pre¬ 
sently.  The  proper  way  to  deal  with  Wall¬ 
flowers  to  get  the  best  results  is  to  lift  them 
in  the  autumn,  say,  in  October,  and  plant 
them  firmly  in  the  places  where  you  desire 
them  to  bloom.  The  plants  get  established 
before  winter,  and  commence  growing  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  proves  favourable. 

2816.  Water  Garden. 

There  is  a  wet  part  of  my  garden  which 
I  want_to  turn  into  a  bog  garden  with  a  small 
stream  running  through  it.  How  would  you 
advise  me  to  treat  it?  I  want  to  grow  the 
double  Caltha,  double  Cardamine,  Sagit- 
tania,  etc.  (J.  W.  Mills,  Staffs.) 

The  first  two  plants  you  mention  would 
grow  well  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  if  their 
roots  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  water. 
You  do  not  state  how  deep  the  stream  is,  but 
if  only  of  moderate  depth,  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  dam  up  the  .stream,  so  as  to  make 
the  water  rise  to  the  edge  of  the  banks.  Be¬ 
fore  doing  that,  however,  you  will  have  to 
prepare  recesses  or  pools  or  a  little  pond, 
in  which  you  can  grow  such  things  as  Sagit- 
taria,  which  likes  to  have  its  feet  in  water 
of  some  little  depth,  say,  3  in.  to  6  in.  If 
you  could  flood  the  space  in  which  the  latter 
is  grown  .to  that  depth  it  would  make  good 
growth.  Of  course,  the  leaves  and  also  the 
flower  stems  wil.1  be  above  the  water.  Your 
best  plan,  therefore,  will  be  to  commence  by 
thinking  out  the  various  types  of  plants  you 
wish  to  grow,  and  prepare  places  for  .them 
accordingly.  Plants  like  Caltha,  which 
grow  entirely  above  the  water,  as  a  rule, 
can  be  grown  perfectly  where  the  soil  is 
merely  kept  moist.  It  would,  however,  grow 
where  the  water  is  actually  oozing  through 
the  ground  or  running  over  it,  and  you  might 
have  various  other  subjects  requiring  similar 
conditions.  If  you  trench  the  ground  at 
either  side  of  the  stream  to  commence  with 
you  can  then  supply  the  necessary  moisture 
for  most  things  by  damming  up  the  stream 
at  intervals,  so  that  the  water  will  just  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  .banks,  or  nearly  so.  Then 
the  necessary  .amount  of  moisture  would  find 
its  way  through  the  soil  and  keep  it  moist 
enough  for  the  majority  ,  of  the  plants  you 
wish  to  grow.  Of  course,  some  of  them,  like 


the  Sagittar.ia,  like  to  have  their  feet  in  the 
water,  or  even  to  float,  and  you  will  have 
to  provide  places  for  them,  even  if  it  is 
simply  on  the  edges  of  the  stream.  You 
could  have  little  recesses  there  where  the 
water  would  stand  to  the  depth  of  6  in., 
which  for  most  .aquatic  plants  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  unless  you  require  Water  Lilies. 
They  could,  of  course,  be  planted  in  the 
stream. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2817.  Propagating:  Holly  Tree. 

I  have  a  Holly  (bush,  -and  would  like  some 
young  plants.  Will  .it  root  from  cuttings? 
If  so,  would  you  kindly  let  me  know  how  it 
is  done?  (R.  M.  G.,  Kent.) 

The  Holly  is  propagated  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  such  as,  by  seeds,  budding,  grafting, 
anid  by  cuttings.  Seeds  are  mostly  employed 
■in  the  case  of  the  common  Holly,  but  they 
require  to  .be  laid  up  in  soil  or  sand  for  a 
year  before  sowing  them.  Budding  and 
grafting  is  chiefly  employed  for  those  varie¬ 
ties  which  require  to  be  increased  by  work¬ 
ing  them  upon  the  stock  of  the  common,  one. 
These  operations  are  chiefly  carried  out  by 
the  nurseryman.  The  Holly  can  be  rooted 
from  cuttings,  however,  if  you  can  get  suit¬ 
able  cuttings  in  .the  first  place  and  treat  them 
properly  afterwards.  If  you  have  any 
■suckers  coming  up  from  the  base  of  your 
Holl.y  tree,  they  are  more  likely  to  produce 
roots  than  by  taking  slender  twigs  .from  the 
upper  part  of  the  tree.  If  you  can  get  the 
young  suckers  of  last  year,  or  shoots  from 
near  the  base  of  the  tree  and  springing 
directly  from  the  main  trunk,  .they  are  the 
most  likely  to  root.  Select  a  shady  border, 
and  dig  it  rather  deeply,  using  plenty  of 
sand.  This  should  be  done  in  the  autumn. 
Then  prepare  your  cuttings,  .insert  them 
deeply,  making  them  quite  firm,  and  then 
cover  the  ground  with  hand-lights  or  cold 
frames.  If  you  are  successful  with  these 
operations,  roots  should  be  pushed  out  in  the 
springtime.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to 
leave  the  cuttings  another  year,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  crowded.  The  spring  is  the 
best  time  to  move  them. 

2818.  Upright  Branch  on  a  Cedar  Tree. 

I  have  obtained  so  much  knowledge  from 
The  Gardening  World  that  I  venture,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  to  ask  for  more.  I  have 
several  very  fine  Cedar  trees  in  my  grounds. 
Upon  one  of  the  large  branches  of  one  of 
them — a  female  .tree,  I  am  informed — a  quite 
upright  branch,  now  about  8  ft.  or  10  ft. 
high,  is  growing.  What  I  should  like  to 
know  is  whether  it  is  possible  for  me  to  re¬ 
move  the  upright  branch  from  the  horizontal 
one  and  cause  iit  to  grow.  If  so,  I  could 
start  with  a  Cedar  tree  8  ft.  high.  Of  your 
kindness  and  your  knowledge,  pray  tell  me. 
(Cedrus,  Hants.) 

Conifers  in  many  cases  are  very  difficult 
to  transplant,  even  with  all  their  roots.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  hold  out  any  hope  that  you 
could  remove  that  upright  branch  and  plant 
it  as  a  tree.  It  would  almost  certainly  die. 
Many  Conifers  are  propagated  from  cuttings 
by  inserting  them  in  sandy  soil,  and  keeping 
them  in  cold  frames  till  rooted.  Cedars 
'have  sometimes  been  grafted,  but  although 
they  live  for  a  number  of  years,  they  come 
to  grief  at  an  early  age.  The  best  and 
surest  way  of  propagating  Cedars  is  by 
means  of  the  seeds,  because  then  you  get  a 
longer-lived  tree.  If  the  branch  bearing  it 
was  near  the  ground,  so  that  you  could  bend 
it  down  until  you  could  get  the  base  of  the 
upright  one  covered  with  soil,  you  would 
■then  be  able  to  .root  it  like  a  layer.  If  .it  is 
at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  then  that 
is  practically  impossible.  We  cannot  hold 
out  any  hopes  that  a  branch  8  ft.  or  10  ft. 
'high  could  be  rooted  os  a  cutting.  The 


pollembearing  catkins  and  the  cones  of 
Cedars  are  both  borne  upon  the  same  tree, 
so  that  it  would  not  be  correct  to  describe 
your  tree  as  a  female.  If  it  is  of  fruiting 
size  you  should  look  for  the  male  flowers 
in  the  autumn,  as  that  is  the  time  they  are 
produced,  and  they  do  not  last  long  after 
shedding  the  pollen. 

2819.  Yellow-Flowered  Wall  Plants. 

I  would  like  to  grow  two  wall  plants, 
which,  I  am  told,  are  a  kind  of  Jasmine  and 
Forsythia.  I  should  be  pleased  .if  you  would 
give  me  the  correct  names,  and  say  whether 
they  are  expensive.  Both  have  yellow 
flowers,  and  the  Jasmine  flowers  in  winter. 
The  other  is  in  bloom  now.  (J.  Thornton, 
Glos.) 

The  Jasmine  you  mean  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  which 
blooms  at  any  time  between  October  and 
March,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
winter.  The  Forsythia  must  be  F.  suspensa, 
which  is  the  .first  of  two  or  three  species  to 
bloom  in  spring.  They  are  quite  common 
plants,  and  'by  no  means  expensive.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  plant  them  if  you  think  of 
acquiring  them  at  the  present  time.  As  a 
■rule,  the  nurseryman  keeps  stock  plants  of 
■them  in  pots,  and  in  that  case  you  could 
practically  plant  -  them  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  In  summer  or  dry  weather  you  would, 
of  course,  see  that  they  do  not  get  dried  up 
before  they  get  a  good  hold  upon  the  soil. 

2820.  Leycesteria  Cut  Down. 

I  had  a  fine  bush  of  Leycesteria  formosa 
last  year,  but  the  stems  have  got  very  much 
cut  about  by  frost  during  winter.  Do  you 
think  tihe  plant  will  shoot  out  again,  or  is 
it  too  tender  to  live  here?  Any  .information 
would  be  (thankfully  received.  (Robert 
Duncan,  Yorks.) 

The  Leycesteria  is  a  native  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  Himalaya,  and  is  very  nearly  hardy 
in  .this  country,  but  is  Liable  to  get  cut  down 
in  winter,  as  your  plant  has  done.  The  hol¬ 
low  stems  are  often  produced  late  .in  the 
season,  and  they  do  not  get  properly  ripened 
before  winter.  They  are  always  liable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  get  out  back,  but  if  the  plant  was 
established  'before  winter  it  should  sprout 
out  again  directly  when  the  weather  gets 
sufficiently  warm  to  encourage  growth.  At 
all  events,  it  lives  and  flowers  much  further 
north  than  your  district,  and  although  the 
unripened  shoots  get  cut  back,  .the  plant  al¬ 
ways  lives  and  flowers.  The  only  point  to 
which  we  should  direct  your  attention  is  .that 
you  should  see  that  the  ground  is  naturally 
fairly  dry,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  drain¬ 
age  is  good.  If  .this  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
plant  could  be  moved  to  another  position  be¬ 
fore  .it  advances  too  much  in  growth. 


VEGETABLES. 

2  8  21.  Protecting  Broccoli  from  Frostl 

A  fine  lot  of  Broccoli  here  got  very  much 
cut  up  with  frost  during  the  winter,  but  t'he 
same  sort  did  well  (last  year.  My  soil  is  very 
heavy,  but  the  frost  was  much  more  severe1 
during  the  past  winter  than  the  previous 
one.  Is  there  any  way  of  protecting  it,  or 
what  would  you  advise  me  to  do?  (J.  W. 
Mills,  Staffs.) 

In  heavy  soils,  and  particularly  in  those 
that  are  rich  and  in  exposed  situations,  Broc¬ 
coli  is  liable  to  get  injured  or  even  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  in  winter.  You  might  get! 
some  purple  sprouting  Broccoli,  so  as  to  en¬ 
sure  some  green  vegetable  next  winter,  and 
not  rely  entirely  .upon  the  white  varieties,, 
which  are  less  hardy.  When  planting  Broc¬ 
coli  you  should  select  ground  that  has; 
not  been  recently  dug.  The  firmer  the 
ground  is  when  planting  is  carried  out  the. 
better,  especially  i.f  (the  operation  is  carried 
out  late  in  the  season.  Soil  that  is  not  tooj 
rich  should  also  be  selected.  You  could, 
also,  choose,  if  possible,  a  piece  where  tbe; 
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soil  is  more  open  or  Lighter  for  winter  crops 
of  this  sort.  Another  point  is  that  you  could 
half  lift  the  plants  late  in  the  autumn  and 
lay  them  on  a  sloping  angle,  say,  of  about 
45  degs.,  so  that  when  laid  down  the  faces 
would  look  towards  the  north.  The  sun  does 
not  then  shine  upon  them  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  they  happen  to  be  frozen.  This, 
of  course,  is  only  a  slight  remedy,  but  the 
lifting  of  the  roots  has  the  effect  of  checking 
growth,  and  the  stems  then  get  harder  by  the 
check  thus  given  to  growth  in  the  autumn. 
With  a  portion  of  the  ground  devoted  to 
purple  sprouting  Broccoli,  you  will  have 
something  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  case  of 
a  severe  winter. 


FRUIT. 

2822.  Watering  a  Vine  Border. 

I  venture  to  ask  for  your  advice  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  lean-t^-  vinery  where  no  fire  is 
used.  What  is  the  best  time  to  water,  and 
the  quantity  required?  The  Vines  are 
planted  inside  on  about  4  ft.  border,  and  are 
trained  on  the  rod  and  spur  system.  There 
is  a  2  ft.  'border  along  the  side  of  the  wall 
used  for  Tomato  growing,  with  a  path  be¬ 
tween  the  borders.  I  should  also  like  to 
know  how  often  to  syringe  and  if  stable 
manure  will  do  in  place  of  cow  dung,  .as 
I  cannot  get  the  latter  here.  The  V ines  have 
not  been  top-dressed,  but  are  generally 
watered  with  juice  from  the  stable.  (Novice, 
Lines.) 

With  an  inside  'border  it  is  usually  the 
custom  to  water  'it  with  tepid  water  when 
the  Vines  are  being  started.  We  presume 
that  by  this  time,  however,  your  Vines  have 
started.  If  the  soil  is  really  dry,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  start  watering  ait  once,  but 
provided  the  soil  is  fairly  moist  the  Vines 
do  not  require  so  much  watering  until  after 
the  berries  have  set.  Then  you  can  com¬ 
mence  and  give  them  a  good  soaking  of  water 
once  a  fortnight  or  'three  weeks.  You  need 
not  keep  the  water  running  on  that  border 
for  any  length  of  time,  seeing  that  .it  is  only 
4  ft.  wide.  When  you  think  you  have  given 
it  sufficient  for  the  water  to  reach  all  parts 
of  the  border,  you  could  then  apply  the 
liquid  manure  from  the  stables.  There  will 
be  no  particular  necessity  for  diluting  it  if 
you  have  previously  well  watered  the  bor¬ 
ders.  When  the  Vines  are  in  full  growth 
they  will,  of  course,  enjoy  more  water  than 
when  they  are  just  commencing  to  grow. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  should  dissuade 
you  from  watering  the  border  just  yet,  un¬ 
less  it  happens  to  be  actually  dry.  Water¬ 
ing  tends  to  make  the  border  cold,  and  that 
I  is  against  the  Vines  in  their  early  stages  of 
growth.  You  can  leave  off  watering  when 
the  berries  commence  to  colour ;  or,  at  all 
events,  give  supplies  with  much  longer  in- 
!  tervals  between  them.  On  bright  days  you 
can  syringe  the  Vines  about  nine  or  ten 
'  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  about  three 
|  in  the  afternoon  when  shutting  up  the  house. 
As  ,ht  is  unheated  you  should  not  syringe 
r  in  the  afternoon  on  dull  days.  In  bright 
warm  weather  it  will  do  no  harm,  but-  help 
i to  keep  down  Ted  spider  and  other  vermin 
I  if  judiciously  applied  in  the  morning  and 
again  just  when  about  to  close  the  ventila¬ 
tors.  The  paths  should  always  be  ‘damped 
down,  even  although  the  foliage  is  not 
wetted,  and  that  humid  atmosphere  will  pre¬ 
vent  the.  foliage  from  getting  too  dry  or 
encouraging  ted  spider.  When  syringing, 
use  water  at  .the  same  temperature  as  the 
house.,  that  is,  it  should  he  taken  from  a  tank 
standing,  in  the  house.  Stable  manure  may 
he  used  instead  of  cow  dung  as  a  top-dress- 
ing.  We  should  advise  you  to  shake  out  all 
rank  material  and  not  to  use  too  great  a 
depth  of  dung  over  the  border,  otherwise 
when  wetted  it  is  liable  to  ferment  and  do 
damage  to  the  tender  Vine  leaves.  You  will 
thus  see  that  a  good  deal  of  discretion  has 


to  be  used  'by  those  who  are  looking  after 
Vines.  You  should  not  allow  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  get  too  high  'before  giving  ventila¬ 
tion  in  the  early  part  of  the  -day.  The  exact 
time  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  whether 
there  is  sunshine  or  not.  The  temperature 
need  not  be  .higher  by  night  than  55  degs. 
to  60  degs.  until  the  berries  are  about  the 
size  of  small  peas.  Then  the  temperature 
may  be  allowed  to  run  up  higher  if  you 
desire  to  get  the  Grapes  to  ripen  as  early  as 
possible.  You  oan  economise  sunheat  by  clos¬ 
ing  rather  early  iki  the  afternoon,  earlier  or 
later,  according  to  the  amount  or  warmth  of 
the  sunshine. 


NAMES  OF  PLANT8. 

(Lynix)  1,  Hippeastrum  aul.icum  (it  .is  one 
of  the  plants  popularly  known  as  Amaryllis, 


There  seems  to  be  an  idea  prevalent 
amongst  beginners  that  Spiraeas  are  a 
delicate  family  suitable  only  for  pot  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  greenhouse,  but  this  is  en¬ 
tirely  erroneous,  as  there  are  many  varie¬ 
ties  which  are  quite  hardy  and  which  must 
undoubtedly  be  classed  amongst  the  finest 
of  our  herbaceous  perennials. 

Even  S.  Ulmaria,  the  common  wild 
Meadowsweet,  whose  fragrance  has  doubt¬ 
less  added  to  the  joys  of  many  a  country 
ramble,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  some 
damp  corner  of  the  herbaceous  border  or 
shady  nook  in  the  shrubbery,  if  for  its 
scent  only. 

They  are  a  moisture-loving -race  truly; 
indeed,  many  varieties  may  be  treated'  as 
semi-aquatic,  and  if  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  a  stream  or  ornamental  water  will 
soon  become  naturalised.  For  ordinary 
garden  culture,  however,  they  delight  in 
a  deep,  fairly  light  and  enriched  soil,  and 
require  when  growing  an  abundance  of 
water,  and,  once  the  flower-buds  have 
formed  frequent  applications  of  liquid 
manure  will  greatly  enhance  the  quality, 
quantity,  and  lasting  properties  of  the 
blossoms. 

The  following  are  a  few  good  hardy 
sorts,  which  will  prove  an  acquisition  to 
any  amateur's  garden  : — 

S.  Aruncus  (commonly  called  Goats- 
beard),  a  fine  handsome  plant  growing 
some  four  feet  in  height.  In  June  and 
July  its  beautiful  foliage  is  crowned  by 
immense  panicles  of  creamy-white  blos¬ 
soms. 

S.  Filipendula  (Dropwort),  a  commoner 
and  dwarfer  variety,  which  makes  a  grand 
edging  to  a  shrubbery  or  border  of  tall 
perennials,  and  its  clusters  of  delicate 
blossoms  thrown  well  above  the  .  foliage 
often  assume  a  pinkish  tint  most  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 

S.  palmata  is  so  named  from  its  leaves, 
which  much  resemble  those  of  some 
Palms,  whilst  its .  richly-coloured  stems 
and  crimson  blossoms,  borne  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion  during  late  summer  (July  and  Au¬ 
gust),  cause  it  to  be  ranked  by  some  of  the 
best  judges  as  the  finest  of  the  group. 

The  beautiful  and  well-known  S. 
japonica  is  slightly  more  tender,  and  re¬ 
quires  the  shelter  of  a  hand-glass,  or  fail¬ 
ing  this,  some  straw  litter  or.  bracken 
should  be  pegged  down  over  the  crown  of 


but  is  an  unimproved  species,  just  as  im¬ 
ported  from  Brazil.  It  flowers  at  various 
periods  of  the  year,  according  to  the  time  it 
is  started  and  the  treatment  it  receives) ;  2, 
Clivia  miniata  var.  (it  is  also  known  as 
Imantophyillum,  and  is  an  improved  garden 
variety,  judging  by  the  size  of  the  leaf). 

(C.  M.)  1,  Ar.abis  albida  flore  pleno;  2, 
Primula  acaulis  caulesoens  (a  garden  variety 
of  Polyanthus);  '3,  Vinca  major  elegarutis- 
sima ;  4,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum ;  5, 

Crocus  vernus  var.  ;  6,  Soilla  sibirica ;  7, 
Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus  Emperor. 

(A.  L.)  1,  Forsythia  suspensa;  2,  Prunus 
oerasifera  atropurpurea ;  3,  Erica  carnea. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Boulton  and  Paul,  Ltd.,  Engineers,  Nor¬ 
wich. — Norvic  Steel  Boats. 


the  plant  during  the  sharp  frosts  and  dry¬ 
ing  winds  of  spring,  otherwise  the  delicate 
new  foliage  will  severely  suffer.  On  this 
account  it  is  better  treated  as  a  pot  plant. 
The  dormant  roots,  purchased  as  im¬ 
ported  in  autumn  or  early  spring',  should 
be  potted  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
good  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand, 
whilst  a  little  peat  may  be  added  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  then  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  fibre  or  ashes  until 
well  filled  with  roots.  If  required  early 
they  may  then  be  placed  in  a  gentle  beat 
and  later  on  removed  to  the  cool  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory,  and  the  saucer 
containing  constantly  replenished  with 
water. 

This  simple  treatment,  and  a  judicious 
feeding  with  some  reliable  liquid  fer¬ 
tiliser  as  the  flowering  period  approaches, 
will  soon  render  the  plants  a  mass  of 
dainty  blossom,  rivalling  those  we  see  and 
admire  in  the  florists’  windows. 

All  the  varieties  named  here  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  division  of  roots,  whilst  the 
Shrubby  Spiraeas  should  be  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood 
struck  in  sandy  soil  and  all  air  excluded 
until  they  have  formed  roots. 

G.  A.  F. 

- f+4 - 

Widow’s  Weeds. 

At  the  Bournemouth  Bankruptcy  Court 
a  widow  admitted  that  she  had  spent  £78 
on  grass  seed. 

A  Beautiful  Narcissus. 

Just  now  there  is  exhibited  in  the  shop 
window  of  Mr.  John  Fleming,  florist,  Fal¬ 
kirk,  a  very  extraordinary  specimen 
flowering  bulb  of  “The  Emperor  Nar¬ 
cissus.”  The  bulb  occupies  a  5^-inch  pot, 
from  which  it  pushes  up  no  fewer  than 
six  scapes,  each  bearing  a  fine,  large 
bloom,  with  lemon-coloured  perianth  and 
bright  yellow  corona  with  crumpled 
edges.  The  stock  of  which  this  bulb 
forms  a  part  has  been  grown  by  Dir. 
Fleming  for  some  years  past  in  his 
grounds  at  Comely  Park ;  and  as  showing 
how  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  this 
variety  of  root'  the  soil  of  Comely  Park 
is,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  four  blooms 
per  bulb  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  in 
Mr.  Fleming’s  culture. 


The  -  Spiraea  -  paipilg. 

('— Hardy  Varieties  to  Grow. 
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“  Shefa.” 


A  NEW  MANURE. 


Under  the  above  name  Messrs.  Valroff 
and  Co.,  Horslevdown  Lane,  Tower 
Bridge  Approach,  London,  are  putting 
into  commerce  a  new  fertiliser.  Of  the 
ten  elements  of  plant  food  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  most  soils  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  growth  of  plants,  but  at 
least  three  are  most  often  deficient  in  soil-s 
generally,  and  these  in  some  combination 
or  other  form  the  basis  of  all  artificial 
manures.  The  composition  of  this  one  is 
exceptionally  good,  showing  very  high 
percentages  of  nitrogen,  soluble  phos¬ 
phates  and  potash. 

Seeing  that  this  is  completely  soluble 
in  water,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  very  power¬ 
ful  fertiliser,  as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
roots  of  plants  directly  it  is  applied.  A 
small  teaspoonful  is  sutticient  for  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  that  will  be  enough  with 
which  to  water  plants  in  pots.  The  same 
quantity  applied  to  plants  in  the  open 
ground  is  also  sufficient,  but  the  ground 
should  previously  be  well  watered  if  the 
ground  is  at  all  dry.  This  is  to  enable 
the  manure  to  reach  the  roots,  which  it 
would  not  do  if  merely  applied  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  for  the  plants.  With  pot 
plants  it  is  different.  The  manure  has  no 
unpleasant  smell,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
used  in  dwelling  rooms  without  any  un¬ 
pleasantness.  ‘l  Shefa  ”  is  like  a  mixture 
of  powder  and  granular  matter,  and  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  clean  to  handle  and 
colourless  or  white.  Being  so  strong  and 
immediately  fit  for  use,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  at  the  above  rate  once  a 
week.  Plants  in  full  growth  acquire  good 
colour,  and  the  vigour  imparted  to  them 
enables  them  to  overcome  or  avoid  at¬ 
tack  from  insect  and  fungoid  enemies. 
Fruits,  vegetables  and  Ferns  may  all  be 
treated  with  this  fertiliser.  Even  Hya¬ 
cinths  in  glasses  will  be  invigorated  by 
its  use,  a  small  pinch  between  the  finger 
and  the  thumb  being  sufficient  for  each 
glass.  Growers  should  avoid  applying  it 
to  newly  germinated  seedlings  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  invigorate  them.  Seed¬ 
lings  are  really  very  delicate  in  their 
early  stages  with  few  roots,  and  concen¬ 
trated  manures  very  soon  settle  them.  It 
may  be  applied  to  plants  raised  from 
seeds,  however,  with  splendid  effect  after 
they  are  in  full  growth  in  their  perma¬ 
nent  situations.  It  is  undesirable  to  use 
it  oftener  than  once  a  week,  as  it  would 
cause  the  plants  to  develop  leafy  growth 
at  the  expense  of  flowers.  The  manure 
must  always  be  applied  to  the  roots  and 
foliage  should  not  be  wetted  by  it.  This 
concentrated  manure  should  prove  very 
serviceable  to  those  having  window  plants 
and  small  conservatories  or  greenhouses 
with  little  accommodation  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  coarser  or  more  bulky  manures. 

- - 

Good  News  for  Lovers. 

A  San  Francisco  Chinese  gardener  has 
produced  an  Onion  devoid  of  smell. 

May  was  named  after  the  Roman  god¬ 
dess  Maia. 


Mr.  Joseph  Cheai  on  his  Travels. 

Not  long  since  Mr.  Joseph  Cheai,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  well-known  farm  of  nursery¬ 
men  of  Crawley,  was  in  America  making 
shrewd  notes  of  men  and  things.  His 
latest  peregrinations  in  foreign  parts  have 
taken  him  to  Morocco,  and  we  find  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  his  impressions  of 
that  country  given  to  an  interviewer  of 
the  “Sussex  and  Surrey  Courier,”  and 
which  fills  over  a  column  in  the  issue  of 
that  newspaper  of  April  1  Sth. 

On  the  trip  out  Mr.  Cheai  visited 
Gibraltar,  Tangier,  Casa  Blanca,  and 
Mogador,  and  on  the  return  voyage  he 
called  at  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  Ma¬ 
deira,  Lisbon,  Vigo,  and  thence  to 
Southampton. 

“  Some  parts  of  Morocco  are  very  fer¬ 
tile,”  said  Mr.  Cheai.  “1  saw  some  really 
good  gardens  near  Casa  Blanca,  where 
Dates,  Figs,  Pomegranates  and  Almonds 
were  growing  in  profusion,  with  a  few 
Oranges,  but  the  country  looked  most  fer¬ 
tile  at  the  back  of  Saffi,  where  we 
anchored,  but  could  not  land  on  account 
of  the  surf.  We  could  see  that  there  were 
green  fields  and  flourishing  gardens  at  the 
back  of  the  town.  At  Mogador,  however, 
the  ground  is  almost  desert,  and  we  went 
for  a  mule  ride  four  or  five  miles  inland, 
across  the  sandy  rolling  ground,  partly 
covered  with  Broom  and  other  scrub,  but 
far  too  poor  to  cultivate.  From  the  roof  of 
.  an  old  hotel  on  rising  ground  on  that  spot 
■we  could  see  many  miles  inland  of  wild, 
uncultivated  ground,  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  Atlas  Range  of  mountains  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  On  riding  bark  into  the  town  I 
saw  large  herds  of  cattle  and  goats  being 
driven  in  home.  The  great  industry  here 
seems  to  be  in  goat  skins,  many  barge 
loads  of  which  we  took  on  board.  A  great 
trade  has  also  recently  been  opened  in 
eggs,  hundreds  of  cases  of  which  we  also 
took  on  board  for  London.” 

Mr.  Cheai  was  struck  with  the  natural 
beauties  of  Madeira.  “Most  of  the 
houses,”  he  says,  “are  picturesque  beyond 
what  we  can  understand,  and  there  are 
Palms,  tree  Ferns,  Poinsettias,  etc.,  every¬ 
where  for  foliage;  masses  of  Geraniums 
of  all  colours  growing  over  the  rocks, 
whilst  over  the  houses,  verandahs  and  per¬ 
golas  the  most  brilliant  climbers  ramble 
in  profusion,  such  as  Bougainvilleas, 
Allamandas,  Passion  Flowers,  scarlet 
Tacsonias,  Roses,  Wistarias,  etc.” 

Scottish  Horticulture. 

In  his  inaugural  address  before  the 
members  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  at  Edinburgh  on  March  3rd, 
Mr.  Whytock,  gardener,  Dalkeith,  and 
president  of  the  association,  said,  as  they 
had  to  deal  practically  with  it  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  it  might  be  divided  into  four 
large,  important  and  distinct  sections, 
namely,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners,  city  and  town  gardeners, 
■and  the  private  gentleman’s  gardener. 
Scottish  gardeners  were  found  the  world 
over,  and  from  that  chief  centre  in  Scot¬ 
land  they  might  safely  assert  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  men  had  gone  forth.  The 
highest  excellence  in  the  large  private 
gardens  in  Britain  was  undoubtedly  at- 
t a ’ n o d  between  iRto  and  1870,  during 
which  time  if  was  said  that  at  Drumlanrig 
was  the  finest  in  Europe.  Nemophila, 
Cuphea,  Verbenas  of  variorts  colours, 
Stoct-s,  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums,  and 
Calceolarias  which  were  used  in  Drum¬ 
mond  Castle,  Bothwell  Castle,  and  Tul- 


liallan  Castle  gardens  about  i860  would 
be  despised  now.  Mr.  Whytock  com¬ 
pared  the  improved  lot  of  the  young  gar¬ 
dener  at  this  time  with  his  lot  in  those 
past  years,  when  the  journeyman’s  wage 
was  ns.  weekly.  By  1870,  it  was  pointed 
out,  the  period  of  depression  in  trade  had 
passed  away.  Horticulture  began  to  be 
thoroughly  democratised,  and  the  market 
gardener  and  public  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  came  into  prominence.  There 
was  probably  no  city  in  the  Kingdom  that 
had  been  more  favoured  with  winter  gar¬ 
dens  in  their  parks  and  gardens  than 
Glasgow. 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

Kent  fruit  growers  have  suffered  very 
serious  loss  through  the  ravages  of  the 
Black  Currant  mite,  and  owners  of  Goosei 
berry  plantations  in  that  county  are  now 
growing  anxious  about  the  Gooseberry 
mildew.  At  present  Kent  is  free  from  :his 
disease,  but  it  is  desired  that  every  pos¬ 
sible  step  should  be  taken  to  stamp  out 
the  pest  at  once  should  it  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  On  the  Sth  ult.  a  deputation 
of  Kent  fruit  growers  was  received  by 
Lord  Carrington.  Their  object  was  to 
support  the  action  of  the  Kent  County 
Council  who  had  applied  for  an  Order 
empowering  the  Council,  in  the  event  or 
any  outbreak,  to  order  the  grower  to  im¬ 
mediately  destroy  the  diseased  bushes, 
and  not  to  allow  him  the  alternative  of 
pruning,  as  at  present  permitted.  The 
deputation  also  supported  a  further  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Kent  C.C.  that  in  all  cases 
of  compulsory'  destruction  of  diseased 
bushes  the  grower  shall  receive  some  com¬ 
pensation,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates  only 
if  it  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Lord  Carrington  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  to  do  all  he  could  to 
keep  Kent  free  from  the  disease.  The 
payment  of  compensation  from  Treasury 
funds  was  not  at  present  possible,  but  the 
whole  matter  was  under  consideration.  If 
the  means  adopted  should  prove,  during 
the  course  of  the  summer,  to  have  been 
ineffectual  to  stop  the  disease  from  spread¬ 
ing  in  the  various  affected  counties,  the 
Boaid  would  be  prepared  to  take  more 
drastic  steps. 

Soil  Bacteriology. 

Lecturing  before  the  West  India  Com¬ 
mittee  on  April  qth  on  “The  New  Agri¬ 
culture,”  Professor  Bottomley  stated  that 
experiments  carried  out  by  him  indicate 
that  a  mixed  culture  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  marked  results  in  plants  of  a  non- 
leguminous  and  non-nodule-forming 
type  ;  that,  for  instance,  Cereals  and  To- 
mafos  are.  materially  improved  in  growth 
and  the  soil  enriched  thereby.  This 
mixed  crdture  includes  a  bacteria  named 
Azotobacter,  which  is  able  to  fix  free 
nitrogen  apart  from  the  formation  of  no¬ 
dules  on  roots,  and  fixes  it  in  far  greater 
prooortion  in  alliance  with  the  nitrogen¬ 
fixing  bacteria  of  leguminous  plants.  It 
is  honed  eventually'  to  obtain  a  micro¬ 
organism  culture  that  can  be  added  to  j 
any  soil,  and  that  the  time  will  como; 
when  a  culture  of  mixed  bacteria  will  be  I 
possible  and  irreparable,  and  when  added: 
to  any  soil  will  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  | 
atmosnhere  and  contribute  nitrogenous  I 
food  for  the  roots  of  plants  other  than 
those  of  the  leguminous  family,  and  that, 
in  this  way  the  nitrogen  problem,  which 
has  so  troubled  the  chemists,  will  be 
solved. 
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Spxr'vcv^,  1 90S. 

7j  fairest  spring  came  shyly  forth, 
ler  flowerets  opening  to  the  sun 
To  show  their  beauties  just  begun, 
^fgale  came  from  the  North. 

1  im  land;  of  never-changing  snow 
le  came  into  spring’s  world  of  green, 
’o  follow  where  her  feet  had  been 
3  see  her  flowerets  blow. 

3  plucked  her  yellow'  Jonquils  frail, 
nd  blanched  her  King-cups  ruddy 
gold ; 

he  Chestnut’s  buds  dared  not  unfold 
b  ore  the  rapturous  gale. 

I  stilled  the  blackbird’s  merry  call, 
nd  froze  the  gentle  April  ram, 
he  w’oods  were  loud  with  sighs  again, 
F  winter  ruled  o’er  all. 

S.  D.  in  “Dailv  Chronicle.” 
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Seed  Sowing. 

Wallflowers,  Foxgloves,  Rock  Roses, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  and 
some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Scabious  may 
well  occupy  our  attention  at  the  present 
time.  Every  one  of  these  subjects  is  a 
valuable  asset  in  furnishing  the  garden 
with  bright  and  enduring  colour.  In 
growing  them,  care  should  be  taken  to  se¬ 
cure  really  good  strains.  All  of  these 
plants  have  received  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  of  late  years,  and  wonderfully 
fine  and  striking  strains  are  obtainable. 
It  is  W'ell  to  make  variations  frequently, 
and  if  we  have  been  accustomed  to  grow¬ 
ing  all  the  colours  of  the  Canterbury 
Bells  mixed  together,  a  very  beautiful 
change 'may  be  made  by  growing  for  next 
year’s  flowering  the  pale  pink  and  the 
pale  lavender,  with  a  few  pure  white  ones 
among  them  as  high  lights.  These  col¬ 
ours  are  exquisite  in  juxtaposition,  and  we 
can  w'ell  dispense  for  a  season  or  two 
w'ith  -the  dark  blue.  With  the  Sweet 
■Williams,  too,  a  grand  effect  can  be 
achieved,  as,  considering  the  compara¬ 
tively  dw'arf  habit  of  the  plants,  they 
make  a  splendid  show.  The  catalogue 
name,  of  course,  is  Dianthus  barbatus, 
and  some  wonderful  colourings  are  now 
obtainable,  either  self  coloured  or  with 
crimson  ring  on  a  w'hite  groundw'ork.  It 
is  never  wise  in  picking  out  the  seedlings 
to  throw  aw'ay  the  smaller  ones,  as  these 
are  often  the  finest  coloured  varieties — in 
many  cases  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  even 
in  the  seedling  whether  it  be  a  light  or 
dark  flowered  variety,  as  the  latter  show 
dark  stem  and  under  side  to  the  leaf,  even 
at  that  early  stage.  Individual  taste 
must  determine  w’hether  we  grow7  single 
or  double  varieties,  but  I  should  like  to 
call  especial  attention  to  a  named  pink 
variety— Pink  Beauty— which  is  charming 
mixed  with  the  deep  D.  barbatus  nigri¬ 
cans.  In  D.  barbatus  magnificus  wTe 
have  a  fine  double  flow'er,  bright  and 
glowing  red  and  long  flowering. 
Foxgloves. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  me,  even  if  we 
have  as  many,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  of 
self  sowm  Foxgloves  in  the  garden,  to 
procure  a  fresh  supply  of  seed  from  time 
to  time.  Take,  for  instance,  Digitalis 
purpurea  gloxinioides,  with  its  finely- 
spotted  and  large  sized  flowers.  Even 
the  common  form,  D.  purpurea,  is  to  be 
had  now'  in  a  new  and  improved  strain 
knowrn  as  D.  p.  gigantea.  Its  greater 
size  makes  it  a  more  striking  feature  w'hen 
generously  planted.  Mind,  I  am,  though 
recommending  these  modern  varieties  of 
familiar  and  old-fashioned  plants,  not  by 
any  means  implying  that  all  modern 
enlarged  strains  are  desirable.  In  some 
cases,  I  fear,  it  has  been  overdone,  and 
coarseness  has  been  arrived  at,  notably 
w'ith  some  strains  of  Hollyhocks, _  and 
also  wfith  some  of  the  newer  Delphiniums. 
Wallflowers  in  Distinct  Colours. 

We  all  want  Wallflowers,  and  as  good 


as  we  can  get  them.  They  are  the  sweet- 
scented  spring  plants,  and  we  have  not  a 
great  number  of  fragrant  spring  flowers. 
Personally,  I  like  to  make  a  very  re¬ 
strained  use  of  colouring  with  these 
plants,  and  think  a  far  more  beautiful 
decorative  effect  is  to  be  obtained  by  us¬ 
ing  three  colours — a  bright  yellow,  blood 
red,  and  a  bright  mahogany  tint.  I 
would  use  to  about  the  proportions — four- 
sevenths  bright  yellow,  two-sevenths 
blood  red,  and  one-seventh  mahogany 
colour  for  a  well-balanced  effect.  This 
restrained  use  makes  for  a  good  massing 
of  colour,  w'hereas  if  we  admit  the  pale 
lemon  yellow  and  the  ruby-violet  and  the 
reddy  salmon,  we  lose  much  richness  and 
depth  of  colouring.  But,  this  after  all, 
is  a  matter  for  individual  taste,  but  I 
w'ould  certainly  never  buy  a  packet  of 
mixed  Wallflower  seed. 

Scabiosa  caucasica  perfecta  is  a  really 
good  thing — a  plant  that  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  any  garden  in  which  it  may  be 
growing,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed. 
The  flow'ers,  which  are  of  large  size,  are 
of  a  full  Cambridge  blue.  The  plant 
is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  and 
will  flourish  in  dry  aspects  far  better  than 
many  subjects,  as  well  as  being  a  good 
border  plant,  it  is  useful  also  in  the  rock 
garden. 

Basket  Plants. 

A  very  pretty  effect  was  made  in  one  of 
the  surburban  parks  last  year  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  basket  plants,  hanging,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  from  rose-clad 
arches.  There  was  a  wide  screen  of 
arches — perhaps  on  the  north  side  of  the 
rosary,  I  forget ;  but  the  many  hanging 
baskets,  filled  with  a  glowing  and 
brightly  coloured  Ivy-leaved  Geranium, 
were  very  telling.  This  same  idea  in 
rather  close  proximity  to  the  house  might 
be  made  a  good  feature  of  the  private 
garden,  and  it  should,  I  think,  be  used 
only  near  the  house,  as  the  formality  and 
the  very  evident  artificial  receptacles  are 
not  so  suitable  for  the  more  natural  por¬ 
tions  of  the  garden.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  the  arches  w'ere  exceptionally 
tall  ones,  for  there  was  ample  room  to 
w'alk  beneath  the  baskets.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  of  arches  makes  for  a  very 
picturesque  and  artistic  effect,  and  for  a 
semi-screen,  half  hiding,  half  displaying, 
what  lies  lreyond  is  w'orth  considering. 

I  am  alw'ays  pleading.  I  fear,  for  dis¬ 
tinct  and  characteristic  features  in  the 
garden.  But  I  do  feel  that  these  add  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  the  garden.  And  if  this  screen 
of  arches  were  really  needed  as  a  close 
screen  to  shut  off,  say,  a  rubbish  heap 
behind,  then  a  narrow  border  of  flowers 
beyond  it,  to  be  seen  through  the  arches, 
would  probably  be  quite  effectual,  especi¬ 
ally  if  behind  the  flow'ers  a  few  shrubs 
were  planted  at  intervals.  And  we  must 
remember  that  this  flower  border  seen  in 
peeps  betw'een  the  standards  of  the  arches 
should  be  very  picturesque.  Tall  flowers 
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like  Sunflowers  might  be  used,  with  a 
quantity  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Campanulas,  Antirrhinums,  and 
Violas.  In  fact,  a  graduated  bank  of 
flowers  could  be  arranged  with  a  little 
care,  of  course  choosing  plants  best  suited 
to  the  aspect  and  conditions  of  light  and 
shade. 


F.  Norfolk. 


- - 

.  .  How  to  Cultivate  .  . 

Aehimenes. 


Aehimenes  are  among  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  and  can  be  utilised  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers 
and  its  full  manner  of  blooming  make 
it  a  most  desirable  plant  to  grow,  and 
anyone  having  a  warm,  moist  house 
should  make  a  point  of  cultivating  at 
least  a  few. 

Potting. 

It  is  propagated  by  means  of  bulbs  or 
offsets,  and  these  should  now  be  shaken 
out  of  the  old  pots  and  the  largest  se¬ 
lected  for  potting.  A  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil, 
with  a  good  dash  of  silver  sand  and  half¬ 
inch  charcoal,  will  suit  them  admirably. 
Procure  some  five-inch  pots  and  carefully 
crock  these,  placing  some  rough  turf  over 
the  crocks  to  ensure  free  drainage.  Fill 
the  pots  to  within  one  inch  of  the  rim 
with  the  soil,  then  place  about  five  or  six 
bulbs  at  equal  distances  apart  and  just 
cover  with  some  more  soil,  and  press 
moderately  firm.  Finish  the  surface  with 
a  sprinkling  of  sand  and  stand  the  pots  in 
a  moist  position  in  the  house.  No  water 
will  be  needed  until  they  show  signs  of 
growth,  but  the  pots  may  be  syringed 
daily  to  encourage  the  bulbs  to  start  into 
growth. 

After  Treatment. 

When  the  young  shoots  appear,  they 
should  be  watered  carefully  and  shaded 
from  very  bright  sunshine.  When  three 
or  four  inches  long,  each  shoot  should  be 
neatly  staked  and  kept  tied  as  growth  pro¬ 
ceeds.  If  extra  large  plants  are  desired, 
thev  may  be  potted  on  into  seven  or  eight- 
inch  pots  when  well  rooted,  using  the 
same  compost  as  before,  only  slightly 
rougher  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
good  fertiliser,  Clay’s  being  an  excellent 
manure  for  these  plants.  Under  good 
treatment  they  will  grow  as  much  as  three 
or  four  feet  high,  and  as  much  through, 
when  they  make  most  excellent  decorative 
subjects  for  a  large  conservatory  or 
greenhouse.  They  should  be  grown  in  a 
cooler  house  when  flowering  to  prolong 
their  season. 

Autumn  and  Winter1  Treatment. 

When  they  have  finished  flowering  they 
should  be  well  fed  again  to  induce  them 
to  make  fine  bulbs  for  the  next  season, 
and  as  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  turn¬ 
ing  colour,  water  should  be  gradually 
withheld  until  at  the  approach  of  winter 
they  may  be  kept  quite  dry  and  laid  to 
rest  under  the  stage  in  a  temperature  of 
about  50  degs. 

Grown  in  Baskets. 

They  are  also  splendid  for  growing  in 
baskets  for  suspending  from  the  roof. 


The  baskets  should  be  lined  with  live 
moss  and  the  bottom  filled  with  the  soil. 
Place  the  bulbs  near  the  edge  of  the  bas¬ 
ket,  starting  from  the  bottom,  and  fill 
up  with  soil  as  the  work  proceeds.  When 
quite  full,  plant  about  five  or  six  bulbs 
on  the  surface,  and  cover  with  soil  and 
press  down  gently.  Treat  the  same  as 
for  pot  culture,  being  very  careful  as  re¬ 
gards  watering,  etc.  The  baskets  may  be 
suspended  from  the  roof,  and  in  time  will 
be  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  shoots  from 
the  sides  of  the  baskets  may  hang  natur¬ 
ally,  but  those  on  the  surface  will  require 
a  neat  stake  to  each. 

R.  Thatcher. 
- - 

A  Single  Flowered  Sport  of  Crimson  Rambler. 

The  well-known  Crimson  Rambler 
Rose  has  given  rise  to  a  sport  bearing 
single  flowers  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Anton  Schultheis,  College  Point,  New 
York.  U.S.A.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
large  clusters,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  fifty  blooms,  which  are  almost  white 
in  the  centre,  deepening  to  pink  towards 
the  margins.  It  is  of  upright,  bushy  habit, 
very  free  flowering,  and  evidently  well 
adapted  for  cultivation  as  a  pot  plant. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayj  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *-he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue..  Entries  received  later 
th  in  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “E.  Vyner”  for  the  artiole  on 
“  Window  Gardening,”  page  294. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “F.  F.,”  for  the  article  on 
“Godctias”;  and  another  to  “S.  E.  Gent” 
for  the  article  on  “The  Hollyhock,”  page  296. 


Hardy  Greenery,  &c. 


For  Mixing  with 
Cut  Flowers. 


Some  flowers,  suck  as  Tulips  in  sur 
mer  and  Lenten  Roses  in  winter,  are  se 
contained  in  the  matter  of  greener- 
others,  again,  such  as  Chrysanthemun 
look  tolerably  well  without  any  greene- 
when  arranged  in  vases,  etc.,  but  t; 
majority  of  flowers  have  their  beauty  t- 
hanced  by  having  some  greenery  or  otlr 
flowers  mixed  with  them  when  beij 
manipulated  for  the  decoration  of  e 
home.  Those  possessing  hothouses  h;e 
the  inevitable  Maidenhair  Fern,  Aspa  - 
gus,  and  Smilax.  But  even  for  such,  n 
occasional  change  is  refreshing,  id 
those  possessing  little  or  no  glass  m;t 
look  elsewhere  for  supply.  In  the  sins 
there  is  generally  a  scarcity  of  s  h 
materials,  and  the  price  of  those  obtn- 
able  is.  prohibitive  for  many  for  ordinry 
purposes.  Anyone  possessing  ever  a 
small  garden  can,  by  making  some  se 
of  the  following  hints,  have  plentyor 
such  materials  for  a  great  part  of  re 
year. 

Thalictrum  Adiantifolium  (lor 
Man’s  Maidenhair). — This  border  pe  n- 
nial  is  little  behind  the  Maidenhair  lm 
in  attractiveness,  and  is  available  f<  a 
good  part  of  the  summer.  It  car  be 
raised  from  seed  or  by  division.  In- 
graceful  pale  yellow  flowers  can  alsibe 
utilised  in  the  same  way. 

Iceland  Poppies —The  foliage  ol 
these  will  be  found  excellent  for  assoat- 
ing  with  Violas  and  such  like. 

Aquilegias. — The  foliage  of  som  oi 
these  is  rather  heavy,  but  that  ofthe 
glandulosa  type  will  be  found  highly  se- 
ful,  only  do  not  cut  them  in  a  too  y  mg 
state  or  they  will  fade  quickly. 

Iris  Sibirica. — The  recurving  gssy 
foliage  of  the  Siberian  Iris  will  be  fine 
to  go  well  not  only  with  Irises  in  ge  ra! 
but  also  with  the  late  Tulips,  and  ling 
a  strong  grower,  a  plant  or  two  will  hue 
a  lot  of  cutting. 

Asperula  odorata  (Woodruff). -Th< 
slender  stems  of  the  common  Woojuff 
with  their  numerous  whorls  of  high 
green  leaves,  will  be  found  to  assciatt 
well  with  not  a  few  low-stemmed  floers 

NlGELLAS  (Love-in-a-Mist).- — The  rel; 
cut  foliage  of  either  N.  damascena  N 
Miss  Jekyll,  will  compare  with  ani 
greenery  from  the  open  air  or  under  ,ass 
and  being  hardy  annuals,  their  evtun 
is  of  the  easiest. 

Asparagus  officinalis  (G'dei 
Asparagus). — This  can  hold  its  ownjron 
a  decorative  point  of  view  with  m<tt  o 
the  tender  species,  and  for  the  puposi 
we  are  discussing,  requires  no  s-'cia 
treatment  beyond  being  grown  in  aurh 
rich  friable  soil,  in  a  comer  of  the  ege 
table  garden.  It  is  available  fro  th 
end  of  June  till  October. 

Rose  Leaves  are  undoubtedly  bit  fo 
associating  with  Roses. 

Mahonia  aquifolia  is,  in  the  biter' 
opinion,  best  for  associating  with  (,  rist 
mas  Roses.  Sweet  Peas  also  lookbes 
with  their  own  foliage,  but  the  am 
Flower  (Gypsophila  paniculata)  ail  th 
annual  species  G.  elegans  are  ofteijuse 
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r  this  purpose.  Heuchera  gracillima 
id  its  varieties  are  useful  for  our  pre- 
ait  purpose,  and  London  Pride  (Saxi- 
aga  umbrosa)  None-so-pretty,  is  not  to 
;  despised. 

C.  C. 

- - 

ardens  of  the  Ancient  Persians. 

In  the  Persian  gardens  of  a  limited  de- 
ription  the  trees  were  arranged  in 
raight  lines,  and  the  margin  of  the  walks 
>vered  with  tufts  of  Violets,  Roses,  and 
her  odoriferous-flowering  plants. 

- *+* - 

PERENNIAL  .  . 

-  Phloxes.  - 


—  /  Cultural  Notes. 

To  cultivate  these  beautiful  border 
ants  successfully,  a  partly  shaded  spot 
.ould  be  selected  away  from  other  plants, 
bile. a  good  rich  soil,  incorporated  with 
,me  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  is  es- 
ntial  for  their  well-being.  To  have  large 
id  handsome  trusses  of  blooms,  thinning 
it  of  the  weak  flowering  stems  is  neces- 
.rj.  Large  clumps  should  be  divided  in 
>ring,  when  they  have  begun  active 
rowth,  the  outer  portion  of  the  clumps 
flag  selected,  and  divided  to  form  round, 
iat  plants,  as  these  will  give  us  the  finest 
usses  for  two  or  three  years.  In  the 
urth  year  they  are  weaker,  and  the  bril- 
ancy  of  the  floivers  begins  to  deteriorate, 

1  it  is  necessary  to  divide  them  at  this 

age- 

Being  surface-rooted  plants,  and  mois- 
ire-loving  as  well,  it  is  beneficial  to 
ulch  them  in  the  spring  with  some  good 
anure,  in  order  to  stay  evaporation,  and 
1  give  extra  nourishment  while  they  are 
rming  their  flowering  shoots. 

A  single,  well-grown  plant  is  a  pretty 
ght,  but  to  see  them  at  their  best  they 
lould  be  grown  in  clumps  or  masses  of 
iree,  four,  or  more,  of  one  variety  and 
flour ;  by  massing  various  colours  along 
le  border  they  are  sure  to  command  at- 
ntion  for  their  striking  beauty7. 

To  propagate  by  cuttings  is  best  done 
1  April,  and  if  they  are  taken  with  a 
eel  so  much  the  better,  as  they  quickly 
>rm  roots.  The  branches  taken  off  dur- 
ig  the  thinning  out  process  will  do  very 
ell  for  cuttings ;  these  can  be  inserted 
t  a  shaded  frame,  and  kept  close  until 
le  cuttings  stand  erect,  when  a  little 
enlilation  can  be  given,  increasing  it 
1  aily  as  growth  begins,  afterwards  en- 
rely  removing  the  lights.  To  assist  root- 
ig  a  hole  should  be  made  with  a  stick  or 
ibber  and  filled  up  with  some  gritty  sand 
nd  pressed  firm  after  the  cuttings  have 
een  inserted.  Shade  from  the  hot  sun, 
nd  see  that  they  never  suffer  from  want 
f  water.  In  September  they  can  be  re- 
1  loved  from  the  frame,  and  planted  out  in 
teir  permanent  quarters  for  flowering  the 
fllowing  season. 

Some  very  fine  varieties  are  to  be  found 
mongst  the  early-flowering  kinds, 
otablv  Phlox  suffruticosa,  and  among 
re  late-flowering  kinds,  such  as  Phlox 
ecussata.  A  succession  of  bloom  can  be 
btained  for  a  long  period  if  plants  of 
oth  varieties  are  selected. 

Joseph  Floyd. 


Narcissus  Sir  Watkin. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
good  potful  of  Narcissus  Sir  Watkin  grown 
in  moss  fibre  as  it  is  offered  by  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  The  bulbs  were  potted  much 
in  the  usual  way7  in  the  autumn,  varying 
the  method  of  potting  somewhat  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  material  in  which  they 
were  potted.  For  instance,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  press  the  moss  fibre  so  hard 
as  in  the  case  of  soil.  The  roots  of  Daffo¬ 
dils  are  produced  in  such  quantity  that 
they  would  have  a  difficulty  in  penetrating 
the  fibre  if  it  was  pressed  hard  like  soil. 
As  it  is  unnecessary  and  the  result  has 
proved-  a  success,  it  is  an  example  which 
might  well  be  adopted  by  those  who  have 
a  difficulty  in  getting  proper  potting  soil 
or  by  those  who  have  little  convenience 
for  storing  it. 

Another  and  more  important  point  for 


Grown  in  Moss  Fibre. 

some  people  is  that  the  bulbs,  instead  of 
being  grown  in  ordinary  porous  earthen¬ 
ware  pots,  were  potted  in  ornamental 
vases  which  are  perfectly  impervious  to 
water  and  do  not,  therefore,  wet  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  dwelling  rooms  on  which  they 
may  be  stood.  We  are  aware  that  some 
people  use  earthenware  saucers  to  retain 
any  water  which  may  run  through,  but 
unless  they  are  glazed  or  enamelled  the 
moisture  oozes  through  such  saucers.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  no  openings  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ornamental  vases,  so 
that  there  is  no  spilling  of  moisture  wffien 
they  are  watered. 

The  method  is  to  give  a  sufficient 
amount  of  water  to  moisten  the  whole  of 
the  fibre  and  to  give  no  more  until  it 
shows  signs  of  getting  dry  again.  A  short 
time  after  watering  the  vases  may  be 
turned  on  their  sides  over  a  vessel  to  see 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  1 50  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  t one  side  of  the  -pafer  only. 

Two  Ptizes  of  ps.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 

best. 


if  any  superfluous  water  has  collected  in 
the  bottom.  This  is  important,  because 
no  more  water  should  be  given  than  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  fibre  continuously 
moist.  This  method  of  growing  bulbs, 
besides  keeping  the  furniture  perfectly 
dry,  saves  a  deal  of  labour  in  frequent 
watering  or  wiping  up  the  moisture  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  earthenware  pots.  The 
latter  are  so  porous  that  they  get 
more  or  less  green  and  unsightly  in  a 
short  time.  The  ornamental  vases  con¬ 
sisting  of  impervious  stoneware  never  get 
green  nor  dirty  beyond  a  little  dust  that 
may  collect  on  them. 

This  Daffodil  was  grown  by  a  reader  of 
The  Gardening  World  at  Ilford,  Essex, 
but  he  has  many  other  varieties. 

- - 

Artificial  Manures. 


♦ 

In  populous  localities,  or  where  the 
garden  is  only  a  few  square  yards  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  busy 
thoroughfares,  it  is  not  always  possible 
or  convenient,  I  should  say,  to  procure 
stable  manure  or  such  material  of  bulk. 
The  price  is  a  little  prohibitive,  it  is  in¬ 
convenient  to  store  it,  and  the  offensive, 
smell  and  mess  of  it  make  stable  and 
byre  manure  unhandy  for  the  suburban 
and  town  cultivator. 

By  continual  cropping  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  impoverished,  so  plant  food  of 
some  kind  is  essential.  As  a  substitute, 
therefore,  we  must  fall  back  upon  arti¬ 
ficial  manures,  which  are  advertised  in 
Thij  Gardening  World.  Such  popular 
manures  as  Cross’s,  Thomson’s,  Clay’s 
and  Canary  guano  have  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion.  These  manures  should  be  stored  in 
a  dry  place,  and  they  will  be  found  handy 
and  cleanly  to  use.  Where  limitation 
of  ground  prevents  winter  digging,  a 
dressing  of  this  manure  can  be  applied 
when  cropping  commences.  Occasional 
dustings  of  these  fertilisers  will  prove 
beneficial  between  the  rows  of  crops  on 
a  showery  day,  and  also  in  a  liquid  state. 
For  forking  into  flower  beds  or  stirring  a 
tablespoonful  into  the  surface  of  house 
plants,  window  boxes,  and  greenhouse 
plants,  artificial  stimulants  of  this  char¬ 
acter  are  most  satisfactory.  When  the 
first  truss  of  Tomatos  is  set,  the  Grapes 
thinned,  and  all  fruits  in  general  formed, 
it  is  then  time  to  apply  a  dressing  of 
artificial  manure.  In  their  application, 
the  w'ise  maxim  is  weak  doses,  little  but 
often,  not  a  burst  and  a  starve. 

A.  V.  M. 

- +++ - 

Hinging  Fruits  Before  Eating. 

A  well-known  scientist  states  that  im¬ 
mersion  of  fruits  in  water  removes  from 
them  millions  of  micro-organisms ;  and 
the  cleansing  is  better  if  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  stream  of  running  water. 
They  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  dirt, 
both  before  and  after  they  are  gathered, 
and  often  even  to  infections  of  disease. 
We  ourselves  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  wash  Apples,  Grapes,  etc.,  under  a 
spout  or  faucet  of  water — the  Grapes  in 
a  wire  container  through  which  water  runs 
freely. — “Science  Siftings.” 


Cultivation  of  Peas. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Peas  the  best  way 
is  to  dig  the  ground  a  good  depth  in  No¬ 
vember.  Let  it  lie  till  February,  and 
then  take  out  trenches  about  10  in.  deep 
and  fill  it  with  manure.  Then  dig  it  in. 
Leave  a  shallow  trench  about  5  in.  deep, 
and  make  trenches  according  to  the 
height  of  Peas.  Early  crops  should  be 
sown  in  March  in  the  trenches.  The 
best  kinds  to  grow  are  Sutton's  Green 
Gem  and  Early  Marrowfat,  New  Second 
Early  Marrowfat,  and  Superlative. 

J.  Brenchley. 

Appledore. 


Bare  Walls  in  the  Greenhouse. 

In  the  greenhouse  of  the  amateur  or 
professional,  and  of  whatever  dimensions 
it  may  be,  you  come  across  bare,  unsightly 
walls  or  partitions  that  could  well  be 
clothed  with  flowers  and  foliage,  without 
much  expense  or  cultural  skill.  Where 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  space  and  light 
at  your  disposal  you  could  not  do  better 
than  plant  the  fine  double  scarlet  Gera¬ 
nium  “  Raspail  Improved”  that  will 
bloom  continuously  from  spring  to  No¬ 
vember.  A  large  pot,  box,  or  even 
planted  in  the  border  with  some  turfy 
soil,  decayed  manure,  rough  sand,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  bone  meal  are  all  its  wants. 
Take  some  old  plants  for  this  purpose 
and  give  them  a  trial  by  adding  the  new 
compost.  With  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots  and  trained  into  its  abode,  it  will 
convert  an  ugly  place  into  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  profit. 

A.  V.  M. 

The  Gardens,  Pinehurst,  Almonte,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada. 


Window  Boxes. 

All  window-sills  should  contain  a  box 
of  flowers  outside,  whether  overlooking 
a  garden  or  not.  Properly  managed, 
they  are  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  all 
the  summer.  Make  a  box  to  fit  each 
sill,  and  paint  it  dark  green  or  face  it 
with  bark.  Put  a  layer  of  broken  crocks 
in  the  bottom,  then  a  thin  layer  of  moss, 
and  fill  up  with  good  soil.  Plant  the 
edge  with  Daises  or  white  Lobelia,  or  sow 
Virginian  Stock.  Behind  put  two  or  three 
Geraniums  or  Begonias,  and  between 
these  some  Marguerites  or  Calceolarias,  or 
sow  pinches  of  gaily-coloured  annuals  of 
the  dwarf  kind.  At  the  edge  one  or  two 
roots  of  Creeping  Jenny,  and  in  warm 
windows  single  Petunias  may  be  put  in 
among  the  Daisies  ;  their  graceful  trails 
hanging  over  the  box  giving  a  very  pretty 
effect.  Watering  morning  and  evening  is 
necessary  in  hot  weather,  as  the  boxes 
quickly  dry ;  and  soot  water  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  twice  a  week  with  excellent  results. 

E.  Vyner. 

Leith,  N.B. 


The  Lawn. 

A  very  good  and  simple  method  of  mak 
ing  slugs  quit  a  lawn  is  to  procure  som 
good  soot  and  give  the  greensward 
severe  dusting  with  it;  just  before 
shower  of  ram  is  the  best  time  for  th 
operation,  as  soot  being  a  valuable  fert 
liser,  is  then  washed  down  to  the  root: 
Not  only  does  soot  eradicate  slugs,  bt 
it  improves  the  texture  and  brightness  ( 
the  pretty  green  shining  blades.  A  fe 
days  after  an  application  shows  its  bener 
wonderfully.  Once  a  month  is  otte, 
enough  for  this  process,  and  a  law 
treated  thus  will  show  a  beautiful  coi 
trust  to  one  not  so  treated. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


Echoveria. 

The  amateur  gardener  and  those  wt 
have  not  much  glass  cannot  do  betti 
than  use  the  beautiful  Echeveria  for  edj 
ing  the  beds  in  summer.  When  plantir 
them  out  about  the  middle  of  May  it 
best,  if  the  bed  is  high,  to  plant  them 
little  on  their  side,  so  as  to  make  the: 
look  more  prominent  from  a  distanc 
and  help  to  keep  the  soil  from  washir 
down.  When  taking  them  up  in  autum: 
the  side  growths  should  be  taken  off.  ; 
it  will  enable  one  to  pack  them  clos< 
together  and  increase  the  stock.  A  got 
way  to  store  them  is  against  a  wall, 
warm  one  preferable,  putting  them  so 
to  form  a  half  circle  at  the  bottom,  the 
bringing  them  up  to  a  point,  working  ti 
large  ones  at  the  bottom,  the  chief  thin; 
in  storing  them  being  to  keep  the  wat 
from  rotting  the  crowns  and  to  throw 
mat  over  them  in  frosty  Weather. 

J.  M.  Stevens. 


Wichuraiana  Roses. 

The  varieties  now  in  commerce  belon 
ing  to  this  section  are  not  by  any  men- 
so  well  known  as  they  deserve.  Th 
are  of  a  class  which  is  rarely  seen 
advantage  at  an  exhibition.  The  re 
beauty  leaves  the  Wichuraiana  Rose  1 
soon  as  it  is  made  to  grow  unnatural! 
Most  of  us  with  a  garden  know  of  a  pin: 
in  it  which  might  be  made  a  little  me 
cheerful,  where  a  few  logs  or  stones  has 
managed  to  get,  or  a  wall  partly  in  rail, 
possibly  a  heap  of  stones,  a  scrubby,  un¬ 
sightly  bank,  or  any  rough  ground  whij 
needs  making  both  picturesque  al 
beautiful.  _ 

There,  I  say,  plant  Wichuraianas,  a 
thev  will  ramble  away  over  mound  al 
stone,  and  when  not  in  flower,  provide  - 
ways  a  mass  of  green.  Beside  the  ty- 
and  its  variety  rubra,  a  plant  of  Re- 
Andre  will  find  many  admirers  ;  also  Pi 
Transon  and  Gardenia. 

DEBUTANT,- 


Worksop. 
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Growing  and  propagating  Achimenes. 


PROPAGATING  ACHIMENES. 


The  corms  of  these  pretty  decorative 
plants  may  be  started  into  growth  any 
time  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  end 
of  April,  and  should  be  shaken  out  of  the 
old  soil  and  be  replanted  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  apart  and  one  inch  deep,  as 
Fig.  1,  in  well  drained  pans  of  compost 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam 
and  leaf  soil  and  half  a  part  sand. 
Place  the  pans  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  a 
temperature  of  from  60  to  65  degrees 
being  desirable,  give  but  little  water,  and 
as  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  four  or 
five  leaves,  as  Fig.  2,  they  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  f.r.vering  pots,  pans  or 
baskets,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Achimenes  are  excellent  subjects  for 
hanging  baskets,  and  the  corms  may 
either  be  planted  in  the  baskets  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  or  first  be 
started  into  growth  and  then  be  arranged 
round  the  sides  and  top  of  the  baskets  as 
in  Fig.  5.  The  baskets  should  be  lined 
with  moss,  and  the  plants  be  placed  in 
position  as  the  soil  is  filled  in,  compost 
being  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  decayed  manure.  Shallow  recep¬ 
tacles  are  the  best  for  Achimenes  as  a 


large  body  of  soil  is  undesirable,  a  five- 
inch  pot  being  large  enough  to  take  half 
a  dozen  plants  whilst  eight  or  nine  may 
be  planted  ill  a  six-inch  pot. 

A  moist  atmosphere  is  necessary,  and 
when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  of  soft  water  must  be  given 
with  an  occasional  dose  of  diluted  liquid 
manure,  whilst  a  daily  syringing  before 
the  flower  buds  make  their  appearance  is 
of  great  assistance  in  keeping  down  such 
insect  pests  as  red  spider.  The  plants  must 
be  tied  and  staked  in  good  time,  and  as 
the  flowering  period  approaches  they  may 
with  advantage  be  transferred  to  a  cooler 
and  more  airy  atmosphere,  but  the  change 
must  be  gradual  and  all  draughts  and 
cold  currents  of  air  be  avoided.  After 
the  plants  have  ceased  flowering,  the 
supply  of  water  must  be  gradually  re¬ 
duced  until  growth  is  quite  dead  when 
the  pots  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  until 
the  following  season. 

Achimenes  can  be  propagated  in  three 
ways,  from  stem  cuttings,  from  leaf  cut¬ 
tings,  and  from  the  scales  of  the  corms. 
Stem  cuttings  should  consist  of  the  tops 
of  growing  plants  and  leaf  cuttings  have 


a  portion  of  the  leaf  stem  attached  as 
shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7  respectively.  Both 
types  of  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  and  be  placed  in  a  propagating 
frame  or  on  a  hotbed.  If  the  corms  are 
lightly  rubbed  a  number  of  scales  will 
fall  off,  and  these  should  be  sown  in  a 
similar  manner  to  seeds.  Place  the  pan 
in-  a  temperature  of  about  65  degrees  and 
fine  plants  will  quickly  result. 

ORTUS. 

- - 

COSMOS. 


I  have  sometimes  wondered  why  the 
Cosmos  or  Cosmeas  (Mexican  Asters)  are 
not  better  known,  and  more  generally 
grown  by  amateurs  like  myself,  for  there 
are  few  more  beautiful  plants,  both  as 
regards  bloom  and  foliage  if  well 
managed,  and  they  are  at  their  best,  or 
should  be,  in  September  and  October 
when  so  many  of  our  floral  friends  are 
passing. 

The  Cosmos  is  a  slow  grower,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  sown  early  in  the  year  to 
ensure  strong  blooming  plants  ere  frosts 
come,  though  unless  these  are  severe  they 
will  take  no  harm.  I  am  only  an  ama¬ 
teur  in  gardening  matters,  but  should  like 
to  give  my  experience  on  this  subject,  as 
I  feel  sure  the  many  readers  of  the 
Gardening  World  will  be  pleased  with 
the  plant  if  they  try  it. 

Sow  in  shallow  boxes  in  ordinary  com¬ 
post,  placing  glass  over  them  until  the 
seedlings  show,  and  keeping  them  either 
in  a  frost  proof  greenhouse  or  warm  win¬ 
dow.  When  well  up  give  plenty  of 
air,  keep  near  the  light,  and  when  large 
enough  prick  out  into  similar  boxes  filled 
with  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand, 
spreading  over  the  crocks  some  manure 
that  they  may  root  readily  into  it,  then, 
when  ready  for  their  final  planting  out, 
they  can  be  lifted  with  good  roots  and 
will  grow  away  at  once  without  check. 
It  is  important  with  all  plants  in 
a  young  stage  that  they  should  be  grown 
in  a  good  rooting  medium,  otherwise  the 
move  puts  them  back,  and  they  do  not 
easily  recover. 

Soon  after  pricking  out,  if  mild,  place 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  after  a  day 
or  two  give  plenty  of  air,  but  close  the 
frame  at  night,  and  if  frosty  cover  with 
a  mat.  In  May  plant  in  a  sunny  and 
sheltered  position,  staking  securely,  as 
the  plants  are  exceedingly  brittle.  They 
grow  4  feet  and  over,  and  have  scarlet, 
white  and  mauve  flowers  which  are  very- 
showy  either  growing  or  as  cut  flowers. 

I  find  margarine  boxes  most  useful  for 
seeds  as  they  are  strong  and  will  last 
several  seasons.  Boxes  16  by  16  in. 
square  and  i\  in.  deep,  if  divided  in  half, 
and  an  extra  side  supplied  where  divided 
and  with  holes  in  the  bottom  bored  with 
a  large  gimlet  leave  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

L.  Cherry. 

Sussex. 

- - 

Candied  Sweets  from  Orange  Blossoms. 

In  France  candied  sweets  are  made  out 
of  Orange  blossoms,  and  are  said  to  be 
more  wholesome,  as  well  as  more  palat¬ 
able,  than  many  other  productions  of  the 
confectioner's  art. 
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Sta  Scottish  Xo?ttcuttu\:al 
ftssociattovi 

Very  few  of  the  numerous  mutual  im¬ 
provement  associations  throughout  the 
country  can  boast  of  a  membership  of 
i,ooo,  but  the  Scottish  Horticultural  As¬ 
sociation  has  a  list  of  i,i49  in  their  trans¬ 
actions  for  the  past  year.  A  record  is 
made  of  the  transactions  at  each  meeting, 
mentioning  the  exhibits  and  those  that 
received  certificates  or  awards  of  any 
kind. 

Lengthy  extracts  are  also  made  of  the 
papers  read  at  their  monthly  meetings 
and  amongst  them  was  the  address  of 
Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  the  past  President  of 
the  Association.  In  this  he  discussed  the 
gardeners  of  the  future,  mentioning  vari¬ 
ous  particulars  of  what  would  be  required 
of  the  gardeners  in  the  future.  He  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  and  came  back 
with  a  much  better  opinion  of  that 
country  than  he  previously  held.  He  saw 
some  of  the  best  horticultural  establish¬ 
ments  he  had  seen  anywhere,  and  was 
surprised  with  the  beauty  of  the  public 
parks  and  scenery  generally.  On  the 
whole,  however,  what  was  chiefly  lacking 
in  Ireland  was  horticultural  education, 
as  the  gardeners  there  and  other  cultiva¬ 
tors  had  not  by  any  means  risen  to  the 
importance  and  capabilities  of  their 
country  in  the  matter  of  soil,  climate,  etc. 

The  second  paper  printed  was  that  of 
Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  late  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  For  some  years  past  he  has  been 
filling  up  his  spare  time  in  making  experi¬ 
ments  with  various  plants,  especially  in 
cross-breeding  and  hybridising  them  with 
the  view  of  discovering  what  the  results 
would  be.  This  paper  dealt  with  the  re¬ 
production  of  the  plants  from  seeds  as 


explained  by  the  Mendelian  theory,  and 
to  illustrate  his  experiments  he  dealt  with 
the  crossing  of  garden  Peas,  the  round 
with  the  wrinkled  varieties,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  here  given,  bearing  out  what 
Mendel  had  discovered  and  published  on 
the  subject,  but  which  had  since  been 
neglected  owing  to  the  great  popularity  of 
Darwin  and  his  “  Origin  of  Species  ” 
about  the  same  period. 


- +++ 


Two  Fine  Blue-Flowered 

..  SAGES.  , 


Colour  descriptions  are  very  loosely  ap¬ 
plied  in  plant  descriptions,  so  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  that  the  plants  under 
notice  have  flowers  of  a  true  blue  shade. 
There  is  not  even  a  suggestion  of  purple 
in  the  flowers  of  Salvia  patens.  It  is  a 
tuberous-rooted  perennial  of  doubtful 
hardiness.  We  say  “of  doubtful  hardi¬ 
ness”  advisedly,  since  some  people  who 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Narcissus  Sir  Watkin. 

(See  Page  311.) 


have  been  successful  in  keeping  the  plant 
outdoors  throughout  the  winter  would  de¬ 
mur  at  a  description  which  did  not  agree 
with  their  experience.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  majority  of  gardens,  this  handsome 
plant  requires  to  be  treated  as  a  half- 
hardy  plant.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  which  are  obtainable  at  the  rate  of 
six  a  penny.  If  sown' before  the  second 
week  in  March,  the  plants  will  bloom  the 
same  year.  After  flowering  is  over  the 
roots  should  be  lifted  and  stored  away  in 
dry  soil  or  sand  in  a  frost-proof  shed  or 
dry  cellar. 

The  following  February  or  March  will 
be  soon  enough  to  start  the  roots  into 
growth,  and  if  desired  cuttings  may  be 
rooted,  giving  the  same  treatment  as  to 
Dahlia  cuttings.  In  fact,  “Dahlia  treat¬ 
ment”  suits  this  splendid  plant  quite  well. 
The  spikes  of  rich,  deep,  almost  Gentian 
blue  flowers  are  very  freely  produced  on 


stems  2  ft.  high.  This  is  an  indispensable 
border  plant,  where  flowers  of  this  colour 
are  desired.  Young  plants  or  dry  roots 
may  be  procured  at  this  time  of  the  year 
at  as.  6d.  or  3s.  per  doz. 

Salvia  azurea'grandiflora  is  more  hardy, 
perhaps,  than  the  foregoing  species.  It 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  probably  found  at 
considerable  altitude.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  risk  the  entire 
stock  outdoors.  In  favourable  winters, 
and  on  dry  sandy  soils,  the  plants  would 
no  doubt  survive.  It  is  such  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  pot  plant,  and  is  so  easily  transplan¬ 
ted  into  pots  from  the  border  when  in  full 
bloom,  that,  if  a  greenhouse  is  available, 
a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  obtained 
under  glass  for  several  months.  When 
the  Chrysanthemums  are  in  bloom  there 
is  usually  a  scarcity  of  blue  flowers,  so 
that  this  plan  may  be  followed  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

This  Mexican  Sage  is  a  herbaceous 
perennial  with  a  somewhat  woody  root 
stock.  In  passing  we  may  note  that 
plants  of  this  character,  that  is,  peren¬ 
nials  with  sub-shrubby  rootstocks,  unless 
they  are  natives  of  temperate  regions,  are 
always  more  troublesome  to  keep  alive 
during  our  damp  winters  than  plants 
which  are  quite  herbaceous ;  that  is, 
plants  which  die  quite  down  to  the  under¬ 
ground  stems. 

Of  slender,  graceful  habit,  S.a.  grandi- 
flora  forms  neat  bushy  specimens  and  is 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  growths  in  spring.  Seeds  are  also 
obtainable  and  are  easily  managed.  They 
should  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  and  grown 
on  without  check  until  May,  when  the 
young  plants  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
border.  We  have  in  mind  a  bed  of  long- 
spurred  Columbines  mingled  with  this 
plant  and  carpeted  with  the  dwarf  White 
Alyssum. 

Erica. 

- f+4 - 

Beautiful  .  . 


Campanulas. 


Cultural  Notes. 


All  the  bellflowers  are  immensely  popu¬ 
lar,  and  deservedly  so,  for  they  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  garden,  large  or  small ; 
there  is  also  amongst  them  a  great 
variety  of  form,  many  of  them  'being  of 
tall  pyramidal  habit,  supplying  objects 
of  great  beauty  in  the  mixed  border, 
while  others  are'  of  the  dwarfest  possible 
nature,  covering  the  ground  with  a  carpet 
of  bloom. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  the  space  of  a 
short  article  to  mention  the  numerous 
species  and  varieties  in  cultivation;  they 
may,  however,  briefly  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  i.e.,  biennial  and  perennial,  the 
great  majority  belonging  to  the  latter 
class.  Among  the  biennials  are  the  well- 
known  Canterbury  Bells,  of  which  there 
are  several  forms  and  colours,  the  doubles 
and  those  with  cup  and  saucer  flowers 
being  general  favourites. 

Nearly  all  the  Campanulas  make  beau¬ 
tiful  pot  plants  for  conservatory  decora¬ 
tion,  notably  C.  pyramidalis,  the  well- 
knotvn  Chimney  Campanula,  which  often 
rises  to  a  height  of  from  four  to  five  feet. 
C.  persicifolia  of  both  single  and  double 
form  are  also  very  useful  for  this  method 
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of  culture,  while  for  hanging  baskets, 
window  boxes,  etc.,  C.  fragilis,  C. 
isophylla,  and  C.  isophylla  alba  are  the 
varieties  generally  grown. 

Campanulas  are  all  easily  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  well-drained -pots  or  pans, 
in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  sand.  Cover  lightly  with 
finely-sifted  soil,  and  place  in  a  cold 
frame  or  greenhouse,  giving  air  when  the 
young  plants  appear  and  shading  from 
strong  sun. 

The  biennials  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  May,  and  should  be  liberally 
treated  in  the  matter  of  thinning,  and 
transplanting  in  order  to  secure  strong 
plants  for  the  following  year.  C.  pyra- 
midalis  for  pot  culture  should  be  sown  in 
March  or  April,  in  a  temperature  of  about 
60  degrees,  pricking  off  the  seedlings  when 
large  enough  into  two  and  three-inch  pots 
and  shifting  on  until  the  six-inch  size  is 
reached,  in  which  they  will  safely  winter 
in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  pit  until  March, 
when  they  may  be  put  into  eight  or  nine- 
inch  pots  to  flower.  The  compost  for  the 
final  shift  should  consist  of  three  parts 
loam  and  one  part  each  of  thoroughly- 
decayed  manure  and  sharp  sand.  The 
taller  species  in  the  borders  will  require 
staking  to  prevent  injury  from  strong 
wind,  while  if  a  partially  shaded  position 
can  be  found  the  blooming  season  will  be 
considerably  prolonged. 

F.  A. 

- f+4 - 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  .  . 

-  Furnace.  - 


Four  Years’  Trial. 

I  built  two  9  in.  walls  about  3  ft.  in¬ 
side  the  greenhouse  and  also  built  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  on  these  walls, 
putting  four  pieces  of  iron  under  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  grating  from  wall  to  wall  and 
having  4  in.  of  a  hold  on  the  walls.  I 
find  this  keeps  the  bottom  strong  and 
rigid  when  drawing  out  the  ashes.  I  then 
built  in  a  furnace  door  8  in.  back  from 
the  front.  This  keeps  the  fire  well  in¬ 
side  the  greenhouse,  and  there  is  no 
danger  from  contact  of  the  bricks  with 
the  woodwork  of  door  post  or  sides,  as 
the  outside  bricks  are  cool.  I  then  built 
up  the  walls  four  bricks  higher  than  the 
grating.  I  find  this  distance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  to  the  top  allows 
for  good  draught  and  plenty  of  room  for 
fire. 

As  the  furnace  was  now  complete,  ex¬ 
cept  a  dome,  I  then  put  some  strong  bits 
of  iron  across  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
built  the  top  over  it  two  bricks  thick  and 
well  mortared  the  top.  The  back  of  the 
furnace  was  built  in  the  same  way  as 
the  sides.  I  then  fixed  up  a  6  ft.  iron 
stack  pipe  at  the  end  of  the  furnace  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  the  bricks.  I  also 
put  6  in.  of  mortar  round  the  stack  pipe. 
As  the  temperature  is  70  degs.  at  the  top 
of  the  furnace  I  find  this  a  good  place 
to  raise  seedlings.  At  the  other  end  of 
the_  house  (which  is  15  ft.  long)  I  can 
maintain  a  good  45  degs.  This  latter  is 
«rLtabl<lfor  Cinerarias  and  allied  plants. 
”hen  the  temPerature  outside  is  35  degs. 

e  fire  burns  for  twelve  hours,  keeping 
farm  for  twenty-four  hours.  I- burn  coke 
mixing  it  with  coal  dust. 

J.  Robinson. 


Cactas  Dahlia  l^uby  Grinsted. 


Those  who  have  Dahlias  and  the  con¬ 
venience  for  propagating  them  have  been 
busy  with  this  class  of  favourites  for  some 
time  past.  The  time  will  also  soon  be 
here  for  planting  them  out.  Indeed, 
after  the  bedding  plants  have  been  got 
out  cultivators  begin  to  think  of  planting 
their  Dahlias.  The  second  week  of  June 
is  a  much  safer  period  than  any  week  of 
May,  seeing  that  Dahlias  are  so  suscep¬ 
tible  to  frost,  especially  wihen  put  out  of 
doors  in  spring. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been 


centre.  The  florets  are  of  great  length 
and  often  whorled  or  twisted  sideways, 
which  gives  the  variety  a  very  handsome 
appearance.  We  photographed  the 
variety  at  Regent’s  Park  in  September 
last  on  the  occasion  of  a  Dahlia  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex.  The  National  Dahlia  Society 
in  their  most  recent  revision  of  a  selection 
of  twentv-four  best  varieties  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  have  included  this  one  amongst  the 
number. 


Cactus  Dahlia  Ruby  Grinsted.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


given  to  the  growing  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
and  indeed  they  are  the  most  popular  at 
the  present  day,  judging  from  the  number 
of  them  grown  and  to  be  seen  at  exhibi¬ 
tions.  No  doubt  the  old  florists  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  the  big  show  types,  and  in 
most  gardens  a  place  will  be  kept  for  a 
few,  although  the  Cactus  varieties  are 
more  showy  and  decorative  on  account  of 
their  lightness  and  more  graceful  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  flowers  of  Ruby  Grinsted  are  of 
large  size  with  salmon-pink  florets,  giving 
place  to  primrose  or  soft  yellow  in  the 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  usual  bi-monthly  meeting  and  ex¬ 
hibition  of  flowers,  plants,  etc.,  will  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vin¬ 
cent  Square,  on  Tuesday,  May  12th.  On 
this  occasion  a  paper  on  “  Gardening  in 
the  West  Highlands  ”  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
Osgood  H.  Mackenzie,  who  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  establishing  so  many  half- 
hardy'  subjects  on  the  north-west  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  which  in  many  cases  require  a 
greenhouse,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Lon¬ 
don. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


Work  tor  May 


The  present  month  is  a  busy  one  for 
the  Chrysanthemum  grower,  being  the 
season  for  the  last  and  most  important  re¬ 
potting.  This  operation  must  not  be  de¬ 
layed  once  the  plants  have  fully  occupied 
the  soil  in  the  smaller  pots,  as  to  allow 
the  roots  to  become  matted  around  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots  at  this  time  would 
cause  a  check  to  growth  as  well  as  prov¬ 
ing  a  hindrance  to  successful  re-potting. 
The  final  potting  and  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  until  vigorous  growth 
is  resumed  having  such  a  great  bearing 
on  the  final  results,  it  is  wise  for  every 
inexperienced  grower  to  have  at  hand  a 
good  Chrysanthemum  manual,  explaining 
clearly  and  minutely  the  different  cul¬ 
tural  operations.  The  main  points  as 
regards  the  work  now  in  hand  are :  To 
have  the  soil  mixed  some  days  before  it  is 
required  for  use,  and  to  have  it  in  the 
right  condition,  not  too  wet,  but  just 
sufficiently  moist  to  bind  together  when 
rammed;  "to  use  clean  sound  pots,  rang¬ 
ing  in  sizes  from  8  to  1 1  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  plants  to  occupy  them  ;  to  use  suffi¬ 
cient  drainage  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots, 


a  depth  of  3  inches  being  the  minimum ; 
to  pot  very  firmly,  using  a  hand-rammer 
for  the  purpose,  and  keeping  the  ball  of 
soil  low  enough  in  the  pots  to  leave  room 
for  top-dressings  later  on;  to  see  that  the 
plants  to  be  re-potted  have  a  good  soak¬ 
ing  of  water  a  day  beforehand,  and  to 
keep  the  re-potted  plants  well  sprinkled 
overhead  and  partially  protected  from  sun 
and  wind  for  the  first  three  or  four  days, 
after  which  a  good  watering,  sufficient  to 
soak  the  whole  of  the  soil,  should  be 
given.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  insert  the 
bamboo  stakes  that  will  be  required  for 
the  support  of  the  growths  through  the 
summer  at  the  time  of  potting,  as  these 
can  be  thrust  into  the  new  soil  before  the 
roots  have  entered  it.  The  small  stick 
that  has  supported  the  growth  in  the 
smaller  pots  may  be  left  in  as  an  extra 
support  for  the  main  stem,  taking  care, 
however,  that  the  ties  do  not  become  too 
tight. 

The  following  mixture  will  be  found  a 
good  one  for  this  potting:  To  each  bar- 
row-load  of  fibrous  turf-soil,  chopped 
into  lumps  of  a  suitable  size,  add  one 
peck  of  fresh  horse-droppings  that  have 


PLANT  ENEMIES. 


How  to 


Eradicate  Them 


A  little  timely  advice  on  plant  enemies 
and  their  eradication  is  always  welcomed 
by  the  beginner,  because  he  can  com¬ 
mence  operations  at  their  first  appear¬ 
ance,  and  destroy  them,  thereby  saving 
his  plants  ere  it  be  too  late. 

Ants  can  be  expelled  from  any  place 
by  pouring  a  little  petroleum  in  their 
nests,  and  to  prevent  them  climbing  a 
tree  or  wall,  place  on  a  band  of  tar. 

American  blight  affects  Apple  trees 
particularly,  and  may  be  banished  by  the 
following  method  : — Dissolve  two  pounds 
of  soft  soap  in  three  gallons  of  hot  water 
and  add  a  wine  glassful  of  petroleum  ; 
while  the  solution  is  warm,  work  it  well 
into  the  bark  of  the  affected  trees  with  a 
brush. 

Birds  are  very  often  destructive  to  new 
growths  and  seedlings,  and  to  protect 
these,  lines  of  black  thread  should  be 
stretched  over  and  across  them  ;  when  the 
birds  touch  this  they  fly  away  frightened. 

Caterpillars  are  extremely  fond  of 
Roses,  and  should  be  sought  for  in  every 
curled  leaf  and  destroyed. 

Club  is  a  disease  mostly  affecting 
plants  of  the  Cabbage  species.  Where 
it  is  present,  thoroughly  dig  the  soil  and 
top  dress  with  lime. 

The  Celery  leaf  miner  is  the  larva  of 
a  fly  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  in  June  and  July.  To  prevent 
this,  dust  frequently  with  lime  or  soot ; 


if  the  leaves  are  badly  affected,  make  a 
solution  of  water  and  soft  soap  rather 
strong,  and  with  a  brush  work  upwards 
from  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  afterwards 
dusting  with  a  little  soot  or  lime,  and  a 
few  hours  later  syringe  the  plants  with 
clear  water,  and  all  the  insects  will  drop 
into  the  trench  dead. 

Earwigs  can  be  trapped  by  inverted 
pots  on  the  top  of  sticks,  inserted  in  the 
ground  among  the  plants,  each  pot  con¬ 
taining  a  little  dry  moss  in  which  the  in¬ 
sects  hide ;  these  should  be  shaken  out 
into  boiling  water  and  so  destroyed,  or 
shaken  out  on  the  ground  and  a  firm 
foot  placed  upon  them. 

Greenfly  in  the  greenhouse  can  easily 
be  destroyed  by  fumigation.  If  outdoors, 
make  the  following  insecticide  :  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  quassia  chips,  boiled  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  adding  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
soft  soap,  and  mixing  well.  Syringe  the 
plants  affected  with  this,  and  a  few  hours 
after  syringe  with  clear  water. 

Gooseberry  caterpillar  can  be  removed 
by  dusting  the  trees  with  hellebore  pow¬ 
der,  but  it  is  very  poisonous,  and  should 
not  be  used  where  children  are  apt  to 
play.  Another  remedy  is  to  apply  a  good 
dusting  of  soot  and  lime,  or  to  remove 
the  surface  soil  and  replace  it  with  new. 
The  insects,  in  the  old  soil  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  mixing  salt  with  it. 

Wireworms  are  very  fond  of  feeding 
on  Carnations  and  other  choice  roots. 
To  capture  them,  place  pieces  of  raw  Po¬ 
tato  near  the  plants,  for  these  are  a 
luxury  to  the  insects  and  should  be  daily 
renewed  and  the  old  pieces  burnt. 

Joseph  Floyd. 
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been  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  one 
peck  of  coarse  leaf-soil,  one  peck  of 
coarse  sand,  half  a  peck  of  sifted  mortar 
rubble  or  crushed  oyster  shells,  a  five- 
inch  potful  of  soot,  the  same  quantity  of 
sifted  wood  ashes,  and  2  lbs.  of  artificial 
manure  of  the  wholesome  lasting  kind. 
The  ingredients  must  be  thoroughly 
mixed,  but  not  made  too  fine. 

It  is  essential  at  all  times  to  stand  the 
pots  on  a  worm-proof  surface  of  concrete, 
slate,  or  other  material,  wood  being  per¬ 
haps  the  least  suitable  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  become  soddened  and  rotten. 

The  foregoing  directions  will  apply  to 
the  potting  and  management  of  decora¬ 
tive  kinds  as  well  as  exhibition  sorts,  but  as 
many  of  the  single-flowering  and  Japan¬ 
ese  decorative  varieties  most  suitable  for 
providing  flowers  for  cuttings  have  an  up¬ 
right  spare  habit  of  growth,  and  are  at 
this  time  in  3-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  pot  two  or  three 
of  these  into  each  8-inch  or  9-inch  pet, 
thus  saving  labour,  and  obtaining  a 
greater  number  of  flowers  in  a  given 
space. 

Green  fly  must  not  be  allowed  to  gain 
a  hold  on  the  plants,  but  on  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  the  growths  must  be  damped 
and  dusted  with  tobacco  powder,  to  be 
syringed  off  again  on  the  morrow. 

The  tracks  of  the  leaf-miner  maggot 
mav  now  be  seen  in  some  of  the  young 
leaves,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  and  form 
chrysalis,  will  in  due  course  produce  an¬ 
other  batch  of  flies  to  increase  the  trouble, 
hence  the  desirability  of  picking  out  and 
destroying  the  maggots  from  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  leaves  with  the  point  of  a 
knife.  R-  BARNES. 


Why  Plants  Grow  Upward. 

Why  do  plants  grow  upward?  Most  of 
us  would  say  that  they  grow  towards  the 
light.  But  the  light  explanation  does  not 
cover  the  ground,  else  in  this  latitude  all 
the  trees  in  the  open  fields  would  bow 
southward  toward  the  sun.  The  upright¬ 
ness  of  trees  and  plants,  an  immensely 
useful  quality,  must  have  some  other 
cause.  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  in  a  lecture 
to  the  Royal  Society,  has  been  giving  the 
results  of  some  interesting  experiments  on 
the  subject,  dealing  with  the  question  why 
the  plant  grows  upward  and  its  roots 
down.  In  the  tips  of  the  roots  of  certain 
seedlings  it  was  found  there  were  special 
cells,  each  containing  a  free  starch  grain, 
which  naturally  sank  to  the  bottom,  and 
changed  its  position  if  the  plant  were  laid 
on  its  side.  The  starch  grain,  always  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  earth’s  downward  attrac¬ 
tion,  keeps  the  plant  informed  of  which 
direction  is  up  and  which  down,  and  so 
supplies  a  stimulus  determining  growth  in 
a  vertical  direction. 

Mr.  Darwin  tried  plants  laid  on  their 
sides,  and  stimulated  by  a  sidelight,  but 
still  they  grew  upward.  When  the  plants 
were  placed  on  a  vibrating  surface,  so 
that  the  starch  grains  tapped  on  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  their  cells,  the  upward  curvature 
of  the  growth  was  increased,  the  gravita¬ 
tional  stimulus  being  made  more  active. 
The  fact  that  the  gravitational  apparatus 
is  situated  in  certain  definite  regions,  such 
as  the  root-tip,  where  it  is  required  to  de¬ 
termine  the  direction  of  growth,  suggests . 
that  it  belongs,  Mr.  Darwin  says,  .  to 
“  that  tvpe  of  physiological  machine  which 
we  call  a  sense-organ.”  Who  shall  say 
now  that  plants  live  but  do  not  feel  ? 
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The  Flower  Garden 


Watering. 

Many  readers  of  The  Gardening  World 
may  think  that  watering  is  quite  unnecessary 
at  this  season.  But  1  assure  all  such  that 
watering  has  already  become  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  daily  work  in  the  gar¬ 
den. 

We  have  had  a  fairly  long  spell  of  very 
dry  weather,  and  during  a  great  part  of  that 
time  cold  east  winds  have  prevailed,  with 
the  result  that  many  kinds  of  plants  are  now 
dry  at  the  roots. 

New  herbaceous  borders  have  been  made 
and  filled  with,  plants,  others  have  been  re¬ 
novated,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  the 
moving  and  replanting  of  different  kinds  of 
subjects.  The  recently  disturbed  soil 
quickly  dries  up,  and  so  water  is  necessary 
to  assist  the  plants  to  become  established  in 
their  new  quarters.  The  other  day  I  took 
up  ana  replanted  some  border  plants,  and 
out  of  the  number  two  were  not  watered. 
The  following  morning  these  clumps  were 
in  sore  need  of  water,  they  showed  great 
iistress,  and  would  very  soon  have  been 
badly  crippled  through  lack  of  moisture. 
Do  not  mar  the  work  you  have  previously 
done  by  neglecting  to  give  water  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  to  'all  plants  recently  removed. 

Also,  water  your  bedding  plants  in  pots 
and  boxes.  When  the  plants  are  put  out¬ 
side  the  soil  in  the  pots  dries  up  rapidly,  so 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  them 
at  least  twice  every  day. 

Planting  Hollyhocks. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  these  plants  reared 
their  stately  flower-laden  stems  in  nearly 
every  amateur’s  garden  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  disease  came  and  swept  away 
whole  collections  of  bonny  plants.  Enthu¬ 
siasts  did  their  utmost  to  combat  the  disease 
and  rear  healthy  stock,  but  failed  lament¬ 
ably  in  most  instances.  The  old  plants 
were  kept  from  year  to  year.  But  during 
recent  years  plants  have  been  raised  from 
seed  annually;  and,  also,  strong,  vigorous 
young  plants  have  been  kept  only.  Such 
specimens  axe  not  often  attacked  by  the 
disease,  and  so  we,  once  more,  have  fine  dis¬ 
plays  of  Hollyhocks  in  our  gardens.  Fig.  1 
shows  how  to  put  out  the  plants.  A  good 
position  for  them  is  the  back  part  of  a  her¬ 
baceous  border.  Of  course  you  may  put  out 
single  plants,  but  I  think  groups  of  three 
have  a  better  effect,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
plant  them  too  close  together ;  they  should 
be  at  least  two  feet  apart,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  then  air  will  not  be  excluded.  The 


Fig-  1.— Planting  out  Hollyhocks. 


ground  where  the  Hollyhocks  are  to  be 
planted  should  be  trenohed  30  inches  to 
3  feet  deep,  and  plenty  of  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  added. 

Liliums  in  Pots. 

Liliums  now  growing  in  pots,  but  in¬ 
tended  for  the  flower  garden,  should  receive 
a  top-dressing  of  rich,  loamy  soil,  rotted 
manure,  and  leaf  soil.  Stem  roots  will  be 
just  appearing,  ’  and  if  the  new  compost  be 
neatly  put  on,  these  stem  roots  will  soon  take 
possession  of  it,  and  the  plants  will  be  so 
much  stronger  for  putting  in  the  beds  in 
J  une. 

Planting  Ivy. 

Where  Ivy  is  to  be  planted  the  work 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Ivy 
forms  a  very  effective  bordering  to  paths 
under  trees,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  covering 
for  walls.  Mix  a  small  quantity  of  old 
mortar  rubbish  with  the  ordinary  soil,  and 
the  roots  will  thrive  in  it. 


Fig.  2. — Aphides  on  a  Cherry  branch. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Syringing  Trees  on  Walls. 

If  you  pay  close  attention  to  the  welfare 
of  the  trees  when  new  shoots  commence  to 
grow  you  will  have  less  trouble  with  them 
later  on.  For  instance,  suppose  you  allow 
a  host  of  aphides  to  infest  the  young  shoots 
of  Cherry,  Apricot,  Plum,  or  Peach  trees 
now — the  season  when  these  pests  are  so 
numerous' — without  killing  or  clearing  them 
away,  what  would  be  the  result,  say,  at  mid¬ 
summer  ?  Why,  an  unsightly  array  of 
crippled  young  shoots,  the  leaves  near  the 
extreme  ends  withered  and  shrivelled.  In 
fig.  2  the  aphides  A  are  shown  clustered  on 
the  tender  shoot,  the  youngest  leaves  of 
whioh,  B  and  C,  will  have  the  life  juice  ex¬ 
tracted.  Give  aphides  no  quarter  ;  use  the 
garden  engine,  or  the  hand  springe,  and 
cleaT  off  all  insect  pests,  and  so  keep  the 
trees  healthy  and  vigorous.  At  'this  season 
you  should  syringe  the  trees  early  in  the 
morning. 

Watering  Trees. 

As  a  rule  trees  grown  near  to  walls  do 
not  get  as  much  benefit  from  the  rainfall  as 
others  grown  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  Newlv-planted  fruit  trees  should  be 
watered  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry.  To  do 
the  work  properly,  the  mulching  material 
should  be  removed  and  replaced  after  the 
trees  are  watered. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Thinning  Spinach. 

These  plants  produce  large  leaves  when 
they  have  ample  space  to  develop  in.  It  is 
not  the  number  of  plants  on  a  given  space 
that  fills  the  basket,  but  the  number  and  size 


B 


Fig.  j. — Thinning  Spinach.  A,  row  of 
-plants  zinthinned ;  B,  row  of  plants  thinned. 

of  leaves.  At  A  in  fig.  3  a  row  of  un- 
thinned  plants  is  shown.  At  B  a  row  of 
thinned  plants  is  shown.  The  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  as  shown  in 
the  sketch  corresponds  with  the  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  growing  plants.  So 
it  is  advisable  to  pay  attention  to  the  thin¬ 
ning  of  the  plants  while  they  are  quite 
small. 

A  Good  Variety  for  Dry  Soils. 

The"  New  Zealand  Spinach  is  of  a  more 
succulent  nature  than  the  ordinary  round- 
seeded  summer  variety ;  and  some  persons 
may  not  like  it,  but  for  growing  in  natur¬ 
ally  very  dry  soil,  it  is  nearly  always  a 
great-  success.  The  habit  is  trailing  and  the 
branches  cover  a  considerable  space.  Half-a- 
dozen  plants  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  two 
gatherings  a  week  for  a  medium-sized 
family. 

Broad  Beans. 

More  seeds  should  be  sown  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  succession.  But  black  aphides  are 
now  becoming  troublesome  on  haulm-bear¬ 
ing  flowers,  and  must  be  got  rid  of.  They 
mostly  infest  the  ends  of  branches,  and  the 
latter  may  be  pinched  off  and  destroyed  with 
the  aphides  ;  the  Bean  pods  will  then  swell 
more  rapidly. 

Ridge  Cucumbers. 

These  are  very  useful  for  picking  as  well 
as  for  ordinary  table  use,  and  the  ground 
should  be  prepared  for  the  plants  forthwith. 
If  space  be  restricted,  you  may  grow  these 
Cucumbers  between  the  rows  of  Gooseberry 
trees.  Do  not  dig  up  the  ordinary  soil  to 
interfere  with  the  roots  of  the  trees,  but 
place  some  heaps  of  good,  rich  compost  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and,  in  due  time,  put  out 
the  Cucumber  plants.  Chopped  turves,  leaf- 
soil,  and  Totted  manure  should  be  used  ;  it 
may  be  spread  over  the  ground  when  the  Cu¬ 
cumbers  are  all  gathered  at  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

Seeds  to  Sow. 

Sow  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Mustard  and 
Cress,  Dwarf  Beans,  Onions  for  pickling, 
and  more  Peas. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

“Cease  Firing.” 

Most  amateurs  will  doubtless  feel  greatly 
relieved  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
cool  greenhouse  may  be  kept  sufficiently 
warm  without  artificial  aid,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  “  box  up  ”  the  heat  gathered 
from  the  sun’s  rays  during  the  day  by  clos¬ 
ing  down  the  ventilators  early  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ere  the  cool  air  effects  an  entrance.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  be  prepared  for  emer¬ 
gencies,  for  we  may  yet  have  sharp  frosts 
and  cold,  dull,  rainy  periods  to  contend 
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with.  Whilst  air  should  be  freelliy  admitted 
during  the  warmth  of  the  day,  anything 
like  draughts  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  the  more  tender  subjects  shaded  during 
hot  weather.  Occasional  syringing  wiLl 
prove  beneficial,  as  it  not  only  assists  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  Ibut  tends  to  keep  down 
the  insect  pests.  Seed  may  yet  be  sown  of 
such  things  as  Balsams,  Petunias,  Rho- 
danthes  and  Celosias,  for  plants  to  yield  a 
succession  of  blossom  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months ;  and  any  seedlings  or 
rooted  cuttings  should  be  potted  on  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  their  growing  “  leggy,”  as 
if  this  occurs,  no  amount  of  after  labour 
will  rectify  the  damage  done. 

Propagation  of  Poinsettias. 

These  may  now  be  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings  or  points  taken  about  three  inches 
long  from  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  which 
should  be  inserted  singly  in  simaLl  pots  of 
sandy  soil.  This  is  a  far  better  plan  than 
placing  several  together  in  larger  pots  or 
pans,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  roots  inter¬ 
twine,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  the  young  plants  they  are  very  liable 
to  get  bruised  during  the  operation  and 
suffer  greatly  from  the  resultant  bleeding. 
When  active  growth  commences  they  should 
be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
and  duirrfrg  the  summer  time  there  is  no 
better  place  for  them  than  an  old  used-up 
hotbed,  if  one  is  available.  The  pots  should 
be  lowered  as  the  plants  grow,  always  keep¬ 
ing  the  tops  directly  funder  the  lights.  Olid 
plants  require  rich  treatment  in  the  way  of 
soil.  Two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  of 
leaf  moulld  and  one  part  of  old  cow  dung 
is  a  suitable  compost,  and  when  the  terminal 
bracts  or  flower  heads  appear  a  judicious 
feeding  with  liquid  manure  and  a  little 
more  warmth  will  soon  cause  them  to  ex¬ 
pand. 

Hanging  Baskets. 

These  form  quite  an  important  feature  in 
the  summer  decoration  of  both  greenhouse 
and  conservatory,  and  there  is  such  a  wide 
range  of  suitable  plants  to  choose  from  that 
the  amateur  is  often  perplexed  to  know 
which  to  select  and  which  to  reject. 
Amongst  the  foliage  plants  there  is  the 
popular  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  the  Trades- 
oamtias  an  variety,  and  Panioum  variegatum 
(both  of  which  tnay  now  be  rapidly  propa¬ 
gated  by  means  of  cuttings),  whilst  a  basket 
well -hi  led  with  the  graceful  Ladder  fern, 
although  it  cannot  withstand  draughts,  >s 
always  charming  in  a  shady  situation. 
Then,  too,  there  is  that  homely  old  favourite, 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  more  generally 
known,  perhaps,  as  Mother  of  Thousands, 
which  may  be  quickly  increased  by  pegging 
down  the  off-shoots  it  so  liberally  produces. 
Of  flowering  plants,  too,  there  is  an  infinite 
variety,  and  whilst  the  Ivy-leaved  Gera¬ 
niums  always  find  a  place,  amateurs  do  not 
seem  to  make  sufficient  use  of  the  beautiful 
Adhimenes  in  this  respect,  and  they,  to  my 
mind,  are  the  basket  plants  pair  excellence. 

Cucumbers  in  the  Greenhouse. 

■Seedling  Cucumbers  should  be  potted  on 
as  necessary,  as  if  they  are  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  pot -bound  they  not  only  receive  a  check 
to  their  growth,  but  are  more  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  attacks  of  such  insect  pests  as  red 
spider,  green  fly,  or  worse  stilll,  the  dreaded 
thirips.  The  former  can  be  got  rid  of  by 
fumigating,  (whilst  soapsuds  is  a  homely  but 
effective  remedy  for  the  other,  and  can  be 
rinsed  off  later  by  syringing.  Forward 
plants  which  it  is  intended  to  fruit  in  the 
greenhouse,  whether  in  pots  or  in  the  bor¬ 
der,  should  be  stopped  or  pinched  to  induce 
the  formation  of  lateral  growths,  and  the 
trellis  or  wires  upon  which  they  are  trained 
should  be  at  least  twelve  inches  from  the 
glass.  Plenty  of  ventilation  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  but 


draughts  should  be  carefully  excluded,  and 
when  syringing  the  water  used  should  be 
about  the  same  temperature  as  the  house, 
upon  no  account  using  cold  tap  or  well 
water. 

Two  parte  decayed  turf,  broken  into  small 
pieces  and  incorporated  with  one  port  of 
well-rotted  short  isdaible  manure  is  a  suit¬ 
able  compost  for  'Cucumbers,  but  where  they 
are  grown  in  pots  a  liberal  feeding  with 
some  reliable  liquid  fertiliser  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  when  the  fruit  is  forming.  If  it  is 
decided  to  grow  them  outside  in  frames,  the 
latter  should  (if  not  already  done)  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  once  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
plants,  which  may  be  placed  In  their  per¬ 
manent  positions  any  time  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  month. 

Dielytra  spectabiiis. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  graceful 
plants  at  present  flowering  in  the  cool  green¬ 
house  is  D.ielytra  spedtabilis,  otherwise 
known  as  Bleeding  Heart;  and  to  see  a  wall- 
grown  pot  specimen  laden  with  its  dainty 
pendulous  blossoms  thrown  well  above  its 
handsome  foliage,  one  would  scarcely  think 
it  was  quit©  a  hardy  plant.  Yet  this  is  so, 
although  it  attains  a  state  of  greater  per¬ 
fection  when  grown  in  pots  in  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  where  its  tender 
shoots  are  not  subjected  to  the  rude  buffet- 
lngs  of  our  early  spring  weather.  The 
roots,  if  lifted  in  autumn  and  plunged  in 
ashes  outside,  may  be  'brought  into  the 
greenhouse  at  intervals,  and  will  then  pro- 
wide  a  grand  succession  of  handsome  plants 
lasting  until  midsummer.  After  flowering 
they  may  ibe  simply  turned  out  of  the  pots 
and  placed  in  any  spare  corner  of  the 
kitchen  garden  until  the  time  comes  to  raise 
them  again  in  tlhe  autumn,  although  it  is 
better,  perhaps,  to  have  two  batches,  for  use 
in  alternate  seasons.  Both  D.  spectabiiis 
(pink)  and  D.  spectabiiis  allba  (white)  are 
indeed  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  amateur’s 
greenhouse. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Coelogyne  cristata. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  papular  Orchids 
amongst  amateurs ;  its  traotabiflity  to  cul¬ 
ture  renders  it  one  of  the  best,  where  facili¬ 
ties  are  limited  for  the  cultivation  of  Or¬ 
chids.  We  may  find  it  growing  among  stove 
plants,  and  in  the  various  temperatures  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  cool  house  treatment  of 
Orchids.  It  is  really  best  suited  when 
grown  in  an  intermediate  house,  where  a 
normal  temperature  of  from  55  to  60  degrees 
may  Ibe  maintained  throughout  the  year. 
It  may  either  be  treated  as  a  hanging  plant 
and  grown  in  pans  or  baskets  or  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way,  in  pots  on  the  staging.  When 
in  a  small  state,  perhaps,  the  plants  are  best 
grown  in  a'  suspended  position,,  but  for  large 
specimens  pots  are  desirable.  The  different 
varieties  of  'C.  cristata,  with  the  exception 
of  C.  c.  alba,,  are  now  fairly  plentiful,  and 
aTe  thus  procurable  for  a  modest  outlayWell 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  amateur. 
They  are  distinctly  winter  or  spring  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
plants  are  grown  effecting  the  season  at 
which  the  flowers  are  produced.  When  re¬ 
quired  for  January  and  February,  stove  con¬ 
ditions  are  necessary  throughout  the  year. 
March,  April  and  May  are  the  months  of 
flowering  when  grown  under  cooler  treat¬ 
ment. 

Repotting;. 

These  are  a  class  of  plants  that  resent  re¬ 
potting,  and  if  a  proper  durable  compost  is 
used,  when  repotting  is  necessary,  the  plants 
will  remain  in  the  same  receptacles  for 
several  seasons  without  disturbing,  with  the 
exception  of  annual  top  dressing  and  re¬ 


moval  of  dead  matter  from  the  surface. 
Where  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  too  long 
without  repotting,  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  their  becoming  starved,  with  the  result 
that  we  find  the  plants  making  diminished 
pseudo-bulbs  with  undue  loss  of  foliage. 
Where  plants  require  repotting,  carefully 
turn  them  out  of  the  pots  and  remove  the 
whole  of  the  decayed  potting  compost. 
Where  plants  have  'been  growing  for  same 
time  in  the  same  pot,  they  will  have  become 
more  or  less  matted  together.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  when  repotting,  to  separate  the 
several  leaders ;  this  having  been  done,  we 
are  able  to  ascertain  which  of  the  back 
pseudo-bulbs  may  be  disposed  of.  I  consider 
that  when  dealing  with  plants  that  have  a 
number  of  'back  ipseudo-bulbs,  without  roots 
or  leaves,  they  are  practically  useless,  and 
I  think  .depend  and  draw  what  support  they 
get  from  the  newer  growths,  thus  being  a 
drain  rather  than  a  support  to  the  plants. 
Three  or  four  pseudo-bulbs  is  ample  behind 
the  new  growth,  so  that  all  back  bulbs, 
leafed  or  not,  should  be  removed  behind 
these.  It  is  not  necessary  to  throw  away 
bul'bs  thus  removed,  if  potted  up  or  laid  out 
on  a  bed  of  sphagnum  they  generally  pro¬ 
duce  new  growths  after  a  time,  so  that  the 
stock  may  'be  thus  increased  where  desirable. 
In  .repotting  the  pots  used  should  be  clean 
and  filled  to  two-thirds  their  depth  with 
broken  orocks. 

Compost. 

The  potting  compost  should  consist  of 
equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  peat  and 
chopped  sphagnum  moss  with  sufficient 
broken  crocks  or  sand  added  to  render  the 
compost  porous.  It  is  not  desirable  to  bury 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  in  the  case  of  C.  c. 
al'ba,  where  the  rhizome  between  each  -bulb  is 
considerably  extended,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  secure  the  separate  pieces  in  posi¬ 
tion.  lit  is  'best  to  make  a  mound  in  the 
centre  of  the  pots  with  the  compost  pressed 
moderately  firm.  Then  have  some  wire  or 
wood  pegs  ready  so  that  the  plants  may  be 
secured  in  a  desirable  position  until  they 
become  rooted  in  the  fresh  potting  compost. 
Water  with  rain  water  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  repotted,  wetting  the  compost  through. 
The  plants  should  be  shaded  from  strong 
light  and  the  atmosphere  kept  moist  about 
them.  Spraying  overhead  will  also  be  'bene¬ 
ficial,  but  care  must  be  observed  not  to  permit 
the  compost  to  get  into  a  saturated  condition. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

Crawley  Association. 

Mr.  Henry  Hemsley,  joint  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Crawley  and  District  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
informs  us  that  this  year’s  exhibition  will 
be  held  at  I  field  Lodge,  Crawley,  on  July 
22nd.  This  Association  is,  we  are  pleased 
to  hear,  making  splendid  progress.  The 
membership  is  now  nearly  100,  and  the 
income  about  ,£120. 

Birds  as  Botanists. 

“  The  American  Botanist  ”  mentions  in¬ 
stances  in  which  birds  of  prey  have  been 
known  to  decorate  their  nests  with  various 
plants  in  a  fresh  condition.  Branches  of 
green  Laurel  have  been  found  in  the  nest, 
of  the  golden  eagle,  and  when  these  were 
taken  away  others  were  brought  to  replace 
them.  The  osprey  is  also  stated  to  carry 
fresh  Seaweed  to  its  nest,  while  the  her¬ 
ring  gull  carried  grass  and  other  green 
materials  to  its  nest.  The  red-tailed 
hawk  has  used  live  sprays  of  Hemlock, 
which  we  presume  would  be  Tsuga  cana¬ 
densis  or  some  of  its  congeners,  not  the 
herb  known  as  Hemlock. 
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R.H.S. — New  Members. 

37  new  Fellows  were  elected  at  frhe  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety. 

- - 


-  Kyilogrub.  - 


A  Powerful  Insecticide. 


No  enemies  are  more  inveterate  than 
those  which  destroy  plants  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  because  the  mischief  is 
very  often  completed  before  the  owner  of 
the  plants  has  any  knowledge  ofdt.  For 
some  years  past  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  by  those  who  prepare  in¬ 
gredients  that  will  be  destructive  to  the 
insects  and  yet  harmless  to  the  plants. 
One  of  these  insecticides  is  “Kilogrub,” 
which  has  recently  taken  a  prominent 
position  for  the  work  it  does  according  to 
the  experiments  of  various  gardeners  and 
the  owners  of  the  gardens. 

“  Kilogrub  ”  is  a  brown  powder  in  a 
semi-moist  condition,  but  in  a  state  of 
fine  separation  so  that  it  can  be  evenly 
spread  over  the  ground.  It  should  not 
be  applied  to  plants,  nor  any  part  of 
them,  but  to  the  ground.  It  should  be 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground  infested  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  enemy,  and  then  dug  in 
6  in.  deep.  The  fumes  given  off  from 
this  as  the  weather  gets  warm  rise  up 
through  the  soil,  and  in  doing  so  come 
in  contact  with  the  grubs  in  it,  destroy¬ 
ing  them.  One  dressing  lasts  for  some 
months ;  it  may  be  half  a  year  before  it 
entirely  loses  its  effect.  That  would  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  operator  to  get 
any  crop  either  off  the  ground  or  so  well 
advanced  that  the  enemy  would  then  be 
practically  harmless  for  that  particular 
crop,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  ground  suffered 
from  a  fresh  attack. 

The  insects  to  which  this  insecticide  is 
destructive  are  wirewoxms,  leather  jac¬ 
kets,  slugs,  beetles,  eelworms,  centi¬ 
pedes,  woodlice  or  sow  bugs,  and  other 
creatures  of  that  sort  with  which  gar¬ 
deners  are  usually  only  too  well  acquain¬ 
ted.  The  fumes  from  this  insecticide  do 
not  sink  downwards,  but  the  powder  must 
be  put  down  and  allow  for  the  fumes  to 
rise.  Those  who  have  only  a  small  area 
of  garden  to  disinfect  can  employ  the 
powder  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  or  3  ozs.  per 
square  yard. 

Potting  soil  being  rich  in  vegetable 
matter  usually  swarms  with  various  grubs 
necessitating  the  baking  or  the  heating  of 
the  soil  in  order  to  destroy  them,  but 
this  labour  may  be  obviated  by  using 
some  of  the  “  kilogrub  ”  in  the  potting 
soil.  On  a  more  extensive  scale  it  may 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  t  cwts.  per  acre  if 
the  land  is  heavy,  because  it  takes  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  to  penetrate  such  heavy 
land.  On  light  soil  about  cwts.  is 
found  to  be  sufficient.  In  cases  where 
the  operator  cannot  dig  the  soil  on  ac¬ 
count  of  roots  of  Roses,  for  instance,  he 
can  make  holes  with  an  iron  bar  about 
12  in.  from  the  stem  of  the  plants  and 
put  1  oz.  into  three  or  four  of  these  holes. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  that  are  liable 
to  be  infested  by  caterpillars  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  wav.  “Kilogrub”  is 
manufactured  and  sold  by  Messrs.  John 
Peak  and  Co..  Bridgewater  Chemical 
Works,  Wigan,  Lancs. 


Blue  Mountain  Daisy 

(Aster  alpinus  superbus.) 


Most  people  speak  of  the  perennial 
Asters  as  Michaelmas  Daisies,  but  as  this 
one  blooms  in  June  it  would  scarcely  be 
correct  to  call  it  Michaelmas  Daisy.  The 
ordinary  wild  form  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia. 
Under  cultivation  it  is  very  tractable,  and 
has  given  rise  to  several  varieties  differ¬ 
ing  chiefly  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
flowers. 

The  variety  under  notice  has  blue- 
purple  flowers  2  in.  to  3  in.  across  with 
spreading  rays  of  the  usual  character  for 
an  Aster.  At  the  present  time  the  plant 
is  just  commencing  tc  grow,  being  much 
later  than  usual,  but  when  the  stems  are 
fully  developed  they  are  only  6  in.  to 
9  in.  high,  varying  somewhat  with  cul¬ 
tural  treatment.  Some  people  grow  it  in 
pots  or  pans  in  cold  frames,  and  being 


is  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air  so  that 
its  true  character  is  maintained.  When 
once  established  all  that  is  necessary  is  >o 
keep  it  clear  of  weeds  and  see  that  ram¬ 
pant  growing  subjects  do  not  overcrowd 
it,  either  by  overhanging  it,  creeping  over 
it,  or  sending  up  suckers  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowns. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  about  this 
time  by  taking  off  rooted  pieces  and  trans¬ 
ferring  them  to  other  prepared  positions 
on  the  rockery.  Even  in  the  case  of  very 
small  plants  which  the  owner  does  not 
wish  to  disturb  he  can  get  young  plants 
by  taking  cuttings  of  the  flowerless  shoots 
at  any  time  during  July  or  August.  These 
can  be  kept  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
have  been  rooted  until  the  following 
spring  and  planted  out  any  time  in  April. 
No  doubt  they  would  succeed  if  planted 


Aster  alpinus  superbus.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


sheltered  in  that  way  the  stems  get  some¬ 
what  longer.  We  do  not  think  that  that 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  plants, 
because  in  its  dwarf  habit  lies  a  great 
part  of  its  beauty. 

The  best  position  for  it  is  on  the 
rockery,  and  when  fully  exposed  it  retains 
its  dwarf  habit,  and  a  large  clump  has  a 
fine  effect  when  covered  with  flowers. 
Each  stem  produces  only  a  single'  bloom, 
but  the  latter  is  really  large  for  the  size 
of  the  plant — much  larger,  in  fact,  than 
the  flowers  produced  by  most  of  the  tall 
growing  species.  Being  perfectly  hardy 
it  is  immaterial  what  aspect  is  selected  for 
it  on  the  rockery,  provided  always  that  it 


out  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  they 
are  rooted,  but  small  pieces  are  so  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  slugs  that  it  is  safer  to 
keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  till  spring. 

- ♦♦♦ - - 

Towns  Illuminated  by  Currants. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  use 
of  manufactured  Currants  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  alcohol,  by  means  of  which  some 
of  the  towns  in  Greece  are  lighted.  The 
lisfht  thus  derived  is  most  brilliant.  The 
method  of  illumination  is  becoming  popu¬ 
lar  in  Greek  households,  as  well  as  in 
public  places. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  I'lans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity ,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  fled,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AMO  GSEZfjHGUSL 

2823.  Flowering-  Plants  for  Unheated 

Greenhouse. 

I  have  a  greenhouse  (unheated)  in  a  very 
sunny  position-,  and  would  like  a  lis-t  of 
plants  to  flo-wer  during  summer  -to  keep  up 
a  display.  I  do  not  want  anything  difficult 
to  grow,  but  plants  that  will  give  plenty  of 
flowers.  (E.  H.  Collins,  Norfolk.) 

Plants  that  may  be  gro-wn.  in  an  un-heated 
structure  and  prove  quite  hardy  there  are 
Indian  Az-aleas,  Fuchsias,  the  common  Hy¬ 
drangea,  also  H.  paniculata,  East  Lothian 
and  B  romp-ton  Stocks,  Statice  profusa,  Cyti- 
sus  racemo-sa  (Genista),  Coronilla  glauca, 
tuberous  Begonias,  and  such  -things  of  that 
sort.  If  you  had  the  m-eans  of  raising  seed¬ 
lings  of  Petunias  and  night-scented  Tobacco 
they  would  flo-wer  in-  such  a  house  during 
summer.  If  yc-u  woul-d  like  climbers  yo-u 
could,  no  doubt,  manage  Plumbago  caoen-sis 
and  the  scarlet  Honeysuckle  (Lon.icera  sem- 
perv-i-rens).  Several  of  the  above  supply  any 
number  of  varieties,  so  that  you  could  fur¬ 
nish  a  large  house  and  -have  a  fair  amount 
of  variety  with  the  above. 

2824.  Growing  Amaryllis. 

I  have  some  bulbs  of  Amaryllis,  which  I 
want  to  grow  in  the  greenhouse.  What  soil 
should  I  use,  and  w-ill  they  require  -much 
water?  (B.  Westbury,  Surrey.) 

You  may  use  a  compost  consisting  of  three 
parts  of  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  -half  part 
of  welbdecayed  cow  manure,  and  sufficient 
sand  -to  make  the  soil  po-rous.  The  cow 
manure,  if  you  can  get  it  dry,  so  that  it  can 
be  rubbed  through  a  ^  in.  sieve,  would  mix 
batter  with  the  soil  -and  prove  more  suitable 
for  the  purpose  than  if  put  in  in  lumps. 
Pot  .rather  firmly  and  stand  the  pots  in  a 
greenhouse.  If  the  soil  d-s  fairly  -moist  at 
the  time  of  potting  -no  water  need  be  given 
until  the  soil  shows  signs  of  -getting  dry. 
Indeed,  only  sufficient  waiter  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  kee-D  the  soil  moist  until  plenty  c-f 
roots  -have  been  formed  and  the  bulbs  com¬ 
mence  to  grow.  What  you  will  have  to  bear 
in  mind  is  to  be  very  sparing  of  the  water¬ 
ing  pot  u-ntil  the  plants  are  in  full  growth, 
and  when  that  stage  has  been  reached  you 
can  apply  it  liberally,  giving  a  weak  dose 
o-f  1-iouid  manure  at  every  second  watering. 

2825.  Bulbs  aftei*  Flowering. 

What  -is  the  -best  thing  to  do  with  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips  and  Narcissi  which  are  flower¬ 
ing  in  pots  and  some  of  them  gone  over? 
(J.  W.  Ctark.  Kent.) 

After  the  bulbs  go  out  of  flower,  bulbs  that 
are  to  be  preserved  should  not  be  put  out¬ 


side,  nor  stood  under  the  -  stages  to  be 
neglected.  Keep  them  well  exposed  to  light 
and  -the  soil  .moist  until  the  foliage  shows 
signs  of  dying  off,  when  water  can  be  gra¬ 
dually  withheld.  It  would  be  much  less 
trouble  .if  you  were  .to  p-ut  them  in  a  cold 
frame  for  a  week  or  so  to  accustom  the 
foliage  ito  the  stronger  light  an-d  air,  then  to 
plant  .them  out  in  good  soil  in  the  open  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  ball  of  soil.  The  bulbs 
could  then  complete  their  growth,  requiring 
but  little  attention.  If  the  b-ulbs  are  simply 
planted  without  breaking  the  balls  of  soil, 
the  roots  will  -get  little  check  and  the  bulbs 
will  -partly  recuperate  after  -having  been 
grown  in  -a  greenhouse.  You  are  not  likely 
to  -get  the  Hyaoint-hs  In  such  good  condition 
as  when,  you  had  them,  but  yo-u  may  calc  u  ■ 
laite  upon  -getting  the  bulbs  of  Tuli-ps  and 
Narcissi  -into  sufficiently  -good  condition  after 
a  year  or  two  in  -the  open,  to  be  worth  while 
growing  in  pots  again.  After  -the  bulbs  d-ie 
do-wn  you  can  dto  them  up,  -gradually  dry 
them,  a-nd  -store  -them  away  in  a  cool  place 
until  you  can  plant  -them  again  -in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  You  can  then  give  them  more  space, 
and  the  -bulbs  will  make  rapid  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  season  of  growth.  The  Hya¬ 
cinths  may  be  planted  out  permanently  in 
any  part  of  the  garden  and  treated  like  or¬ 
dinary  border  plants. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2826.  Rearing  Sweet  Williams. 

If  I  sow  S-weet  Williams  no-w  in  a  cold 
frame  will  they  bloom  this  year?  They  are 
said  to  be  biennial.  Does  that  mean  that 
they  die  after  the  second  year?  If  so,  can 
I  save  seed  of  them  and  preserve  them  in  that 
way?  Please  give  me  some  hints  about 
them.  (T.  Lewis,  Berks.) 

Sweet  Williams  are  really  perennials,  an-d 
will  not  -bloom  this  year.  What  you  should 
do  is  to  grow  them  as  strongly  as  possible 
during  -the  present  year,  and  next  year  you 
will  have  -plants  o-f  large  size  that  will  give 
quite  a  number  of  flower  -stems.  They  are 
really  perennials,  although  it  is  usual  to 
class  them  with  biennials,  a-s  they  are  given 
the  same  treatment.  A-nof-ber  .reason  for  -this 
is  that  during  the  second  year  of  flowering 
the  plants  -are --net  always  so  good  as  during 
the  first.  For  that  reason  many  people  raise 
a  fresh  supply  every  year.  It  is  no-t  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  seeds  c-f  the.  finer  kinds  as 
you  can  take  off  pieces  with  roots  and  plant 
them  in  fresh  ground  -or  ro-ct  cuttings  in  a 
cold  frame  during  the  summer.  It  Js highly 
advantageous,  however,  to  raise  a  fresh 


supply  every  year  from  seed,  because  you  can 
then  single  out  the  poor  varieties,  leaving 
nothing  but  ‘the  very  best,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  you  would  have  a  collection 
of  very  choice  varieties.  Sow  seeds  in  boxes 
at  the  -present  time,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  the  first  pair  of  rough  leaves  you  can 
transplant  them  into  other  boxes  2  in.  apart 
each  way  and  keep  them  in-  cold  frames  until 
they  .have  attained  some  size.  You  can  then 
prepare  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  open  and 
plant  them  out  in  nursery  lines  about  6  in. 
apar-t  each  way  at  leas-t,  although  r  ft.  be¬ 
tween  the  li-nes  would  give  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  of  -keeping  the  ground  clean.  By  Octo¬ 
ber  these  plants  should  be  of  good  size,  and 
you  can  then,  -plant  them  in  their  permanent 
positions. 


'  ROOM  PLANTS. 

2827.  Aspidistras  with  insects. 

I  .have  some  plants  of  Aspidistras  in.  pots 
that  seem  too  small  for  the  size  of  the  plants, 
as  they  soon  get  dry  in  summer.  They  do 
not  see-m  to  be  -thriving  -so  well  as  they  used 
to,  and  I  find  a  number  of  small,  jumping 
insects  in  the  po-ts.  Would  you  be  kina 
enough  to  g-ive  us  yo-ur  advice  concerning 
them?  (Constant  Reader,  Sussex.) 

We  do  not  think  -that  the  -insects  you  men¬ 
tion  are  doing  -the  plants-  any  particular 
harm,  -but  are  merely  finding  suitable  hid¬ 
ing  places  there,  with  moisture,  and  prob¬ 
ably  food.  If  the  -plants  are  in  too  small 
pots,  -they  may  have  been  overlooked  and  al¬ 
lowed  -to  get  dry,  and  that  would  account 
sufficiently  for  their  n-o-t  thriving  -as  they 
have  hitherto  done.  Your  best  plan  would 
be  to  get  some  clean,  pots  a  size  larger  than 
those  you  have,  drain,  them  well,  and  then 
make  up  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts 
of  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  and  sand  to 
make  the  soil  porous.  Aspidistras  are  easy 
plants  to  -grow,  b-u-t  for  that  reason  .the)-  are 
often  very  badly  treated  in  the  -matter  of 
soil.  Fibrous  loam  is  much  better  than  or¬ 
dinary  soil  taken  from  a  garden  border,  and 
is  not  likely  to  get  so  soon  into  bad  condi¬ 
tion.  Then,  again,  as  Aspidistras  do  not 
require  frequent  re-potting,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  get  some  goc-d  so-il  when  about  it. 

2828.  Azaleas  Losing-  Their  Leaves. 

W-ill  yo-u  kinid-ly  tell  me  the  treatment  for 
In-dian  Azaleas  after  flowering?  Mine  have 
lost  nearly  all  theiir  -leaves.  Please  tel-l  me 
the  cause  o-f  -this.  .They  are  kept  in-  a  par¬ 
tially  -shady  window.  Can  I  do  anything  to 
induce  new  growth?  Any  information  will 
greatly  oblige.  (W.  J.  S.,  Essex.) 

If  you  -really  -have  got  Indian  Azaleas, 
they  should  not  lose  all  their,  leaves  under 
favourable  conditions.  We  suspect  that  you 
have  -allowed  them  to  get  dry  at  some  time  or 
ether,  thus  causing  the  foliage  to  drop.  Some 
varieties  do  lose  more  of  their  leaves  than 
c-the-rs,  an-d  ,in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room 
this  would  be  encouraged  ;  but  even  there 
they  can  be  kept  in  an.  evergreen  condition 
all  the  year  round.  The  half-shady  window 
is  no-t  the  -best  .place  for  them,  especially 
when  making  their  growth.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  make  any  fresh  gro-wth  until 
the  temperature  rises.  The  season  is  late, 
so  that  you  can  only  wait  until  the  weather 
gets  -warm,  then  -put  your  plants  in  the  sun¬ 
niest  window  of  your  house,  to  encourage 
fresh  growth.  They  will  only  make  very 
short  s-hoots,  but  -it  will  be  sufficient  for  them 
to  flower  again  -next  year  if  veu  give  them 
suitable  treatment  during  the  summer.  The 
soil  must  not  -be  -allowed  -to  get  dry  at  any 
time,  but  kept  uniformly  moist.  After  a 
fresh  set  o-f  leaves  has  been  made  indoors 
you  can  stand  the  plants  out  of  doors  in 
a  half-sbadv  position  for  a  week  until  the 
young  leaves  get  a  bit  hardened.  You  can 
then  stand  them  in  the  full  sunshine  and 
keep  them  there  un-til  about  the  middle  of 
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September,  after  which  the  plants  should  be 
taken  indoors  again.  Putting  them  out  of 
doors  .in  this  -way  enables  the  plants  to  ripen 
their  wood  and  plump  up  their  flower  buds. 
After  the  completion  of  growth  in  this  way 
you  can  tell  whether  they  are  likely  to  flower 
during  the  following  winter  or  spring.  In 
fine  weather  frequent  syringing  will  do 
much  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  keep 
down  insect  pests,  such  as  red  spider  and 
thrips. 

2829.  Re-potting  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

I  have  rooted  some  cuttings  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  singly  in  small  ipots.  Kindly  say 
when  they  require  re-potting  and  a  suitable 
compost  to  use.  (W.  J.  S.,  Essex.) 

You  can  always  tell  when  Pelargoniums 
require  re-potting  by  turning  one  out  of  the 
pot  to  see  what  roots  it  has  made.  If  these 
are  getting  well  round  the  soil  just  inside 
the  pot,  it  will  be  safe  to  give  it  a  shift  into 
a  larger  size  if  the  plants  are  making 
growth.  There  is  another  operation,  how¬ 
ever,  that  must  be  attended  to.  If  you  in¬ 
tend  to  flower  the  plants  in  pots,  then  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  get  them  into  a 
bushy  condition  by  pinching  them  before 
they  get  in  any  way  .leggy.  By  merely  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  growing  tip  you  can  get  a  number 
of  sheets  from  the  leaves  below  it,  and  when 
these  shoots  have  attained  a  length  of  2  in. 
or  3  in.  you  can  again  take  out  the  tips,  by 
which  time  the  plants  should  have  a  good 
bushy  foundation.  This  pinching  can  often 
be  done  before  it  ris  time  for  re-potting,  and 
if  you  pinch  before  potting,  leave  the  plants 
until  the  buds  are  just  commencing  to”  push 
out  afresh.  You  can  then  re-pot,  and  they 
will  grow  away  without  check.  Pelargoniums 
like  a  fairly  substantial  soil,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  should,  therefore,  consist  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  using  about  three -parts  of  this 
to  one  part  of  leaf  soil  and  well-rotted  cow 
dung.  The  leaves  may  be  used  roughly,  but 
manure  should  always  be  rubbed  through  a 
sieve,  so  as  to  properly  distribute  it  through 
the  compost.  A  good  dash  of  sand  is  always 
necessary  to  keep  the  compost  open.  Avoid 
using  very  fine  sand — that  is,  sand  that  feels 
soft  to  the  fingers,  as  that  usually  consists  of 
too  small  grains,  very  often  with  a  percent¬ 
age  of  clay  in  it.  Pot  firmly,  as  this  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  short-jointed  and  stubby  growth. 
It  is  .needless  to  say  that  Pelargoniums  must 
be  exposed  to  all  the  light  and  air  possible 
during  the  summer  time,  to  keep  them  of 
dwarf  and  stocky  habit.  Indeed,  you  can 
stand  them  out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
during  the  summer  time  to  advantage,  un¬ 
less  you  actually  want  them  for  flowering 
in  the  windows. 


WINDOW  PLANTS. 

2830.  Retinospora  in  Pots. 

I  intend  to  get  some  plants  of  Retino- 
sporas,  which  I  am  told  are  Conifers,  and 
want  to  grow  them  in  pots  to  stand  on  the 
window-  sills,  etc.  What  comoost  am  I  to 
use,  and  do  you  think  thev  will  be  difficult 
to  keep  in  good  condition  ?  (T.  R.,  Somer¬ 

set.) 

T.he  Retinosporas  are  not  difficult  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  pots  if  you  sive  them  proper  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  space  and  exposure  to 
light  and  air.  As  they  are  evergreen  plants, 
they  must  not  be  stood  so  close  together  as 
to  shade  anv  Dart,  otherwise  thev  will  grow 
only  on  the  sides  that  are  properly  exposed. 
Jn  window  sills,  therefore,  vou  cannot  use 
manv  oT  them  if  they  are  of  any  size,  and 
uring  the  course  of  the  summer,  while  mak¬ 
ing  the  if  growth,,  you  should  turn-  them 
round  about  once  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  to 
encourage  an  equal  development  of  the  shoots 
Dn  all  sides.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
only  one  side  of  the  plants  would  be  pro¬ 
per  y  exposed  to  light,  the  other  three  sides 
ein,g  shaded  by  neighbouring  plants  and  by 


the  window  behind.  Their  -behaviour  in  this 
respect  is  not  'different  from  that  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  a  window,  which  also  grow  one¬ 
sided  by  being  left  too  long  in  that  position. 
As  the  Retinosporas  make  their  growth  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  they  would  only 
require  turning  round  during  May,  June, 
and  possibly  a  part  of  July.  When  growth 
is  completed  they  will  retain  their  condition 
throughout  tthe  remaining  portion  of  the 
year.  Conifers  do  not  require  rich  soils  and, 
indeed,  should  have  -no  manure  at  all  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  about  half  part  of  leaf  mould 
to  four  parts  of  fibrous  or  yellow  loam,  with 
sufficient  sand  to  make  the  soil  porous.  In¬ 
deed,  good  loam  and  sand  would  answer  the 
purpose  for  Conifers  admirably.  Pot  rather 
firmly  and  attend  to  watering  regularly.  A 
windowsill  is  rather  a  dry  situation,  as  the 
stones  are  liable  to  get  hot  when  the  sun  is 
shinin-g.  Frequent  watering  will,  therefore, 
be  -necessary,  and  during  June,  July  and 
August  watering  will  he  necessary  every 
day. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2831.  Evergreen  Edging. 

I  would  like  some  edging  of  hardy  plants 
to  the  garden  'borders,  and  would  like  them 
to  be  evergreen.  Please  let  me  know  what 
would  succeed  and  answer  for  this  purpose. 
(R.  C.,  Somerset.) 

There  iare  several  plants  with  evergreen 
foliage  that  would  answer  the  purpose  of  an 
edging,  provided  care  is  taken  not  to  knock 
up  against  them  with  the  feet  while  using 
the  walks.  There  is  nothing  neater  than 
Box,  especially  the  dwarf  Buxus  semper- 
virens  suffrutioosa.  There  are,  however, 
plants  which  grow  more  freely  than  Box  and 
are  just  as  easy  to  manage,  though  they  re¬ 
quire  lifting  and  relaying  more  often.  For 
this  trouble,  however,  you  can  get  rewarded 
with  the  flowers  they  produce,  and  during 
their  season  it  is  a  great  change  from  the 
simple,  bare  edge.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
double  white-  Pink,  Mrs.  Sinkins,  also  the 
Thrift  with  pink  flowers,  and  Saxifraga  um- 
brosa  or  London  Pride,  and  S.  Geum,  both 
with  white  spotted  flowers  which  are  very 
handsome  during  the  month  of  June.  Any 
of  these  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably 
and  are  evergreen.  The  sea-green  colour  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Pink  are  pleasing  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  at  every  period  of  the  year. 

283  2.  Plants  for  Garden  Borders. 

Many  thanks  for  answer  to  my  last  ques¬ 
tion  re  substitute  for  Ferns.  I  herewith  for¬ 
ward  jou  rough  sketch  of  warden,  also.iohoto 
of  house  and  herders,  which  I  hope  will  give 
you  an  -idea  of  hew  it  is  laid  out.  I  have 
had  all  the  borders  dug  up  and  manured, 
and  should  like  advice  re  the  best  method 
of  filling  them  through  the  medium  of  your 
“  Enquire  Within,”  which  I  consider  a  great 
boon  to  amateurs.  I  have  the  usual  bedding 
stuff,  such  as,  Lobelia  Crystal  Palace, 
Alvssum  procumbens,  Asters,  Ten -week  and 
Brompton  Stocks.  Petunias,  Japanese  Pinks, 
white  garden  Pinks,  -border  Carnations, 
Pentstemcins,  Calceolarias.  Geraniums,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Echeverias,  Aquilegias,  Gladiolus, 
Nasturtium  mains,  earlv-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Lilium 
auratum  in  pots,  also  clumps  of  Iris  and 
Madonna  Lilies  at  the  hack  of  border  No.  r. 
At  present  there  are  Due  van  Thol  Tnlios, 
Spanish  Irises  and  Crocuses  in  borders  Nos. 
3  and  4,  which  I  shall  take  up  later.  Last 
vear  I  had  Begonias  in  these  same  borders, 
but  they  do  not  do  very  well,  as  it  is  rather 
dry  in  summer.  I  should  like  a  new  position 
for  them.  Can  vou  suggest  a  place  in  bor¬ 
ders  Nos.  1  or  2?  I  expect  I  am  somewhat 
behind  m  the  matter  of  F=<d,JinrT,  but  your 
suggestions  would  be  highly  esteemed. 
(Burgh  Parva.  Norfolk.) 

We  should  have  thought  that  borders  Nos. 


3  and  4  would  have  been  very  suitable  for 
tuberous  Begonias  if  they  had  been  trenched 
and  manured  some  time  previous  to  planting. 
The  trenching  is  a  great  help  to  dry  soils. 
Begonias  are  shallow  rooting  subjects  and 
enjoy  large  quantities  c,f  water  during  July 
and  August  especially,  but  at  any  time  in 
dry  weather.  The  Aquilegias  you  mention 
could  be  put  along  witn  the  irises  and  Lilies 
at  the  back  of  border  No.  1,  or  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  put  them  in  a  clump  extending 
right  across  the  'border  so  as  to  keep  them  by 
themselves.  The  Begonias  could  then 
occupy  a  portion  of  that  same  border  which 
faces  the  south-west  and  should  prove  very 
suitable  if  you  give  them  water  during  dry 
times,  or  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  mulch 
them  with  cocoanut  fibre  to  retain  the  mois¬ 
ture.  They  could  he  spread  out  as  far  as 
they  will  go  in  that  border,  and  if  in  the 
middle  of  it  so  much  the  better.  They  could 
then'  have  an  edging  of  Lobelia  Crystal 
Palace.  The  two  ends  of  this  border  might 
be  planted  with  four  lines  of  flowers,  mak¬ 
ing  what  is  termed  a  ribbon  border.  About 
g  in.  from  the  fence  you  could  plant  a  line 
of  early -flowering  Chrysanthemums,  then 
12  in.  from  that  a  line  of  Pentstemons,  9  in. 
further  from  that  a  line  of  Calceolarias,  and 
then  6  in.  from  the  edge  put  in  a  line  of 
Alyssum  or  the  white  garden  Pink,  which 
makes  a  fine  edging  and  usually  stands  two 
or  three  years  before  it  requires  lifting  and 
relaying.  While  one  end  of  the  'border  might 
be  planted  as  stated,  the  other  could  be 
planted  with  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ait  the  back,  followed  by  Petunias, 
Asters  and  Alyssum.  This  will  give  you  a 
little  variety.  If  you  have  anything  planted 
against  that  fence  you  would  have  to  leave 
out  the  back  line  of  plants.  Border  No.  2 
might  -be  filled  on  an  entirely  different  plan, 
namely,  by  making  a  mixed  border  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  plant  a  large  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of-  subjects  whether  you  have 
only  h-alf  a  dozen  or  fifty  of  .them.  The 
clumps  should  be  of  irregular  size  and  shape 
for  the  -sake  of  variety  and  entirely  cover 
the  ground  when  fully  developed.  For  in¬ 
stance,  along  the  centre  of  it  and  between 
those  standard  Roses  you  could  plant  Dah¬ 
lias  and  Sweet  Peas  at  intervals  of  5  ft. 
Then  on  the  side  next  to  the  grass  you  co-uld 
have  irregular  clumps  of  Ten-week  and 
Brompton  Stocks,  Petunias,  Pentstemons, 
Asters,  Lilium  auratum,  etc.  On  the  other 
side  oi  the  'border  next  the  Ramblers  you- 
could  have  clumps  of  the  same  sorts  of 
plants,  but  do  not  put  the  same  kinds  oppo¬ 
site  one  another.  The  Gladioli  could  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  planting  one  here  and  there 
along  that  border  in  places  where  the  foliage 
would  get  plenty  of  light,  or  you  could  plant 
them  in  clumps  for  effect.  You  will  now- 
have  two  borders  arranged  on  different  plans 
and  you  can  then  judge  which  style  you 
like  best  and  act  accordingly  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sea-son.  Borders  Nos.  3  and  4  might  be 
planted  with  Pelargoniums,  forming  a  bed 
on  either  side  of  that  arch  formed  bv  the 
shrub.  You  could  get  two  lines  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  the  centre  if  the  plants  are  not 
too  large,  leaving  room  for  an  edging  of 
Lobelia  on  either  side.  The  far  ends  of 
borders  Nos.  3  and  4  could  be  filled  with 
Japanese  Pinks  edged  with  Echeveria.  This 
would  again  give  you  some  variety.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  your  plan  there  is  a  narrow  border 
betweeni’border  No.  2  and  -the  grass- path  with 
a  few  Crimson  Ramblers  at  wide  intervals. 
This  might  be  used  for  a  line  of  Carnations, 
and  their  sea-green  foliage  would  show  up 
well  against  the  grass.  Border  No.  5  could 
be  planted  with  clumps  of  Nasturtium  majus 
between  the  Tea  Roses.  If  the  place  we  men¬ 
tion  for  the  border  Carnations  does  not  af¬ 
ford  sufficient  room  tfiev  might  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  border  No.  c;,  but  in  that  case  we 
should  have  the  Nasturtiums  placed  some¬ 
where  else,  as  they  would  keep  the  ground 
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too  much  shaded  for  the  Carnations.  They 
would,  of  course,  require  stakes  or  some 
other  form  of  support,  unless  you  had  a 
rookery  on  which  they  could  trail  down  over 
the  ledges.  There  are  other  ways  for  ar¬ 
ranging  the  plants  you  mention  which  could 
be  carried  out  in  other  years.  Not  only  is  ;it 
interesting  to  have  a  different  subject  every 
year,  but  a  fresh  arrangement  of  them  adds 
interest  to  the  garden.  We  shall  write  to 
the  correspondent  you  name  in  your  letter, 
and  the  correspondent  will  probably  write 
to  you.  We  do  not  give  the  addresses  of 
private  persons,  but  prefer  rather  to  let 
them  know  and  correspond  if  they  care  to. 
We  do  not  think  this  correspondent  would 
have  any  objections  to  you  pitying  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  garden. 

2833.  front  Garden  Facing:  North. 

Would  you  kindly  name  a  few  plants  that 

would  succeed  in  our  front  garden,  which 
looks  out  towards  the  north  and  does  not  get 
much  sun  or  none  at  all  in  winter.  ;(Con- 
stant  Reader,  Essex.) 

Perennial  plants,  as  a  rule,  succeed  much 
better  than  annuals  under  the  conditions  you 
name.  You  can,  however,  get  a  fairly  good 
display  from  perennials  if  the  place  is  other¬ 
wise  well  lighted  and  not  overhung  by  trees, 
nor  too  much  closed  An  by  walls  or  houses  on 
the  other  side.  Things  that  would  grow  and 
flower  there  are  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  S. 
Geum,  S.  cordifolia,  Woodruff,  Primulas, 
Polyanthus,  Doronioum,  Musk,  and  other 
kinds  of  Mimulus,  Wallflowers,  Evening 
Primroses,  Campanula  persiciifolia,  and 
several  bulbs,  such  as,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses 
and  Daffodils.  Do  not  crowd  them  too  closely 
together,  but  get  fair-sized  clumps  so  that 
each  will  get  a  proper  amount  of  light  with¬ 
out  laying  the  dwarf  ones  liable  to  be  shaded 
by  the  tall  ones. 

2834.  Sticking:  Sweet  Peas. 

I  have  a  row  of  Sweet  Peas  about  100  ft. 
long  close  to  a  barbed  wire  fence  7  ft.  high. 
Sticks  are  a  very  expensive  luxury,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  if  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  barbed  wire  can  be  utilised  in  any 
way  as  a  substitute.  Will  you  kindly  say? 
It  would  cost  about  five  shillings,  I  should 
think,  to  buy  sticks,  and  if  I  can  save 
this  amount  or  some  of  it  I  want  to  do  so. 
(S.  W.,  Herts.) 

The  wire  fence  will  answer  admirably  so 
far  as  the  Peas  are  concerned,  if  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  flowers  being  plucked  by 
people,  children  or  cattle  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence.  Wires  in  some  form  or  other  are 
often  used  for  supporting  Sweet  Peas  and 
garden  Peas.  As  soon  as  the  Peas  are  7  in. 
high  you  could,  perhaps,  get  some  short, 
twiggy  istioks,  if  only  1  ft.  in  height,  to 
place  against  the  Peas  and  .hold  them  up 
against  the  fence.  As  they  grow  they  will 
cling  more  or  less  to  the  wires  and  thus  sup¬ 
port  themselves.  Should  there  happen  to  be 
any  failure  on  spaces  of  the  fence  a  piece 
of  raffia  or  matting  to  tie  up  the  Peas  here 
and  there  would  answer  admirably.  After 
Sweet  Peas  have  attained  a  certain  height 
they  do  not  require  much  to  make  them  hold 
to  anything,  as  they  cling  to  one  another 
and  to  any  object  by  the  side  of  them. 

2835.  Dahlia  Cuttings. 

I  have  just  planted  some  Dahlia  cuttings 
in  the  garden  beds.  Should  they  be  covered 
over  with  pots  to  protect  them  from  the  cold 
winds?  I  have  uot  got  a  greenhouse.  (A. 
Donne,  Middlesex.) 

We  are  not  quite  sure  if  we  understand 
what  you  mean  'by  Dahlia  cuttings.  A  gar¬ 
dener  simply  means  pieces  out  off  and  not 
having  roots  when  he  speaks  of  cuttings. 
In  that  case  the  plants  could  scarcely  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  unless  .the  cuttings  have  a 
piece  of  the  old  tuber  attached  to  them.  In 
any  case  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  Dahlias  out 
in  the  open  ground  during  April,  as  you  may 
possibly  have  discovered  before  this  time. 


Dahlias  should  not  be  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground  until  the  first  week  of  June  at 
least.  They  are  ve*y  tender  subjects,  more 
especially  in  .the  spring  time,  and  a  very 
little  frost  is  liable  to  destroy  them.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  highly  necessary  to 
cover  the  plants  with  pots  or  something  else 
at  might  time,  but  you  should  not  keep  them 
in  the  dark.  When,  the  weather  is  in  any 
way  iavourable  during  the  clay  they  should 
be  exposed  to  light.  To  save  them,  from  the 
ill -effects  of  wind,  some  ever  green  branches 
stuck  in  on  'the  windy  side  would  afford  more 
shelter  .than  pots  stood  opposite  them.  At 
night  the  pots  should  be  right  over  them. 
Cuttings  of  Dahlia  tubers  just  beginning  to 
sprout  can  of  course  be  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
den  with  safety  during  April. 

2836.  Good  Points  of  Undressed  Car¬ 
nations  and  Picotees. 

I  should  'be  pleased  if  you  would  mention 
the  points  of  undressed  Carnations  and  Pico¬ 
tees  for  exhibition  purposes.  Should  each 
bloom  ‘be  shown  separately  with  its  own 
foliage?  (H.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

The  flowers  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
would  (first  of  all  be  judged  for  their  size  and 
fulness.  The  flowers  in  modern  Carnations 
should  be  from  2^  An.  to  3  in.  in  diameter. 
The  petals  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  the  flower  full  and  form  a  well  imbri¬ 
cated  ib loom.  If  they  were  too  numerous  the 
flower  would  look  lumpy  and  be  of  far  less 
value  for  exhibition  purposes  or  even  for 
good  taste  in,  the  matter  of  cut  flowers.  The 
petals  should  he  broad,  especially  the  outer 
ones,  and  well  rounded.  The  ground  colour 
should  be  pure  white  with  the  flakes  and 
stripes  running  inwards  from  the  edge  of 
clear  and  well-defined  colours.  Some  flowers 
are  .more  or  less  spotted,  but  florists  do  not 
like  spotting,  although  .lines  and  flakes  are 
permissible.  The  calyx  should  be  about  1  in. 
long  or  as  .near  that  as  possible,  firm  and 
opening  regularly,  not  bursting  down,  on  one 
side.  White  ground  P.icotees  should  have 
the  'same  qualities  as  already  mentioned  for 
Carnations  and  the  ground  must  be  pure 
white,  with  all  the  colouring  consisting  of 
a  heavy  or  light  edge  confined  to  the  margin. 
Self  coloured  Carnations  should  be  all  of 
one  colour  and  .have  that  clearly  defined  and 
uniform.  The  yellow  ground  Carnation  is 
governed  by  the  same  general  rules  as  the 
above.  The  ground  colour  should,  of  course, 
be  of  some  shade  of  yellow,  the  darker  the 
better,  and  if  it  is  a  fancy  yellow  ground 
any  number  of  lines  and  flakes  running  from 
the  edge  inwards  are  permissible,  but  the 
more  clearly  marked  and  decided  the  colours 
are  so  much  the  better.  The  yellow  ground 
Picotee,  as  'far  as  size  and  colour  is  con¬ 
cerned,  As  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  the 
white  ground  Piicotee,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  the  same  perfection  and  refine¬ 
ment  as  the  white  ground  Picotee.  Some  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  for  varieties  having  a  few 
lines  upon  them,  but  really  the  fewer  lines 
that  run  down  upon  the  petal  the  better. 
The  colour  other  than  yellow  should  really 
be  confined  to  the  margin  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  or  light  edging,  and  this  may  he  rose, 
scarlet  or  crimson.  The  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  .Society  gives  a  list  of  varieties 
that  are  admitted  to  be  yellow  ground  Piico<- 
fees,  and  another  list  which  are  regarded  as 
yellow  ground  fancy  Carnations.  This,  of 
course,  .is  conventional,  and  no  doubt  in  the 
near  future  we  shall  .have'  a  sufficient  number 
of  varieties  of  yellow  ground  Picotees  hav¬ 
ing  the  dark  colours  confined  entirely  to  the 
margin.  Then  the  older  sorts  that  are 
streaked  could  be  discarded.  You  will  thus 
•see  that  we  have  discussed  the  two  leading 
sections,  namely,  the  white  ground  and  the 
yellow  ground  Carnations  and  P.icotees. 
Whether  each  bloom  should  be  shown  with 
its  own  foliage  or  not  depends  largely  upon 
the  wording  of  the  schedule  and  the  custom 


of  different  societies.  As  a  rule,  however, 
people  like  to  see  foliage  An  company  with 
■undressed  flowers  of  Carnations.  The 
foliage  need  not  be  actually  the  same  as  the 
variety  shown,  as  some  people  would  decline 
to  cut  that  in  the  case  ot  rare  varieties.  The 
foliage  of  any  variety  would  suit  admirably. 
For  instance,  if  you  had  a  bed  of  unnamed 
seedlings  you  could  cut  the  foliage  of  that 
and  spare  your  named  varieties. 


ROSES. 

2837.  Manures  for  Roses. 

Thanks  for  your  answer  No.  2798  in  your 
issue  of  23th  ult.  But  will  you  pardon  me 
for  troubling  you  again?  (1)  If  the  kainit 
and  superphosphate  are  given  in  the  form 
of  a  dressing  (.not  in  liquid  form)  how  much 
should  be  applied  to  each  plant?  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  it  is  1  oz. 
to  four  plants,  but  surely  this  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rect.  (2)  “The  above  amounts  of  ammonia 
to  the  necessary  amount  of  water  would  be 
altogether  too  great,  so  'that  you  should  not 
apply  more  manure  to  the  plant  than  we  just 
suggested.”  This  appears  as  a  last  para¬ 
graph,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  some 
printers’  error,  or  does  it  mean  that  the  water 
should  be  increased  to  the  5  oz.  ?  (Poco, 
Middlesex.) 

(1)  We  are  aware  that  people  vary  greatly 
in  the  amount  of  kainiit  and  superphosphate 
which  they  would  apply  to  a  certain  area 
of  ground,  but  .some  people  seem  to  ignore 
.the  fact  that  plants  will  only  take  up  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  it,  however  much  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  'to  the  ground.  Instead  of  stating  that 
1  oz.  to  four  plants  should  be  the  amount  in 
a  dry  dressing  we  can  get  at  it  in  another 
way,  as  .it  depends  largely  upon  the  size  of 
the  plants  and  the  area  of  ground  which 
they  cover.  We  axe  presuming  the  plants 
are  in  the  open  ground.  One  ounce  to  the 
square  yard  of  ground  in  which  Roses  are 
growing  would  be  a  liberal  dressing,  and 
you  could  increase  this  to  2  ozs.  and  feel 
sure  that  you  had  given  as  much  as  the 
plants  could  take  up.  If  that  were  applied 
at  two  dressings  at  intervals  of  a  month  or 
two,  .the  first  application  would  be  becoming 
suitable  for  the  plants  while  the  other  was 
undergoing  the  change.  Both  kainit  and 
superphosphate  .may  be  applied  in  this  way. 
They  could  also  be  mixed  and  applied  at  the 
rate  of  3  l.bs.  per  square  rod,  which  would 
mean  an  area  of  305  sq.  yds.  (2)  You  would 
seem  to  have  got  confused  with  the  amount 
of  water  necessary  to  reach  the  roots  of 
plants  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  the 
amount  of  .manure.  There  .is  another  way  of 
expressing  what  we  mean.  For  instance,  if 
the  .ground  As  very  dry  you  should  first  of 
all  give  it  a  good  watering,  then  put  i  oz. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  a  gallon  of  water 
and  spread  that  over  a  yard  of  ground  once 
a  week,  and  that  would  be  a  liberal  dressing- 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  soon  undergoes  changes 
in  the  soil,  and,  like  nitrate  of  soda,  if  net 
utilised  by  the  plants,  soon  sinks  too  deeply 
in  the  soil  for  the  roots  of  plants  and  gets 
washed  away  in  the  drainage.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  advocate  weak  solutions  and 
often,  instead  of  a  heavy  dressing  at  an\ 
one  time.  If  you  care  to,  you  could  spread 
this  i;  oz.  over  a  square  yard  of  soil  and  then 
water  it  in. 


VEGETABLES. 

2  83  8.  Putting  Out  Tomato  Plants. 

I  have  some  good  plants  of  Tomatos  about, 
6  in.  high .  How  soon  can  I  put  them  out. 
I  could  have  some  in  a  border  and  some 
against  a  wall.  (J.  W.  Clark,  Kent. 

The  usual  time  for  planting  Tomatos  m 
the  open  air  is  at  the  end  of  May.  Some 
people  may  plant  earlier,  but  then  they  ta 
the  precaution  of  giving  them  shelter  t 
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there  were  any  necessity  for  it.  You  could 
probably  with  advantage  plant  against  a 
wall  before  the  end  of  May,  but  it  would  be 
safer  to  wait  till  the  end  of  that  month  be¬ 
fore  (planting  in  the  open  border.  You 
should  also  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the 
weather  for  the  time  being,  as  a  few  days 
often  means  a  deal  of  difference. 


FRUIT. 

2839-  Pruning  The  Loganberry. 

What  is  the  best  time  and  method  of  prun¬ 
ing  the  Loganberry  to  get  the  best  results. 
My  plants  are  now  6  ft.  long  and  not  bushy 
like  they  were  last  year.  How  much  should 
I  shorten  them,  and  should  I  do  anything  to 
last  year’s  ones?  (R.  Bullen,  Hants.) 

You  may  treat  the  Loganberry  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  you  would  a  Rasp-berry. 
The  short  stems  which  did  not  flower  last 
year  might  very  well  be  cut  away,  leaving 
the  others  full  length  or  merely  cutting  off 
the  weak  and  badly  ripened  tips.  They 
should  fruit  with  you  this  year.  These  stems 
will  require  supporting,  and  they  may  be 
supported  in  a  variety  of  ways  just  like  the 
Raspberry.  Probably  your  most  convenient 
way  would  be  to  put  a  stake  to  each  cane,  be¬ 
cause  it  should  be  as  much  exposed  to  light 
as  possible,  to  get  the  largest  number  of 
"flowering  and  fruiting  branches. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2840.  Carnations  Stunted  and  Dying. 

Some  of  my  Carnations  in  the  open  ground 
are  in  a  very  'bad  way.  They  are  stunted 
and  seem  dying.  The  leaves  are  pale  and 
have  lost  their  green  colour,  especially  near 
the  ground.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  or 
what  I  am  to  do.  Would  the  snow  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  'it?  The  frost  was  not  at 
all  severe,  and  I  can  hardly  think  it  was 
that.  (T.  Potter,  Kent.) 

Judging  from  your  (description  of  the  Car¬ 
nations  we  should  think  they  are  attacked  by 
eelwofm,  but  you  might  .have  sent  a  speci¬ 
men  for  our  inspection.  Eelworms  are  micro¬ 
scopic  in  size  and  get  inside  the  plants  by 
means  of  the  roots  as  a  rule.  They  fre¬ 
quently  get  imported  in  soil,  manure  or 
water.  To  save  the  rarer  varieties  you  could 
take  off  the  healthy  tops  and  root  them  in 
sandy  soil  in  pots  stood  in  a  cold  frame. 
We  should  then  advise  you  to  dig  up  all 
those  that  are  evidently  past  remedy  and 
burn  them.  To  disinfect  the  soil  it  would 
be  well  worth  your  while  to  give  the  ground 
a  good  sprinkling  with  “  Vaporite  ”  or 
“  Kilogrub,”  digging  it  in  6  in.  deep. 
Around  the  other  plrnits  you  could  make 
holes  with  a  stick  and  put  about  an  ounce 
of  “Vaporite”  into  four  or  six  of  such  holes. 
This  might  help  to  save  those  that  are  not 
vet  past  remedy.  Next  autumn  when  potting 
up  the  layers  it  would  be  worth  while  to  use 
some  of  these  insecticides  in  the  potting  soil, 
because  it  would  then  become  disinfected  if 
it  happened  to  be  infested  with  eelworms 
and  the  latter  would  be  unable  to  get  into 
the  roots  of  the  Carnations. 


NAMES  OF  PLANT8. 

(J.  C.  Scammell)  Asclepias  curassavica. 

(J.  E.  S.)  The  white  flower  is  Dendrobium 
formosum,  if  the  stems  are  as  thick  as  the 
finger;  if  only  as  thick  as  a  pencil  it  is  D. 
infundibulum ;  2,  Lycaste  Skinneri. 

(A.  M.  T.)  1.  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno ;  2, 
Pulmonaria  officinalis ;  3,  Vinca  major  ele- 
gantissima  ;  4,  Aubretia  deVoidea  Leicht- 
ltiruii;  5,  Sedum  acre  aureum ;  6,  Sedum 
glaucum. 

(C.  Wilson)  r,  Viburnum  T-inus ;  2,  Cy- 
donia  japonica ;  3,  Amelanchier  canadensis 
(Snowy  Mesipilus)  ;  4,  Ribes  sanguineum  ;  5, 
Ribes  sanguineum  pallidum. 


(C.  W.)  1,  Cybisus  fragrans ;  2,  Coronilla 
glauca ;  3,  Gasterra  verrucosa ;  4,  Acacia 
Drummondii ;  5,  Oxalis  cernua. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wis¬ 
bech. — Special  List  of  Dahlias,  Carnations, 
Canmas,  Begonias,  Summer-flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Bedding  Plants,  etc. 

uEES,  Limited,  Wapping,  Liverpool. — 
Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Carnations^  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants,  etc. 
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Primroses  and  Auriculas 


's—  At  Westminster. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  Society  was  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  R.H.S.,  at  Vin¬ 
cent  Square,  Westminster,  on  the  28th 
ult.  The  day  was  exceedingly  wet  and 
unpropitious  for  the  occasion,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
visitors  during  the  afternoon,  and  if  it 
had  been  a  dry  day  the  Hall  would  have 
been  uncomfortably  crowded.  The  Auri¬ 
culas  were  much  the  same  as  in  former 
years,  but,  if  anything,  the  alpine  section 
preponderated  and  had  a  very  charming 
effect  on  account  of  the  bright  colours  of 
the  flowers.  The  Primroses  and  Polyan¬ 
thuses  in  many  cases  had  been  dug  out  of 
the  ground  after  they  had  been  buried 
under  a  greater  or  less  depth  of  snow, 
but  they  were  wonderfully  fresh  consider¬ 
ing  that  very  uncommon  accident  at  the 
end  of  April. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great 
Bookham,  Surrey,  took  the  leading  place 
for  a  collection  of  twenty-four  show  Auri¬ 
culas.  The  green-edged  section  was  re¬ 
presented  by  Prince  Charming,  the  grey 
edge  by  A.  Barter  and  Abbe  Liszt,  the 
white  edge  by  Heather  Bell,  Eucharis 
and  Acme,  all  very  charming  varieties, 
while  the  seifs  were  represented  by  the 
splendid  new  Harrison  Weir,  Favourite, 
and  Queen  of  Spain.  The  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  took  the 
second  place  here. 

For  twelve  show  Auriculas  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  again  took  the  lead,  followed  by 
Mr.  William  Smith,  Bishop's  Stortford, 
For  six  show  Auriculas  J.  T.  Bennet-Poe, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Downes),  29, 
Ashley  Place,  S.W.,  took  the  lead,  as  he 
did  in  the  class  for  four  show  Auriculas. 
Fine  varieties  were  Miss  Barnett,  Miss 
Prim,  Mrs.  Phillips  and  Abraham  Barker. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
C.  Blick),  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent, 
had  the  best  green-edged  Auricula  in 
The  Sirdar,  and  Mr.  William  Smith  had 
the  best  white-edged  variety  in  Stately. 

For  many  years  past  Mr.  Douglas  has 
been  strong  in  alpine  Auriculas,  and  on 
this  occasion  took  the  lead  for  twenty-four 
varieties,  showing  Phyllis  Douglas, 
Rover,  Rosie  Morn,  Mrs.  Markham, 
General  Buller,  and  Jacoby,  all  very  fine 
varieties.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  by  Mar¬ 
tin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  in  this  order.  Mr.  Douglas  also 
took  the  lead  for  twelve  alpine  Auriculas, 
and  was  followed  by  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Esq. 

In  the  group  for  Primroses  and  Poly¬ 


anthuses,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Rowledge,  F  arnham,  Surrey, 
who  was  followed  by  Mr.  John  Crook, 
The  Avenue,  Camberley,  Surrey.  These 
were  a  very  fine  strain,  showing  great 
variety  of  colour  and  looked  well,  al¬ 
though  they  had  been  dug  out  of  the 
snow. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
group  of  Primulas  and  Auriculas,  show¬ 
ing  a  number  of  beautiful  species  includ¬ 
ing  the  orange  coloured  Primula  cock- 
burniana.  He  also  had  the  best  twelve 
Primulas,  including  in  this  lot  P.  fron- 
dosa,  P.  rosea,  P.  Veitchi  and  other  types. 

JWslcuUs. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  perfection  to 
which  the  florist’s  Auricula  has  been 
brought,  new  varieties  continue  to  appear, 
showing  improvements  upon  old  kinds, 
or  different  colours,  or  plants  with 
stronger  constitution.  A  very  distinct  and 
charming  one  was  Harrison  Weir,  being 
a  scarlet  coloured  self  Auricula  belong¬ 
ing,  of  course,  to  the  show  type. 
Amongst  the  alpines  Phyllis  Douglas  had 
a  cream  centre  with  maroon  body  colour 
and  light  purple  edge.  Another  very 
handsome  alpine  was  Mrs.  James  Doug¬ 
las  with  a  cream  centre,  dark  maroon 
body  colour  and  bright  purple  edge. 
These  three  were  raised  by  and  exhibited 
in  the  stands  of  Mr.  James  Doug¬ 
las.  A  very  handsome  alpine  was  The 
Idol,  with  a  gold  centre,  blackish- 
maroon  body  colour  and  crimson  edge. 
This  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Taylor.  Another  new  alpine  was  Miss 
Audrey  Campbell  with  gold  centre, 
bronzy  maroon  body  colour  and  old  gold 
edge.  This  was  shown  by  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esq.  All  of  the  above  are  acqui¬ 
sitions  to  their  respective  classes. 


A  New  Soap  Tree. 

The  nut-shaped  hulls  surrounding  the 
seed  in  the  fruit  of  the  Sapindus  muko- 
rosse,  an  oi*namental  tree  some  fifty  feet 
high,  contains,  it  has  been  recently  found, 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  soapy 
matter,  or  saponine.  Its  cleansing  powers 
are  said  to  be  superior  to  any  manufac¬ 
tured  soap. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Lecturing  on  April  28th,  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  on  the  11  Profession  of 
Landscape  Gardening,”  Mr.  E.  White  re¬ 
marked  that  in  Germany  the  subject  is  an 
important  one  in  all  public  and  horti¬ 
cultural  schools,  chiefly  that  of  Potsdam. 
In  France  the  central  institution  is  the 
Ecole  Nationale  d’Horticulture,  in  Ver¬ 
sailles.  It  is  also  taught  in  Austria.  The 
United  States  affords  the  model  prece¬ 
dent,  for  here  the  subject  of  landscape 
gardening  is  considered  a  very  serious 
one,  and  the  subject  is  found  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  most  of  the  leading  Universi¬ 
ties,  especially  that  of  Harvard,  whose 
course  includes  the  Principles  of  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening,  Elementary  Botany, 
Experimental  Physics,  Phisiography,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Geology,  Principles  of  Design  in 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  etc.  The  lack  of 
similar  facilities  in  England  is  a  matter 
for  comment,  and  should  demand  the  at¬ 
tention  of  educational  authorities  here. 
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Fruit  Growing 


11.  Nectarines  and  Peaches 


for  Amateurs. 


f  Continued,  front  p.  ico.J 


I  think  it  will  be  better  to  deal  with 
these  together  than  separately  as  the 
treatment  for  Nectarines  is  similar  to  that 
which  suits  Peaches.  At  the  end  of  these 
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notes  on  Nectarines  and  Peaches  a  list 
will  be  given  of  those  varieties  most  suit¬ 
able  for  outdoor,  and  indoor  culture. 

Both  kinds  of  fruits  are  valuable. 
With  good  culture  a  young  tree,  trained 
against  a  wall,  gives  a  return  to  the  value 
of  about  one  pound  the  second  year  from 
date  of  planting,  and  as  the  best  trained 
trees  for  planting  purposes  only  cost  five 
shillings  each,  a  good  sum  of  money  may 
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Wall  Wired:  A,  wooden  peg ;  B,  iron 
spike  with  “  eye  ”  driven  in  wooden  peg 
A,  between  courses  of  bricks  to  fasten  the 
wires  to. 

be  realised  in  a  short  time  from  a  wall 
about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  eight 
feet  high  if  the  trees  are  grown  for 
market  purposes.  And  for  purely  home 


consumption  both  kinds  are  amongst  the 
fruits  of  highest  merit.  I  wonder  why 
they  are  not  more  generally  grown  by 
amateurs.  I  feel  sure  it  is  because  they 
fear  they  are  not  equal  to  the  demand 
made  of  them  as  regards  the  necessary 
treatment. 

Not  long  since  a  gentleman — an  en¬ 
thusiastic  amateur  gardener-brought  to 
me  a  branch  of  a  Peach  tree  in  full 
flower.  Pie  wanted  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
correct  treatment,  how  to  disbud,  etc.  It 
is  during  the  early  stages  of  growth  each 
year  that  the  trees  go  wrong  through  lack 
of  timely  attention,  and  then,  when  a 
thicket  of  young  shoots  appears  in  the 
summer  the  amateur  gives  up  the  case 
as  hopeless. 

My  advice  is,  plant  healthy  trees  in 
suitable  positions,  and  be  diligent  in  their 
treatment  from  the  time  the  buds  expand 


Lean-to  House:  A,  trees  on  back  wall ;  B, 
trees  on  curved  wire  trellises ;  C,  path; 
D,  border. 


until  the  fruits  mature.  The  general 
work  required  is  not  hard  and  laborious, 
but  it  is  exacting  at  certain  times  ;  but, 
then,  the  splendid  crops  of  luscious 
Nectarines  and  Peaches  warrant  the  close 
attention  necessary  at  certain  stages  for 
their  production. 

Growing  the  Trees  on  Outside  Walls. 

Walls  facing  south,  south-east,  and 
south-west,  are  the  most  suitable  for  trees 
in  the  open  air.  The  border  should  be 
duly  prepared  by  excavating  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  about  two  feet,  and  refilling  the 
hole  with  clinkers  or  broken  bricks,  to 
secure  drainage,  and  some  good  fibrous 
turf  from  an  upland  pasture,  if  possible, 
and  a  bushel  of  old  mortar  rubbish  to 
each  station  for  a  tree.  The  drainage 
material  should  be  put  in  to  a  depth  of 
about  nine  inches,  the  hole  measuring 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  six  inches 
wide.  See, Fig.  i. 

A  firm  rooting  medium  is  essential  as 
it  is  advisable  to  grow  hard  wood,  and 
not  thick  unripe  shoots.  Therefore  use 
the  new  compost  in  a  rather  dry  state  so 
that  it  can  bo  well  trodden  down,  as  if  it 


was  very  moist  treading  would  do  harm. 

To  allow  for  future  settlement  of  the 
soil  put  in  the  new  compost  four  inches 
higher  than  the  surrounding  ground  level. 

Wiring  the  Wall. 

If  wires  are  fixed  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  wall  surface  less  labour  will 


Lean-to  House:  A,  trees  on  back  wall;  B, 

bush  trees  in  front;  C,  path;  D,  border. 

be  necessary  each  year  in  dealing  with  the 
young  shoots,  and  the  mortar  between  the 
joints  will  not  be  broken  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  shoots  were  nailed  in  position. 
First  make  small  holes  at  the  top  of  the 
wall,  the  bottom,  and  half  way  up,  and 
drive  in  wooden  plugs,  into  the  plugs 
drive  some  galvanised  iron  spikes  with 
eyes,  and  through  the  latter  pass  the 
wires  and  fasten  them  securely.  The 
wires  should  be  7  inches  apart.  See 
Fig.  2. 

Planting. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  have  fallen  off  the  young 
trees,  plant  the  latter,  being  careful  not 
to  allow  the  roots  to  become  very  dry 
through  undue  exposure  to  the  air.  F rom 
the  third  week  in  October  to  the  middle 
of  December  is  a  good  time  to  plant,  but 
the  trees  should  be  got  in  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  first  week  in  November  if 
the  condition  of  the  soil  is  suitable. 


Ground  Floor  of  House:  A,  border  for 
back  wall  trees;  B,  ivire  trellises  fixed 
Straight  across  front  border ;  C,  -path, 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

•  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

— Gray. 
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Sweet  of  the  'JJeat. 

Now  comes  the  hour  of  hours, 

The  young  year's  happy  play-time, 
When,  kissing  buds  to  flowers, 

The  sun  brings  in  the  May-time  ; 

When  Earth  like  Heaven  is  starred, 

And  Love  goes  singing  through  her ; 
When  every  bird’s  a  bard 
And  every  bee  a  wooer. 

Away,  East  Wind,  away ! 

Too  long  thy  reign  has  lingered, 

Come,  West  Wind,  fresh  and  gay, 
Rose-lipped  and  dewy-fingered  1 
Come,  for  the  skylark’s  pipe 
Calls  out  the  skylark  dancer ; 

Leaves  laugh,  “The  time  is  ripe!  ” 

And  nuptial  nests  give  answer. 

Now  all  Earth’s  life  is  Love’s ; 

Now,  to  a  peal  of  bluebells, 

\oung  hearts  may  pair  like  doves, 

And  sunbeams  wed  with  dew-bells. 
Sing,  sing,  whate'er  has  sighed ! 

Spring  rules  and  all  things  know  it, 

For  every  flower’s  a  bride, 

And  every  bird  a  poet. 

— S.  Gertrude  Ford. 
in  the  “Daily  News.” 


A  Plant  for  a  Hot  Dry  Position. 

In  most  gardens  we  find  these  arid  and 
almost  hopeless  spots  in  which  few  plants 
will  do  anything  but  languish,  at  least 
summer  flowering  plants,  for  we  must 
never  overlook  the  fact  that  such  spots 
may  often  be  turned  to  very  beautiful 
effect  for  spring  display.  But  now,  for 
summer  flowering  try  Hunnemannia 
fumariaefolia,  and  the  reason  I  can  so 
strongly  recommend  it  for  a  parched  sun- 
smitten  spot  is  the  testimony  of  m3'  kindly 
but  unknown  Transvaal  correspondent. 
He  writes  :“From  July  1st  to  date  (Feb. 
28th)  twelve  inches  of  rain  instead  of 
thirty.  You  can  guess  the  state  of  our 
gardens.  The  flowering  plant  that  stood 
it -best  was  the  Hunnemannia,  seed  of 
which  you  sent  me — more  sun  more 
flowers  from  it.”  And  this  when  Dahlias, 
Incarvilleas,  Potatos  and  even  “Mealies” 
were  failures,  for  my  correspondent  adds 
“The  natives  will  not  reap  a  Mealie.” 
This  Hunnemannia  is  one  of  the  Poppy 
tribe,  and  biennial,  but  it  is  one  that 
responds  to  annual  treatment  in  that  it 
will  flower  the  first  year  from  seed  sown 
early  enough  in  the  season.  It  is  not  un¬ 
like  an  Eschscholtzia,  and  my  experience 
of  it  is  that  it  is  better  with  a  long  period 
of  growth  before  flowering,  but  is  not 
hardy  enough  to  stand  a  winter  without 
protection. 

Rose  Planting. 

Sometimes  we  are  very  glad  to  profit  by 
the  kindly  provision  of  certain  large 
growers,  and,  when  the  important  matter 
of  Rose  planting  has  been  postponed  be¬ 
yond  all  reasonable  time,  purchase  a  few 
plants  in  pots.  For  these  we  can  still 
venture  to  establish,  planting  them  almost 
as  they  leave  the  pot.  Mind,  I  am  not 
recommending  this  method  by  any  means, 
I  would  infinitely  rather  the  roots  were 
properly  spread  out,  but  w'here  the  Rose 
bushes  are  planted  for  the  present  season 
it  answers  the  purpose,  and  I  have  known 
such  Roses  to  succeed  well  even  during 
their  first  season. 

Some  Excellent  Plants  for  the  Summer 
Garden. 

An  edging,  especially  a  double  or 
triple  line,  of  Gazania  splendens  is  a  gor¬ 
geous  sight  of  rich  and  intense  orange. 
The  flower  is  curiously  like  a  Marigold, 
the  real  old-fashioned  single  Pot  Mari¬ 
gold  (Calendula),  and  yet  how  different ! 
Where  one  is  coarse  and  weedy  the  other 
is  delicately  and  charmingly  beautiful, 
refined  and’  choice.  The  bright  orange 
petals,  the  rings  of  white  eyes,  the  deep 
centre,  all  make  for  a  rich  and  gorgeous 
disnlay.  The  foliage,  too,  is  of  a  good 
type,  and  the  white  undersides  of  the 
leaves  add  to  the  decorative  effect. 
It  flowers  almost  continuously.  In  early 
December  last  year,  after  flowering  for 
months  the  plants  were  crowded  with 
sturdy  buds.  But,  alas,  they  are  not 
hardy.  I  had  read  that  they  would  sur¬ 
vive  in  light  dry  soil,  but  experience 


taught  me  that  even  a-  cold  house  is  not 
always  sufficient,  for  out  of  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  well  rooted  cuttings  ninety  per  cent, 
succumbed  to  the  severe  weather  during 
the  early  year.  However,  even  three  or 
four  plants  will  yield  ample  material  for 
cuttings  later  on,  for  it  is  quite  wonder¬ 
ful  how  you  can  apply  the  old  adage 
“  Cut  and  come  again  ”  to  them.  Of 
course  the  plants  can  be  reared  from  seed, 
and  nowadays  there  are  hybrid  forms 
with  greatly  varied  colouring,  but  I  doubt 
if  one  of  these  outrivals,  or  even  rivals, 
the  good  old  favourites,  G.  splendens  and 
G.  rigens. 

Another  plant  I  have  had  in  my  mind 
for  some  time  to  speak  of  is  the  double 
flowered  Lobelia  erinus,  the  specific  name 
being  Kathleen  Mallard.  It  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  novelty  now,  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  some  few  seasons,  but  it  is  a  capital 
plant,  and  by  no  means  to  be  left  out  of 
the  reckoning  as  a  subject  for  the  summer 
garden.  But  how  shall  we  use  it  ?  Any 
way  and  every  way  but  as  an  edging  to 
the  orthodox  bedding  plants,  for  that  way 
has  been  done  to  death  these  twenty  years. 
For  small  beds  it  is  charming  alone,  and 
makes  a  daintily  charming  mass  of  blue ; 
and  if  we  choose  we  can  make  it  a  carpet 
subject,  and  plant  to  grow  through  it 
and  above  it  white  Antirrhinums, 
Plumbago  capensis,  or  if  we  have 
them  already  planted  we  may,  when 
the  time  comes,  establish  this  Lobelia 
among  the  white  Gladiolus  known 
as  The  Bride.  Then,  again,  it  is 
a  capital  plant  to  introduce  among  taller 
subjects  when  tubs  and  vases  are  to  be 
filled  with  mixed  plants,  for  it  tastefully 
fringes  and  overhangs  the  edges.  It  is 
good  too,  and  very  good,  as  a  hanging 
subject  in  the  conservatory,  and  by  no 
means  least  is  it  to  be  commended  for 
window  boxes. 

Annuals  for  Late  Sowing. 

In  many  gardens,  especially  during  this 
backward  spring,  seed  sowing  has  been 
postponed.  There  are  some  annuals  that 
are  particularly  useful  for  sowing  thus 
late,  and  among  them  are  the  Ipomoea. 
Beautiful  flowering  plants  these,  and  such 
grand  varieties  as  I.  hederacea  imperialis, 
especially  the  strain  known  as  Mikado, 
are  worthy  the  best  quarters  we  can  give 
them,  while  good  strains  of  our  old 
favourite,  the  Major  Convolvulus,  are 
equally  useful.  I  often  think  we  might 
make  a  far  more  prominent  and  important 
use  of  these  fine  climbing  plants  than 
we  do.  But  I  must  pass  on  to  other  sub¬ 
jects.  The  M esembry anthemum s ,  like  the 
Ipdmoeas,  rejoice  in  some  warm  sunny 
aspect.  They  are  delightful  for  some 
bright  ledge  in  the  rock  garden.  I  can¬ 
not  quite  say  as  an  edging  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  bedding  scheme  because  they  scarcely 
remain  in  flower  long  enough,  but  few 
edgings  are  more  effective  while  at  their 
full  beauty.  Zinnias  may  be  sown  thus 
late,  also  Mignonette.  Tagetes,  and 


Nigella. 


F.  Norfolk. 
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-  Sweet  Peas  - 


THAT  SCORCH. 


Undoubtedly  more  Sweet  Peas  are  sown 
in  March  than  at  any  other  season. 

Nothing  is  more  disappointing  when 
one  has  made  great  efforts  both  in  cul¬ 
ture  and  manure,  and  produced  splendid 
growth  with  abundance  of  flowers  of  fine 
size  and  colour,  than  to  see  the  major  por¬ 
tion  spoilt  by  scorching. 

It  is  odd  that  some  kinds  are  so  prone 
to  do  this ;  unfortunately  those  that  have 
the  greatest  tendency  are  those  that  have 
high  colour  and  are  much  sought  after, 
especially  for  decorative  purposes. 

Amongst  the  many  kinds  I  have  grown 
I  find  Scarlet  Gem  and  Henry  Eckford 
the  greatest  offenders,  although  some 
others  have  the  same  tendency  in  a  less 
degree. 

For  many  years  I  have  given  much 
attention  to  their  culture,  and  can  go 
back  25  years,  when  I  selected  out  of 
Scarlet  Invincible  a  bright  one  which  was 
afterwards  sent  out  by  one  of  the  leading 
seed  firms.  In  this  I  found  the  same  ten¬ 
dency,  and  although  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  Sweet  Pea  we  appear  to  be  as 
ignorant  of  the  cause  as  ever.  I 
should  be  grateful  if  some  of  these  ex¬ 
perts  in  raising  could  solve  this  question. 
Here  is  a  subject  for  those  interested  to 
discuss  in  your  paper. 

With  an  evil  arises  the  question  how  to 
combat  it.  Shading  is  the  answer  to  this, 
and  to  how  many  of  the  best  colours  in 
their  most  delicate  tints  this  has  to  be 
done,  apart  from  those  that  scorch.  To 
those  that  make  a  hobby  of  exhibiting 
them  labour  is  not  of  much  importance, 
but  to  amateurs  this  has  to  be  studied  ; 
and  to  put  on  and  remove  shading  is 
troublesome,  and  many  amateurs  cannot 
do  this. 

Having  to  study  labour  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  large  garden,  I  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  this  expense,  although  I 
grew  Scarlet  Gem  and  Henry  Eckford 
from  the  first.  After  trying  various  posi¬ 
tions,  I  resolved  to  try  sowing  them  where 
some  high  trees  stood  at  a  distance  on  the 
south-west  side.  This  prevented  them  from 
scorching  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 

To  shade  them  from  morning  sun,  from 
8  o'clock  till  12,  I  stood  tall  evergreen 
branches  at  a  distance,  thus  shading  them 
till  12  o’clock.  These  branches  answered 
for  near  on  a  fortnight,  when  they  gave 
way  for  a  fresh  lot.  In  this  way  for  two 
years  we  had  abundance  of  bloom  of  the 
very  best  colour.  There  are  many  diffi¬ 
culties  in  using  canvas,  the  wind  amongst 
others. 

I  am  under  an  impression  they  scorch 
more  in  some  places  than  others,  and  that 
where  the  air  is  damp.  I  have  observed 
the  sun  does  not  affect  them  before  8 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  even  in  the  hot¬ 
test  weather. 

Let  me  suggest  sowing  where  they  have 
partial  shade,  as  above  stated.  It  is  quite 
useless  trying  to  grow  them  well  under 
the  shade  of  trees.  May  I  ask  if  any 
reader  has  tried  growing  under  north 
walls  ?  Con. 

- +++ - 

The  Strawberry  is  the  first  fruit  of  the 
year  to  ripen. 


Rosemary. 

Rosemary,  which  has  gone  out  of  favour 
in  these  later  times,  was  in  the  olden  days 
an  evergreen  praised  by  the  poets,  woven 
into  garlands  at  weddings,  while  sprigs 
of  it  were  carried  at  funerals. 


The  Dead  Rose. 

Still  in  the  garden,  stately  and  lone, 

The  ghost  of  the  dead  queen  sits  on  her 
throne, 

Shrivelled  and  sere,  with  her  mantle  un¬ 
furl’d, 

While  her  sweet  bloom  is  blown  down  the 
winds  of  the  world. 

Now  divorced  from  the  sun,  unredeem’d 
by  the  dew, 

Love’s  outcast,  yet  dear  to  the  lovers  she 
knew, 

For  love  that  hath  fed  on  the  sweets  of 
her  breath 

Keeps  the  soul  of  the  Rose  that  it  cannot 
know  death. 

Its  bloom  on  the  winds  of  the  world  may 
depart, 

But  love  shrines  the  soul  of  the  Rose  in 
its  heart. 

J.  C.  M.  Duncan. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  mast 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *he  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
follr  wing  date  of  issue.vEntries  received  later 
thin  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
aie  too  long,  anJ  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “R.  Thatcher”  for  the  article  on 
“  How  to  Cultivate  Achimenes,”  page  310. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “A.  Y.  M.,”  for  the  article 
on  “Bare  Walls  in  the  Greenhouse”;  and 
another  to  “  J.  M.  Stevens”  for  the  article  on 
“  Echeveria,”  page  312. 


Window  Gardening. 

A  window  gay  with  flowers  during  the 
bright  days  of  summer  is  a  pleasing  and 
refreshing  sight,  not  only  to  the  inmates: 
of  the  home,  but  to  every  passer-by.  Hap¬ 
pening  to  pass  through  a  rather  mean 
street  in  the  outskirts  of  a  little  town  to¬ 
day,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  the 
windows  of  almost  every  house  filled  with 
,  pots  containing  for  the  most  part  vigorous 
looking  Geraniums  that  had  evidently 
been  raised  from  cuttings.  What  a  vast 
amount  of  pleasure  these  sturdy  rows  of 
fast-growing-  shoots  will  give  when  the 
flower  buds  unfold  and  the  dull  surround¬ 
ings  are  brightened  for  a  space  with  glow¬ 
ing  trusses  of  scarlet !  Here  is  a  kind  of 
gardening  that  all  can  indulge  in,  a; 
source  of  joy  available  to  everyone.  If 
the  reader  has  never  tried  window  gar¬ 
dening,  perhaps  this  spring  he  will  be¬ 
gin.  There  is  a  distinct  fascination  about 
it.  Few  living  things  respond  more  to 
loving  care  or  provide  more  enjoyment 
than  suitable  window  plants. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  must  be 
attended  to  in  order  to  have  success  in 
window  gardening.  The  soil  must  be 
suitable,  the  plants  selected  must  also  be 
suitable,  a  sufficient  sunnly  of  air,  light 
and  moisture  must  be  provided,  and  dur¬ 
ing  growth  watering  must  be  done  with 
attention  and  intelligence. 

The  soil  should  be  so  compounded  as 
to  form  a  mixture  which,  when  well 
drained,  will  hold  moisture  and  retain 
air.  This  is  secured  by  using  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  Loam,  as  most  people  know, 
is  a  natural  mixture  of  clay  and  sand, 
and  is  therefore  not  so  close  and  heavy 
as  clay  or  as  light  and  porous  as  sand. 
The  addition  of  the  leaf-mould  increases 
the  soil’s  power  of  holding  water.  In 
filling  boxes  or  pots  with  this  compost  it 
is  most  important  to  cover  the  bottoms 
with  broken  flower  pots,  to  facilitate  drain¬ 
age.  If  boxes  are  used,  holes  must  be 
made  in  the  bottom  for  the  escape  of 
superfluous  water,  as  the  spaces  in  the 
soil  must  be  kept  filled  with  air  to  secure 
healthy  root  action. 

If  perennials  are  used,  such  as  Be¬ 
gonias,  a  fresh  potting  must  be  given 
when  the  plants  re-start  growth  in  the 
spring.  In  watering,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overdo  it.  No  rules  can  .be  given, 
as  each  kind  of  plant  requires  its  own 
particular  treatment,  but  a  little  observa¬ 
tion  will  soon  give  one  the  proper  clue. 

With  regard  to  light,  leaves  have  the 
power  of  setting  themselves  in  the  best 
position  to  catch  the  greatest  amount  of 
sunshine,  so  that  when  you  find  that  the 
backs  of  the  leaves  are  all  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  interior  of  the  room  there  is 
no  sense  in  turning  the  pots  around,  as 
the  leaves  will  re-arrange  themselves  to 
take  up  the  same  position  as  before.  In 
the  leaves  all  the  “organic”  food  of  the 
plant  is  made,  and  it  can  only  be  made 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  hence  the 
saving  power  of  the  leaves  to  turn  their 
upper  or  receiving  surface  so  as  to  catch 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  starch-making 
force  carried  in  the  rays  of  light  that 
reach  the  window. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that  in. 
order  to  induce  a  bushv  growth  and  an 
increased  production  of  flowers  the  growth 
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Trachymene  caerulea,  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


-  An  Uncommon  Umbellifer  - 

^ -  (Trachymene  caerulea). 


mf  the  leading  shoot  must  be  stopped  at 
the  proper  season,  but  this  and  other  de¬ 
tails  of  culture  will  be  best  learned  by 
experience. 

Lastly,  as  to .  the  kinds  of  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  window  gardening,  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  recommended  to  the  begin¬ 
ner: — Geraniums  (Henry  Jacoby,  Mrs. 
Pollock  and  the  Ivy-leaved),  Begonias 
(single  and  double  varieties),  Fuchsias, 
Pinks  and  Carnations.  Of  annuals,  Nas¬ 
turtium  (Tom  Thumb  varieties),  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Aster  Victoria  and  Mignon¬ 
ette  are  good.  These,  if  sown  in  April, 
will  give  a  good  display  during  midsum¬ 
mer.  In  selecting  varieties  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  colours  either  to  match 
or  effectually  contrast  with  one  another. 
Attention,  too,  must  be  given  to  arrange¬ 
ments,  if  two  or  more  plants  with  differ¬ 
ing  habits  be  used. 

F.  J.  Earls. 
- - 

A  Splendid  Dwarf  .  . 

Anemone. 

I  — 

Except  for  the  name,  the  plant  we  have 
in  mind  is  a  great  desideratum.  It  is  a 
lovely  spring  flower,  but  the  most  daring 
poet  could  not  rave  about  Anemone  angu- 
losa  lilacina  grandiflora.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse,  we  cannot  think  of  a  neat  sub¬ 
stitute.  “  The  large-flowered  lilac-coloured 
angled  Wind-flower”  is,  if  anything,  even 
worse  than  the  Latin. 

The  species  to  which  this  variety  be¬ 
longs  is  closely  allied  to  the  common  He- 
patica,  which  is,  of  course,  a  native  plant. 
Anemone  angulosa  comes  to  us  from  East 
Europe,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Hepatica  by  Linnaeus.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  much  finer  plant.  The  flowers  and 
foliage  are  twice  the  size,  bur  the  height 
is  rarely  more  than  8  or  9  inches.  Re¬ 
quiring  similar  treatment,  at  the  same 
:ime  the  angulosa  varieties  enjoy  a  more 
generous  share  of  sunshine.  The  flowers 
ire  produced  from  February  to  April  or 
day,  and  not  until  the  last  batch  of  blos¬ 
soms  are  fading  do  the  leaves  begin  to 
ippear.  Quite  25  ins.  across  are  the 
tlooms  of  the  variety  under  notice,  with 
i  double  row  of  strong,  broad  “petals.” 
t  is,  however,  in  the  colour  that  the  chief 
harm  lies.  There  are  many  shades  of 
;  ilac  in  the  flower  world,  but  few  so  deli- 
ate  and  pure  as  that  found  in  the  flowers 
>f  this  beautiful  spring  border  or  rock 
ilant.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  plants 
ost  half-a-crown  each.  They  may  be 
tad  at  much  cheaper  rates  now.  There 
re  white  and  rose  coloured  forms,  but 
pe  may  be  forgiven  the  suggestion  that 
he  tvpical  blue  shades  are  by  far  the 
lost  beautiful.  Seeds  are  easily  managed, 
ut  must  be  sown  immediately,  or  al- 
owed  to  fall  and  germinate  around  the 

Id  plants.  Erica. 

... 


Fiee  Work  on  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. ,  of  the 
-oval  Nurseries,  Bush  Hill  Park,  En- 
eld,  repeat  their  offer,  made  last  year 
irough  these  columns,  of  a  free  copy  of 
leir  work  on  Carnations — “Perpetual 
lowering  Carnations” — to  all  horticul- 
iral  and  gardening  societies  who  make 
pplication. 


Our  illustration  shows  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  type  of  plant  in  gardens,  although  it 
was  originally  introduced  from  West  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  1827.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  Carrot,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  family.  The  umbels 
of  flowers,  however,  are  bright  blue.  Each 
umbel  consists  of  a  laree  number  of  the 
individual  pips  or  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  not  unlike  that  of  a  Crowfoot,  being 
divided  in  a  ternate  manner,  the  lobes 
being  also  three  times  cut  or  incised. 

The  plant  may  be  grown  as  an  annual 
or  biennial,  and  although  it  is  recorded 
in  some  gardening  books  as  a  greenhouse 
annual  or  biennial,  it  may  really  be 
treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  as  it  was 
in  this  particular  case.  The  plan  is  to 
sow  in  heat  just  as  Stocks  or  China  Asters 
would  be  sown,  to  prick  the  plants  off  in¬ 
to  boxes  and  stand  them  in  the  cold 
frames  after  the  weather  gets  fairly  mild. 
At  the  usual  bedding  time  they  can  be 


transferred  to  the  open  ground  and  plan¬ 
ted  either  in  beds  or  in  clumps,  where 
their  distinctive  character  will  best  be 
seen.  It  is  by  no  means  a  common  plant, 
and  would  prove  interesting  if  more  fre- 
nuently  used.  Our  photograph  was  taken 
in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 

- - 

Double  Hollyhocks  produce  the  largest 
flowers  and  widest  range  of  colours  among 
tall  garden  plants. 

“  Public  Gardens  and  their  Construction.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  an  address 
which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  Winter, 
Superintendent  of  the  Marvlebone  Parks, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Branch  of 
ithe  British  Gardeners'  Association,  at 
Carr’s  Restaurant,  Strand,  at  8  p.m.  on 
May  14th.  A  cordial  invitation  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  all,  wkether  members  of  the 
B.G.A.  or  not. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ^s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Mushroom  Growing. 


In  addition  to  growing  Mushrooms  in 
prepared  beds,  they  can  be  grown  in  pots, 
boxes,  or  baskets.  To  do  so,  proceed 
thus: — Five  parts  fill  the  receptacle  with 
well-worked  manure,  and  press  it  firmly 
down ;  then  put  in  the  pieces  of  spawn 
and  top-dress  with  loamy  soil,  afterwards 
placing  it  in  a  warm  place,  such  as  a 
heated  greenhouse,  forcing  pit,  or  a  hot¬ 
bed  frame.  By  this  method  they  come 
into  bearing  rather  earlier  than  in  a  bed 
in  a  Mushroom  house.  Water  should  be 
given  when  necessary,  not  too  freely,  and 
of  a  temperature  rather  above  than  other¬ 
wise  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

C.  Turner. 

Highgate  N. . 


Torersia  Fournieri. 

This  pretty  compact-growing  stove 
plant  is  an  annual,  having  porcelain-blue 
flowers,  spotted  with  purplish-brown,  with 
an  orange-coloured  eye,  and  is  worthy  of 
more  extensive  cultivation  than  it  receives. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  any  time  up  to  the 
end  of  May  in  pans  containing  a  nice  open 
soil,  covering  the  seeds  very  lightly,  plac¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pans  until 
germination  takes  place.  Y\  hen  large 
enough  to  handle,  prick  off  the  seedlings 
into  pans  three  or  four  together.  Keep 
them  growing  in  a  warm  temperature  on 
a  shell  near  the  glass.  Pot  them  on  as 
they  demand  it  until  they  are  in  5^-in. 
pots,  which  is  a  good  size  to  flower  them 
in.  A  compost  of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  little  sand  and  charcoal  intermixed, 
is  most  suitable  for  final  potting.  When 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  feed¬ 
ing  with  liquid  manure  is  beneficial. 

Hamilton.  TORENIA. 


Water  Lilies  in  Tubs. 

The  cultivation  of  Water  Lilies  is  ex- 
tremelv  simple,  and  in  gardens  without 
natural  water  charming  effects  can  be 
made  by  the  use  of  tubs.  Oil  barrels 
sawn  in  two  make  suitable  vessels  in 
which  to  grow  Water  Hyacinths,  Water 
Poppies,  Nymphaeas,  Water  Lilies  of  all 
varieties,  and  perhaps  a  Lotus.  The  tubs 
should  be  filled  about  three-quarters  full 
of  good  loam,  the  roots  planted  not  very 
deeply,  then  place  the  tubs  in  a  sunny 
spot  and  keep  full  of  water.  The  follow¬ 
ing  American  plan  was  most  satisfactory : 
Three  tubs  were  sunk  in  a  triangle  with 
their  inner  edges  supporting  a  fourth  tub. 
In  the  upper  tub  was  a  Lotus  several  feet 
high,  while  the  sides  were  hidden  by  trails 
of  Parrot’s  Feather;  the  lower  tubs  con¬ 
tained  red,  white,  and  blue  Nymphaeas, 
etc.  The  spaces  between  could  be  filled 
with  various  moisture-loving  plants,  such 
as  Primulas,  Calthas,  etc.,  the  whole  giv¬ 
ing  a  pleasing  effect  for  the  summer. 

Tac. 

Kington  Langley. 


Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots. 

Trees  in  this  department  are  very  back¬ 
ward,  owing  to  cold  winds  and  sharp 
frosts  experienced  during  this  spring.  In 
seasons  such  as  the  present  artificial  fer¬ 
tilisation  of  the  blooms,  i.e., touching  each 
flower  with  a  soft  camel’s  hair  brush,  thus 
carrying  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to 
another,  will  always  ensure  an  abundant 
crop,  well  repaying  the  grower  for  the 
little  extra  time  spent  on  these  valuable 
fruits.  The  operation  should  be  carried 
out  twice  during  the  flowering  period. 
When  the  flowers  have  fallen,  syringe 
with  “XL  All,”  or  some  similar  prepara¬ 
tion.  Select  fine  days  in  which  to  carry 
out  these  operations,  and  success  will  be 
assured. 

W.  J.  B. 

New  Barnet. 


Striking  Chrysanthemums. 

Here  is  a  method  of  striking  Chrysan¬ 
themums  which,  I  think,  is  not  generally 
known — at  least,  by  amateurs.  Procure 
boxes  three  inches  deep,  fill  them  with 
well-rotted  stable  manure,  and  cover  with 
an  inch  of  sand.  Take  stems  of  the 
Chrysanthemums,  cut  them  in  pieces  be¬ 
tween  each  joint  where  small  shoots  are 
making  their  appearance.  Plant  these  in 
the  sand  rather  thickly,  and  cover  slightly' 
with  the  sand.  They  will  make  small 
shoots  with  a  flower  bud,  and  from  the 
base  of  this  shoot  there  will  come  a  strong 
one,  which,  when  of  sufficient  size,  should 
be  taken  off  and  rooted  in  the  usual  way. 
New  or  scarce  varieties,  or  those  that  are 
shy  of  sending  up  cuttings,  can  be  in¬ 
creased  in  this  way  very  quickly. 

P.  M. 

Stonehaven. 


Amateurs’  Plants  for  Cold  Houses. 

A  large  variety  of  plants  may  be  grown 
in  unheated  houses  throughout  the  year. 
Many  of  these  structures  are  not  very 
attractive  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
y'ear.  This  can  easily  be  remedied  with 
a  small  outlay  if  a  proper  selection  is 
made. 

Beginning  with  early  spring.  Tulips  and 
Narcissus  of  the  earlier-flowering  kinds 
will  make  an  attractive  and  interesting 
show.  These  may  be  succeeded  by  a  few 
Carnations  in  pots,  including  some  of  the 
Malmaison  kinds;  also  Campanulas, 
Dielytras,  Spiraeas,  Deutzias  for  foliage, 
Grevillea  robusta,  Aspidistras,  Aralia 
Sieboldii,  and  Dracaena  indivisa.  The 
perpetual  blooming  Obconica  is  one  of 
the  best  for  giving  a  long  succession  of 
bloom.  Some  of  the  Veronicas,  such  as 
V.  Andersonii,  V.  Blue  Gem,  and  Genista 
racemosa,  should  also  be  grown.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months 
Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Agapanthus,  Iman- 
tophyllums,  and  a  few  of  the  hardier 


palms,  viz.,  Latania  borbonica,  Seafor- 
thia  elegans,  and  Corypha  australis  will 
provide  a  good  display. 

For  winter  decoration,  Aucubas,  Cy¬ 
press,  Silver-leaved  Box,  Kalmias  in  pots, 
with  golden-leaved  Hollies,  ma,y  be  used 
with  good  effect.  No  collection  will  be 
complete  without  a  few  dwarf  plants  of 
Camellias  and  Rhododendron. 

.  J.  C.  SCAMIvlELL. 

Wilton,  near  Salisbury. 


Small  Bedding  Plants. 

Many  amateurs  at  the  planting-out 
season  have  a  way  of  discarding  their 
small  plants,  and  choosing  the  large  ones 
for  the  beds ;  this  is  where  they  err,  as 
with  many  kinds  of  plants  the  smallest 
give  the  greatest  percentage  of  double 
flowers,  and  the  brightest  colours.  Ten- 
Week  Stocks,  French  Marigolds,  and 
many  other  species  are  conspicuous  for 
thii  unexplained  behaviour.  It  is  quite 
obvious  one  should  discard  weaklings,  but 
little  plants,  if  they  are  healthy  and 
strong,  should  certainly  be  planted  out 
in  the  flowering  beds,  as  experience 
teaches  us  that  in  many  cases  these  give 
us  our  best  flowers. 

Many  scoff  at  this  idea,  but  a  trial 
will  soon  convince  them. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


Bottle-Grafting  Roses. 

Most  gardeners  are  familiar  with  the 
art  of  bottle-grafting  Vines,  but  may  not 
have  tried  Roses.  I  have  done  this  with 
marked  success.  The  varieties  I  have 
worked  as  standards  are  Marechal  Niel, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Fortune’s  Yellow,  and 
a  good  white  one,  not  known.  My  em¬ 
ployer  takes  a  great  interest  in  this  kind 
of  work,  so  I  procured  some  sticks  and 
potted  them,  to  show  him  this  method.  I 
put  the  Rambler  on  about  Christmas,  and 
it  has  several  growths,  two  of  which  are 
2  ft.  6  in.  in  length.  I  put  two  “  buds  ” 
on  these  of  another  kind,  which  have  both 
taken.  The  other  three  were  put  on  about 
two  months  ago,  and  have  made  several 
growths  about  18  in.  long.  One  of  the 
Gloires  flowered.  I  started  them  in  a 
heated  house,  but  have  removed  them  to 
a  cooler  place. 

J.  Snell. 

Kirby  Misperton. 

- - 

Seventy  Guineas  for  a  New  Daffodil. 

There  is  warrant  for  the  report,  remarks 
the  “Morning  Post,”  that  a  new  seedling 
White  Trumpet  Daffodil,  which  was  only 
for  a  few  minutes  on  view  at  the  fort¬ 
nightly  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  April  14th,  was  purchased 
by  a  prominent  raiser  of  new  varieties  for 
70  gs.  It  may  be  that  it  will  not  reappear 
until  it  has  been  used  for  crossing  and 
has  substantially  increased,  and  may  re¬ 
sume  acquaintance  under  a  different 
name  than  that  which  it  bore  yesterday. 
All,  therefore,  that  need  be  said  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  is  that  on  the  inspection  of  a 
single  bloom  its  colour,  form  of  trumpet, 
strength,  and  character  of  perianth  justi¬ 
fied  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  perfection  in  a  so-called  white 
Trumpet  Daffodil  yet  raised. 
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Black  Snake  Root  '“f,8 
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.  The  Culture  of  . 

Kidney  Beans. 


This  is  a  vegetable  sadly  neglected  in 
many  gardens,  especially  by  the  amateur. 
Few  summer  vegetables  are  more  economi¬ 
cal,  as  this  Bean  produces  a  wonderful 
bulk  of  pods  on  a  very  small  space. 

To  have  this  vegetable  in  perfection 
the  ground  must  be  deeply  dug  and 
heavily  manured,  for  unless  this  is  done 
the  plants  soon  fall  a  prey  to  red  spider. 

Where  labour  is  abundant  the 'first  sow¬ 
ing  should  be  made  about  mid-April,  in 
pots,  and  these,  after  being  properly 
hardened  off,  should  be  planted  out  after 
the  middle  of  May. 

For  outside  sowing  the  beginning  of 
May  is  early  enough  to  make  a  start.  For 
succession  sow  every  three  weeks  till  the 
end  of  June.  Choose  a  sunny  border,  and 
sow  in  drills  3  ins.  deep  and  18  ins.  apart. 
To  ensure  an  even  crop  plant  the  seeds 
2  ins.  apart,  and  afterwards  thin  out  to 
6  or  8  ins.  To  some  this  may  seem  a 
waste  of  seed,  but  experience  has  shown 
me  that  Kidney  Bean  seed  does  not  al¬ 
ways  germinate  well,  and  if  the  seeds  are 
planted  wide  there  are  often  blanks  to 
deplore. 

Nothing  more  in  the  way  of  cultivat’on 
is  required  except  the  occasional  stirring 
of  the  soil  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  Pick  all 
pods  as  soon  as  ready  for  use,  and  the 
plants  will  bear  much  longer. 

Good  varieties  are  Ne  plus  Ultra, 
Canadian  Wonder  and  Sutton’s  Everbear¬ 
ing.  C.  Blair. 

- - 

SELF  LEONARD’S 

Water  five  ns. 


The  late  owner  and  originator  of  the 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  growing  and  in  introducing  to 
greater  notice  a  very  large  number  of 
hardy  perennials  and  alpines.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Surrey 
town  is  known  to  the  gardening  com¬ 
munity  chiefly  as  the  home  of  the  hardy 
plant  nursery  referred  to  above.  The 
writer  has  on  several  occasions  visited 
“Millmead”  during  the  late  Mr.  Self  Leo¬ 
nard’s  residence  there,  and  remembers 
seeing  a  small  batch  of  the  Geum,  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  note.  The  native 
form  of  Geum  rivale  is,  itself,  a  very 
charming  plant,  particularly  when  seen 
growing  in  its  native  habit.  It  is  not 
clear  why  the  species  is  named  “Water 
Avens”  since  it  .is  not  so  common  by 
watersides  as  in  woodlands.  The  writer 
has  found  it  growing  in  abundance  in 
woods,  together  with  Lily  of  the  Valley 
and  Trollius  europaeus,  or  “  Boits.”  In 
“Leonard’s  variety”  the  orange  and 
cherry  red  tints  are  brought  out  more 
clearly,  and  there  is  less  purple  in  the 
nodding  flowers.  It  would  be  idle  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  description  of  the  numerous  lovely 
shades  of  colour.  Some  of  the  most  de¬ 
licate  tints  seen  in  the  flowers  of  the 
Japanese  Quince  are  reproduced. 

Such  a  recommendation,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  kill  the  plant  with  fair  treatment, 
should  secure  for  this  fine  border  plant  a 
large  number  of  admirers.  ERICA. 


Several  species  of  Cimicifuga  are  in 
cultivation,  but  the  most  popular  and  best 
for  garden  purposes  are  the  subject  of  this 
note,  which  blooms  during  the  summer, 
and  C.  simplex,  which  blooms  in  autumn. 
Both  are  perennials. 

C.  racemosa  usually  grows  3  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high,  but  under  ordinary  treatment  would 
usually  be  about  the  former  height,  and 
then  proves  both  useful  and  stately  as  a 
border  plant.  The  individual  flowers  are 
very  small  but  produced  in  large  num-1 
bers  in  long  racemes,  and  when  in  full 
bloom  the  effect  is  striking  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  The  petals  are  really 
very  small,  but  the  numerous  stamens  are 
long  and  are  responsible  for  the  effective 
appearance  of  rhe  plant.  It  belongs  to 
the  Crowfoot  family,  but  is  entirely  unlike 
most  plants  with  w'hich  we  are  familiar, 
unless  we  compare  them  to  the  Thalic- 
trums. 

They  may  be  raised  from  seed,  but  as 
a  rule  in  private  establishments  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  are  obtainable  by  division 
of  the  rootstock.  In  some  cases  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  ro  lift  the  whole  piece  in  order  to 
take  off  small  crowns  for  the  making  of 


young  plants,  but  as  they  do  not  like 
disturbance  at  the  root  a  better  plan  is 
to  remove  some  of  the  soil  from  one  side, 
after  which  it  may  be  possible  to  separate 
some  of  the  younger  crowns  by  means  of 
a  knife,  thus  leaving  the  old  plant  un¬ 
disturbed.  It  is  a  long  lived  plant,  and 
when  once  it  has  been  established  in  a 
garden  it  may  last  a  lifetime.  Only  in 
the  case  of  retrenching  a  herbaceous  bor¬ 
der  would  it  be  necessary  to  lift  these 
plants. 

- - 

A  charming  way  to  grow  Nasturtiums, 
says  a  writer  in  “Truth,”  is  to  sow  seeds 
at  the  base  of  a  hedge  and  to  let  the  plants 
grow  up  through  the  hedge,  though  not 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  injure  it. 

Kew  Guild  Dinner. 

We  are  requested  to  remind  our  readers 
who  are  old  Kewites  that  the  annual 
dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  the  25th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m., 
and  that  the  Secretary,  W.  N.  Winn, 
would  be  glad  to  hear  before  the  18th 
from  all  who  intend  to  be  present. 


Cimicifuga  racemosa.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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what  weight  of  the  manure  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  tree.  The  quantity  of  these 
manures  per  acre  or  per  square  yard  is 
also  mentioned,  and  for  those  who  deal 
with  plants  in  still  more  restricted  areas 


smaller  quantities  of  manures  are  men¬ 
tioned  for  certain  subjects.  The  book  is 
published  by  Mr.  Robert  Sutton,  43,  The 
Exchange,  Southwark  Street,  S.E.,  at 
7s.  6d.,  with  postage  extra. 


A  small  garden,  showing  the  value  of  tubs  in  the  scheme. 


A  GARDEN  - 


-  With  Tubs  in  the  Scheme.  = 
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Sms. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  by 
Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths,  and  is  entirely  on  a 
different  plan  from  the  books  which  he 
has  previously  written  on  the  subject  of 
manures.  He  first  of  all  gives  a  histori¬ 
cal  introduction  relating  to  the  value  of 
manures  and  the  original  discoveries  re¬ 
lating  thereto.  He  then  deals  with  plant 
physiology — that  is,  with  what  plants  do 
and  how  they  do  it.  A  chapter  on  the 
chemistry  and  bacteriology  of  soils  will 
also  form  a  useful  introduction  to  those 
commencing  the  study  of  manures.  Sterile 
soils  come  in  for  review,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  improved. 

The  composition  of  the  various  fruit 
trees  forms  the  subject  of  a  chapter,  show¬ 
ing  what  mineral  elements  they  extract 
from  the  soil,  giving  the  composition  of 
the  various  types  dealt  with.  This,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  would  include  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Dam¬ 
sons,  Filberts,  Walnuts,  Lemons,  etc.  The 
Doctor  also  discusses  various  fruit  plants 
which  are  seldom  cultivated,  or  if  they 
are  grown,  tbfe  question  of  manure  seldom 
comes  across  the  mind  of  the  gardener. 
Amongst  these  uncommon  fruits  are  the 
Bilberry,  Blackberry,  Chestnut,  Mul¬ 
berry,  Olive,  Orange,  Cranberry,  Quince, 
Sloe,  etc., 

A  large  number  of  ornamental  trees  are 
also  dealt  with,  giving  their  chemical 
constituents  in  the  ash  which  is  taken 
from  soils.  A  good  many  students  have 
at  least  a  smattering  of  these  matters,  but 
the  chapter  on  manures  for  fruit  trees  will 
prove  of  more  practical  importance  to 
gardeners  generally,  seeing  that  he  not 
only  mentions  the  ingredients  required 
for  heavy  soils  and  light  soils,  but  says 


Gardening  in  tubs  is  not  a  very  com¬ 
monly  adopted  practice,  possibly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  supposed  labour  it  would  en¬ 
tail  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  tubs 
would  take  up  too  much  space  in  houses 
during  winter.  In  a  well-managed  gar¬ 
den  establishment,  however,  these  tubs 
do  not  entail  much  extra  labour,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  scarcely  any  besides  watering.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  space  cannot  be  found 
for  the  tubs  in  greenhouses  during  winter, 
they  can  be  filled  with  plants  in  spring 
that  may  be  thrown  away  in  the  autumn 
when,  of  course,  no  extra  space  would  be 
required. 

The  object  of  using  tubs  would  be  to 
give  the  garden  a  characteristic  effect, 
besides  their  use  on  balconies  and 
paths  near  the  front  door  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  In  that  case  they  may  be 
used  with  very  fine  effect  even  after  they 
go  out  of  flower,  if  the  plants  are  well 
furnished  with  leaves.  A  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  however,  may  be  employed,  such 
as  Ivv-leaved  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
which  would  keep  up  the  display  as  long 
as  our  climate  permitted.  Heliotropes, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  appreciated 
for  the  delightful. aroma  which  they  give 
off,  not  only  during  the  day,  but  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  Tubs  are  also  an 
excellent  means  of  enabling  the  gardener 
to  grow  large  Fuchsias  and  Hydrangeas, 
than  which  nothing  is  better  for  standing 


about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling- 
houses  and  on  the  gravel  near  the  front 
entrance. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
one  method  of  employing  these  tubs  stood 
about  in  suitable  situations  on  the  well 
kept  lawn.  If  grown  by  a  certain  method, 
Heliotropes  make  admirable  plants  for 
growing  on  this  plan,  and  they  may  be 
made  to  appear  as  very  large  bushes.  Cut¬ 
tings  are  taken  some  time  in  summer  and 
grown  on  through  the  winter  with  single 
stems.  A  number  of  these  are  then  put 
round  the  sides  of  tubs  which  were  pre¬ 
viously  fitted  with  stakes  tied  in  some 
suitable  form.  As  the  Heliotropes  grow 
they  are  tied  to  this  framework  of  stakes 
or  wire,  and  look  as  if  they  form  one  large 
bush.  A  tub  like  this  would  give  off  a 
fragrance  equal  to  a  fairly  large  bed,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  large  surface  at  the  disposal 
of  the  flowers. 

- - 

The  Japs  and  the  Worship  of  Flowers. 

In  Japan  it  is  not  considered  good  taste 
to  stand  too  near  a  vase  of  flowers.  Three 
feet  is  a  respectful  distance  from  which  to 
admire  it.  Approbation  should  be  ex-  • 
pressed  in  a  low  voice,  simply  and  quietly, 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  first 
touched  upon,  and  different  expressions 
being  suited  to  different  tints. 
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gists  which  Puzzle  the  Novice. 


BY  AN  OLD  HAND. 


(Concluded  from  ■p.  vii.,  May  2.) 

.  Sow  Fine  Seeds  Thinly. 

With  seeds  almost  as  fine  as  snuff,  it  is 
,  ite  impossible  to  accomplish  thin  sow- 
■_y,  unless  special  pains  are  taken.  For- 
nately,  there  is  no  great  trouble  in- 
lved.  An  ounce  or  two  ounces  of  fine, 
v  silver  sand  should  be  placed  in  an 
.rthenware  flower-pot  saucer.  On  this 
e  packet  of  seed  should  be  scattered, 
rring  it  meanwhile  with  the  finger  or  a 
id  pencil.  When  thoroughly  mixed  the 
:  ;d  and  sand  should  be  scattered  on  the 
:rface  soil  of  the  seed  pan,  the  white 
:nd  forming  an  infallible  guide  to  the 
:wer  as  to  whether  he  is  distributing  the 
xture  evenly. 

len  to  Water  Cactaceous  Plants. 

Almost  all  of  these  will  fare  safely 
rough  the  winter  without  water  from  the 
d  of-  October  till  the  end  of  February, 
the  latter  date,  sufficient  tepid  water 
: ould  be  given  to  nicely  wet  the  soil,  but 
t  to  saturate  it.  If  during  the  resting 
riod  any  plant  shows  signs  of  shrivel- 
'  ig,  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  tepid  water 
:  ruld  be  given  to  revive  it. 


SINGLE 


Dahlia  Peggy. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
’  ~y  common  method  of  exhibiting  single 
ihlias.  Sprays  of  -Dahlias  may  consist 

<  six  or  ten,  according  to  requirements, 

■  d  be  arranged  much  as  they  are  here 
s  )WIV  To  keep  them  exactly  in  this  posi- 

1  n  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  wire 

<  :h  bloom  to  hold  it  in  position.  Some 
1  iV  complain  of  the  artificiality  of  such 
;  system  of  exhibiting  Dahlias,  but  it  is 

<  tainlv  a  convenient  way  of  giving  the 
I  ;t  effect  to  every  bloom  on  a  stand.  The 
1  .vers  then  all  look  one  way,  and  one 

<  1  scarcely  think  of  a  more  suitable  or 
1  iter  way  of  showing  them  to  the  best 
‘  'antage  where  the  visitors  have  to  in- 

5  ct  them  from  one  side  only. 

hose  who  raise  single  Dahlias  from 

t  d  could  be  guided  by  the  shape  of  the 
om,  which  has  been  selected  for 

cdity.  The  ray  florets  are  very  broad 
rounded  at  the  end,  and  overlapping 
T  another  so  that  no  openings  may  be 
s  n  between  these  rays.  The  centre  of 

j  ;  beautiful  variety  was  crimson  f.fl- 
ed  by  a  -zone  deeply  shaded  wirh 

c  nge,  while  all  the  rest  is  of  a  beautiful 
y  mauve.  The  above  variety  was 
c  t  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
-  is,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawlev,  Sus- 
c  '  wh°  exhibited  it  at  Regent’s  Park  in 

''  ^taker^  laSt’  where  our  Photograph 


- - 

P  tto  Pencils. 

I  f°  ^earth  of  Cedar  wood 
s  1m * 1 * * * 5 * * * * * * * * *  1S  now  making  an  excelle 

uenl  °Vhe  C*dar  CaStin^  of  blac 
1  pencils  from  Potatos. 


Border  Carnations. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  it  will 
be  time  to  plant  the  seedling  Carnations 
raised  in  March.  In  the  meantime  the 
ground  should  be  prepared  and  the  Car¬ 
nations  hardened  off  to  be  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  out.  The  ground  should  be  levelled, 
raked  to  clear  it  of  stones  and  trodden 
firm  previous  to  planting.  It  is  customary 
to  give  the  seedlings  12  ins.  of  space  either 
way,  but  if  ground  can  be  afforded  they 
will  repay  a  space  of  15  ins.  Seedlings 
produce  a  much  larger  number  of  stems 
than  layers,  and  it  is  better  to  have  a  little 
space  for  layering  any  of  the  choice  seed¬ 
lings  which  may  be  selected.  Make  the 
seedlings  quite  firm  in  the  ground,  and  if 
any  plants  are  over  it  would  be  as  well 
to  retain  a  reserve  in  pots  in  case  any  of 
the  seedlings  may  be  destroyed  by  wire- 
worms  during  the  summer. 

After  so  much  rain  and  snow  it  would 
be  well  to  go  over  the  beds  and  borders 
of  named  varieties  and  hoe  the  ground  for 


the  purpose  of  keeping  down  weeds  and 
aerating  the  soil.  Some  of  the  taller 
growing  varieties  may  require  staking  in 
advance  of  the  rest,  and  this  should  be 
seen  to  before  the  stems  get  broken  down 
by  heavy  showers  and  wind. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Recently  potted  plants  will  not  require 
much  water  unless  there  is  a  great  change 
in  the  weather  compared  with  what  it  has 
been  for  some  weeks  past.  This  refers 
to  plants  potted,  it  may  have  been,  as  re¬ 
cently  as  the  middle  of  March.  They 
should  be  frequently  examined,  however, 
to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of 
water,  as  some  of  the  pots  vary  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  roots.  See  that  the 
beds  of  ashes  on  which  the  pots  are  stand¬ 
ing  is  worm-proof,  as  they  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  some  trouble  on  account  of  so  much 
wet  weather.  Some  of  the  plants  may 
require  staking,  and  this  should  be  done 
in  good  time  to  keep  the  stems  from  get¬ 
ting  broken.  Examine  the  tips  of  the 


Single  Dahlia  Peggy. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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growing  shoots  occasionally  for  green  fly 
which  get  more  troublesome  in  May.  In 
order  to  dislodge  them  syringe  with  “XL- 
All”  liquid  or  dust  the  growing  buds  with 
tobacco.  The  plants  may  be  washed 
clean  on  the  following  morning. 

Tree  Carnations. 

The  earlier  rooted  batches  may  now  be 
transferred  to  cold  frames,  where  they 
will  make  more  sturdy  and  satisfactory 
growth  than  in  a  warm  house.  The  young 
plants  should  be  freely  exposed  to  light 
and  plenty  of  ventilation  given  them  in 
the  early  morning  of  bright  days.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather 
is  fairly  settled,  the  sashes  may  be  left 
off  at  night,  as  the  night  dews  prove  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  plants.  As  to  the  exact 
time  when  the  re-potting  or  shifting  on  of 
the  plants  is  necessary,  it  can  best  be 
determined  by  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  and  by  the  state  of  the  roots.  When 
the  latter  are  getting  well  round  the  sides 
of  the  pots  it  will  be  safe  to  give  them  a 
shift.  Young  plants  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  pot-bound,  as  it  checks 
growth. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

The  present  is  the  most  important 
month  for  this  class  of  plants,  as  the  main 
batches  will  now  be  approaching  the 
flowering  condition.  The  large  buds  and 
short  calyx  of  this  class  require  much 
,  attention  to  prevent  them  from  bursting 
irregularly  and  spoiling  the  flowers. 
Where  a  large  quantity  is  grown  it  is 
worth  while  getting  the  specially  prepared 
india-rubber  rings  for  fixing  up  the  calyx. 


They  can  readily  be  adjusted,  and  save  a 
lot  of  time  in  tying  the  buds  with  raffia. 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  is  a  good  stand¬ 
by  when  time  can  be  spared.  The  night 
temperature  of  the  house  may  be  main¬ 
tained  at  50  degs.,  which  will  be  sufficient. 
Air  freely  during  the  day.  In  the  case 
of  rare  varieties  it  may  be  as  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  shoots  too  high  upon  the 
stems  for  layering  may  be  taken  off  and 
rooted  as  cuttings.  If  fairly  firm,  they 
may  be  pulled  out  at  the  joints,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  further  preparation  as  a  rule. 
Marguerite  Carnations. 

In  the  case  of  batches  intended  for 
planting  out  towards  the  end  of  this 
month,  plenty  of  ventilation  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  night  and  day.  Indeed,  the  sashes 
may  be  left  off  at  night  unless  the  weather 
is  unfavourable.  This  applies  to  plants 
raised  from  seed  in  February  and  early 
in  March,  and  which  should  now  be  nice 
stocky  plants. 

American  Carnations. 

The  most  important  work  in  this  de¬ 
partment  during  May  is  the  shifting  on  of 
the  various  batches  of  plants  raised  from 
cuttings.  At  one  time  it  was  considered 
early  enough  to  take  cuttings  in  January, 
but  several  cultivators  can  get  the  plants 
more  advanced  by  having  them  rooted 
some  time  in  autumn  or  early  winter. 
Such  plants  should  be  ready  for  a  shift 
into  48  size  pots  if  they  have  been  grown 
steadily  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
These  early  batches  can  all  be  transferred 
to  cold  frames  with  advantage.  Growth 
that  is  unduly  elongated  is  ho  advantage, 


and  Carnations  to  be  sturdy  and  short 
jointed  should  have  an  abundance  of  air 
As  the  sun  gets  strong  the  remainder  0 
this  class  of  plants  still  flowering  will  b 
the  better  for  shading,  to  make  the  flower 
more  durable  and  retain  their  colour  bet 
ter.  The  shade  need  not  be  heavy,  bu 
plenty  of  ventilation  should  be  given  dur 
ing  the  day.  Keep  a  sharp  outlook  fo 
green  fly,  which  increases  at  an  alarmin 
rate  at  this  season  of  the  year.  If  allowe 
to  secure  a  footing,  they  seriously  crippl 
the  young  growths. 

J.  D.  F.  W. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

-  Protecting  Seeds.  - 


Birds  have  a  great  liking  for  vegetab 
seeds  and  seedlings  of  almost  even'  kin 
and  various  means  and  contrivances  ft 
affording  protection  against  the  depred 
tions  of  these  feathered  foes  should  1 
prepared  in  readiness  so  that  they  can  1 
fixed  over  the  seeds  immediately  the 
are  sown  or  up. 

Several  simple  and  efficient  contrivanc 
for  the  purpose  in  question  are  illustrate 
herewith,  Fig.  1  showing  how  a  row 
Peas  or  other  seeds  can  be  protected  wi 
black  thread  or  garden  cotton.  A  nui 
ber  of  wooden  barrel  hoops  or  hazel  Stic 
that  will  bend  should  be  obtained  and  c 
to  the  required  length  and  be  pointed 
the  ends.  Insert  the  hoops  in  the  grou: 
along  the  row  of  seeds  at  intervals 
about  five  feet,  fasten  several  threads  1 
one  of  the  end  hoops  and  stretch  P 
threads  from  hoop  to  hoop  and  make  :• 
cure.  The  open  ends  of  the  row  should  : 
made  up  by  placing  a  piece  of  boal 
against  the  hoops. 

Tanned  garden  or  fish  netting  is  <- 
cellent  for  protecting  seeds,  and  whem 
quantity  of  this  is  available,  lengths  m.' 
be  substituted  for  the  threads  shown  1 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2  shows  a  good  method  f 
fixing  netting  over  a  row  of  Peas,  wcl 
barrel  ends  being  split  to  the  requiil 
size  and  two  pointed  pieces  of  lath  nai  l 
to  each  to  form  supports,  which  are  fnd 
along  the  row  at  intervals,  as  before.  Ie 
netting  is  secured  to  nails  driven  in  roil 
the  top  of  each  support,  the  heads  of  e 
nails  being  left  standing  up  about  a  qu  - 
ter  of  an  inch. 

Fig.  3  shows  another  form  of  supp't 
for  either  threads  or  netting,  these  beg 
suitable  for  both  rows  and  beds  of  sees, 
as  the  piece  of  board  can  be  made  .  v 
length  desired.  Two  pieces  of  stout  lb 
nailed  together  in  the  form  of  a  T,is 
Fig.  4,  also  make  a  simple  support  >r 
threads  stretched  over  a  row  of  seeds. 

Roughly-made  wooden  frames  constic- 
ted  similar  to  Fig.  5  and  covered  vh 
wire  or  garden  netting  are  very  useful  or 
protecting  beds  of  seeds,  and  when  oj 
being  used  for  this  purpose  can  be  pla.'d 
against  a  wall  and  employed  as  traiirs 
for  climbing  plants,  whilst  during  ie 
winter  they  are  excellent  for  placing 
beds  of  tender  seedlings,  as  when  covei'd 
with  litter  they  afford  all  necessary  ]°- 
tection  from  frost  and  cold.  Fig.  6  il  ■>' 
trates  one  of  the  best  ways  of  protect  g 
a  bed  of  seeds  with  threads,  which  shew 
be  fixed  an  inch  or  so  from  the  grow 
and  be  stretched  in  all  directions,  wf 
the  addition  of  a  Potato  scare  is  an  d- 
vantage.  ORTt- 


Methods  of  protecting  seeds  from  birds. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

a  Weather. 

lid-winter  weather  at  the  end  of  April 
s  not  encourage  the  gardener  to  go  out 
l  proceed  with  the  usual  routine  work  in 
warden.  In  many  counties  the  tempera- 
3°has  been  nearly  30  degrees  below  the 
mat  for  the  time  of  year,  and  in  some 
tricts  as  much  as  10  degs.  and  12  degs. 
frost  has  been  registered.  Heavy  falls  of 
>w  have  been  experienced  in  nearly  all 
ts  of  the  country,  and  it  certainly  pro- 
ted  numbers  of  plants  from  the  severe 
ets.  But,  of  course,  it  has  damaged 
ers.  Many  ornamental  trees  in  the  flower 
rden  and  the  shrubbery  were  bent  down 
that  the  tops  touched  the  ground  through 
!  great  weight  of  snow  with  which  they 
re  laden.  But  they  recovered  their  up- 
ht  position,  only  a  few  branches  in  some 
lances  being  broken  off.  With  regard  to 
(rty-planted  shrubs  and  trees  it  is  a  differ - 
r  matter.  Owing  to  the  looseness  of  the 
1  some  specimens  are  displaced,  especi- 
y  those  that  were  not  supported  by  stakes. 

1  such  trees  should  now  be  examined  and 
,de  secure. 

mning-out  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  now  growing 
ely,  and  such  kinds  as  Phloxes  would  be 
lefited  if  some  of  the  weaker  growths 
re  thinned  out,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
x)ts  must  not  be  out  off  as  shown  at  A  in 
s  accompanying  sketch,  but  carefully 
Lied  out.  They  are  shown  in  the  sketch 
denote  the  crowded  state  of  clumps  when 
growths  are  left.  The  removal  of  the 
akly  shoots  will  give  the  strong  ones,  B, 
.pie  room  to  grow  in,,  and  the  heads  of 
wars  will  be  extra  strong. 

>lets. 

Did  plants  do  not  bear  as  fine  flowers  as 
nog  ones,  so  that  a  good  stock  of  the  latter 
Juld  ibe  raised  by  layering  every  year, 
here  plants  are  grown  in  frames,  layers 
•y  be  obtained  earlier  than  from  outdoor 
mts,  and  if  the  requisite  numter  of  layers 
ve  not  yet  been  secured  and  the  frames 
•  i  needed  for  other  purposes,  the  clumps 
>uld  be  taken  up  and  some  of  the  best  of 
:  rooted  runners  severed  and  duly  trans¬ 
lated  in  a  prepared  border.  Violet  plants 
not-  thrive  if  the  soil  be  trodden  down 
much  at  the  time  of  planting,  so  the  best 
m  is  to  deeply  dig  the  soil,  put  in  some 
11-rotted  manure'  and  plant  the  rooted 
Liners  in  rows  as  the  work  of  digging  goes 
'  The  large-leaved  varieties,  such  as  Prin- 
1  's  of  Wales,  should  be  put  out  in  rows 
inches  apart  and  16  inches  from  plant 
plant  in  -the  rows.  The  small-leaved 
‘  ts,  such  as  Marie  Louise,  may  be  put  in 
vs  16  inches  apart  and  14  inches  from 
nt  to  plant. 

;  'eet  Peas. 

Hants  recently  put.  out  in  rows  and 
<  mps  should  have  sticks  put  to  them  forth- 
-h.  Nearly  all  Sweet  Pea  plants  raised  :n 
I -S  produce  a  number  of  strong  young 
x>ts  from  the  base  of  the  stems.  Watch 
-se  closely,  and  protect  them  from  slugs, 
ne  dry  ashes  scattered  around  them  is 
lerally  sufficient  to  guard  the  tender 
lots  from  the  pests. 

edlings  for  the  Flower  Beds. 

1  ..ontinue  to  transplant  seedlings  of  tender 
d  half-hardy  annuals,  so  as  to  have  a 
ck  of  strong  plants  to  put  out  shortly. 


Fig.  /. — Thin  out  herbaceous  -plants  now, 
removing  the  weakest  shoots. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Suckers  on  Fruit  Trees. 

The  best  time  to  remove  suckers  from  frud 
trees  is  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  But  where  this  has  not  been  done 
and  root  suckers  are  now  growing,  do  not 
hesitate  to  remove  them.  So  long  as  you  do 
not  injure  the  roots  of  the  trees,  you  need 
not  be  afraid  to  take  away  the  soil  and  lay 
bare  the  suckers,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  2. 
If  the  suckers  be  simply  cut  off  at  the  soil 
level  as  shown  at  B,,  more  shoots  will  g-row 
and  prove  troublesome  all  the  summer. 


Fig.  2. — Suckers  are  now  growing  from 
fruit  tree  roots. 

Blackberries  and  the  Wineberry. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  young  shoots  of 
these  to  lie  on  the  ground  or  penetrate 
through  the  centre  of  the  clumps  make  a 
juidio’ous  selection  of  the  best  of  the  new 
growths  and  place  some  stakes  for  their  sup¬ 
port  just  clear  of  the  old  wood.  So  treated, 
the  young  shoots  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
ripening  and  bear  full  crops  of  berries  ;n 
due  season.  I  have  often  seen  the  young 
growths  of  these  useful  fruits  gathered  up 
in  the  autumn  from  beneath  the  old 
branches,  and  their  appearance  was  that  of 
partiallv  ripened  canes. 


Fig.  3. — Transplant  winter  greens  in  nur¬ 
sery  beds.  It  improves  the  quality  of  the 

plants. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Transplanting  Winter  Greens. 

Thousands  of  nice,  promising  seedlings 
are  spoiled  every  year  through  being  left 
too  long  in  the  seed  beds.  Instead  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  young  plants  to  remain  in  the  seed 
quarters  until  there  is  a  vacant  plot  on 
which  to  put  them,  prepare  a  nursery  bed 
and  transplant  them  in  it,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  3- 

Pick  out  the  best  of  the  plants,  those  grow¬ 
ing  near  the  outside  of  the  bed,  and  care¬ 
fully  plant  them  in  rows  about  9  inches 
apart  and  6  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  This 
treatment  would  result  in  the  obtaining  of 
splendid  plants  for  putting  out  later  in  the 
season. 

Beetroot- 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  in  the 
seeds  of  Beetroot.  But  it  is  better  to  err  in 
delaying  the  sowing  a  week  or  so  than  in 
sowing  too  soon.  The  best  roots  are  gene¬ 
rally  obtained  from  late-sown  seeds ;  the 
coarsest  and  largest  from  early-sown  seeds. 

Mulching  Peas. 

The  old  saying  that  "  it  is  never  too  late 
to  mend  ”  dees  not  apply  very  forcibly  h 
the  matter  of  mulching  Peas  late  in  the 
season.  A  mulch  of  mlanure  ot  other 
material  applied  to  a  row  of  Peas  when  the 
haulm  has  commenced  to  turn  yellow  will 
not  avail  much — it  will  not  appreciably 
mend  that  particular  row.  The  best  time  to 
apply  the  mulch  is  while  the  Peas  are  young, 
vigorous,  and  growing  freely ;  then  the 
manure  applied  will  maintain  the  soil  in  a 
moist  state  and  so  greatly  benefit  the  roots 
of  the  plants  and  enable  them  to  bear  well 
filled  pods. 

Vegetable  Marrows. 

It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  put  out  Marrow 
plants,  but  you  must  not  allow  the  plants 
to  suffer  in  any  way.  If  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  now  growling  are  full  of  roots,  re¬ 
pot  the  plants  at  once.  Keep  them  growing 
and  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. 

If  the  heat  in  the  hotbed  is  found  to  be 
declining,  put  on  a  lining  of  littery  manure. 
Pay  regular  attention  to  the  ventilation,  and 
add  a  top-dressing  of  good  soil  when  the 
first  fruits  are  formed.  Pinch  off  the  shoots 
at  one  joint  beyond  the  set  of  fruit,  and  in 
this  way  secure  a  regular  supply  of  Cucum¬ 
bers  from  a  small  space. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

The  greenhouse  will  by  this  time  be  prac¬ 
tically  cleared  of  all  but  the  most  tender  of 
the  summer  bedding  plants,  and  such  things 
as  Calceolarias  and  the  hardy  annuals 
should,  after  being  thoroughly  hardened 
off,  be  planted  out  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity,  thus  providing  more  space  for  the 
tender  subjects.  Having  effected  sudh  whole¬ 
sale  clearance,  the  house  can  now  be  re¬ 
arranged  with  the  plants  that  are  intended 
for  its  summer  decoration,  and  the  work  of 
propagating  many  such  subjects  may  yet 
be  carried  forward.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  retain  some  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
bedding  plants  to  grow  on  in  pots  for  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Ten  Week 
Stccks,  for  instance — that  is,  the  double 
varieties — are  capital  in  this  respect,  and 
when  selecting  seedlings  of  this  most  useful 
annual,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  as  a  rule 
the  taller  and  more  robust  looking  plants 
turn  out  to  be  the  singles,  and  may  be 
picked  out  of  the  seed-pans  and  thrown 
away. 

Treatment  of  Epacris. 

These  are  rather  more  easy  of  culture  than 
the  heaths,  which  they  somewhat  resemble, 
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and  form  a  most  useful  class  of  winter  - 
flowering  plants.  The  erect-growing  varie¬ 
ties  require  more  severely  cutting  back  than 
those  which  are  of  a  more  pendent  halbit, 
and  plants  which  were  pruned  in  March  or 
early  April  after  flowering  will  by  this  time, 
if  kept  in  a  genial  atmosphere,  be  full  ot 
new  growths.  Such  plants  may  now  be  re¬ 
potted,  if  necessary,  and  a  compost  of  four 
parts  of  sound  fibrous  peat  to  one  part  of 
silver  sand.  Sufficient  crocks  must  be  placed 
in  the  pots  to  ensure  thorough  drainage,- 
and  the  new  soil  pressed  firmly  round  the 
old  ’ball  with  a  potting  stick,  the  roots  not 
being  disturbed  more  than  is  necessary  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation.  After  re-potting  little 
water  should  be  given  for  a  time,  although 
the  foliage  may  be  lightly  syringed  occa¬ 
sionally.  Keqp-  the  plants  rather  dose  till 
they  become  established,  when  they  will  re¬ 
quire  more  sun  and  ventilation  to  prepare 
them  for  their  summer  treatment  outside. 

Propagating  Abutilons. 

Abutilons  are  most  useful  plants,  either 
for  the  greenhouse  or  for  summer  bedding 
purposes,  and  may  be  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings  taken  of  the  young  growths  and 
inserted  in  pots  of  leaf  mould,  loam  and 
silver  sand  in  equal  parts,  whilst  a  little 
peat  may  be  added  to  the  compost  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  If  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
60  degs  to  65  degs.  they  will  soon  root  and 
form  nice  little  plants.  There  are  numerous 
varieties,  some  of  which  may  be  grown  as  ■ 
standards ;  others,  again,  are  adaptable  for 
training  on  wires  under  the  roof  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,,  or  if  the  main 
stem  is  Icosely  attached  to  one  of  the  up¬ 
right  support  and  the  siide-shoots  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  droop  gracefully  at  will,  the  effect 
is  very  pleasing  and  ornamental.  As  they 
may  be  readily  increased  at  nearly  any  sea¬ 
son,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  have  plants 
in  bloom  almost  throughout  the  year.  When 
grown  in  pots,  thorough  drainage  is  essen¬ 
tial,  for  failure  is  inevitable  if  the  water 
is  allowed  to  stagnate  around  the  roots. 

Vines  in  the  Greenhouse. 

Many  amateurs  successfully  grow  Grapes 
in  the  mixed  greenhouse,  although  it  goes 
without  saying  that  a  structure  set  apart 
specially  for  their  accommodation  is  far 
preferable,  as  the  treatment  they  require 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  which  -i’s 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  many  other 
greenhouse  favourites,  and  if  the  vine  is 
allowed  to  occupy  too  much  roof  space  the 
heavy  foliage  will  obstruct  the  light  and 
cause  the  “  drawing  up  ”  of  the  plants  on 
the  stages  beneath.  The  well-known  Black 
Hamburg  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  suitable 
for  amateur  treatment,  and  for  the  reason 
stated  above  should  be  grown  on  what  is 
known  as  the  “spur  system.”  As  the  fruit 
swells  and  the  bunches  become  crowded  they 
will  require  thinning,  and  this  should  be 
done  with  care,  or  a  sudden  ill-judged  snip 
with  the  scissors  may  cut  off  more  than  is  in¬ 
tended.  Carefully  guard  against  cold  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  and  syringe  freely  on  fine  after¬ 
noons,  keeping  a  keen  look-out  the  while  for 
all  insect  pests. 

A  Pretty  Flowering-  Shrub. 

A  pretty  yellow  flowering  plant  is  Cytisus 
racemosuis,  and  lasting  in  bloom  as  they  do 
for  a  considerable  period,  are  a  decided  ac¬ 
quisition  to  any  amateur’s  greenhouse. 
Plants  that  are  now  in  flower  will  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  an  occasional 
application  of  liquid  rpanure  will  prove 
beneficial.  Any  early  or  forced  plants  that 
have  finished  blooming  should  have  all 
dying  blossoms  or  seed-ipods  removed,  and 
when  busy  with  the  knife  may  be  cut.  back 
to  the  old  wood,,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  same 
time.  This  operation  satisfactorily  carried 
out,  it  is  well  to  keep-  them  close  for  a  time 
to  induce  the  formation  of  new  shoots,  and 
when  active  growth  again  commences  they 


may  be  re-potted,  if  necessary,  after  which 
they  should  be  replaced  in  genial  quarters 
till  established.  In  addition  to  the  popular 
C.  racemosus  there  is-  another  first-rate  green¬ 
house  variety 'known  as  C.  canariensis,  whidh 
is  somewhat  later  in  flowering  and  less  ro¬ 
bust  in  growth.  • 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

General  Remarks. 

We  are  now  reaching  the  season  of  the 
year  when  Orchids  in  all  the  divisions  of 
our  houses  are  in  more  or  less  active  growth. 
It  is  at  the  early  season  of  the  year  that  so 
much  depends,  that  I  am  led  to  think  that 
a  few  notes  on  various  .conditions  of  general 
culture,  which  may  help  to  produce  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  may  be  of  service  to  readers 
of  the  Gardening  World.  In  the  first  place 
I  would  point  out  that  particular  methods  of 
potting,  although  advisable  in  themselves, 
are  not  altogether  essential  in  the  successful 
culture  of  Orchids.  I  hold  that  far  more 
depends  on  affording  the  right  conditions 
in  our  atmosphere  and  temperature,  and 
therefore  would  impress  on  the  notice  of 
the  reader  that  particular  attention  be  given 
to  obtain  the  conditions  required  for  the 
plants  at  his  disposal,  not  at  one  particular 
season  of  the  year  only,  but  to  study  the 
nature  of  the  plants  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  apply  the  methods  which 
will  be  found  most  suitable  for  them,  and 
that  we  may  thus  be  able  to  produce  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  The  different 
genera  that  form  the  Orchid  tribe  are  so 
varied  and  differently  constituted,  that  it 
is  impossible  fox  anyone  to  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivator  without  a  close  study  of 
the  nature,  not  only  of  eadh  genus,  but  of 
every  specific  member  and  variety  of  each 
genus.  I  am  not  insisting  here  on  anything 
more  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  than  is 
required  for  the  successful  culture  of  any 
genera  of  plants  -under  artificial  conditions. 
By  these  remarks  I  hope  I  may  induce  ama¬ 
teur  cultivators  to  take  the  interest  which 
I  know  to  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
produce  satisfactory  results. 

Temperatures. 

The  dormant  season,  which  usually  fol¬ 
lows  the  flowering  season  in  Orchids,  is  that 
in  which  the  plants  may  he  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  and  in  a  more  or  less  dry  orndi- 
tion  of  the  -potting,  but  as  soon  as  this  season 
of  rest  is  completed  and  renewed  vitality  is 
visible  in  the  production  of  new  growths, 
encouragement  may  be  given  to  the  planis  to 
assist  such  growths.  As  stated  above,  the 
present  being  the  season  when  so  many  new 
growths  make  their  appearance,  iiit  is  desir¬ 
able  that  th-e  temperatures  of  the  house 
should  be  -kept  as  even  as  possible,  and  as 
growth  advances,  the  heat  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  raised,  until  the  plants  reach  their  full 
growth,  when  the  maximum  temperatures 
shoul-d  be  maintained  until  the  growths  and 
pseudo-bulbs  have  reached  maturity.  Such 
conditions  as  those  recently  experienced  out¬ 
side  will  naturally  have  caused  fluctuations 
of  temperatures,  -but  this  must  be  guarded 
against  as  far  as  possible  by  the  discreet 
use  of  the  roof  blinds  and  ventilators  by 
day,  and  the  heating  apparatus  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  thus  as  even  a  temperature  as 
possible  be  maintained. 

Atmospheric  Moisture. 

There  are  many  of  our  Orchids  which 
commence  growing  and  will  advance  their 
growths  to  a  very  considerable  extent  with 
little  or  no  application  of  moisture  to  the 
roots,  providing  that  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  be  maintained  in  a  suitable  state. 
Amateurs  are  far  too  anxious  to  give  water 
when  growth  first  appears.  If  they  would 
give  greater  attention  to  preventing  the  dry 


atmospher  ic  state  of  their  houses  more  satis¬ 
factory  growth  would  result.  The  condi 
tioms  prevailing  outside  must  govern  th< 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  thr 
house.  With  bright  sun-shine  it  is  well  nigl 
impossible  -to  overcharge  the  atmosphere  with 
moisture  at  this  season.  The  stages  betwee: 
the  pots  and  floors  should  be  frequemth 
damped  during  -the  day,  especially  a” 
growth  advances,  and  the  atmosphere  shoulc 
then  be  kept  near  the  saturation  point. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 


Parsley  Vea 


Fine  Parsley  is  an  essential  in  ever; 
garden  from  the  largest  down  to  the  ver 
smallest,  it  being  in  constant  demand;  i 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  several  sot, 
ings  be  made  in  order  to  keep  u 
an  unbroken  supply.  Parsley  being 
long  time  germinating  in  early  spring  i 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  make  the  first  sou 
ing  in  boxes  at  the  end  of  March,  vvhic 
should  he  filled  with  equal  parts  of  loar 
and  flaky  leaf  soil,  and  sufficient  sand  t 
keep  the  whole  porous.  Sow  the  see 
thinly  and  cover  lightly  with  fine  soil 
When  large  enough  to  handle  prick  or 
the  seedlings  about  1  in.  apart  into  othe 
boxes  and  keep  them  close  to  the  gla: 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn  u 
spindly.  As  soon  as  they  becom 
crowded  in  the  boxes  gradually  harde 
them  off  by  placing  them  in  a  cold  fram 
prior  to  planting  them  outside.  A  goo 
position  for  these  seedlings  is  a  south  ric 
border;  and  if  they  are  given  6  ins.  apa: 
each  way  very  fine  plants  will  be  tb 
result,  well  repaying  the  extra  troubl 
bestowed  on  them. 

Make  another  sowing  for  successio 
during  April  or  May  in  rows  12  ins.  apar 
to  be  thinned  out  and  used  as  require< 
If  only  Parsley  were  more  common1 
thinned  out  like  other  plants,  how  muc 
better  results  would  be  obtained.  If  a 
extraordinarily  large  quantity  is  in  coi 
stant  demand  make  another  sowing  du 
ing  June,  and  treat  as  before  advised. 

The'  main  sowing  for  the  winter,  whit 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  should  1 
treated  as  follows :  During  July  measu: 
put  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  side  horde 
which  has  been  previously  dug  and  we 
manured,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
few  frames  at  one’s  disposal  in  case 
bad  weather  in  the  autumn.  Before  ma 
ing  this  sowing,  should  the  weather  1 
dry,  give  the  ground  a  good  watering  tl 
previous  evening,  and  it  will  then  be  in 
nice  workable  condition  in  the  mornii 
for  sowing.  Sow  the  seed  broadcast  rath 
thickly,  as  the  seedlings  can  1 
ultimately  thinned  out  as  required  f: 
use.  Keep  them  well  watered  duriif 
dry  weather,  and  towards  the  end  of'  Se^ 
tember  place  the  frames  and  lights  in- 
position,  but  keep  the  lights  off  all  t 
time  the  weather  is  open.  Rememb 
that  frost  and  snow  are  detrimental  to  t  ■ 
well  doing  of  Parsley.  If  lights  are  n 
available  far  such  things  as  Parsley 
large  amount  of  frost  and  snow  can 
kept  off  with  .mats,  but  a  few  stakes  mi} 
be  laid  across  the  frames  first  to  preve- 
the  mats  from  falling  in. 

L.  S.  Small. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
Vorld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  whicji  may 
over  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
hould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
ne  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
/  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  -who  -would  make 
he  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
repare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
rawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

841.  Treatment  of  Wax  Flower. 

For  some  two  years  I  have  been  growing 
plant  of  the  Wax  Flower  in  the  green- 
ouse,  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered,  and  I  do 
at  think  I  have  been  giving  it  the  right 
eatment.  What  soil  should  I  use?  How 
:ten  must  I  give  it  water,  and  what  quan- 
ty?  (A.  Powell,  Cheshire.) 

We  suspect  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  sun- 
une  to  ripen  the  wood.  If  the  plant  is  in 
o  shady  a  situation  the  stems  would  not 
iquire  that  firmness  of  wood  which  would 
}  favourable  to  freedom  of  flowering, 
hen,  again,  it  should  be  kept  rather  dry 
the  roots  during  the  winter  months.  In 
e  summer  time  while  making  growth  a 
ir  amount  of  water  will  be  advantageous, 
i-t  you  should  never  get  the  soil  into  a 
dden  condition.  The  best  plan  is  to 
amine  the  state  of  the  soil  as  to  dryness  ; 
hen  it  is  getting  brown  and  readily 
umbles  water  should  be  given  in  sufficient 
lantity  to  wet  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the 
t  in  which  you  are  growing  it.  If  the 
ainage  is  good,  so  that  no  superfluous 
rter  stands  in  the  pot  you  cannot  go  far 
(:ong  with  the  watering  during  the  summer 
)nfhs.  In  November,  however,  you  should 
adually  withhold  water  and  keep  the  plant 
the  dry  side  till  the  middle  of  March 
the^  following  year.  You  may  grow  the 
int  in  a  compost  of  three  parts  of  fibrous 
im,  one  part  of  leaf  soil,,  and  half  part 
sand..  Some  people  like  to  grow  it  in 
it y  soil ,  and  in  that  case  if  you  care  to 
that  method  you  could  use  that  instead 
leaf  mould.  A  few  lumps  of  charcoal  in 
'  soil  would  also  help  to  keep  the  soil 
rous  in  winter. 


4-2.  Gladiolus  Started  in  Conserva¬ 
tory. 

-  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could 
<  >wer  the  following  question  in  vour 
,  .How  soon  may  I  stand  out  of  doors 
,  idioli  that  have  started  in  pots,  are  now 
8  in-  high,  and  at  present  in  a  cold 
(l  tservartory  ?  (Mystery,  Soms.) 

r  P hrnts  have  made  a  fair  amount  of 

’ ,  could  plant  them  out  of  doors 

tne  first  favourable  occasion  that  you  can 
the  ground  sufficiently  dry  for  the  opera- 
;  „ Gladiolus  is  so  nearly  hardy  that 
ni^11  f  ^ave,  bfen  Panted  about  the  be- 
xntwr  Pr°b^bly  you  have  not 

anything  by  keeping  them  to  the  present 
ln  the  conservatory.  We  presume  yon 


started  them  in  the  conservatory  with  the 
object  of  getting  them  somewhat  advanced 
by  means  of  the  warmth  afforded. 

2843.  Leaf  to  Name. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  the  enclosed  leaf 
is?  It  is  presumably  a  Tagetes  seedling,  but 
.looks  so  like  a  common  Plantain  that  I  won¬ 
dered  if  it  was  right.  (Mystery,  Soms.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  us  was  not  like  any 
of  the  more  common  species  of  Tagetes  in 
cultivation.  It  is  what  you  presume  it  to  be, 
a  leaf  of  Plantago  major  in  its  voung 
state.  It  is  also,  of  course,  disguised  by 
■being  sown  under  glass,  and  is  thin  and  not 
like  what  it  should  be  in  the -open.  No 
doubt  it  has  come  amongst  the  soil.  Weeds 
of  all  sorts  come  up  in  this  way,  but  you 
can  first  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
plant  you  sowed  and  which  should  come  up 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  show  the  prevailing 
plant  in  each  pot  and  which  .should  pre¬ 
sumably  be  what  you  sowed.  Then  all  other 
seedlings  that  are  unlike  them  would  be 
weeds. 

2844.  Treatment  of  Stephanotis. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  advise  me  as  to 
the.  proper  treatment  of  Stephanotis?  I  have 
it  in  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  and  it  is 
trained  along  the  roof  on  a  strand  of  wire. 

I  also  have  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  the  same 
house.  I  keep  the  temperature  up  to  60  degs. 
through  the  winter,  but  the  house  does  not 
get  much  sun  after  one  o’clock  in  the  day  in 
summer.  The  greenhouse  is  a  little  shaded 
with  trees  and  runs  from  east  to  west.  I 
have  had  the  plant  about  four  years,  and  it 
has  never  bloomed.  (Constant  Reader, 
Middlesex.) 

The  temperature  you  mention  is  sufficiently 
high  for  +he  SteD.bancf  1  s  in  winter  and  pre¬ 
sumably  in  summer  it  gets  higher  still.  It 
delights  in  plenty  of  heat  while  making  its 
growth,  and  the  atmosphere  should  also  be 
kept  in  a  moist  and  steamy  condition  for  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the.  day,  as  in  the  case  of  stove 
plants  generally.  The  foliage  should  get 
dry  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  day  by  ven¬ 
tilating  the  house.  Unless  there  is  anything 
wrong  at  the  roots  we  presume  that  the 
want  of  sun  is  the  chief  ailment.  No  doubt, 
also,  your  form  of  the  plant  is  the  common 
one.  There  is  a  compact  growing  varietv 
which  flowers  in.  quite  a  small  state  and  is 
known  as  the  Elvaston  varietv  of  Stephano¬ 
tis.  You  do  not  tell  us  anything  about  the 
compost,  or  whether  you  use  pots  or  tubs,  or 
if  it  is  planted  in  the  border.  The  Stephano¬ 
tis  really  does  best  when  planted  out  in  the 


border  of  a  house,  but  in  a  space  specially 
prepared  for  it.  The  method  of  doing  it 
would  be  to  take  out  18  in.  or  2  ft.  of  soil, 
making  the  hole  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  square.  Plenty 
of  brickbats  should  be  put  in  the  bottom 
to  form  drainage,  so  that  the  moisture  will 
run  away  from  the  roots.  This  hole  should 
have  a  brick  wall  built  round  it,  and  then  be 
filled  up  with  a  compost  consisting  of  turfy 
loam,  a  good  proportion  of  silver  sand  to 
make  it  porous,  as  well  as  a  few  nodules  of 
charcoal  about  the  size  of  a  Gooseberry  or 
Mai  nut.  I  his  will  keep  the  soil  open  and 
ensure  the  superfluous  moisture  running 
away.  If  your  treatment  conforms  to  this 
fairly  nearly,  then  we  presume  that  sun¬ 
light  is  the  other  factor  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  as  you  state  the  house  to  be 
shaded  with  trees.  The  afternoon  is  the 
longer  part  of  the  day,  and  during  all  that 
time  sunshine  is  insufficient  to  ripen  the 
wood  properly,  which  is  soft  with  a  milky 
juice.  During  October  you  could  en¬ 
courage  ripening  by  withholding  water,  al¬ 
lowing  the  soil  to  get  fairly  dry,  as  that 
will  conduce  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 


M  ill  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  Cyclamen, 
what  soil  they  require,  whether  much  or 
little  water,  and  whether  they  should  be 
stood  near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse  or  in 
the  shade?  I  have  two  or  three  plants 
raised  from  seed,  but  they  seem  to  be  at  a 
standstill.  Also,  after  flowering,  should 
they  be  put  on  one  side  to  rest?  (R.  S  T 
Essex.) 

To  get  Cyclamen  to  flower  during  the  win¬ 
ter  }rou  should  sow  the  seeds  some  time  in 
autumn,  and  if  jxm  cannot  command  a  tem¬ 
perature  .of  50  degs.  by  night  in  winter  it 
would  be  well  to  sow  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  as  the  plants  would  be  getting 
more  advanced  by  winter  than  if  you  sowed 
them  in  November.  Seed  pans  or  pots  may 
be  employed  and  filled  with  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  proportions  of  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand.  Do 
not  sow  them  thickly.  Leave  an  inch  of 
space  between  every  two  seeds.  You  can 
then  allow  the  seedlings  to  grow  without  dis¬ 
turbance  until  they  have  made  three  or  four 
leaves.  In  the  first  place  put  the  pans 
where  they  will  get  a  temperature  of  55  degs. 
to  60  degs,  to  germinate  them.  After  the 
first  leaf  gets  above  the  soil  you  can  put 
them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  where  they 
wilLget  the  benefit  of  light.  Here  they  may 
stand  until  they  have  produced  three  or  four 
leaves,  after  which  they  can  be  potted  off 
singly  in  thumb  pots  and  placed  close  to¬ 
gether  on  a  shelf  or  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible.  Transfer  them  to  frames  in  May 
and  keep  them  steadily  moist,  but  not  sodden 
to  encourage  steady  growth.  When  roots 
are  getting  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  re¬ 
pot  them  from  the  thumb  pots  into  small 
6o’s,  and  this  should  be  the  case  before  you 
put  them  in  the  frames  in  May,  provided  vou 
have  _  sufficient  temperature- "  to  keep  them 
growing  right  through  the  winter.  Presum¬ 
ing  that  you  have  been  successful  with  them 
thev  should  be  ready  for  another  shift  into 
48  size  pots,  that  is,  5  in.  pots,  in  July.  At 
this  potting  keep  the  crown  of  the  corms  well 
above  the  soil  to  prevent  the  damping  of 
the  buds  when  they  commence  to  bloom. 
During  the  summer  vou  can  encourage  them 
to  ^  grow  and  also  keep  down  thrips,  red 
spider  and  other  insects  by  syringing  them 
twice  a  day  in  bright  weather.  During  the 
summer  it  is  well  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon 
these  things,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  be 
infested  with  insects,  and  if  syringing  fails 
to  keep  them  in  check  you  should  fumigate 
wPh  “XL  All,”  or  else  use  the  waslT  of 
this  same  insecticide  and  dip  the  plants  into 
it.  The  plants  should  commence  flowering 
m  November,  and  will  continue  for  some 
months  provided  the  temperature  of  vour 
greenhouse  is  kept  up  to  degs.  to  50  degs. 
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by  night.  At  the  second  potting  you  should 
use  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  loam.,  one 
part  of  leaf  soil,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sand.  You  thus  see  that  we  advocate  keep¬ 
ing  the  plants  growing  from  the  time  they 
germinate  until  they  bloom.  Few  people  are 
successful  in  resting  Cyclamens,  'but  prefer 
to  rear  them  annually  front  seed,  as  they  are 
really  less  trouble 'and  give  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  flowers,  if  you  desire  to  rest  them, 
however,  this  could  be  done  by  putting  them 
in  a  cooler  house,  where  they  would  require 
less  water,  and  allow  them  to  become  mode¬ 
rately  dry  .though  not  dust  dry.  Some 
people  plant  them  out  .in  cold  frames  during 
April  or  May,  where  they  finish  their 
growth,  go  partly  to  rest,  and  then  commence 
growing  again  late  in  summer.  When  grow¬ 
ing  along  young  plants  you  should  keep 
the  .soil  constantly  moist,  but  never  sodden. 
The  point  is  to  give  water  in.  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  wet  the  whole  of  the  soil  whenever 
watering  becomes  necessary,  and  to  give  no 
more  until  the  sail  is  getting  dry  again. 
We  do  not  advocate  standing  Cyclamen  in 
the  shade  while  making  their  growth,  and 
when  flowering  in  winter  it  is  also  unneces¬ 
sary.  Later  in  the  spring,  if  blooming  in 
March,  shading  would  keep  the  blooms  in 
condition  for  a  longer  period, 

2848.  How  to  Grow  Primulas. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  Primulas? 
What  soil  do  they  require,  and  whether  much 
or  little  water?  (R.  S.  T.,  Essex.) 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seeds  of 
the  Chinese  Primula.  Make  up  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with 
some  sand  to  make  it  porous.  Drain  the 
pans  well,  as  the  seed  lies  some  time  before 
it  germinates.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  a  than  covering  of  the 
finer  portions  oi  the  s.ame  compost.  Both 
the  .loam  and  the  leaf  mould  should  be 
sifted  for  seedlings.  Stand  the  seed  pans  in 
a  temperature  of  60  degs.  As  soon  as  the 
first  or  seed  leaves  are  fully  developed  you 
may  prick  off  the  seedlings  into  shallow 
boxes  or  singly  into  thumb  pots.  These  boxes 
or  pots  should  be  stood  in  a  cold  frame  fac¬ 
ing  south.  It  will  be  well  to  shade  these 
seedlings  whenever  the  sun  gets  bright.  Use 
tiffany  or  some  thin  sort  of  white  or  grey 
sheeting  that  will  simply  break  the  force 
of  the  sun  and  yet  allow  plenty  of  light  to 
get  at  the  seedlings.  They  will  grow  slowly 
at  first,  but  when  they  have  made  a  few 
leaves  you  could  examine  the  state  of  the 
roots  toy  turning  out  a  port  or  two,  and  when 
getting  fairly  round  the  outside  of  the  ball 
of  soil  you  should  give  the  plants  a  shift 
into  a  larger  size  port.  At  this  potting  use 
two  parts  of  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  mould, 
and  one  part  of  well-rotted  cow  manure 
rubbed  up  fine.  Sufficient  sand  should  be 
added  to  make  the  soil  porous.  At  the  same 
time,  as  shading  becomes  necessary  at  any 
time  from  now  onwards,  it  will  also  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  a  little  ventilation  by  tilting 
the  .sashes  at  the  back.  This  creates  .a  genial 
atmosphere  that  kee.ps  the  plants  growing 
stead-il v  along.  Watering  should  be  regu¬ 
larly  attended  to,  .and  only  those  that  are 
getting  dry  should  be  watered.  Avoid  the 
practice  of  giving  each  pot  water  whether  it 
requires  it  o.r  not.  While  the  po.ts  are  small 
the  most  convenient  plan  is  to  use  a  fine  rose 
on  the  watering  pot  that  does  not  spread  the 
water  about,  and  you  can  thereby  confine  it 
to  those  pots  which  you  desire  to  water. 
During  the  summer,  therefore,  shading  dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day,  ventilation  and  regu¬ 
lar  .attention  to  water  .are  the  principal 
points  to  toe  attended  to.  The  shafting 
should,  of  course,  be  imperative  whenever 
the  p<  ts  are  fairly  filled  with  roots,  but 
not  pot  bound.  Towards  autumn  less  shad¬ 
ing  will  be  necessary,  and  if  any  plants  show 
signs  oi  flowering  the  blooms  should  he  nicked 
out  to  strengthen  the  plants.  Towards  the 
end  of  September  take  the  plants  .into  the 


greenhouse  in  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  to 
55  degs.  by  night,  which  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  whole  of  the  winter.  You  do  not  tell 
us  what  convenience  you  have,  but  if  you 
have  no  cold  frames,  then  you  will  have  to 
keep  the  plants  fairly  close  to  the  glass  of 
the  greenhouse  to  encourage  good  .growth, 
but  if  .the  sun.  beats  strongly  upon  the  glass 
it  should  he  shaded,  as  we  have  advised  for 
the  frames.  The  same  rules  for  watering 
hold  good  for  the  summer  and  winter, 
namely,  to  keep  the  soil  just  continually 
moist  hut  not  sodden.  Five-inch  pots  will 
grow  plants  of  good  .size,  .and  the  compost 
for  the  final  potting  may  be  the  same  .as  the 
first.  We  should  ‘not  advise  you  to  keep  old 
plants  of  Primula  for  the  second  year,  as 
they  give  more  trouble  than  seedlings. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2847.  The  Five-Bladed  Clover. 

I  have  a  small  plant  of  the  Fdve-.bl.aded 
Clover  in  a  pot.  Can.  it  be  grown  in  a 
window,  and  if  so,  when  would  it  -require 
shifting,  .and  what  compost  is  best  for  it? 
(T.  Birstall,  Leicestershire.) 

The  F.ive-toladed  Clover  is  a  variety  of  Tri¬ 
folium  repens,  or  the  common  Dutch  Clover, 
and  is,  therefore,  perfectly  hardy.  You 
could  grow  it  in  a  window,  but  we  doubt  if  it 
would  keep  the  dark  purple  colour  of  the 
leaves  under  those  conditions.  You  could,  of 
course,  try  it.  If  the  plant  is  large  for  the 
pot,  then  you  should  give  it  a  size  larger. 
Any  patting  compost  will  suit  it  that  consists 
chiefl v  of  loam,  leaf  mould  -and  sand.  It 
will  givie  ,g|codj  /satisfaction',  however,  in 
loam  and  sand,  the  latter  being  given  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  soil  porous. 
If  you  would  like  to  increase  the  plant  as 
rapidly  as  .possible  the  best  plan  is  to  ^lant 
it  in-  the  garden  border  and  let  it  run  for  a 
time.  The  trailing  shoots  will  roof  in  the 
ground  and  you  could  then  have  several  in 
pots  if  you  so  desired,  while  .still  keeping 
a  stock  in  the  open  ground.  Those  out  of 
doors  will  take  on  the  best  colour,  and  you 
will  see  by  contrast  which  you  like  the  best. 


WINDOW  BOXES. 

2848.  Baskets  and  Boxes. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  .as  to  inform  me 
wihat  plants  would  toe  suitable  -to  grow  in 
hanging  baskets  bung  from  a  balcony  which 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  .and  there¬ 
fore  gets  the  full  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  the 
whole  day.  Also  name  plants  to  grow  in 
boxes  on  the  balcony.  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  could  name  the  enclosed.  I  cu.t  it  from 
a  standard  tree.  The  blossom  is  pink  and 
appeared  some  time  before  the  leaves.  (An¬ 
nual  Subscriber,  Hants.) 

There  are  many  subjects  which  may  be 
grown  -in  hanging  baskets,  and  amongst  them 
you  might  use  dwarf  and  tall  Nasturtiums 
(Trop.aeolum).  The  tall  Nasturtiums  should, 
of  course,  be  round  .the  outside,  where  they 
would  hang  down.  Another  basket  could  be 
filled  with  Ivy-leaved  and  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  The  last-named  could  be  planted 
in  the  centre  if  fairly  high,  and  the  Ivy¬ 
leaved  varieties  planted  round  the  sides  so 
as  to  hang  down.  Petunias  .also  grow  well  in 
such  situations,  especially  the  single  kinds. 
Possibly  the  .double  ones  could  be  grown  also 
under  like  conditions,  but  they  do  not  give 
such  .a  display  .as  the  single  ones  in  our  ex¬ 
perience.  Creeping  Jenny  (Lysimacbia 
Nummularia)  should  be  planted  round  the 
sides  .to  hang  over.  The  flowers  will  last 
for  a  time  and  make  the  plant  gay,  but  the 
green  trails  should  serve  for  the  whole  sea¬ 
son.  Drooping  Fuchsias,  such  as  Wave  of 
Life  and  Rose  of  Castile,  could  be  grown 
in  baskets.  Tuberous  Begonias  might  also 
be  employed,  placing  one  or  more  plants  of 
an  upright  growing  variety  in  the  centre 
and  some  drooping  ones,  if  you  have  them, 


round  .the  edges  of  the  basket,  so  as  to  thanj 
over.  In  the  dry  position  you  mentioi 
watering  will  be  a  very  important  operation 
Indeed,  during  the  warmer  part  of  summer 
after  the  baskets  are  well  filled  with  roots 
it  will  be  necessary  to  water  them  twice  ; 
day.  Weak  Liquid  manure  once  or  twice  ; 
week  ooul.d  also  be  given  to  advantage 
Plants  suitable  for  boxes  on  the  balcony  ar 
very  much  the  same  as  those  for  the  baskets 
but  as  the  boxes,  presumably,  are  a  fair  dept 
and  wider,  it  will  be  easier  to  keep  them  i: 
moisture  than  the  baskets.  For  the  boxe 
we  would  recommend  Ivy-leaved  and  Z0112 
Pelargoniums,  white  and  yellow  Marguei 
ites,  Antirrhinums,  single  Petunias,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  East  Lothian  Stocks,  dwarf  Nastu: 
tiums,  and  the  tall  variety  if  you  desire  thei 
to  hang  over,  French  and  African  Mar 
golds  also  grow  well  under  those  condition: 
T.he  boxes,  where  you  simply  require  a  lo- 
edging,  could  be  edged  with  white  or  bit 
Lobelias,  according  to  what  is  in  the  boxe 
the  different  colours  being  planted  for  tl 
sake  of  contrast.  The  specimen  sent  w; 
Prunus  Amygdalus,  the  Almond. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2849.  Violets. 

I  have  a  bed  of  Violets,  but  the  flow, 
stalks  are  very  short.  Can  I  get  them 
grow  longer  by  giving  them  manure  wat 
or  any  other  special  treatment?  (A.  Powel 
Cheshire.) 

During  the  winter  Violets  do  not  produ 
very  long  stalks,  and  the  spring  that  is  no. 
well  over  .has  been  very  ungenial  to  fr 
growth,  and  no  doubt  that  has  kept  the 
dwarf.  Another  year  you  could  plant  sor 
in  a  frame  for  the  purpose  of  getting  lor 
stalks  during  the  winter  or  in  the  early  pa 
of  the  spring.  Any  rough  sort  of  frame  w 
be  sufficient  to  bring  plants  on  earl 
whether  the  weather  is  mild  or  not  you  cou 
make  u.p  a  bed  of  fermenting  manure,  cov« 
ing  it  w-ith  4  in.  or  6  in.  of  soil  and  pla 
the  Violets  .in  that.  The  simplest  plan 
all  would  be  to  fix  up  some  boards  round  t 
sides  of  the  bed  and  lay  a  sash  over  the 
during  winter.  This  shelter  will  cause  t1 
plants  to  grow  earlier  and  the  Violets  > 
have  longer  stalks.  Some  varieties  are  bet'; 
in  this  .respect  than  others.  For  instance, 
you  were  to  get  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince 
Beatrice  or  La  Parme,  they  are  strong  gro- 
in.g  and  would  give  you  longer  stalks. 


2850.  Sweet  Peas. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  an  answer  to  the  folic - 
ing  questions  on  Sweet  Peas  :  (1)  Are  It 
first  flowers  the  best  for  seed  or  the  ots 
when  the  plant"  beginning  to  be  exhaust', 
puts  forth  an  abundance  of  short-stemmi 
flowers?  One  gets  more  seeds  at  that.tii. 
but  are  they  as  vigorous?  (2) -What  is  f 
best  time  to  pick  Sweet  Pea  flowers — mornii . 
early,  with  the  dew  on  them,  midday,  or  Is 
afternoon?  I  mean,  so  as  to  ensure  the  bj 
results  in  the  flower  vases.  <(3)  I  find  tit 
after  being  picked  and  put  in  water  s 
flower.s  droop  and  shrink  and  do  not  sei 
to  recover  till  the  next  day,  when  some  t 
the  colour  is  .already  less  bright.  Ie 
flowers  tare  the  ilargest  the  third  da}  1 
water.  I  .have  tried  putting  the  flowers  ; 
tepid  water,  but  find  no  difference.  1 
course,  I  know  they  should  have  fresh  war 
every  day  and  a  bit  of  each  stalk  cut  -  ■ 
(Osbert  Ward,  Teneriffe.) 

( 1 )  We  are  not  certain  that  it  has  b 11 
fully  proved  whether  the  seeds  from  the  ea } 
flowers  are  better  than,  those  from  the  1 e 
ones.  The  conditions  under  which  you  gi ' 
yours  no  doubt  favour  the  ripening  of  se  ' 
right  .to  the  top  of  the  plant.  In  this  coun} 
the  seed  of  the  pods  usually  checks  grow . 
and  there  would  not  be  many  seed  pods  1 
the  top  of  the  plants,  if  any.  Towards.  e 
n-ortih  of  Britain  the  upper  pods  never  n  n 
at  all.  Judging  from  analogy  with  sd® 
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other  things,  we  should  say  that  the  best 
seeds  are  those  first  produced — that  is,  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  plant  with  long  stalks. 
We  doubt  very  much,  however,  in.  the  case  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  whether  those  produced  in  pods 
on  short  stalks  would  be  much  less  vigorous 
than  those  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  test  it  for  your¬ 
self  by  selecting  some  seeds  from  the  base 
of  the  plant  and  seme  from  the  top,  label¬ 
ling  these  at  the  time  -cf  gathering  and 
making  sure  that  the  label  always  accom¬ 
panies  them,  or  the  details  placed  on  the 
seed  packet.  The  ground  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  as  near  as  possible  should  be  of 
the  same  quality  .throughout.  Then,  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant  in  one  patch  and  those  from  the  top 
of  the  plant  on  another  patch,  you  could 
prove  which  was  the  more  vigorous,  if,  in¬ 
deed,  any  difference  at  all  could  be  detected. 
(2  and  3)  The  early  morning  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  time  to  pick  the  flowers  of  Sweet 
Peas,  as  the  stems,  leaves  and  all  parts  of 
the  flower  are  then  more  saturated  with  water 
or  sap  than  at  any  other  time  during  the 
day.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  less  water 
is  given  off  by  the  foliage  during  the  night, 
while  the  roots  continue  to  be  active,  .and 
thereby  completely  fill  all  parts  of  the  plant 
with  liquid.  By  midday  the  leaves  and 
stems  have  .lost  a  great  deal  of  moisture  by 
transpiration,  and  are  therefore  limp.  The 
cut  stalks  do  not  take  up  water  so  quickly 
as  the  roots  would  supply  it,  and  no  doubt 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  flowers  do  not 
recover  with  you  until  the  following  day 
after  cutting  them  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Some  flowers  do  not  recover  at  all 
after  thev  are  allowed  to  get  dry  in  the  cut 
state.  We  scarcelv  think  that  teoid  water 
would  be  much  advantage,  as  water  gene¬ 
rally  would  be  warm  enough  in  your  county. 
We  think  you  will  find  if  you  gather  them 
is  above  stated,  and  put  them  in  water  in  a 
col  place,  that  they  will  never  droop.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  put  in  a  close  room 
iway  from  the  window  until  they  have  been 
some  hours  in  water  to  make  sure  they  will 
tot  droop.  We  are  aware  that  Sweet  Peas 
sontinue  growing  in  water. 

2851.  Hardy  Plants  for  Carpet  Red¬ 
ding. 

As  our  climate  here  is  none  of  the  best,  I 
im  not'  very  successful  with  Coleus  and 
Wternan.the-ras,  and  I  should  be  much 
-bliged  if  you  would  let  me  know  the  names 
>f  a  number  of  things  that  would  do  well 
lere,  whether  we  get  a  good  summer  or  not. 
iP.  Johnson-,  Westmorland.) 

Plants  that  may  be  used  in  the  centre  of 
>eds  or  panels  may  consist  of  Dracaenas, 
Iraida  Sieboldii,  American  Aloes,  Echeveria 
letallica,  etc.  These  can  be  kept  in  a  green- 
•  ouse,  and  stand  well  out  of  dcors  in  sum- 
ler.  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  may  be 
sed  largely  as  dividing  lines  and  edgings 
l>  such  beds.  You  will  be  able  to  keep  .them 
ii  a  cold  frame,  provided  the  sashes  are 
'atertight  during  winter.  If  your  district 
■as  particularly  cold  a  mat  thrown  over  the 
rame  would  afford  additional  protection, 
ut  dryness  about  the  plants  is  the  main  par- 
cular  in  keeping  them.  Quite  hardv  plants 
‘re  Sedum  rupestre,  S.  lydium,  S.  glaucum, 
empervivum  calcareum,  S.  arachnoideum 
nd  S.  montanum.  The  Sempervivums  be- 
Tg  in  the  form  of  rosettes  are  very  ,  useful 
fher  for  making  dividing  lines  or  planting 
ie  panels.  The  Sedums  mentioned  would  be 
1  -ost  useful  for  forming  the  panels  or 
:  atches.  Several  of  the  Saxifragas  of  the 
1  ossy  type  may  be  used  for  filling  up  patches 
,,as  a  .groundwork  outlined  by  other 
|  lbjects.  During  the  summer  they  are 
able  to  get  a  little  tall,  but  they 
!  lould  not  be  cut  back,  but  pressed  down 
at  by  means  of  a  board  of  convenient 
■ngfh  for  using  by  hand.  The  varieties 


that  should  suit  for  this  purpose  are  S. 
caespitosa,  S.c.  hirta,  S.  mugcoides  Rhei, 
S.rn.  atropurpurea  and  S.  .hypnoides,  often 
named  Dovedale  Moss,  or  Eve's  Cushion. 
The  common  wild  Thyme  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  could  be  used  for  making  carpets — that 
is,  filling  panels — and  Thymus  Serpy.llum 
lanuginosum  would  even  be  better,  as  the 
leaves  have  a  woolly  appearance.  Two 
dwarf -growing  purple-leaved  plants  are 
Oxaids  corniculata  rubra  and  Ajuga  reptans 
rubra.  Possibly  you  will  find  several  other 
things  amongst  your  hardy  plants,  if  you 
have  any,  that  could  be  made  to  serve  the 
same  purpose.  The  tender  plants  could  be 
lifted  at  the  end  of  September,  and  the  others 
left  in  the  beds  till  spring. 

2852.  Rock  Garden  with  Pergola. 

I  have  a  space  31  ft.  by  28  ft.  at  the  end 
of  my  lawn,  which  I  should  like  to  convert 
into  a  small  rock  garden  with  pergola  in  the 
centre.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  me  with 
some  suggestions  for  the  same?  The  soil 
is  clay  and  quite  flat.  The  aspect  is  south. 
(Benn  Franks,  Yorks.) 

'  As  the  aspect  cf  that  area  of  ground  faces 
the  south,  you  could  put  the  pergola  'down 
the  centre  of  it  and  at  the  far  end  have  a 
rustic  seat  or  summerhouse.  The  pergola 
would  then  have  some  reason  for  passing 
through  the  rockery.  The  soil  should  then 
be  raised  into  any  desired  shape  at  either 
side  of  the  pergola,  not  quite  close  up  to  it, 
as  that  would  interfere  with  the  plants  to 
be  grown  upon  the  .pergola.  Just  exactly 
what  shape  this  mound  of  soil  might  take 
depends  very  much  upon  your  own  fancy. 
All  that  area  of  ground  could  be  raised 
either  by  soil  from  the  garden  or  carted  in 
from  elsewhere.  The  outline  of  it  could  be 
varied  by  (having  it  jutting  out  at  particular 
points  and  receding  into  bays  in  other  places, 
as  this  gives  you  a  variety  of  aspects  suit¬ 
able  for  quite  a  variety  of  plants.  Seeing 
that  your  soil  consists  of  rather  heavy  or 
clayey  matter,  you  should  at  least  get  1  ft. 
of  better  material  ito  cover  the  rockery,  be¬ 
cause  only  certain  plants  would  succeed  well 
in  a  clay  soil.  Stones  of  a  porous  nature 
would  be  the  most  suitable  for  building  a 
rockery,  and  just  how  they  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  could  best  be  determined  on  the  spot 
with  the  quantity  of  stones  you  have  at  com¬ 
mand.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  manner 
so  as  to  keep  the  soil  on  the  sides  from  roll¬ 
ing  down  or  being  washed  down  by  rain  and 
water.  If  you  have  large  ones  they  should 
dip  into  the  rockery  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  the  water  into  the  soil  rather  than  off 
it.  In  building,  some  of  the  largest  stones 
may  he  placed  in  the  'boldest  positions  and 
be  only  partly  covered  by  plants,  while  all 
the  smaller  stones  should  be  built  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  soil.  Leave  room  for  a  narrow 
pathway  between  the  pergola  and  the 
rockery,  as  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  get 
amongst  the  plants  there  for  weeding  and 
possibly  watering  till  they  get  established. 
Where  you  intend  making  the  pergola  the 
ground  should  be  trenched  for  the  sake  of 
the  climbers  which  will  be  trained  against 
the  pillars  and  over  the  roof.  After  the 
ground  has  been  equally  trenched  all  along 
the  line  far  the  posts  you  can  then  let  the 
stouter  posts  or  pillars  into  the  ground  by 
digging  holes  for  them.  The  two  rows  of 
pillars  could  have  a  bar  cf  wood  connecting 
them  along  the  top,  then  cross  pieces  should 
go  from  one  bar  to  the  other,  thus  covering 
in  the  pathway  evenly.  The  cross  nieces 
should  not  touch  one  another,  as  all  that  is 
necessary  is  simply  to  'get  supports  to  (hold 
the  climbers  that  form  the  roof  of  the  pas¬ 
sage.  Between  the  pergola  and  the  rockery 
or  on  the  sides  of  the  latter  you  could  grow 
hardy  British  Ferns  in  the  more  shady  posi¬ 
tions,  reserving  the  other  positions  for  plants 
that  require  more  or  less  sunshine.  You  do 
not  state  ■whether  you  desire  a  list  of  .plants 


for  the  rockery  or  a  list  of  plants  to  cover 
the  pergola,  but  if  so  you  could  let  us  know. 

2853.  Points  of  Summer  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

Please  let  me  know  the  .points  of  summer 
Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition.  Is  disbud¬ 
ding  allowable  when  there  is  no  rule  to  the 
contrary?  Give  points  of  pot  plants,  single 
and  double?  (H.  Staddun,  Essex.) 

With  plants  of  this  class  a  display  of 
bloom  is  one  of  the  leading  requisites,  and 
that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  disbudding.  This  is  allowable  when 
the  schedule  does  not  state  anything  to  the 
contrary.  Indeed,  at  large  shows  there  are 
classes  for  disbudded  Chrysanthemums  and 
those  not  disbudded.  You  will  therefore 
have  to  make  a  compromise  between  disbud¬ 
ding  and  a  proper  display  of  bloom,  so  that 
all  parts  of  your  plants  will  be  furnished. 
This,  ot  course,  would  apply  to  summer 
Chrysanthemum*;  for  cut  flower  purposes,  as 
you  could  only  show  them  in  that  manner  if 
grown  in  the  open  border.  The  next  point 
for  pot  plants  would  be  healthy  foliage, 
well  furnishing  ‘the  stems  right  down  to  the 
pots,  as  this  is  a  sign  of  good  cultivation. 
In  many  cases  plants  in  pots  lose  a  great 
many  of  their  leaves  by  the  time  they  come 
into  bloom.  The  third  point  is  freshness. 
The  blooms  should  have  reached  that  stage 
when  in  their  prime,  not  overgrown,  loose 
and  faded  previous  to  the  exhibition.  An¬ 
other  important  point  is  the  staking  and 
tying.  This  should  be  neatly  done,  and  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible.  The  stems  should 
not  be  twisted  about,  nor  bent  down  in  order 
to  make  the  plants  dwarfer.  Although  cut¬ 
ting  back  would  be  allowable,  no  bending 
of  the  -stems  is  allowable,  except  near  the 
base  of  the  plant.  The  same  points  which 
apply  to  double  Chrysanthemums  would 
also  apply  to  single  ones.  There  are  two 
sections 'of  single  varieties,  and  in  the  first 
place  }rou  must  have  beautiful  varieties  of 
distinct  and  attractive  colours.  Not  more 
than  two  or  three  rows  of  rays  should  be 
permitted  to  a  flower,  and  they  should  be 
sufficiently  numerous  to  overlap  one  another, 
making  a  close  circle.  Disbudding  is  of  im¬ 
portance  in  getting  size  of  flower  here.  In 
big  societies  classes  are  usually  set  apart 
for  large-flowering  singles  and  others  for 
small-flowering  singles,  and  if  so  you  would 
have  to  conform  to  that  rule. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2854.  Leaves  Discoloured. 

Would  you  kindly  oblige  by  naming  the 
disease  on  the  enclosed'  Chrysanthemum 
leaves,  and  is  there  a  remedy  for  it?  The 
following  are  the  only  ones  affected  out  of 
fifty  varieties  : — Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Algernon 
Davis,  and  F.  S.  Vallis.  They  have  been 
grown  in  a  cold  frame  for  some  time  past 
and  protected  from  frost  at  night.  I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  state  -the 
remedy  through  your  paper.  (W.  Alan, 
Somerset. ) 

The  leaves  may  be  partly  affected  by  bac¬ 
teria,  but  there  is  no  laarger  type  of  fungus 
in  them.  They  have  been  suffering  either 
through  insufficient  light,  air,  or  by  being 
partly  waterlogged  at  the  roots  during  the 
cold,  damp  weather  we  have  had  for  some 
time  past.  Indeed,  the  impression  we  had  of 
them  was  that  they  had  get  over-watered  at 
the  roots  for  some  time,  and  the  lower  leaves 
were  suffering.  Another  suggestion  we 
should  make  is  that  these  plants  have  been 
more  or  less  shaded  while  under  glass,  and 
the  .leaves  produced  under  those  conditions 
are  always  thin  and  liable  to  suffer  when 
first  put  out  under  colder  conditions.  In¬ 
deed,  such  leaves  usually  drop  at  an  early 
stage  of  growth.  If  the  leaves  right  to  the 
top  of  the  plant  present  the  same  appearance 
as  those  you  sent  us,  then  we  should  assume 
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that  (the  ailment  was  at  the  roots.'  By  being 
water-logged,  even,  for  a  short  time,  shoots 
are  unable  to  perform  their  functions,  and 
then  the  leaves  quickly  suffer.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  are  more  tender  than  others. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2855.  Shifting-  Holly. 

Is  it  -too  late  to  transplant  a  Holly  which 
is  on  the  lawn,  hut  is  too  near  -the  window 
and  darkens  the  place,  especially  in  dull 
weather?  Does  it  require  to  have  any  soil 
about  the  roots?  (T.  Birstall,  Leicester¬ 
shire.) 

The  present  is  a  very  good  time  for  shift¬ 
ing  Hollies,  provided  you  can  keep  a  good 
ball  of  soil  about  the  roots.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  taking  out  a  deep  trench  all 
round  the  plant,  so  that  the  roots  may  be 
cut  back  to  this  ball  of  soil.  The  diameter 
of  that  ball  of  soil  would  depend  upon  the 
actual  size  of  the  tree.  Having  got  down 
to  the  base  of  the  roots,  you  can  then  work 
in  beneath  it.  Before  actually  wholly  under¬ 
mining,  some  mats  should  be  firmly  roped 
round  the  sides  to  hold  the  soil  together. 
Then,  as  you  undermine  the  plant,  first  on- 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  you  could 
get  strong  boards  underneath  the  ball  by 
which  the  tree  could  be  lifted  out  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  place  where  you  wish  to  plant 
it.  The  hole  for  it  should  he  prepared  in 
advance.  Make  the  soil  quite  firm  about  it. 
Give  a  good  watering  and  see  that  it  does 
not  get  dry  until  it  has  fairly  started  into 
growth  again. 

2856.  Climbers  for  Summerhouse. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  what  climbers 
to  use  for  a  rustic  summerhouse  ?  I  wish  to 
cover  the  sides  and  back  with  climbers,  ever¬ 
green  preferred,  and  front,  facing  south, 
with  two  Roses.  The  situation  is  open  and 
soil  is  a  good  loam.  (T.  W.  H.,  Cheshire.) 

The  'following  selection  consists  of  ever¬ 
green  shrubs,  and  would  be  suitable  for 
training  on  that  summerhouse.  They  are 
Garrya  elliptica,  Choisya  ternata,  Cotoneas- 
ter  microphylla,  C.  Simonsii,  Elaeagnus 
pungens  aureo-maculata,  E.  glabra  foliis 
variegatis,  and  Berberis  stendphylla.  Some 
of  the  variegated  Ivies  are  very  handsome 
and  might  include  Hedera  Helix  variegata 
elegantissima  and  H.H.  palmata  aurea.  Be¬ 
sides  -the  Cotoneasters  you  could  also  have 
a  fine  berried  plant  in  Crataegus  Pyraoantha 
Lelandi,  which  ds  nearly  evergreen. 

2857.  Trees  for  Shelter  and  Ornament. 

Some  months  ago  I  moved  into  a  house 

with  a  garden  to  it.  There  is  a  planting  of 
trees  round  three  sides  of  the  garden  about 
nine  yards  wide.  The  trees  are  of  various 
kinds,  Sycamores,  Laburnums,  Thorns,  Pop¬ 
lars,  Beeches,  Elms,  Chestnuts,  most  of 
which  are  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  hut  have  bare 
stems  for  about  12  ft.  high.  The  position  is 
open  country  all  ro.und,  and  is  terribly  wind 
swept.  The  south-west  and  west  winds  play 
havoc  with  the  shrubs,  etc.,  in  beds  Nos.  2 
and  3,  blowing  the  leaves  into  Tibbons  of 
Laurels,  Rhododendrons,  and  such  like 
things.  Originally  there  was  a  Thorn  hedge 
close  to  the  walls  on  the  three  sides  where 
the  plantations  of  trees  are,  now  mostly  dead 
or  very  thin,  so  that  between  the  wall  top 
and  the  heads  of  the  trees  there  is  an  open 
space  about  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  in  depth  through 
which  the  wind  comes  with  terrible  force. 
The  brick  wall  A  is  new  and  has  nothing  on 
it.  The  border  B  has  standard  trees  in  it 
every  five  yards  apart  of  Laburnum,  scarlet 
Thorns,  Chestnuts,  Lilacs,  etc.  The  sloping 
bank  C  is  about  4  ft.  6  in.  higher  at  the  top 
than  the  path  D.  The  shrubs  on  this  bank 
across  the  west  end  of  it  suffer  from  the  wind 
like  beds  2  and  3,  as  shown  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  plan.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  grow  against  the  brick 
wall  to  cover  the  same  in  the  way  of  fruit 


trees  or  Roses,  flowering  shrubs  or  climbers. 
It  is  about  80  yds.  long.  Also  what  will  be 
best  to  make  a  good  screen  and  shelter  round 
the  three  sides  of  the  plantation,  to  make  up 
the  gaps  where  the  Thorns  have  failed  and 
fill  the  gap  between  the  wall  top  and  the 
heads  of  the  trees.  They  should  be  ever¬ 
green,  if  possible,  of  fairly  quick  growth, 
not  necessarily  all.  of  one  kind.  I  do  not 
care  much  for  Thorn  hedges.  There  are 
several  so-called  evergreen  Privets,  but  they 
have  all  lost  their  leaves  and  are  now  no 
screen  or  even  shelter  to  break  the  force  of 
the  wind.  What  will  be  best  to  plant  on 
beds  2  and  3  to  stand  the  wind,  and  also 
on  the  bank  C  ?  This  bank  is  about  18  yds. 
long  and  about  4  yds.  wide.  (Anxious  One, 
Yorks.) 

We  should  not  recommend  fruit  trees  for 
a  brick  wall  A  that  is  only  3  ft.  high.  The 
Roses  we  think  would  do  well  there  are 
General  Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Alfred  Colomb,  Cramoisie  Su- 
perieure,  Dupuy  J amain,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Common  Moss,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Old  Blush 
Monthly,  Stanwell  Perpetual,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Caroline  Testouit,  La 
France,  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  Mine.  Abel 
Chatenay,  and  Mme.  Ravary.  Shrubs  with 
evergreen  foliage  are  Berberis  stenophylla 
and  B.  Darwinii,  Cotoneoster  microphylla, 
C.  Simonsii,  C.  buxifolia,  C.  horizontal  is, 
Garrya  elliptica,  and  Escallo-nia  macrantha. 
Flowering  shrubs  that  might  be  grown 
against  that  -low  wall  are  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa,  which  may  be  trained  ou-t  laterally 
for  12  ft.  to  20  ft.,  also  Crataegus  Pyra- 
cantha  Lelandi,  Berberis  vulgaris,  B.  Thun- 
bergii,  Cydonia  Maulei,  the  White  Portu¬ 
gal  Broom  (Cytisus  albus),  the  Brown 
Winged  Broom  (C.  scoparius  andreanus), 
Deutzia  Lemoinei,  Genista  tinoto-ria,  Ply- 
drangea  paniculala  grandiflora,  Hypericum 
elatum,  Lonicera  tatarica,  Kerria  japon.ioa 
fore  pleno,  Philadelphus  coronariu-s,  Ribes 
sanguineum,  R.s.  albidum,  Spiraea  Anthony 
Waterer,  S.  Douglasii,  S.  japonica  Bumalda, 
Weigela  amabilis,  and  W.  rosea.  Shrubs 
with  handsomely  variegated  foliage  are 
Cornus  alba  Spaefhi'i,  C.a.  variegata,  and  C. 
Mas  elegantissima.  In  the  above  you  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  variety,  and  all  are 
very  hardy.  With  regard  to  the  shelter  in 
the  plantations  labelled  E,  we  do  not  know 
of  a  more  suitable  subject  for  making  a 
hedge  Ithan  Beech.  When  planted  closely  in 
the  form  of  a  hedge  it  retains  its  leaves  in 
winter,  in  a  withered  condition,  of  course, 
and  furnishes  a  great  amount  of  shelter.  We 
think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  uproot  that 
Hawthorn  hedge  which  does  not  succeed,  to 
trench  the  ground  and  to  plant  the  Beech 
hedge  there.  An  evergreen  tree  that  would 
be  suitable  for  planting  on  the  wind  side 
is  the  Austrian  Pine  (Pin.us  aiustriaca).  Al¬ 
most  as  suitable  is  the  Scotch  Pine  (P.-syl- 
vestris).  Both  of  these  grow  rather  slowly, 
especially  in  exposed  positions.  We  cannot 
imagine  that  any  broad-leaved  subject,  if 
evergreen,  would  succeed  in  such  a  position. 
The  leaves  get  frozen  in  winter,  when  the 
wind  breaks  them  off.  For  a  quick-growing 
subject  you  can  get  nothing  better  than  some 
of  the  Willows,  such  as  Salix  smithiana, 
which  we  have  seen  planted  for  shelter  at 
an  elevation  of  1,000  ft.  in  the  Highlands 
and  make  wonderful  growth.  Other  Wil¬ 
lows  might  be  tried,  such  as  S.  alba,  S.a. 
vitellima,  and  more  especially  S.  Caprea. 
All  of  those  should  be  planted  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  existing  plantations,  both  back 
and  front,  so  that  they  may  get  light.  No 
doubt  the  Privets,  which  you  describe  as 
so-called  evergreen,  are  really  evergreen  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  but  if  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  wind  they  do  lose  their  leaves. 
Strong  growing  and  bushy  kinds  that  you 
could  plant  beneath  and  amongst  the  exist¬ 
ing  trees  are  Ligustrum  ovaliifolium,  L. 
chinense  and  the  common  Privet.  The  Aus¬ 


trian  Pine  might,  however,  well  be  planted 
on  the  top  of  that  sloping  bank  C,  as  it  is 
very  resistant  to  wind.  The  beds  marked  2 
and  3  have  evidently  been,  planted  for  shel¬ 
ter,  and  as  such  you  cannot  expect  tender 
things  to  give  very  much  satisfaction.  On 
the  windy  side,  if  space  would  permit,  you 
might  have  a  row  of  Pinus  austriaca,  and 
inside  that  you  might  have  the  Golden-  ! 
barked  Willow  (Salix  alba  vitellina),  the  { 
Red-barked  Willow  (S.a.  britzensis).  Most  I 
of  the  other  British  Willows  would  also  live  ; 
on  the  sheltered  side  of  that  line  of  Austrian  j 
Piines,  and  their  narrow  leaves  would  give  | 
a  very  pleasing  effect  in  summer,  and  are 
well  calculated  to  resist  the  violence  of  the 
wind.  You  thus  see  that  all  the  subjects  i 
which  we  recommend  for  windy  places  have 
narrow  leaves,  except  the  Beech.  You  can  1 
cut  the  Willows  every  spring  to  any  desired 
height. 


FRUIT. 

2858.  New  Beds  of  Strawberries. 

When  should  I  make  a  new  bed  of  Straw¬ 
berries  for  fruiting  next  year,  and  how 
should  I  prepare  the  ground  for  it?  (Mys¬ 
tery,  Soms.) 

The  best  time  for  planting  a  new  bed  of  I 
Strawberries  is  in  August  or  September. 
During  June  and  July  you  should  be  pre¬ 
paring  the  young  layers  to  see  that  they  get 
properly  rooted.  The  new  ground  should 
be  trenched  if  it  has  mot  been  treated  in  that 
way  for  some  years,  and  plenty  of  cow  or 
stable  manure  mixed  with  the  different  layers  I 
of  soil.  Allow  this  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
to  settle.  The  Strawberries  could  then  be> 
planted  in  lines  2  ft.  asunder  and  18  in. 
apart  in  the  lines.  If  planted  at  the  time  wej 
state  you  should  get  a  good  crop  from  them 
next  year. 

2859.  Peach  Tree  Dying. 

I  have  enclosed  portions  of  a  Peach  tree 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  A  branch  has  gra¬ 
dually  withered  and  the  whole  tree  is  not' 
looking  so  healthy  as  it  should.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  the  tree,  and  how 
to  stop  it  from  going  further?  (S.  B., 
S.  Devon.) 

The  piece  of  wood  which  you  sent  gave  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  are  attacked  by  something 
inside  and  which  suggests  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  silver  leaf  disease.  When  once 
a  tree  is  affected  in  this  way  nothing  pos¬ 
sibly  can^  remedy- ?t,  because  what  would  kill 
the  fungus  would  also  kill  the  tree. 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  very! 
liable  to  this  malady.  Very  frequently  soils, 
but  especially  those  of  a  heavy  nature  and 
inclined  to  clay,  are  deficient  in  lime.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  get  a  good  quantity 
of  mortar  rubble  and  to  work  it  deeplv  into, 
the  border  in  autumn.  The  soil- could  be 
taken  up  by  means  of  a  fork,  so  as  to  avoid 
cutting  the  roots.  The  soil  could  be  worked; 
over  in  the  form  of  a  trench  and  the  mortar  | 
worked  into  it  a it  the  same  time.  This,  while1 
helping  the  trees,  would  be  against  various! 
fungi,  including  Stereum  purpureum,  which; 
attacks  these  trees.  If  the  rest  of  the  tree, 
is  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the  branch  you r 
sent  us  you  cannot  remedy  the  matter,  and  it: 
will  be  necessary  to  get  a  3'oung  tree  in  the 
near  future.  That  would  "be  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  fresh  soil  and  to  well  mix  it 
with  lime  rubble. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2860.  English  for  French  Weights. 

In  The  Gardening  World  of  7th  March, 
p.  166,  you  have  a  special  manure  for  Straw¬ 
berries,  hut  it  is  put  in  French  terms.  If 
you  can  have  if  translated  into  English  terms 
and  state  the  quantity  to  be  used  to  the  yard 
of  3  ft.  square  it  would  be  a  great  conve¬ 
nience.  (Tom  E.  Thhiscutt,  Cornwall.) 


May  1 6,  i<)o8. 
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NO  MORE 
WEEDY 
LAWNS 


TENNIS  COURTS, 
BOWLING  GREENS, 
GOLF  GREENS,  &C. 
WHERE  = 

CLIMAX’ 

LAWN  SAND 

===IS  USED. 


If  sprinkled  over  the  Gras’,  it  possesses  the  re¬ 
markable  property  of  destroying  Moss,  Daisies, 
Planta  ns,  and  other  weeds,  at  same  time  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  the  fin  r  Grasses  ta  such 
an  extent  that  the  spaces  previously  occupied 
by  the  disfiguring  weeds  are  quickly  covered  by 
a  perfect  sward  of  finej  close-growing  Grass,  of 
good  colour,  which  will  retain  its  freshness 
under  adverse  conditions  of  continuous  use  and 
drought. 

‘CLIMAX”  Lawn  Sand  may  be  applied  at 
almost  auy  season  of  the  year,  selecting  a  dry 
morning  with  a  prospect  of  24  or  4S  hours  of 
settled  weather. 

THE  EFFECT  of  an  application  is  apparent 
within  a  few  hours  ;  the  weeds  blacken  and  die, 
but  the  Grass  recovers  it  colour,  and  quickly 
covers  the  bare  spots  previously  occupied  by 
weeds. 

QUANTITY  REQUIRED.  .  2S  lbs.  will  dress  100 
sq.  ydsli.c.,  10  yds.  by  10  yds.)  where  weeds  are 
plentiful ;  but  where  there  are  only  a  few  weeds 
the  above  quantity  will  dress  150  sq.  yds. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY- 


“  1  have  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  excellent 
result  obtained  upon  our  greens  by  the  use  of 
your  Lawn  Sand.  We  have  now  given  it  two 
>  ears’ tiial,  and  find  therefore,  that  we  are  in 
a  position  to  speak  in  favour  of  its  satisfactory 
action.  “  John  Willis,  H  n.  Sec. 

“  Newquay  Golf  Club, 

“Newquay,  Cornwall.” 

“We  have  given  your  Lawn  Sand  an  extensive 
test.  Our  lawns  were  perfectly  white  with  Daisies 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  realising  how  the  Daisies  can  be  so  well  killed 
a. id  at  the  same  tine  the  Grass  so  much  improved 
I  am  confident  when  your  sand  becomes  better 
known  it  will  be  extensively  used. 

“The  Gar  lens,  “  G.  J.  Cole. 

“  Ross  Hall,  Paisley.” 


PRICES.  Carriage  Paid. 

7  lb.,  2s. ;  14  lbs.,  3s.  6d. ;  28  lbs.,  6s. ;  56 
lbs.,  iis.  ;  1  cwt ,  20s. ;  5  cwt.,  90s. ;  10  cwt., 
170s.;  20  cwt,,  £16  10s. 

Thousands  of  other  Lawns  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  by  “CLIMAX  ”  Lawn  Sand.  Why  not 
yours?  Try  it  now. 


C  LI  MAX 
LAWN  SAND 


NO  MORE 
CARDEN 


WIRE  WORM, 
SLUGS,  ANTS,  GRUBS, 
CATERPILLARS, 
CARROT  AND  OELERY 
MAGGOT, 

OR  OTHER  SOIL  PESTS 
EXTERMINATED 
PLANTS  INVIGORATED 

‘ALPHOL’ 

A  valuable  manure  which  promotes  the 
growth  of  all  plants,  and  destroys  every  insect 
in  the  soil.  It  is  a  dry  non-poisonous  powder 
which  may  be  used  with  safety  at  any  season. 

By  using  “ALPHOL,”  ground  which 
previously  teemed  with  insect  life 
will  grow  splendid  crops. 

QUANTITY  REQUIRED  :  On  medium  and 
heavy  land,  28  lbs.  will  dress  250  sq.  yds.,  or  5 
cwt.  will  dress  an  acre  ;  on  light  sandy  land,  25 
per  cent  more  will  be  required  ;  for  compost  and 
manure  heaps,  7  to  14  lbs.  to  each  ton. 

“  ALPHOL”  may  be  sprinkled  freely.  It  will 
not  injure  the  foliage. 


WHAT  U8ER8  8AY  : - 

“  I  find  it  a  perfect  insect  destroyer.  Where  I 
have  used  it,  wireworms,  slugs,  snails,  and  grubs 
that  invested  my  garden,  no  longer  exist. 
Francis  E.  James,  Esq.,  Windycroft,  Instow, 
N.  Devon.” 


“Where  I  put  it  on  last  night  the  slugs  were 
lying  dead  this  morning  in  thousands.  F.  Watts- 
The  Gardens,  The  Meins,  Blackburn.” 


THE  CAT  NUISANCE. 


READ  THI8. - 

Dear  Sirs,  14th  April,  1908. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  letting  you 
know  of  one  t  rrible  pest,  a  pest,  in  suourban 
gardens  especially,  that  you  say  no  bing  about 
in  youradvis.,  wh.ch  ALPHOL  has,  so  laras  I 
can  see,  ent  rely  put  to  rout,  “The  Common  or 
Carden  CAT,”  which  tears  up  your  seeds  and 
plants  no  matter  Bow  carefully  you  try  and  guard 
the  beds.  I  have  not  had  a  single  bed  of  seeds 
scratched  by  cats  WHE  RE  ALPHOL  HAS  BEEN 
USED.  The  cats  have  walked  on  them,  but 
that  is  all.  Latterly  they  seem  to  avoid  the 
garden  entirely.  1  am  recommending  my 
friends  to  try  it,  as  for  this  pest  alone  it  is 
worth  its  money. 

W >t.  Gordin  Mackintosh, 

‘‘  Merton  ”  Fairview  Co.,  Dublin. 


PRICES  (Carriage  Paid) 7  lbs.,  2s.; 
14  lbs.,  3s.;  2S  lbs.,  5s.;  56  lbs,  8s.  6d.; 
cwt.,  15s  ;  5  cwt,  75s.  ;  10  cwt.,  £7  Os  Od.; 
20  cwt..  £l3  ICs 

(Sample  Tins,  Is.  3d.,  Postage  Free). 


ALPHOL 


NO  MORE 
WEEDY 
PATHS 


EVERY  WEED 
DESTROYED 
ROOT  AND  BRANCH 

ON 

DRIVES,  PATHS,  ROADS, 

BY 

APPLICATION 


ONE 


OF 


‘CLIMAX’ 

WEED  KILLER 
WE  GUARANTEE 


A  SINGLE  APPLICATION  OF  “CLIMAX” 
WEED  KILLER  WILL  DESTROY  ALL 
VEGETATION  ON  PATHS,  etc.,  AND 
PREVENT  ITS  REAPPEARANCE  FOR 
TWELVE  MONTHS. 

BY  ITS  USE  hoeing  and  weeding  are  dispensed 
with,  and  the  surface  remains  in  a  firm  and 
bright  condition  It  does  not  burn,  stain, 
nor  smell  offensively.  It  has  been  used  ex¬ 
tensively  during  the  past  fifteen  years  by 
surveyors,  local  government  Boarrs,  estate 
agents,  gardeners,  aDd  others,  in  every 
county  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When 
applied  as  directed  it  has  never  failed  to 
give  our  customers  satisfaction. 


USER'S  OPINION. 


| 


BOUNDARY  CHEMICAL  Co.,  LIMITED, 

CRA 


‘March  7th,  1907. 

:  Dear  Sirs, — For  many  years  I  gave  up  using 
weed  killers  after  many  disappointments  w.th 
several  brands  that  killed  soft  weed&  ouly,  and 
gave  us  ext  . a  work,  as  we  ha  l  to  hoe  the  walks 
afterwards.  Your  traveller  last  year  per*  aied 
me  to  try  your  “CLIMAX,”  an  l  we  found  to 
our  complete  satisfaction  that  it  killed  all  wec*Js 
root  and  branch. , 

‘H.  Henderson,  Cair^dhu,  Cairncastle, 

‘ '  Co.  Antrim.” 


-LIQUID  WEED  KILLER. 

One  gall,  makes  51  galls.,  sufficient  for  160  to 
200  squaie  yaids.  PRICES  (Carriage  Paid):— 
4-gall.,  28.  3d.  (tin  free)  ;  1  gall..  3s.  6d.  (drum 
5d.) ;  2  gall.,  7s.  (drum  Is.  t> J . ) ;  3  galls.,  10s. 
(drum  2s.);  4  galls.,  12s.  6d.  (drum  2s.  6d.); 
5  galls.,  15s.  (drum  2a.  6d.) ;  10  galls.,  279.  6d. 
(drum  os  )  ;  20  galls.,  55s.  (cask  5s.)  ;  40  galls., 
ICOs  (cask  5s.).  Costof  drums  will  he  refunded 
when  returned,  Carriage  paid  in  good  order  and 
condition. 

=P0WDER  WEED  KILLER, 

✓ 

Packed  in  air-tight  tins.  Mixes  readily  in 
cold  water,  without  h  at  cr  fumes.  Equal  in 
effectiveness  to  the  liquid  Convenient  to  store 
and  handle,  it  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Measure  to  make  small  quantity  enclosed  with 
each  order.  PRICES  (Carnage  Paid)  tins  free: — 
ho.  1  Tin  makes  25  galls.,  fo  dress  80  to  100 
yards,  2s.  3d  ;  2  t  ns,  3s  9d  ;  12  fins.  2>s. 
No  2  Tin  makes  100  galls.,  fo  dress  320  to  400 
square  yards,  7S. ;  2  tins,  14s.;  5  tins,  32s. 
6d.  ;  15  that,  62s  6d. ;  20  tins,  12Cs. 


CLIMAX 


MER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

IN  WRITING  PLEASE  MENTION  PAPER. 
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HOLD  YOUR 
PLACE ! 

Even  if  you  cannot 
out-distance  all 
competitors. 


The  same  as  a  silver  key  can  open 
an  iron  lock,  so  a  silver  sixpence  in¬ 
vested  in  a  packet  of  Dr.  Tibbies’ 
Vi-Cocoa  will  enable  you  to  hold 
your  place  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
to  out-distance  all  your  competitors 
on  the  road  to  success.  For  in  these 
strenuous  days  of  keen  business 
competition  and  brisk  commercial 
enterprise  this  wonderful  Food- 
Beverage  will  dispel  the  tired,  lan¬ 
guid  feeling  which  is  the  result  of 
nervous  exhaustion  and  brain  fag, 
and  give  tone  and  vigour  to  those 


who  take  it  regularly. 

Do  not  let  this  silver 
sixpence  stand  between 
you  and  health,  wealth, 
and  happiness.  You 
have  one  hidden  away 


somewhere  in  your  pocket.  Make 
it  your  lucky  sixpence  by  exchanging 
it  for  a  packet  of  Vi-Cocoa. 


The  in.giedien.ts  in  the  order  ,in  which.  fhey 
appear  in  The  Gardening  World  may  be 
translated  into  i  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  i  lb. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  6^  lbs.  of,  sulphate 
of  lime,  45  tbs.  lime  rubble,  and  4^  lbs.  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron.  These  are  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  and  then  used  as  a  dressing  for  the 
Strawberries  at  the  rate  of  6  oz.  to  9  oz.  of 
the  mixture  per  square  yard. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Annual  Subscriber).  The  Almond  (Prunus 
Amygdakis). 

(R.  C.)  1,  Doronicum  plan  tag  ineum  excel- 
sum  ;  2,  Narcissus  poeticus  ;  3,  Arab  is  alba  ; 
4,  Scilla  amoena  ;  5,  Arabis  albida  vardegata  ; 
6,  Saxifraga  Wallacei. 

(F.  Milne)  1,  Primula  rosea;  2,  Primula 
dentioulata;  3,  Caltha  palustris  flore  pleno; 
4,  Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata. 

(J.  H.)  1,  Pyrus  japonica ;  2,  Cytisus  prae- 
cox ;  3,  Cupressus  pisifera  squarxosa  ;  3,  Cu- 
pressus  lawsoniana. 

(T.  Woods)  1,  Ligustrum  ovaldfolium  foldis 
hureis ;  2,  Begonia  metallica;  3,  Fatsia  ja¬ 
ponica  (often  named  Aralia  Sieboldi) ;  4, 
Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons  (Limited),  The  Nursery, 
Chester. — Summer  lidding  h  n  rj  Rc-'dfT 

Plants,  Dahlias,  etc, 


Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902)  Ltd.,  Felitham, 
Middlesex. — 'Bedding  Plants,  Dahlias,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Pentstemons,  Begonias,  etc. 

John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  Lon¬ 
don,  S.E. — Begonias,  Caladiums,  Gloxinias. 

- - 

Daffodils  at  Birmingham. 


Midland  Daffodil  Society. 

The  above  important  and  prosperous 
Society  held  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens,  Birming¬ 
ham,  on  April  23rd  and  24th.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  show,  it  snowed  all  day  on 
the  23rd,  and  that  had  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  the  attendance  of  visitors.  The  show 
was  opened  by  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  in  a  very  appropriate  manner. 
Interesting  ceremonies  were  the  pre¬ 
sentations  made  to  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham 
and  Mrs.  Sydenham.  The  former  was 
made  the  recipient  of  an  address  in  album 
form,  this  being  given  him  as  a  token  of 
the  excellent  work  he  had  given  in  found¬ 
ing  the  Society,  besides  acting  as.  its 
treasurer  and  supporting  it.  Mrs.  Syden¬ 
ham  was  presented  with  a  silver  cande¬ 
labra,  in  token  of  her  excellent  services 
as  hostess  at  the  dinners  held  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  show.  A  silver  tea-service 
was  also  presented  to  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
the  honorary  secretary.  These  presenta¬ 
tions  were  made  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engle- 
heart,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers. 

The  show  was  a  splendid  one,  but  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  the  exhibits 
were  mostly  put  up  by  southern  growers, 
as  few  of  the  northern  ones  had  anything 
to  exhibit.  The  Bourne  Cup  was  offered 
for  twelve  new  seedlings,  to  be'  shown  by 
those  who  raised  them.  There  were  eight 
entries  in  this  class,  and  altogether  ninety- 
six  blooms  were  staged,  showing  how  ear¬ 
nest  were  the  exhibitors  to  secure  the  cup. 
This  made  the  judging  a  difficult  matter, 
but  at  last  it  was  secured  by  P.  D.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Esq.,  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall.  Some 
of  his  varieties  were  Hornet,  Sheba.  Snow¬ 
bird,  White  Wax,  Hestia  and  Claudia. 
Several  of  these  were  very  beautiful  in 
their  way,  and  more  may  be  heard  of 
some  of  them.  The  second  prize  was 
taken  by  E.  M.  Crosfield,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Tomlinson),  Cossington,  Bridgwater, 
who  showed  Pixie,  Satisfaction,  Lolah, 
Shell,  Casilda,  Divinity,  etc.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  exhibits  is  an  indication  of  the  acti¬ 
vity  now  prevailing  amongst  Daffodils. 
The  Challenge  Cup  was  subscribed  for  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne, 
who  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  Cartwright  Challenge  Cup  was 
offered  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  for  twelve 
varieties  of  Daffodils  not  more  than  four 
years  in  commerce.  This  was  won  by 
E.  M.  Crosfield,  Esq.,  who  had  some  of 
the  varieties  above-mentioned  in  his  stand. 
The  cup  is  to  be  held  for  one  year.  The 
Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon  came  in  second.  E. 
M.  Crosfield.  Esq.,  again  came  to  the 
front  in  the  class  for  six  varieties  not  in 
commerce  for  more  than  four  years.  In 
this  case  he  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Cart¬ 
wright  and  Goodwin,  Blakebrook,  Kid¬ 
derminster,  and  Messrs.  Pope  and  Son, 
King's  Norton. 

Classes  were  provided  for  amateurs  in 
yyhidh  the  .bulbs  did  not  exceed  a  certain 


price,  this  being  to  encourage  cultivator: 
of  Daffodils,  but  who  were  not  preparec 
to  pay  fancy  prices  for  new  varieties,  lr 
a  class  for  twenty-five  varieties  the  Rev 
T.  Buncombe,  Highampton,  Nortf 
Devon,  took  the  lead  with  such  tine  varie 
ties  as  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Mme.  Plemp 
Cassandra,  etc.  He  was  followed  by  H 
B.  Young,  Esq.,  Metheringham,  Lincoln 

H.  B.  Toung,  Esq.,  Lincoln,  took  tiu 
lead  in  a  well  contested  class  for  si; 
varieties  of  Daffodils  not  costing  mon 
than  3s.  per  dozen.  Some  of  his  exhibit 
were  Emperor,  Maximus,  Sir  Watkin 
Minnie  Hume,  etc.  He  was  followed  by 
W.  A.  Watts,  Esq.,  St.  Asaph. 

The  last-named  was  the  winner  of  tin 
Silver  Daffodil  Vase  offered  by  Messr  ■ 
Barr  and  Sons  to  the  amateur  who  should 
succeed  in  taking  the  most  prizes  in  cer 
tain  classes.  He  also  secured  the  larg' 
Silver  Medal  offered  by  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  n 
exhibitors  in  the  amateur  classes.  Th 
Rev.  T.  Buncombe  had  the  Bronze  Veda 
of  the  Society  in  the  same  section. 

The  principal  class  in  the  exhibit  01 
(open  to  all)  was  for  fifty  varieties  0 
Daffodils,  including  the  large  cowr.! 
medium  crown  and  small  crown  type, 
excluding  Polyanthus  Narcissi.  The  fir 
prize  in  this  class  was  secured  by  E.  V 
Crosfield.  Esq.,  who  included  many  beau 
tiful  varieties  in  an  interesting  exhibit 
The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  I .  H 
Chapman,  Rye,  Sussex.  Messrs.  Cart 
wright  and  Goodwin  took  the  ihird  plac 
with  a  choice  and  interesting  lot.  It  rt 
quires  the  possession  of  a  large  number  c 
choice  and  well  grown  varieties  to  se 
cure  the  prizes  in  this  class. 

Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Goodwin  too 
several  leading  prizes  in  classes  for  nin 
yellow  self  Trumpet  Daffcd  Is,  nine  b: 
colors,  nine  of  the  medium  crown  Dafft 
dils  with  yellow  perianths,  nine  mediur 
crown  Daffodils  with  white  perianth.-,  an 
twelve  varieties  of  the  small  crown  type 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  were  also  winnei 
in  all  of  these  classes.  The  same  exhit) 
tors  again  figured  in  a  class  for  Poeta 
Narcissus. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties  of  the  tru 
N.  poeticus  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  1 
H.  Chapman.  Amongst  them  he  had  th 
beautiful  Horace.  Homer,  Airgil  and  A 
mira.  For  the  second  prize  Messrs.  Car 
wright  and  Goodwin  were  again  to  th 
fore,  as  they  were  in  a  class  for  doubl 
Daffodils.  Last  year  Mr.  Goedw  n  wz 
successful  as  an  amateur  exhibitor,  hi 
now  that  he  has  joined  the  ranks  of  pre 
fessionals  he  and  his  partner  are  makin 
a  strong  endeavour  to  retain  their  rept 
tation. 

Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Goodwn  wet 
admitted  to  be  the  champions  in  the  ope 
classes,  and  as  such  were  awarded  tl 
large  Silver  Medal  of  the  Birminghai 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society] 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  received  tr 
Bronze  Medal  as  the  second  for  the  chan 
pionship. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amongst  the  exhibitors  of  Daffodils  n< 
for  competition  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son 
Covent  Garden,  had  a  very  fine  displa 
and  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech,  had 
small  Silver  Medal  'for  a  group.  •Ttj 
Rev,  G.  H.  Englshaart,  Dinton,  Han* 
hatj  some  interesting  Daffodils.  Mb 
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“  There’s  nothing  like  wet  weather  for 
transplanting.” — Holmes. 
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Time. 

Strew,  strew  the  glad  and  smiling  ground 
With  every  flower,  yet  not  confound ; 

The  Primrose  drop,  the  spring’s  own 
spouse, 

Bright  day^-eyes  (Daisies),  and  the  lips 
of  cows, 

The  garden  star,  the  Queen  of  May, 
The  Rose,  to  crown  the  holiday. 

,  Ben  Jonson. 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love ; 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepv  mountain  yields. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  Roses, 

And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies : 

A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

Christopher  Marlowe. 


Even  if  these  are  not  planted  just  at 
present  it  is  quite  time  to  decide  upon 
what  is  to  fill  them.  Ivy-leaved  Gera¬ 
niums,  to  my  mind,  are  ideal  subjects  for 
the  purpose,  to  hang  over  the  edge  with 
a  fine  display  of  blossom  right  away 
through  the  season.  Paris  Daisies  make 
a  delightful  combination.  Another  ar¬ 
rangement  that  always  has  a  dainty  and 
charming  effect  is  composed  of  yellow 
Calceolarias,  and  for  backward  row  Paris 
Daisies ;  the  yellow  and  white  makes  a 
delightful  1  cool  colour  scheme  and  has 
only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired.  In  one 
garden  that  I  know,,  a  rather  prominent 
window  with  a  north  aspect,  and  the  only 
window  facing  this  inclement  quarter,  is 
filled  with  the  common  Fern  Lastrea 
Filix  Mas  (the  Male  Fern),  with  a  couple 
of  Hart’s  Tongues  intermixed  for  contrast, 
and  the  effect  is  excellent,  for  the  Ferns 
flourish  and  look  really  happy,  whereas 
most  flowering  plants  would  need  a 
greater  amount  of  sunshine.  I  believe 
sometimes  this  Fern  box  is  removed  for 
a  while  to  give  place  to  another  contain¬ 
ing  Wallflowers  for  a  spring  display.  It 
is  a  capital  plan  to  have  duplicate  boxes 
as  they  can  be  changed  from  time  to  time 
— this,  of  course,  refers  to  those  that  are 
more  or  less  permanently  planted,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ferns. 

Planting  Evergreens. 

Once  more  the  season  for  this  operation 
has  come  round.  Only  the  other  day  I 
was  shown  a  fine  row  of  healthy  young 
Rhododendrons.  “Yes,”  said  the  owner 
of  them,  “  and  last  year  when  they  were 
in  full  blossom  they  were  planted.”  Hol¬ 
lies  transplant  well  at  this  season,  and  we 
should  not  forget  how  truly  decorative 
are  the  variegated  varieties,  the  green  and 
white,  and  the  beautiful  gold  and  green. 
It  is  during  the  winter  season  that  trees 
suJi  as  these  may  be  said  to  furnish  the 
garden  with  colour.  In  a  way  they  do ; 
for  a  well-grown  tree  in  some  prominent 
position,  a  mass  of  green  and  white,  or 
green  and  gold,  seems  to  take  the  place 
of  flowers,  and  greatly  to  brighten  and 
adorn  the  winter  garden. 

Iris  reticulata. 

For  the  present  the  foliage  of  this  plant 
will  flourish  and  continue  luxuriant ;  then, 
almost  before  we  know  it,  it  will  wither 
and  disappear.  Just  as  the  leaves  lose 
colour  is  a  good  opportunity  to  seize,  to 
lift  the  clumps  and  divide  where  neces¬ 
sary.  This  plant  is  a  very  charming  one 
in  the  early  spring,  for  the  deep  rich 
colour  of  the  blossoms  becomes  delight¬ 
fully  conspicuous,  so  that  even  small 
clumps  are  very  telling.  For  this  reason 
I  like  it  well  distributed  over  some  one 
portion  of  the  garden — three  or  four 
clumps  in  a  border,  or  in  the  rock  gar¬ 
den,  give  quite  a  furnished  flowery  look, 
and  that  before  the  Saxifrages  and  Au- 
brietias  have  fully  burst  forth  into  flower. 


Some  people  may  find  it  convenient  to 
lift  and  store  the  bulbs,  but,  personally, 
I  like  to  replant  them  at  once.  I  am 
not  aware  if  it  is  generally  known  that 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  rear  these  plants 
from  seed,  but  it  is ;  though,  naturally, 
due  time  must  elapse  before  they 
come  to  maturity.  They  flower  in  their 
third  season.  But,  of  course,  as  far  as 
that  goes,  many  Irises  and  other  bulbous 
plants  are  deeply  interesting  to  rear  in 
this  manner.  Earlier  in  the  year  I  spoke 
of  rearing  Freesias  from  seed,  and  these 
take  no  long  time  to  mature,  as  they 
should  flower  within  the  year.  I  find  the 
seed  germinates  fairly  quickly.  But 
talking  of  rearing  bulbs  from  seed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Crown  Imperial  is 
of  all  subjects  the  easiest. 

The  Cold  Greenhouse. 

There  is  nothing  whatever,  I  think, 
that  can  compare  with  the  Azalea  mollis, 
one  of  the  hardy  Azaleas,  that  is  to  say, 
for  this  purpose.  Grown  under  glass  it 
has  a  delicate  tender  look  that  enhances 
its  beauty.  There  is  no  fear  for  it  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  and  though  naturally  it  is 
later  in  flowering  in  a  cold  house  than 
where  it  has  heat,  it  is  not  the  less  beau¬ 
tiful  on  that  account,  and  it  has  the  charm 
of  having  its  foliage  also  expanded  at 
this  late  flowering  time.  In  some  gar¬ 
dens  it  is  not  altogether  an  easy  subject 
to  grow  in  the  outside  garden,  as  it  must 
never  suffer  for  lack  of  moisture ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  needs  to  have 
its  wood  well  ripened  to  produce  the  very 
best  results.  As  a  pot  plant  it  can  have 
these  needs  attended  to,  and  can  stand 
in  the  open  from  mid-j'une  to  mid-Sep¬ 
tember.  I  mean,  however,  to  do  what  I 
do  with  many  cold  house  subjects,  Cytisus 
racemosus,  Coronilla  glauca,  Diplacus, 
and  others,  and  that  is  to  remove  some 
of  the  specimens  from  their  pots  to  the 
open  ground  for  this  space  of  time.  My 
reason  for  doing  this  is  to  induce  ample 
and  luxuriant  summer  growth,  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  there  is  but  one  reason  for 
not  doing  this,  and  that  is  the  check  the 
plants  receive  when  re-lifted  and  re¬ 
potted,  and  the  danger  is  especially  great 
in  the  case  of  plants  whose  flower  buds  for 
the  next  season  are  already  formed  when 
the  lifting  and  re-potting  takes  place,  so 
that  I  hesitate  to  include  such  plants  for 
treatment  in  this  manner,  as  there  is 
something  of  the  element  of  danger  and 
experiment  about  it.  Where  soil  and  as¬ 
pect  can  be  made  to  suit  it  this  Azalea 
mollis  may  well  be  grown  as  a  beautiful 
subject  for  the  outside  garden,  and  we 
must  not  forget  how  beautiful  is  A.  pon- 
tica  for  sheltered  and  partially-shaded 
positions.  F.  Norfolk. 

- *+> - 

Aubrietia  Lavender. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  very 
large,  light  lavender-blue  and  freely  pro¬ 
duced.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
to  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch, 
Hants. 
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gunner  Beans 


For  Exhibition. 

The  following  method  of  growing  Run¬ 
ner  .Beans,  botn  for  exhibition  and  home 
use,  has  proved  highly  successful  with  me, 
and  may  therefore  be  useful  to  readers 
of  the  “G.  W.”:— 

The  site  chosen  is  always  an  open  one. 
Two  lines  are  laid  at  a  distance  of  2  ft. 
from  each  other,  and  running  from  north 
to  south.  When  so  grown  the  Beans  have 
equal  sunshine  on  both  sides.  The  space 
between  the  lines  is  taken  out  fully  two 
feet  deep,  the  top  spit,  together  with  the 
crumbs,  being  placed  on  one  side,  and 
the  next  spit  put  on  the  opposite  side, 
che  bottom  being  dug  up  and  allowed  to 
remain.  This  gives  a  good  deep  root  run 
and  ensures  perfect  drainage,  especially 
on  heavy  soils.  The  trenches  are  then 
half  filled  with  any  kind  of  garden  refuse 
which  will  rot  quickly,  followed  by  three 
or  four  inches  of  well-decayed  manure, 
and  after  a  light  treading  four  or  five 
inches  of  soil  is  placed  over  the  manure 
and  left  thus  until  May,  when  the,  fS-eans 
are  sown.  Some  grow  a  single  #f>w  in 
each  trench,  but  I  prefer  two  rows,  grown 
as  follows: — Two  lines  are  laid  down  in 
the  trench,  each  line  being  three  inches 
from  the  side,  thus  giving  18  inches  from 
row  to  row.  Plant  the  Beans  three  inches 
deep  and  nine  inches  apart.  A  good  way 
to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  slugs  is  to 
sprinkle  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes,  soot, 
and  lime  over  the  ground.  When  the  first 
Bean  is  seen  up,  continue  this  after  every 
shower  until  all  danger  is  passed.  Stak¬ 
ing  is  done  early  by  placing  a  strong  rod 
12  to  14  ft.  long  to  each  Bean,  and  to 
secure  the  rods  from  rough  winds  props 
are  set  in  the  ground  2  ft.  deep  and  15  ft. 
apart,  battens  being  tied  to  the  rods  in 
pairs  with  strong  string ;  treated  thus 
they  stand  firm  throughout  the  season. 
The  growths  are  assisted  with  a  tie  to 
enable  them  to  take  to  the  sticks  more 
readily. 

This  crop  is  rendered  more  productive, 
the  season  prolonged,  and  the  blooms 
set  more  freely,  when  kept  well  watered, 
giving  manure  water  occasionally. 
Gather  the  Beans  as  fast  as  they  become 
fit. 

Those  intended  for  exhibition  need  a 
little  more  attention.  In  selecting  the 
most  promising  ones,  these  should  be 
situated  so  as  to  get  plenty  of  sun  and 
light,  in  order  to  give  them  a  deep  green 
colour  all  over.  Leave  only  two  pods  on 
a  stem,  keeping  to  this  number  on  a  plant. 
Endeavour  to  keep  them  straight  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  hand  lightly  down  them  a  few 
times  as  the  growth  proceeds.  Should 
black  fly  put  in  its  appearance  or  red 
spider,  means  must  be  taken  to  rid  the 
plants  of  these  pests,  otherwise  much 
damage  will  be  done  to  the  crops.  Sy¬ 
ringe  the  plant  twice  a  day  until  they  are 
destroyed,  with  soapy  water  or  an  insecti¬ 
cide. 

Varieties  are  very  numerous  now,  and 
all  more  or  less  good.  For  many  years 
past  I  have  saved  my  own  seed  selected 
from  the  very  largest  and  best  pods.  Now 
and  then  I  buy  a  pint  to  grow  alongside 
of  them  for  corrfparison.  One  pint  of 


seeds  sown  as  above  will  plant  a  double 
row  of  108  ft.  long.  Runner  Beans  grown 
as  described  have  evoked  much  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  quality  of  the  production. 

H.  ROWLES. 

Sussex. 

- - 

The  Despised  Nettle. 

How  strange  it  is  that  few  persons  ever 
seem  to  notice  the  exquisite  green  tint  of 
a  Nettle  in  early  springtime,  observes  a 
writer  in  the  “Planet.”  Notwithstanding 
its  many  drawbacks,  the  Nettle  plant  is 
a  thing  of  beauty,  despised  only  because 
it  is  so  common. 

French  Gardening. 

The  French  method  of  raising  early 
salads  and  vegetables  is  being  largely 
carried  out  at  Evesham,  where  one  piece 
of  ground,  45  acres  in  extent,  has  10,000 
cloches  and  over  1,000  frames.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  piece  of  ground,  under  the 
care  of  a  Frenchman,  has  been  enormous. 
A  complete  model  of  a  French  garden  is 
being  exhibited  in  London  on  the  stall  of 
the  Bredon’s  Norton  School  of  Gardening 
at  the  “What  to  do  with  our  Girls”  Ex¬ 
hibition. 


-  G.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


CEHERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  oompete.  Xbse  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  f!ie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.\Entries  received  later 
thj,n  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  ■the' Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  0.”  for  the  article  on  “  Sweet 
Peas  that  Scorch,”  page  326. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “Tac,”  for  the  article  on 
“Water  Lilies  in  Tubs”;  and  another  to 
“Joseph  Floyd”  for  the  article  on  “Small 
Bedding  Plants,”  page  328. 


HEDYCH1UMS. 


Beautiful  Stove  Plants. 

J 

Hedychiums  deserve  to  be  much  mo 
grown  as  a  summer  flowering  stove  pla. 
than  they  are.  They  are  natives  of  ind 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  as  such  may  1 
classed  as  tropical,  and  enjoy  plenty 
heat  and  moisture. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  di\ 
sion  of  the  roots  in  spring.  The  plan 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  they  ha' 
previously  occupied  and  the  old  soil  car 
fully  removed,  taking  great  care  not 
damage  the  long,  fleshy  roots.  It 
tuberous-rooted,  and  each  tuber,  wi 
some  good  roots  attached,  should 
potted  up  into  a  size  pot  just  Ian 
enough,  or  better  still,  place  about  thr 
tubers  in  an  eight-inch  pot,  using  a  co: 
post  of  half  fibrous  loam,  a  quarter  san< 
peat,  and  a  quarter  dried  cow  manure  ai 
sand.  Pot  firmly,  and  allow  the  soil 
just  cover  the  tubers.  Place  the  plar 
in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of 
degs.  or  70  degs.  to  start  them,  and  wat 
carefully  until  growth  becomes  active. 

When  the  young  shoots  are  six  inch 
or  so  high,  and  the  pots  are  filled  wi 
new  roots,  a  weekly  application  of  diiut, 
manure  water  will  help  them  great! 
They  should  be  kept  syringed,  and  giv 
plenty  of  light,  and  until  the  flowers  a 
pear  a  temperature  of  80  degs.  or  S5  de< 
will  suit  them  well.  Given  liberal  tie., 
ment  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  as  so. 
as  the  flowers  show  signs  of  opening  c 
plants  should  be  moved  to  a  drier  a. 
cooler  atmosphere,  where  they  will  1; 
much  longer  in  bloom.  Hedychiums  a 
admirably  adapted  for  house  and  const 
vatory  decoration,  most  of  them  bei: 
very’  sweet  scented  and  handsome  in  a- 
pearance. 

When  they  have  finished  flowering, 
move  them  to  a  cool  house,  and  as  t‘ 
winter  advances  give  them  less  watt 
The  flower  heads  should  be  cut  off,  t: 
the  stems  are  better  left  all  the  winte 
indeed,  they  need  not  be  cut  off  until  t- 
new  growth  appears  in  the  spring.  Gi' 
enough  water  during  the  winter  to  ke> 
them  healthy,  allowing  the  soil  to  becor 
quite  dry  before  doing  so.  It  is  not 
all  necessary  to  repot  them  every  y el 
but  every  alternate  year  give  a  good  to- 
dressing  and  well  water  in. 

Some  of  the-  species  may  be  used  di 
ing  a  warm  summer  for  sub-tropical  bi¬ 
ding  out  of  doors ;  in  fact,  I  have  sei 
them  used  in  this  way  with  great  effe 
They  enjoy  plenty  of  sun  and  light.  It 
during  the  summer  must  be  well  wateift 
The  secret  of  their  successful  culture p 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  when  grc- 
ing,  and  during  the  resting  period  ket- 
ing  them  partially  dry’  and  in  a  tempe- 
ture  of  from  qo  degs.  to  ^  degs. 

R.  Thatcher 

Thorpe  Subenham  Gdns. , 

Market  Harborough. 

- 4+4 - 

Aerides  vandarum  Kirke's  Variety. 

The  leaves  of  this  are  round  like  a  strV 
and  slender.  The  flowers  of  this  vari'V 
are  large,  white  and  flushed  with  ro  ■ 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  to-  M,- 
Bevington  (gardener  Mr.  F.  W.  Huxle) 
Murlewood,  Sevenoaks. 
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The  Gardeners’  Company. 

The  Gardeners’  Company  have  memo¬ 
rialised  the  Lord  Mayor  for  permission  to 
present  annually  to  the  chief  magistrate 
for  the  time  being  on  June  29th  a  basket 
containing  specimens  of  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables  and  herbs,  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  Recorder’s  warrant  issued 
by  order  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  1632, 
empowering  them  to  arrest  persons  using 
the  trade  of  gardening  in  contempt  of 
the  guild’s  charters.  King  James  I.,  by 
letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  in 
1605  granted  to  the  gardeners  inhabiting 
the  City  and  within  a  compass  of  six  miles 
thereof,  the  rights  of  incorporation,  and 
the  by-laws  and  ordinances  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  confirmed  in  1606.  But  in  spite 
of  their  letters  patent  the  company  experi¬ 
enced  great  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
their  duties  under  them,  and  in  selling 
their  commodities  in  the  London  markets 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  unqualified  per¬ 
sons.'’  The  only  other  City  guild  which 
annually  makes  a  presentation  to  the 
chief  magistrate  is  the  Fruiterers’  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  cordially  as¬ 
sented  to  the  request. 

- - 


-  Anemones  - 


For  the  Rock 
Garden. 


There  is  something  very  fascinating 
about  all  of  the  Windflowers,  but  none 
are  more  beautiful,  in  a  quiet  way,  than 
the  varieties  we  usually  associate  with 
our  rockeries.  The  bulk  of  those  I  am 
about  to  name  have  the  added  advantage 
of  blooming  freely  even  in  the  shade  ;  so 
that  they  may  be  planted  in  positions 
where  many  alpines  refuse  to  thrive.  Al¬ 
though  they  thrive  and  flower  well  in 
the  shade,  they  by  no  means  object  to  a 
sunny  spot,  if  their  roots  are  maintained 
in  a  fairly  moist  and  cool  condition. 
This  can  be  secured  by  making  a  good 
deep  bed  for  them,  and  surrounding  them 
with  stones  to  conserve  the  moisture. 

Even  our  native  Wood  Anemone,  A. 
nemorosa,  is  very  chaste  and  beautiful  in 
a  shadv  nook,  while  the  double  form  is  a 
real  gem.  Perhaps  the  greatest  favourite 
of  this  group,  however,  is  A.  n.  Robin- 
soniana.  It  is  lavender-blue,  and  flowers 
very  freely.  It  is  perhaps  best  in  only 
ipartial  shade.  Here  it  does  wonderfully 
well  facing  south-west.  Anemone  apen- 
nina  thrives  equally  well  in  sunshine  and 
shade,  and  does  not  object  to  the  open 
border. 

A.  sylvestris,  the  lovely  Snowdrop  Ane- 
;mone,  is  sometimes  a  little  shy  at  flower¬ 
ing,  but  does  best  in  a  shady,  moist  place. 

The  Pasque  Flow'er  (A.  Pulsatilla)  is 
very  handsome.  The  flowers,  which  are 
purple,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are  covered 
ivith  long,  silky  hairs.  There  is  a  white 
/arietv  which  is  also  verv  desirable.  A. 


Tlpina  is  very  choice,  but  rarer  than  the 
pthers  named.  A.  fulgens,  with  its  glor- 
ous  scarlet-crimson  flowers,  is  a  general 
avourite,  and  thrives  well  in  a  shady 
;pot,  but  must  have  a  deep,  loamy  root 
un.  It  resents  stagnant  moisture  at  the 
oots. 


=  Plants 


forDoorways  = 

(Thuya  plicata  aurea). 


Many  people  like  to  have  plants  of  one 
sort  or  other  stood  in  tubs  by  their  door¬ 
ways,  and  the  accompanying  illustration 
shows  one  that  is  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  There  are  various  shades  of 
green  amongst  Conifers  of  upright 
columnar  or  pyramidal  habit,  and  our 
illustration  shows  one  of  the  last-named 


form.  The  small,  closely  attached  leaves 
on  the  twiggy  shoots  are  of  a  beautiful 
golden  hue,  especially  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  Those  who  desire  to  grow 
these  Conifers  in  tubs  should  first  of  all 
make  sure  of  the  drainage  so  that  no  stag¬ 
nant  water  will  rest  about  the  roots. 
When  once  put  in  a  tub  of  suitable  size, 
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shifting  may  not  be  required  for  several 
years,  hence  the  necessity  for  paying  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  drainage.  Plants  of 
this  class,  if  inclined  to  get  too  large,  can 
easily  be  pruned.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  cut  back  long  rambling  shoots  so 
as  to  maintain  the  symmetry  or  perfect 
outline  of  the  bush.  This  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  simplest  of  all  forms  of 
gardening,  and  those  who  have  an  eye 
to  symmetry  and  the  beauty  of  a  plant 
cannot  make  a  mistake  if  they  prune 
simply,  so  as  to  remove  stragglers  and 
keep  the  plant  from  getting  too  large. 
If  stood  too  near  a  wall  or  doorway  while 
making  its  growth,  it  would  be  well  to 
turn  the  tub  round  at  least  once  a  week 
so  as  to  induce  an  equal  growth  on  all 
sides.  By  that  means  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  the  plant  in  beauty  and  a  useful 
condition  for  a  much  longer  period  of 
time. 


Strawberries 


In  the  Open. 


Strawberries  cultivated  in  the  open  are 
more  important  to  the  majority  of  growers 
than  forced  plants  ;  they  are  of  simple 
culture,  but  the  treatment  varies,  as  if 
the  Strawberries  were  all  grown  one  way 
the  results  would  be  less  satisfactory. 

The  old  system  was  to  plant  a  bed  every 
half-dozen  years,  but  this  is  not  much 
practised  now,  and  few  who  study  quality 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  more  than 
three  years,  as  the  best  results  are  se¬ 
cured  from  young  plants.  I  even  go 
further,  and  only  take  one  crop  from  such 
kinds  as  will  fruit  freely.  The  Pine  sec¬ 
tion — British  Queen,  Empress  of  India, 
and  a  few  others,  Latest  of  All  especially 
— do  best  the  second  year,  that  is,  as  re¬ 
gards  quantity  of  fruit.  If  the  three 
years’  system  be  adopted,  everyone  should 
know  that  Strawberries  like  a  holding  or 
rather  a  heavy  soil.  Light  soil  will  sup¬ 
port  the  fruit,  but  the  crop  is  not  so  good, 
and  suffers  badly  in  hot,  dry  seasons ; 
on  the  other  hand,  deeply-dug  ground, 
well  enriched  with  decayed  manure,  will 
be  beneficial. 

It  is  well  to  plant  firmly  and  not  let 
drought  check  growth.  Planting  may  be 
done  in  the  spring,  or  the  end  of  summer, 
preferably  the  latter  period,  as  then  the 
plants  grow  away  freely  in  the  spring. 
If  planted  early  in  the  year  the  crop  is 
nil,  but  the  plants  will  be  building  up 
crowns  for  the  next  year.  If  the  plants 
are  layered  into  small  pots  they  may  be 
planted  out  well  into  August,  and  as  re¬ 
gards  distance,  space  must  be  governed 
by  the  time  the  Strawberries  are  to  occupy 
the  land.  If  three  years,  give  i\  ft.  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  18  in.  between  the 
plants;  if  less,  say,  two  years,  give  6  in. 
less  between  the  rows ;  and  if  grown  as 
annuals,  then  space  need  not  be  so  great, 
sav,  18  in.  between  the  rows  and  the  same 
between  the  plants.  Light  soils  may  be 
improved  by  adding  heavy  materials,  such 
as  clay,  marl,  or  cow  dung,  used  as  a 
mulch  in  the  summer  after  the  fruit  is 
over,  or  lightly  forked  in  early  in  April. 

F.  SMEDLEY. 


COMPETITION. 


PRIZE  LETTER 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


How  to  Make  Leek  Collars. 

Leek  collars  can  be  quite  easily  made 
b”  anyone.  A  round  stick  ii  inches  in 
diameter,  a  few  pieces  of  good  cardboard, 
and  some  string  are  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials.  Cut  the  cardboard  into  pieces 
55  inches  square,  roll  it  round  the  stick, 
tie  both  ends  firmly  with  string,  and  the 
collar  is  complete.  Zinc  collars  can  be 
made  in  the  same  way,  and  old  soft  soap 
tins  are  very  useful  for  the  purpose.  The 
collars  should  be  put  on  after  planting 
if  the  plants  are  of  sufficient  size,  as  this 
serves  to  shelter  them  till  they  get  estab¬ 
lished.  If  the  collars  are  drawn  up  as  the 
plant  grows  above  them  and  partly 
earthed  up  to  keep  them  firm,  they  will 
be  blanched  as  white  as  snow,  and  have 
a  telling  effect  on  the  exhibition  table. 

W.  Chalmers. 

Muchalls. 


How  to  Grow  Mushrooms. 

This  fungus  is  welcome  on  the  table 
the  whole  year  round.  I  have  found  a 
good  way  to  grow  it  is  as  follows  : — When 
making  up  a  hotbed  in  spring  such  as  is 
usually  made  for  raising  seeds,  etc.,  make 
it  about  three  feet  wider  all  round  than 
the  frame,  and  when  the  heat  is  declin¬ 
ing,  put  about  two  inches  of  soil  on  and 
put  in  the  spawn.  This  should  be 
covered  with  straw  or  other  material  to 
keep  it  dark  and  prevent  the  moisture 
escaping  too  quickly.  Another  plan, 
where  space  is  limited,  is  to  get  some 
orange  boxes  and  fill  them  with  horse  ma¬ 
nure  which  has  been  well  aired.  Press 
firm,  and  cover  with  soil  and  spawn  it. 
Then  place  the  boxes  one  on  top  of  the 
other  in  an  outhouse  and  leave  space  be¬ 
tween  them  for  examination. 

A.  Dennett. 

Harbledown. 


Horse-shoe  Bed. 

The  above  makes  a  pretty  bed  for 
Pansies  in  two  colours,  or,  in  fact,  any 
small,  rather  close  growing  plants,  red 
and  white  double  Daisies,  Forget-me- 
nots,  and  double  Arabis,  blue  Lobelia, 
and  Golden  Feather,  and  many  other 
things.  It  looks  best  on  a  lawn,  and  will 
do  well  for  a  centre  to  a  tiny  front  grass 
plot  or  for  “filling  in”  between  other 
designs  on  a  large  lawn.  It  may  be 
shaped  like  two  horse-shoes  linked  to¬ 
gether,  one  filled,  for  example,  with  bright 
yellow  Pansies  and  the  other  with  dark 
purple,  the  nails  being  represented  in  the 
reverse  colours.  A  little'judicious  pinch¬ 
ing  will  be  required  where  the  shoes  cross 
each  other  to  keep  the  outline  sharp. 
White  and  blue  Lobelia  on  a  background 
of  crimson  Irisine,  the  words  “Good 
Luck”  in  Golden  Feather  or  Echeveria, 
look  very  well. 

D.  V.  E. 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prises  of  2S.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Kohl  Rabi,  Knol  Kohl,  or  Turnip-Rooted 
Cabbage. 

This  is  a  vegetable  which,  if  better 
known,  would  be  highly  appreciated.  It 
is  of  exquisite  flavour,  and  the  past  dr\ 
seasons,  when  the  ordinary  Turnips  have 
been  almost  useless  here,  Kohl  Rabi  has 
been  a  great  acquisition  as  a  substitute. 
It  delights  in  deeply  dug  and  well  ma¬ 
nured  ground.  Seed  can  be  sown  at  am 
time  from  April  to  June  in  drills  2  fee' 
apart  and  5-inch  deep,  afterwards  thinning 
out  the  seedlings  to  1  foot  apart,  whict 
can  be  transplanted  to  another  bed  1: 
necessary.  In  so  doing,  do  not  plan 
them  too  deeply,  or  it  will  prevem  tht 
globular  roots  from  swelling  up  to  thei 
natural  size,  which  is  the  edible  portioi 
used  during  the  end  of  summer.  Tht 
young  sprouts  also  make  a  very  agreeabh 
dish.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  a  drough 
resister. 

L.  S.  Small. 

Beckenham. 


How  to  Grow  Good  Violets. 

In  many  gardens  these  sweetly-scentei 
flowers  are  left  in  the  same  position  yea 
after  year  without  any  attention  whateve 
with  the  result  that  in  time  they  de 
teriorate.  Now  to  my  mind  there  is  no 
thing  that  repays  so  well  for  a  little  extr; 
attention.  This  is  the  usual  method  0 
cultivation :  As  soon  as  they  have  ceasei 
flowering  they  are  dug  up  and  only  th 
young  vigorous  runners  and  side  shoot 
saved,  these  being  planted  out  singly  nin 
inches  apart  in  well  dug  ground  and  wel 
watered  until  they  are  thoroughly  estab 
lished.  During  the  summer  all  runner 
are  cut  off  so  that  the  whole  strength  i 
thrown  back  to  the  centre  crown.  In  dr 
weather  they  are  considerably  benefite' 
by  occasional  soakings  with  weak  liqui 
manure.  Two  good  single  varieties  ar 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Amiral  Avellan 
and  the  best  double  is  Marie  Louise. 

E.  Miles. 

Canterbury. 


A  Bright  Winter-Flowering  Climber. 

Manettia  bicolor  is  a  plant'  which  dr 
serves  greater  popularity;  few  winter 
flowering  plants  give  as  good  returns  fc 
so  small  an  amount  of  labour.  It  is  a! 
uncommon  plant,  and  blooming  as  it  doe 
throughout  the  winter  months,  its  scarle 
and  yellow  flowers  never  fail  to  catch  th 
eye. 

Cuttings  should  be  struck  in  March  c 
April  and  potted  in  two  shifts  into  6-inc: 
pots,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cole) 
partially-shaded  frame1  till  September 
then  topdress  them,  and  place  in  the 
winter  quarters,  which  should  be  in 
house  where  a  night  temperature  of  5 
degrees  can  be  maintained.  Tied  to  th 
wires  on  the  roof  is  its  ideal  situation  i 
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ill  sunlight ;  as  its  foliage  is  small  and 
ght,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  plants 
eneath  it. 

Each  shoot  should  be  tied  separately, 
ood  “trails”  make  a  nice  change  from 
mi lax  for  the  dinner  table. 

Watford.  H.  Oborne. 


ponogeton  distachyon. 

Most  persons  who  are  fond  of  flowers 
ave  more  than  a  liking  for  aquatic 
lants,  but  seem  to  have  all  sorts  of  queer 
otions  regarding  their  manner  of  growth 
nd  requirements. 

There  are  many  amateur  gardeners  who 
ave  a  space  in  the  greenhouse  where  a 
nail  tank,  two  feet  by  two  feet,  and  - 
bout  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep, 
mid  be  placed  and  providing  plenty  of 
ght  could  reach  the  water,  and  all  the 
loming  sunshine,  these  conditions  suit 
le  pretty  Cape  Pond  Weed,  second  to 
one. 

Two  plants  obtained  in  pots  from  any 
urseryman  would  not  cost  more  than 
vo  shillings  each,  and  all  there  is  to  do 
to  sink  them  in  the  tank. 

When  in  flower,  which  would  be  from 
ebruary  onwards,  with  very  few  rests 
ntil  November,  the  Aponogeton  is  an  ob- 
:ct  of  interest  and  beauty,  and  its  haw- 
lorn-like  scent  finds  it  many  friends. 

Debutant. 


Worksop. 


ompon  Dahlias. 

Though  the  florists’  show  Dahlia  has 
>st  much  of  its  popularity,  the  Pom- 
on  section,  with  their  Ranunculus-like 
owers,  are  still  favourites  for  house  and 
arden  decoration,  or  at  exhibitions, 
/hat  could  be  more  effective  than  a 
ump  of  three  or  four  plants,  say,  of 
acchus,  with  its  telling  scarlet  colour? 
r,  could  we  wish  for  anything  sweeter 
tan  a  vase  of  the  chaste  Nerissa,  with  its 
lver-tinted  rose-colouring  ?  The  flowers 
re  specially  useful  for  all  kinds  of  floral 
ocorations,  standing  the  handling  better 
ian  their  more  fragile  compeers.  After 
siting  many  exhibitions  I  find  the  fol- 
nving  are  the  very  best  for  competi- 
on  : — Adelaide,  blush,  edged  lavender  ; 
acchus,  scarlet ;  Darkest  of  All,  darkest 
laroon ;  Ideal,  yellow  ;  Queen  of  the 
/hites,  white ;  and  Nerissa.  A  good  se¬ 
ction  for  cutting  purposes  is  : — Bacchus, 
leal,  Nerissa,  Cheerfulness,  old  gold, 
pped  crimson ;  George  Brinkmann, 
hite;  and  Sunny  Daybreak. 

S.  H. 

Stirling. 

- *+* - 


sparagus  Island. 

■  “At  Kynance  Cove,  in  Cornwall,”  says 
le  “Daily  Telegraph,  “there  is  a  small 
>cky  island,  called  Asparagus  Island, 
hich  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that,  at 
ne  time,  the  now  popular  vegetable  was 
ultivated  within  its  area.  That  this 
tould  have  been  so  remarkable,  in  the  al- 
i  lost  forgotten  past,  as  to  call  for  special 
istinction  by  naming  the  place  noted  for 
!  .sparagus  culture  in  so  marked  a  manner 
Jems  inexplicable  to  the  up-to-date  Lon- 
oner.  It  is  difficult  for  the'  present 
j  eneration,  especially  the  younger  mem- 
ers  of  it,  to  think  of  Asparagus  at  this 
ime  of  the  year  in  anv  other  light  than 
]  hat  of  a  choice  yet  fairlv  plentiful  vege- 
able.” 


Saintpaulia  ionantha. 


Saintpaulia  ionantha. 


This  noteworthy  plant  deserves  a  few 
words  in  the  gardening  press,  as  its 
flowers  are  of  conspicuous  beauty.  It  is 
a  charming  edging  plant  for  the  stove, 
but  it  does  best  in  a  house  standing  about 
50  deg.  at  night.  It  has  a  dense  rosette¬ 
like  tuft  of  hairy  leaves,  from  among 
which  the  flower  stems  are  pushed  up, 
each  one  bearing  about  five  blooms  of  a 
rich  purple-blue  in  abundance,  whose 
golden  anthers  make  a  pleasing  contrast. 
Saintpaulia  also  lends  itself  to  various 
forms  of  decoration,  and  it  will  be  found 
valuable,  especially  in  autumn,  when 
flowering  subjects  are  not  so  much  at 
hand;  therefore  it  is  a  plant  worthy  of 
judicious  treatment,  and  it  must  be 
treated  thus  if  specimen  plants  are  de¬ 
sired.  Plants  are  best  raised  from  seed, 
although  they  may  be  successful  propa¬ 
gated  from  leaf  cuttings  as  practised  with 
Gloxinias. 

Those  who  wish  to  multiply  their  stock 
should  sow  seeds  early  in  the  year,  as  if 
left  till  late  in  spring  a  loss  of  time  re¬ 
sults  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  that  are 
intended  to  flower  the  following  year. 
Seed  is  sown  in  pans,  using  a  compost 
of  sandy  soil.  Sow  thinly  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  then  gently  press  with  a  board,  and 
cover  lightly  with  fine  soil.  Give  them 
a  temperature  of  about  60  deg.,  and  when 


germination  takes  place  they  must  be  at 
once  placed  near  the  glass,  to  prevent 
drawing.  When  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  off  into  boxes,  or  pots,  using  or¬ 
dinary  potting  compost.  In  about  two 
months  from  this  date  they  should  get  an¬ 
other  shift  into  3-inch  pots,  and  they 
should  remain  in  those  pots  during  the 
summer. 

The  compost  at  this  stage  should  con¬ 
sist  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  to 
lighten  it,  also  shade  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  and  in  dry  weather  a  syringing  will 
be  beneficial.  Watering  is  an  essential 
point,  for  while  over-watering  may  prove 
fatal,  yet  to  let  the  plants  get  too  dry 
will  check  development.  When  estab¬ 
lished  plants  are  flowering,  liberal  appli¬ 
cations  of  weak  liquid  manure,  preferably 
of  soot,  may  be  given.  "  This  should  be 
made  some  time  before  it  is  required  for 
use,  and  allowed  to  settle,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  in  quite  a  clear  state. 

J.  W.  Forsyth. 

Durris  House,  N.B. 

- - 

The  Lilac  has  been  the  glory  of  Eng¬ 
lish  gardens  since  the  days  of  Gerard  and 
Parkinson,  those  old-time  gardeners  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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Photography  for  Garden  hovers. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 


It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  every 
garden  lover  at  times  feels  the  desire  to 
preserve  a  permanent  record  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bloom,  a  choice  bit  of  fruit,  a  fine  pot 
specimen,  a  well-developed  shrub,  a 
curious  growth,  or  a  favourite  corner  in 
the  garden.  These  and  a  score  other 
similar  things  appeal  to  us  by  reason  of 
their  beauty  of  form,  glorious  colour, 
curious  structure,  pleasing  grouping,  and 
so  on.  In  the  following  chapters  1  pro¬ 
pose  to  offer  some  strictly  practical  hints 
which  I  trust  will  serve  to  help  those  who 
possess  a  camera  and  desire  to  use  it  for 
“  garden  photography,”  using  that  term 
in  its  wider  sense  of  embracing  anything 
and  everything  botanic,  from  the  lowly 
hedge-row  moss  or  lichen,  to  the  lordly 
Oak  of  the  forest. 

Now  that  the  camera,  like  the  sewing 
machine,  is  to  be  found  in  every  house, 

I  think  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  my 
readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
elementary  part  of  ordinary  photography. 
Possibly  they  have  already  tried  their 
hands  on  a  vase  of  cut  flowers,  or  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  garden,  and  have  had  just 
enough  success  to  make  them  wish  to  do 
better  things.  I  hope  this  is  the  case,  for 
nothing  stimulates  and  helps  the  photo¬ 
grapher  more  than  having  reached  such 
a  degree  of  excellence  that  he  can  see 
there  is  room  for  further  improvement. 

Now  the  first  step  is  to  adopt  some  sys¬ 
tem  of  working,  just  as  one  plans  out  a 
plot  for  sowing  or  planting.  Many 
botanical  photographers  try  one  thing, 
get  an  indifferent  result,  and  then  skip 
off  to  some  other  subject,  and  then  get 
disheartened.  As  likely  as  not  they  be¬ 
gin  with  the  most  difficult  branch  without 
having  first  laid  a  good  foundation  with 
work  upon  simple  subjects. 

As  a  teacher  of  photography  of  a  good 
many  years  experience,  I  lay  very  great 
stress  on  the  axioms  (ij  Begin  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  (ii)  'Work  on  a  system,  (iii) 
Make  every  failure  teach  the  lesson  how 
to  avoid  repeating  that  fault. 

At  the  outset  we  must  recognise  the 
fact  that  each  class  of  works  calls  for 
its  own  special  precautions  and  care.  To 
recognise  what  are  the  peculiar  difficul¬ 
ties  of  each  case  is  nearly  half-way  to 
overcoming  them.  A  moment’s  thought, 
for  instance,  will  show  us  that  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  photographing  a  vase  of  cut 
specimens  in  a  room  is  not  the.  same  as 
that  of  dealing  with  a  general  view  of  an 
old  English  garden. 

What  I  propose  is  that  we  make  a  num¬ 
ber  of  systematic  studies  or  experiments, 
because  we  can  in  that  way  set  ourselves 
problems  and  then  attack  them.  The 
knowledge  gained  in  this  way  will  smooth 
out  of  our  path  most,  if  not  all,  of  our 
photographic  difficulties.  In  this  way 
we  learn  to  connect  cause  and  effect,  so 
that  when  we  want  to  get  a  certain  effect 
we  know  how  to  produce  it. 

The  starting  point  of  all  things  for  us 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with  two 
things,  viz.,  fi)  light  and  shade  and  (2) 
colour.  These  are  always  present  in 
every  natural  object  as  we  see  it,  there¬ 
fore  we  must  take  them  into  account. 


At  first  I  do  not  propose  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  making  of  pictures  in 
colour  (autochromes,  etc.),  but  of  course 
we  must  take  into  account  the  colours 
of  the  subjects  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  For  example,  the  bright  yellow  of 
the  Buttercup  (Ranunculus)  or  the  Dande¬ 
lion  (Taraxacum)  is  really  lighter  to  the 
eye  than  the  green  of  the  grass,  but  the 
ordinary  photograph  usually  makes  these 
flowers  come  out  as  black  spots  among 
the  grass;  an  obvious  and  needless  mis¬ 
take.  Before  we  actually  start  off  with 
the  camera,  I  would  like  my  readers  to 
make  a  few  systematic  and  careful  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  subject  of  lighting  in 
an  ordinary  room,  preferably  one  with  a 
bow  window  if  that  can  be  borrowed  for 
the  time,  but  the  bow  window  is  not  es¬ 
sential.  Place  any  good-sized  flower, 
such  as  a  Daffodil  or  Rose,  in  a  vase, 
and  put  it  on  a  table  about  four  feet 
from  a  rather  small  window  so  that  the 
light  is  concentrated.  Now  roll  up  a 
piece  of  black  or  dark  brown  paper  to 
form  a  tube  about  6  inches  long  and  one 
inch  in  diameter.  Close  one  eye  and 
look  through  the  paper  tube  with  the 
other  eye  at  the  specimen  flower,  viewing 
it  now  from  one  part  of  the  room  and 
then  from  some  other  point  of  view. 
Next  try  the  effect  of  placing  the  flowers 
in  different  parts  of  the  room  and  again 
examine  the  various  effects. 

Again  repeat  the  foregoing  experi¬ 
ments,  but  this  time  alter  the  window 
blinds  so  as  to  get  more  or  less  light, 
sometimes  using  one  window,  sometimes 
another. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  you  will  be  able 
to  remember  all  the  differences  so  pro¬ 
duced,  for  that  is  a  matter  of  long  prac¬ 
tice,  but  at  any  rate  you  will  have  learned 
the  important  fact  that  a  very  great  many 
different  effects  can  be  obtained  by  al¬ 
tering  (i)  the  view-point,  (if)  the  position 
of  the  object,  (iii)  the  quantity  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  light ;  you  also  will  have  got 
a  general  idea  of  connecting  cause  and 
effect.  If  at  first  you  find  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  seeing  the  differences  of  the 
above  three  factors,  you  will  find  it  a 
help  if  you  partly  close  the  lids  of  the 
observing  eye  so  as  nearly  to  obliterate 
the  finer  details  in  the  object,  so  that  the 
attention  may  be  concentrated  on  the 
light  and  shade  only. 

I  daresay  that  this  preliminary  chap¬ 
ter  may  read  rather  dull,  but  I  can 
assure  the  reader  that  this  matter  of  light¬ 
ing  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  of 
successful  photography. 

Finally,  let  us  now  make  one  test  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  camera.  Select  two 
lightings  of  the  same  subject  that  show 
a  well-marked  difference.  For  example, 
in  the  first  case  we  may  have  the  camera 
near  the  window  and  the  object  well  away 
from  the  window  so  that  the  light  is  be¬ 
hind  the  camera,  and  in  the  second  case 
we  may  have  the  object  near  the  window 
and  the  camera  so  placed  that  the  light 
is  nearly  facing  the  lens.  (Direct  window 
light  must  not  fall  on  the  lens).  Use 
a  piece  of  dark  brown  paper  as  back¬ 
ground,  use  the  same  stop  in  both  cases, 
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and  give  the  two  plates  the  same  expo¬ 
sure  and  develop  the  two  plates  together 
in  the  same  dish.  Then  print  the  twc 
negatives  side  by  side  and  carefully  studr 
the  results,  noting  the  differences  of  de¬ 
tail,  modelling,  relief,  and  form  gener¬ 
ally.  This  experiment  will  well  repar 
the  twopence  for  the  two  quarter  plates." 

- ♦-++ - 

Odontoglossum  naevium. 

This  Odontoglossum  is  amongst  the 
more  difficult  to  grow,  but  the  plant  showr 
by  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tun 
bridge  Wells,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  carried  two  branching  spikes  0: 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  of  moderate  size 
with  white  segments  curled  at  the  tips  anc 
thickly  blotched  with  crimson.  Ai 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded. 


Veronica  variegata, 


A  Beautiful  Plant  for  All. 

Of  the  shrubby  Veronicas,  this  one  i 
singularly  attractive  on  account  of  it 
variegated  foliage.  Why  this  plant  is  s< 
rarely  cultivated  seems  unaccountable.  1 
is  a  half-hardy  shrub  of  free  branchinj 
habit,  with  beautiful  green  and  whit' 
foliage,  the  leaves  being  from  2  to  3  in 
long  and  about  1  in.  broad.  Adapted  fo 
bedding-out  work  and  greenhouse  decora 
tion,  it  also  makes  a  splendid  house  plant 
a  duty  it  is  rarely  asked  to  perform. 

For  bedding  out  it  can  be  treated  sirm 
larly  to  Calceolarias,  being  easily  roote 
from  cuttings.  In  autumn  prepare  th 
cuttings  like  Calceolarias,  and  insert  the: 
in  a  cool  frame.  These  will  make  nic 
plants  for  bedding  out  in  May,  quit 
dwarf  and  of  a  loose  habit,  branching  01 
freely,  and  as  a  ground  plant  associatin 
well  with  Gladioli  or  forming  a  relief  t 
the  spikes  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  or  similr 
stuff.  Interspersed  with  Calceolarias  c 
planted  in  the  general  flower  border,  th 
Veronica  is  always  bright,  rain  c 
shine.”  The  flowers  are  a  pale  blue,  bv 
the  blotched  foliage  is  its  prominent  fe; 
ture.  To  the  suburban  man  or  grower  < 
limited  quarters,  it  will  serve  a  doubl 
purpose,  a  bedder  in  summer  and  a  Irons 
or  glasshouse  decorative  subject  in  winte 

In  autumn  these  plants  can  be  lifts 
and  potted  into  5-in.  pots,  or  a  larger  si; 
in  accordance  with  the  growth,  using 
compost  consisting  principally  of  loai 
and  sand.  If  placed  in  a  greenhouse  tl 
Veronicas  will  quickly  recover  and  p> 
vide  a  winter  display.  Trim  the  plan 
and  make  use  of  the  rambling  points  ft 
cuttings. 

As  house  plants  Veronicas  seems  sui 
able  in  any  position,  and  therefore 
might  form  a  welcome  change  to  mar 
who  are  accustomed  to  see  Aspidistra 
Palms,  and  Ferns  as  the  only  presentab 
subjects  in  a  house.  In  spring  cut  ba< 
the  plants  all  over  just  an  inch  or  tw 
and  add  a  top-dressing  of  new'  soil ;  tin 
will  then  respond  to  watering  with  hi 
healthy  glossy  leaves  that  will  look  mm 
cleaner  if  sponged  over  with  luke-war 
water  once  a  month. 

A.  V.  M. 
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=  R  Good  Bedding  Verbena^ 


(Verbena  venosa). 


Most  of  the  Verbenas  that  are  favourites 
in  gardens  are  varieties  that  have  been 
improved  by  the  florist  for  many  years 
past.  There  are,  however,  several  unim¬ 
proved  species  of  Verbena  that  find  their 
way  into  some  gardens  year  after  year. 
We  need  not  recount  the  names  of  these 
at  present,  but  V.  venosa  is  one  of  the 
best  of  them,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  the  unimproved  wild  species  to  find  a 
place  in  flower  gardening. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows’ a 
patch  of  this  Verbena,  which  we  had 
photographed  at  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  last  year.  It  had,  however,  been 
flowering  continuously  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  then,  and  was  still  in  good  condition 
with  a  wealth  of  flowers  expanded  and 
others  in  bud  to  follow.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  much  more  upright  than  the 
florists’  varieties  used  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  leaves  are  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  and  finger-like.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  distinct  species,  with  a  profusion  of 
clusters  of  dark  purple  flowers. 

Amateurs,  as  a  rule,  have  so  little  space 
at  their  command  for  flower  bedding  that 
thev  desire  to  use  things  in  mixture,  and 
this  is  a  plan  which  answers  that  purpose 
admirably.  Indeed,  it  is  more  suitable 


for  mixing  with  other  plants  than  for 
growing  in  a  bed  by  itself.  Those  who 
have  a  fine  batch  of  Pelargonium  Mrs. 
Pollock,  or,  more  particularly,  Flower  of 
Spring,  will  find  this  Verbena  an  admir¬ 
able  plant  for  planting  between  the 
Pelargoniums,  for  the  sake  of  contrast  in 
colour.  Besides  the  above  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  other  variegated  Pelargoniums 
that  would  answer  the  purpose  admirably 
of  making  a  bed  alternated  with  plants  of 
this  Verbena.  Sometimes  Violas  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  owing  to 
the  stiff,  upright  habit  of  Verbena  venosa, 
it  does  not  get  so  much  spoiled  as  Violas, 
which  get  more  or  less  drawn  when 
planted  amongst  taller  subjects. 

The  florists’  Verbenas  require  to  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  at  the  beginning  of 
September  every  year  and  kept  in  a  green¬ 
house  till  spring.  In  houses  that  are  not 
very  freely  ventilated,  or  if  overcrowded, 
these  Verbenas  are  very  liable  to  get  mil¬ 
dew,  and  that  has  alwavs  been  a  source 
of  disappointment  to  those  whose  accom¬ 
modation  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  bedding  plants.  On  the  contrary, 
Verbena  venosa  can  readily  be  raised  from 
seeds,  thus  getting  over  the  difficulty  of 
having  to  keep  rooted  cuttings  during  the 


winter.  Those  who  have  heat  could  sow 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  soon  after 
germination,  give  it  treatment  much  the 
same  as  for  Stocks,  Asters,  and  half-hardy 
annuals  generally.  It  should  be  treated 
exactly  like  a  bedding  plant  during  April 
and  May  till  planted  out. 

- 4~f4 - 

For  Poultry  Keepers. 

Many  gardeners  keep  poultry,  and  they 
may  like  to  know  that  the  current  number 
of  'The  Journal  of  the  National  Poultry 
Organisation  Society”  contains  several 
articles  which  should  prove  very  valuable 
to  chem.  The  publishers  of  the  journal 
are  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co., 
of  23,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  and  the 
price  of  it  sixpence. 

Hippeastrum  Purity. 

We  have  at  last  realised  a  pure  white 
Hippeastrum.  The  flowers  are  of  large 
size  with  broad,  overlapping  segments  and 
pure  with  the  exception  of  the  green 
throat.  Each  scape  bears  three  to  five 
flowers,  and  as  the  plant  has  bloomed  in 
1906,  1907  and  1908,  and  was  pure  white 
on  each  occasion,  there  seems  now  no  fear 
of  its  reverting  in  the  usual  manner  with 
this  class  of  flowers.  It  is  very'  difficult 
to  get  out  the  last  trace  of  red  or  rose 
streaks,  but  now  this  seems  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
R.H.S.  to  Mrs.  Burns  (gardener  Mr.  C. 
R.  Fielder),  North  Mvmms  Park,  Hat¬ 
field. 


Verbena  venosa. 


Maclaren  and  Sons'. 
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“  ft  $  £  oi  §as<km$.” 

Under  the  above  title  a  book  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  dictionary  or 
encyclopaedia,  as  it  deals  with  mostly  all 
plants  an  amateur  is  likely  to  cultivate. 
The  descriptions  are  necessarily  brief. 
They  do  not  comprehend  species,  but 
merely  take  the  generic  name,  and  under 
that  are  given  the  various  facts  which  it 
is  necessary  to  know  in  order  to  put  the 
plant  into  the  proper  house  or  degree  of 
temperature,  as  well  as  to  know  what  soil 
will  suit  the  various  species.  The  usual 
methods  of  propagation  are  also  men¬ 
tioned.  Small  illustrations  consisting  of 
drawings  are  very  numerous  and  inserted 
in  the  text,  and  cannot  but  prove  useful 
to  the  beginner,  who  is  uncertain  about 
the  details  necessary  in  the  potting  or 
propagation  of  the  plant,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  Pink,  being  a  widely  cultivated 
plant,  does  not  receive  much  description 
in  the  text,  but  it  shows  the  method  of 
taking  cuttings  and  inserting  them  in  soil 
to  be  covered  by  a  hand-light.  In  some 
cases  a  whole  frame  might  be  necessary, 
but  these  hand-lights  are  always  useful 
to  the  owner  of  a  small  garden,  as  it 
enables  him  to  propagate  and  protect  till 
rooted  a  few  cuttings  or  plants  of  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  required.  The  method 
of  potting  Pinks  is  also  shown,  together 
with  the  plan  of  breaking  up  old  clumps 
into  pieces  with  roots  so  as  to  make  a 
fresh  edging  or  plantation.  The  book  is 
confined  to  325  pp. ,  so  as  to  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  who  do  not  require  a  more 
comprehensive  work.  The  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.j 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  at  3s.  6d.,  with 
postage  extra. 


Buds  Dropping;  off. 

By  the  time  these  notes  appear,  the 
Sweet  Peas  from  early  sowing  will  be 
making  rapid  growth,  and  before  long, 
in  many  cases,  will  be  showing  flower 
buds.  It  is  frequently  seen  that  the 
earliest  buds  drop  off.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  is  caused  by  the  growth 
not  being  sufficiently  ripened.  Ill- 
ripened  or  sappy  growth  is  caused  by  lack 
of  sunshine,  by  excessive  moisture,  or  by 
too  great  liberality  in  manuring. 
Watering. 

The  first  cause  can  hardly  be  regu¬ 
lated,  nor  can  rain  be  kept  from  the 
plants,  but  one  can  refrain  from  artificial 
watering  except  where  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  I  will  not  say  that  watering,  -when 
wisely  performed,  may  not  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  plants,  especially  in  long 
dry  spells  as  an  aid  towards  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  flowering  period,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  some  of  the  finest  trade 
exhibits  of  Sweet  Peas  are  produced  en¬ 
tirely  without  the  aid  of  the  water  pot. 
In  any  case  it  is  wise  to  defer  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  watering  until  the  plants 
really  require  it,  and  then  not  merely  to 
sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  to 
thoroughly  soak  it  every  four  or  so  days, 
while  the  drought  lasts.  As  to  how  often 
water  is  required  can  best  be  determined 
by  experience,  for  it  depends  much  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Mulching. 

Where  the  plants  are  not  watered,  a 
mulch  of  long  stable  manure  is  very 
beneficial.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  commencement  of  the 
hot,  dry  season,  about  the  end  of  May 
being  a  suitable  time. 

The  Benefits  of  Hoeing. 

Another  great  conservator  of  moisture 
is  the  hoe.  During  spring  and  summer 
great  benefit  is  derived  from  the  use  of 
this  tool,  not  merely  as  a  destroyer  of 
weeds,  but  more  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  soil  loose.  There  are 
few  plants  that  do  not  benefit  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  hoe. 

The  Danger  of  Over  Manuring. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  notes 
it  was  mentioned  that  unwise  liberality 
with  manure  is  harmful  to  the  plants. 
This  refers  more  particularly  to  nitrogen¬ 
ous  manures.  As  a  general  rule,  in  all 
cases  where  the  ground  is  fairly  rich,  no 
further  manure  should  be  added  after  the 
plants  are  in  position  until  they  are  com¬ 
ing  into  flower. 

Plants  Intended  to  Produce  Seeds. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  plants 
intended  to  produce  seed  need  less  ma¬ 
nure  than  those  designed  to  produce 
flowers  only,  the  latter  not  requiring  such 
firm  growth,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fact 
recognised  by  seed  growers  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  more  manure  and  receive 


less  seed,  although  the  flowers  may  be 
better  and  more  numerous.  In  this  year’s 
Sweet  Pea  Annual,  Mr.  Mackereth" men¬ 
tions  the  case  of  his  plants  last  season, 
when  the  only  plants  that  produced  seed 
were  those  grown  on  poor,  unmanured 
soil. 

The  Influence  of  Manures  on  Colour. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  water¬ 
ing  and  manuring  on  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  very  interesting.  It  is  true 
that  the  colour  of  some  varieties  may 
often  be  intensified  by  manuring,  but  ma¬ 
nure  in  excess  has  the  opposite  effect. 
The  finest  coloured  Helen  Lewis  I  ever 
saw  were  growing  on  totally  unmanured 
soil  in  dry  weather,  and  had  received  no 
artificial  watering,  but  their  size  was  poor. 
Another  peculiar  fact  that  I  have  noticed 
is  that  flowers  from  plants  that  have  not 
been  watered  will  keep  their  colour  much 
better  when  cut  than  those  from  plants 
that  have  been  watered. 

The  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  thought 
by  some  to  intensify  the  colour  of  the 
brilliant  varieties,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  used  by  any  of  our  foremost  growers. 
It  is,  moreover,  very  dangerous,  for  it 
is  so  easy  to  use  too  much. 

The  Best  Manure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  manure 
for  summer  use,  for  Sweet  Peas,  is  that 
obtained  by  soaking  animal  manure  and 
soot  in  a  bag.  This  should  be  diluated 
until  it  is  quite  pale  and  clear,  and  may 
be  applied  as  a  watering. 

Use  Rain  Water. 

The  possessors  of  a  good  store  of  rain 
water  will  have  an  advantage  over  those 
who  possess  only  spring  or  tap  water,  for 
the  former  is  much  preferable.  Where 
the  latter  has  to  be  used  it  is  well  to 
stand  it  for  a  day  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air. 

To  Produce  New  Types. 

Although  I  am  now  giving  advice  as  to 
watering  and  feeding,  it  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  active  use  of  it  until  a 
month  later.  Next  month,  however,  I 
wish  to  describe  the  Way  in  which  a  cross 
is  effected  between  two  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas.  This  is  a  most  simple  process,  and 
can  be  understood  and  performed  by  any¬ 
one.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  easy  to  raise 
new  varieties,  for  that  is  a  different  mat¬ 
ter,  and  entails,  or  should  entail,  the 
fixing  of  any  type  that  comes  out  of  a 
cross.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  crossing  Sweet  Peas  is  well  within 
the  scope  of  the  amateur,  and  is  already 
widely  practised  by  him.  By  this  means 
he  can  have  the  pleasure  in  growing  new 
and  improved  types  a  year  or  two  before 
they  are  in  the  market. 

Visit  the  Temple  Show. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  hopes  and 
expectations  will  be  running  high,  especi¬ 
ally  among  those  who  are  trying  varieties 
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at  they  have  never  grown  before, 
hose  who  wish  to  have  an  early  ins^c- 
)n  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties 
ould  visit  the  Temple  Show,  which  al- 
iys  includes  some  wonderfully  good  ex¬ 
bits  of  Sweet  Peas.  G.  F.  Drayson. 

- +++ - 

Polvvonum  vaccinifolium  is  one  of  the 
;St  of  the  few  rock  plants  that  flower  in 
itumn. 

- - 

AN  AMATEUR’S 

ARDENING  GUIDE. 


There  must  be  many  amateur  gar¬ 
ners  who  have  found  it  difficult  to  get 
really  good  practical  guide  confined  to 
e  particular  branch  of  gardening  in 
lich  they  are  specially  interested. 

1  am  going  to  point  out  a  way  to  make 
ich  a  guide.  There  are  nearly  every 
eek  most  useful  hints  on  almost  every 
anch  of  gardening  appearing  in  The 
ardening  World. 

These  I  cut  out  and  paste  into  an  un¬ 
ited  book  of  convenient  size,  and  it  will 

2  found  that,  after  a  few  months,  a 
ost  valuable  collection  of  information 
is  been  obtained.  By  this  means  the 
nateur  will  obtain  a  collection  of  hints 
.at  most  apply  to  his  work  without  hav- 
g  also  many  pages  of  advertisements 
id  subjects  on  other  branches  of  gar- 
ming  which,  although  good,  do  not  in¬ 
rest  him.  I  have  four  such  books  now, 
id  find  them  invaluable,  for  reference; 
is  usefulness  is  largely  increased  if  each 
ibject  is  carefully  indexed,  so  that  it  can 
1  turned  up  at  once. 

I  have  divided  mine  into  : — 

1  st :  Annuals. 

2nd :  Perennials  and  biennials,  which 
so  include  bulbs  and  tubers. 

3rd :  Roses,  which  book  includes 
reepers  and  other  wall  plants. 

4th:  Rockery,  which,  of  course,  in- 
udes  all  alpines  and  everything  con- 
;cted  with  the  rock  garden. 

Whenever  there  is  an  illustration  in- 
uded  in  the  article,  I  also  cut  this  out, 
id  so  make  my  books  attractive  as  well 
useful.  If  any  article  is  printed  on 
>th  sides,  it  is  easy  to  buy  another  copy 
:  that  issue  and  so  secure  both  sides  of 
e  page.  H.  S.  Levick. 

- - 

'ANDYO/’lir 

Sir, — Re  your  edition  of  April  18th  con- 
ming  a  letter  respecting  our  new  gar- 
n  and  field  tool,  the  “Andyo.” 

Mr.  Mullins  has  our  thanks  for  his  kind 
ggestion  of  making  the  ridging  end  a 
tie  wider.  We  are  making  them  to  suit 
y  customer  who  desires  the  sizes  varied, 
d  our  general  stock  line  is  altered  to 
out  8i  in.  across  the  ridging  end.  We 
wavs  make  a  point  of  studying  our 
stomers’  requirements  and  suggestions, 
d  shall  always  esteem  any  ideas  your 
,aders  may  make  to  put  a  tool  on  the 
irket  which  should  be  to  our  mutual 
erests.  We  would  send  an  “  andyo”  to 
r.  Mullins  if  he  would  kindly  forward 
>  address  so  that  he  would  be  able  to 
igeof  the  merits  of  the  alteration  made. 
irnelius  Whiter ouse  and  Sons,  Ltd. 


With  the  numerous  beautiful  varieties 
of  Cactus  Dahlias  now  in  cultivation 
there  seems  little  need  to  go  back  to  the 
purely  decorative  type,  even  when  they 
possess  beautiful  colours,  as  almost  every 
shade  found  in  the  Dahlia  has  now  been 
added  to  the  various  Cactus  forms  issued 
by  the  raisers.  That  under  notice  is  of 
good  average  size,  and  gracefully  built 
with  long  slender  florets,  especially  the 
outer  ones,  which  arch  inwards,  and  often 
become  partly  whorled  sideways.  The 
bloom  is  pure  white,  and  this  added  to 
its  beautiful  form  is  certainly  a  high  re¬ 
commendation  to  a  Dahlia  that  may  be 
used  for  cut-flower  purposes,  whether  for 


ordinary  home  decoration  or  exhibition. 
The  variety  was  exhibited  by  Hobbies, 
Ltd.,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  show  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Union,  Regent’s  Park,  last  September, 
our  photograph  being  taken  on  that  occa¬ 
sion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  flower,  while 
perfectly  full  and  even  high  in  the  centre, 
is  not  a  round  flower,  as  we  sometimes 
meet  with  in  high-class  collections  at  the 


present  day.  All  of  these  Cactus  Dahlias 
agree  in  having  very  slender  florets  that 
are  rolled  back  at  the  margins,  and 
usually  described  as  long-pointed  by  the 
average  lover  of  Dahlias.  There  are, 
however,  forms  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  in 
which  the  central  florets  stand  up  so  as 
to  make  nearly  a  globular  flower.  This 
shape  is  also  brought  about  in  another 
way  by  the  way  in  which  the  florets  are 
incurved,  so  as  to  cover  over  the  centre. 
There  is  room  for  all  of  these  forms,  as 
we  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  in 
which  we  can  positively  say  that  any  Dah¬ 
lia  or  other  flower  is  absolutely  perfect. 
There  are  so  many  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  judging  of  the  excellence 


of  a  Dahlia  that  it  may  take  florists  a 
lifetime  to  get  them  all  combined  in  one 
and  the  same,  thing.  It  is  not  desirable, 
however,  that  everything  should  be  so 
reduced  to  perfection  that  we  could  only 
think  of  growing  one  form,  as  we  should 
soon  get  tired  of  that  and  wish  for  some¬ 
thing  more  novel.  The  variety  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  well-named,  however,  as  it  com¬ 
bines  so  many  good  qualities,  and  is  beau¬ 
tiful  to  look  at  when  used  as  cut  flowers. 


Cactus  Dahlia  Fairy.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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This  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant  is 
one  of  the  few  subjects  that  cannot  be 
raised  from  seed  as  staminate  or  male 
flowers  only  are  produced,  the  usual 
methods  of  propagation  being  by  stem 
and  leaf  cuttings.  To  obtain  a  supply  of 
stem  cuttings  old  plants  that  have  ceased 
flowering  or  can  be  dispensed  with  should 
be  placed  on  a  sunny  shelf  in  a  mode¬ 
rately  cool  greenhouse  and  water  be 
gradually  withheld,  the  soil  beigkept  only 
just  moist.  In  about  three  weeks  the  tops 
of  the  plants  should  be  cut  off  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  soil,'  and  after  a 
short  time  a  number  of  small  shoots  will 
be  seen  growing  from  the  base  of  each, 
when  the  pots  should  be  removed  to  a 
warmer  temperature,  say,  sixty  degrees, 
and  the  usual  supply  of  moisture  be  al¬ 
lowed. 

By  treating  the  plants  in  this  way  good 
strong  healthy  shoots  are  produced,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  they 
may  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
be  prepared  by  removing  the  two  lower 
leaves  and  severing  the  stem  immediately 
below  a  joint  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  herewith, 
two  and  a  half  inches  being  a  suitable 
length  for  cuttings  when  prepared  ready 
for  insertion.  Begonia  shoots  carrying 


flowers  or  showing  flower  buds  similar  to 
Fig.  2  should  never  be  utilised  for  propa¬ 
gating  purposes  as  they  always  result  in 
tailure. 

The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly 
in  thumb  pots,  compost  consisting  of  three 
parts  loam,  two  parts  leaf  soil,  one  part 
peat  and  one  part  sand  being  suitable. 
Cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  sand, 
make  a  hole  in  the  centre  with  a  blunt- 
pointed  stick,  and  see  that  a  little  sand 
is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  each  hole  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  as  in  addition  to  induc¬ 
ing  more  speedy  rooting,  the  sand  pre¬ 
vents  decay  of  the  base  of  the  cutting. 
Insert  the  cuttings,  make  the  soil  mode¬ 
rately  firm  about  the  stems,  water  with 
tepid  water,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a 
.temperature  of  sixty-five  degrees,  keeping 
them  close  until  rooting  has  taken  place, 
when  air  should  be  gradually  admitted, 
and  after  a  time  the  plants  be  removed 
and  placed  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  near 
the  glass,  shade  from  bright  sunshine 
being  provided  when  necessary. 

Grow  the  plants  steadily  on,  syringe 
occasionally,  and  as  they  require  it  repot 
into  larger  sizes,  soil  consisting  of  four 
parts  good  fibrous  loam,  two  parts  leaf 
soil,  one  part  dry  manure  and  one  part 
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sand  forming  a  good  general  compost  f, 
this  class  of  Begonia. 

Leaf  cuttings  must  consist  of  perfe 
well -developed  leaves,  each  with  a  pc 
tion  of  leaf  stem  attached  as  shown 
Fig.  3.  Fill  a  well-drained  pan  wi 
compost,  make  the  surface  firm,  and  i 
serf  the  stem  of  each  leaf,  making  the  sc 
quite  firm  about  them  and  allowing  tl 
leaf  itself  to  rest  upon  the  surface 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  Plunge  the  pan  in 
propagating  case  in  a  temperature  of  n 
less  than  sixty-five  degrees,  occasional 
dew  over  the  cuttings  with  tepid  watt 
and  in  a  short  time  roots  will  have  be> 
emitted  from  the  leaf  stems,  this  belt 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  new  t< 
growth.  Treat  the  cuttings  in  the  mann 
before  advised  for  stem  cuttings,  ai 
when  thoroughly  rooted  pot  off  singly  in 
three-inch  pots. 

Ortus. 

- 4-M- - 


Growing  Flowers  for 
Cutting. 


Many  and  varied  are  the  plants  whi 
can  be  grown  to  supply  cut  blooi 
for  decorative  purposes.  Amongst  t 
foremost  is  Pyrethrums,  double  or  sing, 
especially  the  snow  white  double  vane, 
which  resembles  a  good  Aster,  or  Ch  • 
santhemum,  and  which  is  used  by  ! 
floral  harp  and  wreath  makers. 

Pyrethrums  are  easy  to  cultivate,  al 
will  grow  in  any  ordinary  soil,  but  p- 
fection  is  only  attained  in  deep 
trenched,  well  manured  soil,  mulching  1 
spring  and  well  watering  in  dry  weath. 

Stocks,  Asters,  Carnations,  Pjn , 
Sweet  Williams,  Snapdragons,  and  D;- 
lias  are  good  for  supplying  cut  flowe. 
Dahlia  tubers  should  not  be  planted  ur! 
all  fear  of  frost  is  past,  that  is  in  M. 
and  when  in  active  growth  should  3 
staked,  and  on  top  of  the  stake  shod 
be  placed  an  inverted  flower  pot,  wi 
some  green  leaves  and  dry  hay  inside,  > 
catch  earwigs,  'which  must  be  destrod 
daily. 

Phlox,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Gladios 
and  Coreopsis  are  highly  prized  for  vas 
and  bouquets,  and  are  easy  of  cultu. 
The  Coreopsis  have  been  greatly 
proved  lately,  and  many  pretty  and  _b  - 
liant  varieties  are  to  be  obtained  fo:a 
modest  sum.  Flowering  abundantly  s 
they  do,  no  garden  should  be  with  t 
them. 


Gaillardias,  standing  second  to  n<e 
for  their  beauty  and  continuous  flow¬ 
ing,  are  invaluable,  and  if  sown  early n 


spring 


will  flower  in  summer  un  r 


favourable  conditions.  Poppies,  Pent:‘- 
mons,  Ranunculus,  Rudbeckia,  _  Sa  1- 
jlossis,  Scabious,  Sweet  Peas,  Zinnias,  ;d 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mentn 
here  are  indispensable  for  cut  flow<-- 
Gypsophila  paniculate  gives  a  finish  t  a 
bouquet,  and  many  of  the  grasses  >' 
very  useful  and  ornamental  to  mix  'd' 
cut  flowers.  Some  of  the  best  varied 
are  Agrostis  nebulosa,  Avena  stern. 
Briza  gracilis,  Chrysurus  aureus,  •  P<1 
cum  capillare,  and  many  other  grace' 
and  pretty  species. 

JOSEPH  FLOY! 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  exceptionally  warm  weather  during 
ie  early  part  of  May,  following  so  closely 
ie  heavy  fall  of  snow,  has  caused  plants 
id  trees  to  grow  rapidly.  The  soil  is 
arm,  almost  as  warm  as  a  hotbed,  and 
-edlings  of  hardy  annuals,  and  vegetable 
■eds  and  young  plants  haw  all  germin-  ’ 
;ed  and  grown  as  satisfactorily  as  if  they 
ere  in  a  frame.  Weeds  have  not  lagged 
■hind ;  they  grow  amazingly  fast  and  seem 
i  ibe  the  first  to  lay  hold  of  the  manure 
i  the  soil  with  their  strong  roots.  The 
ipid  progress  of  vegetation  makes  work, 
nd  this  we  must  attend  to  in  due  season 
i  order  to  achieve  success  in  the  garden. 

ox  Edgings. 

There  are  scores  of  miles  of  these  in  our 
ardens,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
ley  form  excellent  hiding-places  for  slugs, 
iterpillars  and  other  plant  pests,  they  are 
ieat  favourites  as  edgings.  Any  that  are 
ot,  as  yet,  cut,  should  be  attended  to  at 
nee,  and  gaps  in  the  edgings  made  up  with 
doing  plants. 

Fig.  i  shows  some  young  plants  placed  m 
gap  in  the  edging.  Of  course  the  old  edg- 
ig  plants  are  already  trimmed,  so  you 
nould  lay  down  a  garden  line  A,  A,  in 
roper  position,  so  that  when  the  tops  of 
ie  young  plants  B  are  cut  off  the  gap  will 
ppear  well  made  up. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  to  open  the  trench  both 
dr  the  purpose  of  making  up  gaps  and  also 
■hen  planting  new  edgings  entirely.  One 
ide  of  the  trench — the  one  next  to  the  path¬ 
way — should  be  perpendicular,  and  against 
ris  side  the  plants  should  be  placed.  Un- 
Ass  this  be  done  you  cannot  obtain  a  per- 
sctly  straight  edging. 

oses. 

In  exposed  positions  the  Rose  trees  have 
een  .somewhat  badly  torn  by  the  strong 
finds,  and  the  advanced  shoots  on  climbers, 
och  as  Crimson  Rambler  and  Dorothy  Per¬ 
ms,  in  partially  sheltered  places,  received 
serious  check.  But  the  shoots  are,  on  the 
hole,  very  strong,  and  a  watch  should  be 
ept  upon  them  in  order  to  check  the  ravages 
f  caterpillars.  Aphides  must  also  be  han- 
;hed ;  onlj'-  can  perfect  blooms  be  obtained 
rom  quite  healthy,  clean  plants.  Apply  a 
ood  mulch  of  well-rotted  farmyard  manure 
,t  once,  and  if  the  plants  are  growing  in  a 
orous  soil,  keep  it  moist  and  apply  weekly 
raterin.gs  of  diluted  manure  water  taken 
rom  tanks,  or  made  by  immersing  a  peck  of 
lanure  in  a  bag  in  a  tub  containing  20 
allons  of  water. 

Wallflowers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  make  a  sow- 
ig  of  Wallflower  seeds.  This  work  ;s  often 
ut  off  until  late  in  the  summer,  and  then 
ie  resultant  seedlings  are  never  quite  satis- 
tetory.  To  be  successful  with  these  plants, 
ememb;r  the  following  points,  namely, 
ir-ly  sowing,  hardy  treatment,  and  timely 
ransplantiing  of  seedlings.  You  may  sow 
ie  seeds  now  in  an  open  border,  nicely 
repared.  Sow  thinly,  and,  in  due  course, 
rangplant  the  seedlings  in  very  firm  soil, 
ot  too  rich,  thus  obtaining  sturdy  stock  for 
banting  out  in  the  autumn. 

’olyanthuses  and  Primroses. 

Seedlings  raised  in  boxes  under  glass 
hould  ibe  duly  transplanted  in  a  cool,  shady 
order  outside ;  and  seeds  may  now  be  sown 


Figs  1  and  2. — How  to  make  up  gaps  in  Box 
edging. 

in  open  borders.  An  ideal  border  is  one 
facing  due  north,  north-east  or  north-w©9t. 

Bedding-  Plants. 

Get  as  many  of  these  as  possible  outside, 
so  that  they  will  be  duly  hardened.  Such 
plants  as  Zonal  Geraniums  should  be  quite 
exposed  now,  the  covering  material  must 
be  removed. 


Fig.  j. — To  obtain  fine  Gooseberries  you 
must  thin  out  some  of  the  berries. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  berries  on  Gooseberry,  Currant  and 
Raspberry  bushes  are  swelling  up  rapidly 
now,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  much  damaged 


Fig.  4. — A  good  method  of  staking  Runner 
Beans. 
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by  the  recent  fall  of  snow,,  except  in  some 
instances  branches  have  been  broken  off. 

Feeding  the  Bushes. 

We  always  feed  Vines  when  the  Grapes 
are  commencing  to  swell,  and  so  we  should 
pay  the  same  attention  to  our  bush  fruit 
trees.  There  would  be  a  vast  difference  m 
the  weight  of  fruit,  and  also  the  quality,  if 
we  did  feed  as  in  the  case  of  Vines. 

Give  diluted  farmyard  manure  water 
every,  week,  and  an  application  of  2  ozs.  of 
superphosphate  and  1  oz.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  per  bush  once  a  fortnight  until 
the  berries  %urn  soft  for  ripening. 

Thinning  Out  the  Berries. 

If  very  large  berries  are  wanted  for  ex¬ 
hibition  or  any  other  special  purpose,  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  should  be  thinned  out,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  Those  berries  with  the 
dark  lines  across  the  stems  are  the  ones  to 
remove.  There  are  two  reasons  why  the 
berries  near  the  end  of  the  shoot  should  be 
removed,  namely,  because  the  wood  is  not  as 
mature  there  as  lower  down,  and  the  berries 
are  naturally  smaller. 

Soil  for  Strawberries. 

The  season  for  the  layering  of  Straw¬ 
berries  will  soon  come,  but  we  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  it.  So  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get 
in  a  stock  of  good  loam  so  that  it  will  be 
nice  and  mellow  for  putting  into  the  pots. 
The  very  best  loam  should  be  used  for  layer¬ 
ing  purposes. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Staking  Runner  Beans. 

It  :s  really  wonderful  how  quickly  these 
plants  grow  when  once  the  runners  form, 
and  if  the  weather  ‘be  warm.  Runner  Beans, 
Peas  and  all  kinds  of  plants  that  cling  to 
stakes-  for  support,  always  grow  more 
quickly  after  the  stakes  are  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion.  There  are  various  methods  of  stak¬ 
ing  Runner  Beans;  some  growers  use  the 
tallest  of  ordinary  Pea  sticks,  others  put  in 
single  rows  of  plants  and  one  row  of  up¬ 
right  stakes  ;  while  others,  again,  grow  two 
rows  of  plants  in  parallel  lines  and  then 
stake  them  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  One  stake 
is  placed  to  each  plant  and  they  are  crossed 
near  the  top,  then  a  row  of  stakes  are  laid 
in  the  openings  formed  -by  the  crossing  of 
the  sticks,  made  secure  -by  twine,  B,  to 
the  stakes,  C.  A  row  so  treated  is  -practi¬ 
cally  storm-proof. 

Outdoor  Tomatos. 

There  is  not  anything  gained  by  putting 
ou-t  Tomato  plants  too  soon.  If  they  are 
taken  from  a  warm  structure  and  directly 
exposed  to  the  outside  air,  a  check  is  given 
and  -time — valuable  time — -is  lost.  Gradually 
harden  the  -plants  before  putting  them  in 
the  open  borders. 

Hoeing. 

Keep  the  Dutch  hoe  -p-lded  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions  between  growing  crops  and 
on  vacant  ground. 

Thinning  Out  Seedlings. 

Take  advantage  of  rainy  weather  to  get 
growing  crops  thinned,  the  young  plants  are 
then  easily  pulled  up  without  any  harm  re¬ 
sulting  to  those  left. 

Weeding  Wet  Paths. 

If  you  have  never  pulled  up  weeds  on 
paths  while  the  latter  are  wet  with  rains,  do 
so  and  you  will  be  charmed  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  met  with.  Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

General  Work. 

The  work  o-f  propagating  half-hardy  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  raising  of  seedlings  foT  summer 
bedding  -purposes,  is  now  completed,  and  all 
such  will  by  this  time  -be  out  of  doors,  and 
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the  enthusiast  will  now  have  .more  leisure 
to  enjoy  tihe  results  of  his  past  labours. 
There  is  always  work  to  be  done,  however, 
and  he  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  charges 
at  heart  need  never  have  an  idle  moment. 
The  tying  up  and  arranging  of  all  climbers 
and  trailers  will  require  hiis  constant  atten¬ 
tion.  Diliums  and  many  other  things  will 
need  neatly  staking,  whilst  judicious  appli¬ 
cations  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  greatly 
benefit  any  plants  that  are  showing  for  'bloom 
and,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  “  little  and 
often  ”  is  a  good  motto  in  this  respect.  Then, 
again,  those  plants  that  are  being  reserved 
for  autumn  and  winter  decoration  will  need 
pinching  back,  and  any  flower  buds  that  ap¬ 
pear  must  be  nipped  off.  All  this,  with  the 
occasional  sowing  of  various  seeds  for  suc¬ 
cession,  and  the  increasing  by  divers  methods 
of  the  many  greenhouse  favourites,  will  take 
up  all  the  spare  time  that  the  average  busi¬ 
ness  man,  who  grows  flowers  for  a  hobby, 
has  at  his  disposal. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

The  gorgeous  bladder-!  ike  blossoms  of 
these  showy  plants  now  greet  the  eye  as  one 
enters  the  greenhouse,  and  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  may  be  grown  and  flowered  in  seven - 
inch  pots,^  A  suitable  compost  consisting  of 
two  parts  loam  to  one  part  each  of  finely 
sifted  cow  manure  and  leaf  mould  will  grow 
them  to  perfection.  Any  that  need  support 
should  now  Ibe  neatly  staked  and  tied,  the 
sticks  or  canes  being  hidden  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  foliage.  Carefully  avoid 
overcrowding  the  plants,  and  keep  them 
plentifully  supplied  with  water,,  with  a  feed¬ 
ing  now  and  again  with  Clay’s  or  some 
other  reliable  fertiliser.  Fumigate  thor¬ 
oughly  any  upon  which  green  fly  make  an 
appearance,  and  should  the  gTower  desire  to 
save  his  own  seed,  he  should  cross-fertilise 
with  a  camel-hair  brush,  selecting,  of  course, 
the  finest  blooms  for  the  operation. 

Mustard  and  Cress. 

Continue  to  sow  seeds  of  these  useful 
things,  which  are  so  much  appreciated, 
especially  during  the  spuing  and  summer 
months,  for  salads  or  garnishing,  and  a 
supply  may  be  had  by  the  fortunate  posses¬ 
sor  of  a  greenhouse  at  a  few  days’  notice. 
The  Cress  should  be  started  some  time  in 
advance  of  the  more  rapid'ly-growing  Mus¬ 
tard  if  both  are  required  simultaneously, 
and  a  novel  and  clean  method  of  raising 
them  without  the  medium  of  soil  or  sand  is 
by  pressing  the  seed  into  damp  flannel 
stretched  across  a  wooden  frame.  'If  placed 
in  a  gentle  heat  and  kept  well  moistened 
they  germinate  rapidly  treated  thus,  and 
may  be  out  as  required  for  the  table. 
Amongst  the  Roses. 

Where  Roses  are  grown  (and  in  most  ama- 
tur’s  greenhouses  we  find  some,  if  only  the 
ubiquitous  and  beautiful  Marechal  Niel 
trained  under  the  roof),  ’it  is  essential  to 
allow  a  free  current  of  air  around  the  plants 
during  fine  weather,  as  a  moist  and  stagnant 
atmosphere  causes  the  buds  to  rot  and  drop 
off  before  they  are  fully  developed.  Keep 
a  look-out  for  insect  pests,  and  give  them  but 
short  shnift  when  they  are  discovered.  It  is 
a  good  plan  when  cutting  Roses,  especially 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  to  shorten  the  stems 
from  which  the  blossom  has  been  removed, 
they  will  then  continue  to  throw  out  flower¬ 
ing  shoots  if  carefully  attended  to  and  fed 
up.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  not  so  good 
in  this  respect,  as  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse  ere  they  will  yield  a  second  crop  of 
bloom,  for,  despite  their  name,  they  are  not 
nearly  such  constant  bloomers  as  the  other 
varieties. 

Cyclamens  After  Flowering:. 

Cyclamen  persioum  that  have  finished 
flowering  may,  if  it  is  desired,  be  retained 
for  use  a  second  season,  although  it  is  far 
preferable  to  raise  a  fresh  stock  from  seed 
each  year,  as  the  old  plants  deteriorate  and 


rarely  produce  full-sized  Iblooms  the  second 
year ;  whilst  beyond  that  they  are  absolutely 
useless  and  should  'be  thrown  away.  Gradu¬ 
ally  withhold  water  from  any  plants  to  be 
preserved,  and  allow  them  the  proper  period 
of  rest,  then  shift  into  smaller  pots  and 
place  in  a  frame  during  the  summer  months 
(treating  them,  in  fact,  as  young  plants), 
before  bringing  them  into  the  house  again  in 
the  autumn. 

Mignonette  in  Pots. 

We  all  fully  appreciate  this  sweet -smelling 
old  favourite,  which  attains  perfection  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  and  the  following  is  a 
somewhat  novel  and  very  effective  method 
of  growing  it  in  pots._  Select  from  the  pans 
the  strongest  of  the  seedlings,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  damage  the  tender  rootlets  in 
doing  so.  Then,  having  potted  singly  into 
thumbs  or  sixties,  replace  in  a  little  gentle 
heat.  As  the  plants  grow  pinch  off  all  side 
shoots  as  they  appear,  then,  when  the  main 
stem  has  attained  a  height  of  about  six  or 
eight  inches,  continue  to  remove  the  lateral 
growths,  but  from  the  base  only,  allowing 
the  upper  ones  to  remain  and  by  judiciously 
pinching  them  back  induce  the  plant  to  form 
a  bushy  head,  which  during  August  and 
September  will  'be  one  mass  of  fragrant 
blossom.  If  all  the  flowers  are  removed  as 
they  die  off,  and  the  plants  prevented  from 
running  to  seed,y  they  may,  with  care  and 
occasional  re-potting,  last  more  than  one 
season. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Selenipediums. 

This  section  of  the  so-called  slipper  Or¬ 
chid,  the  species  of  which  are  natives  of 
the  Western  world,  are  in  every  way  de¬ 
sirable  and  suitable  subjects'  for  cultivation 
by  amateurs,  who  have  the  facilities  of  a 
stove  or  warm  intermediate  house,  where  the 
temperature  in  winter  does  not  fall  below 
55  to  60  degrees.  I  have  fixed  these  tem¬ 
peratures  at  the  minimum  'because  in  almost 
all  cases  these  plants  are  in  a  more  or  less 
active  state  of  growth  during  the  whole  of 
our  winter  season,  and  thus  must  have  the 
necessary  encouragement  during  this  season 
to  enable  them  to  develop  growth  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  able  to  produce 
satisfactory  flowering  conditions'. 

Some  of  the  species,  such  as  S.  caudatum, 
its  white  variety  S.  c.  Wallisii,  S.  boisseri- 
anum  and  S.  iSdhlimii,  are  not  so  easily 
grown  as  the  S.  longifolium  section,  but  as 
they  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  de¬ 
sirable  it  is  advisable  to  secure  some  of  these 
kinds  when  opportunity  of  acquiring  them 
in  an  imported  state  offers.  The  section  of 
S.  longiflorum,,  such  as  S.  Rozelii  and  S. 
Hartiwegii,  are  vigorous  growers,  and  with 
ordinary  stove  treatment  soon  make  large 
specimens.  S.  lindleyanum,  and  its  near 
ally,  iS.  isargentiianum,  have  gigantic 
growths  and  foliage,  and  also  do  well  under 
stove  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful 
among  the  species  of  this  section  is  S.  cari- 
cinum,  perhaps  better  known  in  gardens  as 
S.  Pearcei.  It  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow, 
when  suitable  conditions  are  provided.  It 
is  one  of  the  section  of  plants  that  needs  to 
be  known  and  their  characteristics  under¬ 
stood.  In  the  first  .place  there  is  no  plant  I 
know  that  more  resents  (being  disturbed  for 
re-DOtting  than  this  species.  The  massed  and 
tufted  growths  delight  in  becoming  what  is 
familiarly  termed  pot-bound.  When  in  this- 
state  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  its 
successful  cultivation,  and  as  long  as  the 
process  of  top  dressing  may  be  practiced  1 
would  not  advise  the  plants  being  disturbed. 
I  find  this  species  grows  well  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  afforded  the  winter- 
flowering  sections  of  Cypripediums. 


The  hybrids  of  this  section  are  more  popu¬ 
lar  and  desirable  than  the  species,  particu¬ 
larly  those  that  have  been  derived  from  the 
influence  of  S.  Schlimii  as  one  of  the  parents. 
Vigorous  in  constitution  and  so  free  in 
growth,  their  principal  fault  lies  in  their 
soon  outgrowing  space  where  room  is  limited. 
Amateurs  would  do  well  to  secure  suck 
varieties  as  S.  Sedenii,  S.  cardinalis,  S. 
leucorrhodum,  S.  aibo-purpureum  and  S. 
calurum.  The  secondary  hybrids,  such  as 
S.  Brysa,  are  also  worthy  of  attention.  The 
hybrids  derived  from  the  influence  of  S. 
caudatum,  such  as  S.  domin.ianum,  S. 
grande,  S.  macrochilum  and  S.  nitidissi- 
mum,  are  all  easily  cultivated  and  rarely 
fail  to  flower  satisfactorily.  The  hybrids 
are  all  best  suited  when  grown  in  a  warm 
intermediate  house.  They  require  liberal 
supplies  of  both  atmospheric  and  root  mois¬ 
ture  at  practically  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Potting  is  best  attended  to  when  the  new 
roots  are  observed,  being  emitted  from  the 
base  of  the  recently-developed  or  develop¬ 
ing  growth.  The  robust  nature  of  most  of 
this  section  of  slipper  plants  renders  ;t 
necessary  that  ample  pot  room  should  be 
provided.  The  pots  selected  should  be  clean 
and  drained  to  about  one-third  their  depth 
with  clean  broken  crooks.  The  compost  we 
find  suitable  consists  of  equal  portions  of 
turfy  loam,  fibrous  brown  peat  and  ohopped 
sphagnum  moss,  with  plenty  of  finel;- 
broken  crooks  and  coarse  sand  added  to  keep 
the  compost  open.  Careful  shading  is  neces¬ 
sary  where  repotting  is  done  in  bright 
weather  until  the  new  roots  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  new  potting  compost. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

The  Temple  Flower  Show, 

Most  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  re¬ 
member  that  the  great  annual  spring 
flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  May  26th  and  the 
two  following  days,  at  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens,  Thames  Embankment,  but  we 
notify  the  fact  again  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  The  prices  of  admission  will  be 
10s.  on  the  first  day,  2s.  6d.  on  the  second, 
and  is.  on  the  tjiird. 

Preservation  of  Commons. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commons 
and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society  it  was 
stated  that  assistance  was  being  given  with 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  Eltham 
Common,  Kent ;  Otterbourne  Common, 
Hants;  Foel  Lys,  Penmaenmawr;  West- 
down,  Chilbolton;  and  Whitemoss  Com¬ 
mon,  Cumberland;  and  help  was  also  be¬ 
ing  afforded  to  local  authorities  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  interested  in  protect¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  rights  of  way  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Prizes  for  Forced  Hyacinths. 

The  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  have  accep¬ 
ted  the  offer  of  the  Dutch  Bulb  Growers' 
Society,  at  Haarlem,  of  prizes  for  forced 
Hyacinths,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  R.H.S.  to  be  held  on 
March  9th,  1909.  The  exhibits  will  be 
divided  into  two  divisions,  viz.,  one  for 
amateurs  and  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  and 
one  for  nurserymen.  Fifteen  prizes  of  the 
total  value  of  ^48  6s.  are  offered  in  the 
first  division,  and  the  prize  for  nursery 
men  will  be  the  gold  medal  of  the  Dutch 
Bulb  Growers’  Society,  valued  at  £$o. 
Full  particulars  of  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  may  be  obtained  of  the  secre 
tary  of  the  R.H.S.,  Vincent  Square,  West¬ 
minster. 
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Vddress :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
^  >rld  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
fhe  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
(ier  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
j  mid  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
ci  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
1  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 
jarden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
ipare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
\  swing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
,  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

;61.  Begonia  Leaves  Cracking. 

[  have  some  tuberous  Begonias  in  a  frame 
ated  by  an  oil  lamp,  the  fumes  of  the 
np  being  carried  away  through  a  gas  pipe, 
le  Begonia  leaves  are  showing  small 
■  icks,  the  edges  of  which  are  brown.  Will 
u  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  and  what  I  can 
to  cure  it  ?  Should  I  cut  off  the  damaged 
ives?  (Whitto,  Surrey.) 

Probably  you  have  kept  the  Begonias  too 
ig  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  thereby  en- 
uraged  a  small  mite  (Tarsonymus)  which 
fests  Begonias,  Gloxinias  and  various 
ier  sitove  plants  with  similarly  soft  leaves 
d  which  appear  rusted.  This,  of  course, 
only  an  assumption  from  what  you  state, 
t  it  may  be  that  the  gas  during  some  state 
the  weather  has  been  blown  down  the  pipe 
d  into  the  greenhouse,  thereby  bringing 
e  fumes  in  contact  with  the  leaves.  Very 
my  leaves  suffer  from  gas  fumes,  and,  in- 
ed,  few  things  can  resist  them  if  they  are 
ntinued  for  any  length  of  time.  You 
ight  have  sent  us  a  leaf  which  would  have 
en  a  better  guide  to  us  as  to  what  the 
image  has  been  due  to.  Some  moist  moss 
ould  always  be  put  in  boxes  containing  in- 
cts,  because  if  the  leaves  get  very  drv  the 
sects  leave  them  while  passing  through 
;e  post.  If  you  have  a  magnifying  lens 
>u  could  examine  the  leaves  to  see  if  there 
•e  many  small  mites  upon  them,  and  if  so 
,’ii  could  prepare  a  solution  of  Gishurst  com. 
•und,  or  some  other  insecticide  consisting 
iiefl->-  of  soap  with  sulphur  in  it.  Lay  the 
rts  on  their  sides,  so  that  you  can  get  at  the 
ider  side  of  the  leaves  and  give  them  a 
orouvh  syringing  with  the  solution.  This 
>uld  be  repeated  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
cond  day,  when  the  Begonias  should  be 
eaned.  We  should  not  advise  you  to  cut 
vav  damaged  leaves,  because  every  leaf 
hich  you  take  off  a  Begonia  or  other  plant 
its  early  stages  weakens  it  to  that  extent, 
hile  any  healthy  green  portion  remains, 
ater  on  when  larger  and  healthy  leaves  are 
weloped  the  damaged  ones  might  be  cut 
vay. 

862.  Points  of  Cinerarias. 

Would  you  describe  the  points  of  Cine- 
'  lrias  grown  in  pots  for  exhibition  pur- 
pses?  (H.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

Cinerarias  to  pass  muster  according  to  the 
andard  of  the  florists  in  modern  times 
iould  be  moderately  dwarf,  but  not  so 
warf  as  to  be  dumpy.  Fairly  long  shoots 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over- 
’  shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


are  necessary  to  enable  the  plants  to  produce 
a  broad  panicle  on  the  top  of  the  main  stem, 
with  smaller  ones  to  each  of  the  side  shoots. 
If  very  tall  they  would  look  thin  and  lanky, 
and  that  might  be  partly  the  fault  of  a 
poor  strain,  or  evidence  that  the  plants  were 
drawn  by  undue  shading  or  too  much  heat 
or  too  little  ventilation.  The  foliage  should, 
of  course,  be  perfect  right  down  to  the  pots. 
The  flowers  should  be  large.  The  petals  or 
rays  should  be  broad,  over-lapping,  and 
well  rounded  at  the  end,  that  being  con¬ 
sidered  an  indispensable  property  of  a 
florists’  flower.  The  colours  of  the  flowers 
should  be  well  defined.  If  they  are  seifs 
the  colours  should  be  uniform  throughout 
and  no  shading  from  a  dark  to  a  pale  hue 
either  in  the  centre  or  at  the  edges  of  the 
flowers.  Edged  flowers  are,  however,  per¬ 
missible,  and  in  that  case  half  the  length 
of  the  ray  florets  should  be  white,  forming 
an  outer  zone,  while  the  inner  zone  may  be 
purple,  rose,  blue  or  any  other  decided  hue, 
light  or  dark,  if  pretty  and  effective.  The 
disc  or  centre  should  be  dark,  as  that  sets 
off  the  rest  of  the  flowers. 

2863.  Hydrangeas  with  One  Truss  of 
Bloom. 

Would  you  give  me  some  directions  about 
the  way  to  raise  young  plants  of  Hydran¬ 
gea  to  give  one  large  blcom  next  summer  ? 
I  have  several  large  plants  which  bloom 
well  every  summer,  but  the  blooms  are  not 
nearly  so  large  as  some  I  have  seen.  (C. 
Dunlop,  Monmouth.) 

Probably  you  would  be  able  to  get  larger 
trusses  on  your  large  plants  if  vou  were  to 
stake  out  the  branches  so  that  light  and  air 
could  get  to  all  parts  of  the  plant.  Of 
course  they  would  take  up  a  deal  of  space 
treated  in  that  fashion.  Feeding  with 
liquid  manure  from  the  time  they  are  well 
into  growth  until  the  blooms  commence  to 
open  would  also  help  the  size  of  the  flower. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  getting 
nice  young  plants  with  a  large  truss  of 
bloom.  When  you  can  secure  strong  shoots 
without  flower  buds  take  them  off  about  3  in. 
or  4  in.  long,  cut  them  below  a  joint,  and 
insert  them  firmly  in  pots  of  light,  sandy 
soil.  Put  them  under  a  glass  frame  or  a 
hand-light  until  rooted.  You  can  then  pot 
them  off  singly  if  you  have  had  them  in¬ 
serted  a  number  together  in  large  pots.  On 
the  contrary,  you  can  insert  them  singly  in 
thumb  pots  and  then  shift  them  on  from 
time  to  time  when  roots  are  well  through  the 
soil.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  and  potted 


off  put  them  into  a  cold  frame  where  they 
will  get  plenty  of  light  and  free  ventilation 
during  the  day.  When  you  get  them  into 
48  size  pots  you  can  commence  feeding  with 
liquid  manure  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  well 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  This  will  cause 
them  to  grow  strongly,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  tall,  if  you  give  them  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation  during  the  summer.  Winter  them 
in  a  cold  frame  or  any  convenient  place 
from  which  frost  is  excluded,  and  they 
should  commence  to  throw  up  a  good  flower 
truss.  In  the  autumn  you  could  encourage 
them  to  plump  up  the  flower  buds  by  gra¬ 
dually  withholding  water  towards  the  end 
of  September. 

2864.  Name  of  Leaf. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  The 
Gardening  World  what  the  enclosed  leaf  is, 
whether  it  is  a  weed  or  not?  It  grows  up 
every  year,  but  has  not  flowered.  My  seeds¬ 
man  and  gardening  friends  cannot  tell  me 
what  it  is.  I  am  growing  this  year  the  best 
kinds  of  Sweet  Peas,  inoculated  and  not,  to 
see  what  the  results  will  be.  Would  you 
let  me  know  later  if  you  would  like  to  hear? 
(Puzzled,  Lancs.) 

The  leaf  you  sent  us  is  a  species  of  Cow 
Parsnip  (Heracleum  and  possibly  H.  villo- 
sum,  better  known  in  gardens  as  H.  gigan- 
teum).  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  weed  if  it 
comes  up  amongst  other  plants,  and  which 
it  does  if  allowed  to  ripen  seeds  and  scatter 
them  about  the  garden.  We  are  surprised 
that  your  plant  has  not  flowered,  and  we 
suspect  that  it  is  either  growing  where  it 
is  crowded  by  other  plants  or  too  much 
shaded.  If  you  want  it  to  flower,  plant 
it  in.  a  well-exposed  position  in  good  deep 
soil,  giving  it  room  to  make  very  large 
leaves.  It  will  then  flower  in  the  following 
year  after  having  made  this  strong  growth, 
if  not  the  same  year.  It  is  usually  grown 
for  planting  in  wild  gardens,  where  it  is 
appreciated  for  the  sake  of  the  tall  stems 
and  large  trusses  of  white  flowers,  which  it 
produces,  or  it  may  be  grown  simply  for  the 
sake  oT  the  sub-tropical  looking  foliage. 
The  individual  flowers,  of  course,  are  small, 
like  those  of  a  Parsnip,  but  white  instead  of 
yellow.  We  should  be  pleased  to  know  the 
results  of  vour  experiments  with  Sweet  Peas. 

2865.  Transplanting  Poppies. 

I  have  a  fine  lot  of  Iceland  Poppies  and 
Shirley  Poppies,  but  have  sown  them  too 
thickly.  Is  it  possible  to  transplant  them, 
especially  the  Iceland  Poppies  ?  I  tried  it 
last  year,  but  had  little  success.  (R.  Castle- 
ton,  Lines.) 

Poppies  are  difficult  to  transplant  during 
dry  weather,  because  they  make  so  few  roots, 
especially  in  the  seedling  stage.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  transplant  them  and  get 
them  to  grow  if  you.  keep  them  moist  bv 
frequent  watering  until  they  commence  to 
grow  again.  Another  method  would  be  to 
transplant  them  singly  into  boxes  consist¬ 
ing  largely  of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  with  a 
little  loam.  Prick  them  off  about  in. 
apart  eaoh  way,  and  stand  the  boxes  in  a 
frame.  You  can  then  keep  them  close  until 
they  coipmence  growing,  then  give  plentv 
of  ventilation.  Water  them  with  a  rosed 
watering  pot  immediately  you  have  trans¬ 
planted  them.  By  the  time  thev  make  nice 
little  tufts  vou  can  then  -lift  them  with  a 
ball  of  soil,  by  getting  an  old  knife  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  soil  in  squares  between  the  plants. 
If  you  can  get  the  soil  to  hold  on  to  the 
roots  they  would  receive  no  check  when 
planted  out. 

2866.  Propagating  Aubrietia. 

I  have"  a  very  fine  variety  of  Aubrietia 
which  I  would  like  to  increase  for  edgings 
to  beds.  What  is  the  best  wav  to  treat  it  to 
get  the  largest  number  of  plants  during  the 
present  summer?  (F.  Lowe,  Devon.) 

Prepare  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  slightly 
shady  situation  where  the  plants  will  be 
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cool.  Dig  plenty  of  leaf  mould  and  sand 
into  it.  Then  break  up  your  plants  into  as 
many  pieces  as  you  can  geit  with  roots  to 
them,  planting  them  in  lines  12  in.  asunder 
and  6  in.  from  plant  to  plant.  Water  them 
till  they  get  established,  and  the  plants 
will  commence  growing  freely.  You  cou.ld 
then  take  off  cuttings  and  insert  them  in 
boxes  of  light,  sandy  soil,  and  place  them 
in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  hand-light.  The 
plants  in  the  open  ground  may  furnish  an¬ 
other  lot  of  cuttings  by  the  beginning  of 
September,  when,  of  course,  you  could  take 
off  another  lot  of  cuttings.  If  the  rooted 
cuttings  in  frames  produce  shoots  of  any 
length,  you  may  get  cuttings  from  them. 

2  86  7.  Leaf  that  the  Greeks  Copied. 

Some  time  ago  I  got  a  plant  of  Acanthus 
mollis,  which  is  said  to  be  the  leaf  which 
the  Greeks  copied  on  columns  of  stonework 
so  much.  I  have  it  in  a  pot  in  the  green¬ 
house,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  get  on  very 
fast.  Does  it  require  any  special  treatment  ? 
(S.  Longman,  Lancs.) 

Acanthus  mollis  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
likes  a  fairly  deep,  rich  and  well  drained 
soil.  Under  Itihose  conditions  it  will,  of 
course,  make  strong  growth.  It  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  satisfy  in  the  matter  of 
soil,  and  any  good  garden  soil  will  answer 
the  purpose.  It  could,  of  course,  be  grown 
in  a  greenhouse,  but  the  roots  would  be  too 
much  confined  in  a  pot  to  make  good  growth. 
Your  plant  may  he  a  weak  one,  but  in  any 
case  it  does  not  make  much  growth  early  in 
the  season.  It  is  a  plant  that  starts  rather 
late  into  growth,  and  although  not  getting 
on  very  fast  at  present,  it  may  do  so.  The 
best  plan,  we  think,  however,  would  be  to 
get  it  established  in  the  garden  before  win¬ 
ter  by  planting  it  out  while  the  weather  is 
still  warm  enough  to  encourage  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  roots. 


LAWNS. 

2868.  Birds  and  Seeds. 

1  sowed  some  grass  seed  a  week  ago  on 
a  newly  made  lawn,  and  birds  are  frequently 
upon  it.  Do  you  think  they  are  likely  to  do 
it  harm?  If  so,  what  would  you  advise  me 
to  do  to  keep  them  off?  (D.  Shepherd,  Sus¬ 
sex.) 

Birds  are  very  fond  of  grass  seeds,  and 
more  particularly  so  if  there  are  Clover 
seeds  amongst  ithem.  They  would  eat  suffi¬ 
cient  of  them  to  make  the  grass  tlh.in  if  the 
seeds  have  not  been  carefully  covered.  There 
are  several  ways  of  scaring  away  birds,  and 
you  will  find  some  methods  for  doing  this 
on  p.  332.  A  very  ready  means  would  be 
to  fix  a  black  cotton  thread  all  over  the 
ground  at  intervals  until  the  seeds  germi¬ 
nate.  Scares  of  several  kinds  are  employed, 
including  (those  on'  the  page  mentioned. 
Sometimes  pieces  of  glass  have  been  found 
to  be  effective.  Any  broken  pieces  will  be 
sufficient,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  tie 
a  piece  of  string  round  them  and  suspend 
them  on  stakes  over  the  ground.  Some  of 
the  pieces  might  be  hung  in  pairs,  which 
make  a  clattering  noise  when  shaken  'by  the 
wind.  Where  the  seeds  may  not  be  properly 
covered,  you  could  scatter  some  old  potting 
soil  over  them,  and  that  will  hide  them 
from  the  birds. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2869.  Creepers  for  Houses. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
give  me  advice  as  to  creepers  for  a  house. 
The  house  front  faces  south-west,  and  is 
exposed  to  very  strong  winds  from  south, 
south-west,  west  and  north-west.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  would  recommend 
for  all  the  walls.  The  house  is  only  half  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  and  gets  a  lot  of  salt 
spray.  I  particularly  want  to  grow  Wis¬ 


taria.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  cold  here? 
At  the  same  time  the  climate  is  so  mild  that 
many  things  will  grow  that  would  not  live 
in  colder  places.  Please  give  me  the  names 
of  some  of  the  best  Ivies.  (G.  H.  Coles, 
Cornwall.) 

Your  climate  would  ibe  perfectly  suitable 
for  Wistaria  if  .it  were  not  for  the  gales  of 
wind  to  which  you  are  subjected.  If  closely 
fastened  to  the  house,  it  would  probably 
succeed,  and  it  might  bloom  at  a  time  when 
you  had  not  much  wind.  'Several  beautiful 
climbers,  which  are  valued  chiefly  for  their 
foliage,  would  succeed  on  the  more  northern 
aspect  of  your  house,  and  include  such 
things  as  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  C.  buxi- 
folia,  Euon.ymus  japondcus  latifolius  al.bo- 
varlegatus  and  Elaeagnus  pungens  aureo- 
maculata.  The  Euonymus  -has  very  broad 
leaves,  and  is  handsomely  variegated  with 
light  yellow,  changing  to  creamy  white. 
Flowering  plants  for  either  aspects  of  your 
house,  and  which  succeed  close  to  the  sea, 
are  Escallonia  macrantha,  E.  illinita, 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  Garrya,  elliptica  and 
Buddileia  .glabosa.  The  Garrya  flowers  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  We  think  that  Jas- 
minum  nudifle.rum  would  succeed  well  with 
you,  as  it  loses  its  leaves  in  winter,  at  which 
time  it  blooms.  Some  of  the  .prettiest  of  the 
greein-leaved  Ivies  are  Hedera  Helix  algeri- 
ensis,  H.H.  palmaita,  H.H.  digitata,  H.H. 
caenwoodiana,  H.H.  donerailensis,  H.H. 
Emerald  Green  and  H.H.  .himalaica.  Hand¬ 
some  variegated  Ivies  are  H.H.  aurea,  H.H. 
palmata  aurea,  H.H.  ch  ry  sophy  Lla,  H.H. 
variegata  alegantisskna  and  H.H.  variegata 
argerutea.  The  first  three  have  yellow  varie¬ 
gation  and  the  two  last  have  a  very  hand¬ 
some  silvery  variegation.  It  it  were  not 
for  the  wind,  you  would  be  able  to  grow  a 
great  many  climbing  Roses  on  your  house. 

2870.  Pruning  Evergreens. 

I  am  a  very  old  subscriber  to  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World,  and  have  benefited  many 
times  from  your  letters  to  others,  and  now 
I  venture  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  fell  me 
in  your  next  issue  when  the  following  shrubs 
ought  to  be  cut  : — Laurels,  Aucuhas,  Hollies, 
Retinospora  plumosa  and  Portugal  Laurels. 
(Doncaster,  Yorks.) 

It  depends  very  much  upon  what  you  in¬ 
tend  as  to  when  these  things  should  be 
pruned.  For  instance,  if  you  wish  to  cut 
down  Laurels  .severely,  so  .as  to  make  them 
form  a  close,  bushy  mass,  then  they  should 
have  been  cut  .some  time  in  March.  If  you 
merely  wish  .to  trim  them  into  shape,  that 
could  still  be  done.  We  should  not  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  cut  them  hard  back  .at  this  late 
period  of  the  year,  because  the  young  wood 
would  not  .have  sufficient  time  to  ripen 
properly  before  winter,  and  they  would  be 
liable  .to  be  cut  by  frost  in  winter.  Aucubas 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  much  pruned,  the 
chief  pruning  given  them  being  to  cut  back 
straggling  shoots,  so  as  to  make  the  bushes 
more  compact.  That  could  be  done  now,  al¬ 
though  it  does  not  give  them  a  very  good 
chance  of  maturing  their  growth  before  win¬ 
ter.  It  takes  some  time  for  the  buds  to  de¬ 
velop  and  grow  into  shoots.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  should  hesitate  from  cutting 
the  plants  much  about  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  If  you  had  told  us  what  was  your 
object  in  pruning,  we  .should  have  .had  a 
better  opportunity  of  answering  your  ques¬ 
tions  directly.  Evergreens,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  .require  .pruning  beyond  the  cutting  back 
of  straggling  shoots  to  make  the  bushes  more 
compact.  In  the  case  of  Hollies,  we  presume 
you  merely  want  to  trim  them  into  shape. 
That  might  be  either  pyramidal,  conical  or 
dome-shaped.  It  is  late,  however,  for  giv¬ 
ing  severe  pruning,  because  the  amount  of 
young  growth  produced  would  scarcely  have 
sufficient  time  to  complete  its  growth  before 
winter.  A  slight  trimming  would  not  hurt, 
however.  Retinospora  looks  best  in  the  form 


of  a  conical  bush,  and  you  should  mere! 
shorten  back  any  shoots  which  may  be  ma' 
ing  the  tree  irregular  in  form.  Here,  agaii 
we  should  not  advocate  anything  like  hai 
cutting  back  at  this  late  period  of  the  yea 
Portugal  Laurels  only  require  pruning  whe 
it  is  desired  to  -make  them  more  dense] 
bushy.  If  you  intended  that,  the  best  tin 
to  cut  them  would  be  in .  March,  as  the 
would  then  'have  time  to  make  good  grow 
before  the  approach  of  winter,  while  trir 
ming  in  each  case  is  merely  to  regulate  tl 
form  of  the  tree. 

2871.  Increasing-  Butcher’s  Broom. 

I  .have  one  good  plant  of  Butcher’s  Broo 
and  would  like  to  increase  it.  Could  yc 
say  how  this  is  done  ?  Does  it  have  a  flowe 
and  if  so,  can  you  tell  me  why  mine  do 
not  bloom?  It  was  in  this  garden  before 
had  it.  (J.  S.  Drew,  Yorks.) 

Butcher’s  Broom  being  an  evergreen,  t] 
present  .is  a  very  good  time  to  take  c 
suckers  or  pieces  well  supplied  with  roo 
and  have  them  planted  immediately.  Tret 
the  ground  firmly,  and  give  a  .good  wate 
ing,  so  that  the  roots  will  be  moist  uni 
the  plant  commences  growing.  By  using 
fork,  .so  as  to  .take  away  the  soil,  you  \vi 
be  able  to  get  at  .these  rooted  pieces  witho 
cutting'the  roots  more  than  is  actually  nece 
sary.  When  you  find  the  .roots  on  the  shoo 
you  wish  to  .transplant,  cut  the  main,  ste 
below  them.  It  is  just  possible  your  pla 
may  -have  flowered  every  year,  although  y. 
overlooked  the  fact  that  it  does  flower.  Tl 
flowers  are  very  small,  green  and  attach, 
to  ithe  middle  of  the  flattened  and  spii 
pointed  .branches,  which  you  probably  tai 
to  be  leaves.  Examine  them  carefully  abo 
now  or  a  little  earlier,  and  you  will  proba.b 
discover  these  small  flowers.  They  have  : 
decorative  value. 


VEGETABLES. 

287  2.  Chicory  for  Forcing. 

A  sowing  of  Chicory  I  have  made  has  ecu 
up  well,  but  I  think  it  is  too  thick  to  inal 
good  plants  for  forcing.  Do  you  think 
will  .be  good  enough  for  forcing  next  wi 
ter?  Any  information  will  oblige.  (J. 
Drew,  Yorks.) 

You  have  not  mentioned  the  width  betwee 
the  lines.  In  the  other  case  you  can  easi 
rectify  it  by  thinning.  Chicory,  to  ma’ 
good  growth,  should  have  12  in.  betwei 
the  lines  and  8  in.  to  9  in.  from  plant 
plant  at  least.  This  .would  allow  for 
strong  growth  of  leaves,  and  that  being  s 
cured  the  plants  would  -be  suitable  for  fc 
cing.  They  have  still  sufficient  time  to  ma] 
good  .roots  if  you  thin,  them  out  to  the  d: 
tance  we  name  and  keep  the  ground  cle; 
and  .loose  all  .through  the  summer  by  fr 
quent  hoeing.  If  the  summer  should  pro: 
a  dry  one  you  could  assist  the,  plants  ! 
giving  them  a  good  watering  occasional! 
As  a  rule,  however,  if  .the  garden  ground 
good,  .all  that  would  be  necessary  is  to  ke 
it  loose  by  frequent  hoeing.  Even  if  t 
plants  only  make  one  strong  .crown,  tl 
would  prove  suitable  for  forcing.  T 
roots  could  be  dug  up  after  the  leaves  c. 
down  and  planted  in  light  soil  in  boxes  ai 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  some  other  cc| 
place  until  you  -wish  to  force  them.  T 
boxes  could  then  be  taken  into  a  warm  hou 
at  intervals,  and  if  you  have  a  mushroc 
house  or  other  dark  place,  you  should  co 
trive  some  means  of  keeping  them  in  t 
dark.  A  ready  means  would  be  to  invt 
boxes  over  them,  so  as  to  keep  the  crow 
in  the  dark. 

2873.  Growing;  Chives. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  get  Chives  to  gre 
strong"?  Do  they  require  any  manure?  .  An 
information  on  the  subject  would  be  co 
sidered  a  favour.  (C.  Dunlop,  Monmouth. 
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Your  plants  are  probably  too  crowded  to 
low  of  sufficient  growth.  The  rootstock 

■  permanent  part,  which  stands  in  the 
•ound  during  winter,  is  a  small  bulb,  and 

they  are  crowded  too  thickly  together  the 
aves  and  the  whole  plant  will  be  slender, 
our  best  plan  now  will  be  to  wait  until  the 
aves  die  away  in  June  or  July,  and  then 
ft  (the  clumps.  Separate  the  bulbs  and 
ant  them  thinly  in  lines.  Next  year  they 
ill  produce  much  stronger  growth.  They 
ake  numerous  offsets  and  would  soon  get 
owded  again,  but  this  can  easily  be  reoti- 
=d  by  lifting  the  bulbs  after  the  leaves 
e  down.  When  digging  the  ground  you 
.n  use  some  well  decayed  manure,  and  if 
>t  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs 
>  harm  will  accrue.  This  will  help  them 
making  their  growth  during  the  succeed- 
,g  year. 

874.  Shallots  from  Seed. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow 
ballots  from  seed  in  your  correspondence 
>lumn ?  (J-  C.  Baynton-Taylor;  Soms.) 

You  will  have  no  difficulty  m  raising 
ballots  from  seed  if  you  can  get  any  seed, 
sedsmen  more  often  offer  bulbs  than  seed, 
erv  few;  of  the  Shallots  produce  seeds  as 
rule.  The  Jersey  Shallot  has  large, 
>undish  bulbs,  and  is  more  liable  to  run  to 
:ed  than  the  varieties  which  are  usually 
rown.  The  plan  is  to  sow  seeds  much  in 
le  same  way  as  you  would  Onions,  in  lines 

■  drills  12  in.  apart.  After  the  seedlings 
:e  well  up  you  can  thin  them  out  to  any 
squired  distance.  To  encourage  the  pro- 
uction  of  well-formed  bulbs  you  should 
ead  the  ground  equally  and  firmly  . all  over 
fter  levelling  it.  Then  rake  it  and  draw 
le  lines  as  above  mentioned.  The  ground 
ay  be  improved  by  having  plenty  of  well- 
scayed  manure  dug  into  it  in  the  autumn 
revious  to  sowing. 


FRUIT. 


875.  Pear  Trees  Unfruitful. 

I  would  be  obliged  if  you  could  explain 
hy  the  enclosed  specimen  of  Pear  tree 
lould  have  no  blossom  for  three  years, 
hen  it  was  transplanted  to  see  if  that  would 
ave  the  effect  of  making  it  bloom.  The 
ear  tree  was  carefully  planted  against  a 
ellis,  the  roots  were  looked  to  and  pruned 
rd  it  has  been  -well  fed.  The  tree  seems 
erfectlv  healthy,  without  any  break  in  the 
ark,  and  at  all  points  at  is  in  full  leaf  this 
ear,  the  same  as  the  last  three  or  four 
ears,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
lossom  and  consequently  no  fruit.  (M.  B., 
lumfriesshire.) 

Pear  trees  require  a  higher  temperature 
lan  Apple  trees  to  bring  their  fruit  to  per- 
jction,  and  the  same  conditions  which  mili- 
ite  against  the  fruits  also  prevent  rthe  trees 
:om  maturing  their  wood,  plumping  up  the 
lossom  buds  and  fruiting.  Where  the  soil 
heavy  and  the  rainfall  considerable  the 
'ees  grow  late  in  the  season  and  fail  to  at- 
tin  the  fruiting  condition.  Some  varieties 
ave  more  difficulty  in  ripening  their  wood 
lan  others,  but  in  this  particular  case,  as 
e  do  not  know  the  varietyT  w'e  cannot  cont¬ 
ent  upon  it,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  spur 
du  sent  seemed  too  soft"  for  producing 
iossom.  A  good  plan  would  he  to  visit 
ardens  in  your  neighbourhood  and  take 
|  own  the  names  of  those  varieties  which 
:uit  best,  and  to  get  some  young  ones  of  the 
|ime  sorts  for  planting  in  your  garden.  In 
'  le  matter  of  manures,  dt  would  be  well_  to 
|  unember  that  those  which  excite  vegetation 
uerely,  instead  of  encouraging  the  produc- 
I  on  of  fruit,  would  also  tend  to  prevent 
j  our  trees  from  fruiting.  Farmyard  manure, 
itrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
rould  encourage  the  trees  to  produce  wood 
!  n d  leaves  instead  of  fruit.  Instead  of  this 
I  e  should  use  a  dressing  of  kainit  and  super¬ 


phosphate  of  lime.  Wood  ashes  would  also 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  kainit.  Both 
these  manures  are  beneficial  to  fruit  trees, 
and  although  they  thus  conduce  to  healthy 
growth  that  would  be  of  a  more  restrained 
kind  and  would  act  in  producing  more  fruit¬ 
ful  wood.  Seeing  that  your  tree  has  been 
planted  for  three  years,  it  may  again  be 
growing  too  vigorously,  and  root  pruning 
without  lifting  the  tree  would  prove  bene¬ 
ficial.  This  could  be  done  by  taking  out  a 
trench  at  some  distance  from  the  trunk  and 
cutting  back  all  the  rampant  roots  which 
you  find.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  two 
manures  we  mention  or  any  artificial  manure 
containing  the  same,  would  be  conducive  to 
fruitfulness.  Do  not  forget,  however,  that 
some  varieties  of  Pears  would  fruit  better  in 
your  neighbourhood  than  others. 

2876.  Vines  Warted. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  enclosed  Viine  leaves,  which  are  rough 
with  warts  on-  the  under  surface  and  seem  to 
be  attacked  by  some  disease?  What  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  to  cure  it  ?  I  syringe 
them  (twice  a  day,  and  they  look  healthy 
otherwise,  and  the  berries  have  set  -well  and 
are  now  swelling.  (Enquirer,  Gloucester.) 

There  is  no  disease  about  the  leaves  such 
as  would  be  caused  by  a  fungus.  You  must 
have  been  keeping  the  house  too  close  and 
moist,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  Vines 
on  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  fuel.  Whatever  the  reason, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  has  been  kept 
too  damp  more  or  less  throughout  the  day. 
The  warts  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
are  merely  outgrowths  from  the  surface 
cells,  due  to  some  disarrangement  of  the 
functions  of  the  plant.  These  warts  will 
remain  upon  the  leaves  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  they  need  not  be  on  the  leaves  still 
to  be  formed  if  you  take  care  to  give  ventila¬ 
tion  every  day  when  the  conditions  are  suit¬ 
able.  For  instance,  if  you  desire  to  syringe 
in  the  morning  that  could  be  done  and  ven¬ 
tilation  given  sufficiently  early  to  let  the 
superfluous  vapour  escape  from  the  vinery 
before  the  sun  raises  the  temperature  too 
high.  That  will  have  the  effect  of  drying 
the  atmosphere  and  making  the  leaves  more 
leathery.  If  you  continue  keeping  the  house 
■too  close  the  leaves  would  get  more  exten¬ 
sively  warted  and  then  it  would  he  more  or 
less  injurious  to  the  Vines  by  preventing 
the  healthy  functions  of  the  leaves.  You 
can  avoid  it  another  year  hy  taking  care  to 
ventilate  the  houses,  so  that  the  leaves  will 
be  dry  on  the  surface  for  at  least  a  couple 
of  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2877.  Spraying1  with  Paris  Green. 

I  wish  to  spray  my  Apple  trees  with  Paris 
green  to  kill  winter  moth,  etc.  In  one  re¬ 
cipe  it  states  that  5  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of 
water  should  be  used.  In  another  1  oz.  with 
2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  12  gallons  of  water. 
Which  is  correct,  and  should  it  be  applied 
before  the  blossom  appears  or  after? 
(Delta,  Beds.) 

WTe  do  not  know  where  you  could  have  got 
the  information  about  Paris  green,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  a  very  reliable  one.  Five 
ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  would  almost 
certainly  destroy  the  voung  leaves  of  your 
Apple  trees  if  if  is  the  real  article.  You 
could  obtain  it  in  the  form  of  finely-ground 
•  powder  lin  a  slightly  damp  state,  because  it 
does  not  then  fly  about  in  the  same  way  as 
the  dry  powder,  and  theie  is  no  danger  of 
inhaling  it  when  using  it  if  obtained  in  thiSs. 
moist  condition.  It  is  a  very  poisonous _  in¬ 
secticide  and  has  to  he  used  with  caution. 
You  say  that  your  trees  are  not  yet  in  bloom, 
at  which  we  are  surprised,  because  the  Apple 
trees  in  our  district  have  mostly  been  in 
bloom  for  some  days.  If  your  trees  are  in 


bloom  now  you  should  wait  until  after  the 
petals  drop,  otherwise  the  blossoms  might 
get  injured.  Use  the  moist  Paris  green  at 
the  rate  of  £  oz.  to  ^  oz.  in  four  gallons,  of 
water.  Apply  it  by  means  of  a  fine  spray 
till  the  water  just  begins  to  drop  from  the 
leaves.  Do  not  drench  the  foliage.  Keep 
the  liquid  in  a  state  of  disturbance  the  whole 
time  you  are  spraying,  so  that  the  Paris 
green  will  be  equally  distributed  through 
the  water.  This  proportion  of  the  insecticide 
is  for  the  young  looper  caterpillars  of  the 
winter  moth,  whale  the  leaves  of  your  trees 
are  still  in  a  tender  state.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  you  had  been  able  to  spray  be¬ 
fore  the  blossoms  opened,  because  then  you 
could  repeat  the  operation  .after  the  fall  of 
the  .petals,  and  this  would  be  sure  to  catch 
the  caterpillars  at  a  tender  stage,  when  they 
would  be  most  easily  destroyed. 

2878.  Grubs  Rolling  the  Leaves. 

I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  advise 
me  as  to  the  enclosed  leaves  from  Apple  and 
Plum  trees.  There  appear  to  be  two  kinds 
of  grub,  and  some  of  the  leaves  are  covered 
with  a  white  powdery  blight.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  give  me  will  be  appreciated, 
as  quite  a  number  of  my  trees  appear  to  be 
affected.  (E.  J.  E.,  Essex.) 

Your  trees  are  badly  affected  with  more 
than  one  ailment,  and  possibly  they  are 
grown  in.  a  very  sheltered  situation,  which 
has  the  effect  of  encouraging  enemies,  both 
fungoid  and  insect.  Possibly,  also,  your 
trees  are  planted  too  closely  together,  or  the 
branches  may  be  crowded.  In  this  latter 
case  you  could  remedy  the  matter  by  thin¬ 
ning  out  the  branches  some  time  before  the 
end  of  September,  while  the  leaves  are  still 
upon  them.  You  can.  then  see  where  most  of 
the  crowding  takes  place.  In  the  meanitnme 
you  should  make  a  bold  attempt  to  clear  the 
trees  of  the  enemies  with  which  they  are 
affeoted.  The  mildew  may  be  destroyed  by 
flowers  of  sulphur.  By  means  of  a  sulphur 
distributor  it  would  not  take  a  long  time  to 
go  over  the  trees  if  they  are  not  too  high. 
The  foliage  had  better  be  wet,  as  that  will 
enable  the  sulphur  to  cling  to  them.  The 
sulphur  may,  however,  be  applied  after 
spraying  the  trees  for  the  grubs  upon  them. 
We  only  found  one  kind  of  grub,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  young  stage  of  the  small 
ermine  moth  (Hyponomeuta  padella).  Very 
possiblv.  however,  the  winter  moth  or  some 
of  its  allies  may  be  amongst  them,  and  if 
you  can  find  any  that  form  a  loop  in  walk¬ 
ing,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  one  or  other 
of  those  last  kinds  we  mentioned.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  get  some  Paris  green  in 
the  form  of  a  paste,  as  this  is  less  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use  than  the  dry  powder  in  which 
it  is  also  obtainable.  Use  this  paste  at  the 
rate  of  g  oz.  to  5  oz.  to  four  gallons,  or  at 
the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  12  gallons  of  water. 
This  is  a  safe  proportion  Tor  leaves  that  are 
still  in  the  young  state,  and  i.t  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  kill  the  grubs.  The  plan  is  to  use 
a  tine  spray,  just  making  the  leaves  moist  all 
over  the  surface.  There  wall  then  he  -a 
little  of  the  deposit  of  the  Paris  green,  and 
the  young  grubs  will  be  poisoned  in  eating 
the  leaves. "  A  second  application  may  be 
given  ten  days  hence,  so  as  to  moisten  the 
leaves  that  develop  in  the  meantime.  The 
sulphur  may  be  applied  after  spraying  for 
the  grubs 

G  ✓ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2879.  Paving  with  Pebbles. 

Having  a  fine  lot  of  pebbles  I  wish  to 
pave  a  portion  of  the  garden  path,  which  is 
always  muddv  in  wet  weather.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  say  what  is  the  best  wav 
of  doing  it,  so  that  it  will  be  firm  .and  drv? 
How  are  the  pebbles  kept  from  moving  about 
when  vou  are  walking  upon,  them?  (R. 
Castleton,  Lines.) 
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The  soil  or  gravel  forming  the  path  should 
be-  taken  out  to  a  depth,  of  3  in.  so  as  to  admit 
of  laying  the  pebbles  sufficiently  low  down 
to  be  held  firm  and  also  to  be  at  the  proper 
level  you  intend  the  walk  to  be.  Then  get 
some  sand,  either  from  a  pit  or  from  a  river 
or  stream.  The  pebbles  should  then  be 
sorted  into  sizes  that  will  fit  fairly  com¬ 
pactly  together  in  rows  of  about  equal 
width.  These  pebbles  we  presume  are  more 
or  less  flattened.  If  so,  they  can  be  more 
readily  fixed  by  means  of  the  sand  we  men¬ 
tioned.  Lay  some  sand  in  the  space  to 
be  paved,  then  commence  laying  the 
pebbles  on  -their  edges  so  that  only  the 
edge  or  narrow  surface  is  exposed.  They 
can  then  be  put  in  in  rows  one  after  the 
other,  each  row  being  made  up  of  pebbles 
as  near  as  possible  of  one  size.  By  means 
of  a  hammer  beat  them  down  while  laying 
them  until  they  are  all  on  the  same  level. 
When  you  have  completed  the  paving  in  this 
f  ashion  spread  some  sand  over  -the  top  so  as 
to  fill  up  all  the  spaces  between  the  pebbles. 
You  can  then  give  the  walk  a  good  watering 
with  the  rosed  watering  pot,  and  that  will 
wash  the  sand  into  all  the  spaces  between 
the  stones,  thus  keeping  them  quite  firm. 
The  only  other  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to 
see  that  the  stones  cannot  slide  away  at  the 
sides  of  the  walk.  If  you  have  taken  out 
any  depth  of  gravel  there  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  material  at  the  sides  to  hold  the  stones 
there.  The  same  idea  should  govern  you 
when  putting  in  the  first  row  of  stones  and 
also  the  last  row.  Your  object'  there  should 
be  to  see  that  they  are  firmly  embedded 
against  the  old  gravel  or  soil  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done 
a  narrow  board  placed  on  edge  could  form  a 
first  line,  and  also  the  last  line  of  the  pav¬ 
ing.  There  will  then  be  no  fear  of  the 
stones  at  the  outsides  slipping  and  allowing 
the  others  to  give  way. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(A.  L.  0.)  Fuchsia  procumbens,  a  native 
of  New  Zealand. 

(T.  B.  W.)  1,  Symphytum  orientale;  2, 
Mertensia  pulmonaroides ;  3,  Pulmonaria 

saccharata ;  4,  Saxifraga  umbrosa ;  5,  Aqui- 
legia  vulgaris ;  6,  Omphalodes  verna. 

(H.  West)  1,  Cytisus  praecox ;  2,  Pyrus 
japonica ;  3,  Pyrus  floribunda ;  4,  Choisya 
ternata. 

(S.  R.)  1,  Alyssum  saxatile;  2,  Caltha  pa- 
lustris ;  3,  Cardamine  palustris  flore  pleno ; 
4,  Doronicum  plantagineum ;  5,  Vinca  minor 
alba  ;  6,  Asperula  odorata  ;  7,  Lamium  macu- 
latum. 

(T.  Robins)  1,  Chloropbytum  elatum  varie- 
gatum ;  2,  Pelargonium  Radula  ;  3,  Mentha 
Requieni ;  4,  Honesty  (Lunaria  annua). 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

George  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath. — Roses 
in  Pots,  New  Varieties,  Climbers  and  Ram¬ 
blers,  etc. 

- - 

The  Herb  Robert. 

The  pretty  little  flower  of  the  herb 
Robert,  one  of  our  wild  Geraniums,  pro¬ 
tects  itself  from  rain  by  hanging  face 
downwards.  The  most  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  about  this  herb,  however,  is  its 
spring-gun  apparatus  for  dispersing  its 
seed. 

Vegetation  in  Chili. 

The  vegetation  is  rich  in  some  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Chili,  but  is  nowhere 
brilliant,  and  an  impression  is  formed, 
savs  the  British  Consul  there,  fhat  some¬ 
thing  is  missing  from  the  natural  aspect 
of  such  a  land  where  there  is  so  much 
warmth  and  sunshine. 


Such  bedding  plants  as  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Narcissi  are  all  very  late  this 
year,  and  this  enabled  Messrs.  Barrie  and 
Brown,  39,  King  William  Street,  London, 
to  present  their  customers  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  their  showrooms,  where 
a  splendid  selection  of  the  above  bulbs 
were  got  together  on  the  7th  and  8th  inst. 
Two  or  three  rooms  were  set  apart  for  the 
display  of  these  bulbs,  which  were  cut  and 
set  up  in  glasses  round  the  four  sides  of 
the  showrooms.  Daffodils  and  Tulips 
were  shown  in  great  beauty  and  variety. 
Daffodils. 

Amongst  the  double  varieties  of  Daffo¬ 
dil  were  Sulphur  Phoenix,  Orange  Phoe¬ 
nix  and  Golden  Phoenix,  all  much  of  the 
hue  indicated  by  the  names.  These 
flowers  were  large,  well  developed,  and 
reflected  little  of  the  trying  weather  they 
have  had  to  go  through  lately.  The  above 
are  old  forms  of  Narcissus  incompara- 
bilis,  belonging  to  the  medium  crown 
section.  Single  varieties  that  may  be 
placed  here  are  J.  C.  Backhouse,  with 
rich  orange  chalice ;  Gloria  Mundi,  with 
a  wide  orange  cup,  and  one  of  the  best 
for  bedding.  Amongst  the  Leedsii  type 
we  noted  the  very  chaste  and  popular 
Mrs.  Langtry,  whose  white  flowers  have 
only  a  slender  yellow  rim  to  the  cup. 
Beautiful,  also,  in  its  way  was  Madelaine 
de  Graaff,  with  white  segments.  Bulmer 
Beauty  is  white  with  an  orange  cup.  The 
prettiest  of  all  the  Leedsii  type  was  White 
Lady,  not  merely  pretty,  but  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  improvement  in  having 
broad,  overlapping  pure  white  segments, 
almost  recalling  the  finer  forms  of 
N.  poeticus.  The  cup  is  relatively  short 
for  Leedsii,  but  just  a  faint  lemon  hue 
when  quite  young.  Much  shorter  crowns 
has  N.  Barrii  conspicuus,  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  absent  from  any  collection.  Less 
known,  perhaps,  is  Barrii  Beauty,  which 
has  longer  segments,  thus  making  a  larger 
flower.  The  small  crown  type  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  N.  poetaz  Louise,  which  is  a 
hybrid  between  the  Poet’s  Narcissus  and 
the  Polyanthus  Narcissus.  Each  scape 
bears  three  to  six  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  have  a  small,  flat,  golden  crown. 
Quite  a  prince  amongst  Daffodils  was  N. 
poeticus  King  Edward,  notable  for  the 
size  of  its  flowers,  the  breadth  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  and  the  flat  cup.  Amongst  the 
giant  forms  of  the  Trumpet  Daffodils  we 
noted  fine  bunches  of  the  beautiful  white 
Mme.  de  Graaff,  which  was  quoted  at  five 
guineas  when  we  made  its  first  acquaint¬ 
ance,  but  is  now  obtainable  at  quite  a 
reasonable  price.  A  handsome  bicolor 
Daffodil  is  Mme.  Plemp,  with  white  seg¬ 
ments  and  a  very  long  trumpet.  Glory 
of  Leyden  is  also  notable  for  the  giant 
dimensions  of  its  bright  yellow  trumpet. 
The  above  are  just  a  few  of  the  bulbs 
noted,  as  space  did  not  permit  of  making 
a  full  report  of  the  display.  All  of  the 
popular  bulbs  are  grown  in  quantity, 
while  the  newer  ones  are  rather  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  very  tempting  to  lovers  of 
Daffodils. 

Tulips. 

These  bulbs  were  represented  by  the 
class  known  in  catalogues  as  early  flower¬ 
ing,  but  that  these  should  be  shown  in 


such  form  in  the  second  week  of  May 
remarkable,  as  they  are  usually  well  a< 
vanced,  if  not  over,  during  the  month  < 
April.  The  Darwin  and  other  Ma 
flowering  Tulips  were  not  then  in  bloon 
so  that  they  will  form  the  nucleus  of  ai 
other  display  later  on.  The  early  Tuli] 
to  which  we  refer  are  suitable  either  hi 
spring  bedding  or  for  forcing  in  pots. 

Very  interesting  for  those  who  lot 
double  Tulips  were  three  forms  known  r 
spectively  as  Murillo,  White  Murillo,  an 
Tea  Rose,  which  is  really  a  yellow  Mv 
rillo,  being  a  sport  from  it.  Murillo  i 
self  has  flowers  of  a  beautiful  silvery  pin 
and  usually  keeps  longer  in  good  cond 
tion  than  single  ones,  that  being  one  < 
the  chief  claims  for  double  varieties  du 
ing  ordinary  seasons,  when  the  single  on< 
pass  out  of  bloom  in  April.  Anothf 
Tulip  of  beautiful  appearance,  and  n 
sembling  the  Rose  La  France  in  colou 
was  Rose  d  Amour.  This,  also,  is  doubb 
and  very  useful  for  bedding  purposes. 

Keizerskroon  is  sometimes  described  ; 
the  best  bedding  Tulip,  if  it  were  po 
sible  to  be  so  precise.  In  any  case,  sprin 
gardening  can  never  be  anything  lit 
complete  if  it  lacks  this  beautiful  con 
bination  Of  orange-red  with  a  yellow  ma 
gin  to  each  segment.  Every  bloom  w; 
of  large  size,  and  the  stems  16  in.  t 
18  in.  long.  For  cut  flowers  it  is,  ( 
course,  equally  suitable  in  mis  conditio) 
Some  growers  also  like  Prince  of  Austri. 
with  orange-red  flowers.  The  deep  red  ( 
Couleur  Cardinal  also  appeals  to  tho; 
having  good  taste  in  bedding,  as  tl 
flowers  are  borne  on  stout  stems  an 
stand  well.  The  rosy  red  of  Stanley,  aii 
the  bronzy  yellow  of  General  De  We 
furnish  a  variety  in  bedding  design, 
very  pretty  sport  from  Cottage  Maid  an 
named  Cottage  Boy  had  an  orange  ect 
to  the  petals  instead  of  the  usual  pin 
of  the  well-known  variety.  It  is  essei 
tially  a  bedding  Tulip,  though  it  mz 
be  used  for  pot  work.  In  the  same  lir 
is  Pink  Beauty,  having  flowers  of  a  si 
very  white  on  the  back  and  broad  ro; 
edges.  The  huge  golden-yellow  flowe: 
of  Golden  Queen  mark  this  out  as  one  < 
the  choicest  of  that  particular  colour.  Tl 
same  may  be  said  of  King  of  the  Yellow 
which  has  globular  flowers  of  beautifi 
outline  and  very  suitable  for  pot  wori 
Two  indispensable  white  varieties  for  bei 
ding  purposes  are  Joost  van  Vondel  Whi 
and  White  Swan. 

The  ordinary  form  of  Pottebakki 
White  and  the  handsome  yellow  Me 
Tresor  also  recall  flowers  that  are  indi 
pensable  for  pot  work  and  exhibition  pu 
poses  early  in  the  season.  The  same  mt 
be  said  of  the  rich,  deep  rose  Proserpin 
Queen  of  the  Violets,  violet-purple.  Ye 
million  Brilliant  and  Prince  of  Austri; 
both  flowers  of  very  rich  red  colour,  tl 
last-named  being  sometimes  described  . 
buff-yellow.  In  order  to  eke  out  anothi 
colour  we  cannot  overlook  the  rich  clare 
purple  flowers  of  Wouverman,  which  ai 
of  large  size  and  handsome  in  appearanc 
The  above  were  only  a  few  of  the  Tub) 
on  view,  but  they  represent  the  fine 
colours  and  forms  for  bedding  and  a: 
flower  purposes. 
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Shady  Borders. 


BY 

AN  OLD  HAND, 


Valuable  suggestions  for  dealing  with  (1)  Borders  facing  North,  and 
(2)  Borders  overshadowed  by  Trees. 


Shady  borders  in  a  garden  give  a  lot 
;  trouble  in  their  planting,  and  still 
l0re  in  their  upkeep,  if  one  may  judge 
v  the  number  of  questions  on  the  sub¬ 
let  addressed  to  Editors  of  garden  jour- 
als.  But  a  careful  observer  of  these 
uestions  is  at  once  struck  by  a  curious  , 
ict,  viz.,  that  the  querists  make  no  dis- 
dmination  in  the  character,  or  what  I 
ould  call  the  quality,  of  their  shady  bor¬ 
er.  And  yet  there  are  decidedly  shady 
orders  and  shady  borders. 

Take  the  border  which  is  only  shady 
y  virtue  of  its  facing  the  north  and  hav- 
ig  a  high  wail  or  fence  on  the  south  side 
f  it.  This  is  in  nowise  to  be  compared 
q  point  of  quality  or  capabilities  with  the 
(order  which  is  rendered  shady  by  tall 
rees,  especially  when  the  trees  are  on 
he  fringe  of  the  border  itself. 

A  shady  border  of  the  first  description— 
irhat  gardeners  call  a  north  border — is 
ine  of  the  most  valuable  assets  a  garden 
an  have.  Not  only  can  outdoor  flower- 
ng  plants  of  all  descriptions  dc  had  in 
ate  bloom  by  its  aid,  but  even  pot  plants 
ran  be  retarded  several  days  or  even 
reeks  by  its  assistance.  Who  that  has 
hown  pot  Lilies,  specimen  Fuchsias, 
ir  Geraniums  at  a  summer  exhibition  but 
ias  been  glad  of  the  retarding  influence 
>f  a  shady  north  wall  and  border  when 
iis  nl  ants  "were  too  forward?  Personally, 

’  have  found  such  a  border  exceedingly 
lseful  with  forced  bulbs,  Canterbury 
3ells,  Lilacs,  and  other  spring  plants 
prown  under  glass. 

That  such  a  border  will  grow  outdoor 
flants  very  well  indeed  I  have  many 
:imes  demonstrated.  In  fact,  a  concrete 
example  is  before  my  eyes  as  I  write,  and 
[  cannot  do  better  than  enumerate  some 
rf  the  plants  in  it,  first  mentioning  that 
[  do  not  believe  this  border  gets  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  sunshine  per 
lay  throughout  the  year.  The  back  wall 
is  covered  with  a  strong  growing  Ivy,  and 
the  old-fashioned  Virginian  Creeper,  Am- 
pelopsis  quinquaefolia.  Next  come  such 
shrubs  as  Laburnums,  Lilacs,  flowering 
Currants.  Syringas  (Philadelphus  coron- 
arius  and  grandiflorus),  Roses  William 
Allen  Richardson  and  Gloire  de  -Dijon, 
Snowberry  bushes,  the  Holly-leaved  Bar¬ 
berry,  variegated  Privet,  Aucubas, 
Laurels,  Box,  Veronica  Traversi,  and 
Spiraea  salicifolia  grandiflora ;  all  of 
these  are  in  good  condition,  and  those 
which  should  flower  bear  annually,  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bloom. 

The  ground-work  of  the  border  is 
largely  composed  of  Ivy,  four  sorts  of 
Periwinkle,  two  being  variegated,  Creep¬ 
ing  Jennv,  Pansy,  Sweet  Williams,  Fox¬ 
gloves,  Japanese  Anemones,  Corydalis 
lutea,  Comfrevs,  various  British  Ferns, 
Doronicums,  Gardener’s  Garters  Grass, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies.  In  the  spring,  lots  of  bulbs 
bloom  here,  and  in  summer  hardy 
annuals  fill  up  all  blank  spaces.  Not  a 


bad  record  this  for  a  shady  border  facing 
north — but  then  this  border  is  wet. 

It  is  in  the  ground  being  constantly  wet 
that  such  a  border  differs  mostly  from  one 
shaded  by  trees.  Such  a  border  is  never 
sufficiently  wet,  be  its  exposure  what  it 
may.  I  have  helped  to  transplant  shrubs 
on  such  a  border  in  October,  and  found 
the  soil  so  dry  that  it  blew  off  in  clouds 
of  dust  from  "the  roots  of  shrubs  dug  up 
18  in.  or  2  ft.  deep.  How  can  plants  of 
any  description,  especially  surface  root¬ 
ing  ones,  hope  to  thrive  in  such  a  dust- 
dry  medium? 

This  is  the  kind  of  shady  border  which 
gives  trouble  in  planting  and  maintain¬ 
ing.  The  trees  near  it  not  only  keep  off 
the  needed  rain  and  dews,  but  with  their 
immense  and  far-reaching  roots  actually 
rob  smaller  plants  of  any  food  which  is 
in,  or  which  is  added,  to  the  soil.  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  two  such  Borders 
as  those  described,  and  in  each  case  have 
met  with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  but 
only  by  sheer  hard  work.  In  each  case 
the  borders  ran  round  one  side  of  a  lawn, 
so  that  it  was  absolutely  imperative  that 
they  should  look  well,  in  spite  of  their 
drawbacks. 

In  dealing  with  such  borders,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  it  expedient  to  first  make  a 
vigorous  onslaught  on  the  tree  roots.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  kill  or  greatly  injure 
the  growth  of  a  large,  well-established 
Elm,  Lime,  Chestnut,  or  even  Conifer  by 
cutting  off  its  roots.  One  would  have  to 
go  very  far  down  and  to  an  immensity  of 
trouble  to  materially  affect  the  health  of 
a  well-rooted  tree.  I  have  seen  it  tried, 
at  least  on  two  occasions,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  killing  a  tree  we  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  cut  down,  and  on  each  occasion 
the  tree  continued  to  flourish  and  wave  its 
arms  derisively  at  our  efforts. 

It  being,  then,  clearly  understood  that 
no  harm  is  likely  to  be  done  by  digging 
out  a  few  barrowloads  of  tree  roots  from 
a  border,  no  compunction  need  be  felt 
in  chopping  them  away  with  spade  or 
pickaxe.  The  very  best  plan  is  to  cut 
a  good  trench  along  at  the  base  of  the 
trees,  a  few  feet  from  their  stems,  and 
bank  up  the  side  of  the  trench  nearest 
them  with  slates  or  boards,  to  keep  new 
roots  out  of  the  border.  Leaving  the 
trench  open  will  have  the  same  effect,  as 
the  roots  will  not  cross  the  open  space. 

When  the  roots  are  all  forked  out  of 
the  border,  a  good  dressing  of  decayed 
dung  should  be  forked  in,  and  then  plant¬ 
ing  of  shrubs  or  suitable  herbaceous  sub¬ 
jects  may  follow.  But  whatever  is 
planted,  some  means  must  be  devised  of 
keeping  the  soil  wet  during  the  time  that 
leaves  are  on  the  trees.  In  my  own  prac¬ 
tice  I  have  laid  a  mulch  of  short  manure", 
covered  with  a  little  soil,  round  each 
large  plant  and  shrub  as  soon  as  the 
leafy  canopv  of  the  trees  has  grown  dense 
enough  to  keep  off  rain.  This  manurial 


mulch  is  given  a  thorough  soaking  with 
the  hose  after  it  is  put  down,  and  again 
at  intervals  all  through  the  season  as 
often  as  the  removal  of  a  patch  of  dung 
shows  the  soil  to  be  dry  underneath.  In 
this  way  I  have  managed  to  get  a  really 
good  display  of  flowers  and  foliage  on 
two  of  the  worst  and  driest  shady  borders 

I  have  ever  seen. 

- - 

Seed  Sowing 


For  Next  Year’s  Blooms. 

In  the  general  hubbub  and  flurry  of 
gardening  operations  in  May,  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  large  selection 
of  floral  gems  for  blooming  in  1909  have 
now  to  be  sown.  Nowadays  biennials  and 
perennials  are  sown  in  heat  in  early 
spring,  and  pushed  on  to  flower  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  While  this 
procedure  may  prove  useful  to  force  a 
flower  (perhaps  only  an  apology  of  its 
true  character)  into  bloom,  I  question  if 
this  is  a  correct  method  to  obtain  outdoor 
biennials  or  perennials  sturdy  enough  to 
survive  a  variable  winter.  The  biennials 
and  many  perennials  are  sown  to  make 
sturdy  growth  the  first  season  and  bloom 
the  second  season,  when  biennials  die  al¬ 
together.  A  perusal  of  a  good  catalogue 
will  enable  one  to  select  one’s  favourites 
and  judge  what  one  can  afford. 

Some  gems  from  seed  are  Anchusa, 
Columbine,  Anemone,  Asters,  Auricula, 
perennial  Candytuft,  Centaureas, 
Chelone,  Chrysanthemum  of  sorts,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Galega,  Geum,  Gypsophila 
paniculata,  Helianthus,  Lupinus,  Forget- 
Me-Nots,  Papaver  nudicaule,  Primroses, 
Hesperis,  with  Srveet  William,  Wall¬ 
flowers,  and  Canterbury  Bells.  With  the 
exception  of  Wallflowers  and  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams,  which  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
border,  a  cool  frame,  or  at  least  a  sheL 
tered  warm  corner,  is  best  suited  for  the 
bulk  of  the  seeds.  Supposing  we  are 
utilising  the  frame,  put  in  4  in.  deep  of 
sifted  soil  just  what  is  prepared  for  sow¬ 
ing  in  pots  or  boxes.  Sow  in  shallow 
drills  and  cover  by  the  hand  with  sifted 
soil,  and  give  a  fairly  good  watering.  All 
the  seeds  should  be  correctly  named  with 
good  white-painted  labels,  giving  date, 
height,  colour,  and  all  particulars.  The 
seed,  bed,  whether  in  a  frame  or  exposed, 
should  be  kept  moistened.  A  glass  cover¬ 
ing  and  shading  is  always  best  till  the 
majoritv  of  the  seedlings  appear,  for 
heavy  waterings  from  above  are  liable  to 
disturb  the  seeds. 

By  autumn  those  well  advanced  in 
growth  could  be  transplanted  to  give 
more  space  for  the  others,  or  put  into 
their  flowering  quarters  at  once,  although, 
when  in  a  small  state,  and  in  a  frame, 
it  is  much  more  convenient  to  protect 
them  with  material  the  first  winter,  and 
one  can  thus  better  keep  an  eye  on  snails 
and  slugs.  Thev  can  then  be  planted  out 
in  early  spring.  In  some  instances  ger¬ 
mination  is  very  slow,  so  leave  the  bed 
undisturbed  for  several  months. 

A.  V.  M. 

- ¥++ - 

.  A  Handsome  Crab  Apple. 

Notwithstanding  the  snowstorm  in  April 
and  the  unsettled  weather  in  May,  Pvrus 
floribunda  is  flowering  as  profusely  as 
ever. 
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A  New  a  tt  f  _  t  f  V 
Use  for  fllprpol. 


For  some  time  “Alphol”  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  the  destruction  of  such 
garden  pests  as  slugs,  woodlice,  wireworm, 
ants  and  maggots  of  various  kinds  with 
which  most  garden  soils  r  •:  more  or  less 
affected.  Indeed,  any  sail  which  con¬ 
tains  decaying  vegetation  acts  as  a  har¬ 
bour  for  these  pests,  which  are  ever  ready 
to  prey  upon  cultivated  plants  when  thus 
brought  in  the  soil.  It  is  a  dry,  non- 
poisonous  powder,  which  may  be  used  for 
a  dressing  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  does  not  injure  plants,  even  should 
the  leaves  get  coated.  It  is  intended 
chiefly,  however,  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  enemies  above-mentioned,  and  for 
that  a  light  sprinkling  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  sufficient.  In  the  case  of 
enemies  which  hide  away  beneath  the  soil 
and  under  clods  during  the  day,  such  as 
wireworm,  eelworm  and  millipedes,  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  the  powder  into  the  soil, 
so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  these 
enemies  and  thereby  effect  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  On  heavy  land  this  may  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  5  cwts.  per  acre,  or  28  lbs.  for 
250  square  yards.  On  light,  sandy  soil 


R  Colour  Gf?art 

For  Flowers. 


A  Suggestion  for  the  R  H.S. 

In  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society,’ Mr.  Stanley  Brook,  of  York,  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  should  exist  “a  scientific 
standard  erected  by  competent  and  recog¬ 
nised  judges,  which  would  enable  the  tyro 
and  the  expert  alike  to  accurately  de¬ 
scribe  the  colours  of  his  blooms — in  other 
words,  a  standard  colour  chart,  produced 
under  the  authority  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society.”  He  refers  to  the  difficulty 
which  is  experienced  in  the  Sweet  Pea 
world,  and  the  disputes  which  arise,  when 
it  is  wished  to  name  or  describe  a  colour. 
Some  conditions  which  disturb  the  true 
judgment  of  colour  are  pointed  out  such 
as  colour-blindness  and  partial  colour¬ 
blindness,  the  way  in  which  colour  is 
effected  by  other  colours  placed  in  juxta¬ 
position,  either  harmonising  or  contrast¬ 
ing,  and  the  fact  that  the  eye,  when 
fatigued,  or  whenever  any  given  colour 
has  been  under  observation  for  some  time, 
loses  much  of  its  normal  nicety  of  judg¬ 
ment.  He  recognises  the  difficulties  of 
preparing  a  colour  chart,  but  maintains 
that  the  N.S.P.S.  should  not  be  turned 
from  so  desirable  a  project  on  the  mere 
score  of  the  many  obstacles  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  thinks  that  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  colour  in  a  firm  and  un¬ 
biassed  manner,  the  society  would  be  fore¬ 
stalling  and  dispersing  the  great  danger 
of  the  over-multiplication  of  varieties  that 
are  no  varieties,  and  the  consequent  rea¬ 
sonable  disgust  on  the  part  of  all  growers, 
amateur  and  professional  alike.  The 
difficulty  of  agreement  on  the  question  of 
colour  names  could,  he  suggests,  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  easy  plan  of  numbering  the 
lhades  of  colour  instead  of  naming  them, 


a  heavy  dressing  is  necessary.  In  the  case 
of  potting  soil,  compost  heaps,  etc.,  which 
the  cultivator  wishes  to  disinfect,  it  may 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  per 
ton  of  the  compost. 

A  great  many  modern  cultivators  of 
gardens,  especially  those  in  towns  and 
their  suburbs,  find  the  cat  nuisance  al¬ 
most  as  destructive  as  any  other  kind  of 
pest  in  the  garden.  Even  if  they  are  not 
scraping  up  newly  planted  subjects,  seed¬ 
lings,  etc.,  they  are  beating  down  the 
ground  by  their  daily  parading  till  seed¬ 
lings  can  scarcely  germinate  in  those 
parts  of  the  garden  which  make  their 
highway  to  some  other  desired  place.  A 
cultivator  while  using  “Alphol”  for  the 
destruction  of  the  more  common  garden 
pests,  found  that  the  garden  cat  could  be 
driven  away.  The  “Alphol”  is  scattered 
over  the  ground  in  the  usual  way  for  the 
pests  above  mentioned,  and  cats  walked 
over  the  ground  for  a  time  as  usual,  but 
did  not  follow  the  usual  antics  of  scrap¬ 
ing  up  the  seeds,  and  finally  got  disgusted 
with  the  garden  entirely.  This  insecti¬ 
cide  is  sold  by  the  Boundary  Chemical 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Cranmer  Street,  Liverpool,  in 
packets  of  various  sizes  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  cultivators  with  gardens  of 
different  sizes. 


a  course  which  would  render  agreement 
on  the  nomenclature  unnecessary,  and 
thus  prevent  clashing  with  preconceived 
ideas.  Other  objections  to  the  proposed 
chart  are  mentioned  and  discussed,  and 
suggestions  offered  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  chart  should  be  printed  and  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  production  of  such  a  chart 
would,  admits  Mr.  Brook  in  conclusion, 
be  a  long  and  arduous  undertaking,  but 
the  resultant  gain  would  be  great  and  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  effort  necessary 
to  attain  the  object.  Finally  he  proposes 
that  a  small  committee  be  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  and  that  a  special 
fund  be  opened  and  placed  at  its  dis¬ 
posal. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  the  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society, 
in  reply,  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  colour  chart  has  been  discussed 
at  some  length  in  committee  by  the 
N.S.P.S.,  but  without  any  decision  being 
arrived  at.  Ways  and  means  are  the 
chief  .stumbling-block,  for  the  production 
of  a  fine  colour  chart  would  be  costly, 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  published  at  a 
price  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  every 
flower  lover,  certainly  of  every  member  of 
the  N.S.P.S.  and  kindred  societies. 
While  Mr.  Curtis  would  like  the  N.S.P.S. 
to  have  the  honour  of  bringing  out  such 
a  colour  chart,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that 
such  an  undertaking  should  be  the  work 
of  a  combination  of  the  Horicultural 
societies.  “What  a  splendid  thing  it 
would  be,”  he  says,  “if  for,  say,  5s.,  we 
could  have  a  colour  chart  that  was  at 
once  the  colour  law  for  the  Rose,  Dah¬ 
lia,  Carnation,  Chrysanthemum,  Sweet 
Pea,  and  other  National  Societies.'  If  the 
matter  is  beyond  such  a  combination, 
then  might  not  our  splendid  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  produce  such  a  chart  at 
a  moderate  price  ?” 

This,  we  think,'  is  an  eminently  good 
suggestion,  and  one  which  the  Council  of 
the  R.H.S.  might  well  consider.  The 
society  commands  great  resources  and 


great  influence,  and  with  the  co-operatior 
of  other  leading  societies,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  could  surely  be  surmounted 
By  undertaking  the  task,  our  premier 
horticultural  society  would  place  the  flori- 
cultural  world  under  a  further  indebted 
ness,  and  add  to  their  many  well-deservec 
laurels. 

- - 

Rose  Grower^  at  Law. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  v.  Alexandei 
Dickson  and  Sons,  was  resumed  and  con 
eluded  on  the  qth  inst.  The  plaintiff 
company,  the  well-known  Rose  growers 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  earn¬ 
ing  on  business  in  Dublin,  Belfast.  New- 
townards  and  elsewhere,  claimed  an  in 
junction  against  Mr.  Alexander  Dickson 
of  Dublin,  trading  as  Alexander  Dicksor 
and  Sons,  restraining  him  from  using  the 
plaintiffs’  trade  name  without  taking  rea 
sonable  precautions  to  distinguish  the 
business  carried  on  by  him  from  that  oi 
the  plaintiffs.  After  the  taking  of  further 
evidence  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  de¬ 
livering  judgment  in  the  plaintiffs’  favour 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  late  manager,  substantially  swore  ir 
the  box  that  when  defendant  described  ht- 
business  as  “Alexander  Dickson  and  Son? 
it  was  “in  retaliation  at  the  loss  of  a  de¬ 
partmental  contract”  secured  by  the  plain 
tiff.  Before  that  the  title  under  which  he 
had  traded  was  the  Ashbourne  Company — ' 
Alexander  Dickson  was  the  Ashbourne 
Company  and  the  Ashbourne  Company 
was  Alexander  Dickson.  Further,  his 
Lordship  found  there  was  no  partnership 
in  the  business  between  the  defendant  and 
his  son  ;  therefore  no  need  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  title.  The  order^rvill  not 
prevent  the  defendant  from  using  his  own 
name  in  his  business,  nor  will  it  prevent 
him  entering  into  partnership  and  calling 
himself  “Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,”  but 
it  will  prevent  him  using  the  name  with¬ 
out  taking  reasonable  precautions  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  business  and  his  goods  from 
those  of  the  plaintiff,  and  from  carrying 
on  business  so  as  to  mislead  the  public. 
Flower  Shows  at  Birmingham. 

The  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  have  decided  to  repeat 
the  extra  flower  shows  commenced  in  1906. 
The  forthcoming  shows  will  be  held  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  on 
June  nth  (Orchids  and  early  summer 
flowers)  and  July  nth  (Roses  and  mid¬ 
summer  flowers);  Honorary  exhibits  of 
flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  will  be  welcomed. 
Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Secretaries,  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Narcissus  Ethereal. 

An  absolutely  pure  white  Narcissus  is 
a  very  uncommon  thing,  as  most  of  them1 
contrive  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  yel¬ 
low  at  least  in  the  cup.  Messrs.  Cart¬ 
wright  and  Goodwin,  Blakebrook,  Kidder¬ 
minster,  have  produced  a  hybrid  to  which 
they  give  the  above  name  and  which  is' 
pure  white  when  it  expands.  This  was 
raised  from  N.  Leedsii  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton 
crossed  with  N.  poeticus  Cassandra.  The; 
outer  segments  are  oblong  and  broad, 
while  the  inner  ones  are  ovate  and  all  of 
them  overlapping.  The  crown  is  widely, 
cup-shaped,  nearly  flat  and  plaited.  It 
is  very  chaste  or  ethereal,  and  someone: 
procured  one  of  the  bulbs  at  a  fabulous 
price  for  a  Daffodil. 
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bluebells. 

•Jnder  the  Beeches’  ample  shade 
Dne  hardly  sees  the  sky, 

Let  here  have  thronging  Bluebells  made 
"hemselves  into  a  firmament 
Vhose  ether  is  the  fragrance  spent 
jJpon  this  lonely  glade. 

n  Lilac-time  the  wandering  wind 
ireathes  with  its  faintest  sigh, 

-ilacs  that  might  be  out  of  mind 
"hey  are  so  out  of  sight,  even  so 
lere  hardly  the  mid-branches  know 
•o  close  the  tops  are  twined. 

f  heaven  be  gold  and  blue,  or  grey 
Vith  ragged  rainclouds  nigh, 
or  in  their  sapphirine  array 
"he  Bluebells  imitate  the  sky 
o  frankly  that  the  dumb  might  cry 
or  joy  to  see  such  joy  in  May. 

Nora  Chesson. 

In  “One  and  All  Gardening.” 


CXLV. 

Now  that  Polyanthuses  are  in  their  full 
beauty,  it  is  worth  while  taking  close  note 
of  their  good  points  and  marking  any¬ 
thing  that  particularly  takes  our  fancy 
for  seed.  A  radiant  colour,  a  peculiarly 
good  proportion  of  crimson  to  the  orange 
centre  (if  such  be  the  colouring),  the  man¬ 
ner  the  flowers  are  borne  upon  their  stems 
(some  seem  to  show  their  pips  better  than 
others),  are  points  to  consider.  I  never 
advise  the  indiscriminate  saving  of  home¬ 
grown  seeds,  but  where  anything  especially 
striking  and  good  is  at  hand,  it  is  well 
worth  while. 

Primulas  from  Seed. 

The  blue  Primrose  is  by  no  means  a 
common  plant1  so  far,  but  it  is  a  good 
addition  to  the  spring  garden,  and  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  where  planted 
in  rather  a  sunless  aspect,  the  colouring 
is  richer  and  more  lasting  than  in  a  very 
w’arm,  sunny  spot.  It  is  quite  easy  to  rear 
this  plant  from  seed,  and  the  present  time 
is  4s  good  as  any  for  the  purpose.  Do 
not  attempt  to  grow  it  in  a  hotbed,  or, 
indeed,  with  any  artificial  heat,  though 
a  cool  place  in  an  unheated  house  is  ex¬ 
cellent  where  the  seed  is  sown  in  pots. 
Most  of  the  hardy  Primulas  are  impatient 
of  bottom  heat ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  rear 
the  seed  without  it.  It  is  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  t.o  rear  a  really  good  collection 
of  hardy  Primulas,  for  it  is  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  family,  of  easy  cultivation,  and 
covers  a  long  period  of  flowering.  It  in¬ 
cludes,  of  course,  the  Auriculas — perhaps 
the  choicest  of-  all  our  spring  flowers, 
where  well  grown  and  of  good  strains  and 
colourings.  For  a  cool,  moist  border  I 
have  seen  a  grand  effect  produced  by  a 
generous  use  of  P.  japonica.  This  is  a 
iate  flowering  variety,  with  singularly  de¬ 
corative  foliage,  and  bearing  sturdy 
flowering  stems  considerably  over  a  foot 
in  height.  There  is  also  a  white  form  ; 
and  another,  white  with  a  crimson  eye. 
Of  other  varieties  that  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  sown  at  the  present  time.  I  should- 
like  to  call  particular  attention  to  P. 
denticulata.  This  is  indeed  an  early 
variety,  and  though  it  comes  to  us  from 
India  (the  Himalayas),  is  into  flower  in 
March.  The  colour,  too,  is  charming. 
We  all  know  the  tint  of  the  old-fashioned, 
double  mauve  Primrose.  Well,  it  is 
just  that,  but  the  single  flowers  are  borne 
in  a  compact,  round  head.  The  white 
form  is  also  good,  and  there  is  a  larger 
form,  also  with  a  white  variety,  in  P. 
denticulata  cashmeriana. 

Hardy  Primulas  for  the  Unheated 
House. 

One  of  the  daintiest  and  most  charm¬ 
ing  of  all  varieties  is  P.  marginata,  and  I 
may  add  that  this  is  a  delightful  plant 
for  the  unheated  house.  In  fact,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  Primulas  for  this  use  is 
really  and  truly  a  beautiful  sight,  and 
would  of  course  include  many  of  the  fine 
P.  Sieboldi,  known  also  as  Japanese 


Primulas.  A  packet  of  seed  of  P.  Sieboldi 
hybrid  a  would  yield  most  charming  spoil, 
either  for  the  open  border  or  under  glass. 
Such  varieties  as  P.  rosea  grandiflora,  I 
find  for  some  reason  or  another,  I  can 
always  grow  best  as  a  pot  plant,  though 
I  turn  it  out  and  plant  under  a  north  wall 
for  the  summer,  and  sometimes  allow  it  to 
remain  there  until  the  following  spring 
has  seen  the  formation  of  the  flower  buds. 
P.  viscosa,  P.  spectabilis,  P.  Parryi  capi- 
tata  are  all  effective,  and  any  amateur 
may  grow  them  to  perfection.  Of  course 
where  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  under 
glass,  there  is  that  fine  section  of  P.  Auri¬ 
cula  known  as  show  or  stage  Auriculas — 
green  edged,  grey  edged,  and  white  edged 
and  seifs — which  are  not  suited  to  the 
open  border  as  are  the  beautiful  alpine 
species. 

Double  Coloured  Primroses. 

In  the  open,  the  present  time,  or  as 
they  cease  to  flower,  is  a  good  time  to 
lift  the  double  coloured  Primroses  if  the 
space  they  occupy  is  needed  for  summer 
plants,  and  remove  them  to  cool,  moist 
quarters  for  the  summer ;  and  if  necessary' 
at  the  same  time  the  plants  can  be  divided, 
and  each  division  should  make  a  good 
plant  by  the  autumn  planting.  The  col¬ 
ours  are  double  white,  crimson,  purple- 
mauve,  double  yellow,  and  also  a  paler 
tint  that  might  be,  and  in  fact  is,  known 
as  double  sulphur. 

Seasonable  Thoughts  and  Suggestions. 

Where  we  desire  it,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  introduce  a  certain 
proportion  of  tender-bedding  plants  for 
the  summer  and  autumn  seasons,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  make  for  terrible  mono¬ 
tony  to  apportion  all  our  beds  to  masses 
of  this  or  that  tender  thing  for  a  few 
months.  We  are  struck  with  the  fine 
colour  effect  of  a  bed  of  Zonal  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  but  all  the  plants  are  alike;  we 
shall  have  no  change  beyond  an  increase 
of  size  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn.  If  that  satisfies,  well  and  good. 
But  there  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
plead  against,  and  that  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  these  tender-bedding  plants  into 
a  mixed  border  of  hardy  perennials.  It 
strikes  a  false  note. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  I  think,  one  year  to 
take  up  some  particular  plant,  or  family 
of  plants,  for  especial  cultivation,  obser¬ 
vation,  and  general  attention,  and  then 
another.  It  is  well  to  make  a  real  experi¬ 
ment  with  it,  so  far  a_s  our  conditions 
allow — that  is  to  say,  in  various  aspects 
and  soils,  in  a  raised,  sharply-drained 
position,  if  we  have  it,  and  it  accords  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  plant's  require¬ 
ments,  or  in  cooler,  moister  conditions. 
Then,  too,  we  may  often  vary  our  plants 
bv  growing  one  range  of  colouring  one 
vear,  and  another  the  next:  thus,  the 
Dahlia,  one  vear  it  mav  be  glowing  reds, 
and  colours  that  associate  with  it,  another 
year  it  may  be  the  lilac,  and  pinkish  col¬ 
ourings  that  in  some  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  are  so  wonderfully  beautiful,  but  can 
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hardly  be  used  in  juxtaposition  to  a  fiery 
and  dominant  scarlet,  andAve  must  not 
forget  that  many  of  our  old-fashioned 
favourites  have  in  their  newer  strains  finer 
forms  and  often  more  beautiful  colouring 
than  in  the  older. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- +++ - 

.  .  The  Cultivation  of  .  . 

Summer  Lettuces. 


Lettuces  when  well  grown  are  gener¬ 
ally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  plants 
for  providing  salad  during  the  warm  sum¬ 
mer  months — more  especially  should  it  be 
a  hot  summer — and  will  be  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  is  much  better  to-  grow  them 
when  and  where  they  can  be  cut  fresh  and 
crisp,  than  to  rely  on  buying  them,  and 
often  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  fresh  and 
good.  I  will  try  and  show  how  they  can 
be  grown  to  perfection,  and  if  some 
trouble  and  pains  are  taken  with  them 
success  will  be  assured. 

Many  amateurs  make  a  great  mistake 
in  their  sowings,  for  more  often  than  not 
they  sow  much  too  thickly,  and  sow  too 
large  a  quantity  at  one  time.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  too  much  fit  for  use  at 
one  time,  and  then  the  supply  is  over,  and 
there  is  a  blank.  The  endeavour  should 
be  to  obtain  an  unbroken  and  continuous 
supply.  Than  Lettuce  there  is  no  salad 
that  will  repay  more,  if  liberally  dealt 
with. 

Commence  by  digging  in  plenty  of  well 
rotted  manure,  from  an  old  hotbed  for 
preference,  and  make  a  start  on  a  shel¬ 
tered  border.  Draw  the  drills  one  inch 
in  depth,  and  sow  the  seed  very  thinly  so 
that  very  little  thinning  will  be  required. 
Except  for  the  first  sowing  I  should 
not  advise  any  transplanting,  for  it  means 
waste  of  time  and  labour.  The  drills 
should  be  one  foot  apart,  and  the  same 
distance  should  be  allowed  from  plant 
to  plant,  excepting  in  the  case  of  very 
dwarf  kinds,  when  6  inches  will  be  ample. 
Take  into  consideration  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired  from  day  to  day  and  sow  accord¬ 
ingly.  If  four  rows  of  some  10  or  12  feet 
in  length  are  sown  every  fortnight  this 
should  be  ample  to  supply  some  two  dozen 
Lettuces  weekly  throughout  the  summer. 

As  the  warm  weather  comes  on  select 
a  cooler  and  somewhat  shadier  situation 
for  them.  I  think,  judging  from  my  own 
observations  that  a  mistake  is  made  in 
sowing  Lettuce  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun  and  it  means 
much  work  in  watering  when  this  could, 
for  want  of  thought,  be  avoided  by  select¬ 
ing  cooler  situations.  If  placed  in  too  hot 
and  dry  ground  they  either  run  quickly  to 
seed  or  are  tough  and  flabby,  and  not*"  fit 
for  the  table.  Often  one  sees  in  looking 
over  different  gardens  Lettuces  planted 
in  odd  places,  out  of  the  way  corners, 
under  fruit  trees,  starved  for  want  of 
proper  nourishment.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  they  are  a  failure. 

During  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August 
thev  should  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  a  good  mulching  of  well  de¬ 
cayed  manure  two  or  three  inches  thick 
spread  round  them  will  prevent  rapid 
evaporation. 

For  varieties  :  among  the  Cabbage  sorts 
I  know  of  nothing  better  than  Favorite, 


Golden  Gem,  Summerhill,  Continuity, 
and  Tom  Thumb  Improved.  Among  the 
Cos  kinds  the  best  are  Giant  White  and 
The  Wilton  Cos.  This  last-mentioned  is 
especially  good,  and  has  been  several 
times  nearly  lost  in  cultivation  owing  to 
its  beine  so  loth  to  run  for  seeding.  This 
is  a  variety  raised  in  this  neighbourhood. 

J.  C.  SCAMMELL. 

Wilts. 

- - 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.’s  Display  at  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition. 

Visitors  to  the  Great  Exhibition  should 
not  fail  to  inspect  the.  splendid  exhibit  of 
flowers,  shrubs  and  palms  in  the  immense 
centre  bed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Court  of 
Arts  which  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
James  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn, 
Messrs.  Carter  have  also  laid  out  the 
gardens  and  lawns  of  the  Royal  Pavilion, 
the  Indian  Pavilion  and  the  Canadian 
Pavilion  for  which  more  than  a  million 
bedding  plants  have  been  required. 

In  England  Figs  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  close  to  the  sea,  that  being  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  thrive.  They 
do  well  on  chalk  in  Oxfordshire. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  must 
write  on  one'  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  Thte  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way£  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *’ue  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,"  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue;, Entries  received  later 
thm  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
t)  ie  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  1  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  J.  W.  Forsyth  ”  for  the  article 
on  “  Saintpa  ilia  ionantha,”  page  345. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  W.  Chalmers,”  for  the  article 
on  “  How  to  Make  Leek  Collars  ”  ;  and  another 
to  “L.  S.  Small”  for  the  article  on  “  Kohl 
Rabi,  &c.,”  page  344. 


Euphorbia  (Poinsettia) 
pulcherrima. 


The  season  for  propagating  this  beauti 
ful  winter  -  flowering  plant  being  dost 
upon  us,  a  few  remarks  on  our  mode  o 
treatment  may  be  acceptable. 

I  note  that  your  correspondent  “  Sunny 
side,”  p.  1 66,  says  there  is  not  a  grea 
amount  of  skill  required  to  grow  thesl 
gorgeous  plants.  I  do  not  agree  wit! 
him.  I  maintain  that  to  retain  the  foli 
age  to  the  tops  of  the  pots  and  produc 
bracts  iS  to  20  inches  in  diameter  requir 
more  than  ordinary  skill.  To  get  stron 
plants,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  earh 
and  where  a  large  stock  has  to  be  worke 
up  annually  from  cuttings  of  the  youn 
growths  taken  off  with  a  heel  about  th 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June  and  roote 
as  quickly  as  possible,  is  laying  th 
foundation  for  future  success. 

The  old  stools  may  be  placed  in  a  ten 
perature  of  about  60  to  65  degrees  ear] 
in  April,  near  to  the  light,  damping  the: 
occasionally  to  assist  them  to  break.  Tl 
cuttings  should  be  taken  off  when  aboi 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  dipping  tl 
base  in  silver  sand  to  prevent  bleedin, 
Having  some  small  pots  clean,  dry,  ai 
filled  with  suitable  soil,  lose  no  time 
getting  the  cuttings  inserted ;  these, 
plunged  in  a  hotbed  or  placed  in  a  pr 
pagating  box  and  shaded,  soon  emit  root 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overwater,  . 
they  are  very  liable  to  damp  off.  I 
soon  as  rooted,  they  must  be  gradual 
inured  to  more  air  until  they  are  able 
withstand  full  exposure. 

When  sufficiently  rooted,  they  may  1 
repotted  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  whii 
must  be  well  drained,  for  herein  lies  0: 
secret  of  success.  The  following  compc 
suits  them  well :  Good  fibrous  loam, 
which  may  be  added  one-fourth  of  ha. 
decayed  leaf  mould,  a  small  portion 
lumpy  peat,  a  little  old  night  soil,  a  du< 
ing  of  soot,  wood  ashes  and  silver  san 
the  whole  to  be  thoroughly  incorporat 
before  using.  The  potting  must  be  do 
firmly,  but  not  hard.  The  plants,  aft 
this,  succeed  best  if  plunged  in  a  mi 
hotbed  and  treated  to  a  growing  tempei 
ture  until  the  middle  of  September,  wh 
they  may  receive  more  air  to  ripen  t 
wood. 

Towards  the  middle  of  October  th’ 
may  be  introduced  into  the  floweri; 
house,  which  may  be  the  stove  or  fernei 
The  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  f:- 
quent  applications  of  manure  water  uni 
the  bracts  are  well  advanced. 

For  many  years  I  had  under  my  char: 
500  of  these  plants,  ranging  from  t 
inches  in  height  to  5  ft.  6  in.  I  pre  ’ 
plants  about  2  ft.  6  in.  in  5-inch  po. 
The  chief  points  to  be  considered  are  ca  - 
ful  drainage  and  watering  and  firm  p- 
ting. 

J.  Snell 

Hall  Gardens,  Kirby,  Misperton. 
- - 

A  Snowdrop  always  resembles  a  you? 
girl  who  has  arrived  too  early  at  her  fit 
dance. — Queen. 
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The  Cape  Fig  wort 


Although  this  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  hardy  enough 
to  live  in  the  open  border  in  most  parts 
of  this  country.  During  certain  winters, 
when  unusually  severe,  the  perennial 
stems  and  evergreen  leaves  are  liable  to 
get  cut  down  in  very  exposed  positions. 
The  plant  comes  up  again,  however,  from 
t-he  root  and  even  blooms,  in  the  south  at 
least,  when  this  is  the  case.  In  the  far 
north,  however,  if  planted  at  the  foot  of 
a  south  aspect  wall,  the  stems  generally 
pass  through  the  winter  unharmed,  and 
give  a  long  panicle  of  flowers  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  sometimes  earlier.  The  stems 


♦  p 

distinctions  are  to  be  made,  there  are 
many  other  plants  having  an  equal  right 
to  being  considered  shrubs,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  perennial  Candytufts,  Peri¬ 
winkles,  and  many  others  that  are  more 
or  less  woody  in  texture  and  evergreen. 
Another  point  that  should  easily  settle 
it  is  that  the  stems  never  become  very 
woody  in  this  country,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  admitted  as  readily  in  a 
stand  of  flowers  for  exhibition  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Wallflower,  which  is  a  sub-shrub  on 
walls  and  in  the  wild  state  generally. 

Those  who  attempt  to  cultivate  it 
should  select  a  warm,  well-drained  soil, 


Phygelius  capensis. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


that  remain  green  through  the  winter 
would  be  those  that  would  give  the  ear¬ 
liest  flowers.  These  flowers  are  not  un¬ 
like  those  of  a  Pentstemon,  being  tubular 
and  of  a  dark  crimson-red.  The  plant 
is  altogether  superior  to  our  native  species 
of  Figwort,  and  is  really  more  like  a 
Pentstemon,  though  the  flowers  are  rather 
narrower  and  somewhat  different  in  shape. 

About  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was 
popular  as  an  exhibition  plant,  though 
latterly  it  has  been  rather  pooh-poohed  as 
a  border  plant.  Some  even  go  so  far  as 
to  describe  the  stems  as  woody,  and  the 
plant  therefore  a  shrub.  If  such  fine 


and  if  a  sheltered  situation  open  to  the 
sun  can  be  secured  for  it,  the  foliage  will 
remain  evergreen  and  bloom  earlier  than 
if  the  stems  are  cut  down  by  frost.  They 
should  never  be  cut  intentionally  with  the 
knife,  as  we  have  seen  it  done  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  its  real  habit. 

It  may  be  propagated  from  seeds  which 
should  readily  be  obtainable  in  warm  sea¬ 
sons,  especially  from  plants  that  flower 
early.  Those  who  already  have  a  plant 
can  increase  it  by  division  of  the  root- 
stock  in  the  case  of  large  plants,  or  if 
there  is  only  one  crown,  cuttings  of  the 
leafy,  flowerless  shoots  may  be  taken 


when  getting  firm  during  the  summer 
months  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  to  be 
covered  with  a  hand-glass  or  placed  in  a 
frame  and  kept  close  until  the  cuttings 
show  signs  that  they  have  rooted. 

- - 

Franco-British  Exhibition  Horticultural  Show. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Kiralfy  informs  us  that  owing 
to  arrangements  that  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  in  connection  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  exhibition  and  the  visit  of  his 
Majesty  and  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Franco-British  Exhibition  have  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the 
horticultural  show  which  was  to  have  been 
held  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May. 

Taste  in  Asparagus. 

A  fallacy  in  connection  with  Asparagus 
which  it  is  as  well  to  notice  is  the  idea 
that  to  be  of  good  flavour  it  must  of 
necessity  be  green.  There  is  any  amount 
of  light-coloured  Asparagus  equal,  if  not 
even  superior,  to  some  which  presents  the 
most  pleasing  shade  of  green.  It  is  so 
difficult  in  these  matters  to  resist  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  eye,  but  those  who  would 
please  the  palate  only  need  not  be  em¬ 
phatic  about  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
vegetable.  White  Asparagus  is  much 
favoured  by  Continentals,  who  are  usually 
good  judges  in  these  matters. 

- ++4 - 

.  ,  The  Florists’  .  . 

-  AURICULA.  - 


This  little  plant  has  many  admirers, 
and  justly  so,  but  being  difficult  to  grow, 
it  is  left  to  a  few  to  successfully  bring  it 
to  perfection.'  Perseverance  and  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  plant  will  hasten  success 
far  quicker  than  all  the  advice  given  by 
the  favoured  few  who  really  do  understand 
it. 

Seeds  should  have  been  sown  last 
month,  or  in  February;  still,  they  may 
yet  be  sown,  although  the  earlier  plants 
would  in  all  probability  make  a  stronger 
growth.  Sow  the  seeds  two  in  a  thumb- 
pot,  pulling  out  the  weaker  plants  should 
both  seeds  germinate.  After  sowing, 
shade  and  place  in  a  cold  frame  situated 
in  a  sheltered,  though  open,  position,  and 
where  the  morning  sun  can  reach  before 
nine  o’clock,  but  not  after,  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  Keep  the  atmosphere  in  the 
frame  cool  and  moist,  as  the  seedlings 
grow  away,  by  a  careful  use  of  the  syringe. 

Do  not  over-pot  at  anv  time,  and  have 
the  drainage  perfect ;  a  stagnant  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  roots  is  the  cause  of  many 
failures. 

During  the  summer  the  pots  should  be 
stood  on  a  depth  of  clean  coal  or  coke 
screenings,  allowing  plenty  of  room  be¬ 
tween  the  pots,  and  occasionally  during 
the  day  using  the  syringe  between  them. 

So  long  as  the  drainage  is  good,  no 
fears  need  be  entertained  concerning  the 
watering,  but  give  liberally  when  needed  ; 
a  dry,  hot  state,  both  at  the  roots  and  of 
the  atmosphere,  spells  ruin  quickly. 

A  nice  compost  for  growing  healthy 
plants  is  three  parts  light,  fibrous  loam, 
and  one  of  good  leaf  mould,  silver  sand, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  broken,  dry  cow  ma¬ 
nure.  Pot  firmly,  but  not  hard,  using 
only  the  fingers.  R. 

Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop,  Notts. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  ■pafer  only. 

Two  Ptizes  of  ps.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Sweet  Violets  from  Seeds. 

As  seeds  of  sweet  Violets  take  about  12 
months  to  germinate,  the  present  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  them.  Sow  in  boxes  of 
sandy  loam  and  cover  with  a  thin  coating 
of  fine  soil,  and  finish  off  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  sand  or  powdered  charcoal  t upkeep 
down  moss.  Give  a  good  watering  and 
cover  the  box  with  a  sheet  of  glass  or 
slate.  They  may  be  put  in  any  odd  cor¬ 
ner  and  covered  with  a  thin  turf.  Ex¬ 
amine  them  occasionally  and  see  that  the 
soil  does  not  get  too  dry.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter  put  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  when  the  seedlings  appear  in  spring, 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  slugs,  etc. 
Prick  them  out  into  fresh  soil  as  soon  as 
large  enough. 

W.  C. 

Muchalls. 


How  to  Make  a  Basket  Bed. 

Mafk  out  the  space  to  be  occupied,  and 
cut  out  the  turf.  Then  build  the  sides  of 
the  “basket”  by  standing  walls  made  of 
turves  (split  in  half  is  generally  deep 
enough).  Make  this  secure  either  with 
fine-  wire  netting  or  pegs  and  twisted 
twine.  The  grassy  side  may  be  turned  in¬ 
wards,  and  then  the  earthy  side  can  have 
Ivy  or  a  Rose  or  Clematis  pegged  over 
it  and  turned  round  the  handle,  which 
looks  well  made  of. rustic  twigs,  etc.,  or 
wire  will  do.  Small  plants  of  Echeveria 
planted  all  over  the  outside  of  a  basket 
filled  with  succulent  plants  looks  very 
quaint,  but  whatever  is  used  with  which  to 
fill  the  basket  should  have  suitable  soil, 
and  contrast  sufficiently  to  emphasise  the 
idea. 

D.  V.  E. 


An  Artificial  Method  of  Growing  Bog 
Plants. 

Every  garden  does  not  possess  the 
essential  quality  for  growing  bog  plants, 
namely,  moisture,  hence  artificial  pre¬ 
paration  is  necessary,  and  I  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  a  few  practical  remarks  re¬ 
garding  the  method.  Place  a  large 
wooden  tub,  or  pan,  about  six  inches  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  fill  it  with 
stones,  bricks,  and  water,  and  finally  fill 
in  with  a  good  peat  compost,  or  that  suit¬ 
able  to  your  requirements.  The  margin 
may  be  surrounded  with  stones,  or  tiles, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  small  bog.  Here  in 
this  bed,  with  occasional  waterings,  all 
strong-growing  bog  plants  can  be  grown 
to  perfection,  while  the  cause  of  their 
vigour  will  not  be  apparent.  I  append 
what  I  consider  the  more  suitable  plants: 
Osmunda  gracilis,  O.  regalis,  Cyperus 
longus.  The  Umbrella  Grass  and  even 
the  magnificent  Gunnera  may  be  placed 
with  advantage. 

H.  Stevens. 


Slug  Trape. 

It  was  quite  by  accident  I  found  my 
slug  trap,  and  it  s  just  ripping.  I  was 
carrying  some  Cauliflower  leaves  to  my 
hens,  when  something  made  me  throw 
them  down  in  a  heap,  and  I  forgot  all 
about  them  till  the  next  day,  and  when  I 
took  them  up  there  was  a  perfect  nest  of 
slugs.  I  used  to  put  Cabbage  leaves 
singly  about,  and  once  in  a  way  caught  a 
grub,  but  now  I  find  that  they  love  Cauli¬ 
flower  leaves  best.  To  catch  them  at  a 
late  hour,  about  10  in  the  morning,  they 
must  be  put  in  heaps,  so  as  to  keep  the 
cold  and  light  from  them.  Every  two  or 
three  days  put  a  fresh  leaf  on  top,  as 
the  under  ones  are  being  eaten.  I  often 
catch  them  in  hundreds  by  this  very 
simple  means. 

Clontarf.  Katherine  Curtis. 


A  Little  Wrinkle. 

With  Sweet  Peas  and  other  plants  in 
cold  frames  where  it  is  impracticable  to 
“  knock”  the  pots  without  taking  them  out 
from  amongst  the  others  every  time,  it  is 
convenient  to  know  which  have  been  re¬ 
cently  watered.  If  the  labelled  sides  of 
the  pots  watered  are  all  put  to  face  one 
way  one  day,  say,  east,  and  those  on  the 
next  day  another  way,  say,  north,  and  so 
on,  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
handling  evefy  pot  each  day,  and  further 
shows  which  should  have  the  surface  soil 
“lightened”  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
let  air  into  the  soil,  so  essential  to  the 
growth  of  most  plants,  particularly  Sweet 
Peas.  Again,  this  method  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  securing  a  frequent  turning  of  the 
plant  (as  the  label  should  not  be  moved), 
thereby  ensuring  a  symmetrical  growth. 

Worcester.  R.  J.  T. 


Marguerite  Carnations. 

These  useful  Carnations  should  be 
grown  from  seed  sown  in  heat  early  in 
January.  When  the  plants  are  large 
enough,  prick  them  out  and  keep  them 
growing  fast  until  May,  when  they  should 
be1  planted  out  in  good  soil  in  a  sunny 
bed,  and  they  will  flower  continuously  all 
August  and  September.  But  this  by  no 
means  exhausts  their  possibilities.  When 
the  frosts  come,  take  up  the  best  varie¬ 
ties,  pot  them,  and  place  them  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  you  will  have  a  succession 
of  blooms  from  soon  after  Christmas  until 
the  following  summer.  The  advantage  of 
these  Carnations  over  show  varieties  con¬ 
sists  in  their  extreme  hardiness.  The 
merest  amateurs  can  grow  them  success¬ 
fully.  Also  they  are  most  floriferous,  do 
not  burst  the  calyx,  and  are  as  sweet- 
scented  as  the  old-fashioned  Clove  Car¬ 
nation.  Allowance  must,  however,  be 
made  for  a  good  percentage  of  singles. 

L.  M.  B. 

Westerhanr. 


Herbaceous  Lobelias. 

For  the  decoration  of  the  flower  gar¬ 
den  in  autumn,  few  plants  are  of  greater 
value  than  herbaceous  Lobelias. 

Although  practically  hardy,  they  will 
not  stand  the  winter  in  the  open  ground, 
and  the  wintering  of  them  is  not  usually 
~so  successful  as  it  might  be.  Were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  adopted,  a  plan  I  have  found 
to  be  a  perfect  success,  after  many  years’ 
trial,  there  would  be  fewer  failures. 

When  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  cut 
back  all  flower  stems  to  an  inch  or  two, 
then  pack  them  tightly  in  boxes,  using  a 
little  soil  between  the  plants.  Stand 
them  in  a  warm  house  till  they  make  a 
bit  of  growth,  then  remove  to  a  ‘cool  house, 
breaking  them  up  in  March  and  lining 
them  in  a  cold  frame;  the  result  is  grand 
strong  plants. 

D.  Chapman. 

Nairn,  N.B. 


Bare  Walls. 

Thrre  is  no  excuse  for  anyone  having  a 
foot  of  bare  wall  on  their  premises.  It 
is  always  an  eyesore  in  a  well-kept  gar¬ 
den.  Flowering  creepers  are  so  easily 
cultivated  and  yield  such  glorious  results 
that  it  is  a  pity  we  do  not  see  more  of 
them.  Two  of 'the  simplest  to  grow,  and 
yet  the  most  beautiful  in  bloom,  are  tall 
Nasturtium  and  Sweet  Peas.  The  latter 
in  white  and  the  former  in  crimson  makes 
a  grand  show,  lasting  until  frost.  Even 
though  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
be  hard  and  uncultivated,  break  it  up  and 
enrich  it  with  well-decayed  manure,  add¬ 
ing  a  little  sand.  Sow  the  seeds,  and 
when  three  inches  high,  thin  them  out, 
reserving  the  strongest.  Fix  wire  netting 
to  the  wall,  which  brings  up  the  plants 
higher  and  quicker  than  string.  Keep 
them  well  watered,  applying  liquid  ma¬ 
nure,  well  diluted,  once  a  week.  A  little 
soot  at  the  roots  occasionally  is  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  climbing  Hop  is  another  suit¬ 
able  creeper,  and  very  prolific.  The 
Canary  Creeper  is  another,  but  needs  a 
sunny  aspect. 

Mrs.  Vyner. 

Roslin,  near  Edinburgh. 

- +++ - 

Blossom-Time. 

Go  down  to  Kew  in  Lilac-time,  in  Lilac¬ 
time,  in  Lilac-time; 

Go  down  to  Kew  in  Lilac-time  (it  isnt 
far  from  London  !), 

And  you  shall  wander  hand  in  hand  with 
love  in  summer’s  wonderland  ; 

Go  down  to  Kew  in  Lilac-time  (it  isnt 
far  from  London  !)-, 

The  lilt  of  Alfred  Noye’s  song,  an  in¬ 
cident  of  his  ballad  of  “The  Barrel 
Organ,”  haunts  one  just  now  -with  'ts 
light-hearted  and  melodic  reminiscences 
of  the  days  when  the  world  was  young.  I 
turn  up  the  page  in  his  remarkable  early 
book  of  verse,  all  lyrical  and  splendidly 
spontaneous,  and  read  the  song  with  just 
that  joy  which  spring  itself  tvas  meant  to 
give  us.  Lilac-time  !  Not  yet  quite  due  ; 
but  still,  as  old  Herrick  finely  has  it,  one 
may — 

Write  of  youth  and  love,  and  have  accesse 
By  these  to  sing  of  cleanly  wantonesse. 

Blossom-time  is  here  once  more.  Do 
we  ever  make  enough  of  it  ?  One  of  the 
dainty  customs  of  our  friends  the  Japan¬ 
ese  is  to  devote  a  holiday  to  it ;  they  have 
just  had  their  festival  of  the  Cherry-blos¬ 
som.  You  may  be  very  sure  that  among 


Woodbridge. 
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— A  Trailing  Verbena 


all  the  Mikado’s  subjects  in  England 
there  was  not  one  on  that  occasion  who 
did  not  sigh  for  his  own  land,  with  its 
ethereal  beauty-worship.  I  know  there 
will  soon  be  a  sight  in  Worcestershire  to 
break  his  heart,  however — and  in  many 
another  part  of  this  country.  If  we  had 
had  a  holiday  half-way  between  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  perhaps  more  of  us 
might  have  even  learnt  to  love  this  par¬ 
ticular  glory  of  Spring  in  something  of 
rare  old  Herrick’s  spirit,  which  is  often 
as  much  better  than  anything  Japanese 
as  our  thoughts  of  womankind  are  better. 
We  are  a  heavier  witted  race  than  they, 
no  doubt :  and  that  “  cleanly  wantonesse” 
is  just  what  seems  a-wanting  to  redeem 
so  many  serious  lives. — The  late  Jose-pJl 
Hatton. 


Hints  on 

Growing  MSlGlS. 


German  Asters  for  the  last  few  years 
have  been  a  total  failure  in  many  parts  of 
Northern  England. 

Many  amateurs  have  given  up  their 
culture  as  hopeless,  and  have  turned  their 
attention  to  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  instead.  Although  the  best  prices 
have  been  paid  for  seed,  the  same  result 
accrues ;  not  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  seed 
germinates,  and  many““of  the  seedlings 
that  do  appear,  damp  off  before  they  at¬ 
tain  any  size.  At  the  time  of  flowering, 
many  apparently  healthy  plants  drop  off  ; 
a  little  brown  ring  around  the  stem  at 
the  soil  surface  shows  that  decay  has  per¬ 
meated  the  whole  support  of  the  plant. 

It  should  never  be  attempted  to  grow 
Asters  in  cold,  wet,  heavy  soils,  or  in  a 
draughty,  shaded,  or  smoky  situation. 
The  position  which  suits  them  best  is  an 
open  one,  and  sunny,  and  should  not  be 
wind-swept.  The  soil  should  be  of  a 
porous  nature,  especially  the  surface  soil, 
so  as  to  allow  quick  drainage.  A  fairly 
rich  soil  is  essential  for  strong,  sturdy 
plants. 

A  very  good  compost  is  turfy  loam,  leaf 
mould,  well-decayed  manure,  silver  sand, 
and  a  little  soot  and  lime  incorporated. 
The  hoe  is  a  very  useful  implement  for 
their  well-being,  and  should  be  freely 
used  among  the  plants,  loosening  the  sur¬ 
face  and  aerating  the  soil.  Weak  liquid 
manure  should  be  applied  at  the  flowering 
,  period,  to  give  lustre  and  beauty  to  tbe 
blooms,  as  well  as  to  increase  their  size. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  on  a  hotbed, 
or  in  a  heated  greenhouse,  the  above- 
named  compost  being  admirably  suited 
for  the  purpose,  afterwards  sprinkling  the 
,  surface  over  with  a  dust  composed  of  sil¬ 
ver  sand,  crushed  mortar  rubble,  and 
,  ashes,  which  will  prevent  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  them  from  damping  off. 

When  the  seedlings  have  made  their 
first  two  leaves,  air  should  be  admitted 
very  carefully,  a  little  to  begin  with, 
graduallv  increasing  it  as  the  seedlings 
grow.  Theyr  can  afterwards  be  pricked  out 
into  frames  and  shaded  for  a  few  days, 
a  little  ventilation  being  necessary'. 

Thev  should  be  gradually  and  thor¬ 
oughly  hardened  off  before  planting  in 
the  flowering  beds,  and  showery  weather 
chosen  for  this  operation  to  assist  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Joseph  Floyd. 


In  the  case  of  the  improved  garden 
varieties  of  Verbenas,  it  is  necessary  to 
peg  down  the  shoots  to  get  the  ground 
closely  covered  early  in  the  season.  The 
above  variety  does  not  require  such  treat¬ 
ment,  as  the  stems  naturally  creep  along 
the  ground  and  cover  all  the  surface  in 
practically  a  foot  square  of  ground.  The 
leaves  are  small,  nearly  triangular,  and 
deeply  cut  into  three  narrow',  finger-like 
segments,  or  these  may'  be  again  cut  in 
the  larger  leaves.  The  flow'ers  are  of  a 
deep  carmine-rose,  and  the  segments 
being  edged  with  a  distinct  white  line, 
srive  the  flowers  a  sparkling  appearance. 
The  variety  is  practically  a  Verbena  with 
variegated"  flowers,  and  very  pretty. 

It  may  be  propagated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  other  Verbenas,  namely,  by'  cut¬ 
tings,  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  the  intention  is  to  use  the  young 
plants  for  bedding  purposes.  Possibly', 
also,  it  could  be  grown  with  satisfaction 


Sutton’s  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading, 
have  made  a  big  effort  at  Shepherd's  Bush. 
They  have  a  marvellous  display  in  the 
large  beds  of  flow'ers  running  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  main  avenue  and  adjacent 
to  the  Palace  of  Music. 

In  the  centre  beds  at  each  end  and 
nearest  the  main  avenue  are  a  crowrn  and 
the  words  “Sutton  and  Sons”  outlined  in 
Golden  Feather  oil  a  ground-w'ork  of 
Pansies  and  Violas.  In  the  prominent 
round  beds  to  the  right  and  left  of  this 
are  some  grand  specimens  of  their  Poly'- 
anthus,  the  Giant  Yellow'  and  Giant 
White  grown  from  seed  sown  last  y'ear. 
Between  this  is  to  be  seen  brilliant  beds 
of  the  Nemesia  strumosa  Suttonii,  that 
striking  annual  which  w'as  first  introduced 
b->-  Messrs.  Sutton  from  South  Africa  in 


(Verbena  tenera  Mahoneti). 

as  a  basket  plant  in  a  greenhouse,  but  as 
Verbenas  like  a  free  play  of  air  about 
them,  greenhouses  are  often  kept  too  close 
and  w'arm  for  the  healthy  development  of 
this  class  of  plant  with  soft  leaves  liable 
to  mildew  when  kept  for  any'  length  of 
time  in  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere. 

It  would  be  an  admirable  plant  for 
covering  the  ground  in  beds  planted,  for 
instance,  thinly'  with  tuberous  Begonias, 
F uchsias,  or  specimens  of  Zonal  or  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums.  The  Verbena 
w'ould  serve  to  cover  the  ground  betw'een 
them  and  keep  up  a  display  of  flow'ers  till 
well  into  September,  leaving  the  other 
plants  standing  up  prominently'  in  the 
midst  of  them.  All  these  Verbenas  can, 
of  course,  also  be  propagated  by  seeds 
when  procurable.  The  variety'  first  made 
its  appearance  in  1S70,  but  suffered  neg¬ 
lect  for  a  time  like  other  Verbenas,  when 
people  mismanaged  them  until  they  got 
tired  of  them. 


1S88,  and  has  now  developed  under  their 
care  and  selection  both  in  variety  of 
colour  and  size  of  flower.  Many  hundreds 
of  Sutton's  Perfection  Stock  make  a  back¬ 
ground  to  the  east  and  w'est,  and  the 
whole  is  lined  with  their  Aubrietia  vio- 
lacea  from  seed  sown  in  the  year  1907. 
There  are  also  prominent  beds  of  beauti¬ 
ful  colours  of  Sutton's  Primula  japonica 
hybrids,  which  they  have  been  selecting 
for  many'  years.  Throughout  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  season  visitors  will  find  in  Messrs. 
Sutton's  beds  a  constant  display  of  all  the 
best  summer-flow'ering  plants  growm  from 
seed.  Messrs.  Sutton  w'ere  appointed  to 
supply  all  the  grass  seeds  required  by'  the 
exhibition  authorities,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  grounds  is  much  enhanced  by  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  lawns  produced  by'  their 
seeds,  while  the  splendid  turf  of  the  Sta¬ 
dium  is  admired  bv  all. 
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“  VEGETABLES  FOR  HOME  AND 
EXHIBITION.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
on  the  subject  of  vegetables  by  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  of  Aldenham  House  Gardens, 
Elstree,  who  is  well  known  all  over  the 
country  as  a  champion  grower  and  exhibi¬ 
tor  of  vegetables.  Such  master  growers 
are  liable  to  overlook  vegetables  for  home 
use  and  give  attention  solely  to  those 
required  for  exhibition.  Mr.  Beckett  has 
kept  his  eye  open  for  both  these  purposes, 
and,  indeed,  good  vegetables  for  the  home 
are  more  often  a  requisite  than  vegetables 
for  exhibition.  In  most  cases  vegetables 
grown  for  exhibtion  would  also  be  suitable 
for  the  kitchen  table.  But,  for  a  whole¬ 
some  article  in  abundance,  less  attention 
is  really  necessary  for  raising  good  table 
vegetables  than  for  exhibition,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  largely  a  question  of  selection,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  those  specimens  which 
are  grown  to  an  abnormal  size  like  Onions 
and  Peas,  which  require  a  greater  area  of 
ground  for  a  smaller  amount  of  produce. 

Common,  as  well  as  less  common,  or 
even  rare  varieties  of  vegetables  are  in¬ 
cluded,  and  all  are  arranged  alphabetic- 
ally.  His  method  of  treatment  may  be 
gleaned  by  reference  to  the  chapter  on 
Asparagus.  He  first  discusses  what  is 
known  of  the  History  of  Asparagus  as  a 
cultivated  plant,  and  the  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  by  some  people  as  to  its  being  diffi¬ 
cult  of  cultivation  or  otherwise.  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  instructions  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  an  Asparagus  bed  and  where 
the  soil  is  naturally  unsuitable  it  is,  of 
course,  to  be  replaced  by  more  suitable 
material.  This  is  followed  by  an  article 
on  the  forcing  of  Asparagus.  None  of 
these  operations  are  difficult  when  carried 
out  as  here  indicated. 

Numerous  illustrations  reproduced 
from  photographs  show  what  vegetables 


should  be  like  when  grown  to  perfection 
or  as  they  should  be.  The  exhibitor  is 
also  helped  by  illustrations  that  show 
various  dishes  arranged  in  one  compre¬ 
hensive  group  or  exhibit.  We  can,  there¬ 
fore,  thoroughly  recommend  the  book 
either  to  those  commencing  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  or  to  those  who  wish  to 


The  different  varieties  of  greenhouse 
Yuccas  are  slow  growers,  with  more  than 
ordinary  persistent  leaves  that  will  keep 
in  a  healthy  state  for  a  number  of  years ; 
the  leaves  as  they  gain  age  droop  grace¬ 
fully,  a  condition  that  adds  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  plant.  In  conserva¬ 
tories,  which  are  deficient  in  light  (which 
is  often  the  case  when  they  are  attached 
to  mansions),  Yuccas  are  particularly  use¬ 
ful,  owing  to  their  thriving  with  a  less 
amount  of  light  than  many  things  require. 
Not  but  that  Yuccas  like  light,  especially 
during  the  summer  when  making  their 
growth,  but  through  their  ability  to  bear 
indifferent  treatment,  they  grow  where 
most  plants  would  fail.  On  account, 
also,  of  their  robust  constitution  and 
beautiful  markings,  they  are  well  adapted 
for  window  plants. 

Yuccas  require  to  have  their  pots  well 
drained,  and  to  be  potted  in  rich  loam, 
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glean  some  idea  of  the  best  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  these  things  for  the  exhibitioi 
table.  The  book  is  published  by  Messrs 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  anc 
Co.,  Ltd.,  4,  Stationer's  Hall  Court,  Lon 
don,  E.C.  The  book  runs  to  390  pp.,  ex 
elusive  of  a  good  index,  and  is  sold  a 
5s.  with  postage  extra. 


with  an  addition  of  sand.  They  are  in 
creased  by  suckers  and  by  cuttings;  th 
suckers,  which  do  not  appear  until  th 
plants  get  strong,  spring  from  a  little  be 
low  the  collar,  in  the  shape  of  thick 
fleshy  tubers  that  grow  very  slowly.  1 
they  are  cut  away  from  the  plants  whe 
they  are  three  inches  in  length,  potte 
and  put  in  moderate  warmth,  they  wi] 
emit  roots  and  form  leaves.  It  is  be; 
to  keep  them  in  a  growing  temperatui 
for  a  few  years,  otherwise  the  progre: 
made  will  be  slow. 

When  the  plants  get  old  and  have 
considerable  length  of  bare,  leafless  sten 
their  heads  may  be  severed  from  the  ol 
stems  and  treated  as  cuttings ;  they  wi 
soon  form  roots  and  make  large,  ham 
some  specimens.  During  the  time  tt 
tops  are  rooting,  they  must  be  ke] 
closely  shaded,  and  the  air  not  allowe 
to  get  dry,  otherwise  the  lower  leaves  wi 
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perish  before  roots  are  present  to  support 
the  plants,  in  which  case  their  appear¬ 
ance  will  be  spoiled. 

The  old  stems  may  also  be  cut  into 
pieces  about  i|  inches  long,  as  there  is  a 
dormant  eye  at  the  joint  where  each  leaf 
has  sprung  from;  these  will  make  roots 
and  form  a  stem.  The  pieces  may  be 
placed  in  seed-pans,  well  drained,  and 
about  half  filled  with  sifted  loam  and 
sand,  the  top  being  all  sand.  Insert 
them  half  their  depth,  and  place  them  m 
a  warm  stove.  When  the  tops  have  a  few 
leaves  each,  move  them  singly  into  four- 
inch  pots,  and  keep  them  in  heat  for  an¬ 
other  year,  for  it  not  pushed  on  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  temperature,  the  plants  are  a  long 
time  before  they  make  much  headway. 
All  that  is  further  required  is  to  give 
more  pot  room  as  the  plants  increase  in 
size.  When  once  established,  manure 
water  may  be  given  frequently  during  the 
growing  season. 

The  most  useful  kinds  to  grow  are 
Yucca  aloifolia,  Y.a.  variegata,  Y.  quad- 
ricolor,  \.q.  Stokesii,  and  Y.  recurvi- 

f0l,a'  J.  M.  S. 

Earnock  Gardens,  Hamilton. 
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Seed  Sowing 


And  How  to  ...  . 

Circumvent  the  Birds. 

No  doubt  most  readers  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  have  suffered  from  the 
depredations  of  birds,  especially,  perhaps, 
those  with  suburban  or  town  gardens 
where  the  lawn  is  not  quite  so  perennial 
as  one  would  wish,  and  where,  at  least,  an 
annual  renovation  seems  to  be  necessary 
about  this  time  of  the  year.  Many  hints 
from  time  to  time  have  been  given  as  to 
protective  coatings  to  be  applied  to  seeds 
to  render  them  distasteful  to  birds,  and 
the  result  of  a  few  experiments  as  to  the 
best  method  may  just  now  be  welcome. 

For  some  years  I  used  to  slightly 
moisten  the  seeds  with  water  and  spiead 
them  out  on  a  newspaper  with  a  bone  or 
wooden  paper  knife  or  spatula,  and  then 
when  just  damp,  but  not  wet,  dust  over 
them  some  powdered  red  lead  previously 
rubbed  together  in  a  mortar  with  pow¬ 
dered  gum  arabic  or  dextrine  mixing  and 
separating  the  seeds  thoroughly  after¬ 
wards.  This  method  answers  in  dry 
weather,  but  the  coating  is  easily  re¬ 
moved,  of  course,  by  a  shower  of  rain. 

This  season  being  a  rather  wet  one,  I 
have  discovered  a  more  successful  method. 
Place  the  seeds  in  a  basin  and  pour  a 
small  quantity  of  linseed  oil  on  them, 
leavening  the  whole  mass  with,  a  paper- 
knife,  so  that  every  seed  is  moistened ; 
then  add  powdered  red  lead  only,  mix 
until  every  seed  is  coated,  and  spread  out 
on  paper  until  dry. 

This,  of  course,  forms  a  slightly  water¬ 
proof  coating,  which  will  stand  a  little 
rain,  and  it  is  surprising  how  the  news  of 
the  slight  stomachic  discomfort  caused  by 
jthe  red  lead  is  spread  amongst  the  birds. 
It  is  particularly  good  for  grass  seed  or 
janv  other  favourite,  such  as  the  Radish, 

|  and  one’s  confidence  in  the  germinating 
j  power  of  the  seed,  which  had  perhaps  been 
(severely  shaken  by  previous  failures,  is 
;soon  restored. 

A.  Brooker. 


A  plesh-Goloured  Water  Ltily 


(Nymphaea  colossea). 


The  flowers  of  the  above  Water  Lily 
are  of  large  size,  with  very  numerous 
broad  and  pointed  petals.  These  are  of 
a  pleasing,  delicate  flesh  colour.  The 
leaves  of  this  garden  variety  are  broad 
and  of  a  deep  metallic  green. 

There  is  no  more  suitable  time  for  the 
planting  of  Water  Lilies  than  the  month 
of  May,  because  they  are  then  commenc¬ 
ing  to  make  their  growth,  and  soon  get 
established  in  their  fresh  quarters.  Just 
how  they  should  be  planted  depends  upon 


would  thereby  be  obtained,  as  some  of 
the  Lilies  would  be  more  or  less  shaded 
during  certain  periods  of  the  day  by  the 
tub  on  the  top.  The  plan  is  to  partly  fill 
the  tub  with  good  loam  and  then  plant 
the  Lilies,  or  merely  submerge  them  in 
it  during  May  or  June,  when  they  soon 
take  root  and  become  established.  Our 
illustration  shows  a  single  bloom  in  its 
natural  position  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is,  of  course,  very  much  re¬ 
duced  in  size. 


Nymphaea  colossea. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


the  convenience  of  the  cultivator.  It  is 
not  everyone  who  has  the  convenience  of 
a  pond  or  specially-built  tank  in  which 
to  grow  them.  In  some  instances  the 
garden  is  so  small  as  to  preclude  the  idea 
of  a  pond  or  tank.  Nevertheless,  Water 
Lilies  may  be  grown  in  the  smallest  gar¬ 
dens  if  the  aspect  is  exposed  to  the  south, 
which  is  favourable  to  the  development  of 
the  flowers. 

Strong  barrels  are  usually  obtainable 
locally,  and  at  the  present  day,  paraffin 
casks  'are  usually  the  most  plentiful,  and 
can  be  converted  into  a  miniature  water 
basin  by  cutting  it  in  half  and  using  both 
ends  as  a  tub  for  Water  Lilies.  The  in¬ 
terior  should,  of  course,  first  be  burned  out 
to  get  rid  of  the  oil  and  then  well 
scrubbed,  after  which  they  may  be  let 
more  or  less  deeply  into  the  ground  if  the 
cultivator  objects  to  the  appearance  of  the 
tubs. 

More  recently,  however,  a  number  of 
these  tubs  have  been  used  one  elevated 
above  another,  while  trailing  plants  are 
allowed  to  hang  over  the  sides.  For  in¬ 
stance,  three  of  the  tubs  could  be  partly 
let  in  the  ground  and  a  fourth  one  stood 
on  the  edges  of  the  three  others  just  where 
thev  come  in  contact.  Different  aspects 
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Gloxinias. 


Charming 
Greenhouse  Plants. 


These  easily-grown  plants  have  been  so 
greatly  improved  of  late  that  an  amateur 
with  a  heated  greenhouse  can  grow  them. 
Although  a  native  of  tropical  America 
they  can  be  grown  to  perfection  without 
subjecting  them  to  a  very  high  tempera¬ 
ture. 

First  of  all  procure  a  packet  of  seed 
from  a  good,  reliable  firm.  Then  get  a 
pan  or  box  prepared  by  being  well 
drained  and  having  a  little  rough  ma¬ 
terial  over  the  drainage.  Fill  this  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  a  compost 
of  equal  parts  of  sand,  peat,  and  good 
leaf  mould  passed  through  a  i  in.  sieve. 
Mix  this  thoroughly,  press  down  the 
whole,  water  with  a  fine  rose,  and  allow  it 
to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  sow 
the  seed,  exercising  great  care  as  the  seed 
is  very  minute.  Cover  the  seed  very  spar¬ 
ingly  with  the  same  mixture  passed 
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through  a  hair  sieve,  and  place  over  the 
box  or  pan  a  square  of  glass,  and  over 
that  a  sheet  of  brown  paper.  Place  in  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees  if  possible,  or 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  first  re¬ 
move  the  paper,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
glass,  gradually  exposing  them  to  more 
light,  but  never  to  the  sun  at  any  time. 
As  they  need  water  soak  the  pan  in  water, 
but  do  not  water  at  the  top. 

When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle  prepare  a  box  as  before,  using 
less  sand.  Get  a  blunt  stick  to  lift  them 
and  plant  them  in  the  box  in  bunches, 
shading  for  a  day  or  two  until  they  start 
again.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  touch  each 
other  lift  them  out  again,  separate  the 
bulbs  carefully,  pot  the  largest  into  3  or  4 
inch  pots  which  will  be  quite  large 
enough,  and  box  off  the  remainder,  not 
discarding  one  until  you  have  seen  it 
bloom.  Withhold  water  as  they  show 
signs  of  decay,  and  when  dried  off  store 
them  in  sand  or  dry  soil  in  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  40  degs. 

In  Feb.  shake  them  out  and  pack  them 
close  together  in  a  box,  just  covering  them 
with  any  light  soil.  Water,  and  place  in 
heat  again,  and  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  have 
made  a  growth  of  about  an  inch  long  pot 
them  off  into  their  flowering  pots,  using 
5^  inch  for  the  largest  bulbs  and  smaller 
pots  for  the  smaller  bulbs.  The  pots 
must  be  well  drained,  and  the  following 
compost  should  be  used,  namely,  equal 
parts  of  good  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould, 
a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  and  a 
little  fine. charcoal.  Place  the  bulbs  half' 
an  inch  deep  in  this,  potting  moderately 
firmly.  Place  the  pots  on  a  shelf  or  near 
the  glass  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house, 
water  sparingly  until  the  plants  get  well 
into  leaf,  and  when  the  buds  appear  weak 
liquid  may  be  applied  once  a  week. 

Points  to  remember  are :  Steep  your 
seed  pans ;  don’t  water  overhe;*d ;  water 
sparingly  in  early  stages  of  growth,  and 
never  allow  the  plants  to  become  dry; 
warm  the  soil,  pots,  etc.,  before  using; 
don't  expose  the  plants  to  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  and  avoid  cold  draughts  if  you  wish 
to  attain  success.  F.  R. 

- - 

Hugh  Low’s  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Flugh  Low  and  Co.,  of  the 
Roval  Nurseries,  Bush  Hill  Park,  have 
been  awarded  a  special  prize  and  medal 
for  their  exhibit  of  Carnations  at  the 
Ghent  Quinquennial  Flower  Show. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  was  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  May 
1  ith,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair. 
Five  new  members  were  elected  and  one 
nominated.  The  death  certificate  of  a 
late  member  was  produced,  and  a  cheque 
passed  for  the  amount  standing  to  his 
credit  in  the  books,  in  favour  of  his 
nominee.  The  amount  of  sick  pay  for 
the  past  month  was  ^25  12s.  The  amount 
of  sick  pay  to  May  in  1907  was  ^199  ns., 
and  to  the  same  time  this  year  it  was 
^154  8s.,  being  less  by  ^45  35.  Five 
chronic  sick  and  five  other  members  are 
on  the  sick  fund  at  the  present  time.  The 
annual  report  and  balance  sheet  has  been 
posted  to  all  honorary  and  benefit  mem¬ 
bers.  Any  member  not  having  received  a 
copy  will  please  notify  the  secretary. 


Most  gardeners  in  this  country  would 
readily  speak  of  these  glasses  as  bell- 
glasses.  A  cloche  is  merely  a  French 
name  for  the  same  thing,  but  gardeners 
in  France  have  made  much  more  use  of 
this  aid  to  gardening  than  the  gardeners 
of  this  country.  More  recently,  some  of 
the  up-to-date  market  gardeners  in  this 
country  have  been  using  them  largely  for 
forwarding  plants  in  the  open  at  a  time 
when  the  weather  is  usually  cold,  un- 
genial,  possibly  wet,  or  liable  to  storms 
of  snow. 

These  cloches  are  of  various  sizes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  they  have  got  to  shelter. 


Fig.  1. — A  useful  form  of  cloche  for  raising 
seeds  and  striking  cuttings. 

For  instance,  most  gardeners  desire  to  get 
Cauliflowers  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
year,  and  with  this  object  in  view  they 
sow  the  seeds  in  September  or  even  ear¬ 
lier  and  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  put  them  out  early 
in  spring.  The  weather  may  be  so  un- 
genial,  however,  that  the  plants  for  a 
time  look  as  if  they  are  growing  smaller, 
Some  have  used  hand-lights,  which  are 
rather  cumbersome,  as  cloches  take  up 
less  space  and  may  be  made  to  cover  three 


Fig.  2. — A  cloche  having  a  hole  at  the  top 
[or  the  escape  and  admission  of  air. 


Cauliflowers,  when,  of  course,  they  an 
sheltered  very  much  as  if  they  were  in  . 
frame.  They  have  the  advantage  of  ligh 
on  all  sides,  however,  and  those  who  us> 
these  cloches  can  get  Cauliflowers  mud 
in  advance  of  those  who  use  no  such  pro 
tection. 

I  here  are  many  other  purposes,  how¬ 
ever,  for  which  they  might  be  used  in  th 
garden  in  raising  early  Lettuces,  Radishe 
or  any  other  choice  vegetables  requirin 
protection  early  in  the  season.  Possibh 
those  who  grow  vegetable  Marrows  wij 
find  them  more  convenient  than  for  th 
purpose  of  raising  early  vegetables.  Fc 
instance,  vegetable  Marrows  and  ridg 
Cucumbers  require  to  be  dealt  with  muc 
in  the  same  way  as  half-hardy  annual: 
but  at  the  time  when  they  are  plante 
out  the  weather  is  very  often  unsettlec 
and  even  if  there  is  no  frost,  the  col 
winds  and  lack  of  sunshine  may  gradi 
ally  cripple  the  plants,  if  not  kill  then 
By  covering' each  plant  with  a  cloche 
will  be  benefited  and  even  encourage 
to  grow  in  the  new  quarters,  and  in  tf 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  weatht 
may  be  more  settled,  while  the  advantag 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  plants  hat 
not  been  delayed  in  their  growth  in  t: 
meantime,  but  have  made  good  advanc 

Cloches  are  also  very  valuable  for  tf 
rooting  of  cuttings.  Fig.  1  shows  tl 
usual  form  of  cloche  or  bell-glass  ust 
for  covering  such  cuttings  where  tl 
grower  has  no  propagating  case.  Fig. 
is  an  improvement  in  having  a  small  1 
on  the  top  which  may  be  taken  off  for  tl 
purpose  of  ventilation  in  certain  cas 
where  this  would  be  an  advantage.  F 
instance,  a  cloche  fully  exposed  to  su 
shine  would  be  liable  at  times  to  get  ove 
heated,  whereas  by  means  of  an  openii 
at  the  top,  ventilation  could  be  assure 
This,  in  the  open  at  least,  would  obvia 
the  necessity  of  setting  up  the  cloche  < 
a  stone  to  give  ventilation. 

- f+4 - 

British  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

The  cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Ne 
tarines  in  England  has  increased  rapid 
of  late  years.  Twenty  years  ago  the  on 
English  Peaches  to  be  obtained  we- 
those  sent  to  market  from  the  gardens 
the  nobility,  they  were,  in  fact,  their  si 
plus  growths.  Peach  and  Nectari; 
growing  is  now  an  important  branch 
British  horticulture,  and  our  Peaches  a: 
unexcelled  in  quality  by  the  products  f 
any  part  of  the  world. 

The  Canteioupe  Melon. 

Americans  are  very  fond  of  the  Can- 
loupe  Melon  and  when  visiting  Londi 
demand  it.  To  commence  dinner  in  It 
weather  with  iced  Canteioupe  is  quite  “  tf 
thing.”  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  variu 
of  Melon  for  this  special  purpose,  and  S 
pink  colour  is  pleasantly  attract!- 
F ranee  is  the  only  country  where  ie 
Canteioupe  Melon  can  be  successful 
cultivated,  all  efforts  of  producing  it  a 
perfection  in  England  or  the  Channel  - 
lands  having  proved  futile. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

/ell-cared-for  lawns  are  now  in  splendid 
dition,  and.  dt  is  necessary  to  out  them 
ularly  every  week  with  the  mowing 
rhine.  The  sharper  this  instrument  is 
t  and  the  cleaner  the  blades  the  better 
1  the  work  be  done.  Where  the  grass  is 
wing  very  strongly  it  is  a  wise  plan  to 
t  take  a  sharp  scythe  and  lightly  cut  off 
longest  blades,  then  set  the  machine 
f  an  inch  higher  than  usual  and  so  out 
grass  with  it.  Follow  this  operation  by 
lin  setting  the  machine  at  the  proper 
ght,  and  cut  the  grass  off  to  its  normal 
el,  ’passing  the  machine  over  the  lawn 
sxactly  the  opposite  direction  to  that  taken 
the  first  cutting,  and  so  avoid  leaving  a 
;imped  ”  surface, 
ling  Flower  Beds. 

I'he  work  of  bedding-out  must  now  be 
nmenced  in  earnest.  Calceolarias  planted 
■ly  in  May  will  now  be  well  established, 

1  there  wrll  not  be  as  much  riskof  losing 
an  as  when  they  are  put  out  in  J  une. 
lig.  r  shows  how  to  put  out  plants  in  a 
md  bed.  If  the  latter  be  about  7  feet 
•oss  and  filled  with  plants  in  circular 
es  the  centre  A  should  be  filled  with  one 
id  or  one  colour,  about  3  feet  in  diameter, 
en  the  lines  B,  C,  D.,  should  be  filled,  and 
ally  the  edging  E.  The  latter  should  be 
nposed  of  dwarf,  compact-growing  sub- 
ts,  forming  a  neat_  broad  hand  about  10 
•hes  wide.  In  order  to  secure  for  each 
int  ample  space  to  grow  in  the  plants 
>uld  not  appear  in  straight  lines  from  the 
-der  to  the  centre,  as  shown  by  the  dark 
es  F ;  thus  the  plants  in  line  B  will  come 
ween  those  in  line  C,  and  so  on.  The 
ne  principle  applies  when  putting  out 
i  rats  in  straight  lines.  If  the  soil  be  very 
iy  water  it  thoroughly  at  night,  then  pro- 
1  d  with  the  planting  the  following  morn- 

i'  r 

1  ses. 

.f  very  large  blooms  are  required,  disbud, 
:  aoving  the  small  side  buds  and  retaining 
'  central  ones  in  each  cluster. 

1  rbaceous  Plants. 


Fig.  /.■ — How  to  arrange  heading  -plants  in 
a  circular  bed. 


sands  of  them  are  used  every  jrear.  They 
commence  to  blossom  while  quite  young,  but 
it  is  not  wise  to  allow  the  early  buds  to 
develop.  These  should  be  removed,  then  the 
plants  will  grow  freely,  and  if  all  faded 
flowers  'be  regularly  removed  during  the 
summer  there  will  be  no  lack  of  blossom  on 
the  plants. 


Fig.  2. — A  method  of  supporting  me 
branches  of  Gooseberry  bushes  with  forked 
sticks. 


the  herbaceous  border  will  now  claim  at- 
'  tion.  Recently  planted  clumps  should  be 
'  tered  in  dry  weather,  then  the  growth  will 
j  luxuriant  and  the  flower  spikes  strong. 

lere  very  light  soil  obtains  it  is  advisable 
t  put  on  a  neat  mulch  of  half-decayed 
)  nure  and  loam  around  the  clumps.  A 
’  sdy  herbaceous  border  should  never  be 
owed  in  any  garden.  Use  the  Dutch 
;  during  a  bright,  sunny  day,  and  so  de- 
>y  the  weeds'  while  they  are  young, 
j  aggling  shoots  grow  up  from  old  her- 
1  ecus  clumps  sometimes,  and  if  left  they 
;  e  to  the  border  an  untidy  appearance. 

se  stragglers  are  generally  hoed  off  at 
t  same  time  as  the  weeds  are,  but  it  is 
ter  to  pull  them  up,  then  they  do  not  give 
i  ther  trouble, 

'  ring  Bedding  Plants. 

Vhen  these  plants  are  taken  up  from  the 
t  ver  beds'  the- best  of  them  should  be  plan- 
,  111  reserve  garden.  Polyanthuses, 

-  mroses,  Aubrietias  and  similar  plants 

-  nld  be  thus  taken  care  of. 

I  nsies  and  Violas. 

■  hese  plants  are  becoming  more  popular 
n  ever  for  bedding  purposes,  and  thou- 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Gooseberries  are  swelling  rapidly  now,  and 
the  fruit  on  tihe  pendulous-growing  varie¬ 
ties  will  soon  g'et  soiled  unless  the  lower 
branches  be  duly  propped  up.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  bushes  may  be  attended  to  in  a 
short  time  if  the  forked  sticks  be  duly  cut. 


Fig.  3. — How  to  plant  Tomatos  in  the  open 
borders. 
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The  sticks  should  vary  in  length  from  1  ft. 
to  2  ft.  so  that  branches  .growing  at  different 
heights  will  receive  support.  Fig.  2  shows 
a  Gooseberry  branch  supported  with  a  forked 
stick  similar  to  the  one  Fig.  2a. 

Syringing  Trees  on  Walls. 

The  cold  east  winds  are  not  so  tryng  now 
as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  that  the 
syringing  of  the  young  foliage  of  fruit 
trees  on  walls  should  be  general  every  week. 
In  the  absence  of  rain,  it  is  wonderful  how 
soon  the  leaves  of  these  trees  become  coated 
with  a  fine  dust,  and  as  cleanliness  is  sc* 
essential  to  the  good  health  of  the  trees,  the 
syringe,  or  garden  engine  should  be  freely 
used.  Do  not  use  water  direct  from  a  well, 
underground  tank  or  pump,  as  the  coldness 
of  the  water  from  such  sources  would  chill 
the  trees ;  but  use  water  which  has  'been  ex¬ 
posed  in  open  tanks,  or  other  vessels,  for 
many  hours. 

Watering  Wall  Trees. 

The  roots  are  now  very  active  and  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  is  becoming  dense,  and 
so  much  moisture  is  required  for  replacing 
that  lost  by  evaporation.  Examine  the  bor¬ 
der  soil,  and  if  it  be  rather  dry  give  a 
thorough  watering  over  a  space  sufficiently 
wide  to  reach  all  the  roots. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Planting  Tomatos. 

The  first  (batch  of  Tomato  plants  may  now 
be  put  out  in  'borders  at  .the  foot  of  sunny 
walls.  A  week  hence  will  be  early  enough 
for,plantin.g  them  in  the  open  quarters.  Put 
out  the  plants  at  lleast  16  ins.  apart  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  space 
for  the  due  development  of  the  leaves  with¬ 
out  overcrowding. 

Preparing  tne  Open  Borders. 

If  the  soil  is  fairly  rich,  do  not  dig  the 
ground  if  .the  latter  was  dug  early  dn  the 
spring.  Such  ground  will  now  be  settled 
down  firmly,  and  it  will  (be  just  in  the  right 
condition  for  the  plants.  Mark  out  the  plot 
so  as  to  plant  the  Tomatos  in  lines  3  ft.  apart 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  then  you  will  be  able 
to  prepare  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to 
fill  it,  allowing  a  space  of  18  ins.  from  plant 
to  plant  in  'the  rows. 

Sowing  Seeds  of  Winter  Greens. 

The  last  sowing  of  seeds  of  these  plants 
should  now  be  made.  Seeds  of  self-protect  - 
dng  Brocoli,  Kale,  Sprouting  Brocoli,  Green- 
Curled  Savoys,  and  Autumn  Giant  Cauli¬ 
flowers  being  the  mo9f  important  to  put  in. 
Celery  Trenches. 

Lose  no  time  in  getting  out  the  trenohes 
for  the  main  crop  of  'Celery.  If  the  depth 
of  good  loam  'be  not  more  than  r  ft.  or  so, 
return  some  of  the  tbp  soil  to  the  'bottom  of 
the  trench  and  put  in  plenty  of  rotted 
manure ;  the  trench,  when  prepared,  should 
only  be  6  ins.  deep. 

Salads. 

Examine  your  crops  of  these  plants  and 
make  further  sowings  of  seeds  to  keep  up 
a  constant  supply  of  tender  produce.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress  should 
be  raised  in  small  quantities,  and  frequently. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Matters  of  Moment. 

Most  plants  are  now  growing  apace  and 
ample  room  should  ‘be  allowed  each  one  to 
ensure  its  natural  growth.  All  pot  speci¬ 
mens,  more  especially  those  placed  near  the 
glass,  require  turning  round  once  every  day, 
as  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  them  to 
grow  towards  the  light,  consequent^  the 
plants  get  out  of  shape  if  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  in  one  position.  Carefully  pick  off 
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all  -dying  (blossoms  which  are  not  being  saved 
for  seed,  as  they  only  tax  the  plants  unneces¬ 
sarily  'if  permitted  to  develop- ;  even  the 
annuals  will  continue  in  flower  much  longer 
if  this  rule  is  adhered  to.  Pay  attention  to 
seedlings  and  struck  cuttings,  potting  on 
when  the  roots  protrude  through  the  ball  of 
earth,  and  if  large  specimen  plants  are  de¬ 
sired,  pinch  back  the  main  stem  to  induce 
the  growth  of  side  shoots.  Upon  no  account 
neglect  the  watering  pot,  as  during  warm 
weather  delay  in  this  respect  often  causes 
a  serious  check  to  the  plants-  from  which  some 
of  the  more  tender  subjects  take  a  long  time 
to  recover. 

Late  Gladioli. 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  planting  out 
Gladioli  into  the  beds  or  borders  to  retain 
a  few  of  the  corms  for  use  m  the  cco-1  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  after  the  frosts  have 
despoiled  the  outdoor  display.  There  are 
few  more  showy  flowers  than  these,  some  of 
the  -hybrids  being  particularly  beautiful  and 
deserving  of  the  highest  culture.  Mix  a 
oompo-st  of  rich  loam,  silver  sand  and  well- 
decayed  manure,  and  'having  filled  some  six 
or  seven-inch  pots,  insert  the  corms  singly. 
They  should  then  -be  plunged,  in  fact,  iburiied  . 
in  a  (bed  of  ashes,  or  soil  if  it  'be  free  fro-m 
inseots,  and  watered  occasionally  during  dry 
weather.  In  the  autumn  the  pots  may  be 
lifted  and  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where 
their  lovely  spikes  of  bloom  will  soon  -reward 
the  grower  for  his  trouble. 

Double  Primulas. 

Plants  of  this  u-seful  winter-flowering 
favourite  (P.  sinensis  fl.  p-leno)  should  be 
broken  up,-  and  each  portion  placed  separ¬ 
ately  and  rather  deeply  in  small  pots, 
sixties  being  a  suitable  size.  Keep  the 
young  plants  fairly  moist  and  in  a  genial 
atmosphere,  in  fact,  a  (little  bottom  heat  will 
greatly  expedite  matters.  After  a  time, 
when  they  are  well  rooted  it  will  become 
necessary  to  -shift  them  into  larger  pots,  still 
keeping  them  rather  close  till  they  are  well 
established.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
plants  will  require  -plenty  of  light  and  air 
to  ensure  a  strong  and  sturdy  growth,  and 
it  is  well  to  shade  slightly  from  the  su-n’s 
fiercest  -rays  during  the  summer. 

Treatment  of  Tomatos. 

Tomatos,  which  may  (be  fruited  either  in 
ten-inch  -pots  or  planted  out,  will  now  'be 
showing  promise  of  future  crops.  Little  or 
no  manure  should  -be  included  in  the  -pot¬ 
ting  co-mpost,  as  it  tends  to  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  Vines  at  the  expense  of  the 
fruit.  Top-dress  the  plants  with  rich  soil 
when  the  surface  roots  show,  covering  them 
thinly  each  time,  as  repeated  -dressings  or 
mulchings  are  most  -beneficial.  Pinch  out 
all  young  shoots  that  appear  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf  stalks,  and  when  in  flower  a  gentle 
-tapping  to  disperse  the  pollen  will  greatly 
assist  the  fruit  to  set,  and  mid-day  is  the 
best  time  to  carry  out  this  operation.  Judi¬ 
cious  app-licafions  of  Clay’s  Fertiliser  or 
guano  may  be  given  to  plants  when  in  bloom, 
the  doses  (being  increased  in  strength  and 
frequency  as  the  fruit  swells  and  more 
bunches  materialise. 

Lotus  pel iorhynchus. 

This  somewhat  uncommon  plant  is  both 
curious  and  beautiful,  and  many  amateurs 
like  to  combine  the  two,  fox  often  a  rare  ox 
grotesque  subject  will  win  the  notice  and 
admiration  of  some  friend  when  the  choicest 
products  of  the  stove  or  greenhouse  have 
failed  to  do  -so.  This  quaint  plant  with  its 
somewhat  formidable  name,  is  also  known 
as  the  “  Pigeon’s  Beak,”  doubtless  from  the 
curious  formation  of  its  scarlet  flowers.  It 
grows  well  in  pots  or  baskets  (for  it  is  o-f  a 
drooping  nature)  in  the  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  gentle  heat  during  the  spring. 
Once  a  stock  is  obtained  it  can  he  increased 
by  cuttings  taken  about  now,  which  will 


strike  root9  readil-y  in  small  ipo-ts  of  leaf 
mould  and  sand.  When  established,,  the 
young  plants-  require  plenty  of  ventilation 
and  thorough  drainage  is  essential,  for 
(though  -tlh|e  plants  require  abundance  of 
water,  lit  must  upon  no  account  be  allowed  to 
stagnate  around  the  roots. 

Spiraeas,  etc.,  After  Flowering. 

Early-flowering  subjects,  -such  as  Diely- 
tras -(The  Bleeding  Heart),  Spiraea  japonica, 
Solomon’s  Seal,  and  many  others  which 
have  'been  yielding  their  lovely  blossoms 
during  the  past  months,  may,  as  -the  flowers 
die  off,  Ibe  relegated  to  some  out  of  the  way 
(border,  or  corner  of  -the  kitchen  garden,  to 
recuperate,  as-  w-hen  forced  or  aided  with 
stimulants  they  are  .seldom  worth  growing 
in  -pots  for  -two  -successive  seasons,  and  it 
is  well  to  have  two  batches  for  alternate  use, 
unless  garden  space  is  -scarce,  in  which  ca-se 
it  As  -better  to  throw  the  old_plants  away 
and  -purchase  a  fresh  supply5-  of  dormant 
roots  each  autumn.  It  does  not  seem  to  'be 
generally  known  amongst  amateurs  what  a 
-really  fine  pot  plant  for  early  use  the  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal  (Polygomatum  multiflorum)  is, 
and  I  should  advise  -all  who  have  not  tried 
it  -to  make  a  note  for  next  season’s  use. 

Calceolarias  from  Seed. 

A  'batch  of  seed  sown  -now  will  provide  a 
supply  of  useful  plants  by  the  end  of  the 
summer.  Sow  in  pans  of  light  sandy  soil 
which  has  -been  -previously  moistened  and 
levelled.  .Scatter  the  seed  evenly  and  thinly, 
and  cover  very  lightly  with  fine  sand. 
Place,  a  sheet  of  shaded  glass  over  the  pan 
till  the  seedlings  appear,  when  it  can  be 
gradually  removed,  and  the  plants,  when 
large  enough,  pricked  out  into  boxes  of  the 
same  soil,  afterwards  shifting  singly  into 
three-inch  pots.  Continue  potting  on  till 
they  a-re  in  five-inch  pots,  in  which  they  can 
he  -safely  wintered. 

G.  A.  F.  • 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cymbidiums. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  select  subjects 
for  weekly  notes  on  Orchids  for  amateurs, 
especially  is  this  the  case  when  one  knows 
that  in  most  cases  the  facilities  which  many 
amateurs  possess,  for  the  cultivation  of  Or¬ 
chids  are  of  a  more  or  less  limited  nature ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  this  note, 
we  have  a  subject  -that  will  lend  itself  to 
successful  cultivation  under  varied  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  Cymbidiums  are  thus  a  class 
of  plants  that  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
readers  for  who-m  this  column  is  set  apart. 
C.  lo-wianum  has  considerable  variations, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  and  desirable 
among  the  species.  We  find  plants  culti¬ 
vated  under  practically  all  kinds  of  treat¬ 
ment,  from  the  warm  plant  stove  to  the  cool 
O-dorutoglossum  house.  Although  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  as  an  intermediate  house 
Orchid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
and  some  of  the  other  species  and  hybrids 
are  better  suited  when  grown  with  the  cool- 
house  Orchids. 

The  Best  Cymbidium  for  Amateurs. 

C.  lowianu-m  is  a  -s-pTing-flowering  plant, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  all  the 
Orchid  species,  the  flowers  lasting  from  two 
-to  three  months  .in  perfection  after  they  have 
become  expanded.  They  axe  exceedingly 
useful  for  exhibition  or  -house  decoration 
purposes,  and  they  are  exceedingly  durable 
when  used  as  cut  flower-s.  Repotting  should 
not  be  done  more  frequently  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  for  when  disturbed  fox  re¬ 
potting  p-urpo-ses  the  plants  often  suffer  and 
take  some  time  in  acquiring  their  normal 
vigour.  Any  dead  matter  about  the  base  of 
the  plants  and  decaying  surface  material 
should  be  carefully  removed  annually,  and 
the  latter  made  good  with  fresh  compost. 


Where  repotting  is  required,  the  best  th¬ 
is  when  the  new  roots  make  their  app« 
ance  at  the  base  of  the  recently  developed 
developing  growth.  The  roots  of  healt 
plants  are  usually  thickly  massed  togetb, 
and  considerable  care  is  necessary  wh. 
turning  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  for  is 
purpose  of  repotting,  or  considerable  dama; 
will  be  caused  to  the  roots  that  may- has 
become  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  pc. 
After  removing  them  from  the  pots,  ca- 
fully  pick  or  shake  out  any  potting  cc- 
posit.  When  this  has  been  done,  carefu; 
cut  away  any  dead  roots,  and  remove  usel ; 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  base  of  the  oths 
should  be  examined  for  scale  and  other  - 
sect  pests.  Being  robust  rooting  plar, 
liberal  root  room  is  necessary,  so  that  1 
selecting  suitable  pots,  the  size  of  the  sp<. 
men  must  govern  the  pot  suitable  for  5 
plants.  The  pots  should  be  filled  to  c-- 
third  their  depth  with  clean  crocks. 
Compost. 

The  potting  compost  we  find  suitable  s 
about  equal  portions  of  turfy  loam  ;1 
fibrous  peat  intermixed  with  chopped  sph  - 
num  moss.  Sufficient  coarse  sand  or  finy 
broken  crocks  should  be  added,  to  rent 
the  compost  porous.  The  soil  should  e 
made  moderately  firm  about  the  base  of  e 
plants,  and  slightly  mounting  to  the  cen 
When  repotting  is  completed,  water  vh 
rain  water,  wetting  the  compost  throui. 
Shade  from  bright  light  until  the  new  :-  - 
have  become  established  in  the  compost.  ;i 
keep  the  atmosphere  moist  about  the  pla  -.. 
syringing  overhead  in  bright  weather  t  ! 
be  found  beneficial  in  hot  weather. 

Other  Good  Cymbidiums. 

OtheT  suitable  species  are  -C.  eburneum. . 
giiganteum,  C.  g-randiflorum,  C.  tracyanw 
and  C.  cyperifolium.  There  are  runners 
hybrids  and  supposed  natural  hybrids  ?- 
rived  from  the  intercrossing  of  the  ab?. 
which  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  ai 
teurs’  attention,  and  as  bot-h  the  above-oi- 
tion-ed  species  and  the  hybrids  flower  dung 
-the  winter,  spring,  and  summer  months,  by 
provide  a  succession  of  flowers  for  a  a 
siderable  period. 

H.  J.  Chapma 
- - 

Arsenic  in  Horticulture. 

Lecturing  before  the  members  of  te 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  on  May  4- 
on  the  use  of  arsenic  in  horticulture,  r. 
J.  Rutherford  Hill  said  he  had  rece  ly 
been  consulted  to  explain  the  deatlot 
some  domestic  fowls  on  an  estate  in  ie 
South  of  Scotland.  Inquiry  showed  at 
eight  months  ago  the  pathways  freque:;d 
by  the  fowls  had  been  treated  with  ann¬ 
eal  weed-killer,  containing  white  arsdc 
and  caustic  soda  in  equal  proportiis. 
The  rains  had  washed  away  all  the  s la, 
but  chemical  analysis  showed  that  he 
'arsenic  had  been  retained  in  dangeus 
quantity  in  the  soil,  and  this  accou  ed 
for  the  death  of  the  fowls.  Several  sai- 
lar  cases  had  been  reported  from  c>er 
parts  of  the  country.  Notwithstan  ng 
the  presence  of  arsenic  in  dangerous  qm- 
tity  in  the  soil,  the  ground  was  non  at 
the  end  of  eight  months,  more  or 
covered  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  wok- 
on  which  the  arsenic  appeared  to  havno 
deleterious  effect.  He  advocated  the  in¬ 
hibition  of  the  use  of  arsenic  by  lega¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  Poisoned  Grain  n- 
..Poisoned  Flesh  Acts  of  1863  and  G 
The  use  of  arsenic  in  agriculture  m 
France  had  caused  the  medical  plo¬ 
sion  to  issue  a  warning  as  to  its  dan:*5- 
Mr.  Peter  Fenton,  Glasgow,  subm 
some  interesting  botanical  exhibits. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
Vorld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may , 
■over  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
Jiould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
>ne  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
,f  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
'he  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
Prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
Irawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
'he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2880.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Orchid. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
enclosed  flower  and  what  treatment  it  re¬ 
quires?  A  friend  gave  me  two  pots  of 
bulbs  two  years  ago  and  her’s  flower  most 
profusely,  .but  mine  have  shown  no  signs 
of  any  flowers.  (M.  Edwards,  Derby.) 

The  pseudo-builib  you  send  is  that  of 
Coelogyne  cristata,  an  Orchid  that  requires 
practically  intermediate  house  treatment. 
The  pseudo-bulb  was  rather  small  to  flower 
and  you  must  get  the  plants  to  make  vigorous 
growth  during  the  summer.  Syringe  the 
plants  twice  a  day  and  when  growth  com¬ 
mences  gradually  increase  the  amount  of 
water.  At  the  same  time  the  temperature  at 
night  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  60  degs.  or 
even  higher.  This  will  not  be  difficult  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  summer  time.  Shade  lightly 
during  the  warmest  period  of  the  day,  but 
otherwise  let  the  plants  have  all  the  light 
possible.  Towards  autumn  gradually  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  water  given  till  the 
plants  are  decidedly  at  rest.  After  that 
only  sufficient  water  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling  until 
the  plants  show  signs  of  flowering,  which 
they  should  do  some  time  from  March  on¬ 
wards  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  at 
which  you  keep  them.  It  would  be  well  to 
keep  the  night  temperature  during  the  win¬ 
ter,,  but  especially  after  the  New  Year, 
labout  50  degs.,  with  a  rise  of  5  degs.  to  10 
degs.  by  day  with  sunshine.  You  do  not 
tell  us  anything  about  the  conditions  under 
which  you  keep  it,  but  if  you  have  a  house 
in  which  you  can  maintain  the  above  tem¬ 
peratures  at  the  different  seasons  we  should 
think  you  would  have  no  difficulty.  The 
foliage  should  not  be  wetted  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  plants  are  at  rest, 
otherwise  the  leaves  will  get  spotted  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  temperature  is  rather  low. 

2881.  Malmaison  Losing  Leaves. 

Some  of  my  Malmaisons  are  losing  their 
leaves  badly  in  the  greenhouse,  though  I 
have  watered  them  carefully.  They  only 
■  get  sun  up  to  eleven  o’olock,  and  it  cannot 
be  due  to  too  much  sunshine.  They  are 
not  rusted  in  any  way.  Hoping  you  can 
give  me  some  solution.  (F.  M.  W.,  Wilts.) 

It  would  seem  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  lack 
of  direct  sunlight  during  the  dull  days  of 
winter.  Carnations  are  plants  that  like 
a  deal  of  exposure,  which  hardens  the  fo¬ 
liage,  gives  it  durability  and  makes  the 
plant  healthy  and  robust.  The  plants  may 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
■flat  or  on  a  declivity ,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


have  been  stood  too  far  away  from  the  glass 
or  more  likely  too  much  shaded  by  other 
plants.  In  houses-  of  mixed  subjects  with 
broad  leaves  Carnations  scarcely  get  their 
proper  share  of  light.  At  the  same  time  the 
house  may  have  -been  too  little  ventilated 
with  the  object  of  keeping  up  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  After  }rour  plants  finish  flowering  the 
best  way  would  be  to  layer  the  shoots  in  -the 
soil  of  a  frame  or  else  out  of  doors.  As 
soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  pot  them  up 
and  stand  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  out  of 
doors  till  the  -rains  of  autumn  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  -them  inside.  Then  stand  them 
close  to  the  glass-  where  they  will.  get  all 
the  flight  possible  and  give  ventilation  dur¬ 
ing  mild  weather  in  winter. 

2882.  Rose  Leaves  Dropping  in  Green¬ 
house. 

Since  the  hot  weather  .commenced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  my  Rose  -trees  are  dropping  their 
leaves  badly.  Some  time  ago  they  had  green 
fly  on  them,  and  I  syringed  them  with 
quassia  extract.  Do  you  think  this  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  if  so,  what 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?  They  seem 
to  be  healthy  otherwise  and  showing  flower 
buds.  The  house  is  unheated.  Would  it  be 
safe  to  give  them  liquid  manure?  (T.  Wel- 
stead,  Surrey.) 

The  lower  leaves  of  Roses  under  glass  do 
drop  early,  especially  those  produced  when 
the  light  is  bad.  It  is  just  possible  that 
you  have  kept  the  house  rather  close  in  win¬ 
ter  or  earily  spring  with  the  object  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  Roses  to  -grow.  This  would 
have  the  effect,  but  the  leaves  produced  under 
those  conditions  are  always  more  tender  or 
thinner  than  those  -produced  under  better 
conditions  of  light.  You  need  not  be 
alarmed,  therefore,  at  the  dropping  of  the 
early  leaves.  Give  abundance  of  ventila¬ 
tion  and  keep  the  house  cool  during  the  day. 
With  sunshine  they  will  continue  to  advance 
and  the  leaves  and  flowers  will  be  more 
durable  When  produced  under  cool  condi¬ 
tions.  The  quassia  extract  is  not  likely  to 
have  injured,  the  leaves.  Weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  given  twice  a  week  until  the 
blooms  commence  to  open. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

2883.  Potting  Auriculas. 

If  you  could  give  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  Auricula  in  your  valuable  paper  it 
would  be  -much  appreciated.  (T.  H.  Hurt, 
Birmingham.) 

Re-potting  is  best  done  soon  after  the 


flowers  are  over  in  May  or  J  une.  Fox  show 
purposes  -the  pots  should  not  be  large,  as 
they  are  confined  to  one  crown  and  one  truss 
of  bloom.  If  merely  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,,  larger  pots  might  be  allowed,  so  that 
the  plants  could  be  allowed  to  attain  some 
size  and  -produce  numerous  trusses  of  bloom. 
In  the  case  of  very  large  specimens  half- 
pots  or  deep  pans  would  be  better  than  pots, 
which  would  be  inclined  to  become  too  deep 
if  of  large  size.  For  single  trusses  of  bloom 
the  pots  may  vary  from  3  in.  to  4^  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  according  to  the  vigour 
of  the  variety.  The  last-named  size  is  only 
used  for  the  very  strongest  growing  varie¬ 
ties.  Use  clean  pots,  or  have  them  washed 
and  dried.  The  drainage  should  be  care¬ 
fully  laid  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  effective 
throughout  the  year.  Make  up  a  compost 
of  good  fibrous  loam  three  to  four  parts 
and  one  each  of  flaky  leaf  mould  and  well 
dedayed  oow  manure,  .rub-bed  through  a 
sieve,  so  as  to  make  it  mix  equally  with  the 
compost.  Some  sand  will  also  be  necessary 
to  make  the  soil  porous.  Break  up  the  turf 
by  -hand,  and  see  that  it  contains  no  wire- 
worm  or  other  vermin.  A  sprinkling  of 
“  Vaporite,”  Kilogru-b,”  or  some  other 
preparation  of  that  nature,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  compost,  and  that  will  be  a  great 
precaution  against  these  hidden  enemies.  In 
turning  out  the  old  plants,  .remove  any 
offsets  that  may  be  -present,  and  put  them 
separately  in  small  pots.  See,  also,  whether 
the  roots  are  infested  with  woolly  aphis, 
and  have  them  brushed  off,  but  -the  above 
insecticides  in  the  soil  should  effectually 
keep  this  enemy  at  bay.  Pot  -them  close  up 
to  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  make  the  soil 
quite  firm  with  -the  fingers.  Both  the  show 
and  al-pine  sections  delight  in  a  cool  situa¬ 
tion  during  the  summer  months.  Where 
there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  wall  or 
building  facing  north,  a  hedge  with  the 
same  conditions  will  answer,  In  other  cases 
the  frames  may  be  turned  round  to  face  the 
north.  -  Keep  the  lights  closed  until  the 
plants  are  established,  after  which  the  sashes 
may  be  drawn  off  and  left  rising  above  the 
frames,  and  -that,  with  their  ends,  will  de¬ 
flect  the  light  of  the  sun  during  the  warmer 
period  of  the  day.  Careful  watering  is 
necessary  f-rom  the  time  of  potting  -till  they 
commence  to  make  good  growth  late  in  the 
season.  In  the  meantime,  give  just  sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist  and 
prevent  flagging.  Weeds  that  may  come  up 
in  the  pots  should  be  removed  wh-ile  quite 
small. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2884.  Plants  tor  Exhibition. 

I  want,  to  try  my  hand  at  growing  plants 
in  windows  for  exhibition  -purposes,  if  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  mention  a  few  that 
could  be  grown  in  s-unny  windows.  I  do 
not  want  foliage  plants,  "but  flowering  ones 
not  too  difficult  to  grow.  (J.  C.  Raymond, 
Yorks.) 

Plants  that  could  be  easily  grown  in  a 
window  would  include  the  common  Hydran¬ 
gea.  Most  of  the  Fuchsias  would  succeed, 
but  some  flower  much  more  freely  than 
others,  and  -they  would  gave  the  most  satis¬ 
faction.  We  refer  to  such  varieties  a-s  Rose 
of  Castile,  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Ballet  Girl. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  both  single  and  semi- 
double,  are  nearly  always  -grown  in  win¬ 
dows  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  Some 
of  the  large  flowering  semi-double  ones  are 
very  effective.  Ot-her  good 'window  plants 
are  Musk,  Begonia  weltoniensis  and  Scar¬ 
borough  Lily  (Vallofa  purpurea).  During 
the  summer  single  Petunias  would  succeed 
in  sunny  windows.  Possibly,  also,  you  could 
manage  tuberous  Begonias  with  a  little  care. 

2885.  Plants  for  Window  Culture. 

What  kind  of  flowering  plants  would  be 
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best  to  grow  in  a  sunny  window  ?  (A.  G. 

Bond,  Sussex.) 

Standard  blowers  for  a  window  are  single 
and  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuohsias, 
Musk,  Begonia  Dreggei,  B.  evansiana,  B. 
weltoniensis.  Hydrangeas,  Campanula  iso- 
p'hyifla,  C.i.  alba,  and  several  others  of  the 
dwarf  growing  kinds,  if  you  have  a  fancy 
for  them.  See  also  the  previous  answer. 

2886.  Propagation  and  Culture  of 
Hydrangea. 

I  have  purchased  a  Hydrangea,  which  I 
think  has  finished  blooming,  as  there  are  uo 
more  flower  buds.  It  is  watered  three  times 
a  week  in  a  pail  of  water  for  an  hour. 
Kindly  give  me  full  particulars  as  to  how 
I  could  best  cultivate  and  propagate  fresh 
ones.  (S.  T.  Sanders,  Essex.) 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  next  month 
the  young  .shoots  should  be  fairly  firm  at 
the  base,  and  if  so,  you  could  -take  off  cut¬ 
tings  about  3  in.  long,  making  sure  that  the 
base  is  getting  fairly  firm,  even  if  you 
require  to  take  off  another  inch  of  wood. 
Make  up  a  compost  of  iloam,,  deaf  mould  and 
sand  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  this 
should  constitute  a  light  soil  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  cuttings  from  damping.  For  a 
time  the  leaves  may  be  liable  to  flag,  but 
you  should  cover  the  pot  with  a  .bell-glass, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  moisture  and  encourage 
rooting  by  keeping  the  air  close  and  moist. 
After  the  leaves  have  ceased  to  droop  you 
could  let  it  have  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine 
in  the  window  or  greenhouse  or  cold  frame, 
and  that  will  encourage  rooting  more 
quickly.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  difficult  to  root 
Hydrangeas.  The  principal  points  are  to 
keep  them  close  and  moist,  yet  to  avoid 
damping  by  using  suitably  firm  cuttings  to 
begin  with.  As  soon  as  roots  have  been 
formed  the  cuttings  will  commence  to  grow. 
You  dan  then  gradually  give  more  air, 
finally  removing  the  bell-glass*  altogether. 
Possibly  a  safer  way  for  you  would  be  to 
use  a  small  thumb  pot  for  each  cutting. 
Then,  when  accustomed,  without  the  bell- 
glass  after  rooting,  a  shift  into  a  larger 
&ize  -pot  would  encourage  them  to  make 
growth.  This  you  should  do  all  through  the 
season,  and  next  year  they  should  be  nice 
little  plants,  with  a  single  truss  of  bloom. 
A  5-inch  pot  would  be  large  enough  to  flower 
them  in,  and  when  this  size  is  filled  with 
roots  give  weak  liquid  manure  up  to  the 
end  of  September. 


FERNS. 

2887.  Fern  Stems  with  Black  Fringe. 

In  a  shady  comer  of  my  .garden  I  have 
planted  some  Ferns,  and  some  are  opening 
just  green  stems  with  a  black  or  dark-brown 
fringe,  instead  of  the  gracefully  green 
fronds.  The  soil  is  clay  and  heavy,  and  I 
put  some  ashes  in  early  in  the  year  to  lighten 
the  soil,  and  also  soot  for  the  benefit  of  the 
slugs,  but  do  not  think  this  can  be  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  trouble,  as  they  are  not  all 
unhealthy.  I  enclose  a  specimen  stem,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
the  trouble  and  advice  as  to  the  remedy. 
(S.  H.  G.,  Surrey.) 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  Fern 
frond  you  sent  us,  as  it  is  merely  the  nature 
of  the  species  to  commence  in  this  way.  It  is 
the  broad  Buckler  Shield  Fern  (Lastrea  di- 
latajta),  which  has  its  .stems  covered  more 
or  less  with  brown  scales  all  through  the 
season,  and  in  the  spring  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  simply  because  they  completely 
hide  the  green  portions.  These  will  come 
later  on.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  Male 
Fern  covered  with  orange  scales,  and  these 
are  very  handsome  in  the  early  stages.  Those 
of  your  Ferns  which  are  pushing  uo  green 
stems  at  the  present  time  would  be  .different 
from  the  one  you  sent  us.  You  will  have 
to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  British  Ferns. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2888.  Plants  for  a  Shady  Garden. 

Please  let  me  know  what  flowers  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  in  a  shady  garden  over¬ 
hung  by  Liinie  trees.  I  want  common  flowers 
that  would  make  a  display  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Last  year  I  had  Geraniums, 
which  grew  well,  .but  showed  a  poor  lot  of 
flowers.  (S.  Adams,  Kent.) 

Good  bedding  plants  that  could  grow 
there,  if  .the  soil  is  kept  fairly  moist,  are 
dark  and  light  Fuohsias,  Calceolaria  Golden 
Gem,  Antirrhinums*,  Pentstemons  and  single 
Petunias.  Most  likely  your  soil  is  inclined 
to  be  dry  owing  to  the  trees  throwing  off  the 
rain,  and  if  so,  the  Petunias  and  Antirr¬ 
hinums  woulld  be  mo-re  likely  to  succeed 
than  the  others  mentioned.  You  should  en¬ 
deavour,  however,  to  keep  the  soil  moist, 
and  alii  of  them  would  give  a  fair  return, 
unless*  the  trees  or  their  branches  are  too 
low  down  upon  the  soil.  In  that  case  it 
would  be  well  to  get  low-growing  perennial 
plants  .suitable  for  shady  and  dry  situa¬ 
tions. 

2889.  Treatment  of  Anemones. 

I  have  some  Anemones  that  have  been 
pricked  out  in  boxes,  and  would  like  to 
Know  if  they  require  any  manure,  and  the 
best  time  to  plant  them  out.  They  have  .been 
raised  from  seeds  and  are  described  as  a 
good  kind.  Do  they  come  true  from  seed? 
(T.  Sinclair,  Co-.  Dublin.) 

The  best  plan  is  to  dig  the  ground  and 
manure  it  some  weeks  in  advance,  if  it  was 
not  properly  prepared  in  winter.  The 
*manure  should  be  pretty  well  decayed  before 
the  Anemones  are  planted  out.  You  should 
select  a  time  when  the  ground  is  moist,  say, 
in  Augusft  or  September  for  preference. 
Plant  them  out  firmly  about  9  in.  apart  and 
10  in.  or  12  in.  from  line  to  line,  if  they 
are  strong  plants.  Anemones  can  hardily  be 
said  to  come  true  from  seed,  but  very  likely 
the  seeds  you  had  were  mixed,  being  col¬ 
lected  promiscuously  from  a  strain  of  Ane¬ 
mones.  If  this  strain  was  a  good  one,  you 
may  expect  a  number  of  very  good  colour 
varieties.  There  is  no  necessity  for  them 
■being  all  alike  as  variety  is  interesting  in  a 
collection  of  Anemones  raised  from  seeds. 

2890.  Wallflowers  Suddenly  Flagging*. 

I  have  a  border  of  Wallflowers  that  have 
been  flowering  splendidly  for  some  weeks, 
but  some  of  them  suddenly  flagged  without 
any  cause  as  far  as  I  can  see.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  dry  at  the  roots,  as  I  gave  them 
water,  and  it  has  made  no  difference  to  them. 
Would  you  kindly  say  what  is  the  matter 
with  them?  (F.  M.  W.,  Wilts*.) 

Wie  should  .suspect  there  is  something 
wrong  at  the  roots,  and  if  ,so„  very  likely  it 
is  clubbing  or  Anbury,  such  as  occurs  in 
Turnips,  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus.  Usually 
-this  shows  itself  la.ter  in  summer,  but  it 
may  be  that  the  roots  were  clubbed  last  sum¬ 
mer  while  growing  in  the  seed  bed,  or  after 
they  were  planted  out.  There  is  no  cure 
for  plants  that  have  once  become  affected 
with  the  disease,  and  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  dig  .them  up  carefully  when  they  are 
no  longer  serviceable  and  have  the  roots 
burned  or  buried  deeply,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  .spread  of  the  spores.  I-n  autumn  or 
winter  the  ground  .should  be  dressed  with 
gas  lime  or  “  Vaporite,”  so  as  to  destroy 
the  spores  in  the  .soil.  It  would  be  well 
not  to  plant  any  Wallflowers  in  the  same 
piece  of  ground  for  the  next  two  years  The 
seed  bed  is  usually  more  liable  to  be  affected 
than  any  other  part  of  the  garden,,  because 
very  often  beds  are  set  apart  for  the  raising 
of  certain  things  every  year,  and  the  eround 
gets  infested  with  the  insects  and  diseases 
of  those  plants. 

2891.  Wild  Garden  Amongst  Trees. 

1  propose  to  turn  part  of  a  copse  into  a 


wild  garden  by  cutting  down  the  under 
growth,  some  to  the  ground  and  leavin 
others  several  feet  for  Roses  and  climbers, 
have  known  of  stumps  being  killed  by  drill 
ing  holes  and  pouring  in  acid.  Is  the  pla: 
practicable,  and  what  chemical  is  best  y 
kill  the  roots  and  at  the  same  time  preserv* 
(the  wood  las  long  as  , possible  for  tth. 
climbers?  (R.  S.,  Surrey.) 

In  some  cases  we  should  endeavour  to  roo 
up  'the  plants  entirely,  at  least  where  o 
moderate  size,  but  particularly  in  the  ca&: 
of  those  kinds  that  are  liable  to  throw  111 
suckers  from  the  root.  This  would  leav 
the  ground  in  a  better  condition  for  any 
thing  you  might  plant  there.  Although  yoi 
describe  it  as  a  wild  garden,  the  plant 
there  may  be  made  to  grow  better  by  havim 
the  ground  trenched  before  planting,  as  thi 
would  give  the  roots  of  the  plants  a  mucl 
better  chance.  In  other  cases,  where  yoi 
are  merely  planting  Roses  or  other  clintbers 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  take  out  a  larg 
hole  for  each  plant  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  square 
The  beauty  of  a  wild  garden  largely  de 
pends  upon  the  vigour  and  growth  in  tb 
plants  there,  so  that  the  art  of  cultivatioi 
is  -not  misplaced  even  in  a  wild  garden,  i: 
the  case  of  planting  at  least.  The  stump 
of  frees  left  for  support  to  climbers  migh 
have  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  .poure 
into  the  holes  whiioh  you  intend  borine 
There  is  another  plan  which  we  think  w 
should  pursue  if  we  had  such  a  copse  a 
command.  We  should  leave  a  few  shoots  01 
eaqh  stump,  which  would  make  a  certaii 
amount  of  growth  every  year  and  keep  tb 
trunk  alive  for  an  indefinite  period.  On  th 
other  hand,  if  the  stumps  were  dead,  the> 
would  decay  sooner.  In  case  any  of  then 
'made  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  shoots  tha: 
desirable,  you  could  keep  them  in  subjectioi 
by  cutting  the  side  shoots  back  to  a  fev 
inches  in  summer,  just  leaving  a  few  "o: 
the  leaves  at  the  base.  In*  the  winter  tim 
these  could  be  left  or  out  back  close  to  tb 
stump,,  according  to  your  liking.  If  thest 
shoots  are  too  large  to  be  -cut  off  with  . 
knife  a  small  hatchet  or  saw  would  sooi 
give  them  sufficient  trimming.  If  only  1 
limited  number  of  stumps  were  left  in  thii 
fashion  the  work  would  resolve  itself  ink 
a  summer  and  winter  pruning,  which  wouk 
not  take  up  very  much  time,  and  in  sumrne 
the  green  branches  oould  easily  be  cut  bad 
or  shortened  with  a  knife. 

2892.  Points  of  Pinks  for  Exhibition. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  describe 
the  points  which  are  expected  in  Pinks  se 
up  for  exhibition?  (H.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

Florists’  Pinks  are  limited  to  laced  Pinks 
Good  varieties  are  those  having  perfectly 
double  flowers  with  a  sufficient  number  o: 
petals  to  fill  up  or  cover  all  points  of  tb 
flower  regularly  without  crowding  or  eon 
fusion.  The  plan  is  to  get  good  named 
varieties  that  conform  to  the  rules  of  tb 
florist,  unless  you  were  a  florist  and  raisec 
your  own  varieties.  It  takes  many  years 
-practice,  as  a  rule,  'before  anything  bettei 
can  be  obtained  than  is*  already  in  cuiltiva 
tion,  or  even  as  good.  That  is  the  reason 
■therefore,  why  we  say  that  good  named 
varieties  should  be  obtained.  In  the  firs 
place  the  petals  should  be  of  good  substanci 
and  smooth  on  the  edge — that  is,  not  fringed 
Secondly,  the  ground  in  all  cases*  shouk 
be  pure  white  and  the  lacing  well  defined 
This  lacing  may  be  pink,  red,  dark  red  01 
maroon.  The  best  varieties  should  also  havt 
a  dark  centre  with  the  llacing  united  to  it 
Thus  the  central  white  area  of  the  petal  i: 
entirely  surrounded  byr  a  band  of  colour 
Furthermore,  the  petals  should  have  a  nar 
row  lading  or  margin  of  white  outside,  the 
lacing  of  colour.  The  petals  should  b< 
longest  on  the  outside  of  the  flower,  and  tb 
inner  ones  gradually  shorter  to  the  centre 
and  alii  should  lie  flat,  to  show  the  lacing 
and  to  build  up  a  semi-gjdbular  flower. 
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iea,  again,  the  flowers  should  be  fully  de- 
loped  at  the  time  of  showing,  but  in  tiheir 
irne  of  freshness.  If  too  old,  the  petals 
>ald  be  losing  colour  and  assuming  a 
ded  appearance.  To  guard  against  this 
L  flowers  should  be  out  in  the  earl.y  morn- 
a  of  the  show,  when  still  well  filled  with 
nsture,  as  this  will  serve  to  keep  them 
es)h  until  they  have  been  judged. 

WATER  GARDEN. 

193.  Hiding:  Water  Lily  Tubs. 

I  have  some  Water  Lily  tubs  standing  on 
concrete  bottom  .that  I  cannot  let  into 
s  ground,  and  they  look  so  much  like 
ishmg  tubs  standing  about  that  I  should 
glad  if  you  could  suggest  a  means  of 
diing  them.  (T.  Clark,  Middlesex.) 

No  doubt  there  are  various  ways  of  hiding 
e  sides  of  these  Water  Lily  tubs,  but  in 
ch  case  you  will  have  to  go  to  some  little 
rnble  or  expense,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
concrete  bottom.  One  plan  would  be  to 
,t  some  boxes  made  in  sections  and  curved, 
as  to  surround  the  tubs.  These  boxes 
uld  be  filled  with  any  free-growing  flower- 
,g  plant,  .such  as,  'Pelargoniums,  small 
rchsias,  Petunias,  or  Marguerites,  whioh- 
er  you  fancy.  Another  plan  would  be  to 
did  a  double  wall  of  bnicks  round  each 
b  without  using  mortar.  You  could  then 
it  soil  inside  the  double  row  of  bricks, 
id  if  some  of  the  latter  are  left  loose  you 
uld  get  plants  to  grow  in  the  crevices  be- 
een  them  Pelargoniums  could  be  planted 
1  the  top,  and  some  such  things  as  dwarf 
asturtiums  could  be  planted  round  the 
;ges,‘  so  as  to  fall  over.  Some  of  them 
■uild  also  be  planted  in  the  crevices  be- 
reen  the  bricks  and  would  make  good 
-owth  even  in  such  situations,  thus  hid- 
g  the  bricks  as  well  as  the  tubs.  If  space 
id  convenience  permitted,  you  could  even 
ake  small  permanent  rockeries  of  soil  and 
ones,  planting  a  variety  of  subjects  which 
ould  hide  the  tubs  at  all  seasons  of  the 
ar. 

ROSES. 

394.  Rose  Shoots  Withered. 

Last  autumn  I  planted  some  Rose  trees, 
id  they  started  well  this  spring,  but  some 
the  young  shoots  have  withered  up  wiith- 
.  the  last  week.  Can  you  suggest  wthat  is 
e  matter  with  them,  as  I  am  anxious,  see- 
g  they  started  so  well  and  then  went  off? 
.ily  some  of  them  have  gone  like  this,  but 
ey  are  fine  varieties.  (P.  Simpson,  Sus- 
*•) 

Rose  leaves  are  very  tender  m  spring,  and 
your  plants  made  growth  before  the  snow- 
orm  and  frosty  nights  in  April  it  is  more 
an  probable  that  your  plants  have  been 
tosted.  This  often  occurs  in  the  case  of 
loses  already  established  in  the  ground, 
jild  weather  in  February  and  March  causes 
em  to  make  considerable  growth,  which 
ay  be  more  or  less  completely  destroyed 
ter  on,  either  in  March  or  April.  The 
me  flhoots  may  throw  other  buds  lower 
>wn,  and  if  so,  the  Roses  will  be  merely 
•mewhat  later  than-  if  they  had  not  been 
irt. 

895.  Standard  Roses  with  One  Bud. 

Some  of  my  standard  Roses  are  forming 
,ie  bud,  and  the  leaves  are  only  just  burst - 
•■g.  Should  I  remove  this  bud,  and  can  you 
11  me  why  this  is  so,  and  oblige?  (A 
onstant  Reader,  Middlesex.) 

There  are  two  reasons  why  your  standard 
oses  are  showing  only  one  flower  bud.  One 
that  the  varieties  may  be  weak  growing 
|  res  or  those  that  produce  only  one  bud  to 
shoot.  The  other  possible  reason  is  that 
rur  standards,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
'e  weaker  in  growth  than  they  should  he. 

1 ou  dc  not  mention  the  names,  so  that  we 
mnot  say  whether  it  relates  to  any  peculi- 


anity  of  the  variety  themselves.  If  you 
remove  the  buds  it  will  leave  the  Roses  a 
better  ahance  to  make  strong  growth  during 
tihe  forthcoming  season,  but  if  they  are 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the  chances  are  that  you 
may  not  get  any  more  Roses  till  autumn. 
You  would  be  able  to  get  a  better  idea  of 
what  this  is  due  to  if  you  study  the  varie¬ 
ties  so  as  to  prune  them  accordingly.  If 
the  plants  are  weaker  than  they  ought  to  be 
you  should  try  and  get  them  into  vigorous 
growth  during  the  summer  by  giving  liquid 
manure.  Sometimes  standards  flower  in  the 
way  you  mention  as  a  last  endeavour,  and 
even  after  produaing  Roses  they  may  die 
during  the  season.  They  are  peculiar  things, 
and  sometimes  the  stems  when  thick  and 
hard  produce  an  annually  declining  growth 
until  at  last  they  die.  A  great  many  stan¬ 
dard  Roses  are  short-lived  by  comparison 
with  bush  Roses.  These  are  suggestions  we 
make  so  that  you  can  think  the  matter  out 
for  yourself. 

2896.  Grass  Growing-  Close  up  to 
Roses. 

Last  year  I  planted  some  standard  Roses 
on  the  lawn,,  and  now  'the  grass  has  grown 
right  up  to  the  trees,  leaving  no  'bare  earth 
round  them.  While  the  grass  undoubtedly 
looks  micer  than  the  bare  earth,  I  notice  that 
most  gardeners  leave  a  clear  ring  of  ground 
round  each  standard.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  if  it  is  really  harmful  to  have  the  grass 
there,  and  for  what  reasons  it  would  be 
advisable  to  keep  the  ground  clear?  (S.  H. 
G.,  Surrey.) 

Keeping  a  bare  space  around  the  Rose 
trees  enables  the  grower  to  keep  the  ground 
stirred,  aerafeu,  and  also  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeding  with  manure  in  winter 
or  liquid  manure  in  summer.  The  reason 
wihy  a  bare  space  is  left  around  the  roots 
of  standard  trees  is  that  it  allows  the  growers 
to  give  their  Roses  treatment,  so  as  to  ensure 
stronger  growth  and  produce  larger  Roses. 
It  is  simply  a  part  of  tfhe  art  of  good  culti¬ 
vation:  You  can,  nevertheless,,  grow  Roses 
entirely  in  the  grass,  and  they  would  no 
doubt  look  prettier,  but  as  a  rule  they  do 
not  thrive  -with  vigour  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  It  all  depends,  however,  upon  the 
varieties,  as  we*  have  seen  some  very  old 
standards  that  had  been  in  the  same  grqund 
for  many  years  -with  grass  quite  close  up 
to  the  stems.  If  your  lawn  is  cut  with  a 
mower,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the 
machine  going  against  the  base  of  the  stem 
and  bruising  or  breaking  the  bark.  This  is 
one  strong  reason  that  we  have  against  grass 
being  allowed  to  grow  close  up  to  young 
trees  of  any  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  ground  is  slightly  hollow  round  these 
standards  you  can  still!  apply  water  libe¬ 
rally.  and  even  manure  water,  both  summer 
and  winter.  The  grass  would,  of  course, 
require  more  frequent  mowing. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2897.  Shrubby  Veronicas. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  naipe  some 
of  the  prettiest  and  hardiest  of  tihe  shrubby 
Veronicas  which  you  think  would  succeed 
here,  and  say  Whether  they  can  be  grown 
in  shade,  or  do  they  require  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion?  (T.  Sinclair,  Co-.  Dublin.) 

Some  of  the  prettiest  of  the  shrubby  or 
New  Zealand  Veronicas  are  V.  Traversii, 
V.  pingu-ifolia.  V.  salicifolia,  V.  buxifoida,, 
V.  epacridea,  V.  diosmaefolia,  V.  decussata, 
V.  Lyallii,  V.  pimelloides  and  V.  Hectori. 
Another  verv  pretty  one,  which  flowers  with 
remarkable  freedom,  is  V.  hulkeana.  which 
we  think  would  succeed  with  you  in  the 
open.  V.  Bidwillii  is  somewhat  liable  to  be 
cut  down,  but  grows  again,  and  somewhat 
resembles  a  herbaceous-  plant.  They  can  he 
grown  in  cool,  shady  positions,  probablv 
with  more  success  than  when  fully  exposed 


to  the  sun  from  early  morning  onwards. 
This,  of  course,  allows  them  to  get  more 
or  less  thawed  before  the  sun  strikes  upon 
them.  They  would  flower  more  freely,  how¬ 
ever,,  in  a  sunny  position,  because  the  wood 
would  get  better  ripened. 


VEGETABLES. 

2898.  Mint  Diseased. 

Our  Mint  is  very  much  ourled  in  the  stems 
and  looks-  diseased.  -Can  you  give  me  any 
idea  of  what  'is  the  matter  with  it,  and  what 
remedy  I  should  take.  The  stems  got  much 
curled  and  twisted  last  year,  and  seem 
worse  again  this  year.  They  are  covered 
with  small,  reddish  spots.  (F.  C.  Ransom, 
Herts. ) 

The  disease  is  the  uredo  stage  of  Puccinia 
Meniihae,  which  is  of  lairly  rrequent  occur¬ 
rence  on  Peppermint  (Mentha  piperita).  It 
is  not  a  very  rampant  disease  as  a  rule,  al¬ 
though  it  is  difficult  to  completely  eradicate 
it.  It  is  widely  spread  in  this  country,  but 
although  it  seriously  interferes  wiith  a  close 
cropping  of  the  ground  where  it  is-  grown 
in  quantity,,  the  plants  do  not  get  entirely 
killed.  By  removing  the  stems  that  are 
covered  with  the  red  spots-  and  portions 
suffering  in  the  same  way  'beneath  the  soil, 
you  can  keep  it  largely  in  check.  These 
p/ieoes  that  are  removed  should  not,  of 
course,  be  thrown  down  on.  tihe  soil,  but 
burned,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spores  from 
getting  scattered  and  spreading  to  fresh 
plants.  During  the  season,  when  you  can 
get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  healthy  young 
shoots,  you  could  take  them  off  and 
strike  them  as  cuttings  with  which  to  make 
a  new  plantation.  This  sfhou-ld  be  done  suf¬ 
ficiently  early  in  the  season  to  enable  the 
young  plants  to  get  fairly  well  established 
before  the  winter  comes,  as  the  Mint  depends 
for  its  vitality  chiefly  upon  -the  fleshy 
underground  stems  which  it  makes.  This 
new  plantation  should  be  made  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  old  ones,  or  at  least  upon  a 
piece  ot  ground  that  has  not  grown  Mint  for 
some  years. 

2899.  Transplanting-  Leeks. 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  time  for 
transplanting  Leeks  sown  this  spring?  They 
have  now  about  fou-r  to  six  leaves,  and  are 
coming  on  well.  Do  they  require  any 
manure,  and  what  is  the  -best  way  to  apply 
it  ?  I  have  never  grown  them  before.  Any 
information  would  be  thankfully  received. 
(A.  G.  Bond,  Horsham.) 

June  is  a  good  month  for  transplanting 
Leeks,  and  indeed  you  should  not  delay  it 
beyond  that  time.  The  ground  selected  for 
Leeks  should  be  in  good  heart.  Indeed,  it 
should  either  be  trenohed  or  deeply  dug  and 
manured  in  the  autumn,  as  is  done  for 
Onions.  At  the  same  time,  you  can  give  a 
special  treatment  to  meet  the  wants  of  Leeks 
transplanted  now.  You  oan  dig  it  deeply 
and  give  plenty  of  well  totted  manure,  put¬ 
ting  it  well  down.  If  you  prefer  well 
blanched  Leeks  you  can  take  out  a  trench 
about  a  foot  in  depth  or  more,  and  dig  a 
good  quantity  of  well  rotted  manure  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trenoh.  (Mix  it  with  the  soil 
in  so  doing.  You  can  then  put  a  little  soil 
on  the  top  and  plant  "the  Leeks  in  that, 
giving  them  a  foot  between  every  two  plants, 
if  you  require  them  of  large  size.  As  the 
Leeks  grow  until  you  have  formed  quite  a 
covering  them  close  up  to  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  This  will  cause  the  neck  to  grow 
longer  carrying  the  leaves  well  above  the 
soil.  You  can  then  work  down  some  more 
soil  until  the  trenoh  is  gradually  filled  up, 
after  which  the  soil  can  be  heaped  up  as  the 
Leeks  grow  until  you  have  formed  quite  a 
ridge.  If  the  leaves  are  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  the  Leeks  may  stand  in  these  trenches 
until  green  vegetables  of  any  sort  are  get¬ 
ting  valuable  in  spring. 
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GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2900.  Insect  to  Name. 

I  should  be  Obliged  if  you  would  kindly 
give  me  the  name  of  the  enclosed,,  also  their 
common  name.  (E.  H.,  Shropshire.) 

Tlhe  specimens  you  sent  were  those  of-  the 
aliay-coloured  weevil  (Oftiorrhynchus  pdci- 
pes),  which,  is  often  a  great  pest  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  and  occasionally  proves-  troublesome 
inside  hothouses,  where  it  injures  a  vaniety 
of  -plants.  In  the  larva  or  grub  stage  the 
insect  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  quite  a  variety 
of  plants,  even  those  in  pots.  In  the  laitter 
case  iiit  may  'be  imported  with  the  soil  at 
potiing  time,  though  the  eggs  may,  indeed, 
be  laid  in  the  pots  themselves.  The  weevil 
of  perfect  state  attacks  the  foliage  of  young 
shoots  of  various  plants.  As  they  work 
chiefly  at  night,,  a  good  plan  is  to  lay  a 
white  cloth  under  the  plants,  infested  some 
tfine  during  the  day.  Then  at  night  go  in 
with  a  lantern  and  suddenly  tu-rn  the  light 
upon  the  infested  plants.  The  weevils  will 
drop  and  feign  to  be  dead.  They  should  be 
quickly  gathered  up,  however,  as  they  soon 
make  off  when  they  have  recovered  them¬ 
selves.  The  plants  may  be  tapped  to  make 
sure  of  the  weevils  dropping.  You  could 
also  lay  traps  consisting  of  states  or  pieces 
of  board  in  the  house  and  examine  these  in 
the  morning.  Everything  in  the  house  that 
would  harbour  them  should  be  cleared  out 
unless  absolutely  required  there,  and  all 
crevices  in  the  walls  should  be  cemented. 
This  will  do  much  io  reduce  the  pest.  Some 
of  the  more  recently  introduced  insecticides, 
such  as  "  Vaponite  ”  and  “  Kilogrub,” 
might  be  scattered  in  their  haunts,  with  the 
object  of  destroying  them  or  driving  them 
away. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2901.  Gardener  Wanted. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Louis  is  requiring  a  trained 
gardener — no  Orchids,  no  Grapes  at  present, 
and  no  hothouses.  Tlhe  wages  are  30s.,  with¬ 
out  cottage.  Preferably  he  should  attend  to 
hoots  and  knives,  -but  on-liy  for  two  in  the 
family.  If  this  w<»re  objected  to,  however, 
a  boy  could  be  kept.  A  skilful,  willing  man 
is  required.  There  is,  of  course,  a  cool 
house  (heated,  21  ft  by  12  ft.),  and  half  an 
acre  of  ground  well  kept.  Could  Garden¬ 
ing  World  help  him?  (Middlesex.) 

At  present  there  are  many  gardeners  who 
would  be  wi'ill'ing  to  accept  that  amount  of 
wages,  and  be  glad  to  get  it.  The  case  has 
only,  therefore,  got  to  be  made  known,  and 
you  would,  no  doubt,  have  plenty  of  appli¬ 
cations.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  advertise 
in  The  Gardening  World,  or  some  of  the 
other  gardening  papers,  to  bring  -it  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  in  want  of  places 
or  better  ones  than  they  have  already  got. 

2902.  Preserving  Fruits. 

Last  year  I  tried,  with  great  success,  a 
recipe  from  your  paper  for  preserving 
Plums  for  winter  use.  Can  all  kinds  of 
fruit  -be  preserved  In  the  same  manner  ? 
Could  you  also  -please  tell  me  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  Green  Peas  in  bottles  without  drying 
them?  (Housewife,  Essex.) 

Your  queries  ought  more  properly  to  be 
addressed  to  some  authorities  upon  cooking 
and  preserving  rather  than  a  gardening 
paper.  Without  seeing  the  particular  recipe 
which  you  say  you  have  tried  with  great 
success  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  as  to 
whether  the  same  process  could  be  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  fruit.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
with  -the  necessary  modifications,  which  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  character  of  the  fruit,,  that 
it  might  he.  We  presume  that  the  method 
which  you  enquire  about  for  preserving 
gTeen  Peas  in  bottles  is  that  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  amongst  preservers,  both  fn  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  as  the  Ap- 
pert  method.  The  Peas  have  first  to  be 


shelled  and  cleaned,  then  put  into  gfass 
bottles  and  covered  over  with  water  with  or 
without  a  little  salt.  Cork  the  bottles  and 
boil  them  in  a  bath  of  concentrated  brine, 
in  which  they  are  put  upright  as  fully  im¬ 
mersed  as  possible.  The  bath  must  ,be  heated 
very  slowly,  otherwise  the  bottles  will  crack. 
To  bring  them  up  to  100  deg-s.  Centigrade — 
that  is,  212  degs.  Fah. — -will  require  about 
two  hours.  Then  bring  the  brine  to  the  boil, 
and  the  -contents  of  the  bottles  will  also 
boil.  In  about  ten  minutes  cool  off  the  bath 
to  about  60  degs.  Centigrade  (140  degs. 
Faih.).  Then  drive  the  corks  firmly  into  .the 
bottles,,  for  before  that  they  should  only  be 
lightly  inserted.  Pour  melted  paraffin  wax 
or  some  other  article  which  will  exclude  air 
over  -the  corks,  and  the  Peas  will  keep  as 
long  as  the  air  is  kept  from  them. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(A  G.)  1,  Alyssum  saxatile;  2,  Calitha 
palustr's  flore  ple-no;  3,  Arabis  albida  flore 
pleno ;  4,  Primula  denticulata ;  5,  Aubnietia 
deltoidea  var. 

(1C.  B.  West)  1,  Kerria  japonica  flore 
pleno;  2„  Pyrus  flori-bunda ;  3,  P.ieris  flori- 
bunda ;  4,  Ribes  sanguineum ;  5,  Amela-n- 
chier  canadensis ;  6,  Viburnum  Tinus. 

(H.  D.  M.)  1,  Aqui.legia  vulgaris  ;  2,  Do- 
Ironicum  pflantagimeum ;  3,  D-ielytm  for- 
mosa ;  4,  -Slaxifraga  Geuin ;  5,  A-sperula 
Odorata ;  6,  Scil'la  hispanica  rosea ;  7,  Soi-lla 
festal -us. 

(D.  Woods)  1,  Fats-ia  japonica  (sometimes 
named  Castor  Oil  Plant,  but  incorrectly) ; 
2,  Saxifraga  sanmentosa ;  3,  Campanula  iso-, 
phylila. 

(W.  L.,  Renfrew)  i„  New  Zealand  Daisy 
Bush  (Olearia  Haastii) ;  2,  Saxifraga  (Me¬ 
gasea)  cordifaliia ;  3,  Dicentra  for-mosa;  4, 
apparently  the  common  Columbine  (Aqui- 
legia  vulgaris),  but  you  should  wait  till  in 
bloom  before  sending,  to  make  sure  of  the 
species. 

- f+4 - 

Telescopic  Plant  Support. 

A  New  Invention  for  Supporting 
Herbaceous  Plants. 

Everv  year  in  May  and  June  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  as  to  how  the  plants  in  herba¬ 
ceous  borders  may  be  most  neatly  and 
effectively  supported.  Stakes  and  ties 
very  frequently  give  the  plants  quite  an 
artificial  appearance,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  such  plants  should  appear  as  natural 
as  possible,  and  also  to  be  supported 
when  they  begin  to  require  it,  whereas 
when  they  begin  to  fall  about  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  them  appear  neat  after¬ 
wards. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Fletcher  and  Co.,  wire- 
work  manufacturers,  172,  High  Street, 
Edinburgh,  have  been,  giving  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  matter,  and  are  now  putting 
on  the  market  a  very  simple,  yet  in¬ 
genious,  method  of  supporting  plants  by 
means  of  an  upright  rod  bearing  a  wire 
at  the  top.  This  upright  rod  is  pushed 
into  an  iron  sheath,  which  is  driven  into 
the  ground  to  the  required  depth.  This 
invention  is  telescopic  in  design.  The 
upright  rod  may  be  shifted  up  and  down 
according  to  the  height  of  the  plant  to 
be  sunnorted.  An  iron  peg  keeps  it  in 
position  at  the  desired  height,  this  peg 
passing  through  the  sheath  and  upright 
rod.  which  is  flattened  and  has  holes  at 
intervals  for  fixing  it  at  the  position  de¬ 
sired. 

These  supports  are  made  in  different 
sizes,  rising  from  the  ground  from  12  in. 


to  2  ft.  9  in.  j  from  12  in.  to  3  ft.  6  i  - 
and  from  12  in.  to  4  ft.  3  in.  They  n 
be  used  while  the  plant  is  still  q\.e 
dwarf,  and  the  upright  rod  shifted  up;o 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  grow  a 
plant.  By  a  contrivance  the  wire  tkt 
goes  round  the  plant  and  is  circular  n 
outline  is  held  in  a  horizontal  position  -c- 
that  no  tying  whatever  is  necesst.. 
Every  part  of  this  support  is  strong,  net, 
and  very  durable.  T  he  first  expense  «]’ 
no  doubt,  be  the  greatest  draw-back  0 
it,  but  it  will  last  for  an  indefinite  nn- 
ber  of  years,  whereas  wooden  stakes  sm 
require  renewing,  and  are  always  rottg 
at  the  place  where  they  enter  the  grou]. 
They  require  pointing  more  or  less  ew 
year,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  die 
them  in  the  ground,  especially  afteiit 
gets  dry.  There  is  none  of  this  w  k 
attached  to  this  contrivance,  except  ie 
driving  of  the  sheath,  after  which  the  > 
right  rod  or  prong  merely  requires  0 
be  regulated  as  the  plant  grows.  It  ill 
thus  save  a  deal  of  labour  and  expeie 
in  the  frequent  renewing  of  wooden  sta:s 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  necessity  ir 
tying.  The  whole  contrivance  is  so  Bit 
that  we  should  like  to  see  it  in  actil 
operation. 

- - 

‘Perfecta,’  the  Slug  Killc. 


In  these  days  of  science  no  matter  wit 
the  subject  may  be  one  and  all  of  us  i- 
turally  like  to  get  as  much  as  possie 
out  of  anything  we  undertake,  and  as  lis 
article  appertains  to  gardening,  and  ;- 
pecially  to  gardeners  in  the  cultivationf 
plants,  etc.,  under  their  supervision,  a  w 
words  respecting  “Perfecta”  will  not-e 
amiss.  This  noted  slug  and  worm  ki -r 
is  a  dry,  inodorous,  inoffensive,  and  mi- 
poisonous  article,  and  can  be  used  nh 
perfect  safety  among  the  most  tenderif 
plants.  Unlike  some  of  the  preparatiis 
now  on  the  market,  “  Perfecta  ”  does  it 
send  up  from  the  soil  obnoxious,  furs 
which  are  objectionable,  but  at  the  sa  e 
time  it  is  most  deadly  to  slugs,  etc.,n 
its  work  of  destruction.  This  innocec- 
looking  powder  of  light  brown  coloui  s 
wonderful  in  its  work,  and  its  actions 
both  immediate  and  lasting,  clingingo 
the  soil  for  several  months.  Many  nr- 
serymen  and  growers  speak  highly  of  tis 
slug  killer,  and  testify  to  its  power  in  ,.e 
garden  for  destroying  slugs,  worms, 

As  it  is  so  handy  and  cleanly  to  useit 
should  rank  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  rrr- 
ket.  Plants,  etc.,  dressed  with  “Perfea’ 
are  seen  to  make  great  headway,  thuit 
can  be  used  for  more  than  one  purpo: 

It  is  sold  in  3d.  boxes,  which  is  sufficiit 
for  three  or  four  square  yards,  a  dress  g 
of  3  ozs.  to  the  square  yard  being  reco- 
mended.  “  Perfecta  ”  can  also  be  obtai  d 
in  larger  quantities,  and  can  be  bouit 
direct  from  The  Perfecta  Co.,  22,  Me;- 
tabel  Road,  Hackney,  London,  N.E. 

- - 

A  Fertile  Moth. 

Each  of  the  Catalpa  hawk-mois 
(Sphinx  Catalpae),  which  has  been  do-g 
such  damage  to  the  Catalpa  trees  in 
Southern  States  of  America,  is  .capak- 
says  a  recently  issued  report  of  the  Unii'd 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  1 
ing  a  thousand  eggs  in  a  “clutch.” 
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Grafting  as  a  Means  of  Variation. 


n  page  107  of  the  issue  for  February 
-  Mr.  J.  Taylor  gives  readers  of 
■  (W.;)  his  views  respecting  the  above 
u  ect.  On  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
r.  lor  tells  all  that  he  knows  of  the  sub- 
el  of  “Cross  Grafting/’  he  is  to  be 
e  tily  congratulated  on  the  keen  percep- 
i(  evinced  in  his  note.  Had  he  lived  to 
:>)und  and  practise  his  “theory”  one 
ndred  years  ago  it  is  more  than  likely 
h  his  name  would  have  become  world 
a  ous. 

1  1825  a  Frenchman  grafted  Cytisus 
nmreus  on  the  common  Laburnum.  It 
s  ot  recorded  whether  the  man  had  in 
u  d  any  possibilities  beyond  a  good 
:t  k  for  the  Purple  Broom ;  probably  he 
i:  not.  The  result,  however,  was  a 
•  aft  hybrid  ”  with  dull  purplish  flowers, 
i  Laburnum  Adami  of  the  present  day. 
rs  tree  is  far  from  common  owing  to 
:  difficulty  experienced  in  propagating 
t  As  is  the  case  with  normally  pro- 
1  ed  hybrids,  a  reversion  often  takes 
r:e  to  the  yellow  Laburnum  or  the 
rple  Broom.  The  writer  has  also  seen 
,f  iral  specimens  which  produce  flowers 
il  hree  distinct  colours,  (1)  the  dull 
rple  of  the  true  hybrid,  (2)  the  pure 
now  flowers  of  the  Laburnum,  (3)  the 
r;ht  purple  flowers  of  Cytisus  pur- 
rsus.  At  the  same  time,  after  nearly 
i  entury  pf  cultivation,  no  further  ad- 
•;  ce  has  been  made. 

few  years  ago  another  graft  hybrid 

ie  under  the  writer’s  notice.  In  a  nur- 
i<j'  where  trees  were  grown  very  exten- 
;i  ly,  some  hundreds  of  the  common 
3  amore  had  been  grafted  with  the  silver 
r.  egated  form.  Nearly  all  the  scions 
1  “taken,”  but  from  some  reason  or 
)  ;r  one  had  united  with  the  stock  and 
1  afterwards  perished.  The  grafts  had 
r  n  put  on  standards  about  a  man’s 
1  jht  from  the  ground.  Until  late  in  the 
>]  ng  there  was  no  sign  of  growth  from 
i:  er  stock  or  scion.  Eventually  several 
;1  rts  were  produced  from  dormant  buds 
'>'■  ‘he  stock  at  least  8  or  9  inches  below 
1  point  where  the  scion  had  been  in¬ 
i'  ed.  Three  shoots  produced  variegated 
page  of  the  same  character  as  the  trees 
1  q  which  the  scions  had  been  taken, 
1  fourth  produced  green  leaves  like  the 
:<  :mon  Sycamore.  Sceptics  spurned  the 
c  i  that  the  scion  was  in  any  way  respon- 
iie-for  the  variegation,  and  suggested 
1  a  variegated  stock  had  been  planted 

I  in  mistake  with  the  common  green 
r;  ety.  This,  however,  was  impossible, 
r  f  such  an  error  had  been  made  it 
v  Id  have  been  noted  at  once  when  the 
it  ks  were  in  leaf  during  the  previous 

II  mer,  before  being  headed  down  for 
I  ting.  The  only  other  explanation,  be- 
i  s  accepting  the  phenomenon  as  a 

aft  hybrid,”  was  that  the  common 
ij’-n  Sycamore,  intended  for  the  stock, 
1  sported.  This  was  the  only  feasible 
"  lanation,  but  in  face  of  the  fact  that 

ral  hundred  similar  trees  raised  from 
1  same  batch  of  seed  had  shown  no 
'•  ation,  the  hybrid  theory  was  general lv 
t'ltpted. 

had  notes  of  a  third  graft  hybrid,  but 


cannot  now  trace  them,  and  would  prefer 
not  to  quote  from  memory.  The  instance 
was  brought  to  my  knowledge  by  a 
friend. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  while 
working  in  Messrs.  Backhouse’s  nursery 
at  York,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
lecture  given  by  the  Rev.  Norman  Sal- 
mond.  The  title  was  “Cross-budding.” 
In  the  course  of  the  lecture  the  rev. 
gentleman  described  how  he  arrived  at  the 
results,  which  were  in  very  tempting  evi¬ 
dence  on  a  central  table,  in  the  shape  of 
a  splendid  collection  of  Pears,  nearly  all 
of  which  were  “cross-bud  hybrid  fruits.” 
Apparently  the  lecturer  had  experimented 
from  a  purely  economic  standpoint  at 
first.  Possessing  only  a  garden  of  limited 
size,  but  desiring  to  grow  a  considerable 
number  of  varieties,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  budding  new  varieties,  in  some  cases 
to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  on  established 
trees.  The  budding  itself  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  the  results  from  a  “bud- 
hybridist’s  ”  point  of  view  were  varied. 
Generally  speaking,  it  was  found  that  the 
stock  had_  a  more  or  less  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  shape,  quality,  flavour, 
earliness,  etc.,  of  the  fruit,  which  was 
borne  on  the  scion.  As,  for  instance, 
Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess  budded  on  Pear 
Beurre  Hardy  resulted  in  fruits  which 
could  be  readily  distinguished  from  fruits 
of  the  normal  “  Duchess  ”  by  reason  of  a 
difference  in  size  (the  hybrid  fruits  were 
decidedly  smaller),  shape,  colour,  and 
flavour.  In  some  instances  the  influence 
of  the  stock  could  not  be  described  as 
beneficial  or  desirable. 

Besides  Pears,  I  believe  Plums  were  ex¬ 
perimented  with,  but  the  lecturer  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  whole  business  was  quite 
in  the  experimental  stage,  and  his  lecture 
was  to  be  taken  merely  as  suggestive  of 
what  might  be  done  by  experimenting  in 
the  selection  of  fruit  stocks.  Wbether  the 
hybrid  character  in  the  fruit  would  be  per¬ 
petuated  by  propagation  from  buds  taken 
from  the  scion  was  not  discussed.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  these  facts,  readers  of  “G.W.” 
will  agree  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  note  was  not 
all  mere  surmise,  in  reality.  Although 
only  woody  subjects  have  been  quoted,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  much  work  in 
this  direction  has  been  already  done. 

Erica. 

■-—♦♦4 - 

The  Fever  Tree. 

Some  exceedingly  interesting  notes  on 
Transvaal  trees  and  shrubs  have  just  been 
published  from  Kew  Gardens.  The  most 
peculiar  tree  appears  to  be  the  “  F ever 
Tree  ”  of  the  low  veldt.  It  appears  to  be 
similar  lo  trees  seen  in  the  “Death 
Valley,”  near  Waukie,  South  Rhodesia. 
These  trees  are  found  in  the  most  fever 
stricken  swamps,  and  they  seem  to  have 
the  power  to  give  warning  of  the  dangers 
of  the  locality.  Mr.  Burtt-Davy,  in  his 
learned  notes,  writes  :  “Associated  with 
the  smells  of  sub-tropical  swamp  growth, 
the  jaundiced  appearance  of  these  ghostly 
trees -waving  in  the  pale  moonlight,  pro¬ 
duces  a  sickly  feeling  sufficient  to  warn 
the  traveller  against  sleeping  in  their 
vicinity.” 


OUT-DOOR 


Tonpatos. 


■C 

Those  readers  who  have  no  greenhouse 
need  not  despair  of  growing  Tomatos.  If 
the  right  kinds  are  purchased — Earliest 
of  All,  or  Early  Ruby — they  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised  outside,  especially  where 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  sunny  gar¬ 
den  wall.  Indeed,  any  odd  sunny  space 
may  be  utilised  for  this  purpose,  even  if 
the  ground  is  unbroken.  Break  up  the 
hard  soil  and  dig  it  to  the  depth  of  a 
spit  and  a  half,  add  some  garden  soil 
and  a  quantity  of  decayed  horse  manure, 
and  form  a  bed  a  foot  wide. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  purchase  a 
dozen  plants  of  the  sorts  1  have  named 
— they  are  the  kinds  1  have  been  success¬ 
ful  with — but  tell  the  nurseryman  you 
want  those  that  have  been  hardened  off, 
or  ask  him  to  do  this  for  you,  unless  you 
possess  a  frame  yourself.  Plant  firmly 
a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  packing  the  soil 
well  round  the  roots,  and  water  liberally. 
Dryness  at  the  roots  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth  causes  the  loss_  of  the 
first  blooms,  a  serious  matter  when  we 
consider  how  short  our  summer  some¬ 
times  is. 

Another  plan  is  to  grow  Tomatos  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  Potatos.  The  soil  is  quite 
suitable,  as  the  two  crops  are  very  simi¬ 
lar,  requiring  the  same  conditions  and 
being  subject  to  the  same  diseases.  In 
this  case,  plant  early  in  June  fully  three 
feet  apart  in  the  furrows,  and  place  a 
strong  four-foot  stake  to  each.  The 
Potato  haulm  must  be  kept  well  together, 
so  as  not  to  smother  the  Tomato  plants. 
Water  copiously  twice  a  week,  and  apply 
liquid  manure  once  a  week  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  potash  alternately  with  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  As  the  plants  come 
into  bloom  they  should  be  shaded  from 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  at  mid-day  by 
lightly  fastening  some  green  gauze  over 
them  ;  or,  if  a  touch  of  frost  be  experi¬ 
enced  after  planting  out,  they  will  need 
protection.  Thin  boards  leaned  to¬ 
gether  will  suffice,  or  a  piece  of  wire  net¬ 
ting  covered  with  any  old  material.  Wall 
plants  must,  of  course,  be  trained  to  the 
wall  by  means  of  narrow  strips  of  cloth. 

If  the  leaves  curl,  look  for  that  little 
pest  aphides,  and  treat  him  to  a  liberal 
dose  of  soapsuds  or  quassia  solution.  If 
the  first  truss  of  blooms  do  not  set  well, 
but  fall  just  as  fruit  is  forming,  this  is 
due  to  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and 
the  remedy  is  obvious. 

In  the  case  of  growing  between  Potatos, 
when  the  latter  need  lifting  draw  the 
haulm  together  and  cut  it  away  first, 
then  take  care  to  disturb  the  Tomato 
roots  as  little  as  possible  when  taking  up 
the  vegetables.  Level  the  soil  afterwards 
and  mulch  with  decayed  manure  along 
either  side  of  the  Tomatos,  giving  a  tho¬ 
rough  eood  soaking  of  water  once  a  week 
to  wash  down  the  virtue  of  the  manure 
right  to  the  roots. 

E.  VYNER. 
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Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons’  Bulbs. 


On  the  1 2th  inst.  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Their 
nurseries  are  situated  at  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey,  where  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  pay  them  visits  during  the  year,  but 
particularly  during  Daffodil  time.  On 
this  occasion  our  visit  was  more  than  a 
month  later  than  the  average  date  for  in¬ 
specting  the  Daffodils  at  these  nurseries. 
Owing  to  the  weather,  they  had  hung  back 
until  finer  weather,  when  they  came  on 
with  a  rush,  and  the  scr.^o.  was  soon  over. 
We  expected  to  see  the  early  flowering 
Tulips  with  the  Daffodils,  but  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  the  Daffodils,  early  Tulips,  and 
May  Tulips  were  practically,  in  bloom  to¬ 
gether.  The  May  flowering  varieties 
were,  of  course,  not  all  at  their  best,  but 
sufficiently  advanced  for  inspection. 
Daffodils. 

New  varieties  continue  to  be  raised 
every  year  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  and 
a  good  many  of  these  were  in  bloom,  but 
as  they  are  only  yet  under  number,  we  did 
not  make  any  notes  of  them.  Most  likely 
many  of  them  will  come  prominently  be¬ 
fore  our  notice  before  this  time  next  year. 
A  very  handsome  trumpet  Daffodil  was 
George  Philip  Haydon,  with  broad  light 
yellow  segments  and  a  huge  golden-yel¬ 
low  trumpet,  widely  rolled  back,  and 
lobed  at  the  mouth.  A  charming;  white 
trumpet  Daffodil  is  Isolde,  with  white  seg¬ 
ments  and  a  huge  lemon-yellow  trumpet. 
Both  of  these  are  new  varieties.  Another 
new  one  was  named  E.  H.  Jenkins,  with 
creamy  white  segments  and  a  long,  soft 
yellow,  funnel-shaped  trumpet.  Mme. 
de  Graaff  was  still  blooming,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  Peter  Barr,  both  of 
these  being  renowned  in  the  section  for 
white  trumpet  Daffodils. 

Amongst  the  medium-crowned  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Will  Scarlet  is  notable  for  the  wide, 
open,  orange-coloured  chalice.  The  seg¬ 
ments  are  primrose.  Another  fine  thing 
belonging  to  the  same  section  was  Isabel, 
quite  a  distinct  Daffodil  in  its  way,  both 
segments  and  chalice  being  uniformly  of 
citron-yellow.  Daffodils  of  uniform  col¬ 
our  throughout  are  not  by  any  means 
numerous,  and  anything  of  this  sort  soon 
catches  the  eye.  Several  of  the  varieties 
of  N.  poeticus  were  still  in  bloom,  in¬ 
cluding  the  handsome  variety  named  The 
Bride,  having  broad,  overlapping,  pure 
white  segments  and  blooms  of  great  size. 
N.p.  Almira  was  also  blooming  bravely. 
Several  others  of  more  common  kinds 
were  also  blooming  late,  and  practically 
the  collection  here  is  very  extensive  and 
rich  in  varieties. 

Early  Flowering  Tulips. 

Amongst  the  bedding  Tulips  best 
known  to  gardeners  we  noted  some  of  the 
choice  colours.  One  of  the  first  to  take 
our  eye  was  Prince  of  Austria,  with  dazz¬ 
ling  orange-scarlet  flowers,  and  very  effec¬ 
tive  when  seen  in  the  mass.  Another 
equally  bright  Tulip  was  Vermillion  Bril¬ 
liant,  a  scarlet  of  dazzling  brightness.  A 
beautiful  contrast  to  these  were  the  car¬ 
mine  and  rose  flowers  of  Rose  Luisante  ; 
the  rose  and  white-edged  Rose  de  Mer- 
veille  ;  and  the  notable  Brunehilde,  which 
has  large  white  blooms  and  a  yellow 
flame  running  through  the  white,  Strik¬ 
ing  types  of  Tulips  were  Remarquable, 
with  crimson  flowers  and  blush  tips,  and 


De  Lamartine,  with  crimson-purple 
flowers  and  a  white  tip.  These  have  a 
sparkling  bright  appearance  a  short  way 
off.  Hector  has  deep  orange-red  flowers, 
with  golden  edges,  w'hile  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton  is  rosy  scarlet  and  silvery  white  along 
the  back  of  the  petals.  The  large  rose 
flowers  of  La  Reve  are  also  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  Lac  d’Asturie  has  crimson- 
purple  flowers  tipped  with  white,  and  both 
pretty  and  effective.  An  uncommon 
Tulip  named  De  Wet  was  densely  lined 
with  orange  on  a  yellow  ground.  The 
flowers  of  Jaune  Aplatie  are  chrome-yel¬ 
low,  flushed  with  red,  and  quite  hand¬ 
some. 

The  double  varieties  of  the  early  Tulips 
had  flowered  splendidly,  but  had  a  very 
rough  time  of  it  owing  to  the  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  after  they  came  into  bloom.  They 
form  flowers  of  large  size  and  practically 
as  double  as  a  Rose.  Some  of  those  we 
noted  were  Thalia,  vermilion ;  Safrano, 
primrose-yellow,  slightly  flushed  with  sal¬ 
mon ;  William  III.,  fiery  scarlet  and  of 
huge  size  ;  Rose  Blanche,  dwarf  and  white, 
being  the  best  variety  of  its  class  ;  Purple 
Crown,  crimson-maroon;  Sultan’s  Favou¬ 
rite,  dark  vermilion  and  of  large  size,  al¬ 
though  the  plant  was  quite  dwarf ;  Henry 
Witte,  orange-scarlet,  margined  with 
gold  ;  and  Kaiser  William,  a  huge  orange- 
red  flower  as  large  as  a  Paeony.  A  pretty 
rose  variety,  slightly  flushed  with  white, 
was  Carmen  Sylva.  A  very  handsome 
Tulip  for  bedding  purposes  is  Vuurbaak, 
with  fiery  orange-scarlet  flowers.  One 
of  the  richest  was  Voltaire,  with  maroon- 
crimson  flowers.  Those  of  Salvator  Rose 
are  roserpink.  These  double  Tulips  are. 
rather  more  durable  than  the  single  ones, 
and  the  reason  why  many  of  them  are 
named  Rose  is  because  they  have  been 
compared  to  a  double  Rose. 

Parrot  T y lips. 

Of  all  the  variety  of  Tulips  grown  in 
the  open  air,  the  Parrot  Tulips  are  the 
most  easily  broken  down  by  rough 
weather.  Nevertheless,  these  had  borne 
up  bravely,  and  were  just  reaching  their 
best  condition.  Large  Yellow  had  yellow 
and  green  flowers  similar  to  those  seen 
in  some  Parrots,  hence  the  name.  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty  had  its  flowers  irregularly 
blended  with  crimson,  green,  and  black 
colours.  Those  of  Maargraaff  van  Baden 
were  yellow,  scarlet,  and  green,  this 
variety  being  one  of  the  most  handsome 
we  noted.  Perfecta  is  also  handsome  in 
its  yellow,  vermilion,  and  green  hues. 
Darwin  Tulips. 

The  collection  of  Darwin  Tulips  at 
Long  Ditton  is  very  extensive,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  ground  is  planted  with 
them.  Each  variety  is  planted  together 
in  long  beds,  so  that  when  in  bloom  the 
mass  of  colour  is  very  effective  and  telling 
even  from  a  distance.  Not  all  of  them 
were  fully  developed  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit,  as  some  are  naturally  later  than 
others.  Nevertheless,  we  made  a  selec¬ 
tion  to  represent  most  of  the  colours. 
These  Darwin  Tulips  are  notable  for  their 
great  vigour,  few  of  them  being  under. 
18  in.  in  height,  while  a  good.ma-ny  of 
them  have  stems  ft.  high, 

On  account  of  its  massive  appearance, 
Pride  of  Haarlem  takes  the  eye  of  the 
visitor  at  once,  The  flowers  aro  of  s, 
deep  salmon-rose,  shaded  scarlet,  and 


electric-blue  at  the  base;  Loveliness  is 
scarlet-satiny-rose  flower  of  great  beaut 
Susan  is  soft  blush-rose,  shading  to  blus 
white,  and  pretty;  the  rich  rose  flowers  : 
Psyche  are  shaded  with  silvery  rose  i- 
side  ;  a  beautiful  variety  for  bedding  , 
Marguerite,  having  delicate  blush  flower 
deepening  to  pink  inside ;  the  blooms  : 
Edward  Andre  are  purple-rose,  with  a  si- 
very  grey  margin;  Mrs.  Krelage  is  sc 
rose,  edged  with  blush,  and  stands  z\  . 
high  ;  the  dark,  glossy  maroon  flowers  f 
Auber  are  carried  on  stems  2  ft.  high  ;  t; 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Farncombe  Sanders  z[ 
rich  rose-scarlet,  with  a  white  centr; 
Wedding  Veil  is  blush-white,  shaded  w  1 
silvery  lilac. 

Zulu  is  one  of  the  many  black  Tubs 
now  in  cultivation,  and  may  be  descrifcl 
as  purple-black;  The  Sultan  is  also  i 
strong-growing  black  Tulip  grown  in  c<- 
siderable  quantity,  thus  showing  its  st¬ 
ability  for  bedding  purposes.  Anotlr 
one  highly  suitable  for  the  same  purp<e 
is  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  with  silvery  hel- 
trope  flowers.  One  of  the  brightest  vs 
Rev.  H.  -H.  D’Ombrain,  with  glowing  v- 
milion  flowers  and  a  violet  centre,  s  - 
rounded  by  a  white  aureole  on  each  pet . 
The  deep  salmon-rose  flowers  of  Tak  a 
Poortvliet  have  a  blue  centre.  Anof  r 
splendid  bedding  variety  is  Glow,  havg 
glowing  vermilion  flowers.  Electra  s 
white  flushed,  with  silvery  rose  and  vie 
at  the  margin. 

Other  very  handsome  flowers  e 
Emanuel  Sweerts,  carmine-rose  ;  Lantet. 
light  silvery  pink;  Kathleen,  large,  e;- 
shaped,  delicate  rose  flower,  edged  v\h 
silvery  white ;  Hecla,  cnmson-maroi  ; 
Donders,  a  perfectly  shaped  flower.  .5 
wide,  as  deep,  and  dark  crimson,  wit  a 
violet  centre ;  Cordelia,  crimson-viol  ; 
Maiden’s  Blush,  delicate  rose,  fading  0 
blush-white  at  the  margin,  and  Baro:  e 
de  la  Tonnaye,'  a  full  rose,  shading  0 
blush  at  the  margin;  Coridion,  silvy 
heliotrope;  Black  Knight,  dark  marct 
and  ft.  highland  Circe,  of  a  soft  r-y 
heliotrope,  with  a  broad  white  marji 
A  favourite  variety  is  Queen  V  ilhelmu. 
with  blush  flowers  shading  to  rose,  ;d 
also  flushed  with  buff  inside.  It  is  a  vy 
distinct  variety.  Queen  of  Roses  is  brut 
rose  shading  to  blush,  while  White  Qirn 
is  the  nearest  to  a  white  amongst  Darin 
Tulips  yet  obtained.  It  may  be  descri’d 
as  white,  slightly  tinted  with  blush. 


The  Rockery* 

A  small  stream  runs  through  the  :  r- 
sery,  and  on  one  side  of  this  an  extenn 
rockery  was  built  some  years  ago.  S-nt 
of  this  has  been  pulled  to  pieces  du  ty 
the  spring  and  again  built  up  in  a  btei 
and  more  interesting  way.  Some  of  t;s 
portions  had  been  planted  on  the  occaor 
of  our  visit,  but  much  work  had  stil  ti 
be  done.  An  aquatic  garden  is  pr  e 
cally  formed  out  of  the  stream  and  it?  1; 
gins,  and  here  Japanese  Irises  are  bag 
extensively  planted.  On  the  margin  ■" 
a  fine  mass  of  Caltha  palustris  monster 
plena,  with  a  mass  of  golden-ye^" 
flowers.  Higher  up  was  a  very  inte-' 
ing  mass  of  the  common  Rock  Alys.-m 
but  the  citron-yellow  variety  (A.  saxih 
citrinuml  was  very  effective  by  reaso  0 
its  contrast  with  the  common  one.  ^ 
interesting  plant  was  Anchusa  irm’!' 
flora,  with,  srrtall,  bright  blue  flowers,  " 
a  Forget-me-Not,  The  heart-  uh  >  c 
leaved  were  quite  diflevefit  from  any  h 
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ve  have  seen  amongst  the  species  of  An- 
husa  in  cultivation. 

Very  interesting  was  the  placing  of 
arge  slabs  of  stone  on  their  edges,  leav- 
ng  only  narrow  seams  between  them  for 
oil.  In  these  crevices  were  planted  such 
hoice  things  as  Saxifraga  longifolia, 
Vndrosace  carnea,  and  A.  pyrenaica,  with 
link  and  white  flowers  respectively.  A 
arge  bush  of  Maule’s  Quince  (Cydonia 
daulei)  was  very  effective  with  its  orange- 
almon  flowers.  The  intense  scarlet  of  C. 
aponica  cardinalis  was  also  noticeable, 
.nd  even  finer  in  this  respect  w7as  C.j. 
iimoni,  with  fiery  scarlet  flowers.  The 
lirds-Foot  Violet  (Viola  pedata)  was  very 
loticeable  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  its 
leautiful  mauve  flowers  and  leaves  cut, 
ike  a  bird’s  foot. 

The  dwarf  and  early  flowering  Irises 
?ere  very  gay,  including  quite  a  collec- 
ion  of  the  recently-raised  hybrids  in  the 
.warf  section.  I.  pumila  caerulea,  with 
kv-blue  flowers,  was  nearly  over,  but  its 
tronger  growing  and  later  flowering  re- 
resentative,  Count  Andrassy,  was  still 
a  bloom,  the. flowers  being  exceedingly 
umerous.  Phlox  Brightness  is  a  pleas= 
ag  one,  belonging  to  the  dwarf  section  P. 
ubulata.  Numerous  Aubrietias  were  in 
ery  fine  condition,  including  the  violet- 
urple,  Dr.  Mules,  the  violet-blue,  Mrs. 

1.  M.  Crosfield,  and  the  new  variety,  well 
amed  Lavender,  which  expresses  the  col- 
ur  of  its  flowers.  As  we  have  some  illus- 
rations  of  other  alpine  plants,  we  may 
efer  further  comment  at  the  present  time. 
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loyal  Gardeners’ 

.  .  Orphan  Fund. 

The  Coming  of  Age  Festival  of  the 
bove  institution  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
ecil,  London,  on  May  12th,  when  about 
76  members  and  friends  sat  down  to 
inner  under  the  presidency  of  His  Grace 
le  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.  After  the 
ibles  had  been  cleared  and  the  usual 
)yal  toasts  had  been  proposed,  the  chair- 
laa  for  the  evening  and  president  of  the 
m’d  rose  and  proposed  the  “  Royal  Gar- 
eners’  Orphan  Fund.”  In  doing  so,  he 
;minded  those  present  that  they  were 
idebrating  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  es- 
iblishment  of  the  fund  in  aid  of  the  chil- 
ren  of  gardeners  who  had  the  misfortune 
)  lose  their  parents.  He  was  aware  that 
bme  employers  objected  to  a  gardener 
ith  children,  but  he  thought  it  was  rather 
mistake  to  penalise  a  gardener  because 
U  was  the  father  of  a  family.  At  present 
he -fund  is  supporting  116  orphan  chil- 
:en.  No  pursuit  was  more  innocent  than 
gardening.  It  was  a  charm  to  country 
:e,  and  also  highly  advantageous  to 
wn  life.  He  -considered  he  was  doing 
s  duty  in  making  a  special  appeal  on 
-half  of  the  fund  which  had  this  year 
ime  of  age.  This  was  necessary  to  en- 
;  >le  the  fund  to  discharge  its  duty  towards 
ose  dependent  upon  it.  He,  therefore, 
Kshed  prosperity  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
rphan  Fund,  coupling  with  the  toast  the 
ime  of  Edward  Sherwood,  Esq.,  the  trea^ 
irer. 

Mr.  Sherwood,  in  replying  to  the  toast, 
)ped  that  a  more  material  enthusiasm 
auld  ensue  during  the  coming  year,  He 
>ped  that  the  twenty-first  anniversary 


would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the 
occasion  of  a  great  record  list  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  towards  the  fund.  He  had  been 
canvassing  amongst  his  friends  for  support 
to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  h  und. 
In  doing  so,  he  said  that  the  institution 
was  a  benefit  not  merely  to  the  children 
of  gardeners  in  London,  but  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  and  London  was  merely 
a  distributing  centre.  He  appealed  to  all 
gardeners  to  help  on  behalf  of  those  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  leave  children 
behind. 

The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Westminster 
(John  W.  Dennis,  Esq.,  J.P.),  proposed 
“Gardeners  and  Gardening.”  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  commercial  gardening,  that  is, 
market  gardening,  he  said  that  a  gardener 
must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  all  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  compete  and  the 
country  from  whence  the  competition 
came.  The  British  gardener  had  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  world  in  the  products  which 
he  put  on  the  market. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  read  out 
a  list  of  donations  at  this  point,  and  said 
that  the  record  far  exceeded  anything  that 
they  previously  had  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  festival.  The  President  had  con¬ 
tributed  £250,  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton  had 
given  ^100,  and  many  other  large 
amounts  were  given  by  different  people. 
In  all,  there  had  been  a  donation  list  of 
^1,3-85,  exclusive  of  £30°  which  had  been 
received  for  another  fund. 

“  The  Visitors”  was  proposed  by 
William  Poupart,  Esq.,  and  this  toast  was 
responded  to  by  Albert  White,  Esq. 
“The  Chairman”  was  then  proposed  by  H. 

B.  May.  Esq.,  to  which  the  Chairman  re¬ 
plied,  and  said  that  this  was  a  good 
augury'  of  success  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund.  The  National  Anthem 
and  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  finished  up  a  plea¬ 
sant  and  enjoyable  evening. 
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Croydon  Gardeners’  Annual  Spring  Show. 

The  eighth  Annual  Spring  Flower 
Show  of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horti¬ 
cultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
was  held  at  the  Horniman  Hall,  Croy¬ 
don,  on  the  6th  inst.  The  committee  and 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Harry  Boshier, 
have  in  view  the  fostering  of  a  love  of 
horticulture  in  the  minds  of  all,  and 
through  the  generosity  of  the  society’s 
supporters,  are  able  each  year  to  give  free 
admission  to  the  general  public.  In  re¬ 
turn  to  such  a  kind  invitation,  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  the  number  of  visitors  attend¬ 
ing  is  very  great,  and  from  the  time  the 
show  opens,  at  3  o'clock,  till  its  close, 
about  10,  the  hall  is  full.  No  prizes  are 
offered  to  the  .exhibitors,  so  that  they  are 
indeed  to  be  complimented  on  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  they  display'  in  making  the  affair  a 
success.  From  the  gardens  of  the  pre¬ 
sident,  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  came  a  grand  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Schizanthus,  Azaleas,  and  Mignon¬ 
ette,  reflecting  great  credit  on  his  head 
gardener,  Mr.  F.  Oxtoby.  Mr.  J.  Pas- 
call’s  gardener,  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  had  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  including 
well  grown  Calceolarias  and  double 
Cinerarias.  Mr.  C.  Lane  (gardener,  Mr. 

C.  H.  Coles),  Caterham,  put  up  some 
good  Hippeastrum  and  Caladiums.  In 
one  corner  Mr.  J.  J.  Pittman's  gardener, 
Mr.  A.  Dyer,  staged  an  effective  exhibit 
of  Cineraria  stellata,  Cyclamen,  and 
white  Stocks.  Sir  Walpole  Greenwell 
sent  cut  flowers,  including  double  and 


regal  Pelargoniums,  Cypripediums,  and 
two  fine  sprays  of  Cymbidium  lowianum, 
which  his  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lintott,  very 
effectively  arranged.  A  very'  fine  Azalea 
came  from  Mrs.  Matthew’s  garden,  Aner- 
ley,  and  her  gardener,  Mr.  C.  Trower, 
evidently  knows  the  cultivation  of  this 
class  of  plant,  for  it  was  a  mass  of  flowers 
measuring  2  ft.  6  in.  diameter.  A  pretty 
exhibit  was  made  by'  Mr.  Wateridge,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mr.  Otto  Heliner,  with  Cineraria 
stellata,  in  good  colours  and  vigorous 
plants.  Mr.  Frank  Allen’s  Spiraeas  and 
Hippeastrums  were  also  much  admired, 
and  the  society  welcomed  a  new  exhibitor 
in  his  gardener,  Mr.  Beacon.  Two  cot¬ 
tagers  contributed  exhibits,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Filce  bringing  some  well  grown  Auri¬ 
culas  and  Mr.  R.  Cleveland  a  collection 
of  Cacti.  The  trade  was  well  represented. 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son  had  a  collection 
of  alpines  arranged  in  boxes,  and  adjoin¬ 
ing,  a  few  Carnations  made  an  interesting 
exhibit.  Alpines  were  also  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Box,  whilst  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J. 
R.  Box  and  Co.  arranged  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  Tulips  and  Narcissi.  Mr.  P. 
Chaff  arranged  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
plants,  and  the  stage  was  tastefully'  de¬ 
corated  by  Mr.  T.  Butcher.  Messrs.  E. 
W.  and  S.  Rogers  had  a  table  of 
Hyacinths,  including  the  best  varieties, 
all  of  them  being  very  fine  trusses. 
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Fire  Protection  at  Shows. 

The  fire  protection  arrangements  at  the 
Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Coun¬ 
ties  Show,  which  opens  at  Dorches¬ 
ter  on  the  27th  inst.,  have  received 
most  careful  attention,  and  have 
again  been  entrusted  to  the  cap¬ 
able  hands  of  Messrs.  Merryweather  and 
Sons.  A  detachment  of  their  private  fire 
brigade  will  be  in  attendance,  men  being 
on  duty  day  and  night.  The  fire  station 
in  the  show  yard  will  be  well  equipped 
with  motor  and  horse  fire  engines,  there 
will  be  a  sy'stem  of  fire-mains  and 
hydrants  laid  down,  whilst  hand  pumps 
and  buckets  will  be  placed  at  various 
points  about  the  y'ard.  Efficient  means  of 
fire  protection  at  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  shows  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  the  precautionary'  measures  taken  in 
this  respect  cannot  be  too  elaborate. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  (Jives  not  the  Hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter 
ihade  to  shepherds.” — Shakespeare. 
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Som  3um  ?«ouwbs. 

A  dripping  June 

Sets  all  in  tune. 


June  damp  and  warm 
Does  the  farmer  no  harm. 


Calm  weather  in  June 
Sets  corn  in  tune. 


Cut  your  thistles  before  St.  John, 

You  will  have  two  instead  of  one. 

Cut  ’em  in  June,  they’ll  come  again  soon; 
Cut  ’em  in  July,  and  then  they  may  die; 
Cut  'em  in  August,  and  die  they  must. 


If  St.  Vitus’  Day  be  rainy  weather  (15th) 
It  will  rain  fully  thirty  days  together. 

Rain  on  St.  John’s  Day  (24th),  damage 

to  nuts. 


In  hay  time,  if  there  is  no  dew  there  will 

be  rain. 


As  the  present  is  an  excellent  time  for 
rearing  perennials  and  biennials  from 
seed,  1  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  to¬ 
day  than  mention  a  few  of  the  plants  that 
are  so  well  worth  growing  as  to  be  looked 
upon  as  well  nigh  indispensable.  Of 
course,  I  mention  those  titiat  are  season¬ 
ably  reared  at  the  present  moment,  thus 
leaving  out  some  that  are  welcome  fea¬ 
tures  of  every  garden,  such  as  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Violas,  and  Antirrhinums,  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  which  will  best  be  postponed  for  a 
time.  There  are  the  Alstroemerias,  often 
succeeding  far  better  when  grown  from 
seed  than  when  matured  bulbs  are  pro¬ 
cured.  Such  varieties  as  A.  aurantiaca, 
jarobably  the  one  most  familiar  and 
oftenest  seen  ;  A.  chilensis,  and  A.  psitta- 
cina — both  remarkably  striking  varieties — 
may  all  be  grown  in  this  manner.  They 
make  very  beautiful  summer-flowering 
bulbous  plants,  that  with  advantage  may¬ 
be  planted  at  the  base  of  a  wall  on  its 
southern  side  as  they  rejoice  in  warmth 
and  sunshine.  Only  last  week  I  wrote  of 
the  rearing  of  hardy  Primulas,  and  these 
must  assuredly  be  numbered  among  the 
indispensable  plants  for  spring  flowering. 

Spiraeas. 

Particularly-  for  the  sunny  garden  the 
Spiraeas  are  of  great  value.  In  small 
gardens  some  of  the  shrubby  varieties 
may  well  take  the  place  of  the 
Laurels  and  Bays  that  people  seem 
to  think  necessary;  but  in  a  small 
garden  these  Laurels  and  Bays  are 
terribly-  hungry  —  not  to  say  greedy 
— -  things  to  keep  nourished,  for  they 
suck  the  goodness  of  the  soil  on  all  sides 
and  for  a  considerable  distance.  S.  lind- 
ley-ana  and  S.  ariaefolia  are  capital 
shrubby  varieties,  but  I  cannot  say  if 
they-  are  to  be  reared  from  seed — the 
quickest  method  is  division  in  the  autumn 
— but  the  fine  border  species,  S.  Aruncus, 
can  -certainly  be  reared  from  seed,  and  as 
it  will  sometimes  reach  five  or  six  feet, 
is  a  noble  addition  to  the  garden.  Give 
it  deep  soil  and  good  soil  and  it  becomes 
a  notable  object. 

Crown  Imperials. 

I  never  remember  the  Crown  Imperials 
ripening  so  many  seeds  as  last  season, 
and  as  the  seed  vessels  are  so  wonderfully 
handsome,  and  make  the  plants  decora¬ 
tive  and  striking  for  a  long  period,  there 
is  a  great  inducement  to  let  them  remain, 
though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  well  for  the 
plants  to  remove  them.  Still,  u-here  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  a  quantity-  of  seed 
must  have  been  the  result,  and  this  ger¬ 
minates  very--  freely- ;  indeed,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  rearing  this  grand  May- 
flowering  plant  through  all  its  stages. 
And  I  always  regard  it  as  a  great  addition 
to  the  garden  ;  it  is  one  of  the  stateliest  of 
our  spring  flowers,  and  quite  one  of  the 
tallest.  Nature  has  decreed  that  the 
majority  of  our  spring  flowers  shall  be  of 


a  dwarf,  or  semi-dwarf,  habit,  the  better 
to  face  the  boisterous  winds  that  belong  to 
the  season.  This  means  that  we  do  well 
to  extend  a  grateful  welcome  to  one  as 
tall  as  this  Crown  Imperial,  with  its 
sturdy,  upright  habit,  and  a  plant,  too, 
that  flowers  and  flourishes  in  the  partial 
shade. 

Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 

We  must  not  forget  that  a  sowing  of 
Dianthus  Caryophyllus — our  border  Car¬ 
nations — may  still  be  made.  Lilies, 
Roses,  Carnations,  these  are  perhaps  the 
choicest  of  all  our  hardy  flowers.  F oliage 
accords  with  blossom  in  being  of  remark¬ 
able  decorative  value,  and  of  great  re¬ 
finement  of  texture.  It  strikes  me  that 
qualities  such  as  these  should  receive 
ample  consideration,  and  is  more  neces¬ 
sary-  in  making  a  selection  of  what  we  in¬ 
tend  to  represent  our  choicest  border 
plants. 

Aquilegias. 

Aquilegias  seem  to  be  universal 
favourites.  Here,  again,  there  would 
seem  to  be  the  acme  of  refined  delicacy, 
a  beautiful  floral  type,  and  an  exception¬ 
ally  graceful,  slender  habit  of  growth. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  at  this  time  if  it 
has  not  already-  been  done,  and  better 
plants  will  be  the  result  of  a  sowing  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  this.  I  have  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  garden  picture  in  my  mind’s  eye  a 
group  of  these  beautiful  long  spurred 
Aquilegias  that  I  shall  always  regard  as 
ideally  beautiful.  The  combination  of 
colour  was  pale  sulphur  and  lavender- 
blue,  and  I  take  it  to  be  Aquilegia  caeru- 
lea  hy-brida,  which  is  I  think  the  most 
beautiful  strain  yet  raised.  The  plants  I 
am  describing  were  charmingly-  planted  in 
a  short  narrow  border,  and  great  care  had 
been  taken  as  to  the  plants  with  which 
they  were  associated.  If  I  remember 
rightly-  for  edging  was  a  planting  of  St. 
Bridgid  Anemones,  then  came  groups  of 
Aquilegias,  Madonna  Lilies,  and  pale 
yellow  German  Irises — the  variety  I.  ger- 
manica  aurea,  and  Canary  Bird,  together 
with  groups  of  the  lavender-coloured  I. 
germanica  pallida  dalmatica,  I.  Cengialti, 
and  I.  caerulea.  I  ought  to  add  that 
there  were  no  crimson  Anemones  in  the 
scheme,  which  w-as  of  remarkably  tender 
delicate  colouring. 

A  plant  that  should  be  found  in  every 
garden,  large  or  small,  is  Anthemis  tinc- 
toria.  It  flow-ers  at  the  very  height  of 
summer  just  at  a  time  when  the  early 
summer  plants  are  failing  us,  and  many 
of  the  later  ones  have  not  y-et  burst  forth 
into  blossom.  It  bears  a  yellow:  Daisy- 
flower,  and  so  far  as  the  flower  goes,  one 
that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  yellow- 
Paris  Daisy-,  though  the  foliage  is  of  less 
delicate  type.  But  for  those  w-ho  have  no 
glass  for  winter  protection  of  cuttings 
these  Anthemis  form  a  capital  substi¬ 
tute.  The  strain  known  as  Kelwayii  is 
especially  to  be  recommended,  but  the 
one  mentioned  above  is  also  very  good. 
Seed  of  both  is  to  be  obtained. 

F.  Norfolk. 
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A  PRETTY  SUMMERHOUSE.  j 

By  Mrs.  E.  VYNER. 

How  few  gardens  contain  one  of  these 
delightful  resorts ;  yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  anyone  who  has  a  little  space  at  his 
command  should  not  possess  one.  The 
“handy  man”  of  the  family  can  easily 
construct  it,  and  the  member  with  a  taste 
for  gardening  will  take  its  decoration  in 
hand.  The  spot  should  be  chosen  with 
some  degree  of  care,  the  entrance  to  the 
arbour  facing  south  if  possible;  failing 
this,  west,  it  may  be  built,  of  natural 
wood,  Fir  poles  for  the  supports  and  the 
branches,  thick  and  thin,  of  any  kind  of 
tree  interlaced  between,  and  given  a  few 
coats  of  varnish  to  preserve  them.  Or  if 
only  a  light  structure  is  desired,  Bamboo 
poles  will  be  found  efficient.  But  the  one 
which  I  admire  the  most  is  made  of  nar¬ 
row  laths  of  deal  in  lattice  design,  the 
whole  afterwards  painted  white.  The 
effect  of  this  when  adorned  with  gaily- 
flowered  creepers,  such  as  Sweet  Peas, 
climbing  Nasturtiums,  Hop,  Canary 
Creeper,  etc.,  is  remarkably  pretty,  and 
always  looks  so  clean,  cool  and  inviting. 

A  point  to  watch  when  erecting  the 
summerhouse  is  to  avoid  any  semblance 
to  uniformity ;  the  most  artistic  are  those 
that  are  the  most  irregular  in  shape.  The 
highest  point  should  be  over  the  entrance, 
but  do  not  make  one  “to  match”  opposite, ' 
though  a  projection  not  quite  so  high  may 
appear  at  one  side,  but  not  at  both.  The 
interior,  to  be  really  artistic,  should 
neither  be  round  nor  square  nor  oval  nor 
semi-circular,  but  just  as  “Jappy”  as  you 
can  make  it.  One  side  might  have  a  wing 
extending  a  couple  of  yards  and  tapering 
to  a  point,  while  on  the  other,  but  not 
directly  opposite,  a  tiny  alcove — just  big 
enough  to  seat  two  at  a  pinch,  with  slop¬ 
ing  roof — -will  be  found  effective,  and  per¬ 
haps  useful.  The  floor  should  be  of  gravel 
or  small  pebbles,  as  grass  is  so  apt  to 
remain  damp ;  and  suspended  from  the 
roof  here  and  there  may  be  one  or  two 
hanging  baskets.  If  you  have  not  any 
purchase  a  couple  and  line  them  with 
moss.  This  may  either  be  gathered  in 
the  woods  or  1  bought  at  the  florist’s, 
though,  of  course,  the  natural  sort  is  bet¬ 
ter.  Place  a  few  crocks  in  the  bottom 
and  fill  up  with  rich  soil.  Plant  one  with 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  single  Pe¬ 
tunias  and  two  or  three  trails  of  Creeping 
Jenny,  and  the  other  with  Campanula 
isophylla  alba  (drooping  Harebell),  both 
blue  and  white.  It  flowers  most  profusely 
and  hangs  to  such  a  length,  it  cannot  help 
but  please. 

Outside  the  arbour,  having  previously 
dug  and  manured  the  soil,  plant  some 
roots  of  Irish  and  silver  Ivy,  or  the  small¬ 
leaved  variegated  sorts.  Sow  seeds  of 
climbing  Nasturtiums  and  Canary 
Creeper,  and  at  one  side  with  the  tallest 
Sweet  Peas.  Train  these  by  tying  the 
main  stems  with  bast  to  the  trellis  work ; 
wire  netting  is  unsightly  on  a  garden 
arbour.  If  you  have  a  greenhouse,  raise  a 
few  Hop  plants,  or,  if  you  have  not,  a 
sunny  window  will  do.  Put  these  out  in 
May.  Water  liberally  twice  a  week  in 
dry  weather,  and  apply  liquid  manure, 
well  dHuted,  once  a  week. 
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“Every  man  is  at  heart  a  gardener,” 
says  a  writer  in  the  “Morning  Post.” 

Wallflower. 

I  will  not  praise  the  often-flattered  rose 
Or,  virgin-like,  with  blushing  charms 
half  seen, 

Or  when,  in  dazzling  splendour  like  a 
queen, 

All  her  magnificence  of  state  she 
shows ; 

No,  nor  that  sun-like  Lily  which  but 
blows 

Beneath  the  valley’s  cool  and  shady 
screen ; 

Nor  yet  the  Sunflower,  that,  with 
warrior  mien 

Still  eyes  the  orb  of  glory  where  it 
glows ; 

But  thou,  neglected  Wallflower!  to 
my  breast 

And  muse  art  dearest,  wildest, 
sweetest  flower ! 

To  whom  alone  the  privilege  is  given 
Proudly  to  root  thyself  above  the  rest, 

As  Genius  does,  and,  from  thy  rocky 
tower 

Lend  fragrance  to  the  purest  bre'ath 
of  heaven. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS:— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  artiole  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  artiole  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  *tie  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
folk  wing  date  of  issue.x  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  fid.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  In  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “J.  M.  S.  ”  for  the  article  on 

“  Yuccas,”  page  364. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  H.  Stevens,”  for  the  article 
on  “Artificial  Method  of  Growing  Bog  Plants  ”  ; 
and  another  to  “  D.  Chapman  ”  for  the  article 
on  “  Herbaceous  Lobelias,”  page  362. 
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GRAPE  THINNING. 


By  A.V.M. 

In  Vine  culture  the  work  of  Grape  thir 
ning  requires  a  good  deal  more  study  tha 
is  generally  applied  to  it.  A  bad  or  goo 
crop  depends  largely  on  the  thinning 
Firstly,  the  bunches  have  to  be  thinne 
out,  for  two  or  three  bunches  are  ofte. 
produced  on  one  shoot,  and  one  bunch  i 
sufficient.  Vine  rods  in  good  conditio 
can  carry  a  dozen  bunches  on  a  14  fi 
length  of  rod,  having  them  equally  di; 
tributed  over  the  house.  Young  Vine 
which  have  not  reached  their  termini: 
should  not  be  burdened  with  heavy  crop- 
unless  exceptionally  vigorous.  The  leac 
mg  growth  that  is  extending  the  Vin 
should  be  stripped  of  all  bunches  an 
tendrils.  These  tendrils  are  best  cut  of 
for  they  clasp  themselves  round  the  trell 
and  get  quite  hard  to  clear  off ;  also  the 
become  a  harbour  for  insects.  Scisso. 
are  specially  made  for  thinning,  bem 
long  and  thin  to  pass  through  tfc 
bunches.  Keep  these  clean,  for  as  th 
thinning  proceeds  the  juicy  matter  of  tl 
berries  gets  black  and  dirty  on  them,  ; 
they  should  be  wiped  on  a  cloth  occasioi 
ally.  A  thin  piece  of  wood  is  anothc 
necessity  to  steady  the  bunch  and  ease 
about  as  you  wish,  resting  it  on  the  cei 
tral  stalk,  for  one’s  hands  should  not  coir 
in  contact  with  the  berries.  Large  buncht 
have  two  or  three  shoulders,  or  perhaps 
twin  bunch.  There  is  what  is  terme 
“winging  up”  the  shoulders.  Thin  stri] 
of  matting  are  tied  in  a  loop  form  on  1 
the  shoulders  or  branches  and  gradual; 
raised  into  shape^  so  that  you  have 
bunch  of  size,  form  and  beauty.  Mere: 
tie  the  matting  on  to  the  trellis  or  shoot 
whatever  seems  handy,  for  it  is  only 
temporary  support  before  the  berri 
swell  up  a  bit.  This  “winging  up”  occ 
pies  the  time  of  thinning  a  bunch,  h 
your  crop  is  enlarged  and  enhance' 
When  they  are  the  size  of  Peas  commem 
to  thin.  Begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  bund 
removing  all  small  berries,  and  do 
be  afraid  to  cut  out  the  central  berrie 
which  in  time  would  only  get  jammed  u 
All  the  berries,  at  the  points  of  the  sic 
branches,  and  mostly  all  those  on  the  u 
side  of  the  shoulders  are  retained.  The 
have  room  to  swell,  keeping  shape  ai 
size.  A  second  thinning  some  weeks  aft 
the  first  is  generally  made,  but  a  got 
thinning  at  the  first  is  usually  sufficier 
We  have  all  an  idea  of  the  size  a  ber 
should  be,  so  thin  out  freely.  Bla< 
Hamburg  is  slack  in  habit,  and  does  n 
require  so  severe'  thinning  as  stiff  soi 
that  will  not  come  and  go  much.  A 
Grapes  should  be  thinned  by  the  end 
May. 

- - 

Out-of-Door  Life. 

“  Let  us  be  always  out  of  doors  amoi; 
the  trees  and  grass  and  rain  and  wind  ar 
sun.  Let  us  get  out  of  these  indoor,  n<; 
row,  modern  days,  whose  twelve  hou; 
somehow  become  shortened,  into  the  sir 
light  and  the  pure  wind.  A  somethi)' 
which  the  ancients  called  divine  can  ■ 
found  and  felt  there  still.” — Richa' 
Jeffries. 
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Two  Creepers. 

piaea  scandens  and  Eccremocarpus 
scaber. 

:obaea  scandens,  an  exceedingly  beau- 
tal  creeper,  with  its  large  white  or  purple 
fivers,  has  long  been  known  as  decora¬ 
te  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
b:  few  people  know  how  easily,  it  can 
fc  grown  as  an  outdoor  climber.  The 
s  ds  should  be  sown  in  moderate  heat  at 
t  beginning  of  March.  A  sunny  win¬ 
dy  in  a  warm  sitting-room  is  quite  suffi- 
cnt  warmth.  The  seeds  should  be  plan- 
t  upright  in  a  pot  of  light  soil  mixed 
vh  silver  sand.  The  seed  germinates 
s  wlv,  and  should  be  kept  well  watered, 
iteii  the  seedling  has  grown  to  a  height 
c  three  or  four  inches  it  should  be  put 
i  o  a  cooler  room  and  planted  out  in 
t;  middle  of  May.  When  it  once  begins 
t  take  root  it  gTOws  from  five  to  six 
i:hes  a  day  during  the  summer.  It 
jts  out  small  tendrils  which  cling  to 
1;  wall  or  other  place  up  which  it  is 
j  owing.  The  flower  comes  into  full 
iiom  in  October  and  continues  so  until 
arlv  the  end  of  November.  It  can  be 
own  on  arches  or  fancy  trellis  work,  but 
more  satisfactory  on  the  house  in  a 
Id  aspect.  This  creeper  is  a  g.h.p. 
t  can  be  treated  as  an  annual  in  a 
Id  climate. 

Another  showy  and  equally  easily 
own  creeper  is  Eccremocarpus  scaber. 
,wn  in  boxes  or  pots  in  March,  in  light, 
ndy  soil,,  in  moderate  heat,  it  can  be 
anted  out  in  May.  It  grows  quickly, 
.d  in  August  is  covered  with  sma'l 
arlet  or  orange  flowers.  This  plant 
ould  be  left  to  die  down  in  the  winter, 
id  the  long  sprays  cut  off.  In  March 
begins  to  sprout  again  from  the  bottom. 

.  very  severe  winters  it  is  well  to  pro- 
ct  it  a  little,  but  otherwise  it  is  quite 
irdy.  M.  A.  C. 

- - 

te  Personality  of  Plants. 

The  second  March  number  of  the  “Nou- 
lle  Revue”  published  an  interesting  ar- 
:le  by  J.  Owsinsky,  on  the  Personality 
Plants.  The  writer,  who  is  the  owner  of 
:tensive  territory  in  Podolsk,  is  de- 
ribed  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  system 
culture  which  has  had  surprising  re- 
dts.  He  believes  in  the  existence  of  the 
vegetable  animal,”  and  in  the  principle 
at  plants,  like  animals,  live  a  natural 
Je,  and  have  needs,  desires,  and  a  con- 
ience.  As  a  starting  point,  he  treats 
ants  as  we  treat  animals — that  is  to  say, 
;  realises  that  we  must  take  account  of 
.eir  will  if  we  wish  them  to  yield  to  our 
tsires.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  tem- 
erature  and  light  on  plants,  he  finds 
ants  as  sensitive  as  animals,  and  the 
cret  of  his  new  system  consists  simply 
.  sowing  the  grains  of  cereals  very  close 
gether  in  such  a  way  that  each  grain 
11s  singly^  or  separately  and  leaves 
tough  clear  space  for  the  admission  of 
;e  sun  and  the  light.  The  advantages 
the  system  are  the  saving  of  half  the 
>st  of  cultivation  and  the  doubling  of  the 
■ops.  By  regulating  the  moisture  in  the 
>il  the  seeds  germinate  in  dry'  weather, 
id  during  wet  seasons  the  plants  suffer 
■ss  from  humidity'.  Bacteria  multiply' 
ith  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
acteria  that  the  enormous  crops  are  due. 
he  plants  mature  quicker  and  so  suffer 
:ss  from  parasites. 


Amarantus  speciosus.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 

A  Tall  Growing  Annual 


The  above  annual  is  closely  related  to 
the  Prince’s  Feather  (A.  hvpochondria- 
cus).  The  last-named  plant  comes  from 
North  America,  but  the  subject  under 
note  comes  to  us  from  India,  possibly' 
from  high  ground,  seeing  that  it  succeeds 
so  well  in  this  country.  Several  plants 
of  this  class,  however,  seem  capable  of 
thriving  in  quite  a  variety  of  climates,  as 
they  ripen  their  seeds  early,  and  some 
even  lie  on  the  ground  through  the  winter 
and  come  up  again.  They'  also  seem  cap¬ 
able  of  travelling  by  some  unknown 
means  or  other,  seeing  that  some  of  them 
come  up  in  unexpected  places. 

In  small  gardens  A.  speciosus  would 
not  be  so  suitable  as  Prince’s  Feather,  be¬ 
cause  it  grows  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height. 
The  stems  are  perfectly  eiect,  and  the 
upper  portions  of  the  plant,  including 
bracts  and  flowers,  are  of  a  brownish  crim¬ 
son,  and  therefore  produce  a  fine  effect  by' 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  green  vege¬ 
tation.  In  fairly  large  gardens,  however, 
there  are  places  where  this  subject  would 


(Amarantus  speciosus). 

suitably  find  a  place.  It  should  be  fully' 
exposed  to  sunshine  to  get  strong  plants 
capable  of  supporting  themselves  and 
highly  coloured  bracts  and  flowers. 

Those  who  have  a  wild  garden  would 
find  this  a  very  uncommon  subject  for 
such  a  situation,  and  the  method  of  rear¬ 
ing  it  would  not  be  to  throw  the  seeds 
amongst  the  grass,  but  to  dig  a  piece  of 
ground,  not  necessarily'  of  any  particular 
shape,  the  more  irregular  the  better.  The 
ground  should  be  raked  to  a  fine  tilth  on 
the  surface'and  the  small  seeds  either 
put  in  lines  and  covered  in  the  ordinary- 
way'  or  scattered  broadcast  and  then 
worked  into  the  ground  by  means  of  an 
iron  rake.  To  get  the  sturdiest  plants 
the"  should  be  thinned  out  to  15  in.  apart, 
so  as  to  give  the  foliage  the  best  chance 
of  acquiring  vigour.  If  a  large  clump 
were  grown  together,  so  that  one  could 
shelter  the  other,  supports  would  be  un¬ 
necessary,  though  if  the  situation  is  at  all 
windy  one  stake" to  each  plant  would  make 
it  secure. 
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Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Eucalyptus. 

This  greenhouse  evergreen  tree  is  very 
suitable  for  room  decoration  and  is  easily 
managed.  .  Eucalyptus  globulus,  from 
which  Eucalyptus  oil  is  extracted,  will  be 
found  the  best  species  to  grow.  The  com¬ 
post  should  consist  of  two  parts  fibrous 
loam  and  -one  part  leaf  soil  and  sand. 
Water  should  be  given  moderately  during 
the  winter,  but  they  will  require  a  great 
deal  in  summer.  They  can  be  propagated 
by  seeds  sown  in  February  or  March  and 
potted  off  as  they  require  it.  Eucalyptus 
citriodora  is  also  a  good  species  for  pot 
culture.  It  has  a  pleasant  perfume. 
Careful  treatment  will  be  rewarded  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  useful  plants  for  home 
decoration. 

A.  R.  G. 

Welbeck  Gardens, 

Notts.. 


Fruit  for  Preserving. 

When  this  is  the  object  in  view,  it  is 
better  to  allow  the  fruit  to  fully  mature 
upon  the  trees  or  bushes,  but  never  left 
any  longer  lest  in  any  way  the  freshness 
of  flavour  peculiar  to  each  kind  be  lost. 
It  should  be  taken  just  when  at  its  best, 
and  if  possible  when  the  weather  is  dry 
and  the  fruit  tree  free  from  any  moisture. 
Raspberries,  for  this  purpose,  should  be 
put  in  hand  as  soon  as  gathered,  for  this 
fruit  will  otherwise  rapidly  lose  its 
flavour.  As  soon  as  all  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  any  that  was  hitherto  protected 
from  the  birds  should  have  the  nets  re¬ 
moved,  the  latter  being  put  away  in  the 
dry  until  again  required  for  use.  It  is 
better  to  hang  the  nets  up  than  to  allow 
them  to  lie  about,  with  the  risk  of  being 
torn  or  injured. 

D.  S. 

Putney. 


May  Frosts  of  Recent  Years. 

Month  number  five  has  arrived,  and 
along  with  it  that  “bugbear”  of  all  gar¬ 
deners,  amateur  and  professional  alike — 
May  frosts.  The  following  record  will  be 
interesting,  and  may  be  indicative  in  a 
small  measure  of  what  we  may  expect. 
May,  1903,  saw  the  mercury  only  on  one 
occasion  descend  to  the  freezing  point, 
that  being  on  the  13th.  The  May  of  1904 
was  less  fortunate,  on  five  different  occa¬ 
sions  the  freezing  point  being  reached  or 
exceeded.  Curiously  enough,  the  three 
succeeding  Mays  saw  frost  on  three  dif¬ 
ferent  nights  each,  the  lowest  temperature 
being  on  the  23rd,  1905,  when  3  degs.  was 
registered  in  this  particular  locality. 

The  prudent  gardener  will  read  the 
thermometer  assiduously  in  the  evening, 
and  have  protecting  material  in  readiness 
until  after  the  25th,  when  all  danger  of 
frost,  broadly  speaking,  is  generally  over. 

T.  H, 

Harrow  Weald. 


Gloxinias  from  Leaves. 

It  sometimes  happens  one  gets  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  good  Gloxinia  and  would  like 
to  propagate  from  the  leaf.  Propagation 
of  the  Gloxinia  can  be  successfully  car¬ 
ried  out  from  June  till  September.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows  : — Select  healthy  leaves 
with  about  an  inch  of  stem,  and  insert 
as  ordinary  cuttings  round  the  sides  of  a 
4-inch  pot,  well  drained  and  filled  with 
light,  sandy  soil.  Water  in  through  a  rose 
watering  can  and  place  in  a  propagator, 
or  failing  that,  plunge  the  pots  in  cocoanut 
fibre  inside  of  a  box  deep  enough  to  allow 
some  squares  of  glass  to  be  laid  on.  Place 
the  box  in  a  brisk,  moist  heat.  Tubers 
will  form  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and 
when  this  has  occurred  treat  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  seedlings.  The  tubers  will 
flower  the  following  season. 

W.  Edgeworth. 


The  Violet  Bed. 

The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for  re¬ 
planting  the  Violet  bed.  This  should  be 
done  in  no  half-hearted  or  timorous  man¬ 
ner,  but  the  whole  of  the  plants  should 
be  dug  up  and  all  the  soil  well  shaken 
from  them,  selecting  during  the  operation 
some  of  the  very  strongest  and  best  rooted 
runners  for  the  future  plants.  These 
should  be  kept  moist  and  planted  without 
delay,  in  a  fresh  place  if  possible,  a  foot 
apart  each  way,  planting  firmly  and  tak¬ 
ing  care,  however,  not  to  bury  the  crown 
too  deeply.  Should  it  be  necessary  to 
grow  them  again  in  the  same  place  a  good 
dressing  of  old  leaf  mould  or  hotbed 
manure  should  be  well  dug  into  the 
ground,  which  should  then  be  trodden 
over  before  planting.  Treated  thus  Vio¬ 
lets  will  do  well  for  several  years  in  the 
same  position. 

F.  A. 


An  Effective  Bed. 

Repetition  of  colour  and  arrangement 
in  the  planting  of  beds  year  after  year 
becomes  monotonous.  Changes  are  de¬ 
sirable  and  welcome ;  so  perhaps  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hint  may  prove  acceptable  to 
readers.  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  and 
Hyacinthus  candicans  planted  alternately 
in  medium-sized  beds,  or  grouped  in 
threes  and  fives  in  large  beds,  make  one 
of  the  most  telling  and  pleasing  contrasts 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  tall  spikes 
of  the  .  white,  bell-shaped' flowers  of  the 
latter  stand  well  up,  giving  a  pleasing 
relief  to  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  the 
former.  This  two-fold  association  of 
bulbous  plants  is  seldom  seen,  but  when 
it  is,  the  effect  is  so  striking  as  not  to  be 
easily  forgotten.  Some  may  have  already 
planted  these  bulbs,  but  a  few  extra  ones 
now  bought  will  abundantly  repay. 

C.  T. 

Highgate,  N. 
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How  to  Make  a  Cheap  and  Effects 
Insecticide. 

Boil  together  2  gallons  of  soft  water  al 
2  lbs.  of  soft  soap.  When  well  boill 
add  1  gill  of  paraffin  oil,  and  boil  u 
minutes  longer.  Keep  stirring  the  m- 
ture  after  the  oil  is  added,  or  it  will  bl 
over.  If  this  is  bottled  when  cool  it  \vl 
keep  for  years. 

Use  1  gill  to  2  gallons  of  water  r 
syringing  or  sponging.  This  will  e 
found  to  be  deadly  to  greenfly,  bu., 
scale,  etc. 

G.  C.,  Yorks 


Climbing  Plants. 

Many  climbing  greenhouse  plan, 
either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  can  e 
struck  easily  and  quickly  now  under  gl.s 
and  grown  on  to  plant  outside  at  beddg 
out  time.  The  Maurandyas,  with  pur];, 
pink,  or  white  flowers,  Eccremocaris 
scaber,  orange,  Plumbago,  delice 
French  lavender,  and  hosts  of  other  11- 
der  things,  cost  nothing  but  the  trou.e 
of  striking  if  already  grown  (and  if  it. 
small  plants  can  be.  purchased  for  a  w 
pence),  and  they  add  considerably  to  le 
“exclusiveness”  as  it_were  of  the  “Ti¬ 
ding  out  ”  arrangements,  and  are  usul 
in  many  ways  for  summer  adornments 

D.  V.  I 


iVlutisia  cJecui-i-ens. 

This  beautiful  composite  is  not  so  ca- 
monly  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  a  a 
climbing  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or 
even  out  of  doors  against  a  wall  if  T1 
established. 

„They  can  be  successfully  raised  f  m 
cuttings  taken  in  April,  using  a  g)d 
general  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  id 
silver  sand  or  broken  bricks  to  fighteiit. 
Place  the  cuttings  firmly  down  the  sid of 
the  pots,  and  stand  them  near  the  g  ss 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  ;  water  very  ligi  w 
They  grow  to  a  height  of  6  or  8  ut. 
Stop  frequently  to  produce  laterals,  he 
flowers  are  produced  singly,  from  he 
axils  of  the  leaves,  measuring  4  inchfin 
diameter,  and  are  of  a  deep  orange  col  ir. 

Geo.  Stuar 

Edinburgh. 

- - 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Fruiting. 

We  thought  it  was  a  common  occurrice 
for  Lily  of  the  Valley  to  produce  ed 
berries  during  the  summer  mons. 
Lately,  however,  it  has  come  to  our  k>w- 
ledge  that  many  have  never  seen  his 
common  plant  in  fruit.  V  e  suspect  iat 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  red  beies 
of  this  plant  have  to  thank  their  wn 
hands  for  cutting  the  flowers.  hi? 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  correspoiunt 
in  “  The  American  Botanist,”  who  cid 
never  seen  the  berries  till  last  year  A 
bed  of  the  plant  was  lifted  and  replated 
in  a  sunny  position  in  1906.  Durimthe 
summer  of  1907  this  correspondent'-1' 
away  from  home,  and  in  October  nub 
every  plant  produced  a  cluster  of  bght 
red  fruits.  The  situation  had  giverthe 
•plants  an  opportunity  to  make  >od 
growth  and  bloom  well.  The  absem  e 
the  owner  enabled  them  to  producejuut 
ripen  their  berries.  The  explanatii  ]= 
significant.  The  scarlet  berries  rental  in 
ornamental  condition  for  a  longer  pf10 
than  the  flowers. 
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The  Cultivation  of  the  Leek. 


.  .  .  Methods  of  Planting. 


K.n.a.  ..  .  .  r 

The  usual  fortnightly  exhibition  or 
flowers,  plants,  etc.,  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  at  the  So¬ 
ciety's  headquarters,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  from  1  to  6  o  clock,  on 
June  qth,  when  the  price  of  admission  will 
be  2S.  6d. 

- - 

Incredible  Hybridising. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

I'm  afraid  that  you  will  hardly  credit 
the  following  story,  and  1  do  not  think 
I  could  have  believed  it  myself  if  it  had 
been  related  to  me  by  another  individual. 

Last  summer  I  was  inspecting  some  ex¬ 
tensive  Sweet  Pea 'trials  in  Essex,  and 
was  being  piloted  round  by  a  smart  look¬ 
ing  young  man  in  the  absence  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  During  the  usual  Sveet  Pea  talk 
I  enquired  of  my  guide  if  his  firm  had 
ever .  attempted  to  cross  the  Sweet  Pea 
with  the  hatdv  perennial  species,  such  as 
Lathvrus  latifolius.  The  reply  was,  “  No, 
we -don't  think  that  will  ever  be  done,  but 
for  four  or  five  seasons  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  hybridise  the  Sweet  Pea  with  the 
Nasturtium  (that  is  Tropaeolum)  to  get 
good  orange  and  yellow  shades  !  As 
you  may  imagine,  the  proverbial  feather 
would  have  completely  prostrated  me 
after  that. 

ERICA. 

- - 

-  VERBENAS  - 


As  Pot  Plants. 

This  lovely  flower  is  somewhat  neglected 
nowadays  as  a  bedding  plant,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  through 
the  winter  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  tor 
discarding  it  from  our  flower  gardens.  As 
a  pot  plant,  however,  I  am  certain  that  it 
has  a  future  before  it.  It  has  only  one 
serious  drawback,  and  that  is  its  liability 
to  mildew. 

To  ensure  good  cuttings  in  August  a  few 
plants  should  be  set  out  in  the  reserve 
garden  early  in  June.  In  August  insert 
the  cuttings  firmly  in  boxes  of  light  soil 
and  set  in  a  cold  frame.  As  soon  as  frost 
threatens  remove  to  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
pit,  and  set  close  to  the  glass.  Give 
abundance  of  air,  but  avoid  cold  draughts, 
as  this  is  the  main  cause  of  mildew.  In 
'  spring  introduce  the  plants  into  a  little 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  cuttings  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  insert  round  the  edges  of  4  in. 
pots.  When  rooted  pot  off  singly  into 
3  in.  pots,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  well 
filled  with  roots  shift  on  into  the  3  in. 
size.  A  few  of  the  strongest  may  require 
a  6  in.  pot.  Syringe  twice  daily  and  en¬ 
courage  free  growth.  Pinch  two  or  three 
times  to  induce  a  bushy  habit,  and  stake 
neatly  with  slender  green  stakes.  After 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  give 
weak  doses  of  liquid  manure  or  Ichthemic 
guano  in  liquid  form.  Verbenas  require 
firm  potting,  and  the  compost  should 
be  of  good  quality  and  not  too  light.  Two 
grand  sorts  for  pots  are  Miss  Willmott 
(pinki  and  Crimson  King. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Leeks  are  gross  feeding  plants  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  as  large  as 
possible,  as  the  larger  the  Leek  the  better 
the  flavour,  therefore  the  ground  in  which 
they  are  planted  should  be  heavily 
manured  and  deeply  dug,  or  better  still, 
-bastard  trenched.  There  are  several  ways 
of  planting  Leeks  intended  for  exhibition 
purposes,  usually  being  grown  in  square- 
bottomed  trenches,  as  shown  in  Eig.  1 
herewith,  the  plants  being  earthed  up  as 
necessary  in  a  similar  manner  to  Celery. 
As  this"  method  entails  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble,  Leeks  grown  for  gene¬ 
ral  use  are  more  frequently  planted  as 
shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  Triangular  or 
V-shaped  trenches  some  six  inches  deep 
and  two  feet  apart  should  be  got  out,  and 
the  young  plants  be  planted  in  the  bottom 
nine  inches  apart,  the  roots  being  just 
covered  with  soil,  as  Fig.  2. 

To  plant  Leeks  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  a  stout  blunt  pointed  dibber,  say, 
three  inches  in  diameter  is  necessary  to 
make  the  holes  to  receive  the  plants.  The 
holes  should  be  about  six  inches  deep  and 
nine  inches  apart  in  .rows,  with  not  less 
than  fifteen  inches  between  the  rows,  one 
plant  being  planted  in  each  and  the  roots 


nicely  covered  with  soil,  as  shown.  As 
the  plants  grow  the  hole  must  be  filled 
with  soil,  as  shown,  provided  they  have 
not  filled  themselves  in,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  do. 

Leeks  require  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  the  soil  should  be  kept  as 
evenly  moist  as  possible,  whilst  when  in 
fuli  growth  well  diluted  liquid  manure 
twice  a  wTeek  will  considerably  assist  the 
production  of  a  fine  crop. 

Leeks  must  be  earthed  up  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Celery,  in  order  to  blanch  the 
stems,  make  them  palatable  and  also  to 
cause  them  to  grow  longer,  the  tendency 
of  the  plants  when  left  unearthed  being 
to  spread  their  leaves  and  thicken  their 
stems.  The  plants  should  be  earthed  up 
by  first  filling  the  trenches  with  soil,  as 
Fig.  4,  and  afterwards,  as  they  grow, 
forming  a  ridge  of  soil  on  the  surface, 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  soil  getting 
between  the  leaves  and  down  the  centre  of 
the  plants.  The  tops  of  the  long  leaves 
should  be  cut  off  to  give  the  plants  a 
neater  appearance,  growth  not  being  in¬ 
terfered  with  in  any  way  by  this  treat¬ 
ment. 

Ortus. 


Planting  Leeks. 
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The  Temple  Show. 


The  principal  show  of  the  year  is  once 
more  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  custom¬ 
ary  for  people  to  think  that  each  succeed¬ 
ing  Temple  Show  is  better  than  another. 
This  is  a  matter  which  requires  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  thinking.  We  have 
seen  all  of  the  twenty-one  shows  held  by 
the  R.H.S.  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens, 
and  we  have  noted  a  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  indeed  from  the  first  to  the  last,  but 
this  has  been  a  gradual  process  during 
each  year.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits 
has  been  improved,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  groups 
has  this  improvement  been  made  visible. 

The  same  number  of  tents,  all  of  the 
same  size,  had  practically  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  last  week  as  they  did  twenty 
years  ago.  .  The  number  of  exhibitors 
has  increased,  each  requiring  space  and 
some  of  them  more  space.  As  often  as 
not  they  have  their  space  curtailed.  For 
these  reasons  there  is  no  room  for  second- 
class  material,  and  every  exhibitor  shows 
his  best.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  every¬ 
thing  is  of  a  very  high  class  order  of 
merit,  and  the  only  other  great  improve¬ 
ment  we  could  desire  would  be  for  a 
greater  amount  of  space,  so  as  to  allow 
the  show  to  grow  and  leave  more  room 
for  the  people  to  promenade,  especially 
while  inspecting  the  exhibits.  In  certain 
classes  of  flowers  an  immense  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  effected  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  especially  amongst  Roses, 
tuberous  Begonias,  Caladiums,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Tulips,  and  some  other  florists’ 
flowers. 

Notwithstanding  the  counter  attraction 
at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  the  show  tents  were 
verv  crowded  on  the  opening  day,  and 
the  informal  visit  of  the  Queen,  accom¬ 


panied  by  Princess  Victoria,  caused  a 
little  flutter  amongst  the  officials,  and 
there  was  some  hunting  until  they  found 
the  ladies  amongst  the  Orchids  quietly 
enjoying  themselves. 


R  Small  Garden 


Picturesquely  Backed 
with  Tall  Trees. 


JUNE  was  so  named  in  honour  of  Juno, 
the  goddess  who,  in  Roman  mythology, 
presided  over  marriages. 

Chestnut  Avenue,  Bushey  Park. 

On  “Chestnut  Sunday”  (May  24th) 
there  was  a  large  number  of  visitors  at 
Bushey  Park,  where  the  blooms  on  the 
trees  were  in  good  condition.  In  some 
years  they  have  so  maintained  their  glory 
that  there  have  been  three  “Chestnut  Sun¬ 
days  ”  in  succession.  The  famous  avenue 
was  planned  at  the  instance  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  His  Majesty’s  gardeners, 
George  London  and  Henry  Wise,  con¬ 
structed  across  the  broad  plain — as 
Bushey  Park  was  in  those  days — a  drive 
upwards  of  a  mile  long  and  60  ft.  wide. 
They  planted  300  Chestnut  trees  on  either 
side,  and  behind  them,  in  double  rows, 
nearly  1,000  Limes.  Towards  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  end  of  the  avenue  they  made 
a  basin  fountain,  400  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
5  ft.  in  depth,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Diana.  The  avenue,  it  is  declared,  was 
planned  with  the  object  of  forming  a 
grand  approach,  not  only  to  the  Lion 
Gates,  but  ‘also  to  a  proposed  imposing 
entrance  court  for  the  old  Palace  beyond. 


Where  ground  is  valuable  gardens  an 
usually  of  small  size,  and  trees  which  art 
always  desirable  may  prove  a  nuisance  tc 
those  who  have  but  a  limited  area  o 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  where  spaa 
will  permit,  we  cannot  imagine  any  mon 
pleasing  adjunct  to  a  garden  during  tht 
heat  of  summer  than  a  variety  of  tree: 
which  will  give  more  or  less  shelter  dur 
mg  windy  weather,  but  more  particularly 
shade  from  the  burning  sunshine  durini 
summer.  The  accompanying  illustratioi 
shows  a  small  garden  of  this  characte 
where  the  background  is  completely  filler 
in  with  a  great  variety  of  trees  Thes> 
should  preferably  be  on  the  north  0 
north-east  aspects  of  the  garden,  so  as  t< 
give  shelter  from  the  cold  winds  that  oftei 
prevail  during  March. 

In  other  gardens  the  south-west  wind 
often  prove  the  most  destructive  on  ac 
count  of  their  violence  and  duration  ii 
some  districts.  Those  who  have  the  mak 
ing  of  gardens,  or  rather'  the  planting  0 
them,  should  take  these  facts  into  con 
sideration  when  about  to  plant  trees.  _  I 
the  north  or  east  winds  are  most  objec 
tionable,  then  the  trees  should  be  plante< 


A  small  garden  picturesquely  backed  with  tall  trees. 
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IN  THE  GARDEN  OF 


-  ROSES  - 


JUNE. 


4%^ 


,n  that  quarter,  but  if  the  district  is  most 
xposed  to  the  ravages  of  west  winds,  then 
hat  is  the  side  on  which  shelter  is  most 
/anted. 

Besides  the  picturesque  effect  they  have 
n  the  background,  they  also  make  the 
-arden  comfortable  for  the  owners,  where, 
f  exposed  to  blustering  winds,  would 
aake  it  disagreeable  at  certain  times  in 
he  garden.  When  trees  are  so  planted, 
aany  other  pleasing  adjuncts  can  be  in- 
roduced  to  enjoy  the  shelter  thus  pro¬ 
ceed.  For  instance,  Bamboos  may  be 
lardy  enough  to  stand  rough  times  dur- 
ng  summer,  but  if  exposed  to  gales  of 
;ind  when  they  may  be  frozen,  the  Bam- 
00s  would  lose  most  of  their  leaves  dur-' 
ng  winter,  and  in  any  case  look  ragged. 
Vith  the  shelter  of  trees,  however,  they 
oav  be  kept  evergreen  throughout  the 
pinter.  except  in  unusually  severe  winters 
uch  as  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
outh. 

- - 

HE  CRESS-LEAVED  .  . 

=  Coreopsis  = 


(Coreopsis  cardaminaefolia). 

Several  species  of  Coreopsis  are  highly 
topular  in  gardens,  both  annuals  and 
>erennials,  The  subject  of  this  note 
losely  resembles  the  most  frequently 
rown  species  of  the  kind,  namely,  C. 
inctoria,  which  has  developed  into  a  num- 
>er  bf  varieties  to  tvhich  several  names  _ 
.ave  been  given.  The  plant  under  notice, 
owever,  is  a  much  stronger  grower,  and 
ar  that  reason  would  seem  to  be  capable 
f  improvement  by  sowing  seeds  and  se¬ 
eding  the  dwarfest  habited  forms.  This 
/ould  then  make  it  suitable  for  various 
ardens,  large  or  small.  The  flowers  are 
ellow,  with  a  crimson  zone  in  the  centre, 
his  being  constituted  partly  by  the  disc 
nd  partly  by  the  rays.  The  leaves  are 
nee  or  twice  cut  into  linear  segments, 
/hereas  those  of  the  better  known  species 
re  three  to  four  times  divided.  At  cer 
ain  stages  of  growth  the  leaves  would 
lore  or  less  resemble  those  of  some  spe- 
ies  of  Cardamine,  hence  the  name. 

Like  those  already  in  cultivation,  this 
pecies  comes  from  North  America,  and 
;  therefore  equally  suited  for  our  climate 
is  thdothers.  It  would  be  most  suitable 
Dr  the  back  line  in  borders  w'here  the 
nnuals  are  all  grown  together  in  one 
iece  of  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
ould  form  the  centre  of  beds  or  so  plan- 
id  as  to  fill  the  bed  entirely.  If  given 
lenty  of  room,  the  plants  not  only  at- 
lin  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  but  become 
reely  branched  and  produce  a  large 
uantity  of  flowers  that  would  be  suitable 
jir  cutting  and  putting  in  water.  Seeds 
lav  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  about 
he  beginning  of  April  or  a  little  later, 
nd  when  they  come  into  bloom  they  keep 
i  good  condition  for  some  weeks.  It  is 
ot  \<’ell  known  in  this  country,  and  our 
hotograph  ivas  taken  in  the  herbaceous 
round  at  Kew.  / 


Raspberries  grown  under  glass  have 
een  selling  in  London  at  10s.  per  lb. 


The  Roses  make  their  best  display, 

All  Nature  is  in  tune; 

The  promises  they  made  in  May 
Are  now  performed  in  June. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

Truly  this  has  well  been  called  “the 
month  of  Roses,”  for  now  all  kinds  of 
Roses  are  in  their  greatest  glory.  Summer 
and  autumnal  Roses  ^fie  with  each  other 
as  to  which  shall  make  the  bravest  show ; 
and  although  the  latter  give  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers  later  on  when  the  former 
give  none,  yet  now  their  blooms  have  a 
freshness  and  refinement  that  they  lack  in 
the  autumn. 

For  next  year  tve  now  begin  to  prepare 
by  studying  the  habits  and  styles  of  the 
various  plants,  so  that  we  may  select  for 
colour,  form  and  suitability  those  trees 
which  shall  enable  us  then  to  make  a 
hetter  display  than  we  can  now  possess. 
We  can  look  round  all  the  Rose  gardens 
which  may  be  accessible  to  us  and  make 
notes  to  guide  us  in  our  arrangements 
for  the  future.  Success,  then,  depends 
largely  upon  good  pi  anting  now. 
Disbudding-. 

The  amateur  as  a  rule  lets  his  plants 
grow  as  they  will,  therefore  they  soon  de¬ 


preciate.  A  little  thought  will  convince 
him  that  this  is  a  mistake.  If  he  loves 
his  plants  he  will  carefully  tend  them  day 
by  day ;  every  morning  he  will  minutely 
examine  each  of  them.  Sickly,  deformed 
and  delicate  buds  should  be  removed ; 
shoots  in  excess,  or  those  breaking  out  in 
wrong  places,  should  be  rubbed  off  with 
the  finger  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Suckers 
also  should  be  promptly  removed. 

Many  of  the  H.P.’s,  such  as  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  produce  great  clusters  of 
buds  at  the  end  of  strong  shoots,  each  of 
which  tries  to  rob  the  others  of  their  food, 
the  result  being -a  miserable  failure  which 
exhausts  the  plant  over-much.  By  thin¬ 
ning  the  buds  we  give  those  left  a  chance, 
and  surely  it  is  better  to  have  from  each 
cluster  one  or  two  glorious,  well-shaped, 
lasting  blooms  than  it  is  to  have  a  great 
number  of  small  and  imperfect  flowers. 

As  the  excessive  removal  of  leaves 
weakens  the  plants,  so  the  removal  of 
buds  and  young  blooms  strengthens  them. 
The  more  you  cut  the  more  you  will  have, 
and  the  better  your  plants  will  thrive.  By 
well  disbudding  later  sorts  now  you  will 
obtain  a  finer  display  than  would  be  other¬ 
wise  possible  in  the  autumn. 


Coreopsis  cardaminaefolia.  [Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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For  Teas  not  intended  for  exhibition 
you  will  increase  their  beauty  by  leaving 
a  bud  or  two.  As  a  rule  only  those  buds 
immediately  around  the  centre  one  need 
be  removed. 

Pests. 

The  number  of  caterpillars  is  lessening, 
but  those  left  behind  attack  the  buds,  and 
are  therefore  more  dangerous.  They 
should  be  sought  out  and  promptly  de¬ 
stroyed.  Green  fly  and  mildew  must  be 
dealt  with  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear.  For  thrips,  and  in  very  dry 
weather,  syringe  (especially  Teas  and 
light-coloured  Roses)  every  evening  until 
the  petals  begin  to  show.  Very  close 
watching  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  the  Rose  maggot.  Syringe 
constantly ;  a  little  ammonia  Or  tobacco 
in  the  water  is  good  for  killing  green  fly. 
Thf^  aphis  brush  is  a  useful  necessity. 
Watering. 

If  the  weather  is  very  dry  watering  is 
necessary,  but  it  had  better  be  left  alone 
unless  you  give  the  plants  (as  far  as  the 
roots  extend)  a  good  soaking.  Hoe  the 
ground  the  day  after  rain,  or  watering,  or 
applying  liquid  manure.  This  is  most 
important,  for  when  the  sun-  shines  on 
the  thoroughly  soaked  ground  in  summer 
it  causes  it  to  crack  even  before  the  top 
is  quite  dry.  As  soon  as  you  can  work 
it  with  the’  hoe  get  the  surface  dry  and 
as  line  and  powdery  as  possible,  for  this 
conserves  the  moisturei,  which  rapidly 
escapes  from  the  cracks.  Washing  the 
entire  plant  with  a  spray  of  weak  sulphate 
of  iron  in  solution  (one  quarter  ounce  t-o 
the  gallon)  not  only  removes  the  dust  and 
so  forth  from  bark,  petals,  and  on  and 
under  the  leaves,  but  it  also  has  a  bene¬ 
ficial  tonic  effect  on  every  atom  of  the 
plant. 

Manuring. 

As  the  plants  are  now  rapidly  exhaust¬ 
ing  their  strength  in  their  efforts  towards 
reproduction  by  means  of  seeding  and 
suckers,  so  it  constantly  needs  renewing 
by  feeding  with  suitable  liquid  manures. 
Except  on  poor,  gravelly  soil,  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  apply  top-dressings  of  solid 
manure,  as  they  prevent  the  sun  and  air 
acting  on  the  roots,  and  the  strength  of 
the  plant  is  exhausted  in  striving  to  assi¬ 
milate  such  solid  food  as  is  washed  down 
to  them.  (On  the  soil  referred  to  surface 
dressings  act  as  a  mulch,  which  helps  the 
action  of  liquid  manures.)  But  even  were 
the  roots  strong  enough  to  assimilate  this 
kind  of  food,  it  is  difficult  now  to  get  it 
down  to  than ;  but  with  liquid  manure 
we  can  surrriount  these  difficulties,  being 
able  to  give  it  when  needed  and  to  with¬ 
hold  it  when  it  is  not  required. 

Roses  require  most  manure  when  the 
tiny  buds  are  beginning  to  form,  for  all 
the  powers  of  the  plant  are  being  devoted 
to  produce  blooms  ;  therefore  that  is  the 
time  in  which  to  feed  them  with  a  lavish 
hand.  There  is  no  fear  of  making  the 
plants  coarse,  as  we  can  always  find  room 
for  superfluous  energy.  Drainings  from 
cow-sheds  and  pigsties,  together  or  sepa¬ 
rate,  are  admirable  manures  for  present 
use,  but  stable  manure,  unless  well  di¬ 
luted,  is  too  strong.  Always  apply  liquid 
manure,  not  when  the  ground  is  dry,  but 
after  either  a  good  watering  or  after  ram. 
Give  much  more  to  strong  plants  than 
to  weak  ones,  as  their  extra  vigour  re¬ 
quires  more  to  sustain  it,  whilst  the  weak 
ones  can  only  assimilate  a  much  less 
quantity. 


Of  artificial  manures  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  and  superphosphate,  used  mode¬ 
rately,  are  the  most  important,  with  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash  as  an  occasional  stimu¬ 
lant. 

Routine  Work. 

Raffia  and  stakes  should  be  kept  handy, 
and  you  must  see  that  the  heavy  branches 
are  properly  supported.  Standards  and 
pillars  must' have  their  stakes  seen  to,  that 
they  may  be  kept  secure.  Weak  growing 
shoots  should  be  tied  up  and  regulated. 
All  flowers  which  are  getting  past  their 
best  form  and  all  defective  and  faded 
flowers  should  be  removed.  On  no  ac¬ 
count  let  seed  vessels  form,  as  they 
shorten  the  time  of  blooming.  Cut  back 
perpetuals  or  autumnals  as  soon  as  all 
the  flowers  of  the  branch  are  expanded  to 
the  most  prominent  vertical  eye.  Roses 
which  are  apt  to  burn  or  spoil  by  excessive 


sunshine  should  be  shaded  during  the  ho 
test  part  of  the  day. 

The  exhibitor  must  wrap  his  buds  i 
paper  for  dry  weather,  use  protectih 
cones  for  heavy  rains,  get  ready  his  boxe 
tubes,  trays,  moss,  labels  and  wires,  ar 
be  constantly  on  the  watch  or  his  be 
bloom  may  be  spoilt  by  a  caterpillar, 
gust  of  wind  or  a  shower  of  rain. 

Under  Glass. 

The  new  shoots  of  Marechal  Ni 
should  be  thinned  and  trained  up  und 
the  wires.  Forward  stocks  may  be  bu 
ded  from  Roses  on  walls  or  grafted  plant 
Roses  in  pots  should  be  hardened  off  f 
planting  out  towards  the  middle  of  tl 
month.  You  will  often  find  it  a  go* 
plan  to  put  the  pot  in  the  hole,  break 
and  pick  out  the  pieces,  so  as  not  to  d 
turb  the  roots. 

Somerset.  Baynton-Taylor. 


Nymphaea  William  Doogue. 


Maclaren  and  Son 


TWO  WHITE 


-  Water  Irilies.  - 

Cultivators  of  aquatics  were,  up  to  a 
certain  time,  satisfied  with  hardy  Water 
Lilies  of  various  colours,  no  matter  what 
their  shape.  Since  a  number  of  varieties 
had  been  obtained,  the  next  idea  was  to 
get  blooms  with  broader  petals  so  as  to 
give  them  a  more  massive  appearance.  A 
very  fine  one  is  Nymphaea  gladstoniana, 
which  for  some  time  was  regarded  as  the 
finest  of  hardy  Water  Lilies  on  account 
of  the  great  breadth  and  number  of  its 
petals.  It  has  been  excelled,  however, 
by  the.  more  recently  raised  William 
Doogue,  an  American  variety.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  shows  a  very 


much  reduced  flower  of  this  variety  1 ) 
its  broad,  blunt  petals.  May'  or  Jun  1= 
the  time  for  transplanting  Water  Li:-, 
so  as  to  get  them  established  when  G 
commence  growing.  May  would,  0 
course,  give  a  longer  season  in  this  cun- 
try  than  if  the  planter  waits  until  .pe¬ 
lf  the  rhizomes  or  tubers,  as  the  case  P 
be,  are  just  commencing  to  grow,  G 
soon  get  established  in  the  fresh  soil. 


- ++4 - 

Donation  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Bene\ ent 
Institution. 

Sir  Frank  Crisp,  L.L.B.,  JP-> 
kindly  forwarded  the  sum  of  £31 
in  aid  of  the  £unds  of  the  Gardens 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  being'11 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  admission 
received  for  opening  Friar  Park,  He  . 
on-Thames,  to  visitors. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

The  more  tender  kmds  of  bedding  plants 
may  now  be  put  out  and  the  work  completed 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  soil  is  now  warm 
on  the  surface,  and  if  kept  well  watered  the 
plants  will  soon  become  established  and 
make  very  satisfactory  growth.  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  that  have  been  stopped  are  now 
nice,  bushy  specimens,  and  should  be  planted 
in  an  upright  position ;  but  unstopped  plants 
grown  in  warm  houses  and  frames  are  rather 

leggy,”  and  if  planted  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  they  would  look  somewhat  ungamly  and 
giat  blown  about,  bruised  and,  perhaps, 
broken  off.  .  Such  specimens,  if  properly 
planted,  will  quickly  fill  up  the  space  in  the 
border.  Fig.  1  shows  how  to  plant  them. 
If  very  tall,  one  peg  should  be  placed  to 
each  plant  to  keep  it  in  position.  In  due 
course  young  shoots  will  grow  from  the 
stem  of  the  plant  as  denoted  by  the  dotted 
lines  A,  owing  to  the  plant  '.being  held 
firmly  in  a  slanting  position  by  the  peg  B. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  thrive  best  in  a  some- 
,vhat  dry  position,  so  that  borders  facing 
the  south,  southwest  and  west  are  suitable 
for  them.  Tuberous  Begonias,  Fuchsias  and 
Lobelias  do  well  in  borders  facing  the  north 
and  east,  and  north-west,  but  they  are  also 
quite  suitable  for  other  positions.  Mar¬ 
guerites  may  be  grown  in  almost  any  aspect, 
but  if  the  border  faces  the  north  do  not  make 
the  soil  too  rich  else  the  growth  of  the 
plants  will  be  too  luxuriant. 

Carpet  bedding  is  still  favoured  by  many 
persons.  The  best  position  for  these  plants 
is  an  open  one  facing  the  south,  then  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  become  highly  coloured, 
but  if  planted  in  shady  places,  or  too  close 
to  large  trees,  the  foliage  is  never  satis¬ 
factory. 

Staking  Carnations. 

Border  Carnations  will  soon  'be  throwing 
up  their  flower,  stems  and  these  should  be 
supported,  in  due  time.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
allow  the  flower  spikes  to  lie  on  the  “grass” 
of  the  plants  or  the  soil  until  the  flowers 
commence  to  open  before  staking  be  done. 

Thinning  Out  Annuals. 

The  young  plants  raised  in  the  open  bor¬ 
ders  should  now  be  finally  thinned  out  so 
that  the  selected  ones  may  have  ample  space 
to  develop  in  and  bear  strong-flowering 

spikes. 

Border  Chrysanthemums. 

Cuttings  of  early-flowering  varieties 
which  were  propagated  during  the  latter 
part  of  April  should  now  be  planted  in  their 
summer  quarters.  If  a  herbaceous  border  is 
to  be  their  home,  put  out  the  plants  in 
threes,  fives  or  sevens.  In  bread  borders  the 
larger  clumps  will  look  best,  whereas  three 
in  a  clump  wiil  be  sufficient  for  planting  in 
narrow  ones. 

Sweet  Pea9. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  the  tall 
sticks  to  the  young  plants  which  have  been 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  outside  border. 
The  plants. grow  more  rapidly  when  they  can 
cling  to  a  support.  Do  not  bring  the  tops 
of  the  sticks  too  alose  together  either  in  the 
rows  or  clumps ;  if  you  do  the  haulm  will! 
grow  through  the  sticks  about  half-way  up 
the  latter  and  then  fall  over,  presenting  an 
untidy  appearance.  Place  the  sticks  almost 


i 


Fig.  2. — A  good  way  to  -plant  leggy  Pelar¬ 
goniums. 


upright,  and  lace  them  together  with  string, 
then  they  wtill  serve  their  purpose  admir¬ 
ably. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Vines. 

Vines  growing  on  walls  should  be  attended 
to  and  all  surplus  shoots  be  forthwith  re¬ 
moved.  Sometimes  inexperienced  persons 
allow  all  the  young  shoots  to  grow  during 
the  whole  of  the  season,  and  then  wonder 


Fig.  2. — Thinning  out  shoots  on  outdoor 
Vines. 

why  their  Vines  present  a  weakly  appear¬ 
ance.  Where  the  branches  were  pruned  back 
in  the  winter  time  young  shoots  will  now  be 
growing  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
probably  more  shoots  are  growing  on  some 
spurs.  But  in  any  case  one  shoot  only 


Fig.  3. — Plant  the  main  crop  of  Celery 

now. 


should  be  retained  on  a  spur,  then  it  will 
grow  strongly.  The  shoot  A  in  the  sketch, 
being  well  placed,  is  the  right  one  to  re¬ 
tain;  the  others,  B,  must  be  taken  off.  But 
Vines  growing  on  pergolas  and  arches  need 
not  be  disbudded  so  severely  unless  you  want 
Grapes  from  them. 

Strawberries. 

Do  not  wait  for  the  fruits  to  commence 
colouring  before  putting  on  nets  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  birds.  The  nets  should  be 
supported  on  wires  some  distance  from  the 
ground ;  if  laid  on  the  plants  they  will  not 
afford  much  protection. 

Also  place  some  clean  straw  under  the 
fruits  to  keep  them  from  being  soiled  if 
this  work  has  not  already  been  done. 

Duly  prepare  soil  and  flower  pots  for  the 
layering  of  runners. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. 

The  main  crop  of  Celery  plants  must  now 
be  put  out  in  the  trenohes.  Fig.  3  shows  a 
broad  trr.ieh.  in  which  two  rows  of  plants  are 
put.  Such  a  trench  should  be  20  ins.  wide 
at  least,  the  plants  being  placed  in  two  rows 
i  ft.  apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  plant 
to  plant  in  the  rows.  For  a  single  line  of 
plants  the  trench  should  be  about  16  ins. 
wide.  I  speak  of  trenches,  but  I  do  not  mean 
deep  ones,  os  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  the  plants 
in  a  cold  subsoil.  A  trench  1  ft.  deep  wall 
do,  and  even  then  a  portion  of  it  should  be 
filled  up  with  some  of  the  good  soil  as  shown 
at  A  in  the  sketch.  The  roots  of  the  plants 
will  penetrate  the  soil  in  two  directions  as 
shown  at  B,  B.,  and  so  it  is  advisable  to  have 
a  well-manured  soil  on  the  colder  subsoil  C. 

Planting  Tomatos. 

During  this  week  you  should  put  out  all 
your  Tomato  plants,  place  a  strong  stake  to 
each  one — in  open  quarters — give  water,  and 
put  on  a  good  mulch  of  half-rotted  manure. 
No  further  protection  will  now  be  needed,  as 
the  plants  should  igrow  without  a  check  if 
they  have  been  duly  hardened. 

Spinach. 

This  crop  should  now  he  grown  in  rows  in 
the  open  (borders  and  not  between  rows  of 
Peas.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  dug 
and  well  manured  so  as  to  induce  a  strong 
growth  of  succulent  leaves. 

Parsley. 

Sow  seeds  of  Parsley  on  a  west  border  for 
the  autumn  and  winter  supply.  In  northern 
districts  a  few  rows  of  the  resultant  plants 
may  be  protected  with  boards’  and  mats  dur¬ 
ing  any  severe  weather. 

Early  Potatos. 

As  these  are  lifted  you  may  plant  Cauli¬ 
flowers  on  the  vacant  ground,  as  they  gener¬ 
ally  do  remarkably  well  in  such  a  position. 

Maincrop  Potatos. 

Draw  up  soil  to  the  rows  without  delay 
before  the  young  tubers  form  and  so  avoid 
possible  injury  to  them  through  late  earth¬ 
ing. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Insect  Pests. 

The  amateur  will  do  well  at  this  season 
to  wage  continual  warfare  against  the  vari¬ 
ous  pests  which  infest  the  greenhouse,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  present  is  their 
breeding  time,  and  if  allowed  to  multiply 
unmolested  it  portends  endless  labour  and 
disappointment  at  some  future  date.  Thxips, 
greenfly,  woodlice,  mealy-bug — lucky  indeed 
is  he  who  escapes  the  unwelcome  attentions 
of  all  of  them,  and  a  close  examination  of 
the  underside  of  the  Vine  leaves  will  Likely 
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enough,  diiscilos©  the  presence  of  the  red 
spider,  which  even  the  continued  syringings 
have  tailed  to  dislodge.  Pot  plants,  too, 
may  be  aftected,  and  where  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  to  fumigate  the  greenhouse, 
these  may  be  treated  by  “dipping.51  Pre¬ 
pare  in  a  pail  of  solution  ot  one  of  the 
many  advertised  insecticides,  and,  placing 
the  nand  over  the  top  of  the  pot  to  prevent 
dislodgement  of  the  soil,  plunge  the  plant 
(not  the  pot)  boldly  into  the  mixture.  A 
gentle  shaking  will  thoroughly  rinse  the 
foliage,  and  the  plant  when  withdrawn 
should  be  laid  upon  its  side  to  drain,  thus 
preventing  the  liquid  from  saturating  the 
pot  soil.  A  thorough  syringing  will  then 
remove  all  traces  and  render  the  plant  clean 
and  healthy. 

Cobaea  scandens. 

There  are  few  better  climbers  for  the  cool 
greenhouse  than  this  rapid  grower,  which 
will  now  require  constant  training  and  tying 
to  keep  within  bounds,  and  one  has  only  to 
grow  it  both  indoors  and  out  to  observe  the 
advantages  of  greenlhouseoultivation.  Young 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  early 
■part  of  the  year  in  gentle  heat  will  now 
be  ready  for  planting  out  into  the  border, 
or  transferring  into  large  pots  (the  former 
being  the  better  method).  They  delight  in  a 
rich  soil,  and  if  treated  liberally  in  this 
respect  will  produce  their  purple  bell-shaped 
blossoms  profusely  the  same  year.  Olid 
plants  pruned  back  last  year  are  now  send¬ 
ing  out  vigorous  new  growths,  and  a  judi¬ 
cious  thinning  is  necessary  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding.  There  is  a  handsome  variegaited 
variety,  which,  although  it  does  not  come 
true  from  seed,  may  be  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  taken  now, 
and  inserted  in  pots  of  sand  and  leaf  mould 
placed  in  gentle  bottom  heat. 

Increasing  Myrtles. 

The  Myrtle  (Myrtus  communis)  with  its 
highly-scented  leaves  and  flowers  makes  a 
grand  pot  plant  for  the  amateur’s  green¬ 
house,  and  will  now  require  abundance  of 
water  and  frequent  syringings  to  bring  its 
beautiful  flowers  to  perfection.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  increase  the  number  of  plants,  cut 
off  close  to  a  joint  any  strong-growing  half 
ripened  shoots  about  four  inches  long,  and 
remove  the  bottom-mosit  leaves.  Take  a  clean 
flower  pot,  well  crocked,  and  fill  the  same 
with  a  mixture  of  leaf -mould  and  silver  sand 
in  equal  parts.  Make  several  holes  with  a 
lead  pencil  or  stick,  and  after  inserting  the 
cuttings,  fill  the  remaining  space  with  pure 
sand,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  young  rootlets.  Moisten  lightly, 
and  after  pressing  the  soil  firmly  round  the 
slips,  place  the  pots  under  a  bell-glass,  or 
failing  this,  a  tumbler  inverted  over  each 
cutting,  with  the  edges  pressed  into  the  soil 
to  exclude  all  air,  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  but  in  either  case  the  glass  must  be 
removed  occasionally,  and  the  superfluous 
moisture  wiped  off. 

Ferns  for  the  Greenhouse. 

Many  'beautiful  Ferns  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  treated  as  stove  subjects  will  do  well, 
although  perhaps  they  will  not  make  such 
rapid  growth,  in  the  ordinary  greenhouse, 
and  when  placed  amongst  the  flowering 
plants  add  greatly  to  the  general  effect.  Of 
course  partial  shade  and  moisture  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  welfare,  and  frequent  light 
syringings  are  beneficial  in  keeping  the 
fronds  fresh  and  green,  excepting,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  the  Adiantums  or  Maidenhairs, 
which  should  upon  no  account  be  watered 
overhead.  Two  'that  I  should  particularly 
recommend  is  that  grand  hanging  Fern, 
Ni ephrolepis  exaltata,  and  Asplenium  longis 
simum,  which  latter  may  be  readily  in¬ 
creased  by  simply  removing  the  small  bul¬ 
bils  or  growths  that  appear  at  the  tips  of 
the  ripened  fronds,  and  placing  them  in 


pans  or  pots  of  very  light  soil.  It  is  also 
very  interesting  and  easy  for  amateurs  to 
grow  Ferns  from  seed,  or  more  correctly 
speaking  spores,  which  germinate  better  if 
sown  soon  after  they  become  ripened. 

Winter-Flowering  Begonias. 

The  two  most  popular  winter -flowering  Be¬ 
gonias  are  undoubtedly  Gloire  de  Sceaux 
and  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  these  may  be 
readily  propagated  at  the  present  time  by 
cuttings  taken  and  inserted  singly  into  small 
thuimib-ipots  or  sixties,  an  a  compost  of  leal 
mould  and  silver  sand  in  equal  quantities. 
Place  tire  pots  in  brisk,  bottom  heat,  and  it 
is  a  good  plan  if  several  are  required,  to 
place  a  propagating  frame  containing  a  bed 
of  cocoanut  fibre  over  the  pipes  in  a  warm 
house,  and  plunge  the  pots  for  a  few  days, 
keeping  them  fairly  close  till  roots  have 
formed  and  active  growth  commences. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Summer-Flowering  Cypripediums. 

There  are  many  well-known  and  beautiful 
species  among  the  summer-flowering  section 
of  the  so-called  slipper  plants  that  are 
worthy  of  every  attention  by  amateurs.  In 
most  cases  they  come  into  flower  in  May 
or  June,  and  when  expanded  last  a  long  time 
in  perfection.  They  are  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  exhibition ;  they  come  into  flower  at 
the  season  of  local  flower  shows  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  as  amateur  exhibitors  are  an¬ 
nually  becoming  more  prominent,  the  plants 
included  m  this  class  will  be  found  suitable 
for  show  purposes. 

I  do  not  regard  the  summer-flowering 
Cypripediums  in  the  same  light  that  I  would 
those  that  flower  in  the  autumn  and  winter,, 
because  I  consider  the  latter  to  be  “every¬ 
body’s  OTdhids  ”  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
more  easily  grown  and  accommodated  than 
are  the  summer -flowering  kinds.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  cultivation  of  such  species 
and  their  varieties  as  C.  barbatum,  C.  cal¬ 
losum,  C.  c.  Sanderae,  C.  cilialare,,  C.  law- 
renceanum,  C.  1.  hyeanum,  C.  Curtisii,  C. 
Stonei,  C.  Lowii,  C.  haynaldianum,  C. 
Rothsohildianum,  and  the  host  of  hybrids  of 
this  section,,  that  have  one  or  both  parents’ 
included  in  the  above.  A  stove  or  warm 
intermediate  house  temperature  and  treat¬ 
ment  is  necessary.  To  these  .may  be  added 
G.  niveum,  C.  bellatulum,  C.  concolor,  and 
C.  Godefroyae.  The  hybrids  also  of  this 
class,  although  not  always  the  easiest  culti¬ 
vated,  should  also  be  included.  Such  cul¬ 
tural  conditions,  I  generally  consider,  are 
not  usually  afforded  in  amateurs’  green¬ 
houses,  but  those  who  have  the  facilities  I 
would  advise  that  they  should  select  for 
themselves  the  kinds  they  might  think  suit¬ 
able  for  their  purpose, .and  this  may  easily 
be  done  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  prominent 
shows,  or  some  amateur’s  or  trade  establish¬ 
ment  where  Orchids  are  extensively  grown. 
I  regard  this  .latter  course  as  desirable  for 
all  Orchid  amateurs.  It  is  surprising  the 
information  which  may  be  derived  from  ob¬ 
ject-lessons  of  this  kind.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  prominent  Ordhid  cultivators  are 
generally  ready  to  give  advice,  where  asked, 
on  the  cultivation  of  plants’,  and  such  ad¬ 
vice  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  One  can 
generally  gauge  the  enthusiasm  of  amateurs 
from  the  questions  they  ask,  and  a  visit 
from  enthusiastic  gardeners  becomes  a  plea¬ 
sure. 

As  stated  above,  these  plants  want  a  warm 
house  treatment.  The  potting  requirements 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  winter-flowering  section, 
with  the  exception  that  turfy  loam  should 
not  be  included  in  the  compost,  for  the  kinds 
that  possess  tessellated  leaves,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  C.  niveum  and  C.  bellatum 


section.  About  two  parts  peat  to  one  of 
sphagnum  moss,  with  plenty  of  sand  and 
broken  crocks  added  to  keep  the  compost 
porous,  will  suit  admirably.  This  should 
be  made  moderately  firm  about  the  roots  and 
■base  of  the  plants.  Tihe  pots  should  be 
clean  and  filled  to  about  one-half  their 
depth  with  clean  crocks.  The  best  season  to 
repot  is  when  the  new  roots  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  base  of  the  developing  or 
recently-developed  growth,  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  flower  scape  is  not  advanc¬ 
ing  at  this  period.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  advisable  to  delay  potting  operations 
■until  the  flowering  season  is  passed.  Ample 
root  moisture  is  necessary  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  and  a  humid  atmosphere  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Shade  from  bright  sunshine,  but  at  the 
same  time  be  careful  that  sufficient  light  is 
.given  to  prevent  drawn  and  sappy  foliage. 
Thrips  are  the  worst 'insect  pest  to  be  con¬ 
tended  with,  but  by  spraying  at  regular 
intervals  as  .previously  advised  insect  pests 
may  be  kept  in  check. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

A  Use  for  Yew  Trees. 


In  “  the  garden  that  I  love  ”  stand  three 
ancient  Yew  trees,  interesting  and  pic 
turesque  enough,  but  also  useful  in  a 
way  that  has  perhaps  not  occurred  to  some 
people. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  flower- 
lovers  who,  like  myself,  have  no  green¬ 
house,  and  not  enough  room  in  their  cold 
frames  to  shelter  many  a  delicate  plant 
through  a  spell  of  severe  weather.  I  have 
found  it  possible  to  keep  half-hardy 
plants,  such  as  Pentstemons,  alive  through 
the  winter  by  sticking  closely  round  them 
small  branches  of  Yew.  Then,  in  May, 
when  seedlings  of  various  kinds  are  put 
out  of  the  frames,  and  when,  alas!  sharp 
frosts  and  bitter  winds  are  all  too  com¬ 
mon,  no  better  protection  can  be  had 
than  these  same  Yew  twigs,  stuck  round 
and  through  each  little  plantation.  I 
have  often  saved  Mignonette  from  turn¬ 
ing  brown  in  this  simple  manner.  The 
thick  foliage  breaks  the  force  of  cold 
winds,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does  not 
prevent  the  plants  getting  rain  and  air. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  too,  often 
suffer  from  spring  frosts,  and  the  young 
shoots  of  my  Delphiniums  have  been  sur¬ 
rounded  since  their  first  appearance  by 
these  sturdy  dark  green  sentinels. 

Winter  and  spring  are,  however,  not  the 
only  seasons  when  plants require  pro¬ 
tection.  Cuttings  put  down  in  summer 
need  shelter  from  a  hot  sun  ;  and  here, 
again,  the  Yew  proves  useful  and  can  be 
arranged  to  form  a  kind  of  canopy  over 
them.  This  plan  has  the  advantage- of 
being  extremely  easy  to  carry  out,  and 
it  is  equally  easy  to  pull  up  the  branches 
when  there  is  no  further  need  for  them. 
Lastly,  Yew  twigs  will  keep  green  for 
a  long  time,  and  look  far  from  unsightly 
in  the  flower  borders. 

Margaret  Dunlop. 

- - 

Sir  Thomas  Dewar  says  the  Gardeners' 
Company  are  about  to  apply  to  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  “to  allow  their  livery  to  be 
enlarged.”  Hadn’t  they  better  begin  by 
letting  out  a  button  or  two,  suggests  the 
facetious  “Star.” 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C., 
The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
'.over  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
we  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
if  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
’.he  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
irawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
’he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


8TOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2903.  Greenhouse  Windows  Steamy  at 

Night. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  greenhouse  win¬ 
dows  steam  at  night  and  if  it  is  injurious  to 
the  plants,  because  the  buds  of  my  Toma- 
tos  have  turned  black,  though  the  Begonias 
are  growing  splendidly.  The  heat  at  night 
is  70  degs.  1  have  a  hot  water  stove  and 
pipes,  which  are  heated  by  paraffin.  (J.  W. 
Dinslev,  Yorks. J 

It  is  quite  a  usual  occurrence  for  the 
glass  of  all  hothouses  to  become  steamy 
after  closing  them  for  the  night,  especially 
where  a  high  temperature  is  maintained  in¬ 
side.  It  simply  means  that  when  the  house 
is  closed,  thus  preventing  the  vapour  from 
escaping,  it  condenses  upon  the  cold  glass 
owing  to  the  low  temperature  outside.  Your 
house  is  not  kept  at  a  greenhouse  tempera¬ 
ture,  however,  for  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  at 
night  would  be  ample  for  Tomatos,  and 
probably  a  lower  temperature  would  suit 
the  other  plants.  We  feel  quite  convinced 
that  the  buds  of  your  Tomatos  are  turning 
black  owiing  to  the  high  temperature  and 
the  close,  steamy  atmosphere.  They  like  a 
temperature  of  60  degs.  to  cause  the  seeds 
to  germinate,  .but  after  they  have  reached 
the  flowering  stage  or  even  before  they 
should  be  kept  cooler,  otherwise  they  will 
get  very  long-jointed  and  not  set  well..  You 
1  will  have  to  maintain  a  drier  atmosphere  to 
induce  the  flowers  to  set  and  get  the  To- 
matos  into  a  more  healthy  condition.  They 
real!)'  like  a  cool,  airy  atmosphere,  from 
the  time  they  have  reached  the  flowering 
stage  at  least.  Your  Begonias  may  seem  to 
be  thriving  under  that  heat,  but  70  degs. 
is  altogether  too  high  for  them  and  they 
will  presently  get  lanky  and  overgrown. 
We  should  advise  you  to  reduce  the  temp^fe- 
ture.  See,  also,  that  the  fumes  of  the 
paraffin .  are  conducted  outside  and  not  es¬ 
caping  into  the  house. 

2904.  Points  of  Fuchsias  for  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Would  you  say  what  are  the  points  of 
fuchsias  for  exhibition  purposes?  Name 
the  principal  good  qualities  for  which  the 
judges  look  in  Fuchsias.  (H.  Staddon, 
Essex.) 

The  judges  would  look  for  good  vigorous 
growth,  showing  that  the  plants  have  been 
well  cultivated.  If  pyramidal  (which  is  the 
nest  form  for  large  plants)  the  side  branches 
should  be  wefll  furnished  with  short,  twiggy 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  pled,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


shoots,  filling  up  all  the  available  space  on 
all  sides  of  the  plants,  leaving  no  gaps  in 
the  building  up  of  the  plants.  If,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  side  branches  were 
scanty,  it  would  be  evidence  of  bad  cul¬ 
tural  treatment.  In  the  second  place,  the 
plants  should  be  in  full  bloom  and  the 
quantity  of  blossom  would  indicate  a  good 
or  bad  variety,  as  well  as  the  treatment  the 
plants  had  received.  In  the  matter  of 
quality  the  sepals  should  reflex  sufficiently 
to  show  the  corolla,  and  that  should  be 
funnel-shaped,,  and  though  it  should  be  of 
good  length  it  should  not  be  too  widely 
expanded.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
largely  a  question  of  variety  and  would  ap¬ 
ply  more  .to  single  rather  than  to  double 
varieties,  which  are  often  too  lumpy  to  be 
pleasing  flowers.  In  the  third  place,  the 
foliage  everywhere  should  be  healthy  and 
without  blemish  as  to  fresbness,  this  being 
largely  a  matter  of  good  cultivation.  The 
colour  of  .the  flowers-  should  be  distinct  and 
of  some  pleasing  or  attractive  hue  or  com¬ 
bination  of  hues.  The  question  of  the  size 
of  the  plants  would  be  indicated  by  the 
schedule. 

2905.  Propagating-  Olivias. 

I  have  two  large  plants  of  Olivia,  but 
would  like  smaller  specimens  which  would 
be  more  handy  for  taking  into  the  house 
when  in  bloom.  They  are  both  good  varie¬ 
ties,  but  are  getting  somewhat  cumbersome. 
Any  information  Would  be  gladly  received. 
(F.  Pearce,  Yorks.) 

The  -best  time  to  divide  Olivias  would  be 
just  after  they  are  finishing  flowering  and 
about  to  commence  fresh  growth.  If  they 
are  in  full  growth  and  the  leaves  soft,  it 
would  be  well  to  delay  the  work  until  they 
are  getting  somewhat  firmer  to  prevent  flag¬ 
ging  when  newly  transferred  to  the  other 
pots.  The  easiest  way  to  divide  them  would 
be  to  .remove  the  soil  about  them  and  care¬ 
fully  pull  each  crown  apart  with  its  own 
roots.  If  this  can  be  done,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  -is  to  pot  each  crown  into  a  pot  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  take  the  roots  with  a 
small  quantity  of  soil.  The  latter  should  be 
fairly  substantial,  consisting  chiefly  of  loam 
with  a  little  leaf  mould  and  well-decayed 
cow  dung  rubbed  ud  fine.  A  little  sand  to 
make  it  porous  would  be  sufficient.  Clivias 
are  strong^growing  plants,  and  the  loam 
should  be  the  cfllef  material  in  which  they 
are  grown.  If  you  are  afraid  the  leaves 
would  flag  during  the  first  few  days,  you 
could  put  the  plants  in  a  glass  case  or 


cover  them  with  a  hand-light  till  they  have 
taken  to  the  fresh  soil.  This  class  of  plants 
usually  does  best  when  they  are  fairly  pot- 
bound. 

2906.  Streptocarpus  in  a  Greenhouse. 

I  intend  trying  my  hand  at  growing 
Streptocarpus  if  it  is  possible  to  grow  them 
in  a  greenhouse  heated  with  a  flue.  Please 
give  me  some  instructions  about  this.  (C. 
B.  R.,  Denbigh.) 

We  .think  it  is  quite  possible  to  manage 
Streptocarpus  in  a  greenhouse  from  which 
frost  is  kept  out  in  winter.  You  might, 
however,  have  started  earlier  in  the  season, 
say,  in  March,  as  the  plants  would  then 
have  come  into  bloom  possibly  in  autumn. 
It  would  be  well  to  place  them  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  seeds  would  get  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  degs.  by  night,  but  at  this  season 
of  the  year  you  should  not  have  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  that  respect.  The  plan  is  to  get 
the  heat  under  the  seed  pan,  so  as  to  en¬ 
courage  germination.  After  that  a  lower 
night  temperature  would  be  sufficient.  When 
the  seedlings  are  well  up,  you  should  care¬ 
fully  prick  them  off  into  other  pans  in  a 
compost,  consisting  of  one  part  each  of 
loam,  leaf  mould,  peat  and  sand.  For 
seedlings  at  the  first  transplanting  the  soil 
should  be  sifted.  When  they  are  getting 
close  in  the  seed  pans  you  can  transfer  them 
to  thumb  pots.  In  this  they  can  be  grown 
to  some  size  and  when  the  roots  are  showing 
well  through  the  soil  they  may  get  another 
shift.  Of  course,  in  the  early  stages  they 
grow  slowly  and  shifting  on  would  depend 
upon  their  size  and  vigour.  If  you  get 
them  to  large  size  this  season,  a  small  60 
size  pot  would  be  sufficient  in  which  to 
flower  them.  Besides  pots,  Streptocarpi  may 
also  be  grown  planted  out  round  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  a  greenhouse  in  a  well-lighted  posi¬ 
tion.  The  best  place  for  them,  of  course, 
is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  walk,  where  they 
will  be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  not  too 
much  overhung  by  plants  overhead. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2907.  Repotting:  and  Dividing  Aspi¬ 
distras. 

When  may  I  repot  my  Aspidistras,  which 
are  in  8  in.  pots  and  too  big  to  go  into 
some  ornamental  jars  which  I  have?  How 
should  I  divide  them  to  get  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  ?  Can  this  be  done  without  heat,  as  I 
have  no  greenhouse?  (K.  R.  W\,  Kent.) 

The  dividing  and  repotting  of  Aspidistras 
should  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  heat  you  have  at  com¬ 
mand,  as  to  how  early  they  could  be  done, 
but  even  in  a  dwelling  room  where  fire  heat 
may  only  be  maintained  at  night  you  could 
do  it  as  early  as  April  to  advantage,  as  this 
gives  the  plants  a  longer  season  in  which  to 
get  established  before  winter.  Get  ready 
some  pots  o’f  the  size  you  desire,  having 
cleaned  them  inside  and  out,  crock  them 
well  and  put  some  moss  and  rough  pieces  of 
compost  over  the  drainage.  Then  shake  out 
the  old  plants  carefully,  removing  the  soil 
till  the  roots  and  their  connections  can 
easily  be  seen.  Decayed  portions  could  be 
removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  then  with  the 
same  instrument  cut  the  thick,  underground 
stem  at  any  desired  place  to  give  you  plants 
of  the  size  you  wish.  Each  leaf  with  a 
piece  of  the  thick  underground  stem  and 
some  roots  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
plant  if  you  want  to  make  them  so  small. 
At  the  same  time  they  will  be  more  service¬ 
able  for  room  decoration  this  season  if 
several  leaves  are  retained  to  each  plant. 
Pot  firmly  and  water  down  the  soil  imme¬ 
diately  with  a  rosed  watering  pot.  If  the 
sun  strikes  strongly  in  your  window  at  the 
present  time,  you  could  stand  the  plants 
away  from  the  window  for  a  week  till  they 
recover  themselves. 
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WINDOW  BOXES. 

2908.  Tin  Cans  for  Drainage. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  has  some  window 
boxes  in  which  he  grows  Marguerites,  Gera¬ 
niums.  and  Calceolarias.  He  uses  old  tin 
cans  as  drainage,  putting  a  layer  of  them 
all  over  the  bottom  of  the  boxes.  Do  these 
tin  cans  serve  any  useful  purpose,  as  I 
intend  to  have  some  boxes  ?  The  windows 
only  get  sunshine  during  the  first  half  of 
the  day.  What  would  grow  in  them  ? 
(S.  C.  K.,  Middlesex.) 

Tin  cans  may  act  as  drainage,  but  they 
are  really  a  great  waste  of  space,  especially 
for  the  class  of  plants  you  mention.  A  layer 
of  crocks,  that  is,,  broken  pots,  would  answer 
the  purpose  admirably  and  in  the  absence  of 
these  some  pieces  of  soft  bricks  broken  up 
into  small  pieces  would  answer  as  well  as 
anything.  Where  you  get  sunshine  only 
during  the  first  half  of  the  day  you  should 
grow  plants  which  succeed  under  partial 
shade.  Plants  that  would  grow  there  under 
proper  treatment  would  be  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias,  single  Petunias,  with  flowers  of 
moderate  size,  Hydrangeas,  while  they  are 
in  bloom,  and  Creeping  Jenny.  The  latter 
would  serve  to  drape  the  boxes  and  is  ad¬ 
mirable  for  that  purpose  in  shady  situa¬ 
tions.  In  spring  Myosotiis  sylvatica  with  its 
varieties  and  M.  alpestris  Victoria  would 
succeed  splendidly  under  the  conditions  you 
name.  These  Forget-me-Nots  should,  of 
course;  be  planted  in  the  autumn.  You 
could  take  that  opportunity  for  planting 
such  hardy  bulbs  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and 
Daffodils  or  Wallflowers. 

2909.  Tarring  Window  Boxes. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  inside  of 
window  boxes  should  not  be  tarred  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  roots  of  plants.  As  I  want  to- 
make  the  wood  last  as  long  as  possible  I 
want  to  paint  them  with  something,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  wood.  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  let  me  know  if  the  ta'r  will 
injure  the  plants  before  commencing  the 
work.  What  would  be  the  best  method  of 
hiding  the  tar.  on  the  outside?  (C.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Lancs.) 

We  think  it  largely  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  or  possibly  the  amount  of  tar  that 
may  be  put  on  as  to  whether  it  would  injure 
the  plants  or  not.  If  it  was  a  case  of  hot 
water  pipes,  tar  would  be  highly  injurious 
on  account  of  the  fumes  given  off,  but  in 
the  case  of  window  .boxes  this  would  not 
occur,  and  even  the  inside  of  the  boxes  are 
completely  hidden  from  the  sun.  Under 
those  conditions,  if  you  get  good  Stockholm 
tar  and  do  not  put  it  on  too  thickly  or  in 
lumps,  no  danger  will  arise  from  its  use. 
Even  on  the  outside  of  the  boxes  you  must 
not  put  it  in  lumps  that  will  be  affected  by 
the  beat  of  the  sun,  causing  it  to  bubble  up 
or  blister.  Possibly  any  ordinary  powder 
mixed  with  the  tar  would  help  to  tone  down 
its  dark  colour,  but  a  better  plan  than  that 
would  be  to  nail  on  some  flattened  pieces  of 
cork  on  the  outside  of  the  boxes  where  they 
are  exposed  to  the  eye.  Even  that,  again, 
can  be  more  or  less  hidden  by  trailing  plants 
if  you  use  such  in  the  boxes. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2910.  Cutting  off  the  Leaves  of  Daffo¬ 
dils. 

I  had  a  fine  lot  of  Daffodils  this  year, 
hut  would  like  to  plant  something  else  in 
the  border.  Can  I  cut  off  the  leaves  which 
are  very  untidy  and  in  the  way?  (K.  R.  W., 
Kent.) 

We  are  not  in  favour  of  cutting  off  leaves 
of  Daffodils  or  any  other  bulbs  while  they 
are  still  green  and  capable  of  supplying 
the  bulbs  with  nourishment.  Your  only 
plan  under  the  conditions  is  to  get  a  fork 
and  lift  the  bulbs  carefully  with  their  roots 
as  intact  as  possible.  Open  a  trench  in 


some  other  part  of  the  garden  even  if  partly 
shaded.  Lay  in  the  bulbs  rather  thickly 
with  the  leaves  on  one  side,  cover  them  with 
soil  and  tread  it  firmly.  Here  the  bulbs  may 
ibe  allowed  to  ripen  of!  gradually,  after 
whidh  they  can  be  taken  up,  cleaned  and 
put  away  in  a  dry,  coal  place  until  planting 
time  in  autumn. 

2911.  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Roses. 

I  , should!  be  extremely  Obliged  if  you 
would  give  m©  your  advice  about  a  small 
piece  of  ground  I  want  to  lay  out,  of  which 
1  enclose  a  plan.  The  soil  ts  a  heavy  clay 
and  the  surface  flat.  What  would  be  the 
best  and  quickest-growing  hedge  to  pliant 
along  the  iron  palling  to  shelter  from  the 
east  winds?  1  would  prefer  Roses  and  a 
herbaceous  border.  I  would  be  extremely 
obliged  if  you  could  give  me  a  pretty  idea 
for  laying  it  all  out.  (J.  E.  C.  George 
Johnstone,  Gloucestershire.) 

The  quickest-growing  hedge  to  plant  by 
the  palings  on  the  east  side  would  :be  the  oval  - 
leaved  Privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium),  but 
we,  ourselves,-  would  prefer  the  Golden 
Privet  (L.  ovai'ifdbium  foliiis-aureis),  which 
grows  rather  more  slowly,  but  makes  a  much 
prettier  hedge  and  is  highly  effective 
throughout  the  year.  We  should  first  peg 
off  the  walks  lor  that  piece  of  ground ;  for 
instance,  a  walk  might  be  put  right  round 
the  outside,  leaving  only  a  border  of  suit¬ 
able  width  for  flowers.  You  might  have  a 
Wide  border  next  to  the  Apple  trees  fox 
herbaceous  plants.  Bulbs  would  succeed 
well  between  the  trees  flowering  from  March 
to -the  end  of  May.  This  might  be  made  a 
formal  border  in  lines.  Judging  from  the 
size  of  the  piece  of  ground  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  two  cross  walks  for  convenience 
of  getting  to  the  Rose  beds.  These  walks 
should  go,  of  course,  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west  right  through  the 
middle  of  the  garden.  The  various  borders 
should  .then  '  be  trenched  and  manured. 
While  it  is  empty,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
give  the  necessary  trenching,  and  this  will 
greatly  improve  the  heavy  soil.  Keep  the 
best  material  on  the  top,  but  loosen  up  the 
bottom  to  a  good  depth.  Next  to  the  hedge 
and  fence  you  could  have  a  fairly  wide 
Iborder  planted  irregularly,  that  is,  you 
could  have  a  good-sized  clump  of  each  kind 
occupying  pieces  of  ground  of  various  sizes, 
so  that  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth 
they  will  completely  cover  the  ground.  This 
is  what  is  termed  the  irregular  border.  Next 
the  wcoden  paling  you  could  have  a  border 
not  necessarily  a  wide  one,  but  where  you 
can  grow  such  things  as  Stocks,  Asters, 
Indian  Pinks,  Japanese  Pinks  or  any  other 
of  the  choice  annuals.  In  order  to  get  away 
from  any  formality  the  clumps  of  annuals 
might  be  of  irregular  or  informal  shape. 
Against  that  path  leading  to  the  field  you 
could  also  have  a  border  for  choice  dwarf 
annuals  or  such  things  as  Primroses,  Poly¬ 
anthuses  and  Auriculas.  On  the  other  band, 
all  the  four  borders  may  be  employed  for 
herbaceous  plants  according  to  your  de¬ 
sire.  The  four  squares  in  the  centre  formed 
by.  the  cross  walks  could  be  used  as  Rose 
beds  or  plantations.  Even  these  may  have 
narrow  borders  round  them  for  choice 
flowers  of  any  sort  you  may  fancy,  such  as 
Carnations,  Pinks  and  Auriculas.  In  the 
centre  of  the  garden.,  Where  the  two  paths 
cross,  you  could  have  an  arbor  or  archway 
covered  with  Rambler  Roses.  The  pillars 
and  cross  pieces  might  be  of  wood  or  iron 
or  the  crosspieces  could  consist  of  ohains. 
Another  plan  would  be  to  .merely  plant  these 
Ramblers  in  the  corners  of  the  square  Rose 
beds  and  train  them  in  the  form  of  pillars. 
In  any  Rose  garden  these  tall -growing 
Roses  should  be  used  in  some  such  way  as 
to  produce- an  effect  from  the  distance.  The 
areas  or  squares  in  which  the  Roses  are 


planted  could  have  lines  of  Ramblers 
climbing  Polyanthas  or  any  other  tab 
types  which  you  may  iancy.  These,  ol 
course,  could  be  grown  on  pillars  and  the} 
might  even  be  linked  up  by  chains  if  yoi 
fancied  that  style  of  gardening.  Anothei 
suggestion  we  should  make  is  that  the 
longest  walk  through  the  centre  of  the  gar 
den  might  be  developed  in  the  form  of  ar 
Italian  garden  by  having  a  row  of  pillar; 
on  either  side  connected  by  chains,  wit! 
chains  likewise  joining  the  pillars  acros. 
the  walks.  These  Rambler  Roses  could  thei 
be  trained  on  such  chains  for  what  is  knowr 
as  an  Italian  Rose  garefen. 


ROSES. 

2912.  Rose  Buds  Decaying-  in  a  Green 

house. 

I  have  a  Rose  tree  in  my  greenhouse,  . 
John  Hopper,  which  had  a  dozen  buds  on  it. 
but  they  all  go  like  the  enclosed.  This  i 
the  second  year  it  has  gone  the  same.  Coul< 
you  tell  me  the  cause?  (T.  Lampare 
Hants.) 

We  suspect  i.t  is  largely  a  question  o 
light  and  air.  Roses  delight  in  sunshine 
and  also  in  a  free  play  of  air  around  then 
For  these  reasons  many  varieties  of  Rose 
are  not  well  suited  for  cultivation  unde 
glass,  and  we  suspect  that  John  Hoppe 
would  be  regarded  as  a  bad  deer  i 
this  respect.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Pei 
petual,  and  being  chiefly  grown  fc 
garden  decoration  it  is  best  when  lightl 
pruned.  If  you  understand  Roses  iairl 
well  and  find  the  variety  behave  in  this  \va 
year  after  year,  you  should  discard  it  fc 
indoor  culture.  Varieties  that  are  much  be 
ter  adapted  for  cultivation  in  a  greenhous 
are  Captain  Hayward,  with  crimson  flowers 
Mrs.  John  Laing  (pink);  and  Frau  Kai 
Drusohki  (white).  We  may  also  remind  yo 
that  several  Roses  do  not  succeed  ever 
season  even  in  the  open  air.  There  is  gre; 
variety  in  this  respect,  and  those  that  do  be 
one  year  may  do  badly  in  the  following  yet 
if  the  climatic  conditions  are  different, 
would  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  make 
fresh  selection  for  your  purposes. 

2913.  Treatment  of  Wichuraian 

Roses. 

Should  Wichuraiana  Roses  be  laid  on  tl 
ground  to  get  the  best  results,  as  I  have  sec 
some  of  them  treated  in  that  way  ?  Mine  a: 
only  young  plants,  but  the  stems  are  on. 
3ft.  long,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  grow 
in  that  way  before  I  got  them.  Advice  c 
this  would  be  appreciated.  (G.  E.  Kenned 
Bucks.) 

Judging  from  the  habit  of  this  plant  ar 
its  relations  the  natural  plan  is  to  lay  c 
the  ground,  but  you  can  grow  them  in 
variety  of  ways,  tying  them  to  support 
For  instance,  they  may  be  grown  in  the  for 
of  pillars,  standards,  weeping  Roses, 
trained  against  pergolas.  We  do  not  thi: 
they  would  succeed  well  trained  against 
wall,  but  this  requires  some  experiment, 
it  is  the  common  single  one,  and  you  wi 
to  grow  it  on  the  ground,  little  or  no  trar 
ing  is  practically  necessary.  The  you; 
stems  rise  above  .and  grow  over  the  top  of  1  .■■ 
old  ones  until  they  form  quite  a  cushi- 
or  bank  covered  with  small,  shining  gre. 
leaves,  amongst  which  the  white  flowers,  a- 
pear.  You  can,  therefore,  be  guided  by  yo 
own  taste  as  to  the  form  in  which  you  wou. 
like  them  to  grow. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2914.  Pruniing  Forsythias. 

I  have  two  large  plants  of  Forsythia,  t 
they  are  getting  too  bulky,  and  would  sal 
to  require  pruning.  What  is  the  best  wa}  1 
do  this?  (G.  E.  Kennedy,  Bucks.) 

If  your  Forsythias  are  grown  in  the  to? 
of  bushes  you  can  shorten  back  the  stni 
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gliag  shoots  until  you  get  them  into  good 
shape.  As  it  is  now  late  in  the  season  for 
pruning,- it  would  be  well  to  leave  plenty  of 
young  shoots  as  low  down  on  the  younger 
branches  as  possible.  They  would  represent 
the  natural  growth,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  young  shoots  produced  and 
ripened  during  the  present  season,  so  will 
the  amount  of  blossom  be  in  the  spring.  You 
can,  therefore,  shorten  shoots  to  bring  the 
bushes  into  form  and  thin  them  cut  it  too 
:hick,  but  make  sure  of  leaving  .plenty  of 
v  igorous  young  shoots. 

2915.  Name  of  Tree. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  through  your 
lolumns  the  name  of  the  tree  from  the  en- 
dosed  leaf?  (J.  W.  Dinsley,  Yorks.) 

The  leaf  you  sent  us  was  that  of  an  Ash,, 
rut  not  in  very  good  condition  for  being 
;ertain.  We  think  it  is  the  flowering  Ash 
Fraxinus  Ornus),  but  you  should  have  sent 
lowers,  or  if  you  cannot  now  get  flowers  send 
fruits  with  a  fully-developed  leaf  later  on. 
T  the  flowers  were  white,  no  doubt  it  is  the 
ree  we  have  just  named. 

2916.  Pruning  Winter  Flowering  Jas¬ 

mine. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know 
low  to  prune  the  -winter  flowering  Jasmine, 
ind  the  best  time  to  do  it.  I  have  a  large 
ilant,  with  many  loose  branches  that  are  very 
mtidy,  though  it  flowers  well  every  year. 
F.  Pearse,  Yorks.) 

The  best  time  to  prune  the  winter  flower- 
ng  Jasmine  is  immediately  after  it  goes  cut 
)f  flower.  You  can  then  prune  it  severely, 
f  necessary,  and  the  young  shoots  that  arise 
rom  the  main  branches  or  stems  -would  have 
ilenty  of  time  to  make  proper  growth  before 
he  end  of  the  season.  As  the  season  is  now 
o  far  advanced  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
hin  out  the  older  shoots,  leaving  as  many 
roung  ones  as  possible,  especially  those  that 
ire  just  now  making  their  growth,  and  from 
vhich  you  will  get  flowers  next  winter. 
!917.  Name  and  Propagation  of  Shrub. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  through  your 
>aper  the  name  of  the  enclosed  shrub,  and  if 
uttiings  can  be  taken  of  the  same,  and  the 
iest  time  to  do  so?  (B.  G.,  Middlesex.) 

The  shrub  is  Diervilla  flcribunda,  often 
tamed  Wiegela.  There  are  two  times  or  sea- 
ons  at  which  you  can  take  cuttings  of  this 
lass  of  plants.  In  the  summer  time  you 
lay  get  young  and  growing  shocts  when 
ust  getting  firm  and  insert  them  in  pots  of 
ight,  sandy  soil.  Stand  these  in  a  frame 
’here  they  will  get  plenty  of  sunshine,  so  as 
1  keep  the  temperature  fairly  high  to  in- 
uce  them  to  produce  roots  in  the  course  of 
re  next  few  weeks.  Cover  them  with  a  bell- 
lass  or  hand-light,  so  as  to  keep  the  air 
airly  moist  about  them.  They  should  not 
e  allowed  to  get  too  wet  by  the  condensation 
|f  moisture  on  the  glass.  On  the  other  hand, 
ou  might  wait  till  autumn,  and  after  the 
saves  fall  take  cuttings  about  6  in.  long 
nd  insert  them  in  pots  of  light,  sandy  soil, 
'lunge  them  in  a  cold  frame,  preferably 
icing  the  north,  so  that  bright  days  will 
■ot  excite  them,  until  they  have  formed  roots 
awards  spring.  Leave  them,  of  course,  in 
ie  pots  until  they  commence  growing,  in- 
icating  the  presence  of  roots.  They  could 
len  be  planted  out  in  <iurserjr  lines  in  the 
arden  and  watered  immediately  if  the 
eather  happens  to  be  dry. 

FRUIT. 

918.  Fertilising  Melons. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to 
utilise  Melons  in  your  next  issue,  this 
iing  my  first  experience,  and  should  very 
uch  like  to  have  yc-ur  advice.  They  are 
larly  to  the  required  length  up  the  wires 
id  are  giving  out  some  strong  side  shoots, 
hich  have  got  a  few  small  fruits  on. 
ught  they  to  be  pinched  off  or  allowed  to 


remain  ?  Ought  the  side  shoots  to  be 
stopped?  Any  information  will  greatly 
oblige.  The  variety  is  Blenheim  Orange. 
(A.  D.,  Middlesex.) 

The  mam  stems  may  be  stopped  a  little  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  the  top  wires.  The  side 
shoots  should  not  be  stopped  until  you  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  fruit-bearing  flowers 
to  set.  Those  that  produce  the  Melons  may 
be  recognised  by  having  a  small  fruit  or 
berry  beneath  the  flower.  These  have  to  be 
fertilised  with  pollen  obtained  from  the  male 
flowers.  YTou  can  easily  recognise  them  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  fruit  or  berry  be¬ 
neath  the  blossom.  There  are  several  ways 
of  bringing  the  anthers  in  contact  with  the 
flowers  that  bear  the  fruits,  but  the  simplest 
way  is  to  wait  until  you  get  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  both  flowers  open  at  one  time.  The 
middle  of  the  day  is  the  best  time  to  do  it. 
Both  flowers  and  foliage  should  be  perfectly 
dry.  Then  get  a  male  flower,  carefully  tear 
away  the  yellow  corolla,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  anthers.  Then  place  these  in  the  centre 
of  the  flowers  that  bear  fruit  and  leave  them 
there.  Nothing  further  is  necessary.  Three 
or  four  fruit-bearing  flowers  would  be  a 
sufficient  number  on  each  plant,  but  you  can 
fertilise  a  larger  number,  in  fact,  all  that 
are  open,  to  make  sure  that  you  will  get  a 
sufficient  number  to  set.  The  young  fruits 
should  all  be  of  the  same  age  to  give  them 
the  same  chance  to  grow. 

2919.  Pear  Leaves  Blackened. 

I  enclose  some  Pear  tree  leaves  all  black¬ 
ened  at  the  tips.  For  the  last  three  j^ears 
it  has  borne  no  fruit,  though  it  blossoms 
each  year.  I  top-pruned  it  well  back  the 
second  year  and  root-pruned  it  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  looks  very  healthy,  but  still  each 
year  the  leaves  blacken  and  no  fruit  fol¬ 
lows.  Its  position  in  the  garden  is  west 
with  a  good  southern  exposure  with  a  9  ft. 
wall  south  and  west  about  10  ft.  from  it.  It 
stands  about  20  ft.  high  and  is  not  an  ex¬ 
tremely  old  tree.  Please  kindly  inform  me 
through  "Enquire  Within”  page  of  The 
Gardening  World.  (Primrose,  Mid¬ 
lothian.) 

Your  tree  ,  is  affected  with  the  Pear  scab 
(Fusicladium  pirinum).  a  fungus  which  not 
only  injures  the  leaves,  especially  in  the 
spring,  but  also  the  fruits.  It  is  a  very 
troublesome  fungus  and  you  should  trv  to 
get  rid  of  it  by  spraying  with  dilute  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  This  should  be  done  first 
when  tlhe  flower  buds  commence  to  open, 
again  when  the  petals  have  fallen,  a  third 
time  when  the  fruits  are  the  size  of  Peas 
and  in  wet  weather  ah  ;ut  twelve  days  after¬ 
wards.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  up  by 
dissolving  3  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper, 

2  lbs.  of  fresh  lame  and  25  gallons  of  water. 
The  plan  iis  first  to  dissolve  the  sulphate 
of  copper  in  a  wooden-  vessel,  to  slake  the 
lime  in  another  vessel,  then  run  these  two 
through  a  piece  of  sacking  to  take  out  un¬ 
dissolved  lumps;  then  in  a  tub  or  barrel, 
large  enough  to  hold  a  sufficient  quantity, 
add  to  this  mixture  enough  water  to  make  up 
the  25  gallons  or  30  gallons. ' 


VEGETABLES. 

2920.  Questions  with  Regard  to  Mush¬ 
room  Culture. 

I  had  a  bed  made  up  in  an  old  disused 
pigstye  according  to  directions  in  The  Gar¬ 
dening  Worid  of  March  7th.  The  hea.t 
rose  to  120  degs.  F.,  but  has  now  fallen  to 
75  degs.  F.  I  inserted  the  spawn  vesterday 
and  then  covered  the  surface  with  ij:  in.  gar¬ 
den  mould.  Very  little  light  reaches  the 
bed.  (1)  How  can  I  maintain  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  of  75  degs.  in  bed  situated  as  de¬ 
scribed?  (2)  Bv  what  means  can  I  raise 
the  temperature?  (3)  By  what  means  can  I 
lower  the  temperature?  (4)  What  result 
will  watering  with  tepid  water  have  on  the 


temperature  of  the  bed?  (5)  How  often 
should  the  bed  be  watered?  It  was  watered 
a  little  a  fortnight  ago  and  is  still  fairly 
moist.  (M.  A.  S.,  Wilts.) 

(1)  Without  some  artificial  means  of  heat¬ 
ing  the  house  you  cannot  very  well  raise 
or  lower  the  temperature  of  the  bed,  which 
you  have  just  spawned  with  Mushrooms.  In 
private  establishments  hot-water  pipes  are 
otten  taken  through  such  places  to  maintain 
the  temperature  in  winter.  In  the  absence 
of  hot-water  pipes  the  only  thing  you  can 
do  would  be  to  place  more  fermenting 
manure  inside  the  house  and  to  have  the 
door  closed  so  as  to  maintain  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  No  light  is  necessary.  (2)  The  tem¬ 
perature  can  only  be  raised. by  similar  means 
to  that  taken  to  maintain  it.  (3)  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  lower  the  temperature,  other 
than  by  natural  means,  as  the  bed  will  never 
get  any  higher  temperature,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  colder.  (4)  Watering  would 
have  the  result  of  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  bed  by  keeping  it  wet.  (5)  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  questionable  whether  watering  should 
be  done  at  all.  Good  growers  give  no  water 
at  all  until  they  have  gathered  a  crop  oi 
Mushrooms  at  least  six  weeks  after  the  time 
of  spawning.  Very  little  water  is  necessary 
even  then,  or  should  not  be.  Rather  than 
apply  water,  a  much  safer  plan  would  be 
to  cover  the  bed  with  a  good  layer  of  rank 
litter  and  that  will  not  only  prevent  the 
escape  of  moisture,  but  help  to  maintain 
the  temperature  of  the  bed.  Instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  till  the  temperature  sunk  to  75  degs.  you 
could  have  spawned  the  bed  at  85  degs.  or 
90  degs.,  but  not  higher.  After'  that  the 
bed  continues  to  lose  heat,  but  when  the 
Mushrooms  are  well  into  growth  it  does  not 
much  signify.  They  will  by-and-bye  fruit 
if  you  have  been  successful,  but  you  will 
have  to  be  careful  with  the  watering  pot. 

2  9  21  Tomatos  Not  Succeeding-. 

As  I  take  your  Gardening  World  every 
week  I  see  the  answeied  questions,  which  are 
often  helpful.  I  thought  you  might  help 
me.  I  got  a  greenhouse  built.  It  is  about 
9  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  wide,  with  windows 
along  the  front  and  top,  one  of  the  windows 
opening  at  the  top  for  ventilation.  I  have 
a  Lux  paraffin  heating  apparatus.  I  want 
to  grow  Tomatos,  if  possible.  I  have  tried 
seeds  twice,  but  with  no  good  results,  so  I 
have  got  some  good  plants  from  a  gardener. 
Now  the  leaves  are  curling  up  and  dying, 
and  the  buds  are  turning  black.  I  have 
some  Begonias,  which  are  doing  well  in  the 
same  house.  Is-  it  the  paraffin  Which  is  kill¬ 
ing  the  Tomatos  ?  Is  it  possible  to  grow 
them  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  as  I  cannot  have 
a  fire?  I  get  the  morning  sun.  I  keep  the 
soil  damp.  (Lady  Gardener,  Yorks.) 

If  your  greenhouse  is  9  ft.  long  it  should 
have  had  two  of  the  panes,  or  windows,  as 
you  call  them,  to  open  at  the  top  with  an 
equal  number  low  down  in  front  of  the 
house.  We  have  seen  houses  built  for  Toma¬ 
tos  that  had  no  ventilator  whatever,  but  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  grow  Tomatos 
in  places  like  that.  Tomatos  like  a  night 
temperature  of  60  degs.  to  start  them  into 
growth  in  spring,  and  to  give  them  a  start 
when  first  potted  off,  but  after  this  they  de¬ 
light  in  plenty  of  sunshine  and  plenty  of 
air.  When  the  weather  gets  warm,  as  'it  is 
at  present,  you  can  scarcely  keep  Tomatos 
too  cool  in  a  house  where  they  are  already 
well  established,  that  is,  plants  about  4  in. 
to  6  in.  high  should  not  have  a  very  high 
temperature  without  plenty  of  air.  It  is  just 
possible  that  fumes  from  the  heating  appara¬ 
tus  might  be  doing  damage,  but  this  is  a 
question  for  inspection,  to  see  that  the  fumes 
are  carried  outside  the  house.  We  are 
afraid,  however,  that  t^ou  are  keeping  the  - 
temperature  too  high  and  the  house  too  close, 
especially  as  you  mention  the  fact  that  Be¬ 
gonias  are  doing  well.  We  are  not  quite 
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sure  about  the  structure  of  your  house.  If 
there  is  a  dark  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the 
house  that  would  be  greatly  against  the 
Tomatos,  causing  them  to  grow  lanky  and 
weak.  As  soon  as  Tomatos  have  germinated 
they  should  be  fully  exposed  to  light 
throughout  the  day.  If  you  have  no  front 
staging  on  which  to  stand  the  Tomatos  it 
would  be  well  to  elevate  them  on  some  sort 
of  staging,  growing  them  either  in  pots  or 
boxes,  so  as  to  get  them  close  against  the 
glass  of  the  side  windows.  After  this  time 
of  year  the  atmosphere  of  a  house  in  which 
Tomatos  are  being  grown  should  not  be  kept 
too  moist.  Leaves  and  stems  of  Tomato 
plants  are  so  soft  that  they  suffer  in  a  very 
short  time  when  the  conditions  are  against 
them.  If  the  leaves  are  clean  or  free  from 
disease  we  should  not  much  trouble  about 
them  curling  up,  as  they  often  do  this,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  open  air,  but  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  healthy.  Tomatos  are  liable  to  quite  a 
number  of  diseases  owing  to  the  unfavour¬ 
able  conditions  of  houses  upon  their  soft  tis¬ 
sues.  If  you  elevate  healthy  plants  that 
they  can  get  close  to  the  glass,  and  keep  the 
house  cool  during  the  day  by  means  of  ven- 


The  2 1  st  Temple  Show,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was 
again  held  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens, 
Thames  Embankment,  London,  on  the 
26th,  27th  and  28th  May,  by  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Benchers.  Just  before 
mid-day  on  Tuesday  the  Queen  passed 
through  the  show. 

The  morning  was  cloudy,  but  otherwise 
fine,  making  the  inspection  of  the  flowers 
a  pleasant  and  agreeable  task  for  the  visi¬ 
tors.  The  Orchids  were  unusually  fine, 
while  Roses,  herbaceous  plants,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Clematis,  fine  foliage  plants,  etc., 
gave  no  evidence  of  a  cold  ungenial 
spring.  On  the  contrary,  everything  was 
unusually  well  grown  and  bloomed. 
Orchids. 

The  Orchids  in  the  big  tent  made  a 
glorious  display,  and,  if  anything,  seemed 
more  floriferous  than  usual.  White,  pink, 
rose  and  yellow  were  the  prevailing 
shades,  which  the  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
other  greenery  did  much  to  set  off. 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E., 
had  a  magnificent  group.  Amongst 
them  we  noted  splendidly  flowered  plants 
of  Cattleya  Dusseldorfei  Undine,  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen, 
M.v.  Mrs.  H.  Ballantine,  M.v.  Empress 
Augusta  Victoria,  Laeliocattleya  Elva 
Westonbirt  var.,  Lc.  Fascinator  nobilior, 
Lc.  Lustre  magnifica,  and  a  wealth  of 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
Masdevallia  Veitchi  grandiflora  was  also 
grand.  The  Dendrobiums  and  Oncidiums 
served  to  lend  variety  of  colour  in  front 
of  the  tall  Palms. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
also  staged  a  massive  group  in  undulating 
banks.  Odontoglossums  and  Cattleyas 
were  in  grand  form,  including  such  choice 
things  as  O.  crispum  Mauretania,  0.  ama- 
bile,  O.  crispum  Lusitania,  O.  eximium, 
etc.  A  bank  of  the  pure  white  Phalaenop- 
sis  rimestadtiana  stood  out  very  promin¬ 
ently,  and  the  fiery  scarlet  of  Renanthera 
imschootiana  made  a  bright  flash  of 
colour. 


tilation,  you  should  have  no  difficulty.  To- 
maitos  need  no  artificial  heat  whatever  after 
this  time  of  year,  that  is,  plants  sufficiently 
large  to  plant  out. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(John  Elliot)  The  Variegated  Water  Fig- 
wort  (Scrophularia  aquaitica  variegata). 

(W.  H.  Baines)  The  double  Meadow  Saxi¬ 
frage  (Saxifraga  granulata  flore  pleno) ;  the 
large  leaved  one  is  Gibson’s  Castor  Oil 
Plant  (Ricinus  Gihsoni). 

(T.  B.  W.)  1,  Meconopsis  cambrica  flore 
pleno  (the  double  Welsh  Poppy) ;  2,  Armenia 
vulgaris  ;  3,  Iris  florentina ;  4,  Saxifraga 
trifurcata;  5,  Erinus  alpinus. 

(F.  C.  Marsh)  1,  Lonicera  involucrata ;  2, 
Cotoneaster  Nuonmularia;  3,  Diervilla  rosea; 
4,  Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno;  5,  Viburnum 
Opulus  sterilis. 

(T.  Ledbury)  1,  Veronica  gemtianoides 
variegata;  2,  Saxifraga  Geum  ;  3,  Vaocinium 
Myxtillus ;  4,  Cydonia  japonica;  5,  Poly- 
stichum  angulare  ;  6,  Lamium  maculatum  ;  7, 
Veronica  pectinata. 


Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  had  a  splendid  display  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria  in  many  varieties  all  along  the 
front  of  his  general  group  of  Orchids. 
Choice  things  we  noted  were  Cattleya  Dus¬ 
seldorfei,  Miltonia  vexillaria  Augusta  Vic¬ 
toria,  M.v.  splendens,  M.v.  leucoglossum, 
Odontoglossum  wilckeanum  albens, 
Laeliocattleya  highburyensis,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Rolfeae,  and  many  other  fine 
things  too  numerous  to  mention.  They 
had  a  splendidly  flowered  piece  of  Epi- 
phronitis  Veitchii.  They  were  arranged 
in  undulating  banks  and  receding  bays, 
backed  by  tall  Palms. 

The  Veitchian  Cup  for  1908  was  secured 
by  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.  (gardener 
Mr.  W.  Balmforth),  The  Shrubbery,  Ox¬ 
ford,  for  a  magnificent  bank  of  Orchids, 
including  attractive  little  groups  of  Cypri- 
pedium  callosum  Sanderae,  C.  niveum, 
Miltonia  vexillaria  in  variety,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  likewise,  and  a  massive 
piece  of  Cattleya  Skinneri.  Oncidium 
marshallianum  and  Cymbidium  lowianum 
were  also  showy. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea,  had  a  group  of  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums  and  Epi- 
dendrums. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Middlesex,  set  up  an  extensive  slop¬ 
ing  bank  of  Orchids.  They  had  a  rare 
plant  in  Dendrobium  Dronckhardti. 
Other  notable  things  were  D.  Bensonae, 
Renanthera  imschootiana,  Epidendrum 
bicomutum,  Cattleya  Mendelii  His 
Majesty,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Vir- 
ginale  and  many  handsomely  blotched 
varieties  of  O.  crispum.  Notable  and  fa¬ 
vourite  Cypripediums  were  C.  lawrencea- 
num  hyeanum,  C.  callosum  Sanderae,  and 
C.  1.  hackbridgensis.  Ferns  and  Palms 
were  used  as  greenery  with  fine  effect.  A 
fine  thing  was  C.  Mossiae  Le  President. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  had  a  group  of  Orchids 
built  up  in  an  uncommon  design.  A  ridge 
in  the  centre  was  brought  up  prominently 


with  Coelogyne  dayana  and  finely 
blotched  Odontoglossums  with  tall  spiked 
of  bloom.  On  either  side  of  this  bank 
was  a  deep  recess  with  the  bank  behind 
almost  perpendicular,  the  pots  being  hid¬ 
den  by  moss  and  Adiantums. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Limited,  Rawdon, 
Leeds,  had  a  bank  in  which  the  spikes  of 
Odontoglossum  stood  up  very  promi¬ 
nently.  Fine  varieties  were  0.  crispum 
Phoebe  magnificum,  0.  amabile,  0. 
wilckeanum,  O.  lambeauianum  and  vari¬ 
ous  others.  A  rare  plant  was  Catasetum 
trifidum  with  perfectly  green  flowers ;  C. 
pandurata  was  green  and  black. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cookbridge, 
Sussex,  had  a  splendid  group  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  with  an  admixture  of  various 
other  subjects  now  in  bloom.  Very  choice 
Odontoglossums  were  0.  crispum  Pride  of 
Sussex  and  a  remarkably  handsome 
variety  not  yet  named.  Cattleya  Men¬ 
delii  var.,  Cochlioda  noetzliana,  Anguloa 
Clowesii,  Odontoglossum  crispum  xan- 
thotes  Snowflake,  0.  c.  Gildenh  and 
Coelogyne  pandurata  were  notably  tine 
or  interesting  things. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton 
Bradford,  had  an  extensive  and  fine  dis 
play  of  Orchids  in  great  variety,  includ 
ing  Miltonia  vexillaria  in  variety,  Odon 
toglossum  Gladys,  O.  hibernicum,  0 
Gladys  May  Blossom,  O.  Rolfeae,  0 
crispum  xanthotes,  and  the  new  hybrii 
Odontioda  Charlesworthii  (Cochlicd 
noetzliana  x  O.  harryanum).  Vanda 
and  Oncidiums  were  very  conspicuous  1: 
the  background. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (gardene 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton  Park,  Surre) 
set  up  an  extensive  group  of  Orchids  1 
undulating  mounds  at  the  back,  an 
sloping  gradually  at  the  front.  Conspici 
ous  features  were  subgroups  of  Phan: 
Norman,  Miltonia  vexillaria  in  variet) 
Cymbidium  lowianum  and  C.  eburneui 
lowianum  Purity.  Notable  varieties  wei 
Miltonia  vexillaria  Gatton  Park  var 
Spathoglottis  Colmanii,  Laeliocattle) 
canhamiana  alba  Lady  Edridge,  an 
Odontoglossum  Lindenii. 

Mr.  Chas.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Be 
gium,  had  a  small  group  of  very  chon 
Odontoglossums,  such  as  0.  eximiu 
Queen  Alexandra,  O.  c.  Blushing  Brid 
O.  laudatum,  O.  luxuriosum,  0.  c.  Rai 
bow,  etc.  Everyone  of  these  was  remar 
able  for  the  amount  and  richness  of  tl 
colouring. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Putney  (garden 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  staged^  Odontoglossu 
crispum  President  Fallieres,  and  0. 
Goodsonae. 

Baron  Schroder,  V.M.H.  (gardener  M 
H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham,  h; 
Miltonia  vexillaria  G.  D.  Owen,  Odont 
glossum  crispum  veitchianum,  0.  Ernr 
and  other  exceedingly  choice  varieties. 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  set  ' 
a  small  group  of  Phalaenopsis  rimestai 
ana  perfecta,  Odontoglossum  crispn 
Starlight,  Odontoglossum  brevifoliu:, 
O.  lambeauanum  and  various  oth 
species. 

Mrs.  Collingwood  (gardener  Mr.  V  all 
Lovett),  Lilburn  Tower,  Alnwick,  hadi 
small  group  of  grandly  flowered  \an> 
teres. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Ashlands,  Ne- 
church,  Manchester,  also  had  a  sm 
group  of  choice  Odontoglossums. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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No.  1 

Young  widow,  happy 
disposition;  small 
income,  two  young 
children,  aged  8  and  11. 
Excellent  cook,  perfect 
mother;  always  insists 
on  the  use  of  Vinolia 
Soap,  which  never 
irritates  the  children’s 
tender  skins. 


No.  2 

A  spinster;  she  in¬ 
herited  £20,000  a  year. 
Somewhat  conceited, 
self-opinionated,  vain ; 
her  chief  attraction 
lies  in  the  clearness 
of  her  skin,  and  this 
she  attributes  to  a 
daily  massage  with 
Vinolia  Cream. 


No.  3 

Aspinster;  not  rich,  has 
sufficient  for  comfort ; 
romantic,  already  been 
engaged  twice ;  fond  of 
theatres  and  travelling ; 
good-looking  and  has 
a  wealth  of  fair  hair 
which  she  always 
washes  with  Vinolia 
Otto  Soap. 


No.  4 

A  pretty  brunette;  a 
spinster  with  a  clear 
skin  and  blue  eyes. 
Popular  among  her 
own  sex;  affectionate, 
sensible,  but  is  stone 
deaf  owing  to  an  acci¬ 
dent;  she  never  uses 
any  other  soap  or  tooth 
powder  than  Vinolia. 


A  widow ;  a  smart 
society  woman,  clever 
hostess;  recently  lost 
some  of  her  money 
through  speculation ; 
still  she  declares  what¬ 
ever  else  she  has  to 
give  up  she  could  not 
give  up  the  fragrant 
Vinolia  Perfume. 


VINOLIA 

£100  Prize  Competition 

ENDING  30th  JUNE 

Would  you  like  to  win  fioo  in  June  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not.  Everyone  has  an  equal  chance.  Read 

the  following  directions  carefully,  and  then  enter  for  the  Vinolia  Grand  Prize  Competition  straightaway. 

Directions. — The  five  illustrations  given  above  and  the  five  below  represent  five  ladies  and  five  gentlemen  of  varying  virtues 
and  attractions.  You  are  asked  to  decide  which  of  these,  in  your  opinion,  is  (a)  the  most  eligible  lor  matrimony,  t^)  the  best 
looking. 

^100  will  be  paid  by  the  Vinolia  Company,  Ltd.,  to  the  competitor  sending  in  the  answer  nearest  to  the  choice  of  all 
competitors.  In  addition  to  this  prize,  the  next  z,ooo  successful  lady  competitors  will  each  receive  a  tablet  of  \  ino.li a  Otto  Soap,  and 
the  next  r,ooo  gentlemen  competitors  will  each  be  awarded  a  Vinolia  Shaving  Stick.  In  the  event  of  there  being  a  tie,  the  .£100 
will  be  divided.  .  ...  . 

Send  no  money  or  coupons.  The  Vinolia  Competition  is  open  to  all.  Fill  in  the  following,  cut  it  out  on  the  line  indicated 
and  post  it  addressed  “  ‘Competitions,’  the  Vinolia  Company,  Ltd.,  41a,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C.,”  so  as  to  reach 
them  by  June  30th.  Competitors  enter  on  the  understanding  that  the  decision  of  the  Vinolia  Company  shall  be  binding. 

Other  Competitions  to  follow.  If  you  don't  win  a  prize  the  first  time,  don’t  give  up  trying. 

Cut  out  along  this  line,  and,  having  filled  in  the  following ,  -post  to  the  Vimlia  Company  as  directed  above. _ 

The  following  is  the  order  of  merit  in  which  I  arrange  the  ten  illustrations  : — 


Order  for  Matrimony. 


Order  for  Good  Looks. 


Sketch  No.  ... 

first. 

Sketch 

No.  ... 

first. 

95  95 

second. 

99 

53 

second. 

99  53 

third. 

93 

95 

third. 

39  99 

fourth. 

93 

fourth. 

95  99 

fifth. 

93 

33 

fifth. 

53  39 

sixth. 

39 

33 

sixth. 

93  33 

seventh. 

99 

93 

seventh. 

33  33 

eighth. 

35 

95 

eighth. 

99  55 

ninth. 

33 

55  •• 

ninth. 

59  H  *  * 

tenth. 

33 

53  •• 

tenth. 

Cut  out  along  this  line. 

No.  6 

No.  7 

J 

No.  8 

Name  of  Paper . 

I  am  a  user  of  Vinolia  Soap  and  (or)  preparations, 
and  buy  my  supplies  from  : — 


(Signed) 

(Address) 


Rich  City  merchant ; 
house  in  London,  steam 
yacht,  grouse  moor  in 
Scotland ;  irritable,  a 
dower,  with  four 
children.  Never  irri¬ 
tated  with  Vinolia 
Otto  Soap,  which  he 
always  uses. 


Tall  and  dark,  good  alU 
round  athlete,  expert 
tennis  player ;  franti¬ 
cally  conceited,  lives 
beyond  his  income,  but 
says  there  is  nothing 
like  Vinolia  Soap  after 
a  game  of  tennis  or 
cricket. 


A  manufacturer;  a 
bachelor,  with  no 
hobbies.  Shrewd  and 
cautious,  never  spends 
twopence  when  a 
penny  will  do ;  he 
thinks  all  the  world  of 
Vinolia  Shaving  Cream. 


No.  9 

A  handsome  officer. 
Upright  and  high- 
minded,  is  very  popu¬ 
lar;  having  only  his  pay 
finds  money  matters  a 
difficulty.  Has  ex¬ 
cellent  teeth,  thanks  to 
the  daily  use  of  Vinolia 
Dentifrice. 


No.  10 

A  millionaire ;  blind 
for  last  ten  years; 
fond  of  music,  but 
not  of  society ;  is 
shaved  daily,  and  from 
the  easy  way  it  lathers 
without  drying  isgrate- 
ful  to  Vinolia  Shaving 
Stick. 


Don’t  forget  the  2,000  Consolation 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


Garden  Tools. 


BY  AN  EXPERT. 


Watering  Pots. 

Now  that  the  weather  is  a  little  more 
settled,  gardens  are  drying  up  quickly, 
and  horticulturists  are  on  the  look-out  for 
watering  apparatus.  The  common  water¬ 
ing  pot  is  all  very  well  for  ordinary  work, 
but  for  special  plants  and  more  advanced 
gardening,  it  is  important  to  have  the 
cans  suitable  for  the  particular  work  they 
are  intended  to  be  used  for;  so  green¬ 
house  watering  cans  are  made  specially 
adapted  for  dipping,  delivering  water  in 
a  tine  spray,  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
flat  rose  turned  upward;  on  the  ferrule, 
the  underside  of  leaves  ^...i  be  washed  and 
sprayed.  What  are  known  as  high-level 
watering  pots  are  also  popular  with  gar¬ 
deners  and  nurserymen.  In  these  the 
body  is  rather  shallow,  and  terminates 
in  an  open  oval  neck;  a  long  spout,  with 
a  mainstay  and  a  flat  rose,  heljis  to  force 
the  water  upwards.  Then  tor  Straw¬ 
berries  quite  a  different  can  is  needed.  It 
has  a  long  spout  with  an  open  sloped  end, 
so  that  the  fruit  is  not  injured.  Such 
cans,  too,  are  useful  for  watering  plants 
on  greenhouse  shelves.  There  are  other 
kinds  of  cans,  too,  which  we  may  refer 
to  another  week. 


Hose  Pipe. 

There  are  several  makes  of  hose  pipe 
on  the  market,  but  possibly  the  seamless 
hose  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  use. 
Where  rough  usage  is  expected,  the 
armoured  hose  pipe  is,  of  course,  best. 
In  any  case,  a  hose  reel  is  desirable,  as 
it  helps  to  preserve  the  pipe  and  prevent 
it  from  kinking.  The  hose  reels  gener¬ 
ally  used  run  on  two  wheels,  and  are 
easily  pushed  about,  but  another  form 
like  a  metal  cylinder,  on  which  hose  can 
be  wrapped  and  when  filled  rolled  from 
place  to  place,  is  inexpensive,  and  has- 
been  much  in  favour  during  the  last  few 
seasons. 

Spraying  Apparatus. 

Spraying  apparatus  is  just  now  very  sea¬ 
sonable,  and  the  different  appliances  on 
the  market  render  spraying  an  easy  opera¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  knapsack  pumps  are 
casilv  manipulated,  and  being  made  of 
metal  and  the  working  parts  accessible, 
cannot  get  out  of  order.  Knapsack 
sprayers  are  popular,  and  are  especially 
suitable  for  spraying  blight  and  green¬ 
fly  amongst  Potatos,  etc.  A  new  garden 
pail  engine  which  has  been  brought  out 
recently  is  very  handy  for  small,  gardens, 
and  is  also  very  useful  for  washing  carri¬ 
ages  or  windows. 

Garden  Tools. 

Among  the  tools  just  now  used  are,  of 
course,  rakes,  spuds,  spades,  trowels, 
forks,  hoes,  and  the  like.  Many  of  these 
tools  are  put  up  in  sets,  beautifully 
finished  with  varnished  handles  and  bright 
and  blue  blades.  Several  makers  are 
specialising  on  these  goods,  and  the  sets 
they  are  offering  are  of  special  value. 
Indeed,  in  this  convenient  form  it  is  easy 
for-  amateurs  to  acquire  quite  a  useful 
set  of  seasonable  tools  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Cast  steel  edging  knives  for  cutting  the 
turf  and  shaping  the  beds  are  useful,  and 
in  conjunction  with  long-handled  border- 
shears,  help  the  gardener  to  trim  grass 
plots,  and  make  the  flower  beds,  cut  out 


WRITE  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
OF  TOOLS. 
Post  Free. 


SEASONABLE  GOODS. 

SPRAYBNC 

APPARATUS. 

LAWN  SPRINKLERS 

HOSE  PIPES. 
SETS  OF  TOOLS. 

CALL  AND  INSPECT  OUR  LARGE  SHOWROOMS. 

RD.  MELHU8SH,  LTD., 

FETTER  LANE,  LONDON. 


on  the  lawn,  orderly  and  artistic.  Old- 
fashioned  gardening  is  not  much  in  vogue, 
and  art,  which  enters  so  much  into  every¬ 
day  life,  is  brought  into  play  in  the  gar¬ 
den  also.  So  trainers  are.usefl  in  order, 
that  plants  may  be  made  to  grow  in  de¬ 
sired  forms  ;  indeed  more  order  than  for¬ 
merly  is  observed  in  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  and  standards.  It  is  well  to  label 
these  and  to  buy  a  selection  of  zinc 
labels  on  which  the  names  of  plants  may 
be  written  with  indelible  ink.  All  the 
different  articles  mentioned  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  ironmongers  and  florists,  or 
from  those  firms  who  specialise  on  horti¬ 
cultural  supplies,  some  of  which  are  ad¬ 
vertised  in  these  columns. 

- - 

“KILOGRUB” 

Since  giving  a  notice  of  the  above  in¬ 
secticide  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  have  been 
making  a  trial  of  it,  and  intend  to  still 
further  make  use  of  it.  In  sowing  seme 
seeds  about  three  weeks  ago  we  used  a 
sprinkling  of  “Kilogrub”  in  soil  that  we 
knew  was  unclean  in  several  respects. 
There  were  worms  in  it,  and  more  than 
one  fungoid  enemy,  including  the  damp¬ 
ing-off  fungus  and  mildew.  What  effect 
it  has  had  upon  the  spores  of  the  fungus  we 
cannot  say,  beyond  the  fact  that  no 
trouble  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the 
soil,  although  the  seeds  were  stood  in  a 
situation  where  damp  would  be  en¬ 
couraged,  yet  no  trace  of  this  appeared. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  sowing  the  seeds 
in  the  soil  we  inspected  them  again,  and 
found  worms  lying  on  the  top  of  the  soil, 
and  not  merely  dead,  but  shrivelled  up 
and  dry,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sun 
shone  upon  the  dead  animals.'  If  the 
worms  had  been  alive  sunshine  would  not 
have  killed  them,  because  they  roll  them¬ 
selves  up  and  so  keep  alive  for  some  time 
at  least.  The  fact  is  that  the  worms  must 
have  come  on  the  top  to  escape  the  “Kilo¬ 
grub”  and  were  unable  to  get  any  further. 

If  it  acts  so  quickly  upon  big  animals- 
of  this  class  it  must  have  an  equally 
powerful  effect  upon  various  others,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  soft  bodied  ones,  but  as  all 
of  them  have  got  to  respire  or  breathe,  we 
think  ihe  insecticide  would  be  equally 
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deadly.  When  soil  lays  about  where 
leaves  of  trees  fall  upon  it,  it  harbours1 
vermin  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  and  we  in¬ 
tend  still  further  to  make  use  of  it  in  all 
soils  of  a  doubtful  nature  or  where  the 
seeds  to  be  sown  or  plants  grown  are  oil 
a  tender  character  and  liable  to  attack: 
of  various  soil  enemies. 

Of  course,  in  an  early  stage  of  a  new 
insecticide  like  this  the  full  effect  of  i 
cannot  be  determined  at  once,  but  as  i 
is  evidently  a  powerful  insecticide,  withou 
doing  any  harm  to  the  roots  of  plant: 
growing  in  such  soil,  it  is  doubtless  goins 
to  prove  a  very  useful  help  to  those  hav 
ing  little  leisure  to  look  after  enemies,  anc 
whose  gardens  are  particularly  liable  tc 
.  be  infested.  Others,  as  well  as  ourselves 
have  discovered  that  small  gardens,  witl 
their  sheltering  walls  and  fences,  an 
more  than  usually  liable  to  depredation 
by  insects  and  attack  by  fungoid  enemies 
The  insecticide  is  obtainable  from  Messrs 
John  Peak  and  Co.,  Bridgewater  Chemi 
cal  Works,  Wigan,  Lancs. 

- - 

Whitsuntide  Holidays. 

To  the  thousands  who,  with  fiaggm; 
energies  and  jaded  nerves  are  seeking  , 
change  of  air  this  Whitsuntide,  th 
A.B.C.  Programme  of  Excursions  jus 
issued  by  the  Great  Central  Railway  Com 
pany  will  be  particularly  interesting 
Within  its  covers  are  conveniently  tabu 
laled  an  inexhaustible  choice  of  reson 
suitable  for  all  tastes  and  requirement; 
Over  300  seaside  and  inland  holiday  re¬ 
sorts  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North,  in 
eluding  Liverpool,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Wes 
Coast,  Cleethorpes,  Scarboro’,  and  Eas 
Coast,  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  Chiltern  Hill; 
and  Stratford-on-Avon,  can  be  reached  i 
ouick  time  by  convenient  trains,  the  visi 
extending  over  a  week,  .and  with  few  ex 
ceptions  costing  only  a  sovereign  or  less 
Tourist  and  week-end  tickets  are  obtain 
able  to  a  large  number  of  places  at  loi 
fares,  and  the  choice  of  destinatio: 
stretches  from  the  Midland  Counties  t 
the  far  North  of  Scotland. 

Other  commendable  features  of  th 
Programme  are  the  frequent  day  and  hab 
day  facilities  to  the  beaut)'  spots  c 
Middlesex,  Herts,  and  Beechy  Buck; 
bicycle' and  pedestrian  tour  tickets  a 
specially  low  fares  to  many  places  of  pic 
turesque  and  historical  interest,  extensio: 
of  the  week-end  ticket  arrangement,  etc. 

Express  corridor  car  trains  leave  Mar) 
lebone  on  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  an 
Monday,  June  5,  6/7  and  8,  and  full  pai 
ticulars  of  times  of  departure,. fares,  an 
other  necessary  information  are  set  fort 
in  this  comprehensive  Programme,  whic 
may  be  obtained  free  at  Marylebone  Sta 
lion,  Company’s  Suburban  Stations,  Tow 
Offices  and  Agencies,  or  from  Publicit 
Department,  216,  Marylebone  Road,  N-V 

- +++ - 

The  Vinolia  Company  have  just  pm 
ducecl  a  new  perfume,  the  Royal  Rose 
which  has  caught  most  successfully  th 
sweetness  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 

A  YOUNG  gardener's  assistant,  acchsc 
at  Highgate,  was  ordered  by  the  magi: 
trate,  as  part  of  his  punishment,  to  ret 
plant  some  shrubs  in  a  garden  from  whic; 
he  had  removed  them. 
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An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Flowers  never  emit  so  sweet  and  strong 
fragrance  as  before  a  storm.” — Jean  Paul. 
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Sto  Rosa. 

lather  ye  Rose  buds  while  ye  may ; 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying ; 

And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

— Robert  Herrich. 

Vould  Love  appoint  some  flower  to  reign 
n  matchless  beauty  on  the  plain, 

The  Rose  (mankind  will  all  agree), 

'he  Rose  the  Queen  of  Flowers  should  be, 
The  pride  of  plants,  the  grace  of  bowers, 
The  blush  of  meads,  the  eye  of  flowers ; 

;  ts  beauties  charm  the  gods  above  ; 
ts  fragrance  is  the  breath  of  love  ; 
ts  foliage  wantons  in  the  air 
i-uxuriant,  like  the  flowing  hair ; 
it  shines  in  blooming  splendour  gay, 
A'hile  zephyrs  on  its  bosom  play. 

— Sappho  (Fawke’s  Translation). 


CXLVII. 

A  Note  on  Asters. 

Some  people  seem  to  wish  to  grow  the 
annual  or  China  Aster  as  a  pot  plant. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is,  however,  to 
plant  out  the  seedlings  in  some  spare 
piece  of  ground,  tend  them  carefully  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  weeks,  and  then,  when  the 
flower-buds  show  colour,  lift  them  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth  and  pot  them  up,  keep¬ 
ing  them  rather  close  for  some  few  days. 
This  is  a  better  method  of  growing  thaD 
to  attempt  pot  cultivation  throughout. 

Growing  Rock  Plants. 

When  the  making  of  a  rock  garden  is 
contemplated  for  the  autumn  work,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at  once 
set  to  work  to  prepare  a  stock  of  plants 
ready  to  be  established  in  it.  It  is  often 
very  helpful  to  plant  in  some  positions 
before  the  making  is  actually  completed ; 
and,  of  course,  to  rear  a  batch  of  seedling 
plants  is  by  far  the  more  economical  way 
of  stocking  it.  Not  so  very  long  ago  I 
sowed  a  packet  of  mixed  seeds  for  the  rock 
garden,  and  this  answers  very  well  where 
one  is  fairly  familiar  with  the  names  and 
appearance  of  the  young  plants,  and  can 
fit  the  two  together,  but  I  can  see  it 
would  present  difficulties  to  the  complete 
novice,  for  even  among  rock  plants  it  is 
an  advantage  to  know  the  general  char¬ 
acter  and  habit  when  placing  the  plants 
in  their  flowering  quarters.  A  better  plan 
would  be  to  purchase  some  of  the  small 
packets  that  are  now  so  conveniently 
offered  to  the  public,  and  I  would  suggest 
Aubrietia,  Aethionema  saxatile,  Iberis 
sempervirens,  Campanula  carpatica,  Li- 
naria  alpina,  Linum  perenne,  Veromca 
spicata,  Statice  latifolia,  Saxifraga  Cam- 
posii,  S.  Aizoon,  Potentilla  pyrenaica,  and 
Helianthemums  as  among  the  best  plants 
for  the  rock  garden  situated  in  a  good, 
open  aspect. 

Flowers  for  the  End  of  the  Season. 

Now,  before  the  time  flies  by  and  it  is 
too  late,  we  ought  to  think  out  exactly 
what  plants  tve  require  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  At  the  present  time  we  can  pur¬ 
chase  quite  inexpensively  good  young 
plants,  so  decorative  and  so  valuable  for 
their  long  flowering  as,  let  us  say,  the 
grand  red-flowered  Salvia  splendens,  or, 
again,  the  (Margarita  Carnations.  Both 
these  subjects  are  grand  autumn  stand¬ 
bys  when  they  have  been  reared  early- 
enough  in  the  season,  but  to  get  them  for¬ 
ward  enough  to  flower  as  early  as  is  de¬ 
sirable,  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to 
those  who. cannot  count  on  the  aid  of  glass 
during  the  early  stages.  But  bought 
nlants  are  generally  fairly  forward;  and 
if  rather  weakly  and  drawn  up,  must 
o-radually  be  hardened  and  made  sturdy 
by  having  plenty  of  light  and  air  and 
room.  I  prefer  the  Salvia  as  a  pot  plant, 
at  any  rate  for  Midland  and  Northern 
districts,  and  the  variety  S.  splendens 
grandiflora  is  very  desirable.  A  strain 
known  as  Star  of  Zurich  is  among  the 


earliest  t.o  bloom,  and  therefore  shoiiljl 
be  chosen  for  the  outside  garden.  As  a 
pot  plant  these  Salvias  make  ah  excel¬ 
lent  companion  plant  in  the  cold  house  to 
the  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  colour  is 
glowing  scarlet. 

The  Garden  Lover  and  the  Flower  Lover. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  of  a  very  keen 
amateur  gardener,  and  one  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  great  knowledge,  who,  build¬ 
ing  himself  a  new  house,  had,  of  course, 
the  great  pleasure  of  stocking  a  new  gar¬ 
den.  The  garden  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  small  one,  and  stern  restraint 
was  necessary  in  the  selection  of  plants. 

A  rule  was  made  that  only  the  rarer  pe¬ 
rennials  and  those  of  the  choicest  types 
should  be  grown.  So  far  as  I  can  see 
there  are  two  classes  of  gardeners — the 
garden  lover  and  the  flower  lover.  The 
first  has  for  main  objects  to  attain  bril¬ 
liant  masses,  and  he  uses  his  plants  by 
the  score,  hundred,  or  thousand  of  each 
variety,  according  to  the  size  of  his  beds. 
The  flower  lover  works  from  a  different 
basis  altogether.  His  object  is  to  find 
room  for  all  the  plants  that  he  is  inte¬ 
rested  in,  or  with  which  he  wishes  to  be¬ 
come  familiar.  Every  plant  counts,  as  it 
were.  His  garden  is  never  the  brilliant, 
radiant  mass  of  the  former,  but  it  is  many 
times  more  interesting.  The  whole  world 
contributes,  in  all  likelihood,  to  the 
beauty -of  his  little  plot.  Reader,  in 
thinking  of  your  own  garden,  you  would 
do  well  to  decide  into  which  class  you 
would  place  yourself.  The  knowledge 
gives  you,  as  it  were,  a  working  basis. 

Staking  and  Tying. 

Staking  will  have  to  be  done  carefully 
this  season,  for  Delphiniums  and  other 
tall-growing  perennials  have  made  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy  growth.  Often  a  second 
tie  is  advisable,  and  it  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient  to  make  the  tarred  line,  or  other 
tving  material,  fast  to  the  stake  first,  and 
then  bring  it  round  the  plant  stems,  as 
this  ensures  the  material  keeping  in  its 
place.  F.  Norfolk. 

- - 

National  Rose  Society. 

We  have  received  from  the  Hon.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Rose  Society  the 
annual  volume  containing  schedule  of 
prizes,  list  of  members,  by-laws  and  regu¬ 
lations,  with  arrangements  for  the  present 
year,  and  other  matter.  The  great  Rose 
Show  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Roval  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park, 
London,  oh  Friday,  July  3rd,  when  a 
large  number  of  money'  prizes,  gold,  sil-; 
ver,  and  silver-gilt  medals,  pieces  of  plateq 
and  cups  will  be  offered  in  competition-,  = 
for  nurserymen,  amateurs  and  in  open.  - 
classes.  Entries  close  on  Monday,  June 
29th.  The  big  provincial  show  of  the  So- 
cietv  will  be  held  on  July  21st,  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester,  and 
the  autumn  show  at  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Westminster,  on  September  . 
17th. 
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LONG  STEMMED 

Annuals 


FOR  CUTTING. 

All  annuals  are  more  or  less  suitable 
for  cutting  purposes.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever  many  kinds  more  useful  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  than  others,  and  it  is  with  reference 
to  these  that  the  following  notes  are 
offered. 

I  will  in  the  first  place  mention  Asters. 
All  the  tall  flowering  varieties  are  suit¬ 
able,  a  good  type  being  Comet  from 
imongst  the  doubles,  and  Sinensis  single ; 
■:he  latter  is  rather  late  in  flowering  but 
very  attractive  when  cut.  The  height  of 
these  is  from  18  to  20  inches.  Arctotis 
grandis  is  a  very  useful  plant,  growing 
from  2  to  3  ft.  high,  with  very  pretty 
Marguerite-like  flowers,  lasting  well  in 
water. 

Marguerite  Carnations  are  also  very 
fine  for  cutting,  and  they  will  bloom  well 
in  August  if  sown  early  in  March. 

Centaureas  (Cornflowers)  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description ;  they  are  very 
useful  for  cutting,  and  autumn  sowings 
produce  the  best  results. 

Annual  Chrysanthemums,  both  single 
and  double,  are  invaluable  for  cutting  ; 
.the  double  varieties  are  also  much  used 
.for  pot  culture. 

Calliopsis  in  variety  are  remarkably 
beautiful  things,  and  splendid  for  cutting, 
growing  from  about  18  ins.  to  2  ft.  high. 

Helichrysums  (Everlasting  Flowers) 
are  used  principally  for  winter  bouquets, 
and  should  be  cut  in  a  half  opened  state 
and  dried  slowly. 

Larkspurs  are  amongst  the  best  of  our 
annuals,  the  branching  kinds  being  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  for  cutting  and  lasting 
well  in  water.  These  will  grow  in  good 
soil  from  2 \  ft.  to  4  ft.  high. 

Nigellas  (Love-in-a-Mist)  are  also  par¬ 
ticularly  good  for  cutting.  Miss  Jekyll, 
a  new  variety,  carrying  flowers  on  stems 
18  ins.  and  more  in  length. 

Salpiglossis  are  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  our  half  hardy  annuals,  and  should 
be  grown  by  everyone  possessing  a 
garden ;  these,  too,  last  well  in  water. 

Miniature  Sunflowers,  such  as  Stella, 
Orion,  etc.,  are  extremely  free  flowering, 
and  especially  useful  for  cutting,  hardly 
anything  surpassing  them  in  this  respect. 
They  vary  in  height  from  3  to  5  ft. 

Sweet  Sultans  are  annuals  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand, 
being  sweetly  scented  and  lasting  well  in 
water. 

Sweet  Peas  are  such  universal  favourites 
with  everyone  that  any  allusion  to  them 
in  this  respect  seems  quite  unnecessary, 
unless  it  be  to  remind  one  that  tire  more 
they  are  cut  the  longer  they  will  bloom. 

The  above-mentioned  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  fine  annual  flowers  suitable 
for  cutting  purposes,  but  I  venture  to  say 
they  are  some  of  the  very  best,  and  as 
such  sure  to  afford  pleasure  to  all  who 
cultivate  them.  F.  A. 

- - 

Use  Soft  Water. 

Rain  water  is  the  best  for  flowers,  but 
as  this  is  not  always  available,  amateur 
gardeners  should  remember  that  hard 
-  water  is  softened  by  the  action  of  sun 
and  air. 


Cypripedium  ventricosum. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  hardy  species  of 
Cypripedium  with  a  habit  similar  to  that 
of  C.  macrantham.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  rich  rose-purple.  The  lip  is  of 
great  size,  inflated  and  an  intense  rose- 
purple  with  a  white  edge  round  the  mouth 
of  the  pouch.  First  Class  Certificate  by 
the  R.H.S.  at  the  Temple  Show,  when  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Cut  bush  and  Son 
Highgate,  London. 

Waldsteinia  fragarioides. 

This  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  all  our 
little  creeping  plants  of  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  and  from  April  onwards,  for  months 
at  a  time,  it  will  give  a  long  succession 
of  its  bright  little  flowers.  It  is  very  well 
known  by  sight  to  many  who  do  not  know 
its  name,  and  set  it  down  as  a  Potentilla 
instead  of  a  Waldsteinia.  It  is  a  much 
better  plant  than  its  congener,  the  Geum- 
like  Waldsteinia  (W.  geoides),  its  flowers 
being  larger,  brighter  in  colour,  and  the 
leaves,  which,  are  of  a  glossy  green,  much 
more  ornamental.  If  it  has  a  fault — and 
whether  it  is  a  fault  or  not  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  where  it  is  planted,  and  what 
object  it  is  to  serve — it  lies  in  its  free¬ 
dom  of  growth. 


-  G.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  most 
write  on  one  aide  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
deoision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,t  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  Bent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue..  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

-  tfrMi  »»• 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
aie  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  waB 
awarded  to  “E.  Vyner”  for  the  article  on 
“  A  Pretty  Summerhouse,”  page  376. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “D.  S.,”  for  the  article  on 
“Fruit  for  Preserving”;  and  another  to 
“0.  T. ”  for  the  article  on  “An  Effective 
Bed,”  page  378. 


June  13,  1908. 

Sarracenias 


(Side  Saddle  Flowers). 

These  Sarracenias,  or  Side-saddle 
Flowers,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
are  natives  of  North  America.  They  are 
not  nearly  so  extensively  grown  as  their 
merits  deserve,  being  ot  exceptional  in¬ 
terest  both  in  the  structure  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  their  trumpet-like  leaves,  as  well 
as  the  large  size  and  singular  form  of 
their  flowers.  Fortunately,  they  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  cultivate.  Anyone 
possessing  a  warm  greenhouse  or  stove 
where  a  humid  atmosphere  can  be  main¬ 
tained  during  their  growing  season,  which 
is  from  March  to  June,  can  grow  them  to 
perfection.  In  the  warmest  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  some  of  these  plants  can  be  seen 
growing  in  a  moist,  sheltered  position  out 
of  doors,  but  to  grow  them  well  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  glass  is  essential. 

Sarracenias  are  essentially  marsh-loving 
plants,  and  it  is  therefore-  necessary  to 
pot  them  in  an  open,  porous  compost,  so 
as  to  allow  the  water,  which  must  be  given 
copiously,  to  pass  away  freely.  Although 
I  have  advocated  a  warm,  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere  while  they  are  making  their  growth 
during  spring  and  summer,  let  me  make 
it  clearly  understood  that  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature  is  all  that  they 
require  during  the  resting  period,  or  until 
they  show  signs  of  renewed  activity,  which 
is  generally  in  March  or  the  early  part  of 
April.  Then  is  the  proper  time  to  over 
haul  them  for  re-potting,  which  must  be 
done  thoroughly  by  shaking  all  the  old 
compost  away  from  the  roots.  Then  with 
a  sharp  knife  remove  all  decaying  and 
useless  growth,  or  rhizomes,  as  they  are 
called,  re-potting  them  in  well  drained 
pots  or  pans.  A  suitable  mixture  con¬ 
sists  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss,  with  an  addition  of  char¬ 
coal  and  silver  sand.  Pot  firmly,  and  if 
a  large  specimen  is  required,  several 
plants  can  be  placed  close  together  in  the 
same  pot  or  pan  with  advantage.  They 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  warm  position 
in  a  greenhouse  or  stove. 

The  flowers  of  the  Sarracenias  precede 
the  new  leaves,  and  I  have  seen  the  plants 
weakened  by  over-floriferousness.  In 
such  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  limit 
each  rhizome  to  one  flower.  After  the 
flowers  have  matured  remove  the  plants  to 
a  cool  greenhouse,  but  continue  the 
copious  watering-  once  a  day,  which  will 
not  be  too  much  at  this  season,  and  must 
be  continued  till  the  autumn,  when  it 
should  be  gradually  withheld.  They 
must  never,  however,  at  any  time  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  dust  dry. 

The  secret  of  success  with  these  beauti¬ 
ful  and  interesting  plants  consists  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  warm,  humid  atmosphere, 
with  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots 
during  the  growing  period,  and  as  much 
sunshine  and  light  as  possible. 

L.  S.  Small. 

- 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Le  President. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large 
and  handsome  proportions  with  dark  rose: 
sepals  and  petals..  The  lip  is  of  great 
size  and  heavily  marbled  with  dark  crim 
son-purple.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.. 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  at  the  Temple 
show. 
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fortune’s  = 

=  Gatchflg. 

(Silene  Fortunei  rosea.) 

The  Catchflies  are  exceedingly  nume- 
1.15,  but  from  this  point  of  view  only  a 
iv  of  them  are  garden  favourites.  A 
•  eat  many  of  them  have  by  no  means 
oispicuous  flowers,  while  many  of  the 
secies  close  their  flowers  during  the  day, 

]  coming  fully  expanded  again  fti  the 
inning  to  attract  their  insect  visitors, 
.uongst  the  annual  species,  S.  pendula 
1  best  known  and  S.  Armeria,  although 
jsquently  seen  in  gardens,  is  worthy  of 
1  tended  cultivation.  The  first  of  these 
)oms  in  spring  and  early  summer,  ac- 
irding  to  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
:;ond  may  be  considered  a  summer 
homer,  particularly  if  the  seed  is  sown 
:  April.  The  subject  of  this  note  is  one 
the  latest  to  bloom  and  one  of  the 
d::rdb!r,'  r.s  it  blooms  from  Septem¬ 


ber  to  November.  In  its  latest  stages, 
however,  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the 
bloom  will  depend  largely  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  weather  for  the  time  being. 

The  flowers  are  of  large  size  for  a  Si¬ 
lene  and  remarkably  fringed,  recalling 
Ragged  Robin.  The  plant  is  usually 
raised  from  seeds,  and  varies  in  colour. 
That  which  we  photographed  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  at  Kew  last  autumn  was  S.  For¬ 
tunei  rosea,  with  rose  coloured  blossoms. 
Even  in  tbe  photograph  the  ragged  or 
fringed  nature  of  these  flowers  can  be 
noticed.  As  S.  pendula  is  the  favourite  in 
spring,  this  might  well  constitute  an 
autumn  favourite,  for  the  flowers  make  a 
showy  bed  and  may  be  cut  for  indoor 
decoration,  their  lightness  and  graceful¬ 
ness  being  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
flowers,  while  the  leaf}'  stems  carry  with 
them  their  own  foliage. 

The  plant  is  named  after  Robert  For¬ 
tune,  the  celebrated  traveller  and  col¬ 
lector,  but  although  he  was  collecting  and 
sending  home  numerous  plants  for  Bri¬ 
tish  gardens  in  the  forties,  the  plant  was 
not  introduced  till  1898,  when  seeds  were 
sent  to  Kcm  bv  Father  Piccoli  from  CKina. 


Hydrangeas 


For  Greenhouse, 
Beds  and  Borders. 

These  deciduous,  hardy,  flowering 
shrubs  are  worthy  of  a  place,  in  every 
garden,  and  especially  that  of  the  ama¬ 
teur.  There  are  several  varieties  very 
.easy  to  cultivate,  and  they  can  be  used 
for  either  outdoor  or  greenhouse  work. 
Hvdrangea  hortensis  is  the  most  popular, 
and  its  colour  is  pink.  Then  there  is 
H.h.  alba,  a  good  white,  and  H.  panicu- 
lata,  a  small-flowered  one,  H.  grandi- 
flora,  and  a  pretty  variegated  one,  H. 
hortensis  japonica  variegata. 

I  will  first  give  details  for  pot  culture. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  two  parts 
rich  loam,  one  part  decayed  manure,  and 
one  part  river  sand.  They  will  require 
plenty  of  water  from  April  to  October, 
and  very  little  should  be  given  during 
the  remaining  months.  Liquid  or  artifi¬ 
cial  manures  can  be  given  with  great  ad 


Saxifraga 

montavonien  sis, 

C_ _ 

+ 

Of  the  taller  flowering  Rockfoils  there 
a  considerable  number  of  fine  species 
id  varieties.  If  it  were  possible  to  ob- 
in  true  and  to  ensure  the  flowering 
ch  year  of  the  justly  named  “  Queen  of 
ixifrages,”  S.  longifolia,  it  would  be  a 
iste  of  time  to  look  for  a  finer  plant, 
owever,  so  long  as  the  queen  of  the 
mus  is  so  fickle,  the  variety  named  at 
:ad  of  this  note  may  well  be  made  use  of. 


Fortune’s  Catchfly  Silene  Fortunei  rosea). 

Botanically,  it  is  a  variety  of  S.  Coty¬ 
ledon.  but  both  in  foliage  and  habit  it  is 
very  distinct.  The  rosettes  of  leaves  are 
greener  and  more  sparingly  edged  with 
the  silvery  incrustations ;  they  are  also 
broader,  less  pointed,  and  generally  in¬ 
fused  with  a  brownish  tint.  The  flower 
spike  may  not  grow  so  tall  as  the  variety 
pyramidalis,  but  it  is  better  furnished 
with  branchlets  and  flowers  at  the  base. 
In  short,  a  well  flowered  spike  is  little  if 
anv  inferior  to- the  best  S.  longifolia.  In 
splendid  contrast  to  the  milk  white  petals, 
the  stamens  are  bright  red  and  the  calyx 
is  ruddv  brown.  This  feature  alone  ren¬ 
ders  the  subject  of  this  note  worth  grow¬ 
ing,  if  treated  well  to  obtain  the  finest  re¬ 
sults.  Erica. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

vantage'  to  plants  showing  flower.  The 
best  blooms  are  obtained  on  plants  which 
have  been  pjopagated  by  cuttings  annu¬ 
ally.  These  should  be  inserted  in  August 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  six  cuttings  in  a 
24  size  pot,  or  singly  in  3-  in.  pots,  and 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  from  55  degs. 
to  60  degs.  Those  who  wish  to  get  the 
blue  (and  most  amateurs  admire  it)  should 
pot  their  plants  of  H.  hortensis  in  a  com¬ 
post  of  four  parts  loam  and  one  part  iron 
filings,  or  applv  a  solution  of  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  and  half  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  oxide  of  iron  in  three  gallons 
of  water,  applying  this  twice  a  week.  If 
carried  out  properly  this  should  act  on 
the  pink  Hydrangea  and  convert  it  to  a 
lovely  blue. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  ?s.  6d.  each  will  be  ’ 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters  1 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Beds  and  borders  can  be  made  to  look 
beautiful  if  planted  with  plants  of  well 
established  Hydrangeas.  The  ground 
must  be  -well  prepared  with  manure  and 
made  up  of  good  loam  and  be  well 
drained.  Planting  should  be  done  in 
November.  They  will  require  pruning 
annually,  February  being  the  best  month 
for  this.  A  good  top-dressing  can  be  given 
every  year,  and  in  the  summer  a  good 
supply  of  water  will  be  needed.  Hydran¬ 
gea  hortensis  is  the  best  for  border  work, 
and  I  have  seen  it  at  its  best  in  the  South 
of  England  near  the  sea.  In  one  place 
where  it  was  planted  in  a  border  it  al¬ 
ways  used  to  change  its  colour  to  blue 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  made  a 
beautiful  sight.  Given  a  little  attention, 
Hydrangeas  should  be  the  means  of  beau¬ 
tifying  every  garden. 

Welbeck  Gardens.  A.  R.  GOULD. 


Manettia  bicolor. 

-  ~  ^  ~\ 

A  Useful  Greenhouse  Shrub. 

The  above  beautiful  subject,  although 
neither  new  nor  rare,  is  not  so  extensively 
cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  nor  is  it, 

I  think,  so  much  grown  as  it  was,  say, 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  this,  seeing  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  winter-flowering 
shrubs  we  have  for  conservatory  or  house 
decoration.  It  is  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings  at  any  time  of  the  year  (except 
when  in  flower).  These  should  be  inserted 
around  the  sides  of  pots  in  a  sandy  com¬ 
post.  If  young  sappy  cuttings  are  taken 
they  may  be  rooted  quickly  in  a  propa¬ 
gating  case,  but  if  the  wood  is  at  all  firm 
they  may  be  rooted  almost  anywhere,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  shaded  and  kept  as  close 
as  possible  for  a  time. 

If  carefully  potted  on  when  rooted  they 
soon  develop’ into  nice,  sturdy  plants,  and 
commence  flowering  almost  the  first  year, 
but  large  specimens  three  feet  high  and 
two  feet  through  in  nine  or  ten  inch  pots 
are  of  no  mean  value  where  large  stages 
have  to  be  kept  filled,  or  as  single  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  house.  In  the  ordinary  way 
they  commence  flowering  about  Christmas 
and  continue  in  flower  for  at  least  eight 
or  ten  weeks.  As  soon  as  their  beauty  is 
past  they  should  be  returned  to  a  warm 
growing  temperature  to  encourage  new 
plants,  and  also  to  be  re-potted  if  neces¬ 
sary.  hardening  them  off  and  plunging 
them  outside  in  a  sheltered  but  not 
densely  shaded  position  in  summer,  or 
thev  may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and 
plunged  in  the  ground  and  re-potted  in 
autumn  and  returned  to  a  cool  bouse  be¬ 
fore  frosts  occur,  bringing  them  forward 
into  gentle  heat  as  they  are  required. 

When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
and  in  an  active  state  frequent  applica¬ 
tions  of  weak  liquid  manure  and  soot- 
water  are  beneficial,  but  this  should  not 
be  overdone  when  in  bloom,  or  the  flower¬ 
ing  season  will  be  considerably  curtailed. 
The  flowers  are  a  beautiful  orange-yellow, 
somewhat  resembling  the  flowers  of  that 
beautiful  greenhouse  trailer  the  Bignonia, 
they  are  both  terminal  and  axilliary,  and 
produced  in  great  profusion.  They  thrive 
well  in  a  good  loamy  compost. 

Elrxjge. 


Cauliflower  v.  Broccoli. 

All  amateurs  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
exact  difference  between  these  two  plants, 
as  it  is  but  slight.  The  Cauliflower  is  of 
a  more  slender  growth  and  of  a  tenderer 
nature,  and  its  heads  of  flowers  of  a  more 
delicate  flavour  than  those  of  the  Broccoli. 
The  heads  are  also  whiter,  but  the  plants 
are  not  so  hardy,  as  they  can  only  be 
grown  outdoors  in  spring  and  summer. 
The  other  variety  is  of  a  stronger  nature, 
and  will  withstand  a  hard  -winter  in  the 
open.  Its  flavour  is  coarser  and  the  colour 
of  its  heads  varies  from  cream  to  a  brown¬ 
ish  purple.  It  is,  of  course,  a  member 
of  the  Cauliflower  family,  and  when  well 
grown  only  an  expert  can  sometimes  be 
able  to  detect  the  difference  between  it 
and  its  more  aristocratic  brother. 

Edinburgh.  E.  V. 


French  Beans. 

The  French  Bean  is  a  great  acquisition 
where  it  is  inconvenient  to  grow  Runners, 
as  they  occupy  very  little  ground  and  bear 
deliciously  tender  pods.  For  the  early 
supply  sow  in  boxes  or  pots  at  the  end  of 
April  in  a  mixture  of  old  potting  soil. 
Place  the  boxes  or  pots  in  a  frame,  which 
must  be  duly  hardened  off  prior  to  plant¬ 
ing  them  out  in  May  in  rows  30  inches 
apart  and-  6  inches  in  the  rows.  The 
ground  for  French  Beans  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  well  manured  some  time 
previous  to  planting  out.  Other  sowings 
should  be  made  outside  during  May  and 
June  for  succession.  If  thickly  mulched 
and  well  watered  during  dry  weather,  it  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  by  this 
means  double  the  produce  is  obtained. 
The  Canadian  Wonder  has  no  equal. 

Beckenham.  W.  EDGEWORTH. 


Deutzia  discolor  grandif  lora. 

Lovers  of  flowers  are  indebted  to  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  for  raising  and  dis¬ 
tributing  quite  a  number  of  hybrid 
Deutzias  of  considerable  merit  during  re¬ 
cent  years,  but  the  variety  giving  the  title 
to  this  letter  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  of  the  batch.  It  is  a 
hybrid  between  D.  gracilis  and  D.  dis¬ 
color  purpurescens. 

In  habit  it  exhibits  more  of  the  latter 
parent’s  characteristics,  the  stems  being 
stout,  but  not  stiff.  They  are  well  spread 
out,  and  thus  show  off  their  wealth  of 
bloom  to  advantage. 

The  outside  of  the  petals  is  white, 
suffused  with  rosy  pink,  giving  the  unde¬ 
veloped  flower  buds  a  very  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  inside  of  the  petals  is 
pure  white.  This  beautiful  Deutzia  is 
very  floriferous.  I  have  just  been  feast¬ 
ing  my  eyes  on  a  plant  in  a  9  in.  pot 
measuring  3  ft.  across  and  smothered  with 
bloom,  the  wretched  season  of  1907  not¬ 
withstanding. 


A  Good  Plant  to  Cover  an  Exposed  Bank 

In  many  gardens  are  banks  which  hav 
been  left  when  the  garden  has  been  level 
led,  and  either  through  want  of  soil  c 
protection  from  winds  are  seen  barrer 
Such  a  bank  should  never  be  seen  now 
since  there  are  so  many  things  to  cove 
them.  Amongst  these  the  one  which  rani 
high  is  the  Perennial  Sunflower.  Th 
seeds  of  this  plant  should  be  sown  in  th 
open  and  well  thinned,  as  it  is  a  rapidl 
spreading  plant,  or  they  may  be  treate 
as  Delphiniums.  The  plants  grow  abo; 
five  feet  high,  and  make  a  grand  j<tw  t 
yellow  flowers  which  vary  fratfi  u,o  ' 
four  or  live  inches  across. 

Cleekheaton.  A.  E.  HlRsT. 


Turnips  for  Exhibition 

Well  grown  Turnips  are  a  most  impo 
tant  addition  to  a  collection  of  vegetabl 
during  summer.  To  be  crisp  they  me 
be  grown  quickly,  therefore  it  is  essenti 
to  deeplv  dig  and  heavily  manure  tl 
ground  some  time  previous  to  sowin 
working  in  plenty  of  soot  as  the  diggii 
proceeds,  as  a  preventive  against  wii 
worms,  which  damage  the  tap  roots,  ma 
ing  them  useless  for  exhibition.  The  fii 
sowing  should  have  been  made  at  the  I 
ginning  of  April  in  drills  18  in.  apa 
thinning  out  the  resultant  plants  8  i 
apart.  May  is  a  good  month  to  sow  h 
August  shows  and  July  for  autumn  shov 
Should  the  weather  be  dry  when  th- 
make  their  appearance  keep  them  W'. 
supplied  with  water  and  mulch  with  la-i 
grass  or  long,  manure,  which  will  bei 
great  saving  in  labour.  For  exhibitk. 
retain  tap  root  at  full  length. 

Beckenham.  L.  S.  Small. 


Tha  Vegetable  Marrow. 

In  this  short  article  it  is  my  intentu 
to  explain  how  Vegetable  Marrows  nv 
be  sown  and  grown  out  of  doors  with  s 
least  amount  of  trouble  and  expense,  :i 
I  trust  it  .will  prove  useful  as  well  as  ’ - 
couraging  to  those  less  fortunate  persis 
who  have  no  garden  frame  or  glasshov. 

In  the  portion  of  ground  the  Mnriv 
plants  are  to  occupy  dig  out  hc;S 
eighteen  inches  deep  and  three  feet  aero, 
fill  in  with  warm  horse  manure  with  whh 
has  been  mixed  a  fair  quantity  of  lean, 
and  cover  with  about  half  the  amounm 
-oil  taken  out;  this  will  form  a  geie 
hotbed  that  will  last  until  the  n 
supplies  sufficient  heat.  The  middle)^ 
May  is  a  very  good  time  to  comme  e 
operations.  As  soon  as  the  sou  r 
settled  down  sow  three  seeds  on  each *  1 
and  cover  with  a  fairly  large  flowet  1  • 
with  a  small  piece  of. slate  over  the  he2- 
The  pot  m»:*  be  removed  during  the  •■) 
as  soon  as  0  ;■  seed  has  germinated, 
several  beds-  are  to  be  made  near  •) 
another  they  should  be  at  least  three  .- 
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Malmaison  Carnation  Nell  Gwynne. 


Odontoglossum  eximium  Queen  Alexandra. 

In  this  we  have  large  round  flowers  of 
a  dark  brownish-purple  with  a  broad 
white  lacing  on  the  jagged  edges  and 
white  tips,  "it  is  a  magnificent  variety, 
and  was  shown  to  H.M.  the  Queen  at  the 
Temple  Show.  First  Class  Certificate  to 
M.  Charles  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Bel¬ 
gium. 


apart,  and  each  group  of  seedlings 
thinned  down  to  one  plant,  of 
course  selecting  the  strongest  and 
healthiest.  For  safety  against  slugs, 
sprinkle  lime  or  soot  round  the  plants, 
but  not  too  near.  Except  for  a  good 
supply  of  water  during  dry  weather,-  Mar¬ 
rows  will  take  care  of  themselves.  If  the 
plants  are  expected  to  yield  a  good  crop 
cut  the  fruit  when  a  reasonable  size ;  do 
not  leave  it  to  seed  and  exhaust  the  plant. 

A.  V.  Stewart. 

Worthing. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Malmaison 

CARNATION 

NELL  O  WYNNE. 

Those  who  love  Malmaison  Carnations 
— and  there  are  few  who  do  not — will  be 
pleased  with  Nell  Gwynne,  which  is  the 
best  pure  white  variety  of  that  class.  The 
plant,  which  is  of  vigorous  growth,  makes 
a  fine  pot  specimen  as  the  accompanying 
illustration  will  show.  It  was  one  of  the 
plants  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  at 
the  Temple  Show.  This  firm  has  made 
a  speciality  of  Carnations  for  many  years 
past,  and  grows  them  well.  They  kindly 
placed  the  photograph  at  our  disposal, 
and  the  number  of  flowers  speaks  for 
itself.  Only  one  bloom  is  permitted  to 
each  flower  stem  as  the  large  size  looked 
for  in  this  class  of  Carnation  necessitates 
severe  disbudding.  The  size,  purity  and 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  call  for  the 
general  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  and 
choice  variety. 


while  for  every  grower  to  practice  the 
lifting  test,  as  to  apply  water  to  the  soil 
when  not  required  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  a  grower  can  make,  particularly 
at  this  time,  when  the  roots  have  a  lot  of 
fresh,  rich  soil  to  penetrate.  A  much 
better  plan  is  to  syringe  overhead  fre¬ 
quently,  to  keep  the  plants  from  flagging 
until  properly  established. 

Summer  Quarters. 

It  is  best  to  keep  the  newly-potted 
plants  in  convenient  sized  batches  for  a 
time  before  setting  them  out  in  their  per¬ 
manent  positions.  This  is  notably  the 
wiser  thing  to  do  in  localities  where  late 
frosts  are  known  to  be  troublesome,  as 
some  light  protection  can  be  afforded  if 
required.  In  the  meantime  the  summer 
quarters  must  be  prepared,  if  they  do  not 
already  exist,  strong  posts  being  set  up  at 
intervals,  in  some  open  situation,  to  which 
must  be  strained  two  or  more  lines  of  gal¬ 
vanised  wire  for  the  support  of  the  Bam¬ 
boo  sticks  to  which  the  plants  are  trained. 
For  healthy  growth  and  ripe  wood  Chry¬ 
santhemums  cannot  be  too  much  exposed, 
but  for  those  of  a  straggly  habit  of  growth 
some  kind  of  break-wind  is  necessary  on 
the  north-west  side. 

Timing  of  the  Buds. 

The  timing  of  the  buds  for  exhibition 
flowers  is  this  year  likely  to  demand  a 
little  extra  care.  Many  of  the  varieties 
that  are  usually  a  little  backward  in  the 
autumn  when  flowered  on  second  crowns 
being  at  this  time  more  backward  than 
usual.  The  varieties  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs. 
Mileham  and  Henry  Perkins  are  of  this 
type.  Probably  first-crown  buds  will  this 
season  have  to  be  retained  on  kinds  that 
with  more  favourable  conditions  can  be 
allowed  to  go  on  to  second  crowns.  Of 
course  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  what 
may  be  called  precocious  kinds,  such  as 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  Knox,  Pres. 
Viger,  and  a  few  others  that,  are  always 
falling  early.  The  last  week  of  this 
month  and  the  first  week  of  the  next  is 
the  usual  period  for  the  appearance  of 
the  “break”  buds  that  precede  first- 
crowns,  and  for  the  first-crown  buds  to 
come  and  be  removed,  if  second-crowns 
are  to  be  the  flower  buds. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  pinch  the  shoots 
of  any  varieties  in  any  section  after  the 
middle  of  this  month,  but  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  tying  of  the  growths  and 
to  keeping  them  free  from  insect  pests. 

R.  Barnes. 

- - 


Watering. 

The  present  season  has  so  far  been  a 
trying  one  for  Chrysanthemum  growers. 
The  rapid  change  from  mid-winter-like 
conditions  to  bright  summer  wehther  de¬ 
manding  a  great  amount  of  extra  atten¬ 
tion  to  prevent  a  severe  check  to  growth. 
It  is  better  to  allow  the  recently  potted 
plants  to  flag  a  little  when  the  sun  is  on 
them  than  to  give  water  at  the  roots  be¬ 
fore  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  with  regard  to  moisture 
is  best  ascertained  by  lifting  the  pot  by 
its  rim,  when  one  accustomed  to  handling 
the  plants  will  readily  notice  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  weight  between  those  that  are  dry 
enough  to  require  a  watering  and  those 
that  are  still  sufficiently  moist. 

The  difference  between  one  that  is 
fairly  dry  and  another  that  has  just  been 
watered  is,  of  course,  most  noticeable, 
but  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
weight  of  those  in  tbe  intermediate  stages. 
Rapping  the  side  of  the  pot  with  the 
knuckles  is  a  fairly  safe  guide  later  on, 
especially  if  the  pot  is  rapped  about  half- 
wav  down;  but  if  plants  have  recently 
been  potted  in  rather  damp  soil  this  often 
shrinks  away  from  the  sides  of  the  pots 
for  a  time,  even  when  the  ball  of  soil  is 
quite  wet  enough,  so  that  it  becomes  worth 
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should  be  lifted  with  as  much  soil  as  the 
roots  will  carry  with  them;  because  this 
prevents  the  roots  and  leaves  being 
checked  by  the  undue  loss  of  moisture  be¬ 
fore  they  recover  themselves.  In  the  case 


of  plants  in  pots,  it  is  different,  but  in 
planting  them  a  careful  gardener  will 
work  in  the  soil  about  the  mass 'taken 
from  a  pot  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
firm  without  breaking  the  ball  of  soil. 
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Summer  Bedding. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  finished  their 
summer  bedding  by  this  time,  we  pre¬ 
sume.  Indeed,  we  think  a  good  many  of 
them  begin  too  early  with  certain  plants. 
If  we  could  guarantee  our  climate  after  it 
once  becomes  fine  it  would  be  quite  safe 
to  put  plants  out,  but  as  our  climate  is 
fickle  and  deceptive  it  behoves  one  to  be 
cautious  in  planting  out  such  things  as 
Dahlias,  Heliotropes,  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Alternantheras,  and  such  like  tender 
things.  Those  could  also  be  left  until  the 
last  in  order  to  escape  late  May  frosts. 
In  some  small  gardens  the  Dahlias  have 
been  out  for  some  time4;  and  have  made 
good  progress,  but  if  we  had  had  frosty 
nights  in  May  as  we  had  in  April  the  Dah¬ 
lias  would  have  been  destroyed. 

The  gardener  who  would  be  successful 
every  year  with  all  classes  of  plants  must 
pay  close  attention  not  merely  to  the 
weather  for  the  time  being,  but  also  pay 
due  regard  to  the  calendar,  in  case  a 
night’s  frost  should  destroy  the  labour  of 
months.  Plants  that  might  safely  be  put 
out  at  the  end  of  May  would  stand  a 
great  risk  of  being  destroyed  if  planted  in 
April. 

Now  that  fine  weather  has  come,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  hardening  off  of 
plants  prior  to  putting  them  out  can  be 
dispensed  with.  No  matter  how  fine  the 
weather,  or  how  hot,  these  plants,  if  put 
directly  out  from  a  warm,  moist  house  in 
full  exposure  to  the  sun,  may  get  the 
whole  of  their  leaves  destroyed,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Bamboos.  Whether 
from  this  cause  or  from  the  return  of  cold 
weather,  plants  of  a  delicate  nature  are 
liable  to  get  a  check,  with  loss  of  foliage, 
which  means  that  they  take  a  long  time  to 
recover  themselves  and  prove  effective  in 
the  garden. 

Plants  that  are  turned  out  of  boxes 


A  Dwarf  gj ue  Iris. 


Iris  pumila 

Count  Andrassy. 


PtP 

Amongst  the  dwarf  Irises  are  two  very 
pretty  blue  ones  which  should  find  a 
place  in  every  garden.  They  have  not 
the  bold  effect  of  the  German  Irises,  but 
they  make  their  appearance  at  least  a 
month  earlier,  and  for  that  reason  they 
have  nothing  to  compete  with  them.  As 
to  when  they  do  bloom  depends  much 
upon  the  weather,  but  April  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  their  proper  month,  and  if  the 
weather  is  fairly  mild  in  March  they  come 
into  bloom  quite  early  in  April.  The 
earliest  to  bloom  is  I.p.  caerulea,  which 
is  a  very  tiny  Iris  with  bright  sky-blue 


DJ 

flowers  that  attract  the  eye  from  a  great 
distance.  Count  Andrassy,  the  subject  of 
the  accompanying  illustration,  is  some¬ 
what  later  in  coming  into  bloom,  but  it 
makes  up  for  this  by  constituting  a  suc¬ 
cession  and  by  its  much  larger  flowers. 

The  plant  varies  from  6  in.  to  9  in. 
high,  according  to  vigour,  and  is  well 
furnished  with  leaves  at  the  time  of 
blooming.  The  foliage  differs  from  the 
German  Iris  only  in  being  so  much 
dwarfer.  The  flowers  are  carried  on  a 
level  with  the  foliage,  or  slightly  higner. 
The  standards  are  deep  sky-blue,  while 
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Iris  pumila  Count  Andrassy. 
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e  falls  are  heavily  veined  with  violet 
a  light  blue  ground — indeed,  the  vein- 
g  is  so  conspicuous  that  it  almost  con¬ 
futes  the  colour  of  the  flower  at  some 
tie  distance  away. 

Plants  that  have  recently  been  lifted 
ay  only  be  6  in.  high,  but  they  acquire 
gour  after  the  stools  get  established. 
ie  permanent  portion  of  the  plant  has 
thick  rhizOme  similar  to  that  of  the  well- 
iown  German  Flag,  and  by  this  it  can 
readily  propagated.  Every  tuft  of 
aves  with  a  piece  of  rhizome  will  con¬ 
fute  a  plant  immediately  if  the  clump 
divided  and  planted  out  early  in  March, 
rose  pieces  which  have  no  roots  could, 
course,  be  put  in  pots  and  stood  in  a 
Id  frame  until  roots  are  formed.  Un¬ 
is  the  grower  has  a  small  stock  and 
shes  to  get  as  many  plants  as  possible, 
is  not  necessary  to  cut  up  a  plant  so 
lall  as  this. 

We  advocate  March  as  a  time  to  propa- 
.te  this  Iris,  because  the  foliage  is  then 
st  commencing  to  move  and  new  roots 
on  permeate  the  soil.  This  can,  how- 
er,  be  effected  immediately  after  flower- 
g  if  the  cultivator  takes  the  trouble  to 
re  a  good  soaking  of  water  now  and 
ain  until  the  plants  are  re-established 
the  weather  happens  to  be  dry  at  the 
ne.  Our  photograph  was  taken  in  the 
irsery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Sur- 
ton,  Surrey,  early  in  May,  about  a 
mth  later  than  usual.  Owing  to  the  size 
the  plants,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
t  a  clear  view  to  cut  some  flowers  and 
e  foliage  shown.  The  prolific  nature 
plants  that  are  well  established  is 
arvellous. 

- *♦4 - 

.  Useful  Note  .  . 

.  .  on  Sweet  Peas. 


Sweet  Peas  are  now  universal  favour- 
s,  and  have  been  greatly  improved  in 
.  ways  during  the  last  few  years  until 
w  it  is  considered  to  be  nothing  at  all 
nderful  to  have  them  early  in  the  sea- 
1  with  stems  fifteen  or  seventeen  inches 
rg.  If  the  average  Sweet  Pea  grower 
uld  only  provide  flowers  with  that 
lgth  of  stem  all  through  the  season  the 
dies  would  be  delighted,  as  flowers  with 
lg  stems  arrange  so  much  better  than 
pse  with  short  ones ;  but,  unfortunately, 
j;  stems  become  shorter  and  shorter  as 
I;  season  advances  until  at  last  there  is 
trcely  enough  to  hold  by,  and  as  for 
'anging  them  gracefully,  it  is  out  of 
I;  question. 

Those  who  grow  more  than  one  row  of 
Use  beautiful  flowers  will  welcome  the 
lowing  hint As  soon  as  the  stems 
-  showing  signs  of  becoming  shorter, 
t  (one  row  of  plants  at  a  time)  about 
p  feet  of  their  growth  away  and  then 
ye  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure. 

a  very  short  time  there  will  be  plenty 
1  new  shoots  forming.  These  must  be 
nned  out  and  only  the  strongest  re- 
ned.  and  -when  the  flowers  come  again 
| will  be  found  that  they  are  quite  up  to 
1;  standard  of  the  first  lot  of  blooms.  If 
1 5  rows  are  treated  in  this  way  one  at 
time,  there  will  be  a  succession  of 
wers  with  long  stems  right  to  the  end 
■  the  season. 

Exhibitor. 


Darwin  Tulip  Pride  of  Haarlem, 
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Datwin  Tulip  Pride  of  Haaflero- 

is  ~  ^ 


During  the  month  of  May  and  the  early 
part  of  June  the  -Darwin  Tulips,  where 
planted  in  sufficient  numbers,  become  the 
pride  of  the  garden.  They,  indeed,  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  sections  of  the  May¬ 
flowering  Tulips.  Of  the  various  type  of 
Tulip  they  come,  perhaps,  most  closely 
to  the  breeder  stage  of  the  florist  Tulip, 
but  they  are  not  striped  and  flamed  like 
that  type,  as  the  florists  say,  when  they 
become  rectified.  From  a  gardening  point 
of  viewq  however,  they  possess  one  other 
qualit’-.  namelyy  vigour.  All  of  them  are 
verv  healthy  or  strong  in  constitution,  and 
many'  of  them' attain  a  height  of  2\  ft., 
yret  the  flower  stem  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  support  the  bloom,  except  under  very 
exceptional  stress  of  weather,  such  as  a 
heavy  dowmfall  of  rain. 

Pride  of  Haarlem  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
growing  types,  varying  from  26  in.  to 
30  in.  in  height.  The  massive  flower  is 
in  proportion,  and  when  expanded  is  Very 
effective  and  handsome.  The  bloom 
might  be  described  as  a  rich  saTmon-rose 
shaded  with  scarlet,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  flower  is  a  large  area  of  a  rich  electric- 
blue  shade.  These  Tulips  require  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  treatment  as  the  early- 
flowering  Tulips.  They'are  not  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  soil,  any  good  garden  mould 
being  suitable  when  grown  in  the  open. 
If  fairly'  rich  by  previous  manuring  the 
Tulips  will,  of  course,  grow  stronger  than 


in  poor,  impoverished  soil.  They'  should 
be  planted  in  October  or  soon  after,  to 
get  the  best  effects.  Tulips,  like  Daffo¬ 
dils,  keep  growing  all  the  winter;  at  all 
events,  when  the  weather  is  open,  not  only 
making  roots,  but  storing  up  food  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  leaves.  Growers  cannot  give 
their  bulbs  of  -this  character  too  long  a 
time  to  develop  root  and  leaf  in  advance 
of  the  flow'er.  Our  photograph  was  taken 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Surbiton,  Surrev. 

— ♦♦♦ - 

Odontoglossum  platycheihtm  superbum. 

The  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow,  white 
and  flushed  with  rose.  The  lip  is  heart- 
shaped,  rose  and  spotted  all  over  with 
dark  purple.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(grower  Mr."  W.  H.  White),  Burford, 
Dorking. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Benches  in  Greenhouses. 

One  of  the  latest  uses  to  which  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  has  been  put  is  in  the 
making  of  concrete  benches  for  green¬ 
houses.  These  are  constructed  on  the 
portable  principle,  the  sides,  bottoms, 
cross-pieces  and  supports  being  all  made 
separatelv  in  different  moulds,  the  bottom 
sections  being  hollow,  with  the  edges 
tapering  for  drainage  purposes.  The 
sides,  bottoms  and  cross-sections  are  rein¬ 
forced  with  steel  rods. 
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Vegetable  JVlaffou/s. 


Plants  of  this  useful  and  much-appre¬ 
ciated  vegetable  should  be  gradually  har¬ 
dened  off  towards  the  end  of  May,  ready 
for  planting  out  as  early  in  June  as  the 
weather  will  allow.  It  is  not  necessary, 
as  frequently  thought,  to  have  a  large 
heap  of  manure  on  which  to  grow  Vege¬ 
table  Marrows — quite  as  good,  and  often 
better,  results  can  be  obtained  by  digging 
out  a  hole  two  feet  square  and  fifteen 
inches  deep,  filling  it  in  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  inches  with  decaying  manure  and 
replacing  the  soil  over  the  top,  this  pre¬ 
pared  space  being  large  enough  to  take 
one  plant.  Warm,  sunny  situations  should 
be  selected  for  Marrows,  and  for  a  week 
or  so  after  being  planted  out  the  plants 
will  require  the  protection  of  a  handlight, 
pot,  or  other  contrivance  on  cold  nights. 

Marrows  are  moisture-loving  plants, 
and  during  dry,  hot  weather  must  never 
be  allowed  to  want  for  water  at  the  roots, 
sufficient  being  applied  at  one  time  to 
thoroughly  soak  the  soil  about  the  whole 
area  of  the  roots,  whilst  weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  frequently  given  with 
benefit  when  the  plants  are  growing 
freely.  A  simple  contrivance  on  which  to 
train’  Marrows  where  space  is  limited,  or 
where  a  spare  corner  against  a  wall  is 
available,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  herewith. 
Wood  plugs  should  be  driven  into  a  joint 
of  the  wall  near  the  top,  and  a  length  of 
wood  nailed  to  them.  A  piece  of  large 
mesh  wire  netting  should  be  fastened  to 
this  top  rail  and  to  a  bottom  rail  secured 


Planting  Out. 

Growing  for  Exhibition. 
How  to  Increase  the  Size. 

to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  wall.  The  Marrow 
plant  should  be  planted  out  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  rail,  and  can  readily  be  trained  to  the 
netting. 

Marrows  that  are  being  grown  for  exhi¬ 
bition  or  other  purposes  where  soiling  is 
undesirable  must  Be  raised  and  kept  clear 
of  the  ground,  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
doing  this  being  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  piece 
of  strong  tanned  garden  netting  should 
be  secured  to  four  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  on  this  the  Marrow  is  laid 
as  shown.  Vegetable  Marrows  are  best 
cut  young,  as  then  the  plants  continue 
to  bear  abundantly  for  a  long  time, 
whereas  the  plants  quickly  become  ex¬ 
hausted  if  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  grow  as 
large  as  possible. 

To  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit,  feed¬ 
ing  by  the  bottle  process  is  often  prac¬ 
tised.  A  length  of  thick  worsted  is  sewn 
through  the  stem  of  the  fruit  at  an  early 
stage,  and  the  two  ends  placed  in  a  bottle 
of  rainwater,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  In  this 
way  the  Marrow  receives  additional  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  water,  and  develops  at 
a  more  rapid  rate. 

Ortus. 

- - 

Bumper  Apple  Crop. 

A  bumper  Apple  harvest  is  expected  in 
Devon  and  Somerset.  There  is  every  pos¬ 
sibility  of  1908  proving  the  greatest  Apple 
year  known  in  those  two  western  counties. 


In  India  some  of  the  natives  boil  t: 
tops  of  one  species  of  Fern,  and  eat  thn 
with  shrimp-curry. 

The  American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisher;, 
have  received  information  that  the  Ame 
can  Gooseberry  mildew  (Sphaerothe. 
mors-uvae)  has  appeared  in  England  1 
its  summer  stage,  in  which  condition 
is  highly  infectious.  All  Gooseber 
growers  in  the  infected  areas  are  advis. 
to  spray  their  bushes  with  a  solution  : 
liver  of  sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  1  1 
of  liver  of  sulphur  to  32  gallons  of  wati 
A  ieafiet  describing  the  disease  and . 
memorandum  giving  directions  how  1 
proceed  can  be  obtained  from  the  Sec¬ 
tary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheri, 
4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.,  gra; 
and  post  free,  on  application.  Letters  > 
addressed  need  not  be  stamped. 

Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. 

This  event  is  one  of  the  most  popu'r 
of  its  kind  in  the  provinces,  and  in  ma: 
respects  is  unique.  The  Grand  Yorksh; 
Gala  and  Floral  and  Musical  Exhi- 
tion,  to  give  it  its  full  title,  will  this  ytr 
be  on  an  extra  ambitious  scale  by  reasi 
of  being  the  Jubilee  of  the  big  York  1- 
ture,  and  Secretary  Arey,  the  Imre  Kirar 
of  those  parts,  has  provided  an  immeie 
programme  which  cannot  fail  to  attr: t 
record  crowds.  In  addition  to  the  got 
floral  fete,  when  prizes  for  fruit,  flowe, 
and  plants  to  the  amount  of  ,£1,050  \\1 
be  awarded,  there  will  be  three  first  els 
military  bands,  a  circus,  performans 
by  acrobats,  trick  cyclists,  etc.,  etc.,i 
balloon  ascent,  and  firework  displa. 
The  fete  will  be  held  on  the  17th,  18 , 
and  iqth  insts.,  and  we  hope  it  will  e 
favoured  with  fine  weather.  Accordingr 
the  rules  of  the  society  the  object  of  e 
fete  is  to  give  encouragement  to  floric  - 
ture,  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  Cy 
of  YMrk,  and  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  Yet 
charities.  We  wish  Mr.  Fred  Arey  td 
the  committee  much  success. 

The  Kew  Guild  Dinner. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Temple  Show  (Y.y 
25)  the  members  of  the  Kew  Gui 
assembled  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  r 
the  annual  dinner.  The  chair  was  tala 
by  Mr.  William  W.  Pettigrew,  Supei- 
tendent  of  Parks,  Cardiff.  A  number! 
Colonial  members,  upon  a  visit  to  the  -d 
country,  attended  the  dinner,  includg 
Messrs.  G.  Cave  (Darjeeling),  E.  . 
Davy  (Nyassaland)j  R.  Derry  (Singapo:), 
A.  E.  Evans ,  (Gold  Coast),  and  G.  • 
Lane  (Calcutta).  After  the  cloth  was  5- 
moved  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts  p- 
posed  and  responded  to,  the  Chairnn 
proposed  “  The  Kew  Guild,”  speakingn 
complimentary  terms  of  what  it  has  bin 
doing  and  some  of  the  legitimate,  w-k 
which  it  might  take  in  hand.  This  hs 
responded  to  by  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  Eg 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  in  the  absence^ 
W.  B.  Hemsley,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Keepent 
the  Herbarium.  The  next  toast  p- 
_ posed  was  “The  Chairman,”  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson, -o 
which,  in  due  time,  the  Chairman  ?- 
plied.  The  speeches  were  few  and  in  r- 
spersed  with  music  and  songs  by  Misp- 
Walter,  Miss  I.  Watson,  Mr.  J.  M.  ip 
lier,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Briscoe.  A  vp 
pleasing  evening  was  finished  up  by 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem  (d 
“Auld  Lang  Syne.” 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Ia  the  southern  counties  many  beds  will 
now  be  filled  with  their  summer  occupants, 
but  farther  north  much  more  work  in  this 
direction  still  remains  to  be  done.  Of 
course,  the  wise  gardener  puts  out  the  more 
hardy  kinds  of  bedding  plants  first,  and  the 
tenderest  last,  thus  facilitating  the  work  and 
giving  each  kind  of  plant  a  chance  to  become 
established  without  receiving  any  check  to 
growth.  Pansies  -'and  Violas  form  a  very 
important  feature  in  bedding  arrangements 
in  the  north,  and  have  done  so  for  many 
years  past,  and  now  they  are  vastly  more 
used  in  the  southern  counties. 

A  Scotch  gardener,  under  whom  I  served 
my  apprenticeship,  told  me  that  on  entering 
a  garden,  in  which  he  was  employed,  the 
morning  following  the  day  on  which  the 
bedding-out  work  had  been  completed,  he 
found  the  whole  of  the  plants  destroyed  with 
frost,  except  the  Pansies  and  Violas.  This 
happened  in  Scotland.  Happily,  the  head 
gardener  had  a  grand  reserve  stock  of  Pan¬ 
sies  and  Violas,  and  so  these  plants  were 
used  solely  in  the  flower  garden  that  sum¬ 
mer,  and  proved  such  a  success  that  every 
year  afterwards  they  were  more  largely  used 
than  formerly. 

Spring  Flowering  Plaints. 

The  stock  of  old  plants  of  Polyanthuses 
and  Primroses  which  are  now  being  cleared 
from  the  flower  beds,  should  be  carefully  re¬ 
planted  in  the  reserve  garden,  or  border. 
Large  clumps  should  be  carefully  divided, 
and  the  separate  parts  planted  in  rows  one 
foot  apart,  and  10  inches  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  rows.  A  partially  shaded  bor¬ 
der  is  the  'best  place  for  them.  Very  often 
the  leaves  at  this  season  are  badly  infested 
with  green  fly,  and  these  pests  must  be  got 
rid  of,  as  they  would,  otherwise,  cripple  the 
young  growth  of  the  plants.  Make  the  soil 
firm  around  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  after¬ 
wards  attend  regularly  to  the  watering  un¬ 
till  they  are  well  established. 

Watering  Bedding  Plants. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
saturated  condition,  but  sufficient  moisture 
should  be  maintained  around  the  roots  to 
induce  steady  root  extension.  Apply  the 
1  water  either  very  early  in  a  morning  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening. 

Suckers  on  Rose  Trees. 

Do  not  allow  suckers  to  make  headway, 

•  but  remove  them  directly  they  have  broken 
through  the  surface  soil.  If  allowed  to  make 
as  much  growth  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  they 
will  rob  the  tree  of  much  nourishment.  It 
is  almost  useless  to  cut  them  off  just  above 
the  soil,  as  they  would  soon  grow  again  in 
increased  numbers.  Carefully  take  away 
the  top  crust  of  soil  and  then  remove  the 
suckers  A  from  the  roots  B,  afterwards  re¬ 
placing  the  soil  C,  and  put  on  a  good  mulch 
of  rotted  manure. 

Take  Care  of  the  Mowing  Machine. 

Directly  a  border  is  filled  with  bedding 
plants  closely  examine  the  grass  and  pick  up 
all  crocks  found  there,  afterwards  using  the 
brush  to  clean  up  all  foreign  matter.  Mow¬ 
ing  machines  are  often  damaged  through 
neglect  to  clear  away  crocks  and  stones  from 
the-  border. 


Fig.  /. — How  to  remove  suckers  from 
Rose  trees. 


Fig.  2. — How  to  tie  in  or  nail  young 
shoots  of  fruit  trees  on  walls. 


Surplus  Bedding  Plants. 

Do  not  neglect  these,  but  collect  them  and 


Fig.  3. — Specimens  of  badly  thinned  and 
well  thinned  Turnip s 


place  them  in  blocks  on  a  bed  of  ashes  until 
you  can  spare  the  time  to  plant  them  in  some 
border  in  the  kitchen  -garden.  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Calceolarias,  Marguerites,  Ver¬ 
benas,  Lobelias,  etc.,  so  planted  in  firm 
ground  will  provide  a  splendid  lot  of  cut¬ 
tings  in  due  season,  thus  obviating  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  mutilating  the  plants  in  the 
flower  beds  too  much  later  on. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Tying  in  Shoots  on  Fruit  Trees. 

The  young  shcots  of  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  are  the  ones  on  which  next  year’s 
crop  of  fruit  is  borne,  and  as  these  young 
shoots  are  now  growing  freely  they  should 
be  tied  to  the  wires,  or  nailed  to  the  wall, 
as  the  case  may  be,  without  undue  delay. 
By  the  timely  tying  of  these  shoots  light, 
air,  and  sunshine  are  not  obstructed  from 
the  young  fruits.  It  is  necessary  to  fully 
expose  the  latter  throughout  their  season  of 
growth  so  as  to  obtain  good  colour  and  high 
flavour.  Fig.  2  shows  how  the  young  shcots 
should  be  tied  in.  They  generally  grow  in 
the  direction  that  the  buds  point  when  the 
latter  commence  to  grow,  and  soon  cross  each 
other  and  form  a  thicket  unless  .they  are  tied 
to  the  wires  or  nailed  to  the  walls.  A  shows 
the  ycrng  branches,  and  B  the  direction  they 
should  be  trained  in,  as  denoted  by  the 
dotted  '.ines. 

Per  Li  Blister. 

Du  Lag  a  very  cold  period,  such  as  we 
have  lately  experienced,  the  leaves  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  very  often  blister 
badly.  So  badly  are  some  trees  affected  that 
the  majority  of  the  main  leaves  perish.  In 
other  instances  only  a  few  on  each  shoot  are 
lost.  All  blistered  leaves  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  as  if  they  are  left  on  the  tree  they 
would  shrivel  up  and  turn  black.  New 
leaves  "  will  grow — and  shoots — and  these 
should  be  taken  great  care  of. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Turnips. 

In  some  soils  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
grow  tender,  succulent  Turnips  during  the 
summer  months.  We  are  now  entering  upon 
that  trying  period.  Many  persons  think  that 
fine,  well  shaped  roots  cannot  be  grown 
any  kind  of  soil  except  that  which  is  made 
very  firm.  This  is  a  mistake.  Dig  the 
ground  deeply,  put  in  a  liberal  dressing  of 
rotted  manure,  directly  the  soil  is  dry  on  the 
surface  tread  it  down  a  little,  if  it  be  of  a 
light  nature,  but  do  not  tread  it  if  it  be 
clayey.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills  and  finally 
thin  out  the  young  plants  so  as  to  allow 
plenty  of  space  for  the  roots  to  grow  in. 
Fig.  3  shows  at  A  a  bad  root  grown  in  badly 
tilled  soil  and  not  duly  thinned  out ;  B  shows 
a  good  root  grown  in  deeply  dug  ground 
and  the  result  of  early  thinning. 

Peas. 

The  next  few  weeks  will,  probably,  be  very 
warm  and  dry ;  if  so,  Peas  will  need  every 
attention.  _  If  you  have  not  already  put  on 
a  substantial  mulch,  not  only  to  those  plants 
now  flowering,  but  also  to  very  }roung  ones, 
do  so  this  week.  If  the  soil  is  dry  give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  and  two  ounces 
of  superphosphate  per  yard  run  of  row,  and 
then  add  the  mulch. 

Endive. 

Sow  some  seeds  of  Endive  on  a  west  bor¬ 
der,  broadcast,  and  thinly.  Only  lightly 
cover  the  seeds  with  fine  soil ;  they  will  soon 
"germinate. 

Onions. 

Onion  plants,  especially  those  raised  ia 
boxes  and  recently  planted  out,  will  now  re- 
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quire  mulching.  The  roots  of  these  bulbs 
penetrate  the  soil  to  a  great  depth,  but  they 
also  permeate  the  soil  near  the  surface  when 
assisted  with  a  top  dressing,  and  later  feed¬ 
ing  will  be  more  beneficial. 

Salads. 

Plant  out  young  Lettuces,  sow  seeds  of 
Radishes,  and  Mustard  and  Cress- on  a  cool 
border. .. 

Ridge  Cucumbers. 

Train  the  shoots  of  the  plants  evenly  and 
peg  them  down  to  prevent  injury  from 
winds.  Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Staking  and  Shading. 

The  enthusiast  will  now  find  his  spare 
moments  congenially  and  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  in  staking  and  tying  up  all  such  pot 
plants  as  Bouvardias,  Plumbagos,  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Fuchsias,  and  Mignonette,  and  this 
should  be  done  carefully,  making  the  sup¬ 
porting  canes  or  sticks  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
foliage,  and  should  extreme  neatness  be  de¬ 
sired,  the  stakes  may  be  painted  green,  and 
the  tinted  raffia-tape  used  in  lieu  of  the  old- 
fashioned  bass. 

Where  blinds  are  not  used  for  protecting 
the  contents  of  the  greenhouse  from  the  sun’s 
fiercest  rays,  the  heavy  showers  we  some¬ 
times  experience  at  this  time  of  the  year 
often  partially  wash  away  the  shading  on 
the  glass,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  it 
another  coating  of  “  summer  cloud  ”  or  what¬ 
ever  substitute  may  be  used,  or  at  the  least 
to  touch  up  any  weak  spots,  aS  the  summer 
sun  is  very  penetrating  and  damaging. 

A  Beautiful  Clematis. 

Whether  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  into 
the  greenhouse  border  (which  is  perhaps  the 
better  plan),  some  of  the  more  tender  varie¬ 
ties  of  Clematis  are  almost  indispensable  for 
its  decoration,  and  loosely  trained  up  the 
walls  or  under  the  roof,  their  graceful  habit 
and  delicate  blossoms  are  much  admired  by 
all.  Of  the  early-flowering  greenhouse 
varieties  none  can  excel  the  April-blooming 
Clematis  dnd.ivisa  lobata,  and  any  undue 
growths  should  be  carefully  removed  to  pre¬ 
vent  overcrowding.  Those  to  whom  time  is 
no  object  can  increase  most  of  this  family 
by  layering.  This  is  done  by  bending  down 
the  selected  trail,  and,  having  scraped  the 
bark  slightly  to  disturb  the  flow  of  sap,  peg 
it  down  firmly  into  a  pot  of  sandy  soil. 
Then  comes  a  long  wait,  for  nearly  twelve 
months  must  elapse  ere  it  is  safe  to  sever 
it  from  the  parent  plant,  after  which  the 
usual  treatment  will  soon  cause  it  to  make 
rapid  growth. 

The  Partridge-breasted  Aloe. 

Of  the  many  species  of  Aloe  which  may 
readily  be  grown  in  the  amateur’s  green¬ 
house,  providing  the  atmosphere  be  not  too 
moist,  none  is  more  interesting  than  the 
curious  little  variety  known  as  A.  variegata. 
Its  quaintly-arranged  triangular  leaves  are 
queerly  veined  and  spotted  like  the  markings 
on  a  partridge’s  breast,  and  from  this  fact 
doubtless  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  well 
worth  growing  on  this  account  only,  apart 
from  its  somewhat  striking  flower,  which  is 
deep  salmon-pink  in  colour,  and  is  borne 
hyacinth-like  upon  a  sturdy  erect  stem.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  increase  it  by 
means  of  the  offsets  it  produces  freely,  which 
have  only  to  be  detached  and  potted  singly 
in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  brick  rub¬ 
ble.  Established  plants  will  increase  in 
strength  and  vigour  if  placed  out  of  doors 
during  the  summer  months  in  a  sunny  situa¬ 
tion. 

Treatment  of  Cucumbers. 

The  ever-useful  syringe  should  be  brought 
into  use  night  and  morning,  care  being 


taken  to  apply  only  water  that  has  stood  in 
the  house,  and  thereby  acquired  a  suitable 
temperature.  It  is  essential  also  that  the 
plamtsjae  shaded, 'or  the  foliage  is  likely  to 
become  scalded.  Train  and  tie  out  all  lateral 
shoots,  thinning  at  the  same  time  where  ne¬ 
cessary  to  admit  light  and  proper  ventila¬ 
tion,  though  draughts  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  Examine  the  mounds  carefully, 
and  when  the  roots  protrude  through  the 
soil  cover  at  once  with  more  of  the  same  com¬ 
post.  To  those  who  have  not  the  proper 
facilities  for  growing  the  large-fruited  va¬ 
rieties  to  perfection,  I  would  recommend  the 
Stocbwood  Ridge  Cucumber,  which  is  both 
prolific  and  hardy,  though  somewhat  small, 
and  succeeds  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  It 
is  not  too  late  even  yet  to  purchase  plants, 
which  may  be  grown  in  very  large  pots,  but 
this  method  requires  more  care  and  attention 
than  the  mound  system. 

Repotting  Salvias. 

The  most  popular  varieties  of  this  large 
family  are  undoubtedly  S.  splendens  and  S. 
patens,  the  former  a  fine  scarlet  winter- 
flowering  plant,  and  the  latter  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  blue  subjects  in  cultivation, 
which  may  be  planted  out  now  to  bloom  dur¬ 
ing  late  summer,  or  potted  on  for  greenhouse 
use.  Both  sorts  delight  in  a  rich  soil,  es¬ 
pecially  when  grown  in  pots,  and  two  parts 
fibrous  loam  to  one  of  well-decayed  manure 
is  a  most  suitable  compost.  In  potting  it  is 
well  to  note  that  firm  potting  means  a  more 
robust  growth  and  stronger  flowering  shoots, 
and  this  more  especially  in  the  case  of  S. 
patens. 

Vallota  purpurea. 

The  well-known  Scarborough  Lily  well 
justifies  its  great  popularity,  and  the  present 
is  a  good  time  for  starting  a  fresh  stock. 
Bulbs  may  be  purchased  from  many  reliable 
firms  from  one  shilling  upwards.  When  pot¬ 
ting  use  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and 
silver  sand  in  equal  parts,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  surround  each  bulb  with  sand,  as 
this  allows  the  moisture  to  drain  away,  and 
so  lessens  the  risk  of  rotting.  Pot  firmly 
and  somewhat  deeply,  and  they  should  then 
not  require  shifting  for  several  years,  as 
they  flower  more  abundantly  when  well  es¬ 
tablished.  Plants  out  of  flower  will  greatly 
benefit  if  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse 
to  ripen  and  mature. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

The  prevailing  conditions  outside  during 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks  has  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  Orchid  cultivators. 
In  most  of  the  various  divisions  of  our  Or¬ 
chid  houses,  and  especially  in  the  warm 
section,  considerable  advancement  in  the 
growth  of  the  plants  is  apparent.  With  the 
warmer  and  drier  conditions  outside,  every 
means  must  be  used  to  provide  the  necessary 
moist  conditions  to  assist  the  plants  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  growths  satisfactorily.  In 
the  warmer  divisions  frequent  dampings  of 
the  floors,  on  the  staging,  between  the  pots, 
etc.,  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  humid 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  necessary  for 
the  successful  development  of  growth.  In 
'bright,  warm  weather,  gently  syringing  or 
spraying  overhead  will  be  found  of  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  the  plants.  Such 
generic  species  as  Dendrolbiums  and  the 
Mexican  Laelias  may  be  frequently  syringed 
throughout  the  day  in  bright  weather  where 
the  plants  are  exposed  to  strong  light.  Ven¬ 
tilation  must  also  be  afforded  with  diiscre- 
tion,  and  this  must  necessarily  be  governed 
by  the  prevailing  outside  conditions.  Open¬ 
ing  the  ventilators  early  on  hot  days  will 
very  considerably  lessen  excess  of  tempera¬ 


ture  during  the  hottest  parts  of  the  day.  In 
tihe  afternoons  every  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  sun  heat  by  closing  the  venti¬ 
lators  sufficiently  early,  thus  enabling  us 
to  dispense  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
artificial  heat,  although  it  may  be  desirable 
to  -have  a  gentle  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes 
during  the  cooler  hours  of  the  evening  and 
throughout  the  night.  In  mild  weather  1 
find  considerable  advantage  in  haying  the 
ventilators  opened  the  last  thing  at  night, 
vihen  there  are  likely  to  be  stagnant  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  atmosphere;  slightly  opening 
the  roof  ventilators  will  help  to  counteract 
these  conditions,  ventilating  from  the  lee¬ 
ward  side.  The  roof  and  lower  ventilators 
should  never  be  in  use  at  the  same  time,  or 
direct  draughts,  playing  on  to  the  plants, 
will  probably  ;be  the  result.  Direct  draughts 
such  as  we  get  when  side  lights  are  opened 
must  in  all  cases  be  avoided,  and  lower  ven¬ 
tilators  should  always  be  placed  in  the  brick¬ 
work  opposite  or  slightly  above  the  hot-water 
pipes,  in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  these. 

In  the  cool  Masdevallia  and  Odontoglos- 
sum  houses  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  as  near  as  possible  to  the  normal 
conditions  required.  Ample  shading,  free 
ventilation  and  humid  conditions  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  will  all  assist  to  maintain  the  tem¬ 
perate  conditions  suitable  for  these  plants. 
It  is  always  a  great  strain  on  the  Odonto- 
glossums,  when  carrying  their  flower  spikes, 
if,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  immediately 
exposed  to  drying  conditions  either  at  the 
roots  or  in  the  atmosphere,  and  they  are 
liable-  to  shrivel.  The  detrimental!  effects 
of  shrivelling  will  generally  be  apparent  in 
the  diminished  strength  of  the  following 
season’s  growth  and  less  vigorous  pseudo- 
bulbs.  Fire  Heat  may  now  practically  be 
dispensed  with,  and  when  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  does  not  fall  below  45  degrees'  the 
tower  ventilators  should  remain  open  during 
the  might.  Frequent  dampings  and  gently 
syringing  overhead  once  or  twice  a  day  in 
hot  weather  is  beneficial  to  the  cool  house 
Orchids.  H.  J.  Chapman. 


Gardening  Disagreeables. 

Seedling  time  is  the  gardener’s  novi¬ 
tiate.  He  is  led  on  by  promise  of  deeper 
mysteries,  yet  deterred  by  immediate  dis¬ 
comforts- slaying  all  except  genuine  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  war 
on  slug  and  snail  and  wireworm  and  the 
rest  of  the  horrid  tribe,  dismissed  by  the 
gardening-book  in  one  vital  and  repulsive 
chapter.  He  must  stoop  to  lay  traps  of 
greasy  Cabbage  leaves  or  succulent  Potato 
slices.  He  must  build  in  obscure  places 
refuges  of  broken  flower-pot  and  tiles,  be¬ 
neath  which  his  enemies  may  find -shelter. 
Night  after  night,  with  a  flickering 
candle,  an  aching  back,  a  pot  of  salt  and 
water,  and  an  absurd  sense  of  guilt,  he 
must  make  his  rounds,  to  find  the  glut¬ 
tons  at  their  work.  He  must  become  used 
to  the  silent  activity  of  Brother  Worm, 
out  by  the  thousand  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  on  errands  which  reason  says 
are  harmless  but  prejudice  still  deems 
malevolent.  He  must  overcome  a  univer¬ 
sal  objection  of  human  nature  to  creeping 
things  with  too  many  legs  or  not  enough. 
He  must  learn  to  immolate  his  victims 
without  a  shiver.  And  when  it  has  all 
been  done,  and  springtime  is  passed  into 
summer,  and  the  spindlings  are  sturdy 
plants,  he  must  begin  a  sterner  testing¬ 
time,  and  wage  war  with  new  foes.  Gar¬ 
dening  disagreeables,  like  garden  joys, 
are  endless. — H.  L.  in  the  “Manchester 
Guardian.” 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
or  Id,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
ver  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  - 
tould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
le  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
■  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
e  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
epare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
’ awing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
\e  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


8TOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

922.  Gloxinias  with  Leaves  Brown  and 
Stunted. 

I  have  some  Gloxinias  that  were  started 
l  March,  (but  although  they  started  well 
iey  now  look  stunted,  and  many  of  the 
aves  are  turning  brown  at  the  edges.  ,  Can 
xl  say  why  this  should  be  ?  I  hope  you 
ill  be  able  to  help  me  in  this  matter,  as  I 
ave  he  ver  had  them  go  like  this  before. 
L  S.  D.,  Herts.) 

Judging  from  what  you  say,  your  Glox- 
lias  have  been  attacked  by  a  small  mite 
hidh  hides  chiefly  on  the  underside  of  the 
aves  and  causes  them  to  go  brown  in  the 
ay  you  state.  Owing  to  dts  small  size  it 
capes  notice  until  the  damage  is  done, 
it  if  you  have  a  magnifying  lens  you  will 
1  able  to  see  if  any  are  present.  Something 
mtaining  sulphur  and  soap  is  the  best 
•medy  for  this  enemy.  Make  up  a  solution 
:  Gishurst  compound  at  the  rate  of  3  ozs.  or 
ozs.  to  the  gallon.  When  thoroughly  dis- 
ilved  get  a  tub  or  other  wiide-mouthed  ves- 
>1,  lay  a  board  over  lit  and  then  lay  your 
lants  on  this,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
loroughly  syringe  the  under  surface  of 
ie  leaves.  Stand  them  back  in  their  places 
*ain  without  washing  them  and  damp  the 
>use  well  down  at  closing  time,  so  as  to 
mse  a  steamy  moisture.  This  usually  de- 
roys  the  mite,  but  it  would  make  more  cer- 
in  if  you  repeat  the  operation  on  the  after  - 
xm  of  the  second  day,  keeping  the  house 
i?amy  again  during  the  night.  A  dry  at- 
osphere  causes  this  pest  to  increase,  and 
>u  can  best  keep  it  down  by  following  the 
>ove  directions  and  syringing  the  leaves 
hile  avoiding  the  flowers  at  closing  time. 
923.  Plants  for  a  Cool  Greenhouse. 
Could  you  help  me  with  a  list  of  plants 
at  would  'be  suitable  for  a  cool  greenhouse 
?  ft.  by  12  ft.)  which  I  could  keep  during 
inter  without  heat.  It  gets  the  sun  upon 
from  12  o’clock  till  sunset.  I  should  like 
so  to  know  where  to  get  them.  (G.  W.  T., 
orset.) 

Plants  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  house 
•u  mention  are  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  Ivv- 
aved_  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Camelias, 
ironillla  glauca,  Indian  Azaleas,  and  vari¬ 
es  hybrid  perpetual,  hybrid  tea  and  tea 
pses.  •  The  latter  would  probably  do  best 
ith  you  in  winter,  and  after  flowering  they 
;  uld  be  stood  out  of  doors.  East  Lothian 
id  Brompton  Stocks  could  be  sown  in  July 
id  grown  on  for  winter  flowering.  Sow 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
■flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  fled,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


the  seeds  in  pots  or  pans,  transplant  them 
info  boxes,  and  when  the  leaves  touch  one 
another  pot  them  off  singly  in  small  pots 
and  shift  them  on  as  they  require  it.  Hardy 
bulbs  could  be  potted  up  in  October,  includ¬ 
ing  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hymoinths  and  Grape 
Hyacinths  (Muscari).  Most  nurserymen 
could  supply  these,  and  even  if  they  do  not 
grow  them  they  could  get  them  for  you. 

2924.  Striking  Cuttings  of  Genistas. 

Please  let  me  know  through  the  medium 
of  your  pages  how  I  can  strike  cuttings  of 
Genistas.  I  have  a  greenhouse,  but  although 
I  have  tried  them  more  than  once,  I  have  not 
been  successful.  (A.  Skinner,  Hants.) 

You  should  take  shoots  about  3  in.  or  4  in. 
long  when  they  are  just  getting  firm.  Re¬ 
move  the  lower  leaves  and  insert  them  firmly 
in  5  in.  pots  of  sandy  soil  with  a  layer  of 
sand  on  the  top.  Place  them  under  a  bell- 
glass  till  they  axe  getting  callused  and  then 
stand  the  pots  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  to 
encourage  the  emission  of  roots.  Another 
way  is  to  take  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  in 
September  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way. 
They  should,  of  course,  be  kept  in  a  green¬ 
house  through  the  winter  and  should  de¬ 
velop  roots  before  spring.  When  they  com¬ 
mence  growing,  'showing  that  they  have 
rooted,  they  should  be  potted  off  singly. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2925.  Training  Sweet  Peas. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper  and 
have  gained  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  from 
it.  I  beg  to  ask  what  is  the  best  method  of 
training  Sweet  Peas  up  the  fences  of  a  small 
garden.  (A.  Donne,  Middlesex.) 

You  do  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  nature 
of  your  fences.  If  they  consist  of  close 
boarding  we  should  not  care  to  grow  Sweet 
Peas  against  them  at  all,  as  the  "heat  would 
be  too  concentrated,  causing  a  dry  atmosphere 
about  them  that  would  encourage  red  spider. 
However,  if  you  have  them  growing  there 
is  no  help'  for  it.  They  could  be  kept  up 
against  the  fence  by  a  row  of  stakes  against 
them  and  leaning  up  against  the  fence,  or 
you  could  put  in  rows  of  nails  in  the  fence 
or  small  tacks  and  then  use  either  thin 
string  or  matting,  tying  it  to  the  first  nail, 
then  twisting  it  round  the  head  of  the  others 
in  such  a  way  as  to  grasp  the  Peas  in  a 
wide  loop  of  string.  If  your  fence  con¬ 
sists  of  open  railings  or  wooden  lathes  the 
Sweet  Peas  will  succeed  much  better,  be¬ 


cause  the  air  will  have  a  better  play  about 
them.  In  that  case  you  could  either  use 
stakes  on  one  side  of  the  Peas  or  use  string 
or  matting,  looping  it  round  the  lathes  at 
intervals,  and  over  the  Peas  in  the  form  of 
wide  loops.  If  the  fence  consists  of  iron 
rods  it  wilil  be  easy  to  make  the  Peas  cling 
to  them  when  once  they  get  a  start  by  plac¬ 
ing  short  sprays  against  them  so  as  to  push 
them  up  against  the  fence. 

2926.  Name  of  Plant  and  Treatment. 

A  few  days  ago  I  bought  from  a  florist  a 
box  of  mauve  alpine  Phlox.  I  planted  it 
out  in  good  soil,  watering  it  well,  and 
though  the  plants  flagged  a  little  at  first 
owing  to  the  hot  sun  they  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared  to  flourish.  Two  days  later,  how¬ 
ever,  I  found  most  of  the  blossoms  had  fal¬ 
len  off,  and  the  stems  were  bare  of  foliage 
and  Hooked  as  if  they  had  been  attacked  by 
some  insect.  Y  e  are  always  much  troubled 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  by 
snails  and  slugs,  which  seem  to  congregate 
in  a  ditch  running  round  one  side  of  the 
house  and  in  which  I  grow  sundry  hardy 
Ferns  and  wild  flowers.  Do  these  pests  at¬ 
tack  small  Phloxes,  or  would  woodlice  be 
more  likely  to  do  the  mischief  ?  If  so,  how 
can  1  prevent  their  ravages  ?  Any  advice  on 
this  point  will  be  very  valuable,  as  other 
plants  will!  suffer.  Also,  would  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  this  alpine  Phlox,  of  which  I  en¬ 
close  a  tiny  piece,  is  a  hardy  plant  and  what 
culluie  it  requires.  Should  it  be  potted  and 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter? 
(Vera,  Surrey.) 

The  name  of  your  plant  is  Phlox  divari- 
cata  canadensis,  and  it  is  perfectly  hardy. 
1  he  best  plan  is  to  take  cuttings  in  July 
or  when  you  can  get  them,  and  root  them 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  In  gardens  that  are 
troubled  with  slugs  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  keep  these  in  a  cold  frame  until  spring 
and  then  plant  them  out.  With  the  season 
before  them  to  get  established  they  require 
no  further  attention  during  the  winter  than 
simply  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  We  can 
understand  that  you  were  attracted  by  plants 
in  full  flower,  as  this  is  the  usual  way  the 
florists  do  to  attract  buyers.  Phloxes  should 
not  be  disturbed  While  in  bloom.  The  best 
time  for  transplanting  is  in  March  when 
they  commence  growing.  We  suspect  the 
roots  of  your  plant  got  dry  before  you  got 
them,  but  although  they  may  have  lost  their 
leaves  and  flowers,  they  will  probably  re¬ 
cover  if  you  water  them  in  dry  weather. 
It  is  just  possible  that  slugs  may  have  been 
eating  them,  but  the  shifting  while  in  full 
bloom  is  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  Select 
a  piece  of  good  soil  which  is  sufficiently 
deep  to  keep'  fairly  moist  in  summer,  and 
plant  your  Phloxes  there  fully  exposed  to 
light  and  air  on  all  sides.  When  once  estab¬ 
lished  all  they  want  is  to  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds.  There  is  no  necessity  for  potting  up 
old-established  plants.  If  you  are  troubled 
with  suoh  pests  as  slugs,  snails  and  wood- 
lice,  you  should  get  some  of  those  remedies 
advertised  in  our  pages,  such  as  “  Vapor¬ 
ise, ”  “Kilogrub”  and  “Al/phol,”  which 
are  more  effective  than  lime,  as  rain  does 
not  destroy  the  properties  of  these  remedies. 
You  will  get  instructions  with  each  con¬ 
signment  of  the  insecticides. 

2927.  Tulips  Failing-  to  Flower. 

As-  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  reason 
why  a  whole  bed  of  Tulips  failed  to  bloom 
this  rear.  They  did  not  throw  up  a  flower 
stem  art  all,  and  only  one  large  leaf  to  a 
bulb.  I  never  had  any  behave  in  this  way 
before,  and  should  like  to  know  the  reason 
and  the  prevention  of  it  another  y'ear.  (F 
Carter,  Soms.) 

You  did  not  tell  us 'what  the  variety'  was 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  only- 
reason  why  your  bulbs  did  not  flower  was 
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that  they  were  too  small  when  planted. 
When  this  is  tlhe  case  they  throw  up  only 
one  large  leaf,  and  florists  speak  of  these 
as  widows.  If  they  have  grown  well  this 
year  and  you  aid  not  -lift  them  too  early 
very  likely  a  good  proportion  of  the  bulbs 
will  be  large  enough  to  flower  next  year. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  keep  the  old  bulbs, 
see  that  you  get  good  sized  bulbs  on  an¬ 
other  occasion.  Some  varieties  have  larger 
bulbs  than  others,  but  if  you  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  varieties  which  you 
grow  you  can  easily  tell  whether  they  are 
capable  of  flowering  by  their  size. 


ROSES. 

2928.  Gloire  de  Dijon  Not  Starting. 

I  planted  a  climbing  Gloire  de  Dijon  last 
November,  and  at  the  end  of  March  I  cut  it 
down,  so  that  the  longest  stem  is  20  in.  and 
the  shortest  about  6  in.  It  is  3  ft.  in  front 
of  a  wall  facing  west.  The  stems  are  still 
green,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  the  buds  mov¬ 
ing.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  could  in¬ 
form  me  if  I  can  do  a^thing  to  assist  it  to 
start.  Several  other  i<oses  planted  at  the 
same  time  are  well  advanced  and  carry  seve¬ 
ral  flower  buds.  (W.  R.  S.,  Essex.) 

Gloire  de  Dijon  is  a  Rose  which  often  be¬ 
haves  an  the  way  you  state.  It  may  be  a 
peculiarity  of  the  variety,  or  the  plant  had 
been  scantily  furnished  with  roots.  We  think 
it  would  have  helped  it  a  little  if  you  had 
cut  'back  the  stems  as  you  state  in  November 
when  planting  .it.  There  is  a  great  amount 
of  variation  amongst  the  different  varieties, 
but  even  the  same  variety  does  not  always 
behave  in  the  same  way.  Some  individuals 
may  start  weeks  in  advance  of  others  of  the 
same  kind.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  now 
is  to  keep  the  ground  moist  in  dry  weather. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  use  manure  water, 
nor  anything  in  the  way  of  a  fertiliser,  as 
that  would  only  inconvenience  the  roots, 
which  are  probably  few  and  in  a  weak  con¬ 
dition. 

2929.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and 

Roses. 

I  wish  to  get  good  growth  into  my  Roses, 
and  have  been  told  that  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  good  for  them.  Please  let  me  know  if  this 
is  so,  and  also  what  strength  to  give  it  and 
how  often.  (J.  Dunnell,  Yorks.) 

If  your  Roses  are  in  vigorous  condition 
you  can  water  the  ground  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia  at  the  rate  of  3  oz.  to  a  gallon  of 
water  and  spread  this  over  a  square  yard. 
This  may  be  done  once  a  week  till  the  plants 
are  coming  into  flower.  After  they  are 
finished  blooming  cut  off  the  withered  flowers 
and  the  short  piece  of  stem  till  you  come 
to  a  good  plump  bud.  This  will  give  rise  to 
a  fresh  shoot  and  the  variety  will  probably 
bloom  again  in  the  autumn.  To  encourage 
a  second  growth  give  a  good  watering  with 
clean  water  and  then,  the  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  at  the  rate  we  have  '  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

2930.  Rose  Leaves  with  Orange  Blight. 

I  am  sending  you  a  Rose  leaf  with  an 
orange  blight  on  it.  My  Rose  had  about 
twelve  leaves  attacked.  I  have  tried  all 
kinds  of  insecticides,  but  it  seems  quite  with¬ 
out  effect.  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and 
what  to  do  with  it  ?  (Waratah,  Devon.) 

Your  Rose  is  attacked  with  the  Rose_  rust, 
caused  by  a  fungus  named  Phragmidium 
subcorticatum.  The  first  stage  is  cluster 
cups  in  late  spring,  then  the  Rose  rust,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  teleutospores.  The  last  named  is 
the  rust  brand  and  appears  in  the  form  of 
minute  black  specks  upon  the  leaves  of  Roses. 
All  three  are  forms  of  the  same  fungus.  Re¬ 
move  and  burn  those  leaves  that  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  red  patches,  and  then  spray  with 
something  that  will  kill  the  spores  upon  the 
leaves  and  thereby  prevent  a  fresh  attack. 


■Sulphate  of  copper  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to 
three  gallons  of  water  is  a  good  thing  for 
checking  the  fungus,  but  as  it  lives  inside 
the  plant  you  can  only  spray  to  keep  the 
fungus  in  check  and  to  destroy  the  spores 
that  ultimately  break  through  the  surface  of 
the  leaf.  Next  spring  before  the  leaf  buds 
expand  you  should  spray  the  plants  with  the 
above  solution,  and  also  the  soil  around  the 
plants.  All  leaves  that  come  off  diseased 
Roses  should  be  raked  up  and  burned,  as  the 
■fungus  lies  attached  to  'the  leaves  and  com¬ 
mences  to  grow  again  in  spring.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  tell  you  to  commence  early. 
The  spray  might.be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
ten  days  to  make  sure  of  destroying  the 
spores. 

2  9  31.  Points  of  a  Rose. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  name  the 
points  of  a  good  Rose  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  telling  me  what  to  avoid.  (H.  Stap- 
don,  Essex.) 

A  bloom  or  truss  of  a  Rose  means  one 
fully  expanded  bloom  as  cut  from  the  plant 
with  or  without  buds  and  foliage  if  they 
belong  to  the  same;  that  is,  you  must  not 
tie  on  any  leaves  or  buds  to  the  stem  of  the 
Rose.  When  Roses  are  to  be  shown  on 
boards,  however,  very  seldom  are  any  buds 
shown  with  a  Rose  when  a  stand  of  six  or 
twelve  blooms  is  asked  for.  The  Roses 
shown  must  be  of  good  form,  of  large  size 
for  the  variety,  of  good  substance,  and  in  the 
best  colour  according  to  the  variety.  The 
foliage,  if  any  is  shown  with  each  bloom, 
should  also  be  good.  With  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  flower  it  mean*;  that  it  should 
have  plenty  of  petals  arranged  round  one 
centre  without  twisting  or  confusion  of  parts. 
The  bloom  should,  of  course,  be  equally  dis¬ 
played  all  round,  so  that  a  surface  view  of 
it  would  form  a  circle  as  it  were.  Size 
would  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
variety,  and  the  rest  would  be  due  to  good 
cultivation.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  grow 
a  Rose  to  such  a  size  as  to  make  it  coarse. 
You  should  avoid  this  by  getting  your 
blooms  more  nearly  of  a  uniform  size,  rather 
than  using  blooms  that  are  actually  coarse 
owing  to  too  much  feeding  with  manure. 
In  the  matter  of  colour  the  same  variety  may 
vary  according  to  treatment  and  the  season, 
■but  you  should  look  for  the  best  hue  of  the 
varieties  you  exhibit.  Defects  in  a  Rose 
would  apply  to  a  lack  in  any  of  the  above 
characters,  such  as,  confusion  of  petals,  un¬ 
equal  arrangement,  undue  size,  faded 
colours,  either  by  being  left  too  long-  on  the 
bush  or  due  to  starvation  in  a  poor  soil. 
When  three  blooms  have  to  be  shown  in  a 
truss  each  of  the  .triplets  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  equal  size  and  perfect  in  every 
other  respect  as  the  above.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  so  large  as  Roses  that  are 
shown  singly,  but  it  would  be  a  blemish  to 
have  them  of  unequal  size  or  a  defect  in  any 
one  of  them.  The  three  are  judged  as  one 
Rose.  Then,  again,  the  arrangement  of  the 
blooms  often  has  the  effect  of  winning  a 
prize  in  cases  where  the  competition  is  keen 
and  the  blooms  are  nearly  of  equal  merit. 
The  various  colours  should  be  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  stand.  The  blooms 
should  be  in  perfection  at  the  time  of  judg¬ 
ing  them.  They  should  not  be  dressed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
different  varieties.  Avoid  duplicates  either 
of  one  variety  or  of  too  closely  allied  varie¬ 
ties.  For  instance,  you  should  not  show 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  and  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  ]. 
Grant  in  the  same  stand.  The  blooms  of 
these  two  varieties  do  not  differ  from  one 
another,  although  the  plant  does.  There  are 
various  other  rules  dependent  largely  upon 
the  wording  of  the  schedule  of  each  local  so¬ 
ciety.  When  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  asked 
for  you  should  not  exhibit  H.T.’s  along 
with  them,  although  these  are  permissible  in 
mixed  stands  or  amongst  H.P.’s. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2932.  Propagating  the  Flowering  Cur 

rant. 

Could  you  tell  me  how  .to  increase  th 
flowering  Currant?  I  have  two  fine  trees 
and  could  layer  them  if  necessary.  (T.  M. 
Beds.) 

The  flowering  Currant  may  be  propagate 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  is  usually  ir 
creased  by  means  of  cuttings  in  the  winte 
time  or  spring.'  You  can  insert  them  at  an 
time  after  the  leaves  are  off,  and  onwar 
until  the  .buds  are  bursting  again  in  spring 
Cuttings  about  a  foot  long  should  be  take 
off  and  inserted  in  lines  about  a  foot  apa] 
and  about  6  in.  between  the  cuttings.  Yo 
can  also  propagate  the  plant  by  means  < 
layers,  and  this  can  be  done  in  July. 

2933.  Name  and  Propagation  of  Shrut 
Could  you  kindly  tell  me  what  the  nam 

of  the  enclosed  shoot  and  bloom  is,  and  ho1 
to  increase  it  by  cuttings  or 'layers?  (T.  M 
Beds.) 

The  flowers  and  sihoot  you  sent  us  wei 
those  of  the  Japan  Quince,  which  may  1 
increased  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  £ 
taking  off.  suckers  that  come  up  from  tt 
roots.  This  may  best  .be  done  in  Marc] 
Layers  may  also  be  made  in  July  much  ) 
the  same  way  as  a  Carnation,  using 
stronger  peg  to  hold  the  shoots  down.  Ke< 
the  soil  watered  at  intervals  during  Ju 
and  August,  and  roots  wild  soon  be  forme- 
Cuttings  of  the  stems  or  young  shoots  mt 
also  be  taken  in  September  or  October  ai 
planted  on  a  shady  border.  This  could 
done  by  spreading  some  sand  and  le; 
mould  over  the  border,  digging  it  over  at 
then  taking  out  trenches  about  a  foot  apa 
so  that  you  can  put  dn  the  cuttings  abo 
5  in.  deep.  Tread  the  soil  quite  firm 
about  them  and  water  if  the  weather  ha 
pens  to  be  dry  at  the  time  they  are  inserte 
October  would,  perhaps,  be  more  moist,  th 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  givii 
water.  They  should  root  towards  sprin 
but  the  best  plan  is  to  allow  them  to  grc 
for  a  year  in  the  same  position  before  trai 
planting  them. 

2934.  Climbers  on  House. 

I  should  feel  grateful  for  your  adv: 
about  the  creepers  on  my  house.  Where  t 
aspect  is  due  south  I  .should  have  thoug 
any  Roses  would  have  flourished,  but  < 
line  Forestier  and  two  pink  Roses,  of  whi 
I  do  not  know  the  names,  always  flag  a: 
drop  their  foliage  during  the  summer,  . 
though  I  water  them  frequently.  A  sm; 
Wistaria  does  better,  ’but  it  does  not  gr< 
rapidly.  The  house  has  stucco  or  roug 
cast  walls  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  a  frie. 
tells  me  no  creepers  will  flourish  on  t 
surface.  This  theory  seems  probable,  ■ 
where  the  creepers  reach  the  .tiles  they 
covered  wiith  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  t: 
plants  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which  are  train 
to  the  wood  of  a  verandah,  flourish  sa 
factor ily.  Would  it  be  .best  to  cover  ; 
sides  of  the  house  with  lattice  or  is  th: 
any  cheaper  way  of  training  the  Ros, 
etc.?  (Vera,  Surrey.) 

We  suspect  that  you  either  have  not  sv 
oient  depth  of  soil  or  else  that  it  has  I 
been  properly  prepared  previous  to  pla- 
ing  the  Roses  you  mention.  We  understt: 
the  houses  in  your  neighbourhood  are  mos. 
new,  and  builders  have  a  habit  of  throw:: 
in  all  sorts  of  rubbish  .into  the  place  win 
they  may  be  taking  out  sand  or  gravel,  1 
as  it  is  a  chalk  formation  in  your  dist: 
we  suspect  that  the  ground  wanted  tren 
ing  and  some  heavier  material  or  -better  lot 
put  in  before  planting  the  Roses.  See? 
that  the  Wistaria  also  grows  very  slow  ■ 
this  would  also  point  to  the  same  lack  i 
preparation.  With  regard  to  the  rough-c-i 
walls,  their  newness,  we  imagine,  would" 
agaiflst  the  Roses,  but  after  the  lime  £ : 
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properly  weathered  you  should  not  have  the 
same  difficulty.  Besides  wooden  lattice  for 
entering  walls  there  is  another  method, 
namely,  by  means  of  wires.  These  could  be 
stretched  along  the  walls  about  1  ft.  apart. 
At  the  end  you  should  have  a  stout  peg  of 
some  sort,  driving  it  into  the  walls,  and  then 
strain  the  wire  tightly  to  a  peg  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  front.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  wires  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
lattice  of  wcod;  because  the  labour  of  fixing 
up  would  help  to  increase  the  cost.  Between 
the  two  end  supports  of  the  wires  you  should, 
of  course,  have  vine  eyes  every  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
apart.  These  are  small  pointed  iron  pegs 
about  the  thickness  of  a  quill  pen  with  the 
head  turned  so  as  to  form  a  loop.  These 
vine  eyes  are,  of  course,  quite  inexpensive, 
and  anyone  could  drive  them  in  and  then 
run  the  wire  through  the  loops,  tightening 
up  the  wires,  and  the  work  would  be  com¬ 
plete.  The  Roses  could  then  be  tied  with 
tarred  string,  twine  or  raffia  according  to  the 
stoutness  of  the  stems  and  the  length  of  time 
you  desire  the  ties  to  last. 


VEGETABLES. 

2935.  Scarlet  Runners  Not  Growing. 

Please  fell  us  the  cause  of  these  Beans  mak¬ 
ing  no  shoots  or  growth.  They  have  been 
in  the  ground  five  weeks.  We  have  a  long 
row  and  not  one  has  come  through  the  soil. 
I  have  -been  looking  at  them  and  they  were 
lying  in  the  state  of  the  one  enclosed.  It  is 
most  disappointing.  They  are  Carter’s 
Scarlet  Emperor.  I  first  grew  them  last 
year.  (Constant  Reader,  Essex.) 

The  Bean  sent  was  perfect  except  that  the 
root  had  ibeen  killed  in  trying  to  germinate. 
This  must  have  ibeen  owing  to  the  snow 
and  wet  condition  of  the  soil  after  they  were 
sown.  There  are  numerous  complaints  this 
year  of  the  same  thing  ■happening  in  the 
case  of  French  Beans.  You  did  not  tell  us 
whether  you  soaked  them  in  water  before 
sowing  them.  Some  people  do  so,  but  that 
is  a  mistake  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
We  feel  sure  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  seeds,  except  -that  they  were  put 
in  cold  ground,  and  absorbing  the  cold  mois¬ 
ture  at  a  time  when  the  temperature  was  too 
low  for  them  to  germinate,  they  conse¬ 
quently  perished.  If  your  seal  is  of  a  heavy 
and  clayey  nature  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  perish  in  that  than  if  the  soil  was  light 
and  gravelly.  We  take  a  simpler  plan,  and 
this  year  did  not  sow  the  Scarlet  Runners 
till  the  second  week  in  May,  sowing  them 
in  a  box  and  standing  the  latter  in  a  cold 
frame.  Now  the.  Beans  are  12  in.  to  16  in. 
high  and  commencing  to  run.  They  have, 
of  course,  been  planted  out  in  their  per¬ 
manent  positions.  By  this  means  we  can 
avoid  the  chances  of  cold,  wet  weather,  and 
also  guard  against  slugs,  if  there  are  any 
about.  Another  year  we  should  advise  you 
to  sow  the  earlier  crops  in  boxes,  rear  them 
in  a  cold  frame  and  plant  them  out.  They 
transplant  readily,  growing  away  without 
much  check. 


FRUIT. 

2936.  Vines  Attacked  by  Mildew. 

Could  you  tell  me  a  remedy  for  mildew 
of_which  my  Vine  is  attacked.  I  have  en¬ 
closed  two  leaves  of  the  same.  My  house  is 
well  ventilated,  but  is  attached  to  the  dwel¬ 
ling  house.  I  .am  told  it  is  caused  by  the 
9team.  I  am  using  flowers  of  sulphur  at 
present.  I  have  a  splendid  crop  this  year 
and  I  am  very  anxious  to  save  them.  Kindly 
insert  answer  in  your  next  issue  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World,  of  which  I  am  a  constant 
reader.  (Puzzled.  Isle  of  Wight.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  are  attacked  with 
the  ordinary  mildew  of  Vines  caused  by  the 
fungus,  Oidium  Tuckeri,  which  lives  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaf.  The  most  troublesome 


part  about  it  is  that  it  spreads  so  rapidly. 
The  best  way  of  combating  it  is  to  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  the  first  attack.  No  doubt 
the  moisture  in  the  house  helps  it  to  spread 
rapidly,  but  it  can  also  be  caused  to  increase 
\ery  quickly  by  unequal  ventilation,  thus 
causing  a  draught  in  the  house.  The  best 
plan  with  Vines  is  to  give  ventilation  early 
in  the  morning  or  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
is  sufficiently  high  to  justify  ventilation. 
This  should  not  be  done  at  one  end  of  the 
house  or  by  means  of  the  door,  but  the  ven¬ 
tilators  should  be  opened  to  a  certain  extent 
along  the  entire  ridge  of  the  roof.  As  the 
temperature  rises  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  open  the  ventilators  a  little  more  widely. 
Finally,  you  may  be  obliged  to  open  the 
front  ventilators  to  some  extent.  What  we 
advise  you  to  do,  however,  is  to  ventilate 
equally  along  the  entire  length  of  the  house. 
With  regard  to  the  mildew  itself  you  have 
got  the  best  remedy  that  can  be  applied  for 
it.  Get  a  ladder  or  steps  and  inspect  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves  all  along  each 
rod,  and  wherever  you  find  a  speck  of  mil¬ 
dew  dust  dt  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  If  the 
latter  is  perfectly  dry  and  powdery,  just  a 
thin  dusting  will  be  sufficient.  It  can  be 
distributed  either  with  bellows  or  with  a 
pepper  box.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  and  if  you 
have  done  the  sulphuring  thoroughly  you 
should  not  have  any  trouble  with  the  mil¬ 
dew.  Another  plan  that  would  help  you 
would  be  to  point  the  hot-water  pipes  with 
sulphur  and  water,  and  this  will  also  act 
against  red  spider.  The-  dusting  of  the 
leaves  themselves  is,  however,  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  cure,  and  there  should  be  no  delay 
whenever  you  find  a  leaf  attacked.  We  have 
seen  quite  a  large  house  checked  in  this  way 
by  a  timely  application  of  sulphur. 

2937.  Training  Vines. 

Will  you  kindly  give  instructions  of  how 
to  train  Grape  Vines,  and  also  illustrate  the 
method  of  training  and  pruning  of  Grape 
Vines,  their  care  and  training,  as  1  have 
about  twenty  Vines.  (G.  F.  H.,  Yorks.) 

To  give  you  the  whole  history  of  Grape 
culture  in  one  number  would  take  up  too 
much  space,  and  as  your  Vines  have  now 
reached  a  certain  stage  the  early  history 
would  be  of  no  service  to  you  now.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  get  seme  information 
upon  them  at  the  various  stages  of  growth 
and  to  let  us  know  if  you  have  any  doubt 
or  difficulty  about  any  particular  point.  You 
do  not  tell  us.  at  what  stage  your  Vines  are, 
nor  whether  you  have  them  all  at  the  same 
stage  of  growth,  or  in  two  vineries  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  growth.  These  are  particu¬ 
lars  that  would  enable  us  to  answer  you 
more  directly.  On  this  occasion  we  use  two 
illustrations  ;  the  smaller  one  shows  you  how 


How  to  -prune  the  laterals  of  growing 
Vines.  Pinch  at  the  fourth  leaf  be¬ 
yond  the  bunch. 


to  prune  the  laterals  of  growing  Vines. 
These  laterals  should  be  pinched  or  stopped 
at  the  fourth  leaf  beyond  the  bunch  of 


A  FOOD,  A  BEVERAGE, 
AND— 

What  ?  Why,  something  that 
will  give  the  body  all  the 
strength  and  vitality  it  is 
capable  of  taking. 

The  wide-spread  and  increasing 
popularity  of  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa 
amount  to  a  diatetic  revolution  of 
the  first  importance.  Vi- Cocoa  is  a 
food,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a 
beverage,  not  only  easily  digestible, 
but  also  promoting  the  digestion  of 
other  food. 

Good  healthy  specimens  of  men 
and  women  can  only  be 
built  up  out  of  good 
building  material,  but 
this  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mea  n  a  costly  one. 

The  working  man’s  sixpence,  sensibly 
expended,  will  do  him  as  much  good 
as  the  rich  man’s  five-pound  note, 
more  often  than  not,  does  the  latter 
harm.  The  very  best  value  to  be 
obtained  for  that  small  coin  of  the 
realm  is  to  be  found  in  a  packet  of 
Vi-Cocoa,  a  Food  Beverage  of  un¬ 
equalled  excellence. 


flowers.  Secondary  laterals  will  arise  in  the 
axils  of  these  leaves  that  are  left,  but  they 
and  all  other  laterals  subsequently  produced 
should  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf,  but  if 
there  is  no  room  for  them  to  be  properly  ex¬ 
posed  to  light,  then  these  secondary  laterals 
need  not  be  allowed  to  grow  at  all.  The 
larger  illustration  shows  a  young  Vine  that 
has  Deen  shortened  back  in  winter  and  the 
laterals  being  pushed  out  are  trained  info 
position.  Presumably  if  your  Grapes  are 
not  yet  thinned  they  are  ready,  or  should 
be  ready,  to  be  thinned.  The  thinning  of 
Grapes  has  to  be  done  with  a  narrow  and 
long-pointed  scissors  made  and  sold  for  the 
purpose.  The  berries  at  the  ends  of  the  mam 
branches,  and  secondary'  branches  should  be 
left,  and  those  lower  down  the  various  stalks 
should  be  removed  if  they  are  likely  to  come 
in  contact  and  squeeze  one  another  by  the 
time  they  have  grown  full  size.  This  Grape 
thinning  has  to  be  carefully  done  without 
touching  the  berries  with  the  hands.  At  the 
present  time  the  foliage  should  be  syringed 
in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon 
just  before  shutting  down  the  ventilators. 
The  leaves  should,  of  course,  be  dry  for 
some  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  dav.  If 
the  grapes  are  swelling  your  Vines  will  re¬ 
quire  heavy  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  af 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  until 
they  begin  to  colour.  Ventilation  will  have 
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to  be  carefully  conducted  by  opening  the 
ventilators  earlier  or  later  in  the  morning 
according  to  the  amount  of  sunshine,  and  the 
ventilation  gradually  increased  as  the  sun 
gains  power.  You  should  never  let  the  tem¬ 
perature  get  too  high  and  then  reduce,  it  by 
putting  on  a  great  amount  of  air,  because 
by  that  means  you  give  the  Vines  a  check  and 
lay  them  liable  to  an  attack  of  mildew. 
Ventilation  should  be  conducted  equally 


Training  the  laterals  of  a  young 
Vine  that  has  been  -pruned  in 
•winter. 


from  end  to  end  of  the  house,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  draught  from  one  end  of  the  house 
to  the  other.  Keep  an  outlook  for  mildew 
upon  the  leaves  and  apply  flowers  of  sulphur 
to  the  surface  when  you  see  the  least  trace  of 
mildew.  The  temperature  at  night  would 
depend  largely  upon  the  stage  at  which  the 
Vines  are  at  present.  You  would  do  well  to 
consider  these  matters  and  let  us  know  what 
stage  your  Grapes  have  reached,  and  ask  us 
to  let  you  know  anything  concerning  which 
you  may  have  difficulty.  For  instance,  when 
the  Grapes  begin  to  colour  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment  is  required  than  when  the 
berries  are  the  size  of  Peas.  See  p.  376  for 
an  article  on  Grape  thinning.  There  is  a 
series  of  articles  on  Grape  growing  in  The 
Gardening  World  for  last  year,  namely,  on 
pp.  279,  296,  307,  327,  and  376,  which  you 
can  get  at  this  office. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2938.  Ferns  and  Snails. 

We  have  a  double  row  of  Ferns  in  front 
of  the  house,  then  some  Irises,  and  in  spring 
Tulips.  Every  year  the  foliage  of  the  Irises 
and  other  plants  gets  eaten  by  snails,  or 
at  least  I  can  find  nothing  else  that  would  be 
likely  to  do  it.  The  foliage  gets  very  un¬ 
sightly.  Could  you  recommend  anything 
that  would  destroy  them  or  trap  them  t  (R. 
P.  Dunn,  Middlesex.) 

Snails  would  eat  the  foliage  of  such 
things,  but  slugs  also  are  very  fond  of  Irises 
and  young  ones  can  so  readily  hide  away 
amongst  the  leaves  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
at  them.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  dress 
your  garden  ground  with  some  of  the  well- 
known  remedies,  such  as  “  Kilogrub,”  “  Va- 
poriite,”  or  “  Alphol.”  This  could  be  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  ground,  and  amongst  the 
Ferns  as  well  as  Irises,  which  serve  as  hid¬ 
ing  places  for  vermin  of  a  variety  of  kinds, 
and  you  could  gradually  get  rid  of  the  pests. 
These  remedies  are  much  more  effective  than 
lime. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2939.  Gardener  Wanted. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  J.  Slaiter,  Mr.  Charles 
Baldock,  Mr.  G.  R.  Salter,  and  others,  we 
have  sent  their  names  and  addresses  to  A.  H. 
Louis,  Esq.,  who  was  in  need  of  a  gardener. 

2940.  Botanic  Names  of  Plants. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  me  some 
instructions  as  to  how  1  could  learn  the 
botanic  names  of  plants.  (W.  J.,  Surrey.) 

Your  .best  plan  if  you  are  unacquainted 
with  botany  would  be  to  get  a  book  by  which 
you  could  get  to  know  the  names  of  the 
various  parts  of  plants  and  the  meanings  of 
the  terms  applied  in  botany.  For  instance, 
you  could  get  “  Elementary  Botany,”  by  W. 
Oliver,  from  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son,  50, 
Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C.  The  price  is 
about  2s.  There  is  a  more  recent  book  on  the 
subject  under  the  same  name  by  M.  A.  Liver- 
sidge,  sold  by  the  same  publishers  for  is.  6d. 
with  postage  extra.  To  make  yourself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  names  of  plants,  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  get  a  book  dealing  with 
wild  plants.  If  you  would  have  a  difficulty 
in  finding  them  out  by  descriptions,  perhaps 
the  simplest  book  would  be  “  Flowers  of  the 
Field,”  toy  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  and  sold 
by  Messrs.  George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Broadway  House,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
The  price  is  7s.  6d.  It  has  numerous 

coloured  and  black  and  white  illustrations. 
A  more  complete  or  exhaustive  book,  but 
without  illustrations,  is  a  “  Manual  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Botany,”  by  Babington,  and  sold  by 
Messrs.  Gurney  and  Jackson,  Paternoster 
Row,  London.  The  newest  and  ninth  edition 
is  sold  for  9s.  Babington’s  botany  is  very 
useful,  as  it  contains  a  glossary  of  terms, 
giving  the  meanings  of  the  words. 

2941.  Table  Decoration. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  get  the 
up-to-date  book  for  table  decoration?  (C.  M., 
Lanarkshire. ) 

There  is  a  recent  and  up-to-date  book  en¬ 
titled  “  Flower  Decoration  in  the  House,” 
by  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll,  and  sold  by  Messrs. 
George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  3-12,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  price  6s., 
with  postage.  This  book  contains  illustra¬ 
tions  of  fifty-seven  vases  of  flowers  of  very 
varied  kinds,  many  of  them  done  up  in  the 
tasty  Japanese  style. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(A.  Cartwright  Dixon)  The  plant  is  Tol- 
miaea  Menziesii,  allied  to  Tiarella,  Tellima 
and  Saxifraga. 

(T.  M.,  Beds.)  The  Japan  Quince  (Cydonia 
japonica).  See  under  Trees  and  Shrubs  for 
propagation. 

(Reader)  The  Summer  Snowflake  (Leuco- 
jum  aestivum). 

(F.  H.)  1,  Croton  variegatum ;  2,  Croton 
picturatum  ;  3,  not  recognised  ;  the  regal  and 
decorative  Pelargoniums  we  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  name,  nor  any  other  florists’  flowers. 
The  best  way  is  to  take  them  where  there  is 
a  good  named  collection  and  compare  them. 

(A.  R.  D.)  1,  Saxifraga  rotundifolia ;  2, 
Saxifraga  Geum ;  3,  Asperula  odorata ;  4, 
Lunaria  annua  or  Honesty ;  5,  Funkia  lan- 
ceolata  undulata;  6,  Hesperis  matronalis;  7, 
Paradisia  Liliastrum. 

(D.  R.)  1,  Berberis  stenophylla;  2,  Loni- 
cera  Xylosteum  ;  3,  Lonicera  involucrata ;  4, 
Berberis  Darwinii ;  5,  Olearia  Haastii ;  6, 
Philadelphus  coronarius. 

(John  ELsworth)  It  is  Rose  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise,  certainly  not  Gloire  de  Dijon,  both 
flowers  and  leaves  being  different. 

- - 

Strawberries  reduce  heat,  quench 
thirst,  and  are  gently  laxative.  For  the 
complexion  no  fruit  can  stand  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the'  Strawberry. 


TheTemple  Flower  Show. 

List  of  Official  Awards. 

Veitchian  Cup.— F.  Mentieth  Ogilvie, 
Esq.,  for  Orchids. 

Gold  Medals. — Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  foliage  plants,  flowers,  etc. ;  \Y. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Roses,  Carnations,  Al¬ 
pines  ;  Sander  and  Sons,  Orchids  and 
foliage  plants;  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Orchids;  Major  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E., 
C.V.O.,  Orchids;  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Or¬ 
chids,  Carnations,  etc. 

Silver  Cups. — Sutton  and  Sons,  miscel¬ 
laneous  ;  Barr  and  Sons,  herbaceous; 
Bunyard,  herbaceous  and  fruit;  Waterer, 
J.  and  Sons.,  Rhododendrons,  etc.  ;  May 
and  Sons,  Ferns,  etc.  ;  L.  R.  Russell, 
Clematis,  shrubs,  etc.  ;  R.  Smith  and  Co., 
Clematis,  herbaceous;  C.  Turner,  Roses 
and  Azaleas ;  Paul  and  Sons,  Roses,  etc.  ; 
Jackman  and  Son,  herbaceous;  Pulham 
and  Son,  Alpines,  etc.  ;  J.  Cheal,  trees, 
shrubs,  herbaceous ;  W.  Paul  and  Son, 
Roses,  etc. ;  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  Acers, 
etc.  ;  R.  P.  Ker,  Hippeastrums ;  A.  Perry, 
herbaceous ;  R.  G.  Cuthbert,  Azaleas, 
etc.  ;  Hon.  V.  Gibbs,  Pelargoniums  and 
Streptocarpus ;  C.  F.  Raphael,  Carna¬ 
tions,  etc.  ;  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Be¬ 
gonias ;  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  herbaceous; 
Sir  J.  Colman,  Orchids;  W.  James,  Esq., 
Carnations  and  Paeonies ;  Cypher,  Or¬ 
chids,  etc.  ;  M.  Prichard,  herbaceous. 

Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. — T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  Begonias,  Carnations;  Can- 
nell  and  Sons,  Roses,  Calceolarias,  Can- 
nas,  etc.  ;  Carter  and  Co.,  flowering 
plants;  Mount,  Roses;  Hobbies,  Ltd.. 
Roses ;  Reuthe,  herbaceous,  etc.  ;  A. 
Dickson,  Tulips;  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Ferns; 
A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Sarracenias;  Armstrong 
and  Brown,  Orchids;  H.  Burnett,  Carna¬ 
tions  ;  A.  F.  Dutton,  Carnations ;  R. 
Ashworth,  Orchids. 

Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal.— 
Rivers  and  Son,  fruit  trees  in  pots ;  Lax- 
ton  Bros.,  Strawberries. 

Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.— J. 
Peed,  Caladiums,  Gloxinias ;  Bakers,  her¬ 
baceous  plants;  J.  R.  Box,  Begonias; 
Craven  Nursery,  Alpines;  Fromow  and 
Sons,  trees,  shrubs,  etc. ;  Notcutt,  herba¬ 
ceous. 

Silver  Lindley  Medal. — F.  Mentieth 
Ogilvie,  Orchids. 

Silver  Flora  Medal. — F.  Cant  and 
Co.,  Roses;  D.  Russell  and  Son,  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.  ;  J.  Laing,  Begonias,  Cala¬ 
diums,  etc.  ;  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Sweet 
Peas ;  A.  R.  Upton,  herbaceous ;  Webb 
and  Son,  Calceolarias ;  B.  R.  Cant, 
Roses;  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Violas,  etc.; 
Hogg  and  Robertson,  Tulips;  McBean, 
Orchids;  J.  W.  Moore,  Orchids;- R.  Gill. 
Rhododendrons. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal.— Thatcham 
Fruit  Farm,  vegetables;  Stephenson,  As¬ 
paragus. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal. — J.  D.  Enys, 
Myosotidium ;  W.  P.  Horton,  Alpines; 
King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  herbaceous ;  A.  M. 
Wilson,  Tulips;  W.  Bull,  Orchids,  foliage 
plants;  H.  Crane,  Violas;  Misses  Hop¬ 
kins,  Alpines,  etc.  ;  Lillev,  F.,  bulbous 
plants ;  G.  Prince,  Roses ;  Watkins  and 
Simpson,  vegetables;  R.  H.  Bath,  Tulips 
and  Carnations ;  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Bego¬ 
nias ;  Harwood,  A.  J.,  Asparagus;  Jan- 
noch,  Lilacs,  etc.  ;  Ladhams,  B.,  herba- 
ceous ;  Page,  W.  H.,  Carnations;  Bell 
and  Sheldon,  Carnations. 
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An  INDUSTRY 
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Pure  Soap  was  the  foundation  of  Port  Sunlight.  Every  advance  that  has 
there  been  made  bears  witness  to  the  purity  and  efficiency  of 


It  always  was — 
It  always  will  be 


PURE, 


lEYER  BROTHERS,  LIMITED,  BORX  SUNLIGHT,  ENGLAND. 

The  name  LEVER  on  Soap  is  a  guarantee  of  purity  and  excellence. 
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Garden  Tools. 


BY  AN  EXPERT. 


“  Call  a  Spade  a  Spade.” 

The  use  and  object  of  a  spade  seems  so 
obvious  to  all  that  it  has  become  a  com¬ 
mon  saying,  when  desirous  of  making  a 
plain  unvarnished  statement,  to  call  “a 
spade  a  spade.”  But  mere  are  many 
varieties  of  spades,  arm  curiously  enough 
weights  and  shapes  differ  even  in  the 
“next  county.”  Formerly  spades  were 
all  made  locally,  and  the  country  smiths 
fashioned  the  tools  to  suit  the  land  and 
climatic  conditions.  In  heavy  clay  land 
a  stout  spade  with  a  strong  plate,  upon 
which  the  labourer  could  use  his  foot, 
was  needed.  But  in  light,  sandy  soil  a 
light  tool  was  required.  In  Cheshire  and 
some  other  counties,  the  socket  or  straps 
of  the  spade  are  cranked,  and  the  horti¬ 
culturist  or  farm  labourer  asks  his  trades¬ 
man  for  plenty  of  “come”  in  the  tool. 
There  are  cast-steel  faced  spades  and 
solid  steel,  and  some  are  ground  and  po¬ 
lished  bright.  Then  again,  there  are 
border  spades,  quite  narrow,  almost  like 
the  Dorset  spades  in  size ;  for  the  men 
of  the  south  use  much  lighter  tools  than 
those  in  the  north.  Now,  all  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  fully  understood  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  makers,  such  firms  having  the  pat¬ 
terns  suitable  for  all  soils.  When  order¬ 
ing  a  spade  from  advertisers  in  this  jour¬ 
nal,  or  buying  from  a  local  ironmonger 
or  tool  dealer,  it  is  well  to  give  full 
particulars  and  the  kind  of  handle  (eye 
or  crutch!  preferred  so  as  to  prevent  dis¬ 
appointment. 


Implements  for  the  Lawn. 

The  humble  grass  plot  of  the  suburban 
villa  requires  almost  the  same  imple¬ 
ments  and  tools  to  keep  it  in  order  as  the 
well-kept  sward  before  a  nobleman’s  man¬ 
sion.  It  is  true  the  machines  employed 
may  be  less  costly,  but  if  smaller  in  size 
and  of  cheaper  make,  their  purposes  must 
be  the  same.  The  garden  roller  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  by  its  use  the  turf  is  kept  level 
and  the  grass  even.  A  well-rolled  lawn 
denotes  the  care  of  its  owner,  just  as  a 
well-rolled  pathway  gives  tone  to  the 
house  by  which  it  is  approached.  There 
are  single  and  double  cylinder  rollers, 
and  most  of  the  modern  makes  have 
rounded  edges  and  well-balanced  handles, 
the  former  preventing  injury  to  edging 
tiles  or  trees,  and  the  latter  causing  the 
handle  to  swing  in  position  and  not  lie 
awkwardly  on  the  ground.  Water-ballast 
rollers  are  favoured  in  some  districts,  and 
when  filled  with  water  their  weight  is  of 
course  materially  increased,  and  the  effect 
they  produce  much  greater.  When  form¬ 
ing  a  new  lawn,  what  is  called  a  turf 
beater  is  useful ;  but  after  it  has  been  laid 
down,  the  roller  must  be  constantly  ap¬ 
plied.  The  old-fashioned  scythe  is  not 
often  seen  now,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
gardener  who  went  from  house  to  house 
“cutting  the  grass,”  making  a  merry 
sound  with  the  stone  upon  which  he  shar¬ 
pened  it,  has  gone,  too.  Lawn,  mowers 
are  so  cheap  now  that  everyone  can  afford 
to  buy  one  ;  for  a  guinea  will  procure  a 
really  handy  machine.  Such  makers  as 
Ransome's,  Green’s,  and  others  have  de¬ 
vised  mowers  suitable  for  small  or  large 
lawns,  and  also  for  hilly  slopes.  Some 
of  these  machines  have  their  knives  set 
close  to  the  cylinder;  others  are  built  on 
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'he  American  principle,  and  the  blades 
are  set  farther  apart,  and  are  intended  to 
scatter  the  grass  on  the  newly-mown  lawn, 
although  grass  boxes  are  nearly  always 
provided  with  the  machines.  In  showery 
weather,  when  the  grass  grows  quickly, 
lawns  should  be  cut  often,  many  experts 
say  once  a  week.  Some  lawns  are  prolific 
in  weeds,  and  these  should  be  promptly 
extracted.  There  are  some  excellent  pa¬ 
tent  weed  extractors  on  the  market,  as 
well  as  improved  Daisy  grubbers,  useful 
tools  to  fetch  out  the  weeds.  The  turf¬ 
cutting  machines  and  edge  trimmers  now 
being  sold  help  both  professional  and 
amateur  to  keep  the  lawn  in  order.  It  is 
during  the  month  of  June  that  special 
care  should  be  given  to  the  lawn  so  that 
it  may  be  kept  green  during  the  summer 
months. 


Gardeners’  Company. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Gardeners’ 
Company  on  May  iqth  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  said  the  company  was  founded 
in  1345  to  exercise  control  over  the  fruit 
gardens  of  the  City  of  London.  There 
were  not  many  gardens  in  the  City  now, 
but  in  those  early  days  they  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  some  thousands  of  people,  and 
the  Gardeners’  Company,  at  one  period  in 
its  history,  had  500  members.  As  time 
went  on,  the  walls  of  the  City  disappeared, 
and  Greater  London  began  to  assume 
shape.  The  City  companies  were  no 
longer  able  to  hold  their  own  by  creating 
within  the  One  Square  Mile  a  monopoly 
of  trade,  and  consequently  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them  had  lost  touch  with  the 
trades  whose  name  they  bore.  That  was 
not  the  case,  however,  with  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Company,  which  had  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress,  especially  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  was  doing  a  good  and 
active  work  in  the  interests  of  gardening 
and  gardeners.  It  was  interesting  to  know 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  present  to  himself  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
a  gift  of  fruit  and  vegetables  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House,  and  this  year,  at  any  rate,  he 
should  expect  tQ  find  in  consequence  a 
reduction  in_  the  household  expenditure. 
(Laughter.!  Sir  Thomas  Dewar,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  said  that  at  the  present  time  the 
company  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
foster  and  further  the  interests  of  gar¬ 
dening, 


British  Gardeners’  Association. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hartless,  secretary  of  the 
London  branch  of  the  B.G.A.,  writes  us 
to  state  that  the  members  will  meet  at 
Portland  Road  Station  at  3  p.m.  on  Satur¬ 
day,  June  13th,  when  Mr.  Hawes  will 
conduct  the  -party  to  Regent's  Park  and 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Gardening 
friends,  whether  members  of  the  B.G.A. 
or.  not,  are  invited  to  join  the  party. 


Curious  Behaviour  of  a  Pear  Tree. 

A  tree  of  Pear  Calabasse  Grosse  in  the 
garden  of  John  Carvill,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S., 
83,  St.  John's  Road,  London,  S.E.,  and 
High  Street,  Eltham,  was  headed  down 
in  November,  1906,  and  grafted  in  March, 
1907.  During  the  course  of  the  summer 
a  small  shoot  upon  the  main  trunk  gave 
rise  to  a  cluster  of  blossoms,  followed 
by  nine  fruits  which  ripened  and  weighed 
b  lbs.  9  ozs.  The  peculiarity  about  this 
shoot  was  that  ir  arose  near  the  base  of 
the  trunk.  The  local  “Times”  said  that 
a  similar  instance  occurred  in  an  orchard 
belonging  to  Dr.  LTvedale,  a  collector  of 
rare  and  curious  exotics.  He  was  aisc 
the  raiser  of  the  well-known  stewing  Pear, 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  the  largest  known 
Pear.  He  lived  in  Eltham  in  1690  and 
later  on  removed  to  Enfield.  In  his  case 
it  was  an  Apple  tree  which  produced  a 
solitary  fruit  on  a  spur  so  short  that  it 
was  completely  hidden  by  the  fruit,  so 
that  the  Apple  appeared  to  spring  directly 
from  the  main  trunk. 

“  The  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants.” 

Since  the  ninth  edition  of  “  The  London 
Catalogue  of  Plants”  was  published  great 
strides  in  botany  have  been  made  and 
considerable  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  names  adopted  for  the  various  wild 
plants.  Besides  flowering  plants,  the 
catalogue  includes  the  Ferns,  Horse 
Tails,  Club  Mosses  and  a  few  allied  plants 
of  a  lower  order.  Taken  altogether,  these 
number  2,075  species,  but,  of  course, 
many  species  possess  numerous  varieties. 
Those  who  speak  of  Nasturtiums  when 
they  mean  Tropaeolums  may  do  so  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  catalogue  without  being 
mistaken  as  meaning  the  Water  Cress. 
For  many  years  that  has  been  known  as 
Nasturtium  officinale.  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  the  most  correct  botanical  name  is 
Radicula  Nasturtium-aquaticum. 

The  authors  of  this  catalogue  speak  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  made,  and  say 
that  since  the  rules  of  the  Vienna  Con¬ 
gress  have  been  taken  as  the  guide  they 
have  now  become  pretty  well  agreed  as  to 
the  correct  names  of  the  various  plants: 
but  they  admit  that  there  are  still  some 
concerning  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
definite. 

The  number  of  British  species  of  Roses 
has  now  been  raised  to  twenty-four  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  introductions.  Many  new 
names  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
names  of  some  of  the  old  varieties  have 
been  raised  to  the  ranks  of  species.  If 
anyone  requires  a  hobby  that  will  afford 
him  some  labour  and  time  in  getting  at 
the  depth  or  limits  of  the  various  forms, 
he  would  find  that  in  British  wild  Roses. 
The  same  would  apply,  of  course,  to  seve¬ 
ral  others  of  the  more  difficult  groups. 
The  catalogue  may  be  obtained  from 
Messrs,  George  Bell  and  Sons,  6,  Portu¬ 
gal  Street,  London,  W,C,,  price  od.,  OF 
interleaved  and  in  limp  doth  is,  3d. 
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0  Arrange  Short  Stemmed  Flowers. 

In  order  to  arrange  short  stemmed 
iwers  successfully  take  a  shallow  bowl 
id  cover  with  a  piece  of  netting  or  part 
an  old  lace  curtain.  Tie  this  beneath 
e  dish  with  thread  ;  then  put  the  stems 
to  the  holes  of  the  netting  when  the 
>wl  is  half  filled  with  water.  This  shal- 
w  bowl  can  then  be  placed  inside  an- 
her  one  to  hide  die  netting  arrange- 
ent. 

- 4~f4 - 

toise’s  Ovm 

is  said  the  Rose  is  Love’s  own  flower, 

5  blush  so  bright,  its  thorns  so  many; 
id  winter  on  its  bloom  has  power, 
it  has  not  on  its  sweetness  any. 
ir  though  young  Love’s  ethereal  Rose 
ill  droop  on  Age’s  wintry  bosom, 
it  still  its  faded  leaves  disclose 
ie  fragrance  of  their  earliest  blossom. 

by  did  not  Love  the  Amaranth  choose, 
iat  bears  no  thorns,  and  cannot  perish? 
as !  no  sweets  Lo\7e’s  life  can  cherish. 

I  it  be  the  Rose  and  Amaranth  twined, 
id  Love,  their  mingled  powers  assum¬ 
ing, 

ball  round  his  brow  a  chaplet  bind 
:,r  ever  sweet,  for  ever  blooming. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock. 


The  Linum  Family. 

We  are  so  used  to  regarding  the  Linum 
as  merely  a  pretty  half-hardy  annual  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  beside  the  annual 
forms  of  L.  grandiflorum  and  the  familiar 
common  Flax,  L.  usitatissimum,  there 
are  many  desirable  perennial  forms  use¬ 
ful  for  various  positions  in  the  garden, 
and  more  than  merely  useful — graceful, 
slender,  and  charmingly  decorative. 
Take  for  instance  L.  perenne.  It  begins 
to  flower  in  early  June,  and  it  will  flower 
throughout  until  the  frosts  come.  It  has 
a  daintiness  even  among  many  beautiful 
plants,  and  its  sky  blue  single  flowers  are 
borne  in  great  profusion.  There  is  also 
a  white  variety,  but  to  my  thinking  it  is 
a  little  less  pleasing  than  the  blue.  A 
fine  variety  is  L.  narbonense  in  warm, 
well-drained  soils,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
hardy,  but  well  worth  experimenting  with, 
for  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  fine  vivid 
blue.  We  must  regard  the  perennial 
Linums  as  indispensable  plants  in  the 
rock  garden,  seeing  that  they  flower  the 
summer  through.  We  want  a  fine  propor¬ 
tion  of  summer-flowering  subjects  here, 
more,  in  fact,  than  of  spring-flowering 
plants,  because  the  majority  of  the  spring 
subjects  make  great  masses,  such  as  the 
Aubrietias  and  the  Arabises,  but  where  we 
use  the  term  “mass”  for  these,  to  the 
summer-blooming  plants,  we  often  have 
to  substitute  the  term  clump,  or  patch. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  we 
may  make  the  rough  and  ready  deduction 
that  to  get  anything  like  a  well  furnished 
effect  through  the  summer  months  we 
must  have,  a  large  proportion  of  our 
plants  among  those  that  bloom  from 
June  onwards.  L.  flavum  is  far  too  valu¬ 
able  to  be  omitted.  Here  we  have  yellow 
flowers  and  an  excellent  habit  of  growth, 
with  a  really  fine  effect  for  summer  dis¬ 
play  when  planted  in  groups  of  three. 

A  New  Zealand  Linum. 

We  have  not  a  great  number  of  plants 
hailing  from  New  Zealand,  but  among 
them  is  the  pretty  little  L.  monogynum, 
with  its  large  white  flowers — an  excellent 
companion  plant  for  the  blue  and  yellow 
varieties.  I  need  not,  however,  make  any¬ 
thing  like  a  complete  list  of  the  different 
varieties  suitable  for  our  English  gar¬ 
dens  ;  there  are  a  goodly  number,  and 
many  of  them  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
For  the  most  part  the  plants  enjoy  a  light, 
rich  soil  and  a  warm  position.  They  are 
cultivated  easily  from  seed,  and  from  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  roots,  and  I  have  often  rooted 
cuttings  of  such  varieties  as  L.  perenne. 

Convolvulus  mauritanicus. 

It  is  often  well  worth  while  to  make  the 
attempt  to  grow  plants  that  are  not  ac¬ 
counted  altogether  hardy.  Thus,  I  was 
assured  that  Convolvulus  mauritanicus 
was  not  hardy  enough  to  brave  severe 
winters  in  East  Anglia.  It  is  four  years 
ago,  now,  since  I  raised  some  from  seed 
’  and  planted  them  on  the  rock  garden  ;  a 
plant  or  two  may  have  died  out,  but  there 


is  still  a  good  group — and  one  can  alway., 
take  a  few  cuttings  to  winter  in  a  frame 
or  cold  house  in  case  the  worst  befalls.  In 
fact  this  particular  plant  makes  a  charm¬ 
ing  pot  subject  of  a  rather  uncommon 
shade  of  colour — a  soft  yet  delightfully 
clear-looking  Lavender  blue. 

The  Care  of  the  Violets. 

We  can  never  let  the  Violets  go  their 
own  way  for  long  without  regretting  it, 
and  during  the  summer  considerable  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  them  where  the 
best  results  are  desired.  Rooted  runners 
that  were  struck,  say,  by  the  end  of  April, 
will  need  keeping  to  the  original  crown 
just  as  old  plants  do ;  the  great  secret  of 
profuse  flowering  is  to  keep  off  runners, 
to  give  ample  watering  when  necessary, 
and,  in  the  case  of  those  grown  in  frames, 
to  get  the  frames  filled  in  September.  At 
the  present  time  I  know  a  keen  gardener 
who  can  get  no  profusion  of  flowers  at  all, 
out  of  doors,  from  that  beautiful  variety 
Princess  of  Wales,  but  with  the  above 
treatment,  even  if  they  be  grown  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  open,  quite  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  should  be  achieved.  I  find  that 
double  varieties  for  the  most  part  produce 
much  better  blooms  when  given  frame 
culture,  and  for  early  and  winter-flower¬ 
ing  that  good  old  variety  Parme  de  Tou¬ 
louse  is'  quite  as  good,  if  no't  better,  than 
many  newer  varieties.  Those  who  find 
the  greater  pleasure  and  interest  in  grow¬ 
ing  later  sorts  skould  secure  among  the 
doubles  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  and  Lady  Hume 
Campbell,  the  colour  of  each  being  quite 
distinct.  It  is  a  great  benefit  to  Violet 
plants  to  have  the  ground  between  the 
plants  stirred  frequently. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

Adonis  davurica. 


The  winter  Aconite,  Eranthis  hyemalis, 
is  the  first  yellow  flower  of  spring,  and  its 
pretty  blossoms  will  be  already  over  by 
-the  time  this  note  is  in  print. 

Until  recently  the  Eranthis  had  no 
competitor,  but  the  species  of  Adonis, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  note,  now 
vies  with  it  for  the  distinction.  Most 
gardeners  are  acquainted  with  the  species 
A.  vernalis,  which  blooms  about  the  end 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  authors  of  the  Kew  Index  de¬ 
clare  the  Japanese  A.  davurica  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  “Vernal  Flower  of 
Adonis,”  there  is,  besides  the  striking  dif¬ 
ference  in  period  of  flowering,  a  sufficient 
distinction  between  the  two  plants  to  war¬ 
rant  the  two  names.  The  flowers  of  the 
last  named  species  are  quite  single,  and 
resemble  giant  Buttercups,  while  the  for¬ 
mer  has  rather  larger  blooms,  coir-’-r-sed 
of  12  to  16  narrow,  golden-yellow7  seg¬ 
ments — about  half  as  many  more  than  A. 
vernalis  possesses.  Also  the  finely 
divided  fennel-like  foliage  is  more  loose 
and  spreading  than  in  the  case  of  A.  ver¬ 
nalis.  Erica. 
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wishes  to  extend  his  collection  should 
watch  the  pages  of  this  journal,  where  the 
names  of  such  plants  frequently  appear. 

W.  Glover. 

- f+4 - 
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The  Cineraria 


For  Amateurs. 


There  is  nothing  so  interesting  as  a 
pretty  and  well-arranged  rockery,  and 
there  is  no  phase  of  gardening  so  fascinat¬ 
ing  as  the  cultivation  of  alpine  or  rock 
plants.  These  plants  possess  a  charm 
quite  different  from  that  of  other  plants, 
their  delicate  beauty  and  neat,  graceful 
habit  being  very  attractive. 

In  constructing  a  rockery,  we  must  copy 
nature,  that  is,  the  rocks  should  be  placed 
so  as  to  appear  as  natural  as  possible. 
The  kind  of  rock  most  suitable  for  this 
purpose  has  been  mentioned  in  numerous 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  “  G.W.” 
from  time  to  time,  but  where  possible,  the 
stone  common  to  the  district  should  be 
used,  as  this  will  be  less  expensive. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  alpine  or  rock  plants  is  a  good 
sandy  loam.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  that  good  drainage  is  most  es¬ 
sential.  The  beauty  of  the  rockery,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  kind  of  plants  put 
into  it.  I  mention  this  because  there  are 
many  plants  that  would  be  worse  than 
weeds  if  planted  in  a  rockery,  and  would 
only  spoil  the  effect  of  what  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  would  otherwise  have  made  a 
most  delightful  picture. 

A  very  pretty  and  novel  idea  is  to  plant 
the  rockery  so  that  it  reflects  the  glories 
of  an  autumn  sunset,  and  if  we  can  catch 
those  tints  and  reproduce  them  in  our 
rockeries,  we  shall  have  accomplished  a 
grand  work,  for  what  is  there  more  beauti¬ 
ful  in  all  nature's  handiwork  than  the  set¬ 
ting.  sun?  There  are  many  plants  that 
lend  themselves  well  to  this  scheme, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Geum  Heldreichi, 
Whose  large,  fiery  orange  flowers  remind 
one  of  sunset ;  G.  Heldreichi  superba, 
orange ;  G.  coccineum,  scarlet ;  G.  mon- 
tanum,  golden  yellow;  G.  miniatum, 
orange  ;  Pulmonaria  rubra,  salmon  pink  ; 
Cytisus  Butterfly,  crimson  and  gold ; 
Helianthemum  coccineum ;  H.  Fireball, 
orange ;  H.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Earle,  crimson, 
double ;  Arabis  Billardieri  rosea,  rosy 
pink;  Heuchera  sanguinea ;  H.  brizoides 
Flambeau;  .Dianthus  alpinus,  rosy  pink; 
D.  deltoides  rosea,  rosy  pink ;  D.  super¬ 
bus,  pink;  Lychnis  Haageana,  scarlet; 
Lychnis  alpina,  pink ;  Phyteuma  Mic- 
helli,  rosy  pink ;  Aubrietia  Moerheimii, 
rose;  A.  Leichtlini,  rosy  crimson;  A.  Fire 
King,  deep  crimson ;  Potentilla  aurea, 
'golden  yellow;  and  P.  Tormentilla, 
orange,  are  all  most  charming  plants 
and  easily  cultivated.  Should  a  portion 
of  the  rockery  be  shaded,  such  delightful 
plants  as  the  mossy  Saxifragas  could  be 
planted,  such  as  S.  muscoides  Rhei,  S. 
muscoides  atropurpurea,  S.  media,  S. 
Guildford  seedling,  S.  ajugifolia,  and  S. 
oppositifolia.  Myosotis  alpestris  escapa, 
M.  alpestris,  M.  Stabiana,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  G. verna,  Omphaloides  verna,  O. 
verna  alba  are  all  good  subjects  that  will 
thrive  and  bloom  profusely  with  very  little 
sun. 

There  are  numerous  other  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  this  sunset  colour 
scheme  to  suit  any  size  of  rockery,  the 
names  of  which  will  readily  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  initiated.  The  amateur  who 


Yellow  Hybrid  Paeonies. 

“La  Tribune  Horticole  ”  says  that  M. 
L.  Henri,  when  head  gardener  at  the 
museum,  tried  the  hybridisation  of  the 
yellow  Paeony  (Paeonia  lutea)  with  the 
Tree  Paeony,  and  last  year  the  same  jour¬ 
nal  notes  his  success  with  the  yellow 
Paeony  Mme.  Louis  Henri.  Another  of 
his  experiments  gives  a  result  absolutely 
marvellous.  It  is  the  product  of  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  P.  lutea  with  the  Tree  Paeony 
Ville  de  St.  Denis.  It  is  flowering  splen¬ 
didly  and  very  abundantly,  the  fkwers 
being  very  double.  They  are  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  tint  of  clear  yellow,  not  quite  so  dark 
as  P.  lutea,  edged  and  shaded  with  car¬ 
mine-purple.  This  hybrid  is  quite  woody 
and  derives  its  habit  of  growth  from  the 
pollen  parent,  which  differs  decidedly 
from  that  of  P.  lutea.  It  is  entirely  a 
new  colour  in  the  genus  Paeonia,  and  the 
editor  of  the  above  paper  believes  it  has 
a  great  future. 


-  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Competitors  most 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way, I  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date* of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
aie  too  long,  an  1  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  D.  G.  Mclver  ”  for  |the  article  on 
“  The  Rockery,”  page  408. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  D.  S.,”  for  the  article  on 
“Mignonette  Tree”;  and  another  to  “H. 
Arnold.”  for  the  article  on  “  The  Case  for  the 
Oat,”  page  417. 


The  above  named  free-flowering  greei 
house  plant  is,  as  a  rule,  a  favourite  c 
every  flower  lover.. 

Coming  into  bloom  when  the  flowerin' 
season  of  the  bulbs  in  the  greenhouse 
on  the  wane,  makes  it  one  of  the  mo. 
serviceable  plants  grown.  It  is  easil 
raised  from  seed.  By  sowing  the  seed  i 
the  last  week  in  May,  the  resultant  plan 
will  flower  about  the  end  of  the  followin 
March. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  boxes,  usir 
a  light,  sandy  soil,  and  stood  in  a  shac 
part  of  the  greenhouse  or  cold  fram 
Quickly  germinating,  by  the  middle  c 
July  the  plants  will  have  from  two  i 
three  leaves.  Prick  these  out  into  box; 
three  inches  apart  each  way,  in  loam,  le; 
mould,  and  gritty  sand,  one  part  of  eacl 
taking  care  not  to  cover  the  hearts  of  tl 
plants,  which  is  an  injurious  practic 
Return  the  plants  again  to  the  cold  fram 
and  by  the  middle  of  September  the 
will  be  ready  for  a  shift.  Pot  them  m 
derately  firm  into  3  or  4-inch  pots,  a 
cording  to  size  of  individual  plant,  usir 
a  heavier  compost  this  time,  namel 
loam,  2  parts;  rotted  manure,  1  part;  ar 
gritty  sand,  -j^part.  By  using  three  par 
of  loam  instead  of  two,  the  above  compo 
will  do  for  the  final  potting.  This  wi 
be  about  the  middle  of  December,  b 
should  the  flower-spikes  appear  pr 
viously,  repot  at  once  into  6-inch  pots. 

Their  culture  is  of  the  simplest.  R 
member  that  the  Cineraria  is  a  moistur 
loving  plant,  anything  approaching  dr 
ness  at  the  root  or  in  the  air  being  deti 
mental  to  its  healthy  growth.  Seed  c; 
be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  and  grown  a 
the  summer  in  the  same  position,  shadii 
only  from  the  hot  mid-day  sun,  givit 
plenty  of  air  at  all  stages  of  their  growt 
keeping  them  in  a  position  free  fro 
draughts,  supplying  them  regularly  wi 
water,  keeping  them  growing  steadij 
without  any  check  from  want  of  potting 
nourishment,  and  keeping  the  bed 
ashes  on  which  they  are  standing  contin 
ally  damp.  As  autumn  advances  with  cj 
casional  frosts,,  shift  them  into  the  gree 
house  or  heated  frame ;  and  while  a  hi; 
temperature  is  not  essential,  take  ca 
the  thermometer  does  not  reach  freezir 
point.  The  Calceolaria  withstands  a  lit! 
frost,  the  Cineraria  none! 

Gross  feeders,  when  the  flower  spik 
appear,  Cinerarias  should  be  watered  on 
a  week  with  some  approved  fertiliser,  L 
ing  careful  that  it  does  not  touch  t1 
leaves.  This  will  strengthen  the  pla 
and  the  flowers  will  be  increased  in  qua 
tity  and  quality.  When  flowering,  a  tei 
perature  of  40  degs.  at  night,  with  a  ri1 
of  from  5  degs.  to  10  degs.  during  the  dr, 
suits  them  nicely. 

Fumigate  when  greenfly  appears,  a:! 
only  when  the  leaves  are  free  from  mo- 
ture  and  the  air  of  the  structure  dry. — E 
amine  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  at  if 
tervals  -  for  maggots,  picking  them  0: 
with  a  pin  or  crushing  them  betwmen  fi- 
ger  and  thumb. 

S.  H., 

Stirling. 
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tyhododendrons  at  Hegent’s  Park. 


Last  week  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  gardens 
f  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  London, 
ith  the  object  of  inspecting  the  grand 
xhibition  of  Rhododendrons  made  solely 
y  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
he  American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 
une  is  said  to  be  the  month  of  Roses, 
ut  that  is  chiefly  due  to  the  poets.  June 
the  month  for  Rhododendrons  in  most 
arts  of  this  island.  In  some  parts  of  the 
auntry  certain  varieties  of  Rhododen- 
rons  may  be  seen  in  bloom  at  practically 
ny  period  of  the  year,  but  most  of  those 
ery  early  or  very  late  varieties  owe  their 
xistence  to  the  Himalayan  types,  which 
re  hardy  only  in  the  more  favoured  parts 
f  Britain.  The  chief  floral  display  in 
une  is  produced  by  R.  ponticum  from 
.sia  Minor  and  R.  catawbiense  from  the 
igh  mountains  of  the  United  States,  Tun¬ 
ing  from  Virginia  to  Georgia.  Since 
le  introduction  of  the  last  named  species 
le  two  have  been  extensively  hybridised 
ir  many  years  past,  and  a  large  series 
f  very  beautiful  varieties  is  the  result, 
'hese  bloom  regularly  in  June,  being 
imewhat  later  this  year,  but,  neverthe- 
iss,  they  constitute  the  glory  of  the  gar- 
en  during  June. 

The  grand  display  in  Regent’s  Park 
ontains  over  two  thousand  plants,  rang- 
lg  from  2  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  and  in- 
lude  something  like  two  hundred  varie- 
es.  A  large  proportion  of  these  -were 
ug  out  of  the  ground  and  replanted  at 
.egent’s  Park,  while  one  or  two  beds  are 
lied  with  pot  plants.  It  is  reckoned 
rat  about  fifty  thousand  blooms  are  open 
t  one  time.  As  the  earlier  ones  go  over 
lev  will  be  replaced  more  or  less  by 
thers,  particularly  those  in  pots.  -Those 
ho  are  fond  of  Rhododendrons  could 
ot  do  better  than  visit  the  gardens,  where 
ley  will  have  the  opportunity  of  com¬ 
aring  this  immense  number  of  varieties, 
11  got  together  in  one  large  marquee. 
To  matter  what  the  weather  may  be,  it 
ill  be  possible  to  inspect  the  Rhododen- 
rons  under  cover. 

We  passed  round  the  various  beds  and 
orders  of  this  huge  marquee,  and  made 
totes  of  the  best  varieties,  including  as 
reat  a  variation  as  possible  in  the  mat- 
:r  of  colour  and  size  of  bloom.  Amongst 
le  newer  varieties  very  chaste  and  hand- 
ime  were  the  large  flowers  of  Lady  Cle- 
tentina  Walsh.  The  flowers  may  be 
sescribed  as  soft  blush-pink,  nearly  white 
1  the  centre,  with  a  cluster  of  yellow 
lotches  on  the  upper  segments.  Our 
lustration  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
owers  of  this  handsome  variety.  A  very 
elicate  colour  is  that  named  Delicatissi- 
lum,  with  soft  white  flowers  delicately 
nted  with  pink.  Another  pleasing 
ariety  is  Concessum,  the  flowers  of  which 
re  distinctly  edged  with  bright  rose,  pas- 
ng  to  a  lighter  hue  in  the  centre.  Half 
re  charm  of  Everestianum  is  the .  wavy 
havacter  of  the  flowers,  giving  a  pleas- 
rg  effect  to  their  rosv  lilac  hue.  It  is 
p  free  that  the  bushes  get  completely 
overed  with  bloom. 

A  faint  pink  variety  named  Butleria- 
um  is  characterised  by  a  large  cluster 
f  orange  spots  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
ower.  This  feature  is  even  better  con- 


A  TOWN  EXHIBITION.  .  . 

trasted  both  as  to  the  light  and  dark  col¬ 
ours  in  Francis  B.  Hayes,  which  has  white 
flowers  tinted  with  blush  and  a  large 
three-lobed  crimson  blotch,  made  up  of 
black  spots  and  shading.  At  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  off  this  fine  flower  bears  no  incon¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  a  Pelargonium. 
Several  plants  of  this  were  dotted  about 
the  marquee,  but  one  large  specimen  in 
a  tub  was  quite  a  picture,  and  attracted 
the  eye  from  a  great  distance.  We  had  two 
trusses  of  this  photographed,  to  which 
readers  may  refer  and  get  some  idea  of 
the  outstanding  beauty  of  this  bold  and 
handsome  variety.  We  have  on  former 
occasions  been  taken  with  the  beauty  of 
Gomer  Waterer,  which  has  huge  flowers 
arranged  in  an  enormous  truss.  They 
are  white,  lightly  tinted  with  blush,  but 
at  a  short  distance  appear  almost  white. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  good  pure 
white  Rhododendrons,  but  several  of 
them  are  so  near  this  hue  that  they  can 
.  be  taken  for  white  varieties  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away.  One  of  these  is  named 
Queen,  the  flowers  being  blush-white. 
Amongst  the  blotched  varieties,  few  are 
more  handsome  than  Sappho,  which  has 
a  large  cluster  of  black  spots  on  the 


upper  side  of  the  beautiful  white  flower. 
This  might  readily  be  compared  with 
Francis  B.  Hayes,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cluster  of  black  spots  in  this  one  is 
rather  smaller  and  of  a  different  shape, 
while  the  white  ground  is  purer.  The 
trusses  are  of  considerable  depth,  and  a 
large  plant  of  this  in  full  bloom  is  a 
highly  conspicuous  object  for  the  garden 
or  pleasure  grounds.  Altogether  different 
in  its  way  are  the  delicate  pink  flowers 
of  Strategist.  Another  chaste  and  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  is  Lady  Hillingdon,  with 
pearly  white  flowers.  Equally  captiva¬ 
ting  are  the  clear  white  flowers  of  Mme. 
Carvalho,  which  have  a  cluster  of  green¬ 
ish  spots  on  the  upper  side  of  the  flower, 
these  serving  to  set  off  the  white  ground. 
Very  much  darker  is  Marchioness  of 
Lansdowne,  which  has  rose  coloured 
flowers  thickly  spotted  with  black,  form¬ 
ing  a  large  cluster.  The  predominant 
hue  of  Marquis  of  Waterford  is  bright 
pink,  but  this  gives  place  to  a  paler  hue 
in  the  centre.  Another  very  handsome 
variety  is  Minnie,  which  has  blush  white 
flowers  with  a  large  blotch  of  orange  spots 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  flowers.  These 
are  produced  in  a  long  conical  truss  and 
highly  effective. 

For  some  years  Mrs.  John  Clutton  has 
been  a  great  favourite  with  many  as  a 
white  variety,  and  though  attractive  both 
on  close  inspection  and  at  a  distance,  the 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  Gomer 
Waterer.  We  have  already  mentioned  a 
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Picotee  edged  variety  in  Concessum,  but 
Mrs.  John  Penn  is  much  more  marked  in 
this  respect,  the  dominant  colour,  forming 
a  broad  margin,  is  lake,  and  the  centre 
is  clear,  rosy  crimson.  The  two  colours 
are  quite  noticeable  at  some  distance 
away.  Those  who  object  to  long  names 
should  be  pleased  with  Mum,  and  the 
beautiful  white  flowers  marked  with  a 
lemon  blotch  are  very  noticeable  in  the 
collection.  They  are  produced  in  large 
trusses,  and  in  great  numbers.  Princess 
of  Wales  is  another  Picotee,  with  rose 
edges,  fading  to  a  pale  centre. 

As  far  as  size  is  concerned,  we  now 
come  to  the  queen  of  Rhododendrons 
amongst  the  light  coloured  varieties  in 
the  showy  and  very  effective  Pink  Pearl. 
These  flowers  vary  somewhat  according 
to  age,  being  darkest  when  they  first  ex¬ 
pand.  They  might  then  be  described  as 
pink,  afterwards  fading  to  a  beautiful 
flesh  colour.  The  variety  is  now  getting 
well  known  amongst  lovers  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons  for  the  huge  size  of  its  flowers. 
Those  who  attempt  it  should  give  it  a 
situation  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
winds  of  the  district,  so  that  the  flowers 
may  not  be  marred  when  in  their  full 
beauty.  The  white  flowers  of  Duchess  of 
Connaught  have  a  cluster  of  lemon  col¬ 
oured  spots  and  are  highly  attractive. 

While  the  lighter  coloured  varieties  are 
most  effective  and  catching  to  the  eye  at 
a  distance,  the  dark  ones  also  have  their 
uses,  and  make  a  striking  effect  by  con¬ 
trast.  In  broad  daylight,  of  course,  they 
are  highly  conspicuous,  though  they 
would  be  partly  lost  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  There  is  just  one  thing  want¬ 
ing  to  "make  these  Rhododendrons  pleas¬ 
ing  to  everybody — the  bulk  of  them  lack 
scent.  Nevertheless,  amongst  this  gay 
display  we  noted  a  pale  and  not  very  con¬ 
spicuous  variety  that  drew  our  attention 
to  it  on  account  of  its  fragrance.  This 
was  named  Rhododendron  fragrans,  and 
is  a  bush  of  moderate  height  with  pale 
lilac,  sweetly  scented  flowers. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  we  are 
still  of  opinion  that  most  people  will  go 
for  such  gloriously  attractive  varieties  as 
Frederick  Waterer,  which  has  beautiful 
conical  trusses  of  fiery  crimson  flowers 
set  in  the  midst  of  clusters  of  long  and 
handsome  leaves.  The  accompanying 
illustration  will  show  these  points.  An¬ 
other  equally  handsome  variety  was 
Charlie  Waterer,  with  scarlet  flowers  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  a  lighter  centre.  A  large 
bush  of  it  is  very  effective.  Cynthia  may 
be  described  as  rosy  crimson,  while  those 
of  Duchess  of  Bedford  are  crimson,  fading 
in  the  centre  and  produced  in  huge 
trusses.  The  deep  rose  flowers  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Ewart  Gladstone  faded  somewhat  in 
the  centre,  and  are  produced  in  huge 
trusses.  Altogether  darker  are  the  red 
flowers  of  Viscount  Powerscourt,  which 
are  spotted  with  black  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  flower.  The  rosy  crimson  flowers 
of  Mrs.  John  Waterer  are  produced  in 
trusses  of  great  ,  size,  and  are  effective  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bush.  Even 
darker  than  this,  but,  nevertheless,  very 
bright,  are  the  scarlet-crimson  flowers  of 
Michael  Waterer.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  close  and  bushy,  so  that  the  flowers 
have  a  fine  background. 

Double  flowers  amongst  hardy  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  are  very  rare,  hence  the  reason 
why  Fastuosum  flore  pleno  has  main¬ 
tained  its  position  in  the  garden  for  so 
many  years.  The  flowers  themselves  are 


of  a  pleasing  light  lilac  hue,  of  great 
size,  with  a  cluster  of  small  petals  in 
the  centre,  thus  making  them  appear 
more  or  less  double  even  at  some  distance 
away.  The  variety  flowers  freely  and  is 
quite  telling  in  a  collection.  The  flowers 
of  Helen  Waterer  are  white  in  the  centre, 
with  a  bright  scarlet  edge,  so  that  this 
makes  another  very  distinct  picotee  edged 
Rhododendron.  The  wavy  character  of 
the  flowers  of  John  Waterer  gives  a  bush 
of  it  a  striking  appearance.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  trusses,  quite  cover¬ 
ing  well-flowered  bushes,,  and  the  undu¬ 
lated  outline  of  the  flowers  recalls  what 
we  meet  with  amongst  fine  double  varie¬ 
ties  of  Hollyhock.  Amongst  so  many  we 
cannot  overlook  the  rosy  crimson  flowers 
of  Kate  Waterer,  which  have  a  yellow 
patch  on  the  upper  side  of  the  flowers  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  crimson. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
choicest  taken  at  random  amongst-  the 
immense  number  of  varieties  all  crowded 
into  this  area,  but  in  any  good  sized  or 
representative  collection  those  we  have 
named  would  only  constitute  a  very 
choice  and  selected  nucleus.  We  stated 
above  that  only  one  thing  was  necessary 
to  make  Rhododendrons  perfect,  but 
amongst  growers  themselves  there  is  a 
desire  for  yellow,  probably  also  blue.  If 
it  were  not  for  a  question  of  hardiness, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  yel¬ 
low,  orange,  and  other  shades  of  that 
class,  as  they  really  exist  amongst  hybrid 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  but  then  it 
would  be"  undesirable  to  make  hardy 
Rhododendrons  tender  even  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  yellow  varieties 


amongst  them.  Probably,  also,  yello 
shades  could  be  introduced  through  tl 
hardv  section  known  as  Azaleas,  but  ; 
the  difference  between  these  is  so  grea 
it  might  interfere  with  the  constitutio 
and  the  floriferous  character  which  a 
ready  exists  amongst  hardy  Rhododei 
drons. 

- +AA - 

RAISING  .  . 

Lobelia  fulgens 

From  Seed. 

Most  growers  of  this  beautiful  plan 
sooner  or  later,  lose  their  stock  if  the 
always  stick  to  the  old  plants.  Tl 
dreaded  “  rust”  at  the  roots  is  the  cause  < 
this,  and,  so  far,  there  seems  to  be  r 
specific  for  preventing  or  curing  this. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  and  keep 
healthy  stock  is  to  annually  raise  fres! 
.plants,  from  seeds.  Sow  any  time  durir 
June,  and  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  see  tl 
seedlings  appear,  as  this  seed  germinaf 
very  slowly.  As  soon  as  large  enough 
handle,  prick  off  into  boxes  of  fairly  got 
soil  and  keep  close  in  a  frame  until  gro1 
ing  freely.  Afterwards  admit  abundan1 
of.  air,  eventually  removing  the  sashes 
together.  In  the  south,  the  plants  m: 
be  lined  into  a  frame  at  the  end  of  Se, 
tember,  but  in  cold,  damp  localities,  it 
best  to  let  them  remain  in  the  boxe' 
which  should  be  wintered  in  a  cool  gree. 
house.  Although  these  Lobelias  delig, 
in  very  moist  soil  while  growing,  th 
must  not  be  kept  saturated  during  wintf 

C.  Blair. 
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MESSRS.  KELWAY  AND  SON’S 


For  many  years  past  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  have  been 
notable  for  a  number  of  specialities  in 
the  flower  line.  One  of  these  specialities 
is  the  Pyrethrum,  which  they  have  deve¬ 
loped  into  a  large  number  of  very  beauti¬ 
ful  varieties,  both  single  and  double. 
The  other  day  a  consignment  of  these  was 
sent  us,  showing  how  beautiful  and  effec¬ 
tive  flowers  may  be.  obtained  from  the 
open  border  in  June.  In  colour,  they 
range  from  pure  white  to  the  brightest 
red  or  crimson. 

Single  Varieties. 

Commencing  with  the  lightest  colours 
of  the  single  varieties,  first  we  were  much 
taken  with  Snow  White,  which  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  flower  just  over  3  in.  in  diameter,  re¬ 
sembling  a  gigantic  Marguerite.  Aunt 
Nancy  might  be  described  as  an  Anemone- 
Pyrethrum,  as  it  has  a  crown  of  very 
short  white  petals  in  the  centre,  nearly 
covering  up  the  yellow  disc.  Those  who 
dislike  the  yellow  disc  would  probably  be 
pleased  with  this  flower.  Several  pink 
varieties  were  sent  us,  including  the  pale 
Lord  Strathcona.  Roseen  has  flowers  a 
shade  darker  than  the  previous,  although 
not  so  large.  The  finest  flower  amongst 
this  lot,  however,  was  Goring  Thomas,  a 
large  rosy  pink,  flower  with  numerous 
rays. 

Three  beautiful  Rose  varieties  were  De¬ 
coration,  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Stewart  Clark. 
The  latter  was  a  bold  and  handsome 


Grand  Single  and  Doable  Varieties. 

flower  quite  eclipsing  the  other  two  for 
size,  and  was  also  as  dark  as  any.  Good 
Hope  and  Uncle  Jim  were  of  the  darkest 
shade  of  rose-purple,  more  or  less  shaded 
with  crimson.  Amongst  the.  darkest  were 
Langport  Scarlet  and  General  French. 
Amongst  crimsons,  these  we  should  think 
could  scarcely  be  beaten.  In  good  light, 
General  French  has  quite  a  fiery  glow, 
but  possibly  Langport  Scarlet  would  tell 
better  in  artificial  light. 

Double  Pyrethrums. 

Several  of  the  double  varieties  were 
notable  for  the  development  of  the  central 
florets  in  quilled  form.  The  prettiest, 
perhaps,  of  this  class  was  one  named  Vir¬ 
go,  which  was  extremely  neat  in  form, 
though  not  very  large.  By  comparison 
with  this,  Mdlle.  Van  Houtte  was  a  giant, 
but  though  describable  as  a  white,  it  is 
inclined  to  be  blush  upon  close  inspec¬ 
tion.  Distinctly  quilled  in  the  centre  was 
the  pure  white  variety  named  Queen 
Alexandra,  a  flower  which  we  think  would 
take  the  fancy  of  many  for  cut  flower 
work.  Souce  was  another  double  white 
of  large  size,  though  we  like  those  pre¬ 
viously  named  better.  Passing  from  the 
white  to  the  coloured  varieties,  a  very 
pleasing  and  chaste  blush-coloured  flower 
was  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Equally  beautiful  in 
its  way,  but  differing  in  colour,  was  Lady 
Kildare,  with  the  softest  salmon-blush 
flowers. 


The  double  rose-coloured  varieties 
differed  remarkably  in  size,  the  smallest 
sent  being  named  Magician,  which  is 
quite  a  globular  flower,  tinted  with  lemon 
in  the  centre.  Millie  Fowler  was  silvery 
rose.  The  bloom  of  Regulus  was  three 
times  as  large  as  the  two  previous  ones, 
and  beautifully  fimbriated  at  the  end  of 
the  florets.  The  smallest  of  the  darker 
coloured  flowers  was  that  named  Capt. 
Nares,  with  crimson  rays  and  somewhat 
lighter  central  florets.  Lord  Rosebery 
was  a  much  larger  flower,  showing  a  sil¬ 
very  reflection  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
The  largest  of  these  crimson  varieties  was 
Seduction,  with  massive  crimson  flowers 
tinted  with  lemon  in  the  centre,  at  least 
in  the  early  stages. 

These  flowers  are  amongst  the  brightest 
in  the  June  garden,  and  those  who  would 
attempt  their  cultivation  should  get  plants 
in  March  and  plant  them  out  in  well  pre¬ 
pared  beds  or  borders.  They  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  of  course,  in  the  autumn,  but 
when  procured  at  that  time  they  should 
be  wintered  in  cold  frames  if  the  plants 
are  small,  so  as  to  keep  them  safe  from 
slugs  during  winter.  As  they  are  gross 
feeders  and  well  repay  liberal  treatment, 
the  ground  should  be  deeply  dug  or 
trenched  and  manured  during  the  winter 
in  preparation  for  their  reception  in 
spring.  After  being  planted  about  18  in. 
to  2  ft.  apart  each  way,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plants,  they  require  little  fur¬ 
ther  attention,  beyond  keeping  them 
clean.  If  the  ground  is  shallow,  of  course 
water  would  be  highly  advantageous. 
After  they  go  out  of  bloom,  the  flower 
stems  should  be  cut  down  to  the  base,  and 
if  we  have  a  warm,  moist  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  another  set  of  blooms  is  fre¬ 
quently  obtainable  from  the  same  plants. 


Rhododendron  Frederick  Waterer.  (See  p.  426.) 
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Sditopiol. 

Sweet  Teas  from  Quoem 

Sweet  Peas  have  been  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  early  flower  shows,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  the  Temple  Show,  but  those 
had  all  been  brought  forward  under  glass. 
A  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Crosthwaite  Rad- 
cliffe,  Clonskeagh,  Quorn,  Loughbor¬ 
ough,  sends  us  a  bouquet  of  Sweet  Peas 
reared  entirely  in  the  open.  He  writes  as 
follows : — - 

“As  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
paper,  I  should  be  interested  to  know  if 
many  of  your  readers  have  earlier  speci¬ 
mens  of  Sweet  Peas  than  the  enclosed. 
They  were  sown  in  the  open  on  a  south 
border  on  September  18th,  1907,  put  in 
with  well  rotted  manure  and  bone  meal. 
The  varieties  sent  you  are  King  Edward 
VII.,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Mrs.  (?.  Higgin- 
son,  Agnes  Johnson,  Dorothy  Eckford, 
Miss  Willmott,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wright. 
We  are  by  no  means  over  warm  in  this 
locality.  I  think  they  are  fairly  early. 
They  commenced  to  bloom  about  8th 
June.” 

The  flowers  sent  were  of  large  size,  on 
stems  6  to  9  in.  long,  and  beautifully  col¬ 
oured,  but  unfortunately  they  had  been 
packed  in  a  box  used  for  some  other 
scented  article,  so  that  we  could  not  judge 
of  the  scent  of  the  bouquet  sent.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  we  can  secure 
Sweet  Peas  in  the  open  if  sown  early  in 
March,  provided,  of  course,  the  season  is 
an  early  one.  As  a  rule,  however,  June 
is  far  spent  before  they  come  into  bloom. 
We  think  it  fairly  early  for  the  Midlands 
in  a  season  that  has  been  characterised 
by  a  low  temperature  during  most  of  the 
time  since  last  Christmas  and  by  sundry 
snow  and  thunderstorms  since  then.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  learn  if  any  other 
correspondent  has  succeeded  in  blooming 
Sweet  Peas  earlier  or  even  as  early  by 
growing  them  entirely  in  the  open  air  this 
year. 


The  most  satisfactory  method  of  pro¬ 
pagating  and  increasing  Carnations  is  by 
layering,  and  the  sooner  this  operation  is 
performed  after  the  plants  have  ceased 
flowering,  usually  towards  the  end  of 
July,  the  stronger  will  the  resulting 
plants  become  before  the  arrival  of  un¬ 
favourable  weather.  Only  strong  healthy 
shoots  that  have  not  borne  flowers  should 
be  selected  for  layering  purposes,  and 
several  of  the  lower  leaves  should  be 
stripped  off  the  stems  as  shown  in  Fig.  2 
herewith. 

Prepare  a  number  of  layering  pegs  simi¬ 
lar  to  Fig.  1,  stir  the  surface  soil  about 
the  plants,  and  mix  up  some  light  sandy 
soil  in  which  to  layer  the  shoots,  compost 
consisting  of  two  parts  light  loam,  one 
part  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  sand  being 
suitable.  Place  some  soil  round  the 
plants,  and  take  the  growth  to  be  layered 
in  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  sharp  thin- 
bladed  knife,  make  an  upward  cut  in  the 
underside,  halfway  through  the  stem, 
commencing  halfway  between  two  joints 
and  finishing  midway  between  the  next,  so 
that  one  joint  is  cut  through  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Gently  bend  the  shoot  inwards 
to  open  the  cut,  and  peg  it  firmly  into  the 
soil,  placing  more  soil  on  top  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  and  making  the  whole  quite 
firm. 

After  the  whole  of  the  selected  growths 
have  been  layered,  give  a  gentle  watering 
from  a  can  fitted  with  a  fine  rose,  and 
afterwards  see  that  the.  plants  and  layers 
do  not  want  for  water,  and  in  six  or  eight 
weeks,  roots  should  have  been  emitted  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Occasion¬ 


ally  shoots  that  are  being  layered  get  ac¬ 
cidentally  broken,  and  in  such  cases  the 
best  plan  is  to  make  the  growths  into  cut¬ 
tings  similar  to  Fig.  4,  and  insert  them 
round  the  edge  of  a  pot  and  root  in  gentle 
bottom  heat. 

When  the  layers  are  well  rooted  they 
should  be  severed  from  the  parent  plant 
at  the  point  indicated  by  the  cross-line  in 
Fig.  5,  and  after  being  left  for  a  few 
days,  should  be  lifted  with  a  ball  of  soil 
attached  to  the  roots,  and  be  potted  into 
small  pots  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  be 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame  or,  if  in  a  favour¬ 
able  locality,  the  young  plants  may  be 
planted  in  a  bed  in  open  ground.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Carnations 
are  quite  hardy,  and  plants  that  are  win¬ 
tered  in  a  frame  should  have  air  admitted 
to  them  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
whilst  any  layered  shoots  that  have  not 
become  well  rooted  by  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  should  be  left  attached  to  the  pat¬ 
ent  plant  until  the  following  March. 

ORTUS. 

- f+4 - 

Southampton  Rose  Show. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Southampton 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a  grand  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Roses  will  be  held  in  the  County 
Cricket  Grounds,  Southampton,  on  June 
30th  and  July  1st,  when  valuable  prizes 
for  Roses  and  other  flowers,  etc.,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Challenge  Rose  Bowl,  value  17 
guineas,  will  be  offered  in  competition. 
Two  military  bands  will  be  in  attendance, 
and  there  will  be  side  shows  and  displays 
of  fireworks. 


Layering  Carnations. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

,wns< 

During  the  time  that  bedding-out  work 
lims  attention  many  other  things  get  ne- 
;cted  to  a  certain  extent ;  the  mowing  of 
j  lawns  being  put  off,  in  some  instances, 
>  long.  Readers  will  have  noticed  that 
■tain  grasses  shoot  up  quickly  and  so  es- 
oe  the  mowing  machine.  The  presence  of 
jse  grasses  makes  the  lawn  look  untidy, 
hen  walking  across  the  latter  with  your 
ck  to  the  sun  you  will  be  able  to  see  nearly 
3ry  one  of  these  tall  grasses ;  so  this  is 
;  direction  you  should  take  with  a  scythe, 
other  sharp  instrument,  in  your  hands, 
d  so  cut  off  all  such  straggling  grasses 
und.  Their  removal  will  greatly  add  to 
5  attractiveness  of  the  lawn. 

;eds  on  Walks. 

Weeds,  too,  soon  grow  apace,  and  it  will 
necessary  for  you  to  remove  them  forth- 
th.  When  pulled  up  by  the  roots  there  is 
end  to  them ;  if  merely  cut  off  at  the 
rface  they  grow  again  in  branching  form, 
is  better  to  do  the  weeding  during  rainy 
ather  than  while  the  paths  are  dry  and 
rd.  But  in  the  absence  of  rain  water  the 
avel  thoroughly  and  then  pull  up  the 
eds.  A  few  hours’  work  will  result  in  the 
aring  away  of  many  unsightly  weeds. 
>en  roll  the  gravel  down  firmly  and 
oothly  again, 
aking  Bedding  Plants. 

Specimens  used  as  dot  plants  amongst 
arf-growing  subjects,  sub-tropical  plants 
a  similar  kinds,  should  be  supported  with 
it  stakes  before  they  get  too  tall  and  fall 
;r.  Fig.  1  shows  how  to  stake  a  tall- 
nving  plant.  The  stake  should  be  long 
augh  to  support  the  plant  when  the  latter 
3  grown  to  its  full  height,  so  that  some 
Igment  must  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
kes.  The  ligatures  should  not  be  made 
tight,  but  loose  enough  to  allow  of  the 
m  swelling  freely  without  being  cut  into 
the  matting. 

•eet  Peas. 

These,  plants  are  now  flowering  profusely, 
you  wish  to  have  a  continued  display  of 
^om  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  off  all  flowers 
fast  as  they  open.  If  all  blooms — or  the 
jority — are  left  on  the  plants  the  latter 
'  11  quickly  cease  growing  as  their  strength 
11  be  diverted  to  the  maturing  of  the  seeds. 

■  eet  Pea  plants  require  copious  supplies  of 
ter  in  dry.  weather,  mere  surface  sprink- 
•  gs  are  practically  useless.  Give  sufficient 
ter  each  time  to  thoroughly  saturate  the 
:  1  down  to  the  lowest  roots.  Two  ounces 
1  superphosphate  to  each  yard  run  of  row 
’  1  greatly  assist  the  growth  of  the  plants 
;  ^  improve  the  colours  of  the  flowers. 

'  >cks  and  Asters. 

.hese  plants  are  now  getting  well  estab- 
1  red  and  should  receive  a  good  top-dressing 
;  rotted  manure  and  lumpy  loam  mixed. 

1  is  surface  dressing  should  be  put  on  while 
1  soil  is  moist  from  recent  rains,  or  after 
=;iorough  watering.  Rust  is  sometimes  dis- 
c  rous  to  Asters  and  everything  possible 
’  uld  be  done  to  prevent  it.  One  of  the 
t  preventives  is  soot  mixed  with  the  soil 
'  en  the  latter  is  dug  in  the  autumn.  At 
present  time  you  may  just  darken  the 
5  face  with  soot  before  putting  on  the  mulch 
<  loam  and  manure  as  above  recommended. 


Fig.  1. — Stahing  a  tall-growing  subject 
used  as  a  dot  -plant  in  sub-tropical  bedding. 


Fig.  2. — Layering  Strawberry  runners  in 
pots. 


Fig.  3. — Pinching  off  the  side  shoots  of 
Tomatos  to  encourage  the  young  fruit. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Layering  Strawberries. 

The  time  has  come  once  more  when  the 
layering  of  Strawberries  should  be  done. 
These  plants  thrive  well  in  a  rather  stiff, 
clayey  loam,  and  some  persons,  knowing 
this,  think  it  is  quite  useless  to  grow  them 
in  a  light  or  sandy  soil.  But  they  may  be 
very  successfully  grown  in  the  latter  kind 
of  soil.  Old  plants — those  more  than  three 
years  old — are  certainly  not  satisfactory  in 
a  sandy  rooting  medium,  but  young  plants 
are,  and  so  we  must  be  sura  that  a  good 
stock  is  raised  from  healthy  layers.  This  is 
a  good  time  to  do  the  layering,  and  Fig.  2 
shows  how  the  work  should  be  done.  It  is 
best  to  use  small  pots  in  which  to  layer  the 
runners ;  they  are  more  suitable  than  squares 
of  turf  cut  for  the  purpose.  A  good  compost 
should  be  used  :  fibrous  loam  two-thirds,  leaf 
soil,  rotted  manure  and  sand  one-third.  Do 
not  use  any  leaf  soil  if  the  loam  be  sandy. 
The  parent  plant  is  shown  at  A,  the  first 
runner — the  best  one  to  select — at  B,  and  at 
C  the  runner  must  be  cut  off.  Partly  plunge 
the  pots  in  the  ground  between  the  rows  of 
plants  and  make  the  layers  secure  in  the 
small  pots. 

Raspberries. 

These  plants  are  now  growing  very 
rapidly  and  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do 
to  thin  out  some  of  the  weakest  of  the  young 
canes.  These  only  tend  to  cause  overcrowd¬ 
ing  of  serviceable  canes  to  the  injury  of  the 
latter  as  air  and  sunshine  are  kept  from 
reaching  them,  and  then  thorough  maturity 
of  wood  does  not  result,  and  it  is  on  these 
young  canes  that  next  year’s  crop  of  fruit  is 
borne. 

Protecting  Ripening  Fruit. 

Fruit  ripening  on  trees  growing  on  walls 
and  in  the  open  borders  should  be  duly  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  ravages  of  birds.  Do  not 
wait  until  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  the  birds 
have  found  it  before  fixing  the  nets,  but  do 
this  in  good  time. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatos. 

If  you  were  to  put  out  a  healthy  Tomato 
plant  and  then  allow  it  to  grow  without  any 
training  during  the  remainder  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  very  few  fruits  would  ripen  on  the 
plant ;  but  a  great  mass  of  branches  would 
grow  from  the  main  stems.  But  by  judicious 
pinching  of  the  side  shoots  the  plant  will 
become  remunerative.  A  well-trained  speci¬ 
men  should  have  one  main  stem,  and  the 
main  leaves  growing  directly  from  that 
stem ;  all  other  shoots  must  be  removed. 
These  shoots  grow  from  the  axils  of  the 
main  leaves  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  3,  and 
must  be  pinched  out  as  denoted  by  the  dark 
lines. 

Chinese  Artichokes. 

When  once  these  tubers  are  planted  they 
seem  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  to  increase  in  numbers  very  fast.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the  plants  to  grow 
wild,  as  it  were,  as  the  produce,  in  such 
circumstances,  is  very  second-rate.  Thin  out 
weakly  plants  freely,  and  when  you  lift  the 
tubers  take  out  every  one,  as  new  tubers 
sfiould  be  planted  every  year. 

Asparagus. 

Only  in  exceptional  cases  should  As¬ 
paragus  be  cut  as  late  as  the  end  of  June. 
When  the  stems  “bolt”  to  grass  quickly  it 
is  quite  time  to  cease  cutting  any  for  table 
use. 

Keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  and  give 
copious  supplies  of  water,  and  do  not  ne¬ 
glect  to  apply  liquid  manure  properly  di¬ 
luted. 
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Seakale. 

The  flower  stems  must  be  cut  off  just  above 
the  main  leaves  as  fast,  as  they  grow.  If 
allowed  to  develop  the  flowers,  the  plants 
will  be  considerably  weakened. 

Potatos. 

Examine  the  plots  of  Potatos  and  pull  up 
any  tall-growing  weeds  found  amongst  the 
plants.  'Clear  away  and  destroy  all  haulm 
every  day  as  the  tubers  are  lifted  for  use. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Looking-  Ahead. 

Though  it  is  pleasant  during  the  present 
hot  weather  to  sit  around  and  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  the  results  of  one’s  past 
labours,  the  flower-lover  must  not  neglect  to 
look  ahead,  and  many  subjects  intended  for 
the  autumn  and  winter  decoration  of  his  be¬ 
loved  greenhouse  will  now  require  propa¬ 
gating,  re-potting,  or  training,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Shrubs  and  climbers  will  need  constant 
attention,  any  gross  shoots  being  shortened 
and  crowded  ones  entirely  removed  to  pre¬ 
serve  symmetry  of  growth.  The  watering- 
pot,  too,  must  be  continually  at  one’s  hand, 
whilst  all  insect  pests  must  be  searched  for 
unremittingly,  and  when  found,  given  no 
quarter. 

Carnations  for  Winter  Flowering. 

Overlook  occasionally  winter-flowering 
Carnations,  which  should  have  been  placed 
outside  some  time  back,  in  order  to  make 
ripe  short  growth  to  provide  next  season’s 
supply  of  blossom.  If  not  in  frames,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  shelter  them  from  high  winds 
and  heavy  rains,  which,  if  not  guarded 
against,  may  work  havoc  amongst  the  tender 
brittle  growths.  Pinch  back  any  unduly 
lengthy  shoots  to  induce  the  plants  to  break 
out  freely  around  the  base,  and  should  flower 
buds  appear,  they  must  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved  and  the  stems  shortened.  Pot  on  any 
rooted  cuttings  and  nip  off  the  extremities  of 
the  taller  growths  to  ensure  sturdy  stocky 
plants  for  placing  in  their  winter  quarters 
in  early  September. 

The  Beautiful  Caladiums. 

These  fine  foliage  plants  are  rightly  prized 
by  the  amateur,  and  their  beautiful  markings 
and  superb  colourings  will  be  enhanced  by 
an  occasional  feeding  with  a  rather  weak 
solution  of  some  reliable  liquid  fertiliser. 
Shade  the  plants  from  the  sun’s  fiercest  rays, 
and  should  it  be  desired  to  utilise  them  for 
-  conservatory  or  indoor  decoration,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  draughts,  which  will 
soon  irrevocably  damage  the  lovely  leaves. 
They  require  an  abundance  of  water,  especi¬ 
ally  when  new  roots  are  spreading,  and  sy¬ 
ringing  at  intervals  with  lukewarm  water 
will  keep  them  clean  and  prove  otherwise 
beneficial  during  the  present  hot  weather. 

Thinning  Grapes. 

Although  the  novice  may  have  misgivings 
about  reducing  the  number  of  Grapes  on  his 
cherished  Vine,  especially  if  it  be  a  young 
one  and  the  clusters  are  few,  yet  he  may 
rest  assured  that  he  will  lose  nothing  by  so 
doing,  but  will  obtain  heavier  bunches  and 
finer  fruit.  When  the  Grapes  have  attained 
the  size  of  Hawthorn  berries,  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  their  first  thinning,  using  a  fine  pair 
of  scissors,  made  specially  keen  at  the  tips, 
as  every  one  removed  should  be  severed 
cleanly  without  bruising  the  stalks.  Start 
at  the  top  of  the  bunch  operated  upon,  and 
carefully  avoid  bringing  the  fingers  into 
contact  with  the  fruit,  for  every  touch  thereon 
will  make  itself  manifest  at  a  later  period. 
Shake  the  bunch  slightly  before  commenc¬ 
ing,  to  dislodge  any  loose  berries,  then  pick 
out  with  the  scissors  any  that  appear  likely 


to  cause  overcrowding  as  the  fruit  swells, 
one-half  of  the  total  number  may  often  be 
sacrificed  with  advantage. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  shape  and  form  of  the 
bunches,  ensuring,  if  possible,  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  fruit,  and  when  the  thinning 
is  completed  no  one  Grape  should  remain 
touching  another. 

A  Substitute  for  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Those  who  lack  the  accommodation  or  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  to  grow  the  beautiful  Adi- 
antums  or  Maidenhair  Ferns,  will  find  a 
good  substitute  in  Thalictrum  adiantifo- 
lium,  or  as  it  is  more  often  called,  the 
Maidenhair  plant.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  well  in  either  a  cold  or  warm  green¬ 
house.  Seed  may  be  sown  at  almost  any 
time,  and  the  young  plants  should  be  potted 
on  as  necessary  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  with  sufficient  sharp  sand 
to  render  it  porous  and  plenty  of  crocks  in 
the  pot  to  ensure  thorough  drainage,  as  they 
will  not  thrive  in  a  state  of  stagnant  mois¬ 
ture.  Syringe  well  morning  and  evening  to 
keep  the  Fern-like  foliage  bright  and  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  greenfly,,  to  which  they  are  some¬ 
what  liable.  Place  the  pots  containing  them 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  leaves  remove  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  white  flowers  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
Summer  Treatment  of  Arums. 

'Callas,  or  Richardias,  as  they  are  often 
called,  may  now  be  taken  from  the  pots  in 
which  they  flowered,  and  after  shaking  the 
earth  from  around  the  roots,  the  longest  of 
the  latter  may  be  shortened,  a  sharp  knife 
being  used  for  the  operation.  Prepare  in  one 
of  the  frames  from  which  the  bedding  plants 
have  lately  been  removed,  a  good,  rich,  light 
compost,  and  place  the  Arums  therein,  press¬ 
ing  the  soil  somewhat  firmly  around  them  in 
order  to  allow  of  them  being  raised  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth  when  repotting  becomes 
necessary  in  the  autumn.  Keep  the  plants 
partially  shaded  and  liberally  supplied  with 
water  whilst  in  a  growing  state,  but  avoid 
stagnation  at  the  roots  or  they  will  soon  be¬ 
come  unhealthy  and  diseased. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cool  House  Orchids. 

Most  of  the  plants  classed  under  this  head¬ 
ing  will  have  passed  their  flowering  season 
and  will  be  in  a  more  or  less  active  state 
of  growth ;  these  must  naturally  receive 
every  encouragement  to  assist  them  in  pro¬ 
perly  developing  their  growths  and  foliage. 
It  is  always  a  more  or  less  difficult  task  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
to  keep  the  temperature  of  this  division 
within  reasonable  bounds,  although  success¬ 
ful  growers  in  general  have  raised  the  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  of  the  cool  Orchid  house  to 
a  considerably  higher  standard  of  late  years. 
Excessive  heat  during  the  above-mentioned 
months  is  detrimental  to  the  plants,  and 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  minimise 
as  far  as  possible  these  ill  effects.  'Shading, 
discreet  ventilation  and  ample  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  are  the  essential  requisites  to 
counteract  these  unfavourable  conditions. 
Shading. 

In  shading  I  find  it  advisable  to  cover  the 
roof  glass  with  a  thin  permanent  shading, 
using  for  this  purpose  whitening  mixed  with 
buttermilk  or  skim  milk  with  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  salt  added.  This  can  be  made  to  any 
thickness  desired  and  put  on  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  whitewash  brush.  This  I  find  bene¬ 
ficial  for  two  purposes.  It  not  only  assists 
in  keeping  the  house  cooler  by  the  additional 
shade  after  the  blinds  are  drawn,  but  in  the 
early  morning  we  must  not  use  the  roof 
blinds  so  soon,  and  by  the  removal  of  the 
blinds  earlier  in  the  evenings  considerably 
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more  light  is  obtained.  I -consider  this  :em 
most  essential  because  it  assists  in  ha  en- 
ing  the  growth  as  it  develops.  This  an 
advantage  that  cannot  well  be  overlc;ed 
Combined  with  light  the  discreet  use  c  the 
ventilators  facilitates  growth  as  . well  ;  a;. 
sists  it  to  keep  the  temperature  within  bo  ids 
I  have  advocated  for  many  years  the  n  of 
the  lower  ventilators,  but  where  there  3  a 
possibility  of  stagnation  in  the  atmosiere 
the  roof  ventilators  may  be  brought  intuse 
but  the  roof  and  lower  ventilation  sluld 
not  be  applied  as  a  general  thing  or  ,e:; 
will  be  a  difficulty  in  avoiding  cect 
draughts,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
plants. 

Damping. 

The  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  olour 
Orchid  houses  is  the  life  of  the  plantnnd 
unless  the  desired  conditions  are  obtned 
there  is  little  prospect  in  the  successfu  :ui- 
ture  of  Orchids.  The  number  of  tim  a; 
which  the  houses  must  be  damped  depec  on 
the  conditions  prevailing  outside  and  tl  po¬ 
sition  in  which  the  house  is  situated,  b:  the 
cool,  moist  atmosphere,  falling  short  of  ag¬ 
nation,  must  be  maintained.  Syringe  or 
spraying  the  plants  overhead  once  or  ice 
a  day'  is  beneficial  in  bright,  warm  weaur. 
Insect  Pests. 

Insect  pests,  such  as  greenfly  and  tbps, 
are  the  most  troublesome.  By  caie.liv 
spraying  the  plants  overhead  with  X’  All 
wash  or  some  safe  insecticide  at  re  la: 
intervals  of  about  once  a  fortnight  willuc- 
cessfully  keep  these  pests  in  check  bin 
should  the  insects  be  observed  on  the  p  uts 
in  the  meantime  spraying  should  be  dc:  at 
once  and  at  frequent  intervals.  Where  pm- 
are  grown  within  reasonable  distances  om 
trees  and  herbaceous  borders  it  is  surpiing 
the  quantities  of  thrips  that  find  theiivay 
into  the  hou’se,  especially  in  breezy  weaer. 

H.  J.  Chapik. 

♦  ♦♦ - 

Paeonia  decora  alba. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  vtiety 
have  eight  to  ten  obovate  white  pah, 
with  a  great  bunch  of  yellow  anthc  in 
the  centre  and  red  tips  to  the  stipias. 
Apparently  it  is  a  stronger  growing  am 
than  any  of  the  white  ones  hitherto  -tro- 
duced  to  cultivation.  Award  of  Me:  by 
the  R.H.S.  at  the  Temple  Show  to  Msn. 
R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gai:w 
Colchester. 

Miltonia  St.  Andre. 

The  parentage  of  this  handsome  hand 
was  Roezlii  X  bleuana  splendens.  Itthis 
variety  the  violet-purple  blotches  c  the 
base  of  the  petals  are  larger  and  d  m  r 
in  colour  than  in  M.  bleuana  Stew- 
On  the  lip  is  a  fan-shaped  blotch  vith 
numerous  rays  and  of  a  brown  and  pT1;' 
hue.  First-class  Certificate  by  the  RIS. 
on  June  gth,  when  shown  by  Baron  Sun¬ 
der  (gardener  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham. 

R.H.S.  Outing. 

By  permission  of  the  King,  the  (| tri¬ 
ed  and  Committees  of  the  Royal  Hor:ul- 
tural  Society  visited  Windsor  and  jog- 
more  on  June  10th.  The  Mayor  of  Vjml- 
sor  entertained  the  party,  which  um¬ 
bered  about  120  persons,  to  lunchei  !! 
the  Guildhall,  after  which  the  St.  Ge<A' 
and  Memorial  Chapels,  the  State  Aan- 
ments  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  Iy  ,: 
Gardens,  Frogmore,  were  inspected.  -Sl> 
Albert  Rollit  placed  his  sfeam  laun 
the  disposal  of  the  Council  for  a  rive  ,  tip 
during  the  evening,  tea  being  serve:  on 
board. 
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Sweet  Peas. 


WORK  FOR  JUNE. 


Removing  Flowers  from  Potatos. 

It  has  been  recently  experimentally 
jroved  that  the  remova'  of  the  flowers 
rom  the  maturing  Potato  crop  has  the 
■ffect  of  increasing  the  weight  of  tubers 
larvested  by  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
latterpillar  Plague. 

A  plague  of  catterpillars  is  causing 
nuch  damage  to  the  orchards  in  a  large 
listrict  of  Cambridgeshire  where  fruit 
growing  is  the  principal  industry.  The 
rees  in  many  orchards  have  been  entirely 
tripped  of  foliage. 

- - 

Summer  -  -  - 
-  -  -  Bedding. 

An  Effective  Design. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  who  are  con- 
ldering  their  plans  for  the  season’s  sum- 
ler  bedding,  and  to  those  who  are  in  want 
f  a  really  effective  design,  let  me  com- 
lend  the  one  I  am  about  to  describe.  I 
ave  seen  some  splendid  examples  of  bed- 
ing  during  my  experience  on  both  a 
irge  and  small  scale,  and  one  of  the  most 
.seful  subjects  for  the  purpose  is  the  Ger- 
nium,  and  I  have  been  at  places  where 
-e  have  required  over  12,000  of  them  for 
edding  alone. 

In  this  design  I  propose  using  that  use- 
rl  bedding  Geranium,  Flower  of  Spring, 
rr  two  of  the  beds,  while  in  the  other 


Design  -for  Summer  Bedding. 

vo,  Crystal  Palace  Gem  can  be  used, 
he  inside  edging  of  the  design  can  be 
one  with  Lobelia  and  the  outside  with 
;  olden  Feather  or  Pyrethrum,  which 
lould  be  kept  pinched  during  the  sum- 
er-  In  the  sketch  it  will  be  noticed  that 
1  each  of  the  four  beds  there  are  dots 
(hree),  these  indicate  where  standard  Ivy 
:eranium  may  be  planted.  Madame 
\  rouse  is  a  good  one.  These  standards 
tould  be  about  4  feet,  high,  and  well 
aked.  Fuchsias  can  be  used  also  if  de- 
red.  Miss  Lucy  Finnis  and  Countess  of 
'berdeen  are  both  very  suitable.  The 
-sign  can  be  large  or  small,  according 
the  situation,  and  if  the  beds  are  newly 
ade  this  season,  they  should  be  well  pre- 
ired  and  manured.  If  this  design  is 
refully  carried  out,  it  will  be  found  very 
j  easing  and  really  effective. 

Albert  R.  Gould 
”  elbeck  Gardens,  Worksop. 


Before  one  can  expect  to  effect  a  cross 
between  two  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  it  is 
necessary  to  possess  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  flower.  This  I  will 
now  attempt  to  describe,  and  as  few 
readers  may  be  versed  in  botany,  I  will 
refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  technicali¬ 
ties. 

The  Structure  of  the  Flower. 

Possibly  everyone  knows  that  the  up¬ 
right  portion  of  the  flower  is  known  as  the 
“standard.”  Next  in  conspicuousness  are 
the  “wings,”  equally  well  known.  These 
partly  cover  the  “keel”  of  the  flower, 
which  in  most  cases  has  less  colour  in  it 
than  the  other  three  petals.  Within  the 
keel  are  situated,  the  most  important  or¬ 
gans  of  the  flower — the  10  “stamens”  and 
the  “pistil.”  The  pistil  is  larger  than 
the  stamens,  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  stems  of  9  of  the  stamens  are  united 
for  two-thirds  of  their  lengths,  but  the 
remaining  one  is  free.  At  the  end  of 
each  stamen  is  an  “  anther,”  which  is  in 
reality  a  bag  containing  the  yellow  dust 
called  “pollen.”  At  the  endvof  the  pistil, 
for  about  £th  of  an  inch,  is  the  stigma, 
pointing  upwards.  Before  the  flower  can 
lse  fertilized  and  seeds  be  borne,  pollen 
must  adhere  to  the  stigma,  which  is  pur¬ 
posely  sticky. 

Self-Fertilization  and  Cross-Fertiliza¬ 
tion. 

When  a  flower  is  fertilized  by  its  own 
pollen,  it  is  said  to  be  self-fertilized,  but 
when  this  office  is  performed  by  pollen 
from  another  flower,  it  is  said  to  be  cross- 
fertilized.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a 
law  of  nature  that  cross-fertilization  is 
better  than  self-fertilization,  and  many 
are  the  wonderful  contrivances  of  plants 
to  effect  a  cross.  In  the  case  of  the 
Sweet  Pea,  the  form  of  the  flower  points 
to  the  fact  that  this  end  is  to  be  gained 
through  the  aid  of  an  insect,  which,  visit¬ 
ing  the  flower  for  the  sake  of  the  honey, 
alights  on  the  wings,  presses  the  keel 
down  by  its  weight,  and  becomes  dusted 
with  the  pollen,  which  it  carries  to  an¬ 
other  flower  and  deposits-on  the  stigma. 
Cross  -  Fertilization  Seldom  Effected 
Naturally. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  design  of  nature, 
but  when  we  come  to  see  what  actually 
occurs,  we  find  that  almost  invariably  a 
flower  is  pollenated  bv  its  own  pollen  a 
day  or  so  before  it  is  open.  Probably  a 
cross  is  sometimes  effected,  but  this  is 
rarely  the  case,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  if  a  row  of  Sweet  Peas  is  composed 
of  half  a  dozen  varieties  all  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  seed  saved  from  any  one  plant 
will  all  come  true  to  the  variety  of  its 
parent,  and  will  not  show  the  influence  of 
foreign  pollen.  Our  seedsmen  grow  all 
their  varieties  together  in  the  same  field, 
but  yet  their  stocks  come  true.  Of  course 
I  am  speaking  now  of  varieties  like  King 
Edward  VII.  and  Dorothy  Eckford,  that 
are  fixed.  Unfixity  is  not  due  to  the 


flowers  being  fertilized  by  foreign  pollen, 
but  is  quite  another  question. 

Waved  Varieties  not  Coming  True. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reason 
that  so  many  of  the  waved  varieties  do 
not  come  true  is  that,  in  this  form  of 
flower,  the  crinkled  standard  leaves  the 
stigma  more  exposed  in  the  early  stages 
and  allows  insects  or  other  agencies  to 
effect  a  cross  more  often  than  in  the  other 
var  .  ties.  Possibly  there  is  some  truth  in 
t‘  rggestion,  but  I  think  that  better 
r  jus  could  be  given,  and  there  is  very 
L.  .e  ground  to  believe  that  the  great 
unfixity  that  occurs  in  many  stocks  of 
some  varieties  is  at  all  attributable  to  this 
cause. 

How  to  Effect  a  Cross. 

Seeing  that  self-fertilization  is  the  rule 
in  the  Sweet  Pea,  those  who  wish  to  effect 
a  cross  must  take  steps  to  prevent  it.  To 
do  this .  the  end  should  be  opened  before 
the  anthers  have  burst  and  the  pollen 
been  scattered,  and  all  the  ten  anthers 
should  be  removed.  This  can  be  very 
simply  done  by  turning  the  standard  of 
the  bud  back  and  gently  slitting  the  keel 
with  a  needle  and  thus  exposing  the 
anthers.  Th^  flower  should  not  be  muti¬ 
lated  more  than  necessary,  but  a  tom 
petal  is  not  a  bar  to  success ;  what  is  im¬ 
portant  is  that  the  pistil  should  be  un¬ 
harmed.  With  a  little  practice  this  will 
be  found  to  be  a  very  simple  process.  Ex¬ 
perience,  also,  will  teach  the  stage  at 
which  the  bud  is  ready  for  manipulation. 
A  bud  in  which  the  anthers  have  burst 
and  in  which  the  pollen  is  free  is  abso¬ 
lutely  useless,  otherwise  it  will  be  found 
that  the  larger  the  bud,  the  easier  it  is 
to  manage. 

When  all  danger  of  self-fertilization  has 
been  removed,  the  pollen  from  the  variety 
which  it  is  desired  to  cross  can  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  stigma.  This  is  best  done  by 
bringing  an  open  flower  to  the  bud  and 
just  dusting  the  stigma  with  its  pollen. 
The  bud  will  flower  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner,  and  will,  in  due  time,  produce  a  seed 
pod.  The  bud  should,  of  course,  be 
marked  so  that  one  may  know  exactly 
from  what  the  seed  has  been  produced. 
Varieties  to  Use. 

Possibly  the  reader  will  ask  what  varie¬ 
ties  he  should  use.  This  is  an  important 
question,  for  if  old  varieties  are  used,  he 
will  only  be  following  in  the  steps  of 
others.  LTse,  then,  the  varieties  most  ad¬ 
vanced  in  colour,  size,  and  form.  Use 
also  only  those  varieties,  or  stocks  of 
varieties,  that  are  absolutely  fixed  and 
that  come  every  -plant  true  to  type. 

About  half  a  dozen  seeds  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  plants  from  these  are  im¬ 
portant.  not  for  the  flowers  they  bear — 
which  are  no  criterion  of  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sults  of  the  cross — but  for  their  seed.  The 
latter  will  produce  the  plants  of  which 
notice  is  to  be  taken. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Protection  from  Insects. 

When  a  f!  ,wer  has  been  manipulated 
some  growers  enclose  it  in  a  muslin  cover¬ 
ing  to  exclude  insects,  but  this  is  hardly 
necessary.  Mr.  Unwin,  of  Histon,  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  crossing 
Sweet  Peas,  uses  no  protection,  and  has 
not  had  his  results  affected  thereby. 

This  Season’s  Novelties. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  see  that  some  of 
the  season’s  novelties  are  great  successes; 
disappointments  there  are,  but  there 
never  has  been  a  season  which  has  seen 
the  distribution  of  so  many  really  sterling 
novelties.  Of  these,  however,  -  more  will 
be  said  later. 

No  Sweet  Pea  enthusiast  should  miss 
the  National  Society’s  show  on  July  24th. 
This  date  is  late  for  southern  growers, 
and  the  gentlemen  from  over  the  border 
will  probably  capture  the  principal  prizes, 
but  this  will  not  mean  a  lack  of  quantity 
or  quality  of  flowers.  Those  who  can  visit 
Holland  House  show  should  see  grand  dis¬ 
plays  by  some  of  our  southern  growers. 

The  Temple  Show  did  not  contain  quite 
so  many  Sweet  Peas  as  last  year,  but  Mr. 
Breadmore’s  exhibit  was  wonderfully  fine, 
his  Helen  Lewis  being  remarkable  not 
only  for  size  but  also  for  colour. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 

- f+4 - 

Odontioda  Charlesworthii. 

The  parentage  of  this  splendid  hybrid 
was  Cochlioda  noetzliana  x  0.  harry- 
anum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
dark  crimson-scarlet.  The  lip  is  orange 
on  the  upper  half  with  a  golden  fringed 
crest.  It  most  resembles  the  first-named 
parent,  and  O.  harryanum  has  only  made 
it  somewhat  larger.  First  Class  Certi¬ 
ficate  by  the  R.H.S.  at  the  Temple  Show 
to  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford. 

R.H.S. — Forced  Bulb  Show. 

In  connection  with  the  special  prizes 
for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  to  be  competed 
for  on  Tuesday,  March  9th,  1909,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Council 
would  be  glad  if  this  date  could  be  made 
a  general  one  for  the  exhibit  of  collections 
of  forced  spring  bulbs,  specially  with  a 
view  to  showing  which  varieties  (of  Daffo¬ 
dils  for  instance)  are  best  suited  for 
forcing.  The  Council  invite  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  small  collections  from  amateurs 
as  well  as  from  the  trade. 

Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. 

To  commemorate  the  “Jubilee”  year  .of 
this  important  and  popular  North  Coun- 
trv  event,  the  Executive  published  a 
handsome  official  souvenir,  a  copy  of 
which  the  secretary,  Mr.  Fred  Arey,  has 
forwarded  to  us.  This  is  beautifully 
printed  and  charmingly  illustrated,  and 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Gala,  written 
bv  the  editor  of  the  “Yorkshire  Herald.” 
From  this  we  gather  that  since  its  insti¬ 
tution  in  1858,  1,844,817  persons  have  paid 
for  admission  to  the  grounds  where  the 
Gala  is  held,  this  of  course  not  including 
the  figures  for  this  year’s  Gala,  held,  as 
already  announced,  on  the  17th,  18th  and 
19th  of  this  month.  In  the  same  period 
nearly  ,£26,000  have  been  disbursed  in 
prizes  in  the  floral  department,  and  £(2,682 
5s.  have  been  given  in  furtherance  of 
local  charitable  objects.  This  is  a  splen¬ 
did  achievement,  and  we  trust  the  insti¬ 
tution  will  long  continue  to  flourish. 


Two  Beautiful  Pyruses. 

Pyrus  baccata  pendula  is  a  weeping 
variety  of  the  well-known  “  berried 
Pyrus,”  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  a 
more  graceful  plant  than  the  type  which 
it  otherwise  resembles.  A  standard  of 
this  plant  forms  a  handsome  feature  either 
in  the  shrubbery  or  wild  garden. 

P.  floribunda  is  a  fitting  companion  to 
the  foregoing,  its  flowers  being  of  a  rich 
rosy  red  colour;  they  are  both  objects  of 
great  beauty  during  May,  and  again  in 
autumn,  when  their  red  and  yellow  fruit 
ripens.  The  latter  has  very  small  spheri¬ 
cal  fruit,  borne  on  long  stems.  C.  C. 


Schizanthus. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  annuals  we 
have.  For  a  bright  display  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  or  greenhouse  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  nothing  looks  better  than 
a  well-grown  batch  of  Schizanthus.  Sow 
the  seed  in  a  pan  about  he  middle  of 
February  in  a  gentle  heat.  After  sow¬ 
ing,  see  that  the  pan  is  well  watered  and 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass.  Remove 
the  glass  when  the  seed  germinates. 
When  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  off 
into  3  in.  pots.  Their  next  shift  will  be 
into  6  in.  pots.  A  compost  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  leaf  mould,  and  one  sand  will 
suit  them  very  well.  The  plants  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  staked  and  tied  up  by  de¬ 
grees.  When  once  the  pots  get  filled  with 
roots  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard 
twice  a  week,  and  an  occasional  sprink¬ 
ling  of  guano,  will  be  found  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  Wm.  Smith. 

Douglas. 


Beauty  of  Nice  Stock. 

Although  at  times  credited  with  being  a 
bad  doer,  yet  this  Stock,  to  my  mind,  is 
one  of  the  foremost  varieties,  especially 
for  winter  and  spring  flowering  in  pots. 
It  can  be  sown  now  for  autumn  flowering; 
the  last  week  in  August  for  early  spring 
flowering;  and  in  January  for  succession 
of  blooms.  In  August  sow  in  a  box,  plac¬ 
ing  in  a  cold  frame.  As  soon  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  appear  expose  them  to  full  light, 
and  give  air  judiciously,  lest  mildew  at¬ 
tack  and  ruin  them,  this  often  being  the 
cause  of  failure.  Use  thoroughly  clean 
60  size  pots.  Fill  and  make  firm,  with 
good  loamy  soil,  and  prick  out  three 
plants  round  the  edge.  These  may  now 
be  kept  much  the  same  as  Mignonette, 
and  housed  about  the  same  time  on 
shelves  near  the  glass.  In  January  they 
shuuld  be  potted  into  ^2  size  pots.  Use 
good  rich  soil  at  all  times.  As  the 
plants  become  potbound  manure  water 
will  be  very  beneficial.  I  have  never  had 
less  than  70  per  cent,  double  flowers. 

A.  Middleton. 

[A  splendid  spike  sent  us  measured 
18-20  in.  long.  The  flowers  were  pink, 
perfectly  double,  and  fragrant.  -Ed.] 


A  Golden  Heather. 

Most  people  know  and  admire  the 
Scotch  Heather,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties.  The  plant  under  notice  is  dis¬ 
tinct  and  uncommon,  the  young  growths 
taking  on  a  bright  golden  tint  which 
makes  it  a  very  effective  plant  when  in 
flower.  In  the  winter  it  imparts  an  appre¬ 
ciable  amount  of  colour  to  the  front  of  a 
peat  border,  as  the  matured  growths  take 
on  a  very  rich  tint,  the  bottom  leaves 
turning  a  reddish  crimson.  It  should  be 
planted  in  fairly  large  masses,  or  used  as 
a  permanent  edging  in  the  same  way  as 
is  often  done  with  Erica  carnea.  Anyone 
wishing  to  procure  this  plant  from"  the 
nurseryman  should  ask  for  Calluna  vul¬ 
garis  aurea. 

H.  Arnold. 


Aubrietia  Cutting's. 

Most  varieties  of  this  lovely  rock-plant 
are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  no  doubt  many 
people  will  be  wondering  which  is  the  best 
way  to  increase  their  stock.  The  best  way 
to  raise  Aubrietias  is  by  cuttings,  and  in 
order  to  procure  these  a  few  of  the  plants 
should  be  clipped  over  when  flowering  is 
practically  finished ;  nice  young  shoots 
will  soon  appear  then,  and  when  these  are 
about  two  inches  long  remove  them  with 
a  heel  attached,  and  insert  in  a  mixture 
of  light  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  in  a  cold 
frame.  Keep  the  cuttings  shaded  in  bright 
weather  and  “  dew  ”  over  with  a  fine  spray 
every  morning  and  night  until  they  com¬ 
mence  to  root.  The  frame  must  also  be 
kept  closed  until  that  time ;  afterwards  a 
little  air  should  be  admitted,  and  then  in¬ 
creased  gradually  as  growth  proceeds,  in 
order  to  harden  off  the  plants. 

R.  R. 


Table  Plants. 

Aralias  and  Dracaenas  are  now  looking 
very  shabby  and  leggy,  perhaps  a  little 
bunch  of  starved  leaves  on  the  top  of  a 
broomstick.  Well,  don’t  quite  discard 
them  even  if  you  have  not  a  greenhouse 
in  which  to  nurse  them.  Put  them  in  the 
sunniest  and  warmest  window  (one  that1 
can  be  shaded  at  will)  and  half  cui 
through  the  stem  in  a  slanting  directior 
just  under  the  “mop”  head.  Bind  wei 
moss  tightly  over  the  wound  and  keep  ii 
wet,  but  keep  the  roots  rather  dry.  Ir 
a  few  weeks  you  will  see  an  improvemem 
in  the  “mop,”  and  in  a  month  or  two  r 
tiny  rootlet  will  protrude  through  the 
moss.  Cut  it  right  off  (the  mop)  and  poi 
it  in  good  soil,  moss  anei  all,  so  as  not  tc 
disturb  the  young  roots ;  then  cut  the  ole 
stem  to  within  an  inch  of  the  pot  anc 
soak  it  well,  and  it  will  soon  shoot  ouii 
in  nearly  as  good  a  form  as  previously 
There — hey  presto!  Two  plants  insteac 
of  one ;  and  no  greenhouse  to  conjun 
with,  either  ! 

D.  V.  E. 

Worthing. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
orld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
ver  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
ould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
e  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
e  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
epare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
awing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
e  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


3TOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

962.  Shading  a  Greenhouse. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  if  it 
necessary  to  shade  a  greenhouse  in  which 
grow  Tomatos  only.  1  always  thought  the 
n  made  the  flowers  drop  off,  but  a  gardener 
is  told  me  not  to,  as  it  never  will.  (Ama- 
i'R,  Anglesey.) 

The  gardener  was  quite  right  in  saying 
at  Tomatos  should  not  be  shaded.  The 
ft  leaves  of  Tomatos  suffer  very  soon 
they  do  not  get  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
r.  A  greenhouse  will  never  become  too 
)t  for  them  if  you  give  plenty  of  ventila- 
m,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  so  that  the  air 
ill  have  free  play  amongst  the  plants  all 
ly  long.  It  is  possible  for  the  flower  to 
■op  off  if  the  atmosphere  is  too  arid,  but 
the  soil  is  kept  sufficiently  moist  for 
omatos  there  will  always  be  a  fair  amount 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  After  To- 
atos  have  reached  the  flowering  stage  you 
nnot  keep  them  too  cool  nor  too  much  ven- 
lated  in  summer.  During  the  middle  of 
e  day  it  is  a  gocd  plan  to  go  over  the 
ants  and  tap  each  of  them  gently  with 
e  fingers  to  distribute  the  pollen  and  make 
e  flowers  set.  Usually  this  is  not  neces- 
ry  in  a  well-ventilated  house,  but  it  is  an 
iditional  precaution. 

963.  Treatment  of  Plants. 

Again  I  am  going  to  ask  ycur  help  which 
>u  have  given  me  so  many  times  already, 
have  just  got  a  greenhouse.  It  has  no 
iat  and  is  a  lean-to.  I  have  four  Tomato 
ants,  a  lot  of  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Helio- 
opes  and  one  Lily  in  bloom  There  is. one 
ylight  ventilator  and  one  window  in  the 
ie  opens.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  most 
itable  place  for  the  different  plants.  Do 
■u  think  Marechal  Niel  Rose  would  do  in 
;  is  house?  The  Tomatos  are  in  very  small 
j'ts  and  are  about  8  in.  high  Should  they 
repotted?  Do  Fuchsias  need  repotting 
ten?  Some  of  mine  are  slips  of  6  in.  to 
in.  high.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  growing 
ry  well.  What  temperature  should  the 
•use  be  kept,  generally  speaking?  Is  there 
lything  else  would  do  well  in  this  house 
i  at  you  would  advise  me  to  get  ?  (N.  E.  C. 

ent.) 

We  like  your  house  well  enough  if  it  had 
id  two  ventilators  in  the  top  at  equal  dis- 
nces  apart  and  two  along  the  sides.  These 
ould  have  equalised  the  inflow  of  air  and 
en  less  likely  to  cause  a  draught  than 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
plat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  pled,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


with  the  ventilators  merely  in  the  middle 
of  the  house.  We  think  you  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  growing  Marechal  Niel  Rose 
against  the  glass  end  of  your  greenhouse 
furthest  from  the  door.  The  Tomatos  in 
very  small  pots  have  evidently  been  requir¬ 
ing  a  shift  for  some  time  past.  No  doubt 
they  are  in  the  pots  in  which  you  got  them, 
but  the  market,  growers  do  not  trouble  about 
potting  them  after  they  have  got  them  to  a 
proper  size  for  selling.  You  should  give 
them  a  shift  at  once  into  48-size  pots  or  32’s. 
Use  good  loamy  soil  with  a  little  well-de¬ 
cayed  cow  manure  and  some  sand  to  make 
it  porous.  Pot  firmly.  When  the  roots  are 
well  through  the  pots  shift  them  again  until 
you  get  them  into  8  in.  or  10  in.  pots.  If 
your  Fuchsias  are  young  ones,  which  they 
evidently  are,  they  should  be  shifted  from 
time  to  time  into  larger  pots  as  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  permeated  with  roots,  but  not  pot- 
bound.  Old  plants  require  repotting  every 
spring  into  fresh  soil,  and  when  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  give  them  plenty  of  water 
with  liquid  manure  at  every  second  water¬ 
ing.  Begonias  should  also  be  shifted  from 
time  to  time  until  they  get  into  6  in.  or  8  in. 
pots  according  to  size,  after  which  liquid 
manure  would  keep  them  growing,  but  do 
not  give  this  until  the  soil  is  well  permeated 
with  roots.  We  are  afraid  you  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  Heliotropes  in  winter,  unless 
you  can  keep  out  frost  in  severe  winters. 
Keep  the  soil  of  the  Lily  regularly  attended 
to  with  watering  until  the  leaves  begin  to 
turn  yellow,  when  you  can  gradually  dry 
it  off.  Repot  it  in  February  before  it  com¬ 
mences  growing.  The  state  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  cutside  will  regulate  the  temperature 
at  night.  During  the  day  you  should  keep 
the  house  as  cool  as  possible  in  bright 
weather  by  giving  plenty  of  ventilation.  If 
the  sun  strikes  hard  upon  the  house  a  blind 
would  be  of  great  service  to  let  down  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  roll  up  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  Tomatos,  however,  should  be 
placed  in  an  unshaded  part  of  the  house. 
Besides  the  plants  you  have  got,  several 
other  things  are  easv  to  grow,,  including 
white  Marguerites,  Hydrangeas,  including 
the  common  one  which  does  not  require  prun¬ 
ing,  and  H.  paniculata  grandiflora,  which 
should  be  pruned  hard  back  in  March.  You 
should  also  be  able  to  grow  Abutilon  Boule 
de  Neige,  Otaheite  Orange,  Richardia  afri- 
cana  or  Arum  Lily,  and  Vallota  purpurea. 
If  you  would  like  to  try  East  Lothian  Stocks, 
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sow  seeds  now  and  keep  shifting  them  on 
from  small  pots  to  large  ones.  When  the 
seedlings  have  made  one  or  two  rough  leaves 
you  should  prick  them  off  into  boxes  till 
they  get  2  in.  high,  then  pot  them  singly 
in  thumb  pots.  Fine  foliage  plants  which 
you  might  grow  are  Aralia  Sieboldii, 
Myrtle  and  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata. 
These  foliage  plants  may  be  stood  in  the 
shadier  parts  of  your  greenhouse.  Fuchsias 
and  Begonias  will  also  do  with  a  little 
shade,  but  the  other  things  should  have  a 
greater  amount  of  sun. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2964.  Plants  for  Wind-Swept  Bed. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  plan  of  my  garden. 

1  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  advise 
me  how  to  plant  the  bed  marked  (A).  I  had 
it  specially  prepared  for  Roses  and  planted 
eighteen  different  kinds  in  it  to  see  which 
would  do  best.  The  garden,  however,  is  so 
swept  by  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds 
that  none  throve — the  Tea  Roses  doing  best. 
Now  that  Roses  are  no  use  it  is  an  awkward 
piece  of  ground  to  plant.  How  would  you 
advise  me  to  deal  with  it  ?  Being  near  the 
house  I  want  it  presentable  all  the  year 
round,  but  at  its  best  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  give  a  lot  of  time  to  my  little 
garden,  so  do  not  wish  for  coarse-growing 
things  like  perennial  Sunflowers.  I  imagine 
with  that  splendid  soil  and  sun  exposure 
there  ought  to  be  some  choice  plants  that 
would  thrive.  In  the  spring,  of  course, 
there  are  bulbs,  and  with  the  bearded  Iris  and 
some  very  fine  Aquilegias  I  have  continued 
tffe  display.  The  subsoil  is  chalk,  so  the 
ground  quickly  becomes  dry,  but  I  keep  it 
well  watered  in  hot  weather.  The  house  is 
near  the  sea  and  we  suffer  little  from  frosts, 
only  the  ordinary  gales  of  cold  wind,  which 
are  worse.  I  can  give  a  little  shelter  with 
rush  hurdles.  (A.  C.  D.,  Kent.) 

Many  plants  would  thrive  in  the  situation 
you  name  close  to  the  sea  and  with  the  shel¬ 
ter  you  mention  there  should  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  keeping  that  bed  respectable  all 
the  year  round.  You  could  have  a  broad 
edging  of  pink  Mrs.  Sinkins  or  the  homely 
London  Pride  or  Thrift.  Several  shrubs 
would  do  well  and  can  be  kept  dwarf  by 
pruning.  They  should  include  Euonymus 
japonicus  foliis  aureis,  E.  j.  latifolius  albo- 
variegatus,  several  of  the  New  Zealand 
Veronicas,  such  as  V.  Traversii,,  V.  pingui- 
folia,  V.  carnosula,  green  and  variegated 
Tree  Ivies  and  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  which 
may  be  grown  as  a  bush  or  trained  against 
the  wall  of  the  house.  Hardy  perennials 
that  would  give  a  succession  of  bloom  are 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Edward 
VII.,  Gaillardias,  Sedum  spectabile,  S.  ru- 
pestre,  S.  reflexum,  dwarf,  medium  and  tall 
Antirrhinums,  red  Valerian  (Centranthus 
ruber),  Dianthus  plumarius  or  common  gar¬ 
den  Pink,  D.  barbatus  (Sweet  William),  D. 
chinensis,  Campanula  persicifolia  grandi¬ 
flora,  C.  p.  alba  grandiflora,  C.  glomerata. 
C.  carpatica,  etc.  It  would  be  best  to  get 
most  of  the  above  in  the  form  of  plants  ex¬ 
cept  Gaillardias,  Antirrhinums  and  Dian¬ 
thus  chinensis. 

2965,  Plants  for  a  Rock  Garden. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  seeds  of 
alpines  can  be  planted  now?  I  have  a 
rockery  at  the  end  of  the  garden  and  am 
very  successful  with  the  common  alpines. 
I  am  thinking  of  doing  away  with  the  lower 
lawn  and  beds  (E  and  F)  and  making  a 
regular  little  rock  garden  there.  Mine  at 
present  is  only  a  raised  bank  to  screen  the 
yard.  I  should  make  a  winding  path  be¬ 
tween  the  two  stars  on  the  plan,  sinking  it 
and  throwing  up  low  banks  so  as  to  put  a 
little  shelter  for  such  things  as  Cyclamen 
and  Primulas,  unless  you  suggest  some.bet- 
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ter  plan,  i  want  to  raise  a  stock  of  things 
from  seeds  in  readiness.  Please  give  after 
each  how  soon  the  seed  should  germinate,  for 

1  know  most  alpines  are  long  dormant.  I 
only  want  things  one  is  glad  to  have  a  good 
stock  of  and  not  things  that  can  be  raised 
quicker  by  cuttings  or  rapidly-spreading 
plants  like  Aubretias.  I  prefer  such  things 
as  some  of  the  silvery  Saxifraga,  'Cyclamen, 
Ramondia,  etc.  Also  please  mention  r  ny 
plant  I  ought  to  obtain  now  in  order  to  take 
cuttings  from.  T  shall  be  grateful  for  all 
the  hints  you  can  give  me.  (A.  C.  D., 
Kent.) 

We  should  agree  with  you  in  the  making 
of  a  winding  walk  through  the  proposed 
rockery,  and  should  make  it  commence  at 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  and  proceed  to¬ 
wards  (F)-  From  this  it  might  curve  to¬ 
wards  (E)  and  then  proceed  to  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  which  you  marked  with  a 
star.  By  building  up  rock  work  on  either 
side  of  this  you  should  form  receding  bays 
and  jutting  angles  producing  shady,  sheltered 
nooks  for  certain  things'  The  walk  will  let 
you  close  up  to  the  plants  to  examine  them 
and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  uses  for  it 
there.  If  wound  about  irregularly,  so  as  to 
take  away  any  formality  and  make  it  appear 
longer  than  it  really  is,  it  will  be  effective 
as  well  as  useful.  We  could  scarcely  under¬ 
take  to  say  how  long  some  of  the  seeds  will 
lie,  as  that  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
age  of  the  seeds,  the  time  of  year  the)1'  are 
sown,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  placed  to 
germinate.  Most  of  the  Primulas  take  a 
long  time  to  germinate,  but  if  you  can  secure 
newly-ripened  seeds  and  sow  them  imme¬ 
diately  they  should  come  up  thickly  in 
spring.  We  give  a  list  of  plants,  all  cf 
which  are  obtainable  from  some  source  or 
other  in  this  country  in  the  form  of  seeds. 
As  many  of  them  take  a  long  time  to  reach 
the  flowering  stage  from  seed  you  should 
procure  plants  of  a  number  of  them,,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Androsaces,  Anemones,  Gen¬ 
tians,  Iberis  and  iSaxifragas  Most  of  the 
latter  we  have  named  belong  to  the  ■  il very- 
leaved  section.  The  plants  of  which  ycu 
may  get  seeds  are  Cyclamen  neapolitanurn 
(hederaefolium),  Primula  rosea,  P.  dentica- 
lata,  P.  sikkimensis,  P.  capitata,  P.  frond  osa, 
P.  involucrata,  Alyssum  saxatile,  A.  s.  citri- 
num,  Androsace  carnea,  A.  Laggeri,  Ane¬ 
mone  apennina,  Erinus  alpinus,  E.  a.  albus, 
Campanula  caespitosa,  C.  fragilis,  C.  pu- 
silla,  Erysimum  rupestre,  Dianthus  zonatus, 
D.  caesius,  D.  glacialis, 'Cheiranthus  alpinus, 
'Cerastium  tomentosum  (Snow  in  Summer), 
Ramondia  pyrenaica,  R.  serbica,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  G.  septemfida,  Draba  aizoides, 
Iberis  sempervirens  garrexiana,  Geum  Hel- 
dreichi  and  various  Saxifragas.  You  will  be 
able  to  obtain  seeds  of  Saxifraga  Rhei,  a 
mossy  species,  and  S.  oppositifolia.  Give 
the  latter  a  cool,  shady  place.  The  others 
we  mention  like  plenty  of  sun.  They  are 
Saxifraga  longifolia,  S.  Aizoon,  S.  Cotyle¬ 
don,  S.  Hostii,  ,S.  burseriana,  S.  caesia,  ;S. 
media,  S.  oppositifolia  and  S.  squarrosa. 
It  is  extremely  interesting  to  raise  these  lat¬ 
ter  from  seeds,  but  it  will  be  some  time 
before  you  are  able  to  place  them  on  your 
rockery  with  safety.  We  should,  therefore, 
advise  you  to  get  some  plants  of  them.  For 
cuttings  you  could  also  get  the  Campanulas 
we  name  and  possibly  others  as  well  as 
Dianthus  and  Iberis. 

2  96  6.  Points  of  Violas. 

Please  let  me  know  through  the  medium 
of  The  Gardening  World  what  points  I 
should  look  for  in  Violas  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  (H.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

The  flowers  should  be  of  good  outline  and 
the  texture  of  the  petals  good.  As  to  the 
outline,  it  may  he  either  round  like  a  Pansy 
or  oblong,  provided  all  parts  are  well  pro¬ 
portioned  and  the  petals  fit  one  another 


neatly.  The  petals  should  be  smooth,  in¬ 
cluding  the  edges.  Wavy  or  undulated  pe¬ 
tals  detract  from  the  prim  smoothness  of 
what  a  Viola  should  be.  The  colour  should 
be  well  defined  in  seifs,  whatever  the  hue 
may  be.  Whether  light  or  dark,  the  colour 
should  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  In  parti-coloured  flowers,  as  well  as 
those  in  which  there  is  a  band  or  lacing  of 
colour  round  the  edge,  the  colours  should 
harmonise  without  being  mixed  or  confused. 
The  attractiveness  of  the  flowers  should  be 
the  prevailing  idea.  The  stems  should  be 
fairly  long  to  hold  the  blooms  well  above 
the  leaves,  and  stout.  They  should  also 
look  one  way,  but  except  in  the  case  of  pot 
plants  this  is  a  matter  of  arrangement/  and 
should  be  well  borne  in  mind  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tor. 

2967.  How  to  Tie  Up  Delphiniums. 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  tell  me  in  your  next  issue  how  to  tie 
up  the  enclosed  herbaceous  plants.  I  remem¬ 
ber  reading  about  it  in  one  of  last  year’s 
numbers,  but  it  was  too  late,  as  all  ours  had 
been  tied  up  then,  and  I  have  looked  through 
many  of  the  numbers,  but  cannot  find  the 
one.  (Highcliffe,  Yorks.) 

We  do  not  remember  the  note  about  tying 
to  which  you  refer.  Probably  it  was  only 
a  short  note  in  some  of  the  articles  relating 
to  “  Work  of  the  Week  ”  in  the  flower  gar¬ 
den.  There  are  several  ways  of  staking 
which  we  might  briefly  refer  to.  In  the  case 
of  large  plants  of  Delphiniums,  one  plan 
would  be  to  put  two  or  three  stakes  round 
the  outside  of  the  clump,  leaving  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  open  in  the  centre  not  to  drag  the 
stems  into  one  thick  mass.  Another  plan  is 
to  put  in  a  single  stake  as  near  the  centre 
of  the  clump  as  possible,  and  to  use  one  or 
two  ties,  passing  round  all  the  stems  with¬ 
out  drawing  them  too  tightly  together.  This 
is  the  common  method  of  staking,  but  it  is 
not  always  neatly  done.  A  good  plan  would 
be  to  put  one  stake  to  each  stem  requiring 
support.  This  stem  need  not  be  so  large 
as  if  it  was  intended  to  support  the  whole 
bush.  Neither  need  it  be  so  long.  When 
driven  into  the  ground  it  need  not  be  higher 
than  the  base  of  the  flowers,  unless  your 
garden  is  very  windy.  A  stake  reaching  to 
the  base  of  the  flowers  would  certainly  keep 
them  upright,  and  the  only  other  danger  is 
that  the  flowering  portion  might  get  broken 
in  wind-swept  situations.  Two  ties  with 
stout  strips  of  raffia  tape  would  make  them 
secure  for  the  season. 

2968.  How  to  Tie  Up  Michaelmas 
Daisies  and  Other  Herbaceous 
Plants. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know 
how  to  tie  up  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  other 
herbaceous  plants?  (.Highcliffe,  Yorks.) 

In  the  case  of  plants  with  a  few  stout  stems 
like  Delphiniums,  you  can  tie  them  up  in  the 
same  way  as  described  for  those.  Unless 
you  wish  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  over  it, 
we  think  there  is  no  neater  way. of  tying  her¬ 
baceous  plants  generally  than  driving  a  stout 
stake  into  the  centre  of  the  clump  and  put¬ 
ting  one  or  two  stout  strings  round  them 
without  drawing  the  bunch  in  any  way  tight. 
By  putting  two  pieces  of  string  round  it 
holds  all  the  stems  together,  and  the  stake 
in  the  centre  prevents  them  falling  over  in 
any  direction.  While  this  would  apply  to 
Michaelmas  Daisies  generally,  we  might  say 
that  these  are  often  allowed  to  grow  into  too 
large  clumps.  All  the  stronger  growing  of 
them  should  be  lifted  every  second  year, 
using  only  small  pieces,  and  then  in  spring 
the  grower  .should  go  over  them  and  thin 
them  out  to  a  few  stems  to  each  plant.  This 
may  be  done  at  any  time  from  April  to  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The 
stems  left  grow  stronger,  branch  more  freely 
and  produce  a  much  better  effect  than  twenty 
to  fifty  stems  all  huddled  together  in  one 


clump.  We  have  seen  Michaelmas  Daisie 
treated  in  this  way  as  clumps  or  bushes  ii 
a  border,  and  also  as  a  hedge.  A  slende 
stake  was  put  to  each  separate  stem  afte 
the  thinning  out  was  done  and  the  stem  tiec 
to  the  stake.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  tinn 
and  stakes  where  the  clumps  are  large,  bu 
you  will  find  it  advantageous  to  reduce  the 
number  of  stems  as  we  have  already  de 
scribed.  Then  the  neatest  way  would  bi 
either  to  put  one  stake  in  the  centre  anc 
put  two  strings  round  the  whole  mass,  c: 
to  put  a  separate  stake  to  each  stem,  whicl 
is  the  neatest  way. 


ROSES. 

2969.  Crimson  Rambler  Turning  Yel 
low. 

I  have  a  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  tree,  whicl 
I  planted  a  year  last  November.  The  leave: 
are  this  year  all  turning  yellow,  as  per  en 
closed.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  voi 
tell  me  the  reason  and  remedy.  (J.  E.  Clay 
ton,  Yorks.) 

We  can  only  guess  at  what  might  be  tin 
cause  of  the  leaves  turning  yellow.  Thos- 
you  sent  us  were  the  early  ones  from  th. 
lower  part  of  this  year’s  shoots.  It  is  > 
no  consequence  if  they  turn  yellow,  as  tne’ 
usually  do  fall  early;  but  if  they  are  goin; 
like  that  all  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  shoots 
then  clearly  something  is  wrong.  Possibb 
the  shoots  might  be  cankered  low  down,  0 
have  been  eaten  by  insects  of  some  sort.  I 
is  possible  there  may’  be  grubs  at  the  tools 
such  as  those  of  the  May  bug,  the  gre :: 
Rose  chafer,  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  of  sonn 
of  their  allies.  In  that  case  it  would  b 
well  to  examine  the  soil  around  the  roots 
loosening  it  up  with  a  fork  so  that  you  cai 
see  whether  any  grubs  are  present  and  eat 
the  roots.  If  you  find  grubs,  the  best  plai 
would  be  to  take  off  the  top  soil  all  roim- 
the  stem  of  the  plant  for  at  least  18  in.  out 
and  give  a  good  sprinkling  with  “  Vapor 
ite,”  “  Alphol,”  or  “  Kilogrub.”  Crimso; 
Rambler  is  also  very  liable  to  red  spider 
but  this  does  not  usually  show  itself  unti 
July  or  August.  There  was  no  evidence  0 
this  pest  on  the  specimens  sent  us.  Yor 
could,  however,  examine  the  plants  well  t< 
see  if  red  spider  has  got  a  footing  on  th 
under  sides  of  the  leaves.  These  are  sug 
gestions  we  make  so  that  you  can  look  for  th 
cause  of  the  mischief  on  the  spot.  If  only 
the  lower  leaves  are  dropping,  then  you  neec 
not  trouble,  as  that  is  of  common  occurrence 
Red  spider  is  most  troublesome  on  larg' 
plants  grown  against  walls.  The  remedy 
against  that  enemy  would  be  strong  soapsud: 
or  -Gishurst  compound  dissolved  in  water. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2970.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Shrub. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the 
enclosed,  also  a  few  directions  as  to  culture 
and  whether  it  delights  in  sunny  or  shad; 
situations,  and  oblige?  (Annual  Sib 
scriber,  Hants.) 

The  shrub,  of  which  you  sent  a  piece,  wa 
Buddleia  globosa.  It  is  hardy  in  man; 
parts  of  Britain,  and  would  be  completely  s< 
in  ypur  district.  A  good,  deep,  well  drainer 
loam  would  be  the  best  in  which  to  plan 
it,  but  it  is  by  no  means  particular,  am 
would  still  give  satisfaction  in  sandy  an< 
gravelly  soils.  Heavy,  clay  soils  would  b 
the  most  detrimental  to  it.  It  should  alway; 
have  a  sunny  situation,  as  it  would  not  ripei 
its  wood  well  in  a  shady  situation,  ant 
could  not,  therefore,  flower  so  freely.  Afte 
selecting  the  soil,  little  further  remains  tej 
be  done,  but  to  keep  the  ground  clean  abort 
it  so  as  to  encourage  growth,  and  if  it  shouk| 
get  straggling  or  unshapely  you  can  cu 
back  the  longest  shoc.ts.  It  is  well,  however 
not  to  cut  more  of  the  top  growths  than  car 
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be  avoided  as  it  flowers  chiefly  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  March  would  be  a  good  time 
to  plant  it  or  the  first  fortni-ght  in  No¬ 
vember. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2971.  Leaves  Infested  with  Maggots, 

I  enclose  a  Chrysanthemum  leaf  infested 
with  a  maggot.  Can  you  tell  me  the  'cause 
and  remedy  of  this  complaint ?  (F.  Smith, 

Essex.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  were  tunnelled  by 
the  Chrysanthemum  leaf  miner  (Phytomyza 
nigricornis),  a  small  black  fly  which  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  leaves  and  the  grub  pene¬ 
trates  through  the  tissues  between  the  two 
surfaces.  There  are  several  broods  in  the 
season,  so  that  the  earlier  you  begin  taking 
remedy  the  less  trouble  you  will  get.  The 
very  worst  of  the  leaves  may  be  picked  off 
and  burned,  but  if. there  are  only  one  or 
two  small  tunnels  you  should  look  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf  and  you  will  find 
the  situation  of  the  grub.  Squeeze  this  be¬ 
tween  the  finger  and  the  thumb  and  you  will 
get  no  further  trouble  from  that.  Keep  an 
outlook  all  through  the  season  and  repeat 
these  operations.  You  could  also  syringe  the 
leaves  with  strong-smelling  tobacco  water  to 
prevent  the  mother  flies  from  laying  their 
eggs  upon  the  leaves.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not 
do  much  damage  to  the  autumn-flowering 
Chrysanthemum,  provided  you  take  precau¬ 
tion  to  destroy  the  maggots  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  By  pinching  the  grub  you 
can  retain  the  leaves  upon  the  plants. 


FRUIT. 

297  2.  How  to  Make  Strawberries  swell. 

I  have  about  half-an-acre  of  Strawberries 
in  rows,  one  plot  being  three  years  old.  They 
are  beginning  to  set.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  put  on  artificial  manures  to  make  them 
swell,  and  if  so,  what  kind  is  the  best  for 
that  purpose?  (J.  T.,  Ayrshire.) 

In  the  way  of  artificial  manures  you 
should  apply  nitrate  of  soda  in  water  at  the 
rate  of  ^  oz.  to  the  square  yard,  or  you  could 
water  the  ground  with  some  of  the  prepared 
and  advertised  manures,  which  are  more 
general  manures  than  nitrate.  Either  of 
these  might  have  been  applied  with  advan¬ 
tage  early  in  May.  The  season  is  now  so 
advanced  that  the  quickest  way  to  get  the 
use  of  the  manures  would  be  to  use  it  in 
water  as  stated.  At  the  same  time  you  can 
help  the  berries  to  swell  by  covering  the 
1  ground  with  a  good  coating  of  litter  or 
straw,  so  as  to  keep  the  berries  off  the  ground 
and  also  keep  in  the  moisture.  Should  the 
weather  prove  dry  a  good  watering  on  the 
top  of  the  mulching  would  be  very  effective. 

2973.  Pear  Branches  Dying. 

I  enclose  a  portion  of  the  branch  of  a 
Pear  tree  of  which  several  branches  on  one 
tree  only  have  gone  like  it  the  last  week. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  cause,  please,  and,  if 
any,  the  remedy?  (A.  E.  G.,  Lancs.) 

We  carefully  inspected  the  specimen  sent 
us,  using  the  microscope,  but  all  we  found 
was  not  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  shoot.  There  were  one  or  two  cater¬ 
pillars  amongst  the  dry  leaves  and  a  fungus 
on  a  dead  portion  at  the  base  of  a  spur, 
but  the  injury  in  this  latter  case  was  so  local 
that  it  could  not  account  for  the  death  of 
the  branches.  The  wood  and  bark  was 
healthy  over  the  shoot  generally,  and  merely 
drying  up  and  becoming  shrivelled.  A  cause 
should  therefore  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  say 
at  the  base  of  the  dead  portion.  The  branches 
might  possibly  be  cankered  there.  Some 
people  attribute  the  sudden  dying  of 
branches  in  this  way  to  bacteria,  though, 
perhaps,  without  reasonable  grounds.  Your 
best  plan  under  the  circumstances  would  be 


to  cut  away  and  burn  the  dead  portions  as  a 
preventive  in  case  there  might  be  disease 
lower  down  the  branch  than  the  portion  you 
sent  us. 

2974.  Pruning  Apple  and  Plum  Trees. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  next  what 
and, how  much  to  prune  my  trees.  I  have 
one  Plum  and  one  Apple,  standards,  one 
Apple  and  one  Pear  bush.  They  have  all 
flowered,,  but  very  little  fruit  is  on  them,  and 
I  think  it  must  be  my  bad  pruning  last  year. 
I  only  summer-pruned  them,  not  knowing 
what  or  how  to  winter-prune  them.  If  you 
will  help  me  you  will  greatly  oblige.  (A 
Learner,  Middlesex.) 

After  the  head  of  a  standard  Apple  is 
well  formed  it  does  not  require  much  prun¬ 
ing  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  If  any 
part  of  the  tree  gets  crowded  with  branches' 
it  would  be  well  to  thin  out  some  of  them 
removing  the  weakest  and  most  useless  wood. 
If  you  do  this  in  September  while  the  leaves 
are  still  upon  them  you  will  see  where  the 
crowding  is,  if  any.  In  the  case 
of  Apple  and  Pear  bushes  the  summer 
pruning  you  should  give  them  would 
be  merely  to  shorten  back  side  shoots  coming 
in  places  where  you  should  have  spurs.  It 
consists  in  cutting  them  back  within  three 
or  four  leaves  of  the  base.  Then  in  the 
winter  time,  or  after  the  leaves  are  off,  the 
shortened  shoots  should  be  still  further  shor¬ 
tened  to  one  good  eye  to  encourage  them  to 
develop  fruiting  spurs.  The  leaders  should 
not  be  touched  in  the  summer  time,  but  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  as  they'  will.  Then  in  winter 
the  best  plan  is  to  cut  back  the  leaders  about 
half  their  length,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
varieties  which  flower  most  at  the  end  of 
the  shoots.  Irish  Peach  behaves  in  this  way, 
and  if  you  would  have  a  full  crop  the  shoots 
must  be  left  at  full  length  on  that  and  other 
Apples  of  similar  behaviour.  The  Plum 
should,  of  course,  be  pruned  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Apples  and  Pears  as  it  bears 
on  spurs.  When  once  the  head  of  a  stan¬ 
dard  is  formed  very  little  pruning  is  neces¬ 
sary  bey'ond  thinning  out  some  of  the 
branches  where  they  are  crowded.  This  can 
be  dene  while  the  leaves  are  still  upon  them 
in  September.  The  absence  of  fruit  may  be 
largely  due  to  late  frosts. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2975-  Grubs  Eating  Plants  in  Garden. 

I  enclose  a  box  containing  grubs.  They 
eat  all  the  plants  in  our  garden  here.  From 
enquiries  they  only  seem  to  have  been  a 
plague  this  year  and  exist  over  south  Dorset, 
at  Weymouth,  Dorchester,  Bridport,  and 
Portland.  Locally  they  are  called  leather 
jackets  and  are  said  to  be  the  larvae  of  the 
daddy-long-legs.  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  tell  me  what  they  are  and 
whether  they  turn  into  a  chrysalis.  Also  if 
you  could  tell  me  of  any  means  of  getting 
rid  of  them.  (W.  H.  O.,  Dorset.) 

The  grubs  you  sent  were  not  leather 
jackets,  as  they  are  the  larvae  of  daddy- 
long-legs  (Tipula  oleracea),,  although  we 
have  heard  this  name  given  to  them  before. 
The  specimens  jmu  sent  us  are  the  grubs  of 
the  heart  and  dart  moth  jAgrotis  exclama- 
tionis),  one  of  the  Noctuina  or  night-flying 
moths.  They  live  in  the  ground  just  under 
the  surface  and  frequently  under  clods,  stones 
and  other  means  of  shelter,  and  come  out  at 
night  when  they  become  mischievous.  For  this 
reason  they  are  termed  ground  caterpillars. 
After  they  are  full  fed  they  turn  into  a  rust- 
coloured  chrysalis  in  the  soil,  where  they 
lie  until  next  spring  or  summer.  They  are 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  county  of 
Dorset,  but  are  a  common  plague  through  tl  e 
length  of  Britain,  and  some  years  are  mu  oil 
more  numerous  and  destructive  than  in 
others.  The  reason  why  they  are  so  destruc¬ 


tive  is  that  they  feed  for  a  little  upon  one 
plant,  then  crawl  off  to  another  and  commit 
the-  same  carnage.  The  plants,  therefore,  die 
because  they  are  separated  from  the  root  or 
nearly  so.  One  good  precaution  to  take  is  to 
keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  whether  in 
crop  or  not.  Garden  ground  and  fields  are 
often  neglected  and  allowed  to  become  weedy 
in  autumn  and  winter  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  no  crop  there.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  allow  weeds  to  grow  even  during 
those  periods,  as  it  furnishes  food  for  these 
ground  caterpillars,  for  slugs  and  snails. 
The  ground  should  be  lightly  dug  over  if  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  it  clean  by  means  of 
the  hoe  when  lying  idle.  When  there  is  no 
crop  on  the  ground  you  can  also  apply  gas 
water,  which  kills  the  grubs.  Soot  is  also 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the 
case  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers  and  other 
plants  of  that  kind  you  can  lay  a  band  of 
soot  round  the  stem  of  the  plant  and  then 
earth  them  up.  If  the  stems  have  been  cut 
below  this  they  will  root  into  the  soil  afresh, 
and  you  can  thus  secure  a  crop.  It  would 
be  well  worth  your  while  to  try  some  of 
those  more  recent  remedies  which  are  de¬ 
structive  to  insect  life,  grubs,  maggots  and 
all  the  tribe  of  them.  We  refer  to  “  Va- 
porite,”  “  Kilogrub  ”  and  “  Alphol,”  which 
you  may  see  advertised  in  our  pages.  Dig 
the  material  into  the  infested  ground,  if 
the  plants  are  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of 
it.  Good  cultivation  and  the  application  of 
those  remedies  should  clear  your  ground, 
after  which,  when  in  good  condition,  you 
may  not  have  any  more  trouble  for  many 
vears. 

297  6.  Apple  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  replies  to 
my  previous  questions.  May  I  trouble  you, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  enclosed  leaves 
cf  Apple  trees  ?  The  first  contains  four 
leaves  from  Duke  of  Devonshire  Apple. 
Please  state  nature  of  disease,  if  any,  and 
remedy.  (E.  J.  E.,  Essex.) 

The  leaves  of  this  Apple  you  sent  us  are 
swarming  with  the  eggs  of  red  spider.  The 
tree  must  have  been  attacked  at  an  early 
period,  and  the  explanation  is  possibly  that 
the  tree  is  in  an  unusually  dry  position.  The 
direct  remedy  is  to  thoroughly  syringe  the 
tree;,  aiming  principally  at  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  with  strong  soapsuds,  which 
will  be  more  effective  than  soap  alone.  See 
whether  the  ground  is  very  dry,  and,  if  so, 
give  the  tree  a  good  watering  now  and  again 
in  dry  weather. 

2977.  Apple  Lord  Suffieid. 

I  send  three  leaves  from  Lord  Suffieid 
Apple  Please  state  disease  and  remedy. 
(E.  J.  E.,  Essex.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  show  that  they  are 
affected  with  the  Australian  shot-hole  fungus 
(Phyllosticta  prunicola).  It  resembles  the 
ordinary  shot-hole  fungus,  but  is  not  quite 
the  same.  Most  of  the  little  bags  or  nests 
of  spores  had  fallen  out  of  the  specimens 
you  sent  us.  The  remedy  now  is  to  pick  up 
all  fallen  leaves  and  also  to  pick  off  those 
still  on  the  trees  showing  traces  of  the  fun¬ 
gus  and  to  burn  them.  Next  spring  when 
the  leaves  are  expanding  spray  the  tree  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  At 
this  season  it  should  not  be  strong,  but  be 
well  diluted  with  water,  otherwise  the  young 
leaves  might  be  damaged.  The  disease  also 
attacks,  branches,  and  if  you  find  evidence 
of  disease  upon  any  of  them,  those  shoots 
should  be  cut  off  and  burned,  as  it  lives 
through  the  winter,  commencing  a  fresh  at¬ 
tack  noon  the  leaves  in  spring.  LTnless  the 
spots  are  ’l,ery  numerous  the  fungus  is  not 
usually  very  destructive. 

2978.  Caterpillars  on  Apple  Trees. 

1  send  you  a  spur  from  an  Apple  tree. 
Please  state  the  remedy  and  name  the  cater- 
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pillar.  All  my  trees  are  young  and  planted 
in  the  open.  They  are  not  in  any  way  over- 
ciowded.  No.  3  has  been  very  troublesome 
this  season,  and  I  have  carefully  hand¬ 
picked  the  trees.  (E.  J.  E.,  Essex.) 

Quite  a  number  of  caterpillars  eat  Apple 
trees,  but  as  you  sent  no  specimens  we  can 
form  no  idea  what  was  the  enemy  in  this 
case.  If  the  caterpillars  were  of  moderate 
size  they  would  probably  be  those  of  the 
winter  moth  or  the  small  ermine  moth,  the 
latter  being  very  troublesome  at  the  present 
time.  As  you  have  been  carefully  hand¬ 
picking  the  young  trees  you  should,  of 
course,  have  no  further  trouble  this  year. 
Look  over  the  trees  again  to  see  there  are 
no  cocoons  hanging  from  any  of  the  leaves, 
and  if  so  they  should  be  carefully  gathered 
and  destroyed.  'See  also  the  following  reply. 

2979.  Caterpillars  on  Apple  Trees. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  the  enclosed 
grubs  and  caterpillars  are  and  also  how  to 
deal  with  them  now,  as  well  as  to  prevent  them 
getting  on  the  trees  next  year.  They  are  eat¬ 
ing  up  my  Apple  trees,  attacking  both  leaves 
and  fruit.  The  trees  are  young,  the  fourth 
year  since  planting.  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  can  spare  time  and  space  in 
your  “  Enquire  Within  ”  column  for  a  reply 
to  the  above.  (J.  V.  Drake,  Derbyshire.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  were  the  small 
ermine  moth  (Hyponomeuta  padella).  If 
there  are  still  caterpillars  upon  them,  get  a 
pail,  half  fill  it  with  water,  and  on  the  top 
pour  about  two  glasses  of  paraffin.  Hold 
this  pail  under  the  infested  boughs  and  drop 
the  clusters  of  caterpillars  into  the  paraffin 
which  floats  on  the  top,  and  being  light  the 
caterpillars  sink  beneath  it.  The  pail  will 
be  useful  to  catch  those  that  let  themselves 
down  by  a  thread,  as  many  of  them  drop 
when  disturbed  and  merely  climb  up  the 
thread  again  when  the  disturbance  ceases. 
Another  means  of  destroying  caterpillars  is 
to  spread  a  coating  of  lime  over  the  ground 
beneath  the  trees  where  you  are  at  work.  If 
any  caterpillars  fall  to  the  ground  unnoticed 
it  would  prevent  them  getting  up  again  if 
you  placed  a  ring  of  tarred  hay  round  the 
base  of  the  trees.  All  this  should  be  done 
during  the  day  as  the  caterpillars  are  then 
more  sluggish  and  can  readily  be  gathered 
or  shaken  down  into  the  pail.  The  separate 
leaf  you  sent  us  contained  a  chrysalis  of 
the  same  moth  which  hangs  up  its  cocoon 
on  a  leaf  sometimes  inside  a  curled  one,  and 
reaches  the  perfect  state  relatively  in  a  few 
days.  Serve  these  cococns  in  the  same  way 
as  the  caterpillars.  Every  caterpillar  and 
chrysalis -which  you  destroy  now  will  save 
a  nest  of  them  next  year. 

2980.  Ants  and  Sweet  Peas. 

I  have  some  Sweet  Peas  that  only'  a  few 
days  since  looked  the  picture  of  health,  about 
6  in.  or  8  in.  high.  During  the  last  few 
day's  they  have  been  attacked  by  some  insect, 
which  has  just  bitten  off  the  stems  of  every 
one.  but  does  not  seem  to  have  touched  the 
leaves.  They  have  been  well  protected  by 
wire  from  birds,  and  I  had  laid  soot  all 
round  them  and  lime,  so  that  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  slugs.  There  are  a  lot  of  ants 
round  them  constantly,  and  I  can  only  think 
it  is  those.  Have  you  ever  known  ants  to  do 
so,  and  what  is  the  remedy?  (H.  C.  B., 
Leicestershire.) 

We  have  never  known  ants  to  cut  plants 
of  any  kind,  although  they  often  become  a 
nuisance  by  farming  greenfly,  scale  and 
other  vermin  for  the  sake  of  the  juices  which 
they  excrete.  We  can  only  suggest  that  some 
enemy  has  been  at  work,  possibly  wireworm, 
ground  caterpillars,  such  as  the  heart  and 
dart  moth  in  the  grub  state  or  possibly  some 
of  the  pea  weevils.  The  most  common  of 
these  are  Sitonia  lineata  and  S.  crinita, 
otherwise  known  as  the  striped  and  spotted 
pea  weevils.  The  latter  usually  attack  the 


leaves,  however,  but  there  still  remain  the 
suspects  we  have  above  mentioned.  You 
might  dig  away  the  soil  round  the  necks  of 
the  plants  to  see  if  you  can  find  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  wireworins  or  slatey-coloured 
grubs,  including  the  heart  and  dart  moth 
and  those  of  daddy-long-legs.  If  any  of 
such  enemies  are  present  we  should  apply 
dressings  of  “  Vaporite,”  or  “  Kilogrub,” 
or  “  Alphol,”  digging  these  a  little  way  into 
the  soil,  so  as  to  get  it  beneath  the  grubs 
when  at  work. 

2981.  Grubs  in  Garden  Soil. 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  grubs  of  which 
my  garden  is  nearly  full,  and  whenever  I 
put  in  plants  they  always  die.  When  you 
pull  the  plants  up  you  usually  find  from 
twelve  to  twenty  of  the  enclosed  grubs  at 
the  roots.  Could  you  through  your  valuable 
paper  tell  me  what  they  are  and  how  I  can 
get  rid  of  them?  (Constant  Reader,  Kent.) 

The  grubs  you  sent  us  were  those  of  the 
heart  and  dart  moth  (Agrotis  exclamationis). 
The  principal  remedies  are  keeping  the 
ground  clean  whether  in  crop  or  not,  using 
gas  water  when  the  ground  is  bare,  placing 
soot  iound  infested  plants  and  earthing  them 
up,  and  by  using  one  or  other  of  the  remedies 
such  as  “  Vaporite,”  “  Kilogrub,’’  or  “Al¬ 
phol  ”  advertised  in  our  pages.  The  in¬ 
secticides  should  be  dug  into  the  ground  a 
little  way  without  disturbing  the  roots  of 
the  plants  if  possible.  You  will  see  a  fuller 
reply  to  a  similar  question  where  the  same 
grub  is  now  causing  havoc  in  the  first  an¬ 
swer  under  “  Garden  Enemies.” 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

2982.  Best  Leaves  for  Leaf  Mould. 

Our  leaf  mould  consists  chief!}'  of  Ash, 
Lime  and  Sycamore,  but  these  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  good  kinds  for  the  purpose.  They 
seem  to  give  rise  to  a  lot  of  small  white 
worms.  Would  you  say  if  they  are  liable  to 
this  sort  of  pest?  If  this  is  so,  would  you 
be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  through  your 
“  Enquire  Within”  what  are  the  best  leaves 
for  making  leaf  mould  ?  ,(C.  Whitehead, 

Kent.) 

Mostly  any  kind  of  leaves  are  suitable  for 
making  leaf  mould,  but  the  kinds  you  men¬ 
tion  are  liable  to  decay  sooner  than  Beech  or 
Oak,  or  Sweet  Chestnut  leaves.  If  you  can 
get  these  latter  three  they  last  longer  before 
they  get  into  a  condition  of  leaf  mould  than 
softer  leaves.  Any  kind  of  leaves  will  give 
rise  to  worms  and  grubs  of  a  variety  of 
kinds,  which  merely  find  food  there.  There 
is,  however,  a  remedy  against  these  things. 
When  the  leaves  are  sifted  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  out  sticks  and  rubbish  you  can  then 
give  such  portions  a  dressing  of  “  Kilo- 
grub,”  “Alphol”  or  “Vaporite.”  This  is 
also  a  good  remedy  for  grubs  in  potting 
soil.  In  that  case  the  insecticide  can  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  heap  just  before  mixing  the  com¬ 
post  and  the  mixing  will  thoroughly  dis¬ 
tribute  the  insecticide  through  the  heap. 
The  insecticides  do  no  harm  to  the  roots  of 
plants  as  we  frequently  use  it  ourselves. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

2983.  Books  on  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  send 
me  a  price  list  of  any  books  which  you  pub¬ 
lish  on  forestry,  Conifers,  hardy  flowering 
shrubs,  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  and  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  by  A.  D.  Webster  or  any  other 
author.  Ts  there  any  known  work  on  the 
propagation  and  rearing  of  Conifers  from 
seed  or  otherwise?  Your  kind  advice  on  this 
or  any  other  matter  with  what  I  have  asked 
would  be  esteemed.  (Geo.  Luck,  Dorset.) 

We  have  no  books  on  any  of  the  subjects 
which  you  mention,  although  we  can  direct 


you  where  to  find  them.  There  is  a  book 
“  Hardy  Coniferous  Trees,”  by  A.  D.  Web¬ 
ster.  This  describes  the  seed  sowing  and 
propagation  of  Conifers,  both  out  of  doors 
and  under  glass.  The  book  is  obtainable 
from  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  'Co.,  34,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  London,  price  3s.  6d.,  wdth  post¬ 
age  extra  “Practical  Forestry,”  by  the 
same  author,  second  edition,  price  5s.  with 
postage,  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Ryder  and  Co. 
14,  Bartholomew  Close,  Lordcn,.  E.C.  Y.  ,, 
will  find  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  and 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  book 
“  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  an  I 
Shrubs,”  by  the  same  author,  third  edition 
price  3s.  6d.  It  is  published  by  Messn 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place. 
London,  S.W.  You  will  find  a  note  about  it 
on  p.  vii.  in  our  issue  for  June  20th. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Baynton-Taylor)  The  shrub  is  Buddleia 
globosa. 

(A'.  C.  D.)  1,  Achillea  umbellata ;  2.  Saxi- 
fraga  Geum ;  3,  Corydalis  lutea  ■  4,  Lupinus 
polyphyllus ;  5,  Pudmonaria  officinalis. 

(R.  L.)  1,  Chlorophytum.  elatum  varlegA- 
turn ;  2,  Sedum  Sieboldii ;  3,  Begonia  sem- 
pervirens  var. ;  4,  Nepeta  Gleehoma  varie- 
gata. 

(N.  E.  C.)  1,  Saxifraga  trifurcata;  2, 
Lamium  maculatum ;  3,  Helxine  Solierolii. 
This  plant  is  flowering  and  fruiting  now. 
If  you  have  a  magnifying  lens  you  can  see 
the  minute  green  flowers  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves. 

(Annual  Subscriber)  Buddleia  globosa  (see 
under  “  Trees  and  Shrubs”  for  treatment). 

(M.  C.)  1,  Hesperis  matronalis;  2,  Iris  pal¬ 
lida  ;  3,  Iris  variegata  Darius;  4,  Nepeta 
Gleehoma  \ariegata;  5,  Mimulus  luteus ;  6, 
Symphytum  asperrimum. 

(A.  Marks)  1,  Saxifraga  Geum;  2,  Liliurn 
pyreuaicum ;  3,  Iberis  correaefolia ;  4, 

Deutzia  gracilis. 

(S.  M.)  i,  Lonicera  japonica  aureo-reti- 
culata ;  2,  Lonicera  involucrata. 

(Botaniko)  1,  Wild  Carrot  (Daucus  Co- 
rota)  ;  2,  Gallium  Mollugo.  (You  would 
better  be  able  to  identify  these  plants  by 
waiting  till  they  are  in  flower  and  fruit.) 

(E.  R.  Wilfon).  It  is  Heracleum  villosum, 
or  Giant  Cow  Parsnip,  but  the  leaves  will 
get  many  times  larger  before  it  flowers  if 
you  give  it  room. 

- - 

Pyrethrum  Langport  Crimson. 

The  flowers  of  this  fine  single  variety 
are  velvety  crimson  with  a  gold  disc,  and 
measure  about  35  in.  in  diameter  when  at 
their  best.  They  are  very  effective  as  cut 
flowers,  and  in  June  serve  to  brighten 
the  garden.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  June  9th  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset. 

Science  in  Horticulture. 

In  a  paper  on  “Some  Scientific  Prin¬ 
ciples  Governing  Practice  in  Horticul¬ 
ture”  read  before  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Horticultural  Association  on 
June  2nd,  the  author,  Mr.  James  Harris, 
said  the  time  would  soon  come  when  a 
gardener  who  had  not  an  idea  of  the 
scientific  principles  which  governed  his 
work,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  did  not 
know  what  his  plants  were  doing,  would 
not  be  able  to  retain  his  situation.  Mr. 
Harris  divided  his  remarks  into  twelve 
heads,  the  object  of  his  paper  being  to 
stimulate  in  younger  gardeners  a  greater 
interest  in  their  work,  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  scientific  side. 
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Garden  Tools. 


;  BY  AN  EXPERT. 


Weeding  the  Lawn. 

Perhaps  the  condition  of  the  grass  plot 
>r  lawn  adds  to  or  diminishes  the  beauty 
)f  the  house  with  which  it  is  associated 
nore  than  any  other  feature  of  the  gar- 
ien.  A  well-kept  lawn  is  indicative  of 
are  and  attention,  and  shows  that  its 
>wner  not  only  takes  pride  and  pleasure 
n  his  garden,  but  possesses  at  least  some 
if  the  numerous  accessories  by  which  the 
awn  may  be  kept  in  order.  Weeds  grow 
ipace,  and  Daisies  and  Dandelions,  the 
memies  of  the  horticulturist  and  gar¬ 
dener,  require  up-rooting  as  soon  as  they 
nake  their  appearance  in  order  to  keep 
:he  lawn  smooth  and  velvety.  There  are 
nany  patent  contrivances,  besides  the  old- 
:ashioned  Daisy-grubber,  which  is  still  a 
useful  tool.  Among  these  the  “  Cham¬ 
pion  lawn  weeder,”  a  practical  device  with 
aandles  some  four  feet  long,  by  which 
.veeds  may  be  extracted  without  leaving 
my  of  the  roots  in  the  ground.  Then 
igain  there  are  patent  extractors  for  weed- 
ng  lawns  and  bowling  greens,  which  are 
sasilv  used  by  ladies  and  even  children, 
making  tKe  once  difficult  and  tedious 
operation  quite  an  easy  matter.  These 
latter  extractors,  which  may  be  purchased 
from  any  tool  dealer,  by  a  simple  down¬ 
ward  pressure  and  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  ex¬ 
tract  the  root  or  weed,  withdrawing  it  in¬ 
stantly. 

Weeding  Gardens. 

Weeds  are  always  growing  apparently 
faster  than  the  plants  they  so  quickly 
choke,  and  the  gardener  has  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  look-out  for  these  unde¬ 
sirable  visitors.  It  would  appear  that 
the  makers  of  garden  tools  are  equally 
alert,  and,  judging  from  the  contrivances 
they  have  placed  upon  the  market  during 
recent  years,  recognise  the  need  for 
labour-saving  tools  to  remove  weeds,  both 
in  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  The 
strong  five-pronged  weed  remover  which 
has  been  retailed  at  6d.  is  a  useful  tool, 
and  together  with  the  garden  fork,  is 
handy  for  removing  weeds.  The  old- 
fashioned  Dutch  hoe  or  scuffle,  as  well  as 
'the  different  types  of  hoes  well  known  to 
our  readers,  are  useful,  and  in  many 
branches  of  horticulture  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended. 

More  About  Hoes. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  garden  hoes 
already  referred  to,  there  are  hoes  of 
special  patterns,  some  with  long  necks, 
others  with  wide  blades,  suitable  for  the 
different  kinds  of  garden  work.  It  is 
well  for  the  gardener  to  know  that  all 
these  are  valuable.  The  best  rivetted 
| garden  hoes  are  made  in  sizes  varying 
from  three  to  eight  inches  in  length ;  the 
swan-necked  hoes,  too,  can  be  had  in  all 
sizes.  Again,  a  special  hoe  made  of  solid 
steel  is  adapted  for  Potatos,  and  the  cast- 
steel  “Canterbury”  hoe,  like  a  three¬ 
pronged  fork  in  miniature,  is  useful  too. 
The  cast-steel  “Bedford”  hoe,  a  small 
handy  tool  with  a  wood  handle,  is  found 
|  very  useful  in  hoeing  up  round  shrubs, 
and  in  gardens  where  plants  and  flowers 
jare  very  thickly  planted.  So,  too,  the 
tong-handled  garden  spud  will  be  found 
useful,  not  only  for  weeding  purposes, 
but  for  digging  up  hard  soil  in  awkward 
gardens.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
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of  course  the  stamped  steel  weed  hooks 
with  side  cutters  and  edge  knives  for  gar¬ 
den  plots. 

Flower  Sermon. 

The  annual  flower  sermon  was  preached 
at  St.  Katherine  Cree  Church,  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  on  June  9,  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Miles,  the  rector.  All  attending 
this  service  are  expected  to  bring  either 
flowers  or  a  pot  plant. 

Gardens  of  England. 

In  “  Gardens  of  England,”  which 
Messrs.  Black  will  publish  early  in  June, 
the  illustrations  in  colour  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Parsons  are  its  main  feature,  and  show 
the  beauty  of  the  modern  Rose  garden 
when  planned  with  taste,  the  flood  of  col¬ 
our  that  comes  from  rambling  Roses  over 
the  pergola,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  her¬ 
baceous  border  in  summer.  The  text,  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  follows  the  same  lines 
and  as  indicating  the  character  of  the 
book,  there  are  chapters  on  “  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dens,”  “Rosemary  and  Lavender,”  “The 
Rose  Garden,”  and  the  four  seasons  in  the 
garden. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  secretary  of  the  above  institution, 
Mr.  George  J.  Ingram  (175,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster),  sends  us  a  copy  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  etc.,  for 
1908.  In  the  sixty-eight  years  of  its  exis¬ 
tence  this  worthy  institution  has  disbursed 
over  ,£113,000  in  the  relief  of  gardeners, 
market  gardeners,  and  others.  Over 
,£4,000  were  disbursed  last  year  in  this 
way.  The  Committee  announce  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Aldenham  will  preside 
at  the  sixty-ninth  anniversary  festival  din¬ 
ner  in  aid  of  the  funds  on  Wednesday, 
June  24th  next,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  Metropole.  They  hope  his  Lord- 
ship  will  be  warmly  supported  by  every 
lover  of  gardening  and  flowers,  and  that 
the  Festival  will  prove  as  successful  in 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  benevolence 
as  those  in  previous  years. 


—  THE 

Guernsey  Lily. 


Cultural  Notes. 


In  my  opinion  there  is  scarcely  any 
flower  that  tor  beauty'excels  the  Guernsey 
Lily.  The  flowers  arise  from  a  bulbous 
root;  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  are 
supported  on  a  naked,  firm  stalk  of  about 
a  foot  high.  At  the  top  of  this  stalk  is 
the  spathe,  or  sheath,  and  out  of  this  rise 
the  flowers,  which  are  very  beautiful,  red, 
and  bespangled  with  gold.  They  are  in 
their  full  glory  in  October,  and  after  they 
are  over,  the  leaves  appear.  These  also 
are  not  destitute  of  beauty ;  they  are  of  an 
oblong  shape,  moderately  broad,  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour,  and  smooth. 

These  bulbs  arrive  every  year  in  the 
month  of  July  or  August;  therefore, 
against  the  time  of  their  arrival,  let  a 
compost  be  prepared  for  their  reception. 
This  should  consist  of  soil  from  a  fresh, 
light  pasture,  intermixed  with  sand  and 
verv  rotten  manure.  This  compost 
should  be  turned  over  at  intervals  and 
well  mixed,  at  least  a  year  before  use. 
Strong  earth  should  be  avoided,  for  Guern¬ 
sey  soil  is  sandy,  and  there  they  grow  and 
flourish  to  perfection. 

The  bulbs  having  arrived,  let  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  pots  be  in  readiness  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  bulbs ;  fill  a 
pot  with  the  compost,  and  plant  a  single 
bulb  in  each  pot.  Make  a  bed  of  soil,  and 
place  the  pots  in  rows,  placed  close  to 
each  other  in  this  bed,  and  fill  the  cavities 
between  with  mould.  By  thus  plunging 
the  pots,  the  roots  are  kept  cool  and  moist, 
and  will  require  very  little  watering, 
which  is  very  injurious  to  these  subjects. 

In  October,  or  earlier,  the  flowers  will 
appear,  but  not  all ;  this  is  the  reason  why 
they  should  be  planted  in  pots,  so  that  the 
flowering  plants  may  be  collected  and 
placed  together.  Gentle  watering  should 
now  be  given.  In  hot  weather  also  they 
should  be  screened  from  the  sun,  for  this 
will  hasten  their  decay.  With  these  pre¬ 
cautions  the  flowers  will  last  a  long  time. 

When  the  flowers  are  past,  the  pots 
should  be  put  in  their  former  place,  where 
they  may  stand  all  the  winter.  They 
should  be  covered  during  great  rains  and 
frosts,  instead  of  placing  them  in  a  green¬ 
house,  where  the  roots  become  weakened 
and  rendered  less  capable  of  flowering. 
The  operation  must  be  repeated  each 
year.  About  the  beginning  of  July  the 
top  earth  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pots 
and  replaced  by  fresh  compost.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  more  flowers  will  appear.  This  work 
should  be  repeated  for  about  four  years, 
when  the  roots  must  be  entirely  taken  up 
and  divided.  Offsets  may  be  taken, 
which  may  be  planted  in  the  same  com¬ 
post  at  four  inches  apart.  These  offsets 
may  be  expected  to  flower  three  years 
after,  thus  affording  a  large  stock  of 
flowering  plants. 

Mayflower. 

- +++ - 


Carnation  Snowball. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  measure  3  in. 
across  and  are  pure  white  with  practically 
smooth  edges.  It  is  one  of  the  American 
section.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
on  June  9th,  when  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Bur¬ 
nett,  Guernsey. 
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Ivy  “Leaved  =  - 

Pelargonium 

-  On  a  Wall  Outside.  = 


Some  gardeners  who  wish  for  a  large 
quantity  of  .bloom  for  cutting  over  as  long 
a  period  as  possible  plant  out  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  against  the  walls  of  a 


greenhouse,  but,  of  course,  inside.  The 
object  is  secured  thereby  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  but  if  it  were  possible  to  grow  the 
same  varieties  out  of  doors  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  sunshine  the  quantity  of  blos¬ 
som  would  be  much  more  extensive. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
an  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  planted 
against  the  wall  of  a  house  in  a  builder's 
yard  in  Guernsey.  It  had  grown  in  that 
position  for  five  years,  the  fresh  growths 


being  fastened  to  the  wall  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  course  of  that  time  one  plant 
covered  an  area  of  wall  16  ft.  by  16  ft., 
and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
it  was  simply  covered  with  hundreds  of 
blooms  and  probably  hundreds  of  trusses, 
but  readers  can  count  for  themselves  if 
they  so  desire. 

Along  the  southern  coast  of  England 
and  western  coast  where  not  too  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  wind,  it  is  possible  to  grow  Pelar- 


Ivy-Leaved  Pelargonium  on  a  wail  outside. 
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mums  like  climbers,  such  as  Roses  or 
smines,  out  of  doors  and  expect  them  to 
rvive  in  all  but  the  severest  of  winters, 
nder  such  conditions  one  could  not  ex- 
•ct  any  pips  or  blooms  measuring  2  in. 
ross,  but  the  number,  of  trusses  more 
an  compensates  for  the  lack  of  size.  If 
were  possible  to  grow  them  on  walls, 

;  have  no  doubt  they  would  become  ex- 
emely  popular  as  climbing  plants.  Un- 
rtunately,  however,  these  Cape  shrubs 
-e  not  capable  of  withstanding  the  severe 
inter  we  sometimes  get  in  all  but  the 
ore  favoured  parts  of  the  country,  but 
specially  on  small  islands  surrounded  by 
ie  sea. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  get  a  very 
ne  effect  by  Pelargoniums  in  tubs,  fas¬ 
ting  them  to  wires  or  else  training  them 
i  supports  in  the  tub  itself  and  then  take 
lese  large  old  plants  into  a  greenhouse 
uring  winter.  The  amount  of  space  they 
ould  require  is  the  chief  drawback  to 
iis  method  of  growing  them. 

- - 

YindowBorders. 

'^===  :  4- 

How  to  Make  Them. 

What  to  Plant. 

About  three  years  ago  I  made  a  small 
■order  beside  the  back  door  and  under 
ieath  the  window,  and  many  who  have 
een  and  admired  it  asked  me  how*  it  was 
.one.  So,  for  the  benefit  of  “GW.” 
eaders,  1  quote  it  here.  I  irst  I  took  up 
ill  the  old  bricks  so  as  to  make  a  border 
1  vard  wide  and  the  length  of  the  wall  ; 
hen  I  took  out  sufficient  earth  to  make  it 
ft.  deep,  afterwards  filling  up  with 
oil,  road  sweepings,  and  well-decayed 
nanure,  all  these  being  mixed  together 
md  making  an  excellent  compost. 

Being  well  drained,  and  the  surface  soil 
periodically  renovated  with  soil  and  ma- 
lure  from  the  hot  bed,  makes  it  an  ideal 
oorder,  and  if  well  attended  to,  it  will 
De  a  picture  of  bloom  to  beautify  the 
home  from  early  spring  until  late  autumn. 

It  is  necessary"  that  as  one  plant  dies 
off,  a  different  one  should  take  its  place. 
Always  arrange  that  as  some  flowers  are 
going  off,  others  of  a  different  colour  arc 
coming  into  flower ;  this  will  relieve  the 
monotony,  and  many  varied  colour  effects 
can  be  thus  obtained  through  the  season. 

Crocuses  are  about  the  earliest  to 
bloom,  followed  by  Narcissus,  Tulips. 
Hyacinths.  Primroses,  etc.  After  these 
will  come  Stocks,  Asters,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Anthirrhinums,  Calceolarias,  Cupid  Sweet 
Peas,  and  many  other  bedding-out  plants, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  continuous  succession 
of  bloom. 

Over  the  door  can  be  made  an  arch  of 
lattice  work,  on  which  can  be  trained 
many  climbing  plants,  such  as  Nastur¬ 
tiums,  Canary"  Creeper,  Humulus,  Con¬ 
volvulus,  Tropaeolum  lobbianum,  etc. 
On  the  window-sill  can  be  placed  a  box, 
made  to  clip  the  sash,  so  as  not  to  blocv 
off.  and  the  front  board  painted  green. 
Manv  dwarf  hardy  plants  can  be  growm 
in  this,  such  as  hardv  Fuchsias,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  and  many 
others  equally’  suitable  for  this  position. 

The  border,  the  arch,  and  the  window’ - 
box  make  a  pretty’  and  effective  combina¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  which  the  possessor  will 
be  proud  of.  Joseph  Floyd • 


Colonial-Grown  Fruit. 


Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
,  Hall. 

An  exhibition  of  Colonial-grown  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  preserves  was  held  on 
June  nth  and  12th  at  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’’s  Hall,  Westminster.  The 
feature  of  the  show  was  a  display  of  AY  est 
Indian  Limes.  These  Limes,  particu¬ 
larly  those  from  the  Island  of  Dominica, 
have  for  many  years  been  immensely 
popular  in  America,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
refreshment  bar  or  a  restaurant  there  of 
'  any  importance  where  they’  are  not  used. 
Though  they  are  comparatively  little 
known  in  this  country",  the  demand  for 
them  is  steadily  increasing.  Apart  from 
their  fragrance  and  delicious  flavour,  they 
have  been  found  to  be  far  more  econo¬ 
mical,  owing  to  their  thin  skins  and  ex¬ 
treme  juiciness,  than  the  Lemon.  It  ds 
claimed  for  them  that  they  yield  a  “  drier” 
juice  and  are  infinitely  superior  for  all 
purposes  for  which  Lemons  are  now  used. 
•Weight  for  weight,”  says  Mr.  A.  E. 
Aspinall  (Secretary  to  the  YYiest  India 
Committee)  in  the  “Times,”  “Limes  are 
more  juicy  than  Lemons,  and  they  have 
also  an  aromatic  quality  which  renders 
the  Lemon  flavourless  bv  comparison.  In 
certain  skin  diseases  and  as  a  preventive 
against  eczema  the  Lime  is  very  valuable, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  juice  of  a  fresh 
Lime  mixed  with  water  as  a  cooling  drink 
in  hot  weather  cannot  be  excelled.” 
There  were  nine  exhibitors  of  Dominica 
Limes,  whose  displays  had  been  organised 
by  the  Permanent  Exhibition  Committee 
of  Dominica,  who  were  awarded  a  silver- 
gilt  Knightian  medal  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  They  included  the 
Dominica  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
who  received  a  silver  Banksian  medal, 
and  the  Hon.  J.  Cox  Fillan  and  Mr.  A. 
D.  Riviere,  to  whom  bronze  Banksian 
medals  were  awarded. 

The  general  exhibits  were  fewer  in 
quantity’,  though  equal  in  quality,  to  those 
of  similar  shows  held  by  the  society  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years.  The  Government 
of  New  Zealand  showed  a  splendid  col¬ 
lection,  comprising  upwards  of  100  varie¬ 
ties,  of  Apples  and  Pears.  They  received 
the  society’s  gold  medal,  as  did  also  the 
West  Indian  Produce  Association  for  a 
collection  of  fruits  and  preserves.  The 
onlv  Western  Australian  exhibit  was  one 
bv  the  Government  of  that  colony,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Grapes,  on  which  the  bloom 
could  still  be  seen  notwithstanding  their 
journey  of  12,000  miles,  dessert  and  cook¬ 
ing  Apples  and  Pears,  and  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection,  including  raisins  and 
wines.  The  exhibitors  were  awarded  a 
silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  for  the  entire 
collection,  but  the  fruits  named  had  been 
entered  in  separate  classes,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  other  awards  will  be  made  in 
this  instance  to-day’.  Similar  awards 
went  to  Messrs.  R.  Jackson  and  Co.,  of 
Piccadilly’,  for  preserves;  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  for  fruit 
trees  in  pots;  Messrs.  Yuill  and  Co.,  for 
a  collection  of  Apples;  Messrs.  F.  \Y?est- 
macott  and  Co.,  of  Leadenhall  Street,  for 
wines;  Messrs.  J.  Sedgwick  and  Co.,  of 
Cape  Town,  for  wines;  and  Miss  Martin, 
of  Willowbrook,  Auburn,  N.Y.,  for  pre¬ 


served  fruits.  There  was  a  good  display 
of  New  Zealand  Apples  by  Mr.  E.  Blake¬ 
way,  of  Christchurch,  N.Z.,  who  was 
awarded  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 
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Flower  Garden  on  a  Liner. 

Among  the  striking  features  introduced 
on  the  Rotterdam,  the  newest  vessel  of 
the  Holland-America  Line,  which  is  also 
the  heaviest  vessel  afloat,  is  the  Palm 
Court,  where  flower  beds,  Palms,  and 
Ferns  abound,  the  centre  of  the  court 
being  surmounted  by  a  majestic  dome  of 
stained  glass. 

Deutzia  Wilsoni. 

The  leaves  of  this  handsome  species  are 
oblong,  lanceolate,  and  finely  serrulate. 
The  flowers  are  large,  white,  wavy  at  the 
edges,  and  produced  in  large  trusses  all 
along  the  side  of  last  year's  shoots.  It 
is  one  of  the  new  introductions  collected 
by’  Mr.  YVilson  in  China  for  Messrs.  J. 
Yreitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  London, 
and  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
R.H.S.  on  June  9th. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  June  15th  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  Y'incent  Square,  S.YY.,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Four  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected.  The  amount  of  sick 
pay  was  ^35  8s.  since  the  last  meeting. 
A  member  over  70  years  of  age  was  put 
on  the  Benevolent  Fund  subject  to  Rule 
19^  Clause  3.  The  Committee  hope  that 
members  will  do  all  they  can  to  induce 
young  gardeners  to  join  the  society,  and 
so  make  provision  for  themselves  in  their 
old  age. 

Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent. 

YY’e  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company’s  new  illus¬ 
trated  “  Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent,” 
published  at  6d.  This  is  a  very  cheap 
guide-book,  well  written,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  and  supplied  with  numerous  maps. 
Particulars  are  given  of  new  tours  via 
Holland,  in  North  Germany,  including 
the  Harz  Mountains  and  Thuringian 
Mountains  ;  in  South  Germany  of  the  less 
known  side  valleys  of  the  Rhine;  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  via  Antwerp,  of  fresh  tours  in  the 
Ardennes  and  among  the  old  Flemish 
cities.  To  those  contemplating  taking  a 
short  holiday’  on  the  Continent  this  little 
book  will  prove  an  admirable  companion. 
Miss  Verrall’s  Market  Gardening  School. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
that  in  our  issue  for  August  5th,  1905, 
there  appeared  an  illustrated  interview 
with  Miss  F.  M.  Verrall,  then  of  Harrow. 
This  lady’,  who  in  1904  carried  off  the 
medal  of  the  R.H.S. ,  after  a  stiff  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  hor¬ 
ticulture.  tells  us  she  has  now  started  a 
school  at  Letheringsett,  Holt,  Norfolk,  for 
instruction  in  market  gardening  and  dairy’ 
and  poultry  farming.  The  market  gar¬ 
dening"  course  is  very  comprehensive,  and 
Miss  Y’errall  also  speciallv  coaches  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
examinations.  'Miss  H.  F.  Leaver  (Uni- 
versitv  College.  Reading)  supervises  the 
department  of  the  school  in  which  dairv 
and  poultrv  farming  and  bee-keeping  are 
taught.  She  is.  like  Miss  Y7errall.  a 
fully’  qualified  and  certificated  teacher. 
We  hope  the  new  school  at  Letheringsett 
will  meet  with  much  success. 
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1  y  for  the  Sting  of  Bees. 

.1  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
5  is  one  of  the  members  had  an  anti- 

2  >r  the  sting  of  bees  and  flies.  This 
imed  Water  of  Jeval.  A  drop  or 
said  to  immediately  arrest  the  pain 
■events  swelling.  Quite  recently  a 

a  child  near  an  apiary,  being  stung 
2  tee,  rushed  off  with  heart-rending 
s  People  went  and  procured  Water 
T  al,  and  by  the  application  of  two 
p  ill  was  over,  the  tears  ceased  with 
]  n,  and  there  was  •  no  trace  of  the 
8  m  the  neck,  neither  swelling  nor 
il  3ver. 

- ++> - 

Some  Mi*  ?so\j«bs. 

-  tempest,  good  July  ! 

I  t  the  corn  look  ruely. 

in  rst  of  July  be  rainy  weather, 
il  rain,  more  or  less,  forty  days  to¬ 
ff  r. 

S  Tin's  Day,  if  thou  dost  rain, 
f  ty  days  it  will  remain. 

S  hin's  Day,  if  thou  be'est  fair, 
fj  ty  days  'twill  rain  nae  rnair. 

1  d  send  thee  calm  and  fayre, 
hr  happie  harvest  we  may  see ; 
h  iyet  tyme  and  healthsome  ayre, 
n(  nan  to  God  may  thankful  bee. 


CL. 

Rock  Roses. 

I  suppose  there  are  thousands  of  our 
English  gardens  wherein  there  grow  no 
Rock  Roses,  but  such  gardens  are  lack- 
one  of  our  most  charming  summer 
flowers  suitable  for  a  warm,  dry,  and 
sunny  position.  The  plants  seem  to  revel 
in  sunny  warmth,  and  their  happiest  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  rock  garden,  or  the  raised, 
and  consequently  well  drained,  border. 
A  week  or  two  ago  I  saw  such  a  border,  it 
was  more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  length 
and  at  close  distances,  amid  other  things, 
were  numerous  Rock  Roses — great  clumps 
of  them,  and  literally  masses  of  flowers. 
To  my  mind,  however,  the  effect  would 
have  been  tenfold  more  beautiful  if  the 
whole 'range  of  the  soft  pastel-like  colours 
had  been  represented,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  one  tint  only  was  seen,  and  that  a 
pale  pink.  But  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
splendidly  flowering  masses  that  made  one 
think,  here  is  a  plant  that  every  garden 
should  be  able  to  display ;  here  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  rely  on  summer  after  summer,  and 
though  we  may  not  have  a  border  'of  the 
noble  proportions  I  have  described,  yet  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  Rock  Rose  will 
flourish  almost  anywhere  in  light  sunny 
positions.  There  are  double  varieties 
and  single,  there  are  named  varieties,  and 
we  may  grow  the  plants  from  seed  and 
secure  a  grand  range  of  colour.  H.  ama- 
bilis  is  a  semi-double  of  rich  scarlet,  and 
one  of  the  best,  and  recently  other  colours 
have  been  secured  in  double  forms  the  last 
evolved  being  still  a  novelty — a  double 
white.  One  of  the  charms  of  the  plant  is 
its  shrub-like  appearance  and  evergreen 
habit. 

Phloxes. 

I  always  regard  the  Phlox  decussata 
as  a  plant  that  requires  a  little  especial 
care  and  attention  for  the  month  or  two 
before  its  flowering  period  commences. 
It  is  essentially  a  thirsty  subject,  and 
wherever  it  may  be,  if  it  lacks  moisture  it 
suffers,  and  the  size  of  the  flowers  will  be 
effected.  -It  is  shallow  rooted,  and  the 
foliage  fails  year  after  year  to  remain 
fresh  and  beautiful  on  the  lower  portion 
of  the  stems,  where  the  soil  becomes  dry 
and  sun-baked  from  continued  drought. 
Frequent  watering  may  be  inconvenient, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  if  the  soil  above 
the  plants  is  stirred  and  a  good  water¬ 
ing  administered,  and  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  an  ample  top-dressing  of  well  rotted 
stable  manure  or  half  decayed  leaf  mould 
be  ' given.  We  find  the  Phloxes  of  such 
grand  decorative  value  duriqg  the  late 
summer  that  it  is  well  worth  giving  them 
this  small  attention  to  have  well 
grown  specimens  in  all  the  beauty  of 
robust  health.  We  can  secure  our  purest 
white  among  the  Phloxes,  and  our  most 
brilliant  rose  and  rose-crimsons  for  our 
late  summer  display,  and  nothing  that  I 
can  think  of  so  well,  and  so  beautifully, 
may  reproduce  the  colouring  of  our  stal¬ 
wart  and  noble  Hollyhocks  at  a  lower 
level.  To  get  Hollyhocks  of  the  brightest 


rose  colour  possible  for  our  highest  point 
of  colour  and  a  good  display  of  self- 
coloured  Phloxes,  crimsons  and  whites,  in  a 
more  forward  position  is  to  be  assured  of 
a  brilliant  border  for  weeks.  I  say  self- 
coloured,  for  if  we  have  regard  to  the 
best  decorative  effect  we  must  greatly  dis¬ 
card  the  use  of  striped  and  parti-coloured 
flowers  in  our  borders  as  having  a  patchy 
and  indefinite  effect.  Thus  a  white  pip 
with  a  rose  coloured  eye  may  be  pretty 
enough  in  itself,  but  it  will  not  have  the 
value  in  a  colour  scheme  of  a  separate 
patch  of  white  and  another  of  rose  colour. 

Feeding  and  Propagating  Phloxes. 

Phloxes  are  somewhat  gross  feeders,  and 
if  the  top-dressing  be  the  leaf-mould  as 
suggested,  a  dose  of  liquid  manure  now 
and  again  is  beneficial — if  stable  manure 
cannot  be  secured  and  artificial  manures 
have  to  take  their  place,  half  an  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  a  gallon  of  water 
may  be  substituted.  The  mistake  often 
made  by  the  novice  in  administering  these 
fertilisers  is  the  strength ;  weak  doses 
should  be  the  rule,  and  the  above  amount 
is  amply  strong  enough.  It  should  not  be 
given  when  the  soil  is  dry,  but  after  ? 
rain  or  heavy  watering.  Among  the  mos 
brilliant  varieties  Coquelicot  still  holds 
its  own,  and  has  not  yet  been  out-rivalled. 
Among  the  white  forms  Sylphide  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Phloxes  should  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  from  time  to  time,  young 
plants  being  infinitely  better  than  dumps 
that  have  stood  for  years  and  grown  old 
and  weak ;  the  flowers  last  better  if  in  a 
position  that  gets  the  sunshine  only  for  a 
part  of  the  day. 

F.  Norfolk. 


A  New  Remedy  for  Mildew. 

Very  soon  the  Rose  grower  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  that  most  troublesome  pest, 
mildew.  The  old  remedy,  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  is  certainly  very  useful,  but  its  un¬ 
sightly  appearance,  added  to  the  trouble 
of  applying  it  to  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  is  a  very  decided  drawb  ■,  k.  This 
spring,  owing  to  the  long-con*  toed  dull, 
cold  weather,  mildew  was  very  Lad  among 
pot  Roses.  I,  however,  got  .  1  of  it  en¬ 
tirely  with  but  two  applic.v  ..is  of  this 
new  remedy  I  mention,  nan  y,  a  solus 
lion  of  *‘  Lifebuoy  "  soap.  Tr  proper  pro¬ 
portion  to  use  is  half  a  cake  ci  .'he  soap  to 
three  gallons  of  soft  water.  Shred  the 
soap  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water.  If 
applied  while  still  tepid  it  seem--  all  the 
more  effective.  It  also  destroys  green¬ 
fly,  and  so  is  useful  in  two  ways.  It  does 
not  disfigure  the  foliage,  and  is  so  easily- 
procured  that  no  one  need  fail  to  test  it. 

1  apply  it  with  an  !:Abol  ”  spraying 
syringe,  which  ensures  every  leaf  being 
moistened  on  both  sides.  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  the  inventor,  as  a  gentleman  visiter 
gave  me  the  hint,  but  I  thoroughly  tested 
it  on  very  badly  infested  plants. 

C.  Blair. 
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=  Bottling  ■ 


— '"'V  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  advantage  of  bottling  surplus  fruit 
and  vegetables  during  the  season  of 
plenty  to  supply  us  during  the  winter  can¬ 
not  be  over-estimated.  However  skilfully 
fruits  may  be  preserved  with  the  aid  of 
sugar,  it  cannot  be  done  without  to  some 
extent  sacrificing  the  essential  flavours  of 
the  finest  fruits,  therefore  that  which  can 
effect  the  same  purpose  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sugar  or  salt,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  always  command  favour  with  a 
greater  number  of  persons  when  it  be¬ 
comes  more  thoroughly  understood. 
Within  recent  years  the  bottling  of  fruit 
and  vegetables'  has  been  steadily  on  the 
increase.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  is  the  cost  of  the  bottles  that 
has  checked  the  more  rapid  development 
of  this  most  useful  industry  both  from  the 
market  and  private  grower’s  point  of 
view.  This  method  is  particularly  adapted 
for  Plums.  Damsons,  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Green  Gooseberries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants, 
Peas,  Tomatos,  Runner  and  French 
Beans,  and  many  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  process  is  very  simple,  and  of 
course  essentially  the  same  whether  for 
large  or  small  quantities  of  bottles.  The 
fruit,  etc.,  to  be  preserved  should  be  joer- 
fectly  clean  and  free  from  stalks,  etc.,  as 
well  as  dry.  No  further  preparation  will 
be  necessary.  Place  it  at  once  in  the 
bottles,  which  should  be  perfectly  dry  in¬ 
side,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  final  opera¬ 
tion.  A  wide  boiler  or  copper  is  essen¬ 
tial,  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the  bottles 
to  be  submerged  up  to  the  necks  or  about 
a  foot  in  depth.  The  bottles  most  com¬ 
monly  used  are  about  10  inches  in  height 
with  a  mouth  of  from  2  to  3  inches  in 
diameter.  Before  putting  the  bottles  in 
the  boiler  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas  should 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  to  assist  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  breakages.  The 
mouths  of  the  bottles  must  of  course  be 
left  open  until  after  the  boiling  process. 
When  the  bottles  are  in  position  add 
warm  water  till  the  desired  height  is 
reached,  i.e.,  up  to  the  necks.  The  water 
must  then  be  slowly  raised  to  boiling 
point,  and  be  allowed  to  boil  very  slowly 
for  a  few  minutes  only,  for  if  overdone 
the  contents  of  the  bottles  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  soft  and  practically  flavourless.  It 
is  also  essential  when  bottling  to  preserve 
as  far  as  possible  the  natural  form  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables;  if  the  skins  get 
broken  the  appearance  is  spoilt.  This 
is,  of  course,  of  great  importance  when 
the  produce  is  for  sale,  as  the  value 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Have  a  good  supply  of  boiling  water  at 
hand,  and  as  the  bottles  are  removed 
from  the  boiler  fill  them  up.  Allow  them 
to  cool  somewhat,  then  tie  down  or  cork 
and  seal  with  ordinary  sealing  wax  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  perfectly  air¬ 
tight,  and  the  contents  will  then  keep  for 
a  considerable  time. 

Those  who  wish  to  prepare  only  a 
small  quantity  can  obtain  a  cheap  and  re¬ 
liable  boiler  large  enough  to  hold  one 
dozen  bottles.  The  boiler,  which  is 
round,  has  a  thermometer  at  the  side,  and 
with  the  addition  of  one  dozen  bottles  can 


be  purchased  for  a  very  moderate  sum. 
The  bottles  themselves  are  fitted  with 
metallic  tops,  which  are  secured  by  spring 
clips,  which  are  easily  removed  and  re¬ 
placed,  and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
cork  or  bladder  top.  Whichever  method 
is  adopted  the  essential  point  is  that  the 
boiling  should  be  done  slowly,  and  the 
more  gradual  it  is  done  within  reason  the 
more  likely  is  the  fruit  to  retain  its  na¬ 
tural  form,  colour,  and  flavour,  so  that 
when  it  is  used  it  should  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  resemble  the  fresh  produce. 

L.  S.  Small. 
- - 

Strain  of  Brompton  Stocks. 

A  very  fine  strain  of  the  true  old 
Brompton  Stock  was  shown  by  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S.  on  June  9th,  and  was  ac¬ 
corded  an  Award  of  Merit  for  the  strain. 
The  strong  branching  spikes  are  18  in. 
to  20  in.  long,  covered  with  remarkably 
large  and  double  flowers  of  a  dark  mauve- 
purple  colour.  The  pips  measured  2  in. 
to  in.  across.  These  fine  Stocks  were 
grown  in  their  Exminster  Nursery  within 
the  influence  of  the  sea  and  were  remark- 
ablv  fine. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  artiole  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date,  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  beat  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

-The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “TV.  Glover”  for  the  article  on 
“  The  Rockery,”  page  424. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  Wm.  Smith,”  for  the  article 
on  “  Schizanthus  ”  ;  and  another  to  “  A. 
Middleton  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Beauty  of 
Nice  Stock,”  page  432. 


=  Violets  = 


And  their  Cultur 


In  growing  Violets,  it  is  essential 
take  cuttings  as  soon  as  the  plants  ha' 
finished  flowering,  choosing  the  you: 
growths  that  come  direct  from  the  bottu 
of  the  plant,  as  I  find  these  produce  :: 
the  best  plants  and  have  not  such  a  tti- 
dency  to  make  runners.  In  selecting  t; 
position  for  the  cuttings,  choose  one  tit 
is  partially  shaded,  as  this  will  helpo 
check  red  spider  and  retain  moisture,  a 
preparing  the  bed  for  receiving  the  c- 
tings  it  is  essential  to  dig  deeply,  s 
Violets  roots,  especially  those  of  Princs 
of  Wales,  descend  to  two  feet  or  en 
more,  hence  the  deepest  cultivation  of  e 
soil  is  necessary;  success  depends  largy 
upon  it,  for  there  is  nothing  more  oppod 
to  their  ultimate  welfare  than  trying o 
grow  them  on  a  poor,  shallow  soil,  [t 
must  be  worked  to  a  minimum  depfinf 
two  feet,  plenty  of  leaf  soil,  or  the  s- 
mains  of  the  old  hotbed,  being  wellh- 
corporated  with  the  soil.  This  shouloe 
placed  evenly  in  each  trench,  the  hot 


of  the  trench  being  well  broken  up, 
on  this  should  be  put  some  old  mo 
rubble  and  soot.  Finally  dust  with  Jor 
and  prepare  for  planting. 

Plant  firmly  and  about  fifteen  inces 
apart.  To  obtain  success,  it  is  esseral 
to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  pi 


while  they  are  in  their  summer  quart  s : 
the  soil  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  id 


hoed  frequently,  so  as  to  keep  it  sm 


and  as  they  begin  to  grow,  a  sprinklinof 


be 


soot  will  be  found  beneficial,  and 
syringe  must  be  applied  several  ties 
daily,  taking  great  care  to  get  underlie 
leaves,  otherwise  that  much  dreaded  st. 
red  spider,  will  get  into  them  and  irk 
havoc  with  a  promising  batch  of  sff. 
All  runners  must  be  removed.  An  c:a- 
sional  syringing  with  soot  water  wil  be 
found  a  very  effectual  remedy  for  ed 
spider. 

By  the  beginning  of  September  re¬ 
parations  should  be  made  for  their  flejer- 
ing  quarters,  and  for  this  purpose  noting 
is  better  than  a  hotbed  made  with  deefed 
leaves  and  stable  litter,  a  little  in  advjice 
and  on  this  place  a  frame  in  a  pos.on 
so  as  to  get  as  much  sun  as  posale. 
Cover  the  bed  with  about  fifteen  inch|  of 


soil,  old-  potting  soil  mixed  with 


ashes  suiting  them  well.  Place  otthe 


>od 


ind 

ver 

ves 


lights  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days 
in  the  event  of  very  scorching  sun, 
with  a  mat,  as  the  flagging  of  the  1 
is  very  injurious  to  the  plants.  Iijall 
suitable  weather  the  lights  should  be 
taken,  off, -all  decayed  matter  shoul  be 
removed,  and  they  should  be  afhded 
plenty  of  air,  as  purity  and  air  arejery 
essential  to  them.  By  adopting  lose 
methods  Violets  can  be  grown  to  po¬ 
tion.  • 

I  append  what  I  consider  to  be  thuo^: 
varieties,  namely: — Swanley  White,  ady 
Hume  Cambell,  Marie  Louise,  N-po- 
litan,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Aster,  doubles. »nd 
Princess  of  Wales,  La  France,  and 
Baroness  Rothschild,  singles 


H.  Steves. 
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The  Prophet  Flower 


07 


Maerotomia  echioides. 


Many  gardeners  know  this  plant  best 
ider  the  name  of  Arnebia  echioides,  but 
ider  whatever  name  it  may  be  grown  it 
equally  beautiful  and  interesting.  It 
longs  to  the  Borage  family,  and  like 
bst  of  those  has  bristly  stems,  but  no 
.nger  is  incurred  in  the  handling  of  the 
ants,  for  they  are  neither  prickly  nor 
isonous. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  of  show- 
g  a  fine  mass  of  this  plant,  showing 
tat  an  effect  it  is  capable  of  producing 
len  grown  in  a  mass.  Usually  only  a 
lall  plant  of  it  is  seen  on  a  rockery, 
d  that  may  be  due  either  to  the  habit 
planting  things  singly  or  to  the  lack 
•  space  where  the  collection  is  large  and 
s  space  for  their  disposal  limited, 
hen  a  clump  of  it  can  be  shown,  how- 
er,  it  becomes  a  central  spot  of  attrac- 
>n  on  the  rockery  while  it  lasts  in 
30m. 

The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  with  five 
ack  spots  at  the  base  of  the  blade  of 


the  corolla.  These  are  in  perfection  when 
an  individual  flower  first  opens,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  black  spot 
becomes  gradually  pale  brown,  and  later 
on  entirely  disappears,  leaving  the  flower 
wholly  yellow.  1'his  disappearance  of  the 
additional  colour  is  rather  peculiar,  if  not 
unique,  though  some  flowers  may  fade 
from  dark  colours  to  pale  ones  during 
the  course  of  their  development.  When 
growing  vigorously  the  leaves  are  6  in. 
to  8  in.  long.  The  flower  stems  are  much 
longer  than  this,  however,  and  stand  clear 
above  the  foliage.  The  size  of  the  flowers 
and  the  numbers  of  them  produced  on  the 
plant  serve  to  make  it  a  conspicuous  and 
a  choice  plant  for  the  rockery. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  in  two 
ways.  The  most  readily  understood  will 
be  the  method  by  cuttings,  but  as  in  the 
case  of  the  double  Dame’s  Violet,  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  very  short,  and  may  consist  of 
a  small  rosette  of  leaves,  which  should 
be  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  the  older  wood. 


These  cuttings  can  be  dibbled  firmly  into 
light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  for  a  time  if  the  cuttings  are  taken 
in  September.  In  about  two  or  three 
weeks  the  cuttings  might  be  transferred 
to  a  cool  house,  such  as  a  greenhouse 
from  which  frost  can  be  kept  out.  Theyr 
emit  roots  very  slowly,  and  during  this 
process  they  should  not  be  kept  too  wet 
by  a  too  eager  desire  to  keep  them  moist. 
They  should,  however,  be  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  out  in  the  following  spring. 

Another  method  is  to  take  pieces  of  the 
thick  fleshy  roots,  and  cut  them  into 
lengths  about  1  in.  to  15  in.,  and  insert 
them  to  the  top  in  light  sandy  soil,  plac¬ 
ing  them  so  that  they  will  get  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  little  bottom  heat.  This  will 
encourage  the  roots  to  push  out  a  bud, 
which  will  ultimately  grow  into  a  little 
plant.  Our  illustration  was  photographed 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Surbiton,  Surrey. 

- *++ - 

A  French  gardener  has  erected  a  sun¬ 
dial  in  the  grounds  of  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition.  As  an  expression  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  English  sun  this  strikes  us 
as  rather  pathetic. — “Punch.” 


The  Prophet  Flower  (Maerotomia  echioides). 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  -pafer  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ?s.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Coleuses. 

Of  all  the  plants  that  bear  ornamental 
foliage  none  are  better  than  the  Coleuses 
for  the  embellishment  of  our  houses  and 
conservatories.  Their  propagation  is 
simple,  and  is  either  by  seed  or  cuttings.  If 
raised  from  seed  this  should  be  sown  in 
a  well-drained  pan  and  placed  in  a 
greenhouse.  In  a  few  weeks  the  plants 
will  be  ready  to  prick  out,  when  they  may 
be  either  potted  singly  in  small  pots  or 
placed  in  boxes,  and  eventually  potted 
on  into  6in.  pots  for  flowering,  using  a 
compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
soil,  half  of  peat,  with  a  little  sand.  Cut¬ 
tings  are  obtained  from  an  old  plant, 
and  inserted  in  the  propagating  pit,  ana 
gradually  potted  as  previously  advocated. 
When  they  have  made  about  five  inches  of 
growth,  take  out  their  tops  and  then  pinch 
again  as  necessary.  Firm  potting  is  es¬ 
sential.  By  adopting  this  method 
Coleuses  can  be  grown  to  prefection. 

H.  Stevens. 

Woodbridge. 


Another  Little  Wrinkle. 

How  very  annoying  it  is  to  have  trouble 
with  ants  throwing  up  castings  on  the 
lawn  or  such  places  where  it  is  impossible 
to  use  such  remedies  as  hot  water, 
paraffin,  etc.,  so  that  perhaps  a  remedy 
that  has  proved  quite  a  success  with  me 
will  also  benefit  some  reader  of  the 
Gardening  World.  My  lawn  this 
spring,  and  some  parts  of  the  garden, 
seemed  to  be  overrun  with  these  pests,  and 
trying  various  things,  wood  ashes  came  to 
my  rescue.  Simply  sprinkle  the  ashes  on 
parts  affected  and  repeat  if  any  still  show 
in  a  day  or  so.  Just  for  a  time  the  patches 
may  show  on  the  lawn,  but  a  shower 
generally  removes  this. 

Frederick  Dunk. 

Berkhamsted. 


Richardia  africana. 

As  the  beautiful  Arum  Lily  passes  out 
of  flower,  it  should  be  removed  outside  in 
a  sheltered  position,  and  water  gradually 
withheld  as  the  corms  ripen,  after  which 
no  more  should  be  given.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  ripening  them  for  the  success 
of  next  year  depends  greatly  upon  this. 
After  the  corms  are  well  ripened,  the 
pots  should  be  laid  on  their  sides,  letting 
them  have  the  full  sun.  Some  gardeners 
prefer  to  dig  a  trench  and  plant  them  out— 
but  it  is  not  necessary  unless  the  pots 
are  wanted.  By  keeping  them  in  their 
pots  you  have  the  advantage  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  to  lift  them  "when  starting  them  again 
in  autumn,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  re¬ 
pot  them  every  year.  When  not  potting 
them  the  top  soil  should  be  taken  away 
and  replaced  with  some  good  loam  mixed 
with  some  well  decayed  manure  and  leaf- 
soil  with  plenty  of  sand. 

J.  M.  Stevens. 

Guildford. 


Cupid  Sweet  Peas. 

When  these  beautiful  little  plants  were 
first  introduced  some  years  ago  many 
growers  tried  them,  and  through  want  of 
knowledge  of  their  treatment  tailed  with 
them,  and  consequently  they  got  a  bad 
name.  Now,  to  be  successful  with  them 
they  must  be  treated  in  quite  the  reverse 
way  to  their  taller  sisters,  for  whereas  the 
taller  ones  thrive  under  liberal  treatment 
in  a  good  deep  soil,  the  little  Cupids 
thrive  amazingly  on  any  dry  bank  or 
rockery  in  poor  soil,  and  exposed  to  full 
sunshine.  The  safest  plan  is  to  raise  the 
seeds  quite  early  in  March  by  planting 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  which  must  be 
well  drained.  They  must  not  be  over¬ 
watered,  as  this,  is  often  tne  cause  of 
failure.  The  best  time  to  plant  outside 
is  towards  the  end  of  April.  Nearly  all 
colours  seen  in  the  tall  ones  may  be  had 
in  Cupids. 

Canterbury.  E.  Miles. 


Work  Amongst  Strawberries. 

Outdoor  Strawberry  plants  are  now  in 
full  bloom,  and  soon  the  fruit  will  set 
and  rapidly  swell  to  ripening  size,  A 
mulch  of  strawy  manure  should  be  laid 
in  between  the  plants  if  it  has  not  been 
already  done,  as  it  should  have  been  in 
March,  but  better  late  than  never.  Work 
the  straw  well  in  under  the  blossoms  by 
gently  lifting  them  up  with  the  hand. 
Fresh  tan  is  sometimes  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but,  of  course,  has  no  manurial  pro¬ 
perties.  If  very  large  Strawben ies  are 
required  the  fruit  must  be  thinned.  First 
remove  the  smallest  fruit,  and  finally 
leave  three  or  four  of  the  largest.  A  most 
important  point  is  to  make  the  bed  firm 
and  to  keep  it  so.  Never  dig  between  the 
plants,  even  though  the  soil  looks  hard  and 
caked ;  do  not  even  use  the  hoe  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  as  the  roots  are  active 
and  only  just  below  the  surface. 

A.  V.  Stewart. 

Worthing. 

Slugs. 

Slugs,  or  leather  jackets  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  are  very  destructive  to 
young  plants  at  bedding-out  time.  Should 
the  amateur,  when  inspecting  his  stock, 
see  a  plant  that  is  eaten  off  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  his  best  plan  is  to  take  the  plant  up 
with  a  good  handful  of  soil,  and  almost 
certainly  the  little  pest  will  be  found  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  soil,  when  it  should  be 
destroyed.  It  is  a  very  good  and  certain 
method  of  dealing  with  slugs.  Another 
simple  and- effective  method  is  to  dust  the 
ground  with  powdered  unslaked  lime, 
night  being  the  best  time  for  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  smallest  particle  of  lime  will 
destroy  them.  After  a  short  time  the 
lime  will  have  lost  its  virtue,  and  must  be 
renewed. 

Westhoughton.  JOSEPH  FLOYD. 


Tropaeolum  lobbianum. 

Tropaeolum  lobbianum  is  not  so  we 
known  as  its  merits  deserve.  It  is  qui 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  quick 
grows  into  a  useful  plant,  climbing  an 
where  and  everywhere,  and  yet  can  1 
easily  kept  within  bounds,  \\  hen  grov 
in  the  cool  greenhouse,  show  house,  ar 
corridor,  hanging  from  the  rafters  it 
seen  at  its  best,  where  the  dazzling  scarl 
flowers  cannot  help  attracting  attentio 
Plants  raised  now  and  well  grown  befo 
the  winter  months  will  be  a  mass  of  flow 
from  early  spring  onwards.  At  that  se! 
son  it  will  add  a  change  to  the  forcir, 
stuff  as  a  flower  for  table  decoration,  ai 
is  most  effective  in  the  candle  light. 

.Debutant. 

Worksop. 

- - 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii. 


It  was  only  after  I  had  been  in  I.a: 
cashire  a  few  years  that  I  found  the  RL 
danthe  to  be  a  half-hardy  annual, 
had  seen  it  grown  in  pots  in-  private  ar 
public  gardens,  and  have  grown  it  so  m 
self,  but  have  no  recollection  of  seeir 
it  growing  outside,  not  even  in  the  neig! 
bourhood  of  London,  up  to  28  years  ag< 
but  it  may  be  so  now.  The  first  time 
saw  it  growing  in  the  open  border  whef 
quantities  of  it  had  been  sown  was  in 
market  garden  three  miles  south  of  Pre 
ton.  The  position  was  a  sheltered  on 
and  the  soil  light.  W.  P.  R. 

- 4-M- - 

A  Fine  Yellow  Clematis. 

The  only  yellow  flowered  Clemat 
worthy  of  the  description  is  C.  oriental 
tangutica,  a  comparatively  new  pi  a® 
from  China.  The  colour  is  most  striking 
and  the  form  of  the  flowers  is  no  less  di 
tinct  and  remarkable.  Each  flower 
produced  singly  on  stems  4  to  7  ins.  i 
length.  The  shape  is  that  of  a  Tulip,  an 
each  bloom  depends  gracefully'  from  th 
tip  of  its  slender  stem.  Clear  golde 
yellow,  shaded  . or  blended  with  greenis 
yellow,  is  as  near  a  description  of  th 
colour  as  words  can  give.  It  is  a  mo: 
unusual  shade  of  yellow,  and  is  very  a 
tractive.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  that  c 
a  sub-shrubby  climber.  It  grows  aboi 
6  ft.  high  or  more  if  carefully  trainee 
but  it  is  perhaps  more  correctly  describe, 
as  a  plant  of  rambling  habit.  At  any  rate 
the  most  pleasing  effects  are  obtained  b 
allowing  the  growths  to  clamber  at  wi 
over  a  dead  (or  living)  bush,  or  a  few  Pe 
sticks.  There  seems  to  be  a  chance  c| 
raising  a  series  of  remarkable  hybrids  b 
crossing  this  unique  plant  with  the  specie 
C.  coccinea.,  etc.  Plants  may  now  be  ol 
tained  cheaply?,  and  seeds  also  are  avai 
able.  Propagation  may'  be  effected  b 
grafting  and  by  layering. 

Erica. 

- - 

Zephyranthes  aurea. 

This  is  the  Golden  Flower  of  the  We:! 
Wind  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  Thj 
solitary  flower  is  almost  as  large  as  th. 
of  Vallota  purpurea,  but  of  a  rich  goldeij 
yellow.  The  flower  stalk  is  12  in.  higl 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru.  Award  <' 
Merit  by?  the  R.H.S.  on  June  qth  to  S 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener  M 
Bain),  Burford,  Dorking. 
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=  Herbaceous  Calceolarias.  = 


1  he  Way  to  Grow  these  Charming  Plants. 


These  charming  plants  are  not  nearly  so 
opular  as  they  were  a  few  years  back. 
,'hy  they  should  lose  favour  is  hard  to 
nderstand,  save,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
ie  somewhat  extra  skill  and  attention 
hich  they  require  to  bring  them  to  per- 
■ction. 

owing:  the  Seed. 

The  seed  for  general  purposes  should 
2  sown  about  the  middle  of  July  in  shal- 
nv  pans  or  boxes.  Take  care  to  drain 
loroughly,  and  above  the  crocks  first 
lace  a  layer  of  moss  or  rough  material, 
ten  nearly  fill  with  fine  soil  and  sand, 
ell  mixed  in  equal  parts.  When  finished, 
ater  the  pans  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry 
ith  a  fine  rose  watering-pot,  and  allow 
little  while  for  them  to  drain,  when 
.e  seed  may  be  sown.  In  carrying  out 
e  latter  operation  scatter  the  seed 
-enly  and  thinly  over  the  surface ;  do 
it  cover  with  soil,  but  place  a  sheet  of 
ass  over  the  top  of  each  pan,  and  re- 
ove  to  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  where 
ey  should  be  covered  with  sheets  of 
iper  until  germination  takes  place.  In 
moving  the  paper  after  this  is.  accom- 
ished.  be  careful  to  do  so  gradually,  and 
>t  to  expose  the  seedlings  to  brilliant 
nshine.  Shoulc^the  soil  become  dry  at 
1  they  should  not  be  watered  overhead, 
it  the  pans  should  be  immersed  in  water, 
lowing  the-  latter  to  gradually  soak  its 
iv  up  until  sufficiently  moist, 
icking  Out. 

As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle, 


prick  out  into  shallow  boxes,  allowing 
2  or  3  inches  each  way  between  the  plants 
and  using  similar  compost  as  before ; 
water,  and  place  in  a  cool  frame,  keep 
close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  or  until 
established,  when  ventilate  and  water 
freely. 

Potting. 

When  well  rooted,  transfer  singly  into 
60-size  pots,  using  a  compost  of  three  parts 
good  fibrous  loam,  two  parts  leaf  soil,  one 
part  decayed  manure,  and  one  part  coarse 
sand.  Pot  firm  and  replace  in  the  frame 
on  a  bed  of  ashes,  taking  care  to  keep  a 
cool  moist  atmosphere  within.  When 
roots  appear  at  the  sides  of  these  pots, 
shift  on  into  48-size,  using  the  same  com¬ 
post  as  before.  To  obtain  nice,  bushy 
plants,  pinch  back  once  or  twice.  The 
next  shift  will  be  into  32-size  and  again 
into  24-size  if  specimen  plants  are  desired. 
When  potting  for  the  last  time,  add  a 
little  charcoal  and  patent  fertiliser  to  the 
soil,  and  do  not  sift  the  soil,  but  simply 
break  it  up  by  hand  or  spade.  A  liberal 
watering  with  liquid  manure  water  will 
assist  the  plants  wonderfully  when  they 
begin  to  show  flower. 

Wintering  the  Plants. 

The  plants  will  need  to  be  wintered  in 
a  house  free  from  frost,  but  remember 
always  to  keep  a  cool  bracing  atmosphere 
around  them.  A  position  on  a  shelf  close 
to  the  glass  where  they  can  obtain  at  all 
times  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  abun¬ 
dant  light  is  an  ideal  one  for  this  class  of 
plant.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  very 


hot  or  dry  atmosphere  is  disastrous  to 
their  well-doing. 

Seed  procured  from  a  reliable  source 
and  of  a  choice  strain  can  be  relied  on  to 
produce  a  diversity  of  colour  with  flowers, 
many  of  which  will  have  their  pockets 
beautifully  blotched.  H.  R- 

Cypripedium  rothschildianum  Northaw  House 
Var. 

A  splendid  plant  of  this  variety  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on 
June  9th  by  J.  B.  Joel,  Esq.  (grower  Mr. 
E.  May),  Childwick  Bury,  Herts.  It  has 
been  grown  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  finest  plant  of  C.  roths¬ 
childianum  in  the  country.  It  had  five 
spikes  of  bloom  carrying  an  aggregate  of 
thirty  flowers.  It  had  been  shifted  from 
a  48  size  pot  until  it  is  now  in  number 
one.  Its  size,  health  and  floriferous 
character  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the 
cultural  skill  of  Mr.  May,  who  is  quite  a 
young  man.  It  was  accorded  a  Cultural 
Commendation. 

- f+4 - 

.  .  The  Culture  of  .  . 

Giant  Antirrhinums. 


Rearing  Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

This  shows  a  seed  fan  filled  with  soil ,  seedlings  pricked  off,  second  and  final 
fotting ,  and  frame  in  which  to  keep  the  young  plants. 


Those  who  only  know  these  plants  as 
wall  subjects  or  have  simply  allowed  them 
their  own  sweet  will  on  the  rockery  or 
in  the  border,  without  giving  them  any 
special  treatment,  only  know  half  their 
charm. 

Their  beauty  on  an  old  wall  or  in  the 
rock  garden  cannot  be  gainsaid,  but  they 
are  seen  at  their  best  when  given  the  re¬ 
verse  treatment  generally-  prescribed  for 
them  and  Wallflowers. 

Now,  although  Antirrhinums  will  grow 
in  chinks  of  walls  when  seed  is  sown  there, 
they  are  plants  which  can  stand  very 
liberal  treatment.  Undoubtedly  the  finest 
plants  are  grown  from  seed  sown  in  June 
or  July-,  and  the  plants  grown  sturdily  on 
with  plenty  of  room  in  good  loam  on  the 
dry  side.  No  feeding  should  be  given 
until  the  following  year,  when  they  are 
pushing  up  their  flower  stalks,  and  when 
a  watering  of  nitrate  of  soda  gives  them 
vigour  and  stoutness  of  stem.  After  they 
commence  to  bloom,  frequent  applica¬ 
tions  of  liquid  manure,  chiefly  phosphatic, 
should  be  applied  when  the  ground  is  wet. 
That  this  treatment  is  correct  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  last  year  I  had  several 
plants  over  4  ft.  high  and  one  measured 
6  ft.  6  in.  This  latter  was  quite  a  sight, 
and  was  a  mass  of  flowers  from  the  top  to 
about  3  ft.  from  the  ground  (and  had  15 
spikes  of  bloom)  for  about  10  weeks.  I 
allowed  it  to  seed  a  few  pods  on  the  main 
stem,  and  these  were  sent  to  a  prominent 
seedsman  as  the  probable  start  of  an  extra 
giant  strain. 

They  can  be  grown  to  flower  the  same 
year  if  seed  is  sown  in  gentle  heat  in 
February-,  and  they-  may  also  be  grown 
from  cuttings  put  in  in  August.  \\  hen 
they-  are  often  produced  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plant.  The  secret  of  success,  how¬ 
ever,  is  giving  a  few  shifts  in  fairly  good 
soil  prior  to  planting  them  where  they 
are  to  flower.  This  latter  position  should 
be  in  full  sun  and  rich  soil,  but  no  ma¬ 
nure  should  come  in  contact  with  the 
roots.  The  whole  should  be  made  firm 
and  hoed  frequentlv. 

R.  J.  Taylor. 
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the  "Rose. 

The  present  is  an  excellent  time  for 
making  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
Roses  in  the  garden  to  note  those  which 
are  most  suitable  for  any  given  purpose 
and  for  particular  situations.  This  should 
be  done  at  the  present  time  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  the  necessary  alterations 
in  November  next.  The  present  also  is 
the  time  to  make  notes  of  new  and  old 
varieties  which  one  would  like  to  pro¬ 
cure,  and  this  might  be  done  by  vii’ting 
nurseries  and  various  Rose  shows  which 
commence  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month  in  the  more  southern  part  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

When  beds  of  mixed  Roses  are  planted 
without  due  inquiry  into  the  habit  of  the 
plant  or  its  suitability  for  beds,  some  will 
be  found  too  strong  of  growth  for  the 
situation,  but  if  they  flower  well  they 
would  look  better  either  in  the  centre  of 
the  same  bed  or  elsewhere  where  their 
excessive  vigour  can  be  accommodated. 
Beds  of  mixed  varieties  of  Roses  may  be  a 
success  where  they  have  been  selected 
with  care  as  to  height,  habit  and  vigour. 
The  proper  remedy  for  inequality  of 
growth  is  to  plant  each  bed  with  a  single 
variety.  In  small  gardens,  however,  this 
can  seldom  be  done.  Tall  varieties 
should  be  transplanted  to  a  more  suitable 
situation  to  meet  the  circumstances  early 
in  November. 

The  close  observer  will  soon  find  out 
whether  his  Roses  are  unsuitably  planted 
by  the  poor  growth  they  make  and  the 
poor  flowers.  In  badly  lighted  situations 
mildew  and  insects  become  troublesome. 
Aphides  cling  to  Roses  in  almost  any 
situation,  but  more  particularly  in  small 
gardens,  which  are  much  shut  in,  making 
the  place  sheltered,  and  therefore  a  para¬ 
dise  for  insects.  Some  situations  may  be 


very  dry  and  encourage  red  spider  on 
Crimson  Rambler,  for  instance,  when 
planted,  against  a  wall.  Near  trees, 
again,  or  where  the  situation  is  kept  too 
dry  by  overhanging  trees  and  climbers 
Roses  will  never  assume  the  healthy 
vigour  they  would  in  a  more  open  situa¬ 
tion.  In  such  places  a  small  yellow  and 
white  insect,  named  Typhlocyba  Rosae, 
often  turns  the  leaves  quite  yellow  or 
colourless  with  a  spotted  appearance.  In 
early  stages,  while  these  insects  are  still 
in  the  larva  form,  strong  soapsuds  with 


Notwithstanding  the  march  of  improve¬ 
ment,  there  is  still  some  importance  at¬ 
taching  to  varieties  of  florists’  flowers  of 
bygone  days.  Some  of  the  more  marked 
improvements  in  certain  directions  may 
not  come  to  stay  for  particular  purposes, 
and  it  occurred  to  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson, 
of  Messrs.  Bobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  to 
make  a  trial  of  Violas  on  their  seed  farm 
at  Marks  Tey,  Essex.  Numerous  people 
interested  in  Violas  were  invited  to  Marks 
Tey  to  inspect  the  Violas  the  other  week, 
where  a  splendid  display  of  this  useful 
bedding  subject  was  to  be  seen. 

The  plants  were  obtained  from  various 
sources,  and  were  planted  last  October  to 
the  number  of  seventy  varieties.  These 
were  arranged  in  groups  according  to  col¬ 
our  in  order  to  test  their  floriferous  char¬ 
acter  and  continuity  of  bloom,  which  are 
the  determining  points  in  the  value  of 
Violas  for  bedding.  The  inspection  was 
made-on  June  13th,  after  the  plants  had 
been  subjected  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  our  climate  at  Marks  Tey. 

The  soil  is  a  heavy  brick  earth,  which 
is  the  prevailing  character  of  the  soil 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  county. 
This  should  have  been  a  pretty  severe  test 
for  the  hardiness  and  vigour  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  during  winter,  but  when  this  soil  gets 
dry  in  summer,  it  is  even  a  better  test  for 
the  capabilities  of  Violas.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  like  a  cool,  moist  soil,  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  hardy,  for  they  were  originally 
mountain  flowers.  It  depends  largely  on 
their  origin,  however,  as  to  their  constitu¬ 
tion  and  capability  of  holding  out  against 
unfavourable  conditions.  As  a  rule,  the 
cuttings  of  Violas  are  kept  in  cold  frames 
during  winter  and  planted  out  in  spring. 
At  a  distance  from  town,  however,  the 
atmosphere  is  not  charged  with  carbon 
and  other  filth,  and  Violas  are  there  under 
more  natural  conditions  than  they  would 
be  in  town. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  some  un¬ 
animity  on  the  question  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties,  the  party  constituted  a  temporary 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
C.  H.  Curtis.  Nineteen  white  varieties 
were  on  trial,  and  Snowflake  was  adjudged 
to  be  the  best.  Ordinarily  it  is  a  pure 
white,  rayless  variety,  but  may  occasion¬ 
ally  be  slightly  rayed.  The  blooms  are 
large  and  freely  produced,  while  the  plant 
is  of  dwarf  habit.  The  old  Countess  of 
Hopetoun  also  impressed  the  visitors 
favourably.  Another  notable  white 
variety  was  Purity,  which  has  well-shaped 
flowers  of  moderate  size,  pure  white, 
sweetly  scented,  and  very  continuous. 


some  tobacco  juice  in  it  will  do  much  to 
destroy  the  insect  and  clean  the  bushes. 
The  dry  conditions,  however,  which  fos¬ 
ter  the  increase  of  this  insect  should  be 
got  rid  of  if  possible  by  removing  the 
cause  or  removing  the  Roses  where  space 
will  permit.  This  insect  is  closely  allied 
to  the  frog  hopper,  which  passes  its  early 
stages  under  a  white  froth-like  spittle.  A 
light  brush  of  twigs  may  be  used  in  this 
case  for  breaking  up  the  froth  and  expos¬ 
ing  the  grubs  to  sunshine,  which  will  soon 
destroy  them. 


Trials  of  Bedding  Varieties. 

Marchioness  and  Pencaitland  are  favou¬ 
rite  whites  with  some  growers,  and  Sylvia 
is  a  rayless  variety,  but  should  really 
have  been  placed  amongst  the  cream  col¬ 
oured  ones.  It  is  a  dwarf  habited  plant 
and  very  continuous. 

Amongst  the  cream  coloured  varieties, 
Cream  King  was  considered  to  be  the  best, 
and  Devonshire  Cream  was  not  much  in¬ 
ferior. 

There  are  now  several  primrose  col¬ 
oured  varieties  on  the  market,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  pleasing  when  seen  in 
the  mass.  The^old  Ardwell  Gem  is  well 
to  the  fore  as  a  good  pale  yellowr  or  prim¬ 
rose,  of  wiry  habit  and  continuous. 
Primrose  Dame  was,  however,  considered 
to  be  the  best  variety  in  this  section,  and 
Sulphurea  followed  close  behind. 
Amongst  modern  varieties,  the  telling 
beauty  of  Maggie  Clunas  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked,  but  it  is  an  exhibition  flower 
rather  than  one  for  a  continuous  display 
in  beds.  Under  favourable  conditiofts,  it 
blooms  till  a  late  period  of  the  season  all 
the  same. 

Within  recent  years  Redbraes  has  come 
to  the  front  as  the  best  yellow  bedding 
variety,  and  this  has  been  attested  by 
various  societies  and  cultivators.  It  is  a 
splendid  rich  colour  and  of  tufted  dwarf 
habit.  Royal  Sovereign  is  a  grand  Viola 
in  spring,  but  is  not  so  continuous  as  some 
of  the  others  in  our  experience.  King 
Cup  is  also  a  fine  yellow,  but  of  rather 
tall  habit.  Bullion  still  persists  as  a 
free  flowering  and  continuous  bedding 
Viola,  and  although  the  flower  is  not  the 
best  as  to  form,  the  colour  is  -excellent, 
and  it  has  the  recommendation  of  being 
the  first  to  flower  in  spring. 

Amongst  lavender  varieties,  Florizel  is 
now  rather  an  old  variety,  but  it  still 
holds  a  leading  position  in  its  class,  both 
for  its  system  of  flowering  and  continuity. 
A  more  recent  variety  is  Kitty  Bell,  which 
has  rather  small  flowers  and  wiry  stems, 
but  grows  rather  tall.  In  a  north  aspect 
garden  we  find  this  comes  a  shade  or  two! 
•darker  than  in  full  sun.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  earliest  to  bloom. 

Of  light  blue  varieties,  Maggie  Mott 
was  the  best,  and  we  think  it  has  come  tc[ 
stay  as  a  continuous  flowering  bedding 
Viola.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,! 
clear,  light  blue,  and  very  freely  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  a  favourite  with  market 
growers.  When  we  say  that  Blue  Duchess, 
was  also  considered  a  useful  variety  by 
the  party,  we  may  state  that  it  is  one  ot. 
the  sports  from  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  all 
of  them  are  good  as  to  habit  and  con¬ 
tinuous  flowering. 


-  Violas  at  Marks  Tey  - 
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Unongst  the  dark  blue  varieties,  Coun- 
.  or  \\  aters  took  the  leading  position, 
Lt  Jubilee  does  not  seem  to  differ  much. 
Jmy,  from  it.  Another  dark  blue  which 
es  the  fancy  of  many  is  Admiral  of 
Blues,  which  has  a  round  flower  of 
,  id  substance  and  rich  colour,  though 
plant  is  inclined  to  be  tall.  True 
ie  is  notably  dwarf  in  habit,  but  for 
■ility  of  flower,  it  is  somewhat  out- 
-  ssed  at  the  present  day.  Another  old 
:  ourite  was  Archibald  Grant,  also 
•her  tall  in  habit. 

Vmongst  varieties  not  classed  in  the 
jive,  several  fancy  flowers  can  hardly 
overlooked  in  bedding  arrangements. 
t  iongst  these  was  a  crimson-bronze 
.  riety  named  Glencoe,  which  has  some 
[  rit,  but  is  rather  a  tall  grower.  It 
•  ,y,  however,  give  rise  to  something  bet- 
’  The  old  William  Neil  is  still  a  good 
i ,e  Viola,  though  several  others  recall 
;  but  lack  the  purity  of  shade.  The 
[  ire  modern  ones  are,  however,  larger. 

,  .ery  charming  fancy  flower  is  Mrs.  Chi- 
t  ester,  of  large  size  "and  white,  more  or 
!s  shaded  with  light  blue.  In  sunny, 
nosed  positions  and  in  a  dry  soil  it  is 
:  t  to  lose  colour,  but  in  cool  aspects, 
Hugh  well  exposed  to  light,  it  is  a 
(arming  flower,  and  blooms  quite  con- 
i  uously  through  the  season.  There  is 
:  11  an  opening  for  a  good  crimson  bed- 
i  lg  variety. 

- - 

Rhododendron 


MINNIE. 


Where  Rhododendrons  succeed  in  the 
tural  soil,  or  in  soil  artificially  made  up 
r  them,  the  owner  and  grower  are  always 
3ured  of  success  by  planting  Rhodo- 
ndrons  which  flower  in  June.  No  doubt 
tododendrons  which  bloom  at  Christ¬ 
as  would  be  highly  prized,  but  at  that 
ason  of  the  year  they  run  a  great  risk 
being  destroyed  by  a  night’s  frost  oc- 
rring  after  a  mild  time  and  bringing 
e  Rhododendrons  into  full  bloom.  Usu- 
'ly  those  varieties  which  will  bloom  at 
at  season  of  the  year,  provided  the  win- 
r  is  mild,  owe  their  origin  to  some  of 
imalyan  species.  Those  who  have 
enty  of  space  at  command  can  risk  a 
tie  with  these  early  flowering  varieties, 
irticularly  in  mild  districts  towards  the 
:st  of  Britain  where  these  early  flowering 
rieties  are  to  a  certain  extent  assured 
■  being  within  the  influence  of  the  Atlan- 
:.  On  the  other  hand,  the  June  flower- 
g  varieties  are  practically  safe  in  all 
irts  of  the  country. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
uss  of  Minnie  so  as  to  get  some  idea 
the  character  of  the  blooms.  Each 
>wer  is  white,  with  a  large  blotch  made 
p  of  orange  spots  just  under  the  upper 
irt  of  the  flower.  The  variety  is,  how- 
■er,  free  flowering,  and  when  growing 
gorously  in  soil  that  suits  it  the  truss 
its  to  be  of  great  size.  We  had  the 
iriety  photographed  in  the  Botanic  So¬ 
fty's  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  in  the 
*rly  part  of  June,  when  a  fine  display  of 
hododendrons  was  made  by  Messrs. 
>hn  Waterer  and  Sons,  American  Nur- 
■ries,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


The  glowing  sun — the  cloudy  sky, 

The  dry  days  and  the  showers, 

We  need  alternate  to  supply 

Our  wealth  of  summer  flowers. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

The  poets  call  June  “the  month  of 
Roses,”  but  the  Rosarian  knows  that  the 
last  week  in  June  and  the  first  fortnight 
in  July  are  the  limits  of  the  season  in 
which  Roses  are  at  their  best.  A  few 
flower  earlier,  and  some  flower  in  the 
autumn  only,  and  some  again  later  on, 
but,  broadly  speaking,  the  three  weeks 
referred  to  are  the  time  for  Roses. 

Taking  Notes. 

Now,  whilst  Roses  are  at  their  best,  we 
must  prepare  for  the  next  season.  Some 
Roses  do  not  come  true  to  colour  in  cer¬ 
tain  soils,  whilst  others  do  better.  Some 
fail  in  foliage,  others  flourish.  Some 
Roses  do  badly  in  one  garden,  whilst  do¬ 
ing  well  in  another.  Now,  then,  is  the 
time  to  weed  out  failures  and  to  carefully 
note  those  which  do  well  in  your  garden, 
so  that  they  may  be  selected  for  future 
growing  •  whilst  those  which  do  not  suit 
your  particular  garden  may  be  avoided. 

Now,  too,  is  the  time  to  compare  col¬ 
ours  so  that  next  year  you  may  be  able  to 


arrange  your  plants  so  as  to  make  the 
best  possible  display.  The  descriptions 
given  in  books  and  catalogues  are  given 
in  good  faith,  but  what  suits  the  gardens 
of  the  writers  may  not  suit  your  garden ; 
therefore  to  be  a  successful  grower,  you 
must  make  careful  observations  and  re¬ 
cord  them  for  future  guidance. 

Cutting  Flowers. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  Roses  with  long 
stems,  as  this  stimulates  the  portion  of 
stem  left  to  produce  more  flowers.  We 
must  remember  that  flowers  are  the  result 
of  a  determined  reproductive  impulse  on 
the  part  of  the  plant  to  create  seed ;  there¬ 
fore,  if  you  allow  seeds  to  form  and  ma¬ 
ture,  the  supply  of  flowers  will  be  but  of 
short  duration.  But  if  you  cut  them  early 
they  will  go  on  producing  more  flowers  ; 
therefore  if  you  want  flowers,  do  not  give 
them  any  chance  of  seeding.  If  you  do 
want  seeds  you  will  find  the  earliest 
flowers  produce  the  best  and  strongest. 
The  best  time  to  cut  flowers  is  just  before 
they  are  fully  open.  Cut  them  early  in 
the  morning,  or  failing  that,  late  in  the 
evening,  as  then  they  last  much  longer 
than  if  cut  at  any  other  time  of  the  day; 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  Roses 
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take  their  first  step  forward  for  the  day, 
and  if  cut  after  that  time  they  will  age 
very  quickly. 

Pests  and  Diseases. 

Mildew  now  begins  to  be  very _trouble- 
some,  and  vigorous  efforts  should 'be  made 
to  keep  it  under,  for  if  it  is  allowed  to  get 
established,  it  will  spread  rapidly  and  be¬ 
come  difficult  to  exterminate.  Its  hoary, 
leprous  growth  covers  the  leaves  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  breathing;  it  lowers  the 
vitality  of  the  plants,  and  checks  root 
growth.  Roses  with  slimy-glazed,  stout 
leaves  are  the  first  to  be  attacked.  Teas 
are  rarely  attacked  by  mildew  until  late 
in  the  season,  unless  they  are  grown  under 
glass,  when  they  are  very  susceptible  to 
its  attack.  The  under  side  of  the  leaf 
will  be  found  to  be  the  worst  affected, 
therefore  the  remedies  must  be  sprayed  or 
puffed  under  as  well  as  over  the  leaves. 
Sulphur  puffed  or  rubbed  over  and  under 
the  leaves  is  the  best  remedy,  but  some  of 
the  advertised  remedies  for  spraying  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  good.  Aphides  now  be¬ 
come  very  troublesome,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  very  promptly,  or  they  will  soon  be¬ 
come  established  and  very  destructive. 

Budding. 

Standard  stocks  often  suffer  from  a  stag¬ 
nation  of  sap  in  August,  and  Tea  buds 
cannot  later  on  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity;  therefore  now  is  the  time  for 
budding  all  kinds,  and  the  earlier  the  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  plants  are  to  stand  the  winter 
well. 

Routine  Work. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  and  water  liberally 
if  the  weather  is  very  dry,  but  no  more 
liquid  manure  must  be  used.  Pot  Roses 
must  be  attended  to ;  they  require  but 
little  water,  though  they  must  be  watched 
carefully  for  aphides  and  mildew,  to  which 
they  are  now  very  liable. 

Propagation. 

At  this  season  most  gardeners  make  hot¬ 
beds  for  propagating  Roses  and  green¬ 
house  plants;  also  for  a  variety  of  other 
purposes.  As  made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
hotbeds  are  very  suitable  for  propagating 
Roses,  but  a  superior  kind  may  be  made 
by  preparing  the  manure  as  usual,  laying 
a  foundation  as  for  an  ordinary  bed,  but 
commence  from  the  bottom  an  opening 
which  leaves  the  bed  hollow  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  slope  the  sides  and  ends  up¬ 
wards  all  round  from  a  point  in  the  centre. 
Lay  drain  pipes  to  conduct  the  heat  from 
the  linings  into  this  hollow,  which  is 
covered  by  .boards  laid  across  on  which 
the  frame  rests.  Then  cover  the  boards 
with  soil,  tan  or  manure.  While  the  heat 
of  the  bed  lasts,  the  pipes  must  be  plugged 
up,  but  opened  when  lining  is  applied  to 
conduct  the  heat  into  the  bed. 

Budding. 

In  the'  latter  part  of  the  month  and 
throughout  August  budding  should  be  in 
full  swing.  The  earlier  we  begin  the  bet¬ 
ter,  especially  for  Teas,  as  then  we  get  the 
most  liberal  supply  of  sap,  thus  ensuring 
the  most  vigorous  results.  The  buds 
chosen  should  be  half  ripe  and  plump. 
At  the  end  of  this  month,  buds  in  the  pro¬ 
per  condition  will  be  found  on  shoots  from 
which  blooms  are  cut.  The  branches  of 
the  stock  should  be  half  ripe.  If  worked 
on  too  soon  whilst  the  wood  is  still  soft 
and  green  instead  of  white,  our  chances 
of  success  become  greatly  diminished. 
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Exhibiting. 

Rose  shows  are  now  in  full  swing,  and 
every  amateur  who  is  worthy  of  the  name 
ought  to  exhibit.  There  is  nothing  so 
stimulating  to  the  amateur  as  a  fair 
chance  of  winning  a  prize,  and  with  this 
laudable  ambition  before  him,  he  will 
spare  no  pains  to  grow,  the  best  Roses. 

I  know  of  many  amateurs  who  produce 
better  results  than  professionals, ...  and  I 
see  every  reason  why  an  amateur  should 
at  least  do  quite  as  well  as  those  who 
make  it  a  business  to  exhibit. 

Most  people  are  led  away  by  the  craze 
for  new  Roses,  but  I  would  suggest  to 
the  amateur  to  avoid  them,  because  so 


Hedges. 

Boundary,  division,  and  other  fences  of 
Privet,  Thorn,  Yew,  Holly,  Lime  or  Elm, 
should  be  cut  twice  every  year  if  the 
growth  is  to  be  kept  close  and  very  neat. 
Badly  kept  hedges  mar  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  garden,  well-cared-for  fencts  en¬ 
hance  the  charm  of  it.  The  first  cutting — 
where  two  are  made  during  the  summer — 
should  take  place  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  the  second  week  in  July.  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  clipping  the  hedges  too 
early  because  the  young  shoots  are  really 
too  tender,  and  then  the  second  growth  is 
uneven.  Hedges  cut  this  week  will  shcvit 
out  into  a  regular  and  strong  growth  again, 
and  then  the  second  or  final  trimming  at 
the  end  of  August  will  also  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  operation. 

Where  a  hedge  is  of  good  shape  and  quite 
level  the  cutting  of  the  young  shoots  will 
be  an  easy  matter,  but  hedges  which  are 
very  uneven  should  be  judiciously  trimmed 
so  "as  to  obtain  perfectly  level  fences  as 
soon  as  possible.  To  this  end  you  must  not 
cut  back  the  young  shoots  in  hollows  as 
hard  as  in  other  parts  which  are  fully 
grown. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

Newly-planted  specimens  should  be 
watered  in  due  time,  else  they  will  quickly 
show  signs  of  distress  and  lose  many  leaves. 
There  has  not  been  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
rain  water  so  far  this  season  for  newly- 
planted  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  A  neat  mulch 
would  be  beneficial  if  applied  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  watering  was  done. 

Faded  Flowers  and  Seed  Pods. 

Directly  the  flowers  on  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  similar  plants  have  faded,  re¬ 
move  them  carefully,  so  as  not  to  do  any 
damage  to  the  young  shoots.  By  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  flowers  and  pods  the  young 
shoots  are  benefited,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  shrubs  much  improved. 

Budding  Roses. 

This  work — and  very  interesting  it  is,  too 
— should  now  be  undertaken  without  delay. 
There  are  n'ow  a  great  number  of  varieties 
of  Roses  of  great  merit,  so  that  it  is  unwise 
to  take  up  space  and  time  in  growing  the 
poor  varieties.  By  bufffiing  a  few  stocks 
every  season  you  may  introduce  the  newer 
sorts  unless  you  prefer  to  purchase  the 
plants.  First  examine  every  stock  to  be 
budded  and  see  that  it  is  quite  free  from 
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many  are  comparatively  untried.  Tho 
who  raise  them  are  naturally  too  enth 
siastic  in  their  descriptions,  and  even  whi 
quite  correct,  then  novelties  often  d 
teriorate  in  a  few  seasons.  I  would  ther 
fore  urge  the  amateur  who  exhibits 
stand  by  such  long-proved  and  reliab 
Roses  as  Dupuy  Jamain,  Charles  L 
febvre,  Alf.  Colomb,  Maman  Cochet,  ar 
Caroline  Testout — flowers  which  we  knc 
will  do  credit  to  him,  and  which  mt 
be  relied  upon  to  open  well  and  to  sho 
to  advantage.  There  is  every  reason  wl 
the  amateur  should  exhibit,  and  if  he  doe 
I  wish  him  many  prizes. 

Baynton-Taylor. 


suckers,  and  in  general  good  health.  Ha\ 
some  water  in  a  can,  and  the  worsted  c 
other  tying  material  at  hand. 

In  Fig.  1,  at  No.  1,  the  stock  A  is  showi 
Make  the  incisions  through  the  bark  a 
shown  at  B  iB.  Cut  out  the  bud  as  show- 
in  No.  2,  from  the  central  portion  of  a  Ros 
branch,  and  remove  the  small  piece  of  har 
wood  from  the  bark.  Open  or  raise  tb 
bark  gently  from  the  branch  with  the  ai 
of  a  piece  of  smooth  wood  or  the  ivory  c 
bone  handle  of  the  budding  knife;  then  di 
the  bud  in  water  and  insert  it  under  th 
raised  bark  as  shown  in  No.  3  sketch.  Th 
arrow  in  No.  4  sketch  points  to  the  bud  hel 
securely  in  position  by  strands  of  worste- 
or  soft  matting.  Do  the  budding  in  th 
evening,  and  afterwards  frequently  sprinkl 
water  over  the  buds. 

Watering  Bedding  Plants. 

Some  persons  water  their  bedding  plant 
regularly  every  evening,  except  on  day 
when  rain  falls.  There  is  a  happy  medium 
too  much  water  causes  a  sodden  state  of  th 
soil  and  hinders  root-action.  Neither  shouh 
the  soil  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry.  Be  ob 
servant  and  give  water  when  it  is  needed. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Thinning  Grapes. 

The  proper  thinning  of  the  bunches  o 
Grapes  on  Vines  growing  in  the  open  ai 
is  not  practised  as  much  as  it  should  be 
The  Black  Cluster  Grape  is  a  very  fim 
variety  for  outside  culture,  and  when  tin 
surplus  berries  are  thinned  out  the  buncbe: 
ripen,  the  berries  being  of  good  size,  anc 
the  flavour  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Othe: 
varieties,  too,  grown  in  the  open  air  an 
much  improved  by  judicious  and  timeb 
thinning.  It  is  owing  to  neglect  in  thi 
thinning  of  the  berries  that  many  bundle- 
rot  in  the  autumn,  the  moisture  and  insect:; 
doing  the  damage  owing  to  the  berries  beinc 
so  thickly  crowded  together. 

The  smallest  berries,  should  first  be  cu: 
out,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  2 
Then  remove  some  of  the  larger  berrie.- 
where  they  are  overcrowded  ;  leave  the  encj 
berries  on  each  bunch.  Commence  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bunch  and  finish  at  the  top 
Use  clean  scissors  and  do  not  touch  the  ber¬ 
ries,  but  steady  the  bunch  with  a  forked, 
stick  or  piece-  of  clean  matting. 

Snails  on  Wall  Trees. 

Even  one  large  snail  in  a  shell  may  dc 
a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  fruit  on  wall 


The  Flower  Garden 
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:ees.  The  snails  cling  to  the  wall,  out  of 
ight  during  the  day  time,  but  travel  over 
luch  space  during  the  night,  eating  a  por- 
on  of  many  fruits.  They  rarely  finish  a 
hole  fruit.  Turn  aside  the  leaves  and  look 
nder  the  wall  coping,  where  you  find  your 
ruits  eaten,  and  you  will  either  find  snails 
r  shells,  or  caterpillars  at  work  at  night, 
feeds  Under  Bush  Fruits. 

Examine  the  ground  beneath  the  bushes 
f  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  and  if  weeds 
5  found  pull  them  up  and  take  them  away. 

few  weeds  left  to  mature  their  seeds  while 
ie  fruit  is  ripening  would  cause  much 
•ouble  later  on  owing  to  the  numerous  seed- 
ngs  that  would  spring  up  in  the  autumn. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

arthing  up  Celery. 

The  first  earthing  of  early  Celery  should 
ow  be  done.  The  soil  placed  to  the  plants 
ruses  blanching  of  the  stalks  of  the  latter 
nd  not  growth.  Indeed  the  added  soil  pre- 
snts  moisture  reaching  the  -roots,  and  so 
inders  growth.  Therefore,  you  should  be 
are  to  apply  water  to  the  plants  as  re- 
uired.  The  first  earthing  up  soil  keeps 
ie  stalks  of  the  plants  together  and  corn- 
act.  .  The  soil  should  be  taken  from  the 
idges  A  A,  and  placed  at  B  B,  being 
ghtly  pressed  against  the  Celery  C. 

Water  the  plants  thoroughly  first,  and  also 
fter  the  earthing  through  holes  made  in 
ie  soil  B  B. 
warf  Beans. 

Apply  a  rich  mulch  to  the  plants  and 
sep  them  growing  freely.  The  pods  on 
lants  grown  in  a  rich  soil  at  this  season 
re  always  very  straight  and  tender.  I  am 
jferring  to  young  plants  raised  from  seeds 
jcently  sown, 
xhausted  Crops. 

Peas,  Dwarf  and  Broad  Beans,  Spinach, 
nd  similar  crops,  which  are  now  exhausted, 
tiould  be  cleared  off  the  ground  without 
elay,  so  that  other  kinds  of  vegetables  may 
e  grown  there.  Vacant  ground  should  not 
e  ^derated  now ;  make  all  the  use  possibl'e 
f  every  plot.  Burn  all  Pea  and  Bean 
aulm  and  all  other  rubbish  possible,  and 
;turn  the  ashes  to  the  soil. 

Then  prepare  the  ground  for  late  Turnips, 
auliflowers,  Savoys,  and  similar  crops. 

Foxglove. 


he  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

reenhouse  Work. 

The  enthusiast  who  has  the  welfare  of  his 
lants  at  heart  should  use  the' syringe  twice 
day  if  possible,  that  is,  morning  and  even- 
ig,  and  all  plants  not  in  bloom  will  wel- 
rme  the  refreshing  spray.  “  Damping 
own  ”  the  borders  and  stages  will  also  tend 
I)  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  and  cool, 
voiding  that  dry,  scorching  heat  which  is 
etrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  majority 
f  subjects. 

Woodlice,  beetles  and  other  insect  pests 
re  very  much  in  evidence  just  now,  and 
iould  be  diligently  hunted  for,  and  if  pos- 
ble  exterminated.  A  toad  is  a  very  useful 
reature  to  keep  their  numbers  down,  but 
nfortunately  he  will  at  times  ‘insist  on 
raking  himself  a  snuggery  ’midst  a  box  of 
■nder  seedlings.  Many  of  the  annuals  will 
ow  be  making  a  brave  show,  and  the  bene- 
ts  of  “pinching  back”  if  consistently 
irried  out  will  be  apparent  in  the  stocky 
ower-laden  specimens,  in  contrast  to  the 
inky  “one  truss”  plants  that  have  been 
llowed  to  run  up  at  will.  Remove  all 
owers  when  they  commence  to  fade,  for  if 
llowed  to  run  to  seed  the  blossoming  period 
’ill  be  considerably  shortened, 
olanums. 

The  berry-bearin?  S.  Capsicastrum  (whose 
range-scarlet  berries  form  such  a  feature 


in  the  winter  decoration  of  the  amateur’s 
greenhouse)  should  now  be  making  strong 
growth  if  planted  out  in  the  open  border 
during  May,  and  will  require  judiciously 
pinching  back  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
new  shoots.  The  beautiful  climbing  S.  jas- 
miniflorum,  and  S.  Wendlandi,  whose  pen¬ 
dulous  mauve  flowers  are  so  pleasing,  must, 


Fig.  2. — Thin  out  surplus  berries  in  bunches 
of  Grapes. 


however,  have  a  permanent  position  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  may  yet  be  increased  by 
cuttings  (although  this  were  better  done 
earlier).  As  soon  as  the  slips  have  rooted 
they  should  be  transferred  singly  into  three- 
inch  pots,  and  when  these  are  filled  with 
roots  shift  again  into  five  or  six-inch  pots, 
in  which  the  plants  may  be  flowered  the 
first  season. 


Fig.  3. — Commence  to  earth  up  Celery  now. 


Lilium  lancifolium  or  speciosum. 

Few  bulbous  plants  give  more  satisfaction 
to  the  amateur  than  these  beautiful  Liliums, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  and  a 
few  pots  of  each  should  certainly  be  grown 
as  they  take  up  but  little  space,  and  so  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  off  they  may  be  placed  out¬ 
side  to  ripen,  after  which  they  should  be 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  till  required. 
The  delicately-spotted  L.  roseum  and  L.  ru- 
brum,  with  their  chaste  pure  white  relative 
L.  alba,  are  now  making  a  magnificent 
show,  not  to  mention  the  more  deeply- 
coloured.  L.  Melpomene,  and  I  know  of  no 
situation  in  which  they  may  be  seen  to  more 
advantage  than  when  tastefully  arranged 
amidst  the  foliage  plants  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  with  their  long  and  somewhat  bare 
stalks  hidden  from  view.  Do  not  over-feed 
the  bulbs  with  liquid  manure  if  they  are 
required  for  another  year,  but  mulchings 
with  rich  soil  should  be  given  as  soon  as 
the  surface  roots  become  visible. 

Fertilising-  Melons. 

These  luscious  fruits  when  grown  in  the 
house  require  far  more  water  than  when  in 
frames,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  roots  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  damp  manure  beneath,  and  are 
not  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  mound 
of  earth.  Those  bearing  flowers  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  when  the  pollen  is 
fit,  the  process  of  “  setting  ”  or  artificial 
fertilisation  should  take  place,  a  fine,  dry 
day  being  chosen  for  the  operation.  Some 
gardeners  remove  the  corolla  from  the  male 
flower  and  apply  the  pollen  direct,  others 
prefer  to  use  the  medium  of  a  small  camel- 
hair  brush. 

Cucumbers. 

Glance  periodically  over  the  mounds  of 
soil  in  which  the  Cucumbers  are  planted, 
and  should  the  roots  be  visible,  mulch  them 
with  rich  soil  and  manure.  As  more  fruits 
appear  on  the  vines  so  must  the  applications 
of  liquid  manure  increase  in  strength  and 
frequency.  Shade  is  essential,  or  the 
foliage  will  suffer,  especially  if  water 
should  remain  upon  the  leaves  when  the  sun 
rises.  Those  in  frames  will  require  a  piece 
of  glass  or  slate  placed  under  each  fruit, 
otherwise  they  will  be  sadly  disfigured  by 
their  contact  with  the  soil. 

A  Useful  Annual  Browallia!. 

A  sowing  of  seeds  of  these  fine  greenhouse 
annuals  should  now  be  made  to  provide 
plants  which  will  prove  well-nigh  invalu¬ 
able  for  cut  flowers  during  the  months  of 
scarcity.  Sow  the  seed  very  thinly  in  pans 
or  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  and  shade  carefully 
till  germination  has  taken  place.  When  the 
resultant  seedlings  are  large  enough  they 
may  be  pricked  out  singly,  or  two  or  three 
plants  in  a  pot  as'  desired,  and  should  be 
syringed  frequently  to  free  them  from  all 
insect  pests.  Pinch  them  back  occasionally 
to  ensure  a  sturdy  and  bushy  habit  of 
growth,  and  keep  them  near  the  glass  to 
guard  against  “  legginess.”  When  in  bud 
give  frequent  applications  of  some  reliable 
liquid  fertiliser. 

Propagating  Cotyledons. 

That  fine  greenhouse  plant  Cotyledon  ful- 
gens,  whose  wax-like  red  blossoms  prove  so 
lasting  in  the  winter,  may  be  readily  in¬ 
creased  now  by  means  of  the  well-matured 
leaves,  which  should  be  pulled,  net  cut  off, 
and  inserted,  or  rather  pressed,  into  pots  or 
boxes  of  silver  sand,  which  should  be  kept 
dry  and  warm.  Small  plantlets  will  soon 
result,  when  -  water  will  be  necessary,  and 
each  one  should  be  potted  separately  into 
small  pots  of  sandy  soil.  That  valuable 
summer  edging  plant,  C.  secunda  glauca,  or, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Echeveria, 
and  Pachvphvtum,  which  is  so  often  used 
as  a  centre  piece  in  carpet  bedding,  may 
also  be  successfully  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

G.  A.  F. 
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Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Winter-Flowering  Cypripediums. 

The  various  species  and  hybrids  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  section  of  the  so-called  “slipper 
plants  ”  I  have  from  time  to  time  particu¬ 
larly  recommended  as  suitable  Orchids  for 
amateurs.  In  a  previous  note  I  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  potting  requirements  and  after 
treatment.  The  plants  treated  as  then  ad¬ 
vised  will  at  the  present  season  be  in  full 
growth,  and  if  careful  observation  is  made, 
rt  will  be  found  that  they  are  also  rooting 
freely  into  the  fresh  potting  compost.  When 
in  such  active  conditions  the  plants  will  re¬ 
quire  liberal  treatment  as  far  as  affording 
ample  water  at  the  roots  and  every  encour¬ 
agement  that  will  assist  them  to  develop  and 
mature  the  advancing  growth. 

No  Manure  for  Orchids. 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  by  amateurs 
in  my  own  district  what  manure  I  would 
recommend  for  this  section  of  Cypripediums, 
and  I  sometimes  think  they  have  their  doubts 
when  I  declare  that  we  use  absolutely  no 
manure  whatever  on  any  of  our  Orchids.  I 
have  never  been  an  advocate  of  manure  for 
Orchids,  nor  do  I  think  the  nature  of  the 
plants  require  stimulants  of  this  kind.  I 
would  advise  amateurs  to  refrain  from  the 
use  of  feeding  stuffs  of  any  description.  The 
principal  thing  is  to  see  that  a  plentiful 
supply  of  rain  water  is  secured,  more  than 
sufficient  to  bridge  over  our  driest  summers. 
Rain  water,  afforded  when  required,  is  all  I 
consider  necessary  for  the  successful  culture 
of  all  Oichids. 

Shading  and  Ventilation. 

With  the  hot,  bright  weather  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  next  to  using  care  that  the  plants 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  root  moisture, 
is  to  maintain  a  humid  atmosphere,  especi¬ 
ally  during  the  hottest  parts  of  the  day, 
with  the  blinds  drawn  on  the  roofs,  and  by 
constantly  damping  the  floors  and  staging 
so  that  the  atmosphere  becomes  practically 
saturated.  It  is  surprising  how  cool  the 
insides  of  even  our  hottest  houses  become 
during  the  brightest  parts  of  the  day.  I 
would  also  advise  that  the  plants  be  syringed 
once  or  twice  a  day,  being  careful  to  use 
rain  water  for  spraying  purposes,  the  use 
of  hard  water  generally  resulting  in  its 
leaving  a  white  deposit  on  the  foliage,  which 
gives  the  plants  an  unsightly  appearance  and 
such  settlements  being  very  difficult  indeed 
to  remove  by  sponging.  'It  is  advisable  to 
have  the  lower  ventilators  of  the  houses 
opened  in  good  time  in  the  morning,  when 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  warm  day;  this 
will  be  found  to  have  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  temperature  of  the  house  when  mid-day 
is  reached. 

Artificial  Heat. 

Closing  the  ventilators  in  the  afternoon  in 
good  time  should  also  be  considered,  so  that 
we  may  acquire  a  sun-heated  temperature 
that  will  dispense  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  artificial  heat  in  the  evenings. 
In  the  northern  districts  I  think  it  advisable 
to  have  a  slight  warmth  in  the  pipes,  say 
about  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  so  that  with 
a  trifle  more  heat  by  g  o’clock  we  are 
able  to  give  a  little  air  by  opening  the  ven¬ 
tilators  to  the  leeward  side  of  the  houses, 
these  to  remain  open  for  the  night.  Tem¬ 
perature  during  the  past  week  has  reached 
as  low  as  35  degrees,  so  I  consider  that  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  is  desirable  to  guard  against 
checks. 

Insect  Pests. 

Thrips  are  the  most  dreaded  pests  to  Cypri¬ 
pediums.  Black  thrips  are  easily  discerned 
as  they  usually  work  on  the  leaves  and 
young  growths,  but  the  different  kinds  of 
yellow  thrips  work  down  the  centres  of  the 
growths  and  about  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 


and  are  not  so  easily  discovered.  Regular 
sprayings  with  XL-all  insecticide  will  keep 
these  pests  in  check. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

The  Yorkshire  Gala 


Jubilee  Exhibition. 


The  Jubilee  Exhibition  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  provincial  show  was  held  at  \ork 
on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  June.  A  splen¬ 
did  show  had  been  got  together,  but  the 
efforts' of  the  management  were  somewhat 
handicapped  by  the  unpropitious  weather 
on  the  opening  day.  A  deputation  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  includ¬ 
ing  the  President  and  Secretary,  jour¬ 
neyed  there,  and  awarded  numerous 
medals  and  cups  on  behalf  of  the  society. 
Groups  of  plants,  Orchids,  Roses,  and 
fruit  were  special  features  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Four  special  classes  were  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
society.  One  was  for  a  display  of  plants 
and  flowers  on  an  area  30  ft.  by  14  ft.  and 
arranged  for  effect.  The  first  prize-winner 
was  Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes,  West  End  Nur¬ 
series,  Chesterfield,  the  second  place  be¬ 
ing  taken  by  Joseph  Pickersgill,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  D.  Donoghue),  Bardon 
Hill,  Weetwood,  Leeds.  These  groups 
were  made  up  of  plants  of  very  diverse 
order,  and  were  very  effective. 

In  a  class  for  a  display  of  garden  pro¬ 
ducts  on  a  space  20  ft.  by  6  ft.,  the  best 
group  was  that  shown  by  Charles  E. 
Simpson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Nut- 
brown),  York.  He  had  an  arrangement 
of  fruit  as  well  as  floral  devices.  The 
second  and  third  places  went  to  Messrs. 
W.  Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  Ltd., 
York,  respectively. 

The  largest  group  in  the  show  covered 
an  area  of  300  sq.  ft.,  and  consisted  of 
miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect. 
The  lead  was  taken  by  J.  W.  Coulthurst, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Skinner),  Gargrave 
House,  Leeds,  who  had  a  water  scene  in 
his  arrangement.  The  second  prize 
group  was  also  a  good  one,  and  was  put 
up  by  Mr.  Joe  S.  Sharp,  Valley  Nur¬ 
series,  Huddersfield. 

For  a  group  of  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
James  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington. 
Several  other  prizes  were  taken  by  these 
two  exhibitors  for  small  groups  of  plants. 

There  were  also  classes  for  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  Cannas,  Calceolarias,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Fuchsias,  and  Carnations,  some 
of  the  classes  being  well  contested. 

Orchids  were  a  very  strong  feature  of 
the  show,  and  in  the  amateurs’  classes 
the  premier  honour  for  a  group  of  Orchids 
was  taken  by  Lieut. -Col.  Holford  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Tet- 
burv,  Gloucester.  Some  of  his  plants 
were  of  large  size  and  carried  hundreds 
of  flowers  each.  He  also  took  the  lead 
for  a  collection  of  twelve  Orchids,  show¬ 
ing  well  flowered  specimens. 

For  a  table  arranged  with  Orchids  for 
effect,  two  of  the  competitors  were  practi¬ 
cally  equal,  and  were  awarded  equal  first 
prizes.  These  were  Messrs.  J.  Moore, 
Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Cypher  and  Sons. 


For  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  po 
plants  of  Roses  on  a  table,  the  leadaj 
award  went  to  Mr.  George  Prince,  Long 
worth,  Berks,  who  was  followed  by  Messn 
W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  and  Mi 
George  Mount,  Canterbury,  in  the  orde 
named. 

The  lead  for  seventy-two  blooms  c 
Roses  was  taken  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  am 
Sons,  Colchester,  j^ho  had  some  very  tin 
blooms  at  that  period  of  the  year.  Fo 
forty-eight  blooms  of  Roses,  the  lead  wa 
taken  by  Mr.  George  Mount,  beatim 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons.  Messrs 
Harkness  and  Sons,  Hitchin,  had  the  bes 
thirty-six  blooms  of  Roses. 

A  bold  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  th 
class  for  rock  gardens,  including  a  wate 
scene  for  the  cultivation  of  aquatics.  Th' 
exhibits  occupied  a  whole  side  of  one  0 
the  large  tents.  The  rockeries  wen 
rather  on  an  extensive  scale,  being  buil 
of  real  stone,  and  the  lead  was  taken  h 
Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  Ltd 
Close  behind  them  came  Messrs.  Willian 
Artindale  and  Son. 

In  a  class  for  a  decorative  table  of  rip 
fruit,  the  lead  was  taken  by  the  Duke  0 
Portland  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  Wei 
beck  Abbey.  The  exhibits  were  botl 
numerous  and  of  a  high  order  of  meiil 
He  was  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Harrirg 
ton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre) 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby. 

For  a  collection  of  ten  kinds  of  fruit 
the  lead  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon 
Lord  Londesborough  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  C 
McPherson),  Market  Weighton.  Then 
were  various  other  classes  of  fruit,  includ 
ing  Grapes. 

In  the  vegetables  classes,  the  lead  fo 
six  sorts  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  Vicar; 
Gibbs  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Alden 
ham  House,  Elstree.  The  prizes  wen 
offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons.  Ii 
another  class  for  vegetables,  the  prize 
were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
and  the  first  winner  in  this  case  was  thi 
Duke  of  Portland. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  botl 
numerous  and  very  effective  in  the  build 
ing  up  of  an  immense  show.  All  sort: 
of  garden  produce  appeared  in  these  ex 
hibits. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading 
made  an  exceptionally  fine  exhibit  of  thei 
specialities  in  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Toma 
tos,  Peas,  Beans,  etc.  Their  exhibit  at 
tracted  great  admiration,  and  wrell  de 
served  the  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  it. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley 
Stourbridge,  also  set  up  a  splendid  ex 
hibit  of  their  specialities,  such  as  Excel: 
sior  Gloxinias,  Melons,  Tomatos,  Cucum 
bers,  etc.,  occupying  a  space  of  200  sq.ft 
A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  this  exhibit 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hil 
Park,  Middlesex,  occupied  a  considerabh 
amount  of  space  with  Cattleyas,  Cypripe 
diums,  Laelia  tenebrosa,  and  man; 
choice  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
They  also  showed  Roses  and  Carnations 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  put  up  a  splendic 
group  of  well-grown,  fine  foliage  plants: 
including  the  handsome  Dracaena  Dou 
cettii  de  Grootei,  with  well  grown  Nepen 
thes.  A  mass  of  Orchids  in  the  centn 
gave  a  bright  appearance. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  set  up  : 
fine  bank  of  Delphiniums,  Paeonies 
Astilbe  japonica,  Lilies,  Watsoni:' 
Ardernei,  Spanish  Irises,  etc. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport 
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imerset,  had  an  exhibit  of  their  well- 
lown  grand  strains  of  Delphiniums, 
,-rethrums,  and  Paeonies. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Wor¬ 
ker,  had  a  similar  group  of  Paeonies, 
elphiniums,  Pyrethrums,  Carnations, 
c. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  had 
1  exhibit  of  his  notable  strain  of 
entstemons,  all  named  varieties,  includ- 
g  Mrs.  Callendar,  John  Michie,  and 
hloxes,  such  as  Mme.  G.  Marie,  Avia- 
on,  Violas  and  Pansies. 

- - 

dontoglossum  gioriosum  citrinum. 

This  is  a  variety  in  which  all  the  brown 
nd  purple  has  been  washed  out,  leaving 
othing  but  pale  yellow  blotches  on  the 
hite  ground.  This  would  correspond  with 
■hat  has  happened  in  Cypripedium  callo- 
um  Sanderae  and  some  others.  Award  of 
lent  by  the  R.H.S.  on  June  9th  to 
Iessrs.  j.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbr'idge, 
iussex. 

he  N.R.S.  Metropolitan  Exhibition. 

This,  the  leading  Rose  Show-of  the  sea- 
on,  which  will  be  held  on  Friday,  July 
,rd,  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  promises 
0  be  one  of  the  finest  the  National  Rose 
Society  has  held  for  many  years.  The 
previous  weather  conditions  which,  as  a 
rule,  mar  most  Rose  shows,  are  late 
spring  frosts  and  a  long  continuance  of 
;old  weather  in  June.  This  year  both  of 
these  conditions  have  been  absent,  for 
seldom  has  there  been  so  few  frosts  late 
in  the  spring,  while  during  the  present 
month  the  cold  periods  have  never  lasted 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  so  that  the  growth 
of  the  plants  has  at  no  time  received  any 
seiious  check.  Among  other  interesting 
new  features  of  this  exhibition  will  be 
competitive  groups  of  the  varieties  which 
obtained  the  first,  second  and  third  places 
in  the  recent  ballot  for  the  best  dwarf 
and  climbing  Roses  for  ordinary  garden 
cultivation. 

Edward  Mawley, 

Hon.  Secretary,  N.R.S. 

A  New  Kodak  Competition  for  Eastman 
Plates. 

A  competition,  in  which  handsome  cash 
i  prizes  amounting  to  ^240  are  offered,  is 
announced  by  Kodak,  Ltd.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  for  amateur  work  done  upon 
Eastman  Plates,  and  is  divided  into  three 
classes.  Class  I.,  novice,  restricted  to 
those  who  have  never  won  a  prize  in  any 
photographic  competition.  Class  II., 
open  for  amateurs  not  competing  in  Class 
I.  Class  III.,  a  special  class  for  nega¬ 
tives  developed  in  the  new  Eastman  Plate 
Tank.  The  prospectus,  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  dealer  or  by  addressing 
a  postcard  to  Kodak,  Ltd.,  57-61,  Clerken- 
well  Road,  London,  E.C.,  gives  full  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  competition,  including  prize 
list  .and  entry  forms.  The  competition 
will  be  taken  in  three  sections,  closing 
respectively  on  August  20th,  September 
2 1st,  and  October  20th,  1908,  /80  being 
offered  in  each  section,  in  amounts  rang¬ 
ing  from  £1  to  /15.  Amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  who  are  glass  plate  workers  will 
doubtless  be  quick  to  grasp  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  winning  one  of  the  attractive 
prizes  offered  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  and  the 
competition  will  doubtless  repeat  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  previous  contests 
of  this  nature  organised  by  Kodak,  Ltd. 


Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question.  . 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

2984.  Primulas  Poisonous  or  Not. 

I  should  be  obliged  for  information  in 
this  week’s  Gardening  World  re  Primulas. 
There  is  a  species  called  P.  obconica,  which 
I  am  informed  is  very  dangerous,  causing 
blood  poisoning  from  being  scratched  by  it, 
and  in  one  case  it  resulted  in  death.  I  en¬ 
close  you  a  bloom  of  the  plants  I  have,  but 
not  named.  Kindly  furnish  name  of  the 
variety.  Tell  me  also  the  colour  of  the 
bloom,  etc.,  of  P.  obconica.  I  may  also  add 
that  my  employer  has  an  objection  to  them 
in  the  greenhouse  if  considered  dangerous. 
(G.  Beverley,  Yorks.) 

The  Primula  you  sent  us  was  P.  cortu- 
soides,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  or  ever  have 
heard,  if  does  not  injure  anyone.  We  have 
worked  amongst  Primulas  of  all  sorts  and 
they  did  not  affect  us.  Some  people  are, 
however,  liable  to  a  trouble  closely  resem¬ 
bling  eczema  when  they  get  their  hands  or 
arms  smeared  with  the  clammy  hairs  upon 
P.  obconica.  This  latter  has  larger  flowers 
than  that  you  sent  and  larger  leaves,  though 
somewhat  similar  in  form.  You  may  recog¬ 
nise  it,  however,  by  the  bladdery,  cup¬ 
shaped  calyx  not  quite  so  large  as  that  of 
the  common  Chinese  Primula,  but  more  fun¬ 
nel-shaped.  The  colour  of  the  original  in¬ 
troduction  was  white,,  but  many  new  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  developed  with  larger  flowers 
of  various  pink  and  rose  shades.  It  is 
blamed  for  being  dangerous  to  some  people, 
although  hundreds  of  people  handle  it  with 
impunity.  Many  people  keep  on  growing  it, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  name  given  it.  A 
good  antidote  in  the  case  of  those  affected 
by  it  is  to  wash  the  hands  and  arms  with 
a  weak  solution  of  Condy’s  Fluid.  If  you 
are  in  doubt  as  to  v.hether  you  have  it  in 
your  collection  or  not  you  could  send  us 
specimens  of  the  various  sorts  you  have  in 
the  greenhouse. 

2985.  Amaryllis  Bulbs  Decaying. 

Some  of  my  Amarvllis  bulbs  look  in  a 
bad  way,  although  they  flowered  well  about 
six  weeks  ago.  Some  of  the  leaves  have  red 
streaks  on  them,  but  the  outer  scales  of  the 
bulb  are  rotting  at  the  neck.  Is  this  a  dis¬ 
ease;  and  if  so  what  is  the  remedy  for  it? 
(J.  H,  R.,  Lines.) 

‘  We  suspect  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  some  unsuitable  cultural  treatment,  such 
as  low  temperature,  or  the}'  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root  and  the  bulb 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


mite  has  got  established.  Wait  till  the 
leaves  die  down,  then  turn  them  out  of  their 
pots.  All  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  be 
taken  away  some  distance  from  the  garden. 
You  could  then  wash  the  bulbs  in  clean 
water.  Then  place  them  in  rather  a  strong 
solution  of  Condy’s  Fluid  for  an  hour,  then 
lay  them  out  to  dry.  Repeat  this  operation 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  when  the  bulbs 
have  got  dry,  store  them  in  moist  sand  until 
potting  time.’  If  you  grow  them  on  without 
check  we  think  by  this  means  you  will  get 
over  the  trouble. 

2986.  Rooting  Begonia  Cuttings. 

Do  vou  think  it  possible  for  me  to  root 
cuttings  of  tuberous  Begonias  during  the 
summer  ?  I  have  only  a  small  greenhouse 
and  two  cold  frames.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  help  me.  (H.  Paget, 
Beds.) 

We  should  think  you  would  be  able  to 
root  cuttings  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  a  cold 
frame  turned  round  so  as  to  face  the  north. 
They  take  some  little  time  to  form  tubers, 
but  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
the  frame  should  also  be  shaded  during  the 
warmer  part  of  the  day.  Get  a  box  about 
5  in.  deep,  fill  it  with  sand,  either  silver 
sand  or  clean  river  sand.  Water  this  down 
with  a  rosed  watering  pof,  and  when  the 
water  has  drained  away  get  ready  and  in¬ 
sert  the  cuttings.  Cut  them  just  below  a 
joint,  using  a  sharp  knife  and  not  cutting 
away  the  joint.  Insert  them  rather  thickly 
in  this  sand,  label  them,  if  they  are  named 
ones,  and  then  water  down,  the  sand  again 
to  settle  it  close  about  the  cuttings.  If  the 
frame  is  much  exposed  to  sunshine  a  thin 
shade  of  whiting  would  serve  to  break  the 
force  of  the  sun  and  save  a  lot  of  work  in 
putting  on  and  removing  the  shading.  Some 
time  in  October  or  earlier  when  the  stems 
die  down  you  can  lift  the  tubers  and  keep 
them  in  moist  cocoanut  fibre  or  sand  till  the 
end  of  March,  when  you  can  pot  them  up 
singly. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

2987.  Treatment  of  Arum  Lily. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  vour  valuable 
paper  and  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could 
tell  me  what  to  do  with  an  Arum  Lily  which 
has  finished  blooming.  I  have  no  green¬ 
house.  (Lawyer,  Beds.) 

You  should  stand  the  plant  out  or  ^oors 
and  gradually  withhold  water  —^£le  leaves 
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become  yellow.  It  may  stand  out  of  doors 
until  it  commences  to  grow  again,  when  you 
can  repot  it  in  fresh  soil.  Use  three  parts 
of  good  loam,  one  part  of  well-decayed  cow 
manure  and  some  sand  to  make  it  porous. 
You  should  replace  it  in  the  window  again 
about  the  middle  of  September  before  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  leaves  being  injured  by 
earl}'  frosts. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

2988.  Points  of  a  Pansy. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  describe 
the  points  which  should  be  looked  for  in 
i’ansies  for  exhibition.  (H.  Staddon, 
Essex.) 

It  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  various  classes  of  Pansies  and  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  the  broad  distinc¬ 
tions  between  them.  The  sections  are  belted 
or  laced  show  Pansies,  self  show  Pansies  and 
fancy  Pansies.  On  this  occasion  we  shall 
direct  your  attention  to  the  points  to  be 
looked  for  in  belted  show  Pansies.  This 
type  should  have  a  white  or  a  yellow  ground 
colour  with  three  blotches  of  moderate  size, 
one  each  on  the  three  lower  petals.  These 
blotches  should  have  no  rays  or  streaks  run¬ 
ning  down  from  them,  and  in  proportion  as 
these  are  wanting  the  more  peifect  the  flower 
will  be.  The  edge  should  have  a  lacing  all 
round  the  petals,  of  greater  or  less  breadth, 
though  not  varying  much  in  this  respect, 
and  well  defined.  You  will  thus  look  for 
the  three  blotches,,  then  a  ground  colour  of 
white  or  yellow  and  a  belting  round  the 
margin.  The  flower  of  this  t}  pe  should  be 
circular  and  smooth.  The  petals  should  be 
of  good  texture  and  not  thin  and  flabby,  as 
such  flowers  are  liable  to  lose  texture  soon 
after  being  cut.  Then,  with .  regard  to  the 
ground  colour  it  should  be  of  some  shade  of 
yellow  or  white,  not  blurred  nor  suffused  with 
any  other  colour.  The  blotches  on  the  three 
lower  petals  should  be  dark,,  and  in  one 
uniform  mass  of  colour  without  starry  rays 
or  finger-like  points  proceeding  from  them. 
The  more  solid  these  blotches  appear  the 
finer  the  variety.  The  belting  or  lacing 
should  be  of  some  uniform  colour  different 
from  the  ground  colour  and  well  defined. 
For  instance,  it  should  not  shade  on  to 
the  ground  colour,  but  form  an  even 
line.  The  colours  should  be,  therefore, 
bright  and  decided.  The  flowers  should  be 
cut  when  fully  developed,  but  in  their  prime 
blush  of  beauty  and  perfection. 

2989.  Renovating  Pink  Edging. 

Last  year  my  Pinks  -Mrs.  Sinldns  had  a 
most  beautiful  effect  and  scented  the  whole 
garden.  This  year  they  are  not  nearly  so 
-  good  and  have  holes  in  the  edging  where 
a  plant  or  two  has  died.  Is  there  any  plan 
bv  which  I  could  renew  them?  (J.  Hedges, 
Surrey.) 

As  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  you  could 
lift  them  and  remake  the  edging.  I, ay  the 
plants  on  one  side  until  you  dig  or  trench 
the  position  for  them  again.  ~  Put  some 
manure  about  6  in.  below  the  surface  and 
this  will  restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Y\  hen  the  ground  has  been  either  deeply  dug 
or  trenched  lay  down  the  garden  line  and 
tighten  it  with  the  object  of  getting  a 
straight  line  for  the  Pinks.  With  the  spade 
take  out  a  trench  about  4  in.  deep  close  up 
to  the  side  of  the  line.  The  latter  may  be 
left  in  position  until  you  have  relaid  the 
Pinks.  Now  pull  the  old  plants  to  pieces, 
preserving  some  roots  with  each,  if  possible, 
then  relay  them  in  the  shallow  trench  much 
in  the  same  way  as  you  would  make  a  box 
edging.  Get  them  of  uniform  height  by 
placing,  them  in  exact  position.  Then  with 
the  hand  pull  some. soil  over  them  so  as  to 
-'eep  them  there  until  the  whole  trench  has 

.‘■^nished.  Half  fill  the  trench,  tread  the 
Y  1  ’  1  fill  up  the  trench  completely,  leav¬ 


ing  the  soil  rather  loose  on  the  top.  Give 
the  plants  a  good  watering  so  as  to  settle 
the  soil  about  them,  and  they  should  com¬ 
mence  growing  afresh.  There  is  another 
method  by  which  you  could  get  nice  young 
plants  for  making  a  fresh  edging,  and  this 
might  be  adopted  if  you  do  not  care  to  lift 
and  relay  the  plants  at  rhe  present  time. 
Make  up  a  bed  of  fermenting  manure  about 
9  in.  deep,  and  on  the  top  of  this  place  about 
4  in.  of  soil.  Make  it  firm,  then-  take  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  Pink  and  dibble  them  in  rather 
thickly  in  lines.  Place  a  sash  over  the  frame 
and  keep  them  rather  close  until  they  com¬ 
mence  to  root,  when  air  should  be  gradually 
given  them.  They  may  be  planted  out  as 
an  edging  in  October. 

2990.  Hollyhock  Diseased. 

I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  could  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  enclosed  leaf  of 
Hollyhock.  Some  of  my  plants  I  find  are 
very  badly  affected,  and  1  want  to  know 
what  I  can  do  with  them.  (Mystery, 
Sorns.) 

Your  plants  "are  badly  attacked  by  the 
Hollyhock  rust  caused  by  a  fungus  named 
Puccinia  malvacearum.  The  disease  is  now 
rather  far  advanced,  and  probably  you  were 
not  aware  of  its  .  presence  until  the  leaves 
showed  it  badly.  You  should  pick  off  the 
worst. of  the  leaves  and  burn  them;  then  to 
prevent  fresh  spores  from  attacking  healthy 
leaves  you  should  spray  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture.  This  could  be  made  up  at  the  rate 
of  3  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  2  lbs.  of 
fresh  lime,  and  23  gallons  of  water.  Pos¬ 
sibly  you  can  get  this  made  up  by  some  of 
the  sundriesmen,.  otherwise  you  will  have  to 
make  the  best  of  it  yourself.  Dissolve  the 
sulphate  in  a  portion  of  the  water,  letting 
it  stand  for  some  time,  then  strain  it  through 
a  piece  of  sacking  to  get  rid  of  any  lumps. 
The  lime  should  be  put  in  another  portion 
of  the  water,  after  having  been  well  pounded 
to  break  it  up  finely.  It  should  also  be 
strained  to  keep  out  lumps,  otherwise  it 
would  choke  the  sprayer.  The  leaves  should 
then  be  sprayed  with  this  at  intervals  of  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight.  Next  year  you  should 
endeavour  to  save  the  foliage  of  your  plants 
by  commencing  to  spray  early,  even  before- 
you  see  any  sign  of  the  disease.  By  this 
means  you  will  hold  it  entirely  in  check. 

2991.  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Roses. 

I  wrote  to  you  asking  your  advice  re  a 
piece  of  ground  which  I  wish  to  lay  out, 
and  enclosed  a  plan.  1  fear  it  must  have 
escaped  your  notice,  as  I  wrote  the  second 
week  in  May  and  wish  to  begin  operations 
as  soon  as  possible.  (J.  E.  S.  George 
Johnstone,  Glos.) 

Y’ou  have  overlooked  the  answer  to  your 
questions,  for  they  appeared  in  our  issue  for 
June  6th,  p.  386.  Questions  are  all  an¬ 
swered  once  a  week,  and  we  go  to  press  a 
week  in  advance  of  the  date  of  their  appear¬ 
ance,  but  you  never  have  to  wait  so  long  as 
you  seem  to  think. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2992.  Hazel  and  Witch  Hazel. 

Will  you  kindly  say  if  the  enclosed  is 
Witch  Hazel?  If  it  is  not,  would  you  give 
me  a  description  of  Witch  Hazel?  (Reader 
of  the  “  G.W.”) 

As  far  as  the  specimens  go  they  are  evi¬ 
dently  a  species  of  Witch  Hazel,  judging 
from  the  glandular  hairs  on  the  stems  and 
leaf  stalks  and  also  by  the  stipules  being 
acute  with  one  or  two  teeth  on  the  sides. 
In  order  to  determine  what  species  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  send  us  blooms  in  autumn  or  win¬ 
ter.  The  common  Witch  Hazel  commences 
blooming  in  October  or  November,  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  Japanese  ones  commence  about 
(  hristmas  and  onwards.  At  that  time  you 
can  easily  recognise  a  Witch  Hazel  by 'the 
long,  crumpled,  ribbon-like  petals  of  some 


shade  of  yellow.  The  leaves  are  Very  simila 
to  those  of  the  common  Hazel,  although  th 
plants  are  in  no  way  related,  hence  the  ay 
plication  of  the  name.  As  there  is  nothin 
attractive  about  the  leaves,  gardening  book 
do  not  take  much  notice  of  them,  but  confin 
their  attention  chiefly  to  the  flowers,  whic 
appear  as  above  stated.  The  true  Hazel  ha 
catkins,  and  flowers  in  February  or  March 
but  there  are  no  petals' to  the  flowers.  Th 
fruit,  of  course,  you  would  readily  recog 
nise  in  the  nut  or  filbert. 


VEGETABLES. 

2993.  Cutting  Asparagus. 

I  have  had  good  success  with  my  Aspara; 
gus  this  year.  The  bed  was  made  up  thre‘ 
years  ago,  and  is  now  well  established 
How  much  longer  can  I  continue  cuttim 
with  safety?  Some  of  the  weak  shoots  no 
worth  cutting  I  left  alone,  and  they  are  now 
about  2  ft.  high.  Should  I  cut  them  dowr 
or  leave  them  to  grow?  (T.  W.  Ewart 
Lancs.) 

It  is  now  time  to  leave  off  cutting  Aspara 
gus  so  as  to  allow  the  shoots  that  arisi 
plenty  of  time  to  become  mature  before  *ht 
end  of  the  season.  It  is  immaterial  whet  he  s 
you  leave  them  or  cut  the  shoots,  but  if  thi 
bed  is  not  likely  to  get  too  crowded  we 
should  leave  them,  as  it  will  help  tc 
strengthen  the  crowns.  Keep  the  surface  of 
the  bed  loose  to  encourage  growth  and  keep 
down  weeds. 


FRUIT. 

2994.  Tomato  Leaves  Curled. 

Do  you  think  my  Tomatos  are  going 
wrong  or  diseased?  They  are  planted  on  a 
warm  border  in  front  of  a  wall,  and  all  the 
leaves  are  becoming  curled,  though  they  are 
growing  and  otherwise  looking  healthy.  It 
is  the  first  time  I  have  tried  them  out  of 
doors.  The  leaves  were  quite  flat  when  I 
had  them.  (T.  W.  Ewart,  Lancs.) 

It  is  of  quite  common  occurrence  for  the 
leaves  of  Tomatos  out  of  doors  to  become' 
rolled  back  at  the  edges  or  curled,  but  we 
think  this  is  immaterial  so  long  as  the 
plants  are  growing  and  healthy.  If  the 
Tomatos  are  grown  against  a  wall  or  fence 
they  are  even  more  liable  to  become  curled  in 
the  way  you  state,  but  unless  they  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  disease  or  insects  the  curling  is 
quite  immaterial.  You  can  examine  them 
to  see  whether  there  is  anything  the  matter. 
An  occasional  watering  at  the  root  will 
assist  them  if  the  ‘  situation  is  dry,  but  you 
should  not  give  them  any  manure  until  at 
least  one  bunch  of  fruit  is  set. 

2995.  IWelon  Leaves  Losing  Colour. 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  the  cause  of  the  Melon  leaves 
going  like  the  enclosed.  Any  enlightenment 
will  be  thankfully  received.  (J.  R-, 

Lanarkshire.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  look  like  a  bad 
case  of  scalding,  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  keeping  the  house  warm  and  close  till 
an  advanced  period  of  the  day,  and  then 
suddenly  admitting  a  current  of  cold  air 
While  they  are  still  wet,  the  sun  acting  upon 
the  leaves  -especially  when  the  ventilators 
are  open,  allowing  a  very  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  moisture  in  the  house.  This  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  we  have  others.  Water  thrown 
in  some  quantity  on  very  warm  hot  water 
pipes  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  such  scald¬ 
ing.  An  even  more  likely  cause  is  when 
ammonia  gets  into  the  atmosphere  in  some 
quantity,  either  from  manure  in  the  house 
or  from  liquid  manure  in  the  evaporating 
troughs.  The  leaves  you  sent  us  were  very 
thin  in  texture,  suggesting  that  they'  had 
been  kept  in  a  rather  warm,  close  atmosphere 
as  we  indicated.  We  cannot  find  any.  fungi 
or  insect  enemies  upon  the  leaves.  We  think 
they  have  suddenly  been  injured  in  the  way 
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,0ve  indicated.  We  should  advise  you  to 
ve  air  rather  earlier  in  the  day  if  this  has 
,en  overlooked,  so 'that  the  moisture 'may 
It  evaporated  before  the  sun  gets  too  high. 
;e  also  that  there  is  no  source  of  ammonia 
caping  into  the  house,  as  Vine  leaves  have 
metimes  got.  scalded  in  this  way  owing  to 
e  presence  of  a  heavy  mulching  of  manure 
i  the  border. 

996.  Making  a  New  Strawberry  Bed. 

Would  vou  kindly  tell  me  how  to  set  about 
aking  a  new  Strawberry  bed  ?  My  present 
ie  is  three  or  four  years  old  and  still  bears 
ell,  but  I  want  it  in  a  different  place. 
Ivstery,  Somerset.) 

Vour  first  duty  is  to  set  about  layering 
ie  Strawberry  runners,  so  as  to  furnish 
ioted  plants  for  planting  some  time  in  Au- 
.tst  or  early  in  September.  There  are 
;veral  ways  of  doing  this.  The  best  is  to 
wer  them  in  pots.  Y’ou  will  find  an  illus¬ 
ion  of  this  in  last  week’s  issue,  p.  429. 
his  shows  how  some  pots  should  be  crocked, 
lied  with  soil  and  sunk  in  the  ground  be- 
de  the  Strawberry  plants.  The  little  ro- 
:tte  of  leaves  is  laid  on  to  the  soil  in  the 
it  and  either  pegged  down  or  a  stone  laid 
pon  it  to  hold  it  in  the  pot  until  roots  are 
irmed.  The  plants  are  kept  watered  in  the 
ots  until  the  ground  has  been  trenched  and 
lanured  for  them  whenever  you  can  spare 
ie  ground.  They  get  no  check  when  thus 
ut  out  of  pots.  There  is  a  simpler  method, 
owever,  namely,  to  get  a  trowel  or  small 
and-fork,  loosening  the  surface  of  a  small 
it  of  soil  and  putting  the  runner  upon  it, 
rith  a  stone  to  hold  it  in  place.  This  causes 
lem  to  root  much  more  quicker  than  when 
lown  about  by  the  wind  on  the  surface, 
•Inch  is  sometimes  very  hard,  especially  in 
ry  seasons.  You  will  understand  the  value 
f  these  processes  by  the  vigour  of  the  young 
lants  you  get  by  planting  time.  The 
round  for  the  new  bed  should  really  be 
renched  as  Strawberries  root  deeply.  Plant 
he  Strawberries  in  lines  about  2  ft.  apart 
nd  the  plants  18  in.  apart  in  the  lines. 

997.  Grape  Vine  in  a  Cold  Greenhouse. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  grow  a  Grape 
'ine  in  a  small  cold  greenhouse  9  f  by 
ft.  and  7  ft.  3  in.,  and  what  kind  '  uld 
buy,  and  when  and  how  plant  ?  T  ■_  ..ouse 
aces  south-east.  (Mystery,  Sc::-.) 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  growing 
everal  of  the  varieties  of  Vine  in  a  cold 
reenbouse.  A  very  good  one  for  the  pur- 
>ose  is  Black  Hamburgh,  aatd  a  red,  Reir.c 
)lga.  If  you  would  prefer  a  white  one, 
hen  you  could  either  get  Buckiand  Sweet¬ 
water  or  Foster’s  Seedling.  All  of  these 
re  good  Grapes  and  succeed  in  a  green- 
ouse.  You  should  prepare  either  an  outside 
order  for  the  Vine  or  inside,  but  in  the  lat- 
tr  case  you  will  require  to  give  the  Vine 
mch  more  attention  in  watering  than  if 
he  roots  pass  through  beneath  the  front  of 
he  greenhouse  into  a  border  exposed  to  all 
•eathers.  Even  if  you  import  no  fresh  soil 
he  material  should  be  trenched  2^  ft.  deep 
j?  enable  the  Vine  to  make  good  growth, 
his  preparation  can  be  done  at  any  time 
n  winter,  and  the  Vine  should  be  planted 
ome  time  in  March,  which  would  be  a  suit- 
■ble  time  for  you,  although  if  you  get  a 
’0t  Vine  it  could  be  done  later.  By  plant- 
ng  in  March  you  would  be  able  to  take  the 
ine  out  of  the  pot,  shaking  the  roots  quite 
lear  of  soil,,  and  then  spread  the  roots 
j  <4 ually  all  over  the  border  about  9  in.  below 
I  'hat  would  be  the  level  of  the  border  when 
mished.  The  Vine  should  be  grown  either 
I  a  single  rod  to  the  top  of  the  house,  or 
f  there  are  two  rods  they  should  be  spaced 
:  t  least  3  ft.  apart  so  as  to  give  room  for 
he  tying  out  of  the  laterals  between  them, 
mpposing  the  Vine  runs  to  the  top  of  the 
■ousa  during  the  first  season,  you  should 
ut  it  back  to  4  ft.  after  the  leaves  are  all 


off  the  Vine  in  early  winter.  This  will  cause 
the  rod  in  spring  to  throw  out  laterals  from 
the  buds  along  the  rod.  The  bunches  of 
berries  are  obtained  from  these  laterals,  and 
in  spring  as  soon  as  you  can  see  where  the 
flower  bunches  are  to  be,  you  should  stop 
these  shoots  just  beyond  the  second  leaf  from 
the  bunch.  Other  side  shoots  will  be  given 
off  during  the  summer  from  the  branch  bear¬ 
ing  the  Grapes,  but  these  ought  to  be  stopped 
just  beyond  the  first  leaf.  When  Vines  are 
well  established  they  make  an  immense  lot 
of  growth  every  season,  and  this  gets  con¬ 
fused  and  entangled,  while  the  leaves  cannot 
get  sufficient  exposure  to  sunlight,  but  by 
following  the  above  directions  the  number  of 
leaves  can  be  restricted  to  the  space  at  com¬ 
mand.  There  are  hints  on  Vines  from  week 
to  week  in  The  Gardening  World,  but  if 
you  meet  with  difficulties  you  can  let  us 
know. 

2998.  Vine  Leaves  Losing  Colour. 

'Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  Vine  leaves?  They  have  all  gone  like 
the  enclosed  within  the  last  day  or  two. 
Previous  to  that  they  looked  the  picture  of 
health,  and  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
it  before.  Is  it  disease  or  insects,  and  what 
is  the  remedy?  (W.  Green,  Sussex.) 

Your  Vine  leaves  have  been  scalded  owing 
to  an  improper  method  of  regulating  the 
ventilators  and  the  moisture  in  the  house. 
During  the  night  the  moisture  gets  condensed 
upon  the  foliage,  and  very  frequently  the 
cultivator  forgets  to  ventilate  sufficiently 
early  in  the  day.  The  result  is  that  the  sun 
shines  directly  upon  the  glass  until  the  tem¬ 
perature  gets  too  high  within  ;  then  the 
ventilators  are  suddenly  opened  with  the 
result  that  evaporation  under  the  influence 
of  sunshine  is  very  rapid,  killing  the  tissues 
of  the  leaves.  Something  very  similar  is 
also  produced  by  putting  a  heavy  mulching 
of  fresh  manure  on  the  border,  causing  am¬ 
monia  to  arise  during  the  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation.  This  ammonia  is  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  plants  of  various  kinds,  but  these  are 
suggestions  we  make  so  that  you  can  find 
out  on  the  spot  if  this  unsuitable  treatment 
has  taken  place. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

2999.  Carnations  with  White  Froth. 

My  border  Carnations  are  very  much  in¬ 
fested  with  masses  of  white  froth,  and  be¬ 
neath  it  is  a  pale  green  insect  or  grub.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  it  ig,  and,  if  injurious, 
how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  it?  (H.  Paget, 
Beds.) 

The  grub  beneath  the  white  froth  on  your 
Carnations  is  due  to  the  frog  hopper,  which 
is  very  plentiful  this  year.  The  white  froth 
acts  as  a  protection  to  the  grub  beneath  it, 
out  if  by  any  means  you  could  clear  this 
froth  away  from  the  grub,  thus  exposing  it 
to  bright  sunshine  you  would  very  soon  de¬ 
stroy  it.  If  your  border  'Carnations  are  nu¬ 
merous  it  would  be  worth  while  getting  a 
light  broom  of  slender  birch  twigs,  and  with 
that  go  over  the  Carnations  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly,  dispersing  the  froth  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plants,  and  in  proportion  as  you 
succeed  in  dispersing  the  spittle-like  froth,  so 
will  you  succeed  in  destroying  the  maggots 
of  the  frog  hopper. 

3000.  Ants  and  Sweet  Peas. 

I  thank  you  for  your  reply  to  my  en¬ 
quiry,  No.  2980,  “  Ants  and  Sweet  Peas.”  I 
am  afraid  I  did  not  .make  it  clear  to  jam  that 
it  was  only  just  the  shoot  that  was  attacked 
and  eaten,  not  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  or 
leaves,  so  that  whatever  it  is  it  must  climb 
up  and  eat  off  the  top.  Would  wireworms, 
caterpillars  or  pea ‘weevils  do  this?  I  was 
under  the  impression  they  wculd  only  attack 


the  lower  parts  or  roots.  (H.  C.  B..  Lei¬ 
cestershire.) 

YYe  know  that  ants  are  sometimes  blamed 
for  cutting  plants,  but  we  doubt  very  much 
if  they  are  blameworthy.  There  have  been 
nests  of  ants  in  our  garden  for  many  years 
past,  and  we  have  never  found  them  guilty 
of  cutting  plants  of  any  sort.  Vou  also, 
state  that  they  have  been  well  protected  from 
birds  in  }rour  previous  question.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  sparrows  may  be  the  culprits  if 
they  could  stand  on  the  wire  netting  and 
peck  the  tender  young  stems  through  the. 
meshes  of  the  netting.  They  are  very  mis¬ 
chievous  birds,  and  eat  the  juicy  young 
stems  of  Sweet  Peas,  garden  Peas,  and  many 
other  things.  Unless  you  are  certain  they 
could  not  get  at  the  Peas  through  the  meshes, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  blame  them.  By 
examining  the  Peas  every  day  or  at  frequent 
intervals,  we  trunk  it  is  possible  to  get  at 
the  true  cause  of  the  mischief.  It  Is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  certain  as  to  what  is  the  real 
enemy  in  the  absence  of  proof.  Besides 
sparrows,  there  are  snails  to  be  reckoned 
with,  those  creatures  in  the  shells  which 
crawl  up  flower  stems,  walls  and  over  any 
rough  surface  till  they  get  in  contact  with 
tender  and  juicy  young  shoots  of  plants. 
One  snail  would  do  a  deal  of  mischief  in  a 
single  night.  They  require  looking  for,  as 
they  hide  in  the  most  unsuspected  places  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  come  out  to  feed  at  night. 
They  dislike  immensely  to  crawl  over  such 
insecticides'as  “  Kilogrub  ”  and  "  Alphol,” 
so  that  if  snails  are  the  depredators  in  this 
case,  it  would  be  possible  to  isolate  the  Peas 
by  putting  a.  band  of  some  of  these  insecti¬ 
cides  round  the  area  on  which  the  Peas  are 
planted.  There  is  also  the  question  of  mice 
in  the  garden.  It  seldom  happens  they 
come  to  so  close  quarters,  but  if  they  have 
plenty  of  shelter,  such  as  tree  roots  or  rocks 
under  which  they  can  hide,  they  would  come' 
into  the  garden.  They  eat  'all  sorts  of 
plants,  and  in  the  case  of  plants  like  Holly, 
they  destroy  the  bark.  YViieworms  do  net 
climb  on  plants,  though,  caterpillars  or  Pea 
weevils  do. 

3001.  Grubs  in  Carnation  Leaves. 

I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  wculd 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
foliage  of  my  border  Carnations,  some  of 
which  I  enclose.  They  were  planted  out  in 
March,  after  having  been  kept  in  a  frame 
during  the  winter,  and  have  grown  very 
strongly  and  sent  out  several  flowering  stems 
which  are  full  of  buds.  A  week  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  I  noticed  greenfly,  and  I  used  tobacco 
water  and  soft  soap  as  a  remedy,  but  a  day 
or  two  after  the  young  leaves  began  to  droop 
and  lose  the  rich  colour,  as  if  the  plants 
were  in  need  of  water  and  also  go  like  the 
enclosed.  I  find  on  examining  these  white 
blisters  that  there  is  a  small  maggot  inside. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  sav¬ 
ing  these  layers  (as  there  are  so  many  of 
them),  seeing  it  has  only  just  commenced? 
Any  information  will  be  much  valued. 
(Raby  Castle,  Essex.) 

Your  Carnations  are  -badly  affected  with 
the  'Carnation  maggot  (Hylemyia  nigres- 
cens)  rather  earlier  in  the  season  than  usual, 
but  it  is  quite  likely  that  more  than  one 
brood  is  hatched  out  in  a  season.  Usually 
they  are  very  destructive  to  Carnations  after 
they  have  been  layered  in  August.  The 
specimens  )rou  sent  us  showed  that  they  are 
still  confined  to  the  leaves.,  and  if  you  make 
an  effort  to  eradicate  them  in  this  stage,  you 
will  save  a  deal  of  trouble  afterwards.  It 
may  be  a  somewhat  tedious  operation,  but 
you  should  look  carefully  over  the  plants, 
and  wherever  you  find  evidence  of  a  grub, 
you  should  find  its  position  in  the  leaf  and 
squeeze  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
This  will  destroy  the  maggot  and  save  the 
disfiguration  of  the  plants  -by  picking  off 
the  leaves.  Where  a  leaf  is  already  very 
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bad,  it  might  as  well  be  picked  off,  for  it 
will  die.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  how¬ 
ever,  because  if  you  delay  it,  the  maggots 
will  eat  their  way  down  the  centre  of  the 
leaf  into  the  stem  of  the  plant.  They  there 
eat  away  the  pith  and  the  tissues  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounding  it,  because  by  this  time  the 
grubs  are  of  some  size  and  require  a  large 
hole  for  their  convenience.  When  once  they 
have  reached  this  stage,,  the  tcp  of  the  plant 
is  practically  ruined,  and  will  come  away 
111  the  hand  when  lightly  pulled.  If  you 
succeed  in  destroying  all  the  maggots  now, 
your  plants  will  not  suffer  after  being 
layered,  except  from  stray  ones  which  may 
arrive  from  elsewhere.  Besides  dealing 
with  the  leaves  as  we  mention,  you  might 
also  syringe  the  plants  with  strong  smelling 
tobacco  water  to  prevent  the  mother  flies 
from  laying  their  eggs  on  the  leaves. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3002.  Anchovies  as  Manure. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  information 
through  your  valuable  paper  as  to  the  best 
means  of  using  three  hogsheads — about  120 
gallons — of  anchovies  in  salt,  dry,  for  the 
purpose  of  manuring  my  land.  I  grow  an 
all-round  crop  of  vegetables,  Tomatos  in  hot¬ 
house,  and  Roses,  together  with  other 
flowers.  I  and  my  friends  are  very  much 
interested  in  fish  manures,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  have  some  information.  (G.  P.  Chadney, 
Surrey.) 

The  best  plan  we  think  would  be  to  put 
the  anchovies  between  layers  of  soil  in  a 
heap  till  they  are  sufficiently  decayed  to  be 
put  on  the  land  as  a  dressing  when  you  are 
about  to  dig  or  trench  it.  The  best  plan,  we 
think,  would  be  to  keep  the  manure  within 
9  in.  of  the  surface  if  it  does  not  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  roots.  If  the  fish 
are  sufficiently  decayed,  however,  it  might 
be  dug  equally  all  over  into  the  top  spit  of 
soil.  Our  experience  is  chiefly  with  fresh 
fish.  As  yours  are  salted,  you  will  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  presence  of  salt 
in  addition  to  the  fishes  themselves.  Being 
preserved  in  this  way„  and  also  being  dried, 
they  would  take  much  longer  to  decay  in  soil 
than  fresh  fish  or  fish  that  was  spoiled  for 
use  as  food.  The  presence  of  salt  would  be 
beneficial  to  a  variety  of  crops,  such  as  Cab¬ 
bages  and  other  members  of  the  tribe,  as  well 
as  Onions.  We  do  not  know  that  it  would 
have  any  special  benefit  for  Tomatos  or 
Roses,  except  to  act  as  an  outdoor  servant  in 
helping  to  bring  about  chemical  changes  in 
the  soil,  by  which  vegetation  and  other  mat¬ 
ter  would  be  brought  into  a  condition  fit 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  If 
the  anchovies  are  quite  dry,  it  might  be 
possible  to  have  them  ground  up,  because 
you  could  then  use  the  material  immediately 
as  a  dressing  to  be  dug  into  the  upper  spit 
of  soil.  A  small  quantity  of  such  manure 
might  also  be  used  in  soil  for  potting,  or  as 
a  top  dressing.  What  we  should  object  to 
would  be  bringing  whole  fishes  in  any  way 
in  direct  contact  with  the  roots  of  plants. 
If  you  take  care  to  prevent  that,  we  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  use  the  whole 
fishes  on  land  after  having  been  layered  with 
soil  for  six  months.  The  main  point,  then, 
is  to  have  plenty  of  soil  beneath  and  around 
them  so  as  to  absorb  the  decaying  fishes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3003.  Information  about  Rockeries. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  30U  can  inform 
me  where  I  can  get  particulars  of  how  to 
make  a  rockery  with  water  effect.  Any  in¬ 
formation  or  particulars  will  be  much  es¬ 
teemed.  (C.  R.  C.,  Midlothian.) 

There  is  much  information  with  illustra¬ 
tions  on  such  subjects  in  back  numbers  of 


The  Gardeninu  World,  but  as  they  are  now 
out  of  print,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  lay 
hands  upon  them,  except  you  know  of  any 
one  having  a  set  of  copies.  You  can  get  in¬ 
formation  that  will  be  suggestive  in  the  book 
named  “  Rock  and  Alpine  'Gardening,”  by 
H.  Hemsley.  It  contains  illustrations  of 
rockeries,  built  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
some  in  which  water  is  introduced.  These 
pictures,  as  well  as  the  text,  will  be  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  you  can  adapt  your  rockery  and 
water  garden  to  the  surroundings.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  each  garden  should  be  merely 
a  copy  of  another,  and  indeed  the  best  effects 
are  brought  about  by  studying  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  3'our  own  garden,  and  adapting  the 
plan  to  the  convenience  and  capabilities,  as 
well  as  the  surroundings,  of  your  own  gar¬ 
den. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(H.  G.  Purvis)  The  white  flowered  plant 
was  the  Wild  Carot  (Daucus  Carota) ;  the 
purple  head  of  flowers  was  the  Field  Sca¬ 
bious  (Scabiosa  arvensis). 

(R.  M.)  1.  Sidalcea  Candida;  2,  Geranium 
pratense ;  3,  Lupinus  polyphyllus ;  4,  Cam¬ 
panula  portenschlagiana ;  5,  Malva  mos- 
chata ;  6,  Hemerocallis  flava. 

(E.  A.  M.)  1,  Philadelphus  coronarius ;  2, 
Choisya  ternata ;  3,  Euonymus  japonicus 
albo-marginatas ;  4,  Ceanothus  Veitchii. 

(W.  C.  H.)  1,  Chloropltytum  elatum  varie- 
gatum  ;  2,  Fatsia  japonica  (usually  known  as 
Aralia  Sieboldii) ;  3,  Lysimachia  Nummu- 
laria ;  4,  iSedum  anglicum ;  5,  a  garden 
variety  of  the  common  Pink  (Dianthus  plum- 
arius). 

(J-  West)  1,  Lamium  maculatum ;  2, 

Lilium  pyrenaicum ;  3,  Honesty  (Lunaria 
annua) ;  4,  Veronica  Teucrium  dubia. 

(J.  W.  IF.)  1,  appears  to  be  Rhododendron 
Minnie,  blush  white  with  a  large  blotch  of 
orange  spots;  2,  comes  near  to  W.  B.  Elliott 
(see  illustrations  of  these  in  this  week’s  num¬ 
ber).  We  are  somewhat  doubtful  about  W. 
B.  Elliott.  They  should  be  compared  with  a 
named  collection,  as  they  are  Only  garden 
varieties  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  name. 

(W.  J.  S.)  Sidalcea  Candida. 

- - 

What  is  Our  Earliest  Flower? 

The  above  is  a  question  asked  in  “  The 
American  Botanist,”  and  answered  by 
Professor  Bailey  as  Draba  verna,  or  as  we 
should  say,  Erophila  verna,  for  it  is  also 
a  native  of  Britain.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  is  the  earliest  flower  in  Eng¬ 
land,  because  the  winter  is  much  milder 
than  in  New  England,  where  the  above 
plant  is  mentioned  as  the  harbinger  of 
spring.  In  some  part  or  other  of  Britain 
the  Christmas  Rose  may  be  seen  in  bloom 
in  November,  and  from  that  time  more  or 
less  till  February.  Then  we  have  Galan- 
thus  nivalis  octobrensis,  which  flowers  in 
October,  although  its  congeners  bloom  at 
any  time  from  Christmas  till  April  in 
Britain.  These  are  followed  by  the  Win¬ 
ter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hvmmalis)  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  from  which  time  Crocuses,  Daffo¬ 
dils,  and  other  bulbs  keep  up  a  display 
till  June.  In  referring  to  wild  plants  there 
are  some  which  bloom  during  any  month 
of  the  year  provided  the  winter  is  mild. 
This  includes  the  Daisy,  concerning  which 
the  poet  sat’S,  “The  Rose  has  but  a  sum¬ 
mer's  reign,  the  Daisy  never  dies.” 
Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  Roses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  at  Christmas  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  sea  on  the  south  coast 
quite  in  abundance.  These  winter-flower¬ 
ing  Roses  are,  of  course,  mostly  garden- 
raised  hybrids. 


Chinese  Paeonie 

From  Langport. 


Amongst  the  various  specialities  i 
hardy  flowers  grown  by  Messrs.  Kelwa 
and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  herbaceoij 
Paeonies  hold  a  prominent  position.  ‘  Wj 
are  in  receipt  of  a  boxful  of  blooms  ct 
with  long  stems,  showing  how  suitabl 
they  are  for  filling  vases  and  making  u 
other  floral  decorations  in  the  homt 
Many  of  these  are  scented,  and  when 
box  is  opened  in  a  warm  room,  the  coir 
bined  scent  is  very  strong.  It  is  neec 
less  to  dilate  on  the  use  of  these  for  ga; 
den  decoration,  as  most  people  like  then 

Amongst  .the  lighter  ones,  Meteo 
Flight  may  be' described  as  blush-white 
with  a  mass  of  narrow,  pale  yellow  petal 
in  the  centre.  British  Empire  is  a  sim 
lar  style  of  flower,  but  the  outer  an 
broad,  slightly  fringed  petals  are  clea 

rose.  Several  shades  darker  was  th. 

named  Noonday,  almost  the  colour  of  th 
Rose  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  with  the  centr 
like  the  two  previous  ones.  The  darkes 
of  all  was  a  crimson-red  named  Sir  Digk 
ton  Probyn,  almost  the  colour  of  the  oh 
red  garden  Paeony,  but,  of  course,  flower 
ing  much  later,  as  this  and  all  the  other 
sent  are  garden  forms  of  Paeonia  aloi 
flora.  Almost  single  was  that  name; 

Kitty  Wardell,  with  bright  rose  petal 

surrounding  a  large  brush  of  bright  yel 
low  stamens. 

A  grand  variety  was  that  named  Limo 
sel,  consisting  of  a  semi-globular  mass  0 
rather  narrow,  more  or  less  deeply  cu 
petals,  almost  exactly  the  silvery  pinl 
colour  of  La  France  Rose.  It  was  als< 
distinctly  scented.  The  Lady  was  a  semi 
double  one,  having  silvery  pink  petal 
with  a  rose  coloured  face  and  sometime 
striped.  A  very  striking  flower  resem 
bling  a  French  Poppy,  consisted  of  brigh 
outer  guard  petals  surrounding  a  mass  0 
finely-cut  and  fringed  silvery  pink  ones 
Somewhat  similar  in  build  was  Princ 
Edward  of  Wales,  with  narrow  oute 
petals  and  very  long,  narrow  inner  one 
of  a  deep  reddish  rose  on  the  back  am 
•white  on  the  face,  being  a  very  peculia 
combination.  Miss  Bryce  was  a  similarl 
built  flower  of  softer  colours,  the  centra 
mass  of  fringed  petals  being  silvery  white 
A  very  handsomely  built  flower  was  Kel 
way’s  Queen,  of  a  soft  blush-pink  an< 
white  at  the  tips.  This  was  perfect! 
double,  making  a  very  handsome  flower. 

Very  choice  was  that  named  Summe 
Day,  being  a  perfectly  double  bloom  wit; 
broad  guard  petals,  and  wholly  white; 
with  just  a  shade  of  blush  on  the  oute1 
petals  only.  It  was  also  scented.  Quit 
different  in  its  way  was  the  semi-doubl 
Queen  Alexandra,  with  pure  white,  broad 
incurved  petals  surrounding  a  mass  0 
pale  yellow  stamens.  These  were  th 
only  pure  white  varieties  in  the  consign; 
ment,  but  they  serve  to  show  what  a  rang 
of  colour  and  forms  of  flower  have  bee; 
developed  from  the  original  single  whit 
P.  albiflora. 


Philadelphus  Lemoinei  rosace. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  variety  ar 
semi-double,  white,  fragrant,  and  pro 
duced  in  clusters  about  2  in.  across; 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  Jun 
oth  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gat 
dener  Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford,  Dorking. 
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She  Rose  aud  ttva  Sasdexvn?. 

1 :  Rose  in  the  garden  slipped  her  bud, 
4  1  she  laughed  in  the  pride  of  her  youth¬ 
ful  blood, 

A  she  thought  of  the  gardener  standing 
by— 

''  j  is  old — so  old!  And  he  soon  must 
die!  ”  , 

4:  full  Rose  waxed  in  the  warm  June 

air, 

A 1  she  spread  and  spread  until  her  heart 
lay  bare ; 

Ajl  she  laughed  once  more  as  she  heard 
his  tread — 

“ji  is  older  now!  He  will  soon  be 
dead !  ” 

B  the  breeze  of  the  morning  blew,  and 

found 

T  t  the  leaves  of  the  blown  Rose  strewed 
the  ground ; 

Aj  he  came  at  noon,  that  gardener  old, 
A  he  raked  them  gentlv  under  the  mold 

A  I  wove  the  thing  to  a  random  rhyme  : 
f'  the  Rose  is  Beautv;  the  gardener, 

Time. 


CLI. 

There  are  gardens  in  which  semi-tropi¬ 
cal  bedding  and  other  tender  choice  sub¬ 
jects  may  hnd  a  place  and  result  in  good 
effects,  and  make  really  beautiful  garden 
schemes.  But  these  same  subjects  in 
other  gardens  have  only  a  pretentious  and 
incongruous  effect,  and  where  this  is  the 
case,  beautiful  and  choice  though  the 
plants  may  be  in  themselves,  the  gardens 
would  be  more  beautiful  in  their  general 
effect  were  homelier  and  more  humble 
subjects  to  take  their  places.  Let  me  give 
an  instance.  A  cottage  garden  with  a 
handsome  planting  of  fine  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias  would  appeal  far  less  to  the  real 
connoisseur  of  gardens  than  the  same  gar¬ 
den  full  of  the  humbler  perennials  and 
annuals  that  seem  absolutely  and  entirely 
at  home  there.  If  we  wish  to  achieve 
beautiful  gardens  in  the  best  sense,  which 
means  gardens  beautiful  by  reason  of  the 
complete  sense  of  congruity,  and  suit¬ 
ability  of  every  subject  within  them,  we 
must  study  this  question.  We  ought  to 
have  in  our  minds  some  sort  of  an  idea  as 
to  wdiat  is  a  typical  and  beautiful  English 
garden,,  whether  it  be  the  typical  cottage 
garden,  villa  garden,  country  garden,  or 
suburban  garden. 

The  Valerian. 

The  other  day  I  came  upon  a  great 
patch  of  rose  and  white  Valerian  in  an 
old-fashioned  garden.  There  it  was,  in 
the  dry,  warm  position  it  loves,  and  I 
recalled  how  I  had  seen  it  growing  in  wild, 
rocky  crevices  round  about  Sorrento  and 
other  places  in  South  Italy.  In  these 
sands  of  our  English  gardens,  Valerian 
and  other  plants  of  no  choicer  or  more 
uncommon  kind  have  a  far  more  beautiful 
effect  than  tender  plants  when  these  are 
intermixed  in  a  haphazard  fashion  with 
plants  of  coarse  and  humble  growth.  It 
comes  to  this,  you  seldom  can  intermix 
the  choice  tender  exotic  plants  with  hardy 
subjects  unless  you  have  a  rare  gift  of  se¬ 
lection  and  disposition. 

The  Valerian  may  easily  be  reared  from 
seed,  and  is  capital  for  hot  _gandy  soil 
and  sunny  positions,  and  with  the 
Valerian  may  grow  the  Patrinia.  It  is  of 
the  same  family,  and  a  hardy  enough 
member,  seeing  that  it  hails  from  Siberia. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  different 
varieties  vary  considerably  in  height.  It 
is  decidedly  showy,  and  lasts  well,  while 
it  is  easily  reared  from  seed. 

Camellias. 

I  wonder  why  we  do  not  experiment 
more  often  with  these  as  hardy  plants  out 
of  doors.  “Hardy  as  the  Laurel,”  a  good 
authority  describes  it,  speaking,  of  course, 
of  the  Camellia  in  its  natural  state,  and 
not  of  one  that  has  been  weakened  by  too 
much  artificial  heat.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  the  Camellia  is  not  an  adapt¬ 
able  plant  for  those  who  may  have  but 
a  single  glass  house,  and  that  kept  at  a 
fairly  high  temperature  during  the  early 
vear.  This  temperature  is  generally  too 
high  for  the  welfare  of  Camellias,  and 


year  after  year  the  buds  drop  off  before 
expanding,  and  the  owner  looks  upon  it  as 
a  difficult  subject.  It  is  of  the  easiest  cul¬ 
ture  in  reality,  so  long  as  it  is  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  undue  heat,  where  it  cannot  en¬ 
joy  a  cool  temperature  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  1  would  far  rather 
experiment  with  it  out  of  doors.  It  does 
not  require  too  sunny  an  aspect,  and  some 
prefer  e-Ven  a  north-west  or  north-east 
position,  so  that  it  is  kept  back  somewhat 
in  its  early  year  growth.  The  present 
would  be  a  good  time  to  plant  out  of 
doors,  and  it  should  have  careful  attention 
as  to  watering  during  the  summer.  We 
must  remember  there  are  some  remark¬ 
ably  fine  specimens  growing  with  no  pro¬ 
tection  in  different  parts  of  England,  and 
not  by  any  means  all  in  the  south. 
Where  a  wall  is  convenient,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  wall  for  it,  however. 

Canterbury  Bells.' 

There  is  still  time  to  rear  these  for  next 
season’s  flowering,  but  the  sowing  must 
not  be  delayed.  A  bed  of  pale  coloured 
plants  has  a  charming  effect,  and  I  was 
immensely  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  bed 
of  white  Canterbury  Bells  with  an  under 
planting  of  bright  violet  Violas  in  one  of 
the  London  parks  the  other  day. 

The  Honeysuckle. 

Every  year  it  seems  to  me  I  plead  for 
the  generous  display  of  Honeysuckle  in 
our  gardens.  The  Honeysuckle  m  an  open 
situation  and  with  a  mass  of  blossom  is  a 
sight  that  every  garden  in  the  land  might 
give  us.  In  a  curious  way  it  appeals  to 
all.  The  wonderful  beauty  of  form,  the 
delicious  fragrance,  the  soft  colouring 
make  it  one  of  our  daintiest  garden,,  sub¬ 
jects.  Trellises  may  be  hidden  behind  it, 
summer  houses  turned  into  bowers  of 
sweet-smelling  flowers;  it  may  even  be 
used  as  a  climber  about  a  wall ;  it  can  be 
trained  very  beautifully  round  a  bay  win¬ 
dow,  and  fill  the  house  with  fragrance. 
It  may  be  grown  from  cuttings  or 
planted  in  the  autumn. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

Miltonia  bleuana  Stevensii. 

The  flowers  of  this  fine  hybrid  variety 
are  white,  with  two  pale  purple  blotches 
at  the  base  of  the  petals  and  a  large  pur¬ 
ple  and  brown  blotch  bearing  numerous 
rays  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  is  a  very 
striking  variety.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  June  gth,  when  exhibited  by 
W.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange, 
Stone,  Staffs. 

Rhodothamnus  kamtschaticus. 

This  small  shrub  is  very  closely  allied 
to  Rhododendron,  and  by  some  authorities 
is  classed  as  a  Rhododendron.  The 
flowers  are  irregular  in  shape,  five-lobed 
and  two-lipped,  and  of  a  deep  purple 
spotted  with  crimson  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  segments.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  June  Qth,  when  shown  by  Mr. 
G.  Reuthe,  Foxhill  Nursery,  Keston, 
Kent. 


Austin  Dobson. 
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For  Garden  and  Mouse. 

In  both  large  and  small  gardens  why  is 
it  we  see  so  few  of  the  Australian  Gum 
trees  ?  Most  of  the  genus  are  easy  to 
grow,  and  may  be  put  to  several  uses. 
The  only  species  generally  known  is  the 
Blue  Gum  (E.  Globulus),  but  there  are 
several  others  well  worthy  of  attention. 
The  Lemon-Scented  Gum. 

The  lemon-scented  Gum  (Eucalyptus 
citrodora)  when  known  is  a  great  favourite 
until  it  begins  to  exhibit  peculiarities,  and 
then  it  is  quickly  discarded;  it  is  a  plant 
which  does  not  give  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  except  in  its  young  stages,  and  then 
when  well  grown  is  a  really  useful  plant, 
especially  for  furnishing  where  small  and 
scented-leaved  plants  are  appreciated. 
This  species  will  be  found  quite  a  suitable 
subject  for  sub-tropical  bedding,  and  if 
planted  out  from  6o’s,  as  well-grown 
plants,  will  rapidly  become  established, 
and  will,  after  every  shower  and  watering 
on  warm  days,  fill  the  air  with  a  pleasant 
perfume.  As  a  pot  plant,  it  needs  care¬ 
ful  attention,  and  is  impatient  of  too  much 
water ;  it  prefers  a  fairly  light  compost, 
with  plenty  of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and 
likes  to  be  quickly  grown  during  the  first 
year,  cold  draughts  and  cow  manure  being 
avoided. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  long  description.  As  a  plant 
for  house  furnishing,  it  is  of  the  best, 
both  in  the  small  stages  and  as  a  speci¬ 
men  grown  large  enough  to  assume  the 
matured  form  of  foliage,  which  is  less 
glaucous,  harder  and  more  tapering  in 
shape,  usually  appearing  early  in  the 
third  year,  but  sometimes  sooner.  Like 
the  majority  of  the  Gums,  this  species  is 
a  gross  feeder,  and  here  lies  the  secret 
for  obtaining  fine,  well-furnished  speci¬ 
mens.  In  the  South  of  England  I  have 
known  this  Eucalyptus  to  withstand  mild 
winters  out  of  doors,  and  to  make  nice 
ornamental  trees  up  to  twenty  feet  high. 

Probably  Eucalyptus  Gunni  is  hardier 
than  the  foregoing  species,  but  it  does  not 
make  a  shapely  tree,  even  when  grown  in 
a  sub-tropical  climate,  but  as  a  small 
greenhouse  plant  and  used  amongst  other 
plants  in  sub-tropical  beds,  it  is  very  use¬ 
ful,  and  should  be  better  known. 
Eucalyptus  ficifolia. 

Eucalyptus  ficifolia  is  often  known  as 
the  “flowering  Gum,”  but  all  Gums 
flower.  Of  the  whole  Gums,  E.  ficifolia 
is  the  most  gorgeous,  and  there  are  about 
eighty  species  described  by  Muller.  The 
flowers  average  from  bright  red  to  a 
creamy  white  colour,  in  clusters,  and  are 
of  a  fair  size.  E.  robusta  probably  has 
larger  flowers. 

The  plant  is  a  robust  grower,  and 
makes  a  bushy,  compact  specimen, 
usually  flowering  before  it  is  ten  years 
old,  then  when  seen,  it  will  amply  repay 
all  the  time  and  labour  spent  on  it. 
Eucalyptus  amygdalina. 

Eucalyptus  amygdalina,  known  also  as 
the  Kino  tree,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
species  in  cultivation  as  a  pot  plant.  The 
foliage  is  small,  somewhat  like  E.  vimi- 
nalis  in  the  early  stages,  but  is  hardier. 
For  house  furnishing,  it  ranks  second 
only  to  E.  Globulus,  and  being  light  and 


graceful  in  character,  it  is  useful  as  a 
grouping  plant,  as  it  also  is  for  sub-tropi¬ 
cal  bedding.  In  favoured  districts  it  will 
grow  away  rapidly  and  stand  a  few  de¬ 
grees  of  frost.  How  mg.ny  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know.  It  seems  a  great  pity 
that  no  one  takes  this  genus  up  to  test 
the  hardiness  and  general  usefulness  of 
the  various  species.  There  is  a  future  for 
the  Eucalyptus  undoubtedly,  and  as  there 
are  several  which  show  traces  of  hybridity, 
here  is  a  new  field  for  the  hybridist  also. 

Eucalyptus  robusta,  E.  obliqua,  E. 
coccifera,  E.  rostrata,  E.  punctata,  E. 
viminalis,  and  E.  calophylla  are  but  a 
few  others  worthy  of  an  extended- trial. 

Harry  Rabjohn. 

- 4-F4 - 

Odontoglossum  Phoebe  The  Dell  Variety. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety 
are  beautifully  blotched  with  velvety 
crimson  on  a  white  ground,  and  have 
a  purple  lacing  towards  the  margin. 
The  markings  and  colour  give  the  flower 
a  very  striking  appearance.  First-class 
Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  on  June  9th, 
when  exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder  (gar¬ 
dener  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham. 


-  G.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  t>  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers'  Competition  waB 
awarded  to  “  H.  R.  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Herbaceous  Calceolarias,”  page  443. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  E.  Miles,”  for  the  article 
on  “  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  ” ;  and  another  to 
“  Debutant  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Tropaeolum 
lobbianum,”  page  442. 
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-  Canterbury  Bells 


Campanula  'Medium. 

This  plant  is  better  known  as  the  C;- 
terbury  Bell  and  can  lay  claim  to  beT 
one  of  our  prettiest  and  most  imposT 
Occupants  of  the  border  or  shrubbe . 
Canterbury  Bells  are  showy,  but  it 
gaudy. 

To  grow  them  to  perfection  they  shoi! 
be  treated  as  true  biennials.  The  - 
tempts  sometimes  made  to  grow  them  t 
annuals,  by  very  early  sowing,  never  p  - 
duces  the  same  results  as  when  they  ,  ;• 
sown  in  summer,  and  grown  on  to  stal 
the  winter.  So  the  sowing  qf  the  sell 
should  be  from  the  middle  to  the  end  f 
June,  choosing  an  open  position.  Th 
are  not  very  fastidious  in  their  requi - 
ments,  yet  a  fairly  generous  treatm  t 
amply  repays.  But  the  seed-bed  need  :  r 
have  anything  beyond  some  well-deca’i 
leaf-mould  forked  into  it  previous  to  s 
preparation  for  the  seed. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  in  rows  or  bro  - 
cast.  If  the  latter  method  be  adopted  e 
beds  should  be  small  in  size,  so  as  to  e 
easy  of  access  for  future  attention.  P- 
sonally  I  prefer  the  latter  way  for  ts 
class  of  plant,  while  some  would  perh.  s 
rather  sow  in  drills.  It  often  happs 
that  the  ground  is  very  dry  in  June, : 
the  allotted  place  should  have  a  gd 
watering  a  few  hours  before  sowing  e 
seed,  after  which  operation  the  i;t 
should  be  drawn  backwards  and  fonva  s 
a  few  times  to  ensure  the  covering  of  e 
seed,  and  then  it  is  well  to  place  a  fv 
Pea  guards,  or  anything  similar,  over  e 
bed  until  germination  has  taken  place 

When  the  seedlings  are  large  enougho 
comfortably  handle  they  should  e 
pricked  out  into  more  richly  prepad 
stations,  where  they  can  remain  ui  1 
placed  in  their  flowering  quarters.  I  s 
an  excellent  plan  to  try  and  arrange  r 
this  transplanting  to  be  done  in  showy 
weather ;  not  only  is  watering  thus  sav  . 
but  the  plants  take  to  their  fresh  plas 
much  more  readily.  Should  there  pre 
to  be  a  very  dry  period  after  this  mo-, 
the  plants  must  have  occasional  thoroih 
watering,  beyond  which  they  will  be  1 
right  until  their  final  move.  When  ts 
is  best  done  (i.e.,  autumn  or  spring)  m-t 
be  left  for  the  grower  to  decide.  Ie 
determining  factor  should  be  the  nat  e 
of  garden  soil.  If  this  is  inclined  to  e 
heavy,  damp  and  cold,  I  recommend  le/- 
ing  the  planting  until  the  turn  of  wine, 
but  if  the  soil  is  reasonably  workab, 
then  it  can  be  safely,  and  perhaps  advi- 
tageously,  done  in  the  autumn. 

C.  TURNEE 


Rosa  Movesii. 

The  leaves  of  this  wild  Rose  have  n  e 
to  eleven  small,  oblong,  ovate,  dk 
green  and  smooth,  leathery  leaflets.  lie 
flowers  are  large,  single,  and  solitary^ 
the  ends  of  the  short  side  shoots  p>- 
ceeding  from  the  previous  year’s  branch. 
The  petals  are  dark  red,  with  buff-yel 
anthers.  It  is  a  new  introduction  fru 
China.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.hP- 
on  June  qth  when  shown  By  ■  Messrs,  k 
Veitch  and  Sons.  King’s  Road,  Chels:  , 
London. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


By  R.  BARNES. 


Work  for  July. 


A  writer  in  the  London  “Evening 
lews”  suggests  that  England  should  have 
national  Rose  Day. 

Notable  Dundee  Landmark. 

An  ancient  house  about  two  hundred 
ears  old  nestling  under  the  Law  at  Dun- 
ee  is  about  to  be  destroyed.  It  has  an 
iterest  for  gardeners,  especially  in  by- 
one  times  when  Mr.  James  Nicoll  made 
nursery  there  for  the  sale  of  plants, 
:eds  ancl  seedlings.  Mr.  Nicoll  lived 
rer  one  hundred  years,  and  was  well 
nown  to  the  inhabitants  throughout  the 
>untry  side  as  the  old  man  of  the  Law. 
n  the  cottage  itself  is  a  large  Fuchsia, 
dw  quite  a  tree,  for  it  has  lived  there  for 
■venty  years  under  the  mild  influence  of 
e  Firth  of  Tay.  The  plant  is,  indeed, 
gher  than  the  cottage  itself.  It  is  said 
be  one  of  the  first  introduced  to  Scot- 
nd.  Mr.  Nicoll  made  a  plough  out  of 
;o  old  spades,  and  this  is  still  in  exis- 
nce.  The  Law,  we  may  state,  is  a  little 
rnical  hill  situated  on  the  rising  ground 
jove  the  Firth  of  Tay.  While  the  first 
ay  Bridge  was  still  standing,  the  Law 
as  at  some  distance  from  Dundee — now 
ie  town  has  overtaken  it. 

- - 

Rhododendron 


Feeding  Plants  for  Specimen  Flowers. 

Plants  that  are  intended  to  produce 
large  specimen  flowers  will  not  requiie 
much  extra  feeding  in  the  way  of  manure- 
water  until  the  roots  have  fully  occupied 
the  soil  added  at  the  final  potting.  This 
latter,  being  of  a  rich  nature,  will  under 
proper  management,  keep  the  plants 
growing  in  a  robust  healthy  way  for  five 
or  six  weeks,  but  as  much  depends  on  the 
habit  of  growth  of  varieties,  the  grower 
must  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  when  and  where  to  apply  a  little 
extra  manure.  A  plant  that  looks  too 
small  for  the  pot  it  is  in  should  not  have 
manure-water,  and  to  such  even  clear 
water  must  be  given  only  when  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  plants  may  have  made  good  growth, 
and  be  showing  firm  woody  stems,  plainly 
indicating  that  the  application  of  a  little 
extra  root-food  would  not  be  amiss.  This 


is  best  given  in  the  way  of  a  clear  liquid, 
stable  drainings,  or  liquid  made  by  soak¬ 
ing  sheep  or  cow  manure  in  water.  The 
different  methods  of  preparing  this  are 
shown  on  page  412  of  The  Gardening 
WORLD,  of  June  20th,  and  whichever 
method  is  adopted,  care  must  be  taken 
that  only  the  dear  liquid  is  used  for 
watering,  and  this  should  be  thinned  down 
to  about  the  colour  of  weak  tea  to  start 
with,  increasing  the  strength  a  little  as 
the  season  advances,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  fine  and  sunny,  but  never  using 
too  strong  a  mixture.  The  applications  of 
ordinary  manure-water  should  be  varied 
by  light  top-dressings  of  artificial  ferti¬ 
lisers  mixed  with  soil,  subsequent  water¬ 
ings  being  given  through  a  rose  water-pot, 
using  only  clear  water  for  a  few  days. 
Change  of  food  is  undoubtedly  good  for 
Chrysanthemums,  but  as  it  seldom  occurs 
that  all  the  plants  require  water  on  the 


W.  B.  ELLIOTT. 


The  capabilities  of  the  camera  are 
aited  in  the  case  of  the  particular 
auty  of  flowers  which  must  appear 
:rely  in  black  and  white.  The  illus- 
i.tion,  however,  of  the  variety  W.  B. 
Iliott  shows  not  merely  the  form  of  the 
hver,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  mark- 
:;s.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  Rose 
'  ’h  a  large  blotch  made  up  of  crimson 
•  )ts  on  the  upper  segment  of  the  flower. 

ese  markings  have  been  largely,  if  not 
cirely,  derived  from  the  North  American 
1  catawbiense. 

1.  large  bush  covered  with  these  flowers 
L  a  fine  .effect,  and  we  may  state  that 
t  re  are  two  ways  of  displaying  the 
huty  of  a  Rhododendron.  No  doubt, 
t  bush  is  the  natural  form  of  a  Rhodo- 
cidron,  but  it  may  be  grown  in  the  form 
c(a  standard  with  a  stem  4  ft.  high  or 
r:e,  and  on  the  top  of  this  it  may  be 
d  de  to  develop  a  broad,  rounded,  bushy 
h  d  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  stan- 
dd  Rose,  though  the  Rhododendron  in 
tl  course  of  a  few  years  becomes  more 
b  ky  because  the  stems  are  not  cut  back 
a  ually. 


:  is  a  mistake  to  cut  back  Rhododen- 
d  as,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  desired 
tceep  them  in  a  regular  shape,  when  it 
till  becomes  a  necessity.  Branches  that 
ai  cut  back  will  not  bloom  in  the  fol- 
lding  year.  Very  often,  however,  those 
b  aes  which  are  overladen  with  blossom 
it  my  one  year  may  make  a  very  poor 
d  lay  in  the  following  one.  It  is  always 
b<  to  have  a  good  many  shoots  upon  the 
phts  bearing  no  flowers,  so  as  to  ensure 
a  >od  display  in  the  following  year.  Our 
pltograph  was  taken  at  Regent’s  Park 
wl  n  the  annual  exhibit  of  Rhododen- 
dns  was  made  there  by  Messrs.  John 
^  erer  and  Sons,  American  Nursery, 
B:  shot,  Surrey. 


Rhododendron  B.  W.  Elliott. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be' 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters  \ 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


same  day,  it  is  advisable  to  continue  the 
use  of  one  kind  of  fertiliser  for  two  or 
three  days  until  all  have  had  a  watering 
with  it.  If  m  this  way  some  plants  get  a 
second  dose  of  fertiliser,  it  is  not  likely  to 
harm  them,  as  the  fact  of  their  requiring 
water  so  often  is  evidence  of  great  activity 
of  the  roots.  Clear  soot-water  is  much 
favoured  by  some  growers,  and  is  good  as 
a  change,  but  the  plants  must  not  have 
too  much  of  it.  Once  a  fortnight  is  quite 
often  enough. 

Feeding  Plants  for  Decorative  Purposes. 

Plants  grown  for  decorative  purposes 
will,  of  course,  require  earlier  and  more 
frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure 
than  will  those  grown  for  specimen 
blooms.  The  first-named'  having  a 
greater  number  of  branches,  sooner  use 
up  the  plant-food  in  the  soil,  especially  is 
this  the  case  where  two  or  more  plants' are 
grown  in  one  pot,  and  generally  speaking, 
while  a  common  fault  in  the  culture  of 
specimen  flowers  is  over-feeding  the 
plants,  the  reverse  is  often  the  case  with 
the  decorative  kinds.  Single  flowering 
kinds  especially  are  often  seen  with  flimsy 
flowers  of  indifferent  colour  owing  to  a 
lack  of  good  fare  during  the  growing ' 
season. 

Tying _ Insect  and  Other  Pests. 

Constant  attention  must  be  given  to 
tying  the  growths,  never  making  the  ties 
too  "tight,  or  too  near  the  tips  of  the 
shoots.  These  tender  tops  must  be 
allowed  a  certain  amount  of  free  play  or 
they  will  break  off. 

Rust  and  mildew  must  be  guarded 
against  by  occasional  applications  of  a 
good  fungicide,  preferably  in  powder 
form.  The  antiseptic  properties  of  fungi¬ 
cides  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  plants  even  where  rust  or  mildew 
is  not  seen. 

Earwigs  should  be  hunted  and  trapped 
from  now  on.  Where  this  is  done  less 
trouble  will  be  experienced  when  the  buds 
appear  later. 

Removing  the  First  Crown  Bud. 

As  to  flower  buds  for  exhibition  blooms, 
those  appearing  this  month  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  one  growth  on  each  stem 
grown  on  until  second  crown  buds  appear. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  exceptionally 
tardy  kinds  such  as  Mme.  Oberthur  and 
Others  usually  flowered  on  first  crowns,  if 
the  buds  appear  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  month  and  are  removed,  there  will 
be  no  flower  in  time  for  November  exhibi¬ 
tions,  but  on  the  other  hand,  great  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  experienced  in  producing  a 
good  flower  from  a  bud  taken  earlier  than 
the  first  fortnight  in  August. 

Border  Chrysanthemums. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  borders  and 
other  plantations  of  Chrysanthemums, 
keeping  the  plants  staked  and  tied,  and 
maintaining  a  good  tilth  by  frequent  stir¬ 
rings  of  the  surface.}  soil.  A  good  water¬ 
ing  should  be  given  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
and  a  surface  mulching  of  short  manure 
will  be  found  beneficial. 

- - 

“Entente”  Flower  Show. 

Great  success  attended  the  “  Entente” 
Flower  Show7  which  was  opened  on  June 
24th  and  continued  for  the  two  following 
days.  The  horticultural  display  was  a 
fine  and  interesting  one. 


Metrosideros  floribunda. 

This  showy  and  interesting  plant,  gener¬ 
ally  called  the  Bottle-brush  plant,  is  well 
worth  cultivating  for  conservatory  decora¬ 
tion.  Its  cymes  of  bright-red  flowers, 
freely  produced  about  May,  never  fail  to 
attract  attention.  Cuttings  can  be  rooted 
in  the  greenhouse  under  a  bell  glass  as 
soon  as  the  young  growths  have  become  a 
little  firm  at  the  base  about  June.  Sandy 
loam  and  peat  is  what  it  likes.  It  can 
be  stood  out  of  doors  from  the  end  of  June 
till  the  end  of  September.  Being  of  a 
straggling  habit,  it  should  be  well  pruned 
in  after  flowering. 


Spring  Flowering  Wall  Shrubs. 

Spring  flowering  wall  shrubs  have  not 
had  a  good  time  this  season,  the  cold  and 
wet  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  having 
each  helped  to  make  them  look  more  or 
less  wretched.  I  noticed  that  Choisya 
tern  at  a  has  managed  to  get  a  few  flowers 
open,  which  are  clean  and  shapely,  but 
for  rhe  most  part,  they  have  suffered.  It 
is  a  great  pity,  for  this  is  a  real  nice 
thing.  Then  again,  Thermopsis  laburni- 
folia  does  not  seem  at  all  happy  ;  it  is  a 
small  mass  of  yellow,  very  pretty  blooms, 
but  oh !  so  lonely  and  woeful  looking. 
The  Cydonias,  in  favoured  places,  are 
looking  bright  and  cheerful,  but  where 
exposed  at  all  the  wind  and  weather,  have 
left  their  effects.  One  of  the  most  cheer¬ 
ful  and  prettiest  of  subjects  on  the  walls 
is  the  Berberis  Darwinii.  I  think  this 
species  is  seen  to  better  advantage  o,n  a 
wall  than  as  a  bush. 

Debutant. 

Worksop. 


The  Mixed  Border. 

How  strange  it  is  that  many  lovers  of 
gardens  who  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  the  interesting  pursuit  of  gardening  fail 
to  realise  the  charm  of  a  “mixed  border.” 
Systematically  laid-out  beds  of  bedding 
plants  and  some  of  the  more  tender 
flowers  are  very  beautiful  and  instructive, 
but  invariably  there  is  a.  small  bed  in  a 
garden  where  hardy  perennials  would 
thrive  to  charm  the  florist  year  by  year. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  bed, 
say,  12  ft.  by  8  ft.  v7ith  a  border  of  Alys- 
sum  saxatile  in  front,  Pansies  or  Polyan¬ 
thus  peeping  up  in  the  middle,  with  the 
lovely  Delphiniums,  Tulips,  Hollyhocks, 
or  Sunflowers  at  the  back?  Really  such 
beds  should  be  more  appreciated.  They 
need  little  trouble,  the  flowers  bursting 
vearlv  into  bloom,  greeting  you  as  old 
friends.  Other  useful  “hardies”  there 
are,  such  as  the  Sweet  Williams,  Pinks, 
alriine  Auriculas,  Canterbury  Bells,  and 
Wallflowers,  though  some  consider  the 
latter  biennials. 

C.  C.  S. 

Radley. 


Clean  Method  of  Making  Liquid  Manu:, 

Now  that  we  are  requiring  manure  1 
the  liquid  state,  the  following  method  f 
making  may  be  acceptable.  Procure  1 
tin,  a  biscuit  tin  will  do,  and  puncture  1 
the  sides.  Make  two  holes  in  the  ceira 
near  the  top  in  the  two  opposite  sid, 
and  through  the  lid  at  correspond^ 
places.  Then  make  two  hooks  of  strcg 
wire,  so  that  the  lid  may  be  hooked  5 
the  sides,  and  at  the  same  time  to  \vh  1 
may  be  fixed  a  chain,  stout  wire,  or  co . 
Nearly  fill  the  tin  with  manure  of  u 
kind  you  require,  and  suspend  it  in  a  t; 
of  water. 

F.  P.  Ewell 

Ashford. 


Protecting  Strawberries. 

Much  care  and  thought  are  often  ex¬ 
cised  in  preventing  the  ravages  of  bir 
among  the  Strawberries.  There  is  a! 
another  enemy  which  to  my  mind 
equally  mischevious,  i.e.,  ground  slu; 
These  pests,  unless  checked  in  some  w; 
often  damage  quantities  of  fine  ripe  fru 
especially  during  shower)7  weather, 
good  preventive  is  a  liberal  dustir 
among  the  plants  of  soot  and  slacked  lir 
mixed  in  equal  quantities ;  this  should 
given  after  the  last  hoeing  and  before  t 
mulching  material  is  put  on,  gently  ra 
ing  the  trusses  of  bloom  and  sprinkli: 
well  under  the  plants.  This  mixtui 
as  well  as  keeping  the  slugs  at  bay,'  ac 
as  a  valuable  fertiliser. 

F.  A. 

W  orthing. 


Chou  de  Burghley  or  Cabbage  Broccc 

Why  this  delicious,  but  hardy,  Cabba- 
is  not  more  commonly  grown  it  is  difficr 
to  conceive,  coming  into  use  as  it  does  i: 
a  time  wrhen  Cabbages  are  none  too  pleir 
ful,  namely,  in  December,  January,  al 
February.  A  pinch  of  seed  sown  early  1 
June  on  a  well-prepared  border  will  sc- 
ply  plants  which  can  be  planted  out  1 
the  same  ground  previously  occupied 
Peas  or  early  Potatos.  They  should  ‘ 
given  a  space  of  18  inches  each  wd 
During  dry  weather,  or  till  such  tirrs 
as  the  plants  are  well  established  in  the 
fresh  quarters,  give  occasional  waterin; 
In  this  manner  an  excellent  supply 
neat,  conical-blanched  hearts  will  be  <- 
tained  during  the  months  above  stated. 

L.  S.  Small. 

Beckenham. 


Potting  Plants. 

In  potting  plants  that  require  any  ci¬ 
ting  or  pruning,  the  two  operations  shoul 
not  be  performed  at  the  same  tire. 
Generally  it  is  best  to  prune  first  ar 
allow7  the  plant  to  make  fresh  growth  t- 
fore  the  potting  is  performed.  Deciduo7 
plants  should  never  be  repotted  till  th 
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Propagating  Oleanders. 


C 


Striking  Cuttings  in  Water, 

How  to  Obtain  Miniature  Plants. 


n-e  burst  into  leaf.  Fuchsias,  for  in- 
ance,  which  have  been  dried  off  in  win- 
r,  should  in  no  case  be  shaken  out  of 
eir  old  soil  till  they  have  expanded  a 
w  leaves,  and  all  pruning  required  in 
f eir  chse  should  be  done  before  the  roots 
e  disturbed.  Evergreen  plants,  such  as 
amellias,  Oranges,  and  Myrtles  have  a 
articular  season  at  which  the  roots 
ongate  or  increase  with  more  rapidity 
an  is  usual  at  other  stages  of  their 
owth,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
at  season  is  immediately  they  have 
ade  their  growth  in  branches  and  leaves. 

S.  E.  Gent. 

Kings  Lynn. 

- - 

Sew  ContiniioHS  Spray  Syringe. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  new  ingenious 
ivention  termed  a  new  continuous  spray 
-ringe  from  the  Boundary  Chemical  Co., 
td.,  27  to  31,  Cranmer  Street,  Liverpool, 
nd  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial  in  the 
praying  of  plants.  It  consists  of  a 
fringe  of  large  calibre,  but  being  a  spray, 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  syringe. 

:  is  of  the  nature  of  a  force  pump  and 
•ringe  combined.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
ece  of  thin  hose  or  indiarubber  tube 
[rich  dips  into  a  watering  pot  to  furnish 
supply.  The  piston  of  the  syringe  is, 
course,  shorter,  than  the  body,  and  the 
r  end  contains  a  device  by  which  the 
ater  is  forced  out  not  as  in  an  ordinary 
ringe,  but  in  a  continuous  spray  so  long 
the  operator  keeps  working,  and  for  a 
tie  while  after  he  ceases. 

The  apparatus  is  fitted  with  two  forms 
nozzle,  one  of  which  has  a  short  curved 
be  with  a  nozzle,  and  this  is  meant  to 
ach  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  as  well 
the  upper.  The  other  nozzle,  which 
screwed  on  the  side  of  the  syringe  when 
>t  in' use,  gives  a  much  coarser  spray, 
id  may  be  used  when  circumstances  re- 
rire  it.  Those  who  want  a  very  fine 
iray  and  a  continuous  one  for  Orchids 
id  similar  plants,  will  find  it  in  the 
:rved  nozzle. 

Bv  means  of  this  apparatus  a  large 
imber  of  plants  of  whatever  kind  may  be 
bjected  to  a  fine  spray  in  a  very’  short 
ne.  Half  a  gallon  of  water  will  fur- 
sh  the  means  of  going  over  a  whole 
■useful  of  Orchids.  All  parts  of  the  ap- 
ratus  are  made  of  brass,  and  the  end 
the  indiarubber  tube  is  furnished  with 
aiece  of  fine  brass  netting  to  prevent  grit 
rubbish  from  getting  into  the  syringe. 

1  parts  necessary  to  get  at  can  readily 
unscrewed  by  the  operator,  so  that  it 
ed  not  get  out  of  order  in  the  hands  of 
y  ordinary  gardener. 

This  continuous  spray  syringe  will  be 
traduced  Jby  the  Boundary  Chemical  Co. 
xt  season.  The  apparatus  complete  is 
be  sold  for  14s.  6d. ,  carriage  paid,  so 
at  gardeners  will  have  a  really  good 
tide  at  a  reasonable  figure.  The  com- 
ny  will  offer  it  on  approval  terms,  so 
at  readers  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
ie  apparatus  before  actually  buying  it. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at 
eir  fortnightly  exhibition  of  flowers  and 
ants,  on  June  23,  received  a  deputation 
about  100  members  of  the  Societe 
horticulture  de  France. 


The  Nerium.  more  generally  known  as 
Oleander,  does  not  require  much  heat,  a 
winter  temperature  of  from  45  to  55  de¬ 
grees,  and  a  summer  temperature  of  from 
55  to  65  degrees,  suiting  tne  plants  admir- 
acly.  Being  evergreen  and  producing 
sweetly  scented  flowers  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  they  form  excellent 
subjects  for  the  amateur’s  greenhouse. 
Plants  can  be  raised  from  cuttings,  which 
strike  readily  either  in  the  spring  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  July,  half-ripened 
shoots  without  flower  spikes  being  the  best 
for  insertion  during  the  latter  mentioned 
period,  and  if  possible,  these  should  be 
taken  with  a  h'eel  or  small  portion  of  old 
wraod  attached  at  the  base  as  Fig.  1,  other¬ 
wise  they  must  be  prepared  by  cutting  the 
stem  across  just  below  a  joint,  as  Fig.  2. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  interesting 
methods  of  striking  the  cuttings  is  to 
place  them  in  bottles  of  rain  water  to¬ 
gether  with  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  and 
either  stand  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm 
house,  or  hang  up  the  bottles  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  Roots  will  be  emitted  in  about 
six  weeks,  when  the  cuttings  should  be 
potted  off  singly  into  small  well-drained 
pots  filled  with  compost,  consisting  of  two 
parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one 
part  sand.  If  desired,  the  cuttings  can 
be  rooted  in  pots,  each  shoot  being  firmly 
inserted  in  a  small  thumb  and  plunged  in 
a  propagating  case,  hot-bed,  or  box  of 
cocoa  fibre  refuse  placed  near  the  heating- 
pipes. 


A  very  interesting  and  novel  method  of 
obtaining  miniature  plants,  each  having 
a  spike  of  bloom,  is  to  prepare  shoots 
about  eight  inches  long  on  which  flower 
buds  have  just  formed,  into  cuttings  and 
place  them  in  bottles  of  rain  water 
plunged  in  a  hot-bed  or  box  of  cocoa  fibre 
placed  against  the  heating  pipes  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  Roots  will  be  produced  so 
quickly  that  they  will  support  the  ex¬ 
panding  flowers.  As  soon  as  roots  are 
observed  in  the  bottles  of  water  the  young 
plants  should  be  potted  into  small  pots, 
and  again  be  plunged  in  the  hot-bed  until 
well  established.  Oleanders  do  not  re¬ 
quire  large  pots,  but  should  be  re-potted 
annually  during  the  month  of  March, 
compost  composed  of  three  parts  loam, 
one  part  peat  or  leaf-mould,  one  part 
dried  cow  manure  or  old  hot-bed  manure, 
and  one  part  sand,  suiting  them  best, 
whilst,  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  nicely  filled 
with  roots,  the  plants  should  be  fed  with 
diluted  liquid  manure  applied  once  a 
week.  Abundance  of  water  must  be  given 
during  the  summer,  whilst  a  daily  syring¬ 
ing  and  occasional  sponging  of  the  leaves 
will  assist  in  keeping  them  health}-. 

Ortus. 

- - 

During  the  flower  season  just  ended, 
130.000  boxes  containing  sixty  million 
blooms  were  dispatched  from  the  Fens  to 
the  large  towns  of  the  North,  the  Midlands 
and  London. 
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of  We,  Open  jVw. 

As  towns  increase  in  size,  people  get 
more  and  more  removed  from  the  green 
fields  and  woodlands.  There  are  few 
people,  however,  who  do  not  retain  a 
hankering  after  green  fields  or  a  more 
or  less  close  connection  with  the  face  of 
nature.  A  book  is  being  published  under 
the  title  of  “The  Nature  Book,”  which  is 
intended  to  meet  the  tastes  of  a  large 
number  of  people,  as  it  deals  with  na¬ 
ture  in  a  great  variety  of  phases. 

Part  I.  includes  chapters  about  birds, 
animals  of  the  field  and  wood,  insect  life, 
wild  flowers,  trees,  clouds,  the  sea  shore, 
mountain  scenery,  rocks,  river,  lake  and 
stream.  The  illustrations  dealing  with 
all  these  subjects  are  remarkably  well 
executed,  bringing  out  features  which  only 
those  who  are  intimate  with  these  things 
can  show  to  such  remarkable  perfection. 
The  different  subjects  are,  of  course,  dealt 
with  by  different  writers,  and  herein  lies 
the  chief  charm  of  the  book. 

The  chapter  on  “  How  to  Know  the 
Wild  Flowers”  is  written  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Purefoy  Fitzgerald,  F.L.S.  The  object 
is  to  assist  those  who  understand  little  of 
the  technicalities  of  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals,  and,  of  course,  it  is  written 
in  non-technical  language.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations  are  taken  from  real 
life,  showing  the  various  plants  growing 
amidst  natural  surroundings.  These  pic¬ 
tures  are  not  taken  at  a  distance,  but  so 
close  at  hand  as  to  show  the  structural  de¬ 
tails  of  the  plants  and  flowers.  Indeed, 
those  who  look  at  these  pictures  closely 
could  scarcely  fail  to  identify  the  plants 
even  if  only  taking  up  the  subject  for  the 
first  time. 

The  photographs  of  birds  and,  indeed, 
of  other  animals,  must  have  been  taken 


at  very  close  range,  so  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  and  his  eagle-eyed  camera  must 
have  been  very  close  to  these  timorous 
wild  creatures  to  show  them  in  their  na¬ 
tural  habitats  and  even  sitting  on  their 
nests  or  feeding  their  young.  The  pic¬ 
tures  of  trees  should  awaken  a  desire  in 
the  breasts  of  some  people  to  visit  the 
scenes  where  trees  grow  naturally.  Even 
the  carpet  of  Beech  leaves  has  been 
brought  out  with  remarkable  fidelity  by 
the  camera.  Few  people  have  studied  the 
clouds,  but  here  are  some  remarkably 
fine  illustrations  with  the  names  given  to 
the  various  forms  of  clouds.  The  book  is 
to  be  completed  in  24  fortnightly  parts,  at 
7d.  each,  and  is  published  by  Messrs.  Cas¬ 
sell  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

- - 

An  Early  Flowering  .  . 

-  Rockfoil  ' 

(Saxifraga  Vandellii.) 

Except  in  point  of  earliness,  the  above 
dwarf  and  early  flowering  Rockfoil  might 
well  be  looked  upon  as  a  rival  to  S.  bur- 
seriana.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  en¬ 
tirely  similar,  but  each  flower  stem  bears 
a  larger  number  of  blooms,  which  are  not 
so  flat  but  more  cup-shaped  and  pure 
white.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  it 
is  of  more  vigorous  constitution,  and 
likely  to  be  of  easier  culture  than  S.  bur- 
seriana,  although  there  are  much  more 
difficult  species  to  grow  even  than  that. 
The  subject  of  this  note  is,  however,  a 
scarcer  plant,  and  seldom  seen  in  gar¬ 
dens. 

It  is  a  native  of  several  mountains  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  has  very  small,  dark  green 
leaves  in  tiny  rosettes,  and  arranged  in 
dense  cushions.  The  whole  plant  is  only 
2  in.  to  3  in.  high,  and  each  stem  bears 
from  three  to  twenty  flowers  in  a  cyme. 
The  latter  number  is,  of  course,  very  ex¬ 
ceptional,  but  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  will  show  how  freely  it  flowers  and 
how  effective  it  is  in  the  early  days  of 
April.  The  petals  are  three  to  four  times 


as  long  as  the  sepals,  and  therefore  high 
conspicuous.  The  plant  was  bloomed 
the  alpine  house  at  Kew,  and  some  mig 
consider  that  the  shelter  would  have  tl 
effect  of  producing  the  flowers  earlier  th; 
they  would  be  under  natural  conditio: 
outside.  The  house  is  unheated,  howeve 
and  kept  so  cool  that  the  plants  are  n 
urged  on  much  in  advance  of  their  n 
tural  period  of  flowering. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Irving  f 
the  photograph  of  this  lovely  plant,  tl 
photo  having  been  taken  on  April  4th  la: 
For  those  who  have  no  alpine  house  nt 
other  means  of  shelter,  this  species  woul 
no  doubt,  give  greater  satisfaction  in  ; 
average  of  seasons  than  the  other  pla 
to  which  we  have  compared  it.  Our  c: 
mate  in  March  is  very  uncertain,  ai 
heavy  rains,  even  if  they  do  not  destrt 
the  blooms,  would  be  more  liable  to  m 
the  beauty  of  S.  burseriana  than  in  tl 
case  of  the  later  flowering  S.  Vandell 
The  whole  plant  is  so  neat  in  habit  ai 
so  charming  when  in  bloom,  that  it  is  we 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  pots  by  those  wl 
can  give  it  the  shelter  even  of  a  co 
frame. 

-  - 

Spraying  Engines  for  Fruit  Trees. 

A  list  of  spraying  engines  and  the 
accessories  is  being  sent  out  by  Messi 
Hayward-Tyler  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  99,  Que< 
Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  The 
engines  are  of  various  patterns  and  si 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  different  ga 
dens.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  suitab 
size  to  be  taken  about  by  hand,  an 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  pumping  a 
paratus  is  always  on  the  principle  of  tl 
force  pump.  Most  of  them  are  fitted  wi 
hose  intended  to  be  dipped  into  a  well  < 
other  source  of  supply  in  order  to  fi 
them  with  water.  They  are  also  fittc 
with  hoses  and  nozzles  for  conducing  tl 
spray  on  to  fruit  trees,  hops  or  othi, 
plants  requiring  to  be  cleansed  from  ii 
sects.  Some  of  them  are  merely  stand 
which  may  be  set  up  anywhere  with  a  ho: 
pipe  attached  for  a  supply  of  water  an 
another  for  the  delivery  of  the  insecticid< 
Various  fittings  are  also  illustrated  an 
different  kinds  of  hoses  shown. 
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Rhododendrons 


At  Carrowdore  Castle. 


The  mild  climate  of  Ireland  is  pecu- 
lrly  favourable  to  the  growth  and  flower- 
g  of  Rhododendrons,  and  the  relatively 
:avy  rainfall  furnishes  a  sufficiency  of 
oisture  to  enable  the  plants  to  make  pro- 
;r  growth  during  the  warmer  parts  of 
tmmer.  Rhododendrons  are  not  parti- 
Uar  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  sufficiently 
oist  and  contains  little  or  no  lime.  In 
arts  of  the  country'  where  the  climate 
dry  and  the  soil  in  any  way  likely  to 
2t  baked  in  summer,  Rhododendrons 
ave  a  very  trying  time  during  July,  Au- 
ust,  and  sometimes  September.  The 
ender  roots  soon  suffer  when  moisture 
lacking,  and  if  the  leaves  of  Rhododen- 
rons  show  distress  by  flagging  during 
rose  months,  as  they  often  do  in  sandy 
nd  even  in  clay  soils,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
ected  to  flower  well  in  the  natural  soil, 
t  is  necessary  when  those  conditions  pre- 
ail  to  prepare  a  bed  of  considerable 
lepth  in  order  to  succeed  with  them. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
,ow  freely  they  bloom  at  Carrowdore 
lastle,  County  Down,  Ireland.  The 
ariet-y  here  shown  is  a  rose  coloured 
ne,  and  so  thickly  was  it  covered  -with 
lossom,  that  scarcely,  a  green  leaf  was 
isible  at  a  short  distance  away.  We  are 
bliged  to  Mrs.  Somerset  Ward  for  the 
hotograph,  which  was  taken  by  her 
aughter,  Lady  Dunleath. 

- 


The  Germans  are  the  most  liberal  sup- 
orters  of  British  Cucumber  growers. 
|uite  recently  as  many  as  45.000  English 
hcumbers  were  sent  by  one  firm  to  the 
atherland  in  a  single  day. 


The  Flower  Garden 


Filling  Gaps  in  Flower  Beds. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  few  plants  die 
in  the  flower  beds  and  thus  cause  gaps.  The 
vacant  spaces  should  be  filled  up  as  soon  as 
possible  with  spare  plants  of  the  same  kind. 
But  where  there  are  not  any  such  spare  or 
surplus  plants  available,  one  or  two  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  beds  nearest  the  gap  may  be 
carefully  moved  a  little  to  fill  the  latter ;  or 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  plants  may  be 
pegged  down  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Gaps  in  the  body  of  the  bed  may,  in  due 
time,  be  filled  by  the  natural  spread  of  the 
surrounding  plants,  and  so  not  be  very 
noticeable,  but  vacant  spaces  in  the  edgings 
of  borders  spoil  the  general  effect,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  good  all  such  gaps 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Propagating  Border  Pinks. 

Even  before  the  old  plants  have  finished 
flowering  the  work  of  propagating  pipings 
should  be  commenced.  Select  strong  side- 
shoots  free  from  flower  stems,  and  place 
them  in  water  in  a  bucket,  so  as  to  keep 
them  quite  fresh.  A  cool,  shaded  border — 
but  not  under  trees  or  shrubs — is  the  best 
place  in  which  to  insert  the  pipings.  Remove 
the  two  lowest  leaves  on  each  piping  and 
then  make  an  upward  cut  partly  through  the 
joint,  using  a  very  sharp  knife  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Then  level  the  soil  and  cover  the  surface 
with  road  grit  one  inch  deep.  The  shallow 
drills  should  be  opened  about  6  inches  apart, 
coarse  sand  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drill,  as  shown  at  A,  and  each  cutting,  while 


moist,  dipped  in  dry  sand  before  it  is  out 
in.  The  loose  soil,  B,  must  be  replaced  and 
made  very  firm  around  the  base  of  the  pip¬ 
ing.  Give  water  when  required. 

Hollyhocks. 

Strong  seedlings  generally  bear  flowers 
freely  and  escape  the  dreaded  disease.  These 
plants  should  receive  liberal  treatment.  In 
addition  to  putting  on  a  rich  mulch  of  soil 
and  manure,  mixed,  plenty  of  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  also.  But  always  apply 
clear  water  just  before  you  give  the  liquid 
manure.  Stake  the  plants  securely  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  winds  breaking  off  the  flowering 
spike. 

Sweet  Peas. 

These  plants  will  now  be  in  full  flower, 
and  should  be  assisted  with  copious  supplies 
of  water.  Also  give  some  superphosphate, 
using  2  ounces  td  each  yard  run  of  row. 
This  stimulant  is  more  effective  than  liquid 
manure.  It  improves  the  colours  of  the 
blooms  and  induces  lengthened  stems  and 
free  flowering.  But  all  blooms  should  be 
gathered  every  day  if  it  is  wished  to  have  a 
long  supply  of  them.  On  no  account  allow 
seed  pods  to  form,  unless  some  early  seeds 
are  required.  Apply  a  mulch  to  the  rows  of 
plants  at  once  if  you  have,  so  far,  neglected 
to  do  so. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

Keep  these  borders  very  neat  and  clean. 
Do  not  allow  weeds  to  grow,  and  cut  off  the 
stems  of  all  plants  bearing  faded  flowers. 
Such  kinds  as  Delphiniums  throw  up  a 
second  crop  of  flower  spikes  when  the  first 
ones  are  removed,  but  of  course  they  are 
not  as  strong  as  the  first  spikes. 


Rose-coloured  Rhododendron  at  Carrowdore  Castle. 


Photo  by  Lady  Dunleath. 
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Fig-  Trees. 

As  little  young  wood  as  possible  should  be 
cut  from  Fig  trees ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  some  shoots  and  to  tie  in  others  where 
the  branches  are  trained  on  walls. 

Shoots  growing  as  shown  at  A,  A,  on  main 
branches  in  Fig.  2  should  be  retained  and 
nailed  to  the  wall  or  tied  to  the  trellis,  but 
young  shoots  growing  straight  out  from  the 
main  branches,  as  shown  at  B,  B,  must  be 
cut  off.  These  are  useless  for  fruit-bearing 
purposes,  and  if  left  on  cause  undue  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  so  prevent  the  other  shoots  matur¬ 
ing  properly. 

Protecting  Ripening  Figs. 

Birds,  especially  starlings,  are  very  fond 
of  Figs,  and  they  will  swoop  down  upon  th|; 
trees  in  flocks,  clearing  the  fruits  off  in  a 
very  short  time.  Do  not  wait  until  the  fruit 
is  ripe  before  you  put  on  nets,  but  do  so 
several  weeks  before  the  fruits  commence  to 
ripen. 

Apricots. 

Very  frequently  large  branches  die  off  and 
cause  much  disappointment  to  the  owner. 
Strong,  gross  shoots  suffer  most  in  this  way. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  carefully  examine  all 
trees  and  to  remove  entirely  any  very  gross 
young  shoots  now  growing.  Retain  those  of 
medium  strength,  they  are  the  best ;  and 
when  a  tree  is  composed  of  such  branches 
it  generally  remains  a  perfect  specimen. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Planting  Out  Winter  Greens. 

There  will  now  be  many  fine  beds  of  young 
plants  in  fit  condition  for  planting  in  their 
permanent  quarters,  and  no  time  should  be. 
lost  in  getting  them  established  there.  All 
vacant  ground  should  be  utilised  for  these 
crops  where  trenching  is  not  to  be  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  time.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  very  gross  plants  do  not  withstand 
frosts  well,  and  that  there  is  a  greater  loss 
amongst  such  than  those  grown  more 
hardily.  The  ground  should  be  firm  and  not 
too  rich  in  organic  manures,  then  a  sturdy 
growth  will  result.  There  is  not  any  need 
for  deeply  digging  the  soil ;  simply  scatter 
one  peck  of  soot  on  the  surface  of  each  square 
rod  of  ground  and  lightly  fork  it  in. 

Allow  ample  space  between  the  rows  of 
Broccoli  and  Brussel  Sprouts,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  The  rows  should  be  at  least  2  feet 
apart  and  18  inches  between  the  plants  in 
the  rows. 

Cucumbers. 

Plants  growing  in  frames  should  be  top- 
dressed  with  rich  fibrous  loam,  rotted 
manure  and  leaf -soil.  Remove  very  old 
leaves,  pinch  the  ends  off  the  lateral  shoots, 
and  so  induce  the  formation  of  young  fruits. 
Ridge  Cucumbers  grown  in  the  open  borders 
should  be  well  watered  and  pieces  of  glass 
placed  under  the  fruits. 

Vegetable  Marrows. 

Marrows  should  be  cut  from  the  plants 
directly  they  are  fit  to  use,  for  if  left  on  to 
thoroughly  ripen  they  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  young  fruits.  Keep  the  plants  well 
watered. 

Tomatos. 

Young  shoots  are  now  growing  freely  from 
the  axils  of  the  main  leaves,  and  must  be 
removed  forthwith.  All  mam  leaves  should 
be  retained,  and  when  three  trusses  of  fruits 
are  set,  give  weak  stimulants  where  the 
plants  are  growing  in  poor  soil,  but  not  any 
if  the  soil  be  rich  and  the  plants  showing 
luxuriant  growth. 

Seed  Beds. 

Prepare  the  beds  for  Cabbage,  Parsley, 
Onion  and  Spinach  seeds.  Sow  seeds  of 
Radishes,  Lettuces  and  Endive. 

Foxglove, 


Fig.  /. — Insert  cuttings  or  -pi-pings  o f 
Pinks  now. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Propagation  and  Ventilation. 

Many  greenhouse  favourites  which  the 
amateur  finds  somewhat  difficult  to  increase 
later  in  the  season,  especially  where  little 
heat  is  available,  will  now  strike  readily  if 


Fig.  2. — Summer  pruning  of  Fig  trees.  Cut 
off  shoots  projecting  from  the  wall  as  at 
B,  B ;  nail  those  at  A,  A  to  the  wall. 

cuttings  are  taken ;  and  the  propagation  of 
such  subjects  will  provide  congenial  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  enthusiast’s  spare  moments. 
Choice  Pelargoniums  in  their  several  varie¬ 
ties  should  receive  attention  in  this  respect, 


Fig-  3 ■ — Plant  out  Broccoli  and  Brussels 
Sprouts  2  ft:  asunder  and  18  in.  from  plant 
to  plant. 


for  somehow,  apart  from  the  question  of 
pense,  the  plants  one  raises,  either  fra 
seeds  or  cuttings,  are  always  more  prki 
than  those  purchased. 

An  early  morning  airing  is  necessary  a 
order  to  evaporate  any  moisture  on  the  pla  $ 
resulting  from  overnight  syringing,  oth- 
wise  the  sun’s  rays  upon  the  wet  leaves  wl 
sadly  disfigure  them.  As  a  matter  of  fa 
at  the  present  time  of  the  year,  one  or  m<; 
of  the  ventilators  should  remain  open  I 
night. 

Mignonette  for  Winter. 

Pots  of  fragrant  flowering  Mignone  • 
form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Christa, 
decorations,  being  especially  useful  on  (• 
table.  Seed  may  be  sown  now  in  five  or  ; 
inch  pots,  well  crocked  and  filled  with 
compost  of  two  parts  good  loam  to  one  p; 
leaf-mould,  with  sufficient  silver  sand 
keep  it  open.  Scatter  the  seed  very  thin! 
and  if  a  piece  of  shaded  glass  be  plac 
over  the  pot  it  will  assist  germination.  Wh 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  hand! 
they  should  be  thinned  out  to  about  fo" 
plants  to  a  pot,  and  if  each  plant  is  traine 
to  a  small  stick  equality  of  growth  will 
assured.  Sturdy,  bushy  specimens  should 
the  grower’s  object,  and  to  attain  this  er 
the  longer  shoots  should  be  periodicai 
pinched  back,  the  pot  being  placed  as  ne. 
the  glass  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  t 
full  benefits  of  light  and  ventilation. 

Another  method,  and  one  mostly  adopfi 
by  professionals,  is  to  sow  the  seed  abo 
this  time  in  specially  prepared  beds  in  tl 
open,  potting  up  the  resultant  plants  in  Se 
tember,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  tl 
greenhouse  and  all  flower  buds  nipped  c 
until  a  short  time  before  they  are  require 
in  bloom. 

Chrysanthemums. 

By  the  time  these  notes  are  in  print  v. 
shall  be  busy  with  the  final  potting  of  the; 
favourite  flowers.  The  sooner  this  importar 
operation  is  completed  the  better,  as  it  i 
necessary  that  the  pots  should  be  well  filie 
with  roots  before  the  plants  commence  bloon 
ing.  Nine  or  ten  inch  pots  are  spaciou 
enough,  even  for  the  larger-growing  varif 
ties,  and  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  soi 
requires  to  be  very  good  and  rich.  Twc 
thirds  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  the  remainin 
one-third  of  well-decayed  manure  (horse  an 
cow  dung  mixed)  is  considered  by  man 
successful  growers  to  be  the  most  suitabl 
compost,  and  to  this  may  be  added  wit 
advantage  a  sprinkling  of  soot,  which  act 
beneficially  in  other  ways  besides  renderin 
the  foliage  healthy  and  of  good  colour.  Th 
pots  should  still  remain  out  of  doors,  an 
some  slight  shade  may  prove  to  be  necessar 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Goo1 
drainage  is  essential  to  their  welfare,  an 
the  ingress  of  worms  must  be  guardei 
against.  Constant  attention  must  be  paid  fi 
watering,  and  a  mulching  will  tend  to  retai 
moisture  and  prevent  the  plants  from  flat 

ging- 

Cacti  not  Flowering. 

Some  of  these  curious  and  beautifu 
favourites  are  naturally  more  floriferou 
than  others.  None,  however,  a~re  more  sui' 
able  for  the  inexperienced  amateur  than  th 
several  varieties  of  Phyllocactus  and  th 
lately-introduced  “  German  Empress, 
though  not  extremely  large-flowered,  prc 
duces  its  rose-pink  blossoms  very  freely,  an< 
should  be  procured  at  once  by  all  who  d 
not  possess  it.  Plants  of  these  and  othe 
succulents  that  have  failed  to  flower  shouh 
be  placed  in  a  sunny  spot  out  of  doors  to  ripe' 
the  growth,  as  this,  more  often  than  not,  1 
the  sole  cause  of  the  disappointment,  pro 
vided,  of  course,  that  a  suitable  compost  ha 
been  used  for  potting.  Should  the  plant 
change  colour  during  their  outdoor  treat 
ment,  do  not  be  alarmed,  as  this  augurs  wel 
for  a  good  show  of  blossoms  another  season 
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р.  potting  Cyclamen. 

Autumn  sown  Cyclamen  will  now  be  fill- 
i  their  three-inch  pots  with  roots,  and  if 

с, wn  near  the  glass  and  allowed  plenty  of 
a  should  be  sturdy  little  plants  ready  for 
inediate  shift  into  five  or  six  inch  pots,  in 
vich  they  will  flower  during  the  coming’ 
,iter  and  spring.  Thefcr  will  be  suited  by 
.-ompost  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equ^l 
dntities,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
■mums,”  plenty  of  broken  crocks  should  be 
nvided  for  drainage,  although,  unlike 
tise  plants,  no  manure  should  be  included 

j  the  potting  soil.  Spread  the  roots  out 
cnly,  and  when  finished  the  root-stock  or 
cm  should  be  about  half-covered  with  soil, 
ailst  doing  this,  examine  the  leaves,  and 
Duld  they  show  a  tendency  to  curl  up,  it  is 
sure  sign  that  insect  pests  are  at  work. 

'  ese  must  be  exterminated  either  by  fumi- 
1  ing  or  by  immersing  the  plants  in  a  pail 
soapy  water,  which  may  be  afterwards 
11  rinsed  or  syringed  off.  Cyclamen  plants 
it  have  flowered  once  and  had  a  rest  may 
w  be  re-potted  in  fresh  soil,  the  old  roots 
ing  shortened  with  a  sharp  knife.  They 
11  probably  bloom  earlier  the  second  sea- 
11,  although  the  blossoms  will  be  of  in- 
rior  quality. 

irnations  for  Present  Blooming. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  retain  some  of  the 
oicest  of  the  outdoor  Carnations  in  pots 
r  the  greenhouse,  as  more  refined  blossoms 
5  doubtless  obtained  under  glass.  If  speci- 
■n  flowers  are  desired,  disbudding  must  be 
;orted  to,  and  liquid  fertiliser  of  some  sort 
diciously  applied.  Should  they  show  signs 
“  bursting,”  it  may .  be  necessary  to 
;pring  ”  the  calyx  on  the  opposite  side, 
d  should  this  fail,  then  rings  must  be 
;d. 

G.  A.  F 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

iported  Orchids. 

From  circulars  and  advertisements  that 
ve  reached  me,  there  appears  to  be  exten- 
•e  importations  of  various  kinds  of  Or- 
ids.  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  the  plants 
their  general  distribution  will  reach  tbr 
uds  of  some  of  my  readers,  so  that  a  rr 
their  treatment  may  be  acceptable  a.  — e 
esent  time. 

The  plants  as  soon  as  received  may  either 
potted  up  at  once  or  placed  on  the  staging 
r  a  few  days,  in  a  house  that  is  reasonably 
fist,  but  not  too  warm.  Plants  that  have 
sn  recently  unpacked  from  the  cases  in 
lich  thev  have  been  imported  should  not 
submitted  to  too  bright  a  light  for  a  few 
ys,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Cattleyas, 
they  will  be  liable  to  turn  yellow  and 
obably  drop  off.  I  prefer  to  pot  up  the 
ants  as  soon  as  they  are  received.  The}’’ 
ould  be  carefully  examined  and  any  dead 
decaying  pseudo-bulbs  or  roots  cut  away, 
le  pots  or  pans  selected  for  them  should 
ly  be  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  plant 
mfortably.  Fill  the  pots  to  about  two- 
irds  their  depth  with  clean  drainage,  and 
2n  place  the  plants  in  position.  Some  neat 
ikes  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  the  plants 
]  position  will  add  to  their  appearance. 
)is  having  been  done,  fill  in  the  remaining 
ace  with  clean  crocks,  leaving  only  a 
allow  space  on  the  surface  for  a  thin 
yer  of  potting  compost  or  chopped  sphag- 
im  moss.  When  plants  arrive  at  this 
ason  of  the  year  the  saturated  condition  of 
e  atmosphere  in  our  Orchid  houses  is  al- 
pst  ample  moisture,  therefore  as  little 
■  ater  as  possible  should  be  given,  but 
Uhtlv  spraying  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  foli- 
;e  in  bright,  warm  weather  will  assist  them 
keep  their  normal  plump  state  and  also 
courage  the  young  growths  to  start.  It 
equently  occurs  that  new  rcots  will  make 
eir  appearance,'  where  plants  root  in  "this 


way  some  of  the  crocks  may  be  carefully  re¬ 
moved  and  some  ordinary  potting  compost 
used  to  replace  them,  which  will  give  the 
necessary  encouragement,  until  growth  has 
developed,,  and  when  the  new  roots  appear 
from  the  base  of  the  home-made  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  the  plants  should  then  be  repotted  in 
the  ordinary  way.  These  remarks  will  ap¬ 
ply  generally  to  all  warm  or  intermediate 
house-,.mported  Orchids. 

In  the  case  of  the  cool  house  Odontoglos- 
sunjs  I’ would  prefer  to  receive  plants  either 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  or  after  the  hottest 
months,  but  of  late  years  the  season  of  im¬ 
porting  has  not  appeared  to  be  so  detrimental 
as  many  good  growers  at  one  time  antici¬ 
pated,  and  the  different  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  now  generally  practised  seem  to  suit 
O.  crispum  even  when  received  at  our  hot¬ 
test  season  of  the  year.  I  advocate  potting 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  received, 
filling  the  pots  to  about  one-half  their  depth 
w  ith  chopped  bracken  roots  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  space,  after  the  plant  is  in  position, 
with  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  portions 
of  broken  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  fibrous  peat 
and  chopped  sphagnum  moss  with  sufficient 
sand  added  to  render  the  compost  porous. 
The  plants  should  be  watered  as  soon  as  pot¬ 
ting  is  completed;  and  if  kept  gently  sprayed 
daily,  little  more  will  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  pseudo-bulbs  to  regain  their  normal  con¬ 
dition,  encourage  root  action  and  aid  the 
developments  of  growth. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

English  Tomatos  Supreme. 

The  demand  for  English  Tomatos  has 
from  the  start  of  the  season  been,  it  is 
stated,  little  short  of  phenomenal.  The 
quality  of  this  year's  crop  is  of  the  very' 
best.  ^  The  efforts  of  British  growers  of 
Tomatos  are  among  the  most  successful 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  it  being  an  acknowledged  fact  in  all 
countries  that  there  are  no  Tomatos  grown 
in  any  part  of  the  world  to  surpass  those 
cultivated  in  these  islands. — “Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  ” 

Awards  for  Carter's  Tested  Seeds. 

At  the  recently  held  horticultural  show 
at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.’s 
tested  seeds  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal 
and  two  First  Prizes  in  the  Vegetable 
Section. 

The  produce  of  Carter’s  Tested  Seeds 
also  made  an  imposing  exhibit  at  the  show 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land  held  this  year  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
In  addition  to  a  magnificent  display  of 
purely  agricultural  produce  there  were 
massive  arches  of  Carter's  Sunrise  and 
Duke  of  York"  Tomatos.  shown  in  their 
natural  state  of  growth;  whilst  near  by 
were  seen  numerous  dishes  of  new  and 
seedling  varieties  of  Peas,  produced  on 
Carter's  Trial  Grounds,  noticeable 
amongst  which  were  massive  pods  of  their 
world-renowned  Pea,  Carter’s  Quite  Con¬ 
tent,  the  winner  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Certificate  the  first  year  of 
introduction.  Very  attractive  displays  of 
beautiful  flowers  were  very  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged  upon  pyramid  “Islands,”  sur¬ 
rounded  by  charmingly  green  borders  of 
grass,  grown  from  seeds  as  supplied  for 
the  extensive  gardens  and  lawns  at  the 
great  French  "Exhibition  at  Shepherd’s 
Bush.  We  are  informed  that  Carter’s  are 
the  onlv  seed  firm  to  which  two  Medals  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  been 
awarded. 


“  The  French  Garden.” 


During  the  past  year  so  much  has  been 
said  about  French  gardening  that  a  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject  has  sprung  up  and  a 
book  or  books  must  necessafily  follow,  so 
that  readers  may  have  the  information 
close  at  hand  when  required  for  reference. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  written 
by  Mr.  C.  D.  McKay,  F.R.H.S.,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  “The  Daily  Mail.”  The  writer 
says  that  a  large  French  garden  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  because  even  a  small  one  requires 
an  enormous  amount  of  care  and  close  at¬ 
tention.  For  many  years  the  people  of 
this  country  considered  that  the  Jr  rench 
climate  was  better  than  ours,  but  the 
writer  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  is  a 
fallacy,  and  that  some  districts  of  Eng¬ 
land  can  give  the  environment  of  Paris 
points  in  the  matter  of  climate. 

The  French  gardeners  have  '  practised 
the  system  of  growing  Lettuces  in  quan¬ 
tity  under  small  “  chassis”  or  frames,  as 
well  as  cloches,  and  they  are  likely  to 
stick  to  a  custom  in  which  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Mr.  McKay  thinks,  however, 
that  the  French  system  can  be  improved 
upon,  and  that  it  remains  for  some  enter¬ 
prising  person  to  heat  these  small  frames 
by  means  of  hot  water  pipes  and  thereby 
save  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  in 
the  employment  of  fermenting  manure  to 
get  the  desired  heat.  He  also  suggests 
glasshouses  instead  of  frames. 

About  two  acres  of  ground  is  sufficient 
for  a  French  garden  of  this  style,  and 
June  is  the  best  month  to  make  a  start 
to  be  ready  by  August  when  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  should  begin.  The 
writer  evidently  has  a  good  grip  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  shows  a  beginner,  who  has  a 
capital  of  £ 200 ,  how  to  make  a  good  start 
with  a  French  garden.  He  deals  with  all 
structures  and  costs  and  then  furnishes 
information  on  what  to  grow  and  how  to 
grow  it.  The  book  runs  to  62  pp. ,  and  is 
well  worth  the  6d.  asked  for  it. 

- - 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

The  eighth  annual  metropolitan  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  N.S.P.S.  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  Friday,  July  24.  The  committee  fully 
recognise  the  fact  that  this  is  a  late  date, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  date 
between  July  3  and  July  24,  and  the  latter 
was  chosen  as  most  likely  to  suit  the 
majority  of  members.  In  connection  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire¬ 
land.  an  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Dublin 
on  August  5th.  which  date  should  suit 
Northern  growers,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  the  means  of  increasing  the  society’s 
membership  in  the  Sister  Isle.  Both  for 
London  and  Dublin,  a  valuable  schedulg 
of  prizes  has  been  prepared.  The  sche¬ 
dule  of  prizes,  together  with  the  report 
and  balance-sheet  for  1907,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
N.S.P.S.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis.  Adelaide 
Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 

The  Mystery  of  Flowers. 

Speaking  at  the  “Country  in  Town” 
Exhibition  at  Whitechapel,  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  said  they  had  only  to  look  into  the 
heart  of  one  wild  flower  and  try  to 
fathom  its  mystery  to  find  that  it  was 
more  mysterious  than  all  the  discoveries 
of  all  the  - •  race. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  ■possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3004.  Geranium  Cuttings  for  Winter 
Flowering. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the  best  place 
to  put  Geranium  cuttings  which  I  intend  pro¬ 
pagating  this  month  for  winter  blooming  ? 
I  have  two  greenhouses  here,  one  double- 
roofed  and  the  other  single,  facing  south ; 
also  several  cold  frames.  I  understand  the 
management,  which  I  got  from  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  recently.  Are  you  in  favour  of 
dipping  the  cuttings  in  lime,  and  should 
it  be  fresh  slacked  or  old  ?  I  may  add  I 
read  in  your  Prize  Letter  Competition  that 
it  had  been  done  with  success.  Is  it  ' better 
to  leave  cuttings  of  that  description  to  dry 
a  little  prior  to  planting?  If  you  cannot 
reply  in  next  week’s  paper  the  following 
will  do,  or  when  space  will  permit.  The 
question  sent  last  week  I  should  like  to  see 
in  next  week’s  paper.  I  might  add  the 
single-roofed  greenhouse  is  inclined  to  be 
damp.  It  is  very  low,  something  like  an 
ordinary  cold  frame,  and  sunk  in  the  ground 
about  5  ft.  It  is  heated  by  a  flue.  (G. 
Beverley,  Yorks.) 

It  is  rather  late  to  get  good  plants  for 
winter  flowering  now,  as  you  have  to  root  the 
plants  and  then  pinch  them  a  time  or  two 
to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  a  bushy  plant. 
Then  they  should  be  some  time  in  their 
flowering  pots  to  get  the  latter  well  filled 
with  roots  to  encourage  blooming.  They 
should  also  be  stood  out  of  doors  to  harden 
the  wood,  taking  them  into  your  warmest 
greenhouse  (not  the  damp  one)  about  the 
middle  of  September.  The  temperature  at 
night  should  be  kept  up  to  50  degs.  to  52 
degs.  to  get  them  to  flower  well.  We  have 
described  this  hardening  process  out  of 
doors,  as  it  is  necessary  to  get  quite  firm 
wood  in  order  to  flower  well  in  winter  when 
the  light  is  bad.  Young  sappy  wood  does 
not  flower  well  during  winter.  To  get 
through  all  this  process  and  get  plants  of 
flowering  size  you  should  have  commenced 
with  rooting  cuttings  about  the  end  of  May. 
Of  course,  we  understand  you  could  not  com¬ 
mence  sooner.  If  the  cuttings  are  soft  and 
sappy  let  them  lie  for  a  few  hours,  but  in 
the  case  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  we  do  not 
see  any  necessity  for  letting  the  leaves  wilt 
before  the  cuttings  are  put  in.  Use  good 
sized  cuttings  and  put  them  singly  into  small 
pots  of  sandy  loam,  and  while  keeping  them 
moist,  do  not  over-water  them  till  they  com¬ 
mence  growing.  Air-slacked  lime  will  do. 
but  in  warm  weather  like  the  present  we  see 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  fled,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 

no  necessity  for  using  it.  Of  course,  some 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums  are  naturally  more 
inclined  to  damp  off  than  others,  but  at  this 
season  of  the  year  you  should  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  especially 
if  the  wood  is  sufficiently  firmed.  The  writer 
of  the  letter  you  mention  may  have  had  good 
success  treating  his  cuttings  in  the  way 
stated,  but  we  are  not  certain  what  was  his 
object  in  doing  so,  unless  the  season  of  the 
year  was  unfavourable  or  the  cuttings  were 
very  soft  and  sappy  You  can  give  the  cut¬ 
tings  a  little  shade  to  prevent  the  wilting 
of  the  leaves,  and  that  may  encourage  root¬ 
ing  more  quickly.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
stand  up  firmly,  however,  they  should  be 
well  exposed  to  light,  and  when  they  com¬ 
mence  to  grow  they  should  have  plenty  of 
air  if  they  had  little  previously.  When 
they  commence  growing  you  can  also  pinch 
out  the  young  tips  to  encourage  branching. 
As  soon  as  roots  are  well  formed  pot  off 
the  cuttings  in  60  size  pots  to  keep  them 
growing.  They  should  be  in  their  flowering 
pots  by  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  and 
these  may  be  48 ’s  or  32 ’s,  as  you  can  scarcely 
have  time  to  get  them  big  enough  for  larger 
pots,  as  you  must  get  the  latter  well  filled 
with  roots  before  the  approach  of  winter. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

3005.  Leaves  of  Aspidistras  Tearing  at 
the  Ends. 

The  leaves  of  some  of  these  plants  are 
starting  to  tear  at  the  ends.  Could  you  let 
me  know  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
this?  (A.  Donne,  Middlesex.) 

The  leaves  of  Aspidistras  never  become 
torn  without  some  active  cause.  We  have 
seen  Aspidistra  leaves  torn,  but  they  were 
stood  outside  a  window-sill,  where  the  cats 
could  get  at  them.  If  your  plants  must  be 
stood  outside,  they  should  be  protected  by 
wire  netting  to  keep  the  cats  away.  By 
keeping  Aspidistras  indoors,  we  have  seen 
no  leaves  torn  in  this  way  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Cats  will  tear  anything,,  in¬ 
cluding  Pelargoniums,  Echeverias,  Hawk- 
weeds,  Sweet  Sultan,  Marguerites,  Tagetes, 
Rhubarb,  Clarkias,  and  possibly  anything. 
If  this  was  not  the  cause  of  your  leaves  being 
torn,  we  can  only  conclude  that  they  have 
been  roughly  handled  by  somebody,  possibly 
when  they  were  being  sponged.  You  would 
do  well  to  make  some  observations  as  to  how 
this  has  happened.  Clip  the  tops  neatly  to 
a  point  with  the  scissors,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 


the  ragged  ends  and  give  the  plants  a  neater 
appearance. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3006.  Pinks  Failing  to  Flower. 

Can  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  enclosed  Pinks  ?  They  throw 
up  many  flower  stalks  and  then  fail.  Last 
year  I  thought  it  was  the  wet  and  want  of 
sunshine,  but  this  year  it  has  been  dry  and 
warm.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  do.  (Bournemouth, 
Hants.) 

The  soil  is  very  sandy  in  your  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  probably  that  is  the  cause  of  your 
failure  with  Pinks.  We  presume  they  were 
planted  in  autumn,  and  if  so,  they  thrive 
till  the  moisture  escapes  from  the  soil  dur¬ 
ing  dry  weather,  and  consequently  they  are 
unable  to  get  sufficient  food  to  assist  the 
flowers  to  open.  If  they  have  been  some 
years  in  the  same  position,  you  could  lift 
them  early  in  October  and  re-plant  in  soil 
that  has  been  deeply  dug  or  trenched  and 
well  dressed  with  cow  manure.  This  latter 
will  not  only  feed  the  plants,  but  serve  to 
hold  the  soil  moisture  during  the  flowering 
period.  We  have  had  a  similar  experience  in 
light  sandy  -soil,  though  evidently  not  quite 
so  bad  as  in  your  case.  If  you  could  get 
some  substantial  soil,  either  from  the  scour- 
ings  of  ditches  or  anywhere  else,  and  mix 
them  with  your  light  soil  it  would  assist 
the  Pinks  greatly. 

3007.  White  Flowered  Campanula. 

We  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could 
give  us  in  your  “  Enquire  Within  ”  columns 
the  correct  full  name  with  absolute  certainty 
of  enclosed  white  Campanula.  In  our  warm, 
light  soil  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and,  we 
believe,  in  any  soil.  The  enclosed  blooms 
are  scarcely  fully  expanded.  The  flower 
stems  average  16  in.  high.  It  blooms  through 
the  summer,  but  each  time  smaller.  There 
is  a  very  common  and,  we  think,  single  white 
Campanula,  but  this  is  flatter,  thicker  and 
more 'waxy,  with  two  rows  of  petals.  The 
writer  came  across  it  in  an  unusual  way, 
and  has  seen  no  other  exactly  like  it.  This 
is  the  first  bloom.  (F.  Cowley  and  Co., 
Cheshire.) 

The  flowers  you  sent  us  were  Campanula 
persicifolia  alba  coronata,  which  is  usually 
described  as  a  semi-double  white.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  for  the  common  blue  form 
of  it  has  become  naturalised  in  some  woods  as 
far  north  as  Banffshire.  Other  white  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  same  species  are  C.p.  alba„  single 
white ;  C.p.  alba  flore  pleno,  double  white, 
like  a  Camellia  ;  C.p.  grandiflora  alba,  large, 
satiny  white  and  single;  C.p.  ,  grandiflora 
pleno,  large,  double  white;  C.p.  Moerheimi, 
large,  semi-double  white ;  a"nd  C.p.  Newry 
Giant,  which  is  said  to  be  finer  than  the 
last.  C.p.  alba  flore  pleno  is  a  very  old 
garden  variety,  and  was  much  cherished 
until  larger  varieties  began  to  fie  raised.  It 
is  still,  however,  popular  with  many.  As  far 
as  we  know  the  variety  you  sent  us  is  equally 
old,  as  we  grew  both  of  them  many  3-ears  ago. 
It  is  distinct  enough,  and  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing.  To  get  the  flowers  of  good  size,  the 
plants  should  be  frequently  broken  up  and 
re-planted  at  the  end  of  September  in  good, 
rich  ground.  Under  those  conditions  they 
will  increase  very  fast. 

3008.  Points  of  a  Self  Show  Pansy. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  mention 
the  points  to  be  looked  for  in  a  self  show 
Pansy  for  exhibition  purposes.  (H.  Star- 
don,  Essex.) 

The  flower  should  be  circular,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  belted  show  Pansy.  The  petals 
should,  of  course,  be  of  good  texture,  not 
thin  and  flabby.  Every  petal  should  also 
be  smooth,,  as  a  crumpled  or  wavy  petal 
spoils  its  pleasing  outline  and  colour  of  the 
bloom.  In  order  to  get  circular  flowers,  the 
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petals  should  be  well  rounded  at  the  end 
and  sufficiently  broad  to  overlap  the  other 
petals.  The  colour  may  be  white,  yellow, 
blue,  purple,  crimson,  or  other  hue,  but 
whatever  it  be  it  should  be  uniform 
in  intensity  throughout.  The  yellow  eye  is, 
of  course,  always  present.  Another  small 
feature  of  the  flower  becomes  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  flowers  of  a  dark  colour.  At  the 
base  of  the  two  lateral  or  middle  petals  of 
the  flower  is  a  ridge  of  short  hairs  like  eye¬ 
brows.  These  hairs  in  a  dark  flower  should 
be  white  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  general 
colour.  Brightly  coloured  flowers  are  al¬ 
ways  telling,  and  preference  should  be  given 
to  them  in  flowers  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Those  in  which  the  colour  is  undecided  or 
washed  out  should  be  rejected.  Every 
bloom  should,  of  course,  be  in  the  pink  of 
perfection  and  freshness,  fully  developed, 
but  not  too  old.  These  latter  particulars, 
of  course,  apply  to  all  flowers  used  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes. 

3009.  Hollyhocks  Diseased. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  Hollyhocks?  The  leaves  are  thickly 
spotted  with  brown,  and  some  have  holes  in 
them.  Some  of  the  lower  ones  have  fallen 
off.  (T.  D.  Harris,  Derbyshire.) 

Your  Hollyhocks  have  got  the  mallow-wort 
disease,  caused  by  the  fungus  Puccinia  mal- 
vacearum.  Cut  and  burn  the  worst  of  the 
leaves  to  prevent  the  scattering  of  the  spores. 
Spray  the  remaining  foliage  with  sulphide 
of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  ^  oz.  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  This  will  not  kill  the  fungus 
that  is  inside  the  leaf,  but  will  destroy  the 
spores  that  are  now  exposed  on  the  surface 
and  thereby  give  some  check  to  the  fungus. 
Next  year  you  should  use  this  remedy  seve¬ 
ral  times,  commencing  before  you  see  any 
trace  of  the  disease  with  the  object  of  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  check  or  preventing  it  altogether 
from  attacking  your  Hollyhocks.  See  also 
question  No.  2990  for  another  remedy  which 
you  might  like  to  try. 

3010.  Violets  and  Red  Spider. 

Please  say  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
Violets.  The  leaves  are  all  becoming  spotted 
and  yellowish.  Previous  to  that  they  were 
growing  finely,  and  I  should  not  like  to  lose 
them.  The  soil  is  rather  light  and  sandy. 
(}.  S.,  Kent.) 

The  dry  soil  and  warm  weather  has  en¬ 
couraged  the  increase  of  red  spider,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  injurious  to  bring  about  the 
damage  you  mention.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
give  the  Violets  a  heavy  watering  now  and 
again  while  the  dry  weather  lasts.  After 
you  have  finished  the  watering  get  some 
soapsuds  from  the  laundry,  put  some  flowers 
of  sulphur  in  this,  stir  it  well,  and  then 
syringe  the  plants,  getting  the  insecticide  as 
well  under  the  leaves  as  possible.  The  soap 
and  the  sulphur  will  help  to  destroy  them, 
but  plenty  of  clean  water  would  also  eradi¬ 
cate  them  in  a  short  time.  You  may  calcu¬ 
late  it  is  your  soil  and  the  dry  weather  that 
has  encouraged  the  enemy. 


ROSES. 

3011.  Rose  Leaves  Eaten  Away. 

Enclosed  please  find  specimen  of  Rose 
leaves  which  have  been  eaten  away.  Could 
you  tell  me  the  best  insecticide  which  would 
destroy  the  same?  Thanking  you  for  past 
favours.  (A.  Donne,  Middlesex.) 

Your  Rose  leaves  have  been  cut  away  by 
the  Rose  leaf  cutter  bee  (Megacftile  centun- 
cularis).  We  do  not  know  that  an  insecticide 
would  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  de¬ 
stroying  this  enemy,  as  they  do  not  eat  the 
leaves,  but  carry  the  pieces  away  to  build 
their  nests  and  rear  their  young  in  the  case 
made.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  you 
could  syringe  the  leaves  with  some  strong 
smelling  liquid,  such  as  tobacco  water,  and 


this  might  possibly  have  some  effect  in  driv¬ 
ing  away  the  insect.  The  most  certain 
remedy  is  to  watch  them  some  day  when  you 
have  leisure  in  order  to  find  where  they  have 
got  their  nests.  They  usually  build  in  the 
grass  of  lawns,  making  a  hole  down  into  the 
earth  rather  smaller  than  the  little  finger, 
and  there  make  their  nests  with  Rose  leaves. 
Having  found  a  nest,  dig  it  up  and  destroy 
all  the  bees  in  it.  They  are  somewhat  of 
the  same  colour  as  a  hive  bee,  but  rather 
lighter  brown,  and  have  a  shorter  and  thicker 
body.  They  also  build  in  walks  or  any¬ 
where  where  the  soil  is  not  too  soft.  If  it 
is  inconvenient  to  dig  out  their  nests  you 
could  pour  some  paraffin  into  the  hole.  In 
case  they  were  building  in  an  old  wall  where 
there  happens  to  be  a  bit  of  earth  you  could 
have  the  holes  cemented. 

3012.  Roses  for  Exhibition. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
give  the  names  of  the  choicest  exhibition 
Roses,  including  H.Ps.,  H.Ts.,  and  Ts.,  old 
and  new  varieties.  (Amateur,  Northampton¬ 
shire!) 

The  larger  portion  of  the  best  Roses  for 
exhibition  are  by  no  means  new.  We  have, 
therefore,  selected  a  dozen  each  belonging  to 
the  different  sections  which  you  mention. 
The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Captain  Hayward,  Gustave  Piga- 
neau,  Horace  Vernet,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Hugh  Dickson,  Her 
Majesty,  and  Helen  Keller.  The  best  H.Ts. 
for  exhibition  are  La  France,  Dean  Hole, 
Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Killarney,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  J. 
B.  Clark,  Chas.  J.  Grahame,  Florence 
Pemberton,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Alice 
Lindsell.  The  Tea  Roses  we  should  select 
are  White  Maman  Cochet,  Maman  Cochet, 
The  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Mrs.  Edward  Maw- 
ley,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mme.  Cusin,  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mme.  Jules  Graveraux, 
Medea,  Muriel  Grahame,  and  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Notting.  The  above  are  nearly  always 
in  winning  stands  of  any  large  number  of 
Roses.  *  We  have  not  given  them  in  the  order 
of  merit,  as  that  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3013.  Golden  Elder  and  Euonymus 
Going  Green. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is- the  matter  with 
my  golden  Elder  ?  Last  }-ear  it  grew  well, 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  leaves  were  green, 
and  this  year  they  are  worse.  Some  golden 
variegated  Euonymus  is  no  better.  Several 
large  bushes  have  only  a  few  variegated 
shoots  on  them.  Do  they  require  any  manure 
or  any  special  treatment  to  make  them  keep 
their  colour?  (E.  F.  Drew,  Middlesex.) 

We  should  not  say  that  manure  would  help 
them  in  any  way.  In  our  opinion,  also,  the 
golden  Elder  will  keep  its  colour  better  if 
planted  in  rather  poor  soil  than  in  that  of 
a  rich  nature.  Full  exposure  to  sunshine 
is  also  highly  important.  Very  frequently 
the  golden  Elder  is  planted  in  a  shady  posi¬ 
tion  or  under  or  too  near  trees  which  brings 
about  the  same  condition — a  loss  of  colour. 
If  your  bushes  are  growing  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  the  best  plan  would  be  to  move  them 
into  a  sunny  position,  but  rather  poor  soil, 
in  autumn  or  after  the  leaves  fall.  The 
Euonymus  is  liable  to  become  green  after 
a  certain  number  of  years,  but  the  mistake 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  green  parts  are  not 
cut  off  soon  enough.  Shoots  with  green 
leaves  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  those 
with  yellow  leaves,  and  the  more  variegated 
they  are  the  slower  they  grow.  You  should 
get  young  plants,  therefore,  and  whenever 
a  green  shoot  appears  upon  them  have  this 
cut  off,  so  as  to  give  the  variegated  portion 


every  opportunity.  You  could,  of  course, 
take  off  the  variegated  portions  and  insert 
them  as  cuttings  at  the  present  time  in  a 
cold  frame,  keeping  them  rather  close  till 
they  form  roots.  Unless  you  have  the  con¬ 
venience  for  keeping  them  close  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  wait  until  the  middle  of 
September  before  taking  cuttings. 

3014.  Pruning  a  Buddleia. 

There  is  a  large  bush  in  our  front  garden 
with  globular  balls  of  an  orange  colour,  and 
here  known  as  Buddleia.  It  has  got  rather 
loose  and  straggling.  Should  it  be  pruned, 
and  what  is  the  best  time  to  do  it?  (M.  K. 
Clark,  Wilts.) 

The  best  time  for  pruning  Buddleia 
globosa,  which  we  presume  yours  to  be,  is 
when  the  flowers  are  past  their  best.  Cut 
back  the  straggling  shoots  to  young  shoots 
which  are  now  making  growth,  and  in  all 
probability  these  shoots  will  flower  next  year 
as  a  result  of  cutting  off  the  branch  above 
them  and  thus  giving  them  full  advantage 
of  light  and  air.  You  need  not  cut  the 
bushes  too  hard  back  unless  they  are  getting 
inconveniently  large,  but  the  straggling 
shoots  may  be  shortened. 


VEGETABLES. 

3015.  Potatos  for  Exhibition. 

Can  you  please  inform  me  in  the  “  En¬ 
quire  Within  ”  column  of  The  Gardening 
World  in  what  back  numbers  of  that  jour¬ 
nal  articles  or  any  hints  on  the  cultivation 
of  Potatos  for  exhibition  have  appeared  ? 
(T.  O.  Hughes,  Cardiganshire.) 

You  will  find  an  article  on  Potatos  for 
exhibition  in  the  number  of  the  “  G.W.” 
for  July  14th,  1906,  p.  526.  Some  illustra¬ 
tions  accompany  this  article.  In  the  num¬ 
ber  for  April  13th,  1907,  p.  259,  you  will 
find  another  article  on  Potatos  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  the  number  for  February  10th, 
1906,  p.  104,  you  will  find  some  cultural 
notes  relating  to  the  Potato,  though  not  ex¬ 
pressly  for  exhibition.  In  earlier  numbers 
numerous  articles  have  appeared  dealing 
with  Potatos  in  connection  with  exhibitions, 
so  that  if  you  happen  to  have  numbers  for 
1903,  1904  and  1905  you  will  get  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  information  relating  to 
Potatos. 

3016.  Cucumbers  in  a  Greenhouse. 

I  am  Jrying  to  grow  Cucumbers  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  I  have  some  coming  like 
this.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with 
them?  (J.  P.,  Lancs.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  was  squashed  quite 
flat  in  coming  through  the  post,  but  other¬ 
wise  we  did  not  see  anything  particular  the 
matter  with  it.  It  was  a  female  flower  with 
the  fruit  or  Cucumber  beneath  it,  and  as  far 
as  we  could  see  it  was  quite  healthy.  Such 
flowers  should  simply  be  left  alone,  and  they 
will  presently  grow  into  the  Cucumber. 
Keep  the  foliage  syringed  twice  a  day  and 
shade  with  tiffany  during  hot  weather  like 
the  present.  The  shading  will  have  the 
effect  of  giving  the  Cucumbers  a  darker 
colour,  and  it  will  also  prevent  the  leaves 
from  being  made  pale,  and  also  save  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  thereby  render¬ 
ing  the  attack  of  red  spider  less  likely.  A 
greenhouse  is  not  the  best  place  in  which  to 
grow  Cucumbers,  because  the  treatment  you 
give  them  will  have  to  be  a  sort  of  com¬ 
promise.  If  Cucumbers  alone  were  in  it, 
you  could  then  shut  the  house  early  in  the 
afternoon,  whereas  if  you  have  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  Fuchsias  and  similar  things  in  the 
greenhouse  you  must  not  close  it  too  earl}-, 
otherwise  you  will  get  them  drawn  and 
sooiled.  You  should,  therefore,  svringe  the 
Cucumbers  twice  if  not  three  times  a  day  in 
weather  like  the  present,  and  shade  that  part 
of  the  greenhouse  at  least  where  they  are 
growing. 
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FRUIT. 

3017.  Strawberries  on  Heavy  Land. 

My  soil  is  rather  heavy,  and  I  would  like 
to  grow  some  Strawberries  on  it  if  possible. 
It  was  recently  a  grass  field,  and  last  year 
I  grew  Potatos  and  Peas,  but  the  former  were 
badly  diseased  and  the  Peas  were  very  thin, 
as  if  something  had  eaten  them.  I  should  be 
glad  of  your  advice  on  these  matters.  (A. 
Wood,  Northamptonshire.) 

Last  season  was  unfavourable  to  Potatos 
owing  to  so  much  wet,  and  want  of  sun. 
Good  cultivation  will  do  much  to  improve 
the  land.  Trench  and  manure  it  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  giving  it  a  good  dressing  of  gas  lime, 
but  do  not  plant  anything  on  it  so  treated 
for  six  to  eight  weeks.  Land  that  has  re¬ 
cently  been  in  grass  is  usually  very  badly 
infested  with  wireworm.  These  creatures 
are  the  larvae  of  beetles,  which  live  for  three 
to  five  years  in  the  soil  before  reaching  the 
perfect  state,  and  all  that  time  they  are  eat¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  plants.  Of  course,  while 
the  land  was  under  grass  these  creatures  had 
plenty  of  food,  and  no  one  noticed  the 
damage.  When  the  grass  is  destroyed  the 
grubs  are  still  there  and  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  live  upon.  They,  therefore,  seize 
upon  the  roots  of  anything  which  may  be 
planted  in  the  land,  and  this  may  go  on  for 
a  number  of  years  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  insects  live  so  long  in  the  larva  gtate. 
After  you  have  once  cleared  the  land  of 
them  by  deep  cultivation  and  free  tillage  in 
order  to  keep  down  weeds  the  wireworms 
will  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  prac¬ 
tically  little  harm  will  be  done  by  them.  In 
the  meantime,  when  about  to  plant  or  sow 
anything,  give  a  good  dressing  of  “  Kilo- 
grub  ”  or  “  Alphol  ”  to  destroy  the  wire- 
worm.  In  the  case  of  Strawberries  you 
should  plant  some  time  in  August  or  early 
in  September,  and  in  that  case  the  land  must 
be  trenched  and  manured  about  a  fortnight 
previous  to  planting.  In  that  case  you 
could  use  the  insecticides  we  have  mentioned. 
Varieties  of  Strawberries  which  are  likely  to 
succeed  in  heavy  land  are  Viscomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Royal 
Sovereign. 

3018.  Fig's  Rusted. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  two  Figs  of  the 
first  crop  which  have  failed  to  ripen  pro¬ 
perly,  and  two  of  the  second  crop  affected 
with  rust.  Can  you  please  give  cause  and 
a  remedy  through  your  paper  and  oblige? 
(Wm.  Yelland,  Staffs.) 

We  have  subjected  the  rusted  Figs  to 
microscopical  examination,  but  do  not  find 
any  fungus  present.  We  should  have  liked 
if  you  had  sent  some  leaves,  as  well  as 
fruits,  to  see  whether  we  could  detect  the 
presence  of  any  enemy.  The  fruits  of  the 
second  crop  appear  merely  to  be  damaged 
on  the  surface,  as  if  they  had  been  exposed 
to  bright  sunshine  after  a  period  of  dull 
weather.  This  condition  might  have  been 
brought  about  by  an  over  moist  atmosphere 
continued  over  too  long  a  time,  and  you 
might  have  been  encouraged  to  do  this  owing 
to  the  cold  and  sunless  weather  which  pre¬ 
vailed  some  time  ago.  Another  possible 
cause  we  would  suggest  is  that  they  had 
been  suddenly  subjected  to  too  low  a  tem¬ 
perature,  thereby  checking  their  growth. 
Some  little  time  ago  the  nights  were  so  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  that  the  temperature  was  very 
low.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  first 
crop  failed  to  attain  proper  size  owing  to 
the  sunless  condition  of  the  weather  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  low  night  temperature,  and  that  the 
second  crop  has  actually  been  damaged  by 
the . sudden  advent  of  heat  and  a  different 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Outside  the 
atmosphere  is  now  extremely  arid,  and  this 
has  a  great  effect  upon  the  artificial  condi¬ 
tions  maintained  inside.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  think  it  must  he  due  to  one  or 
other  of  these  causes,  and  that  the  ailment  is 
due  to  to  some  physiological  cause  rather 


than  a  fungoid  enemy.  Have  you  inspected 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  for  the  possible 
presence  of  red  spider  ?  The  fruits  that 
reached  us,  of  course,  contained  no  red 
spider,  but  if  you  had  sent  us  leaves  it 
would  have  shown  whether  the  Figs  have 
suffered  in  any  way  from  this  particular 
enemyc 

3019.  Peach  Leaves  with  Holes. 

Many  thanks  for  past  favours,  and  now  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  Peach  leaves,  some  of  which  I  enclose. 
Something  seems  to  have  been  eating  holes 
in  them.  (T.  Anderson,  Devon.) 

Your  Peach  trees  have  been  attacked  by 
the  shot  hole  fungus  (Cercospora  circum- 
cisa).  The  fungus  has  now  done  its  work 
for  the  season,  as  it  usually  commences  on 
the  leaves  while  they  are  fairly  young. 
You  should,  therefore,  collect  all  fallen 
leaves  and  also  remove  the  worst  of  those 
still  remaining  if  they  contain  brown 
patches  in  them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  scat¬ 
tering  of  the  spores,  in  the  house.  In  the 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  fall,  you  should 
also  burn  them  or  remove  them  some  distance 
from  the  garden.  You  can  spray  the  trees 
with  a  weak  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
for  the  making  of  which  we  gave  a  recipe 
recently  under  question  No.  2990.  Next 
spring  when  the  trees  are  rapidly  making 
leaf  you  should  spray  at  intervals  of  ten 
days  with  a  weak  solution  of  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture — that  is,  you  should  use  more  water  in 
it  than  usual,  so  as  to  prevent  the  insecti¬ 
cide  from  injuring  the  young  leaves.  After 
the  end  of  June  we  should  think  you  would 
not  be  troubled  with  this  enemy. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3020.  Celery  with  Grey  Patches. 

During  the  past  week  the  leaves  of  my 
Celery  have  got  grey  patches  on  them. 
Please  let  me  know  what  causes  this,  and  if 
there  is  any  remedy.  (T.  Anderson,  Devon.) 

No  doubt  your  Celery  is  suffering  from 
the  Celery  fly,  which  is  a  very  common 
enemy.  As  it  produces  more  than  one  brood 
in  the  season  you  should  take  particular 
trouble  to  destroy  the  first  one,  if  possible, 
and  thus  save  injury  to  your  Celery  in  au¬ 
tumn.  The  Celery  leaf  miner  is  Tephritis 
Onopordinis.  Pick  off  and  burn  the  leaves 
that  are  very  badly  blistered,  but  in  cases 
where  only  a  small  amount  of  damage  has 
been  done  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  you 
pick  off  the  damaged  portion.  In  other  cases 
where  the  blister  is  of  small  size  you  might 
search  for  the  grub  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaf  and  pinch  the  leaf  just  there  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  in  order  to  crush  the 
grub.  It  is  a  somewhat  tedious  operation 
but  very  effective,  and  by  burning  merely 
the  worst  of  the  leaves  and  pinching  the 
grub  in  the  rest  you  will  not  give  the  Celery 
so  much  of  a  check  as  it  would  to  cut  off 
all  the  affected  leaves.  After  this  operation 
you  could  dust  the  plants  with  soot  in  the 
early  morning  while  the  leaves  are  still 
moist  with  dew,  and  that  will  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mother  flies  from  laying  eggs  upon 
them. 

3021.  Apricot  Leaves  Sickly. 

I  have  an  Apricot  tree  on  the  wall  which 
up  till  lately  looked  healthy  and  set  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  Now  the  leaves  look  quite 
sickly.  You  will  find  some  of  the  leaves  in 
the  box.  Please  let  me  know  what  is  the 
matter  and  the  remedy.  (J.  W.  Read, 
N  orthumberland. ) 

The  leaves  of  your  Apricot  tree  have  be¬ 
come  infested  with  red  spider  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  wall,  the  situation,  or  the 
soil,  probably  all  these  conditions  combined. 
The  remedy  is  water,  and  plenty  of  it.  If 
you  have  a  garden  engine  make  this  play 
upon  the  tree,  washing  it  well  all  over.  The 
leaves  will  get  thoroughly  washed  by  this 
operation  on  both  surfaces,  and  that  will 


DRIVE  DULL  CARE 
AWAY. 

Life  Without  Good  Health  is 
Scarcely  Worth  Living,  But— 

a  sixpenny  packet  of  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi- 
Cocoa  is  the  “  Open  Sesame  ”  to  all 
the  joys  of  life.  Without  good  health, 
life  is  deprived  of  most  of  the  joys 
which  should  accompany  it,  and  to 
many  is  scarcely  worth  living. 

All  who  take  Vi-Cocoa  regularly  de¬ 
rive  a  full  meed  of  pleasure  from  even 
the  most  strenuous  existence.  For  t his 
ideal  food-beverage  strengthens  the 
system  against  every  kind  of  fatigue, 
it  puts  fresh  life  into  the  weary,  and  by 
its  exhilarating  influence  drives  dull 
care  away. 

’  Vi-Cocoa,  which  is  in  no  sense  a 
medicine,  .will,  when  taken  habitually, 
assist  digestion  in  Nature’s  own  way, 
and  at  the  same  time  nourish  the  body 
and  fortify  it  against  disease.  No  drug 
ever  yet  accomplished  this. 

The  dyspeptic  never  tastes  to  the 
full  the  joys  of  life 
Vi- Cocoa  is  the  sworn 
foe  of  dyspepsia,  for  i 
can  be  assimilated  by 
the  most  delicate 
stomach.  A  sixpenny 
packet  brings  health  and  happiness  in 
its  train,  and  no  household  should  be 
without  one. 

help  to  destroy  the  red  spider.  Next  night 
repeat  the  operation,  and  then  examine  the 
trees,  and  if  red  spider  is  still  present  re¬ 
peat  the  operation.  If  you  have  neither  a 
garden  engine  nor  hose,  you  could  employ 
the  syringe  as  forcibly  as  possible,  and  this 
might  be  done  on  several  evenings  in  suc¬ 
cession.  See  that  the  water  does  .not  run 
away  from  the  roots  of  the  tree.  What  you 
apply  will  thus  be  of  double  service  bv 
cleaning  the  foliage  and  also  supplying  the 
roots  with  moisture.  Usually  the  trees  that 
get  badly  infested  with  red  spider  are  dry 
at  the  roots.  The  surface  soil  should  be 
loosened  up,  and  if  necessary  a  ridge  of  soil 
should  be  raised  to  prevent  the  water  from 
running  off  the  border. 

30  2  2.  Ants  in  Strawberry  Bed. 

Could  you  kindly  tell  me  in  the  next  issue 
of  your  valuable  paper  if  there  is  any 
remedy  to  eradicate  this  horrible  pest,  as 
they  have  destroyed  many  of  our  best  ber¬ 
ries.  (Anxious  Reader.) 

Several  remedies  have  been  applied  for  the 
destruction  of  ants,  but  as  they  are  more  or 
less  poisonous  we  should  not  advocate  their 
use  in  a  Strawberry  bed.  You  could,  how¬ 
ever,  employ  such  insecticides  as  “  Kilo- 
grub  ”  and  “  Alphol  ”  by  scattering  it  all 
over  the  ground  infested  with  the  ants,  but 
particularly  in  the  nieghbourhood  of  their 
nest.  Paraffin  is  also  very  disagreeable  to 
them,  but  it  requires  careful  handling  at 
(Continued  on  third  column,  page  466.) 
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Garden  Tools. 


BY  AN  EXPERT. 

Horticultural  Cutlery. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  tools  used  in 
the  garden,  there  are  many  little  instru¬ 
ments  which  are  found  very  valuable  to 
Horticulturists,  and  especially  growers  of 
plants  for  show  purposes.  Some  of  them 
are  delicate  and  curiously  formed,  made 
just  to  suit  the  plant  for  which  they  are 
required.  For  instance,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Chrysanthemums  for  show,  .special 
tools  are  used,  such  as  tweezers  and  little 
steel  tools  for  the  proper  curling  and 
shaping  of  the  petals.  The  makers  of 
scissors  seem  to  know  how  essential  it  is 
to  have  just  the  right  size  and  shape,  for 
they  have  provided  many  different  kinds, 
varying  from  the  large  scissors  for  hedge 
trimming  and  the  clipping  of  grass,  to  the 
small  scissors  used  for  cutting  small 
flowers  and  making-up  button-holes. 
Grape  scissors,  with  long  handles  and 
short,  narrow,  pointed  blades,  are  used 
by  gardeners  for  trimming  the  bunches. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  ornamental 
scissors  for  the  table.  Florists  making  up 
bouquets  use  a  small,  light  pair  of 
scissors  for  separating  the  thin  stems,  as 
well  as  larger  ones  for  cutting  stout  stems. 
The  edges  of  these  scissors  need  not  be 
very  sharp,  but  they  must  be  well  tem¬ 
pered  and  of  good  quality. 

Then  again,  there  are  flower-cutting 
scissors  and  flower-gathering  scissors, 
which  will  cut  and  hold  the  most  delicate 
flower,  gathering  it  without  injury. 
There  are  many  accessories  used  by  fruit 
growers,  as  well  as  the  numerous  pruning 
shears  which  have  already  been  referred 
to  in  a  previous  article.  Budding  knives 
are  made  of  the  best  Sheffield  steel,  and 
their  blades  are  of  peculiar  shape.  The 
professional  gardener  knows  the  value  of 
a  good  budding  knife,  and  selects  it  with 
care. 

Pruning  knives  are  made  in  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  size  and  shape.  Some  are  small 
and  handy  for  carrying  in  the  pocket,  but 
the  gardener  needs  a  pruner  with  buck- 
horn  handle  of  sufficient  strength  to  cut 
large  branches;  such  knives  are  almost 
the  most  useful  tool  in  the  garden. 
Then  there  are  knives  for  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  all  very  useful;  but  for  cutting 
.Asparagus,  the  blades  must  be  saw-like. 
Be  sure  and  keep  horticultural  tools 
clean,  free  from  rust,  and  sharp,  for  a 
clean  cut  is  essential  in  every  horticul¬ 
tural  operation.  In  budding,  pruning 
everything  in  fact,  this  is  desirable,  as 
onlv  knives  of  good  quality  will  carry  a 
keen  edge  ;  it  is  well  to  pay  a  little  more 
and  buy  a  tool  that  will  last  and  give 
satisfaction.  In  no  branch  of  the  tool 
trade  is  quality  more  essential  than  in 
horticultural  work. 

A  New  Garden  Stake. 

A  garden  stake  for  training  wood  bor¬ 
dering  has  been  brought  out  recently.  It 
is  a  light  and  handy  contrivance,  the  use 
of  wThich  saves  much  time  and  labour,  and 
gives  a  very  neat  appearance  in  the  gar¬ 
den. 
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English  Muscat  Grapes  are  being  ex¬ 
ported  to  America. 
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The  Dutch  Government  intend  to 
establish  a  school  for  gardening  in  the 
bulb  district,  and  with  this  view  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Bulb-Growers  has  been  ap¬ 
proached  to  ascertain  what  locality  is 
best  suited  for  the  purpose. 

A  New  Sprinkler. 

Under  the  name  of  Jones’  Patent  ,f  Dew- 
Drop  ”  Sprinkler,  a  handy  contrivance  is 
being  put  into  commerce  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Attwood,  Stourbridge.  This  will 
readily  recall  quite  a  variety  of  grass 
sprinklers,  but  it  is  quite  different  from 
those  already  in  use.  It  is  capable  of 
being  adjusted  so  as  to  throw  sprays  of 
two  quite  different  forms  according  to  the 
object  in  view.  A  very  small  stand  acts 
like  a  fountain,  and  to  this  a  piece  of 
hose  is  attached  to  bring  the  supply  of 
water.  For  lawn  or  garden  watering,  a 
fountain  effect  with  water  rising  to  a 
height  of  12  ft.  and  falling  all  round  is 
produced  by  the  removal  of  a  nut  which 
is  screwed  into  the  jet.  In  this  form  the 
water  falls  around  in  large  drops.  If, 
for  any  reason,  that  should  be  unsuitable, 
it  can  be  altered  by  screwing  down  tightly 
an  adjustable  nut.  The  water  then 
spreads  to  a  great  radius  in  a  lateral 
direction  like  a  very  low  fountain,  water¬ 
ing  not  merely  in  a  circle,  but  all  over 
the  area  covered  by  the  spray.  In  this 
latter  case  the  spray  is  made  very  fine, 
almost  resembling  mist.  The  same 
amount  of  water  would  fall,  but  being  so 
fine,  it  does  not  batter  down  the  soil  when 
watering  the  garden.  The  sprinkler  may 
also  be  varied  into  a  strong  spray  for 
syringing  plants  by  reversing  the  adjust¬ 
able  nut.  By  removing  the  nut,  a  power¬ 
ful  jet  is  made.  These  appliances  are  of 
brass,  and  do  not,  therefore,  rust.  No 
part  of  the  apparatus  revolves,  so  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
“Dew-Drop”  Sprinkler  may  also  be 
utilised  for  ornamental  effect  in  the  form 
of  fountains, 1  either  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion. 


(Continued  from  page  464.) 

this  season  of  the  year  to  avoid  spoiling  the 
fruits.  Another  somewhat  ingenious  device 
is  to  find  the  nests  of  the  ants,  stop  up  the 
hole,  and  then  thoroughly  water  the  ground 
all  round  and  over  the  nests,  so  that  the 
water  will  soak  into  the  latter.  Then  get  a 
flower  pot,  put  some  moss  loosely  in  it  and 
stand  these  on  the  ground  over  the  nests  in 
an  inverted  position.  The  moss  should,  of 
course,  be  dry,  and  the  ants  will  find  their 
way  out  and  soon  discover  the  dry  shelter 
thus  put  within  their  reach,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  collect  their  eggs  or  young  from  the 
wet  nests  and  put  them  into  the  flower  pots. 
You  can  then  carry  away  the  flower  pots  and 
thus  get  rid  of  the  ants.  Still  another 
method  would  be  to  get  jars  or  other  vessels 
in  which  you  can  place  a  small  quantity  of 
some  sweet  liquid  in  the  bottom  so  as  to  at¬ 
tract  the  ants.  If  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground  the  ants  will  find 
their  way  into  it  in  large  numbers  and  thus 
be  unable  to  get  out  of  the  liquid.  You  have 
thus  several  remedies  at  command. 

3023.  The  Onion  Maggot. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  my 
question  in  your  valuable  ‘‘  Enquire  With¬ 
in  ”.?  Why  does  the  young  maggot  attack 
the  Onion  more  in  the  seed  bed  than  when 
they  have  been  transplanted  ?  Also,  will  you 
kindly  name-  this  herbaceous  plant,  both  the 
blue  and  the  white?  I  think  this  plant  goes 
under  the  nickname  of  Vetch.  (E.  J. 
Adams,  Surrey.) 

Look  under  Names  of  Plants  for  the  name 
of  specimen  sent.  With  regard  to  Onions 
those  sown  in  spring  are  the  most  likely  to 
be  attacked,  because  the  flies  reach  the 
winged  state  about  that  time  after  having 
lain  in  the  ground  all  the  winter  in  the  form 
of  a  chrysalis.  Onions  sown  in  autumn  ger¬ 
minate  at  a  time  when  there  are  no  flies 
about  to  lay  eggs,  and  by  spring  the  seed¬ 
lings  have  attained  such  a  size  that  an  attack 
does  not  damage  them  so  much  as  in  the  case 
of  quite  young  Onions.  If  you  refer  to 
Onions  that  have  been  transplanted  from 
the  spring  sowing  the  explanation  would  be 
the  fresh  ground  in  which  you  put  the  seed¬ 
lings.  The  flies  probably  finished  laying 
eggs  by  the  time  you  transplanted  the  Onions, 
but  in  any  case  ground  that  has  once  been 
infested  is  likely  to  be  infested  again,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  following  year.  Fresh  ground 
thus' escapes  the  pest  for  a  while.  Another 
reason,  and  probably  the  most  likely  one, 
is  that  in  transplanting  you  bury  the  seed¬ 
lings  much  more  deeply  than  they  were  in 
the  seed  bed,  and  thus  the  bulks  escape  hav¬ 
ing  eggs  laid  upon  them  for  a  time,  and  the 
young  plants,  so  to  speak,  have  some  weeks’ 
grace  before  they  are  subjected  to  a  fresh 
attack.  When  seedlings  are  transplanted  it 
may  also  be  that  the  mother  fly  cannot  get  tc 
the  particular  place  she  desires  for  laying 
eggs.  In  order  to  escape  the  trouble  as  far 
as  possible  it  would  be  well  to  use  some 
stimulant  to  make  the  Onions  grow  rapidly 
in  their  early  stages,  because  it  is  chiefly  at 
that  time  that  they  suffer  so  much  by  being 
attacked  while  they  have  little  reserve  mat¬ 
ter.  The  fertiliser  we  should  advise  you  to 
use  is  guano  in  water,  dry  blood  manure  in 
water,  or  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  ^  oz. 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  All  of  these  might  be 
used  alternately  when  watering  the  beds. 
The  earlier  this  is  done  in  the  season  so 
much  the  better. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(F.  Cowley  and  Co.)  Campanula  persicifolia 
alba  coronata.  .(See  under  “  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,”  “  Enquire  Within,”  for  other  infor¬ 
mation.) 

(E.  J.  Adams).  The  plant  you  sent  was 
Goat’s  Rue,  and  not  correctly  named  Vetch. 
The  blue  form  is  Galega  officinalis,  and  the 
white  one  G.  officinalis  alba. 


The  Gardening  World,  July  18,  1908. 


An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Gather  the  rosebuds  while  ye  may,  Old 
Time  is  still  a-llying,  And  this  same  flower 
that  smiles  to-day.  To-morrow  will  be  dying.” 

— H  errick. 
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Summer  Rain. 

To-day  it  seemed  the  summer  rain 
Was  comforting  the  world’s  old  pain  ; 

So  soft  it  fell  between  the  trees, 

So  gently  did  it  cease. 

It  touched  the  dusty  way  with  green, 

It  cheered  me  who  had  lonely  been ; 

So  fair  the  world,  I  could  not  be 
Uncomforted  of  thee. 

Christian  Gauss,  in  the  July  “Scribner.” 

- - 

The  Rose  had  been  wash’d,  just  washed 
with  a  shower, 

And  it  seemed  to  a  fanciful  view 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with 
regret 

On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew. 
- - 

Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  were  awarded  the  highest 
honour,  namely,  a  Silver  Cup,  for  their 
exhibit  of  Melons,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers, 
Peas,  Dwarf  Beans,  Gloxinias,  Sweet 
Peas,  Celosias,  etc.,  occupying  400  super¬ 
ficial  feet  at  the  above,  at  the  horticul¬ 
tural  show  in  connection  with  the  above 
event. 


CLII. 

I  always  think  that  at  this  time  of  the 
year  it  is  the  plants  that  do  not  bloom 
until  the  end  of  the  summer  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  autumn  that  should  receive 
especial  attention  in  the  way  of  keeping 
them  well  watered.  Lack  of  nourishment 
now  must  tell  later  on,  and  if  they  are 
crowded  by  earlier  flowering  plants,  it 
will  be  well  to  cut  away  these,  as  it  be¬ 
comes  possible  to  admit  plenty  of  air.  It 
may  still  be  necessary  to  thin  out  annual 
plants  that  have  been  sown  where  they 
are  to  flower,  and,  lastly,  among  the 
small  detail  matters,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  if  the  beautiful  Pyrethrum 
roseum  be  cut  down  as  the  flowers  fade,  a 
second  flowering  will  often  be  induced  for 
a  somewhat  later  period.  When  the 
plants  are  cut  down,  a  thorough  watering 
should  be  given,  and,  if  possible,  a  top 
dressing  either  of  leaf  mould  or  well- 
rotted  manure  spread  round  about  them. 
We  want  to  encourage  them  with  condi¬ 
tions  as  near  as  possible  to  those  they  en¬ 
joyed  while  coming  to  their  first  flowering 
in  the  growing  days  of  the  spring.  Del¬ 
phiniums  also  may  be  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  fashion,  and  a  like  result,  i.e.,  a 
second  flowering  should  reward  us.  I 
have  heard  it  objected  that  this  second 
flowering  would  have  the  tendency  unduly 
to  weaken  the  plants.  Personally,  how¬ 
ever,  I  can  scarcely  agree  with  this,  for 
the  second  flower  heads  are  produced  with 
the  strength  that  otherwise  would  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  ripening  the  seeds  were  they 
retained. 

Foxgloves. 

Every  month  in  our  gardens  should,  I 
think,  have  one  flower  in  stronger  evi¬ 
dence  than  all  beside,  so  that  it  becomes, 
as  it  were,  the  flower  of  the  month.  And 
June’s  own  flower,  assuredly,  is  the  box- 
glove.  I  have  just  seen  a  very  beautiful 
garden  with  a  wide  stretch  of  it,  forming 
a  beautiful  wild  garden.  It  has  many 
colour  schemes ;  in  the  spring  time,  yel¬ 
low'  with  Aconites,  yellow  again  with 
Primroses,  while  when  the  Anemones  car¬ 
pet  the  'ground,  then  blue  with  the  wild 
blue  Hyacinths.  June  comes,  and  June 
brings  the  taller,  statelier  growth  of  the 
purple  Foxgloves.  They  fringe  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  carriage  drive  with  a 
wealth  of  wonderful  purple,  and  these 
wild  flowers — flowers  that  the  humblest 
can  grow — make  a  bit  of  English  beauty 
that  not  the  most  expensive  exotics  could 
have  given  for  the  particular  purpose. 
That’s  the  secret  of  achieving  a  beautiful 
garden — growing  the  particular  flower  or 
flowers  appropriate  to  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion.  If  we  want  plants  for  next  year  s 
flowering,  no  delay  must  there  be  now  in 
sowing  the  seed.  ’  -  There  are  not  many 
flowers  that  will  blossom  in  the  middle 
and  past  the  end  of  June  in  the  shady 
places.  But  the  Foxgloves  are  among  the 
number,  and  splendid  use  may  be  made  of  . 
them  in  these  positions,  that  is  to  say, 
grown  in  such  plenty  that  they  give  us  a 
sense  of  generous  lavish  nature  in  the 
wealth  of  their  purple  masses. 


Choisya  ternata. 

Choisya  ternata  is  one  of  our  most  de¬ 
corative  flowering  shrubs.  For  years  it 
was  written  of  as  a  subject  not  altogether 
hardy,  but  gradually  it  is  being  discovered 
that  it  is  considerably  hardier  than  at 
first  was  believed,  and  now  it  is  becoming 
a  general  favourite  for  our  English  gar¬ 
dens.  The  glossy  foliage  is  one  of  its 
real  charms,  and  during  May  it  is  a  mass 
of  white  blossom.  I  may  add  that  it  may 
easily  be  struck  from  cuttings.  I  often 
wonder  why  the  amateur  seems  so  shy  of 
rearing  shrubs  and  plants  generally  of 
many  hardy  varieties  from  cuttings,  and 
by  layering.  These  garden  operations 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  so  simple 
that  except  with  a  few  subjects  that  may 
be  difficult  to  strike,  no  one  need  fear 
failure. 

Budding:  Roses. 

The  time  has  again  come  round  for  the 
budding  of  our  Roses,  and  where  no 
stocks  are  at  hand,  I  have  come  across 
enthusiastic  rosarians  who  have  sallied 
forth  with  their  buds  and  inset  them  on 
briars  in  the  hedges,  afterwards  removing 
them  to  garden  quarters.  Of  course  I  am 
not  recommending  this  method,  but  only 
telling  what  has  been  done  and  how  diffi¬ 
culties  are  surmounted  by  the  keen,  zeal¬ 
ous  gardener.  Showery  weather  is  prefer¬ 
able  when  possible  to  undertake  budding, 
and  success  cannot  be  expected  unless  the 
knife  used  be  really  sharp  and  keen 
edged.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select 
the  bud  at  the  right  stage  of  development. 
In  these  days  of  endless  novelties  in  the 
Rose,  and  floral  world  generally,  it  is 
not  always  advisable  to  forsake  old 
favourites  for  new  varieties.  The  other 
day  I  heard  the  praises  sung  of  that  good 
old  Rose  Magna  Charta  by  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  Rose  lover.  It  was  spoken  of  as  an  un¬ 
usually  strong,  mildew-resisting  variety, 
and  one  that  was  an  excellent  doer  in  con¬ 
fined  spaces — qualities  that  should  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  owners  of  town  gardens. 
Much  newer,  but  a  Rose  well  worth 
noting  for  massing,  is  Richmond;  its  in¬ 
tense  colouring  makes  it  wonderfully  de¬ 
corative.  F.  Norfolk. 

- - 

How  to  Trap  a  Mole. 

These  busy,  destructive  little  under¬ 
ground  workers  are  most  tiresome  to  the 
ardent,  enthusiastic  gardener.  Useful  as 
they  are  for  eating  worms,  grubs,  etc., 
they  are  quite  out  of  place  in  the  culti¬ 
vated  ground.  Mole  traps  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  either  seedsmen  or  ironmon¬ 
gers.  A  pair  of  gloves  should  always  be 
used  in  handling  the  trap,  as  the  mole 
quickly  detects  the  scent  of  the  hand. 
The  tongue  of  the  trap  should  be  well 
rubbed  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  as  this  at¬ 
tracts  them.  Dig  with  a  spade  into  the 
fair  run  and  insert  the  trap  so  that  it  is 
level  with  the  working  of  the  run.  Cover 
up  with  the  soil,  but  before  doing  so,  a 
little  grass  should  be  lightly  laid  above 
the  tongue  of  the  trap. 

Miss  D.  Sparkes. 
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=  Lilies  = 


For  the  Border. 


Lilies  may  be  termed  the  princes  of 
the  hardy  flower  border  ;  stately  in  habit, 
and  supreme  above  all  other  hardy  plants 
in  the  regal  beauty  of  their  flowers,  they 
are  too  often  left  out  owing  to  the  idea 
that  they  are  difficult  to  manage.  That 
some  of  them  do  require  expert  knowledge 
to  cultivate  them  successfully  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  that  do  well  in  an  ordinary  bor¬ 
der  and  under  ordinary  conditions,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  given  a  good  start. 

This  may  be  done  by  throwing  out  a 
hole  2  feet  square  and  filling  it  up  with 
a  compost  of  three  parts  loam  and  one 
part  leaf  soil,  with  some  broken  charcoal. 
Plant  in  the  autumn,  and  those  which 
have  small  bulbs,  such  as  L.  Martagon, 
may  have  seven  or  eight  bulbs  to  the 
clump  and  should  be  put  five  inches  deep. 
The  larger  bulbs,  such  as  L.  candidum, 
should  be  planted  three  in  a  clump  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  deep. 

Scarlet  Turk’s  Cap. 

Lilium  chalcedonicum,  the  scarlet 
Turk’s  Cap,  is  an  old  favourite,  coming- 
up  regularly  every  year  without  fail.  In 
a  small  front  garden  not  far  from  here 
there  are  over  a  dozen  clumps  of  it,  and 
all  the  attention  given  is  the  annual  fork¬ 
ing  of  the  border.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  the  easiest  of  plants  to  man¬ 
age,  with  the  excejition,  perhaps,  of  L. 
croceum,  which  may  be  reckoned  to  give 
a  good  account  of  itself  under  varying 
conditions.  Anyone  who  has  been  in 
Ulster  on  the  12th  of  July  has  had  the 
“  Orange  Lily”  brought  to  their  notice, 
accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  drum 
beating,  whole  garlands  of  this  and 
Alstroemeria  being  used  in  this  great  Pro¬ 
testant  festival. 

The  Swamp  Lily. 

L.  superbum  does  exceedingly  well  in 
the  border,  and  soon  makes  a  large  clump. 
The  flowers  are  orange  red,  and  covered 
with  dark  brown  spots,  the  flower  stems 
generally  attaining  a  height  of  5  ft.  This 
does  not  push  its  growth  so  early  as  some, 
which  has  this  year  proved  fortunate,  as 
though  they  were  slightly  damaged,  it  will 
not  affect  their  progress.  There  are  now 
over  40  growths,  where  five  years  ago  nine 
was  the  number. 

The  Tiger  Lily. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  com¬ 
mon  Tiger  Lily  (L.  tigrinum).  It  may  be 
seen  in  cottage  gardens  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  in  company  with  the  Madonna  Lily 
(L.  candidum),  the  latter  plant  generally 
presenting  such  a  picture  of  health  as  to 
make  many  professionals  green  with 
envy.  They  have  often  themselves  to 
blame,  however,  for  not  succeeding  with 
it ;  they  want  to  divide  this,  fill  up  that, 
and  give  another  plant  a  fresh  start,  so 
that  in  the  end  they  have  either  diseased 
plants  or  lose  them  altogether.  Take  the 
cottager’s  tip,  say  I,  and  leave  them  alone, 
and  to  a  great  extent  this  applies  to  all 
Lilies. 

A  Fine  Border  Lily. 

L.  testaoe-um  (syn.  excelsum)  is  without 
doubt  one  of  our  finest  border  Lilies  ;  a 
supposed  hybrid  between  L.  candidum 


and  L.  chalcedonicum,  it  is  as  hardy  as 
the  latter,  with  the  stately  grace  of  the 
former,  for  while  the  disastrous  frosts  of 
the  late  spring  played  havoc  with  such 
plants  as  Hemerocallis,  this  came  through 
the  ordeal  unscathed,  although  the 
growths  were  a  foot.  high.  The  flowers 
are  a  peculiar  shade  of  yellow,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  proof  of  its  vigour  is  that  three 
bulbs  planted  in  1906  have  this  season 
produced  ten  strong  growths. 

Other  equally  good  Lilies  are  L. 
Henryi,  L.  Hansonii,  and  L.  Thunber- 
gianum,  with  L.  Martagon  album.  Do 
not  go  too  near  the  clumps  when  forking, 
and  after  the  plants  are  established,  give 
a  top  dressing  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  when 
the  growths  are  coming  through  the  soil. 

H.  Arnold, 

- - 

A  LIZARD  Orchid  (Orchis  hircinus)  has 
been  found  in  bloom  near  Dover. 

R.H.S. 

The  next  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
on  July  21,  from  1  to  6  o’clock,  admis 
sion  2s.  6d.  At  three  in  the  afternoon 
a  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  W. 
Watkins  on  “Annuals.” 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  mast 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,'  any  artiole  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 

AAA 
T  V  V  “- 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  od  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,*’  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  loft  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  oomp3tition 
aie  too  long,  an  i  we  desire  readers  t)  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
n warded  to  “  C.  Tu  ner  ”  for  the  article/on 
“  Canterbury  Bells,’  page  454. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  L.  S.  Small,”  for  the  article 
on  “  Chou  de  Burghley  or  Cabbage  Broccoli  ”  ; 
and  another  to  “  S.  E.  Gent  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Potting  Plants,”  page  456. 


Aspidistras 

Their  Culture 

and  Propagation. 

Aspidistras  as  foliage  decorative  plants 
stand  second  to  none  tor  a  shaded  Window, 
and  are  excellent  for  table  decoration. 

The  culture  of  these  beautiful  planes  is 
very  simple.  A  good,  porous  soil  and 
perfect  drainage  are  essential  for  success, 
and  they  should  never  be  overpotted,  as 
being  slow  growing  subjects,  they  should 
only  be  repotted  when  really  in  need  of 
it.  A  good  compost  is  turfy  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  sand ;  this^should  be  pressed 
moderately  firm.  The  surface  soil  should 
be  loosened  occasionally  and  a  sprinkling 
of  fine  mortar  rubble  and  silver  sand  put 
on  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  moss; 
also  to  keep  the  soil  pure  and  sweet. 

To  see  the  pretty  shining  leaves  at  their 
best  means  cleanliness,  and  this  is  done 
by  sponging  every  leaf  with  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  water  of  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  room  in  which  the  plant  is 
growing.  Sponging  not  only  improves 
the  texture  of  the  foliage,  but  helps  the 
respiratory  organs  of  the  leaf  and  keeps 
the  whole  plant  in  good  health. 

Many  badly  grown  and  discoloured 
specimens  are  the  result  of  inattention  to 
sponging  and  surface  soil  stirring. 

The  propagation  of  Aspidistras  is  best 
done  in  the  following  way :  As  soon  as  the 
pot  becomes  root-bound,  take  out  the 
whole  ball  of  roots,  wash  all  the  soil  away 
with  some  clear  water,  and  cut  the 
rhizomes  in  twro  with  a  sharp  knife ;  each 
rhizome  has  a  shoot  of  foliage  attached 
to  it,  and  these  should  be  potted  separ¬ 
ately.  Never  pull  the  ball  of  soil  to 
pieces  before  washing,  or  many  of  the 
finer  roots  will  be  destroyed,  and  this 
takes  them  longer  to  become  established 
again. 

When  potting  up  the  divisions,  it  is  wise 
to  have  good  drainage  and  soil,  pressing 
the  latter  moderately  firm  and  keeping 
the  pots  in  a  cool  and  shaded  place  for  a 
few  days. 

A  little  soot  water  given  occasionally 
is  beneficial,  and  lends  gloss  to  the  leaves. 
Watering  should  be  done  with  care,  for  if 
too  much  is  given,  stagnant  soil  and  dis¬ 
coloured  foliage  will  be  the  result. 

Joseph  Floyd. 
- - 

The  Mole’s  Strenuous  Life. 

The  mole,  one  of  the  most  destructive 
of  garden  pests,  has,  writes  a  field- 
naturalist,  to  work  harder,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  for  his  pittance  of  earthworms 
than  any  other  animal  works  for  his  daily 
bread.  He  is  the  prototypal  navvy.  His 
whole  existence  is  spent  in  perpetually 
raising  and  removing  large  piles  of  earth 
by  sheer  force  of  muscle.  In  order  to 
sustain  such  constant  toil,  and  to  replace 
and  repair  the  used-up  tissue,  the  mole 
requires  to  be  always  eating.  His  appe¬ 
tite  is  voracious.  He  works  like  a  horse 
and  eats  like  an  elephant.  Throughout 
his  waking  hours  he  is  engaged  in  push¬ 
ing  aside  earth  and  scurrying  after  worms 
in  all  his  galleries  and  tunnels.  His 
heart  and  lungs  and  muscles  are  work¬ 
ing  at  such  a  rate  that  if  he  goes  without 
food  for  half  a  day  he  starves  and  dies  of 
actual  inanition. 
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H.T.  Rose 


cz 

Marquise  de  Sinety. 

When  disbudded  for  exhibition  ■  pur¬ 
poses,  the  above  is  a  large  Rose  and  fairly 
full.  It  is  of  recent  introduction,  and 
has  not  found  its  way  into  many  gardens 
as  yet,  though  we  think  many  people 
would  be  charmed  with  it  for  garden  de¬ 
coration  on  accountrof  its  unusual  colour. 
.4  large  bloom  which  we  examined  might 
oe  described  as  pale  yellow,  variously 
and  heavily  shaded  with  golden-apricot, 
and  a  tint  which  might  be  described  as 
salmon.  Another  description  makes  .it 
golden-yellow,  shaded  with  bronzy-red. 

In  any  case,  it  is  an  uncommon  com¬ 
bination  of  colours,  and  very  pleasant 
when  big  blooms  are  in  their  prime,  but 
we  think  many  more  would  be  taken  by 
the  colour  of  the  blooms  as  they  grow 
naturally  without  disbudding  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Small  blooms  in  the  half  open  state 
then  come  up  to  the  description  of  golden- 
yellow,  shaded  with  bronzy-red,  though 
some  might  find  other  names  for  the  var¬ 
ious  shades  of  colour.  The  plant  grows 
vigorously,  and  those  who  like  Roses  for 
garden  decoration  or  for  cut  flower  pur¬ 
poses,  would  find  a  very  handsome  one  m 
this.  We  noted  big  blooms  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  exhibit  for  a  large  group  of  Roses 
of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  and 
undisbudded  blooms  in  a  decorative  class 
for  Roses.  The  half  open  blooms  kept 
well  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  con¬ 
sider  the  colours  charming. 

- +++ - 


H.T.  Rose 


^  Mrs.  i  heed  ore  Roosevelt. 


The  blooms  of  the  above  variety  are 
always  of  large  size,  at  least  those  on  the 
main  branches,  and  by  disbudding  it  be¬ 
comes  an  excellent  Rose  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  colour  is  almost  of  uni- 
toim  soft  pink,  and  the  outer  petals  are 
very  broad,  becoming  rolled  back  when 
the  bloom  is  in  perfection.  In  this  state 
it  is  excellent  for  exhibition  purposes,  but 
it  is  also  a  garden  Rose,  and  may  be 
used  for  filling  beds  or  planting  in  mixed 
borders  of  Roses.  The  plant  is  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  and  notable  for  its  upright  or 
I  erect  habit.  This  season  seems  to  suit  it 
1  well,  for  a  number  of  excellent  blooms 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
\  National  Rose  Society  at  Regent’s  Park 
on  the  3rd  inst.  The  fine  bloom  wh:ch 
we  had  photographed  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Ben.  R.  Cant  and  Sons;  The  Old 
Rose  Gardens,  Colchester.  At  the  stage 
in  which  we  took  it  the  broad  outer  petals 
were  creamy  white.  The  blooms  stood 
well  all  day,  notwithstanding  that  the 
thermometer  was  something  like  85  degs. 
in  the  shade. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

H.T,  Rose  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Maclaren  and  Sane, 

H.T.  Rose  Marquise  de  Sinety. 
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Regent's  Park. 


Metropolitan  Exh  bition  of  the  National  Ro  e  Society. 


The  great  Metropolitan  exhibition  of 
Roses  ot  the  National  Rose  Society  was 
held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  on  the  3rd  inst.  Glorious  weather 
favoured  the  exhibition — indeed,  it  was 
too  fine,  the  heat  under  canvas  being 
sweltering  all  day,  and  soon  after  midday 
many  of  the  cut  blooms  showed  signs  of 
distress.  The  Roses  were  splendid,  how¬ 
ever,  for  some  time  after  the  exhibition 
was  open.  Many  grand  blooms,  new  and 
old,  were  shown,  and  in  most,  cases  the 
H.  Teas  led  for  size.  H.  P.  Roses  were 
not  in  such  strong  force  as  we  have  seen 
them  in  bygone  years,  but  Teas  held  their 
own  well.  The' show  was  an  undoubted 
success.  About  noon  H.M.  the  Queen, 
accompanied  by  Princess  Victoria,  Miss 
Willmott,  and  Sir  Dighton  Probyn  visited 
the  show,  and  were  conducted  through  the 
tents  by  the  president  of  the  society,  E. 
B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  and  the  secretary, 
Edward  Mawley,  Esq. 

General  Section  :  Nurserymen. 

In  the  Champion  Trophy  class  for  nur¬ 
serymen,  the  premier  position  for  72 
blooms,  distinct  varieties,  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester. 
They  had  magnificent  blooms  of  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Oberhofgartner  Terks,  Mildred 
Grant,  Caroline  Testout,  Countess  Cale¬ 
don,  Mrs..  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Gladys  Harkness,  Princess 
Mertchersky,  Lohengrin,  Dean  Hole, 
Bessie  Brown,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Inno- 
cente  Pirola,  Countess  of  Gosford,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Lady  Ashtown,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Alice  Lindsell,  Countess  of  Gos¬ 
ford,  Aimee  Cochet,  Miss  Marie  Corelli, 
William  Shean,  Maman  Cochet,  Helen 
Keller,  etc. 

The  second  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  R. 
Harkness  and  Co.,  The  Rose  Gardens, 
Hitchin.  Magnificent  blooms  were  Mil¬ 
dred  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner,  J.  B.  Clark, 
Horace  Vernet,  Bessie  Brown,  Jean  Ban- 
torz,  Oberhofgartner  Terks,  Yvonne 
Vacherot,  Wm.  Shean,  Papa  Lambert, 
Florence  Pemberton,  Her  Majesty,  etc. 

The  third  prize  was  secured  by  Messrs. ' 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gar¬ 
dens,  Colchester,  who  had  splendid 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Florence  Pember¬ 
ton,  Bessie  Brown,  Countess  Derby,  Aimee 
Cochet,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Nadia, 
Ben.  Cant,  Maman  Cochet,  Mildred 
Grant/etc.  - 

For  40  distinct  varieties,  in  triplets,  the 
leading  position  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
Ben.  R.  Cant  and  Sons.  Splendid 
blooms  were  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Helen  Keller,  Bessie  Brown,  Mil¬ 
dred  Grant,  Pier  Majesty,  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux,  Muriel  Grahame,  Francois 
Michelon,  Lohengrin,  David  Harum, 
Ben.  Cant,  Alice  Lindsell,  Dean  Hole, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Papa  Lambert,  etc. 
The  second  award  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  New¬ 
town  ards,  Co.  Down.  They  had  grand 
triplets  of  Bessie  Brown,  Innocence, 


Mme.  Edmee  Metz,  Princess  Marie  Mert¬ 
chersky,  Charles  Cowan,  Mrs.  Bateman, 
Her  Majesty,  Alice  Pemberton,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Wm.  Shean,  Mrs.  Myles 
Kennedy,  Ulster,  Dean  Hole,  Killarney, 
Queen  of  Spain,  Walter  Speed,  etc.  The 
third  award  was  taken  by  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Son,  who  had  fine  blooms  of 
Wm.  Shean,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Bessie 
Brown,  Florence  Pemberton,  Dean  Hole, 
Lohengrin,  White  Maman  Cochet,  etc. 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  took  the  fourth  prize. 

In  division  B  for  nurserymen,  the  lead 
for  48  varieties,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
Cambridge.  Some  of  their  best  blooms 
were  Florence  Pemberton,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Bessie  Brown, 
Mildred  Grant,  Celia,  etc.  The  second 
prize  was  taken  by  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H. 
Burch,  Peterborough,  who  had  some  fine- 
blooms  in  their  stands.  Mr.  G.  Mount, 
Canterbury,  came  in  third  with  some  fine 
blooms,  including  A.  K.  Williams,  the 
best  H.P.  in  the  nurserymen’s  section. 
In  this  same  division  the  best  Tea  Rose 
was  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  shown  by 
Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath. 

The  first  prize  for  24  varieties  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  Longworth,  Faring- 
don,  Berks.  Grand  blooms  were  Comtesse 
-de  Nadaillac,  Robert  Scott,  F.  Pember¬ 
ton,  Dean  Hole,  etc.  Mr.  Charles  Tur¬ 
ner,  Slough,  came  second  with  some 
splendid  blooms.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks,  The 
Rose  Gardens,  Twyford,  Berks,  came  in 
third  with  a  good  stand. 

The  premier  position,  16  varieties  in 
triplets,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  G.  and  W. 
H.  Burch,  who  had  magnificent  blooms  of 
Caroline  Testout,  Her  Majesty,  Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux,  etc.  The  second  award 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co., 
with  splendid  blooms  of  David  Harum, 
Mme.  M.  de  Luze,  Dean  Hole,  Mildred 
Grant,  etc.  The  third  award  was  secured 
by  Messrs.  Jno.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Ciren¬ 
cester,  who  had  several  fine  blooms. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 

The  Challenge  Cup  for  24  Teas  and 
Noisettes  was  secured  by  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Oxford.  Some  of  his  finest 
blooms  were  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux,  Ernest 
Metz,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting,  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Mawley,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Marechal  Niel,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  In- 
nocente  Pirola,  E.  Veyrat  Hermanos, 
Mme.  J.  Dupuy,  Muriel  Grahame,  Mine. 
Cusin,  Mme.  Conrad  S-oupert,  Brides¬ 
maid,  Mme.  Berger,  Ernest  Metz,  etc. 
He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Ben.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons,  who  showed  grand  blooms  of 
Mme.  J.  Gravereaux,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy, 
Mme.  Cusin,  etc.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  took  the  third  place  with  beauti¬ 
ful  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Mrs.  Ed.  Mawlev,  Bridesmaid,  Catherine 
Merrnet-  etc.  The  best  twelve  varieties 


of  Tea  Roses  were  shown  by-  Mr.  Jol 
Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford.  His  be 
blooms  were  Muriel  Grahame,  Cleopatr 
Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  J.  Gravereau 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Boadicea,  et 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurserie 
Cheshunt,  took  the  second  place  wi 
splendid  blooms  of  Mme.  Constan- 
Soupert,  Maman  Cochet,  White  Mam; 
Cochet,  Catherine  Merrnet,  Mrs.  Myl 
Kennedy,  etc.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  *  ar 
Co.  came  in  third. 

In  the  class  for  14  varieties,  thn 
blooms  of  each,  arranged  in  vases,  tl 
first  prize  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Ben.  I 
Cant  and  Sons,  who  had  magnifkei 
blooms  of  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Whi 
Maman  Cochet,  Maman  Cochet,  Tl 
Bride.  The  second  award  went  to  M 
H.  Drew,  who  had  Comtesse  de  Nadailk 
and  White;  Maman  Cochet  in  splendi 
form.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  came  in  third. 
Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Son 
Ltd.,  had  the  best  12  distinct  varieties  i 
this  division.  Very  fine  vases  of  Rost 
were  Frau  Karl  Druschki,.  Florence  Pen 
berton,  Ulster,  Mildred  Grant,  Bess! 
Brown,  Wm.  Shean,  Lady  Ashtown,  et 
Messrs.- D.  Prior  and  Son  were  a  goo 
second,  with  fine  vases  of  Mildred  Gran 
Caroline  Testout,  Oberhofgartner  Terk 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  etc.  Messr 
F rank  Cant  and  Co.  came  in  third  wit 
grand  vases  of  Dean  Hole,  Florence  Pen; 
berton,  and  LUrich  Brunner. 

Mr.  Henry  Drew  had  the  best  9  varic 
ties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  in  vases,  ever 
one  being  good.  He  was  followed  by  Mi 
John  Mattock  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  i 
this  order. 

Decorative  Roses. 

In  the  class  for  36  bunches  of  decor; 
tive  Roses  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  Joh 
Mattock.  Very  fine  varieties  were  Etoil 
de  Mai,  Ruby  Queen,  Claire  Jacquie: 
Blush  Rambler,  Queen  Alexandra,  Li 
cida  plena,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Prince  d 
Bulgaria,  Schneewitchen,  Lady  Batterse; 
Cecile  Brunner,  etc.  Messrs.  Paul  an 
Son  were-  second  with  charming  bunchc 
of  Frau  C.  Wetter,  Mme..  Ravary,  L 
Bourguignon,  Mme.  P.  Ducher,  Emil 
Fortepaule,  Peggy,  etc.  The  salmo 
apricot  of  Marquise  de  Sinety  was  sirnpl 
lovely  in  the  half  open  state. 

Mr.  John  Mattock  also  had  the  best  1 
bunches  of  decorative  Roses.  They  wer 
wonderfully  fresh  in  the  afternoon,  an 
included  Leuchtstern,  Helene,  Lady  Ba 
tersea,  and  Rubin.  He  was  followed  b 
Mr.  George  .Mount,  showing  ’Richmonc 
Blush  Rambler,  Liberty,  etc.  Messrs' 
John  Jefferies  came  in  third. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Spooner  and  Son,  Arthur 
Bridge  Nursery,  Woking,  had  the  best  1 
bunches  of  decorative  varieties,  showin 
Rubin,  Paul  Transon,  Tea  Ramblet 
Francois  Foucard,  etc.  The  single  Jerse 
Beauty,  with  white  petals  and  golde 
stamens,  was  very  handsome.  Mr.  Chark 
Turner  took  the  second  place  with  Rubir 
Aimee  Vibert,  Mme.  Ravary,  Franco! 
Foucard,  and  others.  Mr.  John  Barron 
The  Rose  Gardens,  Oadby,  Leicestei 
came  .in  third  with  Betty,  Edu  Meyer 
Beaute  Inconstante,  Mme.,  Falcot,  etc. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  took  the  lead  for  1 
bunches  of  summer-flowering  Rose:; 
Some  of  the  most  handsome  amongst  thes 
were  Rubin,  Himalavica,  Andersoni 
Oueen  Alexandra,  The  Garland,  and  Mr:- 
Flight.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son- 
took  the  second  place  with  Brunonii 
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Tea  Rose  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Fleurs  Double,  Philadelphia  Rambler, 
Common  Moss,  Felicite  Perpetue, 
Crested  Moss,  etc.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
took  the  third  place  with  .  Andersonii, 
Macrantha,  Celestial,  and  Souv.  de  C. 
Cochet,  a  white-flowered  hybrid  with  a 
Moss  Rose. 

Groups  of  Roses. 

For  a  group  of  Roses  to  occupy  a  space 
of  250  sq.  feet,  the  leading  position  was 
taken  by  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Nor¬ 
folk.  This  wTas  an  imposing  group,  in 
which  the  tall  plants  of  Hiawatha,  Tau- 
sendschon,  Lady  Gay,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
and  others  stood  out  very  prominently, 
making  an  upper  tier  above  the  half 
standards,  pillars,  bushes,  and  cut  Roses. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  Richmond,  Bes¬ 
sie  Brown,  Mme.  Grolez,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Countess  of  Gosford,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  etc.  (Gold  Medal).  The  second 
award  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  who  had  tall  pillars  of  Non  Plus 
Ultra,  Rubin,  The  Gipsy,  Amber  (chang¬ 
ing  from  copper  to  pink),  The  Wall¬ 
flower,  Leuchstern,  Goldfinch)  Jersey 
Beauty,  and  others.  The  latter  and 
Robert  Craig  are  varieties  of  wichuriana 
which  make  lovely  standards.  A  striking 
new  one  was  Marquis  de  Sinety  (Silver 
Gilt  Medal). 

The  winner  of  the  Gold  Medal  in  the 
class  for  a  group  to  occupy  100  sq.  feet 
was  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  who  had  pillars  of 
grand  blooms  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Killarnev,  Joseph  Lowe,  Richmond,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing",  etc.  The  second  prize,  a  Silver 
Gilt  Medal,  was  secured  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Bradley,  Church  Street,  Peterborough, 
who  had  blooms  set  up  in  long  bamboo 
poles.  The  third  prize  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough, 
who  also  had  a  wealth  of  Roses  in  the 
space. 

New  Roses. 

The  best  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  in  the  nur¬ 
serymen  s  classes  was  William  Shean,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson 
and  Sons,  in  a  class  for  9  blooms  of  any 
new  Rose.  Every  bloom  was  notable  for 
size  and  colour.  Third  prizes  in  this 
class  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Ben.  Cant 
and  Sons'  for  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt ; 
and  to  Messrs.  S.  Bide  and  Sons,  Farn- 
ham,  for  the  handsome  Queen  of  Spain. 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  took  the  second 
place  with  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a 
charming  Rose. 

The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  12  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  of  new  Roses  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  with  Mrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  John  Bateman, 
Yvonne  Vacherot,  WTm.  Shean,  J.  B. 
Clarke,  Mme.  Constant  Soupert,  Countess 
of  Gosford,  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  Pie  _X, 
Comtesse  de  Saxe,  Frau  Ernest  Borsig, 
and  Queen  of  Spain.  Messrs.  Ben.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons  were  second  with  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Derby,  Celia,  Mrs.  Dudley  Cross, 
and  several  others-  already  named. 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  came,  in  third  with  several  already 
named. 

Gold  Medals  and  Cards  of  Commenda¬ 
tion  were  offered  for  six  trusses  of  any 
new  seedling  Rose  or  distinct  sporty  pot 
in  commerce  or  not  distributed  earlier 
than  Navember,  1907. 

A  Gald  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Campbell  Hall,  a  new  Tea  Rose,  edged 
with  rosy  salmon  on  a  cream  ground,  and 
shown  by  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall,  New- 
townards,  Co.  Down.  Another  Gold 


Medal  was  accorded  to  Mita  W’eldon,  a 
Tea  Rose  of  a  creamy  hue,  tinted  with 
pink  in  the  centre,  and  shown  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons.  The 
blooms  were  of  good  form  in  both  cases. 
Cards  of  Commendation  were  awarded  to 
Earl  of  Gosford  (H.T.),  shown  by  Messrs. 
McGreedy  and  Son,  Portadown  ;  to  Grace 
Molyneaux  (HT.),  shown  by  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.  ;  to  W.  R.  Emith 
(Tea),  and  Muriel  Jamieson,  shown  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont,  Belfast; 
and  to  Shower  of  Gold,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son. 

Amateurs. 

The  winner  of  the  Champion  Trophy 
in  the  class  for  36  blooms,  distinct  varie¬ 
ties,  was  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Bearton, 
Hitchin,  Herts.,  who  had  splendid  blooms 
of  Mildred  Grant,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc, 
Mme.  J.  Gravereaux,  Queen  of  Spain, 
Horace  Vernet,  Mrs.  John  Bateman, 
Marie  Baumann,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Dean  Hole,  Bessie  Brown,  Ulrich  Brun¬ 
ner,  and  others,  which  kept  well  to  the 
end  of  the  day.  The  second  place  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering  Atte  Bower,  Essex,  with  charm¬ 
ing  blooms  of  Florence  Pemberton,  Lady 
Movra  Beauclerc,  Mrs.  John  Bateman, 
etc."  The  third  place  was  taken  by  F. 
Dennison,  Esq.,  Rosecroft,  Kenilworth; 
and  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  was  fourth. 

The  Tea  and  Noisette  Challenge 
Trophy  and  Replica  for  Amateurs  was 
secured  by  Alexander  Hill  Gra)%  Esq., 
Beaulieu,  Newbridge,  Bath,  with  splendid 
blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mme. 
J.  Gravereaux,  Mme.  C.  Soupert,  Maman 
Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  etc.  The 
second  prize  was  won  by  O.  G.  Orpen, 
Esq.,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester.  Con¬ 
way  Jones,  Esq.,  came  in  third.  There 
was  strong  competition  in  this  class. 

A.  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Mease),  Downside,  Leatherhead,  secured 


the  first  prize  (Prince  Memorial  Prize) 
for  12  blooms  of  Teas  and  Noisettes.  He 
also  took  the  first  prize  for  24  blooms  in 
the  general  section,  the  Girdlestone  Me¬ 
morial  Prize  for  iS  bunches  of  Roses  in 
the  decorative  section  and  several  other 
prizes. 

The  best  Hybrid  Tea  in  the  amateur 
classes  was  Dean  Hole,  shown  by  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Esq.  The  best  Tea  or  Noisette 
was  White  Maman  Cochet,  staged  by 
Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  Hucclecote,  Glou¬ 
cester."  The  best  H.P.  in  the  amateu  s: 
classes  was  Her  Majesty,  exhibited  by 
E.  J.  Holland,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

- - 

PREMIER  TEA  ROSE. 

Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy. 

Practically  speaking,  the  above  is  a  new 
variety,  having  been  put  into  commerce 
as  recently  as  1906.  So  far,  it  has  proved 
suitable  chiefly  for  exhibition  purposes, 
possibly  as  it  blooms  only  with  moderate 
freedom.  When  well  grown,  however,  it 
attains  a  large  size,  and  the  blooms  are 
creamy  white  wdth  the  outer  petals  more 
or  less  folded  or  rolled  back.  The  illus¬ 
tration  scarcely  does  it  justice,  however, 
as  it  had  been  affected  rather  badly  by  the 
heat  of  the  day  before  it  was  photo¬ 
graphed.  When  seen  in  its  prime,  it  is 
a  beautiful  Rose  of  good  shape,  but 
hitherto  has  not  often  come  before  us,  as 
it  requires  an  experienced  hand,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  certain  districts,  to  bring  it  to  per¬ 
fection.  All  the  same,  the  plant  itself  is 
of  vigorous  growth,  and  the  probability  is 
that  it  requires  a  dry  season  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  It  was  the  premier  Tea  Rose 
in  the  nurserymen's  division  at  the  great 
exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at 
Regent’s  Park  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son, 
Bath. 
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SdiforriaL 


The,  Rose  Show. 

A  good  many  were  of  opinion  that  the 
National  Rose  Society  made  a  record  by 
their  recent  exhibition.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  whether  it  surpassed  all  pre¬ 
vious  ones,  as  that  would  have  required 
more  time  for  us  to  determine  on  that 
particular  day,  even  if  the  tents  had  been 
cooler  than  they  were.  It  was,  undoub¬ 
tedly,  however,  a  magnificent  exhibition, 
and  some  Roses  that  were  prominent 
last  year  were  less  so  this  year.  Many  of 
the  varieties  are  hardly  ever  absent  from 
the  show,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  so  until 
they  have  been  clearly  surpassed  by  finer 
ones. 

As  far  as  we  observed  such  varieties 
as  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  C.  J.  Grahame 
and  Marechal  Niel  were  not  so  well  re¬ 
presented  as  we  have  seen  them.  The 
best  Roses  of  the  last  named  are  undoub¬ 
tedly  past,  as  it  is  chiefly  a  spring  or  early 
summer  Rose,  and  so  largely  grown 
under  glass.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
seems  to  like  Oxford  and  Berks  better 
than  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  as 
the  best  blooms  came  from  that  quarter. 
They  were  not  so  highly  coloured  as  we 
have  seen  them  on  former  occasions. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  Roses  we 
have  illustrated  were  very  prominent  at 
this  show,  together  with  Her  Majesty  and 
J.  B.  Clark.  The  latter,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  coming  up  to  the  reputation  it  se¬ 
cured  the  first  year  of  its  introduction, 
and  if  anything,  the  colour  was  brighter 
than  we  have  seen  it  before.  Of  the  pre¬ 
mier  blooms  which  we  illustrate,  A.  K. 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  may¬ 
be  regarded  as  Roses  which  only  make 
their  appearance  occasionally  in  note¬ 
worthy  form  although  they  are  both 
charming  Roses. 


In  the  amateurs’  classes,  Her  Majesty 
was  the  best  H.  P.,  and  the  bloom  which 
secured  this  award  was  more  open  than 
those  we  noted  on  other  boards,  but  re¬ 
markably  fresh  and  charming,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  We  have  seen  bigger 
blooms  of  White  Maman  Cochet  than  that 
which  took  the  Silver  Medal  in  the 
amateurs’  division,  but  otherwise  it  was  a 
charming  bloom. 

Dean  Hole  has  evidently  come  to  stay 


Border  Carnations. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  month 
staking,  tying  and  disbudding  should 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day,  for  every 
grower  of  Carnations  for  exhibition  or 
otherwise.  The  next  operation  of  import¬ 
ance  will  be  layering,  and  in  the  South 
of  England  that  may  be  commenced  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  month,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  pot  plants.  If  it  is 
done  carefully,  the  operator  need  not  wait 
till  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom,  unless  he 
wishes  the  plants  to  look  their  best  so 
long  as  the  flowers  last. 

The  plants  from  seed  sown  last  year 
will  now  be  commencing  to  flower,  and 
the  enthusiastic  raiser  will  eagerly  inspect 
the  buds  every  day  to  ascertain  what 
varieties  are  worth  marking  and  layering 
for  further  trial.  Unless  the  flowers  are 
wanted  for  cutting,  all  the  single  and 
semi-double  varieties  may  be  rooted  up 
as  soon  as  they  come  into  bloom.  This 
will  leave  more  room  for  the  remainder, 
and  also  afford  a  better  opportunity  in 
some  cases  for  layering  those  that  the; 
grower  intends  to  perpetuate.  In  other 
respects  it  does  not  very  much  matter,  as 
really  good  double  varieties  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  are  not  readily  crossed  by  their  in¬ 
sect  visitors,  as  the  number  of  petals  hides 
any  anthers  which  may  be  present  and  the 
stigmas  are  also  more  or  less  hidden. 

Show  Carnations. 

Needless  to  say,  this  has  been  a  busy 
month  for  some  time  past  with  those  who 
grow  for  exhibition  purposes.  Staking, 
tying  and  the  regulation  of  the  calyx,  as 
well  as  the  fixing  of  the  show  cards  upon 
selected  blooms,  take  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  time.  It  is  necessary  work, 
however,  and  agreeable  to  those  who  are 
enthusiastic  about  their  hobby.  Those 
who  grow  their  plants  in  the  open  should 
now  take  them  into  a  greenhouse  or  place 
them  under  canvas  some  time  prior  to  the 
exhibitions,  in  order  to  keep  them  cool 
and  shaded  from  the  sun  and  the  better  to 
get  at  them  for  the  needful  attention. 

The  crossing-  of  desirable  and  suitable 
varieties  should  also  be  carried  out  at  this 
time  with  a  view  to  the  raising  of  new  and 
superior  varieties.  -  For  this  purpose,  the 
plants  should  not  be  disbudded,  and  any 
flower  that  is  perfect  upon  the  plant  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  seed. 


as  an  exhibition  Rose,  and  may  be  grown 
by  amateurs  as  well  as  nurserymen. 
When  it  first  made  its  appearance,  many 
were  inclined  to  regard  it  as  identical 
with  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  though  they  really 
belong  to  different  sections,  the  latter 
being  a  Tea  and  the  former  a  Hybrid 
Tea.  Rambler  Roses  have  evidently 
come  to  stay,  and  certainly  they  made 
a  vast  improvement  upon  the  groups  of 
Roses  which  used  to  be  put  up. 


When  cutting  blooms  for  the  exhibition 
table,  the  grower  should  select  the  best, 
but  as  nearly  "as  possible  of  uniform  she 
for  each  particular  stand.  When  bal¬ 
anced  in  this  way,  '  they  have  a  much 
finer  effect  than  if  a  few  unusually  large- 
blooms  were  to  put  the  remainder  in  the 
shade.  The  colours  should  also  be  as 
varied  as  possible. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Late  struck  batches  will  still  require  at¬ 
tention  in  the  matter  of  repotting  before 
standing  them  out  on  a  bed  of  ashes  to 
get  properly  ripened  stems  and  good  foli¬ 
age  before  winter.  Do  not  over  water 
them  till  the  pots  are  fairly  well  filled 
with  roots,  after  which  they  may  be  liber¬ 
ally  treated.  At  the  same  time  look  well 
after  red  spider,  thrips,  greenfly^  and  other 
enemies,  and  take  means  to  destroy  them 
before  they  get  established. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  cuttings  which 
were  inserted  about  the  end  of  May  will 
be  ready  for  their  second  potting.  The 
grower  should  not  wait  till  the  plants  get 
pot  bound  before  moving  them.  Layers 
that  were  put  down  in  June  should  be  well 
rooted  by  the  end  of  July,  and  if  so,  they 
should  be  potted  at  once  into  large  6o’s. 
Use  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal 
parts,  with  plenty  of  sand.  A  few  small 
bits  of  charcoal  will  serve  to  keep  the 
soil  porous  and  sweet. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

Stake  the  stems  of  the  earliest  batches 
and  tie  them  before  they  get  broken  down 
byr  thunderstorms. 

American  Carnations. 

Earlv  flowering  varieties  should  be 
stopped  once  more  to  make  them  bushy- 
On  the  other  hand,  late  flowering  varie¬ 
ties  should  not  be  stopped  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month.  It  is  better  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  succession  from  late  struck 
batches  of  cuttings  than  to  retard  late 
flowering  ones  by  "stopping  after  that 
time. 

J.  D.  F.  W. 
- - 

RECORD  Rose  shows  have  been  held  re- 
centlv  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv. 
The  blooms  were  in  magnificent  condi¬ 
tion. 


July  18,  1908. 

-J.  T.  Rose 

TZO 

Oberhofgartner  Terks. 
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The  Rose  above  named  was  put  into 
mimerce  in  1901,  but  would  not  seem 
i  be  well  known  in  gardens.  It  was  in 
rong  force,  however,  at  the  exhibition 
;  the  National  Rose  Society  on  the  3rd 
tst.,  and  many  people  set  themselves 
ith  great  energy  to  spell  the  name  if 
ley'could  not  pronounce  it.  Those  who 
re  burdened  with  the  long  name  may, 
owever,  adopt  the  plan  used  in  some 
italogues,  and  name  it  O.  Terks.  As 
le  flowers  open  they  are  of  a  pale  rosy 
esh  colour,  with  a  conical  centre,  more 
r  less  shaded  with  salmon.  When  in 
erfection,  the  outer  petals,  which  are 
sry  broad,  become  reflexed,  and  change 
Imost  to  a  creamy  white.  Large  blooms 
t  this  stage  are,  however,  very  handsome, 
nd  we  are  surprised  that  it  has  not  met 
greater  advance  so  far  in  this  country, 
lough  we  think  there  should  be  a  good 
iture  for  it  as  an  exhibition  Rose,  if 
ot  for  garden  purposes.  Judging  from 
le  blooms,  it  would  answer  well  even  for 
le  latter  purpose.  The  bloom  we  repre- 
;nt  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F rank  Cant 
tid  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col- 
lester,  in  one  of  their  big  competitive  ex- 
i bits  for  cut  blooms. 


This  great  annual  event  took  place  in 
the  grounds  of  Holland  Park,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mary 
Countess  of  Ilchester  on  the  7th  and  8th 
inst.,  under  very  favourable  conditions 
as  to  weather.  There  was  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  of  people. 

The  great  features  of  the  show  were 
Roses,  Carnations,  hardy  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants,  tuberous  Begonias,  Sweet 
Peas,  Orchids,  Ferns,  and  other  fine  foli¬ 
age  plants,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Orchids 
were  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  we  have 
seen  them,  though  there  were  a  few  very 
good  groups.  Hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
were  well  represented  outside  on  the 
grass.  Minor  features  of  the  show  were 
Cannas,  Caladiums,  Violas,  Gloxinias, 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Centaureas,  Glad¬ 
ioli,  and  Spiraeas,  or  rather  Astilbes. 
Altogether  these  made  a  fine  show  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  garden  necessaries,  im¬ 
plements,  pottery,  garden  tubs,  and  other 
things  of  that  sort. 

The  Orchids  were  chiefly  arranged  in 
the  big  tent,  together  with  fine  foliage 
plants,  herbaceous  subjects  and  fruit. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  had  .an  extensive  group  of 
Orchids,  prominent  amongst  which  were 


the  Laelias,  Laeliocattleyas,  Odontoglos- 
sums  and  Miltonias.  Very  striking  and 
powerful  smelling  were  the  flowering 
specimens  of  Stanhopea  tigrina,  Cypripe- 
dium  rothschildianum  was  also  well 
flowered. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
Middlesex,  had  a  large  group  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  consisting  of  tall  rambler 
Roses  with  a  groundwork  of  Lilies,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Azaleas,  Spiraeas,  Humeas, 
‘Perns,  and  other  subjects. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colches¬ 
ter,  set  up  an  extensive  exhibit  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants  with  a  bog  garden  at  one 
end  surrounded  by  Japanese  Irises, 
Spiraeas,  and  other  plants,  with  Water 
Lilies  in  the  pond.  Lilies  were  a  promin¬ 
ent  feature  of  the  other  end  of  their 
group,  and  the  species  were  numerous. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Son,  Upper 
Edmonton,  set  up  a  splendid  mass  of 
greenery  in  the  shape  of  Ferns,  including 
fine  plants  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  su¬ 
perba,  Davallia  solid  superba,  Asplen- 
ium  Nidus,  Gymnogramme  schizophylla 
superba,  Nephrolepis  todeoides,  etc. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  staged  a  group  of  fine  foliage 
plants  at  either  end  of  their  Orchids,  and 
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amongst  them  were  fine  bushes  of  Peres- 
kia  godsefhana  with  yellow  and  red  varie¬ 
gation,  several  Alocasias,  1  Janus  San- 
deri,  Biandfordia  grandihora,  Palms, 
etc.  Amongst  the  Orchids  were  many 
hybrid  Laelias,  Vanda  caerula,  Odonto- 
glossums,  and  other  members  ol  this  aris¬ 
tocratic  family. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  London,  had  a  group  of  Caladiums 
on  the  grass,  in  considerable  variety,  and 
well  coloured.  Ferns  were  freely  used 
amongst  them. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  London,  set  up  a  group  of  Alalmai- 
son  and  other  Carnations  on  the  grass. 
Fine  things  were  Leander  and  Trojan. 
They  had  also  an  undulated  bank  of 
Caladiums,  in  which  the  various  shades 
of  red  and  carmine  were  very  prominent. 
They  had  been  well  grown  and  highly 
coloured. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  had  a  fine,  evenly-sloped  bank  of 
Cannas,  with  flowers  of  handsome  size  on 
dwarf  plants. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds, 
set  up  a  group  of  Orchids  on  the  central 
staging.  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  and 
Odontoglossums  were  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  it.  Here  also  was  Bulbophyllum 
barbigerum  with  its  curious  movable  lip. 

Sir  Geo.  Faudel  Phillips,  Bart,  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  F.  Fitch),  Balls  Park,  Hert¬ 
ford,  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Alalmai- 
son  Carnations,  and  a  splendid  scarlet 
named  King  Arthur. 

Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Hylands,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  also  had  a  group  of  Malmaison  Car¬ 
nations,  quite  fresh,  though  the  blooms 
were  moderate  in  size. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
had  a  splendid  group  of  Caladiums,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  Alocasias,  and  other  fine  foliage 
subjects. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Walt¬ 
ham  Cross,  set  up  a  large  and  effective 
group  of  Roses  in  the  form  of  standards, 
with  cut  blooms  in  baskets  beneath  them. 
Handsome  new  varieties  were  Celia,  Mrs. 
Isabelle  Milner,  Beatrice,  Richmond,  le 
Progress  and  various  others.  Jersey 
Beauty  is  a  handsome  single  Wichu- 
raiana. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Middlesex,  had  a  varied  group  of 
rambler  and  other  Roses,  blue  and  pink 
Hydrange'as,  Malmaison  and  perpetual 
flowering  Carnations.  The  Malmaisons 
were  dwarf  and  well  flowered.  They  had 
a  new  fruit  named  Low  Junior,  being  a 
hybrid  between  the  Loganberry  and  a 
Blackberry.  The  fruits  were  nearly 
ii.  in.  long  and  black.  They  also  had  a 
fine  bank  of  Orchids,  including  Cattleyas, 
Oncidiums,  Laelias,  Cypripediums,  and 
the  Dove  Orchid. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
set  up  a  large  group  of  fine  foliage  plants, 
such  as  Heliconias,  Palms  and  Ferns. 

S.  Heilbut,-  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G 
Camp),  Holyport,  Maidenhead,  had  a 
group  of  Nectarine,  Cherry  and  Fig  trees 
in  pots,  all  heavily  fruited. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Artindale  and  Son, 
Nether  Green,  Sheffield,  had  a  fine  group 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  backed  witb 
rambler  Roses  and  Hydrangeas,  with  a 
Water  Lily  pool  in  front. 

Messrs.  'Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate, 
Middlesex,  had  a  group  of  Orchids,  in¬ 
cluding  the  beautiful  Cattleva,  Mossiae 
Silver  Queen,  and  the  scarce  C.  Warneri 
magnifica. 


Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea,  set  up  a  pretty  bank  of  Mal¬ 
maison  Carnations  in  jrlants  of  moderate 
size.  They  also  had  a  splendid  group  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  including 
Crotons  and  Nepenthes.  Their  group 
of  fruit  trees  in  pots  was  very  extensive, 
including  Figs,  Gooseberries,  Red  Cur¬ 
rants,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes, 
all  well  fruited. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
massive  group  of  Roses  in  one  corner  of 
the  big  tent.  Ramblers  were  very  pro¬ 
minent  and  very  freely  flowered.  Some 
were  also  set  up  in  Bamboo  stands. 
Grand  Roses  were  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Mme.  M.  de  Luze,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Fisher  Holmes,  White  Marnan  Cochet, 
Hugh  Dickson,  etc. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons  had  a  col¬ 
lection  of  cut  flowers  of  Pelargoniums 
and  Verbena  plants  in  flower  in  another 
tent,  as  well  as  a  very  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  British  Ferns.  Very  distinct  were 
the  crested  Osmunda  Mayi  and  the  var¬ 
ious  forms  of  Polystichum  angulare, 
such  as  P.a.  divisilobum  plenum  and 
P.a.  d.  production. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate,  had  a-  large  group  of  Spiraeas, 
Lilies,  Verbenas,  Roses,  etc.,  the  ramb¬ 
lers  and  Baby  Ramblers  being  fine. 
American  Carnations  were  also  fine. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Nursery,  Kes- 
ton,  Kent,  had  a  large  and  very  exhaus¬ 
tive  collection  of  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants,  including  such  choice  things  as 
Epilobium  obcordatum,  Saxifraga  longi- 
folia,  Primula  floerkeana  and  Androsace 
lanuginosa. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  had  a 
group  of  hybrid  Fuchsias  of  the  F.  corym- 
bosa  type. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Wo¬ 
king,  exhibited  Roses  and  herbaceous 
plants  in  some  quantity.  Fine  Roses 
were  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez,  Madam  Abel  Chatenay  and  a 
host  of  others.  Delphiniums,  Lilies  and 
Japanese  Irises  were  prominent  amongst 
the  herbaceous  plants. 

The  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  had  a 
group  of  Roses  in  fine  condition, 
ramblers,  cut  blooms,  etc. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  The  Nur¬ 
series,  Dover,  put  up  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  herbaceous  plants  as  well  as 
rock  plants.  Gilia  coronopifolia  was 
very  fine,  as  avere  Alstroemerias  and 
Sweet  Peas.  Particularly  interesting  was 
a  large  spike  of  the  rare  British  Orchis 
hircina  found  near  Dover  in  June  of  this 
year.  We  understand  they  did  not  lift 
the  root,  and  botanists  should  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  that. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford 
and  Peterborough,  had  a  group  of  Ver¬ 
benas,  Heliotropes,  Trachelium  caeru- 
leum  and  Roses. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  had  a  well-flowered  group  of  their 
well  known  strain  of  Gloxinias. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  had  a  fine  group  of  their  cele¬ 
brated  types  of  double  tuberous  Begonias 
in  pots  and  baskets.  Very  fine  were  S. 
Strover,  Maud  Wolland,  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Brandt,  Mrs.  Maurice  Glyn,  etc. 

Messrs.-  Geo.  Bunvard  and  Co.,  Maid¬ 
stone,  had  a  handsome  group  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots,  including  Peaches,  Apples, 
Pears,  Figs,  and  Cherries.  They  also 
had  gathered  .Strawberries  and  some  of 
last  year’s  Apples  still  in  fine  condition. 


A  great  variety  of  Roses  in  their  exhil. 
and  an  extensive  collection  of  herbaceo; 
plants  almost  filled  one  side  of  the  ce- 
tral  staging  in  a  long  tent. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons  put  up. 
fine  collection  of  tuberous  Begonias. 

Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursei 
New  Eltham,  Kent,  staged  a  fine  gro'< 
of  their  grand  strain  of  tuberous  L 
gonias.  Splendid  varieties  were  Mrs. 

R.  Peach,  Beauty  of  Eltham,  Margai: 
Gwillim,  Avalanche,  etc. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdc 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath  staged  , 
collection  of  Delphiniums,  also  tin- 
grand  race  of  tuberous  Begonias.  Ye 
fine  were  Air.  C.  E.  Small,  Mrs.  J. 
Blackmore,  Duchess  of  Portland,  and 
strain  of  fringed  Begonias. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotian 
had  a  group  of  his  splendid  strains 
Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Pentstemons  a: 
Violas.  Very  fine  Pentstemons  we 
Crimson  Gem,  John  Dean,  Airs.  Ycungc 
Airs.  Wigan,  Antartic,  etc.  The  Viol 
were  also  pretty. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Stre. 
Covent  Garden,  had  a  grand  array 
Lilies,  Delphiniums,  Japanese  Iris) 
English  Irises,  Gladioli,  and  many  otl: 
useful  subjects.  They  also  had  a  Wa  " 
Lily  pond  with  many  varieties  in  bloor 
also  other  aquatics.  They'  also  had. 
collection  of  pigmy  trees  running  to  t: 
end  of  a  tent. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  Aliddlest 
put  up  an  extensive  collection  of  h< 
baceous  plants.  Very  handsome  we: 
Lychnis  cognata,  the  Delphiniums,  Lili«, 
etc.  A  Lily  pond  was  also  well  execute 
At  one  end  of  it  was  a  rockery  of  re 
stone.  Their  group  occupied  the  whe: 
length  of  a  tent. 

Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son  had  £■ 
other  group  of  herbaceous  plants  and. 
splendid  array  of  Violas  in  another  te; 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  H- 
born,  London,  had  an  attractive  array 
arches,  flower  stands,  Sweet  Peas,  Git- 
inias  and  garden  Peas. 

Air.  Howard  H.  Crane,  Highgate,  hi 
a  very  beautiful  assortment  of  Violas.  . 
white  one  named  Sweetness  was  a  char¬ 
ing  miniature. 

Mr.  Frank  Lilley,  Guernsey,  stageci 
grand  collection  of  early  flowed; 
Gladioli  and  Iris  Kaempferi,  this  beingt 
few  of  their  specialities. 

Alessrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Cha , 
Somerset,  staged  Roses  and  a  fine  lot  f 
the  new  race  of  Sweet  Sultan. 

Air.  H.  Burnett,  F.R.H.S:,  Guerns . 
had  a  grand  lot  of  American  Carnatio  • 

Air.  B.  Ladhams,  Southampton,  stag! 
Gaillardias.  Pinks  and  herbaceous  plaf- 

Messrs.  Ben.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  le 
Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  had  it 
flowers  of  Roses  in  splendid  form,  andt 
all  the  leading  varieties. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Mallett  and  Co._.  Chedd , 
staged  herbaceous  plants  in  quantity. 

Alessrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langpc  > 
Somerset,  set  up  fine  collections  of  G; - 
lardias,  Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  Achil-t 
angustifolia,  Kelwayi  and  other  subjei  ■ 

F.  Wellesley  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  • 
Hopkins),  Westfield,  Woking,  had  a 
charming  lot  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Alessrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  YYisbec, 
staged  Carnations,  Delphiniums,  Rosy 
and  Sweet  Peas. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Watering. 

The  recent  spell  of  dry,  hot  weather,  has 
been  most  beneficial  to  bedding-out  plants 
where  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  water¬ 
ing.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
nights  the  temperature  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  warm,  and  with  moisture  at  their 
roots  the  plants  have  speedily  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  new  quarters.  But  there  are 
some  very  poor  specimens  to  be  seen  in  cer¬ 
tain  gardens,  the  result  of  neglect  as  re 
gards  watering.  Such  neglect  ought  not  to 
continue.  It  is  useless  taking  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  plants  before  they  are  put  out 
and  then  allowing  them  to  almost  perish 
in  the  flower  beds.  In  many  instances  it  is 
not  too  late  to  induce  a  vigorous  growth  in 
such  specimens  by  regular  applications  of 
water  each  evening  during  dry  weather. 

Faded  Flowers. 

•  Remove  these  at  least  twice  each  week.  1 
know  there  are  many  persons  who  are  averse 
to  the  removal  of  any  flowers  from  their 
bedding  plants,  thinking  that  by .  doing  so 
they, spoil  the  general  effect.  "But  this  view 
is  quite  a  mistaken  one.  Especially  is  it 
advisable  to  pick  off  such  blooms  during  the. 
few  following  weeks  from  the  bedding-out 
time,  as  the  plants,  so  relieved,  make  free 
growth  and  are  so  much  more  likely  to 
bear  a  wealth  of  blossom  later  which  will 
be  continuous  if  the  faded  flowers  be  regu¬ 
larly  removed.  Furthermore,  by  doing  this 
the  flower  beds  look  so  much  neater  in  every 
way. 

Layering:  Carnations. 

It  is  now  a  suitable  time  to  layer  Carna¬ 
tions.  If  the  work  be  left  until  late  in  the 
summer  the  soil  becomes  cooler,  the  vigour 
of  the  plants  begins  to  wane,  and  the  layers 
do  not  form  roots  quickly  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  are  less  likely  to  withstand  a 
severe  winter. 

The  Compost. 

Do  not  rely  solely  upon  the  soil  in  the 
border,  but  procure  some  that  is  quite  fresh 
and  sweet.  It  should  consist  of  loam,  leaf- 
soil  and  sand.  Use  more  sand  if  the  loam 
be  somewhat  heavy,  and  less  sand  if  it  be 
light,  or  of  a  sandy  nature. 

How  to  Layer. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  the  layering  should  be 
done.  Layers  are  side  shoots  branching  out 
from  the  main  stem  of  the  old  plant.  First 
clear  away  any  leaves,  stones,  or  other 
foreign  matter,  and  also  a  few  of  the  leaves 
from  the  shoot  to  be  layered.  If  several 
shoots  be  conveniently  placed,  they  may  be 
layered  "in  one  heap  of  prepared  soil.  A, 
old  plant ;  B,  layer  ;  C,  new  compost.  The 
layer  should  be  pegged  down  firmly  in  the 
sandy  soil.  The  stem  of  each  layer  should 
be  partially  cut  through,  and  a  small  stone 
placed  in  the  slit  to  keep  the  lip  of  the  stem 
open.  Surround  the  cut  portion  with  sand 
before  adding  the  prepared  compost  as  a 
final  covering.  Keep  the  soil  moist. 

Seeds  to  Sow. 

Perennials  and  biennials  may  still  be 
sown.  Indeed,  it  is  wise  to  make  a  sowing 
now,  as  the  resultant  plants  will  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  supplement  those  raised  in  June.  An¬ 
tirrhinums  and  Brompton  Stocks  make  fine 
plants  from  seeds  sown  now. 


Grafted  Trees. 

These  should  always  be  examined  to  as¬ 
certain  if  all  is  going  well  with  them.  But 
at  the  present  time  extra  careful  scrutiny 


Fig.  2.  Removing  shoots  from  the  stock 
of  grafted  trees. 

should  be  made.  In  some  instances  strong 
shoots  will  be  growing  from  the  stocks, 
which  will,  if  left  on,  rob  the  grafts  con¬ 
siderably.  Remove  all  such  shoots  growing 
from  the  stocks. 


Fig.  3.  How  to  tie  up  a  Lettuce. 


Make  up  all  cracks  found  in  the  balls 
of  grafting  clay  (where  the  latter  has  been 
used),  as,  even  when  the  grafts  are  grow¬ 
ing  freely  the  clay  balls  should  be  kept 
intact  as  long  as  possible.  Some  grafts  may 
have  made  very  vigorous  growth,  and  where 
such  is  the  case  some  support  should  be 
given  to  them,  otherwise  they  may  be  broken 
off  by  strong  winds.  In  Fig.  2  the  grafts 
are  shown  at  A  and  the  side  shoots  growing 
from  the  stock  at  B,  B.  The  latter  are  the 
ones  to  remove. 

Wall  Trees. 

Weakly  and  ill-placed  young  shoots  of 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  should  be  cut  out  at  cnce.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  allow  all  shoots  to  grow 
to  form  a  thicket,  as  the  surplus — the  use¬ 
less — wood  only  overcrowds  and  injures  the 
fruit-bearing  branches  which  are  to  be  left 
for  next  year’s  crop.  Where  space  admits 
all  leading  shoots  should  be  laid  in  their 
full  length.  To  cut  off  these  now  would 
mean  the  production  of  many  young  growths 
which  would  be  quite  out  of  place. 
Syringing-  and  Watering. 

Use  the  garden  engine  and  forcibly 
syringe  the  trees  which  have  been  recently 
cleared  of  their  fruits.  This  work  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  order  to  cleanse  the  foliage  of 
dust  and  insects.  Give  water  freely,  too, 
in  drjr  weather.  Do  not  neglect  the  trees 
in  this  respect,  whether  the  fruit  be 
gathered  from  them  or  not. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Lettuces. 

In  hot  weather  these  plants  are  in  great 
request,  and  the  more  tender  the  leaves  the 
more  they  are  appreciated.  Some  varieties 
form  very  close  hearts,  and  the  inner 
leaves  blanch  naturally.  But  in  the  case  of 
varieties  which  do  not  blanch  naturally, 
tying  up  should  be  resorted  to. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  to  tie  up  a  Lettuce  plant. 
The  leaves  should  be  quite  dry  when  the 
plants  are  tie5,  else  decay  may  set  in.  Use 
soft  raffia,  or  matting,  and  do  not  tie  up 
the  leaves  too  tightly.  Allow  for  further 
growth.  The  specimens  should  be  about 
three  parts  grown  when  the  tying  is  done. 
Autumn-sown  Cabbages. 

In  northern  counties  a  sowing  of  suitable 
varieties  of  Cabbage  seed  may  be  made  this 
week.  It  is  too  early,  though,  to  sow  seeds 
in  the  southern  counties.  Select  an  open 
border,  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  broad¬ 
cast. 

Winter  Greens. 

Continue  to  plant  out  these  as  ground  be¬ 
comes  vacant. 

Endive. 

Make  a  sowing  of  Endive  now.  The  re¬ 
sultant  plants  will  be  ready  for  use  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November. 

Turnips  and  Radishes. 

The  yellow-fleshed  varieties  of  Turnips 
may  be  sown  now.  But  other  sorts  need  not 
be  rejected  if  they  are  preferred.  Also  sow 
seeds  of  Black  Spanish  Radishes ;  the  crop 
will  be  useful  for  salads. 

Clean  Ground. 

Kill  all  weeds  during  fine  weather.  It  is 
advisable  to  thoroughly  clean  the  ground 
now;  later  it  will  be  more  difficult. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Paint  and  Putty. 

During  the  dry  spells  which  we  almost  in¬ 
variably  experience  during  the  month  i  f 
July,  any  leakages  or  defects  in  the  various 
structures  should  he  repaired,  and  the  green¬ 
house  generally  renovated.  A  coat  of  paint 
on  the  outside  is  always  advisable  at  least 
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once  a  year,  as  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  and  this  little  precaution  may  save 
endless  trouble  during  the  wet  months.  If 
before  painting  the  woodwork  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  one  coating 
will  render  it  as  bright  and  clean  as  two 
applications  put  on  over  the  dirt. 

Where  gravel  or  shingle  is  used  on  the 
stagings  it  sometimes  becomes  dirty,  and  the 
greeny-black  adhesive  matter  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  well  rinsing  the  pebbles  through 
a  sieve  or  other  receptacle.  When  removing 
the  plants  for  this  purpose  it  will  make  a 
welcome  change  if  they  are  replaced  in  a 
different  order ;  in  fact  a  constant  re¬ 
arrangement  adds  a  great  charm  to  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  besides  being 
greatly  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

Greenhouse  Roses. 

Well-established  climbing  Roses  (which 
yielded  their  blooms  ere  the  outdoor  garden 
commenced  to  give  its  present  generous  dis¬ 
play)  should  have  been  pruned  back  after 
flowering,  and  will  now  benefit  if  slightly 
shaded  during  the  sunny  hours,  and  free 
ventilation  both  night  and  day  will  conduce 
to  sturdiness  in  the  new  growths  now  push¬ 
ing  forward.  Pot  Roses,  of  course,  should 
ere  now  have  been  cut  back  and  plunged  out- 
of-dooTs  to  make  and  ripen  new  wood  for 
another  season’s  blooming.  Partial  shade 
and  constant  syringing  is  necessary,  and 
watering  must  on  no  account  be  neglected. 
Re-potting,  too,  may  now  be  carried  out  if 
necessary,  the  old  soil  being  replaced  with  a 
mixture  of  old  turfy  loam  and  wood  ashes, 
the  whole  being  well  firmed  with  the  pot- 
ting-stick,  and  any  long  straggling  roots 
may  be  shortened  at  the  same  time. 

Streptocarpus  from  Seed. 

These  beautiful  flowers  have  been  so 
greatly  improved  during  the  last  few  years 
that  no  greenhouse  lover  can  afford  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  them  altogether.  A  great  point  in 
their  favour  is  that,  unlike  the  majority  of 
plants,  they  do  not  demand  a  situation  near 
the  glass,  but  even  when  grown  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  light  still  retain  their  dwarf 
habit.  If  seed  has  been  sown,  say  in 
January,  the  resultant  plants  will  bloom  this 
year,  but  a  good  plan  is  to  sow  a  batch  of 
seed  during  the  present  month  for  flowering 
early  another  season,  and  moreover  no  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  will  now  be  necessary.  In  pans 
or  pots  containing  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  silver  sand  in  equal  quantities, 
sow  the  seed,  scattering  it  very  thinly  and 
covering  lightly  with  a  sprinkling  cf  the 
finer  soil.  Place  a  piece  of  clouded  glass 
over  the  pan  (which  should  be  kept  in  a 
somewhat  shaded  position  on  the  staging), 
and  remove  it  daily  to  wipe  off  any  super¬ 
fluous  moisture.  This  greatly  assists  in  ger¬ 
mination,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle  prick  them  off  into  other 
pans  or  boxes,  preparatory  to  potting  them, 
when  a  slightly  different  compost  containing 
peat  should  be  used. 

Propagating-  Lemon  Plants. 

The  fragrant  Lemon  plant,  Lippia  cit- 
riodora,  may  now  be  increased  by  cuttings 
taken  in  the  usual  way,  which  should  be 
inserted  singly  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and 
placed  under  a  bell-glass.  Treated  thus 
they  will  soon  commence  to  grow  (which,  of 
course,  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  have  rooted), 
and  then  the  main  shoot  should  be  shortened 
to  induce  the  formation  of  side-growths  and 
ensrtre  bushy  plants.  Examine  carefully 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  old  plants  for 
the  dreaded  thrips,  for  it  is  there  that  they 
take  refuge ;  and  be  sure  that  thorough 
drainage  is  provided,  as  stagnation  at  the 
roots  or  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil  causes 
the  striking  foliage  to  become  black  and  dis¬ 
figured. 

Tacsonias  and  Passion  Flowers. 

Rooted  cuttings  of  these  beautiful  green¬ 


house  climbers  taken  in  the  spring  will  now 
be  ready  for  shifting  from  the  small  pots 
in  which  they  were  struck.  Give  them  a 
good  shift  into  soil  consisting  chiefly  of 
sound  loam,  with  the  addition  of  peat  and 
silver  sand,  say  one-third.  Allow  them  mere 
air,  and  they  will  make  very  rapid  growth, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  summer  will  te  large 
enough  to  place  in  their  permanent  pets  or 
tubs,  or  to  plant  out  in  the  border,  which 
I  consider  to-  be  the  better  way.  Established 
plants  will  at  the  present  time  require  con¬ 
stant  attention,  or  their  luxuriant  growths 
will  become  entangled  and  overcrowded. 
Cut  the  weaker  shoots  right  away,  and  in 
tying  up  those  that  remain,  leave  the  ends 
free,  as  a  far  more  graceful  effect  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  allowing  the  extremities  to  drcop 
quite  naturally  from  their  support.  Plants 
that  have  done  flowering  may  have  their 
main  shoots  shortened  if  necessary,  for  in 
a  small  house  those  things,  though  beauti¬ 
ful,  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  up  too  much 
roof-space. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Ventilation  and  Spraying-. 

The  remarkable  period  of  hot,  dry  weather 
we  have  been  and  are  still  experiencing  in 
the  North  of  England,  has  proved  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  warm  section  of  our  Orchids. 
The  bright  sunlight  has  afforded  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  cultivator  to  give  his  plants 
every  encouragement,  in  assisting  them  to 
develop  their  growth.  It  is  seldom  we  get  a 
summer  season  that  has  offered  such  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  ventilation.  There  can  te  no 
doubt  that  when  the  outside  conditions  are 
favourable  the  discreet  use  of  the  ventila¬ 
tors  assists  the  developing  growths  by  en¬ 
abling  them  to  harden  and  ripen  as  they 
grow. 

The  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  also  an 
advantage.  Where  plants  can  be  sprayed  or 
lightly  syringed  overhead  once  or  twice  a 
day  there  will  be  found  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  endeavours  to  keep  what  gar¬ 
deners  call  a  growing  atmosphere.  Perhaps 
this  will  be  more  apparent  among  the  cool 
house  section  than  in  the  warmer  division. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  difference  a  satu¬ 
rated  atmosphere  makes.  I  remarked  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  15  degrees  between  the  outside 
shade  temperature  and  that  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house  a  few  days  ago,  simply  by 
shading,  the  discreet  use  of  the  lower  ven¬ 
tilators,  and  damping.  This  is  what  this 
section  of  plants  requires,  and  if  supplied 
at  this  season  of  the  year  the  cool  house 
section  of  our  houses  do  not  suffer  to  any 
great  extent  from  the  effects  of  the  hot 
weather.  I  also  find  that  a  gentle  spraying 
from  the  syringe,  overhead,  once  or  twice  a 
day,  is  beneficial,  but  when  syringing  over¬ 
head  it  should  be  done  sufficiently  early  in 
the  day  to  permit  of  the  foliage  becoming 
dry  before  nightfall.  Night  ventilation 
may  now  be  safely  recommended  for  the 
warm  divisions  ;  by  discreet  use  of  the  roof 
ventilators  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  house 
we  prevent  the  possibility  of  stagnant  and 
undesirable  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Roof  ventilation  should  be  taken  off  before 
damping  in  the  mornings,  and  the  lower  ven¬ 
tilators  be  brought  into  use  instead.  Except 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
in  very  hot  weather  I  would  not  advise  the 
use  of  top  ventilation. 

Watering. 

Watering  must  also  now  be  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to.  Where  the  plants  are  in  small 
pots,  and  in  case  of  seedlings  especially,  the 
plants  should  be  looked  over  once  or  twice 
daily  to  see  that  they  are  not  becoming  dry 
at  the  roots  and  remaining  so  for  any  length 
of  time. 


In6ect  Pests. 

The  dry  conditions  outside  are  naturally 
favourable  to  insect  life.  If  we  examine  the 
hardy  trees  or  the  plants  in  the  herbaceous 
borders  we  find  them  covered  with  black 
thrips,  which  are  being  constantly  blown 
from  their  positions  on  the  plants  by  the 
wind  through  the  open  ventilators.  Our 
plants  are  thus  liable  to  become  infested  by 
these  pests,  so  that  careful  observation  is 
necessary  and  means  must  be  at  once  taken 
for  their  destruction.  Frequent  and  regular 
spraying  overhead  with  XL  All  wash,  used 
as  advised  in  instructions,  and  occasionally 
fumigating  with  the  vapouriser  made  by  the 
same  firm,  will  effectually  keep  these  pests 
in  check. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- t-M- - 

On  Making  Cuttings. 


One  of  the  most  simple,  as  well  as  most 
rapid,  methods  of  propagating  plants  is 
by  cuttings.  Almost  all  plants,  not  being 
annuals,  lend  themselves  readily  to  this 
manner  of  increase,  more  especially  those 
general  favourites  called  “  bedding  out " 
plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Roses,  etc.  All  these  will  strike,  that  is, 
take  root,  in  the  open  garden  during  sum¬ 
mer;  Geraniums  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun,  the  -others  in  a  situation  where  some 
shade  is  afforded  by  shrubs  or  artificial 
shelter.  A  cutting  may  be  made  of  almost 
any  length,  and  it  should  be  inserted  at 
least  one-third — half  is  best — of  its  own 
length  in  the  soil,  which  should  be  rich, 
light,  and  porous.  The  earth  must  be 
pressed  firmly  around  that  part  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  which  is  beneath  the  soil.  Should 
the  season  prove  very  dry,  the  cuttings 
will  require  to  be  watered.  As  already 
said,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  length  of  a 
cutting,  but  plump,  firm  pieces  from  4  to 
5  inches  long  are  preferable,  as  likely  to 
form  more  shrubby  compact  growths.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  cuttings 
are  in  all  cases  taken  from  parts  of  the 
plants  other  than  the  main  stem,  although 
in  the  case  of  a  plant  being  accidentally 
broken  off  even  the  main  stem  may  then 
be  cut  into  lengths  and  struck.  When 
struck  in  pots,  -the  cuttings  should  be 
disposed  in  a  circle  close  against  (he  inner 
side  of  the  pot  and  the  soil  well  pressed 
up  against  them. 

D.  Sparkes. 

- H4 - 

Webb  and  Sons  at  the  Franco-British  Ex¬ 
hibition. 

At  a  three  days’  horticultural  show 
opened  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition 
on  June  24th,  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons, 
of  the  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Words- 
ley,  Stourbridge,  were  awarded  a  large 
gold  medal  for  an  exhibit  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  consisting  of  Peas,  Melons,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Tomatos,  etc.,  which  occupied 
a  space  of  200  square  feet.  A  first  prize 
in  the  open  class  for  12  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  Silver  Gilt  Medal  were  also 
wbn  by  the  produce  of  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons  seeds. 

The  Gnat. 

The  English  gnat,  which  is  a  mos¬ 
quito,  has  increased  in  England  of  late 
years.  It  is  only  the  females  which 
attack  human  beings.  The  male  is 
known  by  an  ornament,  not  unlike  what 
are  called  Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers, 
which  protrudes  from  the  insect’s  head. 
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Vernier  H.T. 
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Rose 

~~  T  “ D 

William  Shean. 


Like  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  this  variety 
was  put  into  commerce  as  recently  as 
1906,  the  raisers  in  both  cases  being 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  New- 
xnvnards,  County  -Down,  and  who  were 
;he  exhibitors  on  this  occasion,  taking 
.he  Silver  Medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  for  the  best  H.  T.  in  the  nursery¬ 
men's  section.  It  occurred  in  the  class 
for  nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose,  and 
while  they  were  fresh,  the  premier  might 
almost  have  been  taken  from  any  one  in 
the  stand.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  large  Rose — indeed,  of  being  one  of  the 
largest  H.  T.  Roses,  and  it  well  sustained 
its  reputation  in  this  stand. 

The  bloom  is  of  a  soft  shade  of  pink, 
considerably  elongated  and  massive.  It 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  strain 
of  Roses  as  Dean  Hole,  conforming  con¬ 
siderably  to  it  in  shape,  though  differing 
in  colour  and  size.  The  plant  is  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  but  it  is  chiefly  suitable  for 
exhibition  purposes — at  least,  that  is  the 
opinion  so  far  as  cultivation  has  shown 
it,  but  when  it  gets  spread  about  in  gar¬ 
dens,  it  may  prove  to  be  suitable  for  more 
general  use  than  it  hitherto  has  done. 

Its  large  size  makes  it  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  exhibition,  but  that  need  not  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  regarded  as  a  Rose 
for  garden  decoration,  seeing  that  Mil¬ 
dred  Grant  is  classed  in  the  same  cate¬ 


gory.  The  last  named  has  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  appearance  on  the  show  boards,  but 
in  the  garden  it  is  almost  too  large  to  be 
beautiful  when  fully  expanded,  but  the 
present  is  a  time  for  various  flowers  of 
abnormal  size  in  the  garden,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  public  likes  size  in  flowers. 

,  - - 

How  to  Treat  a  Wasp  Sting. 

When  stung  by  a  wasp,  says  the 
“Weekly  Telegraph,”  the  best  thing  to' do 
is  at  once  to  press  the  hole  of  a  watch 
key,  or  any  other  very  small  key  with  such 
an  aperture,  over  the  place  where  the 
sting  entered.  This  will  usually  cause 
the  sting  to  come  out  at  once  with  a  little 
poisonous  moisture.  Then  apply  a  little 
ammonia  or  hartshorn  to  the  tiny  wound, 
which  neutralises  the  acrid  poison,  and  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  any  further  annoy¬ 
ance  will  be  experienced. 

Winners  of  the  Windsor  Rose  Show  Cups. 

At  the  annual  show  of  the  Windsor  Rose 
Society  held  on  June  27th,  the  King’s 
Silver  Challenge  Cup  for  48  Roses  (dis¬ 
tinct)  was  won  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Sons,  of  Colchester,  with  a  grand  display, 
the  second  year  in  succession.  The 
Windsor  Challenge  Cup  for  18  Roses  went 
to  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  of  Hitchin.  The 
Marchioness  of  Normanby’s  Challenge 
Cup  for  the  best  group  of  plants  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Wagg,  Maidenhead ; 
Lady  Evelyn  Mason's  Challenge  Cup  for 
decorative  Roses  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Mo'rcatta, 
Datchett ;  the  “Islet”  Challenge  Cup  for 
24  blooms  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Drop- 
more  ;  and  the  Fortescue  Challenge  Cup 
to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle,  of  Dropmore 
"Vicarage,  near  Windsor. 


Notes  on 

Lettuces, 


Cos  and  Cabbage. 

No  other  salading  plant  is  so  popular, 
and  there  are  now  some  really  fine  sorts 
to  be  had  that  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
old  varieties.  Pernaps  a  few  notes  on 
some  of  the  newer  varieties  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  like  to  have  the  best. 
In  this  garden  I  have  had  to  discard  the 
bulk  of  the  Cos  varieties,  as  my  employer 
refuses  to  eat  them  unless  they  are 
blanched  perfectly  white,  and  usually  be¬ 
fore  that  occurs  they  have  bolted.  Sut¬ 
ton's  Winter  Cos  for  autumn  sowing  I  find 
useful,  wintering  in  a  frame  and  plant¬ 
ing  out  in  spring. 

Cabbage  Lettuces  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  are  ready  blanched,  and  do 
not  as  a  general  rule  run  to  seed 
so  quickly  as  do  the  Cos  kinds.  New 
York  Giant  I  find  to  be  the  finest  of  all 
the  numerous  varieties  I  have  tried.  It 
grows  to  a  large  size,  but  is  never  coarse, 
and  remains  long  in  good  condition.  It 
is  dark  green  in  colour,  the  hearts  are 
very  white  and  tender.  Carter’s  Holborn 
Standard  is  another  excellent  sort.  It  is 
less'  in  size  than  the  preceding,  and  the 
hearts  are  a  delicate  yellow,  and  of  fine 
flavour.  Iceberg  is  a  good  Lettuce,  and 
seems  to  do  well  in  wet  seasons.  Dick¬ 
sons’  Pearl  is  a  new  sort  I  am  trying  for 
the  first  time,  and  it  promises  well. 

C.  Blair. 


H.T.  Rose  William  Shean. 


Maclaren  ajid  Sons. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

30  24.  Planting  Out  Seedlings  arsd  Per¬ 
ennials. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  think  it 
advisable  when  planting  perennial  seeds; 
such  as  Phloxes,  Antirrhinums,  C  anterbury 
Bells,  Brompton  Stocks,  and  Wallflowers  to 
keep  the  boxes  in  my  cold  greenhouse  at 
first.  If  so,  when  should  they  go  out¬ 
side?  May  they  be  planted  cut  in  the  per¬ 
manent  positions  at  the  first?  I  see  in  The 
Gardening  World  it  says  to  plant  them 
out  and  then  in  autumn  put  them  in  their 
flowering  positions.  Is  there  any  advantage 
in  not  putting  them  in  permanent  positions 
at  first?  I  have  the  room  now.  I  have 
several  seed  pans,,  but  at  present  have  used 
boxes.  The  pans  have  no  holes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Is  this  good?  (N.  E.  C.,  Kent.) 

The  boxes  of  perennials  can  be  kept  in 
your  cold  greenhouse  for  some  time  after 
they  have  been  transplanted  from  the  seed 
boxes.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  get  established  in  the  fresh  soil  after 
disturbing  the  roots.  They  would  do  better 
in  a  cold  frame  that  could  be  well  venti¬ 
lated  after  they  have  got  over  flagging.  In 
any  case  you  should  not  keep  them  too  long 
m  the  greenhouse  if  the}'  are  at  all  likely 
to  get  drawn.  Presumably  you  have  given 
them  plenty  of  space  in  the  boxes.  Then  the 
other  point  is  to  let  them  have  plenty  of 
air  to  make  them  short-jointed  and  sturdy. 
If  they  are  likely  to  get  drawn  the  boxes 
should  be  placed  cut  in  some  half -shady 
situation,  but  well-lighted.  Here  they  may 
remain  until  the  plants  have  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  leaves  and  require  more  room.  They 
can  then  be  planted  out  in  their  permanent 
positions  at  once,  seeing  that  you  have  got 
the  space.  The  reason  why  they  are  planted 
in  temporary  beds  or  in  a  reserve  part  of 
the  garden  is  that  most  people  have  got  their 
permanent  positions  occupied  with  other 
plants  and  must,  therefore,  find  space  for 
theni  elsewhere  for  the  time  being.  We  pre¬ 
sume  in  your  locality  that  Antirrhinums  and 
Brompton  Stocks  prove  quite  hardy.  In 
many  inland  gardens  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  keep  them  outside  in  winter.  Cold  frames 
are  usually  necessary,  but  in  your  district 
it  is  quite  mild,  even  although  the  winds 
may  feel  cold.  Judging  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  the  seed  pans  are  not  proper  pans  for 
that  purpose.  They  are  only  saucers.  Every 
proper  seed  pan  should  have  holes  in  the 
bottom  like  pots.  Unless  you  are  very  care- 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or' wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
■flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  witn 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


ful  you  would  soon  get  the  seedlings  water¬ 
logged  in  vessels  without  one  or  more  holes 
in  the  bottom. 

30  25.  Cutting  Down  Pjrethi-ums. 

Now  that  my  single  Pyrethrums  have  done 
flowering  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  inform  me  whether  it  is  better  to. 
induce  autumn  flowering  to  cut  the  plants 
close  to  the  ground,  or  to  merely  remove  the 
flower  stalks.  Also  when  is  it  considered 
the  best  time  to  divide  the  roots?  (Delta, 
Beds.) 

Your  plants  are  more  likely  to  flower  in 
the  autumn  if  you  cut  down  the  flower  stems 
now  than  if  you  simply  remove  the  flowers. 
We  should  not  advise  you  to  cut  the  whole 
of  the  plants  to  the  ground,  but  merely  to 
cut  the  flower  stems  to  the  ground  line  re¬ 
taining  all  the  leaves  that  come  up  from 
the  soil,  except  those  that  are  actually 
withered.  This  will  encourage  them  to  make 
fresh  growth  if  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
rainfall  before  the  season  is  much  further 
advanced.  You  can  encourage  them,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  further  growth  by  giving  them 
copious  waterings  during  the  present  month 
and  August  if  it  happens  to  be  dry.  This 
will  induce  a  second  growth.  The  amount 
of  second  growth  made  usually  depends 
largely  upon  the  rainfall,  because  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  moist  at  the  same  time.  The 
second  half  of  September  and  October  would 
be  a  good  time  to  divide  the  roots  and  trans¬ 
plant  them  if  you  do  not  break  them  up  into 
too  small  pieces.  The  only  danger  then 
would  be  that  if  the  plants  were  small,  slugs 
might  prove  a  great  torment  to  them  during 
March,  and  possibly  April,,  next  spring.  If 
the  plants  are  of  good  size  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  seriously  injured  by  slugs.  In 
your  soil,  however,  you  should  not  be  very 
much  tormented  by  slugs  if  it  is  properly 
cultivated  by  frequent  and  deep  digging, 
and  by  keeping  the  ground  thoroughly  clear 
of  weeds  at  all  times.  If  the  plants  are  very 
small  you  could  even  divide  them  in  October 
and  put  each  piece  into  a  small  pot.  By 
this  means  it  would  get  established  in  a  cold 
frame  and  would  escape  the  slugs  better 
than  if  planted  out. 

30  2  6.  Points  of  a  Fancy  Pansy  foi*  Ex¬ 
hibition. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  men¬ 
tion  the  various  points  to  be  looked  for  in 
a  fancy  Pansy  for  exhibition.  (H.  Stadpon, 
Essex.) 

The  flowers  of  a  fancy  Pansy  should  be  as 


nearly  circular  as  possible.  The  petals  am 
their  edges  should  be  smooth.  You  may  re 
member  that  there  are  many  strains  of  fane 
Pansies  obtainable  frdm  'Seeds.  The  fane 
Pansy  here  alluded  to  was  originally  a  Bel 
gian  strain,  but  it  was  taken  up  in  this  cour 
try  for  exhibition  and  florists  commenced  t 
improve  it.  The  varieties  now  grown  fc 
exhibition  are  those  that  were  selected  froi 
batches  of  seedlings  as  possessing  the  r< 
quired  qualities  for  exhibition  purpose. 
Such  varieties  were,  of  course,  named  an 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  annualh 
Larger  flowers  are  obtained  from  vigoror 
young  plants  than  from  those  that  may  b 
two  years  old.  The  flowers  should  be  0 
good  texture,  velvety  and  as  nearly'  flat  a 
possible.  The  colours  should  harmonise  an 
be  regular — that  is,  not  confused  or  shade 
in  irregular  fashion.  In  this  strain  there  i 
a  very  large  blotch  on  each  of  the  thre 
lower  petals,  and  this  should  be  of  an  i: 
tense  colour  without,  radiating  points  froi 
the  margins.  In  other  words,  the  edge  c 
the  blotch  should  be  clearly  defined.  Larg 
size  makes  a  strong  point,  and  only  if  th 
colours,  etc.,  are  excellent  will  a  sma 
flower  carry  weight  with  the  judges.  TV 
flowers  should  also  be  cut  and  shown  whe 
fully  developed  and  in  perfect  conditiui 
In  other  words,  they  should  be  quite  fresh. 


LAWNS. 

3027.  Turfing  Down  Beds, 

I  have  just  moved  into  a  new  house,  tl 
lawn  in  the  garden  of  which  had  been  ci 
up  into  several  small  beds.  Some  of  the: 
I  wish  to  fill  up  with  turf  in  order  to  mal 
room  for  a  croquet  lawn.  Will  you  fell  n 
when  to  do  this  and  the  best  way  to  pr 
cure  the  turf.  I  shall  be  cutting  away  son 
of  the  grass  where  I  propose  making  a  he 
bed  later  on.  Would  this  turf  be  suitab 
for  filling  up?  What  implement  is  appr 
priate  for  cutting  turf?  (E.  H.  G.,  Midd! 
sex.) 

From  the  second  half  of  September  0 
wards  would  be  a  suitable  time  for  turfii 
down  beds  and  otherwise  altering  lawr 
By  that  time  there  should  be  sufficient  rai 
fall  to  make  the  turf  lift  easily,  but  if  t. 
turf  should  be  very  dry,  even  then  yt 
should  defer  the  operation  till  you  get  rai 
otherwise  the  turves  would  be  liable  to  fa 
to  pieces.  You  Should  be  able  to  procu 
turf  from  some  of  your  local  builders, 
they  are  frequently  lifting  turf  in  order 
commence  building  operations.  F  ailii 

them,  you  might  apply  to  your  seedsm; 
who  frequently  knows  where  to  get  turf  f 
making  lawns.  The  turf  which  you  propc 
lifting  should  be  suitable  for  filling  up 
it  is  sufficiently  good  to  hold  together  ai 
is  not  too  weedy.  A  turfing  iron  is  the  me 
suitable  implement  for  lifting  turf.  It  co 
sists  of  a  bent  iron  shaft  with  a  wood  hand 
on  the  top  and  a  small  steel  spade  at  t 
other  end.  A  local  jobbing  gardener 
nurseryman  would  probably  be  able  to  su 
ply  you  with  one,  but  as  you  have  only 
small  piece  of  turf  to  lift  the  ordinary  di 
ging  spade  should  answer  the  purpose  a 
mirably.  We  have  ourselves  used  it  wh 
merely  turfing  down  a  bed  or  two.  T 
turves  may  be  somewhat  thicker  than  wi 
the  proper  tool,  but  you  should  make  pro’ 
sion  for  this  when  laying  down  the  turvi 
Beds  that  have  been  under  cultivation  f 
some  years,  frequently  dug  and  manure 
will  be  liable  to  sink  in  the  course  of  a  ye 
or  two  after  turfing  them  down.  To  gua 
against  this  you  should  have  the  ground  ; 
dug  equally,  trodden  quite  firmly  with  t 
feet  all  over  and  filled  up  nearly  to  the  led 
of  the  grass  with  fresh  soil  taken  from  so  1 
other  place.  If  the  new  turf  is  sligh 1 
higher  it  will  sink  in  the  course  of  a  ye- 
In  any  case  you  can  afterwaids  remedy  12 
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matter  by  lifting  the  turf  and  putting  in 
some  soil  if  the  portions  where  the  beds  used 
to  be  become  hollow. 

3028.  Toadstools  on  Lawn. 

For  some  years  past  a  ring  of  fungus  or 
toadstools  has  appeared  on  my  lawn,  and  it 
is  getting  bigger.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
causes  this  and  what  I  can  do  to  stop  it? 
The  grass  generally  is  good,  but  inside  the 
ring  it  is  very  patchy.  (J.  D.  Williams, 
Cornwall.) 

The  fungus  you  mention  is  the  fairy  ring 
Mushroom,  which  usually  occurs  on  lawns 
and  in  meadows  frequented  by  cattle.  You 
should  give  the  ring,  right  to  the  outer  edge 
of  it,  a  good  dressing  of  lime  and  kainit, 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  outer  and 
deep  green  portion  of  the  ring  to  destroy  the 
mycelium  of  the  toadstools  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  Next  autumn  top  dress  the  centre  of 
the  ring  with  well-rotted  farmyard  manure 
or  old  potting  soil.  If  the  grass  has  died 
out  in  places  it  would  be  well  to  sow  some 
grass  seeds  on  the  bare  patches,  commencing 
early  for  the  purpose  of  giving  grass  seeds 
time  to  germinate  while  the  weather  is  still 
fine.  The  lime  and  the  kainit  will  help  to 
kill  the  fungus.  Another  plan  is  to  lift,  the 
turf  and  take  out  a  ring  of  soil  well  beyond 
the  outer  edge  of  the  ring.  Then  dig  in  a 
good  dressing  of  lime  and  kainit  in  this 
portion  ;  then  either  use  fresh  turf  and  soil 
or  give  the  old  turf  a  good  dressing  of  lime 
and  kainit  after  you  lay  it  down. 


HEDGES, 

3029.  Green  and  Golden  Privet  Hedge. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  manage  a  Pri¬ 
vet  hedge  planted  with  green  and  golden 
varieties  alternately  ?  The  green  portions 
are  getting  broader  every  year  And  the  yellow 
portions  narrower.  It  is  about  4  ft.  high. 
(D.  Little,  Devon.) 

The  reason  for  the  disparity  between  the 
green  and  the  golden  Privet  is  that  the 
green  plant  always  grows  much  more 
strongly  than  the  variegated  one.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  trim  the  green  one 
rather  more  closely  than  the  yellow  one  when 
rearing  the  hedge.  It  is  easy  to  do  at  this 
time,  as  the  green  one  can  simply  be  cut  well 
back  to  its  proper  limits  allowing  the  yel¬ 
low  one  to  extend  rather  more  freely.  Af¬ 
ter  both  have  reached  their  proper  height 
with  such  attention  as  this  there  is  usually 
little  difficulty  in  managing  them.  As  it 
is,  we  would  recommend  you  to  cut  out  pieces 
of  the  green  Privet  where  it  abuts  upon  the 
yellow.  This  could  be  done  at  once  with 
a  knife  and  possibly  the  yellow  one  will 
occupy  the  space  thus  made.  You  need  not 
make  any  visible  holes  in  the  hedge,  but 
wait  until  the  yellow  fills  up  the  space  pro¬ 
vided  before  cutting  the  green  back  any 
more 


ROSES. 

3030.  Moving  Roses. 

Please  say  if  Rose  trees  will  be  injured 
or  otherwise  by  being  moved  and  what  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  a  William  Allen  Richard¬ 
son,  both  on  a  north  and  a  south  wall  ?  (Con¬ 
stant  Reader,  Yorks.) 

If  you  can  get  Roses  in  pots  you  can  plant 
them  now  if  the  ground  is  in  good  condition 
to  receive  them,  otherwise  it  should  be  well 
prepared.  We  should  not  advise  you  to  lift 
any  Roses  just  now,  as  they  are  in  full 
growth,  and  the  hot  weather  would  almost 
certainly  be  fatal  to  them.  It  would  be  in 
any  case  to  many  of  them.  The  only  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  we  should  attempt  it 
would  be  to  cut  the  Roses  well  back,  leaving 
only  a  few  leaves  upon  them.  Then  we 
should  lift  the  roots  as  intact  as  possible, 
and  dip  them  well  in  a  pail  of  thin  mud. 
That  would  help  to  preserve  the  moisture  in 


them  till  they  commence  fresh  growth.  The 
best  time  to  giant  William  Allen  Richard¬ 
son  would  be  the  last  fortnight  of  October 
and  the  first  fortnight  in  November,  'lhat 
is  also  the  time  for  Roses  generally.  It  does 
better  on  east  and  west  aspect  walls  than 
upon  north  and  south.  On  a  north  wall  it 
1  would  scarcely  get  sufficient  sunshine  to  ma¬ 
ture  the  wood  and  cn  a  south  wall  it  pro¬ 
bably  gets  too  much  heat  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  If  you  must  plant  on  these  aspects  then 
see  that  the  plants  will  be  fully  exposed  to 
light.  They  should  not  be  overhung  by 
trees,  otherwise  you  cannot  expect  them  to 
succeed. 

3031.  Roses  Mildewed. 

Some  of  my  Rose  trees  are  badly  mildewed, 
although  I  have  been  using  sulphur  upon 
them.  They  are  near  a  large  tree  and  are 
shaded  during  a  period  of  the  day,  and  the 
soil  is  rather  dry.  Any  information  would 
much  oblige.  (B.  Kemp,  Sussex.) 

Flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  upon  the  leaves 
answer  the  purpose  admirably  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  while  the  fungus 
is  in  its  first  stage  of  existence.  Later  on, 
however,  it  enters  upon  another  stage  and 
is  mere  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  while  it  is 
more  dangerous  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  Roses.  At  this  second  stage,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  well  to  spray  them  with 
sulphide  of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to 
three  gallons  of  water.  This  is  not  so  un¬ 
sightly  as  sulphur,  and  after  a  time  it  may 
be  washed  off  with  clean  water.  Leaves  or 
flower  buds  that  are  very  badly  infested  with 
the  fungus  could  be  removed  and  burned,  as 
such  flowers  cannot  open  and  the  leaves  can¬ 
not  be  of  much  service  to  the  trees. 

3032.  Dorothy  Perkins  Dropping  Its 

Buds. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  why  some  Roses 
of  Dorothy  Ferkins  have  dropped  many  of 
their  buds,  although  this  is  the  secoiid  sea¬ 
son  since  they  were  planted  ?  Only  some  of 
the  buds  have  dropped  from  each  bunch,  not 
the  whole  of  the  bunch.  (M.  'C.  Matthews, 
Wilts.) 

This  feature  of  Dorothy  Perkins  may  be 
peculiar  to  the  Rose  itself,  and  in  any  case 
it  is  fairly  general  this  year,  at  least  in 
light  soils.  It  may  be  that  the  rainfall  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  the  plant  to  open 
all  the  flower  buds  produced.  An  unusually 
dry  soil  in  a  warm  season  would  bring  about 
the  same  result.  On  the  other  hand,  Roses 
are  tender  while  making  their  young  growth, 
and  these  buds  may  have  got  a  check  during 
the  cold  nights  that  preceded  the  recent  hot 
weather.  If  you  have  reason  to  suppose  it  is 
due  to  the  dry  soil  of  to  the  dry  season, 
you  could  give  the  Roses  a  good  drenching 
of  water,  and  even  mulching  with  farmyard 
manure.  The  soil  could  first  be  loosened  on 
the  1  op,  the  manure  put  on  and  then  the 
water  applied.  This  should  help  them  in 
making  growth,  even  after  they  have  passed 
out  of  flower. 

3033.  Pruning  a  Mois  Rose. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  your  opinion 
about  the  pruning  of  Moss  Roses.  They  are 
pruned  pretty  close  back  every  year,  but 
they  do  not  give  so  many  blooms  as  others 
not  far  from  here  and  which  get  very  little 
or  no  pruning.  (J.  D.  Lloyd,  Norfolk.) 

No  doubt  you  can  get  the  best  blooms  from 
Moss  Roses  when  they  are  pruned  back  in 
regulation  fashion,  but  you  must  always  re¬ 
member  that  this  type,  as  well  as  various 
other  Roses  that  are  grown  for  garden  deco¬ 
ration,  need  not  be  pruned  so  hard  as  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Indeed,  some  people 
do  not  prune  their  Moss  Roses  at  all  bevond 
removing  dead  wood  and  the  unripened  tips 
of  long  shoots  So  long  as  the  shoots  are 
thinned  out  sufficiently -to  let  light  and  air 
play  freely  amongst  them  they  may  even  be 
left  at  full  length.  After  a  time,  however. 


some  of  these  long  shoots  could  be  thinned 
out,  giving  preference  to  the  young  ones. 
The  old  ones  can  then  be  removed  right  to 
the  base.  They  may  even  be  left  in  the 
natural  form,  or  if  you  have  plenty  of  space 
the  long  shoots  may  be  laid  down  in  March 
and  held  in  that  position  by  means  of  stout 
pegs.  They  will  then  throw  out  shoots  all 
along  the  better  ripened  portions  of  last 
year’s  wood  and  give  you  more  Roses  than 
if  hard  pruned.  If  you  do  not  like  them 
pegged  down  in  this  fashion  they  may  be 
left  in  the  form  of  bushes. 

3034.  Bouquet  d’Or  Failing:. 

I  have  a  climbing  Rose  tree.  Bouquet  d’Or, 
which  is  apparently  dying  back.  The  leaves 
are  turning  yellow  and  dropping  off.  The 
wood  looks  dry  and  dead.  The  later  blooms 
are  puny.  This  tree  was  planted  about  three 
years  ago  when  it  was  a  young  plant.  It 
is  against  a  wall  with  a  wooden  trellis. 
The  aspect  is  southerly.  Up  to  quite  re¬ 
cently  it  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  tree, 
blooming  well  and  freely,  as  it  did  again 
this  spring.  I  have  cut  off  the  worst-look¬ 
ing  parts  and  taken  to  syringing  it  every 
evening.  The  soil  is  kept  well  hoed  round 
the  roots.  It  is  not  Rose  canker,  as  there  is 
no  swelling  and  the  trees  on  either  side  of 
it  are  robust  and  health}'.  Can  you  suggest 
any  remedy  or  better  treatment  ?  (Rosarian, 
Hereford.) 

The  Rose  Bouquet  d’Or  is  more  suitable 
for  east,  west  and  north  aspect  walls  than 
a  south  one.  This,  therefore,  may  be  against 
the  plant  to  some  extent,  but  not  actually 
knowing  the  circumstances  of  the  case  we 
can  only  make  suggestions  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  If  the  soil  W'as  not  prepared 
by  trenching  or  taking  out  a  big  hole  before 
planting,  the  roots  may  be  struggling  in  a 
shallow  soil.  A  partial  remedy  for  that 
would  be  mulching  with  cow  manure  and 
liberal  watering.  If  this  is  not  the  camse  it 
may  be  accidental  failure,  as  individual 
plants  sometimes  go  wreng  without  apparent 
cause.  You  should  apply  the  mulching  and 
watering,  and  if  the  Rose  does  not  improve 
take  cuttings  in  October  next.  If  the  Rose 
is  still  deteriorating  or  does  not  bear  suffi¬ 
cient  flowering  wood  to  make  it  worth  lead¬ 
ing,  you  could  lift  it  and  plant  a  strong 
cutting  after  it  has  been  rooted.  The  soil 
should,  of  course,  be  prepared  by  taking  out 
a  large  hole,  seeing  that  the  bottom  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  porous  to  allow  superfluous  water  to 
drain  away.  If  the  natural  soil  is  poor,  use 
some  well-fermented  cow  manure  and  lime 
rubble,  mixing  them  well  with  the  soil.  You 
may  try  other  plants  of  it  on  some  other 
aspect  if  you  have  convenience  for  the  same. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3035.  Name  of  Shrub  and  Treatment. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the 
name  of  this?  1  saw  it  growing  as  a  hedge, 
and  it  makes  a  capital  subject  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Do  you  think  cuttings  put  in  just  now 
would  take  root,  or  would  you  prefer  to 
wait — say,  about  the  month  of  September  or 
so  ?  The  growth  is  full  of  sap,  and  I  would 
have  waited  till  then,  but  I  got  them  sent, 
so  I  have  done  the  best  I  could.  (G.  S.) 

You  can  use  soft-wooded  cuttings  at  the 
present  time  if  you  still  have  got  them  alive. 
Cut  them  below  a  fairly  firm  joint  and  in¬ 
sert  them  firmly  in  pots  of  light  soil  consist¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  of  sand.  ,  Stand  the 
pots  in  a  cold  frame  or,  better  still,  under 
a  hand-light  that  may  be  kept  closed.  It 
is  necessary  to  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere 
for  a  time  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  flag¬ 
ging  too  much.  Unless  you  have  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  propagating  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  we  think  you  would  have  been  much 
more  certain  of  success  if  you  had  the  cut¬ 
tings  about  the  end  of  September.  The  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  5  in.  cr  6  in.  long  to  put  in 
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pots,  but  in  the  autumn  cuttings  9  in.  to 
12  in.  long  would  be  better,  as  you  can  then 
insert  about  5  in.  in  the  soil,  making  it  quite 
firm.  A  slightly  shady  border  would  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  rather  better  than  one  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  as  the  leaves  would  still 
be  upon  them.  Use  some  sand  and  leaf 
soil  or  else  old  potting  bench  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  as  that  will  encourage 
the  cuttings  to  emit  roots.  After  the  leaves 
are  off,  all  the  'Currant  and  Gooseberry  tribe 
are  very  easy  to  root  as  cuttings.  The  speci¬ 
men  you  sent  us  was  the  Golden  Currant 
(Ribes  auieum). 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3036.  Chrysanthemums  Drooping. 

Might  I  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  my  Chrysanthemums  going  like  the  en¬ 
closed  ?  In  the  morning  I  find  the  tips 
drooping  as  if  broken,  while  the  skin  seems 
peeled  off.  The  plants  are  clean  and  healthy 
and  free  from  insects.  The  pots  stand  in 
the  sun,  but  are  kept  well  watered.  The 
weather  is  extremely  hot.  I  have  grown 
Chrysanthemums  for  many  years,  but  have 
never  known  them  to  be  affected  like  this 
before.  (C.  H\  McNaught,  Lanarkshire.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  had  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  cats,  as  the  marks  of  their  claws 
were  still  plainly  visible  in  the  shoots  where 
the  skin  had  been  peeled  off.  The  hot 
weather  and  dry  soil  seem  to  make  the  cats 
more  mischievous  than  at  other  times,  as 
they  were  extremely  troublesome  up  our 
way  during  the  hot  weather.  We  should 
advise  you  to  dust  the  ground  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  “  Alphol,”  but  keep  it  as  dry 
as  possible  as  long  as  you  can,  as  it  seems 
to  be  most  effective  against  the  cats  in  that 
condition.  Some  boards  might  be  sprinkled 
with  the  “  Alphol  ”  and  laid  in  lines  be¬ 
tween  the  Chrysanthemums.  You  could  then 
avoid  wetting  the  “  Alphol  ”  when  watering 
the  plants.  We  find  that  cats  will  tear  any¬ 
thing,  from  Roses  to  Rhubarb,  and  even 
wooden  poles.  It  is  by  this  rreans  that  they 
keep  their  claws  from  getting  too  long. 
Some  people  have  an  idea  that  they  sharpen 
their  claws  upon  wood,  but  the  opposite  is 
really  the  case,  for  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  shortened,  or  they  would  get  too  long 
to  be  of  practical  use. 


FRUIT. 

3037.  Tomatos  Unsatisfactory. 

I  have  some  Tomatos  in  pots  in  a  green¬ 
house,  but  they  are  not  doing  at  all  well. 
They  have  only  two  small  bunches  of  fruit 
and  the  leaves  are  covered  with  brown  spots. 
Please  say  what  is  the  matter  with  them  and 
what  to  do.  (D.  Little,  Devon.) 

Your  Tomatos  have  evidently  been  kept 
too  close,  making  the  tissues  soft  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  disease  caused  by  Clado- 
sporium  fulvum.  The  spores  of  this  fungus 
are  always  about,  but  when  Tomatos  are 
kept  too  moist  in  summer  by  keeping  the 
house  too  close  the  spores  of  the  fungus  ger¬ 
minate  and  soon  do  the  leaves  irreparable 
damage.  During  summer  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible 
by  abundant  ventilation,  using  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  ventilators. 

3038.  Pears  Falling:. 

Many  of  my  Pears  are  falling,  although 
of  no  great  size.  Some  of  them  have  brown 
patches  on  the  side  and  others  are  deformed 
or  lopsided.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of 
what  is  the  matter  ?  Our  soil  is  rather  stiff, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  dry  or  not  more 
so  than  I  should  expect  it  to  be  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  (B.  Kemp,  Sussex.) 

In  all  probability  End  judging  from  what 
you  say,  your  trees  have  been  attacked  by 
the  fungus  Cladosporium  pyrinum.  This  is 
the  same  fungus  which  makes  the  fruits  of 
Pears  appear  scabbed  in  the  autumn  when 


they  should  be  fit  for  gathering.  It  really 
attacks  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  fruits,  and 
if  the  fruits  are  attacked  while  quite  young 
the  chances  are  they  never  reach  any  great 
size.  You  might  have  sent  us  specimens  of 
fruits  and  leaves.  All  you  can  do  is  to 
spray  the  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Next 
spring  the  affected  trees  should  be  syringed 
before  the  flowers  open  and  again  when  the 
young  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  Peas. 
At  this  second  spraying  of  the  trees  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  more  diluted  by 
using  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  usual 
to  prevent  the  leaves  from  being  injured. 

3039.  Grapes  Spotted. 

I  have  a  Grape  Vine  in  the  greenhouse, 
but  the  berries  seem  to  be  affected  by  some 
kind  of  disease.  The  berries  are  about  half- 
grown,  but  they  have  grey  marks  upon  them 
and  shrunk  spots  in  places.  Please  can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  cause  and  cure,  if  any  ? 
(F.  G.  W.,  Dorset.) 

Your  Grapes  would  appear  to  be  affected 
by  Grape  spot  caused  by  a  fungus  named 
Glaeosporium,  which  attacks  the  berries  in 
places,  injuring  the  skin  and  preventing 
further  growth  in  such  regions.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  brought  about  by  maintaining  too  moist 
an  atmosphere  by  neglecting  to  ventilate 
until  the  temperature  gets  very  high  and 
then  suddenly  opening  the  ventilators 
widely.  This  causes  rapid  evaporation, 
bringing  down  the  temperature  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  Vines  a  check.  At  that 
stage  the  skin  of  the  berries  is  very  tender. 
All  you  can  do  is  to  keep  the  house  more 
regularly  ventilated.  The  berries  with  in¬ 
dentations  in  them  may  be  removed  and 
burned.  Next  year  try  to  avoid  a  recurrence 
of  the  malady  by  ventilating  gradually, 
especially  during  cold  weather  with  warm 
periods  of  sunshine  between.  Avoid,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  causing  a  draught  in  the  house. 

GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3040.  Large  Insect  to  Name. 

Please  say  what  is  the  name  of  the  en¬ 
closed  insect,  and  if  it  is  injurious  to  any¬ 
thing.  I  found  it  lying  with  wings  folded 
on  the  stem  of  an  Apple  tree.  I  saw  some 
others  flying  about  the  garden  at  dusk  last 
night,  but  possibly  they  were  not  the  same 
kind.  (J.  D.  Floyd,  Nprfolk.) 

The  large  insect  was  the  wood  leopard 
moth  (Zeuzera  Aesculi),  which  lives,  or 
rather  the  caterpillar  stage  of  it,  in  the 
stems  of  various  trees,  including  Apple  and 
Pear  trees.  The  young  caterpillar  eats  its 
way  into  the  trunk,  and  as  it  lives  for  a 
considerable  time  and  is  getting  bigger  it 
gradually  makes  a  wider  tunnel  or  burrow, 
and  if  the  stem  or  branch  attacked  is  thin  it 
often  gets  broken  off  owing  to  this  burrow¬ 
ing.  It  may,  however,,  have  come  from 
somebody  else’s  garden,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  should  inspect  all  ycur  Apple  and  Pear 
and  Plum  trees  to  see  if  there  are  burrows 
in  them,  and  have  a  piece  of  strong  wire 
pushed  into  the  hole  with  the  object  of  kill¬ 
ing  any  caterpillars  which  may  still  be 
there.  During  the  springtime  the  presence 
cf  this  enemy  can  even  be  detected  by  the 
frass  or  chips  of  wood  being  pushed  out  of 
their  burrows.  You  can  then  try  to  destroy 
the  caterpillars  by  means  of  a  bent  wire, 
but  if  this  proves  unworkable  owing  to  the 
curvatures  in  the  burrow  you  could  drive 
in  some  paraffin  by  means  of  a  syringe.  You 
could  even  put  a  piece  of  clay  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  hole,  so  as  to  make  the  paraffin 
run  in,  then  fill  up  the  hole  with  clay  to 
keep  the  paraffin  in.  Of  course,  when  you 
find  full-grown  moths  they  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3041.  Silicate  of  Soda. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  a  thick  solution  of 


silicate  of  soda.  At  what  rate  can  I  use 
this  to  a  gallon  of  water  for  Tomatos? 
(E.  G.,  Middlesex.) 

As  far  as  evidence  goes  there  is  no  special 
food  in  silicate  of  soda  for  Tomatos.  If 
it  had  been  silicate  of  potash,  the  latter  con¬ 
tains  an  essential  food  for  all  plants,  and 
one  that  is  specially  suitable  for  Tomatos, 
namely,  the  potash  in  it.  If  the  silicate  of 
soda  were  applied  to  Cabbages  or  Beet,  the 
result  would  possibly  be  more  evident  and 
useful.  As  it  is,  you  may  use  it  at  the 
rate  of  ^  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  once  a 
week,  but  we  cannot  assure  you  that  the 
results  will  be  highly  beneficial,  if  of  any 
appreciable  service  at  all.  Neither  the  sili¬ 
con  nor  the  sodium  in  this  manure  are  ac¬ 
tually  essential  foods  for  most  plants,  and 
only  those  subjects  that  originally  grew  by 
the  seaside  seem  to  be  in  any  way  influenced 
by  them.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  advo¬ 
cated  its  use  for  Cabbages,  Beet  and  pos¬ 
sibly  'Carrots.  In  order  to  prove  if  it  is  of 
any  service  about  half  of  the  Tomatos  might 
be  watered  at  the  above  rate  and  the  other 
half  treated  with  clean  water  or  else  with 
some  other  manure.  By  this  means  you  can 
actually  tell  whether  the  Tomatos  derive 
any  advantage  or  not.  It  is  possible  that 
silicate  of  soda  might  answer  in  another 
way  by  acting  as  a  base  for  acids  in  the  soil, 
and  in  that  case  they  would  act  like  outdoor 
servants,  stimulating  changes  in  the  soil 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  plants. 


NAMES  OF  PLANT3. 

(Rex)  1,  Geranium  Endressi ;  2,  Geranium 
sanguineum ;  3,  Polemonium  caeruleum ;  4, 
Polemonium  album;  5,  Lady’s  Mantle  (Al- 
chemilla  vulgaris);  6,  Tradescantia  virgini- 
ana ;  7,  Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissima ; 
8,  Spiraea  Filipendula  flore  pleno ;  9,  Pfil- 
monaria  saccharata  ;  10,  Selaginella  Braunii ; 
11,  'Selaginella  Martensii ;  12,  Jasminum 

Sambac. 

(C.  W.)  1,  Veronica  Traversii;  2,  Rhodo- 
typos  kerrioides ;  3,  Kerria  japonica  flore 
pleno  ;  4,  Philadelphus  grandiflorus  ;  5,  Ve¬ 
ronica  parviflora  angustifolia ;  6,  Spiraea 
discolor. 

(C.  D.)  1,  Lysimachia  clethroides ;  2,  Ly- 
simachia  punctata ;  3,  Campanula  lactiflora 
caerulea ;  4,  Ononis  rotundifolia ;  5,  Galega 
officinalis. 

(A.  M.  T.)  1,  'Campanula  portenschla- 
giana ;  2,  Erigeron  mucronatus ;  3,  Gera¬ 
nium  sanguineum  ;  4,  Veronica  pectinata  ;  5, 
Veronica  Teucrium  dubia ;  6,  Veronica  in- 
cana. 

(H.  D.)  1,  Veronica  Traversii;  2,  Spiraea 
digitata ;  3,  Lythrum  Salicaria  roseum ;  4, 
Epilobium  angustifolium ;  5,  Sedum  ru- 

pestre ;  6,  Helxine  Solierolii ;  7,  Campanula 
garganica. 

(R.  Wilson)  1,  Sedum  Sieboldii  variega- 
tum ;  2,  Fatsia  japonica;  3,  Ornithogalum 
longibracteatum ;  4,  Begonia  metallica. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Norwich. — Seeds 
for  July  and  August  sowing. 

- f+4 - 

The  Bulb  Trade. 

The  origin  of  the  Holland  bulb  trade 
dates  back  nearly  300  years.  More  than 
2,000  growers  of  bulbs  are  now  in  the  trade, 
about  eight  per  cent,  of  whom  are  ex¬ 
porters.  Some  10,000  acres  of  land  are 
under  cultivation  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  annual  export  trade  probably  now 
amounts  to  300,000,000  or  400,000,000 
bulbs,  the  value  of  which  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  £1, 000, 000.  Britain  is  Hol¬ 
land’s  best  customer. 
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£vms  to  a  Stoush. 

Caught  in  the  Strawberry  net  at  “  The 
Firs,”  June  14th,  1908. 

Ho,  plunderer,  thou  art  caught, 

And  for  the  mischief  thou  hast  wrought, 
Death  pays  the  wrong. 

Thy  melody  avails  thee  naught, 

Nor  all  the  mystery  of  thought 
In  thy  sweet  song. 

What  though  the  weary  winter  days, 

With  many  cheery  winsome  lays, 

Thou  didst  beguile ; 

It  shall  be  counted  naught  to  thee, 

Nor  evermore  shall  thou  go  free 
To  practice  wile. 

Hadst  thou  but  followed  Nature’s  law, 

And  satisfied  thy  greedy  maw 
With  thy  meet  food  ; 

From  morn  to  eve  thou  could’st  regale 
On  juicy  worm,  or  luscious  snail, 

Sent  for  thy  good. 

But  thou  forsooth  must  yearn  to  be 
A  bird  of  twentieth  century, 

Quite  up-to-date. 

Forbidden  fruit  thou  needst  must  steal, 

Of  rosy  berries  make  thy  meal, 

Early  and  late. 

Unhappy  bird,  thy  path  of  sin 
Was  set  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 
And  many  snares. 

No  more  on  topmost  bough  to  sing, 

For  I  thy  neck  with  grief  must  wring, 

So  cease  thy  cares. 

And  soon  at  breakfast  thou  shall  be 
Incorporate  at  last  with  me, 

A  glorious  end. 

What  fitter  burial  could’st  thou  wish, 
Than  thou  should’st  be  a  toothsome  dish, 
For  thy  dear  friend. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution 


The  sixty-ninth  anniversary  festival 
dinner  of  the  above  institution  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  London,  on  June 
24th,  when  a  large  number  of  subscribers 
and  those  interested  sat  down  to  dinner 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon. 
The  Lord  Aldenham. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chair¬ 
man  proposed  “  Continued  Prosperity  to 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion.”  It  was  nearly  seventy  years  since 
it  was  instituted,  and  during  that  time  it 
had  disbursed  nearly  ;£  120,000  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  gardeners,  market  gardeners,  and 
their  widows.  At  present  they  had  231 
pensioners  at  an  annual  cost  of  over 
/4,ooo.  About  ,£2,506  of  this  is  obtained 
from  subscriptions  and  the  rest  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions,  chiefly  at  the  annual 
dinner. 

He  discussed  the  other  funds  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  such  as  The  Good  Samaritan 
and  Victorian  Era  Funds,  giving  the  rea¬ 
son  for  their  existence.  Speaking  on  the 
subiect  of  gardening,  he  said  that  you 
could  never  get  to  the  end  of  it,  as  there 
was  something  fresh  to  see  and  learn 
about  it  every  day.  He  exhorted  them  to 
assist  the  gardeners  when  they  came  to 
need  it,  as  only  few  of  them  could  pro¬ 
duce  the  fine  gardens  and  work  which  gar¬ 


deners  did.  With  this  toast  he  coupled 
the  name  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch. 

In  responding,  Mr.  Veitch  mentioned 
the  names  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
French  visitors  present,  including  M. 
Viger,  the  president  of  the  French  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  With  regard  to  the  pen¬ 
sioners,  they  made  no  enquiries  into  the 
creeds  of  the  candidates,  but  only  their 
moral  character  and  their  needs.  All 
pensioners  were  elected  by  the  vote  of 
subscribers.  Nothing  was  paid  to  the 
committee,  as  all  gave  their  assistance 
freely  on  account  of  their  love  of  garden¬ 
ing.  Their  oldest  pensioner  was  95,  and 
he  and  his  wife,  who  survived  him,  had 
drawn  about  /(500  from  the  funds  of  the 
institution. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  Albert  xs..  Rollit, 
“Horticulture  in  All  Its  Branches  at 
Home  and  Abroad”  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
George  Paul,  who  welcomed  our  visitors 
from  France,  and  spoke  for  some  time  on 
the  various  branches  of  horticulture. 
This  toast  was  responded  to  by  Mr. 
George  Monro  and  M.  Viger.  The  lat¬ 
ter  spoke  in  eloquent  French,  and  was 
warmly  cheered  by  those  who  understood 
the  language.  Mr.  Monro  said  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  had  been  a 
power  in  the  land  in  fostering  gardening 
and  in  creating  in  people  generally  a  love 
for  flowers.  He  said  that  in  no  country 
had  market  gardening  gone  on  so  success¬ 
fully  as  in  England,  especially  under 
glass.  Gardening  out  of  doors  had  also 
been  successful,  notwithstanding  the 
various  difficulties  with  which  we  have  had 
to  contend.  When  we  looked  into  the 
matter,  it  was  astonishing  what  an  im¬ 
mense  supply  of  foreign  fruit  came  into 
this  country. 

At  this  point  the  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Ingram,  announced  the  various  donations 
which  had  been  given  by  various  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  chairman’s  list.  Needless 
to  say,  a  substantial  sum  was  obtained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution,  over  ,£2,000 
in  all  having  been  given  towards  the 
chairman’s  list. 

“  Our  Chairman”  was  proposed  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Col.  Mark  Lockwood,  M.P., 
who  said  that  he  envied  Lord  Aldenham 
for  what  he  had  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institution  that  evening.  He  also 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  France.  The 
Chairman,  in  responding,  thanked  the 
contributors  of  flowers,  which  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  marked  feature  of  the  White¬ 
hall  Rooms  in  which  the  dinner  was  held. 
He  also-  proposed  the  health  of  the  Se¬ 
cretary,  who  replied.  During  the  even¬ 
ing  songs  and  humorous  sketches  were 
rendered. 

- - 

Freak  of  Sweet  Pea 

Helen  Lewis. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Hubert  Star¬ 
ling,  of  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  sends 
us  a  freak  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Helen  Lewis. 
Several  Sweet  Peas  have  been  guilty  of 
producing  a  second  standard,  and  are 
then  spoken  of  as  double  Sweet  Peas. 
The  flower  which  our  correspondent  sends 
has  been  behaving  in  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  way.  The  standard  has  tried 
to  become  cut  up  into  five  pieces, 
possibly  by  a  misfolding  in  the  bud  state. 
There  are,  however,  two  extra  petals,  but 


they  are  wings,  not  a  second  standard  as 
is  usually  the  case.  Nor  was  it  an  in¬ 
stance  of  two  flowers  in  combination,  as 
the  calyx  was  very  nearly  normal,  just  a 
little  wider  than  usual  in  the  tube,  but  it 
had  only  the  five  lobes  as  usual.  It  might 
be  described  as  an  accidental  flower, 
though  we  are  aware  that  varieties  which 
once  behave  in  this  way  are  liable  to  do 
it  again.  The  peculiarity  may  not  be 
fixed  in  this  case,  however,  and  if  the 
flower  sent  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
it  may  not  occur  again.  It  may  simply 
be  regarded  as  an  accidental  freak,  afid 
we  hope  this  is  so,  for  we  are  by  no  means 
in  love  with  so-calle'd  double  flowered 
Sweet  Peas.  The  form  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
is  perfection  of  its  kind,  and  we  do  not 
see  that  an  excess  of  petals  would  im¬ 
prove  the  flower  in  any  way,  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  colour  or  shape.  It 
is  more  easy  to  say  what  this  is  than  why 
it  should  behave  in  this  peculiar  manner. 

- ♦♦♦ - - 

Where  to  Spend  the  Holidays. 

When  the  question  of  where  to  spend 
the  holidays  comes  up  for  annual  con¬ 
sideration,  there  are  few  people  who  do 
not  find  considerable  difficulty  in  answer¬ 
ing  it  satisfactorily.  Nor  when  the  choice 
of  place  is  made  is  the  matter  entirely 
settled.  There  remains  the  further  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  ease  and  comfort  with  which 
the  selected  spot  may  be  reached,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is  the 
important  question  of  expense  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  publication  of  their  A.B.C. 
programme  by  the  Great  Central  Railway 
Co.  demonstrates  the  care  and  attention 
devoted  by  this  enterprising  company  to 
the  solution  of  these  multifarious  ques¬ 
tions.  For  those  wishing  to  reach  the 
bracing  health  resorts  on  the  North-East 
coast,  tickets  are  announced  every7  Satur- 
dav  during  the  season,  covering  a  period 
of  from  3  to  17  day7s,  to  Cleethorpes  for 
17s.,  to  Scarborough,  Bridlington,  File)7, 
etc.,  for  2 is.  Similar  tickets  are  issued  to 
the  West  Coast  watering  places,  viz.,  to 
Southport  and  Liverpool  for  19s.,  to 
Blackpool,  Lytham,  St.  Anne’s,  etc.,  for 
2 is.,  and  to  Douglas  (Isle  of  Man)  for 
23s.  6d.  and  27s.  6d.  Cheap  tickets  are 
also  issued  every  Saturday  for  3,  6,  or  8 
days  to  over  400  towns  and  health  resorts 
in  the  Midlands,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire 
and  North  of  England.  In  the  majority7  of 
cases  the  fare  for  an  eight  dayrs’  ticket  is 
less  than  a  sovereign.  Such  low  fares  are, 
however,  not  offered  to  the  detriment  of 
comfortable  and  expeditious  travel,  as 
passengers  can  perform  the  journey7  by  ex¬ 
press  train  composed  of  up-to-date  corri¬ 
dor  stock,  and  a  buffet  car  is  attached  for 
the  provision  of  yieals  on  the  train  at  a 
most  reasonable  tariff.  These  arrange¬ 
ments  are  conveniently  tabulated  in  an 
A.B.C.  excursion  programme,  obtainable, 
free  of  cost,  at  Marylebone  Station,  and 
Town  Offices,  or  from  Publicity  Depart¬ 
ment,  216,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 

National  Rose  Society’s  Show7. — A 
novel  experiment  was  carried  out  at  the 
National  Rose  Society’s  Show  on  Friday7 
last  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park.  Visitors  at  this  time  of  the 
year  complain  of  the  heat  of  the  show 
tents,  and  it  was  therefore  arranged  that 
Merryweather’s  spraying  apparatus 
should  be  employed  to  cool  the  canvas. 
These  were  at  work  all  day,  with  satis¬ 
factory  results. 
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Garden  Tools. 

BY  AN  EXPERT. 


Watering  Apparatus. 

Since  waterworks  have  been  so  gener¬ 
ally  set  up,  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  provided  in  towns  and  villages,  the 
task  of  watering  during  the  hot  summer 
months  has  been  made  much  lighter. 
Sprinkling  and  spraying  jets  and  other 
contrivances  by  which  lawns  and  gardens 
may  be  subjected  to  an  artificial  shower 
of  rain,  are  readily  obtainable.  Many 
are  inexpensive  in  construction,  short  re¬ 
volving  arms,  sending  a  spray  of'  water 
in  every  direction,  descending  gently  in 
showers  imitating  closely  the  natural 
rain.  A  new  Sprinkler,  working  upon 
the  vortex  system,  has  found  favour,  for 
although  substantial,  it  can  be  readflv 
dragged  from  one  position  to  another 
without  the  necessity  of  a  journey  to  the 
main  tap  to  turn  the  pressure  oft  or  on. 
Then  there  are  useful  nickel-plated  jets 
with  attachable  taps,  quite  inexpensive 
and  very  effective.  One  little  sprinkler 
recently  placed  on  the  market  will  cover 
an  area  extending  18  feet,  with  a  fine 
spray,  yet  this  little  apparatus  is  retailed 
at  about  three  half-crowns.  The  more 
complicated  three-arm  revolving  sprink¬ 
lers,  scattering  water  in  every  direction, 
giving  a  thorough  refreshing  shower 
penetrating  the  ground,  in  every  way 
assimilating  natural  rain,  are  very  effec¬ 
tive.  A  small  fountain  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden  plot  has  a  refreshing  and  cool¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  plants  in  its  vicinity, 
and  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
garden  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  new 
jets  now  available  give  all  kinds  of 
effects ;  “  Barker's  Mill,”  for  instance, 

throws  a  central  jet  high  into  the  air, 
underneath  be;ng  a  dome  of  water.  Then 
again  the  “rose”  jet,  with  rows  of  holes, 
is  a  pleasing  cascade,  and  the  “Convol¬ 
vulus”  jet  gives  a  still  more  effective 
fountain  display.  The  “Ribbon”  and 
“Pillar”  jets,  too,  make  excellent  foun¬ 
tains. 


Hand  Directed  Rose  Jets. 

Perhaps  for  small  gardens  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  hose  pipe  is  sufficient,  and  a 
really  effective  supply  of  water  can  be 
directed  by  hand  in  every  direction,  and 
wherever  it  is  thought  desirable  to  give 
an  extra  shower.  This  can  be  made 
more  effective  by  adding  a  sprayer  to 
the  hose,  and  so  watering  plants  or 
trees.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  height 
water  pressure  will  carry  a  refreshing 
spray,  enabling  houses  covered  with 
creepers  and  flowering  plants  to  be  kept 
fresh  and  green  even  during  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer.  A  well-watered  garden  presents  a 
great  contrast  to  one  which  is  neglected 
by  its  owner  during  the  hot  weather, 
where  flowers  are  allowed  to  perish,  and 
plants  and  climbers  to  wither  for  the  want 
of  their  natural  moisture.  There  are  so 
many  handy  garden  tools,  watering  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  other  contrivances  of  simple 
and  inexpensive  make  on  the  market 
whereby  all  this  can  be  effected  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  who 
profess  to  take  an  interest  in  their  gar¬ 
dens  can  be  content  with  an  unwatered 
garden,  when  for  a  comparatively  trifling 
outlay,  the  entire  aspect  could  be  so  ad¬ 
vantageously  changed. 


SPRAYING 

APPARATUS. 

LAWN  SPRINKLERS 
HOSE  PIPES. 
SETS  OF  TOOLS. 


CALL  AND  INSPECT  OUR  LARGE  SHOWROOMS. 

RD.  MELHUISH,  LTD., 

FETTER  LANE,  LONDON. 


HAWS  S  PATENT 

IMPROVED 

WATERING 
CAN. - — 


The  Original  and 
Genuine  Make. 


J  HAWS, 

10  Sl  25a,  Lea  Bridge  Rd 
Clapton,  London,  N  E. 


Quick  Growth  of  .  . 

Sweet  Peas. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Having  read  with  interest  your 
column  “Sweet  Peas  from  Quorn  ”  in  this 
week’s  “G.W.,”  I  think  you  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  experience  I  have  just  had. 
Quite  at  the  end  of  March  I  had  some 
Sweet  Pea  seeds  offered  me  by  a  friend  in 
Surrey,  the  seeds  having  been  saved  from 
the  stock  from  which  her  gardener  won 
local  prizes  last  year.  I  hesitated  to  take 
them,  as  it  was  rather  late,  and  felt  that 
I  was  already  rather  crowded  out.  How¬ 
ever,  greediness  and  fear  of  the  slaughter 
that  might  yet  be  worked  by  slugs,  etc., 
prevailed,  and  I  accepted  the  seeds.  It 
was  the  8th  of  April  when  I  sowed  them, 
and  I  then  put  them  in  seed  pans,  each 
seed  2  inches  apart  each  way,  and  placed 
the  pans  along  a  little  south  border  in 
the  open.  It  was  not  long  before  the  seed¬ 
lings  were  level  with  my  own  (which  were 
sown  in  February  under  glass).  I  planted 
them  out  in  my  usual  way  in  clumps  in 
a  row,  and  I  gathered  the  first  blooms 
from  them  on  the  15th  June — the  same 
day  as  those  from  my  first  varieties  sown 
under  glass.  The  plants  were  then  about 
2\  ft.  high,  and  the  blooms  quite  a  good 
size  on  fine  strong  stems,  10  ins.  long. 
The  variety  is  Queen  of  Pinks  unknown  to 
me  before.  We  do  not  consider  this  a 
particularly  warm  place,  being  very  much 
exposed  to  east  wind,  of  which  we  have 
rather  more  than  our  share. 

I  should  be  interested  to  know  through 
your  interesting  paper  whether  vou  do  not 
consider  this  rather  quick  work. 

M.  C.  Fry. 

[Your  Sweet  Peas  came  on  very  quickly, 
considering  that,  they  were  sown  on  the 


8th  of  April.  This  must  be  due  to  your 
proximity  to  the  mild  influence  of  the 
sea,  east  winds  notwithstanding.  We 
should  be  surprised,  however,  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  blooming  beyond  July. — Ed.] 

- f+4 - 

A  Flourishing  Horticultural  Society. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Notts.  Horticultural  and  Botanical  So¬ 
ciety,  held  on  June  26th,  the  26th  annual 
repdrt  and  balance-sheet,  which  was  read 
and  adopted,  stated  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  society  was  more  prosper¬ 
ous  than  it  had  ever  been,  the  whole  of 
the  accounts  having  been  paid,  and  a 
balance  remaining  of  ^278  9s.  qd.  The 
balance  on  December  31st,  1906,  was  ,£131 
14s.  iod. ,  and  the  receipts  from  the  show 
were  ^705  8s.  2d.,  a  profit  of  over  ,£40 
having  been  realised  on  this  function. 
The  committee  hoped,  with  a  continuation 
of  the  help  hitherto  received  from  the 
members,  and  with  an  improved  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  season,  that  the  society 
would  maintain  its  prosperous  condition. 

Sutton’s  Flowers  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show. 

At  the  big  show  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England,  held  this  year 
at  Newcastle-on -Tyne,  the  well-known 
firm  of  seedsmen,  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  of  Reading,  had  an  imposing  ex¬ 
hibit  consisting  of  a  valuable  collection 
of  grasses,  roots,  flowers,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  interesting  to  the  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists.'  A  brilliant  display  of 
Gloxinias,  double  Begonias,  Schizanthus, 
Streptocarpus,  and  other  flowers  illus¬ 
trated  an  important  department  of  this 
great  seed  business.  The  flowers  formed 
a  brilliant  centre  piece,  the  beauty  of 
which  was  enhanced  by  its  bank  of  vel¬ 
vety  turf  grown  from  Sutton’s  grass  seeds. 
There  was  also  an  attractive  show  of  cut 
flowers,  embracing  English  and  Spanish 
Irises,  Gladioli,  Tritonias,  Lilies,  etc., 
with  a  fine  batch  of  Sutton's  Giant 
Mignonette- 

The  R.H.S.  Examination  in  Horticulture. 

The  general  examination  conducted 
every  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  took  place  on  April 
8th  last,  and  the  examiners’  report  is  now 
in  our  hands.  On  this  occasion  15 1  candi¬ 
dates  sat  for  the  examination  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Twenty-seven  of 
these  candidates  passed  in  the  first  class, 
sixty-eight  or  nearly  46  per  cent,  were 
placed  in  the  second  class,  and  fifty-two 
passed  in  the  third  class.  The  percent¬ 
ages  of  those  who  passed  this  year  were 
considerably  higher  in  all  the  three 
classes  than  last  year.  As  usually  hap¬ 
pens  in  examination  papers,  the  three 
first  questions  of  each  paper  were  most 
thorough lyr  answered,  while  the  fourth  was 
rather  imperfectly  treated.  None  of  the 
candidates  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
highest  possible  number  of  marks,  yet  the 
answers  given  were  better  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Questions  relating  to  the 
use  of  garden  tools,  and  the  laying  out  of 
a  new  garden  were  well  answered.  Some 
of  the  candidates  did  not  come  up  to  their 
abilities ■  owing  to  their  not  timing  their 
work  properly  and  answering  three  in¬ 
stead  of  four  questions.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  answered  six,  another  seven, 
and  another  eight  in  one  division,  al¬ 
though  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
answer  only  four  questions  each  in  divi- 
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ions  A.  and  B.  Doubtless  those  candi- 
ates  had  got  flurried,  and  had  not  read 
aeir  examination  paper  carefully  before 
ommencing  work.  The  examiners  were 
lev.  George  Henslow  and  Mr.  James 
)ouglas. 


(oval  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fort- 
lightly  exhibition  of  flowers  and  plants 
.as  held  on  June  23rd  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
ultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  S.W., 
,-hen  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
iociety  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a 
eputation  of  about  100  members  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  d’Horticulture  de 
•'ranee,  and  entertained  them  to  a  light 
uncheon.  The  visitors  included  the  pre¬ 
sent  of  their  society,  M.  Viger,  and 
vlessrs.  Lebouf  (treasurer),  Abel  Chate- 
rav  (secretary),  and  Maurice  de  Vilmorin, 
•,f  Paris. 

At  the  fortnightly  general  meeting  the 
ollowing  "were  among  the  new  F ellows 
fleeted  : —  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Francis 
Iridgeman,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Francis  But- 
er,  the  Countess  of  Dalhousie,  Lady 
i)unn,  the  Viscountess  Ennismore,  the 
-Ion.  Mrs.  Goldman,  Commander  G. 
fJvdgkinson,  R.N.,  Lady  Hulton,  the 
dountess  of  Listowel,  Capt.  R.  L.  G. 
\Toel,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ryder,  Sir  Chas.  C. 
itevens,  K.C.S.I.,  Lady.  Susan  Sutton, 
ind  about  120  others. 

A  lecture  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
j.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  on 
•  The  Absorption  of  Rain  and  Dew  by  the 
flreen  Parts  of  Plants.” 


The  Gean  as  a  Landscape  Tree. 

People  go  into  raptures  over  the  “  May 
rlossom'1  of  the  Hawthorn,  which  does  not 
develop  its  full  beauty  until  June,  except- 
ng  in  the  South,  but  one  rarely  hears  the 
Wild  Cherry  spoken  of.  In  May  this  is 
the  most  conspicuous,  tree  in  the  land¬ 
scape,  showing  up  like  white  clouds 
against  the  delicate  green  of  the  grass 
and  the  young  foliage  of  the  wood  and 
park  trees.  _  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  a 
tree  to  be  massed  in  the  woods,  as  in  this 
way  it  loses  much  of  its  charm,  but  rather 
s  it  a  subject  for  planting  amongst  the 
more  formal  umbrageous  giants  of  the 
park,  where  it  attains  full  dimensions  and 
becomes  a  beautiful  object.  In  Octocer 
i also  its  foliage  tints  are  second  to  none. 

Stirling.  H.  ARNOLD. 


Sraps  Thinning. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  Vine  culture.  A  pair  of  long-pointed 
(scissors  and  a  piece  of  twig  are  used  for 
the  purpose.  The  twig  is  required  to  lift 
up  the  shoulders  of  the  bunches  when 
tving  up,  instead  of  using  the  hand. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  touch 
the  berries  with  the  hand  or  head,  for  it 
causes  rust  and  spoils  the  bloom  and  so 
■disfigures  the  bunches:  In  the  first  place 
thin  out  the  bunches,  leaving  one  on  each 
spur,  or  ten  to  twelve  bunches  on  a  rod. 
Always  tie  up  any  shoulders  which  require 
:o  be  done  before  commencing  to  thin  the 
i  bunch.  Begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  bunch 
by  taking  out  all  small  and  seedless 
j  berries,  then  all  inside  berries,  and  lastly 
by  removing  any  others  so  as  to  leave 
I  sufficient  room  for  swelling.  If  the 
bunches  are  well  thinned,  they  will  not 
I  require  to  be  gone  over  twice. 

Wm.  Smith. 

-Douglas. 


A  Useful  Box  for  Plants. 

A  box  from  which  plants  can  be  planted 
out  to  the  open  ground  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the-  roots  can  be  made  as  follows  : — 
Procure  a  box  2  ft.  long,  1  ft.  broad  and 
4  in.  deep,  cut  four  strips  of  wood  4  in. 
broad  to  fit  into  the  box  lengthwise,  set 
them  at  equal  distances  apart  and  nail  at 
both  ends  to  keep  them  in  position.  Next 
cut  pieces  to  fit  in  between  about  3  in. 
apart  (if  they  fit  tightly  they  need  not  be 
nailed,  as  the  soil  will  keep  them  in  posi¬ 
tion)  so  that  there  is  a  series  of  apart¬ 
ments,  after  the  manner  of  an  egg  box. 
A  drainage  hole  is  necessary  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  compartment,  and  the  box  is 
complete.  It  can  be  used  for  striking 
cuttings  of  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums, 
etc:,  or  to  prick  out  plants  into  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes. 

W.  Chalmers. 

Muchalls. 


Salt  Mixture  as  a  Spray  for  Plants. 

The  full  value  of  this  cheap  commodity 
is  not  yet  fully  realised  by  horticulturists. 
As  a  destroyer  of  weeds  on  walks  or  a 
dressing  for  Asparagus,  its  uses  are  wic 
known.  Apart  from  this,  its  employn. 
as  a  spray  for  plants  in  pots  in  grev  - 
houses,  etc.,  is  as  yet  scarcely  heeded,  it 
is,  however,  highly  valuable.  A  small 
quantity — 1  oz.  to  every  four  gallons  of 
water,  well  stirred  in — will  be  found  to 
impart  a  freshness  and  improved  vigour 
to  the  plants,  besides  rendering  them 
more  stable  against  insect  pests  and  less 
liable  to  fungus  attacks.  Mixed  with 
water  for  damping  down  purposes,  salt  is 
also  to  be  recommended  ;  the  air  becom¬ 
ing  impregnated  with  the  salient  particles, 
renders  moisture  less  readily  absorbed  by 
natural  or  artificial  heat,  thus  helping  to 
maintain  the  desired  condition  about  the 
plants  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  Used 
in  the  above  proportions,  it  -is  quite  safe, 
even  for  tender  foliage. 

H.  Rowles. 

Partridge  Green. 


Koeniga  maritima. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants 
we  have  for  edging  beds  and  borders  of 
bedding  plants.  It  is,  strictly  speaking, 
an  annual,  and  when  raised  from  seed,  is 
of  a  straggling  habit,  but  when  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings,  inserted  during  Feb¬ 
ruary,  it  grows  close  and  compact,  never 
reaching  beyond  six  inches  in  height,  and 
pushing  forth  numerous  erect,  crowded 
.umbels  of  small  star-shaped,  white  frag¬ 
rant  flowers.  A  most  useful  addition  to 
the  summer  bedding,  I  treat  it  as  follows  : 
When  the  beds  are  being  cleared  during 
the  autumn,  a  few  of  the  most  compact 
plants  are  carefully  lifted  and  potted  into 
vinch  pots,  which  are  placed  in  the  green¬ 
house  where  the  temperature  never  falls 
below  45  degrees.  During  the  following 


F ebruary,  cuttings  are  taken  which  are 
inserted  thickly  m  pots  placed  m  a  pro¬ 
pagator.  W  hen  well  rooted  and  com¬ 
mencing  to  grow,  they  are  transferred  into 
shallow  boxes,  where  they  remain  till  becl- 
dmg-out  time. 

Beckenham.  L.  S.  SMALL. 


Bulb  Lifting. 

Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus, 
and  other  bulbs  should  never  be  lifted 
until  all  the  foliage  has  entirely  died 
down.  Many  beginners  have  a  way  of 
cutting  the  leaves  off  because  they  are  un¬ 
sightly,  not  knowing  that  this  is  disastrous 
in  draining  the  sap  out  of  the  future 
bulb. 

Tire  bulbs  to  keep  up  their  flowering  re¬ 
putation  must  reclaim  all  the  energy  from 
the  foliage  as  it  dies  down,  and  for  this 
reason  should  never  be  cut  away,  but  all 
seed  vessels  should  certainly  be  taken  oft. 
However,  if  the  foliage  be  an  eyesore, 
larger  plants  may  be  planted  in  front,  to 
obscure  them  from  view,  or  another 
method  is  to  lift  them  with  as  much  soil 
as  possible  and  plant  out  in  some  other 
place  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  bulbs,  when 
they  may  be  lifted  and  stored  away. 

Westhoughcon.  Joseph  Floyd. 


The  Balsam. 

This  beautiful  flower  is  not  so  easily 
grown  as  to  deserve  the  term  “Every¬ 
body's  Flower.”  They  are  of  immense 
service  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  making  it  very  attractive  and  plea¬ 
sant  with  their  numberless  gay  blossoms. 
With  attention,  Balsams  may  be  produced 
of  a  very  large  size.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  March  or  April  in  a  close 
pit,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
plants  are  not  allowed  to  get  drawn. 
When  large  enough,  they  should  be 
potted  off  and.  shifted  into  larger  pots  at 
intervals,  as  necessity  requires.  The  se¬ 
cret  of  growing  Balsams  well  consists  in 
constantly-  surrounding  them  with  a  sweet 
moist-growing  atmosphere.  Syringe  re¬ 
peatedly — at  least,  three  times  a  day,  and 
especially  during  bright  weather.  The 
Balsam  requires  a  large  supply  of  air, 
that  the  plants  may  not  become  drawn 
and  slender. 

King's  Lvnn.  S.  E.  Gent. 

- 4^4 - 

British  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  members  of  the  London  branch  of 
the  above  association  to  the  number  of 
thirty-four  met  at  the  main  entrance  of 
Kew  Gardens  on  Saturday,  the  4th  inst. , 
and  had  a  general  inspection  as  far  as 
time  would  permit.  They  traversed  the 
greater  extent  of  the  gardens  in  order  to 
see  certain  trees  in  the  Arboretum.  Mem¬ 
bers  came  all  the  wav  from  Reading,  Har¬ 
row,  Yiewsley,  and  Whetstone.  The  next 
visit  will  be"  to  Finsbury  and  Waterlow 
Parks. 
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“BON  VOYAGE!” 

Fling  wide  your  windows,  and  let  the  breezes  of  Health 
blow  within.  Keep  your  eyes  open  to  the  danger  of 
the  microbes  that  lurk  in  out-of-the-way  corners. 
Lifebuoy  Soap  cleans  and  disinfects  at  the  same  time. 

Because  it  is  easy,  ’tis  not  less  effective. 


An  Illustrated  Souvenir  of  Port  Sunlight  sent  free  on  application. 
The  Works  will  interest  you  ;  the  Village  will  please  you. 


LEVER  BROTHERS,  LIMITED,  PORT  SUNLIGHT,  ENGLAND. 

The  name  LEVER  on  Soap  is  a  guarantee  of  purity  and  excellence. 

L7 ; I .  r  .  , 
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fear  thorns.” — Dutch  Proverb. 
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?  mutual  Rem. 

'aestum!  thy  Roses -long  ago, 

All  Roses  far  above 
'wice  in  the  year  were  call  d  to  blow 
And  braid  the  locks  of  Love. 


Damascus  filled  his  heart  with  joy, 

So  sweet  her  Roses  were ! 
le  culled  them;  but  the  wayward  boy 
Thought  them  ill  "worth  his  care. 

I  want  them  every  month,”  he  cried, 

“  I  want  them  every  hour : 
erennial  Rose,  and  none  beside 
Henceforth  shall  be  my  flower.” 

W.  Savage  Landor. 


he  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi¬ 
dent  Society. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society 
eld  on  July  13,  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
iral  Hall,  Westminster,  six  new  mem- 
ers  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  45 
ew  members  since  the  commencement  of 
le  year. 


The  Bamboo,  so  distinct  and  artistic  in 
appearance,  is  far  too  seldom  seen  in  our 
English  gardens ;  there  would  seem  to  be 
too  general  an  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to 
grow  it  near  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
i  have  seen  it  a  really  charming  feature 
in  a  suburban  garden  among  many  shrubs, 
in  one  case  forming  a  beautiful  isolated 
specimen  on  the  lower  lawn.  We  may, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  regard  these 
plants  under  three  groupings,  namely, 
Arundinarias,  Bambusas,  and  Phyllo- 
stachys,  all  of  which  give  us  hardy  species 
that  require  little  or  no  winter  protection. 
“  Graceful  woody  grasses  ”  one  authority 
calls  them  rather  happily,  though  some  of 
them  reach  a  height  exceeding  fifteen  feet. 
Their  sub-tropical  appearance  seems  to 
give  them  the  claim  to  choice  positions  in 
the  garden,  and  as  they  are  delightfully 
green  throughout  the  winter  if  not  badly 
cut  by  frosty  wind,  a  sheltered  spot  should 
be  selected  for  them.  So  far  as  soil  is 
concerned  a  fairly  rich  soil  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  so  long  as  it  is  of  a  light  character 
and  does  not  become  unduly  sodden  in 
winter;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  of  a  light,  porous  nature  so  that 
the  moisture  is  not  retained.  Some  au¬ 
thorities  recommend  July  for  transplant¬ 
ing,  though  probably  a  somewhat  earlier 
period  would  be  preferable.  The  most 
familiar  variety  is  Bambusa  Metake, 
known  also  as  Arundinaria  japonica,  and 
it  is  this  variety  that  flourishes  grandly  in 
suburban  gardens.  A.  Simoni  is  a  rapid 
grower,  Phyllostachys  nigra  is  a  fine 
Bamboo,  while  Bambusa  palmata  is  also 
quite  distinct.  Only  a  short  while  ago 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  was  dilating  upon 
the  picturesqueness  of  well-grown  speci¬ 
mens  and  asking  for  hints  as  to  propaga 
tion  ;  division  of  the  roots  is  the  quickest 
method,  but  seed  may  be  sown  or  cut¬ 
tings  struck. 

Spiraea  Aruncus. 

If  a  garden  possesses  a  well-grown, 
thoroughly  established,  clump  of  this  fine 
Spiraea,  then  we  may  be  sure  of  a 
thoroughly  handsome  object,  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  the  border  or  bed  will 
contain.  I  would  add,  however,  that  un¬ 
less  a  good  deep  soil  can  be  assured  the 
perfection  that  we  could  wish  for  cannot 
be  attained  The  Spiraea  is  a  moisture- 
loving  plant ;  our  own  S.  Ulmaria  forms 
a  good  object  lesson,  but  this  S.  Aruncus 
should  succeed  in  the  ordinary  border  so 
long  as  it  does  not  become  too  parched. 
In  one  of  the  <hnall  gardens  I  have  been 
studying  this  summer,  S.  Aruncus  made 
grand  groups  behind  a 'border  of  dwarf 
Tea  Roses.  The  combination  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one  to  remember  when  autumn 
planting  comes,  for  it  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  best  of  all  our  hardy  peren¬ 
nials. 

Beautiful  Poppies. 

A  collection  of  Poppies  is  deeply  in- 
teresting,  ry d  last  wggIc  I  saw  a  splendid 


collection  of  all  the  different  colourings 
of  the  handsome  Oriental  variety.  These 
included  the  familiar  scarlet,  but  was 
represented  by  the  named  “Royal  Scar¬ 
let.”  There  were  also  Mahony,  a  deep, 
dark  chestnut  colour ;  Lady  Roscoe,  sal¬ 
mon  pink;  Beauty  of  I.ivermere,  crimson; 
Silver  Queen,  a  pale  flesh;  and  Proser¬ 
pine,  purplish  shading  to  pink.  These 
found  a  place  in  .a  broad  terrace  border 
with  a  remarkably  striking  effect.  A  gar¬ 
den  gains  wonderfully  in  having  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  flowers  of  a  size  so  large 
as  are  these,  and  if  it  is  not  desired  to 
purchase  these  named  varieties  (and  many 
of  them  may  be  had  for  sixpence  and  nine- 
pence),  a  very  good  selection  will  be 
gained  by  purchasing  a  packet  of  the  seed 
of  Papaver  orientale  hybridum,  as  this 
should  yield  a  splendid  range  of  colour 
from  deep  crimson  to  blush  white. 
Removing  Seed  Vessels  and  Watering. 

There  are  a  few  little  things  that  should 
have  attention  at  this  time.  We  shall  do 
well  to  cut  off  the  seed  vessels  that  may  be 
ripening  on  the  Paeonies,  if  not  already 
done,  also  those  of  English  and  Spanish 
Irises,  -for  to  leave  them  is  to  weaken  the 
plants  unnecessarily;  but  this  might  be 
written  of  most  of  our  hardy  plants,  and 
is  a  little  piece  of  attention  well  worth 
rendering.  As  seeds  of  spring-flowering 
plants  mature  about  this  time  we  may  as 
well  ask  for  fresh  seed  when  buying 
packets  of  Aubrietia,  Primroses,  and 
Gentians.  A  summer  drought  often  plays 
more  havoc  in  the  rock  garden  than  else¬ 
where.  In  some  cases  plants  seem  to  bene¬ 
fit  by  a  good  ripening,  but  to  others  it 
proves  fatal.  Careful  watering  and  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  necessary  for  the  mossy 
Saxifrages,  Gentians,  and  Primulas,  with 
various  other  subjects. 

F.  Norfolk. 


Crawley  Gardens. 

Mr.  H.  Hemsley,  joint  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Crawley  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  informs  us 
that  the  fifth  annual  horticultural  and 
industrial  exhibition  of  the  society  will 
be  held  on  July  22nd,  at  Ifield  Lodge, 
Crawley.  The  show  will  be  opened  by 
Mrs.  Oswald  M.  Courage  at  3  o’clock, 
there  will  be  sports  from  4  to  6  p.m.,  and 
dancing  from  7  p.m.,  and  the  Crawley 
Town  Band  will  be  in  attendance. 

Destructive  Pests. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Boarcj 
of  Agriculture  that  requires  occupiers  of 
premises  to  notify  the  existence  of  cer¬ 
tain  scheduled  pests  and  insects,  when¬ 
ever  thev  occur,  to  that  authority. 
Among  the  insects  are  the  Vine  louse, 
the  San  Jose  scale,  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly,  and  the  Colorado  beetle,  and  the 
pests  include  the  black  knot,  the  white 
root  rot,  the  black  scab  or  warty  disease 
of  Potatos,  and  the  American  Gooseberry 
mildew. 


July  25,  1908. 
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Primulas 

c  P  .  For  the  • 

Rock  Garden. 

There  are  some  beautiful  varieties  of 
Primulas  that  can  be  grown  in  partial 
Shade  in  the  rock  garden  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  the  present  is  an  excellent 
time  to  propagate  them.  Seed  should  be 
sown  in  light  rich  soil  in  well  drained 
pans  or  boxes  and  kept  shaded  and  moist, 
but  unless  a  great  number  of  plants  are 
required  division  of  the  tufts  when  the 
plants  have  ceased  to  flower  is  a  better 
way  of  increasing  the  stock  of  the  kinds 
that  do  not  resent  being  disturbed,  be¬ 
cause  the  seed  of  many  varieties  is  some 
time  germinating,  the  seedlings  often  not 
appearing  until  the  following  spring. 

Primula  denticulata. 

This  comes  from  the  Himalayas,  and 
is  a  strong  growing  and  lovely  variety. 
It  does  best  in  a  shady  place  where  it  is 
sheltered  from  cold  winds.  In  March  its 
delicate  lilac-coloured  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  globular  clusters  on  erect  stems 
about  10  in.  high.  The  stems  are  mealy, 
and  the  broad  leaves  that  grow  as  the 
flowers  expand  are  pale  green  in  colour 
and  very  beautiful.  Cashminana  is  a 
darker  variety,  and  there  is  also  a  lovely 
white  form.  Increase  by  root  division 
immediately  after  flowering. 

Primula  japonica. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  growers 
and  thrives  anywhere  so  long  as  it  has 
plenty  of  moisture  together  with  good 
drainage.  Its  whorls  of  bright  crimson 
flowers,  from  i-i-  to  2  ft.  high,  remain  a 
long  time  in  beauty  and  are  wonderfully 
effective.  P.  splendens  is  a  darker  and 
finer  variety,  and  there  is  also  a  beautiful 
white  one,  as  well  as  pink  forms.  Seed 
should  be  sown  when  ripe ;  it  germinates 
irregularly,  but  in  a  moist  shady  situa¬ 
tion  these  seed  themselves  freely.  They 
can  also  be  easily  propagated  by  root 
division. 

Primula  rosea. 

Another  Himalayan  species.  This  is  a 
gem  for  the  rock  garden.  F rom  4  to 
9  ins.  high,  the  flowers,  produced  in  early 
spring,  are  a  lovely  carmine  pink.  It 
requires  a  very  moist,  shady  situation, 
and  is  usily  grown  from  seed  sown 
directly  it  is  ripe.  The  tufts  can  also  be 
divided,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  disturb 
the  plants  unless  they  seem  to  require 
division. 

Primula  marginata, 

This  is  a  charming  alpine  Primrose. 
Its  greyish  leaves  have  a  silvery  margin, 
and  the  violet  rose  flowers  appear  at  the 
end  of  April.  It  is  dwarf  in  growth,  and 
emits  roots  above  the  ground  after  a  year 
or  so ;  it  is  then  best  to  divide  the  tufts 
and  replant  them  up  to  the  leaves. 
Primula  Sieboldi. 

A  most  attractive  Japanese  variety. 
This  Primula  flowers  very  freely  and  con¬ 
tinuously  in  April  and  May.  It  can 
easily  be  propagated  bv  root  division  or 
from  a  packet  of  good  seed,  and  great 
diversity  of  colour  will  be  obtained,  but 
the  seed  is  usually  a  long  while  ger¬ 
minating.  Primula  Sieboldi  is  best 
planted  in  a  raised  and  well  drained  por¬ 
tion  of  the  rock  garden,  for  it  is  impatient 


of  excessive  moisture  during  the  winter. 
Being  herbaceous,  it  is  advisable  to  mark 
its  position  before  it  disappears  in  the 
autumn. 

Primula  capitata,  Primula  farinosa 
and  Primula  sikkimensis  are  among 
other  good  kinds.  In  the  summer  a 
mulch  of  one  third  peat  and  two-thirds 
leaf  mould  is  very  beneficial  to  all 
Primulas. 

A.  C.  Dixon. 

■ - ++4 - 

Currants. 

The  common  name  Currant  is  one 
transferred  from  the  small  grape  brought 
from  Corinth,  and  then  called  the  Uva 
Corinthiaca.  The  Black  Currant  (Ribes 
nigrum)  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  abundantly  found  in  the 
woods  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  Of  late 
years  in  England  the  Black  Currant  crop 
has  suffered  severely  from  a  disease 
known  as  “  big-bud,”  but  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  eradicate  this,  and  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  must  have  attended  these 
efforts  as  the  prospects  this  year  are 
brighter— or,  to  be  literally  true,  blacker 
— than  they  have  been  for  many  seasons. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,t  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
th  e  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  1  we  desire  readers  t  j  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Joseph  Floyd  ”  for  the  article 
on  “  Aspidistras,”  page  468. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  D.  Sparkes,”  for  the  article 
on  “How  to  Trap  a  Mole,”  page  467  ;  and 
another  to  “  H.  Arnold  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  The  Gean  as  a  Landscape  Tree,”  page  vii. 


Lilium  Longiflorum. 


Of  all  the  Lilies,  none  surpasses  in 
beauty  L.  longiflorum  and  its  varieties. 
It  is  capable  of  being  grown  in  manv 
ways,  and  may  readily  be  put  to  the  same 
use  in  house  decoration  as  the  Rose  itself. 
A  good  many  gardeners  cultivate  this  Lily 
exclusively  in  pots,  and  with  modern 
facilities  in  retarding  and  etherisation, 
it  may  be  had  in  flower  every  month  of  the 
year.  Although  this  system  is  general 
and  enhances  the  value  of  the  Lily  to 
growers,  it  is  not  the  only  way  whereby 
it  does  service  to  our  houses  and  gardens 
and  I  will  endeavour  as  concisely  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  few  practical  details  as  tc 
its  hardy  culture. 

Although  this  Lily  stands  the  sun  well, 
it  is  grown  to  the  best  advantage  where 
there  is  some  shade  in  the  middle  of  the 
day ;  an  ideal  position  would  be  a  shrub 
bed,  thinly  planted  with  dwarf  peat  shrubs 
such  as  Kalmias,  Ledums,  and  dwarf 
Rhododendrons,  and  the  surface-  of  the 
bed  carpeted  with  Ericas  or  Menziesias, 
Vaccinium,  or  Polygonum  vaccinifolium. 
This  is  the  correct  position  for  them,  and 
will  ensure  the  perfect  ripening  of  the 
bulbs,  or  failing  that,  the  border  should 
be  especially  prepared,  taking  out  the 
bed  about  two  feet  deep  and  replacing  the 
soil  removed  by  a  prepared  compost  of 
loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  peat  and 
sand  being  essential.  In  mild  localities 
they  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  but 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  spring 
planting. 

In  planting,  carefully  examine  the 
bulbs  and  cut  out  any  -decayed  or  bruised 
parts,  dust  with  sulphur,  and  fill  in  the 
scales  with  sand.  The  depth  to  plant  i: 
important,  as  some  Lilies  produce  root; 
at  the  base  of  the  stem  above  the  bulbs, 
while  others  only  produce  roots  below  the 
bulb.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  stem¬ 
rooting  kinds  require  to  be  planted  deeper 
than  the  others,  and  L.  longiflorum  being 
stem-rooted,  will  require  a  depth  of  six 
inches.  Some  rich  soil  should  be  placed 
over  the  bulbs,  which  later  on  will  form 
the  medium  from  which  the  stem  root; 
will  draw  their  nourishment. 

Stake  when  necessary,  but  do  not  re 
move  the  anthers  as  is  ofttimes  advocated 
unless  in  the  -event  of  rain.  .  An  occa 
sional  watering  with  weak  soot  water  wil 
be  found  beneficial. 

When  they  have  finished  flowering,  di 
not  cut  down  the  stems,  for  there  is  no1 
thing  injures  the  bulbs  more,  but  let  then 
die  down  naturally,  and  by  the  end  0 
October  the  bulbs  will  be  ready  for  lift 
ing.  Lift  them  and  place  them  in  boxe 
of  cocoanut  fibre  or  sand  and  store  then 
away  in  a  nice  dry  shed  where  frost  i 
excluded,  and  eventually  plant  out  i 
March.  Both  of  these  operations,  hott 
ever,  must  be  entirely  governed  by  th 
weather.  By  adopting  the  above  trea; 
ment  L.  longiflorum  can  be  grown  to  pei 
fection  out  of  doors. 

H.  Stevens. 

- - - 

King  Edward  has  given  permission  fc 
the  annual  show  of  the  Sandringham  Co- 
tagers’  Horticultural  Society  to  be  held  i 
the  Royal  park  on  the  22nd  inst. 
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If  possible,  dull,  showery  weather 
should  be  selected  for  Rose  budding,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stocks 
should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  mois¬ 
ture  for  some  little  time  previous  to  the 
operation  being  performed,  to  cause  the 
bark  to  part  readily  from  the  wood  be¬ 
neath.  The  common  Dog  Rose  is  usually 
employed  for  budding  half-standard  and 
standard  grown  Roses,  and  two-year-old 
Briers,  grown  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and 
Manetti  stocks  for  dwarf  or  bush  Roses, 
both  classes  of  stocks  being  obtainable 
from  nurserymen  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

Although  the  operation  of  budding  is 
performed  in  a  similar  manner  for  both 
standards  and  bushes,  the  buds  for  the 
former  must  be  inserted  in  growth  of  the 
current  season  and  not  in  the  main  stem, 
whilst  for  bush  Roses  the  buds  must  be 
inserted  in  the  main  stem.  Fig.  1  of  the 
sketches  herewith  illustrates  a  standard 
Brier  prepared  ready  for  budding,  two 
branches  at  the  top  being  retained  to  re¬ 


ceive  the  buds,  in  the  upper  side  as  near 
the  main  stem  as  possible,  as  indicated. 

Bush  Roses  should  be  budded  either 
just  above  or  below  the  ground  level  in 
the  position  indicated  by  the  T  in  f  igs. 
2  and  3,  the  latter  method  being  prefer¬ 
able  when  practicable.  Buds  for  budding 
purposes  should  be  plump  and  be  selected 
from  well  matured  growth  that  has  borne 
flowers,  and  be  taken  and  prepared  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  shoot  con¬ 
taining  the  selected  bud  or  buds  should 
be  removed  from  the  tree,  the  spines  be 
rubbed  off,  and  the  leaves  at  the  bud  be 
removed,  a  small  portion  of  the  leaf  stalk 
being  left  as  shown. 

■  The  bud  should  be  cut  out  with  a  sharp 
budding  knife,  which  must  be  inserted 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  leaf  stalk 
and  come  out  a  similar  distance  above  the 
bud,  the  cut  being  just  deep  enough  to 
bring  a  thin  slice  of  wood  away  with  the 
bud.  Before  the  bud  can  be  inserted  this 
thin  slice  of  wood  must  be  removed  by 


lifting  up  the  lower  end  with  the  point  of 
the  knife,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  placing  the 
thumb  on  the  uplifted  end  and  pulling  it 
out.  The  appearance  of  a  small  round 
hole  at  the  back  of  the  bud,  as  Fig.  6, 
after  the  wood  has  been  taken  out,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  vital  part  has  also  been  re- 
>ved  and  the  bud  rendered  useless. 

The  stock  should  be  prepared  to  receive 
the  bud  by  making  a  T-shaped  cut  with 
the  knife  just  through  the  bark,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  2,  3  and  7.  With  the  haft  of  the 
budding  knife  gently  raise  the  bark  on 
each  side,  insert  the  bud  and  push  it  well 
in,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  using  the  leaf  stalk 
as  a  handle  for  so  doing.  Any  portion  of 
the  shield  or  bark  of  the  bud  that  projects 
out  of  the  incision  in  the  stock  must  be 
cut  off  level  with  the  transverse  cut,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  Tie  in  the  bud  with 
raffia,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  binding  it 
firmly  but  not  too  tightly  round  the 
branch  or  stem.  The  buds  should  be  fre¬ 
quently  examined,  and  if  the  raffia  ap¬ 
pears  too  tight  it  should  be  readjusted  to 
allow  the  swelling  bark  plenty  of  room. 
When  growth  becomes  dormant  the  ties 
may  be  removed  altogether,  and  the 
branches  in  which  the  buds  are  inserted 
be  shortened  one  half,  as  indicated  by  the 
letter  A  in  Fig.  1,  whilst  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  March  the  remainder 
of  the  branch  as  far  as  the  bud  should  be 
removed  at  the  point  B. 

Ortus. 

- +++ - 

Dianthus 

Napoleon  III. 

Cll _ - _ _ 

Method  Propagating. 


This,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
“male  Pinks,”  has  a  great  tendency  to 
flower  itself  to  death,  and  unless  this 
characteristic  is  fully  understood,  and 
guarded  against,  the  whole  stock  may  very 
soon  be  entirely  lost.  Many  growers  have 
suffered  this  loss,  and  it  is  really  difficult 


:o  obtain  the  true  variety,  as  an  inferior 
mrt  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
genuine  kind,  being  much  less  liable  to 
die  off.  The  only  sure  way  to  keep  the 
true  stock,  when  once  it  is  obtained,  is  to 
root  cuttings  every  year. 

These  cuttings  are  not  always  easily 
crot,  so  to  ensure  the  required  number 
being  available,  some  of  the  plants  should 
be  cut  down  at  once,  and  the  cuttings  se¬ 
cured  as  soon  as  they  become  large 
enouuh.  I  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  have 
cuttings  ready  in  this  district  before  the 
beginning  of  September,  but  further 
south  they  ought  to  be  available  much 
earlier.  Try  to  secure  a  heel  with  each 
cutting,  although  this  is  not  really  essen¬ 
tial.  Insert  in  boxes  of  sweet,  sandy  soil, 
place  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  close  and 
shaded  for  a  few  weeks.  Afterwards  admit 
abundance  of  air  on  all  favouiable  occa¬ 
sions,  and  should  the  cuttings  show  signs 
of  throwing  up  flower  stems,  as  they  most 
likelv  will,  pinch  off  well  down,  and  the 
resulting  plants  will  be  nice  and  bushy. 
Plant  out  in  April. 


■Dt  ITU 


How  to  Bud  Roses. 


Preston  House, 
F-^lithgow. 
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Darjc  Blue  Iris  and  Light  Yellow  Daisy,  taken  with  an 
ordinary  plate. 


Photography  for  Garden  hovers. 


By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 


( Continued  from  page  410. J 

III. — Ortho  Chromatic  Plates  for  Flower  Work. 


Suppose  the  sun  to  be  shining  directly 
into  a  room.  We  now  close  the  shutters 
so  as  to  leave  only  a  very  narrow  slit  or 
chink  through  which  we  get  a  narrow 
streak  of  bright  light.  Holding  a  bit  of 
white  paper  in  this  line  of  light,  we  get  a 
bright  line  of  white  sunlight.  Now  let  us 
borrow  a  three-cornered  glass  drop  from 
a  chandelier,  or  a  glass  prism,  and  hold 
it  over  the  small  slit.  We  shall  then 
get  a  “spectrum”  band  of  bright  colours, 
'viz.,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red. 
In  this  way  we  learn  that  white  light  is 
really  composed  of  light  of  various 
colours.  Suppose  now  that  sunlight  falls 
on  a  vellow  flower,  for  example,  a  Butter¬ 
cup.  Dandelion,  Sunflower,  etc.  Some  of 
the  light  rays  pass  into  the  petals,  and 
other  rays  are  reflected  and  enter  our  eye. 
In  this  case  the  blue  ravs  enter  the  flower 
and  are  lost  to  sight,  but  the  yellow  rays 
are  reflected.  Similarly  a  red  Rose  re¬ 
flects  red  rays,  so  we  say  the  flower  is  red. 
But  if  that  same  red  Rose  be  illuminated 
bv  blue  rays  only  it  Would  appear  black, 
because  it  can  reflect  only  red  rays  to  our 
eye.  The  photographer,  when  dealing 
with  coloured  objects  of  any  kind,  has  to 


remember  that  what  he  calls  the  colour 
of  the  object  is  due  to  its  power  of  select¬ 
ing  and  reflecting  certain  rays,  while 
other  rays  are  absorbed. 

Now  while  the  absorbed  rays  are  lost  to 
sight  they  are  not  entirely  lost,  for  they 
enter  the  cells  of  the  plant  and  enable 
them  to  store  up  its  secretion  (such  as 
starch,  cellulose,  and  so  on),  but  these 
thoughts,  interesting  as  they  may  be,  are 
taking  us  away  from  the  camera. 

The  next  point  is  that  some  colours 
strike  our  eve  as  light,  while  others  ap¬ 
pear  relatively  dark.  In  the'  example 
chosen  for  this  chanter  we  have  a  blue 
Iris  and  a  yellow  Daisy.  Ninety-nine 
people  out  of  a  hundred  would  at  once 
sav  that  the  Daisy  attracted  the  eyes  be¬ 
fore  the  Iris,  because  the  yellow  colour 
whs  brighter  than  the  blue  colour. 

T,et  us  now'- set  up  these  flowers  against 
a  brown  paper  background  and  photo¬ 
graph  them  with  an  ordinary  plate.  We 
shall  get  such  a  result  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  Here  the  dark  blue  Iris  comes 
out  light  and  the  light  yellow  Daisy  comes 
out  dark.  Obviously  this  is  not  true  to 
nature.  Why  is  this?  The  answer  is  that 
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the  ordinary  photographic  plate  does  not 
see  colours  as  our  eyes  see  tnem.  In  other 
words,  the  blue  rays  act  on  the  plate  more 
energetically  than  all  the  other  rays,  so 
that  blue  part  comes  out  darkest  m  the 
negative  and  lightest  in  the  print.  On 
the  other  hand  red  rays  have  least  action, 
hence  we  light  (or  ought  to  light  i  our 
dark  rooms  by  red  rays  only.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  good  deal  of  the  so-called 
red  glass  of  our  dark  room  lamps  does 
permit  some  blue  light  to  get  through,  so 
that  an  ordinary  plate  if  exposed  too 
much  in  the  red  lamp-light  will  be 
fogged. 

in  order  to  get  over  the  false  light  and 
shade  rendering  of  the  ordinary  plate  two 
things  are  done.  In  tne  first  place  cer¬ 
tain  dyes  are  added  to  the  coating  of  the 
plate,  in  small  yet  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  the  pi  ate  more  sensitive  to  the  green 
and  yellow  rays  of  light.  But  even  when 
this  is  done  still  the  plate  is  relatively  too 
sensitive  to  the  blue  rays.  Therefore  we 
must-  cut  out  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
blue  rays  by  placing  a  yellow  glass  or 
gelatine  screen  in  front  of  the  lens.  This 
yellow  “ray  filter”  or  “colour  screen 
nandicaps  the  blue  rays  and  gives  the 
other  colours  a  chance  in  the  race.  It 
is  now  easy  to  see  that  if  we  cut  out  too 
many  of  the  blue  rays  we  shall  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other  and  make  the 
blue  come  too  dark.  So  that  not  only 
must  we  have  a  colour  sensitive  or  ortho- 
chromatic  plate,  but  also  a  colour  screen 
of  the  right  shade  of  yellow.  This  matter 
of  the  colour  screen  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  I  have  known  economically- 
minded  photographers  try  to  save  a  shil¬ 
ling  or  two  by  using  a  bit  of  common  yel¬ 
low  glass,  wdth  resulting  failure,  of 
course.  The  plate  manufacturer  will 
supply  at  a  quite  small  cost  a  colour 
screen  of  the  right  kind  to  suit  his  plates. 
This,  with  reasonable  care  against  break¬ 
age,  will  last  a  lifetime,  but  as  strong 
light  may  cause  its  colour  to  fade  or 
change  it  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  when 
not  in  use. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  under  ordinary- 
conditions  the  blue  constituent  rays  of  or¬ 
dinary  daylight  are  the  most  photo¬ 
graphically  or  chemically  active.  There¬ 
fore  if  we  cut  out  a  lot  of  these  blue  rays 
with  our  yellow  colour  screen  we  must 
compensate  by  giving  a  longer  exposure. 
Both  plates  and  colour  screens  vary  a  good 
deal  of  course,  but  speaking  in  a  broad 
and  general  way,  we  shall  find  a  yellow- 
colour  screen  that  increases  the  ordinary- 
exposure  by  something  like  five  to  ten 
times,  unscreeijed  exposure  will  prove 
most  useful  in  the  maority  of  cases 
for  flower  and  fruit  photography'. 

Another  point  to  notice  now'  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  not  exposing  the  “ortho” 
plate  to  any  kind  of  light  in  the  dark 
room  any  more  than  can  be  possibly- 
avoided.  With  a  very  little  practice  it 
w'ill  be  oossible  to  put  the  plates  direct 
from  the  plate  maker’s  card  box  into  the 
dark  slide  in  absolute  darkness.  Again 
when  developing,  the  plate  should  .be 
transferred  from  the  dark  slide  to  the  de¬ 
veloping  dish  quickly',  and  wdth  as  little  : 
dark  room  light  as  possible,  the  developer 
poured  oyer  it,  and  then  the  dish  at  once 
covered  with  a  piece  of  card  or  thin  w'ood, 
then  gently  rocked  and  kept  covered  for  a 
minute  or  tw'o  before  it  is  examined.  A  . 
glance  of  half  a  second  is  enough  to  tell 
one  how  matters  are  going  on.  Protect¬ 
ing  the  plate  from  any  kind  of  dark  room 
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light  as  much  as  possible  is  the  great 
secret  of  using  “ortho”  plates.  If  this 
thought  be  kept  well  in  mind  no  difficulty 
will  be  experienced. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  In  No.  1  we  have  the  suggestion  of 
a  light  coloured  Iris  and  dark  Daisy;  but 
in  No.  2,  taken  with  an  “ortho”  plate 
and  colour  filter,  which  increases  normal 
exposure  about  eight  times,  we  get  the 
vellow  Daisy  very  decidedly  lighter  than 
the  blue  Iris.  Note  also  the  very  different 
rendering  of  the  green  stalks  of  the  Daisy 
and  buds  of  the  Iris.  The  brown  paper 
background  in  No.  2  seems  not  so  sug¬ 
gestive  of  “Egyptian  darkness”  as  it  does 
in  No.  1. 

I  select  blue  and  yellow  colours  as  they 
are  particularly  easy  to  deal  with,  but  the 
foregoing  is  just  as  true  about  all  other 
colours. 

(To  be  Continued. ) 

- - - 

Maggots  in  Cherries. 

An  unpleasant  experience  frequently 
met  with  in  some  of  the  finest  French 
Cherries,  says  a  writer  in  the  “Daily 
Telegraph,”  is  the  presence  of  a  small 
worm  or  maggot  inside  the  fruit.  This  is 
never  met  with  in  English  Cherries,  and 
it  is  as  well  to  mention  the  fact  lest  our 
own  produce  should  suffer  for  the  fault  of 
the  foreign,  likewise  when  an  opportunity 
presents  itself  of  pointing  to  a  favourable 
contrast  between  Enelish  and  other  fruits 
it  is  as  well  to  seize  it. 


Economy  in  Bouquet  Making. 

Bouquets,  on  a  light  frame  constructed 
in  the  following  way,  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  made,  and  will  economise  cut 
blooms. 

First  make  a  hoop  of  stiffish  wire,  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Then  take 
three  pieces  of  the  same  sort  of  wire,  say, 
eight  inches  long,  and  bend  into  this 
shape  f3  making  the  top  part  equal  to 
half  the  diameter  of  the  hoop.  Press 
hooks  tight  at  equal  distances  round  the 
hoop,  when  the  three  legs  of  wires  will 
meet  in  the  centre.  Tie  these  together 
with  binding  wire  to  form  the  handle  of 
the  frame.  Next  get  a  piece  of  common 
wire  netting  of  a  small  mesh,  cut  to  the 
size  of  the  hoop,  and  fix  to  this,  slightly 
depressing  the  netting  in  the  centre. 
Cover  with  moss,  and  the  frame  is  ready 
for  the  flowers. 

Bouquets  made  on  such  a  frame  have  a 
nice  flat  shape,  and  not  the  dumpy  look 
so  often  seen,  besides  requiring  less 
blooms.  • 


j  PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 

V f  » 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Many  amateurs  have  not  the  success 
they  desire  in  the  culture  of  Maidenhair 
Ferns.  Many  have  I  seen  in  poor  con¬ 
dition,  and  a  little  advice  has  helped 
materially.  These  pretty  Ferns  should 
never  be  watered  overhead,  but  should 
get  their  supply  of  nourishment  by  cap- 
lllarv  attraction,  i.e.,  from  underneath, 
as  by  studying  nature,  we  find  many  of 
the  Ferns  are  shaded  by  trees  and  seldom 
get  any  water  overhead. 

To  grow  beautiful  fronds  of  Maidenhair 
Fern,  the  pots  should  stand  on  damp 
ashes,  and  a  partly  shaded  situation  suits 
them  best.  The  ashes  should  be  cleaned 
periodically,  never  allowing  any  fungus 
to  grow  about  them.  If  these  few  hints 
are  carefully  attended  to,  poor  specimens 
can  easily  be  transformed  into  beautiful 
healthy  plants. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


on  one  side  of  the  frafer  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ?s.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


A  Trap  for  Earwigs. 

A  simple  trap  for  earwigs  and  beetles 
amongst  Dahlias  is  prepared  by  getting  a 
number  of  small  jars,  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  or  empty  coffee-tins;  plunge  them 
in  the  soil  near  the  stems  of  the  plants 
almost  to  the  rim.  Next  place  some  moss 
round  the  edge  on  a  level  with  the  rim, 
pour  a  little  water  in  the  bottom  of  each 
and  the  trap  is  complete.  The  insects 
get  into  the  jars  and  the  water  prevents 
their  escape.  I  adopted  this  method  last 
year  and  on  one  occasion  I  turned  out  no 
less  than  twenty  earwigs  and  black  beetles 
from  one  jar.  This  plan,  besides  being 
quite  as  effectual  as  the  inverted  flower 
pot,  does  away  with  the  labour  of  turning 
out  the  pots  every  morning,  and  it  is  not 
so  unsightly  as  the  pots,  as  the  jars  are 
hidden  by  the  foliage. 

Muchalls.  W.  Chalmers. 


Piptanthus  nepalensis. 

Wall  space  and  bower  screens  are  often 
given  up  to  less  desirable  subjects  than 
the  evergreen  Laburnum.  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  plant  for  a  protected  posi¬ 
tion,  but  it  might  well  be  tried  for  cover¬ 
ing  an  arch  out  in  the  open.  In  such  a 
position  it  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Ban¬ 
nockburn,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  8  ft. 
The  normal  flowers  are  produced  in 
spring,  but  if  it  happens  that  the  joints 
of  the  shoots  become  frosted,  the  growths 
from  below  the  damaged  parts  produce 
flowers  later  in  the  season.  The  foliage 
is  evergreen,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark 
green  coloun,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it 
is  well  worth  a  trial  in  an  open  position. 

Stirling.  H.  ARNOLD. 


Agnes  McIver. 


Dark  Blue  Iris  and  Light  Yellow  Daisy,  taken  with  an 
Ortho  plate  and  yellow  colour  screen. 


[Other  Letters  on  pages  489  and  491.] 
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She  Sweet  ?ea  Season. 

Sweet  Peas  are  very  much  in  the  air 
just  now,  but  it  would  be  premature  to 
sum  up  the  result  until  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  has  been  held  and 
the  various  audits  made,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  new  and  old  varieties.  Trials  are 
being  carried  out  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  all  these  have  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
what  is  doing  in  the  Sweet  Pea  world  both 
with  regard  to  the  older  and  newer  varie¬ 
ties. 

So  far  as  we  have  hitherto  seen,  Nora 
Unwin  and  Etta  Dyke  hold  their  own,  as 
some  of  the  more  advanced  types  of  white 
varieties.  In  the  way  of  pink  varieties  of 
the  lighter  order,  we  cannot  overlook  Au¬ 
drey  Crier,  Princess  Victoria,  and  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes.  Amongst  the  darker 
shades  of  colour  we  still  have  Countess 
Spencer,  Gladys  Unwin,  The  Queen, 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  Enchantress,  all  of 
which  are  excellent  in  their  way.  The 
creamy  buff  and  pink  edged  Evelyn 
Hemus  claims  notice  amongst  a  field  of 
trials  for  its  pleasing  soft  colours. 

Frank  Dolby  is  a  waved  lavender-blue, 
but  though  larger  than  Lady  Grizel 
Hamilton  it  does  not  otherwise  excel  that 
standard  variety.  Amongst  the  orange 
shades  Miss  Willmott  has  had  a  long  run 
of  popularity,  but  possibly  St.  George  will 
yet  claim  a  large  share  of  the  attention 
which  has  hitherto  been  given  that  grand 
old  variety.  Turning  to  the  rosy  carmine 
varieties,  John  Ingman,  George  Herbert, 
and  Phvliis  Unwin  still  require  a  good 
deal  of  beating  in  their  own  particular 
shades  of  colour,  especially  when  they 
come  true  to  character. 

Amongst  scarlet  varieties,  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra,  The  King,  and  Miss  E.  F.  Dray- 


son  take  a  very  high  position.  The  crim¬ 
son  King  Edward  VII.  cannot  be  ignored 
while  so  many  amateur  growers  continue 
to  admire  and  cultivate  it  so  successfully. 
So  far,  we  do  not  see  that  very  much  im- 


Last  month  our  thoughts  were  turned 
to  the  crossing  of  Sweet  Peas,  but  we  only 
considered  crosses  between  different  varie¬ 
ties  and  not  between  Sweet  Peas  and 
allied  species. 

Crossing  with  Allied  Species. 

As  Is  well  known,  in  many  cases  the  floral 
world  has  greatly  benefited  by  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  distinct  species  of  plants.  All  our 
most  popular  Roses  are  true  hybrids,  but 
not  so  our  Sweet  Peas,  for  although 
claims  have  sometimes  been  made  to  the 
contrary,  there  are  excellent  reasons  for 
believing  that  our  varied  types  have  all 
descended  from  the  same  species. 

There  are  several  allied  species  of 
Lathyrus  (as  the  Pea  family  is  called) 
possessing  valuabLe  characteristics  that 
we  would  very  much  like  to  see  in  the 
Sweet  Pea.  Just  fancy  a  perennial  Sweet 
Pea  producing  a  dozen  flowers  like  Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer  on  one  stem  !  Unfortunately, 
however,  all  attempts  in  that  direction 
have  hitherto  failed,  but  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  out  any  reason  why  a  cross 
is  impossible,  and  it  is  certainly  well 
worth  attempting,  for  the  conditions 
governing  the  fertility  of  such  crosses  are 
not  thoroughly  understood,  and  fortune 
might  smile  on  the  novice  where  the  ex¬ 
pert  has  failed. 

When  to  Pick  tor  Exhibition. 

Those  who  do  any  exhibiting  will  know 
that  although  it  is  important  to  possess 
good  flowers,  it  is  also  important  to 
make  the  most  of  their  merits. 
One  point  to  remember  is  to  pick 
them  before  the  sun  is  on  them 
on  the  morning  of-  the  day  before  the 
show.  Not  only  do  the  flowers  increase 
in  size,  but  flowers  picked  then  will  be 
open  on  the  show  day,  whereas  flowers 
cut  on  the  morning  of  the  show  jnay  be 
closed  up  when  they  are  being  judged. 
This  rule  applies  equally  to  flowers  fe- 
quired  for  button-holes  or  other  purposes. 
Where  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  requi¬ 
site  number  of  flowers  will  be  to  hand, 
advanced  sprays  may  be  cut  even  eaUier 
than  this,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and 
others  can  be  cut  on  the  evening  before 
the  show.  A  bud  on  the  top  of  a  spray 
will  in  a  day  become  as  developed  as  its 
fellows. 

There  are  some  slight  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  for  in  some  circumstances  it  may 
be  found  that  a  certain  variety  loses  its 
colour  rather  badly  if  kept.  In  such  a 
case  the  flowers  should  be  cut  on  the 
evening  before  the  show. 

Hints  on  Staging  Blooms. 

Tn  staging  the  flowers,  care  should  be 
taken  that  each  individual  spray  is  seen  to 


provement  has  been  effected  amongst  the 
bicolors,  for  Little  Dorritt  and  Prince 
Edward  of  York  still  claim  attention  and 
secure  admirers.  The  self  colours,  od 
the  -whole,  are,  however,  more  popular. 


the  best  advantage.  To  keep  the  stems  in 
place  a  little  moss  or  grass  in  the  jars 
will  be  found  of  great  value. 

In  arranging  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas 
be  certain  not  to  place  a  colour  too  close 
to  one  that  will  kill  it.  John  Ingman 
should  not  be  next  to  King  Edward  VII., 
nor  should  the  latter  be  near  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra,  for  in  each  case  the  less  brilliant 
colour  loses  by  the  contrast.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  neighbour’s  stand  also 
should  be  considered,  for  his  bunch  of 
Queen  Alexandra  makes  any  other  red 
near  it  look  just  as  dull  as  does  one's 
own  bunch  of  that  variety. 

1908  Novelties. 

Of  novelties  distributed  during  the  past 
spring,  some  of  the  best  are  creamy  pink 
forms  of  Countess  Spencer.  Constance 
Oliver  is  very  beautiful  and  also  came 
quite  true.  It  may  best  be  described  as 
Countess  Spencer  on  a  cream  ground.  In 
size  and  form  it  is  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  latter.  Nell  Gwynne  is  practically 
the  same  as  Constance  Oliver,  but  has 
produced  several  plants  flaked  cream  and 
pink.  Mrs.  H.  Bell  is  a  most  lovely 
shade  of  pale  cream  pink,  quite  distinct 
from  the  last  mentioned  pair.  It  came 
absolutely  true,  and  there  is  no  stronger 
growing  variety.  Evelyn  Hemus  is  a 
large  waved  cream  variety  edged  with 
red,  quite  fixed  and  one  of  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  of  all.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Bread- 
more  is  very  like  the  latter,  but  as  com¬ 
pared  in  more  than  one  locality  it  is 
larger  and  grows  more  strongly,  but  has 
perhaps  rather  a  paler  edging  of  red.  It 
is  possible  that  these  differences  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  different  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  seeds  were  pro¬ 
duced.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore  is  not 
fixed,  for  it  has  thrown  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  plants  -with  a  white  instead  of  a 
cream  ground.  This  white  ground  break 
is  the  same  as  Elsie  Herbert,  a  novelty, 
from  the  same  raiser,  and  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  form,  but  not  quite  fixed,  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  cream  grounded  flowers  (Mrs.  C. 
W.  Breadmore).  Both  these  varieties  pro¬ 
duce  an  occasional  plant  of  John  Ingman. 
Paradise  Ivory  is  a  large  wavy  variety, 
cream  slightly  touched  with  buff,  and  is 
most  beautiful  and  refined.  Miss  E.  F. 
Drayson  is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  but  not 
quite  so  dazzling  as  Queen  Alexandra.  It 
ouite  surpasses  the  latter,  however,  in 
size,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  variety  of 
its  colour  yet  in  commerce.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  it  burns  rather  in  the  sun,  and  is 
not  a  strong  grower,  but  it  will  probably 
improve  in  the  latter  respect,  for  last 
autumn’s  stock  of  seed  was  very  poor. 
Chrissie  LTnwin  is  somewhat  like  the  last 
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ientioned,  but  is  more  approaching  to 
iccinea.  It  is  fixed  except  that  it  pro¬ 
ices  a  few  plants  of  Miss  E.  F.  Dray- 
n.  The  latter  came  quite  true. 

Etta  Dyke  from  more  than  one  English 
iser  came  quite  true,  but  is  very  little 
perior  to  Nora  Unwin,  although  it  is 
ore  waved  than  the  latter.  The  Ameri- 
,n  White  Spencer  is  an  unfixed  strain  of 
tta  Dyke.  Its  best  flowers  resemble  the 
.tter,  but  the  majority  are  distinctly  in- 
rior.  Nor  is  the  Cream  Spencer  any 
;tter,  for  it  is  also  mixed.  The  best  and 
-esumably  the  true  plants  of  Cream 
pencer  are  the  best  cream  Sweet  Peas 
e  have,  but  there  are  very  few  truly 
aved  plants  produced.  In  this  case, 
lara  Curtis,  the  English  stock,  is  also 
nfixed,  some  plants  coming  unwaved, 
at  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  a  future  for  the 
■earn  form  of  Countess  Spencer. 

Menie  Christie  and  Rosie  Adams  are 
irge  waved  mauvy-purple  varieties,  and 
re  both  quite  fixed.  They  differ  in  that 
osie  Adams  has  more  blue  in  it.  They 
re  both  in  advance  of  all  previous  intro- 
uctions.  The  Marquis  has  proved  dis- 
ppointing.  Las.  year  at  Reading  it  ap- 
eared  fixed,  but  this  year  it  has  given 
lany  unwaved  forms.  St.  George  is  a 
access,  its  colour  being  a  very  brilliant 
irm  of  Helen  Lewis,  and  in  advance  of 
nv  previous  introductions,  but  it  cannot 
rrpass  the  variety  mentioned  as  to  size. 
There  are  other  good  1908  novelties, 
lannah  Dale,  Audrey  Crier,  and  Olive 
luffill  being  worthy  of  mention.  The 
itter  pair  are  truly  magnificent  when 
rue,  but  unfortunately  totally  unfixed. 
Next  month  I  will  mention  the  hovel- 
ies  of  merit  that  are  not  yet  in  commerce, 
'hese  include  some  splendid  varieties; 
or  instar.ee,  a  true  stock  of  a  Countess 
ipencer  form  of  Queen  Alexandra  is 
lready  in  existence. 

All  who  can  should  make  an  effort  to 
isit  the  N.S.P.S.  show  at  Vincent  Square 
n  the  24th  of  this  month. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 

- f+4 - 

'he  Bottom  of  the  Greenhouse. 

We  often  think  a  lot  about  decorating 
he  stages  of  our  glasshouses,  but  the 
.(uestion  is,  do  we  think  enough  about  the 
lottom?  One  often  sees  a  house  full 
if  flowers,  and  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  bare- 
less  at  the  bottom  which  ought  to  be,  and 
an  be,  easily  improved.  The  two  best 
reeping  plants  for  planting  under  the 
tage  are  Selaginella  and  Tradescantia, 
>oth  of  which  repay  for  any  trouble  be- 
towed  upon  them.  Perhaps  the  best  wayr 
s  to  let  it  grow  over  stones  or  clinkers,  as 
he  ruggedness  makes  it  look  more  pro- 
ninent  and  artistic  than  on  the  ground. 
The  early  spring,  when  they  make  most 
growth,  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  but  that 
js  optional,  as  it  will  grow  at  all  times  of 
he  year,  providing  it  has  sufficient  mois- 
ure.  When  once  established,  sufficient 
noisture  is  generally  obtained  from  the 
catering  above,  so  they  only  require  cut¬ 
ting  back  every  year.  Selaginellas  are 
xiuch  esteemed  for  using  with  -  table 
olants. 

J.  M.  Stevens. 

Guildford. 

- - 

The  Seakale-Beet  exhibited  at  Holland 
douse  show  was  a  novelty  to  most  people, 
lut  it  is  common  in  France,  and  might 
be  grown  in  almost  every  English  garden. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Lawns. 

As  the  soil  varies  considerably  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  so  will  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  lawns  vary.  Light,  sandy 
ground  does  not  retain  moisture  very  long, 
whereas  clayey,  retentive  loams  do,  and 
where  the  latter  kinds  obtain  the  grass  on 
lawns  will  be  fairly  fresh,  notwithstanding 
the  prolonged  spell  of  dry  weather  and  ex¬ 
cessive  heat.  Small  lawns  may  be  soon 
watered  where  the  water  supply  is  ample 
and  convenient,  but  the  chief  mistake  made 
is  generally  that  of  delaying  to  commence 
the  watering  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants 
become  aust-dry  and  the  grass  itself  brown. 
But  many  coarse  kinds  of  grasses  are  re¬ 
duced  in  vigour  and  somewhat  refined  in 
appearance  by  being  subjected  to  dry 
weather  and  great  heat.  No  time  should  be 
lost  in  giving  a  thorough  soaking  to  all 
dried-up  lawns,  even  though  we  may  have 
had  some  rain  recently,  as  it  requires  per¬ 
sistent  watering  to  get  the  subsoil  moist 
again.  The  new  growth,  after  a  spell  of  hot 
weather,  is  generally  a  very  good  one  and 
remains  in  capital  condition  until  late  in  the 
autumn. 

Violets. 

Healthy  plants  are  now  producing  runners 
freely,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  leave 
the  latter  on  the  plants  as  they  would  greatly 
weaken  them  and  not  be  of  much  service  as 
regards  the  production  of  flowers.  Clumps 
of  Violets  which  are  being  grown  for  win¬ 
ter  forcing  in  frames  should  be  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  and  all  runners  found  cut  off.  Fig. 


c 

Fig.  /. — Examine  Violet  -plants  now,  and  re- 
vjove  all  runners. 

1  shows  the  old  plant  at  A,  the  runners  at 
B,  the  dark  line  C  denoting  the  point  where 
the  latter  should  be  cut  off.  There  are  two 
runners  shown  in  the  sketch,  one  large,  the 
other  small.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to  pinch  off 
all  of  them  when  small  and  not  allow  them 
to  grow  to  a  large  size. 

Sweet  Peas. 

The  plants  are  now  at  their  best.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  they  are  greatly  laden 
with  blooms,,  but  that  the  latter  are  marked 
by  high  quality.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  cut 
the  blooms  as  the  more  regularly  you  do  so 
the  longer  the  flowering  period  will  be. 
If  all  flowers  be  left  to  fade  on  the  plants, 
fresh  buds  will  not  form.  Also  give  water 
regularly  and  in  sufficient  quantities  each 
time  as  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil  down 
to  the  lowest  roots.  Put  on  a  fresh  mulch 
and  stimulate  growth  by  applying  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  2  ounces 
per  yard  run  of  row. 

Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias. 

At  this  season  the  lower  leaves  of  Holly¬ 
hock  plants  quickly  turn  yellow  and  fall  off 


during  a  dry  spell  of  weather.  Do  not  wait 
for  the  soil  to  get  very  dry,  but  give  water 
freely  and  apply  a  mulch.  These  plants 
like  a  rich  rooting — medium  and  frequent 
doses  of  liquid  manure  will  be  very  bene¬ 
ficial. 


Fig.  2. — Pinch  out  all  laterals  on  summer 
pruned,  branches. 

Support  the  plants  and  Dahlias,  too,  with 
neat  stakes. 

Cuttings  of  Bedding  Plants. 

We  are  on.  e  more  approaching  the  season 
when  cuttings  of  various  kinds  of  bedding 
plants  must  be  inserted.  Boxes  should  be 
repaired,  new  ones  procured,  pots  got  ready, 
and  composts  made  up.  By  making  due  pre¬ 
parations  the  actual  work  of  taking  and 
inserting  the  cuttings  will  be  expedited. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Summer-Pruned  Trees. 

'  After  the  summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees 
is  finished  a  number  of  young  shoots  com¬ 
mence  to  grow  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
cut-back  branches.  If  allowed  to  remain, 
these  branches  would  soon  be  overcrowded 
with  the  young  shoots,  so  that  the  latter  must 
be  pinched  off  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  branch  A  cut  back,  with 
the  young  shoots  B,  B,  growing  on  it.  These 
shoots,  B,  B,  are  the  ones  to  remove.  The 
branch  A  will,  of  coui  se,  be  cut  back  fur¬ 
ther  at  the  winter  pruning. 


Fig.  ?. — Outdoor  T o mat'd  plants  may  now  be 
topped. 
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Strawberries. 

Owing  to  the  recent  very  hot  spell  of 
weather,  the  berries  have,  all  too  soon, 
ripened ;  the  later-formed  berries  did  not, 
in  many  gardens,  swell  up  and  ripen  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  done  if  rain  had  fal¬ 
len  in  sufficient  quantity.  But  owing  to  the 
early  ripening  of  the  crops  the  gardener  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  all  weeds  cleared 
off  the  beds.  Layered  runners  will  soon  be 
fit  to  remove  from  the  parent  plants,  but  in 
the  meantime  they  must  be  well  watered,  and 
any  younger  runners  which  may  be  forming 
on  the  ones  layered  removed  forthwith. 

Black  Currant  Bushes. 

Directly  all  the  fruit  is  gathered  give  the 
bushes  a  thorough  syringing  every  day  for 
a  week  in  order  to  cleanse  the  leaves. 

Very  old  specimens  which  are  crowded 
with  branches  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  cutting  out  of  many  old  branches  forth¬ 
with.  The  young  wood  will  then  receive  air 
and  sunshine,  gain  in  strength  and  ripen 
better. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomato  Plants. 

This  has  been  a  better  season  than  we  had 
last  vear  for  Tomatos.  But  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  results  from  plants  growing  in 
the  open  air  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  cut  off  the 
tops  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  3,  just  above  the 
last-formed  flower  truss,  as  shown  at  B. 
The  young  fruits  set  at  the  present  time  will 
mature,  later-formed  fruits  will  not  ma¬ 
ture,  and  if  the  plants  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  the  growth  formed  after  this 
date  is  not  only  useless,  but  robs  the  fruits 
of  much  nourishment. 

Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows. 

Cut  each  Cucumber  or  Vegetable  Marrow, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  soon  as  it  is  fit,  and 
so  relieve  the  plants  of  their  burden ;  they 
will  bear  more  fruits  all  the  sooner  and  re¬ 
main  in  a  fruit-bearing  condition  for  a 
longer  period  than  would  be  the  case  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  bear  too  many  fruits  at  one  time. 

Apply  another  rich  top  dressing  to  these 
plants,  using  loam  and  manure  in  a  lumpy 
state.  Before  putting  on  the  top  dressings 
water  the  beds  thoroughly. 

Winter  Greens. 

Carefully  examine  the  plants  recently  put 
out  and  at  once  make  good  any  failures. 
Some  plants  may  have  died  and  others  be 
found  to  be  blind.  There  is  no  better  time 
than  the  present  for  filling  up  gaps. 
Manure  Water. 

Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  similar  plants,  also  Celery  and  Leeks, 
should  receive  copious  supplies  of  manure 
water.  They  are  all  gross-feeding  plants ; 
mere  surface  waterings  are  useless.  Dilute 
the  liquid  manure  and  well  soak  the  ground. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Shading  and  Feeding. 

The  heavy  thunder  showers  we  have  re¬ 
cently  experienced  may  have  rendered  the 
shading  somewhat  thin,  and  such  being  the 
case,  a  little  more  should  be  applied  at  the 
first  available  opportunity.  The  greenhouse 
becomes  unbearably  heated  by  mid-day  un¬ 
less  the .  sun-blinds  are  pulled  down  quite 
early  in  the  morning ;  nine  o’clock  is  none 
too  soon  during  bright  weather.  Quite  natur¬ 
ally,  some  subjects  are  greater  sufferers  from 
this  cause  than  others,  the  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Begonias,  Petunias,  and  such  like 
plants,  for  instance,  being  able  to  withstand 
a  great  deal  more  sun  than  the  shade-loving 
Fuchsias,  which  accordingly  must  be  placed 
on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  structure,  but, 
of  course,  these  things  the  amateur  will  soon 


learn  from  his  own  observations  and  will  act 
accordingly.  Many  plants  now  in  bloom 
require  a  little  feeding,  but  when  intended 
for  indoor  or  conservatory  decoration,  it 
will  perhaps  be  noticed  that  most  artificial 
manures  emit  an  unpleasant  odour,  whim, 
therefore,  makes  their  use  undesirable,  but  a 
little  soot-water  judiciously  applied  will  be 
found  a  splendid  stimulant  and  does  not 
possess  this  failing. 

Ericas  or  Heaths, 

When  potting  on  young  Heaths,  or  their 
near  relatives  the  Epacris,  it  is  the  best  plan 
to  shorten  all  the  more  lengthy  shoots,  which 
will  cause  them  to  throw  out  side-growths 
and  so  form  shapely,  bushy  plants,  which, 
of  course,  should  be  the  object  aimed  at. 
1  hey  are  a  peat-loving  race,  and  peat  should 
form  the  chief  constituent  of  their  potting 
compost,  one-fourth  part  of  silver  sand  being 
added.  Some  gardeners  stand  them  outside 
during  the  summer  months,  and  in  this  case 
they  will  require  watering  daily,,  but  be 
careful  not  to  overdo  this,  as  excessive  mois¬ 
ture  is  extremely  harmful.  If  they  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  greenhouse,  plenty  of  air 
necessary,  the  ventilators  being  open  both 
night  and  day,  at  any  rate  whilst  the  p;  e- 
vailing  weather  shall  last. 

Increasing:  Aspleniums. 

Many  Ferns,  including  some  of  the  dainty 
and  indispensable  Aspleniums,  may  be  easily 
propagated  to  almost  any  extent  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  if  the  small  bulbils  or  plantlets 
(as  we  may,  perhaps,  call  them  for  want  cf 
a  better  term)  which  appear  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  more  matured  fronds  are  care¬ 
fully  removed  and  inserted  in  pots  or  pans 
of  finely-sifted  peat,  leaf-mould  and  silver 
sand.  Keep  the  tiny  growths  in  a  cool, 
shady  situation  or  the  sun’s  rays  will 
quickly  dry  them  up,  and  if  watered  fre¬ 
quently  and  very  lightly  they  will  soon  form 
perfectly-rooted  plants  and  may  be  potted 
off  singly.  Ferns  in  general  like  plenty  ol 
pot-room,  and  abundance  of  moisture ;  in 
fact,  they  do  well  if  totally  immersed  occa¬ 
sionally,  the  water,  of  course,  being  not 
too  cold,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  become 
quite  dry  at  the  roots  they  receive  a  check 
from  which  it  takes  them  quite  a  time  to 
recover. 

Fruiting:  Tomatos. 

Tomatos  will  now  require  more  liberal  ap¬ 
plications  of  liquid  fertiliser,  either  Ich- 
themic  guano  or  superphosphate,  both  of 
which  are  good,  and  the  result  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  the  plants  have  received  will  now  be 
apparent  in  heavy  crops,  or  the  reverse  as 
the  case  may  be.  'Care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  plants  and  their  surroundings  scru 
pulously  clean,  as  neglect  in  this  important 
detail  invariably  encourages  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  all  kinds.  Perhaps  the  most  dreaded 
and  uncombatable  scourge  which  attacks  To¬ 
matos,  whether  grown  indoors  or  out,  is  that 
known  as  the  Black  Spot,  which,  hidden  deep 
in  the  flower,  finds  its  way  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  fruit.  No  varieties  seem  to  be 
immune  from  it,  but,  of  course,  the  nearer 
the  approach  to  perfect  culture  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  escape.  Pick  off  immedi¬ 
ately  any  fruits  that  show  signs  of  it  and 
keep  the  plants  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as 
possible,  and  if  dull  or  cold  spells  set  in, 
do  not  close  the  house,  as  this  deprives  them 
of  the  indispensable  ventilation,  but  rather 
give  a  little  artificial  heat  to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  the  proper  standard. 

Choice  Double  Petunias. 

Petunias,  and  especially  the  double  ones-, 
have  been  so  much  improved  upon  of  late 
years,  that  what  was  once  a  simple  bedding 
plant  now  holds  it  own  with  many  of  the 
choicest  subjects  in  the  greenhouse,  some 
of  them,  indeed,  having  earned  distinct 
names. 

These,  of  course,  must  be  perpetuated  by 


means  of  cuttings,  but  grand  plants  may  bi 
readily  raised  from  seed.  The  double 
fringed  varieties  are  particularly  worthy  o 
careful  pot  culture,  and  in  order  to  obtan 
large  plants  to  bloom  next  summer  the  seec 
should  be  sown  without  delay.  Ordinan 
leaf  soil  and  silver  sand  will  do  to  star 
them  in,  and  as  soon  as  the  resultant  seed 
lings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  the_\ 
should  be  pricked  oft  into  boxes,  and  i"i 
placed  two  or  three  inches  apart,  may  re 
main  there  until  “  potting  off”  t’.me  arrives 
Keep  them  growing  throughout  the  winter 
giving  them  slightly  larger  pots  when  the 
roots  protrude  through  the  ball  of  earth 
and  'by  March  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
five-or-six-inch  pots  in  which  they  may  be 
flowered.  A  fine  bushy  habit  of  growtl 
may  be  induced  by  judiciously  pinching  of! 
the  extremities  of  the  main  shoots,  as  weli 
as  any  premature  flower  buds  that  may  ap 
pear.  Then  a  little  feeding  as  the  plant- 
come  into  bloom  and  they  will  continue  t- 
make  a  fine  display  throughout  the  entire 
summer. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seedling:  Orchids. 

Orchids  raised  from  seed  are  found  ir 
most  cases  to  be  far  more  easily  grown  thai 
many  of  the  imported  species  from  whicl 
they  have  been  obtained.  Amateur  Orchic 
growers  may,  therefore,  look  with  confidenci 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  many  of  thi 
hybrids,  where  they  have  failed,  after  a  fev 
years,  to  retain  the  normal  state  in  the  culti 
vation  of  the  species. 

I  have  on  previous  occasions  describee 
different  methods  of  sowing  Orchid  seed 
and  will  now  add  a  few  further  notes. 

Seed  of  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Dendrobiums 
etc.,  that  were  sown  early  in  the  year,  i 
they  have  received  proper  treatment,  wil 
now  have  completed  their  first  seed  leaf  a 
least,  and  the  new  roots  at  the  base  of  th 
seediing  will  be  in  a  more  or  less  advancet 
state,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  in  a  suit 
able  stage  for  transplanting.  This,  may  b 
done  singly  in  small  pots.  I  prefer  pottin; 
singly  as  1  consider  the  sooner  a  plant  cai 
become  self-supporting  the  better  we  ar 
enabled  to  provide  conditions  suitable  to 
the  individual  plants,  and  I  consider  greate 
progress  is  thus  made.  It  frequently  cccur 
that  owing  to  want  of  space  necessity  oblige 
the  pricking  out  of  the  seedlings  several  tc 
gether  in  a  pot.  Many  of  my  prominen 
Orchid  friends  prefer  this  method  of  prick 
ing  out  their  seedling  Orchids,  rightly  con 
tending  that  where  a  greater  bulk  of  pottin 
material  is  present  less  watering  is  required, 
and  with  less  drying  the  plants  are  not  s 
liable  to  become  overgrown  with  vegetation, 
nor  are  they  so  liable  to  damp  off.  Howeven 
I  consider  this  a  debatable  point,  the  tru 
success  will  depend  on  the  conditions  al 
forded  to  the  plants  after  they  have  bee 
pricked  off. 

The  pots  used  should  be  drained  to  abor 
one-third  their  depth  with  clean  materia. 
The  potting  compost  we  use  consists  Oi 
finely-chopped  fibrous  peat,  broken  Oak  ol 
Beech  leaves  and  chopped  sphagnum  mos 
in  about  equal  portions.  Sufficient  sand  an 
finely-broken  crocks  should  be  added  to  rer 
der  the  compost  porous.  This  should  bj 
pressed  firm,  but  not  hard,  the  aim  bein 
to  permit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  threug: 
the  compost.  Water  as  soon  as  the  seedling,, 
are  pricked  off,  taking  care  to  wet  the  con 
post  through  at  the  first  watering. 

In  dealing  with  seedlings  of  a  more  mt; 
tured  age,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooke. 
that  we  are  dealing  with  seedlings,  and  a 
in  the  case  of  all  other  plants  raised  froi 
seed,  they  must  be  kept  in  an  active  stat 
of  growth  until  they  reach  the  flowerin 
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state.  To  attempt  resting  any  of  the  epi¬ 
phytical  sections  of  Orchids  until  they  reach 
naturity  means  retarding  growth  for  at  least 
1.  season.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  we 
ire  now  able  to  materially  diminish  the 
period  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and 
:he  flowering  of  the  plants.  I,  therefore, 
idvise  my  readers  to  treat  seedling  Orchids 
in  the  same  way  as  other  seedlings  are 
reated,  and  to  pot  them  as  often  as  the 
ponditions  of  growth  and  the  state  of  the 
pompost  demand.  The  season  is  not  so  much 
i  consideration  as  the  condition  of  the  plants 
ind  treatment  must  be  given  accordingly. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

A  Word  on  Roses. 

A  little  practical  advice  to  amateur 
rosarians  on  the  future  of  their  Rose  trees 
may  be  of  service.  Always  look  to  the 
future,  for  a  Rose  bush  is  a  plant  that 
it  always  working  forward  if  properly  at¬ 
tended  to.  •  Do  not  let  the  tree  get  too 
thick  in  the  centre  with  shoots ;  thin  them 
out,  prune  hard  back  the  blind  ones,  give 
more  air  to  the  centre  of  the  tree,  saving 
the  shoots  with  good  buds,  and  making 
the  tree  grow  round  in  shape.  In  cutting 
the  blooms,  cut  them  with  a  long  stem, 
it  will  throw  the  strength  back  to  dor¬ 
mant  buds,  which  will  throw  out  good 
shoots  for  autumn  blooming  and  for  bear¬ 
ing  next  year's  Roses ;  it  will  keep  the 
tree  from  growing  tall  and  ungainly,  and 
give  good  strong  wood  instead  of  a  lot  of 
thin  shoots,  which  are  useless  for  bearing 
good  blooms. 

A.  D.  C. 

Wimbledon. 


Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 

Sow  in  July  in  a  well-drained  pan  in  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand, 
finely  sifted ;  press  down  gently  and  sow 
:he  seed  thinly  and  evenly,  but  do  not 
rover  it,  as  it  is  so  small.  Place  the  pan 
n  the  coolest  part  of  the  greenhouse  and 
rover  with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  a  piece 
nf  paper  to  exclude  light.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  appear  tilt  the  glass  for  a  few 
fays,  then  take  it  off  altogether.  When 
large  enough  to  handle,  plant  the  seed¬ 
lings  in  pots  according  to  their  size  in  the 
same  compost  as  for  the  seeds  and  return 
hem  to  the  greenhouse ;  and  when  nicely 
filed  with  roots,  pot  into  six-inch  pots  in 
1  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  the  ma¬ 
nure  from  an  old  mushroom  bed  and 
land.  Do  not  let  them  become  potbound, 
nr  disastrous  results  will  follow ;  spray 
wire  a  day  and  give  an  abundance  of  air, 
md  eventually  pot  into  eight-inch  pots  for 
lowering  in  the  same  soil  as  previously7 
advocated.  Then  discontinue  spraying 
and  await  results. 

H.  Stevens. 

Woodbridge. 

- - - 

foil  Inoculation. 

Messrs.  Carter,  the  well-known  seeds¬ 
men,  are  strongly7  persuaded  of  the  soil 
noculation  with  microbes.  They  have  got 
5eas  nearly  three  weeks  earlier  by  inocu- 
ating  both  the  seed  and  the  ground  with 
he  mixture  recommended  by7  Professor 
lottomley.  The  rapid  growth  made  could 
mly  have  been  due  to  the  stimulus  of 
his  bacillus,  whose  unique  virtue  is  to 
urn  the  free  and  otherwise  inert  nitrogen 
>f  the  air  to  the  use  of  the  plant. 


Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  had  a  nne  bank  of  Carnations, 
Gloxinias,  Caladiums  and  many  other 
subjects. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  staged  a 
group  of  Malmaison  and  other  Carna¬ 
tions.  The  Roses  in  the  cut  state  were 
very  plentifully  represented  by  bunches 
in  vases. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
showed  tine  .Melons,  Tomatos,  etc. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  fine  lot  of 
American  Carnations  and  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  herbaceous  plants  in  fresh  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  Misses  E.  and  M.  Kipping,  Essex, 
had  an  interesting  rockery. 

Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Cog- 
geshall,  Essex,  had  a  charming  array  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  fine  condition,  including 
Henry  Eckford,  Enchantress,  Miss  Phil- 
brick,  Queen  °f  Spain,  etc. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons  showed 
early  flowering  Gladioli. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
staged  an  extensive  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas,  amongst  which  very  choice  were 
Jeannie  Gordon,  Henry  Eckford,  and  the 
charming  salmon  pink  on  a  creamy 
ground,  Sutton's  Queen.  They  had  an 
immense  number  of  varieties. 

Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
had  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
ivith  a  Water  Lily7  pool. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey7,  set  up  a  very  choice  collection 
of  border  Carnations,  yellow  ground 
Picotees,  Malmaisons,  etc. 

The  Hon.  Vicary7  Gibbs  (gardener,  Mr. 
E.  Beckett),  Aldenham  House,  Elstree, 
had  an  extensive  collection  of  vegetables 
in  great  variety  and  in  fine  form. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  Roses  in  the  form 
of  pillars,  standards,  arches,  bushes  and 
cut  flowers.  Altogether  they  were  very- 
varied  and  highly-  effective. 

Mr.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  Hants, 
staged  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  vases,  and  set  up  in  large 
vases.  Cecil  Crier,  Helen  Lewis  and 
Mrs. 'Collier -were  grand. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Company 
staged  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs. 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ry- 
burgh,  staged  a  charming  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver.  Bucks,  showed 
American  Carnations  in  tall  vases. 

Lord  Llangattock  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Coomber)  exhibited  Pineapples  and 
Strawberries  in  fine  form. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon.  Guernsey, 
staged  American  Carnations  in  tall  glass 
vases. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Pulham,  Elsenham,  Essex, 
built  a  rockery-  and  filled  it  with  alpines. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens, 
Shepperton-on-Thames,  built  and  planted 
a  rockery7. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  Suf¬ 
folk,  showed  herbaceous  plants  and 
Roses  extensively7. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury, 
exhibited  an  extensive  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas. 


Messrs,  h  rank  Cant  and  Co.,  Brais- 
wiclc  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  had  a 
grand  collection  of  cut  Roses  in  boxes 
and  vases,  all  the  best  types  being  re¬ 
presented. 

Mr.  Robert  Chaplin,  Waltham  Cross, 
staged  Sweet  Peas  and  Roses. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New- 
townards,  Co.  Down,  Ireland  (had  a 
charming  lot  of  Roses  on  Bamboo  stands. 

-Messrs.  E.  Y\  .  King  and  Co.,  Cogges- 
hall,  mssex,  had  an  attractive  array  of 
Sweet  Peas  m  vases  and  on  arches. 

Mr.  YV .  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries, 
Hampion,  exhibited  American  Carna¬ 
tions,  splendidly  growm,  and  arranged. 
Britannia  and  others  were  finely- 
coloured. 

Messrs.  H.  Merryweather  and  Sons, 
Southwell,  Notts,  set  up  a  collection  of 
cut  Koses  in  fine  form. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Phloxes. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  exhibited 
RoseS  in  splendid  form. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  set  up 
a  fine  collection  of  Strawberries  and 
Peaches. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had 
a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  a  fine  lot  of  Lilium  giganteum. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  staged  a 
fresh  and  charming  lot  of  Sweet  Peas. 

-Messrs.  S.  Bide  and  Sons,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  exhibited  Roses,  including  theii 
new  Queen  of  Spain  in  grand  form.  They 
also  had  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 

In  the  open'  air  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
hardy7  Fuchsias  in  quantity  and  variety, 
and  several  of  them  w7ere  charming  for 
outdoor  planting. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  constructed  a  pergola  of  Larch 
poles  and  covered  it  with  Roses,  Ivies, 
Ampelopsis,  Vitis,  Hops  and  other  climb¬ 
ing  plants. 

Groups  of  hardy  trees  in  the  open  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons, 
Chiswick;  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son, 
Berkhamsted,  Herts ;  Messrs.  Liberty 
and  Co.,  Regent  Street,  London;  Messrs. 
Thos.  Cripps  and  Son.  Ltd.,  Tunbridge 
Wells:  and  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Surrey. 

LIST  OF  AWARDS. 

Gold  Medal. — The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Llangattock,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth, 
for  collection  of  Pine  Apples,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  etc.  (gardener,  Mr.  Coomber) ;  the 
Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree.  for  a  collection  of  Vegetables 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett);  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  for 
Roses;  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Heaton.  Bradford,  for  Orchids;  Mr.  A. 
F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  for  Carnations; 
Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  for 
Roses  in  pots ;  Messrs.  H.  B.  Mav  and 
Sons,  Edmonton,  for  Exotic  Ferns,"  etc.  ; 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  for 
Roses,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  William  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Roses ;  Mr. 
Amos  Perrv,  Enfield,  for  a  Natural  Water 
Garden  ;  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
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Chelsea,  for  Carnations,  Stove  Foliage, 
and  Flowering  Plants,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  for  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants  and  Water  Garden. 

CUPS. — Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Win¬ 
chester,  for  Sweet  Peas,  etc.  ;  Messrs. 
James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
for  Gloxinias,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  Wm.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate,  for  Foliage  and 
Flowering  Plants;  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
Cuthbert,  Southgate,  for  Roses,  etc.  ;  Mr. 
L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  for  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  G.  Bun- 
yard  and  Co. ,  Maidstone,  for  Fruit  Trees, 
Fruit,  and  Herbaceous  Flowers;  Messrs. 
G.  and  A.  Clark,  Dover,  for  Plardy  Her¬ 
baceous  Plants,  Alpines,  Rock  Gardens, 
Aquatics.  Sweet  Peas,  and  Hardy 
Flowers;  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  for  Orchids  and  New  Plants; 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nur¬ 
series,  Bush  Hill  Park,  for  Orchids,  etc.  ; 
Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
for  Herbaceous  Plant's;  Messrs.  H.  Can- 
nell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  for  Cannas ; 
Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Sons,  Tunbridge 
Wells  for  Japanese  Maples,  Ornamental 
Trees,  and  Shrubs ;  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery, 
Bath,  for'  Begonias  and  Delphiniums; 
Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son,  Nether 
Green  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  for  Violas, 
Herbaceous  and  Alpines ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Page,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  for  Carna¬ 
tions,  etc.  ;  S.  Heilbut,  Esn.,  Holyport, 
Maidenhead,  for  Fruit  Trees;  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  for  New 
Roses ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  for 
Roses ;  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  Castel 
Nursery,  Guernsey,  for  Carnations; 
Messrs.’  I.  W.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon, 
Leeds,  for  Orchids  ;  Messrs.  T.  Green  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  New  Surrey  Works,  South¬ 
wark  Street,  S.E.,  foi  'Lawn  Mowers, 
Garden  Rollers,  Garden  Seats,  etc.  ; 
Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for 
Foliage  Plants. 

Silver- Gilt  Flora  Medal. — Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Feltham,  Begonias,  Herba¬ 
ceous  Plants,  and  Carnations;  Messrs. 
Barr,  Covent  Garden,  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Plants  and  Pygmy  Trees;  Messrs,  jack- 
man  and  Son,  Woking,  Roses  and  Plardy 
Herbaceous  Plants ;  Messrs.  Peed  and 
Son,  West  Norwood,  Caladiums,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Gloxinias;  Mr.  W.  R.  Chaplin, 
Waltham  Cross,  for  Roses  and  Sweet 
Peas ;  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  for 
Roses  ;  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley, 
Trees  and  Shrubs;  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Son,  Wood  Green,  Summer  Houses,  etc. 

Silver- Gilt  Knightian  Medal. — 
Messrs.  I.axton,  Bedford,  Strawberries. 

Silver-Gilt  Banksian.— Misses  Hop¬ 
kins,  Sheppertcn,  Herbaceous ;  Mr.  G. 
Reuthe,  Keston,  Plardy  Plants;  Messrs. 
Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  Carnations,  Roses, 
etc.;  Mr.  C  Turner,  Slough,  Roses; 
Messrs.'  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall, 
Sweet  Peas;  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey, 
Carnations. 

Silver  Flora  Medal. — Messrs.  Not- 
cutt,  Woodbridge,  Hardy  Flowers; 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
Begonias,  Caladiums,  etc.  ;  Mr.  Lilley, 
Guernsey,  Gladiolus  and  Iris ;  Messrs. 
Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Phloxes;  Mr.  A. 
LI.  Gwillim,  New  F.ltham,  Begonias  ; 
Messrs.  Bide  and  Sons,  P’arnham,  Roses 
and  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs.  Stark  and  Son, 
Gt.  Ryburgh,  Sweet  Peas;  Mr.  H.  C.  Pul- 
ham,  Elsenham,  Alpines;  Messrs.  Jones 


and  Son,  Shrewsbury,  Sweet  Peas,  etc.  ; 
Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Phlox  and 
Pentstemons ;  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son, 
Berkhamstead,  Trees  and  Shrubs.; 
Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Son,  South- 
well,  Roses;  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd., 
Southampton,  Herbaceous ;  Messrs. 
King’s  Acre  Nurseries Hereford,  Roses 
and  Herbaceous;  Messrs.  F'romow  and 
Sons,.  Chiswick,  Trees  and  Shrubs;  Sir 

G.  Faudel-Phillips,  Hertford,  Carna¬ 
tions  ;  Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading,  Sweet 
Peas;  Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  South- 
gate,  Orchids;  Messrs.  Riley,  G.  W., 
Herne  Hill,  Summer  Plouses,  etc.  ; 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Sons,  S.  Norwood, 
Garden  P'urniture ;  Messrs.  Inmans  and 
Co.,  Stretford,  Rustic  Summer  Houses; 
Potters  Arts  Guild,  Compton,  Art  Pot¬ 
tery  ;  Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son,  Newman 
Street,  W. ,  Pulhamite  Vases. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal. — Mr.  Mor¬ 
timer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  Melons,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  etc.  ;  Swanley  Horticultural 
College  .(Principal,  Miss  Wilkinson), 
Fruit;  Messrs.  R.  Jackson  and  Co., 
Piccadilly,  Bottled  Fruits,  etc. ;  Miss  C. 
E.  Martin,  N.  York,  U.S.A.,  for  Pre¬ 
served  Fruit. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal. — Messrs. 
R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  Gloxinias, 
etc.  ;  Messrs.  Mallett,  Cheddar,  Herba¬ 
ceous  Plants;  Messrs.  Ke'lway  and  Son, 
Langport,  Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  etc.  ; 

H.  R.  Burrell,  Esq.,  Horton,  Herbaceous 
Plants;  Dr.  .Freeland,  Roses;  E.  E. 
Grimson,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Surrey,  Roses; 
Col.  Heseltine,  196,  Queen’s  Gate,  Roses; 
Messrs.  J.  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall, 
Sweet  Peas;  Miss  Kipping,  Hutton.  Es¬ 
sex,  Alpines,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  Slade,  Taun¬ 
ton,  Pelargoniums;  Mr.  A.  R.  Upton, 
Guildford,  Herbaceous;  F.  Wellesley, 
Esq.,  Woking,  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs.  W. 
and  S.  Brown,  Stamford,  Roses,  etc.  ; 
Patent  Ladder  Co.,  Peterborough,  Ex¬ 
tension  Ladders ;  Castle  Shipbreaking 
Co.,  Millbank,  Teak  Furniture;  de  Luzy 
Freres,  Camberwell,  Spray  Machines;  A. 
Hamilton,  ir.  Conduit  Street,  W. ,  Tubs 
for  Shrubs ;  Messrs.  Liberty,  W arwick 
Street,  Pottery  ;  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims, 
and  Jeffries,  Ipswich,  Mowing  Machines; 
E.  Westmacott,  Leadenhall  St.  James, 
Wines,  etc.:  Lloyd,  Lawrence,  and  Co., 

•Worship  Street,  Mowers,  etc. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medal.-  Headley 
and  Edwards,  Cambridge,  Garden  Seats, 
etc.  ;  Mr.  James  George,  Putney,  Peat, 
Mushroom  Spawn,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  Dowell 
and  Son,  Hammersmith,  Pottery ;  Messrs. 
Fenlon  and  Son,  Tudor  Street,  E.C., 
Heating  Apparatus;  W.  Herbert  and  Co., 
Hop  Exchange,  E.C.,  Garden  Sundries; 
Syer  and  Co.,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury, 
Ladders,  Tools,  etc.  ;  A.  Shanks  and  Son, 
Bush  Lane  House,  E.C.,  Mowers,  etc. 

- - 

Change  of  Address. 

Messrs.  W.  H»,  Hudson  and  Co.,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  dealers  in  bulbs,  seeds, 
Lilies  and  Fern-balls,  have  removed  their 
business  from  34,  Chiswick  High  Road, 
to  21R.  Goklhawk  Road,  London,  W. 

At  the  Horticultural  Show  of  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition  a  French 
grower  had  a  display  of  Strawberries 
which  are  white  when  fully  ripe.  A 
splendid  display  of  insect-eating  plants 
was  made  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman. 


The 


Rockery 

And  How  to  Make  It. 


I  have  just  been  making  a  rockery,  sc 
1  thought  if  I  passed  on  my  hints  to  othe; 
readers,  they  might  prove  useful-,  especi 
ally  to  those  amateurs  who,  like  myself 
have  recently  removed  to  other  premises 
In  this  case  there  is  often  a  lot  of  ole 
rubbish  lying  about  in  the  garden — ok 
roots,  weeds,  Cabbage  stumps,  ashes 
clinkers,  broken  bricks,  old  pans  anc 
pails,  bad  soil,  broken  drain  pipes  am 
plant  pots,  etc.,  with  more  or  less  stone 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  All  this  1: 
difficult  to  dispose  of  without  incurring 
expense,  but  may  be  put  to  good  use  ii 
forming  the  foundation  of  a  rocker}-.  Ok 
grass  sods  also  may  be  utilised  in  thi 
way  where,  as  in  my  case,  it  was  fount 
necessary  to  take  up  a  quantity  of  turf  ii 
order  to  cultivate  the  ground  beneath 
Let  the  sods  lie  in  the  sun,  roots  up 
ward,  for  a  few  days  to  decay,  then  chocs- 
any  ugly  spot  or  corner  in  the  garden  fo 
the  rockery,  or  a  bank  or  dry  ditch,  o 
where  a  wall  is  broken  down,  any  of  whicl 
may  be  converted  from  an  eyesore  into  . 
spot  of  beauty. 

Simply  throw  down  into  an  irregula 
heap  all  the  rubbish  you  can  collect,  leav 
mg  out  the  stones,  as  these  will  be  re 
quired  for  the  surface.  Let  any  old  pail 
or  pots  come  near  the  top  also,  to  forn 
pockets  in  which  to  plant.  Sods,  roots 
weeds,  ashes  should  be  at  the  base,  ant 
any  broken  pipes  placed  on  end  am 
•propped  firmly.  Do  not  make  the  hea] 
uniform  in  appearance,  the  more  irregula 
it  is  the  better.  Mix  some  garden  soi 
with  decayed  manure  and  shovel  this  on 
finally  adding  the  stones  placed  on  end 
and  some  with  points  upwards.  If  an 
have  a  green  or  mossy  side,  this  shouL 
be  exposed  to  view,  as  it  helps  the  artisti 
effect ;  and  where  possible,  place  tw 
stones  of  different  shape  together  to  forr 
a  crevice.  Any  old. tree  stumps  may  als 
be  stuck  in,  as  they  form  excellent  sup 
port  for  creeping  plants.  After  all  i 
fixed,  a  little  more  soil  will  be  foum 
necessary,  after  which  the  planting  ma 
be  done. 

If  the  spot  is  overhung  by  trees,  it  wil 
make  an  excellent  fernery,  with  Lilv-oi 
the-Valley,  Arabis  lucida  variegata,  Alys 
sum  saxatile  compactum,  bright  golden 
Nemophilia,  blue;  and  Tom  Thumb  Nat 
turtiums,  of  different  colours — flowers  tin" 
succeed  well  in  shade.  Linaria  pallidi 
a  pretty  trailing  pdant  with  violet  bloom1 
Creeping  Jenny  and  Ground  Ivy  may  b 
planted  where  desirable. 

On  a  sunny  rockery  have  Anemone  pa 
mata,  yellow  flowering  in  June,  and  / 
vernalis,  a  charming  alpine  specie,  blu< 
Astragalus  monspessulanus  is  a  usefi 
drooping  plant,  its  profuse  sprays  of  sea: 
let  flowers  hanging  over  a  stone  look  vet 
effective.  Campanula  Erinus  is  anothi 
pretty  trailer,  with  a  mass  of  blue  flower 
and  C.  isophylla  alba,  so  popular  fc 
hanging  baskets,  looks  beautiful  an; 
where.  Dianthus  alpinus  is  the  alpir 
pink,  very  productive,  and  only  thre 
inches  high.  Myosotis  rupicola  must  n< 
be  omitted,  having  compact  tufts  tv 
inches  high  of  deep  blue  flowers. 

Water  only  when  really  necessary,  an 
then  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  ■wash  tl 
soil  out  of  the  pockets  and  crevices. 

E.  VYNER. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
iVorld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
'.over  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3042.  Azalea  Leaves  Disf igured. 

Will  you  please  say  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  Azaleas,  as  the  leaves  have  a  sickly 
appearance,  especially  beneath,  where  they 
are  patchy.  Some  of  the  leaves  have  fallen 
oS.  They  flowered  all  right  in  spring  and 
have  been  making  fresh  growth,  but  the  new 
shoots  are  short.  (A.  Mitchell,  Cheshire.) 

•  Judging  from  your  description  the  Azaleas 
have  been  damaged  by  thrips.  This  is  due 
to  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  too 
dry,  which  you  may  r.ot  be  able  to  help  in 
a  general  greenhouse,  but  after  Azaleas  pass 
out  of  flower  they  should  be  stood  by  them¬ 
selves  where  you  can  give  them  different 
treatment  to  that  you  would  give  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  When  making  their  growth  they 
require  a  moist  atmosphere  and  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  syringed.  A  little  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  would  also  induce  them  to  make  good 
growth,  but  the  length  of  the  shoots  need 
not  matter  very  much  as  they  would  flower 
well  if  otherwise  properly  treated.  In  the 
meantime,  we  should  advise  you  to  dissolve 
some  soft  soap  or  Gishurst  compound  at  the 
rate  of  2  ozs.  or  3  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of 
water  and  syringe  the  plants  thoroughly 
with  it.  You  can  get  a  tub,  lay  a  board 
across  it  and  place  your  plants  on  their  sides 
on  the  board,  so  as  to  get  at  the  under-side 
of  the  leaves  with  the  insecticide.  On  the 
morning  after  this  washing  with  the  insec¬ 
ticide  you  could  give  the  plants  a  good 
syringing.  Then  stand  your  plants  out  of 
doors  in  some  half-shady  situation  for  a 
week  or  so,  after  which  you  can  stand  them 
in  the  full  sun.  Give  them  a  good  syring¬ 
ing  twice  a  day  with  clean  water  when  it 
is  not  actually  raining. 

3043.  Malmaison  Carnations  Unsatis¬ 

factory. 

I  had  a  number  of  good  plants  of  Mal¬ 
maison  Carnations  last  year  and  grew  some 
of  them  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  and 
planted  the  others  outside.  Those  in  the 
greenhouse  produced  a  few  blooms,  but  they 
were  of  no  size.  The  plants  are.  now  tall 
and  straggling  and  all  the  bottom  leaves 
have  died  away.  The  plants  outside  have 
not  bloomed  at  all.  'Can  you  say  why  this 
is  and  what  I  should  do?  (R.  M."  F.,  Kent.) 

You  cannot  have  been  treating  your  plants 
properly  or  your  conveniences  may  not  be 
^together  suitable.  Probably  you  have  kept 
them  too  far  from  the  glass,  or  mixed  up 
with  or  shaded  by  other  plants.  Another 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall-,  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  staled  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


supposition  is  that  they  did  not  get  enough 
ventilation,  especially  when  they  began  to 
grow.  Malmaison  Carnations  do  not  flower 
well,  if  at  all,  outside.  The  greenhouse  is 
the  proper  place  to  keep  them  during  the 
winter  and  until  they  have  finished  flower¬ 
ing.  What  you  had  better  do  now  is  to  plant 
out  the  Malmaisons  on  their  sides  so  as  to 
bring  the  shoots  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
Make  up  some  light  soil  consisting  chiefly 
of  leaf  mould  and  sand  with  a  little  loam 
in  it.  Spread  this  on  the  ground  where  you 
intend  layering  the  shoots  and  have  them 
layered  at  once.  As  soon  as  they  are  well 
rooted  sever  them  from  the  plants  and  pot 
them  up  singly  in  3  in.  pots.  They  may 
stand  outside  for  a  time  if  the  weather  is 
fairly  fine,  but  it  would  not  be  well  for 
them  if  much  rain  were  to  fall  on  the  pots 
until  the  layers  get  well  rooted.  If  the 
weather  is  unsettled  at  the  time  you  could 
put  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  so  as  to  keep 
off  the  wet,  at  the  same  time  give  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  ventilation.  Take  the  pots  into  the 
greenhouse  about  the  end  of  September. 
Place  them  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible, 
keep  the  greenhouse  dry  and  ventilate  freely 
all  the  winter  in  mild  weather. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3044.  Double  Canterbury  Bells. 

Enclosed  please  find  flower  cut  from  C an- 
terbury  Bell  growing  in  my  garden.  The 
plant  is  one  of  half-a-dozen  purchased  in 
Sheffield  Market.  The  other  plants  are  quite 
the  normal  thing.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
can  give  me  any  information  respecting  the 
same.  Will  it  seed,  and  is  it  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  similar  plants?  Every  friend  who  has 
seen  it  exclaims  that  it  is  most  wonderful. 
I  am  only  an  amateur  and  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  The  Gardening  World  each 
week,  having  taken  the  same  some  four  or 
five  years.  Perhaps  ycur  reply  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  "other  readers.  (E.  Whiteley, 
Yorks.) 

What  you  have  got  is  the  double  purple 
Canterbury  Bell.  There  is  also  a  double 
white  variety  and  double  rose  in  various 
shades  to  blu=h.  You  can  get  all  these  three 
from  the  seedsman  in  mixture  or  separately. 
If  you  ask  for  seeds  be  sure  to  call  them 
double  Canterbury  Bells,  gjving  also  the 
colour,  or  sav  mixed  if  you  desire  them  in 
that  form.  Remember  there  is  another  strain 
known  as  the  Cup  and  Saucer  Canterbury 
Bells,  in  which  the  calyx  forms  a  broad 


shallow  basin  with  the  cup-shaped  corolla 
inside  it.  These  should  be  sown  during  May 
or  June,  either  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  or 
in  the  garden  border,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  two  or  three  leaves  transplant 
them  into  another  piece  of  ground,,  giving 
them  4  in.  to  6  in.  trom  plant  to  plant.  It 
you  cannot  put  them  in  their  permanent  po¬ 
sitions,  then  you  can  do  so  in  October  or 
November  when  the  ground  is  clear.  The 
plant  you  have  should  produce  seeds  and 
give  rise  to  plants  like  the  parent.  You  can 
hardly  get  the  seeds  ripe  in  time  to  bloom 
next  year,  as  the  plant  is  a  biennial. 

3045.  Propagating  Romneya  Coulteri. 

Is  it  possible  to  propagate  Romneya  Coul¬ 
teri  by  means  of  cuttings?  I  have  made 
more  than  one  attempt,  but  so  far  1  have  not 
succeeded.  There  is  a  fine  bush  in  a  sunny 
part  of  the  garden  with  plenty  of  cuttings, 
but  I  Lave  always  lost  them  by  damping 
when  I  have  tried.  Any  information  would 
much  oblige.  (A.  C.  Mills,  Surrey.) 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  Romneya  could 
be  propagated  by  cutting?  taken  at  some 
stage  or  other,  and  those  from  the  base  of 
the  plant,  if  taken  in  spring  and  placed  in 
a  little  bottom  heat,  would  be  more  likely 
to  root  than  those  taken  from  the  flowering 
stems.  There  is,  however,  an  easier  and 
more  certain  way  of  propagating  this  plant. 
Seeds  are  seldom  produced,  but  you  could 
in  the  springtime  dig  up  some  of  the  fleshy 
roots,  cut  them  into  pieces  15  in.  to  2  in.  in 
length  and  insert  them  in  pans  of  very  sandy 
soil.  Give  them  the  benefit  of  a  little  bot¬ 
tom  heat.  By  the  time  the}7  have  thrown  up 
leafy  shoots  they  will  have  produced  roots 
and  may  be  potted  off  singly  for  a  time  to 
establish  them  before  planting  them  out. 


LAWNS. 

3046.  Plantains  and  Knapweed  on 
Lawns. 

My  lawn  is  very  much  infested  with  Plan¬ 
tains  and  what  is  known  here  as  Knapweed. 
The  grass  is  fairly  thick,  but  short,  and 
does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  mowing. 
When  I  say  it  is  thick;,  I  mean  there  are  no 
holes  in  it,  but  in  the  springtime  I  give  it 
the  first  cutting  with  the  scythe,  because  the 
grasses  are  straggling  or  unequal  in  length 
and  the  machine  would  leave  the  long 
grasses  uncut.  (J.  McC.,  Perthshire.) 

Choose  a  dry  time  and  give  the  lawn  a 
good  sprinkling  with  lawn  sand,  and  if  this 
is  effectively  done  it  will  destroy  most  of  the 
Plantains,  if  not  all  of  them,  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  grass.  We  think  it  likely 
that  the  lawn  sand  would  also  destroy  the 
leaves  of  the  Knapweed,  but  as  it  has  a 
stout  rootstock  a  safer  plan  would  be  to  get 
an  old  knife  and  cut  this  as  low  down  "in 
the  soil  as  possible.  Me  are  afraid  that  al¬ 
though  the  lawn  sand  would  kill  the  foliage 
that  the  rootstock  would  be  strong  enough  to 
commence  growing  again,  and  even  if  it 
did  not  make  strong  growth  this  year  it 
would  be  able  to  do  so  next  year.  The  re- 
mo\  al  of  the  crowns  should,  however,  pre¬ 
vent  this.  It  would  be  a  somewhat  tedious 
operation  to  serve  the  Plantains  in  the  same 
way,  although  a  very  effective  one,  especi¬ 
ally  if  you  have  got  many  small  Plantains. 
As  a  rule,  the  Knapweed  does  not  grow  in 
numerous  small  pieces,  but  is  thinly  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  piece  of  ground.  A  boy  could 
clear  a  large  lawn  of  them  in  a  day.  The 
presence  of  these  weeds,  but  more  especially 
the  Knapweeds,  indicates  that  the  soil  is 
poor.  It  would  be  worth  your  while,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  up  a  good  top  dressing’ of  old 
potting  soil,  old,  well-rotted  manure  that 
has  been  used  in  growing  Cucumbers,  Me¬ 
lons,  or  Potatos.  Spread  this  over  the  soil 
giving  it  a  good  dressing,  but  not  burvin^ 
the  grasses.  After  a  while  you  can  rake 
this  roughly  over  with  a  wooden  rake  and 
the  material  will  all  gradually  disappear 
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amongst  the  roots  of  the  grass.  This  will 
encourage  good  growth  next  year. 


ROSES. 

3047.  Florence  Pemberton  Mildewed. 

I  potted  a  Rose  tree  (Florence  Pemberton) 
thas  has  mildewed.  Is  there  any  way  of 
curing  it?  I  keep  putting  powdered  sul¬ 
phur  all  over  it  and  have  vaporised  the 
house  with  it,  but  all  the  new  leaves  keep 
getting  mildewed.  The  plant  is  blooming 
well.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  the  plant?  I 
may  say  I  bought  it  from  a  man  who  had  it 
all  through  the  house.  Will  you  tell  me 
cause  and  cure  of  it  ?  I  may  say  the  man  I 
bought  it  from  had  it  in  some  5  in.  pots  last 
year  and  stored  all  the  lot  away  together 
for  winter.  (J.  R.,  Lancs.) 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  man  who  sup¬ 
plied  you  with  the  Rose  may  have  got  mil¬ 
dew  in  his  house  and  that  the  plant  carried 
away  the  mildew  with  it.  That  is  not  a 
very  important  matter  to  dwell  upon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  spores  of  mildew  may  be  in  the 
atmosphere  anywhere,  and  it  only  needs  un¬ 
suitable  treatment  for  the  plant  and  suitable 
treatment  for  the  mildew  when  anyone  may 
get  it  in  his  house.  Florence  Pemberton  is 
not  particularly  well  suited  for  cultivation 
in  pots,  and  mildew  may  be  one  of  the 
faults  against  it.  It  is  a  splendid  outdoor 
one,  flowers  freely  in  summer  and  again  in 
autumn.  The  sulphur  if  dusted  on  to  the 
leaves  while  wet  in  the  early  stages  of  attack 
cling  to  the  foliage  and  keep  down  the  mil¬ 
dew.  Sulphur  is  disfiguring,  however,  to 
the  foliage,  and  it  will  be  worth  your  while 
to  employ  a  more  powerful  fungicide  which 
would  destroy  the  fungus,  even  in  its  more 
advanced  stage,  and  not  disfigure  the  Roses, 
as  you  can  afterwards  wash  it  off,  say  after 
twenty-four  hours.  You  should  spray  the 
plant  with  sulphide  of  potassium  at  the  rate 
of  ^  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Take  the 
plant  outside,  as  the  sulphide  discolours  the 
paint  of  woodwork.  This  should  completely 
destroy  the  fungus,  and  if  it  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  again  in  the  autumn  you  could  re¬ 
peat  the  remedy.  We  should  try  some  other 
variety  for  indoor  culture.  Light  coloured 
Roses  well  adapted  for  greenhouse  culture 
are  Lady  Roberts,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Frau  Carl  Druschki, 
the  latter  being  white. 

3048.  Points  of  a  Rose. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  discuss  the 
points  to  be  looked  for  in  judging  the  merits 
of  a  Rose?  (H.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

In  the  first  place  you  should  carefully  ob¬ 
serve  what  classes  of  Roses  are  permitted  in 
each  respective  stand  as  allowed  by  the 
schedules  of  societies.  The  points  of  a  Rose 
are  good  form,  size,  substance  and  bright¬ 
ness.  It  should  also  be  in  perfect  condition 
at  the  time  of  judging.  If  any  leaves  are 
shown  with  it,  they  should  belong  to  the 
stem  bearing  the  Rose.  In  the  matter  of 
form,  there  should  be  numerous  petals,  so 
as  to  form  a  good,  solid  bloom,  and  these 
should  be  arranged  in  a  regular  manner 
without  confusion  and  possess  a  good  centre. 
For  instance,  the  centre  should  neither  be 
open,  split,  nor  confused.  Size  depends 
largely  upon  the  variety,  but  the  bloom 
should  be  of  the  largest  size  to  which  it 
can,  on  an  average,  be  developed  by  high- 
class  cultivation.  Unusual  size  is  always 
permissible  in  a  box  of  Roses,  provided  all 
the  other  points  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
In  some  instances  a  bloom  might  be  coarse, 
as  well  as  large,  by  being  overgrown,  but 
coarseness  should  not  be  permitted.  Bright¬ 
ness  suggests  that  each  colour  should  be  the 
best  of  the  particular  variety  shown.  The 
colours  should  also  be  clear  and  pure.  This 
includes  freshness,  because  blooms  that  are 
too  far  advanced  would,  in  many  cases,  be 
fading.  When  these  things  are  borne  in 
mind  Roses  may  be  judged  by  points  where 


the  competition  is  close  or  the  class  for  cut 
blooms  is  a  large  one.  A  good  average 
bloom  may  be  given  three  points,  a  very  fine 
one  four  points,  and  a  bloom  of  surpassing 
excellence  five  points.  In  like  manner,  a 
bloom  that  is  below  the  standard  may  be 
given  two  points,  and  one  somewhat  inferior 
to  this  would  get  one  point.  A  really  bad 
Rose  should  have  no  points  at  all.  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Roses  proper  belong  to  the  sections, 
H.P.,  H.T.,  T.,  and  N.  Roses.  If  you  were 
to  exhibit  Polyanthas,  Wichuraianas,  or 
others  of  that  type,  which  are  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  garden  or  decorative  Roses,  they 
would  be  outclassed  in  a  stand  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  Roses. 

3049.  How  to  Make  Roses  Bloom  in 

Autumn. 

■My  Roses  have  flowered  splendidly,  but  I 
would  like  them  to  flower  again  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  if  possible.  What  would  you  advise 
me  to  do  to  ensure  this  ?  Do  they  require 
any  pruning,  and  if  so,  how  should  it  be 
done?  I  get  your  valuable  paper  weekly, 
and  find  it  very  serviceable.  (R.  D.  A., 
Gloucestershire. ) 

The  shoots  that  have  flowered  may  be  cut 
back  to  a  leaf  with  a  good  bud  in  its  axil. 
This  is  usually  near  the  top  of  the  flowering 
stem,  which  should  not  be  cut  hard  back. 
Hoe,  or  otherwise  loosen  up,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  give  a  watering  with  ^  oz. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  gallon  of 
water  to  one  square  yard  of  ground  once 
a  week.  In  dry  weather  this  quantity  of 
water  will  not  be  sufficient  to  soak  into  the 
ground,  so  as  to  reach  the  roots.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  give  the  ground  a 
copious  watering  with  clean  water  previous 
to  applying  the  stimulant.  This  will  en¬ 
courage  fresh  growth,  and  all  the  H.Ts., 
Ts.,  and  many  of  the  H.Ps.,  will  flower 
again  in  the  autumn.  Indeed,  the  H.Ts. 
and  Ts.  should  really  be  throwing  up  flower 
buds  now,  as  they  are  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuous. 

3050.  A  Rose  Screen. 

I  have  no  proper  background  to  the  flower 
garden,  which  looks  down  over  the  vege¬ 
table  grounds,  and  I  would  like  some  sort 
of  screen  to  part  them.  I  would  like  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  a  hedge,  but  not 
Privet,  as  I  would  prefer  green  foliage. 
Would  any  kind  of  Roses  do?  (R.  D.  A., 
Gloucestershire.) 

There  are  green-leaved  Privets,  as  well  as 
the  golden  one,  which  you  evidently  have. 
Several  varieties  of  Roses  are,  however,  very 
suitable  for  forming  hedges,  and  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  you  could  plant  a  hedge  entirely  of 
Dorothy  Perkins,  or  if  you  like  variety  you 
can  plant  Crimson  Rambler,  Hiawatha,  and 
Lady  Gay  alternately.  The  first-named  is, 
however,  an  excellent  one  for  making 
hedges,  as  it  throws  up  strong  stems  from 
the  base  very  freely  and  would  make  a  hedge 
of  considerable  height.  It  would  be  well  to 
stake  each  stem  separately,  as  this  would 
serve  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  as  well  as  to 
distribute  the  stems  equally  over  the  space 
necessary  to  be  hidden.  Neat  bamboo 
stakes  are  as  good  as  any,  although  straight 
hazel  stakes  of  moderate  thickness  would 
answer  the  purpose  well  enough.  It  would 
be  well  to  trench  the  ground  where  the  hedge 
is  to  be  planted,  as  this  would  give  the 
Roses  a  good  start  from  the  beginning. 

3051.  Annual  Ross  Mildewed. 

I  have  some  seedling  annual  Roses,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  Rose  mildew  (I  enclose  a  leaf). 
If  this  is  so,  will  you  please  inform  me  what 
I  should  do  to  clean  the  plants  of  it?  The 
plants  are  in  full  bud,  and  the  tallest  of 
them  is  only  5  in.  high.  (S.  Aldred,  Essex.) 

The  leaves  of  the  early  flowering  Rose  are 
very  soft  in  the  tissue  and  require  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  otherwise  they 
are  very  liable  to  mildew.  When  well  ven¬ 


tilated  at  all  times  they  get  somewhat  harder 
in  tissue,  and  when  the  air  is  admitted  quite 
early  in  the  day  and  not  left  until  the  house 
gets  heated  before  admitting  air,  there 
would  be  less  likelihood  of  a  draught  in  the 
house.  That  is  often  blamed  for  giving  a 
check  to  the  growth  of  plants  that  have  been 
kept  close,  so  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  it. 
The  leaf  you  sent  was  mildewed.  It  can, 
however,  be  cured.  If  you  had  just  damped 
the  leaves  in  the  early  morning  as  soon  as 
the  mildew  was  first  detected  and  then  dusted 
them  with  flowers  of  sulphur  the  disease 
would  have  been  checked.  If  it  is  widely 
spread  on  your  plants  a  more  effective 
remedy  would  be  sulphide  of  potassium  at 
the  rate  of  ^  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  or 
as  the  leaves  are  tender  you  might  use  it  at 
the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
Do  this  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  foliage 
will  get  dried  up  early  in  the  day.  Now 
that  summer  is  well  advanced  and  the  plants 
in  full  growth  we  should  advise  you  to  keep 
them  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible  at  all 
times. 

305  2.  Lady  Gay  and  Dorothy  Perkins 
as  Standards. 

I  have  some  standards  of  Lady  Gay  and 
Dorothy  Perkins  which  were  planted  two 
years  ago,  but  though  they  are  flowering 
freely  the  flowers  are  confined  to  last  year’s 
growth  that  was  cut  back  to  6  in.  They  are 
not  making  much  growth,  but  there  are  no 
flowers  on  the  young  wood.  Please  can  yon 
tell  me  the  cause  of  this,  and  say  whether 
they  have  been  properly  pruned.  (A.  C.  J., 
Lancs.) 

Even  when  these  Roses  are  grown  as  stan¬ 
dards  they  should  not  be  pruned  like  a  II. P. 
or  T.  You  should  allow  the  young  shoots 
to  remain  full  length  or  nearly  so.  When 
budded  on  tall  stems  they  naturally  form 
weeping  Roses,  and  with  the  exception  of 
shortening  straggling  shoots  and  thinning 
them  out  when  crowded  they  should  not  be 
pruned.  They  really  flower  on  the  previous 
year’s  wood,  pushing  out  short  branches, 
each  bearing  a  cluster  of  flowers.  The  wood 
that  should  be  formed  this  year  will  bloom 
next  year.  After  the  plants  have  finished 
flowering  encourage  them  to  make  growth 
by  giving  some  good  artificial  stimulant  and 
plenty  of  water  in  order  to  get  young  wood 
for  the  production  of  blossom  next  year. 
The  shoots  that  form  should  be  allowed  to 
hang  downwards,  and  even  if  you  happen  to 
get  any  that  are  too  strong  to  assume  this 
position  at  once  you  should  gradually  bring 
them  down.  If  you  desire  the  umbrella-like 
head  to  be  of  a  certain  width  you  can  manage 
it  by  fixing  up  a  ring  of  wire  and  tying  the 
shoots  to  this.  Usually,  however,  this  is 
not  necessary. 

3053.  Thinning  Shoots  of  Dorothy 
Perkins. 

Which  shoots  should  be  cut  away  from  a 
Dorothy  Perkins  Rose,  and  when,  as  mine  is 
getting  too  crowded.  (Devonia,  Devon.) 

You  can  wait  until  your  plants  have 
finished  flowering,  after  which  the  old  stems 
may  be  cut  away  right  to  the  base,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
desired  thinness.  The  young  shoots  that  are 
being  thrown  up  just  now  should  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  and  when  you  have  cut 
away  the  old  stems  the  young  ones  should 
be  staked  and  tied  loosely  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  broken  by  the  wind  ot  borne 
down  by  the  rain.  If  there  are  not  sufficient 
of  the  young  shoots  being  produced  tc 
occupy  the  site  one  or  two  of  the  old  stems 
may  be  retained. 


TREES  AND  HEDGES. 

3054.  Pruning;  a  Hawthorn. 

At  one  end  of  the  lawn  there  is  a  double- 
flowered  Hawthorn  which  is  getting  rather- 
straggling,  as  some  of  the  branches  are  get¬ 
ting  very  long.  What  is  the  best  time  for 
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uning  it,  and  what  is  the  best  way  of 
ling  it?  (J.  McC.,  Perthshire.) 

The  necessary  pruning  may  be  given  at 
ice,  so  that  the  tree  may  devote  its  energies 
the  development  and  plumping  up  of  the 
ood  and  buds  that  will  furnish  the  Mos¬ 
ul  next  year.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cut 
ick  the  straggling  portion  of  the  branch 
itil  it  is  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  tree 
hen  cut  into  good  rounded  shape.  Make 
e  cut  so  that  it  will  be  as  little  noticeable 
possible.  Sometimes  this  can  be  done  he¬ 
ath  or  behind  a  young  branch  which  would 
de  the  cut  portions.  The  present  is  the  best 
me  to  do  it,  as  you  can  then  see  where  there 
any  real  crowding.  Hawthorns  may  be 
.irly  dense  without  suffering  any  damage 
they  have  grown  naturally  without  much 
tention  in  the  way  of  pruning. 

055.  Passion  Flower  Darkening  a 
Window. 

A  Passion  Flower  nailed  to  the  wall  of 
,e  house  is  now  making  so  much  growth 
iat  it  is  darkening  the  window  with  the 
,ng  shoots  that  hang  down  from  above, 
.ust  these  be  cut  away,  or  will  it  prevent 
le  plant  from  flowering  next  year?  (J.  O., 
xon.) 

Cutting  away  shoots  from  a  Passion 
lower  at  present  will  not  prevent  it  from 
iwering  next  year,  as  it  flowers  on  the 
iung  wood  made  during  the  current  season, 
t  the  same  time,  we  think  it  would  be  well 
avoid  making  the  Passion  Flower  appear 
>rmal  by  cutting  away  all  the  branches  at 
lis  time.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  thin 
it  the  more  bulky  of  the  shoots  and  leave 
ime  of  the  more  graceful  to  hang  down 
iosely,  as  this  serves  to  hide  the  window 
id  will  not  unduly  darken  it.  Of  course, 
you  seriously  object  to  branches  hanging 
own  in  front  of  the  window,  only  the 
lorter  shoots  could  be  left,  and  even  those 
lat  are  left  might  be  shortened.  This  will 
:medy  the  matter  without  spoiling  the  free 
id  easy  charm  of  what  a  wall  climber 
tould  be,  especially  those  having  the  loose 
id  graceful  character  of  the  Passion 
lower. 


FRUIT. 

056.  Treatment  of  Strawberries. 

How  should  I  treat  Strawberry  plants 
lat  have  done  fruiting  ?  The  ground  has 
?en  getting  very  weedy  since  the  straw  was 
at  on.  Should  this  be  taken  off,  and  what 
lout  the  runners ?  (J.  O.,  Oxon.) 

After  the  fruit  has  all  been  gathered  the 
1st  plan  would  be  to  take  off  the  straw,  as 
iat  enables  you  to  clean  the  ground.  Un- 
■ss  you  require  the  runners  for  making  a 
:esh  plantation  they  should  also  be  severed 
rom  the  parent  plants,  so  that  all  the  rough 
laterial  may  be  cleared  away.  On  the  other 
and,  if  you  desire  to  make  a  fresh  planta- 
on  you  must  leave  as  many  of  the  runners 
3  will  be  necessary  to  plant  the  ground, 
he  ground  should  then  be  hoed  and  the 
eeds  raked  off.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
llow  the  ground  to  bear  weeds,  even  al- 
| tough  the  Strawberries  have  finished  fruit- 
tg.  The  weeds  not  only  rob  the  Strawberry 
lants  of  the  food  in  the  ground,  but  they 
11  the  soil  with  seeds  that  will  keep  you 
jusy  for  years  afterwards  in  keeping  them 
own.  You  cannot,  therefore,  keep  the 
round  too  clean. 

057.  Young  Canes  of  Loganberry. 

I  have  a  Loganberry  which  has  a  quan- 
ty  of  fruit  on  it.  The  new  shoots  are  very 
rong  and  of  great  length.  Could  I  shorten 
Ack  these  shoots,  and  when?  The  trellis 
a  which  they  are  grown  will  scarcely  take 
lem.  The  old  canes  should  be  cut  away 
iter  on,  should  they  not?  (Devonia, 
>evon.) 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  shorten  the  canes  of 
ie  Loganberry  if  you  can  accommodate 


them  at  all,  as  they  should  produce  fruit  in 
proportion  to  their  strength  and  length.  A 
good  plan,  therefore,  would  be  to  raise  the 
height  of  the  trellis,  and  if  this  could  not 
be  done  on  the  same  plan  as  the  present 
trellis  you  could  strain  a  wire  about  12  in. 
to  15  in.  above  the  trellis,  so  that  the  canes 
may  be  laid  in  more  nearly  their  full  length. 
Loganberries  do  produce  canes  of  great 
length  after  they  get  thoroughly  established. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  advise  you  to 
increase  the  height  of  the  trellis  by  some 
such  simple  means  as  we  have  described. 
When  they  were  first  put  into  commerce  few 
people  had  any  notion  that  they  were  capable 
of  attaining  such  a  height.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  shorten  the  canes  at  all  by  merely  taking 
off  the  slender  unripened  tips  this  could  be 
done  in  March.  In  the  meantime,  the  canes 
that  are  in  bearing  now  may  be  cut  right 
away  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  had  all  the 
fruit  gathered.  There  is  no  necessity  for  re¬ 
taining  them  after  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young 
canes  will  benefit  by  the  increased  amount  of 
light  and  air  about  them. 

3058.  Transplanting  Grafted  Trees. 

I  have  tried  my  hand  at  grafting  some 
Apples  and  Plums  this  year,  and  they  have 
made  about  18  in.  of  growth  since  they  were 
done.  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  through 
The  Gardening  World  if  I  could  safely 
transplant  them  in  November  next.  (Novice, 
Middlesex.) 

The  young  or  maiden  trees  may  be  lifted 
with  perfect  safety  and  replanted  during  the 
first  fortnight  of  November.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  grafts  may 
be  broken  by  wind  and  rain  storms,  as  they 
may  not  yet  be  very  firmly  united  with  the 
stock.  If  your  garden  is  in  any  way  ex¬ 
posed  to  wind,  or  the  plants  liable  to  other 
accidents,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  put  a 
stake  to  each  and  make  it  secure  at  once. 
We  presume  the  stocks  on  which  you  have 
put  them  are  young  and  that  you  did  not 
refer  to  old  trees  that  have  been  cut  down 
and  grafted.  In  that  case  the  roots  may  be 
so  deeply  established  in  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  a  more  or  less  severe  check  to  the 
trees  starting  in  spring,  although  with  fairly 
ordinary  care  we  do  not  think  there  would 
be  much  risk. 

3059.  Grapes  Splitting. 

I  have  a  house  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,,  and  on  looking  over  them  the  other 
day  I  found  two  berries  split.  Can  you 
give  me  any  idea  of  the  cause  of  it  ?  Theyv 
are  fairly  strong  and  the  border  is  outside. 

I  also  give  plenty  of  air  and  leave  a  little 
on  at  night.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  my 
doing  so?  My  house  is  also  rather  damp 
and  drips  through  at  places.  If  you  will 
give  me  some  information  about  it  I  shall 
be  greatly  obliged.  (A.  D.,  Middlesex.) 

We  think  the  splitting  is  due  to  the  sud¬ 
den  advent  of  copious  rain  after  a  droughty 
time.  The  same  thing  happens,  especially 
in  the  case  of  inside  borders,  when  the  Vines 
are  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots  and  then 
heavily  watered.  Black  Hamburgh  is  not 
very  liable  to  this  misbehaviour,  but  Madres- 
field  Court  is  very  much  addicted  to  it.  It 
simply  means  that  the  growth  of  the  berries 
has  been  somewhat  checked  through  an  in¬ 
sufficient  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
and  the  skin  gets  hard.  Then  when  the 
roots  are  suddenly  supplied  with  water, 
whether  naturally  or  artificially,  the  berries 
get  more  water  than  the  hardened  skin  can 
accommodate  when  it  bursts  or  splits.  Your 
border  being  outside  was  first  subjected  to 
the  long-continued  drought  and  then  heavy 
rainfall.  We  presume  this  as  you  made  no 
mention  of  watering.  The  giving  of  plenty 
of  air  is  right  and  proper  at  this  season  of 
the  year  with  a  little  at  night,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  moisture  from  condensing  on  the 
berries.  It  is  not  right,  however,  to  have 


a  faulty  roof,  as  drip  continued  over 
ever  so  snort  a  time  will  ao  damage  to  many 
plants  that  are  less  tender  than  Grapes.  In 
dry  weather  the  roof  of  the  house  should  be 
examined  and  all  broken  pieces  or  cracks 
put  right  with  glass  or  putty,  as  the  case 
may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  you  could  in 
all  probability  have  prevented  this  cracking 
by  giving  the  border  a  good  watering  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  ten  days  while  the  drought  lasted. 
This  would  have  kept  the  berries  supplied 
with  moisture,  and  growing  Grapes  should 
always  have  a  steady  supply  of  moisture 
while  the  berries  are  swelling  and  until  they 
are  ripe.  This,  of  course,  requires  a  deal 
of  attention  in  examining  the  border  to  find 
whether  watering  is  really  necessary  or  not, 
but  outside  borders  in  a  droughty  time  re¬ 
quire  water. 

3060.  Raspberries  Failing. 

Can  you  tell  me  in  your  paper  what  is  the 
cause  of  Raspberries  failing  like  the  en¬ 
closed  ?  My  canes  had  heaps  of  blossom, 
but  they  came  to  nothing  better  than  the 
specimen  herewith.  (West  Chinnock,  Soms.) 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  spray  of 
fruit  you  sent  us,  and  being  perfectly  free 
from  vermin  and  fungus  the  only  conclusion 
we  could  come  to  was  that  the  plants  have 
been  suffering  from  want  of  moisture  at  the 
roots.  Raspberries  often  fail  in  this  way, 
especially  in  the  south  and  eastern  part  of 
England,  and  the  recent  drought  would  ac¬ 
count  for  your  failure.  The  flowers  have 
evidently  been  produced  and  the  berries  set, 
but  they  failed  to  swell.  If  the  ground 
gets  very  dry,  Raspberries  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  the  food  in  it  for  lack  of 
moisture,  as  the  roots  are  produced  chiefly 
near  the  surface.  In  a  state  of  nature  Rasp¬ 
berries  succeed  best  on  the  margins  of  woods 
and  in  open  glades  where  the  roots  get 
covered  with  the  fallen  leaves  and  where  the 
soil  never  gets  very  dry  nor  baked.  You 
can  guard  against  this  another  year  by 
mulching  the  ground  with  something  that 
will  retain  the  moisture  even  if  it  supplies 
no  food  to  the  Raspberries.  If  you  can  give 
two  or  three  inches  of  partly-fermented  horse 
manure  or  3  in.  of  leaf  mould  or  even  4  in. 
of  grass  from  the  mowing  machine,  this 
would  keep  the  ground  cool  and  preserve  the 
moisture  in  it  and  the  Raspberries  could 
hardly  fail  to  profit  by  it.  After  the  mulch¬ 
ing  has  been  put  on  you  could  even  water 
the  ground  with  the  hose  if  you  have  got 
water  at  command.  For  instance,  the  mulch¬ 
ing  could  be  put  on  at  the  end  of  May  or 
earlier,  and  watering  could  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  the  Raspberries  have  passed  out 
of  flower  if  the  weather  is  in  any  way 
droughty.  We  think  if  you  adopt  this  means 
that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
crop  of  Raspberries. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(A.  M.  R.)  1,  Epilobium  angustifolium 
brachypodum ;  2,  Oenothera  fruticosa  Fra- 
seri ;  3,  Campanula  glomerata  alba;  4,  Lia- 
tris  spicata  ;  5,  Anthericum  Liliago ;  6,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  Buphthalmum  salicifolium,  but 
you  might  have  sent  us  better  leaves ;  7, 
Veronica  Teucrium ;  8,  Tibouchina  semide- 
candra  (formerly  named  Lasiandra  ma- 
crantha). 

(J.  G.)  Viburnum  dentatum  or  Arrow- 
wood. 

(Lawjmr,  Beds.)  1  to  17  are  varieties  of 
Roses  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  name. 
They  should  be  compared  with  a  named  col¬ 
lection.  Nos.  4,  5,  7  and  8  are  old  garden 
Roses,  which  we  seldom  see  nowadays. 
Florists’  flowers  generally,  such  as  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and 
other  garden  subjects  should  all  be  compared 
with  a  named  collection,  and  we  think  the 
Rose  grower  who  supplies  you  with  plants 
would  be  willing  to  help  you. 
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Garden  Tools. 


BY  AN  EXPERT. 


Horticultural  Wire  Work. 

The  gardener  needs  horticultural  acces- 
■sories  as  much  as  he  does  tools ;  indeed 
the  former  are  inseparable  from  the  lat¬ 
ter,  for  the  mere  tools  for  the  tillage  of 
the  soil,  and  the  cultivating  of  plants,  are 
not  enough  in  the  twentieth  century  gar¬ 
den  without  artificial  methods  of  train¬ 
ing  plants  in  accordance  with  present-day 
ideas  of  a  picturesque  garden.  In  the 
olden  times  these  were  clipped  in  curious 
shapes,  pyramids  and  quaintly  shaped 
peacocks  and  other  birds  evolving  from 
carefully  cut  box  trees,  and  other  old- 
fashioned  plants.  Nowadays  the  Rose 
grower,  and  the  horticulturist  who  ad¬ 
mires  all  climbing  plants  and  creepers, 
noted  alike  for  foliage  and  beautiful 
flowers,  require  wire  trainers  to  guide 
their  growth,  and  to  prevent  them  becom¬ 
ing  unruly,  thus  marring  the  harmony  of 
an  artistically  laid  out  garden.  Some 
beautiful  shapes,  such  as  umbrella,  bal¬ 
loon,  bell,  and  basket  trainers  have  been 
devised,  and  the  splendidly  designed  Rose 
temples,  so  elaborate  and  artistic,  suit¬ 
able  for  placing  in  the  centre  of  the  gar¬ 
den  or  on  hilly  mounds,  are  available. 
These  metallic  constructions  are  by  no 
means  costly,  yet  they  produce  charming 
effects.  By  the  aid  of  machinery  and 
skilful  fingers  ornamental  flower  stands 
and  baskets  are  quickly  made  and  are 
sold  at  prices  sufficiently  low  to  tempt 
even  the  cottager,  who  is  no  mean  horti¬ 
culturist,  for  since  the  encouragement 
given  by  horticultural  societies  to  cottage 
gardening,  many  of  the  best  prizes  in 
local  exhibitions  have  been  won  by  those 
who  own  but  small  strips  of  garden,  either 
at  the  back  or  front  of  their  modest 
homes.  Then  again  the  flower  stands  for 
window  gardening  may  be  reckoned  a 
branch  of  horticultural  supply.  The  se¬ 
lection  of  plants  to  place  in  them  re¬ 
quires  skill  and  tact,  but  if  supplemented 
by  the  forcing  house  or  even  hand  lights 
flowers  may  replace  one  another  in  suc¬ 
cession  and  the  display  always  look  fresh. 
Then  again  there  are  strong  galvanised 
arches  and  fancy  fences,  well  worth  the 
attention  of  buyers.  Indeed  the  whole 
efforts  of  the  gardener  may  be  made 
doubly  successful  by  the  suitable  intro¬ 
duction  of  horticultural  wire  work,  such 
beautiful  selections  of.  which  may  be  seen 
at  shows  and  in  shop  windows  of  local 
tradesmen.  We  may  remind  readers,  too, 
that  there  are  specialists  in  this  branch 
of  the  trade,  and  oftentimes  a  careful 
search  in  our  business  columns  may  lead 
to  the  selection  of  such  goods  which  can 
be  obtained  direct  from  the  manufacturers 
at  moderate  prices. 

Trellis  and  Lattice. 

Closely  allied  with  wire  work  and 
trainers  for  plants  is  the  extending  trellis 
and  lattice  for  surrounding  gardens,  plac¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  walls,  and  covering  ugly 
blots  on  the  landscape  with  a  mass  of 
greenery.  Wood  trellis  is  supplied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  widths,  closing  up  into  portable 
lengths,  and  extending  when  open  to 
some  twelve  feet  of  substantial  fence, 
which  when  fixed  by  one  or  two  uprights, 
either  of  wood  or  iron,  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  form  a  sound  division  wall, 
which  may  be  quickly  covered  with 
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creepers  or  even  flowers.  The  wood¬ 
worker  supplements  the  metal-worker  in 
his  supply  of  horticultural  goods,  and  the 
two  work  hand  in  hand  to  supply  the  hor¬ 
ticulturist  with  useful  and  inexpensive 
accessories  which  help  him  to  make  the 
garden  a  triumph  of  horticultural  skill, 
and  where  he  can  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
nature  even  in  a  small  and  confined  area. 

- +++ - 

Liachenalias 


For  the 

Cool  Greenhouse. 

All  who  have  seen  the  Lachenalia  when 
in  bloom  must  admit  that  they  are  among 
the  daintiest  loveliest,  and  sweetest 
flowers  that  bloom,  and  ought  to  be  high 
favourites  with  amateurs,  considering 
that  their  culture  is  simplicity  itself. 
They  hail  from  the  “Cape,”  and  all  do 
well  in  a  greenhouse  where  a  temperature 
of  from  35  to  40  degrees  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  excepting  L.  glauca,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 

The  best  time  to  repot  is  about  August, 
just  before  the  bulbs  start  into  growth. 
Six  to  ten  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  a  six 
inch  pot,  giving  good  drainage  and  a 
moderately  heavy  soil.  When  potting  the 
bulbs  should  be  graded,  using  the  larger 
ones  for  more  immediate  blooming,  and 
the  smaller  ones  to  form  larger  bulbs  for 
blooming  the  following  season.  As  soon 
as  growth  begins  they  should  be  placed 
close  to  the  elass  and  given  all  the  sun¬ 
shine  possible,  using  no  shading  what¬ 
ever.  Growth  should  be  encouraged 
from  now  onward,  giving  liquid  manure 
and  frequent  svringings  when  the  flower 
spikes  are  developing. 

After  flowering  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  greenhouse,  which  will  be  about 
April  or  May,  and  laid  on  their  sides  at 
the  foot  of  a  wall  with  a  west  aspect,  and 
will  not  require  any  further  attention  un¬ 
til  August,  when  the  same  culture  may  be 
repeated  as  above. 

As  plants  for  hanging  baskets  they  look 
somewhat  novel.  The  bulbs  should  be  in¬ 
serted  over  the  whole  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  basket,  being  careful  not  to  crowd 
them,  and  just  burying  the  apices  of  the 
bulbs  in  the  soil,  and  if  they  are  rested 
during  the  summer  and  encouraged  in 
growth  during  winter  they  will  make  a 
handsome  basketful. 

There  are  only  about  a  dozen  species 
commonly  grown  at  the  present  day,  their 
height  varying  from  six  to  twelve  inches. 
1  like  Aurea,  Delight,  Pallida,  Tricolor, 
Topaz,  and  Nelsonii ;  this  latter  variety 
is  a  little  dearer,  and  bears  flowers  of  the 
richest  yellow.  THOS.  FRANCIS. 

- +++ - 

Several  deaths  from  lock-jaw  have 
been  reported  of  late,  caused  by  bac¬ 
teria  in  garden  mould  entering  a  wound. 


“  East  Coast  Holidays.” 

This  is  the  title  of  an  attractively  got 
up  book  written  by  Mr.  Percy  Lindley, 
and  published  by  the  Great  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way  Company  at  30,  Fleet  Street,  Lon¬ 
don.  There  are  descriptions  of  the  many 
delightful  haunts  and  popular  resorts  on 
the  East  Coast,  and  the  letterpress  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  clever  illustrations 
in  colours  as  well  as  photogravure  views, 
and  some  useful  sketch  maps.  Promin¬ 
ence  has  been  given  to  some  less  known 
districts  in  East  Anglia,  and  to  the 
country  between  the  Cromer  coast  and 
the  Norfolk  Broads.  The  description  of 
each  town  is  followed  by  a  list  of  local 
excursions  and  drives,  also  of  hotel, 
boarding  houses,  and  estate  agents,  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  practical  value 
of  this  excellent  little  work. 


Friendly  Rivalry  in  the  Office. 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  Messrs. 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  at  this  office,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  a  flower  show  entirely  on 
their  own  account,  and  the  competition 
for  the  coveted  honours  took  place  on  Fri¬ 
day,  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  office.  All  are 
fond  of  flowers,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  enthusiastic  amateur  gardeners. 
The  keenest  competition  was  in  the  class 
for  Sweet  Peas,  and  Mr.  H.  Standring, 
Chigwell,  took  the  lead  with  flowers  that 
would  have  taken  a  lot  of  beating.  Miss 
C.  McVeagh,  Honor  Oak,  and  Mr.  W. 
G.  Langham,  Hither  Green,  were  equal 
second ;  while  Mr.  R.  A.  Lingley,  East 
Ham,  came  in  third,  with  fine  flowers. 
In  the  class  for  Roses  Mr.  H.  Standring 
again  declined  to  be  beaten,  and  had  the 
premier  bloom,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  in  hi; 
stand.  Mr.  C.  B.  Copeman,  Ilford,  tool 
the  second  position ;  while  Miss  _  C 
McVeagh  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Witty,  Man 
stead  Park,  were  equal  third.  Hard) 
plants  furnished  a  considerable  amount  0 
variety,  and  the  leading  honours  fell  t( 
Miss  McVeagh.  Mr.  H.  Standring  am 
Mr.  A.  E.  Witty  were  second  and  thin 
respectively.  They  had  to  fall  back  01 
the  staff  of  The  Gardening  World  t< 
decide  the  contest.  Later  in  the  day  tlr 
flowers  were  packed  up  and  sent  to  St 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 


R.H.S.  Gardens  Club. 

A  year  ago  a  number  of  those  who  a 
one  time  or  another  served  on  the  stal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  me 
and  resolved  to  form  some  sort  of  an  a; 
sociation.  Since  then  a  much  large 
number  of  the  old  members  have  been  ir 
duced  to  join,  and  the  first  annual  mee" 
ing  was  held  at  Carr’s  Restaurant,  Stranc 
London,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  ins' 
On  this  occasion  the  rules  were  discusser 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  associatio 
should  be  known  under  the  name  of  tb 
R.H.S.  Gardens  Club.  A  president,  tv 
vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer,  ed 
tor,  and  a  committee  were  elected  1 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was  ah 
agreed  that  the  annual  general  meetin 
should  be  held  during  the  week  of  tl 
R.H.S.  Summer  Show,  when  some  c 
those  at  a  distance  would  be  coming  t 
London  on  account  of  the  show.  Tl 
Club  is  intended  to  put  all  the  membe 
of  the  staff  of  the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  pa 
and  present,  in  communication  with  01 
another  by  means  of  a  journal  container 
the  names  and  addresses. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Joy  from  within  is  like  smelling  the  Rose 
on  the  tree ;  it  is  more  sweet  and  fair  and 
lasting.” — Young. 
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BANK  HOLIDAY, 

AUGUST  3rd. 


Owing  to  the  August  Bank 
Holiday,  the  issue  of  “THE 
GARDENING  WORLD,” 
dated  August  8th,  will .  have 
to  go  to  press  a  day  earlier 
than  usual. 

ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

for  that  number  must  reach 
the  offices  of  this  paper  not 
later  than  the  first  post  on 

THURSDAY,  JULY  30th. 


CLIV. 

A  White  Flowered  Campanula. 

In  the  issue  of  The  Gardening  World 
for  July  nth  there  was  an  interesting 
query  concerning  Campanula  persicifolia 
alba  coronata,  and  though  the  query  was 
fully  answered  under  “  Enquire  Within,” 
I  should  like  to  add  a  further  word  or 
two,  as  it  has  long  been  a  favourite  plant 
of  mine.  It  is  by  no  means  common  in 
this  particular  form,  though  C.  persici¬ 
folia  is,  of  course,  often  seen,  and  it  is  a 
delightful  variety  to  grow  in  good  mas¬ 
sive  clumps,  replenishing  from  time  to 
time  with  younger  stuff  which  can  be 
easily  reared  by  putting  in  small  shoots 
in  the  spring.  But  my  special  reason  for 
referring  to  this  plant  has  reference  to  the 
expression  “warm  light  soil,”  and  the 
further  one  that  the  later  flowers  come 
very  small  in  size.  I  think  this  is  wholly 
the  consequence  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  grown.  My  own  experiments 
with  it  have  caused  me  to  take  every 
clump  from  the  hot  sunny  positions  in  the 
garden,  and  plant  them  in  the  coolest 
spots  the  garden  affords — that  is  to  say, 
a  north-east  aspect — and  the  moistest  soil, 
in  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of 
sunshine  the  border  receives.  Under 
these  conditions  the  plants  reach  from  two 
to  three  feet,  remain  in  flower  over  a  much 
longer  period,  while  the  later  flowers  are 
not  noticeably  smaller  than  the  first.  And 
it  is  not  only  this  variety  of  Campanula 
I  have  learned  to  grow  in  quarters  as  cool 
as  possible,  but  likewise  the  more  beauti¬ 
ful  C.  persicifolia  grandiflora  Backhousei, 
perhaps  the  best  and  handsomest  of  all 
Campanulas,  even  including  C.  pyra- 
midalis.  C.  grandis  is  far  better  under 
cool  conditions,  and  one  may  say  the 
same  of  almost  all  the  tall  growing  varie¬ 
ties.  The  mistake  that  the  novice  too 
often  makes  is  growing  exhausted  clumps 
year  after  year.  In  dividing  the  plants, 
which  should  be  done  at  any  rate  once 
in  three  or  four  years,  even  in  good  soil, 
the  centre' and  weakest  portion  should  be 
thrown  away,  and  only  the  outer  growths 
used  again.  But,  as  I  have  already  said, 
single  growths  cut  off  below  the  soil  in 
spring  and  dibbled  on  to  a  spare  border 
make  splendid  young  plants  for  autumn 
transplanting,  and  if  large  clumps  are 
desired  for  the  following  season,  can  be 
planted  in  groups  of  three,  thus  .  • .  a  little 
distance  apart.  If  the  tall  Campanulas 
have  to  be  grown  on  poor  sandy  soil  in  a 
sun-smitten  border  that  becomes  as  dry  as 
dust  with  the  first  dry  weather,  a  few 
spadesful  of  loose  leaf  mould  or  rotted 
stable  manure  should  be  spread  over  the 
ground  between  the  plants,  to  help  them 
as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  establish  them  on  sloping  ground 
where  much  of  the  rainfall  runs  off. 

C.  carpatica. 

I  look  upon  a  collection  of  Campanulas 
as  a  most  interesting  one  to  make  in  the 
garden,  and  at  the  present  moment  am 
longing  to  add  that  delightful  hybrid  be¬ 


tween  C.  pyramidalis  and  C.  carpatica 
known  as  C.  Fergussoni  to  the  dozen  or 
so  varieties  I  already  possess.  I  suppose 
it  is  too  late  now  to  urge  my  readers  to 
sow  the  seed  of  that  lovely  rose  pink 
Canterbury  Bell  that  has  such  a  charm¬ 
ing  effect,  and  is  an  addition  to  every 
garden.  I  look  upon  Campanula  carpatica 
as  one  of  the  late  summer  stand-bys  for 
flowering  in  rock  gardens  from  the  end 
of  July  onwards  for  some  weeks  if  seed 
vessels  are  properly  removed.  The 
flowers  are  large  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  such  a  happy 
looking  flower,  if  I  may  say  so,  when  it 
has  its  roots  well  under  bits  of  rock  and 
can  get  ample  moisture. 

C.  glomerata. 

Even  that  violent  and  intense  violet  of 
C.  glomerata  is  not  without  real  decora¬ 
tive  value  in  the  garden.  We  may  not 
want  a  great  expanse  of  it,  but  I  can 
assure  my  readers  that  I  once  saw  a  large 
group  of  it  on  a  bold  bit  of  rock  work, 
and  the  vivid  bit  of  colouring  was  a  thing 
I  have  never  forgotten,  so  thoroughly  de¬ 
corative  was  it.  But  it  should  be  well 
grown,  not  half  starved  and  wholly  dried 
up,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  in  perfection. 
We  will  allow  that  it  is  there  for  the  sake 
of  that  brilliant  bit  of  crude  colour — then 
let  us  get  its  full  worth.  Does  someone 
take  exception  to  that  expression,  crude 
colour,  and  question  if  it  can  be  well  to 
introduce  anything  that  merits  the  title  ? 
I  say  emphatically  yes,  a  bit  of  crude 
colour  such  as  this  deep  full  violet  may 
have  real  value  in  a  colour  scheme.  We 
have  to  remember  that  hues  we  would  not 
introduce  into  the  house  w'e  may  safely 
find  space  for  in  the  brighter  light  and 
wider  expanse  of  the  garden,  with  the  blue 
sky  above,  and  the  mass  of  green  on 
every  side,  and  round  about  every  block¬ 
ing  in  of  colour. 

Among  the  less  well  known  Campanu¬ 
las  I  should  like  to  recommend  C. 
Trachelium  alba  fl.  pi.,  also  C.  Van 
Houttei,  and  C.  Raineri.  These  are  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  height  and  effective 
border  plants.  F.  NORFOLK. 

- - 

Some 

A  long  harvest  leaves  little  corn. 

A  good  nut  year;  a  good  corn  year. 

So  many  August  fogs,  so  many  winter 
mists. 


Dry  August,  and  -warm, 
Does  harvest  no  harm. 


Abundance  depends  on  sour  milk. 

(i.e.,  Thunderstorms  help  the  grass). 

On  St.  Mary’s  Day  (14th)  sunshine, 
Brings  much  and  good  wine. 

None  in  August  should  over  the  land; 
In  December  none  over  the  sea. 
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Some  Choice  Flowering  .  , 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


♦ 

We  are  indebted  to  China  and  Japan 
for  numerous  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are 
the  glory  of  English  gardens  to-day;  and 
at  nearly  every  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
some  new  plant  is  on  view  from  these  far- 
off  regions.  The  far  eastern  Maples,  as 
they  are  called,  deserve  to  be  largely 
grown  for  colour  effect,  for  they  possess  a 
range  such  as  no  other  groups  of  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  can  equal.  The  best  for 
general  purposes  are  varieties  of  Acer 
palmatum  and  A.  japonicum,  especially 
atropurpureum  (Red  Maple),  which  pro¬ 
duces  some  beautiful  shades  of  colour 
during  the  autumn  months.  These  plants 
that  thrive  so  well  in  this  country  should 
for  preference  be  given  a  position  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  north  and  east  winds,  and 
the  soil  should  be  of  a  deep  and  loamy 
nature,  to  enable  them  to  withstand 
periods  of  drought.  In  addition  to  plant¬ 
ing  in  beds  and  clumps,  they  are  also 
adaptable  for  pot  work  and  the  cool  green¬ 
house. 

The  genus  Buddleia  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  two  new  varieties  of  B.  vari- 
abilis,  viz.,  magnifica  and  veitchiana;  the 
sprays  of  bloom  are  a  rich  lavender  blue, 
and  the  handsome  racemes  often  assume 
a  length  of  18  inches  to  two  feet  when 
at  their  best.  Both  are  very  robust  and 
of  easy  culture,  and  will  succeed  in  al¬ 
most  any  soil  and  situation,  but  wherever 
possible  such  a  choice  plant  should  be 
given  a  somewhat  sheltered  spot.  Plenty 
of  young  wood  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
because  the  flowers  appear  upon  the  cur¬ 
rent  year’s  growth. 

Caesalpinia  japonica  is  the  only  hardy 
representative  in  Great  Britain,  and 
proves  an  ideal  subject  for  manuring.  It 
is  of  a  scandent  habit,  and  may  also  be 
trained  on  trellis  work,  if  desired.  The 
flowers,  usually  an  inch  in  diameter,  are 
a  bright  canary  yellow,  and  from  20  to 
30  are  often  found  on  a  single  raceme, 
the  bright  red  filaments  and  anthers  form¬ 
ing  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  bloom. 

Stuartia  Pseudo-Camellia,  as  the  name 
suggests,  resembles  some  species  of  Ca¬ 
mellia,  while  the  blooms  have  also  been 
likened  to  an  Abutilon.  However,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  flowering  shrubs  we  have 
from  Japan,  and  will  certainly  become  a 
popular  plant.  Its  flowers  are  a  lovely 
clear  white,  and  from  2  to  3  inches  across, 
while  they  form  a  pleasing  contrast,  nest¬ 
ling  as  they  do  among  the  dark  green 
leaves.  In  this  country  it  assumes  the 
habit  of  dense  shrubs,  and  the  autumnal 
tints  vary  from  crimson  to  shades  of 
orange  and  rose. 

The  Forsythias  constitute  a  delightful 
group  of  April-flowering  shrubs,  the  best 
member  of  the  genus  being  F.  suspensa, 
which  produces  small  yellow  bell-shaped 
flowers  upon  graceful  arching  shoots. 
They  are.  best  planted  in  groups,  with  a 
groundwoik  of  the  pretty  blue  Scillas. 
The  chief  point  in  growing  Forsythias  is, 
to  be  careful  to  remove  all  weak  and  spent 
growths  every  season. 

The  value  of  the  Viburnums  as  flowed 
ing- shrubs  is  well  known.  They  thrive 
in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  look 
very  effective  when  massed  or  grown  as 


single  specimens.  Two  which  are  usually 
found  in  collections  are  V.  plicatum  and 
V.  tomentosum.  One  of  recent  in¬ 
troduction  is  V.  rhytidophyllum,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  borne  in  dense  co¬ 
rymbs,  and  yellowish-brown  in  colour, 
while  the  berries  that  succeed  them  are 
of  a  reddish  hue. 

G.  Wells. 


The  brown-tail  moth,  which  is  causing 
such  damage  to  the  fruit  trees  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  traced  to  an  importation 
from  the  Netherlands  concealed  in  a  ship¬ 
ment  or  Roses. 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
state  that  the  presence  of  American  Goose¬ 
berry  mildew  on  Gooseberry  bushes  in 
commercial  gardens  in  Kent  has  been  con¬ 
firmed.  An  order  of  the  Board  requires 
all  'occupiers  of  premises  on  which  the 
mildew  exists  to  report  the  presence  of 
the  disease,  under  a  penalty  of  £ 10 . 
Gooseberry  growers  are  advised  to  apply 
to  the  Board  for  a  leaflet  describing  the 
appearance  of  the  diseases,  and  giving  the 
precautions  that  should  be  taken. 


-  q.  w.  — — 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,'  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  eaoh  competition  should  be  oare- 
fnlly  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,"  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date,  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

S6me  of  the  best  papers  in  this  oomp3tition 
are  too  long,  an  1  we  desire  reedera  t)  keep 
within  a  column. 

The  prize,  in  the  Readers'  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “A.  0:  Dixon  ”  for  the  artiole  on 
“  Primulas  for  the  Rock  Garden,’’  page  484. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  W.  Chalmers,”  for  the  article 
on  “  A  Trap  for  Earwigs,”  page .  487  :  and 
another  to  “A.  D.  0.”  for  the  article  on 
“  A  Word. on  Roses,”  page  491. 


Annuals  and  Perennials 


^  For  Bedding  Purposes. 

At  the  present  time  amateurs  are  con¬ 
tinually  asking  for  a  list  of  annuals,  etc., 
for  bedding  purposes.  I  will  name  twelve 
annuals  which  I  have  tried  and  found 
successful.  They  are  as  follows- — Agera- 
tum,  swanley  blue,  h.h.a.,  9  inches ;  Alys- 
sum  (sweet)  comjiactum,  h.a.,  white,  6 
inches;  Calandrinia  speciosa,  h.a.,  rosy 
purple,  6  inches ;  Calendula  Prince  of 
Orange,  h.a.,  deep  orange,  12  inches; 
Calendula  Meteor,  h.a.,  yellotv  striped 
brown,  12  inches;  Candytuft,  lilac,  h.a., 
12  inches;  Collinsia  bicolor,  h.a.,  purple 
and  white,  12  inches;  Eschscholtzia,  cal,- 
fornica,  h.a.,  yellow,  12  inches;  Nemo- 
phila  insignis,  h.a.,  blue,  6  inches; 
Silene  pendula,  h.a.,  bright  rose,  9 
inches;  and  Viscaria  oculata,  h.a., 
pink,  12  inches. 

I  have  named  the  twelve  annuals  which 

1  can  well  recommend  for  both  shady  and 
open  beds,  and  which  have  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  appearance  if  arranged  according  to 
the  colours  required.  The  best  method 
to  raise  the  seeds  is  to  sow  them  in  boxes 
of  ordinary  compost  thinly,  and  then 
transplant  them  into  the  beds  or  borders 
prepared  for  them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  twelve  an¬ 
nuals  and  perennials  mixed  for  cut  bloom 
suitable  for  bunching;  — 

Amarantus  melancholicus,  h.h.a.,  red 
foliage,  1  foot;  Bartonia  aurea,  h.p., 
yellow,  18  inches  ;  Browallia  elata,  h.h.a.,- 
bripht  blue,  18  inches;  Calliopsis  tinc- 
toria,  h.a.,  yellow,  crimson  centre,  2  feet; 
Calliopsis  grandiflora,  h.p.,  Marguerite¬ 
like  flowers,  yellow,  2  feet ;  Carduus 
mariana,  h.a.,  variegated  foliage,  3  feet ; 
Datura,  h.h.a.,  mixed,  1  foot;  Digitalis 
purpurea,  h.p.,  purple  spotted,  3  feet; 
Delphinium  grand  iflorum,  h.p.,  blue, 
4  feet;  Delphinium  nudicaule,  h.p.,  scar¬ 
let,  2  feet;  Pyrethrums,  h.p.,  mixed, 

2  feet;  and  Scabious,  double,  white, 
h.h.p.,  2  feet. 

These  annuals  and  perennials  are  very 
good  for  bunching  purposes,  and  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  thinly  so  as  to 
save  transplanting  at  the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May. 

William  Bullough. 

>  d.  \  '  :  •' 

- ++4 - 

GARDEN  PEAS. 

PEAS,  by  Horace  J.  Wright,  F. R.H.S. 
London :  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association.  Price  one 
penny. 

This  very  cheap  and  excellent  guide  to 
the  culture  of  Peas  is  No.  15  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  One  and  All  series  of  practical  gar¬ 
den  books,  edited  by  Edward  Owen  Green¬ 
ing,  F. R.H.S.  The  author  gives  clear  and 
precise  instructions  how  to  best  prepare 
and  manure  the  ground  ;  how  to  sow  the 
seed  and  thin  the  seedlings  ;  how  to  stake 
the  plants,  and  all  other  details  conducive 
to  a  satisfactory  crop.  The  best  varieties 
to  sow  for  early,  late  and  main  crops  are 
specified.  The  editor  has  fully  illustra¬ 
ted  the  book  a-nd  added  useful -explana¬ 
tory  notes. 


August  x,  1908. 
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Notes  on  Planting  and 
.  .  Propagating.  .  . 

CE5  +♦+  “P. 


Lapagerias  dislike  heat  and  sun  and 
therefore  form  splendid  plants  for  cool 
shady  greenhouses,  an  equable  tempera¬ 
ture  "of  from  fifty  to  sixty  degrees  during 
the  summer  and  from  forty  to  fifty  degrees 
during  the  winter  being  desirable,  whilst 
another  essential  is  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  roots.  The  plants  are  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  at  first,  but  when  once 
they  become  thoroughly  established  in  a 
suitably-made  border  they  thrive,  flower 
freely  and  give  but  little  trouble. 

Lapagerias  rarely  do  well  when  grown 
in  pots,  tubs  or  boxes,  and  in  every  case 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  planted 
in  a  border  or  pit,  and  as  such  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  required  at  the  roots 
perfect  drainage  must  be  provided.  Fig.  1 
of  the  annexed  sketches  illustrates  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  making  a  border 
to  receive  the  plants. 

A  superficial  space  of  not  less  than 
three  square  feet  should  be  allowed  each 
plant  and  the  soil  be  dug  out  to  a  depth 
of  two  and  a  half  feet.  A  drain  and 
several  inches  thick  of  brick  ends  should 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  with  a  layer  of 
pieces  of  turf  arranged  grass-side  down¬ 
wards  on  top,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  border  being  filled  in  with  compost 
consisting  of  four  parts  fibrous  peat,  two 
parts  turfy  loam,  and  half  a  part  each 
of  charcoal,  coarse  sand,  and  pieces  of 
broken  brick.  The  plants  should  be  well 
watered  both "  before  and  after  being 
planted  and  the  soil  be  made  quite  firm 


about  the  roots.  During  the  growing 
season  abundant  supplies  of  water  must 
be  given,  large  plants  requiring  as  much 
as  two  or  three  gallons  jrer  day,  whilst 
frequent  syringing  is  beneficial  until  the 
bloom  buds  commence  to  open. 

There  are  three  methods  of  propagating 
Lapagerias,  namely,  from  seed,  from  cut¬ 
tings,  and  by  layering,  the  latter  being 
by  far  the  best  and  most  satisfactory,  as 
to  raise  jflants  from  seed  occupies  three 
or  four  years,  and  propagation  from  cut¬ 
tings  is  a  rather  uncertain  method.  To 
layer  Lapagerias  the  selected  shoots 
should  in  every  case,  wherever  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
the  border.  In  the  axil  of  each  leaf  there 
is  a  conical-shaped  bud,  and  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  stem  a  tongue  should  be 
cut  as  Fig.  2,  and  not  as  Fig.  3,  which 
shows  the  wrong  method. 

Each  bud  must  be  pegged  down  into 
light  sandy  soil  and  be  buried  about  half 
an  inch  deep,  as  shown,  and  after  a  time 
growth  will  be  pushed  out  from  the  buds 
and  roots  be  emitted  from  the  cut  stem. 
When  this  occurs  each  rooted  layer  should 
be  separated  with  a  small  piece  of  stem 
attached  and  be  potted  up  and  grown  on 
until  ready  for  planting  out  in  a  per¬ 
manent  position.  Frequently  it  is  not 
possible  to  bring  the  shoot  down  to  the 
level  of  the  border,  and  in  such  cases  the 
best  plan  is  to  prepare  a  well  drained  long 
shallow  box  and  fix  it  in  such  a  position 
that'  the  shoot  can  be  layered  in  it  as 


shown  in  Fig.  4,  or  if  more  convenient 
pots  may  be  employed  as  Fig.  5. 

ORTUS. 

- 

*  And  How  to  Deal 
v  With  Them. 


Whether  readers  of  the  Gardening 
WORLD  succeed  in  growing  their  favourite 
flowers  or  not,  doubtless  they  all  grow 
slugs  successfully.  These  are  a  very 
annoying  pest,  eating  the  most  tender 
plants,  especially  carpet  ones,  just  the 
class  which  we  wish  most  of  all  to  retain 
their  handsome  appearance. 

There  are  several  advertised  remedies 
for  this  destructive  creature,  but  as  to 
their  merits  I  cannot  testify,  not  having 
tried  them.  Simple  home-made  traps  have 
served  my  purpose  well  in  keeping  the 
enemy  at  bay.  Everyone  knows,  of 
course,  of  soot  and  lime  as  slug-killers, 
but  bothTequire  to  be  frequently  applied, 
as  the  first  shower  of  rain  renders  them 
more  or  less  inoperative. 

A  simple  thing  which  I  have  found  very 
successful  is  orange  peel.  Take  large 
pieces  and  place  them  white  side  down¬ 
wards,  so  as  to  form  a  small  arch-like 
space  for  the  creatures  to  hide  under.  The 
odour  of  the  peel  attracts  them,  and  the 
humid  warmth  they  experience  beneath 
such  an  Oriental  shelter  keeps  them  there. 
It  has  proved  such  an  effective  trap  that 
no  slug  or  snail  that  has  honoured  my 
garden  with  its  presence  could"  resist  it. 
Every  other  morning  or  so  go  around  with 
an  old  spoon  and  a  tin  containing  salt 
and  you  will  collect  them  in  scores. 

A  liberal  sprinkling  of  sawdust  around 
the  plants  infested  is  also  a  good  thing. 
When  a  number  are  caught  sweep  all  up 
and  lay  another  sprinkling.  A  better 
remedy,  though,  is  rape  meal,  which  the 
pests  eat  greedily  until  they  burst,  thus 
ending  their  unwelcome  existence.  The 
meal  contains  a  certain  percentage  of 
ammonia,  but  not  sufficient  to  hurt  the 
plants ;  in  fact,  it  is  beneficial  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Amateurs  will  have 
noticed,  doubtless,  that  slugs  and  snails 
congregate  beneath  boxes.  An  obvious 
means  of  capture,  then,  is  to  place  boards 
about  the  garden  at  night ;  but  these 
should  be  old,  damp,  dirty,  and  well- 
seasoned,  and  weighted  on  top  with  soil — 
in  fact,  imitate  a  flower  box  as  near  as 
possible.  In  the  morning  raise  them  and 
reap  your  harvest. 

Ashes,  too,  are  an  excellent  thing,  but 
bv  this  I  do  not  mean  mere  rubbish  from 
the  dust  heap.  The  ashpans  should  be 
taken  out  direct  from  the  firesides  to  the 
garden  each  morning  and  emptied  on  to 
a  heap  by  themselves  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner.  'When  the  “gardener”  comes 
to  potter  about  in  the  evening  he  should 
riddle  these  through  a  rather  fine  mesh 
and  spread  the  ashes  around  his  plants, 
while  the  cinders  will  serve  to  repair  the 
garden  walk,  or  if  it  is  a  gravel  one  they 
may  be  thrown  into  the  coal  cellar  to  be 
burnt.  The  fine  ashes  will  lighten  and 
enrich  the  soil  when  dug  in  after  they 
have  lain  a  few'  days,  and  prove  very 
obiectionable  to  Messrs.  Slug  and  Snail. 

Where  a  garden  is  so  hopelessly  in¬ 
fested  that  some  drastic  measure  seems 
necessarv  then  apply  quicklime  to  vacant 
spots  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels .  per 
square  rod.  This  is  best  done  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  E.  Vyner  . 
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-  Sweet  Peas  at  JVlarks  Teg.  - 

Trials  at  Dobbie  and  Co.’s  Farm. 


In  accordance  with  our  promise  in  a 
previous  issue,  we  now  intend  to  say 
something  regarding  the  splendid  trial  of 
Sweet  Peas  on  the  seed  farm  of  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  at  Marks  Tey,  Essex. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  land  in 
this  part  of  Essex  is  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  seed,  both  for  the  farm  and 
the  garden.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for 
this  work  and  the  dry  climate  of  Essex 
enables  the  seeds  in  most  years  to  be 
harvested  in  good  form. 

It  seldom  happens  that  nurserymen  cr 
seed  farmers  put  themselves  to  a  great 
amount  of  trouble  in  connection  with  a 
florist’s  flower  like  Sweet  Peas,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  this  trial  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.  sowed  the  seeds  in  pots  during 
January  last,  putting  two  seeds  in  each 
pot.  The  land  having  been  prepared,  the 
Sweet  Peas  were  planted  out  at  the  end 
of  April,  and  some  of  them  during  the 
early  part  of  May.  The  wet  spring  made 
this  an  exceedingly  difficult  operation, 
owing  to  the  heavy  character  of  the  soil 
of  Essex. 

The  trials  were  exceedingly  numerous, 
so  that  a  short  line  in  most  cases  was  de¬ 
voted  to  each  of  the  varieties.  The  plants 
were  put  out  at  20  in.  to  24  in.  apart  in 
the  lines.  Owing  to  this  fact  and  the 
drought  the  plants  appeared  to  have  an 
excess  of  room,  but  everyone  throughout 
had  a  large  number  of  shoots,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  started  so  early  in  the  season 
had  now  attained  a  fair  height,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  intense  drought  which  pre¬ 
vailed  till  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
examination  by  the  large  party  of  Sweet 
Pea  experts.  With  this  early  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  the  strong  plants,  plenty  of  blos¬ 
som  resulted  and  the  blooms  were  of 
large  size.  Most  of  those  who  inspected 
the  Peas  were  quite  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  such  excellent  results  in  a 
field  of  Sweet  Peas. 

In  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  we 
made  brief  notes  of  the  varieties  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  us  more  especially  by  their 
colours,  fixity,  floriferous  character,  large 
flowers  or  the  number  of  blossoms. 
Triumph  had  attained  a  height  of  4  ft. 
and  the  colour  was  excellent  for  that 
variety.  Amongst  maroon  kinds  Black 
Michael  was  in  very  good  form  with 
blackish  maroon'  standards.  (  H.  J.  R. 
Digges  also  had  large  maroon  flowers. 
Mrs.  Bieberstedt  is  a  good  lavender 
variety,  more  or  less  shaded  with  purple. 
A  fine  thing  in  this  class  is  Mrs.  C.  Fos¬ 
ter  with  fine  flowers,  but  yef  somewhat 
given  to  variation.  A  pleasing  flower 
wras  A.  J.  Cook,  with  mauve  wings  and  a 
rosy-purple  standard.  John  Ingman  was 
in  fine  form  here,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Phyllis  Unwin.  Mrs.  W.  King 
is  a  rich  rose-coloured  variety  that  is 
fairly  free.  George  Herbert  was  also  in 
good  form  here,  haying  flowers  of  rich 
colour  and  three  to  four  on  a  stem. 

Apple  Blossom  Spencer  is  an  American 
variety  with  a  similar  colour  to  Apple 
Blossom,  but  much  larger  flowers.  Mrs. 
H.  Bell  is  also  a  free-flowering  sort  bear¬ 
ing  three  to  four  flowers  on  a  stem,  but 
we  noticed  also  that  it  sometimes  pro¬ 


duced  two  standards,  which  is  not  a  de¬ 
sirable  feature.  Olive  Ruffel  is  a  new 
pink  variety,  but  not  well  fixed  as  yet. 
Elsie  Herbert  is  a  good  pink  variety  of 
the  Spencer  type,  but  it  has  the  same  fault 
of  not  being  fixed  that  many  of  the  pink 
varieties  are  particularly  prone  to. 
Amongst  the  pale  varieties  Mrs.  A.  Mal¬ 
colm  is  a  large  cream  variety  bearing  two 
to  three  flowers  on  a  stem.  May  Perrett 
is  another  of  this  class,  otherwise  de¬ 
scribed  as  ivory  tinged  with  buff,  but  the 
shading  may  also  be  described  as  a  light 
purple. 

David  Cuthbertson  is  a  rich  rose  va¬ 
riety  shaded  with  crimson,  and  this  sea¬ 
son,  at  least,  has  come  fairly  true.  The 
Improved  Willmott  had  flowers  of  splen¬ 
did  size.  It  has  evidently  been  re-selected 
with  the  object  of  keeping  it  perfectly 
up  to  its  standard  or  even  improving  it, 
although  its  colour  still  takes  a  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  estimation  of  growers.  A  little 
known  variety  is  Mrs.  A.  Ireland,  having 
a  rose  standard  and  pink  wings,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  being  so  well  marked  that  it 
might  properly  be  classed  with  the  bi¬ 
colors.  Sutton’s  Queen,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  pink  variety  with  a  creamy 
ground,  and  here  was  in  good  form.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  Picotee-edged 
Evelyn  Hemus,  which  is  creamy-white 
deepening  to  bright  rose  at  the  margins. 
James  Grieve  is  one  of  the  more'  advanced 
of  the  yellow  varieties  and  describable  as 
a  sulphur-coloured  self.  Mrs.  Collier  is 
somewhat  paler,  but  has  large  and  hand¬ 
some  flowers.  Bilrpee’s  Primrose  Spen¬ 
cer  is  evidently  not  yet  quite  fixed.  Of  a 
different  type  is  Agnes  Johnston,  with 
creamy-blush  flowers  and  a  pink  stan¬ 
dard.  It  often  finds  favour  with  exhibi¬ 
tors.  Gladys  Unwin  was  here  in  fine  form. 
The  plants  raised  from  foreign  seeds  of 
Frank  Dolby  and  John  Ingman  were  con¬ 
siderably  mixed,  whether  by  lack  of 
roguing  or  sporting  we  are  "unable  to 
say. 

Maggie  Stark  may  be  described  as  dark 
orange  and  practically  may  be  regarded 
as  a  good  stock  of  Helen  Lewis.  The 
latter,  as  we  stated  previously,  has  not 
come  up  to  its  proper  standard  this  year. 
Evelyn  Byatt  is  liable  to  burn  in  hot  dry 
weather.  Some  early  varieties  we  noted 
for  their  dwarf  habit,  and  amongst  these 
were  Burpee’s  Earliest  White  with  a  flat 
standard,  and  Earliest  of  All,  which,  of 
course,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  selection 
from  Blanche  Ferry  and  really  early. 
Several  trials  of  the  white  Etta  Dyke 
were  in  good  form  and  very  floriferous. 
The  rich  scarlet-orange  flowers  of  St. 
George  were  in  good  form  and  not  so 
inclined  to  burn  as  many  of  the  orange 
shades,  and  this  standard,  we  hope,  it 
will  maintain,  because  orange  varieties, 
as  a  rule,  are  very  difficult  to  get  in  pass¬ 
able  form  in  sunny  gardens. 

A  new  wavy  form  is  Rosy  Adams,  hav- 
ing  a  rosy-purple  standard  and  carmine- 
purple  wings.  Several  trials  showed  that 
it  is  fairly  constant  and  distinct.  It  is 
also  rather  an  uncommon  colour.  Blush 
Queen  No.  2  is  a  pale  selection  from 
Gladys  LTnwin,  but  the  flowers  are  some¬ 
times  almost  white.  Close  by  were  several 
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of  the  leading  pure  white  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  Nora  Unwin  and  Burpee's  White 
Spencer  belonging  to  the  same  type.  The 
latter  is  rather  thin  in  the  petal.  Doro¬ 
thy  Eckford  is  a  well-known  white,  though 
merely  a  large  form  of  the  ordinary  type 
and  it  still  retains  its  previous  high  stan 
dard.  Amongst  the  blush  or  pale  pink 
varieties  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.'  A 
Watkins  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  were 
well  flowered  and  true  to  character.  The 
cerise  variety  known  as  Coccinea  was  also 
in  good  form^  Audrey  Crier  had  fine 
flowers,  though  liable  to  vary  in  colour. 

Coming  next  to  dark  varieties  we  noted 
Miss  E.  F.  Drayson  in  fine  condition.  It 
is  a  scarlet  with  large  and  bright  flowers. 
The  King  is  also  a  new  variety  with 
flowers  of  splendid  size  and  scarlet  with 
carmine  wings,  but  unfortunately  some  of 
the  flowers  were  slightly  burned.  It  bears 
three  to  four  flowers  on  a  stem.  Chrissit 
Unwin  is  nearly  of  a  uniform  scarlet,  but 
slightly  liable  to  burn.  Undoubtedly  the 
recent  hot  weather  was  a  very  severe  test 
to  most  varieties.  Queen  Alexandra  is 
amongst  the  least  liable  to  burn  of  any, 
but  some  trials  of  it  obtained  from  foreign 
sources  were  rather  mixed. 

Blush  Queen  No.  1  is  a  very  soft  shade 
of  colour  and  considerably  paler  than 
Agnes  Eckford.  Princess  Victoria  is  a 
telling  soft  pink  variety  and  practically 
still  a  new  variety.  There  were  numerous 
trials  of  The  King  and  in  some  instances 
the  flowers  were  handsome,  being  of  a 
much  brighter  or  more  scarlet  hue  than 
the  well-known  King  Edward  VII.  Scar¬ 
let  Gem,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  the 
first  of  these  rich  colours,  but  it  still  re¬ 
tains  the  liability  to  burn.  On  the  u>n- 
trary,  Queen  Alexandra  in  two  other 
trials  was  true  to  character  and  in  good 
form. 

We  were  much  taken  with  many  of 
the  so-called  blue  varieties  in  cultivation, 
so  that  although  Navy  Blue  and  the  im¬ 
proved  form  of  it,  Lord  Nelson,  were  in 
excellent  form,  we  do  not  much  admire 
them.  Lord  Nelson  frequently  carried 
four  flowers  on  a  stem.  Miss  H.  C.  Phil- 
brick  is  a  beautiful  light  blue  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  form,  although  the  flowers  are 
smaller  than  many  growers  would  like. 
Horace  Wright  is  a  maroon  and  violet 
form  wifh  large  flowers.  Helen  Pierce 
still  remains  true  to  character  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  described  as  marbled  blue,  but  it 
would  be  more  correctly  described  as  a 
netted  blue. 

Very  good  of  its  kind  was  Prince  Olaf, 
being  striped  with  bright  blue  on  a  white 
ground.  Dobbie's  Mid  Blue  is  a  very 
good  blue  of  uniform  hue  and  floriferous. 
Hester  is  a  striped  blue  of  some  merit  for 
those  who  like  flowers  of  this  character. 
Unique  is  rather  a  striking  variety,  being 
boldly  striped  with  blue  on  a  white 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  Jessie  Cuth¬ 
bertson  is  striped  with  red  on  a  soft 
creamy  ground  and  makes  a  good  variety 
of  its  class.  Close  by  we  noted  good 
strains  of  Countess  Spencer  and  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VII. ,  the  former  being  notably  true 
to  character  and  the  latter  of  excellent 
size. 


R.H.S. 

The  next  fortnightly  exhibition  of 
flowers,  plants,  etc.,  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  on  August 
4th,  from  r  to  6  o’clock.  Admission, 
2s.  6d. 
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New  Malmaison 


Carnations 


Hugh  Low  and  Co.’s  New  Varieties. 


For  some  years  past  the  Malmaison 
iarnations  have  been  developing  slowly, 
s  no  great  improvements  seem  to  have 
ieen  made  upon  them  since  Martin  R. 
,mith  startled  the  floral  world  with  his 
ew  developments.  Apparently  they  have 
ot  reached  the  limits  of  their  variation 
a  colour,  for  a  fine  new  set  of  five  varie- 
ies  has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
,0w  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex, 
unongst  the  lighter  coloured  varieties 
ery  choice  is  that  named  Maggie  Nettle- 
eld,  with  blooms  of  large  size  and  of  a 
elicate  flesh  colour,  almost  white  on  the 
dges  of  the  other  petals.  This  is  quite 
ill,  and  the  petals  are  more  or  less  in- 
urved  at  the  tips.  It  is  also  distinctly 
rented.  A  large  and  handsome  one  was 
rene,  with  silvery  pink  flowers,  of  a 
nade  between  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
Id  Blush  Malmaison.  In  this  the  petals 
re  somewhat  more  spreading,  and  the 
loom  is  really  larger.  (See  illustra- 
ons). 

The  darkest  one  unfortunately  carried 
0  name,  but  it  was  a  fine  flower,  per- 
ictly  full  and  high  in  the  centre.  For 
ant  of  a  better  description  we  might  call 
deep  salmon-red  shaded  with  scarlet, 
specially  the  inner  petals  in  the  centre. 

:  was  also  fragrant,  and  should  take  its 
lace  among  Malmaisons  as  a  choice  and 
ell-formed  flower.  That  named  Amber 
as  a  clear  soft  yellow,  not  so  large  as 
lose  already  named,  but  having  broad 
:flexed  outer  petals.  It  was  perfectly 
ill,  had  a  good  strong  calyx  that  re- 
uired  no  support,  and  we  daresay  this 
ill  find  admirers  amongst  the  yellows, 
he  smallest  of  all  the  flowers  was  Lois 
turt,  a  beautiful  salmon-pink  on  a  cream 
round.  It  was  perfectly  full,  with  a 
out  calyx  requiring  no  support,  and  in 
.e  way  of  colour  wTe  think  it  both  choice 
id  distinct. 


omen  and  Horticulture. 

Lady  Bective  distributed  the  prizes 
carded  the  lady  students  of  the  Horticul- 
ral  College  at  Swanley  on  July  14th, 
the  presence  of  an  influential  assembly 
the  supporters  of  the  institution,  which 
a  pioneer  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
r  John  Cockburn  presided.  Lad)7  Bec- 
|/e  spoke  of  the  new7  field  that  urns  opened 
it  to  women  in  regard  to  horticulture. 

I  hey  loved  their  gardens,  but  had  been 
baffle  in  the  past  to  accomplish  much 
them  from  lack  of  knowdedge.  She  wms 
lighted  wdth  the  vTork  being  done  for 
>men  in  association  wdth  the  college,  and 
e  was  also  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
ndents  had  done  so  well  in  their  work 
d  examinations.  Ladv  Bective  also  re- 
j  irked  that  she  was  gratified  beyond  mea- 
re  to  learn  from  Sir  John  Cockburn  of 
e  great  success  of  the  Colonial  branch 
I  the  college's  work,  and  that  the  college 
d  been  recognised  bv  the  Government 
one  of  the  first  institutions  for  third 
!  ar  training  in  horticultural  and  nature 
I  idy  for  those  teachers  who  were'  taking 
these  subiects. 

I  ioafflSL' T  '  < 


Seedling  Malmaison  “  Irene.” 


Seedling-  Malmaison  "Irene”  (12  months  old),  showing  its 
remarkable  vigour. 
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These  popular  flowers  keep  their  sea¬ 
son  as  of  old,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
tree  and  perjretual  flower  sections.  The 
Wild  Carnation  blooms  in  July,  asdo  the 
modern  forms  evolved  by  the  florist  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  centuries.  The  name 
July-flower  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Gilliflower,  and  that  again  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  French  Giroflee,  and  that 
again  of  Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  the 
old  name  of  the  Clove  of  commerce  to 
which  the  scent  of  the  Carnation  was 
likened  in  olden  times.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  other  and  internjediate  forms 
of  the  name  in  old  books. 

The  National  Carnation  and  Pico'tee 
Society  has  been  quietly  carrying  on  its 
shows  once  a  year  since  July  25th,  1850, 
whemthe  society  was  founded.  The  Car¬ 
nation  has  vastly  improved  since  then, 
especially  self-coloured  border  Carna¬ 
tions,  fancy  Carnations,  and  the  yellow 
ground  Picotee.  The  white  ground 
Picotee  was  practically  perfect  100  years 
ago,  and  the  delicate  yellow  ground 
is  now  being  brought  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  white  one. 

To  those  who  visit  the  show  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
for  the  first  time  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  flowers  is  a  revelation,  especially 
the  size  and  beauty  and  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  self  and  fancy  flowers 
which  everyone  with  a  garden  may  aspire 
to  grow,  even  if  the  flowers  are  not  quite 
so  large  as  those  on  the  show-boards. 
These  show  flowers  have  of  course  been 
grown  in  pots  and  anyone  may  have  the 
beauty  and  variety  in  his  own  garden  by 
growing  the  same  or  different  varieties. 
The-  old  florist’s  flowers  are  somewhat 
more  delicate  and  striped,  and  flaked 
iflowers  are, not  so  popular  with  the 
masses.  To  get  satisfaction  with  these  as 


well  as  with  the  beautifully  refined  white 
Picotee,  it  is  necessary  to  get  those  of  the 
strongest  constitution,  because  some  of 
the  very  choice  ones,  are  rather  weak 


The  Rose  is  Flora’s  missioner 

To  weary  hearts  and  sad ; 

For  those  who  wed  it  crowns  their  feast 

And  makes  all  Nature  glad; 

For  those  who  die  it  decks  their  bier, 

For  those  who  live  it  teaches 
God  wills  us  to  be  happy  here — 

Come,  listen,  as  it  preaches. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

Buddings 

On  all  stocks  budding  should  now  be 
in  full  swing,  and  the  sooner  we  begin  the 
better,  for  where  buds  are  plentiful  and 
the  sap  runs- freely  there  is  more 'solid 
prospect  of  successful  results  if  we  push 
on  now  as  fast  as  possible  than  if  we 
delay.  Besides  this,  if  done  now  we  have 
the  loetter  chance  of  rebudding  in  three 
or  four  weeks’  time  those  stocks  which 
have  not  been  a  success. 

This  ought  to  receive  very  much 
thoughtful  attention.  A  little  method 
will  save  much  time  at  a  season  when  the 
operation  of  budding  should  keep  mind 
and  hands  fully  employed.  The  selection 
of  stocks  and  of  varieties  of  Roses,  and 
the  situation  for  placing  the  bud  need 
much  consideration  and  planning  before 
we  commence  operations. 

Layering. 

This  may  be  done  this  month  and  any 
free-growing  dwarf  plant  may  be  layered. 
Bend  the  selected  shoot  down  so  that  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  tip  it  touches 
the  ground— •-and  at  the  spot  make  a  hole 
and  fill  it  with  rooting  material,  such  as 
leaf  mould,  sand  and  cocoa  fibre  dust. 
Cut  the  shoot  where  it  touches  the  ground 
half-way  through,  and  then  cut  it  length- 
wavs  to  form  a  tongue ;  afterwards  peg 
and  plant  it  in  the  hole.  In  due  time 
roots  will  be  produced  and  a  new  plant 
formed,  to  be  cut  away  from  the  parent 
when  properly  rooted. 

Cuttings. 

Cuttings  of  Teas,  Noisettes,  Chinas, 
Bourbons,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be 
struck  in  light  sandy  soil  over  a  hotbed 
of  moderate  heat.  When  rooted  pot  and 
rerdace  them  in  the  frames  till  the  roots 
make  strong  growth,  afterwards  remov¬ 
ing  and  hardening  them  off. 

Roses  in  Pots. 

These  should  have  plenty  of  air  with¬ 
out  draught,  but  do  not  keep  them  too 
close  or  they  will  mildew.  Water  them 
regularly  -and  keep  them  steadily  grow- 
ing. 

Pests. 

Keep  the  aphis  brush  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  where  needed,  and  on  no  account  let 
the  pest  get  a  footing.  Mildew  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  scourge  to  manv  of  our  choicest 


growers.  That  does  not  apply,  however 
to  the  newer  self-coloured  varieties  an< 
fancies  which  may  be  and  are  grown  a 
border  flowers. 


Roses,  notably  to  such  as  Her  Majesty 
It  is  very  infectious,  so  that  when  yo 
remove  mildewed  leaves  burn  them  a 
once,  and  do  not  let  them  touch  an 
healthy  leaves.  Attack  the  least  sign  - 
mildew  as  soon  as  it  appears.  Sulphi 
is  probably  the  best  and  most  reliab 
remedy. 

Orange  fungus  or  red  rust  is  less  ii 
jurious  than  mildew,  but  it  is  more  difi 
cult  to  eradicate.  August  is  the  mont 
in  which  it  is  at  its  full  power. 

Roses  of  the  Victor  Verdier  class,  an 
the  dark  H.P.s,  are  peculiarly  liable  1 
this  terrible  scourge ;  so  are  Roses  c; 
the  Manetti  stocks,  but  Teas  are,  fore 
nately,  exempt.  The  only  remedies  ai 
gentle  rubbing  between  finger  and  thum 
covered  with  sulphur,  and  diligent  ho 
ing  and  watering,  especially  early  in  A> 
gust.  Cut  away  and  burn  the  infeett 
parts.  Unfortunately^  however,  the: 
methods  are  not  specific. 

Suckers  and  Side  Shoots. 

Those  on  the  stems  of  standards  shoui 
be  promptly  dealt  with  as  they  rapid 
rob  the  plant  of  much  strength.  Shoo 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  if  not  wantt 
to  cover  some  weak  part  of  the  plan 
should  be  cut  awayr  Ayrshires,  Bou 
saults,  Sempervirens  and  other  climbe 
frequently  send  out  shoots  of  great  lu 
uriance. 

Watering. 

When  watering  is  necessary  it  shou 
be  done  thoroughly,  but  not  at  very  fr 
quent  intervals,  the  plants  only  requirir 
moisture  when  thirsty ;  too  much  wat 
is  weakening  and  prevents  the  food 
the  plants  being  of  proper  strengt 
Liquid  manure,  if  given  at  -all,  shou 
be  very  weak.  If  the  ground  is  ke 
thoroughly  hoed,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
will  supply  a  mulch  of  fine  earth,  whi< 
helps  to  keep  the  roots  sufficiently  moist 
Syringing. 

A  gentle  and  abundant  spraying  eve 
evening  1  find  to  be  a  great  help  to  leave 
flowers  and  stems.  It  is  as  refreshing 
the  plants  as  washing  the  face  on  a  h 
day  js  to  us,  and  the  Roses  look  proper; 
grateful  for  having  the  day’s  dust  clean 
-away. 

A  stronger  jet  clears  away  many  kin 
of  pests,  notably  red  spider  and  cucki 
spit.  A  spray  once  a  week  of  one  quart 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  a  gallon 
water  I  find  keeps  the  bark  and  leav 
in  good  condition  and  enables  them 
resist  manyr  evil  influences.  I  am  to 
that  spraying  with  a  weak  solution  of  s? 
water  prevents  and  cures  rust,  but  n' 
having  tried  it  cannot  recommend  tb 
trentum"^. 
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The  saw  fly  has  a  very  great  affection 
for  the  soft  pith  of  Brier  stems,  which 
should  be  rubbed  over  with  grease  or 
wax,  where  it  is  cut  for  the  insertion  of 
the  buds,- or  the  enemy  will  effect  an  en¬ 
trance  and  do  great  damage. 

Hoeing. 

The  hoe  must  be  kept  vigorously  at 
work,  and  at  no  time  can  we  disregard  this 
rigid  and  all  important  law. 

The  Note-book. 

An  important  item  which  no  true  Ro- 
sarian  ought  to  neglect  is  the  note-book. 
Ever}’  day  go  over  your  Roses  and  enter 
in  your  note-book  the  characteristics  of 
each  kind.  Some  soils  affect  the  same 
plant  in  a  different  way  to  others.  Note 
the  colour  and  if  it  lasts.  Note  the  form. 
Is  it  durable  or  short-lived?  Observe 
which  Rose  is  best  in  the  bud,  or  semi- 
opened  or  fully  expanded.  Which  does 
best  in  strong  sunshine  or  in  shade,  in 
dry  weather  or  in  wet.  These,  and  a 
thousand  other  points,  are  not  only  most 
interesting,  but  most  important. 

Growers’  catalogues  and  books  are 
doubtless  written  in  all  good  faith,  but 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  overpraise 
and  to  withhold  mention  of  defects,  and 
besides  lack  of  space  prevents  much  being 
said.  Your  note-book  will  correct  all 
this,  and  probably  you  may  make  valu¬ 
able  discoveries  which  are  unknown  to 
others.  A  well-kept  note-book  is  invalu¬ 
able,  and  it  provides  a  healthy  exercise 
for  the  mind. 

Exhibiting. 

This  is  usually  avoided  by  the  amateur, 
hut  why  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover, 
for  often  the  amateur  can  equal  the  pro¬ 
fessional  grower.  Such  a  note-book  as 
I  recommend  would  be  a  great  help  to  the 
prospective  exhibitor.  He  who  loves  his 
Roses  will  study  them  and  thus  will  he 
learn  to  love  them  more  and  more. 
Somerset.  Baynton-Taylor. 

Hardy  Plants  which  will  Thrive 
in  the  Shade. 

Often  a  shady  corner  in  a  garden  looks 
bare  and  uncared  for :  but  there  is  no 
reason  who  it  should  be.,  for  there  are 
many  hardy  plants  that  do  well  in  such  a 
i  place.  There  is  scarcely  a  month  in  the 
year  when  there  may  not  be  some  flowers 
in  a  sunless  border.  We  will  begin  with 
the  first  flowers  of  the  year— Snowdrops 
and  Crocuses — those  welcome  little  har¬ 
bingers  of  spring  that  push  their  heads 
above  ground  in  January  and  continue 
into  March,  when  they  will  he  replaced  by 
Daffodils,  Primroses,  Violets,  and 
Anemones.  For  April  and  May  there  is  a 
long  list  of  flowers  whose  bright  hues 
will  make  a  dreary  sunless  place  gay. 
Polyanthus,  Hyacinths,  Solomon’s  Seal, 
forget-me-nots,  and  Honesty,  the -silvery 
:  pods  of  which  look  pretty  growing  in  the 
autumn.  For  the  summer  months  there 
are  Columbines,  Iris,  Sweet  Williams, 
Pinks,  Tiger  Lilies,  and  many  annuals 
which  will  continue  blooming  till  the  end 
of  September. 

The  number  of  autumn  flowering 
plants  suitable  for  shady  places  is  not 
large,  but  there  are  the  pretty  little 
,  Ccclamens,  europaeum  and  hederae- 
0  rum ,  Japanese  Anemones,  autumn 
|  Ciocus  ''colchicum),  last  and  latest  of  all, 
the  Christmas  Rose. 

Putney.  MISS  D.  SpaRKF.S, 
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Fig.  /. — To  obtain  good  cuttings  of  Lobelia, 
a  few  old  -plants  should  be  cut  down.  - 


The  Flower  Garden. 

After  a  fairly  long  spell  of .  hot,  dry 
weather,  a  most  refreshing  rain  has  fallen  ; 
it  has  been  general,  and  not  confined  to  cer¬ 
tain  localities.  The  soil  is  quite  warm,  and 
now  that  rain  has  come  plants  of~  all  kinds 
will  make  rapid  growth.  The  parched 
lawns  are  already  becoming  green  again. 
Flowering  plants,  growing  in  soil  of  me¬ 
dium  good  quality,  must  not  be  watered  with 
manure  water  now,  else  a  very  luxuriant 
growth  will  be  encouraged  at  the  expense 
of  blooms. 

Faded  leaves  and  flowers  must  be  gathered 
up,  as,  if  left  on  the  plants  or  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  they  will  give  to  the  flower  gar¬ 
den  a  very  untidy  appearance.  It  should  be 
one  of  the  first  duties  every  week  to  pick  up 
weeds,  faded  leaves  and  flowers. 

Rolling  Garden  Paths. 

In  dry  weather  the  best  made  gravel  paths 
become  loose  on  the  surface,  and  so  advan¬ 
tage  should  he  taken  of  rainy  weather  to  get 
them  well  rolled  ;  also  use  the  roller  on  the 
lawns.  Before  doing,  so,  however,  brush 
the  portion  near  the  paths  and  so  collect 
loose  gravel  stones  which  may^  have  been 
kicked  or  carried  there  by  the  boots. 


Fig.  2 — Rooted  Strawberry  layers  should 
now  be  P  ~R"~'  from  the.  -barent  plants. 


It  is  advisable  to  cut  down  a  few  odd 
plants  to  within  three  inches  of  their  base, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good 
batch  of  suitable  cuttings  in  due  course. 
Shoots  bearing  flowers  are  not  suitable  for 
cuttings,  and  the  recent  hot  weather  has  in¬ 
duced  free  blooming.  The  dotted  line  A 
shows  the  clump  as  it  would  appear  when 
cut  down,  and  the  young,  strong  shoot,  B, 
shows  a  suitable  cutting  as  a  result  of  the 
cutting  down  of  the  old  plant. 

Cuttings  of  Various  Kinds  of  Bedding 
Plants. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  the  stock 
of  cuttings  must  be  taken,  but  it  is  never 
wise  to  delay  all  work  connected  with  them 
until  the  last  moment.  Boxes,  pots,  crocks 
and  compost  should  be  prepared,  and  some 
of  this  work  may  be  commenced  this  week. 
If  you  prepare  in  good  time,  the  actual  work 
of  taking  and  inserting  the  cuttings  will 
press  more  lightly  upon  your  time. 

Herbaceous  Eordets, 

The  importance  and  beauty  of  such  bor¬ 
ders  in  our  gardens  becomes  more  apparent 
every  year,  and  everything  should  be  done 


Fig.  j. — Make  up  Mushroom  beds  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall. 


to  keep  them  in  perfect  order.  I  dare  say 
many  readers  of  “  GAY.”  have  noticed  that 
certain  plants,  and  clumps  of  plants,  grow 
firmly  and  upright  while  the  weather  is 
calm,  but  that  the  first  strong  wind,  or  gale, 
knocks  them  over.  We  may  expect  stronger 
winds  now,  so  that  it  will  be  advisable  to 
place  stakes  to  every  plant  that  requires  sup¬ 
port,  without  further  delay.  Hollyhocks 
and.Liliums  form  attractive  features  in  the 
borders,  therefore  do  not  lose  such  lovely 
specimens,  but  place  stakes  to  them  forth¬ 
with. 

Seedlings  of  Spring-flowering  Plants. 

A  favourable  change  in  the  weather  often 
means  that  attention  must  be  given  imme¬ 
diately  to  many  different  kinds  of  work. 
The  most  urgent  should  always  be  done  first. 
Wallflowers,  Pansies,  Polyanthuses,  Silenes, 
Sweet  Williams,  Myosotis,  and  similar 
kinds  of  seedlings  should  be  transplanted 
without  delay.  Give  the  young  plants  the 
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advantage  of  rainy  weather,  or  naturally 
moistened  ground  in  a  transplanted  state, 
rather  than  leave  them  too  long  in  the  seed 
beds  and  drills. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberry  Runners. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  young  plant  sufficiently 
rooted  in  a  pot  to  be  severed  from  the  parent 
plant.  The  runner  is  cut  off  as  shown  at  A. 
The  crown  of  the  young  plant  B  must  be 
carefully  preserved  whether  the  rooted 
layers  be  for  forcing  or  planting-out  pur¬ 
poses.  Directly  the  young  plants  are  taken 
from  the  old  ones,  place  them  in  a  partially 
shaded  position  for  a  few  days  and  syringe 
the  foliage  twice  daily  in  the  absence  of 
rain.  By  this  means  the  young  plants  will 
be  strengthened  and  should  be  forthwith 
brought  out  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun¬ 
shine. 

Gathering  Apples  and  Pears. 

Some  of  the  earliest  varieties  will  now 
be  approaching  ripeness,  and  must  be 
gathered  carefully.  Too  often  careless 
handling  is  responsible  for  the  fruits  not 
keeping  satisfactorily.  To  test  the  fruits 
raise  a  few  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  if 
they  then  part  freely  from  the  branch  they 
may  be  gathered.  Also,  if  the  seeds  be 
partly  browned,  the  fruit  is  fit  to  gather. 
As  gathered  place  them  in  shallow  baskets 
on  some  soft  material,  and  store  them  in  a 
cool,  but  well  ventilated  room. 

Vines  on  Walls. 

Prevent  overcrowding  of  wood  by  cutting 
out  sub-lateral  shoots,  and  expose  the 
bunches  to  the  sunshine.  All  main 
branches  should  be  made  secure  to  the  wires, 
or  the  walls,  as  the  case  may  be. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Mushroom  Beds. 

A  start  may  now  be  made  to  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  beds  in  the  open  air.  The  beds 
may  be  made  up  in  any  position  so  long  as 
it  is  not  one  beneath  trees.  The  north  side 
of  a  wall  or  fence  is  a  good  place  for  the 
bed.  The  latter  may  be  formed  against  a 
wall,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  or  ridge-shaped 
by  itself.  The  chief  points  to  observe  are, 
fresh,  well  sweetened  littery  manure,  and 
sweet  tree  leaves  if  procurable,  to  form  the 
bed  A,  maiden  loam  B,  nearly  2  in.  thick,  to 
form  the  covering  to  the  manure,  new  spawn 
inserted  two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
manure  D,  and  a  substantial  thatch  of 
straw  C.  The  spawn  should  be  inserted 
when  the  temperature  of  the  bed  is  about  80 
degs.  on  the  decline — not  when  it  is  rising. 

Onions. 

Where  Onions  are  being  grown  for  keep¬ 
ing  for  late  use,  the  bulbs  must  be 
thoroughly  ripened  ;  so  it  will  not  be  wise 
to  remove  them  from  the  bed  before  they  part 
readily  from  the  soil  ;  and  even  then  it  will 
be  necessary  to  thoroughly  dry  them  either 
in  the  open  air  or  in  a  shed,  before  you  store 
them. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Winter  Greens. 

Now  that  the  soil  is  well  moistened  to  a 
considerable  depth,  such  plants  as  those  of 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Self-Protecting 
Autumn  Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts,  which  are  making  steady  growth, 
some  diluted  liquid  manure  should  be  given 
freely.  These  plants  are  gross  feeders,  and 
where  the  soil  is  poor  the  manure  water  will 
prove  very  beneficial. 

Potatos. 

Lift  Kidney  varieties  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe  and  do  not  expose  the  tubers  to  rains. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

A  Hint  to  Beginners. 

The  real  enthusiast  and  flower-lover  com¬ 
mencing  gardening  in  a  humble  way  with 
hardy  plants  and  bulbs,  soon  realises  the 
necessity  of  a  frame  in  which  to  propagate 
his  favourite  plants,  or  grow  new  varieties 
from  seed.  Then  invariably,  at  a  later 
stage,  when  his  acquired  knowledge  teaches 
him  the  '  possibilities  of  floriculture,  he 
yearns  for  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  one  with  a 
little  heat  available,  in  which  he  can  winter 
his  more  tender  subjects,  or  grow  those  num¬ 
berless  and  beautiful  things,  which,  without 
such  accommodation,  are  utterly  impossible. 

If  contemplating  the  purchase  of  such  a 
structure,  August  is  the  best  month  in  which 
to  commence  operations,  for  many  things 
may  now  be  increased,  either  by  seeds,  cut¬ 
tings,  or  other  means,  which  will  prove  more 
difficult  later  on,  when  the  duller  days  and 
colder  nights  are  upon  us.  And,  moreover, 
he  will  get  a  good  start  and  some  little  ex¬ 
perience  before  it  becomes  necessary  to  com¬ 
mence  firing. 

Early  Schizanthus. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  early  supply  of  these 
striking  little  flowers,  a  batch  of  seed 
should  be  sown  now,  and  few  amateurs  will 
begrudge  the  trouble  who  have  seen  a  group 
of  them  in  bloom  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Be 
sure  to  purchase  a  good  strain  of  seed,  and 
having  well  crocked  the  pots  or  pans  in 
which  it  is  to  be  sown,  fill  them  nearly  to 
the  top  with  a  compost  consisting  of  finely- 
sifted  loam,  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand. 
Scatter  the  seed  thinly  and  cover  lightly 
with  soil  or  sand,  after  which  moisten 
thoroughly  with  a  finely-rosed  can,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  by  immersing  the  pan  up  to  its  rim 
in  another  vessel  containing  water,  till  well 
soaked  through.  Shade  will  be  necessary 
during  the  mid-day  hours,  and  a  piece  of 
whitened  glass  placed  over  the  pan  will 
prove  beneficial  in  preventing  evaporation. 
Prick  off  the  seedlings,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  drawing  up. 

Regal  Pelargoniums. 

These,  the  aristocrats  of  the  Geranium 
family,  now  finished  flowering,  should  be 
standing  outside  to  ripen  and  strengthen 
the  wood.  It  is  advisable  to  rest  the  pots 
upon  a  slate  or  layer  of  cinder  ash  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ingress  of  worms.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  symmetrical  shape  of  the  old 
plants,  they  should  be  pruned  back,  leaving, 
say,  two  or  three  eyes  on  each  shoot,  whilst 
any  overcrowding  ones  may  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved.  These  extremities  or  cuttings,  if  in¬ 
serted  singly  in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  will  readily 
strike,  and  by  another  year,  if  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to,  will  make  most  useful  and  satis¬ 
factory  plants. 

Double  Cinerarias. 

Double  Cinerarias,  or  any  single  ones  that 
it  is  desired  to  perpetuate,  will  (if  the  pots 
containing  them  have  been  well  moulded  up 
and  carefully  watered)  be  still  yielding  cut¬ 
tings,  many  of  them  already  rooted.  These 
latter  may  be  potted  off  singly  and  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  seedlings,  but  the  others 
should  be  struck  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Tiim  off  the  bottom-most  leaves  and  insert 
the  cuttings,  ten  or  twelve  together,  in  a 
large  pan  or  pot  containing  sandy  compost. 
Cover  with  a  bell-glass  which  should  fit  in¬ 
side  the  rim  and  be  pressed  down  into  the 
soil 

This  should  be  removed  occasionally  and 
wiped  dry,  and  when  watering  is  necessary 
it  may  be  done  over  the  glass,  running  down 
the  sides  and  so  saturating  the  soil  be¬ 
neath.  When  growth  commences  the  young 
plants  should  be  potted  singly  into  “sixties” 
and  grown  on  in  the  usual  manner. 


Greenhouse  Carnations. 

Malmaisons,  and  other  greenhouse  Carna¬ 
tions,  should  be  layered  without  further  de¬ 
lay,  and  there  is  no  better  place  for  them 
during  the  operation  and  the  period  of  root¬ 
ing  than  a  cold  frame.  The  pots  contain¬ 
ing  them  shduld  be  plunged  to  the  rims  in 
a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in 
equal  parts„  and  the  longest  shoots  having 
been  bent  over  and  cut  (the  method  is  too 
well  known-  to  need  description),  should  be 
pegged  down,  and  the  soil  well  firmed 
around  them.  Keep  fairly  close  for  about  a 
fortnight,  watering  lightly  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  and  shading  from  the  mid-day  sun, 
after  which  more  air  may  be  given.  The 
layers  should  be  sufficiently  rooted  in  about 
six  or  seven  weeks,  and  may  be  severed  from 
the  parent  plants  and  potted  up  singly, 
ready  for  removal  to  the  greenhouse  in  the 
autumn. 

Sun  for  Foliage  Plants. 

The  vast  number  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants  that  we  now  possess  play  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  decoration  of  both  green¬ 
house  and  conservatory,  and  amongst  the 
finest  of  them  all  are  undoubtedly  the  Cro¬ 
tons.  They  delight,  whilst  in  a  growing 
state,  in  a  moist,  warm,  and  somewhat 
shaded  situation,  whilst  their  chief  and  most 
beautiful  characteristic  is  the  superb  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves.  To  obtain  this  end  the 
plants  should  now  be  placed  near  the  glass, 
where  they  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  which  alone  will  bring  out  the 
rich  colours  to  perfection.  Syringe  them  oc¬ 
casionally  with  soft  soap  and  water  to  re 
move  all  dirt  or  dust,  and  should  mealy  bug 
or  scale  affect  the  plants  sponge  immediately 
with  a  solution  of  well-tried  insecticide. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cool-house  Orchids. 

Od-ontoglossum  cr.ispum  will  now  have 
passed  out  of*  flower,  and  as  the  new 
growths  make  their  appearance  every  en¬ 
couragement  must  be  -afforded  to  assist  their 
development.  Where  Odontoglossums  are 
grown  in  large  quantities  it  will  be  found 
that  some  of  the  plants  will  differ  very  con¬ 
siderably  in  respect  to  their  seasons  of 
growth.  Some  of  them  will  produce  their 
flowers  during  the  autumn  and  throughout 
the  winter  months,  while  the  larger  propor¬ 
tion  will  be  found  flowering  in  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  With  such  wide  diver¬ 
sions  as  these  to  contend  with  it  is  only  na¬ 
tural  that  the  plants  should  necessitate  treat¬ 
ment  accordingly.  So  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  I'.ach 
plant  should  be  treated  according  to. its  par¬ 
ticular  requirements.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  difficult  undertaking,  where  only  a  few 
plants  are  grown,  and  I  would  -advise  my 
readers  to  treat  -them  -according  to  their  re¬ 
quirements,  irrespective  of  the  season  of  the 
year. 

There  is  one  rule  I  think  which  may  be 
safely  laid  down,  and  that  is  in  respect  to 
attending  to  any  repotting  requirements. 
There  are  two  distinct  stages  at  which  Odon¬ 
toglossum  orispum  produces  new  roots.  In 
some  cases  the  roots  are  produced  from  the 
base  of  the  advancing  growth,  just  at  the 
period  when  the  pseudo-bulb  is  about  to  bo 
formed  or  is  forming  in  the  new  growth  ;  in 
other  cases  the  plants  do  not  commence  root 
action  until  the  pseudo-bulb  is  completed. 
In  the  first  case  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
following  the  general  rule  of  attending  to 
any  repotting  requirements  at  the  time  that 
new  roots  make  their  appearance,  and  this 
method  -may  be  safely  followed  here,  as  by 
the  time  the  pseudo-bulb  has  reached  ma¬ 
turity  the  roots  will  have  become  established 
in  the  new  compost  and  the  plants  thus  be 
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ixi  condition  to  produce  tiheir  flower  scapes, 
peases  where  the  plants  root  after  their 
g  wth  is  completed,  the  flower  scapes  will 
a  1  be  advancing  at  the  same  time,  but  1 
d  not  consider  it  then  practical  to  repot 
t)  plants  as  the  strain  of  flowering  alone 
i5i  sufficient  tax  on  their  strength.  Such 
p  ats,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  their 
p  ring  requirements  attended  to  as  soon  as 
tly  have  regained  their  normal  plump 
sle  after  flowering.  The  bulk  of  the  Odon- 
triossums  will  be  in  the  stage  of  growth 
w:n  new  roots  are  emitted  in  a  few  weeks’ 
tie,  when  I  hope  to  refer  to  them  again. 

0  :idiums. 

-here  are  numerous  species  of  Oncidiums 
w  ch  are  producing  their  roots  at  the  pre- 
s< t  season.  These  should  now  have  potting 
a-nded  to  without  delay.  The  larger 
e  wing  kinds  of  the  O.  macranthum  sec- 
t:  1,  that  have  recently  passed  out  of  flower, 

■w  1  now  have  their  new  roots  advancing 
f  m  the  base  of  the  new  growth.  Other 
k  ds,  that  have  recently  passed  out  of 
fUer,  that  have  their  roots  in  an  active 
s  ;e,  should  also  be  examined  for  repotting 
r  uirements.  Repotting  should  not  be  done 
f  the  jftke  of  potting.  Only  in  cases 
v«  >re  the  plants  have  outgrown  their  potting  . 
s  ce,  or  where  the  compost  is  in  an  ad- 
v  .ced  state  of  decay,  should  the  plants  be 
Cturbed.  For  the  strong  growing  kinds, 
v  1  drained  pots  are  the  most  suitable,  but 
p  is  may  be  used  for  the  dwarfer  kinds. 

1 3  compost  we  find  suitable  consists  of 
e  lal  portions  of  fibrous  peat,  broken  leaves 
a  1  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  with  sufficient 
sld  added  to  render  the  compost  porous. 
r  is  is  pressed  moderately  firm  about  the 
1  ts  and  the  surface  covered  with  a  layer 
<  chopped  sphagnum.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

lw.S.  Outing. 

I'he  annual  outing  of  the  National. 
1  rysanthemum  Society  this  year  took 
]  ice  on  July  27th,  when  a  visit  was  paid 
■  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore.  Other 
:  ttures  of  the  outing  included  a  trip  by 

am  launch  up  the  river.  The  Secretary 
:  Mr.  Richard  A.  Witty,  St.  James’ 

11a,  Swain’s  Lane,  Highgate,  London, 


1  erries. 

Cherries  deserve  special  notice  because 
:  is  still  asserted  in  school  books  that 
■y  were  introduced  to  this  country  b} 
“fruiterer”  or  greengrocer  of  Henrj 
II.,  says  a  writer  in  the  “Cornhi11 
igazine  ” ;  also  that  they  were  not 
■  nmon  for  a  hundred  years  after  thal 
re.  It  is  a  surprising  error.  Mr. 
lomas  Wright  found  the  name  in  ever) 
<;e  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabularies 
ich  he  edited.  So  common  were  they 
d  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the  time  foi 
thering  them  became  a  recognised  fes 
al-=“  Cherry  fair”  or  “feast.”  Anc 
s  grew  into  a  proverbial  expression  oi 
:  eting  joys.  Gower  says  the  Friar; 
ight  that  “life  is  but  a  cherye- 
I  ''re,”  and  Hope  “endureth  but 

throwe,  right  as  it  were  a  cherye 
te.”  There  is  more  than  one 

cord  of  the  purchase  of  trees  for  the 
ngs  garden  at  Westminster,  centuries 
fore  Henry  VIII.  was  born.  But  Plim 
ntradicted  the  fable,  as  if  in  prophetic 
s>od.  After  telling  that  Lucullus  firs' 
1  ought  Cherries  to  Rome  (from  Pontus 
080  A.U.C.),  he  adds  that  in  the  course 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  they  have 
read  widely,  “  even  passing  over  sea  tc 
it  aim” 


Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden ,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3061.  Stopping  Lobelias  and  Begonias. 

Could  you,  through  The  Gardening 
World,  tell  me  when  Lobelia  tenuior  would 
flower?  They  were  stopped  on  July  4th 
and  are  about  eight  inches  high ;  also  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias,  and  tuberous-rooted  Be¬ 
gonias,  which  were  stopped  on  July  4th. 
They  are  all  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  (Novice, 
Ruabon,  N.  Wales.) 

The  Lobelias  should  come  into  bloom 
rather  in  advance  of  the  Begonias,  perhaps 
in  August.  The  Begonias  are  scarcely  likely 
to  come  into  full  bloom  before  September 
unless  we  get  a  good  deal  of  sunshine.  It 
is  not  the  usual  plan  to  stop  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  as  the  shoots  they  produce  are 
smaller  as  well  as  the  flowers.  When  you 
require  to  have  them  in  bloom  late,  a  better 
plan  is  to  delay  starting  them  in  spring  and 
then  allow  them  to  come  along  slowly, 
merely  removing  the  flower  buds  till  within 
six  weeks  of  the  show.  This  will  encourage 
a  strong  growth,  and  after  they  have  been 
growing  some  time  in  their  flowering  pots 
you  could  feed  them  with  weak  liquid 
manure.  The  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  really 
bloom  all  the  season  and  usually  make 
bushy  plants,  so  that  we  should  prefer  start¬ 
ing  them  rather  late  for  late  show’s  and 
merely  removing  the  flowers  to  get  good 
growth_into  them.  The  greenhouse  should  be 
kept  well  ventilated  to  induce  a  sturdy  short- 
iointed  growth.  If  the  sun  happens  to  be 
very  bright,  you  can  shade  them  with  some 
thin  material  such  as  tiffany  on  the  outside 
of  the  glass  roof.  This  will  enable  the  fo¬ 
liage  to  assume  a  fine  green  colour  and  the 
flowers  will  last  longer  when  they  do  come. 
The  Lobelias  should  not  be  shaded,  but  kept 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible  in  a  sunny 
position. 

3062.  Growing  Cacti. 

I  have  just  started  growing  Cacti  plants 
and  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could 
give  me  any  information  as  to  the  best  kinds 
of  plants  to  get  and  how  to  water  and  pot 
them.  Would  they  grow  all  right  in  a 
greenhouse  which  faces  north  and  which  gets 
the  sun  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  ?  AJso  give  me  the  names  of  any 
books  on  growing  Cacti,  the  price  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  (E.  F.  Blaze,  Lines.) 

You  will  have  to  be  guided  largely  by 
the  species  of  'Cacti  which  you  find  in  nur¬ 
series  or  mentioned  in  their  catalogues.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  you  may  be  able  to 


drop  across  a  good  many  of  them.  The  best 
plan  is  to  begin  with  a  few  until  you  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  We  do  not  like  the 
north  aspect  for  your  greenhouse  as  Cacti 
are  natives  of  warm  countries,  w'here  they 
get  plenty  of  sun.  They  can  be  grown,  how¬ 
ever,  if  you  keep  frost  out,  although  we 
cannot  guarantee  that  the}7  will  flower  very 
freely.  Some  of  the  kinds  which  are  not¬ 
able  for  their  flowers  can  be  stood  in  a 
sunny  sheltered  position  out  of  doors  during 
the  summer  months,  and  this  will  ripen  the 
wood  and  prepare  them  for  flowering.  Some 
of  the  kinds  you  may  get  are  Mamillaria 
Deserti,  M.  elongata,  M.  casiacantha,  M. 
missouriensis,  etc  Several  of  the  species  of 
Cereus  would  succeed  in  such  a  house  in¬ 
cluding  C.  flagelliformis,  C.  peruvianus  and 
C.  p.  monstrosus.  There  are  many  fine  forms 
of  Phyllocactus  which  have  been  raised  in 
gardens  and  you  should  consult  catalogues 
for  the  names  end  descriptions.  You  should 
be  able  to  grow  Epiphyllum  and  any  of 
its  varieties  which  you  can  procure.  Some 
of  the  species  of  Opuntia  grow  in  a  low 
temperature,,  including  O.  vulgaris  and  O. 
mesacantha,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  O.  rafinesquiana.  The  above  are  only  a 
few  of  the  possible  ones  which  you  may 
grow,  and  if  interested  in  other  fleshy-leaved 
plants,  you  could  get  some  of  the  Echeverias, 
Mesembryanthemums  and  Canary  Island 
Houseleeks  (Sempervivum).  All  of  these 
will  take  a  fair  amount  of  water  when  mak¬ 
ing  their  growth  during  the  summer  time, 
but  in  the  winter  time  they  may  not  require 
any  water  for  weeks  or  even  months  in  your 
cold  north  aspect  greenhouse.  In  a  general 
way,  the  compost  for  them  may  consist  of  a 
little  loam,  then  a  good  part  of  sand,  a 
good  sprinkling  of  finely-broken  soft  red 
bricks  and  a  little  leaf  mould.  The  book 
we  mention  below  will  give  details  for  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  A  good  book  on  the  subject  is 
“  Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs,”  by  W.  Wat¬ 
son,  and  published  by  Mr.  L.  Upcott  Gill, 
Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  London, 
price  5s.  4d.  post  free. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

3063.  Castor  Oil  Plants  Losing-  Leaves. 

Can  you  tell  what  the  reason  is  that  the 
lower  leaves  of  my  Castor  Oil  plants  turn 
yellow  and  die,  leaving  only  a  tuft  at  the 
top?  I  have  them  in  a  window  facing  east. 
I  would  like  them  to  flower  as  I  am  told 
they  tear  white  flowers.  (A.  C.  R.,  Surrev.) 
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In  all  probability  your  plants  are  not 
really  Castor  Oil  plants,  seeing  that  you 
say  they  have  white  flowers.  The  correct 
name  is  Fatsia  japonica.  The  old  leaves  of 
this  plant  must  fall  after  a  time  as  it  is 
their  habit  to  bear  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the 
top  of  each  stem  and  branch.  They  will, 
however,  lose  their  leaves  earlier  than  they 
should  if  the'y  get  bad  treatment,  such  as 
too  little  or  too  much  watering,  and  if  they 
are  kept  in  too  small  pots.  They  should 
take  a  good  deal  of  water,  but  the  usual  fault 
is  that  they  are  neglected  for  a  time  and 
allowed  to  get  dry.  The  leathery  leaves  do 
not  show  that  they  are  in  distress  for  some 
time,  but  when  they  do  show  distress  in  this 
way  they  do  not  rapidly  recover  like  a  soft- 
leaved  plant.  They  should  be  examined 
every  day  to  see  if  the  soil  is  getting  dry 
and  the  pot  should  be  filled  to  the  top  with 
water.  We  are  doubtful  whether  you  will 
manage  to  flower  them  in  a  window  ;  in  that 
case  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  them  out  in  a 
sunny  position  in  the  garden  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  it  will  make  strong 
growth  during  the  summer.  Under  these 
conditions  it  flowers  much  sooner  than  when 
grown  in  pots  in  a  window.  You  can  lift 
them  towards  the  end  of  September  and  put 
them  into  pots  of  suitable  size- or  you  can 
leave  them  out  of  doors  all  the  winter  if 
the  situation  is  sheltered,  as  they  are  hardy 
in  your  district. 

3064.  Aralia  Loaves  Turning  Yellow. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  cause  of  the 
leaves  of  Aralias  turning  yellow?  Is  there 
any  cure,  or,  at  least,  any  prevention?  (S. 
P.,  Kingstown,  Ireland.) 

We  presume  your  plants  are  iFatsia  ja¬ 
ponica,  often  named  Aralia  Sieboldii  in  gar¬ 
dens.  We  suspect  you  have  them  in  too 
small  pots,  or  that  you  do  not  look  closely 
after  them  in  the  matter  of  watering.  Read 
the  answer  to  the  previous  question,  where 
you  will  get  fuller  details,  as  the  plants  are 
the  same  in  both  cases 

3065.  Repotting  a  Cactus  Plant. 

I  lave  a  large  Cactus  plant  that  seems  to 
have  got  too  large  for  the  Dot.  When  is  the 
best  time  to  repot  it  ?  What  kind  of  soil 
must  you  use  and  how  big  a  shift  mu  I 
give  it  ?  The  leaves  are  about  sixteen  inches 
long.  (BcC.  Roberts,  Berks.) 

The  best  time  to  repot  your  plant  would 
have  been  in  April  when  it  was  just  com¬ 
mencing  to  grow.  It  would  then  have  been 
more  firmly  established  in  the  fresh  soil  be¬ 
fore  winter.  You  can  still  do  it,  however, 
but  do  not  give  too  large  a  shift.  Shake 
away  a  good  deal  of  the  old  soil,  especially 
that  which  has  no  roots  in  it.  If  the  roots 
are  .  few  you  can  indeed  put  it  back  in  the 
same  pot  after  washing  it  out  with  a  brush 
and  alloying  it  to  get  dry  before  you  put 
soil  in  it.  Use  plenty  of  drainage,  consist¬ 
ing  of  crocks  or  broken  pots.  Use  a  com 
post  consisting  of  one  part  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  one  half-part  each  of  peat  and  leaf 
mould  with  one  quarter-part,  of  sand.  It 
would  also  help  the  drainage  and  make  the 
soil  porous  if  you  get  a  piece  of  soft  red 
brick  and  break  it  into  small  pieces,  the 
larger  of  which  may  be  about  the  size  of  a 
marble ;  pot  rather  firmly  and  water  down 
soil  immediately  to  settle  it  with  a  rosed 
watering  pot  and  do  not  give  any  more  water 
till  the  soil  is  really  getting  dry. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3065.  Shrubs  and  Perennials. 

I  enclose  a  plan  of  a  small  front  garden 
So  by  25  feet,  which  faces  north,  the  house 
being  on  the  south  side.  The  mould  is 
fairly  good,  but  clayey.  The  land  has  only 
been  used  for  grazing  purposes  till  now.  T 
should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would 
say  what  you  consider  to  be  the  most  suit¬ 
able  flowering  and  quick-growing  shrubs  to 


choose  for  such  an  aspect.  Also  name  the 
perennials  likely  to  do  best  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  I  should  also  like  to  know  whether 
Honeysuckles  or  Clematis  would  be  better  to 
grow  up  the  north-east  corner,  over  the  porch 
or  on  to  the  tiles  of  the  roof.  The  house  is  a 
low  one,  so  that  there  will  be  a  fair  amount 
of  sunshine  on  the  bed  to  the  north.  Are 
Rhododendrons  likely  to  do  well  in  the  bed 
marked,  or  would  you  recommend  any  other 
flowering  shrubs  in  preference?  (Vaga, 
Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex.) 

Your  garden  being  a  new  one,  you  should 
trench  the  borders  for  shrubs  and  perennials 
before  planting  anything  in  them.  If  heavy, 
it  would  improve  the  soil  greatly  to  use  a 
good  quantity  of  leaf  mould  or  stable  manure 
when  trenching.  The  trenching  will  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  even  if  you  do  not  add  anything 
to  the  soil.  Deciduous  shrubs  that  would 
grow  with  you  are  Daphne  Mezereum,  Cy- 
tisus  scoparius  andreanus,  C.  albus  (white 
Portugal  Broom),  Prunus  Pissardi  (Purple¬ 
leaved  Plum),  Colutea  arborescens,  Phila- 
delphus  Lemoinei,  P.  coronarius,  Lilac  Marie 
Le  Graye,,  Lilac  La  Tour  D’Auvergne, 
Snowball  tree,  Weigela  rosea  Eva  Rathke, 
Spiraea  aiguta,  S.  Anthony  Waterer,  S. 
salicifolia,  S.  Douglasii,  Golden  Currant 
(Ribes  aureum)  and  flowering  Currant  (R. 
sanguineum).  The  perennials  that  would 
succeed  with  you  are  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  Do- 
ronicum  plantagineum,  Lupinus  polyphyllus, 
Troliius  europaeus,  T.  asiaticus,  Erigeron 
speciosus,  Galega  officinalis,  G.  6.  alba, 
Campanula  latifolia,  C.  persicifolia  Moer- 
heimii,,  C.p.  grandiflora  alba,  Aster  Amellus, 
A.  Novi-Belgii  Collerette  Blanche  (white), 
or  any  other  good  variety  of  Michaelmas 
Daisy  which  you  can  get,  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  King  Edward  VII.,  C.  uligino- 
sum,  Helia-nthus  multiflorus  plenus,  H.m. 
maximus,  H.  rigidus  Miss  Mellish,  Ane, 
mone  japonica  alba  and  Helenium  autum- 
nale  pumilum.  We  see, no  reason  why  Honey¬ 
suckle  or  Clematis  Jackmani  or  C.  Vitalba 
should  not  .succeed  for  covering  the  porch. 
A  large  hole  should  be  taken  out  and  some 
drainage  put  in  the  bottom,  while  the  soil 
should  be  mixed  with  some  manure.  This 
will  give  them  a  good  start.  We  do  not 
think  that  Rhododendrons  would  succeed  in 
that  bed  in  your  clayey  soil.  They  would 
grow  if  you  dug  out  the  natural  soil  and  at 
least  took  away  half  of  it  altogether  and 
made  up  the  rest  with  leaf  mould  and  peat. 
Retain  the  upper  half  of  soil,  which  is  no 
doubt  the  best,  and  mix  that  with  peat  and 
leaf  mould.  If  you  cannot  do  this  now,  the 
better  plan  would  be  to  wait  for  a  year  or 
two  until  you  can  accumulate  suitable 
material  to  put  in  the  bed.  In  the  meantime, 
if  you  trench  the  ground  and  use  plenty  of 
leaf  mould  in  it,  you  can  plant  Calceolarias, 
which  should  succeed  with  your  partly 
shaded  bed.  Some  of  the  same  sorts  of  peren¬ 
nials  above  mentioned  would  also  succeed, 
but  if  you  intend  planting  Rhododendrons 
the  better  plan  would  be  to  grow  Calceo¬ 
larias  rather  than  put  anything  permanent 
in  the  bed. 

3067.  Propagating  Double  Lychnis. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  best  method  of  propa¬ 
gating  the  double  white  Lychnis,  alba  plena 
and  L.  dioica  rubra  plena,  of  which  T  have 
two  fine  plants,  but  have  not  -yet  been  suc¬ 
cessful  with  cuttings?  They  do  not  produce 
seeds,  so  that  I  cannot  increase  them  this 
way.  Excuse  my  troubling  you.  (C.  Rob¬ 
son,  Yorks.) 

The  two  plants  you  mention  are  probably 
both  varieties  of  L.  alba ;  at  least  the  red 
one,  which  we  usually  see  belongs  to  the 
same  species  as  the  white  one.  Your  best 
plan  now  would  be  to  cut  down  the  flowering 
stem  to  encourage  growth  from  the  base,  and 
then  take  these  short  cuttings  with  a  heel  of 
the  fleshy  rootstock.  These  are  much  more 
likely  to  root  than  cuttings  of  the  stem.  If 


you  -fail  by  this  method,  you  can  lift  son 
of  the  thick  fleshy  roots  in  spring,  say,  abo’ 
April,  cut  -them  into  pieces  of  one  and  a  ha 
inches  in  length  and  dibble  them  into  a  p 
or  pan  of  very  sandy  soil,  and  put  them 
a  warm  house,  if  you  have  one.  As  soon  ; 
they  begin  to  sprout  you  should  put  the 
into  a  cooler  place.  A  cold  frame  woul 
answer  the  purpose,  as  you  can  give  plent 
of  ventilation  there.  Very  likely  when  yc 
dig  up  the  roots  in  spring,  you  will  find  bu< 
growing  upon  the  roots,  as  they  increase  b 
underground  suckers  in  that  way.  The 
could,  of  course,  be  put  rather  thickly  ini 
pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  fram 
where  they  will  come  along  slowly. 

3068.  Points  of  a  Sweet  Pea. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  give  n 
some  idea  of  the  points  to  be  looked  for  i 
Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition.  (H.  Staddo: 
Essex.) 

If  you  have  grown  the  Sweet  Peas  to  pe 
fection,  your  success  as  an  exhibitor  will  d 
pend  largely  upon  the  light  and  gracef 
way  you  arrange  them  in  vases  for  the  exb 
bi-tion  table.  They  should  not  be  tied 
dense  bunches  as  we  sometimes  see  ther 
Each  sp-ray  should  be  placed  sufficiently  f. 
apart  so  that  the  judges  can  see  every  flow- 
without  handling  them.  The  stem  should 
1-ong,  stout,  and  carry  three  to  four  flo-we 
close  together.  The  form  of  the  flower  ca 
ries  great  weight.  The  standard  should 
erect  or  not  much  hooded,  although  it  m; 
be  wavy.  It  should  not  lie  down  upon  t 
wings,  the  latter  should  lie  close  to  the  kec 
The  flowers  should  be  bright  in  colour,  eat 
variety  according  to  its  own  particular  hu 
They  should  also  be  free  from  such  blemish 
as  spotting  and  scorching  by  the  sun.  V 
shall  now  enumerate  the  principal  poin' 
The  form  and  texture  of  the  flower  a 
strong  points.  The  flowers  should  also 
perfectly  fresh,  not  faded,  and  to  ensure  tl 
cut  them  early  in  -the  morning  before  the  d, 
of  the  show,  so  that  they  may  reach  the 
development  in  water  in  a  room  or  shed,  n 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  colours  should 
bright  and  as  varied  as  possible — that  is,  y- 
should  select  as  many  varieties  as  you  c; 
with  quite  distinct  shades  of  colour.  S 
them  up  as  above  described  in  an.  attracti 
fashion.  Whether  you  are  allowed  to  u 
their  own  foliage,  grass,  or.  other  flor 
material,  consult  the  schedule  of  the  socit 
where  you  intend  showing. 

3069.  Layering  Carnations. 

I  want  to  increase  my  stock  of  Carnatic 
to  place  between  the  Roses,  and  should 
glad  to  know  the  proper  time  to  layer  the 
I  know  -this  last  information  has  been  pi 
fished  several  times  in  the  “  G.W.,”  but 
cannot  at  present  find  it.  (W.  R.  S.,  Esse: 

In  a  general  way,  -the  beginning  of  Augi. 
is  a  good  time  to  commence  layering  Cart 
tions,  although  tinder  certain  circumstanc- 
you  could  commence  in  the  third  week 
July.  The  layers  should  be  of  a  certain  ma 
rity,  not  too  soft  and  sappy.  Plants  that  f 
grown  in  pots  should  be  layered  earlier  Ih  1 
those  outside,  as  the  wood  ripens  up  soon-. 
You  can  therefore  commence  at  once,  bei ' 
careful  no-t  to  break  the  flower  stems  if  yc 
plants  are  still  in  bloom.  The  layers  shoul 
be  ready  for  planting  out  in  the  beginning  f 
October. 

307  0.  Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition. 

I  must  thank  you  for  your  advice.  Coil 
you  give  me  any  hints  on  showing  Swf 
Peas?  Our  show  is  about  the  middle  f 
August.  They  are  very  good  and  strm . 
Is  it  the  right  -thing  to  cut  them  about  th: 
days  before  the  show  and  bring  them  out  ■- 
water  ?  I  am  keeping  them  pretty  clear  t 
flowers  in  the  meantime,  which  I  think  5 
right.  I  suppose  you  would  recommel 
shading,  but  it  is  not  every  place  you  cp 
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ugust  I,  1908. 

»  hat  done.  Thanking  you  again  for  your 
i  advice.  (G.  S.,  Haddingtonshire.) 

«  the  answer  to  the  question  on  “  Points 
f.  Sweet  Pea  ”  for  various  details.  You 
1  keep  cutting  the  flowers  as  they  open  till 
it;  upon  the  time  of  the  show.  With  these 
cars  you  should  practice  setting  them  up 
,  iat  you  may  have  some  experience  in  set- 
1  them  out  loosely  and  gracefully.  The 
j  >es'  can  then  see  every  flower  without 
tiling  them.  To  cut  them  three  days  be- 
i  the  show  would  be  too  early. 

morning  ~  of  the  day  before  the 
tv  is  a  better  time.  Place  the  flowers 
t  once  in  water  where  the  sun  will 
i  shine  upon  them.  Only  those  that  are 
ly  to  be  in  their  freshest  condition  on  the 
;  of  the  show  should  be  selected.  It  is 
cssary  to  shade  some  varieties  of  Sweet 
1  s  in  order  to  get  them  a  good  colour. 

'  3  shading  should  consist  of  tiffany  or 
:  e  light  material  fixed  up  on  the  sunny 
;;  of*the  rows,  so  that  the  plants  will  still 
•  plenty  of  light,  though  not  direct  sun- 
!  le. 

T.  Asters  Dying. 

’ould  you  in  your  next  week’s  issue  of 
' :  Gardening  World  tell  me  what  is  the 
■  ter  with  the  enclosed  Aster  ?  I  sowed 
:e  in  the  greenhouse  the  last  week  in 
'-ch  and  some  in  a  cold  frame  in  April. 

compost  I  used  consisted  of  loam,  leaf 
ild  and  sand.  They  all  grew  up  well, 
ricked  them  off  in  boxes  and  hardened 
!  n  off.  I  got  ready  for  planting  them  out 
1  ;atches ;  some  went  off  in  the  boxes^,  and 
:  whole  lot  has  gone  off  like  the  one  en- 
ed.  I  have  taken  your  Gardening 
'  rld  for  nearly  three  years,  and  like  it 
/  much.  (G.  D.  P.,  Yorks.) 
he  damage  to  your  plants  occurs  just  at 
collar  of  the  seedlings  where  they  enter 
soil,  and  in  all  probability  this  took 
1  :e  while  the  plants  were  still  in  boxes  in 
I  cold  frame.  /The  damage  is  done  by  the 
:  aping  off  fungus  (Pythium  debaryanum). 
cold  frames  they  should  be  kept  rather 
on  the  surface,  and  when  transplanting 
n  the  seed  pans  into  boxes  they  should 
be  planted  too  deeply.  We-often  see  some 
he  lower  leaves  buried  in  the  soil.  These 
•?es  must  damp  off,  and  they  serve  to  keep 
moisture  about  the  collar  of  the  plant, 
that  encourages  the  growth  of  the-fun- 
Although  some  of  your  plants  have 
:d  till  now,  the  decay  has  been  gradually 
ng  on,  and  the  leaves  are  now  living  en- 
'  ly  upon  the  resources  of  the  stem  above 
wound.  Another  year  you  should  be  a 
le  more  careful  with  the  watering-pot,  as 
y  little  really  is  required  at  that  early 
son  of  the  year,  unless  the  sun  is  very 
verful. 

12.  Name  of  Plant  and  Treatment. 

'an  yotf'tell  me  the  name  of  the  enclosed 
nt,  and  whether  it  can  be  raised  from 
d,  or  how  it  may  be  propagated?  Will 
bloom  again  next  year  ?  It  is  sweetly 
nted,  and  I  should  like  to  get  a  good  stock 
it.  (F.  Norris,  Surrey.) 
he  plant  is  the  double  Dames  Violet 
esperis  matronalis  Acre  pleno).  They  must 
v  be  out  of  flower,  so  that  you  can  cut  the 
ver  stems  down.  It  will  then  shoot  out 
m  the  rootstock,  making  short  tufts  of 
ves.  Then,  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
iber,  you  can  take  off  these  crowns,  with  a 
all  portion  of  the  fleshy  rootstock.  Trim 
one  or  two  of  the  oldest  leaves  and  insert 
h  cutting  firmly  in  a  thumb-pot  of  light, 
idy  soil.  Stand  these  pots  in  a  cold  frame, 
ter  them  down  with  a  rosed  can,  and  keep 
frame  closed  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  ac¬ 
hing  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  After 
5  cuttings  have  callused  over,  the  foliage 
.  cease  to  flag,  and  you  could  then  give 
ittle  more  air.  During  tlm  course  of  the 
umn  these  will  make  nicely  rooted  little 
ihts,  and  keep  growing  while  the  weather 


is  open  during  winter.  These  pots  can  be 
plunged  in  ashes  during  winter,  and  they 
will  not  require  much,  it  any,  water.  If  you 
require  them  to  be  a  fair  size,  give  them  a 
shift  info  a  larger  pot  in  March  and  then 
stand  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  frame. 
Some  time  in  April  you  can  plant  them  out. 
They  should  flower  as  well  next  year  as  they 
did  this. 

ROSES. 

307  3.  Preparing  Soil  for  Roses. 

I  have  ordered  some  Roses  for  November, 
and  have  started  to  make  up  a  bed.  I  find 
the  soil  is  very  light  in  colour,  and  it  seems 
poor.  It  is  fairly  heavy  clay,  and  1  should 
be  glad  of  your  advice  on  the  question  of 
manure.  Shall  I  be  doing  right  if  I  dig  in 
horse  manure?  If  I  do,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
difficult  to  prevent  it  touching  the  roots  of 
the  Roses  when  I  plant  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  fork  in  guano 
in  the  early  spring?  (W.  R.  S.,  Essex.) 

Your  heavy  clay  soil  may  be  poor  in  plant 
food,  but  it  is  a  soil  that  can  rapidly  be 
greatly  improved  by  trenching  and  manur¬ 
ing.  A  soil  of  this  character  may  be  made 
good  for  Roses  with  much  less  trouble  than 
a  sandy  soil.  You  can  use  horse,  cow,  or 
pig  manure  to  work  in  with  the  soil  when 
trenching,  as  this  would  not  hurt  the  roots 
of  the  Roses.  When  you  dig  out  holes  for 
the  Roses  next  November,  and  come  across 
some  of  the  manure  while  doing  so,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  put  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
over  the  manure  and  place  the  roots  of  the 
Roses  on  that.  The  manure  should  not  be 
all  placed  in  one  layer,  but  in  two  or  three 
layers  through  the  soil,  so  as  to  induce  the 
roots  downwards  and  keep  the  soil  in  good 
heart  for  some  years.  In  like  manner,  when 
filling  in  the  soil  upon  the  roots,  be  careful 
to  put  soil  over  the  roots  first ;  the  manure, 
if  any  is  present,  can  then  be  distributed 
about  the  hole  while  filling  it  up.  As  a  rule, 
guano  or  other  nitrogenous  stimulants  of 
that  kind  are  unnecessary,  and  in  some  cases 
even  undesirable  in  spring,  as  the  roots  have 
not  by  that  time  taken  sufficient  hold  upon 
the  soil.  They  should  be  allowed  to  make  a 
fair  start  before  you  give  them  stimulants. 
Towards  the.  end  of  June  and  in  July,  you 
can  then  apply  guano  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
any  of  the  good  standard  manures  sold  by 
the  sundriesman.  Most  of  these  manures 
can  be  put  into  water  and  in  that  way  equally 
distributed  over  the  ground.  Others  may  be 
lightly  pointed  in  if  not  suitable  for  dis¬ 
solving  in  water. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3074.  Clipping  Veronicas  and  Coton- 
easters. 

I  am  quite  a  novice  at  gardening  and 
would  like  to  know  the  best  times  of  the  year 
at  which  to  clip  and  make  tidy  such  things 
as  Veronicas  and  Cotoneasters.  (S.  P., 

Kingstown,  Ireland.) 

When  Veronicas  have  finished  flowering 
is  the  best  time  to  cut  them  into  shape.  We 
do  not  use  the  word  pruning  nor  even  clip¬ 
ping  unless  you  really  wish  to  make  formal 
objects,  such  as  used  to  be  done  when  the 
people  everywhere  in  this  country  practised 
topiary  gardening.  We  presume  the  plants 
would  be  out  of  bloom  by  this  time,  and  that 
being  so,  if  you  wish  to  flower  them  again 
next  year,  you  should  get  your  knife  and 
trim  back  the  more  straggling  shoots  to  keep 
the  bushes  into  form.  These  Veronicas 
flower  upon  the  strong  terminal  shoots,  and 
if  closely  clipped  back  the}'  would  not  only 
be  formal  but  would  give  you  very  few 
flowers.  Cotoneasters  may  best  be  trimmed 
in  March,-  although  if  you  merely  wish  to 
keet)  them  within  dite  bounds  vou  could  cut 
back  fhe  straggling  shoots  with  your  knife. 
At  the  same  "time  you  may  remember  that 


you  will  be  cutting  away  flowering  wood 
which  will  bear  berries  in  the  autumn. 
Veronicas  should  not  be  clipped  unless  you 
actually  wish  to  get  them  into  certain 
shapes  of  birds  or  other  animals..  If  you 
merely  desire  to  keep  them  within  due 
bounds  you  can  give  both  Veronicas  and 
Cotoneasters  a  slight  trimming  with  the 
knife  now. 

3075.  ivy  Withering  at  the  Top. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  piece  of  Ivy,  and 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  assist  me 
as  to  the  cause  of  it  withering  up.  I  have 
four  plants,,  four  yards  apart,  covering  the 
front  of  the  house,  facing  south-west.  It 
looks  all  right  up  to  the  bedroom  windows 
and  between  them  and  the  roof  the  Ivy  is 
withering  in  patches  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  If  a  fungus  is  present,  could  you 
suggest  anything  to  prevent  it  spreading 
further?  The  plants  will  be  quite  fifty 
years  old.  Immediately  over  the  roots  we 
have  a  gravel  walk,  four  feet  wide,  under 
which  the  roots  can  pass  through  into  the 
lawn  and  flower  beds.  Please  reply  through 
the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World, 
which  has  assisted  me  for  a  number  of  years. 
(Ivy,  Yorks.) 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  specimen 
you  sent  us  and  find  neither  insects  or  fungi 
"to  account  for  the  withering.  The  fact  that 
the  plants  are  fifty  years  old,  and  that  a 
walk  is  laid  over  their  roots,  must  be  telling 
upon  soil  fertility.  The  heat  and  drought 
a  short  time  ago  must  have  told  upon  the 
Ivies  with  the  confined  condition  of  their 
roots.  Portions  of  the  shoot  were  dead,  so 
that  the  leaves  above  these,  having  nothing 
to  sustain  -them,  keep  gradually  dying.  We 
should  have  all  the  withered  portions  cut 
clean  away  and  burned  in  case  any  fungus 
might  be  present  there,  but  we  think  it 
hardly  likely.  The  plants  will  then  shoot 
up  again  next  spring  and  cover  the  spaces 
which  are  now  bare.  At  the  same  time,  you 
should  try  to  get  some  water  to  the  roots  if 
possible  by  making  some  holes  against  the 
wall  by  means  of  a  crowbar  or  something  of 
that  sort.  You  can  also  make  some  holes  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  walk  and  fill  these 
holes  at  intervals  for  a  fortnight  or  more. 
Some  manure  water  may  be  used  if  you  can 
get  it. 


FRUIT. 

%  **“■  " 

3076.  Victoria  Plum  Dropping  Fruits. 

One  of  my  Plum  trees  (Victoria)  bears  a 
very  heavy  crop,  and  some  of  the  branches 
have  to  be  supported.  A  good  many  of  the 
fruits  are  dropping.  Ought  they  to  be 
thinned,  or  if  I  use  liquid  manure  will  that 
prevent  them  from  dropping?  I  may  say  it 
is  the  first  year  it  has  borne  so  heavily,  al¬ 
though  planted  six  years  ago.  (Prunes, 
Lines.) 

The  thinning  of  the  fruits  now  may  assist 
the  trees  a  little,  although  it  could  scarcely 
have  much  effect  upon  the  size  of  the 
Plums.  If  you  had  done  it  in  June  the 
Plums  would  have  had  the  advantage. 
Some  of  the  fruits  will  naturally  keep  drop¬ 
ping  from  time  to  time,  and  these  may  be 
removed  if  you  think  it  worth  the  trouble. 
Look  over  the  trees  and  remove  small  fruits 
as  well  as  deformed  ones  and  those  showing 
injury  by  having  discoloured  patches  on 
them.  Liquid  manure  may  be  given  the 
trees,  and  these  will  help  to  make  the  fruit 
swell.  Spread  the  liquid  over  the  ground 
at  some  distance  from  the  tree. 

3077.  Renovating  Strawberry  Bed. 

I  had  a  splendid  crop  of  Strawberries  this 
year,  the  variety  being  Royal  Sovereign. 
This  is  the  second  year  of  them,  but  they  did 
not  bear  half  so  well  last  year.  Flow  many 
years  will  they  continue  to  give  a  crop,  and 
how  soon  must  I  make  a  fresh  bed?  Thank¬ 
ing  }'ou  in  advance.  (A.  J.  W.,  Dorset.) 
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The  number  of  years  that  a  plantation  of 
Strawberries  will  remain  remunerative  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  soil,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  upon  the  variety.  In  a  good,  holding 
soil,  the  Strawberries  will  remain  fruitful 
from  three  to  six  years.  It  would  be  as 
well,  however,  to  make  sure  of  having  a 
good  supply  next  year  by  making  a  fresh 
plantation  this  year,  even  if  it  is  only  half 
the  size  of  the  present  one.  Next  year  you 
can  plant  a  similar  area,  so  that  the  com¬ 
pleted  bed  would  equal  in  size  the  first  one. 
The  plants  would,  of  course,  also  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  then  when  the  first  bed  seems 
failing — and  this  may  happen  next  year — 
you  can  root  up  the  plants,  trench  the 
ground  and  use  it  for  other  crops  for  a  year 
or  two.  In  any  case,  we  think  it  well  not  to 
depend  on  a  plantation  of  Strawberries  for 
more  than  three  years.  After  you  have  made 
some  experiments  this  way,  <you  will  be  able 
to  determine  how  long  the  plantation  will 
last  in  your  particular  soil. 


VEGETABLES. 

3078.  Cabbages  and  Carrots. 

I  am  very  much  annoyed  about  a  large 
planting  of  Cabbages,  which  all  seem  to  be 
dying  one  after  the  other.  On  pulling  up 
one  the  other  day  I  found  the  neck  of  the 
same  full  of  small  white  maggots.  Can  you 
please  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  this,  and 
the  remedy?  (L  .M.  G.,  Birmingham.) 

Your  Cabbages  are  being  destroyed  by  the 
Cabbage-fly  (Anthomyia  Brassicae).  Various 
remedies  have  been  applied  for  this  trouble, 
such  as  making  a  saturated  solution  of  lime- 
water  and  thoroughly  watering  the  base  of 
the  plants  with  it.  Anothefl  remedy  is  to 
use  a  solution  of  soft  soajp  at  the  rate  of 
4  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  pour  this 
round  the  neck  of  the  plants.  You  might 
also  try  the  powerful  new  remedies  such  as 
Kilogrub  or  Alphol.  Whichever  of  these 
dressings  you  use  you  should  then  earth  up 
the  plants  all  over,  watering  them  in  dry 
weather,  as  some  of  them  will  root  into  the 
soil  and  thus  take  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 

3079.  Tomatos  Drooping. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  the  cause  of 
Tomato  plants  drooping,  and  apparently 
dying,  as  though  for  want  of  water.  I  en¬ 
close  samples  of  two  plants  on  which  I  no¬ 
tice  small  excrescences ;  they  are  also  brown 
on  the  inside  of  the  stems,  apparently  run¬ 
ning  the  length  of  them.  (Gurney,  Hants.) 

Your  Tomatos  are  evidently  affected  by  the 
sleeping  disease,  caused  by  the  fungus 
named  Fusarium  Lyoopersici.  The  plants 
that  are  dying  should  be  carefully  lifted  at 
once  and  burned,  roots  and  all.  The  fungus 
first  attacks  and  enters  by  the  roots  from  the 
soil.  You  should  then  spread  a  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  of  quicklime  on  the  soil  that  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  them  and  dig  it  well  in  to  destroy 
the  fungus  and  prevent  it  from  spreading  in 
the  house,  if  possible.  There  is  really  no 
cure  for  it  after  it  enters  the  plant.  The 
fruits  that  are  well  advanced  may  ripen  in 
fair  quantity.  Kilogrub  or  Alphol  dug  into 
the  soil  would  probably  answer  equally  well 
as  lime.  After  the  crop  has  been  gathered 
all  the  plants  should  be  carefully  dug  up 
and  burned,  then  take  out  the  soil  in  the 
border  and  remove  it  from  the  garden.  You 
should  then  give  the  border,  the  walls,  and 
the  glass  of  the  house  a  heavy  spraying  with 
a  solution  of  iron  sulphate  before  making 
up  the  border  for  Tomatos  again.  The 
brown  markings  on  the  stems  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  fungus,  but  the  excrescences 
were  quite  natural,  so  that  no  account  may 
be  taken  of  them. 

SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3080.  Sample  of  Soil. 

Seeing  that  I  am  a  regular  reader  of  The 


Gardening  World,  I  thought  I  would  take 
the  liberty  of  troubling  you  fox  once  with 
my  troubles.  I  am  sending  you  a  sample 
of  the  soil  of  my  garden  for  examination. 
The  roots  of  everything  I  grow  turn  red  like 
the  Celery  and  Carrots  I  have  enclosed. 
Everything  seems  stunted.  The  garden  is 
open  and  due  south.  It  is  the  second  year 
of  working  it.  It  has  had  no  manure  this 
year.  Hoping  you  will  be  able  to  give  me 
an  explanation  of  the  roots.  (Red  Roots, 
Lancs.) 

The  soil  you  sent  us  was  a  good  heavy 
loam,  there  being  a  good  deal  of  clay  in  it ; 
indeed  it  may  be  described  as  a  yellow  loam, 
with  a  good  percentage  of  sand  in  it.  The 
sample  had  mostly  crumbled  up  finely  be¬ 
fore  it  reached  us.  What  it  wants  is  fre¬ 
quent  trenching  and  plenty  of  horse  manure 
to  make  it  more  porous,  and  also  hold  the 
moisture  in  summer.  The  Celery  you  sent 
us  was  a  red  stem  variety,  with  nothing 
wrong  about  it.  The  roots  were  abundant 
but  very  short,  showing  that  the  ground 
was  hard  and  that  there  was  not ,  sufficient 
moisture  in  it  to  enable  them  to  penetrate  it. 
The  surface  soil  should  have  been  well 
stirred  during  the  recent  hot  weather  and 
heavily  watered  every  day  while  that  heat 
lasted.  If  that  had  been  the  case  the  plants 
would  now  grow  away  rapidly  as  the  soil 
is  now  quite  moist.  The  Carrots  were 
healthy  but  very  small.  Surely  you  must 
have  sown  them  very  late,  or  your  situation 
lies  very  high.  One  of  the  Carrots  was 
crooked,  showing  (that  the  soil  wants  plenty 
of  working  and  manuring ;  watering  in  dry 
weather  would  help  them  greatly  until  you 
get  your  ground  into  better  working  condi¬ 
tion.  We  should  have  no  fear  in  growing  a 
variety  of  subjects  in  it,  but  we  should 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  trenching, 
manuring  and  tilling  it  generally. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(iC.  B.,  Sussex).  The  blue  Campanula  is 
Campanula  persioifolia ;  the  white  one  Cam¬ 
panula  persicifolia  alba ;  the  brown  plant 
without  leaves  is  the  Broom-rape  (Orobanche 
minor),  a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  grass, 
clover,  etc. 

(G.  R.)  1,  Galega  officinalis;  2,  Helenium 
autumnale  pumilum ;  3,  Campanula  pyrami- 
dalis  alba;  4,  Verbascum  nigrum;  5,  Ve¬ 
ronica  Teucrium  latifolia  ;  5,  Lathyrus  lati- 
folius  albus  ;  6,  Geum  miniatum. 

(A.  M.  D.)  1,  Spiraea  discolor;  2,  Spiraea 
salicifolia ;  3,  Olearia  Haastii ;  4,  Kerria  ja- 
ponioa ;  5,  Veronica  Traversii. 

(W.  Read)  1,  Fatsia  japonica  (often  named 
Aralia  Sieboldii)  ;  2,  Begonia  weltoniensis  ; 

3,  Campanula  isophylla. 

(J.  S.  E.).  The  wild  Everlasting  Pea 
(Lathyrus  sylvestris). 

(D.  W.  D.)  1,  The  White  Lily  (Lilium 
candidum) ;  2,  Digitalis  ambigua ;  3,  Spiraea 
Ulmaria;  4,  Spiraea  Aruncus ;  5,  Lilium 
Martagon  album ;  6,  Thalictrum  angusti- 

folium ;  7,  Inula  glandulosa ;  8,  Lilium 

monadelphum  szovitzianum  ;  9,  Lilium  tenui- 
folium;  10,  Asphodeline  lutea ;  11,  Macro- 
tomia  echioides,  or  Prophet  Flower;  12, 
Tradesoantia  virginiana  alba. 

(G.  G.).  The  broad  leaf  is  Alisma  Plan- 
tago-aquatica ;  the  plant  with  three  leaflets 
is  the  Bog  Bean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata) ;  the 
yellow  flower  is  Hypericum  quadrangulum  ; 
the  spiny  plant  is  Ononis  spinosa.  (Many 
thanks  for .  your  mindfulness  and  informa¬ 
tion). 

(A.  M.),  1,  Galega  officinalis  alba;  2, 
Oenothera  speciosa  ;  3,  Potentilla  nepalensis  ; 

4,  Veronica  longifolia ;  5,  Mimulus  luteus ; 
6,  Erigeron  speciosus. 

(R.  P.  S.)  1,  Alyssum  argenteum  ;  2,  Cam¬ 
panula  latifolia  ;  3,  Lathyrus  latifolius  ;  4, 
Dianthus  deltci'Lus. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVE! 

Stewart  and  Co.,  6,  Melbourne  Plac 
Edinburgh. — Bulb  Catalogue. 

Barr  and  Sons,  ii,  12  and  13,  King  Stree 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Autumn  and  Wii 
ter-flowering  Bulbs  for  Early  Planting. 

F.  Herbert  Chapman,  F.R.H.S.,  Rye.- 
Rare  and  Choice  Daffodils  and  Narcissi. 

- f+4 - 

The  Brockley  and  District  Amatei 
Gardeners’  Association  is  the  name  of 
new  horticultural  society. 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 

This  society  will  hold  their  annual  she 
at  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens,  Bi 
mingham,  on  August  6th  and  7th.  ] 
addition  to  Carnations  and  Picotees,  sp 
cial  classes  are  provided  for  Sweet  Pea 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  ll 
hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr. 
Humphreys,  the  Botanical  Gardens,  B: 
mingham. 

The  Destruction  of  Rats. 

The  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  Su 
Committee  of  the  East  Suffolk  Coun 
Education  Committee  some  time  since  i 
structed  the  secretary  to  the  committ 
to  attend  an  experiment  for  the  desttu 
tion  of  rats  on  the  Gainsborough  Ro; 
Estate,  Ipswich,  by  the  use  of  Ratin.  T1 
secretary  has  reported  that  on  Janua 
22nd  Ratin  was  put  down  in  and  near 
number  of  rat  holes  and  runs.  At  the  ei 
of  a  week  there  were  still  some  rats  le; 
but  a  second  application  of  the  Ratin  r 
suited  in  their  total  destruction.  Rati 
he  wrote,  was  a  cultivation  of  bacteria  < 
Potato  produced  in  Copenhagen,  and  e 
ported  in  air-tight  tins.  For  use,  the  P. 
tato  culture  should  be.  mixed  with  la 
and  milk.  The  paste  resulting  from  t. 
mixture  must  be  wrapped  in  pieces 
paper  before  distribution.  In  the  fii 
application  on  the  Gainsborough  Esta 
a  quantity  of  Ratin  was  eaten  by  fowl 
which  had  not  subsequently  suffered  1 
any  way. 

August  Bank  Holiday. 

The  Great  Central  Railway  Compai 
have  issued  a  long  selection  of  excursio 
for  Bank  Holiday  makers  to  all  parts 
their  system,  full  particulars  of  which  w 
be  found  in  their  ABC  Excursion  Pr 
gramme,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtaint 
free  of  charge  at  Marylebone  Statio 
Town  Offices,  or  agencies,  or  by  post  fro 
the  Company’s  Publicity  Departmei 
216,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W.  The  faci. 
ties  offered  to  holiday-makers  are  mo 
comprehensive ;  over  400  towns,  seasa 
and  inland  health  resorts  in  the  Midland 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  the  North-Ea 
and  North-West  Coasts  and  Scotland  m; 
be  reached  by  this  line.  Special  trail 
will  leave  Marylebone  at  convenient  tint 
on  Friday,  Saturday/  Sunday  and  Mo 
dav,  July  31st,  August  1st,  2nd  and_3r 
Passengers  are  able  to  perform  their  jou 
ney  by  express  traijis  composed  of  con 
dor  stock,  and  a  buffet  car  is  attached  f 
the  provision  of  meals  at  a  most  reaso. 
able  tariff.  For  those  desirous  of  spen 
ing  a  pleasant  day  or  week-end  near 
home,  excursions  are  announced  to  mai 
of  the  picturesque  and  historical  spots 
Middlesex  and  Beechy  Bucks.  This  tra 
of  delightful  country,  with  its  quaint  of 
world  villages,  is  admirably  suited  h 
walking  and  cycling,  and  special  cnei 
fares  are  in  operation  for  both  the  p 
destrian  and  cyclist. 
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PpQ  c  Prested  Hall, 

OWool  I  t)ab  Kelvedon. 
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(Concluded). 


Amongst  bicolors  Beacon  is  still  rather 
a  striking  flower,  and  in  our  opinion  su¬ 
perior  to  Lady  Beaconsfield.  It  may  be 
described  as  cream  with  a  carmine  stan¬ 
dard,  and  comes  true  to  character. 
Blanche  Ferry  is  still  to  the  fore  as  a 
bicolor  descended  from  the  old  Painted 
Lady,  and  those  who  like  Sweet  Peas  as 
early  as  possible  could  depend  upon 
Blanche  Ferry,  Extra  Early,  as  it  is  now 
mostly  in  seed,  but  the  stems  are  very 
dwarf,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  early 
varieties. 

Amongst  striped  varieties  America  still 
holds  its  own,  unless  the  cultivator  desires 
a  wavy  form,  when  he  will  find  it  in  Para¬ 
dise  Red  Flake,  probably  the  same  as  we 
have  heard  called  Spencer  America.  Of 
a  lighter  shade  of  colour  is  Jessie  Cuth- 
bertson,  striped  with  rosy  red  on  a  cream 
ground.  The  old  Aurora  is  a  small  but 
pretty  flower  of  its  kind. 

The  varieties  of  some  orange  shade  are 
now  fairly  numerous,  but  unfortunately  a 
number  of  them  are  liable  to  burn  in  hot 
weather.  Those  who  cherish  these  orange 
shades  should  make  a  sowing  in  a  some¬ 
what  shady  situation,  where  the  direct 
sunshine  will  be  broken,  but  where  the 
plants  will  otherwise  be  well  exposed  to 
diffused  light.  Miss  Willmott  still  takes  a 
high  position  in  this  class,  and  is  less 
liable  to  burn  than  Henry  Eckford, 
though  there  are  several  shades  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two.  Last  year  Helen 
Lewis  took  a  very  high  position  at  the 
various  Sweet  Pea  shows,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  behaving  so  well  this  year. 
Some  stocks  of  seeds  come  true,  wThile 
others  are  sportive  or  not  quite  up  to  the 
mark  in  colour.  The  standard  should  be 
of  a  beautiful  rich  orange  hue.  Gorgeous 
might  now  well  be  dispensed  with,  seeing 
that  we  have  such  as  the  new  one  St. 
George,  which  was  in  excellent  form.  It 
is  practically  a  uniformly  scarlet-orange 


Saxifraga  Oppositifolia. 

1  This  section  of  Saxifraga  is  among  the 
first  to  flower,  and  is  distinct  in  habit  and 
colour.  Its  purple  rose  flowers  are  more 
than  welcome,  and  a  more  suitable  plant 
for  the  rockery  could  not  be  wished  for. 
About  every  two  or  three  years  it  will 
need  shifting,  as  nearly  all  this  section 
has  a  tendency  to  decay,  and  when  that 
begins  it  is  no  use’  top-dressing  with  the 
hopes  of  arresting  it,  but  directly  after 
flowering  any  clump  that  shows  symptoms 

J  of  decay  should  be  taken  up  and  pulled 
into  little  bits  and  replanted  in  a  com¬ 
post  of  loam,  road  sand  and  leaf  soil, 
"hen  it  will  take  hold  and  grow  as  vigor- 
ou.-ly  as  before.  In  autumn  great  benefit 


and  told  well  by  comparison  with  Evelyn 
Byatt.  The  latter  seems  less  vigorous, 
although  the  flowers  are  bright,  't  he  be¬ 
haviour  of  St.  George  last  year  and  this 
augurs  well  for  the  success  of  this 
variety. 

Proceeding  from  light  to  darker  colours 
we  come  to  such  grand  varieties  as  Queen 
Alexandra,  Scarlet  Gem,  and  Miss  E.  F. 
Drayson,  a  recent  variety  with  large 
flowers  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour.  A  lighter 
scarlet  is  Chrissie  Unwin,  but  the  shade 
of  colour  is  almost  uniform  throughout. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  only  bears  two 
flowers  on  a  stem.  King  Edward  VII.,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  darker  and  classed 
amongst  the  crimson  varieties.  It  is  still 
a  grand  variety  and  well  grown. 

Lord  Nelson,  otherwise  known  as  Bril¬ 
liant  Blue,  is  several  shades  brighter  or 
darker  than  Navy  Blue,  and  is  certainly 
an  improvement  upon  that.  In  the  way  of 
blues,  however,  we  like  the  lighter 
colours  better,  such  as,  Countess  Cado- 
gan,  while  the  marbled  blue  of  Helen 
Pierce  is  still  unique  of  its  kind  and 
should  find  its  way  into  every  collection. 
Lady  Grizel  Hamilton  is  still  a  good 
lavender,  and  Miss  Philbrick  a  pleasing 
light  blue,  although  the  flowers  are  not  so 
large  as  many  of  the  more  modern  varie¬ 
ties  in  other  colours. 

On  another  occasion  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  of  the  large  trial  of 
culinary  Peas  being  conducted  here. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view,  no  doubt 
this  kind  of  Pea  is  the  more  important, 
though,  at  present,  the  Sweet  Peas  are 
sufficient  to  rivet  the  attention  of  those 
who  specialise  in  that  class  of  flower. 
After  iuncheon  the  party  were  driven  to 
Prested  Hall,  where  Mr.  Sherwood  de¬ 
sired  to  have  his  party  photographed  as  a 
memento  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Sweet  Pea  Society 
originated  on  the  farm  of  Prested  Hall. 


will  be  derived  from  a  top  dressing.  I 
append  the  varieties  of  this  plant  that 
are  in  common  use:  Opp. major,  rosy 
pink.  Onp.  pallada,  light  pink,  and  Opp. 
alba,  white. 

H.  Stevens. 

Woodbridge. 


Two  Beautiful  Varieties  of  Phila- 
delphus. 

Allow  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Gardening  World  to  two 
unique  and  beautiful  varieties  of  the  well- 
known  Mock  Orange,  which  have  recently 
been  sent  out  by  Vilmorine,  Andrieux 
and  Co. ,  Paris. 

P.  boquet  blance  answers  well  to  its 


name;  it  is  a  double  variety,  bearing 
large  bouquets  of  pure  white,  sweetly 
scented  flowers,  which  spring  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  common  Mock 
orange.  P.  purpureo  maculatus  is  quite 
unique.  It  is  a  single  variety,  with  white 
flowers,  shading  into  rosy  purple  at  the 
base  of  the  petals.  The  flowers  are 
saucer-like  in  form,  having  prominent 
bright  yellow  anthers,  and  possessing  a 
most  pleasing  and  unique  odour.  The 
branches  are  arching  in  form,  and  are 
clothed  with  small  obvate  leaves. 

C.  C. 


Melissa  officinalis  variegata. 

Those  who  require  a  cheap  and  easily 
grown  plant  should  give  the  variegated 
Balm  a  trial.  It  is  as  fragrant  as  the 
common  one,  and  makes  a  very  effective 
edging  to  a  border  of  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  or  Dahlias,  if  the  plants 
to  be  used  are  raised  from  cuttings  inserted 
in  a  cold  frame  in  the  autumn.  By  this 
means  we  get  a  dwarf  edging  at  the  start, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
height  of  15  or  18  inches,  and  then  kept 
pinched.  Being  well  furnished  with 
white  and  green  foliage  right  down  to 
the  ground,  there  is  not  the  same  abrupt 
appearance  as  when  ordinary  edgings  are 
used. 

H.  Arnold. 

Stirling. 


Treatment  of  a  Rose. 

A  friend  of  mine  bought  a  plant  of 
■Duchess  of  Portland  when  it  was  first 
produced,  and  potted  it  and  placed  it  in 
his  cold  greenhouse.  For  three  years  he 
had  nothing  but  blind  shoots,  then  gave 
it  to  me  in  disgust,  to  try  my  luck  with 
it.  It  was  the  month  of  July  when  I  took 
it  home,  replaced  the  top  soil  with  some 
that  was  fresh  and  stood  the  pot  on 
cinders  in  the  garden.  I  had  noticed  a 
dormant  bud  near  the  base,  so  pruned  all 
the  shoots  hard  back,  and  syringed  it  fre¬ 
quently  to  make  it  break  into  fresh  wood. 
In  a  week  or  so  I  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
the  bud  break  away,  and  gradually  it 
grew  to  a  good  shoot.  In  the  autumn  I 
took  it  into  my  cold  greenhouse,  pruned 
it,  and  the  following  May  had  a  magni¬ 
ficent  bloom. 

B.  B. 

Wimbledon. 


Two  Splendid  Forget-me-nots. 

The  Forget-me-not  has  many  admirers, 
and  the  common  kinds  are  probably 
known  to  most  people.  But  there  are  two 
varieties  to  whose  merits  I  particularly 
wish  to  call  attention,  namely,  Alpestris 
Star  of  Love  and  Alpestris  rupicola,  the 
true  Forget-me-not.  Both  of  these  are 
truly  beautiful  when  nicely  managed,  are 
regular  in  height,  and  very  free  flowering. 
The  foliaee  of  the  former  is  fresh  green, 
and  the  latter  more  of  a  greyish  tint". 

Rupicola  only  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  3  to  4  inches,  and  so  makes  a 
charming  subject  for  the  rockery.  Seed 
should  l_e  sown  now  in  finely  prepared 
beds,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  it  will  be  best  to  have  them  trans¬ 
planted  where  cold  frame  protection  from 
excessive  damp  can  be  afforded  during 
the  winter  months.  This  will  prevent 
disappointment  in  early  spring. 

C.  T. 

Highg..te. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ?s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 
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Garden  Tools. 


BY  AN  EXPERT. 


Early  Glass-houses. 

Glass-houses  and  the  creation  of  arti¬ 
ficial  climate  and  protection  from  the 
weather  are  so  generally  employed  that 
we  forget  at  times  that  years  ago  there 
were  no  such  things  in  this  country.  The 
stiff  and  formal  old  English  gardens,  with 
cut  Box  and  Yew  trees,  are  sometimes  re¬ 
vived  at  the  present  day.  There  open-air 
plants  and  flowers  of  old-fashioned  kinds 
flourish.  They  remind  us  of  the  days 
when  horticultural  buildings  were  un¬ 
known.  It  is  said  that  the  invention  of 
glass-houses  was  first  brought  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  in  the  gardens  of  Hei¬ 
delberg  in  1619.  They  were  common 
among  Italians  even  earlier,  but  they  had 
no  artificial  heat.  It  was  not  until  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century  that  heated 
glass-houses  were  known  in  this  country. 
One  notable  example  was  in  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Garden  at  Chelsea,  where  there 
was  a  greenhouse  heated  by  embers  placed 
in  a  hole  in  the  floor.  What  a  contrast 
Ts  this  little  glass-house  compared  with 
the  great  greenhouses  in  the  Royal  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens  at  Kew  at  the  present  time ! 
But  it  is  about  glass-houses  as  at  present 
available  to  the  middle  classes  that  we 
have  to  deal  in  a  paper  treating  on  the 
possibilities  of  gardening  by  those  not 
blessed  with  the  wealth  of  the  millionaire 
or  the  merchant  prince. 


Glass-houses  of  Moderate  Cost. 


Fortunately  they  are  inexpensive  now, 
and  man1'  well-known  horticultural 
builders  supply  glass-houses  in  which 
rare  plants  may  be  successfully  culti¬ 
vated.  They  also  prepare  designs  and 
construct  inexpensive  span-roofed  build¬ 
ings  round  which  hot-water  pipes  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  providing  at  a  minimum  expense 
and  labour  a  uniform  temperature  all  the 
year  round,  so  that  exotic  plants  need  not 
be  solely  the  possession  of  the  wealthy. 
Cottage  gardening,  too,  has  been  fostered 
and  encouraged  of  late  years,  and  the 
makers  of  small  conservatories  have  pro¬ 
vided  inexpensive  fitments  which  can  be 
bought  all  complete  ready  for  erection, 
so  that  the  most  inexperienced  carpenter 
or  amateur  mechanic  can  re-erect,  glaze, 
and  fit  them  up  without  any  difficulty. 
Even  the  internal  fittings  of  greenhouses 
are  simplified,  and  no  costly  fittings  need 
be  purchased,  for  independent  stands 
made  to  suit  any  length  of  house  are 
procurable.  Thus  those  who  manufac¬ 
ture  these  goods  in  large  quantities  by 
the  aid  of  machinery  are  able  to  supply 
the  middle  class  householder  and  the 
owner  of  a  small  suburban  villa  with  just 
the  building  needed  to  make  a  garden 
rich  in  flowers  all  the  year  round.  They 
have  potting  houses  and  hand  frames  too, 
in  which  choice  bedding-out  plants  may 
be  prepared  for  transplanting  as  the  sea¬ 
sons  come  and  go. 

Most  Interesting  Work. 

There  is  much  interest  attached  to 
greenhouse  work.  Plants,  too,  may  be 
cultivated  there  with  but  little  expense. 
The  tools  required  are  but  few,  although 
some,  like  watering  apparatus,  thermo¬ 
meters,  and  other  sundries,  now  being 
catered  for  so  cheaply  by  horticultural 
suppliers,  are  essential.  The  catalogues 
offered  free  to  enquirers  are  useful,  and 
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help  the  amateur  to  select  the  best  value 
for  his  money,  helping  him  to  buy  first 
hand  the  tools  and  accessories  which  will 
enable  him  to  pursue  his  hobby  economi¬ 
cally  and  with  comfort. 


- - 

STAKING  GERANIUMS 

AND  CARNATIONS. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir,-  - 

Will  you  allow  me  a  short  space  in  your 
valuable  paper  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
your  readers  two  points  in  horticulture 
which  1  venture  to  think  will  prove  of 
considerable  interest  to  many  persons. 
First,  with  respect  to  the  saving  or  storing 
of  Geraniums  through  the  winter  :  In  the 
spring  of  1907  I  gave  a  friend  some  King 
of  Denmark  Geraniums,  which  were  duly 
planted  out  in  the  garden.  They  gave 
■such  excellent  results  that  the  owner  de¬ 
sired  to  preserve  them  for  another  year 
if  possible.  He  had  no  greenhouse,  and 
knew  very  little  of  gardening.  However, 
in  October  he  took  the  plants  from  the 
ground,  shook  as  little  soil  as  possible 
from  the  roots,  tied  them  all  in  a  bundle, 
and  hung  them,  roots  upwards,  at  the  top 
of  his  cellar  steps,  away  from  all  danger 
of  frosts.  In  March  of  the  present  year 
the  plants  were  brought  up,  planted  in 
pots,  well  watered,  and  placed  in  a  scul¬ 
lery.  There  they  soon  began  to  grow,  and 
at  the  end  of  April  were  put  out  in  the 
garden  bed.  I  called  there  a  few  days 
since,  and  was  altogether  surprised  to 
see  such  a  quantity  of  bloom.  When  I 
spoke  of  it  I  was  told  the  above  story  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  had 
been  saved. 

Second  :  Last  summer  I  spent  some  days 
in  the  Midlands  for  the  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  show  of  Carnations  at  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Gardens,  Edgbaston.  I  availed  my¬ 
self  of  some  spare  time' to  visit  Carnation 
growers  in  Birmingham  district.  I  spent 
a  most  enjoyable  day  in  looking  over  the 
great  collection  of  Carnations  grown  by 
Mr.  W.  Svdenham  at  Bolehall  House, 
Tamworth.  Amongst  other  things  I  saw 
a  most  ingenious  and  new  method  of 
tying  up  the  flowering  stems  of  Carna¬ 
tions.  Everyone  knows  what  a  tedious, 
long,  and  laborious  job  it  is  to  tie  up 
many  Carnation  stems  with  raffiia.  Here 
I  saw  thin  wire  rings  being  used  very 
rapidly,  easily  and  effectively.  The  plants 
were  fastened  most  securely  to  the  stakes, 
and  there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  one 
being  broken.  This  season  I  determined 
to  try  them  myself,  and  with  this  view  I 
obtained  a  supply  from  Mr.  Sydenham. 
They  have  proved  perfectly  satisfactory, 
holding  the  "stem  firmly,  yet  sliding  up 
the  stake  as  the  stem  grew.  I  was  able 
to  fix  more  than  100  stems  in  one  hour. 
Those  who  have  not  used  these  rings 
would  do  well  to  give  them  a  trial.  Of 
course  the  rings  rnay  be  used  for  all  kinds 
of  plants  which  require  staking. 

T.  IT.  Harrison, 

Member  Committee  .National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society. 


A  City  Man’s  Flower  Show. 

Nowadays  everybody  almost  is  a  horti¬ 
culturist,  and  certainly  everybody  exhibits 
a  love  for  flowers  to  a  degree  hitherto  un¬ 
known.  Even  the  matter  of  fact  City  man, 
who  is  not  usually  accused  of  sentimen¬ 
tality,  turns  his  attention  to  the  growing 
of  flowers,  and  can  find  time  to  organise 
and  exhibit  at  a  flower  show  of  his  own. 
At  Winchester  House,  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  the  National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association  hold  a  flower  show  every 
month,  and  the  other  day  the  Postmaster- 
General  opened  the  first  annual  flower 
show  of  the  Central  Telegraph  Office 
Amateur  Gardening  Association,  which 
was  a  very  notable  effort  and  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  committee.  Yet 
another  City  gardening  society  is  that 
known  as  the  Baltic  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  which  consists  of  members  of  the 
Baltic”  Mercantile  and  Shipping  Ex¬ 
change,  Lloyds,  subscribers  to  the  London 
Corn  Exchange,  and  clerks  in  their  em- 
pfoy. 

The  second  annual  show  of  this  society 
was  held  on  July  13th  in  the  Merchants' 
Hall,  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  in  getting  it  up  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated,  for  it  was  decidedly  good,  and 
must  have  entailed  no  little  labour  on  the 
two  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  B.  Hugo  and 
F.  T.  Barker.  The  blooms  were  of  first- 
class  quality  and  evidence  of  skilful  cul¬ 
ture;  they  were  excellently  staged,  and 
the  combined  exhibits  provided  a  most 
effective  and  tasteful  display  which  it  was 
well  worth  while  coming  a  long  way  to 
see.  The  committee  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  deserve  every  praise 
for  the  way  in  which  the  show  was  en¬ 
gineered,  and  the  exhibitors  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  remarkably  capable  gar¬ 
deners.  A  pleasing  feature,  of  this  society 
is  that  the  flowers  exhibited  are  sold  by 
public  auction  and  the  proceeds  devoted 
to  charity. 


Electrified  Plants. 

It  is  difficult,  observes  the  “Times," 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Newman  and  R.  Bom- 
ford  in  stimulating  vegetable  growth 
by  the  atmospheric  discharge  of  electri¬ 
city.  The  result  is  represented  by  an  in¬ 
creased  production  of  40  per-cent,  in 
Canadian  wheat,  30  per  cent,  in  English 
wheat,  and  35  per  cent,  in  Strawberries, 
and,  while  it  is  too  soon  to  advance  any 
theoretical  explanations,  the  experimen¬ 
ters  appear  to  be  confident  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  effect  of  their  methods.  The  appara¬ 
tus  employed  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
inexpensive.  Dealing  with  an  area  of 
iqi  acres,  a  dynamo  driven  by  a  2  h.p. 
oil  engine  is  used  to  generate  the  current. 
An  induction  coil  and  a  “rectifier,’  as 
patented  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  complete 
the  special  apparatus.  A  number  of  what 
are  best  described,  perhaps,  as  low  tele¬ 
graph  wires  are  stretched  over  the  area 
under  cultivation,  and  these  arc  supplied 
with  positive  electricity  at  100,000  volts, 
the  negative  electricity  being  conveyed 
direct  to  earth.  We  are  told  that  “the 
charge  fizzes  off  from  the  wires,  ’  and  that 
in  the  dark  there  is:a  glow  visible.  The. 
main  feature  of  the  experiments  is  that 
much  more  success  has  been  achieved  than 
has  been  hitherto  recorded  in  the  case  of 
attempts  made  to  influence  the  roots  by 
electrical  discharges. 
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Rum  of  T^auty. 

I  have  drunken  of  thy  fount,  O  Pan  ! 
id  learned  some  word  of  thy  vast  secret 
lore, 

green-locked  aisles  and  blossoming 
arbours  hung 

jiove  the  solemn  murmurous  water-ways 
1  blue  and  magical  with  mist;  beyond, 
lurnace-gates  of  sunset,  the  wide  hills, 
id  surge  of  mighty  foam-flowers  coiled 
and  flung 

1  desolate  wave-worn  scarps  and  isles  of 
dream, 

!  coding  o'er  towers  of  drowned  palaces, 
id  the  green  hulls  of  ancient  navies 
lost. 

le  feet  of  Beauty  climb  the  windy  world, 

I  id  twin  coils  in  her  hands  are  joy  and 
wreck. 

le  weaves,  from  dusty  death  and  foul 
decay, 

ew  webs  of  wonder.  Man's  thin  clamant 
voice 

id  all  the  little  riot  of  his  day, 
id  what  he  hoped,  and  dreamed,  and 
wrought,  and  lost 

-e  blown  threads  in  her  dreadful  winds 
of  change, 

id  weft  into  the  everlasting  whole. 

F.  O’Neill  Gallagher. 


CLV. 

Seasonable  Notes,  etc. 

Sometimes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  very 
frequently,  the  keen  amateur  says  to  him¬ 
self  or  herself — I  will  exhibit  at  our  local 
show— at  any  rate,  try  my  luck.  Weil 
and  good;  and  I  think,  perhaps,  a  few 
practical  hints  that  have  been  gained  by- 
personal  experience  may  be  given  and 
found  helpful  to  those  who  have  never 
yet  staged  an  exhibit,  however  modest. 
We  will  imagine  such  an  one,  say,  twelve 
varieties  of  cut,  hardy  perennial  flowers 
to  be  staged  in  separate  bunches,  first, 
I  would  say  be  generous  in  quantity; 
ample  bunches  give  a  handsome  and  com¬ 
plete  effect.  Secondly,  I  would  say,  cut 
all  your  flowers  with  long  stems,  and  that 
means  in  many-  cases  as  long  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  cut  them.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
select  flowers  that  are  in  the  early  stages 
of  blooming  rather  than  those  that  are 
fading,  as  these  are  more  likely  to  fall 
to  pieces,  and  have  not  the  same  fresh 
healthy  vigour ;  and  it  is  better  to  select 
a  somewhat  insignificant  subject  if  it  be 
in  the  “  pink  of  perfection  ”  rather  than 
a  more  important  and  showy  subject  that 
has  begun  to  fall  and  fade.  Perfection 
of  bloom,  remember,  is  what  we  must 
seek.  In  most  cases  the  flowers  are  better 
gathered  the  evening  before  the  show, 
put  into  water,  and  placed  in  a  dark  cup¬ 
board  or  room  with  door  and  window  shut. 
Everlasting  Peas,  and  other  flowers  that 
quicklv  change  colour  when  cut,  should 
be  left  until  the  early  morning  of  the 
show.  All  flowers  must  be  most  carefully" 
packed  to  be  taken  to  the  show,  and  the 
exhibitor  should  see  to  it  that  he  takes 
with  him  a  supply  of  moss,  as  this  is  the 
most  useful  material  if  the  neck  of  the 
vase  be  too  large  and  needs  some  stuffing 
material  to  keep  the  stems  upright. 
Sometimes,  too,  a  small  pad  of  mo^s  is 
useful  to  ram  between  stems  to  keep  the 
flower  heads  distinct  and  apart.  Nearly - 
written  labels  (strips  of  card  an  inch  v  ide 
or  a  little  less!,  with  the  name  and  variety 
of  each  exhibit  should  be  written  before¬ 
hand  and  a  supply  of  slender  V  illows, 
cut  to  receive  the  name,  should  be 
taken,  these  being  long  enough 
to  be  incorporated  comfortably  among 
the  flower  stems  and  the  label  to  stand 
up  well  among  or  above  the  flowers. 
Either  ornamental  vases  or  glass  jam  jars 
may  hold  the  bunches  of  flowers  ;  and  if 
the  latter,  Fern  fronds  are  sometimes  used 
in  front  of  them.  But  although  homely, 
these  glass  jam  jars  are  very  convenient 
to  use  where  heavy  long’-stemmed  sub- 
jects  are  in  question,  and  the  shape  is 
most  useful,  for  too'  often  vases  have 
small  necks,  and  the  exhibits  cannot,  m 
this  case,  be  shown  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Beside  these  items,  I  would  say, 
have  with  you  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  pencil, 
and  some  spare  card  slips  for  names. 

List  of  Exhibition  Flowers. 

Sometimes  it  is  useful  to  have  a  short 
list  of  subjects  that  may  be  grown  as 


suitable  for  exhibition,  let  us  say,  during 
the  month  of  July: — Galega  officinalis, 
the  variety  alba,  Erigeron  speciosus  (the 
plants  of  this  should  be  staked  and  tied 
early"  or  the  flower  stems  will  not  be 
straight).  Alstroemeria  aurantiaca  and 
A.  chilensis  are  alway-s  striking  and  beau¬ 
tiful  when  well-grown.  Antirrhinum  is  a 
capital  subject,  especially-  when  cleat, 
clean-coloured  seifs  are  grown.  Anthemis 
tinctoria,  Delphinium,  a  really  good 
modern  strain  whether  named  sorts  or 
seedlings  should  be  grown.  Campanula 
persicifolia  grandiflora  Backhousei  is  good 
for  early  July-;  C.  carpatica,  though  a 
small  variety"  so  far  as  height  goes,  has 
large  individual  flowers  that  make  a  light 
and  exceeding  dainty  exhibit.  Monarda 
didyma,  known  also  as  Sweet  Bergamot, 
is  a  capital  highly-coloured  subject  and  a 
variety  known  as  Cambridge  Scarlet  is  to 
be  recommended.  Coreopsis  grandiflora 
forms  a  vivid  bit  of  colouring,  and  it  not 
thoroughly-  hardy"  in  wet  soils  to  trans¬ 
plant  in  the  autumn,  it  may  be  purchased 
and  established  in  the  month  of  March. 
Buphthalmum  salicifolium  is  another 
bright  yellow  flower,  an  excellent  stayer 
as  a  cut  flower.  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
where  really  wrell  grown,  is  valuable  on 
account  of  the  intense  scarlet  colour  of 
its  flat  flower  heads.  We  must  have  an 
effective  high  light  in  the  shape  of  white 
flowers.  The  wonderful  old  Madonna 
Lilies  are  grand,  and  so  is  Gladiolus  The 
Bride. 

Seed  Sowing. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  hardy  Primulas,  Gentians  and 
Auriculas.  We  must  not  neglect  the 
seedling  plants  of  various  subjects  raised 
earlier  in  the  season  and  now  occupying 
some  spare  border.  They  must  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds  or  the  air  and  sunshine 
will  not  have  free  access,  and  they  will 
be  as  drawn  and  weakly  as  they  would 
have  been  had  they-  never  been  carefully- 
thinned  and  pricked  out,  but  had  been 
left  in  a  crowded  seed  bed.  They  should 
not  suffer  for  lack  of  moisture,  and  the 
surface  soil  round  about  them  should  be 
frequentlv  stirred  with  a  hoe  or  small 
fork.  ’  F.  Norfolk. 

- f+4 - 


Thf,  roof  of  the  Temple  Station,  Vic 
toria  Embankment,  London,  is  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  garden  and  public  pro¬ 
menade. 

Darwin  and  the  Flower. 

Lord  Avebury,  in  relating  recently  some 
personal  recollections  of  Darwin,  told  the 
following  story: — “Darwin  was  rather  a 
puzzle  to  the  villagers.  One  of  his  friends 
once  asked  the  gardener  how  Mr.  Darwin 
was.  £  Oh,’  he  said,  my  poor  master  has 
been  very  sadly.'  and  added  confiden¬ 
tially  :  ‘  I  often  wish  he  had  something 
to  do.  I  have  seen  him  stand  doing 
nothing  before  a  flower  for  ten  minute- 
at  a  time.  If  he  only  had  some  regular 
work.  I  believe  he  would  be  better.'” 
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=  ROSES  = 


In  a  Suburban  Garden. 


To  grow  Roses  in  a  country  garden  and 
to  grow  them  in  a  suburban  or  town  gar¬ 
den  are  two  very  different  tasks.  Bor¬ 
dered  by  a  fence  over  which  the  biting 
winds  just  catch  the  standards,  the  smoke 
and  confined  conditions  of  town  all  render 
it  more  difficult  to  grow  the  queen  of 
flowers  to  perfection.  Still,  in  spite  of 
these  adverse  conditions,  the  trees  are  this 
year  making  excellent  progress.  Well 
manured  in  the  autumn  and  carefully 
pruned  at  the  end  of  March,  they  are  now 
making  good  growth,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why,  if  the  right  kinds  are  selected, 
dwellers  in  the  suburbs  should  not  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  Roses. 

Some  Roses  do  better  than  others,  and 
it  may  be  a  help  to  many  if  I  enumerate 
a  few  that  have  succeeded  best  in  my 
garden.  It  is  wisest  to  buy  Roses  of  a 
strong  habit  of  growth  ;  no  weak  growers 
should  be  selected. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  found  Clio, 
a  beautiful  pale  pink,  and  Margaret  Dick¬ 
son,  a  flesh  white,  two  of  the  most  consis¬ 
tent,  both  being  strong  growers  and  abun¬ 
dant  bloomers.  Mrs.  John  Laing,  a  soft 
pink,  and  Captain  Hayward,  crimson,  a 
good  cool  weather  Rose,  are  also  excel¬ 
lent.  Other  hybrid  perpetuals  are  Ulrich 
Brunner,  cherry  crimson,  and  a  strong 
grower  ;  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  glowing 
pink,  to  my  mind  an  indispensable  Rose ; 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  a  splendid  white 
Rose,  sturdy  growth,  and  perfect  blooms  ; 
Duke  of  Wellington,  velvety  red ;  and 
Baroness  Rothschild,  light  rose,  robust 
growth,  and  flowering  freely. 

Amongst  the  hybrid  teas,  foremost  is 
Caroline  Testout,  bright  pink,  always 
first  class,  and  a  free  grower;  then  there 
are  La  France,  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  silvery  rose,  and  a  very  free 
bloomer;  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  shaded 
carmine  and  pink,  a  very  fragrant  rose  ; 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  a  perfectly  shaped 
Rose  of  an  imperial  pink  shade,  not  a 
strong  grower,  but  should  not  be  left  out ; 
Bessie  Brown,  creamy  white;  Marjorie, 
white,  suffused  salmon  pink;  Killarney, 
flesh  pink;  and  K.  A.  Victoria,  cream- 
shaded  lemon,  which  have  all  done  well 
with  me. 

Some  Tea  Roses,  although  more  deli¬ 
cate  for  suburban  gardens,  also  do  well, 
notably  Madame  Hoste,  pale  yellow ; 
Maman  Cochet,  yellow  carmine;  Anna 
(  livier,  rosy  flesh  and  buff,  variable  in 
colour,  but  a  lovely  Rose ;  White  Maman 
Cochet,  a  creamy  white  sport  from  Ma¬ 
man  Cochet ;  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  white  ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  well-known 
Gloire  de  Dijon. 

Amongst  the  climbers  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Dorothy  Perkins,  pink  cluster; 
Crimson  Rambler;  Madame  Alfred  Car- 
riere,  a  beautiful  white  climbing  Tea 
Rose  ;  and  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  a 
very  strong  climbing  Rose. 

These  are  all  doing  well  with  me,  and 
may  be  some  guide  to  those  thinking  later 
on  of  purchasing  Roses  for  a  suburban 
garden. 

Arthur  D.  Cooper. 


Webb  and  Sons  at  the  Cardiff  H.S. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  the  well-known 
seedsmen,  of  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  an  exhibit  of 
Vegetables,  Melons  and  Sweet  Peas  at  the 
Cardiff  Horticultural  Society's  Show  held 
on  July  22nd  and  23rd.  The  first  and 
second  prize  collections  of  nine  kinds  of 
Vegetables  in  the  open  class  exhibited  by 
the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  and  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton  respectively,  were  also 
the  produce  of  Webb's  seeds. 

A  New  Vegetable. 

The  London  “  Globe”  suggests  a  chance 
for  English  gardeners  to  endeavour  to  ac¬ 
climatise  a  new  vegetable.  The  Chinese 
gardeners  grow  a  variety  of  mustard  which 
is  exceptional  in  the  Cabbage-like  dimen¬ 
sions  of  its  leaves.  They  are  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish-green  colour,  as  much  as  16  in.  long, 
sometimes  crimped  like  the  Savoy.  The 
leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  we  do  the 
common  Cabbage,  and  they  have  a  very 
agreeable  flavour,  not  unlike  that  of  good 
qualitv  Turnip-tops  in  spring.  In  India 
and  other  tropical  countries  this  Cabbage¬ 
leaved  Mustard  is  a  highly-esteemed  vege¬ 
table. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  Tire  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,'  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  artiole  on  auy 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are-too  long,  an  1  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  G.  Wells  ”  for  the  artiole  on 
“  Trees  and  Shrubs,’’  page  498. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  H.  Stevens,”  for  the  article 
on  “Saxifraga  oppositifolia  ”  :  and  anot  er 
to  “0.  0.  ”  for  the  article  on  “Two  Beautiful 
Varieties  of  Philadelphus,”  page  509. 


C - - - 

ON  GARDENING. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  North  Rid  g 
Council,  a  series  or  course  of  five  outdir 
lectures  on  gardening  was  arranged  o 
take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sna> 
commencing  June  3rd  and  extending  o  r 
a  period  of  five  weeks,  in  conjunction  uh 
the  members  of  the  Snape  Institute  zd 
others. 

Mr.  Gaut,  F.R.H.S.,  of  the  Yorksbe 
University,  Leeds,  who,  it  may  lie  mi 
tioned,  has  previously  conducted  ’0 
series  of  lectures  on  horticulture  at  Snai. 
was  deputed  to  lecture  on  this  occa^n 
also. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  of  these  ct- 
door  demonstrations  was  marred  by  a  <5- 
astrous  thunderstorm,  which  caused  gnr 
havoc  in  the  immediate  neighboured 
of  Wensleydale,  and  consequently  har  o 
be  abandoned.  Hence  it  was  the  even  ^ 
of  the  10th  June  when  the  opening  lectre 
took  place. 

It  was  a  balmy  evening  in  June,  he 
venue  was  the  gardens  of  Thorpe  Perrv 
the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Gray,  and  le 
hour  of  meeting  7  p.m.  The  party  we 
kindly  met  and  conducted  through  le 
grounds  by  Mr.  Pattison,  Mr.  Gray’s  hid 
gardener. 

Mr.  Gaut,  with  Mr.  Pattison  and  ie 
rest  of  the  party,  then  proceeded  to  n- 
spect  the  gardens  situated  on  the  westrn 
side  of  the  Hall,  which  are  laid  out  da 
mode  d  Italie,  on  the  face  of  a  gentle  sbe 
leading  down  to,  and  partly  encircled  v. 
a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  knowras 
the  Lake. 

Immediately  opposite,  in  juxtapositn. 
is  the  famous  Springswood,  forming  a  e- 
Lghtful  background  and  contrast  to  he 
brightly  illumined  tints  of  the  late-flofir- 
mg  beds  of  Violas.  These  gardens,  wich 
have  been  the  admiration  of  countiss 
generations,  are  laid  out  in  one  vast ;r- 
race,  intersected  by  well-kept  gr'el 
walks,  and  arranged  with  beds  of  e  rv 
conceivable  shape.  Rustic  frameworkor 
the  support  of  climbing  Roses  at  interds 
span  the  intervening  flower-beds,  wh:h, 
with  a  year  or  two’s  growth,  will  addan 
additional  charm  to  the  scene. 

Passing  on,  we  enter  the  Corridor  (>n- 
servatoire,  or  covered  passage,  lea<ng 
from  the  salon,  and  connecting  withjhe 
new  ballroom,  or  so-called  bungalow,  he 
latter  is  situated  on  an  elevation  c;r- 
looking  the  Italian  garden.  One  isal- 
most  at  a  loss  how_to  describe  this  relmt 
improvement,  but  it  must  certainl)  be 
termed  a  charming  addition.  The  pss 
roof  is  a  three-quarter'span,  the  side  in- 
nmg  parallel  with  the  gardens  is  .als  o! 
glass,  whilst  on  the  back  wall  a  lay*  of 
moss  conceals  a  bed  of  turf,  which  is  hid 
in  position  by  means  of  wire  trellislig. 
This  is  the  groundwork  for  variegateclie- 
gonias,  Ivies  and  Ferns.  The  paveme:  is 
of  terra  cotta  glazed  tiles,  and  three  ers 
of  steps,  at  intervals  of  a  few  yards. ;e- 
duce  the  elevation  to  a  gentle  grad  fit, 
thus  making  the  ascent  easy  for  all.  Jig- 
nifioent  Palms  lend  an  Oriental  sjin- 
dour^  to  the  enchanting  scene,  and  an 
odoriferous  atmosphere  tempts  on<  te 
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QC  •  in  this  enchanted  glade  that  leads 
t:  Arcadian  ballroom. 

S  ice  and  the  nature  of  this  article  for- 
(i  description  of  the  latter.  Suffice  it 
c,-  the  decoration  is  in  harmony  with 
ie'irroundings.  Reluctantly  we  emerge 
01  this  crystal  promenade  to  resume  our 
ai  through  the  pleasure  grounds,  en 
)U  for  les  jardins  des  legumes. 

A  arief  inspection  of  the  forcing  house 
he  juicy  Nectarines,  Peaches,  the  big, 
nc  lastly  the  fruitful  Vine,  are  seen 
1Fly  approaching  perfection.  A  halt 
t  n  called,  and  the  lecturer  discourses 
n  e  habits  and  cultivation  of  fruit  trees 
1  eneral,  including  the  method  cf 
rung  and  training  young  trees,  the 
uhct  proving  both  instructive  and  m- 
>r  ting  to  those  assembled. 

,:er  this  a  review  of  the  vegetables 
n  r  cultivation,  a  detour  through  the 
o  .ouses  devoted  to  floriculture,  and  the 
u]ly  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and 
a  irrive  on  the  scene  of  the  latest 
chvement  of  Mr.  Gray’s  head  gar- 
eJr,  namely,  the  transformation  of  a 
ar :  portion  of  the  home  farm  into  di- 
15  aal  sections,  comprising  orchard,  ad- 
itnal  kitchen  ground,  and  an  experi- 
ae:al  plot  for  the  propagation  of  Roses, 
tc  A  voung  plantation  of  Firs  will 
\-<  :ually  afford  protection  from  its  some- 
;h  exposed  westerly  aspect. 

'  .us  concluded  the  first  of  this  inte- 
e;  ig  and  instructive  series  of  outdoor 
edres.  W.  H.  Whittaker. 

- t-M- - 
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(Saxifraga  granulata.) 

uring  May,  or  even  earlier  in  mild 
ags,  the  single  wild  form  of  Meadow 
frage  is  a  very  interesting  plant  when 
growing  in  a  natural  way  amongst 
grass.  It  likes  sandy  and  gravelly 
itions  either  in  meadows  or  on  banks 
he  wayside,  and  is  found  to  be  vari- 
in  the  matter  of  size  or  breadth  of 
1  when  a  large  number  are  inspec- 
Those  who  have  soils  of  this  char- 
r  can  easily  establish  the  Meadow 
frage  by  planting  it  all  over  the 
ind,  putting  the  small  tubers  about 
nch  or  two  below  the  surface. 

Ithough  it  thus  grows  readily  amongst 
grass,  it  is  equally  suitable  for  plant- 
on  the  rockery  or  the  ordinary  her- 
;ous  border,  where  a  large  batch  is 
effective  during  its  season  of  flower- 
The  accompanying  illustration 
vs  a  plant  that  has  just  commenced 
ering,  but  there  were  numerous  other 
s  forming  clusters  on  the  same 
iching  stems.  Later  on  the  effect  was 
1  finer  than  the  first  flowers  would 
i  one  to  expect.  The  illustration  is, 
ever,  greatly  reduced,  as  the  plant 
5trated  was  rather  taller  than  usual, 
warf  plants  are  even  more  effective, 
they  may  be.  had  by  growing  them  in 
mny  situation  on  the  rockery  where 
■  will  not  be  shaded  nor  overgrown  by 
■r  subjects.  Besides  Meadow  Saxifrage, 
also  known  as  First  of  May  and  Fair 
ds  of  France.  The  latter  name  is, 
lans,  more  often  applied  to  the  double 
a,  which  is  an  old  garden  plant  and 
e  effective  because  each  flower  is  per- 
ly  double  and  more  durable  for  the 
e  reason  than  the  single  one. 


Chrysanthemums 

By  R,  BARNES.  Work  for  August. 


August  being  the  month  in  which  the 
flower  buds  for  specimen  blooms  make 
their  appearance  growers  will  soon  be 
able  to  judge  how  their  blooms  will  be 
for  “time.”  The  “taking”  the  bud  is 
simplv  the  removing  of  the  surrounding 
growths  so  as  to  leave  only  one  bud  at 
the  top  of  each  stem,  and  this  “  taking  ’ 
process,  like  all  operations  in  the  culture 
of  show  Chrysanthemums,  is  best  done 
gradually,  removing  one  or  two  shoots 
every  dav  until  only  the  small  flower-bud 
remains.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  shoots  growing  nearest  the 
flower  bud  should  not  be  taken  off  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  pinch  out  with 
the  tips  of  the  finger  and  thumb.  Neither 
must  they  be  left  -to  grow  more  than  an 
inch  in  length,  or  the  plant  will  appear 
to  have  taken  on  the  growing  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  flowering  habit,  and  the  little 
bud  will  “hang  fire”  so  to  speak. 

Where  the  plants  are  rather  crowded  a 
little  more  space  may  be  made  for  the 
most  desirable  of  them  by  removing  to  a 
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less  favourable  position  any  that  are  from 
one  cause  or  the  other  unlikely  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  For  instance,  any 
plant  having  at  this  time  foliage  of  a  pale, 
sickly  colour  may  safely  be  eliminated 
from  the  “likely”  batch,  as  may  also 
plants  of  any  of  the  later-flowering  ex¬ 
hibition  varieties  that  have  not  a  flower 
bud  by  August  25th.  Some  of  the  more 
precocious  kinds  may  have  shown  their 
second-crown  buds  in  July,  and  as  these 
will  of  course  have  been  removed,  the 
next  bud  will  be  what  is  known  as  a  “ter¬ 
minal” — that  is,  a  bud  with  a  number  of 
smaller  flower  buds  clustered  around  it. 
If  these  terminals  are  in  good  time — say, 
the  last  week  of  this  month — and  the  plant 
is  a  strong  one,  a  good-sized  flower  with 
broad  petals  of  a  high  colour  may  re¬ 
sult,  but  the  bloom  is  never  as  full  and 
heavy  as  one  coming  from  a  first  or 
second-crown  bud.  Terminals  are  the 
right  sort  of  buds  for  single-flowering  and 
other  decorative  sorts,  and  with  these  va¬ 
rieties  any  buds  appearing  in  the  growing 
season  proper  must  be  removed,  then 
when  the  plants  have  finished  their  growth 
and  clusters  of  buds  appear  fon  every 
twig,  these  should  be  thinned  as  soon  as 
they  can  safely  be  handled.  Where  the 
plants  have  been  well  grown  and  are 
bushy  one  bud  on  the  end  of  every 
growth  will  be  enough,  as  in  this  way 
the  flowers  will  have  a  good  chance  to 
develop,  and  every  stem  can  be  cut — if 
required — as  a  “  spray”  with  three  or 
more  flowers  on  it. 

Regular  attention  must  be  given  to 
watering,  feeding,  and  tying  up  the 
plants.  As  regards  the  watering,  three 
times  a  day  is  not  too  often  to  examine 
the  plants,  and  those  requiring  water 
must  have  a  good  soaking. 

Syringing  overhead  on  the  afternoons 
of  fine  warm  days  will  do  good,  and  when 
the  little  buds  are  first  beginning  to  swell 
this  is  absolutely  essential  to  success. 

Rust,  mildew  and  Aphides  are  apt  to 
get  a  good  hold  this  month  if  prompt 
measures  are  not  taken  to  check  them, 
so  growers  will  do  well  to  be  on  the  alert. 

R.  Barnes. 

- - 

On  the  roof  of  a  house  in  the  grey 
wilderness  of  mean  streets  called  Hoxton 
is  a  beautiful  little  garden.  There  are 
only  six  inches  of  soil,  but  there  is  a 
wonderful  wealth  of  _Lobelias,  Petunias, 
Geraniums,  Nasturtiums,  and  other 
blooms. 

Thatcham  Lady  Gardeners. 

The  lady  gardeners  of  Thatcham  follow 
the  French  system  of  culture,  by  which 
every  inch  of  ground  is  turnedjo  account, 
and,  according  to  an  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  article  in  “The  Girl’s  Realm”  for 
August,  the  history  of  the  Thatcham  Gar¬ 
den  has  from  the  outset  been  one  record 
of  success. 
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Carnations  at  Westminster. 


Annual  Exhibition  of  the  N.C.  and  P  S. 


The  annual  exhibition  ol  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  (Southern 
Section)  was  held  in  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
on  July  22nd.  It  was  the  thirty-second 
show  of  the  society  and  was  rather  larger 
than  usual.  There  were  miscellaneous 
as  well  as  competitive  exhibits  of  Carna¬ 
tions,  while  the  hall  also  found  room  for 
exhibits  of  other  flowers.  Classes  were 
instituted  for  dressed  and  undressed 
flowers,  and  no  doubt  those  who  prize 
the  decorative  value  of  Carnations  will 
agree  that  the  stands  of  undressed  flowers 
are  necessary  to  show  the  true  value  of 
the  Carnation,  though  we  still  think  that 
only  dressed  flowers  are  capable  of  dis¬ 
playing  the  individual  beauty  of  flower 
and  markings  to  the  fullest  extent.  Some 
of  the  non-competitive  exhibitors  also  set 
up  border  Carnations  in  vases  on  long 
stalks,  showing  that  they  may  be  utilised 
in  the  same  way  with  which  we  are  now 
getting  familiar  in  connection  with  win¬ 
ter-flowering  tree  and  American  Carna¬ 
tions.  There  is  one  complaint  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  show,  namely,  that  the 
cards  bearing  the  names  of  the  flowers  in 
the  winning  stands  are  lifted  too  early 
in  the  day,  so  that  visitors  who  arrive  late 
are  unable  to  see  the^names  of  these  fine 
winning  flowers. 

Dressed  Flowers. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  Carnations, 
classes  are  set  apart  for  stands  belonging 
to  different  sections,  so  that  each  type  can 
be  judged  upon  its  own  merits.  In  the 
class  for  eighteen  Carnation  blooms  of 
the  show  bizarres  and  flakes,  the  leading 
award  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
King's  Norton,  who  had  a  number  of 
bright  colours  in  his  stand.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  Hayes,  whose  blooms 
were  somewhat  paler  in  the  markings, 
but  otherwise  excellent.  Mr.  Hayward 
Mathias,  Medstead,  took  the  third  place. 

The  last-named  came  to  the  front  for 
eighteen  seifs,  displaying  remarkably 
beautiful  crimson,  scarlet,  purple,  pink, 
yellow  and  white  blooms.  In  this  case 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  again  second 
with  smaller  blooms,  but  containing  the 
premier  self  Miss  .Willmott  in  his  stand, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  took  the  third  place 
here. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
eighteen  fancy  Carnations  in  a  glorious 
stand  of  blooms  of  large  size,  and  notable 
for  the  number  or  density  and  rich  colours 
of  the  markings.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  took 
the  second  place  with  flowers  of  fine  size, 
but  scarcely  so  bright  in  the  way  of  scar¬ 
let  and  crimson  colours.  Mr.  H.  Mathias 
was  third. 

The  leading  place  for  eighteen  white 
ground  Picotees  was  taken  by  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esq.  Here  might  have  been  seen 
this  type  of  Carnation  in  all  its  delicate 
beauty  of  white,  with  a  distinct  and  bright 
edsring  either  light  or  heavy.  The  flowers 
with  heavy  edges  were  notably  bold.  This 
class  has  been  practically  perfect  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  but  the  new  varieties 
have  brought  into  existence  plants  of 
stronger  constitution.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown. 


Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  has  been  very 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
yellow-ground  Picotee  to  perfection  within 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  and  it  rightly 
fell  to  him  to  lead  off  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  of  this  particular  type.  He  had 
a  judicious  distribution  of  heavy-edged 
varieties  amongst  the  light  ones  on  a 
clear  and  clean  yellow  ground.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  this  section  has  now 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  ;  the  chief 
difficulty  for  a  great  many  years  has  been 
the  delicate  constitution  of  the  varieties 
which  were  liable  to  die  off  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  This  difficulty  has  now 
chiefly  been  got  over  by  the  plants  of 
splendid  constitution  which  Mr.  Smith 
has  raised.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  H. 
Mathias  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  in  this 
order. 

Undressed  Flowers. 

While  the  dressed  flowers  are  exhibited 
on  boards  and  circular  cards  of  white 
paper,  the  undressed  flowers  had  to  be 
shown  with  foliage  in  bottles  or  vases. 
For  eighteen  seiis  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edensitle,  Great 
Bookham,  Surrey,  and  those  who  saw  his 
flowers  had  no  room  to  doubt  that  an 
immense  improvement  has  been  effected 
amongst  border  Carnations  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  Set  up  in  this  way  the 
flowers  were  very  effective  from  a  decora¬ 
tive  point  of  view,  and  would  command 
the  respect  of  those  who  admire  Carna¬ 
tions  chiefly  for  their  decorative  value, 
independently  of  exhibitions.  Each 
variety  must  be  confined  to  one  distinct 
colour.  Anyone,  though  not  expert,  can 
grow  this  class  of  Carnations  in  the  open 
garden.  The  second  and  third  prizes  re¬ 
spectively  were  taken  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown 
and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough.  There  were 
five  entries  in  this  class. 

For  eighteen  fancy  Carnations  Mr. 
James  Douglas  again  led  the  way,  and 
for  size  of  flowers  and  distinct  colour  he 
was  easily  first.  The  flowers  of  Martin 
R.  Smith,  Esq.,  were  very  boldly  set  up, 
though  somewhat  smaller.  Mr.  H. 
Mathias  was  third. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  again  led  the 
way  for  eighteen  yellow-ground  Picotees. 
The  flowers  were  neatly  arranged,  and  in 
order  to  make  them  hold  their  heads 
erect  it  is  permissible  to  stiffen  the  stalks 
by  means  of  a  wire.  The  same  exhibitor 
had  the  best  twelve  seifs,  fancies  and 
yellow-ground  Picotees,  shown  in  vases 
and  in  triplets.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
James  Douglas. 

Second  Division. 

There  were  smaller  classes  than  the 
preceding  set  apart  for  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  of  flowers  as  in  the  preceding. 
The  dressed  flowers  were  arranged  on 
boards  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  this  divi¬ 
sion  leading  prizes  were  taken  by  H.  R. 
Taylor,  -Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Nash), 
Cheam  ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd,  King’s  Nor¬ 
ton  :  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acocks  Green, 
Birmingham :  and  Messrs.  Phillips  and’ 
Taylor,  Bracknell. 

In  the  class  for  undressed  flowers  the 
lead  for  twelve  seifs  arranged  with  fo¬ 
liage  in  bottles  or  vases  was  taken  by  R. 
Morton,  Esq.,  Woodside  Park.  Although 


an  amateur,  his  flowers  were  of  fine  siz< 
richly  coloured  and  neatly  staged.  M 
H.  R.  Taylor  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd  wei 
second  and  third  respectively  in  a  cla 
having  seven  entries. 

Nearly  the  same  order  in  winning  w; 
observed  in  the  class  for  twelve  fane 
Carnations,  R.  Morton  Esq.,  taking  tl 
lead.  He  also  took  the  premier  positic 
for  twelve  yellow-ground  Picotees 
vases. 

For  nine  seifs,  fancies  and  velloi 
ground  Picotees  the  premier  honour  w 
secured  by  H.  Lakeman,  Esq.,  Thorntc 
Heath. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  had  the  be 
group  of  pot  plants  of  Carnations  on  tl 
floor.  For  a  smaller  group  Mr.  C.  Turn 
took  the  first  prize. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  non-competitive  exhibit  of  Americ; 
and  Malmaison  Carnations  was  staged 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  H 
Park,  Middlesex.  They  were  set  uo 
tall  vases  and  on  mossed  pillars.  Ye 
fine  flowers  were  Lady  Bountiful,  Wh: 
Perfection,  Mrs.  Burnett,  etc.  They  ah 
had  a  vase  of  seedlings  of  this  type  raisi 
in  their  own  nurseries,  including  a  ve: 
handsome  pink  one. 

Mr.  James  Douglas  had  a  fine  group  i 
border  Carnations  with  a  few  Malmaisoi. 
Very  choice  flowers  were  Reve  d’Or,  An: 
Hathaway,  Unique,  Miss  Willmott,  Pu- 
tan  and  Mrs.  Robert  Morton,  a  dark  hf 
orange  variety. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Hi;- 
gate,  London,  set  up  an  extensive  groi 
of  Carnations  in  tall  vases,  beneath  wh  1 
were  Carnation  plants  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  set  u;a 
group  of  border  Carnations  in  vases. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks.,  hata 
large  group  of  American  Carnations  n 
vases. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  also  ham 
group  of  Carnations  set  up  with  flows 
of  Gypsophila. 

- - 

Cabbages  for  Autumn  Sowin; 

This  homely  vegetable  is  appreciad 
by  the  majority  of  people  when  it  first  > 
pears  on  our  tables  in  spring,  and  gr- 
deners  everywhere  endeavour  to  havt it 
as  early  as  possible. 

The  time  for  sowing  the  seeds,  sois 
to  secure  best  results,  varies  very  o- 
siderably.  In  the  southern  counties  ,ie 
middle  of  August  is  quite  early  enouh. 
whereas  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  to,e 
fer  sowing  until  after  the  middle  of  Jly 
spells  failure.  In  this  high,  late  distet 
experience  has  taught  me  to  sow  ntier 
later  than  July  qth.  This  year  I  sold 
on  the  6th  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  e- 
sulting  plants  will  be  all  right. 

One  of  the  mam  points  m  me  succ^s- 
ful  cultivation  of  early  Cabbages  i-to 
choose  the  proper  variety  suitable  to  he 
locality.  I  have  tried  quite  a  numbeof 
sorts,  with  rather  varied  results.,  d- 
lam’s  Dwarf  is  a  good  Cabbage,  but  lie 
it  is  apt  to  bolt.  I  have  entirely  dis¬ 
carded  this  and  all  other  varietiesin 
favour  of  Sutton’s  Flower  of  Sprig. 
After  six  years'  trial  of  this  sterling  prt 
I  find  that  it  practically  never  be  s. 
remains  in  condition  a  remarkably  lug 
time,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  jry 
early. 

C.  Blair, 

Preston  House,  Linlithgo’ 
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Planting  Strawberries. 
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Of  soft  fruits,  Strawberries  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  popular,  and  although  the 
!  fruiting  season  of  the  plants  is  compara¬ 
tively  short,  all  who  cultivate  them  can 
obtain  fruit  for  a  much  longer  period  by 
planting  both  early  and  late  cropping 
varieties. 

Rich  loamy  soil  suits  Strawberries  best, 
and  from  such  ground  really  fine  fruit 
can  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  very 
little  trouble,  whereas  in  the  case  of  light, 
chalkv  soils  considerable  care  is  neces- 
I  sary  in  the  preparation  of  the  bed  and 
the  plants  require  a  lot  of  attention  if 
anything  approaching  a  good  crop  of 
fiuit  is  to  be  obtained.  A  new  Straw¬ 
berry  bed  or  plantation  should  not  on 
anv  account  be  made  on  the  site  of  the 
old  bed  and  the  ground  must  be  deeply 
worked  and  heavily  manured,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  to  some  extent  governing  the 
kind  of  manure  that  should  be  used.  If 
the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  cow  dung, 
sewage  and  manures  that  help  to  make 
|  tne  ground  heavier  should  be  worked  in, 
whilst  when  the  conditions  are  reversed 
i  and  the  soil  heavy  and  tenacious  manures 
that  tend  to  lighten,  as,  for  instance, 
I  strawy  stable  manure,  wood  ashes  and 
road  scrapings,  should  be  used,  but  in  no 
case  should  the  quantitv  of  manure  be 
stinted. 


Early  planting  is  desirable  so  that  the 
pi  ants  have  sufficient  time  to  become 
established  and  form  good  crowns  before 
winter  sets  in,  the  distance  to  place  the 
plants  varying  a  little  according  to  the 
variety  and  nature  of  the  soil.  A  good 
average  distance  is  eighteen  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  in  the  rows  and  the  rows 
two  feet  apart,  these  distances  being  in¬ 
creased  a  little  in  the  case  of  strong¬ 
growing  varieties  in  good  rich  soil  and 
decreased  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy. 

Before  the  rooted  runners  or  plants  are 
disturbed  they  should  be  well  soaked  with 
water,  and  plants  that  are  lifted  from  the 
ground  must  be  taken  with  a  good  ball  of 
soil  attached  to  the  roots,  whilst  those  in 
pots  should  be  carefully  turned  out  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  1  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  sketches,  lightlv  tapping  the 
edge  of  the  pot  on  some  convenient  ob¬ 
ject  being  sufficient  to  loosen  the  soil 
round  the  outside  and  cause  it  to  leave 
the  pot  as  shown. 

In  planting,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  crown  of  each  plant  just  above  the 
soil  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Fig.  3  illustrating 
a  wrong,  vet  frequent  method  of  plant¬ 
ing,  the  plant  being  buried  too  deeplv  in 
the  ground,  whilst  the  roots  of  the  plant 
shown  in  Fig.  4  are  crowded  together  in¬ 
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stead  of  being  evenly  spread  out.  Make 
the  soil  moderately  firm  round  each 
plant,  again  water  after  planting  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and,  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry, 
it  is  best  to  cover  the  plants  with  inverted 
pots  or  other  shading,  which  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  removed  at  night  and  during  dull 
weather  and  cleared  away  altogether  as 
soon  as  the  roots  take  hold  of  the  new 
soil. 

Briefly,  after  treatment  consists  of  keep¬ 
ing  the’  plants  well  supplied  with  mois¬ 
ture  until  they  are  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished,  keeping  the  bed  free  from  weeds, 
removing  all  runners  immediately  they 
appear,  and  in  spring  when  growth  com¬ 
mences  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure 
should  be  given.  Two  excellent  contri¬ 
vances  for  keeping  the  fruit  off  the  ground 
are  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  consisting 
of  wire  rings  supported  by  wires  or  forked 
sticks  inserted  in  the  ground. 

Ortus. 

- - 

In  the  village  of  Frick,  Switzerland, 
Cherries  are  so  plentiful  that  the  buyers 
have  refused  to  make  an  offer  for  them, 
and  the  children  are  allowed  to  take  as 
many  as  they  like  from  the  orchards. 

Colour-Changing  in  Flowers. 

Some  interesting  examples  of  colour¬ 
changing  in  flowers  by  direct  sun-rays 
were  shown  at  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. 
This  is  an  absolutely  new  process,  the 
details  of  which  reached  England  only 
a  year  ago,  through  the  pages  of  the  re¬ 
port  issued  for  the  year  1906  by  the  South 
African  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  In  that  country  cloudless 
skies  are  the  rule  for  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year,  and  experiments  were  carried 
out  by  an  officer  now  quartered  at  York, 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  changes 
could  be  effected  in  the  colouration  of 
flotvers  by  withholding  different  hours  of 
sunlight  from  the  same  varieties  of 
plants.  The  common  Nasturtium  proved 
very  sensitive  to  sunlight  when  clouds 
were  absent  from  the  sky  for  days  to¬ 
gether,  and  by  screening  off  the  light  at 
different  hours  decided  differences  were 
detected  in  the  colour  shades  of  flowers 
which  were  similar  in  every  respect  to 
begin  with.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  experiments  were  leading  to  definite 
results,  which  were  shared  by  other  plants 
besides  Nasturtiums,  and,  moreover,  that 
growth  was  also  greatly  affected  by  the 
time  of  day  when  direct  sunlight  was  ad¬ 
mitted  or  was  screened  off.  Many  vege¬ 
tables  were  found  to  be  hightly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  direct  sun-rays,  and  increased 
crops  of  Lettuce,  Onions,  and  Peas  were 
obtained  where  aspect  was  properly  at¬ 
tended  to.  All  gardeners  realise  the  im¬ 
portance  of  aspect  as  regards  growth,  but 
it  will  be  news  to  most  of  them  that  just 
as  much  attention  must  be  paid  to  ex¬ 
posure  to  direct  sun-rays  if  they  wish  to 
obtain  the  most  delicate  colour  shades 
in  flowers.  They  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  for  themselves  what 
colour-changes  have  been  obtained,  for 
the  seeds  which  have  been  brought  from 
South  Africa  to  York  have  come  true, 
and  the  new  varieties  have  proved  to  be 
veritable  mutations.  In  one  case,  the 
process  which  had  not  been  quite  carried 
throughout  there,  has  been  successfully 
completed  under  the  variable  York 
skies  which  have  been  experienced  this 
spring.' 
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stance  Oliver  and  Paradise  Ivory.  The 
finest  dark  one  was  George  Stark.  Of 
last  year’s  new  ones,  St.  George  has 
turned  out  grandly  at  the  show  this  year. 
Amongst  this  year’s  new  ones  of  which 
we  may  expect  to  hear  more  of  in  the 
future  are  Earl  Spencer  and  Lord  AI- 
thorpe.  The  first  named  is  like  a  waved 
Henry  Eckford,  of  larger  size,  and  that 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  We  hope  it  will 
stand  the  sun  without  burning.  The  two 
last  named  were  raised  by  Mr.  Silas  Cole 
at  Althorpe,  who  was  the  raiser  of  Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer,  the  origin  of  the  wavy 
varieties. 


Sdifopiol. 


Sued  ?eas. 

Nowhere  can  the  Sweet  Pea  be  seen  to 
such  perfection  as  at  the  Metropolitan 
show  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society, 
because  that  is  representative  of  the  skill 
of  the  country  in  growing  Sweet  Peas. 
The  improvement  in  varieties  has  been 
immense  since  the  society  was  founded, 
but  it  has  also  been  the  means  of  induc¬ 
ing  amateurs  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  put  forth  a  supreme  effort  to  get 
their  flowers  to  the  largest  size  and  in 
the  best  colours  of  which  each  individual 
variety  is  capable. 

We  cannot  expect  the  average  grower 
to  take  so  much  trouble  merely  for  the 
sake  of  cut  flowers  for  home  decoration, 
but  all  the  same  the  improvement  that 
has  been  accomplished  since  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford  commenced  to  single  out  the  best 
sorts  and  grow  them  separately  is  hardly 
conceivable  when  we  look  back  to  the 
time  when  most  people  were  satisfied  with 
a  hedge  of  mixed  Sweet  Peas.  At  the 
time  we  speak,  the  purple  and  blue- 
purple  varieties,  generally  in  two  distinct 
colours,  were  very  prevalent,  and  that 
was  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  stronger-growing  varieties 
than  the  finer  colours,  and  if  grown  to¬ 
gether  for  a  few  years,  all  the  best  sorts 
would  be  killed  or  crowded  out  by  their 
stronger-growing  and  less  handsome  com¬ 
peers. 

To  get  the  best  amongst  Sweet  Peas  it 
is  necessary  to  grow  each  variety  by  it¬ 
self  so  as  to  give  it  all  the  advantages  of 
light,  air  and  space.  Now,  however,  the 
cottager  even  has  at  his  command  a  host 
of  beautiful  varieties  with  which  he  or  she 
can  make  the  garden  a  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion  with  very  little  extra  care  or  trouble. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sow  Sweet 
P°as  rather  thinly  in  good,  well-manured 


( For  description  see  page  SH-) 


soil  to  get  a  splendid  crop  of  blossom, 
worthy  to  decorate  the  table  of  a  mansion 
even  though  grown  in  the  garden  of  a 
cottage. 

The  new  varieties  have  been  tried  by  the 
society  at  the  College,  Reading,  and  only 
those  of  large  size,  distinct  colour  and 
constancy  of  character  could  hope  to  get 
a  first-class  certificate  or  an  award  of 
merit.  The  winning  varieties  were  staged 
at  the  show,  and  included  Mrs.  Henry 
Bell,  George  Stark  and  Mr.  Andrew  Ire¬ 
land,  all  of  which  received  first-class  Cer¬ 
tificates.  Two  varieties  were  honoured 
with  an  Award  of  Merit,  namely,  Con- 
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Primula 


(Primula  pulverulenta). 


[See  illustration  page  516.] 

Amongst  the  numerous  Primulas  which 
lave  been  discovered  and  sent  home  from 
Western  China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  for 
Vfessrs.  Yeitch,  that  under  notice  will 
ake  a  high  position  as  it  becomes  better 
mown.  Most  likely,  also,  it  will  furnish 
he  means  of  raising  a  new  race  of  gar- 
len  varieties,  differing  in  the  colour  of 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  beds  in  the  flower  garden  will  now  be 
it  their  best.  The  recent  rains,  falling  on  a 
varm  soil,  have  caused  the  plants  to  grow 
iery  freely,  and  though  a  few  flowers  have 
>een  spoiled  the  new  shoots  will  bear  many 
nore  in  due  time,  and  so  the  display  will 
>e  prolonged  well  into  the  autumn  months. 

Propagation  of  Cuttings. 

Last  week  I  advised  gardeners  and  ama- 
eurs  to  make  all  the  preparations  they 
:ould  so  that  when  the  work  of  propagation 
.vas  commenced  it  might  be  carried  on 
juickly. 

The  first  cuttings  taken  should  be  those  of 
icnal  Pelargoniums,  and  as  very  sappy 
hoots  do  not  form  roots  as  readily  as  those 
hat  are  somewhat  firmer ;  the  latter  kind 
I  should  be  selected. 

If  the  cuttings  be  carefully  selected  there 
will  not  be  any  gaps  left  in  the  beds,  not 
mich  diminution  in  the  display  of  bloom, 
generally.  Fig.  1  shows  a  zonal  Pelargo¬ 
nium  cutting  made  ready  for  insertion. 
These  cuttings  should  be  about  six  inohes 
ong,  cut  off  immediately  below  a  joint  as 
shown  at  A,  and  the  leaf  B  from  that  joint 
should  also  be  removed. 

Where  large  numbers  are  required  boxes 
Bay  be  used,  but  pots  will  suffice  if  only  a 
:ew  are  propagated.  Pots  are  also  the  most 
jseful  for  the  mare  tender  variegated  varie- 
sies.  Both  boxes  and  pots  should  be  well 
trained,  the  compost  placed  in  them  made 
firm  and  well  surfaced  with  coarse  sand. 
Place  the  cuttings  four  inches  apart  in 
j poxes,  but  rather  closer,  and  round  the  edge, 
in  pots.  Cuttings  of  Heliotropes,  Gazanias 
|and  Ageratums,  taken  from  the  base  of  the 
<ld  plants,  should  also  be  taken  this  week, 
:ind  inserted  in  pot's.  Make  the  soil  firm 
around  the  base  of  each  cutting,  and 
thoroughly  water  all  to  settle  the  soil  in 
the  pots  and  boxes.  If  the  weather  be 
showery  place  the  latter  in  cool  frames,  but 
admit  plenty  of  air.  These  are  the  chief 
finds  of  cuttings  to  be  taken  this  week. 

*  Useful  Hotbed. 

Other  kinds  of  cuttings  must  be  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks,  and  a  gentle,  steady 
heat,  such  as  that  provided  by  a  hotbed  of 
leaves  and  litter,  will  be  useful.  Build  up 
a  small  hotbed  forthwith. 


the  flowers.  The  leaves  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  common  Primrose,  but  they 
are  more  or  less  covered  with  powder  on 
the  under  surface,  as  is  the  stem  and  some 
parts  of  the  flower.  The  scape  of  the 
plant  illustrated  was  is  in.  high,  but  as 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  three  or  four 
tiers,  one  above  the  other,  the  stem  elon¬ 
gates  and  gets  taller.  The  flowers  them¬ 
selves  are  of  a  rich  rose-purple  with  a 
crimson  eve.  Readers  will  note  that  this 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  P.  japonica 
in  habit  of  growth  and  the  way  it  carries 
its  flowers  in  whorls  one  above  the  other. 
Our  illustration  was  taken  in  the  Alpine 
House  at  Kew,  but  although  enjoying  the 
protection  of  a  cold  house,  we  think  this 
will  prove  as  hardy  as  the  better  known 
P.  japonica. 


Border  Carnations. 

The  compost  used  in  the  layering  of  Car¬ 
nations  often  contains  many  seeds  of  weeds 
which  quickly  germinate.  Examine  your 
layered  plants  and  very  carefully  pull  up 
all  weed  seedlings  without  disturbing  the 
layers.  Also  cut  off  all  faded  flowers  and 


Fig.  1.  Zonal  Pelargonium  cutting 
ready  for  insertion. 

collect  supporting  sticks  which  have  done 
their  duty. 

Lawns. 

The  grass  is  now  growing  rapidly,  so  that 
it  will  need  mowing  more  frequently  than 
of  late.  If  allowed  to  get  beyond  the  grip 
of  the  mowing  machine,  use  the  scythe  first 
and  then  the  machine  in  two  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  Roll  the  lawn  twice  each  week  and 
also  the  garden  paths  where  loose  gravel  is 
used  on  them. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Plant  Out  Strawberry  Runners. 

Some  of  the  very  best  fruits  of  these 
plants  are  grown  in  heavy,  clayey  ground. 
But  though  they  will  do  well  in  such  soil 
the  plants  will  not  thrive  in  soil  which  is 
overcharged  with  moisture.  The  excessive 
moisture  may  not  be  apparent  at  the  present 


time,  but  it  is  in  winter  time  and  during 
long  spells  of  rainy  weather  ;  and  if  frosts' 
prevail  at  the  same  t;me  the  plants  are  sure 
to  suffer  very  much  and  be  considerably 
weakened  for  fruit-bearing.  Drainage  is,  of 
course,  the  true  remedy  for  very  wet  ground ; 
but  where  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down 
drain  pipes,  raise  the  beds  a  few  inches,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 


After  deeply  digging  the  ground  lay  down 
garden  line  and  mark  out  the  beds,  having 
the  latter  wide  enough  to  contain  three,  or 
four  rows  of  plants.  The  soil  taken  from  the 
alleys  will  raise  the  beds  sufficiently.  Put 
out  the  young  plants  in  rows  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  A,  the  space  B  between  each 
row  being  about  twenty-two  inches. 

Naming  Fruits. 

Sometimes  the  names  of  different  varieties 
of  fruits  get  lost ;  where  this  has  happened 
it  would  be  well  to  rename  the  fruits  before 
the  latter  are  gathered  from  the  trees. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cabbages  for  Spring  Use. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
seeds  sown  where  this  has  not  already  been 
done.  In  southern  counties  sow  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  and  early  in  the 
jweek  in  northern  counties ;  all  the  seeds 
should  be  got  in  before  August  20th.  Select 
a  position  which  is  quite  open  to  the  light 
and  sunshine.  I  favour  broadcast  sowing, 
scattering  the  seeds  very  thinly.  But  some 
persons  like  to  sow  the  seeds  in  drills ;  in 
this  case  the  drills  should  be  at  least  16 
inches  apart,  so  that  the  plants  will  get 
plenty  of  light.  The  latter  have  to  with¬ 
stand  the  winter  weather,  and  the  hardier 
they  are  while  young  the  more  likely  will 
they  be  to  prove  satisfactory  next  spring. 

Seeds  to  Sow. 

In  favoured  localities  a  few  seeds  of  Pars¬ 
ley  should  be  sown  on  a  warm  border.  The 


Fig.  3.  Sow  Parsley,  Lettuce,  Endive, 
Prickly  Spinach,  and  Radish  Black 
Spanish,  in  drills  on  a  south  border. 
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resultant  seedlings  will  be  very  useful,  and 
may  be  lifted  and  planted  in  boxes  in  severe 
weather ;  the  leaves,  though  small,  are  suit¬ 
able  for  garnishing,  when  older,  coarser 
fronds_are  not  suitable.  See  Fig.  3.  A  few 
rows  of  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  Black 
Spanish  Radishes  should  be  sown  in  a  south 
border.  Also  a  good  plot  of  Prickly 
Spinach. 

Very  Late  Celery., 

Instead  of  putting  out  young  plants  in 
trenches  at  this  season  plant  them  on  the 
level  ground  on  a  warm  border.  _  The  neces¬ 
sary  earthing  up  may  be  done  readily 
enough  if  the  rows  be  arranged  3  ft.  6  in. 
apart.  The  plants  will  be  small  but  very 
sweet  and  useful. 

Earthing-Up  Celery. 

The  earthing  of  the  main  batches  of 
Celery  should  receive  attention.  But  the 
soil  must  be  placed  to  the  plants  in  dry 
weather  and  while  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
are  dry. 

Red  Cabbages. 

These  are  useful  for  pickling.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  heads  split,  and 
•where  this  occurs  and  moisture  lodges  in 
them  they  soon  decay  and  are  rendered  use¬ 
less  unless  the  plants  be  neatly  laid  over. 
When  dry  use  them. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Greenhouse  Work. 

Most  greenhouse  plants  are  now  in  luxu¬ 
riant  growth,  and  will  require  abundance  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  whilst  those  not  show¬ 
ing  bloom  will  benefit  if  well  sprayed  early 
morning  or  evening,  as  this  procedure 
freshens  the  foliage  and  tends  to  keep  down 
the  numerous  insect  pests.  Liquid  manure 
may  be  applied  in  somewhat  liberal  doses  to 
Tomato  plants  and  Cucumbers,  both  of 
which  will  now  be  showing  a  good  crop  of 
fruit,  but  Melons  require  less  moisture  when 
once  they  commence  to  ripen.  During  the 
hot  August  days  the  temperature  in  the 
greenhouse  often  runs  unduly  high,  but  care 
should  be  taken  when  this  occurs  not  to  al¬ 
low  a  sudden  inrush  of  cool  air  by  suddenly 
opening  the  ventilations  to  their  widest  ex¬ 
tent  ;  they  should  be  opened  gradually  and 
closed  again  (or  nearly  so)  in  the  evening 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  more  air  the  plants  get  at  this  season 
the  riper  and  harder  will  their  growths  be¬ 
come,  and  it  is  from  such  robust  short- 
wooded  plants  that  the  finer  displays  of 
blossom  are  obtained. 

Stock,  Beauty  of  Nice. 

A  sowing  may  now  be  made  of  these  dainty 
Stocks,  so  admirable  for  pot  purposes,  and 
providing,  as  they  do,  such  a  profusion  of 
cut  flowers  at  a  season  when  they  are  so 
much  appreciated.  The  seedlings  should  be 
potted  off  when  large  enough  to  handle  and 
placed  in  a  frame  for  a  few  weeks.  Do  not 
allow  the  young  plants  to  become  drawn  up 
or  potbound,  but  grow  them  on  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  repot  as  soon  as  the 
roots  fill  the  pots  containing  them.  Unless 
this  is  attended  to  at  the  proper  time  the 
growth  will  be  checked  and  the  plants  will 
flower  prematurely.  Pinch  back  the  main 
shoots  occasionally  to  promote  a  fine  bushy 
habit  of  growth,  but,  if  desired,  a  few 
plants  may  be  allowed  to  run  straight  on  for 
an  early  supply  of  bloom.  Keep  them  well 
watered,  but  restrain  from  feeding  them  up 
until  the  flower  buds  are  showing,  at  which 
stage  they  will  greatly  benefit  if  given  a 
little  stimulus. 

Ripening  the  Grapes. 

The  results  of  judicious  “  thinning  out  ” 
will  now  be  apparent  in  shapely  bunches  of 
good-sized  berries,  whilst  neglect  of  this  all- 


important  operation  will  be  equally  obvious. 
Liquid  manure  may  be  applied  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  containing  the  roots,  and  the  Vines 
should  be  periodically  examined  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  useless  growths  upon  the  laterals. 
The  foliage  should  be  so  arranged  that 
plenty  of  light  may  reach  the  fruit,  which, 
if  not  already  showing  colour  will  soon  com¬ 
mence  to  do  so.  Early  morning  ventilation 
is  necessary  in  order  to  evaporate  any  mois¬ 
ture  collected  on  the  berries  ere  the  sun’s 
heat  is  sufficient  to  scald  or  disfigure  them. 
Decorative  Plants. 

Many  amateurs  find  Palms  troublesome  to 
manage,  but  some  of  the  Dracaenas  offer  no 
difficulties  and  form  a  fine  decorative  group. 
D.  australis  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  whilst 
the  richly-foliaged  D.  rubra  is  a  superb 
plant  for  a  warm  greenhouse.  Old  and 
leggy  plants  may  be  “  topped  that  is  to 
say,  the  long  naked  stem  completely  severed 
and  re-struck  in  a  pot  of  sandy  soil,  the 
roots  forming  the  more  readily  if  a  little 
bottom  heat  is  available. 

Ficus  elastica. 

The  India-rubber  Plant,  and  its  pretty 
variety  F.  elastica  variegata  are  other  fine 
ornamental  subjects,  and,  like  the  Dracaenas, 
often  develop  an  unsightly  length  of  stem, 
and  should  be  treated  in  the  same  drastic 
manner.  Cuttings  will  also  strike  readily  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
allow  them  to  dry  somewhat  before  inserting 
them.  A  novel  method  of  increasing  these 
is  by  means  of  well-matured  leaves,  which, 
if  removed  and  placed  one-third  of  their 
length  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  there 
left  undisturbed  for  a  time,  will  emit  root¬ 
lets,  and  may  then  be  grown  on  in  small  pots 
in  leafmould  and  sand. 

Camellias. 

These  grand  flowering  shrubs  may  be 
grown  either  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  or  planted 
out  in  the  borders  of  the  greenhouse,  but  the 
former  is  the  most  convenient  method,  and 
portable  plants  will  now  derive  much  benefit 
if  placed  out  of  doors  during  the  present 
■month.  See  that  the  pots  or  .  tubs  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  thorough  drainage,  as  stagnation 
at  the  roots,  or  ineffectual  watering  are  the 
main, causes  of  most  of  the  difficulties  which 
amateurs  so  often  experience  in  the  culture 
of  these  majestic  plants. 

Useful  Campanulas. 

When  arranging  the  plants  on  the  stagings 
it  should  be  the  amateur’s  object  to  hide  as 
much  as  possible  of  both  woodwork  and  pots, 
and  the  several  varieties  of  Campanulas  are 
eminently  adapted  for  this  purpose.  If 
placed  along  the  edge  of  the  staging  their 
graceful  trails  literally  covered  with  bell¬ 
shaped  blossom,  they  make  an  informal  line 
of  delicate  colouring  the  entire  length  of  the 
house.  A  little  judicious  feeding  and  the 
timely  removal  of  dying  blossoms  will  cause 
them  to  remain  in  bloom  for  quite  a  lengthy 
period. 

The  dainty  blue  C.  isophylla  and  the 
white  C.  i.  alba  are  both  well-known  and  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  but  two  other  charming  and 
less  common  varieties  are  Campanula  balchi- 
niana,  with  its  beautifully  variegated 
foliage,  and  C.  Maayi,  which  blooms  so 
profusely  that  scarcely  a  leaf  is  visible.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  these  will  sti  ike  readily  at  almost 
any  time,  so  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  any 
insufficiency  of  plants.  G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Calanthes. 

The  deciduous  section  of  Calanthes  are  at 
the  present  season  advanced  to  the  stage 
when  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  commence  to 
form  at  the  base  of  the  advancing  growths. 
The  plants,  having  practically  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  will  need  careful  attention 
to  provide  the  necessary  root  mixture.  I 


have  on  several  occasions  pointed  out  the 
advisibility  of  permitting  the  plants  to  be¬ 
come  reasonably  dry  between  waterings. 
There  is  always  a  possible  danger  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  conditions  out¬ 
side  are  hot  and  drying,  of  evaporation 
rapidly  taking  place.  It  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  in  cases  where  we  have  to  .deal  with 
plants  that  are  practically  root  bound,  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  the  plants  becoming 
dry  and  remaining  in  this  state  for  any 
lengthened  period.  In  the  case  of  Calanthes, 
especially  where  they  have  to  be  grown  on 
shelves,  it  is  well  to  look  over  the  plants 
for  water  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  bright 
weather. 

Manurial  Assistance. 

Although  I  am  no  advocate  of  manure  for 
Orchids,  if  it  is  desirable  to  afford  the 
plants  assistance  by  artificial  manuring,  the 
time  at  which  such  assistance  is  likely  to  be 
advantageous  is  when  the  plants  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  and  the  pseudo-bulb  i; 
in  course  of  formation.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  more  likely  to  give  assistance 
than  a  little  weak  cow  manure  water.  1 
is  not  a  bad  plan  to  have  a  bag,  half  fillec 
with  cow-dung  and  immersed  in  a  barrel  0: 
water,  as  a  stock  solution.  The  water  may 
be  dipped  out,  and  after  being  carefully 
strained,  diluted  with  rain  -water  until  tin 
required  strength  is  obtained.  Manure  wate 
should  not  be  given  when  the  plants  are  ii 
a  very  dry  state.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  while  I  have  given  tb 
above  advice,  that  I  do  not  advocate  manur 
ing  any  Orchids.  I  consider  a  plentifu 
supply  of  rain  water  in  the  tanks  is  all  tha 
is  required. 

Ripening;  off  Calanthes. 

As  the  pseudo-bulbs  advance,  more  ligh 
may  be  afforded,  and  where  there  is  the  leas 
tendency  to  show  signs  of  damp  spotting 
care  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  etmcspheci 
moisture  by  not  damping  the  floors  an' 
staging  so  frequently,  and  to  prevent  a  po; 
sibility  of  excessive  moisture  during  th 
night ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  little  ai 
on  the  roof  ventilators,  but  where  the  latte 
are  used  the  side  ones  should  be  kept  close 
to  prevent  direct  draughts.  I  consider  the 
if  the  same  treatment  is  afforded  as  the 
generally  in  practice  for  the  ripening  of 
crop  of  Melons  there  is  little  difficulty  e: 
perienced  in  properly  maturing  Calanthes. 
Insect  Enemies. 

Insect  pests  must  be  carefully  guarde 
against.  Scale  is  often  troublesome  at  th 
season.  The  best  method  of  keeping  the; 
pests  in  check  is  to  carefully  wash  the  plan 
with  a  soft  sponge;  a  little  of  Mitchell 
insecticide  mixed  in  the  water  'enables  tl 
scale  to  be  more  readily  sponged  off  tl 
plants.  This  is  also  a  good  remedy  for  re 
spider,  which  are  almost  sure  to  make  the 
appearance  when  the  atmosphere  beconr 
the  least  dry.  Where  plants  are  affecte 
with  Thrips  (the  yellow  kinds  are  the  mo 
troublesome)  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  up 
bath  of  -Mitchell’s  insecticide  and  to  dip  tl 
plants,  laying  them  on  their  side  after  ii 
mersion  to  permit  their  leaves  proper 
draining  before  they  are  replaced  to  the 
permanent  position.  'In  the  case  whe 
plants  have  been  attacked  with  black  Thrip 
and  there  are  eggs  on  the  leaves,  the  latt 
should  be  carefully  gone  over  with  a  sc! 
sponge  and  the  deposits  are  easily  remove 
I  have  found  no  damage  from  the  use  of  tl 
insecticide,  used  as  directed.  There  is 
necessity  to  syringe  with  clean  water  aft 
its  use,  as  no  deposit  is  distinguishable  aft' 
its  use  with  rain  water. 

H.  J.  Chapman.. 

Papaws,  which  are  now  in  season,  a' 
a  variety  of  Melon,  and  grow'  w'ild  d 
over  Jamaica. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should,  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3081.  Limnanthes  Withering  Up. 

My  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy,  and 
Limnanthes  Douglasii  is  withering  up,  al¬ 
though  it  flowered  well  during  the  recent 
spell  of  dry  weather.  All  my  other  annuals 
are  doing  well  with  this  exception,  and  I 
expected  it  to  keep  on  blooming  till  Septem¬ 
ber  at  least.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
grown  it,  and  would  like  your  opinion  upon 
it.  (J.  Clark,  Northumberland.) 

Limnanthes  Douglasii  flowers  freely,  like 
the  Nasturtium,  to  which  it  is  allied,  but 
it  does  not  last  long  as  a  rule,  especially  in 
sandy  soil.  If  you  want  a  succession  of 
bloom  you  should  make  a  sowing  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August  and  another  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April.  The  secret  of  keeping  up 
a  supply  of  blossom  is  to  have  different 
sowings  of  it  going  on  in  succession.  The 
seeds  sown  in  August  would  give  the  first 
supply  of  blooms  in  the  following  spring 
or  early  summer. 

3082.  Blue  and  White  Border. 

I  am  wanting  a  blue  and  white  border 
about  forty  yards  by  four  yards,  so  please 
could  you  give  me  a  list  of  names  in  your 
next  issue?  I  thought  of  having  a  line  of 
tall  plants  at  the  back  and  two  or  three  rows 
of  shorter  plants  in  front.  I  want  a  con¬ 
tinuous  bloom  through  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  An  answer  will  oblige.  (H., 
Northants.) 

Blue  flowers  in  early  spring  would  be 
supplied  by  Anemone  Hepatica,  single  and 
double  blue,  A.  angulosa,  A.  apennina,  and 
A.  blanda.  Later  on,  blue  will  be  supplied 
by  Myosotis  sylvatica,  M.  alpestris  Vic- 
toriae,  Campanula  turbinata,  C.  carpatica, 
and  C.  rotundifolia  Hostii.  You  will  note 
also  that  we  have  commenced  with  dwarf  va¬ 
rieties,  and  this  will  help  you  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  border.  The  dwarf  ones  should 
come  in  the  front  line  and  the  second  size 
in  the  middle  line,  and  last  of  all  we  shall 
name  the  tall  ones  for  the  back  line.  They 
are  also  pretty  well  scattered  over  the  whole 
season  from  February  or  March  till  Octo¬ 
ber.  Middle  line  plants  are  Polemonium 
caeruleum,  P.  humile,  Erigeron  speciosus, 
Centaurea  montana,  Campanula  persicifolia 
grandiflora,  Statice  latifolia,  S.  Limonium, 
Veronica  subsessilis,  Platycodon  grandi- 
florum,  Aster  Amellus,  Echinops  Ritro.  The 
taller  plants  are  blue  Delphiniums  in 
variety,  Veronica  longifolia,  Eryngium 
amethystinum,  E.  planum,  E.  oliverianum, 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


Aster  "Novi-Belgii  densus,  A.N.-B.  Wm. 
Marshall.  White  species  are  more  plentiful, 
and  you  should  get,  if  possible,  various 
forms  of  the  Christmas  Rose,  also  white 
varieties  of  the  Lenten  Rose,  such  as  Helle- 
borus  orientalis,  Gertrude  Jekyll,  Anemone 
Hepatica,  single  and  double  white.  Peren¬ 
nial  Candytuft,  dwarf  Phloxes  like  Phlox 
Subulata  Nelsoni,  P.  S.  Nivea,  Saxifraga 
decipiens,  S.  caespitosa,  S.  hypnoides,  and 
S.  Wallacei.  All  of  these  are  relatively 
dwarf.  In  the  second  line  from  the  front 
you  can  have  Iris  florentina,  I.  albicans 
Princess  of  Wales,  I.  sibirica  alba,  I.  s. 
orientalis  (Snow  Queen),  single  and  double 
white  Pyrethrums,  Malva  moschata  alba, 
and  Oenothera  speciosa.  Still  taller  plants 
are  Chrysanthemum  maximum.  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  Anemone  japonica  alba,  Gelega  offi¬ 
cinalis  alba,  Lysimachia  clethroides,  Chinese 
Peony  Festiva  maxima,  and  Chinese  Peony 
Lady  Godiva,  Sidalsea  Candida  and  Cam¬ 
panula  persicifolia  Moerheimi.  The  tallest 
plants  for  the  back  line  would  include 
Spiraea  Aruncus,  White  Delphiniums, 
Lilium  candidum,  Campanula  latifolia 
alba,  tall,  late  white  Phloxes,  the  white  ever¬ 
lasting  Pea  (Lathyrus  latifolius  albus), 
Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  and  Epilobium 
angustifolium  album.  At  least  fifty  plants 
are  included  in  the  above  list,  so  that  you 
should  have  a  good  deal  of  variety.  Pos¬ 
sibly  elsewhere  you  will  be  able  to  find  other 
blue  and  white  flowers,  but  if  you  have  any 
difficulty  you  can  let  us  know,  quoting  the 
number  of  this  answer. 

3083.  Points  of  Gladioli  for  Exhibition. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  know  the  points  to 
be  looked  for  in  Gladioli  for  exhibition.  (H. 
Staddon,  Essex.) 

Your  flowers  should  have  good  size,  shape 
and  texture,  that  is,  they  should  be  of  good 
substance.  The  flowers  should  be  in  prime 
freshness,  not  fading  through  age,  nor 
bleached  by  too  much  shading  in  getting  the 
flowers  to  expand.  The  spikes  should  be  of 
good  length  and  the  flowers  all  directed  one 
way  upon  the  stem.  They  should  not  be 
placed  right  and  left  on  the  edges  of  the 
stem,  because  flowers  of  that  character  can 
never  be  arranged  to  show  their  full  beauty 
in  a  bunch  of  cut  flowers.  The  aggregate  of 
the  flowers  should  also  cover  and  hide  the 
stem ;  in  other  words,  they  should  not  be 
scattered  at  intervals  along  it.  The  parts  of 
the  flower,  that  is,  the  petals  in  ordinary 
language,  should  be  broad  and  overlap  one 
another.  If  the  stem  has  ten  to  eleven 


flowers  all  open  at  the  same  time,  they 
should  be  excellent  samples  of  their  kind. 
There  is  an  art  in  shading  flower-stems  so  as 
to  keep  some  of  the  flowers  from  making 
further  growth  for  a  time  and  of  exposing 
another  portion  of  the  spike  to  sunshine  so 
as  to  harden  them  into  bloom.  In  these 
operations,  however,  you  should  be  careful 
not  to  overdo  the  shading.  Dark  varieties 
should  have  very  decided,  uniform  and 
bright  colours.  The  lighter  ones  should  be 
clear,  soft  and  uniform. 


LAWNS. 

3084.  Bristly  Grass  on  Lawn. 

I  prepared  the  soil  and  sowed  down  a 
lawn  in  April  last  and  let  the  grass  grow 
rather  rankly  the  first  time  to  let  it  get  well 
established.  I  then  cut  it  with  the  scythe. 
I  found  a  good  deal  of  a  grass  with  a  long, 
bristly  head,  and  enclose  you  one.  Please 
let  me  know  what  it  is,  and  say  if  it  will 
make  a  good  lawn  grass.  It  seems  rather 
rank  and  loose,  and  if  a  weed,  how  can  I 
get  rid  of  it?  (T.  D.  W.,  Cambs.) 

The  grass  you  mention  as  being  coarse  is 
Wall  Barley  (Hordeum  murinum).  It  is 
only  an  annual,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  cut 
it  so  as  to  allow  the  good  grasses  to  form  a 
close  sole.  The  Barley  is  not  likely  to 
trouble  you  any  more  if  you  take  care  "that 
none  is  allowed  to  ripen  and  scatter  its  seeds 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lawn.  Even  then  you 
would  not  get  much  trouble  from  this  grass, 
providing  the  law-i  is  fairly  thick  before 
next  spring.  The  Wall  Barley  grows 
chiefly  in  rough,  untilled  places,  and  likes 
loose  soil  in  which  to  grow.  Very  probably 
the  plants  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
your  lawn,  which  furnished  the  seeds  that 
made  your  lawn  appear  rough. 


ROSES. 

3085.  Roses  Failing1  to  Bloom. 

Some  of  my  Rose  trees  planted  in  March 
last  have  failed  to  bloom,  but  have  one  or 
two  strong  shoots  or  suckers  coming  up  from 
the  ground,  and  although  they  are  strong 
they  have  no  signs  of  a  flower  bud.  Could 
you  please  say  what  is  the  matter,  and  what 
I  should  do  to  make  them  bloom?  (T.  D.  W., 
Cambs.) 

In  all  probability  the  suckers  you  men¬ 
tion  are  those  of  the  stock  on  which  the 
Roses  were  budded.  The  Roses  themselves 
have  failed  to  grow.  You  could  bud  them 
a  little  below  the  ground  line  with  some 
good  varieties.  When  you  have  done  this 
the  suckers  should  be  topped,  and  that  will 
encourage  the  buds  you  have  just  put  in  to 
form  a  union.  The  suckers  being  already 
established  in  the  situation,  the  varieties 
budded  upon  them  should  grow  stronglv 
next  year,  even  if  they  do  not  start  this. 

3086.  Red,  White,  and  Yellow  Roses. 

I  intend  planting  a  bed  of  red,  white  and 
yellow  Roses  next  autumn.  What  varieties 
would  you  recommend,  and  in  what  order 
should  they  be  planted?  I  mean  what  colour 
should  go  outside  and  which  in  the  centre? 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation.  (T.  Wilcox, 
Essex.) 

You  could  plant  Frau  Karl  Druschki  in 
the  centre,  and  that  being  a  strong  grower 
will  form  a  good  background  to  the  darker 
colours.  For  a  yellow,  you  might  plant 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Xotting.  Liberty  being 
a  dwarf  and  free-flowering  variety,"  might 
be  planted  round  the  outside.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  rich,  velvety  red  or  crimson. 

3087.  Black  Spots  on  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

Will  you  kindly  explain  cause  of  black 

spots  on  enclosed  leaves  of  a  rose  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  planted  last  autumn?  The  spots  ap¬ 
pear,  not  only  on  leaves  of  last  year’s  wood 
but  also  on  a  fine  and  healthy  young  shoot 
made  within  the  last  few  weeks."  A  Bouquet 
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d’Or  planted  near  and  similarly  treated  is 
not  at  all  affected,  but  is  growing  splendidly. 
(J.  N.  A.,  Devon.) 

Your  Rose  is  affected  with  the  Rose  leaf 
black  blotch,  caused  by  a  fungus  named 
Actinonema  Rosae.  It  is  not  a  very  deadly 
fungus,  and  when  only  present  in  moderate 
quantity  it  merely  disfigures  the  foliage. 
You  should  burn  the  worst  of  the  leaves, 
then  spray  the  remainder  with  a  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  of  Bordeaux  mixture  This  will  not  kill 
the  fungus  inside  the  Rose  leaf,  but  it  will 
destroy  the  spores  which  come  outside  the 
leaf  and  thus  prevent  it  from  spreading  and 
attacking  other  plants.  You  should  spray  at 
intervals  of  ten  days,  and  that  will  destroy 
other  spores  which  may  come  out  later  on. 
Next  year,  when  you  see  any  evidence  of  it, 
you  can  commence  spraying  again  with  a 
dilute  solution,  and  this  will  prevent  the 
fungus  from  disfiguring  the  foliage  of  your 
Roses.  You  may  not,  however,  have  any  of 
the  fungus  next  year,  provided  j'ou  carefully 
collect  and  burn  all  the  fallen  leaves  that 
have  been  diseased. 

3088.  Dorothy  Perkins  or  Lady  Gay. 

Please  inform  me  if  enclosed  blossom  is 
Dorothy  Perkins  or  Lady  Gay.  I  purchased 
it  for  Dorothy  Perkins.  It  has  grown  very 
quickly  into  a  splendid  tree,  and  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  is  loaded  with  blossom.  Also 
kindly  instruct  me  how  to  treat  after  flower¬ 
ing.  Ought  I  to  cut  off  all  dead  blossoms, 
and  how  far  back?  (J.  T.,  Beds.) 

The  trusses  of  flowers  you  send  us  are  those 
of  Lady  Gay,  which  has  much  deeper  pink 
flowers  than  Dorothy  Perkins  and  keeps  its 
colour  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  blos¬ 
soms  will  hang  on  the  bush  till  they  get 
quite  pale  and  withered,  but  after  they  cease 
to  be  effective  you  can  cut  them  off.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  room  the  young  shoots  have 
to  properly  expose  their  foliage  and  wood  to 
light  and  air  as  to  how  much  you  may  cut 
off.  We  have  already  cut  away  all  the  old 
wood,  even  right  to  the  base,  because  there 
was  not  sufficient  room  to  expose  the  young 
shoots  to  light  and  air  while  the  old  ones 
remained.  You  will  get  the  best  flowers  and 
largest  trusses  from  the  young  wood,  which 
should  be  tied  in  full  length.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  space  and  can  properly  expose 
both  the  old  and  the  young  shoots  to  light 
and  air,  you  could  leave  some  of  the  old 
ones  on.  If  space  is  limited,  then  you  can 
cut  them  right  away  to  the  bottom,  as  soon 
as  the  Roses  have  faded.  This  will  give 
the  young  shoots  a  much  better  chance  to 
develop  their  wood  and  ripen  it. 

3089.  Crimson  Rambler  Turning 

Brown. 

I  have  a  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  tree 
against  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  and  it 
appeared  healthy  till  quite  recently.  It  also 
flowered  splendidly  in  June,  and  has  a  few 
trusses  on  it  yet,  but  the  leaves  are  all  turn¬ 
ing  brown  and  blighted.  Can  you  say  what 
is  the  matter  from  the  enclosed  leaves? 
(C.  W.  D.,  Essex.) 

Crimson  Rambler  is  very  subject  to  red 
spider  when  placed  against  the  wall  of  a 
house  or  similar  situation.  It  makes  a  deal 
of  rampant  growth,  and  in  dry  seasons  it 
almost  invariably  gets  attacked  with  the  red 
spider  after  reaching  any  size.  It  should 
really  be  planted  where  the  wind  can  play 
through  the  foliage.  In  the  way  of  remedy, 
you  can  syringe  the  plant  with  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  Gishurst’s  compound,  or  soft  soap 
and  water.  The  Roses  should  be  forcibly 
syringed  with  this  on  two  successive  nights, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  red  spider.  At  the 
same  time  you  should  supply  the  roots  with 
plenty  of  water  and  see  that  the  water  sinks 
into  the  soil  instead  of  flowing  away  by  the 
surface.  This  should  improve  the  plant 
considerably.  It  might  be  worth  while 
planting  it  in  a  more  open  situation  next 
November,  cutting  it  down  rather  severely. 


Some  other  varieties  could  be  planted  against 
the  wall  of  the  house.  Longworth  Rambler 
is  a  very  good  one  for  this  purpose. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3090.  Shrubs  for  a  Dry  Bank. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  me 
the  names  of  a  few  shrubs  that  would  cover 
a  dry  bank  and  look  better  than  grass, 
which  gets  unsightly  during  August  and 
afterwards,  till  the  autumn  rains  make  the 
grass  spring  up  afresh.  Please  reply 
through  the  columns  of  the  “  G.W.” 
(C.  W  .D.,  Essex.) 

Several  plants  of  the  Pea  family  are  very 
suitable  for  covering  dry  banks,  and  amongst 
these  you  should  plant  Cytisus  albus,  C. 
scoparius,  C.  s.  andreanus,  Spartium  jun- 
ceum,  Genista  tinctoria,  Spanish  Broom 
(Genista  hispanica),  double  Gorse  (Ulex 
europaeus  flore  pleno),  Lavender,  Rosemary, 
and  St.  John’s  Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum). 
You  need  not  use  all  of  the  above  unless  you 
like,  but  all  of  them  are  suitable  and  will 
furnish  considerable  variety. 

3091.  Honeysuckle  for  Climbing'  on 

Summer  House. 

I  am  going  to  build  a  summer  house  of  rus¬ 
tic  work,  and  I  want  to  plant  Honeysuckle 
to  climb  all  over  it,  so  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  of  five  kinds?  I  want  them  to 
be  of  different  colours,  fast  growing,  ever¬ 
green  and  sweet  scented.  What  time  would 
be  the  best  to  plant  them,  and  please  name  the 
colour  after  each  one.  The  soil  is  rich.  (E. 
Hewitt,  Hants.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  all  these  desir¬ 
able  characters  in  one  and  the  same  plant. 
Most  of  the  Honeysuckles  are  deciduous,  but 
commence  growing  early.  If  the  autumn  is 
mild,  however,  they  retain  their  leaves  till 
late  in  the  year.  The  most  showy  Honey¬ 
suckle  is  the  scarlet  one,  Lonicera  semper- 
virens,  which  is  evergreen  when  grown  in  a 
greenhouse,  but  is  deciduous  out  of  doors  in 
all  the  colder  parts  of  the  country.  The 
flowers  are  scentless.  A  sweetly  scented  one 
is  L.  fragrantissima,  with  small  white 
flowers  and  nearly  evergreen  leaves.  L. 
japonica  aureo-reticulata  has  pale  yellow, 
fragrant  flowers,  and  is  evergreen  in  warm, 
sheltered  districts.  One  of  the  best  for  your 
purpose  is  the  late  Dutch  variety  of  our 
common  Honeysuckle,  L.  Periclymenum. 
Another  one  for  the  sake  of  variety  is  L. 
Caprifolium,  with  fragrant  yellow  flowers. 
Those  of  the  late  Dutch  Honeysuckle  are  red, 
passing  off  to  yellow  when  fading.  Some 
shade  of  yellow,  indeed,  is  the  more  common 
hue  amongst  them,  but  our  native  Honey¬ 
suckle  is  sometimes  tinted  with  red,  as  in 
Late  Dutch.  The  first  fortnight  of  Novem¬ 
ber  is  the  best  time  to  plant  the  above. 


VEGETABLES. 

3092.  Marrows  Failing  to  Fruit. 

Could  you  inform  me  why  it  is  that  my 
Marrow  plants  will  not  produce  any  fruits? 
They  are  fine,  large  plants,  but  not  one  Mar¬ 
row  have  I  got  out  of  four  plants.  There  is 
abundance  of  bloom,  but  no  Marrows.  If 
you  tell  me  how  to  get  Marrows  from  them 
I  shall  be  obliged.  (J.  G.  Bishop,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

You  do  not  tell  us  the  conditions  under 
which  your  plants  are  growing,  whether  in 
frames  or  in  the  open  ground.  As  they  are 
strong,  we  presume  they  are  too  much 
sheltered  in  consequence,  especially  if  in 
frames.  Another -supposition  is  that  they  re¬ 
quire  an  abundance  of  water  to  make  them 
hold  their  fruits.  They  do  not  bear  well 
unless  they  have  a  lusty  vigour  well  sus¬ 
tained  by  root  action.  You  should  therefore 
get  the  stems  thinned  out  by  removing  some 
of  the  weaker  shoots  where  necessary,  or  by 
spreading  them  further  over  the  ground.  If 
they  are  in  frames,  the  sashes  should  not 


now  cover  them,  so  that  some  of  the  steins 
might  be  allowed  to  run  outside  the  frame. 
Keep  them  well  watered  in  hot,  dry  weather. 
You  might  hand  fertilise  some  of  the  flowers 
by  taking  those  flowers  that  have  no  berry 
beneath,  pull  off  the  corolla,  and  lay  the 
anthers  into  those  flowers  that  have  a  fruit 
or  berry  below  the  corolla,  that  is,  at  the 
base  outside.  We  have  made  these  sugges¬ 
tions  as  it  is  only  guesswork  on  our  part  as 
to  what  is  the  matter  with  your  Marrows. 
If  you  follow  out  the  directions  and  if  your 
ground  is  sufficiently  exposed  to  sun  and 
air,  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
Marrows. 

3093.  Tomatos  with  Side  Shoots. 

Some  of  my  Tomato  plants  are  sending 
out  side  shoots  with  clusters  of  flower  buds 
on  them.  I  am  told  these  should  be  cut  off, 
but  surely  the  flowers  should  not  be  cut 
away.  A  hint  or  two  would  much  oblige. 
(B.  T.  W.,  Wilts.) 

It  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  growth  of 
Tomatos,  otherwise  they  might  continue 
sending  out  side  shoots  indefinitely  all  the 
season,  and  setting  fruits  which  they  could 
never  ripen  before  the  end  of  our  season. 
The  bunches  of  flowers  do  not  appear  in  the 
axils  of  leaves  but  on  the  side  of  the  stem. 
Every  leaf  will  give  rise  to  a  shoot  at  its 
base  in  course  of  time,  and  if  you  have  any 
scarcity  of  flowers,  or  bunches  of  fruit  near 
the  base  of  the  plant,  it  might  be  well  to  let 
some  of  these  side  shoots  bear  one  bunch,  so 
as  to  get  the  requisite  number  of  bunches  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible.  All  the 
other  side  shoots  on  the  plant  should  be 
pinched  out  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth. 
If  you  have  about  four  or  five  bunches  of 
fruit  on  a  stem  the  top  of  the  main  stem 
should  be  stopped  likewise.  All  other  shoots 
that  make  their  appearance  afterwards  should 
be  pinched  out  as  soon  as  you  can  lay  hold 
of  them. 


FRUIT. 

3094.  Sowing;  Seeds  of  Cape  Goose¬ 
berry. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper  and 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  let  me  know 
through  its  medium  the  proper  time  to  sow 
the  seed  of  the  Cape  Gooseberry,  and  whether 
the  plants  will  grow  out  of  doors.  (George 
Dyer,  Somerset.) 

The  Cape  Gooseberry  is  a  shrubby  plant, 
and  must  be  of  some  size  before  it  will  fruit. 
You  should  therefore  sow  it  at  once,  so  as  to 
lose  no  time.  Place  the  seeds  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  degrees,  just  as  you  do  when 
raising  Tomatos,  and  when  the  plants  have 
made  one  rough  leaf  pot  them  off  singly  in 
thumb  pots.  As  the  latter  show  roots  well 
through  the  soil,  repot  them  from  time  to 
time  into  a  larger  size.  During  November 
and  December  they  will  not  make  much,  if 
any  growth,  but  whenever  growth  is  taking 
place  you  should  encourage  them  by  shifting 
them  on.  Keep  them  in  a  greenhouse  till 
the  weather  gets  fairly  fine  in  May,  then 
harden  them  off  by  placing  them  in  a  cold 
frame  for  a  short  time  and  then  plant  them 
out  in  a  well-prepared  position  at  the  foot 
of  a  south,  south-east,  or  south-west  aspect 
wall.  If  you  have  a  number  of  them,  they 
should  be  planted  about  four  feet  apart  and 
trained  upon  the  walls.  The  Cape  Goose¬ 
berry  should  prove  hardy  in  your  seaside 
position,  as  it  is  very  nearly  hardy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  If  planted  out 
in  a  greenhouse,  however,  the  plant  would 
grow  best  and  ripen  more  fruits  than  it 
would  against  a  wall  in  the  open.  With  a 
number  of  plants,  you  can  try  both  plans. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3095.  Blue  Bottle  Flies  on  Grapes. 

Having  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  for  a  great  number  of  years,  can  you 
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please  advise  me  what  to  do  to  keep  flies 
from  my  Grapes  ?  Last  year  we  were 
swarmed  with  large  blue-bottle  flies,  nothing 
seeming  to  destroy  them.  Trusting  you  will 
be  able  to  advise  me.  (Gardener,  Isle  of 
Wight.) 

The  most  effectual  remedy  against  flies  of 
all  kinds  and  wasps  is  to  enclose  the  bunches 
of  berries  in  bags  of  fine  white  muslin. 
This  is  a  perfect  remedy,  but  the  Grapes 
should  be  ripe  and  coloured  up  before  you 
enclose  them.  We  presume  that  your  diffi¬ 
culty  or  trouble  is  chiefly  after  the  Grapes 
are  ripe.  You  could  probably  reduce  the 
number  of  flies  by  fumigating  at  intervals 
with  X.L.  All.  If  it  is  only  done  lightly 
and  at  frequent  intervals,  we  think  it  would 
place  a  check  upon  the  number  of  flies  of  any 
kind  in  your  houses,  and  not  harm  the 
Grapes. 

3096.  Caterpillars  on  Fruit  Trees. 

I  have  some  fruit  trees  on  a  wall.  In  the 
early  spring  they  had  some  small  caterpil¬ 
lars  on  them,  one  of  which  I  enclose.  I  tried 
syringing  them,  but  they  still  spread  and 
grew,  until  they  have  eaten  absolutely  every 
leaf  off  the  trees.  I  have  picked  a  lot  off  and 
burned  them.  Of  course  the  trees  are  done 
for  this  year.  Will  you  advise  me  how  to 
-act  so  as  to  avoid  this  another  year?  When 
they  have  finished  with  the  fruit  trees  they 
are  after  some  Ferns,  and  it  looks  as  though 
they  would  eat  these  all  up.  (Caterpillar, 
Leicestershire.) 

The  caterpillars  you  sent  us  were  those 
of  the  Vapourer  Moth  (Orgyia  antiqua). 
Heaps  of  eggs  are  laid  on  cocoons  during 
the  summer,  and  some  of  these  rest  all  the 
winter  until  spring.  The  caterpillars  hatch 
out  about  the  third  week  of  April  and  con¬ 
tinue  more  or  less  all  the  summer,  as  the 
eggs  do  not  hatch  all  at  one  time,  but  are 
extended  over  some  months.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  you  should  carefully  look  over  the  trees 
that  have  had  their  leaves  eaten,  and  you 
will  be  almost  certain  to  find  cocoons  fixed 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  tree  or  amongst 
leaves  at  the  foot  of  it,  or  on  any  other 
bushes  close  by.  These  cocoons  or  cases  are 
covered  with  hairs  or  woolly  looking  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  female  moths  lay  their  eggs 
upon  such  cocoons  to  the  number  of  several 
hundreds.  Gather  all  the  cocoons  which  you 
can  find  now  and  burn  them.  Then,  about 
the  third  week  of  April,  commence  to  look 
for  the  caterpillars  which  may  have  hatched 
out  from  eggs  that  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  autumn.  If  you  find  any  present,  the 
best  plan  is  to  syringe  the  trees  with  Paris 
green  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  ounces  to 
forty  gallons  of  water  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  spray.  On  a  smaller  scale,  you  could 
use  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  the  Paris  green  to  four  gallons  of  water. 
Do  not  drench  the  young  foliage,  but  use  a 
proper  sprayer  and  just  wet  the  foliage  with 
a  fine  misty  spray.  In  eating  the  leaves, 
the  young  caterpillar  will  get  poisoned  and 
killed.  You  should  get  Paris  green  in  the 
form  of  a  moist  paste,  as  it  does  not  fly 
about  to  be  inhaled  by  the  user.  It  is  highly 
poisonous,  and  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  children  and  careless  people.  If  you 
poison  the  caterpillars  in  this  way  while 
they  are  still  quite  young,  you  will  save  the 
foliage  of  your  trees  from  being  destroyed. 
Do  not  make  the  Paris  green  any  stronger 
than  what  we  have  recommended. 

3097.  Eelworm,  or  Not? 

A  little  while  ago,  some  of  our  people 
picked  up  a  curious  looking  thing,  not 
thicker  than  a  thread  and  creeping  slowly 
cuer  the  lawn.  I  suppose  it  is  some  kind 
of  worm.  Could  you  tell  me  if  it  is  the 
eelworm  that  destroys  Carnations,  and  if 
so,  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  it?  (C.  B.  J., 
Sussex.) 

In  all  probability  the  curious  creature  that 
you  picked  up  on  the  lawn  was  the  hair-eel 


as  it  is  known  to  some  people,  the  proper 
name  being  Gordius  aquaticus.  It  is  not  the 
eel-worm  that  destroys  Carnations,  as  that  is 
so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
except  under  very  favourable  conditions.  As 
far  as  we  know,  this  hair-eel  is  harmless  to 
living  vegetation,  and  lives  chiefly  in  water. 
When  found  creeping  over  the  grass,  it  was 
probably  during  a  rainy  period.  In  dry 
weather  you  are  not  likely  to  see  anything 
of  it. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3098.  Storing  Turf. 

I  could  get  a  good  quantity  of  turf  just 
now  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  but  there  is 
more  than  I  can  use  during  the  next  eighteen 
months.  What  is  the  best  method  of  storing 
it,  and  will  it  keep  good  for  that  length  of 
time  ?  I  require  it  chiefly  for  potting  pur¬ 
poses.  Should  manure  be  mixed  with  it 
when  storing  it?  (R.  Heming,  Herts.) 

Turf  may  be  stacked  in  an  open  position, 
piling  it  up  till  it  is  four  to  six  feet  high. 
You  could  use  a  layer  of  cow  manure  be¬ 
tween  each  layer  of  turf.  It  may  be  kept 
more  than  eighteen  months  and  still  be  good 
if  it  contains  plenty  of  fibre  in  it,  that  is, 
grass  roots.  Pick  out  the  more  fibrous  of  the 
turves  and  pile  them  on  the  side  of  the  heap 
that  will  be  used  last,  as  it  will  be  useful 
for  potting  for  a  longer  period  than  the  less 
fibrous  material.  Good  turf  may  be  kept  a 
long  time,  however,  and  can  be  enriched  by 
use  of  decayed  cow  manure  at  the  time  of 
potting  if  such  manure  is  necessary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3099.  How  to  Get  Rid  of  a  Nettle. 

My  garden  is  very  much  infested  with  a 
kind  of  nettle  having  small  dark  green 
leaves.  It  comes  up  in  the  flower  beds 
and  amongst  the  vegetables,  and  when  weed¬ 
ing  my  hands  get  very  much  stung.  Can  you 
tell  me  of  anything  that  will  get  rid  of 
them,  or  keep  them  in  check?  (J.  Clark, 
Northumberland. ) 

The  nettle  you  mention  is  no  doubt  the 
small  annual  stinging  nettle  (Uritica  urens). 
The  ground  must  be  full  of  seeds,  and  you 
must  get  rid  of  the  nettles  by  persevering 
in  keeping  down  the  young  plants.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  attain  any  size,  be¬ 
cause  they  commence  seeding  even  while 
quite  small,  although  you  do  not  suspect  it. 
When  these  seeds  get  buried  in  the  soil  they 
may  lie  a  long  time,  but  keep  alive  and  ger¬ 
minate  when  the  conditions  are  favourable. 
Your  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  keep  hoeing 
the  ground  to  encourage  a  fresh  growth  of 
seedlings,  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  those 
that  have  germinated.  While  weeding  flower 
beds  and  vegetables  you  can  use  gloves  from 
which  half  of  the  finger  has  been  taken,  and 
this  would  allow  you  to  proceed  with  the 
weeding,  while  at  the  same  time,  protecting 
your  hands. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(John  Ryan,  Ireland)  1,  Calycanthus  glau- 
cus ;  2,  Sedum  Rhodiola  ;  3,  Lychnis  divica- 
flore  pleno ;  4,  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata. 

(S.  S.,  Norfolk)  i,  Campanula  latifolia 
alba ;  2  and  3  are  Roses,  which  we  cannot 
undertake  to  name.  Florists’  flowers  should 
be  compared  with  a  good  named  collection. 

(A.  S.,  Bracknell)  Nepeta  teucrifolia. 

(R.  M.)  1,  Sidalcea  Candida;  2,  Oenothera 
speciosa ;  3,  Epilobium  angustifolium  al¬ 
bum  ;  4,  Lysimachia  vulgaris ;  5,  Lysimachia 
punctata ;  6,  Erigeron  speciosus. 

(D.  Rust)  1,  Campanula  isophylla;  2, 
Campanula  portenschlagiana ;  3,  Veronica 

Teuchium  dubia  4,  Eryngium  maritimum ; 
Alyssum  maritimum ;  5,  Sedum  anglicum. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  London. 
— Bull’s  Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 

Bees,  Ltd.,  Wapping,  Liverpool. — Bees’ 
Bulbs  for  all  Purposes. 

- ++> - 

Small  Roof  Gardens. 

Sheds  and  outhouses,  if  at  all  visible 
from  the  garden,  are  always  more  or  less 
unsightly,  even  though  we  may  drape 
the  walls  of  them  with  creepers,  yet  the 
roofs  remain  a  glaring  eyesore.  But  this 
can  be  remedied  and  if  taken  in  hand 
at  once  excellent  results  may  be  speedily 
obtained.  No  matter  whether  the  roof 
to  be  covered  is  of  tile,  stone,  slate,  or 
corrugated  zinc,  whether  flat  or  sloping, 
it  can  be  changed  into  a  spot  of  beauty 
where  flowers  will  bloom  profusely  on 
account  of  the  sunny  aspect  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  usually  commands. 

Procure  some  large  turves  and  lay  these 
grass  downwards  so  that  the  roots  will 
die  on  the  roof.  Do  not  pack  too  closely, 
but  leave  narrow  spaces  between  for  good 
soil,  which  should  be  well  mix^d,  using 
half  loam,  quarter  decayed  manure  and 
same  of  leaf  mould  with  a  little  sand. 
Put  this  in  the  spaces  and  scatter  some 
on  top  of  the  turves,  then  cover  with  wire 
netting  of  the  largest  mesh.  Do  not  fas¬ 
ten  down  every  edge  as  it  will  need  to  be 
raised  occasionally  for  the  purposes  of 
planting,  sowing  or  adding  soil.  The 
tall  Nasturtium  sown  at  the  top  so  that 
it  may  trail  down  over  the  roof  will 
quickly  make  a  covering.  As  it  succeeds 
best  in  poor  soil  my  plan  is  to  prick  holes 
in  the  turf  itself,  one  for  each  seed,  and 
fill  up  with  soil,  reserving  the  better  ma¬ 
terial  between  the  turves  for  sowing  or 
planting  more  delicate  things.  As  the 
Nasturtiums  grow  peg  them  down  here 
and  there  to  maintain  them  in  desirable 
positions,  and  cut  away  the  large  leaves 
which  are  apt  to  grow  rampant.  Also 
sow  seeds  of  dwarf  kinds  of  different 
colours  and  along  the  foot  a  row  of  Vir¬ 
ginian  Stock  will  succeed  very  well.  In 
the  spaces  plant  Asters,  Marigolds,  Lo¬ 
belia,  or  any  sun-loving  plant  that  does 
not  grow  too  tall.  Sow  seed  of  Mignon¬ 
ette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  and  the  Evening- 
Scented  Stock,  Mathiola  bicornis,  a  verv 
fragrant  thing  which  should  be  in  every 
garden. 

Watering  must  be  well  attended  to  as 
the  soil  in  such  an  exposed  position 
quickly  dries.  This  necessary  item  may 
present  some  difficulty  to  those  amateurs 
who  are  not  the  fortunate  possessors  of  a 
hose,  but  if  another  member  of  the  family 
will  assist  by  fetching  the  water  and 
handing  it  up  so  that  the  “  gardener”  will 
not  have  to  climb  up  and  down  each  time, 
the  work  is  done  quite  easily.  .  Weak 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  once  a  week, 
and  all  decayed  blooms  and  any  seed 
pods  which  may  have  formed  should  be 
regularly  picked  off. 

A  point  to  guard  against  in  striving  for 
an  artistic  effect  is  not  to  leave  the  edges 
bare.  To  avoid  this  plant  Arabis  and 
Aubrietia,  the  graceful  trails  of  which 
will  hang  low  over  the  edge  and  mingle 
prettilv  with  any  creepers  on  the  walls. 

When  the  annuals  are  finished  clear 
them  off  and  plant  bulbs  of  suitable 
kinds  for  spring  flowering. 

E.  VYNER. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letiers,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  frafer  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ps.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


How  to  Kill  Dandelions. 

Cut  the  tops  off  in  the  spring  and  place 
a  pinch  of  salt  or  a  little  gas  tar  on  the 
fresh  wound.  One  ought  to  bear  in  nnnd 
that  the  root  of  the  Dandelion,  when 
boiled  down,  makes  an  excellent  tonic 
especially  useful  in  liver  complaints'. 
\\  hile  out  of  its  place  this  plant  forms 
a  troublesome  weed,  but  furnishes  other¬ 
wise  a  splendid  salad  at  once  delicious 
and  exceedingly  wholesome. 

Miss  D.  Sparkes. 

Putney. 


A  Suggestion. 

In  spite  of  repeated  lifting  and  root 
pruning  Apple  trees  will  often  year  after 
year  produce  rank  growth  and  no  fruit 
spurs.  To  the  man  with  small  means 
and  space  this  is  annoying,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  for  two  years  after  procuring 
three-year-old  trees  he  might  grow  them 
in  pots,  and  then  plant  them  in  their  per¬ 
manent  positions.  This  brings  them 
early  into  fruiting,  and  fibrous,  rather 
than  strong  roots  are  the  result,  for  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  once  fruit  trees 
come  to  the  fruiting  stage  there  is  not  the 
same  tendency  to  break  into  strong 
growth. 

H.  Arnold. 


Francoa  ramosa. 

F rancoa  ramosa  is  esteemed  for  its 
easy  culture  and  its  lovely  white  flowers 
which  are  thrown  from  the  centre  of  the 
shoot.  If  the  old  plants  are  to  be  grown 
again  they  should  be  potted,  and  if  they 
have  made  too  much  growth  should"  be 
cut  back.  Cuttings  are  best  when  struck 
singly  in  sixties,  and  when  rooted  potted 
on  into  forty-eights  or  thirty-twos,  the 
best  month  for  this  purpose  being  Janu¬ 
ary.  In  winter  the  plants  may  be  grown 
in"  a  cold  frame,  providing  frost  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  be  brought  into  the  green¬ 
house  as  required.  A  few  plants  mixed  in 
a  miscellaneous  group  have  a  pleasing 
effect.  In  early  spring,  when  most 
growth  is  made  and  the  pots  get  full  of 
root,  manure  water  may  be  given  adpout 
twice  a  week  and  an  occasional  sprink¬ 
ling  of  I.e  Fruitier  will  be  found  bene¬ 
ficial. 

J.  M.  Stevens. 

Guildford. 


Mignonette  for  Winter. 

Now  that  we  have  such  a  wealth  of 
bloom  in  our  gardens  we  are  apt  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  time  will  come 
when  our  flower  beds  and  window  sills 
will  be  empty.  Mignofiette  for  its.  fra¬ 
grance  is  always  appreciated,  and  doubly 
so  in  winter.  Now  is  the  time  to  com¬ 
mence.  Take  some  five-inch  pots,  wash 
and  crock  them  well,  good  drainage 
being  necessarv.  Get  some  turfv  loam 
and  mix  with  .it  one-sixth  of  dried  horse 
or  cow  manure':  a  little  powdered  mortar 


may  be  added,  but  no  sand.  Sow  four 
seeds  in  the  centre  of  each  pot  and  cover 
a  quarter  inch  with  the  compost  rubbed 
fine.  Put  the  pots  in  a  frame,  and  shade 
and  keep  moist.  When  the  seeds  are  up 
remove  shade  and  admit  air.  In  a  few 
days  you  will  be  able  to  decide  which  is 
the  strongest  seedling;  retain  it  and  puli 
out  the  others.  When  3  in.  high  pinch 
back,  and  repeat  this  operation  when  the 
new  shoots  are  again  three  inches  high. 
Do  not  allow  them  to  get  dry  at  any  time. 
The  double  stopping  will  ensure  nice 
bushy  plants  at  a  time  when  they  will  be 
most  appreciated.  Liquid  „and  soot 
manure  should  be  given  rather  frequently 
and  the  pots  kept  close  to  the  glass  with 
plenty  of  air. 

E.  Vyner. 


JRoslin. 


Horn  to  Study  Botany. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  write  on  the  general 
history  of  plant  life,  but  I  can  say  some¬ 
thing  on  how  to  study  the  subject.  I 
find  that  botany  must  be-  studied  with 
pleasure  from  the  commencement.  It  is 
useless  to  start  this  course  on  the  “Tis¬ 
sues  of  Plants”  ;  we  must  start  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  that  would  be  ‘'he 
“Parts  of  a  Plant.”  Just  make  the  start 
slow  but  sure,  as  we  had  all  to  creep 
before  we  could  walk.  Therefore  the  best 
teacher  in  botany  is  the  school  of  experi¬ 
ence.  There  is  np  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  the  parts  of  a  plant  or  flower, 
as  it  appeals  to  our  natural  curiosity,  al¬ 
though  the  beginner  is  apt  to  get  ravelled 
if  he  does  not  start  properly  from  the 
commencement  and  go  through  it  intel¬ 
ligently  and  inquiringly.  A  study  of 
botany  also  educates  and  enlarges  our 
knowledge  on  gardening. 

J.  W.  Forsyth. 

Durris  House,  N.B. 


Strelitzia  Reginae. 

This  plant  is  very  ornamental  both  in 
foliage  and  flower.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  “Bird  of  Paradise  Flower,”  and 
“Bird’s  Tongue  Flower,”  the  bloom  re¬ 
sembling  the  open  bill  of  a  bird  with  a 
dark  blue  tongue.  The  plants  are  very 
easily  grown.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  Banana,  and  being  of  a  leathery 
texture  they  are  not  easily  injured,  and 
p'ive  the  house  a  tronical  appearance. 
They  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  loam,  one  nart  peat,  with  a 
little  sand.  A  liberal  supply  of  water 
should  be  given  during  summer,  but  in 
winter  very  little  will  be  needed.  They 
may  be  increased  by  suckers  and  by  seeds 
when  procurable.  The  latter  should  be 
sown  in  light  soil,  and  plunged  in  a 
moist  bottom  heat,  when  they  will  soon 
germinate,  and  increase  in  size  rapidly,  if 
encouragement  is  given  them. 

Reginae. 

Hamilton.  N.B 


Permanent 

r.^ Hardy  Climbers^ 

for  House  Walls. 

Owners  are  sometimes  perplexed  in 
finding  suitable  climbing  plants  that  will 
flower  with  which  to  clothe  the  walls  of 
their  houses.  Many  object  to  Ivy  for 
various  reasons,  whilst  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Virginian  Creeper,  though 
beautiful  enough  in  their  season,  are  com¬ 
mon,  and,  moreover,  do  not  flower. 
There  are,  of  course,  heaps  of  good  things 
in  the  way  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Honey¬ 
suckles,  Jasmines,  etc.  These,  however, 
sometimes  prove  very  unsatisfactory  and 
take  a  long  time  to  cover  lofty  walls. 

I  have  in  mind  two  or  three  very  good 
plants  of  a  thoroughly  hardy  nature  which 
are  eminently  suitable  for  the  purpose 
_  and  seldom  fail  to  please  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  well-known 
Wistaria  chinensis.  There  are  few  more 
beautiful  or  picturesque  climbing  plants 
than  this.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  giving 
in  return  for  good  treatment  flowers  in  a 
young  state,  much  earlier  than  many- 
other  plants  of  a  like  nature,  and  when 
thoroughly  established  generally  flowers 
twice  the  same  season.  It  is  usually  seen 
as  a  wall  plant,  but  is  equally  fine  when 
rambling  over  the  roofs  of  arbours,  sum¬ 
mer  houses,  pergolas,  etc. 

Another  very  fine  plant  adapted  for 
the  same  purpose  is  the  trumpet  flower, 
Tecoma  radicans,  often  called’  Bignonia 
radicans.  This  also  is  a  fast-growing 
plant,  sometimes  making  growths  from 
20  to  30  ft.  in  a  single  season.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  wall  covering, 
throwing  out  roots  as  it  grows  much  the 
same  as  Ivy,  clinging  to  the  wall  or  other 
support  most  freely.  It  bears  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
young  shoots  which  should  be  encour¬ 
aged. 

Another  very  fine  plant  for  a  sunny 
wall  is  Forsythia  suspensa,  which  is  a 
rampant  climber,  flowering  very  early  on 
the  bare  wood  long  before  anything  else 
of  its  kind.  The  bright  yellow  flowers 
are  very  welcome  in  the  early  spring  and 
are  followed  by  dense  foliage  of -a  pleas¬ 
ing  green. 

These  three  subjects  cannot  fail  to  give 
satisfaction  wherever  they  are  planted. 
The  main  principle  in  their  cultivation 
is  to  see  that  they  have  a  good  depth  of 
well-drained  soil  at  planting  time,  which 
should  be  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring. 
Pruning  is  not  a  very  serious  business; 
all  they  require  being  an  annual  thin¬ 
ning  out  and  keeping  ufithin  bounds.  If 
these  few  details  are  attended  to  they 
will  last  as  long  or  longer  than  an  or¬ 
dinary  lifetime. 

F.  A.,  Worthing.. 

- - 

English  Passion  for  Gardening. 

The  love  of  gardening  is  very  strongly 
rooted  in  the  English,  as  all  our  wayside 
stations  and  humble  artisans’  cottages 
prove.  A  pipe  and  a  glass  of  beer  do  not 
absorb  all  the  leisure  moments  of  our 
workmen.  If  they  can  find  the  tiniest 
patch  of  earth  to  operate  upon,  they  will 
transform  it  into  a  garden.-  -The  '’Lady 
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Sweet  Peas  at  Westminster. 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  N.S.P.S. 


The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  was  held  in 
he  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
iquare,  Westminster,  on  the  24th  ult. , 
nd  was  the  finest  we  have  yet  seen.  If 
iot  the  largest,  it  was  certainly  large 
:nough,  as  it  filled  the  whole  of  the  hall, 
deluding  both  annexes.  The  show  was 
avoured  by  fine  weather ;  indeed,  it  was 
ather  too  warm  to  be  pleasant,  the  tem- 
jerature  standing  at  80  degs.  in  the  shade. 
Nevertheless,  the  flowers  stood  splendidly 
hroughout  the  day  except  in  a  few  cases 
;here  flowers  were,  fixed  up  in  very  small 
.olders  for  decorative  purposes  and  where 
he  water  had  no  doubt  been  mostly  used 
.p.  The  size  and  the  quality  of  the 
looms  generally  was  splendid  and  in  a 
•ood  many  of  the  classes  were  exhibits 
f  splendid  merit.  Such  an  array  of 
weet  Peas  would  no  doubt  be  monotonous 
0  those  who  are  only  partly  infected  with 
re  true  Sweet  Pea  enthusiasm.  There 
ras,  however,  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
lonotony  of  flatness  by  a  grand  arch  of 
weet  Peas  just  inside  the  entrance  and 
nother  circular  trophy  in  the  middle  of 
re  hall,  which  we  consider  decided  im- 
rovements  on  former  years, 
rade  Excluded. 

Of  all  national  societies,  we  get  no 
reater  number  of  amateur  exhibitors, 
erhaps,  than  at  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
ociety’s  shows.  These  amateurs  really 
ring  out  the  finest  flowers.  When  we 
all  them  amateurs,  we  may  advise 
raders  that  they  may  be,  and  frequently 
re,  the  wealthy  classes  with  private  estab- 
.shments  and  having  gardeners.  They 
re  not  traders,  however,  and  that  is  the 
istinction.  They  grow  their  flowers  for 
le  love  of  them. 

In  the  special  audit  class  for  fifteen 
unches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct,  the  pre¬ 
fer  honours  were  secured  by  Sir  Ran- 
olf  L.  Baker,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 

1  •  Usher),  Ranston  House,  Blandford, 
>orset,  who  had  a  magnificent  exhibit  for 
.ze  of  bloom,  colour,  quality  and  long 
:alks.  The  varieties  exhibited  were 
rank  Dolby,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Navy 
lue,  Dorothy  Eckford  and  King  Edward 
II..  in  the  back  row;  in  the  middle  row 
e  had  Helen  Lewis,  Sybil  Eckford, 
Ielen  Pierce,  Black  Knight  and  Countess 
pencer,  and  in  the  front  row  he  had  Mrs. 
1.  Sykes,  John  Ingman,  Mrs.  W.  Wright, 
merica,  and  Mrs.  Collier.  The  colours 
f  all  these  are  pretty  well  known  to  most 
t  our  readers.  The  Sutton  Silver  Chal- 
mge  Cup  and  Gold  Medal  of  the  society 
0  with  the  first  prize  in  this  class.  The 
?cond  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  T.  Jones, 
uabon,  the  third  was  taken  by  Mr.  T. 
teienson,  gardener  to  E.  Mocatta,  Esq., 
itoburn  Place,  Addlestone.  Mr.  •  T. 
ickers,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Rawnsley, 

!  S(K  Alford,  Lines.,  was  fourth.  Mrs. 

Iigwell,  Harrow  View,  Greenford, 
lime  m  fifth.  Seeing  that  the  two  cham- 
•ons  of  previous  years,  Mr.  Jones  and 
T  Stevenson,  were  second  and  third. 
,,!s  needless  to  say  that  the  exhibits  were 
t  °f  if  Ver'r  order  of  merit, 
n  the  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  of 


Sweet  Peas,  distinct,  Mr.  T.  Vickers  came 
to  the  front  with  a’ very  fine  lot,  including 
Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins,  Horace  Wright, 
Etta  Dyke,  Helen  Lewis,  Cream  Spencer, 
Mrs.  Walter  Rawnsley,  James  Grieve, 
Emperor,  Henry  Eckford,  Sutton's  Mar¬ 
bled  Blue,  Evelyn  Hemus,  Lord  Nelson, 
etc.  The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society 
went  with  the  first  prize.  This  exhibitor 
was  followed  by  Mr.  John  T.  Tubb,  Oak- 
bank,  Seal,  Sevenoaks,  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Norris,  Longshaw,  Chipstead  (gardener, 
Mr.  S.  Horscroft),  m  this  order. 

There  was  great  competition  in  the 
Henry  Eckford  memorial  class  for  twelve 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct,  the  pre¬ 
mier  award  being  secured  by  F.  Welles¬ 
ley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins), 
Westfield,  Yv  okmg,  with  a  splendid  ex¬ 
hibit.  In  former  years  we  have  known 
him  as  a  champion  Carnation  grower  in 
the  amateur  classes,  but  now  that  he  has 
turned  his  attention  to  Sweet  Peas,  he  is 
evidently  equally  successful.  He  had  a 
splendid  stand  of  John  Ingman,  Mrs.  Col¬ 
lier,  Prince  of  Asturias,  Helen  Lewis, 
Lord  Nelson,  Mrs.  H.  Sykes,  Audrey 
Crier,  Frank  Dolby,  King  Edward  VII., 
Helen  Pierce,  Nora  Unwin  and  St. 
George.  For  size  and  colour  his  would 
have  been  difficult  to  beat.  This  may  be 
understood  when  we  say  that  he  beat  Mr. 
T.  Jones  and  Sir  Randolf  L.  Baker,  Bart., 
who  were  second  and  third  respectively. 
The  Henry  Eckford  Memorial  Challenge 
Cup,  value  fifty  guineas,  has  to  be  won 
three  times  in  direct  succession  before  be¬ 
coming  his  absolute  property.  The  Gold 
Medal  of  the  society  goes  with  the  first 
prize.  The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society 
goes  with  the  second  prize. 

The  Horace  Wright  Challenge  Bowl 
was  offered  for  nine  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas  suitable  for  garden  decoration  and 
confined  to  certain  varieties.  This  was 
won  by  Mr.  A.  Basile,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  T.  McMurdie,  Woburn  Park,  Addle- 
stone,  whose  Peas  were  notable  for  the 
length  of  their  stems. 

Open  to  AM.  - 

The  classification  class  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one  to  the  Society,  and  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  colours  of  Sweet  Peas,  as 
it  is  intended  to  illustrate  colour  distinc¬ 
tions  in  the  society’s  classification,  and 
so  bring  into  prominence  the  best  types 
of  the  respective  colours.  This  class  was 
for  eighteen  varieties  and  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Sir  Randolf  L.  Baker,  Bart. 
The  varieties  he  exhibited  (commencing 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  back  line)  were 
Evelyn  Hemus,  Horace  Wright,  Jeannie 
Gordon,  Romolo  Piazani,  Helen  Lewis, 
Marbled  Blue,  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  America, 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  John  Ingman, 
Sybil  Eckford,  Countess  Spencer,  Mrs. 
H.  Sykes,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Black 
Knight,  Helen  Lewis,  Queen  Alexandra, 
and  Dora  Breadmore.  The  flowers  were 
splendidly  coloured,  and  served  to  show7 
the  range  of  colour  amongst  Swreet  Peas. 
Of  course  there  are  numerous  varieties 
in  each  colour,  differing  more  or  less  in 
size,  form  or  shade  of  colour.  The  above 
were  the  most  representative  lot  on  this 


Summer  Warning 
Repeated. 

At  this  time  of  the  year 
the  stomach  rebels 
against  ordinary  foods. 


There  is  nothing  more  refreshing 
after  a  long  walk  on  a  hot  summer’s 
day  than  a  cup  of  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi- 
Cocoa,  which  will  be  welcome  alike  to 
parents  and  children,  as  besides  being 
most  pleasant  to  take,  it  will  speedily 
remove  all  trace  of  fatigue.  Mothers 
with  fractious  children  well  know  how 
a  cup  of  this  delicious  food-beverage 
will  speedily  calm  them. 

Tourists  should  never  omit  to  put  a 
tin  of  Vi-  Cocoa  in  their  bag.  It  is 
easily  made,  ready  for  any  emergency, 
and  ever  welcome.  Early  and  late, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun,  it 
will  prove  equally  acceptable,  and  can 
be  taken  rvhen  the  stomach  may  rebel 
against  other  foods. 

Vi-Cocoa,  better  than  any  other 
food-beverage,  supplies 
in  the  highest  degree 
the  stamina  necessary 
to  enable  one  to  cope 
with  the  heat  of  summer, 
when  this  becomes  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  is 
invaluable  to  members  of  the  Territorial 
Army  when  undergoing  their  annual 
training.  Sixpence  spent  on  a  packet 
of  Vi-Cocoa  will  prove  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  you  ever  made. 


occasion.  Other  prizes  in  the  order 
named  went  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bread- 
more,  120,  Hight  Street,  Winchester; 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son,  Chelmsford  ; 
and  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  The  Nur¬ 
series,  Dover. 

In  a  class  for  fourteen  bunches  contain¬ 
ing  two  bunches  each  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Wat¬ 
kins,  E.  J.  Castle,  Nora  Unwin,  Evelyn 
Byatt,  Gladys  LTnwin,  A.  J.  Cook,  and 
Frank  Dolby,  the  leading  award  was 
taken  by  Sir  Randolf  L.  Baker,  Bart., 
who  made  his  mark  at  this  show  in  a  won¬ 
derful  manner.  He  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
A.  Tigwell  and  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons, 
Shrewsbury. 

For  twenty-four  bunches,  distinct,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Breadmore  came  to  the  front 
with  a  very  fine  lot,  consisting  largely  of 
little-known  varieties  such  as  Lavender 
George  Herbert,  Tweedy  Smith,  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Breadmore.  Navy’  Blue  Spencer, 
M  aved  Kenyon.  York  Jubilee.  King 
Alfonso,  etc. 

Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gardener  to  Earl 
Spencer,  K.G.,  Althorpe  Park,  North¬ 
ampton.  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas,  distinct.  Most  of  his  varie¬ 
ties  seem  to  be  of  his  own  raising  as 
they  included  Miss  Delia  Spencer, 
Gladys  Cole,  Earl  Spencer  (like  a  waved 
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H.  Eckford,  with  very  broad  wings)  and 
Lady  Althorpe.  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  was 
a  very  good  second. 

In  the  class  for  waved  standards,  lead¬ 
ing  places  were  taken  by  Sir  Randolf 
L.  Baker,  Bart.,  Mr.  E.  Keith,  and  M. 
Y.  Green,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  White), 
The  Lodge,  Eynsford.  Mr.  Andrew 
Hoggan,  Strathyre,  Busby,  near  Glas¬ 
gow,  was  second  for  the  six  bunches  of 
waved  Sweet  Peas,  and  the  only  Scotch 
exhibitor  we  noted  in  the  above  classes, 
so  that  notwithstanding  the  l-ate  day  for 
the  show,  the  southern  exhibitors  have 
quite  held  their  own. 

Open  to  All. 

In  the  class  for  a  display  of  Sweet  Peas 
arranged  in  a  superficial  space  of  twelve 
square  feet  and  the  height  not  to  exceed 
three  feet,  were  some  fine  flowers,  which 
drew  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  ex¬ 
hibitors.  It  was  the  class  for  which  the 
Burpee  Challenge  Cup  and  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  was  offered.  The 
exhibits  were  not  numerous,  but  the  con¬ 
test  was  pretty  keen  when  we  say  that 
the  prizes  were  won  in  the  following  order 
by  Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carn- 
forth,  by  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  and  by  Sir 
Randolf  L.  Baker,  Bart.  There  was 
little  room  for  any  originality  in  such  a 
limited  space,  but  the  flowers  were  very 
choice. 

In  the  class  for  the  decoration  of  a 
dinner  table  with  Sweet  Peas,  the  compe¬ 
tition  was  very  keen  and  the  designs 
varied.  The  first  prize  table  was  taste¬ 
fully  done  with  pink  and  white  Sweet 
Peas,  Asparagus,  and  grasses.  This  was 
shown  by  Miss  N.  H.  Cole,  The  Vine¬ 
yard,  Feltham.  The  Silver  Medal  of 
the  society  went  with  the  first  prize.  The 
second  award  was  secured  by  Miss  Jessie 
Cuthbertson,  of  The  Palmers,  Marks 
Tey,  with  a  design  in  light-coloured  fancy 
Sweet  Peas,  set  up  in  Asparagus  with 
sprays  of  the  purple-leaved  Plum  for  con¬ 
trast.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mrs. 
Alexander  Robinson,  Norhyrst,  Park 
Hall,  Carshalton.  The  fourth  prize  was 
secured  by  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vine¬ 
yard,  Feltham,  which  though  neatly 
done,  was  rather  heavy. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  non-competitive  exhibits  were 
mostly  arranged  on  the  side  tables  round 
the  Hall.  Near  the  entrance  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
had  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas, 
behind  which  were  three  circular  mirrors, 
partly  hidden  by  arrangements  of  Sweet 
Peas.  (Silver-gilt  medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  had  a 
pretty  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  in  metal 
vases,  painted  so  as  to  resemble  glass  a 
short  distance  away.  (Silver  medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham  had  a  fine  assortment  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  vases,  including  St. 
George,  The  King,  and  Ruby.  (Silver 
medal.  1 

Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin,  Histon,  Cambs.,  had 
a  good  representative  group  of  Sweet 
Peas,  amongst  which  we  noted  St. 
George,  Lord  Nelson,  Helen  Lewis,  and 
many  other  standard  varieties..  (Silver- 
gilt  medal.  1 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover, 
also  had  a  fine  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  set  up 
in  tall  vases.  (Silver  medal.) 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire, 
had  a  tastefully-arranged  exhibit  of  Sweet 


Peas,  including  such  brightly  coloured 
varieties  as  Queen  Alexandra,  St.  George, 
and  the  crimson  waved  Henry  Eckford. 
(Silver  medal.) 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Cog- 
geshall,  Essex,  had  a  fine  arrangement 
of  Sweet  Peas,  and  in  his  stand  was  a  new 
variety  named  Ernest  King,  notable  for 
the  enormous  size  of  its  soft  pink  flowers. 
(Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  staged 
another  fine  lot  of  Sweet  Peas.  (Silver 
medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ry- 
burgh,  set  up  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Sweet 
Peas,  including  their  new  crimson  variety 
George  Stark.  (Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke, 
Bourne,  Lines.,  staged  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  and 
Marks  Tey,  Essex,  had  a  beautifully- 
arranged  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  in  tall  stands 
and  vases  set  up  with  Gypsophila.  (Gold 
medal.) 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore  had  his  flowers 
arranged  in  tall  painted  vases  which  were 
-very  effective.  (Silver-gilt  medal.) 

Sweet  Peas  in  good  form  were  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Wm.  Deal,  F,R.H.S., 
Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex.  (Silver 
medal.) 

An  elaborate  display  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
glass  vases,  outlined  with  arches  and 
trails  of  Smilax  in  the  background,  was 
exhibited  by  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham, 
Norfolk.  (Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  had  a 
similarly  elaborate  arrangement,  with  a 
background  of  black  velvet  and  plants 
to  the  Sweet  Peas.  (Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury, 
had  their  Sweet  Peas  in  tall  stands  and 
pillars.  Amongst  them  we  noted  Mrs. 
Eastham,  the  new  pink  variety,  which 
comes  true  to  colour.  (Silver  medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
had  their  Sweet  Peas  very  neatly  arranged 
in  bunches  in  tall  glass  vases.  (G3ld 
medal.) 

The  arch  of  Sweet  Peas  near  the  en¬ 
trance  was  put  up  by  Messrs.  R.  F.  Fel¬ 
ton  and  Son,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
and  was  very  effective.  (Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  London,  designed  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  centrepiece  to  the  middle  of  the 
Hall  in  the  form  of  a  stand  covered  with 
Sweet  Peas,  and  over  the  top  were  arches 
of  brass,  supporting  various  designs 
made  by  small  holders  in  which  the  Sweet 
Peas  were  arranged.  These  had  been 
kept  in  a  fresh  condition  from  Tuesday 
till  Friday.  (Gold  medal.) 

About  60,000  acres  of  land  are  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries  in 
Britain.  The  crop  this  year  exceeded 
50,000  tons. 

Fighting  Fruit  Pests. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued  an 
order  under  the  Destructive  Insects  and 
Pests  Acts,  1877  and  1907,  relating  to 
notification  of  vine  louse,  San  Jose  scale, 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  Colorado  beetle, 
large  larch  saw  fly,  and  likewise  black 
knot,  white  root  rot,  black  scab  of 
Potatos,  and  the  American  Gooseberry 
mildew.  Anyone  failing  to  notify  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  keep,  sell,  or  expose  for  sale 
any  one  of  the  above  insects  or  pests  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  _£io. 


My  First  Exhibit. 


Prize  ^for  Roses. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  June,  whe 
turning  out  of  bed  about  six  o’clock  an 
hastily  putting  on  a  few  things,  1  wer 
down  into  my  garden  to  see  what  bloorr 
were  fit  for  exhibition.  I  had  entered  fc 
the  local  Rose  show,  which  was  affiliate 
with  the  National  Rose  Society.  Placin 
some  vases  filled  with  water  on  the  tabh 
I  went  into  the  garden,  first  visiting  tt 
trees  on  which  I  had  placed  hopes  fc 
show  blooms. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki  had  not  disa' 
pointed  me.  Cutting  a  beautiful  bloon 
I  proceeded  to  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  The 
I  found  two  good  blooms  and  felt  secu 
for  my  back  row  ;  Marquise  Litta,  Ulri< 
Brunner  and  Horace  Vernet  had  fail 
me,  but  I  cut  a  splendid  Suzanne  Mar 
Rodocanachi ;  now  I  wanted  a  ligt 
coloured  Rose,  and  in  spite  of  havii 
some  150  bushes  I  had  a  task  to  find  vh 
I  wanted.  To  my  delight  I  found  a  go 
bloom  on  The  Bride,  a  plant  I  h. 
planted  out  from  the  cold  greenhouse, 
also  found  a  beautiful  Madame  Lambai 
and  hidden  away  beneath  the  foliage  or. 
standard  I  had  was  a  perfect  bloom,  . 
though  not  large,  of  Marechal  NI 
Gathering  some  20  to  25  blooms  of  d 
ferent  varieties,  I  proceeded  to  set  the. 
up  in  the  show  box.  I  had  plante 
pruned  and  looked  after  the  trees  mysej, 
made  the  exhibition  box,  now  came  t: 
pleasure  of  setting  up  and  showing  1 
own  blooms. 

After  some  hesitation  I  finally  decidl 
on  F rau  Karl  Druschki  and  Mrs.  W.  . 
Grant  for  the  back  row,  S.  M.  Ro< 
canachi  and  The  Bride  for  the  midc 
row,  and  Marechal  Niel  and  Mada  e 
Lambard  for  the  front  row.  They  wu 
not  of  the  largest  size,-  but  they  we 
good-shaped  blooms.  Placing  them  iia 
cool  outhouse,  with  the  lid  of  the  h 
raised  somewhat  by  a  piece  of  wood,  ad 
putting  the  spares  I  had  cut  into  soe 
vases,  I  finished  my  toilet,  had  my  bre: 
fast,  and  at  9.30  proceeded  to  the  sl» 
tent,  placing  my  box  in  the  position  'i 
the  class  I  had  entered,  and.  keeping  ( 
Roses  covered,  I  waited  for  the  wefl 
“  Clear  tents,”  when  removing  the  lid  ;c 
giving  them  a  final  touch  up,  I  left  thn 
for  the  judges’  inspection. 

I  went  out  of  the  show  ground  fo  1 
walk,  and  when  I  came  back,  expect  g 
the  judging  to  be  finished,  I  found,  r 
looking  through  the  door  of  the  tent,  tai 
the  judges  were  then  judging  the  clasjr 
which  I  had  entered,  and  that  my  p 
with  two  others  was  engaging  their 't 
tention.  At  last  it  was  over  and  I  foK 
to  my  joy  I  had  been  awarded  third  pz< 
out  of  eighteen  entries,  some  of  r< 
boxes  being  shown  by  experienced  ;r 
deners.  Those  who  have  shown  kj>v 
the  pleasure  that  prize  card  gave  me,  ic 
that  first  show  taught  me  more  of  wh  . 
good  Rose  should  be  than  anythin  1 
had  done  before,  and  I  strongly  adst 
any  amateur  who  has  the  chance  of  sl\r 
ing  to  do  so.  It  is  a  good  education  pc 
adds  a  fresh  zeal  and  zest  to  Rose  cultre. 

A.  D.  Cooper,  Wimbledon,  S.V 
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See  how  the  rising  fruits  the  gardens  crown, 
Imbibe  the  sun  and  make  his  light  their 
own.” — Blackmore. 
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5k  )lUssa$a  of  tfve.  Hoses. 

I  threw  my  book  aside  and  sought  relief, 
Taking  a  heart  that  argudaents  but 
harden, 

Away  from  human  pride  and  human  grief 
Into  my  garden. 

I  wandered  on  :mid  many  a  sweet  parterre 
From  which  the  flowers  raised  up  their 
tender  faces, 

Bending  and  swaying  in  the  evening  air, 
Like  loves  and  graces. 

And  lo !  their  sovereign  queen  inclined 
her  head. 

To  whisper  low  a  message  of  the 
morrow7, 

The  flow'er  of  life  and  love,  and  of  the 
dead, 

Silence  and  sorrow. 

'  Go  forth  obeying  the  divine  behest, 
Leaving  all  doubt  till  life’s  long  vista 
closes, 

Believe  all  things  are  beautiful  and  blest, 
God  made  the  Roses!” 

Benjamin  George  Ambler. 


CLVI. 

I  have  just  been  carefully  examining 
some  pots  of  stage  Auriculas  that 
flowered  grandly  in  a  cold  house,  and  I 
find  them  in  a  most  healthy  and  promis¬ 
ing  condition,  so  think  that  perhaps  a 
few  words  concerning  summer  treatment 
may  prove  helpful. 

Stage  Auriculas. 

After  flowering  the  plants  urere  care¬ 
fully  divided  and  repotted  into  fairly  rich 
but  light  compost,  and  after  having  Been 
kept  close  a  short  while,  which  in  this 
case  means  standing  them  on  the  floor 
of  the  greenhouse  in  a  not  too  sunny  posi¬ 
tion,  they  were  taken  outside  and  placed 
under  the  protection  of  a  north  wall,  and 
have  never  been  allowed  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  moisture,  but,  mark  you,  they 
have  not  been  over-watered  at  any  time. 
They  are  making  excellent  grow'th,  and 
will  remain  where  they  are,  perhaps  an¬ 
other  month  or  so,  this  depending  on  the 
amount  of  sunshine  we  are  getting ;  after 
that  they  will  be  brought  to  a  w'armer 
aspect  and  still  remain  out  of  doors  until 
the  winter  is  upon  us.  I  ought  to  say 
that  the  plants  are  growm  for  making  the 
cold  house  beautiful  in  springtime;  it  is 
always  useful  to  have  some  plants  of 
dwarf  habit  in  flow'er  and  these  seem  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Chinese  Primulas  in 
a  w'armer  house,  and  when  I  say  “  grown 
for  decorative  purposes”  I  mean  to  imply 
that  a  profusion  of  blossom  is  encouraged 
rather  than  the  single  truss  which  is  the 
method  of  those  who  grow  for  exhibition. 
To  my  mind  the  Auricula  is  one  of  our 
choicest  and  most  beautiful  Primulas, 
and  I  would  far  rather  have  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  them,  of  either  alpine  or  stage 
varieties,  than  of  the  tender  Chinese 
species.  Those  who  have  never  possessed 
these  plants  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
present  time  is  an  excellent  one  in  which 
to  sow'  the  seed.  Of  course,  to  buy  some 
of  the  named  plants  is  rather  an  expen¬ 
sive  matter  as  prices  w'ould  seem  to  range 
from  half-a-crown  to  five  shillings,  and 
upwards,  each.  But,  and  this  seems  to 
me  an  ideal  way  of  starting,  some  of  the 
most  noted  growers  sell  the  seed  that  is 
obtainable  from  these  named  varieties,  and 
it  can  be  purchased  from  one  shilling  per 
packet.  Newly-ripened  seed  will  be  ob¬ 
tainable  by  this  time. 

Plant  Tonic. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  from  time  to  time 
have  plants  that  do  not  seem  to  thrive ; 
we  know  they  were  repotted  at  the  right 
time  and  that  the  drainage  and  compost 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  there 
is  something  the  plants  lack,  as  they 
maintain  a  sickly  look.  It  may'  be  that 
a  tonic  wdll  pick  them  up.  I  have  found 
that  sulphate  of  iron  is  a  delightful  re¬ 
storative.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  made 
the  discovery  for  myself.  I  read  of  it 
somewhere,  and  promptly  invested  in 
some.  It  is  a  greenish  substance  that 
dissolves  readily  in  water.  Half  an  ounce 
or  a  little  more  to  \  gallon  of  w'ater  is 


the  strength  most  suitable  for  pot  plants, 
and  a  watering  with  clear  water  should 
be  given  first  if  the  soil  is  dry'.  I  found 
it  "Wonderfully  prompt  in  its  effect  upon 
a  plant  that  had  lost  much  of  the 
greenness  of  its  foliage  and  was  of  a  yel- 
low'ish  tint — an  Hydrangea  it  was,  and  it 
be?an  to  recover  even  with  the  second 
application. 

Pruning  Laurels. 

We  ought  to  remember  that  now  is  the 
right  time  to  prune  Laurels.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  them  cut  back  into  too  hard 
an  outline,  but  this  will  not  often  be  the 
case  if  the  work  be  done  w'ith  a  knife 
rather  than  W'ith  shears.  I  often  think 
that  these  trees  and  shrubs  are  allowed 
too  great  freedom  of  grow'th,  and  many 
a  pretty  peep  beyond  the  garden  w'ould 
be  gained  by'  a  tree  taken  out  here,  or 
a  little  careful  cutting  back  there.  And 
often  we  may  look  upon  it  in  the  guise 
of  a  real  blessing  to  get  a  larger  surface 
of  sky  line  from  the  house  windows.  I 
speak  feelingly  on  this  subject  having 
always  to  contend  with  a  garden  greatly 
overtreed.  It  means  that  the  flower  bor¬ 
ders  are  never  quite  what  they  might 
have  been,  and  at  the  present  moment  I 
am  rejoicing  at  the  gain  of  a  peep  into 
the  “  bey'ond”  of  the  garden  occasioned  by 
the  hard  cutting  back  of  a  Laurel  that 
had  almost  attained  the  height  of  a  tree 
and  was  of  dense  and  tremendous-dimen¬ 
sions  throughout. 

Sowing  Antirrhinums. 

I  like  to  sow  Antirrhinum  seed  at  this 
time.  It  gives  the  seedlings  time  to  get 
sturdy'  and  strong  by'  the  winter ;  time  foo 
to  prick  them  out  into  a  box  a  couple  or 
three  inches  apart,  and,  this  having  been 
recovered  from,  to  pinch  out  the  tip  of 
the  growth.  Then  the  seedlings  may  be 
wintered  in  a  frame  or  cold  house,  and 
make  bushy  grand-flowering  plants  for 
next  year,  plants  that  really  will  flower 
to  their  utmost  capacity  and  with  an  en¬ 
durance  not  to  be  achieved  by  spring- 
sown  specimens.  There  are  clear,  beau¬ 
tiful  colours  available  in  these  days — a 
yellow  that  is  among  the  cleanest  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  flower  world ;  a  rose 
pink  that  is  quite  enchanting,  and  a 
bright  crimson  that  is  grandly'  decorative. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

A  Flower  Show  for  Amateur  Exhibitors. 

Presiding  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society',  Mr.  G.  H.  Henrick  said  he  was 
wondering  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  try  the  experiment  of  having  a  flower 
show  restricted  to  amateur  exhibitors,  and 
another  restricted  to  professionals. 

Ladies’  Violet  Farm. 

Two  ladies,  the  Misses  Allen  Brown, 
conduct  a  very'  successful  Violet  farm  in 
the  little  Sussex  village  of  Henfield.  Their 
Violets  go  to  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  orders  are  constantly  received  from 
such  distant  places  as  India,  Egypt  and 
Russia. 
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—  HOW  I  MADE  — 


A  Garden 


In  a  London  Suburb. 


When  1  entered  a  house  which  the 
builders  had  just  left  the  garden  was  an 
oblong  piece  of  stiff  unyielding  London 
clay,  in  which  the  builder’s  men 
had  skilfully  planted  beautiful  little 
colonies  of  brick-bats,  broken  glass 
and  slates,  interspersed  with  sundry 
other  objects  of  interest  such  as 
odds  and  ends  of  timber,  bits  of  plaster 
and  broken  water-spouts.  This  was  on 
September  2nd,  1907,  and  at  the  time  the 
ground  was  harder  and  drier  than  at  any 
other  period  of  that  year. 

With  stout  tools  I  set  to  work  to  un¬ 
earth  the  unlovely  materials  above-men¬ 
tioned,  and  cast  them  over  the  wooden 
fence  into  the  outer  world — a  strip  of 
waste  land  at  the  back  of  the  garden  offer¬ 
ing  convenient  accommodation.  I  should 
say,  however,  that  most  of  the  broken 
bricks  were  retained,  to  be  used  later  as 
a  foundation  for  the  paths  of  the  garden. 

t  had  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  four-tined 
fork  turned  over  the  whole  of  the  ground 
by  Christmas,  leaving  the  soil  in  rough 
clods  for  the  weather  to  pulverise.  At  each 
digging  a  quantity  of  ashes,  road  scrap¬ 
ings  and  other  rubbish  that  would  rot 
and  assist  in  lightening  the  soil,  was 
buried,  and  after  the  third  digging  I 
waited  for  frosts  to  do  a  bit  more  work. 

In  February  I  lined  out  the  paths.  A 
space  of  10ft.  wide  was  left  right  across 
the  end  of  the  garden  nearest  the  house 
to  provide  a  little  playground  for  the 
youngster ;  the  rest  of  the  garden  was 
made  into  one  oblong  bed  with  a  25ft. 
path  around,  a  3ft.  border  down  each  side 
of  the  garden  and  a  5ft.  border  across  the 
end.  Into  the  space  cut  out  for  paths  I 
put  all  the  brick-bats  I  had  retained,  and 
any  stones  and  similar  material  I  could 
lay  hold  of,  ramming  the  whole  in  as 
firmly  as  possible ;  over  these  a  few  inches 
of  siftings  from  a  builder’s  rubbish  heap 
close  at  hand,  and  the  paths  were  ready 
for  gravel. 

I  next  purchased  half-a-dozen  loads  of 
decent  soil  of  a  light  open  character,  and 
top-dressed  the  bed  and  borders  there¬ 
with,  reserving  a  certain  quantity  with 
which  to  fill  in  holes  at  planting  time,  to 
give  the  roots  of  the  plants  something  to 
get  a  start  in  before  coming  to  the  stiff, 
heavy  clay. 

No  planting  was  done  until  March, 
when  I  put  in  a  couple  of  dozen  Roses,  of 
such  vigorous  kinds  as  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Paul  Neron,  Caroline 
Testout,  etc. 

Six  ramblers  were  planted  by  the  fence 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  where  they 
have  almost  a  western  exposure.  The 
borders  were  planted  with  Pyrethrums, 
Polemoniums,  Geums,  Phloxes,  Trollius, 
Anemones,  and  such  things,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  their  ability  to  thrive  in  heavy 
soil,  and  to  their  flowering  at  various 
times.  In  the  centre  between  the  Roses  I 
planted  Pentstemons,  Heucheras,  Antir¬ 
rhinums,  Pansies,  etc.,  and  the  whole 
bed  was  bordered  with  alpines  such  as 
Aubrietias,  Arabis  albida  fl.  pi.,  Thymus, 
Antennaria  tomentosa,  Phlox  subulata, 
and  Saxifragas  and  SempervivUms.  As 


previously  hinted,  fine  soil  was  worked 
among  the  roots,  and,  fortunately,  within 
24  hours  of  planting  a  nice  steady  rain 
fell,  which  settled  the  soil  about  the 
plants  and  gave  them  a  start. 

My  Pyrethrums,  Trollius,  and  Geums 
bloomed  well,  and  have  passed.  Some  of 
the  Alpines  opened  a  few  flowers,  but  they 
are  making  growth,  which  promises  a  fine 
display  next  year. 

I  have  cut  a  few  decent  Roses,  and  the 
plants  are  full  of  buds.  Phlox  Carolina 
is  full  of  bloom  as  I  write,  as  is  also  Del¬ 
phinium  nudicaule. 

The  Polemoniums  are  blooming,  so  too 
is  Geranium  sanguineum.  Within  an¬ 
other  week  several  other  plants  will  be  in 
bloom,  and  by  August  and  September  my 
little  garden  will  be  gay,  which  twelve 
months  before  was  a  patch  of  London  clay 
and  builders’  refuse. 

Malmaison. 
- - 

According  to  an  official  estimate  just 
published,  Strawberries  this  season  have 
been  an  abundant  crop  generally.  Bush 
fruit  is  reported  as  only  fairly  good,  while 
not  more  than  a  moderate  yield  of  Plums 
and  Apples  is  anticipated. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  mast 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,'  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OP 
LAST  WEEK'S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Arthur  D.  Cooper  ”  for  the 
article  on  “Roses  in  a  Suburban  Garden,” 
page  512. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  J.  M.  Stevens,”  for  the 
article  on  “Francoa  ramosa”  ;  and  another  to 
“  Reginae  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Strelitzia 
Reginae,”  page  522. 


HERBACEOUS . . 

Paeonies. 

There  are  those  who  see  no  beauty  in 
this  lovely  race  of  flowers ;  it  may  be  they 
have  no  taste  for  any  section  of  the  garden 
or  have  never  seen  them  brought  to  per¬ 
fection.  A  herbaceous  border  filled  with 
a  good  collection  of  Paeonies  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  by  all  who  have  any  admiration  in 
them.  The  photograph  is  of  a  plant  of 
Lady  Beresford  carrying  forty  heads  of 
well  developed  blooms  of  soft  blush  pink. 
(Unfortunately  not  suitable  for  reproduc¬ 
tion. — Ed.). 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  at  meetings  of 
horticultural  societies  and  discussion  be¬ 
tween  gardeners  about  the  correct  culture 
of  these  plants.  Whether  mine  is  correc’ 
or  not  I  will  endeavour  to  put  before  the 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World  the 
way  the  plant  was  cultivated  to  carry 
forty  heads  of  bloom. 

First,  I  selected  a  piece  of  good  ground 
between  two  Apple  trees  in  the  border  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  well  manured  it  with 
decayed  grass  and  pig  manure  rotted  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  trenched  it  twice  before 
planting.  The  soil  consisted  of  good 
yellow  sandy  loam,  well  manured  and 
trenched  and  laying  in  a  position  to  get 
morning  sun  until  eleven  o’clock  and  the 
evening  sun  after  three. 

The  next  thing  is  to  select  a  firm  with 
a  good  reputation  to  purchase  your  plants 
from. 

If  intending  to  make  a  large  border  the 
same  operation  must  be  carried  out,  and 
be  sure  to  let  the  ground  lay  idle  some 
time  before  planting,  so  as  to  allow  the 
manure  and  soil  to  get  well  mixed 
together,  and  also  to  get  a  piece  of  ground 
where  they  can  grow  without  being  dis¬ 
turbed  for  years,  as  they  enjoy  having 
their  roots  left  in  quietness. 

Planting  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  foliage  has  died  down. 
It  w'ill  be  found  beneficial  to  water  if  the 
weather  continues  dry  after  planting. 
Like  Potatos,  so  long  as  there  is  an  eye 
they  will  grow’.  A  covering  of  cow'  manure 
or  leaf  litter  will  keep  the  soil  moist  in 
hot  weather,  and  good  waterings  of 
manure  water  will  increase  size  of  blooms 
tremendously. 

As  far  as  is  known  Paeonies  are  free 
from  animal  and  insect  pests. 

The  following  varieties  are  good  and 
w'ill  be  found  reliable  to  furnish  good 
blooms  : — Lady  Beresford,  Addison,  A.  J. 
Hunter,  Admiral  Dewey,  Coronation. 
Temple,  Lady’s  Realm,  Hallam,  Mrs. 
E.  Harwood,  Gravetye,  Sir  T.  J.  Lipton. 
Mrs.  Gwyn  Lewis.  All  Paeonies  are 
valuable  as  cut  flowers  for  decoration. 

Henry  Page. 

N.  Devon. 

- - 

Carnation  Cardinal. 

The  flowers  of  this  border  Carnation 
are  of  large  size,  smooth,  with  brilliant 
scarlet,  broad  and  well-formed  edges.  L 
W'ould  prove  a  highly  meritorious  border 
variety.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
when  showm  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Grea 
Bookham  Surrey,  at  a  recent  meeting. 
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H.P.  Rose  A.  K.  Williams, 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Premier  H.P.  Rose 


Some  years  ago  A.  K.  Williams  was 
almost  constantly  present  in  winning 
stands  of  any  large  size,  but  of  late  it 
has  been  more  or  less  absent  from  show 
boards,  so  that  we  were  quite  surprised  to 
find  it  the  premier  H.P.  bloom  in  the 
nurserymen’s  classes  at  the  Metropolitan 
Exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
on  the  3rd  July.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
Rose  to  transplant,  and  that  may  militate 
against  its  cultivation,  especially  amongst 
amateurs,  but  when  it  comes  good,  it 
keeps  well,  whether  the  day  be  hot  or 
cool,  and  nurserymen  find  it  good  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes. 

In  these  days  of  Tea  and  H.T.  Roses 
of  beautiful  form,  the  prim  formality 
of  A.  K.  Williams  possibly  may  act 
against  it  as  a  Rose  for  the  masses.  The 


petals  are  extremely  numerous,  and  these 
spread  laterally  towards  the  tip,  becom¬ 
ing,  therefore,  regularly  imbricated  or 
over-lapping,  making  quite  a  formal 
bloom  with  a  flat  top,  though  otherwise 
good  in  every  respect.  The  colour  is  a 
bright  carmine-red,  so  that  when  it  comes 
really  good,  it  has  a  telling  effect  in  ex¬ 
hibition  stands.  The  plant  is  of  upright 
habit,  but  only  of  moderate  growth,  and 
this  again  may  tell  against  it  as  a  Rose 
for  the  general  public.  It  is  already  of 
old  standing,  having  been  put  into  com¬ 
merce  in  1877.  The  exhibitor  of  this  fine 
bloom  was  Mr.  George  Mount,  Canter¬ 
bury,  who,  as  is  well-known,  grows  his 
Roses  to  large  size. 

- - 

R.H.S. 

An  Exhibition  of  flowers,  plants,  etc. , 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  August  iSth,  from 
1  to  6  p.m.  At  3  o’clock  Air.  James  Hud¬ 
son,  V.M.H.,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"The  Cultivation  of  Figs  in  Pots.” 


Astilbe  Arendsi  Ceres. 

The  above  is  a  very  handsome  new 
hybrid  between  A.  floribunda  and  A. 
davidiana,  the  latter  being  the  pollen 
parent.  The  flowers  have  a  fluffy  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  beautiful  rosy  pink  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  huge  number  s  in  pyramidal 
trusses,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long. 
We  think  it  the  finest  of  the  pinkAstilbes 
yet  brought  before  the  public.  Award  of 
Merit  by  R.H.S.  in  July  when  shown  by 
Mr.  George  Arends,  Ronsdorf,  Germany. 

Astilbe  Arendsi  Pink  Pearl. 

A  very  striking  feature  of  this  hybrid 
is  that  "the  petals  are  very  short,  being 
almost  absent.  When  closely  inspected 
they  are  seen  to  be  pink  with  purple  tips, 
while  the  calyx  is  creamy.  The  chief  im¬ 
pression  a  short  distance  away  is  that  the 
flowers  are  of  a  clear  pink,  as  the  name 
would  indicate.  It  was  raised  from  A. 
japonica  compacta  crossed  with  A.  davi¬ 
diana.  Award  of  Merit  by  R.H.S.  in  July 
when  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Arends, 
Ronsdorf,  Germany. 
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Border  Carnations. 

As  advised  in  my  July  notes,  I  presume 
that  readers  have  commenced  layering 
their  Carnations  before  this  time.  The 
work  should  now  be  completed  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  all  cases,  while  the  ground 
is  quite  warm,  to  enable  the  layers  to  be 
well  rooted  by  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  they  should  be  severed  from  the 
parent  plant  and  potted  or  planted  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  Near  smoky 
towns  and  where  the  soil  is  heavy  the 
layers  keep  best  in  pots  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame.  Watering  should  be  continued 
regularly  for  a  fortnight  after  layering  if 
the  weather  continues  dry.  This  will  en¬ 
courage  rooting  while  they  are  fresh. 
Where  the  intention  is  to  plant  them  out 
to  stand  the  winter  the  ground  should  be 
prepared  about  the  middle  of  September 
to  allow  time  for  setting  before  planting. 
Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  completing 
any  necessary  layering  still  unfinished, 
as  the  layers  require  time  to  get  properly 
rooted  before  winter.  I  presume,  how¬ 
ever,  that  every  enthusiastic  grower  has 
completed  the  work  before  this  time,  be¬ 
cause  the  shoots  soon  get  so  hard  in  pots 
that  rooting  becomes  a  slow  process.  The 
work  of  layering  Carnations  in  pots  is 
much  more  agreeable  than  where  they  are 
in  the  ground.  The  pots  can  be  stood  on 
an  improvised  bench  or  otherwise  while 
the  operator  sits  on  a  stool.  This  enables 
the  worker  to  avoid  bending  or  kneeling. 
Shoots  situated  too  high  upon  the  stems 
for  layering  may  be  pulled  out  at  the 
Joints  as  ’dngs  and  inserted  in  pots  of 
very  sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould.  If  stood 
on  a  spent  hotbed  they  would  soon  root. 
Cuttings  like  this,  however,  should  be 
avoided  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible 
to  get  shoots  from  near  the  base.  There 
are  some  varieties  that  are  inclined  to  get 
lanky  or  tall  like  a  tree  Carnation,  but 
they  are  to  be  avoided  where  possible,  as 
there  are  plenty  of  good  varieties  now 
without  them. 

Tree  Carnations. 

The  early  varieties  of  the  first  batches 
to  be  rooted  should  commence  flowering 
some  time  this  month  if  they  have  not 
been  stopped  late.  Before  the  flowers 
open  they  should  be  fumigated  with 
“  XL-ALL”  or  some  other  form  of  nicotine 
if  there  is  any  evidence  of  green  fly  or 
thrips  upon  them.  Regular  syringing 
will  do  much,  however,  to  keep  plants 
clean  till  the  flowers  commence  opening. 
Malmaison  Carnations. 

Shift  on  young  plants  from  layers  be¬ 
fore  the  roots  get  matted,  as  this  en¬ 
courages  them  to  keep  growing.  Look 
well  after  them  so  as  to  keep  aphides 
strictly  in  check,  because  the  sappy  leaves 
of  this  race  get  liable  to  disease  in  win¬ 
ter,  more  especially  when  punctured  by 
green  fly.  Late  plants  can  still  Be  placed 


out  of  doors  and  even  planted  there  with 
the  object  of  layering  the  shoots  in  the 
soil. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

Keep  staking  the  stems  whenever  this 
becomes  necessary.  The  earliest  batches 
sown  in  January  or  February  should  be 
flowering  at  their  best  some  time  this 
month. 

American  Carnations. 

Even  late-struck  varieties  should  by 
this  time  have  formed  bushy  plants  or 
laid  a  good  foundation  for  the  same. 
Where  this  is  the  case  the  plants  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  naturally  without 
stopping  except  in  the  case  of  very  early 
varieties  which  can  be  stopped  up  till 
September.  Early-flowering  varieties  now 
standing  in  the  open  air  should  be  housed 
at  once,  and  if  any  stems  are  showing  for 
flower  or  running  away  from  the  rest  they 
may  still  be  stopped,  unless  flowers  are 
wanted  as  early  as  possible.  Stake  and 
tie  whenever  any  shoots  require  it.  The 
plants  should  be  put  into  an  airy  house, 
freely  ventilated  night  and  day.  Let  them 
have  full  exposure  to  sunshine  at  all 
times,  as  Carnations  delight  in  this. 
They  should  be  stood  in  groups  or  batches 
by  themselves,  and  any  crowding,  by 
means  of  broad-leaved  plants  especially, 
avoided,  as  this  interferes  with  the  direct 
sunshine  which  should  fall  upon  them. 

J.  D.  F.  W. 

- f+4 - 

“THE  PERFECT  GARDEN.” 

A  book  on  the  above  subject  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  run¬ 
ning  to  406  pages.  It  is  illustrated  by 
means  of  diagrams,  photographs  and  six 
coloured  illustrations.  In  his  prologue, 
“Dream  Gardens,”  the  author  takes  his 
reader  away  to  the  Highlands  of  Perth¬ 
shire.  He  contrasts  the  rocky  features  of 
that  mountainous  country  and  its  misty 
atmosphere  with  his  own  garden  in  Kent. 
This  was  on  a  June  morning,  but  it  may 
rain  or  snow  in  that  northern  latitude, 
and  especially  at  high  elevations,  in  that 
month,  where  the  old  snow  may  still  be 
lying  heavily  in  places. 

He  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  de¬ 
sign,  the  home-made  garden,  the  cost  of 
gardening,  specialism  in  gardens,  how 
to  learn  it,  the  conquest  of  the  wild,  etc. 
In  this  latter  chapter  he  describes  The 
making  of  a  garden  from  a  piece  of 
meadow  land,  applying  the  gardener’s  art 
to  it  in  shaping  into  an  ideal  garden  after 
carefullv  surrounding  it  with  walls,  fences 
or  hedges.  The  making  of  paths, 
hedging,  rockwork,  and  so  on,  are  dealt 
with.  Colour  for  all  seasons  is  the  first 
chapter  of  Part  II.  of  the  book.  In  adapt¬ 
ing  flowers  to  our  climate,  it  is  necessary 
to  single  out  those  which  can  thrive  and 


bloom  with  a  certain  amount  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  under  the  variable  conditions  of  our 
fickle  climate  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  When  the  temperature  rises,  the 
garden  can  then  be  filled  with  subjects 
that  will  bloom  through  the  summer  and 
in  autumn.  The  plants  that  will  flower 
under  these  conditions,  or  at  the  particu¬ 
lar  times  are  singled  out.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  lists  are  made  out  of  the  plants  that 
will  bloom  during  the  four  seasons  of 
our  year. 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  rockeries, 
there  is  a  coloured  illustration  showing 
a  background  of  trees  in  front  of  which 
is  a  rockery  having  a  winding  path 
through  the  centre.  Trees  and  shrubs, 
climbers,  Water  Lilies,  and  so  forth,  are 
all  passed  under  review  in  different  parts 
of  the  book.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Grant 
Richards,  London,  at  6s.,  and  is  worth 
the  money. 

- - 

-  Summer  Cypress  - 


(Kochia  trichophila). 


This  highly  attractive  annual  when  )t 
appeared  a  few  years  ago  wa§  often  con¬ 
founded  with  K.  scoparia,  an  older,  but 
inferior  species ;  but  the  seedsmen  and 
their  customers  seem  now  to  have  come 
to  an  understanding  on  the  point.  The 
Summer  Cypress,  when  fully  developed, 
attains  a  height  of  3  ft.,  but  by  potting 
in  small  pots  its  height  can  be  reduced 
by  nearly  one-half.  The  plant  grows  in 
a  pyramidal  form  like  a  Cypress,  hence 
the  common  name. 

It  has  long  narrow  leaves  borne  on 
slender  branches  giving  the  plant  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  graceful  appearance ;  but  its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  stem  branches 
and  leaves  colour  up  in  the  autumn  into 
what  has  been  described  by  some  as  a 
russet-crimson;  each  plant  becomes  a 
■veritable  “burning  bush.” 

It  can  be  employed  with  equally  good 
effect  either  in  the  flower  garden  or  the 
conservatory.  Although  generally  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  hardy  annual  in  the  seed 
lists  it  will  be  well  to  treat  it  as  a  half- 
hardy  annual,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  comnarative  tenderness,  but  because 
it  takes  a  pretty  long  period  to  develop 
prior  to  colouring  up,  and  our  seasons — 
short  at  the  best — are  very  uncertain,  as 
witness  that  of  1907.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  a  pan  in  gentle  heat  during 
March,  and  in  due  course  the  seedlings 
should  be  potted  off  singly  into  pots  2^  in, 
in  diameter,  and  the  smaller  seedlings 
into  small  “thumbs.”  When  these  small 
pots  become  filled  with  roots,  pot  on  into 
pots  4  in.  and  3  in.  in  diameter  respec¬ 
tively. 

If  intended  for  planting  out  in  the 
flower  garden,  no  further  shifts  will  be 
required,  but  when  the  plants  have  be¬ 
come  established  in  their  pots,  they  may 
be  transferred  to  a  cold  frame  and  duly 
hardened  off.  They  make  excellent  dot 
plants,  say  in  a  bed  of  Calceolaria, 
Lemon  Gem  or  of  Fuchsia  Wave  of  Life. 
For  conservatory  decoration  the  plants 
should  be  potted  on  into  pots  from  5  in¬ 
to  7  in.  in  diameter,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  grown  on  in  an  airy  frame, 
and  latterly  exposed  to  full  sunshine.  A 
light,  not  too  rich,  soil  suits  them  best. 
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l  Fine  Bird’s-eye  .  . 

-  PRIMROSE  - 

M  :  ■  ~  ~  I 

(Primula  frondosa).  ' 

There  are  several  species  of  Primula 
•hich  belong  to  the  same  type  as  our 
ative  P.  farinosa,  and  the  plant  which  we 
ere  illustrate  represents  one  of  the  finest 
,f  this  tvpe.  Each  plant  produces  a  cir- 
ular  tuft  or  rosette  of  numerous  leaves 
,f  a  light  sea  green  above  and  more  or 
ess  mealy  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
iroduced  in  a  terminal  umbel  and  are  of 

bright  rosy  purple  with  a  yellow  eye 
hat  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  bird.  The 
capes  are  only  a  few  inches  high. 

The  plant  is  usually  raised  from  seed, 
aid  as  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rear  them 
n  the  open,  owing  to  the  great  loss  which 
vo ill d  be  sustained,  the  best  plan  is  to 
ow  them  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand  and 
eaf  mould  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 
md  keep  the  pans  in  a  closed  frame  until 
hey  germinate.  The  tiny  seedlings  may 
,e  pricked  off  into  fresh  soil  after  they 
lave  made,  the  first  rough  leaf.  They 
ould  then  be  potted  off  singly  or  put 
.everal  together  in  5m.  pots,  where,  they 
vill  make  good  growth  during  the  season 
ind  come  into  bloom  about  the  beginning 
if  May  in  the  following  year.  Our  illus- 
ration  shows  a  potful  of  plants  kept  in  a 
:old  frame  until  spring,  and  then  placed 
n  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew. 

- - 

3oloured  Barks 


For  Winter  Effect. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  kinds  of 
jffective  colour  in  th"e  pleasure  grounds 
luring  the  dull  winter  months  is  that 
vhich  is  of  a  lasting  and  permanent  kind. 
This  is  obtained  by  means  of  various  trees 
ind  shrubs  which  have  highly  coloured 
md  polished  looking  bark.  All  plants 
ecommended  for  this  work  admit  of  a 
method  of  culture  that  would,  in  the 
najority  of  cases,  prove  disastrous  if 
lowers  were  desired,  consequently  the  first 
issential  quality  is  that  they  should  be 
:heap  and  easily  procurable,  and  also  m 
irder  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  mass  them  in  clumps  of  one 
variety,  each  of  which  should  cover  a 
airly  large  space  of  ground. 

Undoubtedly  the  Willows  stand  first  in 
:very  respect ;  almost  every  colour  obtain- 
ible  in  bark,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
rf  a  good  brown,  is  to  be  had  in  the  genus 
Salix.  Then  again,  provided  the  soil  is 
.relatively  moist,  even  though  flooded  at 
:imes,  its  quality  either  mechanically  or 
rhemically  is  not  of  very  great  import¬ 
ance.  They  may  be  planted  at  any  time 
luring  winter,  when  the  soil  is  workable, 
and  they  should  be  placed  two  feet  apart 
|  each  way  in  the  clumps.  The  size  of  these 
must  be  governed:  by  the  amount  of 
ground  at  disposal,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
I  awner.  Pruning  is  the  principal  part  of 
'heir  culture,  and  it  should  be  strictly 
'arried  out  every  vear  during  March,  as 
it  is  only  on  the  young  strong  shoots  that 
the  bright  colours  are  developed.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  tc  cut  them  right 
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down  to  within  an  inch  of  their  base,  m 
the  same  way  as  is  practised  in  Osier 
beds.  These  prunings  form  a  ready 
means  of  propagation,  as  if  cut  into 
lengths  about  io  inches  long,  and  inserted 
firmly  in  sandy  soil,  every  one  will  pro¬ 
duce ’a  plant  fit  for  using  the  following- 
year. 

The  following  may  be  considered  a  re¬ 
presentative  selection  : — Salix  alba 
argentea  is  generally  named  regalis  in 
catalogues.  The  bark  has  a  fine  silvei 
grey  appearance  in  winter,  being  covered 
with  a  soft  mealy  substance.  The  foliage 
also  is  effective  in  summer,  shining  silver 
describes  it  somewhat  and  no  doubt 
accounts  for  its  varietal  name.  S.a.  brit- 
zensis  has  a  bright  red  bark;  S.a.  vitel- 
lina,  yellow;  S.  fragilis  basfordiana, 
orange  red.  The  foliage  of  this  varietv 
has  a  copper  tint  in  the  distance.  S. 
nigricans,  although  not  black  the  whole 
length  of  the  shoot,  is  sufficiently  so  in 
some  varieties  to  give  it  that  appearance. 
Others  are  S.  purpurea,  pur] tie ;  S.  san- 
puinea,  red,  and  S.  daphnoides,  violet. 
This  latter  makes  a  beautiful  shrub,  if 
allowed  to  develope,  as  it  produces  its 
catkins  very  early,  even  before  the  Goat- 
Willow,  S.  Caprea.  They  are  refined  in 


character,  and  before  the)'  are  expanded 
they  are  very  conspicuous,  as,  being 
almost  white,  they  contrast  well  with  the 
bark. 

Other  plants  are  Cornus  sangumea, 
red ;  C.  stolonifera,  port  wine  colour ; 
Kerria  japonica,  green ;  Spiraea  Doug- 
Iassi,  brown;  Stephanandra  Tanakae, 
brown,  the  foliage  of  this  latter  plant 
is  of  a  pleasing  golden  colour  ;  and  Rubus 
biflora,  the  white-washed  Bramble,  has 
white  bark. 

H.  Arnold. 
- - 

Coriaria  japonica. 

The  main  stem  of  this  species  is  up¬ 
right,  about  three  feet  long  and  covered 
all  along  the  sides  with  numerous  leaf- 
like  branches  bearing  ovate  leaves  in 
pairs.  The  fruit  is  the  most  ornamental 
part  of  it  and  consists  chieflv  of  a  pulpy, 
coloured  calyx.  At  first  these  fruits  are 
red.  but  finally  become  dark  brown  or 
black,  with  a  waxy  bloom,  and  ripen  in 
great  numbers .  being  highly  ornamental. 
Award  of  merit  by  the  R.H.S.  when  shown 
bv  Mrs.  Maurice  Prichard.  Christchurch, 
Hants.  The  shrub  is  hardy  there,  but  re¬ 
quires  greenhouse  treatment  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London. 
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Swaat  Teas  faom  Uptovi-ow-Seveew. 

Notwithstanding  the  hot  weather,  Sweet 
Peas  are  still  flowering  splendidly,  even 
although  the  stalks  are  getting  rather 
short.  We  are  in  receipt  of  quite  a  box¬ 
ful  of  new  varieties  from  Miss  H.  Hemus, 
Holdfast  Hall,  Upton-on-Severn.  Amongst 
them  was  the  beautiful  picotee-edged 
variety,  Evelyn  Hemus,  with  huge  flowers 
and  creamy  white  with  a  bright  pink  edge 
greater  or  less  breadth.  This  has 
already  grown  upon  the  fancy  of  a  great 
many  cultivators.  The  new  variety,  Para¬ 
dise  Ivory,  has  been  tried  in  the  College 
gardens  at  Reading  by  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  and  accorded  an  Award  of 
Merit.  The  standards  are  wavy  and  the 
whole  flower  ivory  white,  more  or  less 
suffused,  in  some  instances  with  a  delicate 
blush  tint.  Paradise  Carmine  also 
describes  itself  and  was  in  splendid  form, 
notwithstanding  the  hot  weather. 

A  new  variety,  not  yet  in  commerce,  is 
Zarina,  with  flowers  of  a  bright  pearly 
pink,  and,  if  anything,  finer  than  Queen 
of  Spain,  being  darker.  Miss  Bostock  has 
a  beautiful  buff  flower  which  would  come 
under  the  yellow  and  buff  shades  of  the 
N.S.P.S.  classification  of  colours.  The 
flowers  might  be  described  as  a  creamy 
buff,  sometimes  flushed  with  another  shade 
on  the  back  of  the  standard.  Occasionally 
it  produces  a  double  standard,  but  it  is 
not  a  wavy  form.  A  very  pretty  un¬ 
named  seedling  has  wavy  standards  and 
bright  rosy  pink  flowers,  giving  place  to 
a  creamy  ground  at  the  base  of  all  the 
petals.  We  think  it  is  a  promising  variety. 
A  soft  pearly  pink  named  Zara  has  a 
creamy  reflection  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower. 

Striped  varieties  continue  to  be  im¬ 
proved.  and  a  blue  striped  one.  named 


Hester,  has  slightly  waved  or  plaited 
standards  and  has  more  blue  than  white 
in  the  flower.  Paradise  Red  Flake  is  now 
a  well-known  variety,  with  finely  plaited 
standards  and  wings  and  numerous  red 
flakes,  at  times  deepening  to  scarlet.  All 
of  the  above  are  specialities  or  new 
varieties  raised  by  Miss  Hemus.  We  shall 
speak  of  them  later  on,  as  we  intend  to 
illustrate  some  of  them. 


WHIP-LIKE  Saxifrage 


V _ ^  (Saxifraga  flagellaris). 

Amongst  the  species  of  Saxifrage  o 
Rockfoil  we  have  a  wonderful  variety  o 
habit,  making  them  suitable  for  quite  ; 
variety  of  situations  in  the  garden,  bu 
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“GARDENS  OF  ENGLAND.” 

For  the  leisure  classes  the  above  is  a 
beautifully  illustrated  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  No  doubt  the  coloured  illustrations 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  book  or  the 
reasort.  for  getting  some  information 
together  to  explain  these  pictures  which 
have  been  painted  by  Beatrice  Parsons. 
There  are  twenty  of  these  illustrations, 
and  the  plan  is  to  give  the  picture  either 
on  the  right  or  the  left  hand  page  and 
then  on  the  opposite  page  to  give  a  few 
lines  of  explanation  showing  what  the 
picture  is  and  in  what  part  of  England  the 
place  is  situated.  As  coloured  illustra¬ 
tions  they  are  much  superior  to  many 
which  we  have  seen  used  in  books  of 
similar  character. 

The  letterpress  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
E.  T.  Cook.  Some  of  these  pictures  refer 
to  the  gardens  of  the  nobility  situated  in 
various  parts  of  England,  but  one  relates 
to  a  villa  garden  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  at  Hammersmith,  and  evidently 
the  owners  are  lovers  of  flowers  and  to  all 
appearances  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
their  garden.  There  is  only  a  small 
amount  of  letterpress  precisely  relating 
to  the  pictures,  but  there  are  chapters, 
for  instance,  dealing  with  Lavender  and 
Rosemary,  the  herb  garden,  Roses  and 
the  healthiness  of  gardening  as  an  occu¬ 
pation.  The  book  runs  to  199  pages, 
while  the  paper  and  printing  are  excel¬ 
lent.  The  book  is  published  by  Messrs. 
A.  and  C.  Black,  London,  at  7s.  6 d 


more  particularly  on  the  rocker 
Although  S.  flagellaris  is  a  native  <, 
northern  and  Arctic  Regions,  it  is  by  n 
means  easy  to  manage  under  cultivatioi 
and  many  are  liable  to  lose  it,  probabl 
owing  to  the  mild  and  changeabi 
character  of  our  winter,  which  excites  th 
soft  tissues  of  this  plant  instead  of  allov 
ing  it  to  go  to  rest.  It  produces  a  sma1 
tuft  or  rosettes  of  spathulate,  dark  gree 
leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  flows 
stem  rises  in  spring  to  the  height  of  fii 
or  thereabouts.  The  flowers  vary  in  nur 
her  and  are  bright  yellow. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  plant  is  pr< 
paring  to  flower  it  also  throws  01 
numerous  slender  thread-like  runner 
which  have  been  compared  to  a  whip.  1 
the  end  of  each  slender  runner  a  voud 
plant  is  produced,  as  may  be  seen  by  r 
ference  to  the  accompanying  illustratioi 
which  we  had  photographed  in  the  Alpii 
House  at  Kew  about  the  end  of  May. 

The  only  way  of  propagating  this  scan 
plant  would  be  by  saving  seeds  or  affon 
ing  the  runners  the  means  of  rooting  in 
soil  as  soon  as  they  are  produced.  On  tl 
rockery,  if  a  suitable  situation  could  l 
found  for  it,  these  runners  would  natuj 
ally  root  into  the  soil,  but  when  grown  . 
pots  it  would  be  necessary  to  direct  tl 
runners  into  the  same  pots  or  pans  whe, 
the  mother  plants  are  growing  or  place, 
series  of  small  pots  round  about  the  larg< 
one,  so  that  each  plantlet  could  be  roots 
in  a  separate  pot  of  its  own. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Shrubberies. 

Although  it  is  only  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  August  leaves  are  already  falling 
from  some  of  the  trees.  It  is  always  so 
when  rain  comes  after  a  dry  spell  of  weather. 
Many  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  become  seared 


fig.  1. — A,  cutting  of  Golden  Privet  pre¬ 
pared  for  insertion ;  B,  cutting  inserted  in 
a  trench. 

prematurely,  then  heavy  rains  wash  them  off 
the  branches. 

Clean,  well-kept  shrubberies  add  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  flower  garden,  so 
that  we  should  forthwith  make  good  use  of 
the  iron-toothed  rake  and  gather  up  all 
fallen  leaves  and  broken  wood.  Weeds,  too, 
should  be  hoed  up  and  cleared  away  at  the 
same  time,  then  the  borders  will  look  fresh 
and  neat. 

More  Cuttings. 

In  addition  to  cuttings  of  bedding-out 
plants,  we  should  insert  some  of  the  Golden 
Privet.  Cuttings  of  the  common  Privet  root 
much  more  quickly  than  those  of  the  Golden 
variety;  and  in  order  to  be  successful  with 
the  latter  a  good  batch  should  be  put  in  at 
the  present  time.  Young  shoots  with  a  small 
heel  of  older  wood  attached  make  the  best 
cuttings. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  cutting  at  A;  and  at  B  the 
cutting  is  shown  in  the  shallow  trench.  The 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  firm,  sandy 
soil  on  a  north-west  border  and  covered  with 
a  rough  frame. 

Cuttings  of  Bedding  Plants 

Those  of  Iresines,  Coleus  Verschafeltii, 
Mesembryanthemums,  Lobelias,  Marguerite 
Daisies,  Lemon-scented  Verbenas,  and  simi¬ 
lar  plants  should  now  be  propagated  in  pots 
and  boxes.  The  Marguerites  often  do  very 
well  in  boxes.  A  medium,  light,,  sandy  com¬ 
post  is  the  best  for  the  cuttings  above-named, 
and  if  it  be  convenient  place  them  in  a  warm 
frame  or  greenhouse. 

Violas  and  Pansies. 

Continue  to  insert  cuttings  of  these  in 
borders  with  north  or  north-west  aspects. 
Firm  ground  is  essential.  Slugs  often  de¬ 
stroy  the  young  shoots,  and  earth  worms 
draw  them  into  the  ground.  But  a  small 
quantity  of  dust-dry  lime  scattered  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  will  make  that  particu¬ 
lar  border  very  distasteful  to  the  pests. 

Lawn  Grass  Seeds. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  showery 
weather  to  sow  lawn  grass  seeds  in  bare 


places.  The. seeds  very  quickly  germinate 
at  this  season  if  the  surface  soil  be  kept 
moist,  and  with  ordinary  care  a  strong  plant 
will  be  obtained  before  the  winter  weather 
comes.  The  surface  soil  should  be  loosened 
with  an  iron-toothed  rake  first ;  any  weeds 
found  growing  there  must  be  removed.  Sow 
the  seeds  and  then  roll  the  ground  ;  keep  off 
birds  and  allow  the  young  grass  plants  to 
grow  freely  before  you  cut  them. 

Sow  Seeds  of  Annuals. 

Seeds  of  many  kinds  of  annuals  may  now 
be  sown  for  spring  flowering.  Shirley  and 
other  Poppies,  Silene  and  Myosotis  should 
be  raised  o'n  dry,  warm  borders. 

Faded  Flowers. 

Faded  flowers  on  herbaceous  plants 
should  be  cut  off,  but  do  not  remove  much 
of  the  green  stems  with  them.  For  example, 
Phloxes  and  Veronicas  must  not  be  cut  down 
at  the  present  time,,  but  all  faded  heads  of 
flowers  should  be  cut  off. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Raspberries. 

Amateurs  generally  wait  until  the  autumn, 
when  all  the  leaves  are  off  the  plants,  before 
commencing  to  cut  out  weakly  canes  so  as 
to  prevent  overcrowding.  But  it  is  far  the 
wisest  plan  to  thin  out  surplus  shoots  di¬ 
rectly  the  fruit  is  gathered,  then  those  canes 
that  are  retained  are  exposed  to  more  light, 
sunshine  and  air,  and  so  mature  thoroughly. 
Such  canes  bear  heavier  crops  the  following 
year  than  do  those  that  remain  in  -an  over¬ 
crowded  condition  until  all  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Fig.  2  shows  how  the  thinning-out 
of  the  canes  should  be  done ;  A,  A  are  strong 
ones,  and  these  must  be  retained  ;  B.  B,  are 
weakly  ones,  and  they  should  be  cut  out.  At 
C  the  canes  are  shown  with  the  leaves  off, 
as  the  plants  appear  in  the  autumn.  The 
small  canes  with  dark  lines  across  them  are 
the  ones  to  be  removed  ;  but  it  is  better  to 
cut  them  off  at  the  present  time. 

Fallen  Leaves  from  Fruit  Trees. 

In  many  gardens  leaves  are  falling  freely 
from  the  trees  and  bushes,  especially  from 
Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes.  The  leaves 
form  a  good  shelter  for  insect  pests,  so  that 
it  is  unwise  to  leave  them  on  the  ground. 
They  should  be  gathered  up  and  burned  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corner,  the  ashes  being 
returned  to  the  borders  in  due  time. 
Gathering;  Fruit. 


Very  carefully  gather  fruits  as  they  ripen, 
placing  them  in  thin  layers  in  a  cool  store- 


Fig.  2.— -A.  A.  strong  canes  of  Raspberries  to 
be  retained ;  B,  B,  voeah  canes  to  be  cut  out; 
C,  the  same  canes  as  seen  in  winter . 
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room,  separating  the  best  specimens  from  the 
others.  All  Apples  and  Pears  which  fall 
prematurely  should  be  gathered  up  and  kept 
separate  from  the  others — the  sound  ones. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Earthing-up  Winter  Greens. 

During  severe  weather  in  winter  time 
hundreds  of  plants  are  killed.  The  stems, 
just  below  the  main  leaves,  are  affected  by 
frosts  first,  and  if  badly  frozen  the  iyhole 
plant  is  ruined.  But  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  nice  open  weather  from  the  present 
time  to  draw  up  soil  to  the  stems  of  the 
plants,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A,  A,  fresh  soil ; 
B,  the  weak  part  of  the  stem,  which  should 
be  partially  buried. 


Fig.  3. — Earthing  up  -winter  greens;  A,  A, 
fresh  soil  placed  against  th'e  weak  part  of 
the  stem,  B. 

Weeds. 

Give  no  quarter  to  weeds.  At  this  season 
seeds  of  weeds  which  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  germinate  quickly,  and  when  the  soil 
becomes  moist  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  get  rid  of  the  weeds.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  carefully  pull  up  any  old  weeds  and 
place  them  in  boxes,  not  baskets,  so  that 
the  seeds  may  not  drop  through ;  and  the 
second  care  should  be  the  removal  of  all 
tiny  seedlings,  and  this  is  best  done  by  hoe¬ 
ing  during  a  spell  of  bright  sunshine,  as 
the  small  weeds  soon  die  and  are  thus  pre¬ 
vented  from  maturing  seeds. 

Paths  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Weeds  growing  on  the  paths  should  ‘be 
carefully  removed,  too.  This  is  also  a  suit¬ 
able  time  to  turn  over  the  gravel  on  certain 
paths,  as  it  may  be  made  firm  again  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

Soot  and  Wood  Ashes. 

Vacant  ground  should  be  dressed  with  soot 
and  wood  ashes  before  digging  is  done.  The 
quarters  so  treated  will  be  made  distasteful 
to  wireworms.  Vaporite  may  be  used  in 
place  of  wood  ashes  and  soot.  Make  a  last 
sowing  of  Prickly  Spinach  seeds. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Winter-flowering;  and  Climbing  Plants. 

Old-established  winter-flowering  plants 
that  require  repotting  should  be  attended  to 
without  delay,  in  order  to  become  thoroughly 
settled  in  their  new  quarters  before  the  cold 
season  sets  in,  and  any  late  sown  annuals  or 
other  subjects  intended  for  autumn  decora¬ 
tion  may  be  served  likewise  if  becoming  pot- 
bound  ;  whilst  those  about  to  flower  should 
be  top-dressed  with  rich  compost  and  after¬ 
wards  fed  up  with  some  reliable  liquid  fer¬ 
tiliser,  large  plants  in  small  pots  receiving 
more  liberal  applications.  Climbing  plants 
will  Still  require  thinning  and  stopping,  in 
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order  to  lengthen  the  flowering  period,  and 
all  decaying  leaves  or  blossoms  should  be  at 
once  removed,  as  nothing  detracts  more  from 
the  appearance  of  either  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory,  besides  being  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  plants. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Where  these  are  used  to  any  extent  for 
bedding  purposes,  it  will  generally  be  found 
about  this  time  that  the  plants  are  liable  to 
become  overcrowded.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
remove  these  superfluous  shoots,  and  utilise 
them  for  a  first  hatch  of  cuttings,  to  make 
good  plants  for  next  season’s  display.  This 
simple  operation  also  materially  assists,  by 
admitting  light  and  air,  to  ripen  the  re¬ 
maining  growths,  from  which  the  main  stock 
of  slips  for  striking  will  be  taken  at  a  later 
period.  The  cuttings  should  be  trimmed  in 
the  usual  manner  and  inserted  singly  in 

small  pots,  or  if  space _ does  not  allow  a 

number  may  be  placed  together,  a_few  inches 
apart,  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil. 

Fs-cesia  refracta  alba. 

A  first  batch  of  these  favourite  bulbous 
plants  may  now  be  potted  up,  as  doubtless 
early  potting  means  plenty  of  roots  and 
eventually  an  abundance  of  flowers.  Select 
large,  firm  bulbs,  and  insert  about  half  a 
dozen  together  in  pots  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  a  space  of  two  inches  between  each. 
Tap  the  pots  on  the  bench  to  settle  the  com¬ 
post  well  around  the  bulbs,  the  crowns  of 
whith  should  be  about  an  inch  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  consisting,  of  loam  and 
leaf  mould  in  equal  quantities,  with  well- 
rotted  manure  and  silver  sand  forming  the 
remaining  one-third.  Jf  used  rather  damp 
no  further  watering  should  be  required  till 
active  growth  commences.  Plunge  the  pots 
in  ashes  in  the  open  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
then,  via  the  cold  frame  to  the  greenhouse, 
and,  if  introduced  into  heat  in  batches  a  fine 
succession  of  these  chaste  blossoms  may  be 
obtained.  Another  good  sort  to  grow,  which 
requires  identical  treatment,  is  Freesia 
Leichtlinii,  and  a  few  pots  will  form  a  pleas¬ 
ing  variety. 

Winter  Tomatos. 

Where  the  necessary  heat  is  available,  a 
winter  and  spring  supply  of  these  welcome 
fruits  may  be  obtained  from  plants  raised 
during  the  present  month,  either  from  seeds 
or  cuttings,  although  naturally  in  less  num¬ 
bers  than  the  summer  crop,  as  the  lack  of 
sunshine  lengthens  the  ripening  period. 
Cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  some  gardeners  pre¬ 
fer  them  to  seedlings,  as  they  do  not  make 
such  luxuriant  growth,  which  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  where  space  is  limited,  and  by  throw¬ 
ing  all  the  energy  of  the  plants  into  the 
flowers  and  fruit  the  latter  are  obtained  ear¬ 
lier  than  those  raised  from  seed.  Shift 
them  on  when  rooted,  as  necessary,  till  they 
reach  ten  or  twelve  inch  pots,  in  which  they 
may  be  fruited,  a  night  temperature  of  about 
55  degrees  during  the  winter  months  suiting 
them  admirably. 

Propagating  Hydrangeas. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  increase 
one’s  stock  of  these  showy  plants,  and  if 
single  stem  specimens  are  desired  annual 
propagation  is  necessary.  Select  for  cuttings 
strong  non-flowering  shoots,  which  should 
be  taken  with  a  heel  if  possible  ;  if  not,  they 
can  be  trimmed  up  by  removing  the  bottom¬ 
most  leaves  atid  severing  with  a  clean  hori¬ 
zontal  cut  just  beneath  a  joint.  Tt  is  much 
better  to  treat  them  singly,  as  this  renders 
unnecessary  any  root  disturbance  when  pot¬ 
ting  them  on.  Bottom  heat  is  not  required 
at  the  present  season ;  indeed  they  will  strike 
quite  readily  if  plunged  in  a  frame,  shaded 
somewhat  from  the  sun,  and  carefully 
watered. 


Gloxinias. 

A  sowing  now  will  provide  fine  plants  for 
flowering  next  year,  and  as  those  raised  from 
seed  often  prove  equal  to  high-priced  pur¬ 
chased  varieties,  this  is  the  most  economical, 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  stack.  A  hotbed,  if  one  is  avail¬ 
able,  is  the  best  place  to  start  them  on,  and 
the  tiny  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  pans 
or  boxes  of  finely-sifted  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  silver  sand,  whilst  the  addition  of  a 
like  quantity  of  peat  is  advantageous.  A 
light  sprinkling  of  sand  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  seed,  and  if  a  sheet  of  glass  is  placed 
over  the  pan  and  wiped  dry  occasionally,  no 
watering  should  be  necessary  until  germina¬ 
tion  takes  place. 

Nierembergia  gracilis. 

These  floriferous  little  plants,  so  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  may  be  propagated 
now  by  means  of  cuttings.  Several  may  be 
inserted  together  in  six-inch  pots,  and  when 
well  rooted  may  be  potted  off  singly,  care 
being  taken  not  to  damage  the  tender  root¬ 
lets.  On  a  shelf  near  the  glass  they  will 
winter  well,  and  during  this  period  will  only 
require  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  foliage 
from  drooping.  In  the  spring  these  young 
plants  will  prove  very,  useful  for  hanging 
baskets.  G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Autumn-Flowering  CypripetSiums. 

There  are  numerous  species  and  hybrid 
Cypripediums  that  are  particularly  useful 
in  completing  the  cycle  of  having  Orchids 
in  flower  throughout  the  year  that  are  worthy 
of  every  consideration  by  amateurs.  They 
consist  of  such  species  as  'C.  Stor.ei,  C. 
Parishii,  C.  philippinense,  C.  rothschildi- 
anum,  C  .sanderianum  and  others  of  this 
class.  Among  the  most  useful  of  the  hybrids 
are  C.  Morganiae  in  its  varied  forms,  C. 
W.  R.  Lee,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  C. 
Lord  Derby,  the  best  forms  of  C.  youngi- 
anum,  C  Bryan,  C.  selligerrm  majus  and 
C.  Elenor.  Practically  all  the  hybrids  that 
have  been  derived  from  the  influence  of  C. 
rothschildianum  and  C.  sanderianum  may 
be  classed  under  this  heading  and  are  most 
attractive.  They  are  not  of  the  class  of 
'Cypripediums  that  are  in  popular  favour  at 
the  present  time,  and  they  are  thus  procur¬ 
able  for  a  modest  outlay.  The  whole  of 
this  section  want  the  temperature  of  a  warm 
intermediate  house  or  stove  house  treatment 
to  do  them  satisfactorily.  They  require 
ample  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Compost. 

I  find  the  whole  of  this  section  do  well 
potted  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
fibrous  brown  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum 
moss,  with  sufficient  finely-broken  crocks  and 
sand  added  to  keep  the  compost  porous.  The 
compost  should  be  made  moderately  firm  as 
they  are  a  robust-rooting  section.  The  best 
time  to  repot  is  when  the  new  roots  are  in 
an  active  state  of  growth  or  immediately 
after  the  plants  have  passed  out  of  flower. 
Give  the  plants  ample  pot  rrom  when  re¬ 
potting  and  the  pots  one-third  filled  with 
good  clean  drainage.  The  stock  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the 
growths,  severing  the  rhizome  between  the 
growths  with  a  sharp  knife  and  separating 
carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
damage  to  the  roots  in  the  operation.  Pot 
in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  using  plenty 
of  drainage.  When  the  new  growths  are 
advanced  sufficiently  to  emit  new  roots,  these 
divisions  may  then  be  potted  on  as  required. 
C.  fairieanum. 

To  follow  this  section  of  Cypripediums 
we  find  in  bud  at  the  present  season  C. 
fairieanum,  which,  owing  to  its  extensive 
importations  during  the  past  two  or  three 


years,  has  become  one  of  the  commonest  of 
the  imported  plants  and  procurable  at  a 
price  well  within  the  means  of  the  most 
modest  of  amateur  growers  of  Orchids. 
There  are  several  hybrids,  such  as.  C.  vexil- 
larium,  C.  Juno,  C.  arthurianum  and  C. 
Niobe,  that  are  in  flower  or  bud  at  this 
season,  all  of  which  have  C.  fairieanum  as 
one  of  their  parents.  C.  Charlesworthii  is 
also  prominently  in  bud  at  this  season,  ana 
is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

C.  spice:  ir.num. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  species 
we  have,  is  C.  spicerianum.  There  appears 
to  be  two  or  three  forms  of  it  in  cultivation, 
for  even  where  plants  are  grown  together 
they  will  be  found  to  flower  at  ditterent 
seasons  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter 
months,  and  they  last  a  long  time  in  per¬ 
fection.  They  are  exceedingly  useful  for 
exhibition  or  cut  flower  purposes. 

C.  hirsutissimum. 

This  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated  as 
its  merits  deserve ;  moreover,  it  has  prov  ed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  plants  that 
has  been  used  in  the  production  of  hybrid:., 
and  as  there  is  an  extensive  field  still  c^cn 
for  its  use  it  is  worthy  of  every  considera¬ 
tion.  The  whole  of  this  section  may  be 
grown  together  with  and  under  the  same 
treatment  as  that  found  to  be  successful  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  popular  winter-flewer- 
ing  section,  and  are  thus  to  fc.e_  included 
under  the  heading  I  have  previously  used 
m  these  pages  as  “  Everybody’s  Orchids,” 
the  whole  being  free-flowering  and  possess¬ 
ing  robust  constitutions. 

H.  ].  Chapman. 
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Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  Exhibit  at 
Cardiff.— At  the  Cardiff  Horticultural 
Society’s  Show,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
of  Reading,  had  a  most  interesting  and 
extensive  exhibit  of  horticultural  produce, 
which  was  generally  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  displays  ever  seen  in  Car¬ 
diff.  Noticeable  features  were  a  number 
of  splendid  fruits  of  the  best' varieties  of 
Melons  now  before  the  public,  well-g  own 
shapely  Tomatos  of  both  the  red  and  the 
yellow  kinds,  and  a  large  collection  of 
Marrowfat  Peas  with  beautiful  dark  green 
pods,  some  containing  as  many  as  13 
Peas.  The  attractiveness  of  the  exhibit 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  floral  deco¬ 
rations,  consisting  of  seedling  Carnations, 
Iceland  Poppies,  Coreopsis,  etc.  For  this 
remarkable  exhibit  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  were  unanimously  awarded  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Gold  Medal. 

Bee  Keeping  and  Ideal  Gardens  at  Olympia. 

Practical  illustrations  of  cottage  gar¬ 
dening  and  bee  keeping  are  to  form  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
Ideal  Home  Exhibition  at  Olympia,  which 
is  being  organised  by  the  “Daily  Mail.” 
The  large  annexe,  which  covers  over  an 
acre  of  ground  is  to  be  converted  into  “  a 
corner  of  England.”  There  will  be  a  real 
model  cottage  standing  in  a  series  of 
gardens  laid  out  by  a  landscape  gardener. 
One  of  the  gardens  will  be  on  the  French 
plan,  and  the  whole  system  of  growing 
vegetables  under  bells  and  frames  will  be 
shown.  Skilled  operators  will  give  prac¬ 
tical  demonstrations  of  the  treatment  of 
the  soil  and  other  processes,  while  bee 
culture  will  also  be  shown  by  experts.  In 
all  there  wall  be  over  20  operators,  includ¬ 
ing  those  from  the  Studley  Horticultural 
College,  wdiowill  demonstrate  every  phase 
of  garden  w'ork.  Cottage,  gardening  on 
so  complete  a  plan  has  never  before  been 
exhibited  in  this  country. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Ptizes  of  ?s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


WO  Good  Erigerons. 

For  either  cutting  or  for  the  ornamenta- 
on  of  the  herbaceous  borders  Engeron 
ioulteri  and  E.  speciosus  easily  hold 
aeir  own  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
ave  grown  these  charming  “  Fleabanes.” 
faving  long  stems  they  are  suitable  m 
very  respect  for  table  work  and  have  the 
nerit  of  being  very  lasting.  E.  Coulten 
ias  white  flow'ers  with  a  golden  centre, 
nd  although  not  such  a  strong  grower  as 
L.  speciosus,  it  produces  its  flowers  very 
reely.  E-  speciosus,  a  native  of  W  estern 
N'orth  America,  gives  us  many  flowers 
vith  a  bright  yellow  disc,  and  two  year 
ild  plants  with  me  at  the  present  time 
measure  two  feet  through  and  are  simply 
smothered  with  bloom.  The  ordinary 
reatment  meted  out  to  the  rank  and  file 
if  perennials  suits  these  Composites  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  all  who  do  not  grow  them 
should  give  them  a  trial. 

J.  W.  Watson. 

Sheffield. 


The  Cineraria. 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining 
,'oung  plants  of  Cinerarias — the  one  from 
aid  plants,  the  other  from  seed.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  first,  we  will  suppose  the  old 
plants,  after  blooming,  have  been  cut 
down  near  to  the  pots,  and  are  standing 
in  a  shaded,  sheltered  place,  the  young 
growth  round  the  stem  being  strong  and 
healthy.  About  the  beginning  of  August 
the  old  plants  should  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  the  soil  gently  removed,  and  the 
shoots  taken  off  with  the  point  of  a  knife 
with  the  young  rootlets  adhering,  and  se¬ 
lecting  them  from  the  roots,  not  from  the 
stem,  as  the  latter  too  frequently  emit 
suckers  at  the  base.  These  should  be 
ipl anted  singly  into  pots  three  inches  in 
diameter,  in  a  mixture  composed  of  leaf 
mould,  sand  and  loam,-  in  equal  parts, 
sifted  somewhat  finely.  The  plants  should 
have  a  good  watering,  and  be  removed 
to  a  cool  frame. 

S.  E.  Gent. 

Norfolk. 


The  Blue  Hydrangea. 

Various  reasons  are  given  as  to  why 
Hvdrangeas  have  blue  flowers  at  one  time 
and  pink  at  another.  Some  think  they 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  developing 
blue  flowers  at  will  by  watering  with  alum 
water;  others  again  recommend  steel  and 
iron  filings  for  mixing  with  the  potting 
compost,  as  the  most  likely  method, 
for  when  we  have  at  last  satisfied  our¬ 
selves  that  we  are  to  have  blue  flow'ers 
they  come  pink.  I  myself  think  that  very 
much  depends  on  treatment,  and  the  kind 
of  season  wfe  get,  for  plenty  of  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  appears  to  develop  the 
blue  to  a  great  extent,  not  that  it  can 
be  expected  to  do  so  in  every  plant ;  but 
they  may  produce  all  pink  one  year,  and 
the  cuttings  from  these,  if  exposed  as 


above,  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are 
formed,  produce  blue  flowers  on  the  ma- 
jorily  of  the  plants. 

H.  Arnold. 


Sweat  Peas  and  House  Flies. 

It  may  not  be  generally  knowm  that 
Sw'eet  Peas  are  an  excellent  fly-killer. 
Where  these  flowers  are  grown  in  any 
quantity  they  should  be  liberallv  cut, 
placed  in  v'ide-mouthed  vases,  and  set  in 
window  sills  and  on  tables  now  that  flies 
are  getting  troublesome.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  in  a  short  time  numbers  of  the 
pests  are  lying  dead  or  in  a  deep  stupor, 
completely  overcome  by  the  strong  scent 
of  the  Sweet  Peas.  It  is  more  convenient 
to  place  a  rather  large  mat  under  each 
vase  of  flow'ers  as  this  is  easily  raised  and 
the  flies  removed.  It  is  better  to  take 
them  to  the  kitchen  and  shake  the  insects 
right  into  the  fire,  by  that  means  ensur¬ 
ing  their  destruction  ;  if  they  are  merely 
dropped  into  an  empty  parlour  grate  those 
that  are  not  quite  dead  will  revive  when 
removed  from  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
Peas.  It  is  a  plan  that  is  worth  trying 
by  everyone  for  it  serves  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  acting  as  an  excellent  insecticide 
and  filling  the  rooms  with  delightful  fra- 


Cuitivation  of  Wallflowers. 

Wallflowers  are  often  sown  late  wdth 
the  result  that  the  growth  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  ripened,  and  the  plants  present  a 
feeble  show  of  bloom.  Sow  the  seed  in 
June,  in  a  sunny  place,  on  rather  poor, 
but  sw'eet  and  w'ell-prepared  soil.  When 
the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  transplant 
into  rows  six  inches  asunder,  allowing 
three  inches  apart  in  the  row.  In  about 
three  weeks  transplant  again  nine  inches 
apart  every  way,  and  w'ater  them  when 
needful  to  help  them  to  new  growth. 
When  the  beds  are  cleared  of  their  sum¬ 
mer  occupants,  the  best  plants  may  be 
transferred  to  them  to  afford  cheerful 
green  leafage  all  through  the  winter,  and 
a  grand  bloom  of  Wallflowers  in  the 
spring,  as  frost  will  not  hurt  the  single 
varieties;  but  the  double  varieties  will  not 
always  stand  the  rigours  of  a  hard  winter. 

Miss  D.  Sparkes. 

Putney. 


Coronilla  glauca. 

The  bright  vellorv  flow'ers  of  Coronilla 
glauca  constitute  a  splendid  display  of 
colour  in  our  houses  and  conservatories. 
It  roots  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  season’s  growth  in  pots  of  coarse 
sand  placed  under  a  bell-glass  and  kept 
shaded  from  the  sun.  When  nicely 
rooted  transfer  them  into  small  pots  in 
a  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf 
soil,  half  of  peat,  and  a  good  sprinkling 
of  sharp  sand.  River  sand  must  not  be 


used  as  it  constitutes  a  rust  in  the  foliage, 
but  keep  close  and  near  the  glass  until 
nicely  started,  and  then  admit  air  on  all 
suitable  occasions,  and  eventually  pot 
into  three  or  four-inch  pots  for  flowering, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  using 
the  same  compost  as  above  advocated. 
During  winter  a  temperature  of  fifty-five 
will  keep  them  in  good  condition  ready 
to  flower  the  following  spring. 

H.  Stevens. 

Suffolk. 

- *+* - 


Carnation  Hercules. 

The  above  may  rightly  be  entitled  a 
Malmaison  Carnation,  seeing  that  it  was 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  tree  Car¬ 
nation  and  a  Malmaison  variety.  The 
bloom  is  of  huge  size,  with  slightly  in¬ 
curved  petals  of  a  dark  velvety  maroon 
and  fragrant.  Aw'ard  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  in  July  when  shown  by  Mr  James 
Douglas,  Edenside,  Gt.  Bookham,  Surrey. 

Nelumbium  speciosum  Osiris. 

The  flowers  of  this  Sacred  Bean  are 
semi-double,  with  two  or  three  rows  of 
petals  of  a  soft,  rosy  red,  and  creamy  at 
the  base.  The  centre  of  the  flower  is  filled 
up  with  a  great  bunch  of  yellow  anthers. 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  in 
July  when  shown  by  Leopold  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Hud¬ 
son),  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

Picturesque  and  Historical  Country  Near 
London. 

Railway  enterprise  has  brought  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Metropolis  a 
tract  of  country  with  its  quaint  villages 
and  towns,  the  charms  and  romances  of 
which  are  practically  unknown  to.  the 
Londoner.  Its  bracing  climate  and  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery'  will  prove  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  all  who  love  the  country  life, 
and  being  also  particularly  rich  in  his¬ 
torical  associations  is  of  quite  peculiar  in¬ 
terest.  In  half  an  hour  from  Marylebone 
may  be  reached  the  old-world  villages  of 
Ruislip  and  Ickenham,  Gerrard's  Cross 
for  Stoke  Poges,  the  scene  of  Gray’s 
Elegy,  also  Penn’s  Meeting  House  at  Jor¬ 
dans  and  Milton’s  Cottage  at  Chalfont 
St.  Giles.  At  Beaconsfield  picturesque 
scenery  and  historical  associations  are 
wonderfully  blended.  Here  Edmund 
Burke  and  Edmund  Waller  lie  buried. 
The  Milton  and  Penn  country'  can  be 
easily  reached,  and  Hughenden,  with  its 
modern  associations  of  Earl  Beaconsfield, 
is  close  to  High  Wycombe.  Just  beyond 
is  the  Hampden  country,  .a  district  made 
famous  for  all  time. 

A  very  pleasant  day'  or  half-day  can  be 
spent  in  Shakespeare  s  country,  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  Great  Central  route 
is  the  shortest  and  quickest  from  London. 
A  day  trip  costs  no  more  than  12s.  6d., 
covering  ’  rail,  conveyance  to  hotel, 
luncheon  at  “Ye  Peacock,”  now  known  as 
the  “Golden  Lion,”  a  drive  which  in¬ 
cludes  Ann  Hathaway’s  cottage  at  Shot- 
tery,  and  tea  before  returning.  F.ull  par¬ 
ticulars  of  excursion  arrangements  and 
reduced  fares  for  convenient  and  interest¬ 
ing  walking  and  cycling  tours  in  “Beechy” 
Bucks  are  contained  in  the  A.B.C.  pro¬ 
gramme,  obtainable  free  at  Marylebone 
station  and  town  offices,  Dean  and  Daw¬ 
son’s  Agencies,  or  by  post  from  Publicity 
Department,  216,  Marylebone  Road, 
N.W. 
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Culinary  Peas 


At  Prested  Hall,  Kelvedon. 

Some  little  time  ago  when  a  large  party 
of  Sweet  Pea  experts  were  examining  the 
trials  of  Sweet  Peas  on  the  Seed  Farm, 
Prested  Hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  of 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  it  was  also  noted 
that  there  was  a  large  trial  of  culinary 
Peas.  They,  of  course,  included  early 
and  late  varieties,  but  the  former  were 
ripening  their  seeds,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  said  of  their  flavour,  though 
their  cropping  qualities  were  quite  evi¬ 
dent. 

Another  interesting  fact  was  observed 
in  the  method  of  supporting  the  Peas  in 
the  absence  of  stakes.  It  is  an  interesting 
question  for  those  who  have  difficulty  in 
securing  proper  stakes  except  at  forbid¬ 
ding  prices,  coupled  with  their  short  dura¬ 
bility.  In  this  case  all  of  the  Peas  were 
suuoorted  by  wire-netting  of  a  strong 
character  in  the  form  of  frames  of  useful 
and  workable  lengths.  The  supporting 
posts  were  driven  in  the  ground,  so  that 
a  piece  of  wire-netting  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  row,  offering  excellent  support  for 
the  Peas  that  required  no  further  atten¬ 
tion  after  the  fixing  up  of  these  wire-net¬ 
ting  frames. 

They  were  of  different  heights,  to  suit 
Peas  of  2  ft.,  3  ft.  and  5  ft.  height.  These 
frames,  being  strong,  would  serve  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  and  as  the 
wire  was  galvanised  it  would  not  be  so 
liable  to  rust  as  ordinary  wire  would  be. 
Being  of  convenient  lengths  and  flat,  these 
could  be  stored  away  in  a  small  amount 
of  space  in  a  shed  when  the  Peas  are 
pulled  up. 

In  the  brief  time  at  disposal  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  do  this  trial  so  thoroughly  as 
we  could  have  wished.  In  the  course  of  a 
hurried  inspection  we  noted  some  desir¬ 
able  varieties,  both  for  exhibition  and  for 
ordinary  gardening  purposes,  either  on 
account  of  their  free  fruiting  character, 
the  size,  and  the  number  of  the  pods. 
Telephone  is  a  well-known  variety,  and 
here  was  5  ft.  high,  notwithstanding  the 
spell  of  dry  weather,  and  furnished  with 
large,  well-filled  pods.  Hurst’s  Reliance 
recalled  Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  having  a  short, 
well-filled  pod  with  Peas  of  excellent 
flavour.  The  haulm  was  only  4  ft.  high. 
British  Empire  was  only  18  in.  high,  and 
carried  good  crops  of  long,  deep  green 
pods,  not  inflated  but  full,  with  nine  seeds 
in  each  of'excellent  variety.  Late  Queen 
was  another  deep  green  variety  about  2  ft. 
high,  fruitful  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Autocrat  is  a  well-known  late  Pea  that 
has  been  found  useful  for  gardens.  A 
very  late  variety  is  Rearguard,  bearing  a 
good  crop  of  long,  curved  pods.  Glad¬ 
stone  is  a  well-known  Pea  with  long, 
slightly-curved  pods,  well  filled  with  Peas 
of  excellent  quality.  The  haulm  on  this 
occasion  was  only  2\  ft.  high.  Another 
variety  named  Glory  of  Devon  was  also 
noted  for  its  long,  well-filled  pods.  It  is 
also  a  late  variety.  Matchless  is  well 
known  as  a  good  cropping  late  Pea  with 
straight  pods  of  large  size.  Eureka  is  an¬ 
other  Pea  of  excellent  quality  which  fruits 
well,  and  was  only  2^  ft.  high.  In  moist 
seasons  it  would,  no  doubt,  easily  make 
3  ft.  The  pods  of  Prince  of  Wales  were 
not  very  large,  but  well  filled  and  borne 


in  great  quantity  upon  haulm  3  ft.  high. 
Veitch’s  Perfection  is  so  well  known  as 
an  excellent  mid-season  and  late  Pea  that 
little  comment  is  necessary.  Here  it  had 
made  stems  3  ft.  high,  and  that  is  a  fair 
average. 

Yorkshire  Hero  was  only  2  ft.  high,  but 
the  pods  were  very  full  and  borne  in  great 
numbers.  A  good  quality  Pea  is  Mac- 
Lean's  Best  of  All.  The  vines  were  about 
2  ft.  high,  and  the  foliage  still  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  Sutton’s  Superlative  is  an¬ 
other  excellent  Pea  about  25  ft.  high,  and 
bearing  very  large,  straight  pods  of  a 
beautiful  glaucous  hue  and  tempting  in 
appearance.  This  is  often  used  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  as  are  Telephone,  Autocrat, 
Gladstone,  Prize-winner,  and  some  others. 
The  last-named  was  2  ft.  high,  with  very 
thick,  well-filled  pods  containing  seeds  of 
excellent  quality. 

The  above  were  really  a  few  picked  at 
random  from  a  very  large  number  of 
trials.  To  judge  all  of  them  it  would  be 
necessary  to  visit  the  grounds  two  or 
three  times,  so  as  to  catch  the  early,  mid¬ 
season  and  late  varieties  in  their  best  con¬ 
dition. 

- fr+4 - 


-  Violas.  - 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Sir, — In  your  interesting  article  on 
Violas  (July  4)  detailing  the  conclusions 
you  arrived  at  during  the  inspection  of 
varieties  at  Marks  Tey,  I  note  a  few 
names  that  are  not  mentioned,  doubtless 
for  some  good  reason.  May  I  ask  for 
your  criticism  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  following  varieties,  which  have  so 
far  appeared  to  me  to  stand  high  in  the 
test  of  some  hundred  varieties,  which  I 
have  grown  : — William  Haig,  Cheshire 
Blue,  Immortalite,  The  Mearns,  Isa  Fer- 
gusson,  Hector  Macdonald,  Lily  Graham, 
Nellie  Riding,  Pembroke,  Rolph,  King 
Cup,  Angler,  Lady  Warwick  and  Abbess. 
Are  these  worthy  of  cultivation?  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  many  an  amateur  spends 
anxious  moments  in  weighing  the  merits 
of  rivals  in  one  colour.  How  hard  I  find 
it  to  choose  between  Niobe,  Swan,  Sea¬ 
gull,  Masterpiece,  Mrs.  Scott,  Countess  of 
Hopetown,  White  Beauty.  The  yellows 
are  even  more  puzzling  than  the  whites. 
By  the  by,  few  seem  to  realise  what  an 
acquisition  the  dwarf  Commodore  Nutt  is 
to  a  rockery  or  border — a  plucky  little 
Viola  that  laughs  at  the  snails  and  the 
heat !  Pray  let  us  have  a  list  some  day 
of  the  four  best  yellows,  four  best  blues, 
four  best  whites — settle  this  knotty  ques¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  you  can,  please. 

Colin  A.  F.  Campbell. 

Worlingworth  Rectory. 

- f+4 - 

The  canker  worm  has  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  the  fruit  region  of  Novia  Scotia, 
and  caused  immense  loss. 

Sweet  Pea  George  Stark. 

The  above  is  a  very  handsome  waved 
crimson  variety,  the  colour  being  darker 
than  King  Edward  VII.  It  is  a  new 
variety  and  received  First-class  Certificate 
from  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  after 
trial  at  Reading.  The  raisers  were  Messrs. 
G.  Stark  and  Son,  Gt.  Ryburgh,  Norfolk. 


Tonpato  Cultur< 

Outside  and  Under  Glass. 


This  vegetable  is  a  native  of  Sout 
America,  that  alone  telling  us  that  war: 
sunshine  is  necessary  for  the  crop  whe 
planted  out  of  doors  in  this  country.  N 
vegetable  has  made  greater  progress  tha 
the  Tomato  during  the  past  quarter  of 
century,  and  many  of  us  can  remember, 
few  years  previous  to  this,  that  scarce! 
one  person  out  of  ten  would  look  at  them 
now  the  order  is  reversed,  we  scarce! 
find  one  out  of  ten  but  has  acquired  tb 
taste  for  them.  Even  now,  with  so  man 
acres  of  glass  devoted  to  them,  larg 
quantities  of  fruit  (this  is  the  term  gene: 
ally  used,  though  undoubtedly  it  is  a  veg' 
table)  are  imported  yearly  from  Pranc 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  especially  ; 
during  winter  and  early  spring,  and  con 
mand  a  ready  sale.  The  only  time  whe 
a  drug  appears  is  towards  August,  whe 
our  outdoor  crop  comes  in,  but  the  season 
really  rule  the  market. 

Rearing  Tomatos. 

Most  gardens,  however  small,  embar 
on  cultivating  a  few  plants,  and  March 
a  suitable  time  to  sow  seeds,  so  that  goo 
sturdy  plants  may  be  forthcoming  towarc 
the  middle  of  May,  and  those  having 
greenhouse,  or  an  ordinary  frame,  nee 
not  hesitate  to  join  the  ever-increasin 
band  of  cultivators.  If  a  small  amour 
of  bottom  heat  can  be  afforded  the  youn 
plants  in  their  early  stages,  so  much  th 
better,  but  it  is  by  no  means  essential  t 
their  success ;  doubtless  greater  progre; 
is  made  if  a  temperature  of  60  degree 
can  be  given  the  seedlings  at  this  date. 

When  hundreds  of  plants  are  requirec 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  shallow  boxes,  th 
seeds  being  dibbled  in  about  half  an  inc 
asunder,  just  covering  the  seeds,  but  whe 
only  a  few  dozen  or  less  plants  are  wantec 
it  is  best  to  sow  three  or  four  seeds  i 
three-inch  pots,  dispensing  with  tE 
weaker  ones  as  growth  advances,  and  re 
taining  only  one  plant  in  a  pot. 

Choose  a  light  open  soil,  such  as  equs 
parts  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  presse 
moderately  firm,  first  seeing  that  the  pot 
are  quite  clean  and  a  small  piece  of  croc 
placed  over  the  drainage  hole,  a  fe’ 
leaves,  moss,  or  a  small  piece  of  turf  ove 
this  will  prevent  the  finer  soil  choking  th 
outlet.  Providing  the  soil  is  fairly  mois 
no  water  need  be  given  until  the  seed 
have  germinated,  which  will  be  only 
matter  of  a  few  days,  when  they  shoul 
be  placed  on  a  shelf  within  a  foot  of  th 
glass  roof  if  possible,  the  aim  being  t 
keep  the  plants  sturdy  from  the  start 
and  until  they  are  set  out  in  their  pel 
manent  quarters. 

Apply  water  carefully,  and  secure  eac 
plant  to  a  neat  stake  before  they  hav 
a  chance  to  tumble  over  and  get  cripplec 
and  as  soon  as  you  note  the  roots  at  th 
bottom,  transfer  them  to  large  pots,  5^  c 
6  inches  in  diameter,  pressing  the  so: 
pretty  firm  with  the  fingers  or  pottin 
stick,  using  loam  with  just  a  sprinklin 
of  bonemeal,  which  should  have  bee 
placed  under  glass  a  few  days  previous  t 
get  warm.  After  repotting,  give  eac. 
plant  a  watering  within  twenty- four  hour: 
many  a  plant  gets  a  check  by  being  kef 
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1'  some  days  after  repotting.  Towards 
•:  end  of  April,  the  sun  quickly  dries 
:  soil,  the  plants  must  be  examined 
:  ce  or  thrice  daily  as  to  water,  and 
Clrer  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  want  of 
From  early  May  the  plants  must  be 
^dually  hardened  by  being  given  more 
atilation,  and  may  be  stood  outside 
tder  a  south  wall  towards  the  10th  of 
\y  down  in  our  genial  climate.  At  the 
.-ae  time  the  state  of  the  weather  must 
I  taken  into  consideration,  as  a  few  de- 
sees  of  frost  after  cold  rain  or  hail  sto'rms 
I  iv  wreck  the  previous  two  month's  work. 

■  mat  os  Out  of  Doors. 

To  grow  Tomatos  out  of  doors  with  any 
i  irked  degree  of  success,  a  soutn  wall 
:jst  be  given  for  the  plants,  as  our  sea- 
ns  are  so  fickle ;  you  may  get  a  good 
ar  now  and  again,  and  a  satisfactory 
op  finished  well  on  plants  in  the  open 
irden,  but  the  past  summer  was  a  lesson 
us  that  one  cannot  rely  upon  maturing 
crop  so  treated.  Respecting  soil  to 
ant  in,  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to 
ford  strong  manure  of  any  kind,  it  only 
icourages  rank  growth,  which  is  not  a 
rerunner  of  a  good  set  of  fruit.  Better 
7  far  to  afford  a  mulch  of  manure,  and 
miodical  applications  of  manure  water 
soon  as  the  first  berries  begin  to  swell. 
Secure  the  plants  to  the  wall,  only  re¬ 
ining  the  leading  growth,  pinching  out 
1  side  laterals  once  a  fortnight,  and 
opping  the  leader  when  three  or  four 
unches  of  fruit  are  seen  to  be  set,  and 
5  the  colouring  begins,  any  preponder- 
ace  of  foliage  should  be  cut  away,  not  a 
holesale  removal  of  leaves,  but  a  part  of 
ach  leaf  that  is  likely  to  shade  the  fruit, 
hould  the  autumn  prove  a  wet  one,  it  is 
good  plan  to  place  a  frame  light  in  front 
f  the  plant,  it  will  prevent  the  rain  fall- 
ig  on  the  fruit  and  foliage,  and  likewise 
ssist  in  ripening  the  fruit. 

In  case  of  early  frosts,  I  have  pulled  up 
he  plants  and  hung  them  up  in  a  vinery 
r  other  glass  structure,  where  a  good  per- 
entage  of  the  fruit  has  finished  off  satis- 
actorily.  It  is  these  wet  seasons  that 
iring  the  Potato  disease  fungus,  which 
requently  attack  the  Tomato  out  of 
loors,  as  it  belongs  to  the  same  order  as 
he  Potato.  The  affected  leaves  and 
ruit,  as  soon  as  detected,  should  be  cut 
i  ff  and  burnt. 

(To  be  Continued. ) 
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iwanley  College. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  conferred 
lpon  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley, 
Cent,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
tollege  to  be  recognised  in  future  under 
:he  new  training  college  regulations  as  a 
place  where  women  "students  may  take  a 
:hird  year’s  training,  devoted  entirely  to 
aorticulture. 


Dunfermline  Rose  Show. 

All  the  leading  Rose  growers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  forwarded  exhibits  to 
the  Rose  Show  at  Dunfermline,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Dun¬ 
fermline  Trust,  which  numbered  in  all 
571;  as  against  430  last  year.  The  Carnegie 
championship  prize  for  72  cut  blooms, 
Roses  of  36  distinct  varieties,  was  awarded 
to  Hugh  Dickson,  of  Belfast,  who  also 
received  the  National  Rose  Society’s  silver 
gilt  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual 
or  Hybrid  Tea  Roses.  The  specimen 
shown  was  Caroline  Testout. 


Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3100.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Plant. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  next  issue 
of  The  Gardening  World  the  name  of  the 
enclosed  cutting.  Is  it  hardy  ?  Also  name 
the  suitable  position  to  grow  it  and  other 
particulars.  (E.  Long,  Yorks.) 

Your  plant  is  a  species  of  Mesembryan- 
themum,,  but  the  flower  had  withered  up. 
It  is  similar  to  the  Hottentot  Fig  (M.  edule), 
but  smaller  and  would  thrive  under  similar 
treatment.  It  is  really  a  greenhouse  plant, 
but  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  during 
summer  if  you  feel  so  inclined,  planting  it 
cut  about  the  beginning  of  June.  It  should 
be  potted  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  sand  and  half-part 
leaf  mould,  with  some  finely-broken  bricks 
to  keep  it  porous.  Give  it  a  fair  amount  of 
water  during  summer  if  grown  in  pots  and 
very  little  in  winter  Out  of  doors  it  will 
require  no  water.  You  can  propagate  it  by 
cuttings  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
allowing  them  to  get  partly  dried  by  laying 
them  on  the  potting  bench  for  a  day.  Then 
insert  them  firmly  in  light  sandy  soil  and 
leaf  mould.  Water  them  down  immediately 
to  settle  the  soil,  but  do  not  give  them  any 
more  until  they  are  really  getting  dry. 
Being  of  a  succulent  nature  they  require  to 
be  kept  on  the  dry  side  at  all  times,  except 
when  making  their  growth  during  summer. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

3101.  Campanula  Drooping  Away. 

■Could  you  kindly  tell  me  through.  The 
Gardening  World  what  I  can  do  with  a 
Campanula.  It  seems  to  be  drooping  away. 
Can  I  take  cuttings  ?  It  is  in  a  wooden  box 
and  the  other  day  I  saw  a  woodlouse.  Do 
you  think  that  they  are  destroying  the 
roots  It  has  been  in  the  box  about  two 
years.  (J.  H.  H.,  Beer,  Devon.) 

It  is  just  possible  that  woodlice  might  be 
attacking  the  roots  if  they  are  present  in 
any  number,  but  if  the  soil  is  properly  ar¬ 
ranged  they  could  not  get  at  many  of  the 
roots.  There  may  be  something  wrong  with 
the  drainage,  seeing  that  you  have  had  it  ;n 
the  box  for  two  years.  To  save  it  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  take  cuttings  of  leafy 
shoots  that  have  not  flowered  and  the  nearer 
you  can  get  them  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
so  much  the  better.  Insert  the  cuttings 
firmly  in  very  light  sandy  soil  and  water 
them  down  immediately  with  a  rosed  water¬ 


ing  pot.  Cover  them  with  a  handlight  or 
bell-glass  till  rooted. 

3102.  Geraniums  in  Winter. 

Gan  you  inform  a  first  year  novice  whether 
potted  Geraniums  can  be  kept  through  the 
winter  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  kitchen? 
Should  they  be  exposed  to  light  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  ought  they  to  be  watered  fre¬ 
quently  or  not  at  all  ?  Also,  is  it  possible 
to  keep  some  in  a  fireless  room  upstairs  ?  1 

should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  could 
let  me  know,  as  I  have  some  fine  plants,  and 
means  do  not  permit  the  expense  of  a  glass¬ 
house.  (F.  Foley,  Essex.) 

We  daresay  they  could  be  kept  on  a  shelf 
in  a  warm  kitchen  if  it  is  fairly  well 
lighted.  We  should  keep  them  on  the  win¬ 
dow  sill  or  on  a  table  close  to  the  window. 
They  are  really  evergreen  and  would  do 
best  if  watered  when  they  require  it.  Just 
keep  them  on  the  dry  side,  but  do  not  let 
them  get  dried  up  altogether.  With  a  fire 
in  the  room  possibly  they  might  want  water¬ 
ing  once  a  week,  but  that  is  a  matter  for 
observation.  You  can  also  keep  Geraniums 
in  a  fireless  room  upstairs,  provided  there 
is  no  severe  frost.  In  that  case  you  could 
take  the  plants  awajr  from  the  windows  in 
very  frosty  nights,  stand  them  near  the 
wall  of  the  room,  and  cover  them  with  dry 
newspapers.  They  do  not  require  fire  heat, 
provided  frost  is  not  severe,  and  that  is 
easily  kept  out  in  a  room  of  a  house.  They 
will  require  less  water  where  there  is  no 
fire. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3103.  Hardy  Border  Plants  for  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  jmu  would 
give  me  the  names  of  a  dozen  hardy  border 
flowers  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes  in 
August.  When  would  be  the  best  time  to 
plant  them?  (P.  R.  Woods,  Derbyshire.) 

Hardy  border  flowers  that  bloom  suffi¬ 
ciently  late  to  be  suitable  for  exhibition  in 
August  are  Latfn'rus  latifolius  grandiflorus 
albus,  Gaillardias,,  Erigeron  speciosus,  Rud- 
beckia  speciosa,  Anemone  japonica  alba, 
Scabiosa  caucasia,  Echinops  Ritro,  Pent- 
stemon  barbatus,  Chrysanthemum  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  or  some  other  good  variety,  Heli- 
anthus  multiflorus  Soleil  d’Or,  Lobelia  ful- 
gens  Queen  Victoria  and  Oenothera  speci¬ 
osa.  The  sooner  you  can  plant  them  in  the 
autumn  the  better,  so  that  if  you  get  suffi¬ 
cient  rain  in  September  to  make  the  border 
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moist  you  should  plant  them  then  after  hav¬ 
ing  trenched  the  border  and  manured  it. 

3104.  Sweet  Peas  Failing. 

I  would  be  glad  if  the  editor  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  would  tell  me  what  is  the 
cause  of  my  Sweet  Peas  turning  white  in 
the  leaf  like  the  enclosed  specimen  almost 
before  they  have  flowered.  (M.  B.,  Dumfries¬ 
shire.) 

The  Sweet  Peas  you  sent  us  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  at  the  root  by  a  fungus  named  Thie- 
lavia  basicola  destroying  the  root  just  a 
little  below  the  surface.  This,  of  course, 
stopped  the  flow  of  sap  and  the  plant 
perished.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experts  that 
watering  with  cold  water  has  the  effect  of 
checking  the  Sweet  Peas  and  enabling  the 
fungus  to  make  growth  attacking  the  plants. 
You  do  not  tell  us  whether  you  have  been 
applying  cold  spring  water,  but  the  same 
thing  may  have  been  brought  about  by  heavy 
rains  in  your  cold  and  heavy  soil.  The  best 
antidote  to  this  sort  of  thing  is,  of  course, 
trenching  the  ground  and  manuring  it  in 
the  autumn  so  that  it  gradually  gets  more 
and  more  porous  by  working  as  well  as 
exposure  to  frost  in  winter.  After  the  fun¬ 
gus  enters  the  root  it  is,  of  course,  impos¬ 
sible  to  save  the  plant. 

3105.  Primula  japonica  from  Seed. 

Can  you  1  el  1  me  if  Primula  japonica  can 

be  raised  from  seed  ?'  I  have  a  fine  lot  of 
plants  which  have  bloomed  splendidly,  but 
are  now  nearly  over  and  producing  seed 
pods.  'I  sowed  some  in  spring,  but  none 
came  up.  (J.  M.  H.,  Kent.) 

If  you  have  a  moisf,  lather  shaded  situa¬ 
tion  in  your  garden  you  should  gather  the 
seed  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  and  sow  it  at  once. 
If  there  is  no  such  convenient  spot  in  the 
garden,  you  could  till  a  box  with  loam,  leaf 
mould  and  sand,  make  the  compost  firm, 
sow  the  seeds,  cover  them  lightly,  water  the 
box  and  stand  it  in  a  shady  position  in  a 
cold  frame  or  out  of  <}oors  if  you  have  no 
cold  frame.  Watering  may  be  necessary  till 
the  advent  of  cool,  moist  weather  in  autumn, 
after  which  none  will  be  required  till  spring. 
Seedlings  will  come  up  in  abundance  at  that 
time. 

3106.  Points  of  a  Hollyhock. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  points  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  Hollyhock  for  exhibition  purposes? 
(H.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

There  are  two  ways  of  showing  Holly¬ 
hocks,  namely,  in  the  form  of  single  blooms 
in  boxes  painted  green  or  covered  with  green 
moss,  and  in  the  form  of  spikes.  If  shown 
in  the  form  of  cut  spikes  the  latter  should 
be  stout  and  the  stem  closely  covered  with 
blooms.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  show  up  the  flowers  to  advantage. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  space  between  every 
two  flowers,  but  if  you  can  get  them  nearly 
touching  one  another  that  would  be  the  best 
form.  Double  flowers  are  meant  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes  unless  the  schedule  has  a 
class  for  single  ones.  The  flowers  should 
be  in  their  prime,  quite  full  and  high  in  the 
centre.  The  petals  may,  of  course,  be  waved, 
but  smoolh  at  the  edges  and  closely  arranged 
without  leaving  holes  between  them,  known 
amongst  florists  as  pockets.  The  outer  or 
true  petals  should  be  well  displayed  all 
round,  forming  a  guard  to  the  centre  of 
the  flower.  These  petals  should  also  be 
flat,  overlapping  and  forming  a  circular  out¬ 
line.  If  the  flowers  are  seifs,  such  as  rose, 
pink,  or  white,  they  should  be  clear  and 
decided,  not  shaded  with  any  other  colour. 
If  blotched  or  shaded  the  combination  of 
colours  should  be  regular  and  blend  har¬ 
moniously,  so  as  to  form  attractive  flowers. 


ROSES. 

310  7.  Best  Border  for  Roses, 

I  am  proposing  to  plant  a  quantity  of 
Roses  (H.P.’s  and  H.T.’s)  in  beds  and  also 


along  the  borders.  The  latter  are  east  and 
west,  and  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would 
tell  me  which  of  the  two  aspects  is  the  better 
for  the  purpose.  (Eva  Horton  Goodman, 
Middlesex.) 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  Roses  on 
an  east  or  west  aspect  border,  provided  the 
light  is  good  and  the  border  is  not  overhung 
by  trees  or  houses.  A  west  aspect  border, 
that  is,,  one  facing  the  west,  would  pro¬ 
bably  get  sunshine  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  an  east  aspect  border,  but  you 
should  always  bear  in  mind  what  we  said 
about  trees  and  shading  by  anything.  You 
sirould  also  bear  in  mind  to  keep  away 
from  shrubs  or  bushes  that  would  unduly 
shade  the  Roses  and  rob  the  roots  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  food. 

3108.  Dorothy  Perkins  Blooming  Late. 

Does  the  Rose  tree  Dorothy  Perkins  flower 
twice  a  year  or  can  it  be  retarded  by  any 
particular  method  of  pruning?  The  other 
day  I  saw  a  splendid  tree,  or,  perhaps,  two, 
growing  on  a  trellis  loaded  with  bloom. 
As  I  write  mine  are  quite  over  and  faded. 
(J.  M.  K.,  Kent.) 

Dorothy  Perkins  blooms  only  once  a  year, 
but  whether  it  flowers  early  or  late  depends 
largely  upon  the  aspect  of  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  growing.  For  instance,  if  you 
had  it  on  a  south  aspect  border  it  would 
bloom  earlier  than  on  an  east  or  north  as¬ 
pect  border!  Very  probably  the  plants  you 
saw  were  growing  on  a  north  aspect  border 
or  situation,  and  therefore  screened  from  the 
sun  either  by  trees  or  buildings.  You  cannot 
prune  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  retard  flower¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  it  only  requires  the  cutting 
out  of  the  wood  that  has  bloomed^  leaving 
the  young  wood  at  full  length  for  next  year’s 
display. 

3109.  Rose  Leaves  Falling. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  Rose  trees  and  what  remedy 
to  use?  They  were  quite  right  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  now  many  trees  are  leafless  and 
nearly  all  are  suffering  in  the  same  way. 
My  garden  is  sheltered.  I  have  used  sul¬ 
phur.  -(E.  E.  B.,  Kent.) 

Your  Roses  are  suffering  from  the  Rose 
leaf  black  blotch  caused  by  a  fungus  named 
Actinonema  Rosae.  Burn  the  worst  of  the 
leaves  and  all  the  fallen  ones.  Then  spray 
the  bushes  with  a  dilute  solution  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  to  keep  the  fungus  in  check. 
As  it  lives  inside  the  tissues  no  fungicide 
will  kill  it,  and,  of  course,  sulphur  is  quite 
useless.  By  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  you  kill  the  fungus  that  is  outside  the 
leaf.  Next  season  commence  to  spray  as 
soon  as  you  see  the  first  evidence  of  black 
blotch  or  earlier,  and  continue  at  intervals 
of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
not  a  very  destructive  fungus  and  by  per¬ 
severing  you  will  get  rid  of  it. 

3110.  Pruning  Rose  Aglaia. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me 
how  to  prune  the  Rambler  Rose  Aglaia. 
Last  year  it  bloomed  abundantly,  but  this 
year  it  is  not  nearly  so  good.  Does  it  bloom 
on  last  year’s  shoots,  or  on  the  stems  of 
this  year’s  growth?  Would  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  do  for  this  Rose  as  in  the  case  of 
Dorothy  Perkins?  (T.  Western,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

Both  these  Roses  require  similar  treatment. 
They  should  not  be  pruned  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  but  merely  thinned  out  by 
removing  the  older  stems  that  have  finished 
flowering.  The  young  shoots  being  pro¬ 
duced  now  should  receive  every  encoujage- 
ment.  Stake  them  or  tie  them  up  to  the 
present  stakes;,  and  if  the  old  stems  are  pro¬ 
ducing  much  young  growth  and  crowding 
the  young  ones,  have  these  shoots  on  the  old 
stems  shortened  back  or  they  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  cut  away  to  the  base.  This  will  en¬ 
able  the  young  sfioots  or  suckers  to  make 


vigorous  growth  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
light  and  air  to  play  freely  about  them  If 
the  wood  is  properly  ripened  this  year  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  bloom  well  next  year. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3111.  Name  and  Propagation  of  Shrub. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  enclosed 
shrub,  and  how  1  can  propagate  it.  Some 
time  ago  it- bloomed,  producing  branching 
spikes  of  fluffy  pink  flowers.  (P.  R.  Woods” 
Derbyshire.) 

The  spray  you  sent  was  Tamarax  gallica, 
usually  known  as  the  Tamarisk,  a  shrub 
which  is  most  at  home  on  the  sea  shore,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  grown  in  light  soils  in 
inland  gardens.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  taken  in  slips 
about  S  in.  to  12  in.  in  length  in  October 
and  put  in  trenches.  You  might  put  a  good 
dressing  of  sand  and  leaf  mould  on  the  soil 
before  you  commence  digging.  The  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  inserted  about  5  in.  in  the 
ground,  covered  up  by  digging  over  the 
soil  and  trodden  quite  firmly.  Lay  a  line 
or  a  rod  about  12  in.  from  the  first  line  ard 
take  out  a  straight  trench  along  the  side  of 
the  rod  or  line.  This  will  make  the  second 
row  of  cuttings.  A  shady  border  should  be 
selected  for  preference,  as  the  cuttings  are 
not  so  likely  to  get  dried  up  till  they  form 
roots. 

3112.  Yellow- Flowered  Shrub  for  Name. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  The 
Gardening  World  the  name  of  the  tree  of 
which  the  enclosed  are  the  leaves  and 
flowers?  I  have  been  told  it  is  an  ordinary 
Laburnum  tree,  but  I  have  Laburnum  trees 
in  the  garden,  and  the  flowering  period  of 
those  has  been  over  for  some  time,  but  as 
you  see  this  is  in  full  flower.  The  tree  or 
bush  is  about  9  ft.  high.  (iR.  Sims,  Surrey.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  us  was  the  Bladder- 
senna  (Colutea  arborescens.)  It  is  not  very 
like  a  Laburnum,  as  you  remark,  either  in 
the  time  of  flowering,  the  foliage,  or  the 
flowers,  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  flowers 
being  all  that  you  could  compare  to  a  Labur¬ 
num.  You  are  quite  right  about  the  Labur¬ 
num  flowering  some  time  ago ;  indeed,  it 
blooms  in  May  and  June.  The  large,  in¬ 
flated  seed  pods  are  also  very  different  from 
a  Laburnum. 


VEGETABLES. 

3113.  Black  Spot  on  Tomatos. 

Please  say  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
Tomatos  and  how  I  can  cure  the  same.  On 
the  top  of  some  of  the  fruits  is  a  large  black 
spot  on  a  flattened  surface,  as  if  it  had  been 
struck  with  something  hard.  (R.  Watts, 
Berks.) 

Your  Tomatos  are  suffering  from  what  is 
known  as  black  spot  caused  by  a  fungus 
named  Macrosporium  Tomato.  Cut  off  all 
the  fruits  that  are  diseased  and  burn  them 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  spores.  The 
same  fungus  sometimes  attacks  the  stem  and 
leaves.  As  a  rule,  the  fungus  enters  by 
the  decaying  style,  owing  to  dampness  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  To  guard 
against  it  you  should  be  careful  not  to 
wound  or  bruise  the  skin,  as  the  fungus  en¬ 
ters  byr  punctures  and  cracks.  As  a  rule, 
not  many  of  the  fruits  are  attacked,  but  you 
could  place  a  check  on  the  fungus  by  spray¬ 
ing  in  the  early  stages  of  the  plants  while 
the  fruit  is  quite  small  or  not  more  than 
half-grown.  Use  a  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  at  the  rate  of  £  oz.  to  a  gallon 
of  water  at  frequent  intervals.  If  you  keep 
the  atmosphere  dry  it  will  also  be  a  great 
preventive  to  attacks  by -this  fungus. 

3114.  Seeds  of  Marrows. 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  The  Gardening 
World,  would  you  kindly  oblige  me  by  say- 
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ing  how  many  seeds  does  a  Marrow  gener¬ 
ally  contain?  (E.  J.  Adams,  Surrey.) 

We  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  count 
the  seeds  in  Vegetable  Marrows,  but  it  must 
necessarily  depend  largely  upon  the  variety 
which  you  grow.  Some  varieties  have  long 
fruits,  others  round  fruits  and  some  have 
quite  small  round  fruits.  The  number  of 
seeds  must,  therefore,  vary  greatly  in  each 
of  these  cases.  The  long  Marrows,  if  pro¬ 
perly  fertilised,  would  naturally  have  the 
largest  number  of  seeds. 

3115.  Runner  Beans  Not  Fruiting. 

Please  let  me  know  why  my  Runner  Beans 

do  not  set  their  flowers  more  freely.  They 
seem  to  produce  plenty  of  flowers,  but  most 
of  them  fall  off  after  a  few  days.  An  an¬ 
swer  would  oblige.  (A.  G.  Stevens,  Hants.) 

You  do  not  tell  us  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Beans  are  growing,  whether 
shaded  or  not.  If  they  were  shaded  that, 
of  course,  would  imply  a  number  of  causes 
conducing  to  prevent  fruitfulness.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  dry  weather  is 
mainly  accountable  for  the  dropping  of  the 
flowers  generally.  They  also  drop  badly 
when  the  temperature  is  low  with  much  rain 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  We  should 
advise  you  to  give  them  plenty  of  water 
from  a  pond  or  from  an  open  stream  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  cold  water  if  possible.  You  may 
also  spray  the  plants  overhead  at  sundown, 
just  moistening  them  with  clean  soft  water. 
This  sometimes  helps  the  flowers  to  set  and 
enables  the  plants  to  recover  by  night  what 
they  have  lost  by  day. 

FRUIT. 

3116.  Plum  Tree  Going  Wrong. 

I  enclose  a  spray  from  a  fruit  tree  and  one 
or  two  of  the  Raspberries  went  the  same 
way,  and  also  one  Gooseberry  bush.  I  would 
be  glad  of  information  as  I  am  anxious  to 
make  the  garden  a  success  and  am  interested 
in  plant  diseases.  (M.  B.,  Dumfriesshire.) 

The  piece  of  Plum  tree  which  you  sent 
seems  to  have  had  a  slight  attack  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Australian  shot-hole  fungus 
caused  by  a  fungus  named  Phyllosticta 
prunicola.  Collect  and  burn  all  fallen 
leaves.  \rou  could  then  spray  the  tree  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
destroy  any  spores  that  may  be  lying  about. 
Next  year  earlier  in  the  season  commence 
spraying  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture,  say 
in  June  when  the  young  leaves  are  being 
formed  if  you  have  any  evidence  of  the 
fungus  being  present.  In  that  case,  you 
should  continue  at  intervals  of  ten  or  four¬ 
teen  days  as  a  preventive,  and  if  any  spores 
are  present  they  will  get  destroyed  by  the 
fungus.  The  leaves  you  sent  us  were  too 
far  advanced,  but  you  can  usually  deter¬ 
mine  the  presence  of  the  fungus  earlier  by 
keeping  a  close  watch  upon  the  trees.  The 
same  ones  are  likely  to  be  infested  again 
next  year.  That  is  the  reason  why_  we  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  commence  spraying  before  the 
.spores  get  scattered  from  the  young  leaves. 
You.  mention  the  case  of  Raspberries  and 
Gooseberries  going  the  same  way,  but  it  is 
just  possible  it  was  due  to  something  at  the 
roots.  Wireworm  and  other  grubs  in  the 
soil  sometimes  do  a  deal  of  damage  by 
eating  the  roots  of  plants,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  ascertain  whether  that  is  the  case  or 
not.  For  instance,  if  any  of  those  fruits 
are  looking  yellow  or  unhealthy  it  would 
be  well  to  uncover  the  roots  with  a  fork  or 
trowel  to  discover  whether  any  grubs  are 
present  in  the  soil  about  them. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3117.  Preparing  Soils  for  Potting. 

I  often  read  something  about  loam.  What 
is  this  and  how  is  it  prepared?  How  does 
it  differ  from  compost?  I  want  to  get  to¬ 
gether  a  supply  and  prepare  it  so  that  when 
I  commence  potting  I  can  go  straight  ahead 


without  having  all  the  work  to  do  at  the 
same  time.  1  would  be  glad  of  any  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject,  (.learner,  Somer¬ 
set.) 

Loam  is  the  natural  soil  of  a  field  or  gar¬ 
den  It  contains  a  variable  quantity  of 
clay,  sand  and  humus.  Loams,  however, 
vary  greatly  in  composition,  but  when  we 
speak  of  loam  for  potting  purposes  it  means 
the  top  sod  or  spit  of  a  pasture  or  any  other 
grassy  place.  It  is  usually  taken  off  to  a 
depth  of  3  in.  This  sod  contains  the  roots 
of  grasses  and  other  plants,  and  therefore 
contains  fibre  in  it.  l'his  is  stacked  in  a 
heap  for  six  to  twelve  months  until  the 
grasses  and  other  plants  are  dead  and  their 
roots  partly  decayed.  Sometimes  a  layer  of 
cow  manure  is  placed  between  every  two 
la}rers  of  these  sods  or  turves  to  enrich  the 
loam,  l^eat  mould,  sand  and  peat  are  other 
ingredients  which  are  used  for  potting,  and 
when  they  are  mixed  together  the  result  is 
termed  a  compost.  As  a  rule,  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  all  stacked  separately  and  only 
mixed  when  one  is  about  to  commence  pot¬ 
ting  operations.  As  to  how  much  of  each 
material  should  be  used  depends  largely 
upon  the  plants  that  are  to  be  potted.  The 
compost  is  therefore  made  up  to  suit  the 
class  of  plants  about  to  be  potted. 

3118.  How  to  Make  Stacked  Turf  Rot 
Quickly. 

We  have  just  made  a  stack  of  about  12 
cons  of  turf  to  be  used  for  cuttings,  seed¬ 
lings,  etc.,  in  pots.  As  it  was  not  mown 
before  being  cut  there  is  a  quantity  of  grass 
attached  to  the  turf.  Kindly  say  the  best 
thing  to  do  to  help  the  stack  to  rot  and  get 
in  condition  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  whole  being  overgrown  with 
grass.  Anything  absorbed  by  the  turf 
would  have  to  be  quite  harmless  to  the 
youngest  plants.  Can  anything  be  applied 
to  destroy  wireworms  and  other  pests?  (F. 
Cowley  and  Co.,  Cheshire.) 

When  making  up  the  stack  of  turf  the 
proper  way,  of  course,  is  to  lay  the  gra.ss 
side  downward,  so  that  as  much  of  it  will 
be  covered  as  possible.  \\  hen  this  is  the 
case  it  very  quickly  rots  in  the  absence  of 
light,  and  unless  you  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  rain  the  grasses  would  take  some 
time  to  commence  growing  on  the  outside. 
In  order  to  hasten  the  decay  of  grass  you 
could  place  a  sprinkling  of  lime  between 
every  two  layers  of  turf.  That  should  have 
been  done  while  the  stack  was  being  built 
up.  To  destroy  wireworm  and  other  ver¬ 
min  in  the  turf  you  should  have  used  a 
sprinkling  of  the  insecticide  known  as  “Kilo- 
grub  ”  or  that  known  as  “  Alphol.”  Neither 
of  these  insecticides  would  be  harmful  to 
the  roots  of  seedlings  unless  used  in  too 
great  quantity.  We  frequently  use  it  for 
mixing  with  soil  for  potting  purposes,  also 
for  the  rearing  of  seedlings  and  the  rooting 
of  cuttings.  It  should  take  a  year  or  two 
before  grass  and  other  roots  should  grow  to 
any  extent  on  the  under-side  of  the  sod,  but 
you  could  prevent  that  even  by  putting  on  a 
layer  of  cow  manure  on  the  top,  or  else  a 
layer  of  the  finer  material  that'  fal’ls  off  the 
turves  while  being  stacked.  For  seedlings, 
at  least,  turf  should  lie  for  four  to  six 
months  if  possible  before  being  used.  If 
you  cannot  wait  that  length  of  time  the  top 
side  of  each  turf  could  be  chopped  off  if  it 
contains  too  much  grass  and  fibre  in  it. 
Seedlings  really  do  not  require  much  fibre, 
as  you  can  keep  the  soil  open  by  means  of 
leaf  mould  and  sand. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3119.  “Gardening  World”  Handbooks. 

Having  come  across  one  of  your  hand¬ 
books  for  amateur  gardeners  published  at 
one  penny  I  am  desirous  of  completing  the 
series.  Kindly  let  me  know  where  I  can 


obtain  them  as,  so  far,  I  have  failed.  If 
you  have  it  let  me  have  a  list  complete. 
JR.  A.  Trueman,  Carmarthenshire.) 

There  are  only  three  handbooks  at  the 
prices  you  mention,  namely,  “The  fifty 
Best  Roses,”  “  Annuals  and  Biennials,”  and 
“  Select  Dahlias  and  their  Cultivation  by 
Amateurs.”  Each  of  these  are  obtainable 
from  this  office  for  i^d.  post  free.  We  have 
two  other  books,  namely,  “  Select  Carna¬ 
tions,  Picotees  and  Pinks,”  in  cardboard 
covers  2s.  4d.,  or  in  cloth  2s.  rod.  post  free; 
also  “  Chrysanthemums  :  A  Manual  for  Ex¬ 
hibitors  and  all  Growers,”  price  2s.  2d. 
post  free.  These  are  also  obtainable  from 
this  office. 

3120.  Fowls  in  the  Garden. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  thinking 
of  trying  fowls  in  the  garden,  as  I  am  so 
much  troubled  with  slugs.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  chickens  in  an  orchard  enrich  the 
soil,  besides  eating  slugs,  caterpillars  and 
other  vermin.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
your  opinion  about  this.  (J.  :C.  M.,  Sussex.) 

Fowls  in  the  garden  would  do  all  that 
you  say,  but  a  great  deal  more.  They  may 
prove  a  suitable  adjunct  to  an  orchard  where 
nothing  is  grown  beneath  the  trees  that  they 
can  destroy.  You  must  remember,  however, 
that  if  the  chickens  are  numerous  }rou  could 
scarcely  grow  even  grass  underneath  trees, 
as  they  would  eat  everything  of  that  nature 
as  well  as  all  vegetables  and  flowers  that 
prove  agreeable  eating  to  them.  In  a  gar¬ 
den  where  such  a  variety  of  things  are 
grown  they  not  merely  eat  the  lower  grow¬ 
ing  plants,  but  also  the  leaves  of  various 
other  things,  such  as  Raspberries,,  Peas,  and, 
indeed,  anything  of  that  rich  succulent  na¬ 
ture.  The}'  will  also  scrape  the  ground  and 
destroy  no  end  of  plants. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(R.  Sims)  The  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea 
arborescens). 

(J.  B.  L.)  1,  Galega  officinalis ;  2,  He- 
lenium  pumilum;  3,  Campanula  rhomboid- 
fe.lis ;  4,  Mimulus  lutens ;  5,  Lythrum  Sali- 
caria  roseum ;  6,  Achillea  Ptarmica  flore 

pleno. 

(E.  C.  Good)  1,  Spiraea  .Douglasii;  2, 
Spiraea  tomentosa ;  3,  Veronica  Traversii; 
4,  Olearia  Haastii;  5,  Kerria  japonica. 

(T.  R.)  1,  Campanula  portenschlagiana ; 
2,  Sedum  spurium ;  3,  Linaria  pallida;  4, 
Linaria  Cymbalaria  alba  ;  5,  Arabis  albida 
flore  pleno;  6,  Achillea  tomentosa. 

(C.  Wilkins)  1,  Ilelianthus  multiflorus 
flore  pleno ;  2,  Chrysanthemum  King  Ed¬ 

ward ;  3.  Lathyrus  latifolius;  4,  Dianthus 
chinensis. 

(H.  K.)  1,  Sidalcea  Candida;  2,  Asperula 
tinctoria. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

David  W.  Thomson,  113,.  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Bulb  List. 

E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem,  Hol¬ 
land. — General  Catalogue  for  1908-9. 

John  A.  Laing,  Seal  Chart,  near  Seven- 
oaks,  Kent. — Special  List  of  Bulbs,  etc. 

Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  Lon¬ 
don. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Forcing 
Plants;  also  Catalogue  of  Carnations,  Pinks, 
etc. 

Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth,  Bart.,  Lissa- 
dell,  Sligo,  Ireland. — Price  List  of  Daffo¬ 
dils  grown  at  Lissadell. 

- - 

The  total  attendance  at  this  year’s  show 
of  the  Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural 
Society  was  45,000. 

Garden  produce  is  being  conveyed  to 
London  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  at 
the  low  rate  of  2olb.  for  qd. 
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FRAGRANCE. 

A  sweet  old-fashioned  garden !  What 
a  mental  vision  of  old-world  beauty  and 
seclusion  does  the  phrase  conjure  up.  It 
is  impossible  to  think  of  it  without  almost 
feeling  some  of  the  many  sweet  perfumes 
that  would  fill  the  air  and  delight  the 
senses. 

When  we  do  occasionally,  in  the  course 
of  an  evening  country  walk,  feel  our  nos¬ 
trils  regaled  u'ith  the  sweet  scent  of 
Southernwood,  Bay  and  Lavender,  which 
may  come  floating  to  us  over  the  hedge 
from  a  dear  old  garden  kept  probably  by 
some  bent  old  man  who  may  have  culti¬ 
vated  and  loved  it  all  his  life — how  that 
sudden  whiff  of  fragrance  may  recall  with 
painful  vividness  some  scene  of  our'child- 
hood  ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  memories  of  bygone  days 
as  the  perfume  of  certain  flowers. 

Surely  we  as  gardeners  have  degene¬ 
rated,  looking  at  the  matter  from  Nature’s 
point  of  view.  We  have  developed  a 
mania — call  it  a  taste  or  liking  if  you  will , 
but  I  prefer  the  stronger  word — for  multi¬ 
coloured  bedding  schemes  and  floral  de¬ 
signs  arranged  about  the  grounds  with 
such  perfect  precision  that  any  idea  of  the 
really  artistic  is  utterly  lost.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  flowers  which  lend  themselves 
best  to  these  gaudy  colour  schemes  are 
not  those  that  fill  the  air  with  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  mingled  perfumes  that  were  wont  to 
make  a  garden  a  veritable  bower  of 
fragrance  to  wander  in  at  dewy  eve.  In¬ 
stead  we  have  to-day  a  highly  correct,  up- 
to-date  display  of  closely-cropped  lawn, 
studded  at  regular  intervals  with  mosaic¬ 
like  beds  of  bright  but  scentless  blooms. 

I  will  except  Wallflowers  ;  we  do  still  give 
these  a  share  of  space  in  our  borders — in 
this  lies  our  redeeming  feature — but  by 
reason,  perhaps,  of  their  irregular  height 
we  refuse  to  allow  them  to  trespass  across 
the  path  into  the  more  central  positions. 

Close  your  eyes  for  a  moment  and  recall 
the  simple  charm  of  the  cottage  garden 
your  grandmother  tended  with  such  lov¬ 
ing  care.  Think  of  its  Musk  and  Mig¬ 
nonette,  its  masses  of  Stock  and  Clove- 
scented  Pinks,  growing  not  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  any  laid-out  pattern,  but  free  and 
unfettered  whither  they  would  ;  remember 
the  Sweet  Brier  shrubs  and  the  odour  of 
Lad’s-love,  the  climbing  Rose  and  the 
Lilac  tree !  In  place  of  this  we  are  to-day 
confronted  with  geometrical  designs  in 
definite  blues,  reds  and  yellows,  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  which  is  meant  to  be,  and  in¬ 
deed  too  often  is,  as  flawless  as  that  of 
any  regiment  of  soldiers  on  parade.  One 
may  well  ask,  what  is  the  idea  ?  Is  it 
art  ?  Is  it  nature  ?  Is  it  a  manifestation 
of  man’s  love  for  flowers  ?  No,  it  is  none 
of  these ;  it  is  simply  gardening  gone 
mad ! 

Just  inside  the  entrance  to  the  West 
Princes  Street  Gardens  at  Edinburgh  there 
is  what  they  call  a  floral  clock,  which  has 
attained  quite  a  local  fame.  Everyone 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  gardens  stands 
to  watch  it  a  few  minutes,  and  pictorial 
postcards  of  it  are  exhibited  and  sold  in 
every  newsagent’s  shop. 

Far  better  had  that  sloping  bank  been 
filled  with  fragrant  Lilies  and  bush  Roses, 
backed  with  white  Lilac  and  Hawthorn, 
the  blossoms  of  which  would  not  only 
delight  the  eye  but  refresh  the  senses  with 
the  delicious  perfume  that  Nature  has  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  them. 

E.  Vyner. 


“  Gardening  for  Women.” 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  the 
Hon.  Frances  Wolseley,  with  thirty-two 
illustrations,  which  are  mostly  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  photographs.  Gardening  in  a 
general  way  for  women  would  also  be 
gardening  for  men,  but  the  writer 
specialises  to  some  extent,  by  showing 
what  women  can  do  in  the  way  of  garden¬ 
ing,  the  training  required  and  the  dress 
most  suitable  for  working  in  a  garden. 
The  author  also  deals  with  jobbing  gar¬ 
dening,  floral  decoration,  the  teaching  of 
nature  study  and  hints  upon  taking  up  a 
post  as  head  gardener.  In  this  she  deals 
in  a  general  way  with  the  requirements  of 
a  family  and  directs  her  students  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  are  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  family  whose  garden  she  has 
just  taken  in  hand.  Then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  her  duty  in  that  particular  case 
is  to  set  about  growing  the  various  fruits, 
flowers  or  vegetables  that  may  be  wanted. 

The  author  deals  with  a  cottage  re¬ 
quired  by  such  a  head  gardener,  even 
giving  directions  as  to  what  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils  will  be  required  to  furnish  that  cot¬ 
tage.  Market  gardening  for  women  takes 
up  a  large  part  of  the  book,  and  besides 
dealing  with  gardening  generally,  it 
speaks  of  colleges  and  schools  for  lady 
gardeners,  illustrating  this  part  of  the 
book  by  illustrations  and  information  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Studley  Horticultural  Col¬ 
lege,  founded  by  the  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick,  showing,  besides  horticultural  oper¬ 
ations,  that  bee-keeping,  fruit-bottling 
and  preserving,  and  marketing  and  pro¬ 
duce  may  also  be  given  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
structions  at  such  a  school.  Examples  are 
also  given  of  gardening  as  it  is  conducted 
by  women  and  for  women  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Holland  and  other  up-to-date 
countries.  The  book  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 
at  5s.,  with  postage  extra. 

- - 

Carnation  Splendour. 

The  above  is  a  border  variety  with  large 
circular  flowers,  broad  petals  with  smooth 
edges.  The  colour  is  a  rich  carmine 
purple.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
in  July  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

Begonia  kewensis. 

The  above  Begonia  was  said  to  have 
been  introduced  from  the  Cape,  but  it 
might  have  been  in  cultivation  there.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  unequal  at  the  base, 
produced  in  two  ranks  on  drooping  stems, 
and  are  rather  handsome.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  produced  in  large  clusters 
along  the  leafy  stems.  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  held  on  July  22nd 
a  ballot  was  taken  as  to  whether  the 
annual  subscription  of  Fellows  should  be 
increased  from  -£2  2s.  to  £3  3s.,  the  in¬ 
creased  amount  to  include  the  advantages 
of  the  Club.  As  a  result  62  voted  in  favour 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Society’s  by-laws 
to  that  effect  and  14  against.  As  this  was 
the  necessary  majority  required,  the  pio- 
posal  was  declared  carried. 


HOW  TO  DECORATE 

WINDOW  BOXES. 


The  multitude  of  floral  beauties  which 
we  can  place  in  our  window  boxes  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  bewildering,  yet  nearly  every¬ 
one  fixes  on  the  same  flowers  year  by- 
year.  One  frequently  sees  a  window 
framed  with  clusters  of  white  Marguerites 
and  bright  Geraniums,  generally  pink 
with  a  neat  edging  of  Lobelia.  But  we 
want  variety,  and  the  following  arrange¬ 
ment  looks  effective.  Arrange  your  box 
in  three  rows ;  in  the  front  you  can  have 
Mignonette,  Lobelias,  or  dwarf  Stocks; 
in  the  middle  row  the  plants  should  be 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  should 
consist  of  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums  and 
Heliotropiums  ;  in  the  last  row  the  plants 
should  be  about  eighteen  inches  high 
and  should  consist  of  Fuchsias,  Petunias, 
and  other  plants,  which  will  continue 
flowering  during  the  season.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  however  handsome 
may  be  the  receptacle  for  our  flowers,  no 
arrangement  is  so  pretty  as  that  which 
gives  them  trailing  blossoms,  and 
greenery  to  hang  and  cluster  over  the 
edge.  Campanulas  are  always  ready  to 
do  this  task,  and  can  be  had  either  in 
pink  or  white.  Trailing  Ivy-leaved  Ger¬ 
aniums  also  add  a  note  of  grace.  Pe¬ 
tunias  are  now  brought  to  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  may  be  had  in  beautiful 
colours,  from  the  palest  pink  to  the 
deepest  crimson,  and  the  fringed  blos¬ 
soms  are  exquisite  and  charming. 

Miss  D.  Sparkes. 

Putney. 

- - 

Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Henry  Bell. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  waved, 
of  huge  size,  and  of  a  pleasing  soft  pink 
colour.  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  after  trydng 
it  at  Reading.  The  raiser  was  Mr.  Robert 
Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth. 

Q.E.R.  Employees’  Flower  Show. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Gt. 
Eastern  Railway  Employees’  -(Southern 
Division)  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
in  the  G.E.R.  Mechanics’  Institute,  Strat¬ 
ford,  recently,  and  showed  a  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  last  year’s  exhibition. 
In  some  of  the  classes,  such  as  that  for 
Sweet  Peas,  the  number  of  exhibitors  was 
less  than  last  year,  but  everyone  who 
came  forward  showed  a  great  advance 
upon  the  arrangement  of  their  flowers  as 
compared  with  last  year.  Flowering 
plants  in  pots  also  showed  an  improve¬ 
ment.  In  our  opinion  the  vegetables  con¬ 
stituted  the  strong  point  of  the  show, 
judging  from  the  quality  and  number  of 
the  exhibits.  Owing  to  the  long  continued 
spell  of  dry  weather  the  Peas  in  certain 
instances  were  past  their  best,  but  the 
size  of  the  pods  and  their  well-filled  char¬ 
acter  showed  that  the  growers  understand 
this  class  of  vegetables.  The  collections 
of  vegetables  really  constituted  the  First 
Class  in  the  schedule,  and  in  every  case 
the  show  had  a  marked  improvement  upon 
last  year.  Runner  Beans,  Kidney 
Beans,  Broad  Beans,  Potatos,  Onions 
and  other  vegetables  were  also  in  excel¬ 
lent  form.  The  entries  for  fruit  showed 
wonderful  quality  for  the  dry  season.  In 
a  large  number  of  cases  the  gardens  are 
situated  close  by  the  railway  lines. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“And  add  to  these  retired  leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure.” 

— Milton. 
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tfsto’s  Statae. 

An  early  worshipper  at  Nature’s  shrine, 
I  loved 'her  rudest  scenes— warrens  and 
heaths,  . 

And  yellow  commons,  and  birch-shaded 
hollows, 

And  hedgerows  bordering  unfrequented 

lanes ; 

Bowerd  with  wild  Roses,  and  the  clasping 
Woodbine 

Where  purple  tassels  of  the  tangled 

Vetch 

With  Bittersweet  and  Bvrony  enweave 
And  the  dew  fills  the  silver  Bindweed  s 
cups. 

I  love  to  trace,  the  brook  whose  humid 
banks 

Nourish  the  Harebell  and  the  freckled 

pagil;  ,  ,  .  , 

And  stroll  among  cfVershadowmg  woods 
of  Beech, 

Lending  in  summer,  from  the  heats  of 
noon, 

A  whispering  shade,  while  haply  there 

reclines 

Some  pensive  lover  of  uncultured  flowers. 

Charlotte  Smith. 


CLVII. 

Hollyhocks. 

The  month  of  August  is  a  seasonable 
time  to  sow  Hollyhock  seed  to  secure 
flowering  plants  for  the  coming  year. 
And,  surely,  all  of  us  need  these  stately, 
bold  plants  for  some  position  or  another 
jn  our  gardens  that  no  other  plant  can 
fill  with  quite  the  same  beautiful  decora¬ 
tiveness.  I  look  upon  them  as  taking 
the  place  during  August  as  backbone 
colour  that  the  Delphiniums  have  sup¬ 
plied  during -an  earlier  period.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  colour,  of  course,  but  that  gives  the 
change  and  variety  that  is  eminently 
desirable,  and  is  especially  delightful  to 
feel  that  one  has  successfully  achieved. 
With  a  little  care  and  a  good  deal  of 
forethought  we  can  change  the  colour 
scheme  of  a  border  at  least  twice  during 
the  summer.  Say  that  we  have  an  ampli¬ 
tude  of  w'hite  and  yellow  for  the  earlier 
as  well  as  the  later  display;  if,  with  them, 
we  make  blue  our  dominant  note  for  early 
summer  we  get  quite  a  fresh  and  dif¬ 
ferent  effect,  if,  later,  we  change  this 
dominant  note  to  a  bright  rose,  deepening 
to  an  equally  bright  and  even  richer  crim¬ 
son.  For  the  earlier  display  the  Del¬ 
phiniums,  the  Lupins,  the  Anchusas, 
especially  the  new  “  Dropmore”  variety 
of  this  last,  and  the  early-flowering  Cam¬ 
panulas,  will  go  far  to  give  a  grand 
amount  of  blue.  Then,  these  flowers  go, 
only  too  quickly,  the  way  of  all  things, 
and  we  can  call'  up  as  if  by  magic  a  new 
garden  so  far  as  the  dominant  note  of 
colour  goes.  The  blue  now  shall  take 
a  minor  position,  the  beautiful  radiant 
leading  note  shall  be  the  bright  roses 
and  crimsons  that  are  never  more  wel¬ 
come  than  when  summer  wanes ;  and 
to  achieve  these  bold  bright  colours  the 
Hollyhocks,  the  Phloxes,  'the  Sweet 
Bergamot,  the  Carnations,  Antirrhinums, 
and  Asters  shall  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  general  scheme  of  things. 

The  Hollyhocks  are  the  tallest  and  the 
most  important  in  that  they  far  overtop 
the  rest,  and  we  know  well  enough  what 
brilliancy  of  colouring  is  obtainable 
among  them  if  well  selected.  Now  that 
I  am  on  the  subject  of  rose  colour  and 
crimson  as  dominant  features  in  a  colour 
scheme,  I  want  to  say,  even  though  I 
know  that  many  will  disagree  with  the, 
that  to  my  mind  a  far  better  and  more 
beautiful  effect  will  be  gained  if  we  do 
not  include  in  the  scheme  the  very  deep 
dark  tones.  We  may  grow  Hollyhocks 
of  a  colour  as  deep  as  claret,  but  to  my 
humble  way  of  thinking  we  shall  stop 
short  at  a  far  brighter,  gayer,  ahd  lighter 
tone.  I  suppose  most  keen  gardeners 
have  their  own  favourite  methods  of  rear¬ 
ing  their  different  favourite  flowers ;  per¬ 
sonally,  I  confess  I  prefer  to  sow  the  se;eds 
in  pots  or  pans,  and  if  we  have  a  particu¬ 
larly  beautiful  specimen  we  wish  to  per¬ 
petuate  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  sow  the 
seed  when  these  shall  have  fully  ripened. 
If  sown  much  later  than  the  present  time, 


however,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give 
frame  or  cold  house  protection  during 
winter.  With  seed  sown  in  good  time 
I  have  tried  both  methods,  planting  out 
in  their  flowering  quarters  in  early 
autumn,  and  also  keeping  the  seedlings 
in  the  pans  under  protection.  But,  pro¬ 
vided  the  seedlings  are  sturdy  and  vigo¬ 
rous  I  find  they  make  stronger  plants  by 
the  time  the  spring  arrives  when  wintered 
in  the  open.  Shall  we  grow  double  or 
single  varieties  ?  That  is  entirely  a 
matter  for  individual  taste,  and  there  is 
this  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
double-flowered  forms.  They  last  con¬ 
siderably  longer  than  the  single,  and  I 
always  hold  that  to  get  even  one  extra 
week  of  colour  from  any  given  spot  is 
worth  a  great  deal,  and  where  there  is 
room  for  a  good  many  plants  we  may 
well  have  specimens  of  each.  In  these 
days  there  is  a  variety  known  as  “  Semper- 
florens.” 

A  Beautiful  Evening  Primrose. 

I  have  been  rearing  a  large  batch  of 
seedlings  consisting  of  a  mixed  packet  of 
seeds  of  perennials  especially  suitable 
for  a  rock  garden.  As  so  often  happens 
with  perennials,  some  of  them  will  flower 
the  first  year.  Amongst  -these  is 
Oenothera  taraxacifolia.  Every  evening 
there  is  to  be  seen  the  large  pure  white 
blossoms  from  the  trailing  plants-— flowers 
more  than  three  inches  across  and  lasting 
not  the  day  through,  but  changing  as 
they  fade  into  a  pale  beautiful  pink 
colour.  The  duration  of  the  flowers  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  upon  the  weather. 
During  sweltering  hot  sunny  days  the 
blooms  that  expanded  in  the  evening  will 
not  remain  open  after  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  but  on  cool  grey  days  a  good 
deal  longer^  This  Evening  Primrose  is 
a  very  beautiful  variety,  and  will  make 
a  showy  summer  subject  for  the  rock  gar¬ 
den,  the  only  thing  to  lament  being  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  for  the  day.  But  then, 
how  many  can  only  enjoy  their  gardens 
during  the  evening. 

F.  Norfolk. 


fcuowjmus  iU&lcaws  Site  Sam. 

Most  people  who  grow  Euonvmus 
radicans  in  any  form  think  of  it  only  as 
a  low  bush  or  as  an  edging  plant.  This 
habit  will,  of  course,  be  maintained  for 
many  years  when  planted  in  open  situa¬ 
tions',  but  if  planted  against  a  wall  and 
fastened  to  it  a^  it  lengthens  the  plant 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years, 
mount  to  a  height  of  12  ft.  or  r6  ft.,  per¬ 
haps  more.  The  silvery  variegation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  bright  shining  green  of 
the  foliage,  produces  a  cheerful  effect 
even  in  the  winter,  as  the  leaves  are  per¬ 
fectly  evergreen.  The  plant  is  as  hardy 
as  any  of  the  forms  of  E.  japonicus,  and 
hardier  than  some  of  them. 

Bell  Heather. 
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Annuals 


for  Pot  Culture. 


Much  as  annuals  are  used  for  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the  flower  borders,  beds, 
etc.,  there  is  also  another  way  in  which 
they  may  be  enjoyed,  and  that  is  to  grow 
them  in  pots  for  conservatory  and  room 
decoration.  More  especially  does  this 
apply  to  the  amateur  who,  perhaps,  has  a 
small  unheated  greenhouse  in  which  an¬ 
nuals  would  grow  and  flower  splendidly 
so  long  as  frost  was  excluded.  By  grow¬ 
ing  them  under  glass  the  outside  flowering 
season  may  be  prolonged,  and  some  varie¬ 
ties  may  be  had  in  flower  during  the  dull 
winter  days. 

Varieties  which  are  desirable  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  use  include  the  follow¬ 
ing: — Alonsoa  Warscewiczii,  branching 
and  other  types  of  Larkspur,  Delphinium 
Queen  of  the  Blues,  Nicotiana  afhnis  and 
its  hybrid  forms,  Mignonette  of  various 
kinds",  Ten  Week  Stocks,  Salpiglossis, 
Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni,  Schizanthus, 
Lobelia  tenuior,  and  L.  tenuior  alba, 
Chrysanthemum  Morning  Star,  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  Carnations.  These  may  all  be 
sown  in  pans  of  light  soil  in  March  and 
April,  and  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed  to 
germinate. 

Watch  them  carefully,  and  if  any  re¬ 
quire  water  steep  them  to  the  rims  in 
tepid  water  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
soaked.  As  the  young  seedlings  appear 
remove  the  pans  to  a  cold  frame,  and 
when  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them 
off  singly  into  small  pots.  Water  care¬ 
fully  and  keep  them  as  sturdy  as  possible 
by  admitting  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
When  the  plants  are  well  rooted  re-pot 
them  into  five  or  six  inch  pots,  using  a 
fairly  rich  soil.  Most  of  those  mentioned 
may  be  flowered  in  these  pots,  but  if 
larger  specimens  are  desired  re-pot  again, 
using  7  or  8  inch  pots.  The  smaller¬ 
growing  varieties,  such  as  Mignon¬ 
ette,  Delphinium  Queen  of  the  Blues, 
Nemesias  and  Lobelia  tenuior  may  be 
grown  three  plants  in  a  pot,  when  they 
will  make  more  show  than  when  grown 
singly.  The  taller  varieties  should  be 
neatly  staked  to  prevent  them  getting 
broken,  always  endeavouring  to  hide  the 
stake  as  much  as  possible. 

A  few  varieties  of  annuals  are  useful 
for  winter  flowering,  such  as  the  annual 
Scabious,  which  does  well  if  sown  in  July 
and  brought  along  gently  during  the 
autumn.  There  are  many  lovely  shades 
of  colour,  and  they  are  also  very  sweet- 
scented.  Mignonette  may  be  sown  in 
August  and  September  for  early  spring 
flowering  in  the  pots  in  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  bloom  them,  allowing  from 
three  to  five  plants  in  each  pot.  Keep 
close  to  the  glass  all  the  winter  and  water 
sparingly.  Top-dress  the  plants  in  the 
New  Year,  and  afterwards  feed  with  liquid 
manure  twice  a  week,  and  fine  heads  will 
result.  Winter-flowering  Stocks  are  also 
invaluable,  and  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  advised  for  Scabious. 

Nicotianas  may  also  be  grown  and,  if 
given  liberal  treatment,  make  fine  plants. 
The  cooler  days  of  autumn  and  winter 
are  much  more  suited  to  this  plant  than 
when  the  sun  has  so  much  heat,  when 
the  flowers  close  during  the  day.  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  many  more  annuals 


suitable  for  both  summer  and  winter  cul¬ 
ture  in  pots,  and  anyone  having  room 
would  find  it  very  interesting  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  this  direction.  I  am  convinced 
there  are  no  plants  which  give  such  re¬ 
turns  for  a  small  outlay  as  annuals,  if 
properly  grown  and  good  seed  is  obtained 
in  the  first  place. 

R.  Thatcher. 

Market  Harborough. 

- - 

Sweet  Pea  Constance  Oliver. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  much 
waved,  bright  pink  with  a  paler  base  to 
the  standard.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  which  tried 
the  variety,  at  Reading.  The  raiser  was 
Mr.  W.  Lumley,  Dawn  Nurseries,  Den- 
villes,  Havant. 

Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Andrew  Ireland. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  rosy 
pink  on  the  standard,  while  the  wings  are 
beautifully  veined  with  pink,  on  a  creamy 
ground.  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  after  trial  at 
Reading.  The  raisers  were  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Marks  Tey,  Essex. 


-  Q.  W.  - - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS:—  Competitors  most 
write  on  one  side  0 f  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journala  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  oompete.  Tire  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,t  any  artiole  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  suoh  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  artiole  must  not  ezoeed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  In 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date,  of  issue.  Entries  reoeived  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  snb- 
jeot. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Henry  Page  ”  for  the  article 
on  “Herbaceous  Paeonies,”  page  526. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  J.  W.  Watson,”  for  the 
article  on  “Two  GoodErigerons”  ;  and  another 
to  “  H.  Arnold  ”  for  the  article  on  “  The  Blue 
Hydrangea,”  page  533. 


Beardless 

Flag  Irises 


for  the  Flower  Border. 

It  is  a  source  of  constant  surprise  to  me 
that  some  of  the  stronger  growing  beard¬ 
less  Flag  Irises  are  not  more  often  seen  in 
flower  borders,  or  even  among  Rose 
bushes.  At  the  present  moment  (July 
qth)  a  charming  picture  is  made  in  my 
garden  by  old-established  clumps  of  Iris 
Monspur,  Dorothy  Forster,  planted 
against  some  Aimee  Vibert  Roses  that  are 
trained  up  poles,  the  soft  blue  of  the 
Irises  forming  a  charming  contrast  to  the 
white  Roses  and  red  coloured  Rose  buds. 

Although  said  to  do  best  in  rich  loam, 
the  Irises  are  very  easily  grown  in  any 
soil  that  has  been  deeply  dug  and  en 
riched  with  well  rotted  manure — prefer¬ 
ably  cow  dung.  They  are  best  planted  in 
early  autumn  and  spring ;  if  planted  in 
spring  a  little  attention  in  keeping  them 
well  watered  will  be  required,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  ideal  situation 
for  them  is  where  they  are  moderately  dry 
in  winter  but  have  plenty  of  moisture  in 
spring  and  summer.  A  mulch  of  well 
rotted  manure  in  early  spring  will  be 
found  very  beneficial. 

Iris  Monnieri,  Iris  Monspur,  and  Iris 
orientalis  are  the  three  best  species  for 
borders,  and  flower  together  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  therefore  valuable  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Iris  season  after  the  Spanish 
and  English  Irises  are  over,  and  are  love¬ 
ly  massed  together.  Monnieri  is  a  fine 
golden  yellow,  growing  3  ft.  high.  Mon¬ 
spur  are  handsome  hybrids,  raised  by  the 
late  Sir  Michael  Forster  from  Monnieri  x 
spuria,  and  are  strong  growers,  produc¬ 
ing  quantities  of  blossoms ;  there  are 
several  varieties,  all  equally  good,  in 
(various  shades  of  violet-blue,  growing 
about  4  ft.  high.  Orientalis  also  grows 
4  ft.  high,  the  standards  of  the  handsome 
flowers  being  white,  and  the  falls  white 
and  yellow.  Snowflake  is  a  very  fine 
free-flowering  form,  with  pure  white 
flowers  with  a  golden  blotch. 

Iris  sibirica,  flowering  in  May  and  June, 
grows  3  ft.  high,  and  has  several  varieties 
with  blue  and  white  colourings ;  the  best 
are  sibirica  orientalis,  with  violet  blue 
flowers,  and  very  charming  crimson 
spathes  in  the  bud  stage,  and  sibirica 
orientalis  Snow  Queen  a  fine  white  form. 

Iris  aurea,  which  blossoms  during  June 
and  July,  is  a  Himalayan  species,  grow¬ 
ing  4  ft.  high,  and  has  large  golden 
yellow  flowers. 

Iris  spuria,  also  blossoming  in  June 
and  July,  has  flowers  of  lilac  blue,  about 
3  ft.  high.  Alba  is  a  dwarf  white  form, 
and  there  is  also  a  dwarf  blue  variety, 
and  a  tall  growing  form  having  variegated 
foliage  and  lilac  flowers. 

A.  C.  D. 

- - 

Sweet  Pea  Paradise  Ivory. 

The  standards  and  wings  of  this  variety 
are  wavy  and  of  pale  cream  or  buff  colour, 
sometimes  suffused  with  blush.  Award  ot; 
Merit  by  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
after  trial  at  Reading.  The  introducer 
was  Miss  H.  Hemus,  Holdfast  Hall, 
U  pton-on-Severn. 
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Photography  for  Garden  Ltovers. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S.  

( Continued,  -from  -page  487.) 


IV. — Lighting  the  Subject. 


For  our  present  purpose  it  is  convenient 
to  divide  all  visible  objects  into  two 
classes — those  which  are  self-luminous, 
like  the  sun,  a  candle,  or  lamp,  etc.,  and 
those  which  are  visible  to  us  by  reason 
of  the  light  falling  on  them  from  some 
self-luminous  source  of  light.  It  is  this 
second  class  that  we  as  garden  photo¬ 
graphers  are  interested  in,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  recognise  one  or  two  funda¬ 
mental  facts  because  these  will  give  us 
the  key  of  the  general  situation. 

Now  when  daylight,  that  is,  white  light, 
falls  upon  any  object — let  us  say  a  green 
leaf — two  things  happen.  Part  of  the  light 
passes  into  the  leaf  and  is  absorbed  and 
lost  to  view,  and  the  other  part  is  reflected 
back  again  and  gives  us  what  we  call  the 


^  WlTLclooi 


FigS 


on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and 
view  it  from  various  standpoints.  We 
shall  see  four  things.  First,  a  small, 
strong  patch  of  bright  light  if  the  Apple 
has  a  smooth,  shining  surface ;  secondly, 
we  see  a  certain  amount  of  light  green 
on  the  side  towards  the  window ;  thirdly, 
on  the  side  away  from  the  window  we  no¬ 
tice  that  the  green  looks  a  good  deal 
darker  on  this  side,  so  that  we  think  of 
it  as  shade  rather  than  colour.  In  other 
words,  this  green  object  gives  us  light 
and  shade.  Lastly,  on  the  white  paper 
is  a  cast  shadow — caused  by  the  object 
cutting  off  the  window  light.  If  the  sun 
be  shining  or  light  be  strong,  this  cast 
shadow  will  show  a  fairly  well-marked 
outline  or  form.  The  first  and  last  of 
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Plan  of  Room  showing  relative  position  of  window ,  T,  Table ;  C,  Camera. 


colour  of  the  object.  But  that  is  not  quite 
all.  We  notice  that  we  have  rough  and 
smooth  green  leaves,  so  that  when  we  say 
light  is  reflected  by  the  green  leaf  we 
really  include  the  reflection  proper  and 
also  scattering  of  light.  Hence  with  a 
smooth  leaf  like  that  of  the  Ivy  or  Laurel 
for  instance,  the  leaf  does  not  always 
look  green  in  every  position,  but  if  held  at 
a  certain  angle  it  is  merely  a  bright, 
shiny  surface  with  little  or  no  pronounced 
colour,  and  in  fact  it  is  reflecting  sky 
light.  Hence  in  some  photographs  we  get 
patches  of  white  among  the  leaves.  At 
the  outset,  then,  we  must  bear  in  mind  to 
trv  and  avoid  viewing  our  subject  from 
such  an  angle  of  illumination  that  it 
gives  more  of  these  shiny  patches  than 
can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Next  let  us  place  a  green  Apple  on  a 
sheet  of  white  blotting  paper  and  put  it 


these  four  elements  we  may  not  always 
see  in  every  object  as  they  depend  on  the 
smoothness  of  surface  and  strength  of 
source  of  light,  but  we  practically  always 
have  the  second  and  third  elements,  and 
it  is  on  the  management  of  them  that  to 
a  great  extent  the  difference  between  an 
ordinarv  and  a  pleasing  and  pictorial  re¬ 
sult  depends. 

I  have  made  four  special  studies  for 
this  chapter,  so  that  the  reader  may  see 
for  himself  (if  only  the  reproductions  will 
lend  their  best  aid)  how  a  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  of  subject  and  camera  in  an  ordinary 
room  will  afford  a  variety  of  effects. 

For  my  object  I  select  a  pale  pink  Car¬ 
nation  in  a  vase  of  very  dark  green  glass, 
and  also  an  Apple  of  reddish-yellow 
colour.  The  table  stand,  previously  de¬ 
scribed,  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  dark 
brown  paper. 


In  the  sketch  plan  of  the  room,  Figs. 
1,  2,  3  and  4,  we  have  a  small  room  with 
one  window.  In  Fig.  1  we  have  the 
camera  C  placed  near  to  and  with  its 
back  towards  the  window.  The  objects  are 


A.  Lighting  from  behind  the  camera. 


on  the  table  T  opposite  the  window.  In 
Fig.  A  we  see  the  resulting  picture. 

As  the  source  of  light  is  behind  the 
camera  we  have  little  or  no  shaded  or 
shadow  side  of  the  objects  visible,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  whole  result  is 
flat,  that  is,~lacking  in  relief.  In  fact, 
the  flower  reminds  one  of  a  specimen  that 
has  been  crushed  flat  and  dried.  We  now 
move  our  table  a  little  nearer  the  win¬ 
dow  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  also  move  the 
camera  a  little  distance  away  from  the 
window,  so  that  the  light  is  falling  over 
our  left  shoulder.  The  result  is  seen  in 
Fig.  B.  Here  we  at  once  notice  a  little 
shade  on  the  Apple,  and  the  blossom  also 
is  not  quite  so  flat-looking,  for  we  are 
getting  the  suggestion  of  light  and  shade 
about  the  petals.  This  is  better  than 
Fig.  A,  but  still  we  have  too  much  light 
in  proportion  to  the  shade  for  a  quite 
pleasing  result  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 


B.  Light  over  left  shoulder  of  operator. 

In  the  third  position,  Fig.  C,  the  table 
stands  sideways  to  the  window  and  the 
camera  is  about  as  far  froii  the  window 
as  the  stand  is.  The  light  is  to  our  left 
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hand.  In  this  case,  Fig.  C,  roughly 
speaking,  about  half  the  object  is  in  light 
and  about  half  in  shade.  This  gives  us 
a  much  better  idea  of  roundness  and  re¬ 
lief.  But  there  are  still  certain  objections 
or  defects  with  regard  to  background,  re¬ 
flector  and  so  on,  which  we  may  advan¬ 
tageously  defer  for  future  consideration. 


C.  Light  at  left  hand  of  operator. 


Finally,  we  now  move  up  the  table  and 
object  near  to  the  window  and  bring  the 
camera  further  away  still  from  the  win¬ 
dow  as  in  Fig.  4.  The  result  is  before 
us  in  Fig.  D,  where  we  see  that  there  is 
a  preponderance  of  shade  over  .  light. 
This  makes  the  small  strong  light  very 
telling,  but  for  flower  work  it  is  of  excep¬ 
tional  rather  than  general  utility,  as  this 
style  of  lighting  is  very  apt  to  make  the 
flowers  look  too  hard  and  suggests  that 
they  are  made  of  enamelled  iron  or  pot¬ 
ter)'.  Whereas  the  first  charm  of  most 


D.  Light  to  the  left  -front  of  operator. 


flowers  is  the  delightful  suggestion  of 
delicacy  and  semi-transparency.  The  most 
generally  useful  style  of  lighting  is  C, 
then  B  and  D,  and  finally  A,  which  is 
but  seldom  useful. 

Although  just  for  the  moment  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  blossom,  yet 
1  add  the  Apple  because  being  a  round 
thing  i-t  enables  us  to  see  at  a  glance 


just  how  much  light  and  shade  we  get  in 
each  position,  and  this  is  far  more  easily 
seen  on  the  Apple  than  on.  the  blossom, 
though  the  lighting  is  really  the  same 
for  both  in  each  position.  I  introduce  a 
glass  vase  just  to  show  “how  not  to  do 
it.”  Shining  vases  of  any  kind  are  very 
seldom  desirable  for  this  work  because 
their  reflecting  surfaces  give  hard  patches 
of  light.  In  this  case  it  is  instructive  to 
notice  how  the  reflected  image  of  the 
window  shows  in  the  glass  vessel. 

I  hope  the  reader  quite  understands 
that  I  am  not  laying  down  any  hard  and 
fast  rules,  for  each  style  of  lighting  has 
its  uses  for  special  effect.  For  example, 
position  No.  1,  Fig.  A,  may  be  effectively 
used  sometimes  when  we  are  dealing  with 
a  long  tubular  kind  of  flower  as  in  the 
case  of  a  large  Lily,  and  No.  4,  Fig,  D, 


Pansy  or  Heart’s-ease.  (Viola  tricolor.) 

This  is  a  modern  result  of  horticultu¬ 
ral  skill  and  patience.  There  are  now 
innumerable  named  and  unnamed  varie¬ 
ties,  whose  leading  characteristics  are  that 
they  must  be  circular  in  general  outline 
or  form,  flat  and  very  smooth  at  the  edges, 
every  notch  or  unevenness  being  consi¬ 
dered  a  blemish.  Nowadays,  we  write 
of  the  Tansy  and  Viola  as  being  quite 
distinct  the  one  from  the  other ;  however, 
the  Pansy  is  as  much  a  Viola  as  the  plants 
termed  Violas  are  for  garden  purposes. 
The  garden  Pansy  is  a  form  of  Viola 
tricolor,  and  the  garden  Viola  is  a 
hybrid  between  the  Pansy  and  the  Viola 
cornuta. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  Pansies. 
The  older  type  is  the  show  Pansy,  the 
other  is  the  Belgian  or  fancy  Pansy. 
The  flowers  of  show  Pansies  are  classed 
as  white  grounds,  yellow  grounds,  and 
seifs.  The  aim  of  those  who  raise  new 
seedlings  is  to  try  and  get  better  form  of 
the  flower,  and  greater  substance  of  the 
petals.  The  Belgian  or  fancy  Pansies 
were  little  thought  of  when  first  intro¬ 
duced,  but,  at  the  present  time  they  are 
much  grown,  and  are  to  be  found  in  most 
gardens  in  one  form  or  another. 

Pansies  are  easily  grown  from  seed, 
and  also  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  by 
division  of  the  roots.  The  main  points 
to  observe  to  be  at  all  successful  are  : — 
To  sow  a  good  strain  ;  to  plant  in  a  good, 
rich  soil ;  and  never  coddle  the  plants  at 
any  period  of  their  growth. 

Seed  Sowing. 

July  is  a  good  month  to  sow  the  seed, 
therefore,  those  who  did  not  get  it  done 
in  June  may  still  do  so,  and  have  nice 
forward  “stock”  to  plant  out,  and  become 
established  before  the  approach  of  winter. 

To  grow  Pansy  seedlings  well  there  is 
no  need  for  sowing  the  seed  in  pots, 
boxes,  or  frames'.  Simply  prepare  a  patch 
of  ground  with  plenty  of  leaf  mould  and 
sand  mixed  in  it,  also  a  quantity  of  well- 
made  old  manure  to  further  enrich  the 
soil.  Have  a  thoroughly  level  surface 
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is  also  very  effective  sometimes  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  flowers  whose  petals  are  large 
and  of  a  transparent  nature  as  is  the  Ice¬ 
land  Poppy.  But  neither  of  these  positions 
would  be  very  suitable  for  such  a  bloom 
as  the  white  Jessamine,  wdiose  corolla 
is  such  a  solid-looking  bright  w'hite.  As 
we  are  using  a  dark  (brown  paper)  table 
cover  the  cast  shadow  is  not  well  marked, 
but  in  Figs.  C  and  D  we  see  a  suggestion 
of  shadow  cast  by  the  vase,  as  well  as  a 
patch  of  light  transmitted  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  glass  vase,  which  (together) 
are  acting  in  a  way  that  we  may  roughly 
compare  with  the  bull’s  eye  condenser  of 
a  policeman’s  lantern.  This  is  also  an 
effect  often  seen  with  glass  flower  holders 
filled  with  water.  The  effect  is  some¬ 
times  very  pleasing,  but  calls  for  cau¬ 
tion  lest  it  become  too  pronounced. 


before  sowing  the  seed,  and  whilst  doing 
so  see  that  the  seed  is  scattered  thinly  and 
regularly  over  the  bed,  and  then  merely 
cover  it  with  a  sprinkling  of  finely  sifted 
soil.  If  the  weather  is  dry  sprinkle  the 
bed  with  water,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
surface  moist  and  help  to  hasten  germina¬ 
tion.  It  may  also  be  found  necessary 
to  protect  the  seed  from  birds,  etc.,  with 
a  few  fir  branches  or  a  bit  of  old  herring 
net.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have 
made  three  or  four  leaves  besides  the 
seed,  ones,  they  may  be  pricked  out  four 
or  six  inches*  apart  in  nursery  beds. 

In  this  way  they  will  make  fine  stubby 
plants  for  planting  out  where  they  are  to 
flower. 

Preparing  the  Soil. 

The  soil  should  be  prepared  to  a  good 
depth — eighteen  inches  or  more — placing 
a  layer  of  cow  dung  about  six  inches  be¬ 
low  the  surface  whilst  trenching. 

Pansies  do  best  in  a  good  black  or 
brown  loam.  A  heavy  clay  soil  does  not 
suit  them  very  well,  unless  it  has  been 
well  worked  and  well  manured  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  Pansy  likes  an 
open,  airy,  sunshiny  spot.  In  close 
places  they  soon  spindle  up,  straggle 
about,  and  pine  into  nothingness. 

Violas 

Are  more  hardy  than  Pansies,  both  as 
regards  their  resistance  to  cold  and  heat. 
They  form  dense  tufts  of  numerous  stems,' 
hence  the  name  “  Tufted  Pansies”  given 
to  them  by  gardeners  and  florists.  The 
Violas  are  better  adapted  for  bedding 
out  than  Pansies.  Their  culture  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Pansy,  except  that  the 
plants  are  more  easily  increased  by 
division. 

July  is  a  good  month  in  which  to  put 
in  cuttings  of  Pansies  and  Violas,  and  the 
best  cuttings  are  those  taken  from  the 
base — the  young  growths  with  a  little  of 
the  white  wood  attached.  Such  cuttings 
will  soon  take  root,  and  if  put  in  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  garden,  will  form  plants 
that  will  stand  the  winter  nearly  as  well 
as  the  seedlings. 


=  Pansies  and  Violas.  = 


Their  Culture  and  Management. 
BY  HORTU5. 
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udrey  Crier. 

In  last  month's  notes  I  described  some 
f  the  best  of  this  season’s  novelties,  and 
mdrey  Crier  was  mentioned  as  being  of 
aerit,  though  unfixed.  As  shown  at  the 
I.S.P.S.’s  Show,  it  was  magnificent,  and 
be  bunch  in  the  winning  exhibit  for  the 
Tckford  Cup  surpassed  everything  else 
a  the  show.  Those  who  admired  it, 
owever,  must  not  forget  that  it  is  one  of 
hose  varieties  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
x,  and  that  on  an  average  only  about 
ne  half  the  plants  come  true  to  type. 
Those  who  wish  to  make  certain  of  being 
hie  to  cut  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Audrey 
Trier  might  well  grow  three  or  four  times 
s  many  plants  as  they  would  of  a  fixed 
ariety.  The  plants  that  do  not  come 
rue  will  all  be  good,  and  will  mostly  be 
ither  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  or  Helen 
.ewis,  both  of  which  are  unsurpassed  in 
heir  colours. 

Hive  Bolton. 

Another  variety  that  it  seems  impossible 
0  fix  is  Olive  Bolton,  an  enormous 
/aved  variety  intermediate  in  colour  be- 
ween  Countess  Spencer  and  John  Ing- 
nan.  The  depth  of  pink  in  this  variety  is 
exquisite.  As  with  Audrey  Crier,  this  has 
>een  in  the  hands  of  growers  ever  since 
lountess  Spencer  has  been  on  the  mar- 
:et,  and  many  have  been  the  vain  at- 
empts  to  fixit,  and  many  also  have  been 
he  names  under  which  it  has  been  ex- 
tibited.  Codsall  Rose  and  M.  A.  Linzee 
ire  two  other  names  under  which  it  has 
teen  distributed.  Untrue  plants  of  this 
variety  will  all  be  either  John  Ingman  or 
lountess  Spencer,  when  obtained  from  a 
rood  source. 

Exhibitors  who  are  able  to  grow  enough 
blants  of  Olive  Bolton  and  Audrey  Crier 
tave  a  great  advantage  over  smaller 
pnwers,  for  there  are  no  pink  varieties 
:qual  to  these  two.  - 
Marjorie  Willis. 

A  1908  novelty  which  must  not  be  over- 
ooked  is  Marjorie  Willis,  from  Mr.  Lum- 
1  ey,  the  raiser  of  Constance  Oliver.  Al- 
hough  not  absolutely  fixed,  there  is  very 
ittle  cause  for  complaint,  and  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  all  previous  introductions, 
.t  is  Prince  of  Wales  in  Countess  Spencer 
orm.  Before  John  Ingman,  Prince  of 
Wales  enjoyed  gTeat  popularity,  and  the 
Ivaved  form  of  it  should  prove  a  danger¬ 
ous  rival  of  John  Ingman,  for  the  colour 
s  brighter  and  prettier. 

I  have  seen  the  waved  Prince  of  Wales 
n  many  collections,  but  Majorie  Willis 
reems  deeper  and  more  brilliant  in  colour 
han  any  others,  although  rather  smaller. 
Some  Novelties. 

There  are  so  many  novelties  not  yet  in 
ommerce  that  it  is  impossible  to  name 
hem  all,  so  I  will  mention  only  the  most 
•triking.  The  silver  medal  variety  of  the 
•ear  is  George  Stark,  a  large  waved  form 


of  Queen  Alexandra,  and  it  came  quite 
true  at  Reading.  The  demand  for  this 
should  prove  enormous,  but  Mr.  Stark 
does  not  expect  to  distribute  it  until  an¬ 
other  season  has  passed. 

Most  growers  have  now  got  a  stock  of 
the  waved  form  of  King  Edward  VII.,  but 
these  seem  to  vary  a  great  deal,  some 
being  larger  than  others,  and  some 
brighter  and  more  lasting  in  colour.  That 
of  Messrs.  Dobbie,  which  they  call  “The 
King,”  is  the  best  I  have  seen,  for  the 
colour  is  brilliant,  although  it  burns 
somewhat  in  the  sun,  and  the  size  is  enor¬ 
mous,  and  quite  unsurpassed  in  the  Sweet 
Pea. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson,  the  famous 
rosarians,  are  directing  great  attention 
to  Sweet  Peas,  and  grow  them  well. 
Visiting  their  grounds,  I  saw  a  number  of 
stocks  of  the  King  Edward  VII.  Spencer, 
and  Dobbies’  was  about  the  best,  although 
they  have  one  of  their  own  which  keeps  its 
colour  in  the  sun.  The  King  (Dobbies’) 
has  not  come  absolutely  true  this  year, 
but  there  is  not  much  wrong  in  it. 

It  might  be  said  here  that  a  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VII.  Spencer  (Rosie  Gilbert)  was 
placed  on  the  market  this  spring,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  fixed,  although  it  pro¬ 
duced  some  very  good  flowers. 

Mr.  Cole’s  Earl  Spencer  is  Henry  Eck- 
ford  in  Spencer  form,  and  is  a  magnificent 
flower.  Nancy  Perkins  is  probably  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  thing,  although  at  the 
National  Show  the  colour  did  not  look 
quite  so  good.  Mr.  Bolton  says  the  latter 
is  absolutely  fixed,  and  will  perhaps  be 
distributed  this  autumn.  It  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  but  that  Nancy  Perkins  and  Earl 
Spencer  will  burn  badly  in  the  sun,  al¬ 
though  the  growth  may  be  superior  to  that 
of  Henry  Eckford. 

Mrs.  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Ireland  is  a  very  large 
wavy  bicolor',  after  the  colour  of  Tri¬ 
umph.  The  bright  rose  in  the  standard 
gives  it  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  es¬ 
pecially  when  bunched.  At  Reading  it 
was  quite  fixed,  and  it  is  a  great  advance 
in  its  colour.  It  has  received  the  F.C.C. 
of  the  N.S.P.S.  It  was  raised  by  Dobbies’ 
and  is  named  after  the  wife  of  their 
grower.  Mr.  Ireland  may  not  be  well 
known  to  the  general  public,  but  he  un¬ 
derstands  and  grows  Sweet  Peas  remark- 
ablv  well. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 
- - 

“  Show  me  a  garden  where  Lilies  grow, 

I’ll  show  you  a  house  where  no  ghost 
will  go.” 

Seaweeds,  Lichens, "  Mosses,  and  all 
kinds  of  roots,  fruits  and  leaves  have  been 
and  are  used  as  food  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  where  garden  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  scarce  and  costly. 


Scarlet  Tassel. 


This  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
Emilia  flammea.  In  seed  catalogues, 
however,  the  name  is  often  given  as 
Cacalia  coccinea.  The  plant  is  an  annual 
and  can  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in 
April,  where  it  will  bloom  during 
July  or  August.  If  not  too  thickly  sown 
the  stems  branch  and  give  a  succession  of 
flowers.  The  colour  is  of  a  bright  orange- 
red  or  scarlet,  recalling  in  a  measure  the 
orange  Hawkweed,  although  the  colour  is 
not  exactly  identical.  The  blooms  con¬ 
sist  of  small  button-like  heads,  and  are 
very  effective  when  grown  in  large  clumps 
or  in  long  rows  to  a  border.  Indeed,  this 
plant  might  more  often  be  sown  than 
some  of  the  taller  growing  annuals  which 
outgrow  their  situations  especially  during 
wet  seasons.  As  a  rule,  also,  tall  annuals 
are  sown  too  thickly,  and,  therefore,  soon 
pass  out  of  flower  in  dry  seasons,  whereas 
in  wet  seasons  they  outgrow  the  space 
allowed  them  in  many  a  small  garden. 
About  12  in.  is  the  usual  height  of  this 
plant,  even  when  well  grown. 

D.  W. 

- - 

NOTES  ON 

Roses  >n 

(^/  LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 

For  a  good  few  years  past  I  have  made 
a  practice  of  taking  notes  of  the  names  of 
the  Roses  that  succeed  best  in  my  own 
garden,  and  in  the  autumn  it  is  then  easy 
to  duplicate  the  sorts  that  prove  them¬ 
selves  best  suited  to  our  high,  cold  dis¬ 
trict.  There  is  no  use  in  waiting  until 
planting  time  before  thinking  out  which 
varieties  we  will  plant  in  quantity,  as  one 
is  so  likely  to  forget  unless  this  work  is 
done  while  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  names  of  our 
best  “doers”  here  might  be  of  interest 
to  others  who  may  be  thinking  of  plant¬ 
ing,  and  who  have  difficulty  in  choosing 
hardy  sorts.  Here  are  a  few  really  fine 
Roses  that  seldom  fail  us — Captain  Hay¬ 
ward,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  General  Jac¬ 
queminot,  Mm.  Isaac  Periere  (grand  on 
a  west  wall),  Marie  Baumann,  Mavour- 
neen,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  Paul  Neron,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Caroline  Test- 
out,  Clara  Watson,  Dean  Hole,  Grace 
Darling,  Killarney,  Lady  Ashtown,  La 
France,  Le  Progres,  Liberty,  Madame 
Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  Ravary,  Marquise 
Lita,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Viscountess 
Folkestone.  Climbers  Ards  Rover, 
Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Dorothy 
Perkins  (extra  fine),  Gruss  an  Teplitz, 
Leuchtstern  (extra  good),  Gloire  de  Mar- 
gottin  (very  fine).  C.  Blair. 

Preston  "House,  Linlithgow. 

- - 

Turkish  women  eat  Rose  leaves  with 
butter  to  secure  plumpness. 
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A  fine  effect  has  also  been  produced  by 
the  Japanese  Irises  (Iris  laevigata)  which 
like  a  cool,  moist  situation  to  succeed. 
Various  devices  are  tried  in  gardens,  but 
in  this  instance  winding  ditches  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  natural  soil  and  the  Irises 
planted  in  the  bottom.  During  winter 
there  may  be  water  in  these  ditches,  but 
in  the  summer  they  are  fairly  dry,  and 
at  least  only  comparable  to  a  dried  up 
stream  or  a  semi-dried  bog.  The  plants 
flourish  without  any  attention,  and  bloom 
profusely  in  their  season.  This  plan 
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might  be  adopted  in  many  a  garden 
where  there  is  a  low  situation  in  it, 
whether  water  is  present  in  it  or  not. 
The  cool  situation  thus  provided  will 
enable  the  cultivator  to  grow  these  Irises 
with  a  minimum  of  attention.  If  entirely 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  there  would 
be  happy  surprises  for  those  who  come 
upon  the  Irises  unawares,  but  with  a 
shallower  ditch  the  flowers  could  be  seen 
for  some  distance  over  a  level  landscape 
and  thus  be  effective  as  well  as  healthy 
and  happy. 


The  situation  of  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
presence  of  water  at  no  great  depth  below 
the  surface,  furnishes  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  cultivating  aquatics  in  great 
variety.  Indeed,  there  are  some  inter¬ 
esting  wild  ones  in  the  same  locality.  The 
late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  was  not  slow  to 
recognise  this  fact,  and  made  use  of  the 
natural  facilities  to  produce  some  inte¬ 
resting  pictures  and  enable  him  to  grow 
certain  aquatics  successfully.  The  gar¬ 
den  is  now  the  home  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  but  the  wild  garden  and 
its  accessories  are  still  preserved  in  the 
same  form. 

In  one  pond  which  keeps  itself  supplied 
with  water  are  several  beautiful  Water 
Lilies,  the  flowers  of  which  in  many  cases 
have  attained  a  large  size.  Numerous 
varieties  are  grown,  and  amongst  them 
we  noted  Nymphaea  marliacea  carnea 
with  flowers  of  immense  size.  Slightly 
less  in  diameter,  perhaps,  were  the  flowers 
of  N.  gladstoniana,  but  the  great  breadth 
of  pure  white  petals  makes  this  a  magni¬ 
ficent  Water  Lily. 

Another  small  pond  was,  to  a^  great 
extent,  densely  covered  with  the  1  ringed 
Buck  Bean  (Limnanthemum  peltatum, 
better  known  in  gardens,  perhaps,  as 
Villarsia  nymphaeoides).  This  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Buck  Bean,  but  the  flowers 
are  yellow,  not  white,  and  the  leaves  are 
similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  Water 
Lily  and  float  on  the  surface.  The  plants 
multiply  rapidly  by  throwing  out  runners 
in  all  directions,  so  that  in  still  water 
the  surface  in  a  very  short  time  gets  com¬ 
pletely  covered.  The  yellow  flowers  then 
rise  above  this  floor  of  leaves,  and  when 
in  full  bloom  the  effect  is  handsome. 


The  Alpine  porget-jVle-JIot 


Myosotis  alpestris. 


The  above  is  essentially  an  Alpine 
plant  growing  at  considerable  elevations 
on  the  mountains,  and  is  a  very  scarce 
native  of  this  country.  For  that  reason 
seeds  or  plants  are  frequently  imported  to 
this  country  from  the  Continent.  If  the 
seeds  are  collected  from  plants  at  very 
high  elevations  they  are  almost  as  dwarf 
as  the  celebrated  Eritrichium  nanum,  so 
that  the  flowers  are  almost  without  stalks 
appearing  close  to  the  foliage.  For  this 
reason  many  collectors  name  it  M.a. 
rupestris  and  sometimes  M.  a.  escapa 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  distinct  variety. 

When  grown,  as  this  was,  in  cold 
frames,  and  then  placed  in  the  alpine 
house  as  it  came  into  bloom,  the  stems 
lengthened  considerably,  showing  that  the 
collected  forms  could  only  have  owed 
their  stemless  character  to  the  high  ele¬ 
vation  at  which  they  were  found.  It  is 
a  charming  Forget-me-not,  with  flowers 
of  moderate  size,  but  of  an  intense  blue 
with  an  orange  eye  gradually  fading  to 
white.  The  whole  plant  was  only  2  in. 
to  3  in.  high  when  photographed  in  the 
Alpine  House  at  Kew. 

Our  readers  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  seeing  that 


it  comes  from  high  elevations  on  the 
mountains  where  it  must  be  subjected  to  a 
very  low  temperature  and  much  snow. 
Those  who  would  attempt  it  can,  there 
fore,  grow  it  upon  a  rockery,  selecting  ?.r 
aspect  that  is  well  lighted  but  shaded 
from  the  afternoon  sun.  What  it  want; 
is  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  to  enable  ii 
to  make  proper  growth  during  the  flower 
ing  season.  We  may  also  recall  the  fac 
that  the  variety  Victoria  is  a  garden  forn 
of  this  species. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Providen 
Society. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  wa 
held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vmcen 
Square,  Westminster,  on  Monday  eveninj 
last.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair 
Four  new  members  were  elected.  Th 
amount  of  sick  pay  for  the  month  wa 
^46  8s.  6d.,  which  is  heavy  for  this  tim 
of  the  year.  A  member  was  granted  10s 
per  week  for  two  or  three  weeks  from  th 
convalescent  fund  in  addition  to  his  sic 
pay  to  enable  him  to  get  a  change  of  aii 
Arrangements  for  the  annual  dinner  ar 
being  made. 


Myosotis  alpestris. 


Maclaren  and  Sans. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

The  Flower  Beds. 

These  have  been  very  gay  with  varied 
coloured  blossoms  during  the  past  four  or 
five  weeks.  The  plants  have,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  quite  filled  up  the  space  in  the 
borders,  and  also  made  a  big  demand 
on  the  nourishing  foods  contained  in  the 
soils.  The  latter  are  richer  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  than  in  others,  and  consequently  the 
same  treatment  is  not  beneficial  .  to  all. 
Where  naturally  poor  soils  obtain  the 
growth  of  the  plants  will  not  be  as  luxuri¬ 
ous  as  where  they  are  rich.  In  the  first  case 
the  plants  will  be  small,  but  full  of  flowers. 
Here  we  have  a  case  where  judicious  feed¬ 
ing  will  be  beneficial,  and  especially  so 
where  fine-foliaged,  or  sub-tropical  plants 
are  grown.  But  the  feeding  must  be  very 
carefully  carried  out.  See  that  the  soil  is 
moistened  with  clear  water  to  a  good  depth 
before  applying  the  liquid  manure.  Where 
the  plants  are  very  gross  feeding  it  would 
do  more  harm  than  good  in  the  case  of  flower¬ 
ing  subjects.  There  should  be  a  good  bal¬ 
ance  maintained  between  the  growth  of  the 
foliage  and  the  flowers.  During  this  week 
a  very  careful  inspection  of  and  summing 
up  of  the  strength  of  the  plants  should  be 
made,  and  treatment  accorded  with  a  view 
of  prolonging  their  good,  healthy  condition. 
Violas. 

Cuttings,  or  slips  of  these,  may  still  be 
inserted.  Fig.  1  shows  the  best  kind  of 
cutting  to  select.  It  should  be  taken  from 
the  parent  plant  as  near  the  base  A  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  some  instances  the  slips  may  be 
obtained  with  a  heel  attached  to  them,  then 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  base  across 
smoothly  before  insertion ;  otherwise  the 
stem  must  be  severed  with  a  sharp  knife  as 
shown  at  B  just  below  a  leaf  joint,  the  leaf 
C  being  also  cut  off. 

Put  in  the  prepared  cuttings  in  sandy, 
but  firm  soil,  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall 
and  keep  them  fresh  and  the  soil  moist. 
Border  Chrysanthemums. 

The  flower  buds  are  now  opening  rapidly, 
and  in  all  instances  a  good  soaking  of  the 
soil  with  liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial. 
But  first  be  sure  that  the  soil  is  moistened 
with  clear  water  either  from  rain  or  through 
the  watering-can.  One  application  will  not 
be  sufficient,  several  should  be  given  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  few  days. 

Lifting  the  Plants. 

Where  the  plants  are  lifted  and  placed 
in  pots,  it  would  be  a  wise  plan  ,to  do  the 
work  gradually.  First  insert  the  spade 
deeply  in  the  soil  all  around  the  plant  and 
about  nine  inches  from  the  stem.  Do  this 
during  the  present  week,  then  keep  the  soil 
well  watered,  and  lift  and  pot  the  plant  ten 
days  hence. 

Cuttings. 

The  cuttings  of  bedding-out  plants  are 
now  occupying  pets  and  boxes.  The  Zonal 
Geraniums  should  be  kept  in  the  open  air 
as  long  as  possible,  and  only  placed  under 
cover  to  avoid  heavy  rains  and  early  frosts. 
Decayed  leaves  will  be  found  on  the  cut¬ 
tings,  and  they  should  be  removed  without 
dislodging  the  latter  in  the  soil.  Where 
there  are  failures  insert  more  cuttings  in 
fresh  boxes,  or  pots,  and  not  in  the  old 
ones,  making  up  gaps  as  it  were  as  the 


partly-rooted  and  new  cuttings  require  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment. 


Fig.  1.  A  cutting  or  slip  of  a  Viola  plant 
statable  for  propagating. 


Falling  Leaves. 


The  leaves  of  large  trees  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  fall,  and  they  must  be  gathered  up 


Fig.  2.  Strawberry  runners  to  be  removed. 


and  placed  in  heaps  in  suitable  quarters. 
Thus  you  will  maintain  neatness  in  the 
flower  garden  and  provide  useful  leaf- 
mould. 


Fig.  3.  Good  and  bad  plants  of  winter 
greens. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. 

Do  not  neglect  the  Strawberry  plants  now 
the  luscious  fruits  are  all  gathered  from 
them.  Some  persons  allow  weeds  to  grow 
amongst  the  plants  to  the  extent  of  almost 
hiding  them  from  view ;  they  also  neglect 
to  remove  the  numerous  runners  from  the 
old  plants.  Fig.  2  shows  the  runners  A,  A, 
which  should  be  forthwith  removed  close  to 
the  parent  plant  B  as  denoted  by  the  dark 
lines.  Weeds  should  be  pulled  up,  not  cut 
off  with  the  hoe,  except  in  the  case  of  seed¬ 
ling  weeds,  and  these  are  easily  killed  by 
hoeing  on  a  bright,  warm  day. 

New  Strawberry  Plantations. 

The  young  plants,  already  put  out, 
should  be  watered  regularly  during  dry 
weather  and  syringed  about  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  Put  on  a  mulch  of  littery 
manure  at  once  if  this  work  has  not  already 
been  done.  By  giving  close  attention  to 
these  details  the  plants  are  strengthened, 
and  the  crowns  swell  up  before  early  frosts 
occur. 

Ripening  Fruits  on  Walls. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears  and  Plums 
ripening  on  trees  or  walls  should  be  closely 
watched  and  protected  from  wasps,  earwigs, 
woodlice  and  birds.  Also  examine  the  soil 
and  give  a  thorough  watering  if  the  borders 
are  too  dry. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Winter  Greens. 

Ground  which  has  been  occupied  by 
Potatos  is  suitable  for  planting  winter 
greens  on.  The  old  manure  in  the  soil  is 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  plants, 
and  as  there  is  now  a  good  deal  of  space  in 
most  gardens  the  young  plants  should  be  put 
out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  level  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  and  tread  it  down  firmly  if  it  be 
of  a  light,  sandy  nature.  Then  carefully 
select  the  young  plants,  putting  out  sound 
ones  only.  Plants  with  “clubbed”  roots 
and  those  that  are  blind,  must  not  be  se¬ 
lected  as  they  are  useless.  In  fig.  3  A 
shows  a  blind  plant,  and  B  one  with  a  free 
growth.  The  leaves  on  the  blind  plant 
will  grow  to  a  large  size,  but  they  will  not 
increase  in  number,  and  no  heart,  or  central 
growth  will  form. 

Winter  Spinach. 

Thin  out  the  seedlings,  from  late  sowings, 
freely.  A  strong,  robust  young  plant  will 
withstand  the  winter  weather  better  than 
one  drawn  up  weakly,  and  timely  thinning 
out  is  the  best  way  to  secure  such  strong 
plants. 

Parsley. 

This  does  not  succeed  in  every  garden, 
especially  in  the  winter  time.  The  young 
seedlings  grow  satisfactorily  at  first  and 
then  die,  or  become  sickly.  Even  in  the 
same  garden  Parsley  will  do  well  in  one 
plot  and  not  in  another.  It  is  advisable  to 
transplant  the  seedlings,  forming  several 
nursery  beds  in  various  positions  as  Pars¬ 
ley  is  always  much  appreciated  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months. 

Leeks  and  Celery. 

Place  some  soil  to  the  rows  of  plants  for 
blanching  purposes.  Where  slugs  are 
troublesome  use  a  mixture  of  fine  ashes  and 
sand  for  placing  against  the  plants,  then 
cover  with  ordinary  soil. 

Foxglove. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

The  Busy  Month. 

Taken  altogether,  this  is  a  busy  month  for 
the  greenhouse  lover,  and  the  propagation 
of  bedding  and  other  plants,  the  sowing  of 
seeds,  and  the  tending  and  training  of  seed¬ 
lings’  and  climbing  plants,  will  doubtless 
take  up  all  the  time  that  the  average  ama¬ 
teur  has  at  his  disposal.  There  are  other 
things  also  to  be  considered — the  bulbs ; 
and  it  is  a  sure  sign-that  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  within  sight  when  the  seedsmen  and 
florists  inundate  us  with  catalogues  of  these 
winter-  and  spring-blooming  indispensables. 
When  selecting  bulbs,  or  indeed  plants  of 
any  description,  do  not  be  misled  by  low 
prices,  which  are  not  by  any  means  synony¬ 
mous  with  cheapness,  for  a  bad  thing  is  dear 
at  any  price.  This  advice  is,  of  course,  only 
for  the  novice,  the  experienced  gardener  will 
doubtless  have  found  this  out  for  himself. 
Sound  bulbs  and  careful  culture  alone  will 
ensure  a  fine  display  of  bloom. 
Bouvardias. 

Any  of  these  useful  plants  which  flowered 
earlier,  and  are  now  standing  out  of  doors 
on  a  bed  of  ashes  to  mature  their  growths, 
will  need  tying  up  against  high  winds  and 
rain  storms,  or  they  are  likely  to  get 
damaged. 

Young  plants,  raised  from  cuttings  or 
points  inserted  in  the  spring,  will  require 
an  occasional  pinching  back  of  the  main 
shoots  to  encourage  a  dwarf  and  bushy 
growth.  Treated  thus  they  will  make  first- 
rate  decorative  subjects  for  spring,  use.  The 
best  compost  for  them  is  one  in  which  peat 
and  silver  sand  in  equal  quantities  form 
one-lialf,  the  remaining  half  being  sound 
loam  with  some  finely-broken  up  manure 
added  thereto. 

Potting  On. 

Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Calceolarias,  etc., 
will  all  need  constant  attention  just  now,  if 
success  is  to  follow,  and  will  be  best  suited 
by  cool  treatment  in  preference  to  coddling. 
All  young  plants  must  be  potted  on  as  soon 
as  the  roots  protrude  through  the  ball  of 
soil  when  turned  out.  Cinerarias  especi¬ 
ally,  as  they  are  far  more  liable  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  insect  pests  if  allowed  to  become 
potbound.  Such  a  state  of  things  also  en¬ 
courages  the  plants  to  flower  prematurely, 
thus  preventing  them  from  developing  into 
fine  specimens.  Seeds  may  be  sown  of  either 
of  the  above  to  provide  a  succession  of 
plants  for  spring  blooming,  this  method 
generally  being  far  preferable  to  a  big  dis¬ 
play  for  a  short  period. 

Richardia  africana. 

Richardias.,  or  to  give  them  their  more 
homely  name,  Arum  Lilies,  should  be  lifted 
now  from  that  spare  corner  of  the  kitchen 
garden  in  which  they  have  been  quartered 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  Mix  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  compost  as  follows  :  good 
fibrous  loam,  two  parts ;  coarse  sand,  one 
part  •  and  finely-pulverised  cow  manure,  one 
part.  They  may  be  inserted  singly  in  pots 
known  as  “  thirty-twos,”  or,  if  larger  re¬ 
ceptacles  are  available,  four  or  five  crowns 
may  be  placed  together  in  pots  of  eight  or 
nine  inch  dimensions.  Keep  Arums  always 
well  supplied  with  water  (for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  a  moisture-loving 
race),  and  transfer  them  to  the  greenhouse 
about  the  end  of  next  month.  Plants  that 
have  been  retained  in  their  pets  should  be 
shaken  out  now  and  repotted. 

Cucumbers. 

Do  not  allow  Cucumbers  to  remain  on  the 
Vines  after  they  have  attained  full  size,  un¬ 
less  indeed  they  are  intended  for  seed,  and 
a  prolonged  crop  of  fruit  will  be  obtained 
if  all  non-bearing  shoots  are  removed  in 
order  to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the  plant, 
which  will  be  assisted  by  frequent  and  some¬ 


what  liberal  applications  of  liquid  manure. 

Free  ventilation  also  is  necessary,  and  if 
a  winter  crop  is  desired,  seed  should  be 
sown  during  the  present  month,  as  three 
months  may  be  reckoned  from  sowing  to 
fruiting.  Of  course,  unless  the  conditions 
be  very  favourable  the  ordinary  amateur 
cannot  expect  such  great  results  as  from  his 
summer  crop.  Cucumber  seeds  are  best  sown 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  if  the  soil  be  well- 
moistened,  no  further  watering  should  be 
necessary  till  they  germinate. 

Salvias  for  Winter  Flowering. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  useful  sub¬ 
jects  for  winter  use  in  the  cool  greenhouse 
is  undoubtedly  Salvia  splendens,  its  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  flowers  being  particularly 
cheering  to  the  eye  during  the  dull  days. 
Young  plants  may  now  be  obtained  from 
any  nurseryman,  or  if  already  in  possession 
of  an  old  plant,  cuttings  struck  now  will 
yet  have  time  to  develop  into  good-flowering 
specimens  for  early  spring.  Several  slips 
may  be  inserted  together  in  a  five-  or  six- 
inch  pot  of  sandy  soil,'  and  if  shaded  from 
the  sun  and  kept  fairly  moist  will  soon  emit 
rootlets  and  may  then  be.  potted  off  singly. 
When  active  growth  commences,  the  extre¬ 
mities  should  be  nipped,  off  to  encourage 
side  shoots,  and  by  this  means  fine  bushy 
plants  will  be  obtained.  Another  good 
variety  is  S.  patens,  colour  lovely  blue, 
which  no  amateur  can  really  afford  to  dis¬ 
pense  with. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Thunias. 

This  section  of  deciduous  Orchids  should 
now  have  completed  their  growths  and  may 
be  placed  under  resting  conditions.  Rest¬ 
ing  conditions  is  a  term  that  may  be  easily 
misunderstood.  The  meaning  that  I  find 
many  amateurs  give  to  it  is  that  they  must 
place  their  plants  under  cool,  very  airy 
and  absolutely  dry  conditions  immediately 
they  are  advised  to  place  the  plants  under 
resting  conditions.  This  is  rather  a  serious 
matter  for  the  plants,  where  they  have  been 
having  every  encouragement  that  heat  and 
moisture  can  give  for  .some  months  past, 
and  I  want  my  readers  to  understand  that 
any  sudden  change  of  treatment  will  not 
be  altogetner  beneficial  to  the  plants.  When 
plants  have  reached  maturity  of  growth  any 
change  of  treatment  must  be  gradual,  and 
they  should  be  given  slightly  cooler  condi¬ 
tions  at  first,  but  before  this  is  done  they 
should  be  permitted  to  become  reasonably 
dry  at  the  roots,  and  in  such  a  state  that  we 
may  be  able  to  transfer  them  from  one  tem¬ 
perature  to  another  until  the  more  exposed 
conditions  are  reached.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  dry  off  too  rapidly,  and  sufficient 
root  moisture  must  be  supplied  to’ keep  the 
growths  in  a  normal  plump  state.  It  will 
be  quite  early  enough  to  absolutely  dry  the 
plants  when  the  leaves  have  all  fallen. 

Sobralias  are  a  useful  genus  of  plants 
that  give  a  good  display  of  flowers  during 
the  summer  season.  The  period  at  which 
the  plants  may  be  had  in  flower  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
the  plants  have  been  grown  In  an  ama¬ 
teur’s  collection  where  the  normal  tempera¬ 
ture  of  an  intermediate  house  will  be  about 
60  degrees,  most  of  the  plants  will  commence 
flowering. in  June  and  they  will  give  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  blooms  right  up  to  the  end  of 
August.  They  are  most  effective  when  in 
flower  and  as  they  are  easily  grown  are 
worthy  of  ever-y  attention.  They  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  under  cooler  condi¬ 
tions  than  the  above-mentioned,  and  I  "con¬ 
sider  55  degrees  quite  ample  under  normal 
outside  conditions  in  winter.  Plants  that 
have  recently  passed  out  of  flower  will  be 


in  most  cases  in  an  active  state  of  root  action 
and  any  repotting  necessary  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to  at  the  present  time. 

In  repotting  Sobralias  ample  pot  room 
should  be  given,  for  where  the  plants  do 
well  they  are  vigorous  rooting  and  quickly 
fill  the  pots  with  roots.  As  it  is  not  well  to 
repot  too  often,  it  is  thus  advisable  to  allow 
plenty  of  rooting  space.  The  pots  should 
be  about  one-third  filled  with  clean  drain¬ 
age,  for  when  rooted  the  plants  require  a 
copious  supply  of  water,  so'  that  it  is  well 
to  attend  to  the  careful  draining  of  the  pots. 
The  potting  compost  should  also  be  of  a 
fibrous  and  durable  nature,  consisting  of 
equal  portions  of  good  turfy  loam  and 
fibrous  peat,  the  latter  being  broken  into 
lumps  and  not  shaken  out  too  much.  Suffi¬ 
cient  broken  crocks  and  sand  should  be 
added  to  rendei  the  compost  porous.  The 
compost  should  be  made  firm  about  the  roots, 
and  when  potting  is  completed  a  layer  of 
chopped  sphagnum  moss  placed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
plants. 

To  increase  the  stock,  divisions  may.  be 
made  at  the  time  of  potting  by  cutting  the 
connecting  rhizomes  between  the  growths 
and  removing  them  as  desired,  taking  care 
not  to  damage  the  living  roots  in  the  act  of 
separating  them,  and  they  may  then  be 
potted  in  the  usual  way.  As  soon  as  re¬ 
potting  is  completed  they  should  be  well 
watered  with  rain  water.  The  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  moist  and  spraying  the  plants 
once  or  twice  a  day  in  warm  weather  will 
be  found  beneficial. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- — 

Gaultheria  procumbens. 


In  many  gardens  there  are  situations 
where  few  things  will  grow,  and  which  re¬ 
quire  to  be  covered.  Some  evergreens 
are  well  adapted  for  flourishing  more  or 
less  under  trees  and  providing  the  situation 
is  not  too  dry,  Gaultheria  procumbens, 
or  Creeping  VVintergreen,  will  flourish 
and  form  a  carpet  about  6  in.  high.  The 
roundish,  evergreen  leaves  are  dark 
green  and  leathery.  The  berries  are  red, 
and  show  up  against  the  foliage  beauti¬ 
fully  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
berried  plants,  the  berries  are  apt  to  dis¬ 
appear  early  in  autumn  or  in  winter,  but 
it  is  remarkable  how  some  kinds  seem  to 
escape  the.  eye  of  birds — possibly  they  are 
not  to  their  ,  taste.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
dwarf  stems  are  covered  with  snow,  so 
that  in  severe  weather  they  escape  the 
af’entior  of  birds.  In  any  case  they 
usually  hang  on  the  plants  till  spring. 

Bell  Heather. 

- - 

Shropshire  H.S. 

The  big  summer  show  of  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society  takes  place  at 
Shrewsbury  on  August  igth  and  20th. 

Tea  Rose  Paula. 

The  blooms  of  the  above  Rose  are  cup¬ 
shaped  with  broad  petals,  and  quite  full 
in  the  centre.  The  colour  is  a  creamy 
white,  and  the  blooms  fragrant.  The 
young  leaves  are  tinted  with  red,  and  the 
flower  stalks  are  also  red.  Award  of  Merit 
by  the  R.H.S.  on  the  4th  inst.,  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ches- 
hunt. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two7  Ptizes  of  ?s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Fruit  Protector. 

1  have  six  large  Cherry  trees,  which 
■  ery  year  are  loaded  with  fruit,  but  every 
ar  the  birds  have  them  all,  so  I  have 
.ed  threading  one  of  them  this  year  as 
1  experiment,  with  the  result  I  have 
ved  almost  the  whole  crop.  Jackdaws, 
ackbirds,  and  thrushes  alike  have  all 
ven  the  tree  a  wide  berth.  The  trees 
e  standards,  but  they  are  easily 
readed  in  this  way.  Take  the  end  of 
e  thread  and  tie  on  one  of  the  low'er 
anches,  then  standing  well  back  take 
e  reel  and  throw  it  well  on  the  other 
ie  and  fasten  again  ;  it  will  of  course 
lwind  itself  and  hang  among  the 
anches  as  it  is  thrown  over.  Do  this 
evenly  as  possible  all  round  the  tree, 
have  saved  three  bushels  of  fruit  with 
(  penny  reels  of  thread. 

Canterbury.  A.  DENNETT. 


1  Old  Pentstemon  Resuscitated. 

Half  a  century  ago  cultivators  paid  con- 
ierable  attention  to  a  few  distinct 
ecies  of  Pentstemon,  including  P. 
eciosus.  Most  of  these  have  either 
come  extinct,  or  they  have  been  rele- 
.ted  to  botanic  gardens.  Messrs.  Vil- 
orin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  Paris,  deserve 
edit  for  having  again  put  on  the  market 
strain  of  seed  of  the  P.  speciosus  type, 
recently  examined  a  batch  of  plants  in 
iwer  raised  from  this  seed,  and  can 
thout  hesitation  speak  highly  in  their 
vour.  The  plants  attain  a  height  of 
tm  2  to  2%  feet,  bearing  spikes  of  bloom 
tm  bright  blue  to  bluish  purple.  Each 
ant  produces  quite  a  number  of  flower 
ikes.  The  plants  referred  to  stood  out 
doors  without  any  protection  last  win- 
r,  near  Edinburgh,  a  proof  of  their 
i.rdiness.  C.  C. 


ie  Fuchsia. 

A  beautiful  object  is  a  well-growm 
ichsia.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  charm- 
g  plant  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
tether  grown  as  standards  or  in  that 
ost  natural  of  all  forms,  a  bushy  pyra- 
id  shape.  The  peculiarly  graceful  habit 
the  branches,  with  the  abundance  of 
nvers  of  various  hues  of  colour,  com- 
ne  to  make  them  prime  favourites  with 
1  lovers  of  these  graceful  and  pictu- 
sque  outlines  with  which  nature 
tounds.  It  does  not  require  a  great 
retch  of  the  memory  to  recall  the  best 
nds  of  sixteen  years  ago,  when  Carolina 
is  thought  to  be  a  splendid  thing  among 
e  dark  kinds,  and  Venus  Victrix  or  Dr. 
phson  was  the  best  white.  But  Fuchsias, 
ce  the  times,  are  now'  altered,  and  the 
inderful  flowers  that  are  now  produced, 
penally  from  the  double  kinds,  are  not 
ore  remarkable  than  is  the  improvement 
at  has  taken  place  in  the  growth. 

Norfolk-  S.  E.  Gent. 


Asters  for  Exhibition. 

Asters,  if  wanted  for  exhibition,  should 
have  all  buds  removed  except  three  or  four 
of  the  most  promising,  which  are  likely 
to  be  at  their  best  at  show'  time,  and  pro¬ 
tect  these  by  placing  covers  over  them. 
Top  dress  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  old 
manure  and  leaf  mould,  and  wrater 
liberally  in  dry  weather  before  the  show, 
so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  bloom.  To 
prevent  earwdgs  from  deforming  the 
blooms,  place  flower  pots  filled  with  moss 
or  paper  among  the  plants  on  the  ground. 
Lilt  the  pots  frequently  and  turn  out  the 
moss,  rags,  etc.,  and  destroy  the  pests. 

Barnsley.  E."  Robinson. 


A  Charming  Hawk  weed. 

W  here  Hieracium  villosum  is  grown 
either  on  the  rockery  or  in  the  border, 
its  merits  will  at  the  present  time  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Its  tufts  of  densely  hairy 
leaves  surmounted  with  large  bright 
yellow  flowers  from  the  beginning  of  June 
onw'ards,  render  it  almost  indispensable 
to  the  lover  of  hardy  flowers.  Its  culture 
is  very  simple,  delighting  and  increasing 
very  rapidly  in  the  poorest  of  garden  soil, 
which  also  makes  it  a  good  subject  for 
naturalisation  in  the  wild  garden. 
Sheffield.  j.  w.  Watson. 


Layering-  Carnations. 

Many  amateurs  find  it  a  great  difficulty 
to  layer  Carnations  of  such  a  leggy  habit 
as  that  fine  old  variety  Germania.  This 
one  especially,  having  its  shoots  high  up 
the  stem,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  bend 
down  to  layer  them  even  when  the  soil 
is  raised  two  or  three  inches,  the  shoots 
often  breaking  at  the  junction  of  the  main 
stem.  This  plan  I  have  found  very  use¬ 
ful  :  Procure  a  bo-x  about  four  inches 
deep,  an  old  seed  box  wall  do  splendidly, 
knock  out  the  bottom,  and  slip  it  care¬ 
fully  over  the  plant,  fill  it  with  soil  and 
layer  as  in  the  ordinary  way. 

William  Joseph  Day. 

Walthamstow. 


Sophrocattleya  warnhamensis  J.  M.  Black. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  handsome 
and  interesting  Orchid  are  of  a  port-wine 
colour.  The  lip  is  of  the  same  colour  at 
the  apex,  but  the  tube  is  yellow  striped 
with  red.  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  the  4th  inst.,  when  shown  by 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington, 
Christchurch  Road,  Streatham. 

Not  a  Rose. 

A  teacher  in  a  London  slum  -wrote  to 
a  boy’s  parents,  stating  that  he  was 
dirty,  odoriferous  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
rest  of  the  class.  V  hen  the  boy  returned 
to  school  after  dinner  he  brought  a  small 
bit  of  dirty  paper  with  the  reply  “Our 
Tommy  is  not  a  Rose;  teach  him,  don’t 
smell  him.  ” 


Grass  of  Parnassus. 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  popular  name  of  this  plant,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  there  is  very  little  resemblance  to 
grass,  either  in  the  plant  or  tire  flowers. 
Each  crown  produces  a  few  heart-shaped 
leaves  close  to  the  ground,  with  one  near 
the  base  of  each  stem  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  a  few  inches  and  bears  a  large 
white  flower  of  very  interesting  structure. 
The  broad  petals  have  markings  like 
■water  lines,  and  between  every  two  stamens 
is  quite  a  cluster  of  fringes,  each  bearing 
a  pin-like  head  of  liquid  matter  which 
glistens  in  the  sunshine.  The  plant  lives 
naturally  in  cool  and  wet  situations,  but 
it  is  easy  to  cultivate  in  the  garden  by 
selecting  a  moist  situation  for  it,  or  in 
the  absence  of  sucfi  a  piece  of  ground  a 
place  for  it  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 
peat  or  leaf  mould  with  the  natural  soil. 
This  serves  to  keep  the  roots  cool  during 
the  heat  of  summer.  Those  who  have  a 
bog  garden  v'ould  find  this  an  excellent 
subject  to  plant  in  such  a  situation. 
Water  is  not,  however,  necessary  if  the 
above  precautions  to  keep  it  cool  and 
moist  are  taken. 

D.  W. 

- - 

Viola  olympica. 


Of  all  the  members  of  the  Viola  tribe 
the  most  effective  are  those  resembling 
the  Pansy  in  shape  or  Viola  cornuta.  This 
might  be  described  as  a  perennial  Pansy' 
that  continues  in  bloom  throughout  the 
summer  months.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
watch  the  development  of  this  plant  from 
the  early  spring  onwards.  The  main  or 
first  stem  stands  upright,  while  all  the 
branches  creep  along  the  ground  cover¬ 
ing  the  soil  for  some  distance ;  then  the 
main  stem  commences  to  bloom,  but  later 
on  the  side  branches  also  throw  up 
blooms,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  are  carried  upon  long  stalks  u'hich 
rise  quite  clear  of  the  foliage.  The 
colour  is  a  beautiful  soft  blue-puq>le  with 
a  w'hite  centre  to  the  lip.  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  this  for  the  rockery,  and  to  get 
the  best  results  the  situation  should  be 
open  and  not  overhung  by  trees. 

D.  W. 

- f+4 - 

Broad  Beans. 


‘’Beans,”  by  R.  Lewis  Castle,  F. R.H.S. 
London:  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association.  Price  one  penny. 

The  author  of  this  cheap  garden  book 
is  well  knovm  as  an  authority  on  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit,  and  as  Gold  Medallist 
for  a  prize  essay  on  grading  and  packing 
them.  He  has  written  the  present  W’ork 
with  painstaking  clearness  and  exactness. 
It  forms  No.  17  of  the  One  and  All  garden 
books  edited  by  Edward  Owen  Greening, 
F. R.H.S.  The  editor  has  added  illustra¬ 
tions  on  every  page,  with  foot  notes,  which 
materially  help  an  amateur  to  follow  the 
author’s  explanations.  Every  detail  of 
the  subject  is  dealt  with  from  the  first 
steps  in  soil  preparation  to  the  war 
against  pests  and  diseases  which  are  apt 
to  attack  the  crop. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


COLD  FRAMES. 

3121.  Seedling  Solanums. 

I  have  some  seedling  Solanums  which  are 
growing  very  slowly,  but  show  no  signs  of 
dowering.  Do  you  think  they  will  dower 
and  produce  berries  this  season  ?  'Can  I  do 
anything  to  hurry  them  on  by  applying- 
some  stimulant,  or  giving  them  some  special 
treatment?  Any  information  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received.  I  have  them  in  pots  in  a 
cold  frame.  (D.  Bentley,  Berks.) 

The  ordinary  greenhouse  Solanum  when 
raised  from  seeds  does  not  fruit  so  early 
as  plants  raised  from  cuttings.  A  cold 
frame  is  not  a  place  to  hurry  them  on,  and 
to  get  them  to  fruit  the  same  season  they 
would  have  to  be  sown  in  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  60  degs.  by  night  early  in 
March.  We  think  they  are  scarcely  likely 
to  fruit  with  you  this  season  as  the  summer 
is  far  spent.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
pinch  the  leading  shoots  now  to  make  them 
bushy.  If  you  have  no  greenhouse,  take 
them  inside  in  a  window  till  the  end  of 
March ;  then  place  them  in  the  frame  to  get 
hardened  off  somewhat  and  commence  grow¬ 
ing.  You  could  then  prepare  a  piece  of 
ground  for  them  in  the  open  garden  in  a 
sunny  situation  and  plant  them  out  about 
9  in.  to  12  in.  apart  with  a  foot  between  the 
lines.  Here  they  will  make  good  growth 
during  the  course  of  next  summer,  bloom 
and  set  their  fruits  much  better  than  they 
would  in  a  cold  frame.  You  can  lift  them 
about  the  middle  of  September,  pot  them 
firmly,  water  them  and  place  them  in  a 
frame  which  should  be  kept  closed  for  a  few 
days  till  the  roots  take  to  the  fresh  soil. 
Here  the  berries  will  gradually  ripen  and 
colour. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

3122.  India-rubber  Plant  Not  Growing. 

Being  a  regular  reader  of  The  Gardening 
World,  I  would  like  your  advice  about  my 
India-rubber  plant,  which  made  no  growth 
at  all  last  year  and  does  not  look  as  if  it  is 
going  to  move  yet.  It  is  in  a  7  in.  pot  and 
3  ft.  high.  The  window  faces  east  and  gets 
sun  up  to  10.30  a.m.  (G.  Hinds,  Essex.) 

In  all  probability  your  plant  wants  a 
shift  into  a  larger  pot.  The  soil  may  be 
exhausted,  but  what  is  equally  likely,  some 
of  the  roots  may  be  in  a  bad  condition. 
This  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
such  as  being  injured  by  frost  in  winter. 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


by  being  over-watered  or  by  being  neglected 
for  some  time  and  then  stood  in  a  pail  to 
soak.  Be  careful  in  watering  to  give  a  full 
supply  when  the  soil  is  just  beginning  to 
get  dry  and  then  let  it  alone  until  it  again 
requires  water.  As  it  is  late  in  the  season, 
we  should  not  advise  you  to  shift  it  now, 
but  to  wait  till  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April  and  repot  it.  Use  a 
clean  pot  with  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam, 
half-part  leaf  soil  and  a  good  dash  of  sand. 
Some  growers  use  peat,  but  this  is  not  really 
necessary.  When  turning  it  out  shake  away 
all  loose  soil  not  held  by  the  roots  and 
that  will  get  rid  of  any  bad  material  which 
may  be  in  the  pot.  If  you  have  reason  to 
suppose  the  roots  are  bad  when  repotting  it 
the  same-sized  pot  may  be  used,  or  you  could 
give  it  a  slightly  larger  one,  potting  it 
firmly. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3123.  Everlasting-  Peas  from  Seed. 

Do  }rou  think  it  possible  to  raise  Ever¬ 
lasting  Peas  from  seed  ?  I  sowed  some  in 
spring,  but  not  one  has  yet  come  up.  Please 
tell  me  why  this  is?  Any  information  will 
be  acceptable.  (S.  Freeman,  Surrey.) 

Everlasting  Peas  take  a  long  time  to  come 
up  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  dry  by  keep¬ 
ing  over  winter  before  sowing  them.  It 
is  just  possible,  however,  that  they  may  have 
met  with  some  accident  or  slugs  might  have 
eaten  them  in  the  early  stages.  Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  sow  seeds  in  a  box  of 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe.  Keep  the  box  in  a  frame  all  the 
winter.  Another  plan  is  to  dig  some  of  the 
same  compost  into  a  spot  in  the  garden  and 
sow  the  seeds  there.  Mark  the  spot  with  a 
stake  or  label  to  make  sure  that  the  seeds 
do  not  get  dug  down  in  winter.  They  often 
come  up  when  allowed  to  sow  themselves  in 
the  garden  after  having  lain  all  the  winter 
and  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  sowing 
them  now. 

3124.  Sowing  East  Lothian  Stocks. 

"What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  East  Lothian 
Stocks  to  stand  out  the  winter  on  a  shel¬ 
tered  border  ?  Can  I  sow  them  outside  now  ? 
(A.  M.  D.,  Midlothian.) 

In  your  mild  locality  it  is  just  possible  to 
succeed  by  sowing  them  out  of  doors  now, 
but  we  should  prefer  to  make  a  sowing  in 
pans  or  pots,  transplant  them  into  boxes 
and  pot  them  up  after  they  have  attained  a 


height  of  in.  They  should  keep  well  i 
a  cold  frame,  especially  if  you  keep  thei 
sturdy  by  giving  abundant  ventilatic 
during  'mild  weather.  No  doubt  the 
would  keep  better  in  pots  than  they  woul 
'  in  boxes,  because  Stocks  do  not  like  a  de; 
of  moisture  in  the  dull  days  of  winter,  ; 
it  makes  them  liable  to  damp  off,  especial! 
in  the  early  stages.  If  the  winter  is  fair] 
mild  they  will  make  a  considerable  amoui 
of  growth  by  the  beginning  of  March  whe 
you  could  give  them  another  shift,  thereb 
enabling  them  to  get  some  size  before  plan 
ing  them  out.  By  dealing  with  them  in  th. 
way  you  will  get  them  much  more  advance 
than  if  you  sow  them  outside  at  presen 
Next  year  you  could  sow  outside  in  Jum 
and  they  would  get  well  established  and  1 
fit  for  planting  out  in  September  after  yo 
get  rain. 

3125.  Old-Fashioned  Sweet-Snrcellini 

Plants. 

We  are  all  fond  of  flowers,  but  I  hav 
a  hankering  after  the  old-fashioned  swee 
scented  plants  which  used  to  be  freely  mixe 
with  almost  every  handful  of  cut  flower: 
The  botanical  names  I  do  not  know,  but  v. 
knew  them  well  as  Costmary,  Old  Mai 
Balm  of  Gilead,  Thyme,  etc.  If  you  ecu’! 
name  a  number  of  them  I  should  be  muc 
obliged.  (W.  Hunter,  Surrey.) 

The  plants  you  name  are  :  Costmar 
(Chrysanthemum  Balsamita) ;  Old  Man  c 
Southern  Wood  (Artemesia  Abrotanum) 
and  Balm  of  Gilead  (Cedronella  triphylia 
The  last-named  may  not  and  probably  1 
not  the  plant  you  mean,  although  it  is  th 
correct  name.  Your  plant  may  be  only  th 
common  Balm  (Melissa  officinalis).  Ther 
are  variegated  forms  of  this  plant,  namel) 
a  silver  variegated  and  golden  variegate: 
form  known  respectively  as  M.  o.  variegat 
and  M.  o.  aurea.  The  round-leaved  Min 
used  to  do  duty  sometimes  for  Balm.  Thi 
is  Mentha  rotundifolia  with  its  variegate' 
variety  M.  r.  variegata.  The  common  Thym 
is  Thymus  vulgaris  and  Lemon  Thyme  I 
Serpyllum  citriodorus.  Then  there  is  Laven 
der  (Lavendula  Spica),  Hyssop  (Hyssopu 
officinalis)  and  Rosemary  (Rosmarinus  offi 
cinalis).  The  woolly-leaved  Thyme  is  dis 
tinct  in  its  way  and  has  sometimes  bee 
employed  in  the  cut  state,  the  name  bein 
Thymus  Serpyllum  lanuginosus.  Then  w 
have  various  species  of  Marjoram  (Ori 
ganum),  Summer  Savory  (Satureja  horten 
sis)  and  Winter  Savory  (S.  montana' 
Several  of  the  above  at  least  you  will  b 
able  ter  secure  either  in  the  form  of  plant 
or  seeds. 

3126.  Points  of  a  Dahlia. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  others  as  wel 
as  myself  if  you  enumerate  the  points  to  b 
looked  for  in  a  Dahlia.  (H.  Staddoi: 
Essex.) 

As  there  are  several  distinct,  classes  c 
Dahlias  it  will  be  necessary  to  conside 
them  separately.  Show  and  fancy  Dahlia 
are  very  closely  allied  and  may  be  discusse 
in  one  note.  Show  Dahlias  are  the  original 
or  oldest  type  of  Dahlia  raised  to  the  dig 
nity  of  a  florist’s  flower,  and  they  are  of  tb 
formal  type.  The  blooms  should  be  pei 
fectly  circular  in  outline,  even  and  a 
regular  as  possible.  The  florets  or  petal 
should  be  rounded  at  the  edge,  fluted  01 
hollow  like  a  shell  and  very  compactly  ail 
ranged.  The  opening  should  not  be  wid 
and  coarse-looking.  The  centre  of  th 
bloom  should  be  well  raised  up,  not  flat  no 
concave,  as  that  would  indicate  that  th 
flower  was  not  fully  developed  or  was  fault 
in  the  centre.  Show  Dahlias  are  mostly  sell 
coloured,  either  white,  yellow,  scarlet  of 
other  colour,  though  there  are  what  ar 
known  as  edged  flowers.  The  florets  in  thi 
case  may  be  of  some  pale  hue  at  the  bas 
with  an  edging  of  some  darker  colour.  Th! 
edge  of  the  petals  of  a  show  Dahlia  ar- 
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3ver  white  or  yellow.  Whatever  the  colour 
shoula  be  clear,  fresh  and  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion.  The  lower  or  older  petals  should 
3t  be  faded,  as  that  is  a  sign  that  the  flower 
over.  Then  the  bloom  should  be  of  good 
ze  for  each  particular  variety.  A  fancy 
ahlia  is  precisely  like  a  show  variety,  ex- 
:pt  in  colour.  When  the  florets  are  striped 
ad  mottled,  or  if  tipped  with  white  or 
Alow,  all  such  are  termed  fancy  Dahlias, 
he  same  rules  apply  as  for  show  Dahlias. 


ROSES. 

127.  Rose  Trees. 

1  have  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  against  a  south 
•all.  During  the  spring  it  threw  out  four 
traight  healthy  shoots  from  the  stem  about 

in.  to  4  in.  above  the  ground.  This  grew 
ntil  they  were  4  ft.  long,  and  my  idea 
?as  to  nail  them  to  the  wall  for  next  year 
nd  cut  away  the  old  wood.  During  my 
bsence  the  man  who  does  a  bit  of  garden- 
ng  for  me  came  and  cut  them  off.  I  was 
ery  mad  with  him,  for  I  consider  he  has 
poiied  the  tree  for  next  year,  but  he  con- 
ends  they  should  be  cut  away.  Who  is 
ight?  (Rosery,  Leicestershire.) 

vVe  consider  that  yc.ur  assistant  did  wrong 
n  cutting  away  young  stems  from  a  Gloire 
le  Dijon  Rose.  It  is  often  necessary  to  get 
•oung  shoots  from  the  base  to  renew  a  plant 
•ntirely,  but  in  any  case  a  succession  of 
•oung  stems  is  an  advantage  as  it  enables 
/ou  to  get  good  Roses  and  plenty  of  them 
;rom  near  the  base  of  the  plant.  It  does 
lot  necessarily  follow  that  you  will  not 
lave  any  Roses  next  year,  provided  you  nail 
m  a  number  of  shoots  made  this  year  on 
;he  old  stems,  so  as  to  cover  the  available 
space.  The  cutting  of  the  shoots  may  in- 
luce  them  to  start  into  fresh  growth  again 
his  year,  though  it  is  more  likely  they  will 
lot  move  again  till  next  year,  if  they  do  so 
hen,  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  very  variable 
in  its  behaviour,  dependent  largely  upon 
the  situation  and  whether  it  has  a  large 
top  of  old  stems  or  not.  You  should  cau¬ 
tion  your  man,  however,  not  to  cut  way 
young  stems  in  future,  because  so  long  as 
they  are  well  ripened  during  the  season  they 
have  been  made  they  will  furnish  you  with 
the  best  Roses  in  the  following  year. 

3128.  Making  a  Rose  Bed. 

Through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper  could  you  tell  me  how  best  to  make 
a  Rose  bed  and  also  the  best  position  for 
such?  (W.  D.,  Lancs.) 

Wherever  you  make  a  bed  for  Roses  it 
should  be  in  an  open  and  sunny  position. 
Keep  it  well  away  from  trees,  hedges  and 
large  bushes  that  would  send  roots  into  the 
bed  and  thus  run  away  with  the  food  and 
moisture  intended  for  the  Roses.  At  the 
same  time  shelter  from  the  north  and  east  is 
advantageous,  and  in  any  case  you  should 
avoid  making  a  Rose  bed  in  a  wind-swept 
situation.  If  the  soil  is  light,  trench  it 

2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep  and  incorporate  with  it 
some  heavy  manure,  such  as  pig  or  cow 
manure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is 
heavy,  trench  the  ground,  keeping  the  best 
material  on  the  top,  and  use  plenty  of  horse 
manure.  Do  this  in  good  time,  so  that  it 
will  have  a  fortnight  to  settle  before  plant¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning  of  November. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3129,  Fuchsias  and  Veronicas. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  anv  Fuchsias 
and  shrubby  Veronicas  that  would  be  hardy 
in  this  district,  and  say  how  far  apart  they 
should  be  planted?  I  have  part  of  a  border 
I  want  to  plant  them  with,  as  I  think  the 
two  different  forms  of  plant  would  show 
one  another  off.  (A.  M.  D.,  Midlothian.) 
No  doubt  these  two  kinds  of  plants  would 


answer  very  well  m  a  border,  but  the 
Fuchsias  are  likely  to  grow  faster  and  be¬ 
come  bulky  sooner  than  the  Veronicas. 
They  might,  therefore,  be  planted  behind 
the  Veronicas,  and  if  placed  alternately 
with  them,  the  one  will  not  hide  the  other 
too  much.  Some  of  the  Veronicas  will  also 
be  small  to  begin  with,  so  that  you  would 
have  to  plant  them  not  more  than  13  in.  or 
18  in.  apart  if  you  intend  them  to  cover  the 
ground.  The  Fuchsias  might  well  be  3  ft. 
apart,  though  if  you  plant  them  at  iS  in.  to 
begin  with  you  can  afterwards  get  them 
at  the  required  distance  by  lifting  every 
alternate  plant  and  planting  it  elsewhere. 
Fuchsias  that  would  be  suitable  for  your 
purpose  are  F.  Riccartoni,  F.  macrostemma, 

F.  m.  variegata  (often  named  F.  gracilis 
variegata)  and  F.  globosa.  There  are  several 
others  which  would  possibly  succeed  with 
you,  though  the  above,  in  our  opinion,  are 
the  hardiest.  In  the  way  of  shrubby 
Veronicas  we  would  recommend  V.  Traversii, 
V.  parvifolia,  V.  pinguifolia,  V.  salicifolia, 
V.  diosmaefalia  and  V.  decussata.  The  two 
last  named  and  V.  pinguifolia  are  the 
dwarfest  growing  and  should  certainly  not 
be  planted  behind  Fuchsias. 

3130.  Rhododendrons  Flagging. 

Some  of  my  Rhododendron  bushes  are 
flagging  very  much,  and  although  I  have 
given  them  some  water  they  'do  not  improve 
much.  What  am  1  to  do?  (Subscriber, 
Sussex.) 

Probably  there  is  a  good  deal  of  chalk  in 
your  soil — at  any  rate,  there  is  plenty  in 
the  near  neighbourhood.  In  soils  of  that 
character  Rhododendrons  do  not  long  keep 
in  healthy  condition  if  planted  in  the 
natural  soil.  The  best  plan  in  that  case 
would  be  to  take  out  the  natural  soil  in 
spring  to  a  depth  of  2^  ft.  and  while  avoid¬ 
ing  the  use  of  chalk  material  you  should 
get  peat  and  leaf  mould,  using  this  entirely 
or  at  least  more  than  half  of  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  fill  the  trenches  that  have  been  taken 
out.  Peat  alone  would  be  sufficient  if  you 
can  procure  it,  but  leaf  soil  is  a  substitute. 
Before  you  can  expect  Rhododendrons  to 
thrive  for  any  length  of  time  in  soil  that 
contains  chalk,  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the 
soil  by  something  different  than  the  natural 
material.  Even  if  you  get  loam  from  an¬ 
other  source  it  would  be  well  to  use  a  half 
either  of  peat  or  leaf  mould. 

3131.  Propagating  Lavender. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  Laven¬ 
der  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  do  it?  I 
have  only  a  cold  frame.  I  will  look  in  The 
Gardening  World  for  an  answer.  (D. 
Bentley,  Berks.) 

Lavender  may  be  propagated  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  but  chiefly  by  cuttings  and  by 
layering.  It  can  be  done  at  the  present  time 
in  a  cold  frame  by  getting  short  side  shoots 
of  young  wood,  taking  them  off  with  a  small 
heel  of  the  old  wood  if  possible.  Insert 
these  firmly  in  very  sandy  soil,  water  them 
with  a  rosed  watering  pot,  and  keep  the 
frame  closed  until  the  plants  show  signs 
of  having  rooted.  Cuttings  can  also  be  taken 
in  September  and  put  in  trenches,  allowing 
a  foot  between  the  trenches.  You  can 
also  readily  layer  Lavender  in  the  spring 
by  bending  down  some  of  the  branches  and 
covering  the  bent  portion  with  soil.  Even 
although  not  cut  in  the  same  way  as  is  done 
with  'Carnations,  the  layered  stems  will 
produce  roots  during  the  course  of  the 
summer. 

3132.  Shifting  Philadelphus  coronar- 
ius. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the 
columns'  of  The  Gardening  World  when  is 
the  best  time  to  shift  a  Philadelphus  coro- 
narius,  which  has  been  in  its  present  position 
about  four  years  and  is  shut  in  by  other 
trees  ?  (G.  F.  Cousens,  Middlesex.) 


The  shrub  may  be  lifted  with  safety  about 
the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November,  when  the  soil  is  quite  moist  with 
autumn  rains.  At  present  it  is  far  too  dry 
for  the  transplanting  of  shrubs.  The  leaves 
will  have  mostly  fallen  by  that  time,  but 
in  any  case  they  will  have  fulfilled  their 
mission.  Seeing  that  the  plant  has  been 
established  for  four  3'ears,  you  should  dig; 
a  trench  round  it,  avoiding  the'  cutting  of 
the  roots  as  much  as  possible,  the  aim  being 
to  get  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  and  if  you 
can  leave  a  fair  ball  of  soil  with  the  plant 
so  much  the  better.  Tread  the  soil  firmly 
about  the  roots,  but  if  properly  moist  it 
will  require  no  water  at  that  time  of  the 
year. 

3133.  Swellings  on  Leaves  of  a  Shrub. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  disease  from  which 
this  shrub  is  suffering.  Most  of  the  leaves 
on  this  shrub,  as  you  may  observe,  have 
white  excrescences  on  them.  (B.  E.  Thomas, 
Breconshire.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  us  was  a  branch 
of  the  grey  Sallow  (Salix  cinerea).  The 
leaves  have,  at  an  earlier  stage,  been  punc¬ 
tured  by  a  sawfly  named  Nematus  gallicola, 
which  laid  an  egg  in  each  place  that  was 
punctured.  From  this  a  grub  hatches  out, 
and  as  the  grub  gets  larger  so  do  the 
pea-like  swellings  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaf.  You  will  find  a  caterpillar  in  each 
if  you  cut  it  open.  As  the  enemy  lives 
inside  the  leaf  you  cannot  apply  any  in¬ 
secticide  that  would  be  of  any  service.  The 
only  way  is  to  remove  the  leaves  while  the 
galls  are  still  quite  young  and  allow  them 
to  dry  up,  thus  killing  the  caterpillar  in¬ 
side.  Many  of  them  are  now  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  development,  and  it  would  be  more 
certain  to  be  effective  if  you  burn  the  leaves 
containing  the  galls.  This  will,  no  doubt, 
make  the  tree  rather  bare  but  not  kill  it,  and 
next  year  you  will  be  saved  a  deal  of 
trouble  if  there  are  no  infested  Sallows  in 
your  neighbourhood. 

3134.  Transplanting  Wild  Heather. 

Last  year  I  found  some  very  pretty 
varieties  of  Heather,  including  a  scarlet  one 
and  a  white  one.  I  brought  these  two  home 
and  planted  them  in  the  garden,  but  al¬ 
though  they  lived  through  the  winter  they 
gradually  died  when  the  fine  weather  began. 
Do  you  think  it  possible  to  grow  the  Wild 
Heather  in  the  garden,  and  if  so,  please  tell 
me  how  to  treat  it.  (W.  Rea,  Sussex.) 

Most  plants  belonging  to  the  Heath  tribe 
like  special  treatment  in  the  matter  of  soil. 
In  a  wild  state  their  roots  always  live  in 
connection  with  a  fungus  or  microbe  which 
enables  them  to  procure  the  necessary  food 
in  the  poor  peaty  soils  in  which  they  grow. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  imitate  these 
conditions  to  some  extent  in  the  garden,  and 
if  you  do  so  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  Wild  Heather  in  your  gar¬ 
den.  They  require  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture,  but  if  you  select  a  cool  situation 
it  may  be  near  trees  or  houses.  If  you  use 
a  considerable  quantity  of  peat  or  leaf 
mould  in  the  soil  it  will  enable  the  Heath 
plants  to  grow.  Peat  is,  of  course,  the  best 
material,  as  it  is  most  durable,  not  rotting 
so  soon  as  leaf  mould.  If  you  have  a  moist 
situation  in  the  garden  you  could  choose 
that  for  preference,  because  then  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  plant  the  Heather  in  a  shady 
situation. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3135.  Chrysanthemum  Leaves  becom¬ 
ing  Brown. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  wrong 
with  the  enclosed  leaves  of  Chrysanthemum  ? 
I  have  sent  two,  one  of  the  earlier  and  one 
of  the  later  stage  of  the  disease.  It  started 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  plants  and  is  gradually 
working  upwards.  The'  variety  affected  is 
Valerie  Greenham.  (Mums,  Essex.) 

As  far  as  we  can  determine  there  is  no 
disease  in  connection  with  your  'Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  There  is  a  blight  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  but  although  your  leaves  commenced 
somewhat  similarly  they  do  not  seem  to 
continue  it.  The  leaves  you  send  rather 
suggest  something  wrong  with  the  roots, 
either  that  you  have  been  keeping  them  in 
too  waterlogged  condition,  or  something  has 
gone  wrong  with  the  drainage.  The  appear¬ 
ance  might,  however,  have  been  brought 
about  by  an  injudicious  use  of  fertilisers. 
Some  varieties  have  strong  constitutions  and 
will  stand  bad  usage  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  others.  Evidently  the  treatment, 
whatever  it  is,  is  telling  upon  Valerie 
Greenham  more  than  the  others.  You  should 
ascertain  to  see  whether  the  drainage  is 
good,  and  if  so,  do  not  feed  so  heavily  with 
artificial  stimulants.  We  presume  you  have 
been  applying  sulphur  to  the  leaves,  but 
there  is  nothing  on  the  outside  of  the  leaf 
that  sulphur  could  destroy. 

3136.  Chrysanthemum  throwing  Blind 
Buds. 

'Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of 
C  hrysanthemums  throwing  blind  buds,  more 
especially  Duchess  of  Sutherland?  (Mums, 
Essex.) 

There  is  a  variety  of  causes  that  might 
contribute  to  the  throwing  of  blind  buds  in 
Chrysanthemums.  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  rear  in  all  cases  and 
bring  to  perfection.  But  any  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  would  soon  appear  blind  if  it  threw 
a  bud  rather  early  in  the  season  and  then 
commenced  growing  again,  pushing  up  side 
shoots.  If  the  latter  are  not  pinched  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  object  of  getting  the 
bud  to  develop,  it  will  be  very  dilatory  in 
making  a  fresh  start,  or  it  may  not  start 
again  at  all.  This  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  amongst  Chrysanthemums,  and 
it  can  be  seen  amongst  plants  growing  in 
the  open  border  and  left  to  their  own  re¬ 
sources.  Another  cause  that  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  blind  buds  would  be  the  result 
of  injury  by  one  or  other  of  the  insects 
allied  to  the  frog  hopper  and  even  to  the 
frog  hopper  itself.  When  these  creatures 
puncture  the  buds  in  an  early  stage,  if  they 
come  to  anything  at  all  the  chances  are 
that  they  will  be  one-sided.  The  remedy 
against  the  frog  hopper  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
larvae  under  the  spittle,  which  appears  so 
plentiful  in  June.  An  occasional  syringing 
with  strong  smelling  tobacco  water  might 
help  to  keep  away  the  other  allied  insects 
which  also  jump  in  a  similar  fashion  to 
the  frog  hopper.  In  the  case  of  buds  which 
you  intend  to  produce  the  bloom,  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed  and  to  remove  all 
side  buds  which  may  arise. 


VEGETABLES. 

3137.  Peas  Failing;. 

I  made  a  sowing  of  late  Peas  and  they 
grew  well  for  a  time,  but  now  they  look 
stunted  and  are  not  flowering  at  all  well. 
Please  can  you  tell  me  what  "is  the  matter, 
and  the  remedy.  An  earlier  lot  produced  a 
boiling  or  two,  but  did  not  fill  well  and 
got  blighted.  What  was  the  reason?  (Sub¬ 
scriber,  Sussex.) 

Although  a  kind  of  mildew  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  blighting  of  the  Peas, 
it  gets  encouraged  owing  to  the  unsuitable 
condition  of  the  soil.  To  be  successful  with 
vegetables  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  soil 
;n  a  yery  good  condition  of  tilth  by  trench- 
■'g  it,  if  not  every  year  at  least  every 
second  or  third  year,  and  manuring  it  at  the 
-ame  time.  The  trenching  enables  the  vege¬ 
table,  such  as  Peas,  to  penetrate  the  soil 


deeply  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of 
drought.  The  mildew  of  Peas  is  encouraged 
in  dry  and  shallow  soils  and  in  droughty 
seasons.  In  the  case  of  late  Peas,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  even  further  precautions 
against  dry  weather — by  taking  out  trenches, 
piacing  some  manure  in  the  same,  covering 
it  witn  soil  and  then  sowing  the  Peas.  By 
leaving  these  trenches  a  little  hollow  along 
the  middle  it  encourages  ail  the  rainfall  to 
sink  in  there  instead  of  running  off  by  the 
surface.  You  can  also  apply  water  arti¬ 
ficially  and  it  will  readily  soak  into  the 
soil.  A  mulching  of  manure  or  even  grass 
will  tend  to  hold  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
and  enable  the  Peas  to  make  good  growth 
e>en  in  dry  weather.  You  should  therefore 
trench  a  portion  of  your  vegetable  ground 
in  the  forthcoming  autumn  and  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  dry  seasons  like  the  present.  In 
the  following  year  trench  another  portion 
and  so  on  till  all  has  been  done,  then  begin 
again  on  the  first  trenched  portion. 

3138.  Seaitale. 

I  have  a  lot  of  plants  of  this  appearing 
in  my  garden.  My  Seakale  has  not  done 
well,  being  generally  very  thin  and  small. 
Y\  ill  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  next  issue 
what  to  do  and  how  to  prepare  a  bed,  when 
and  how  to  transplant  these  plants,  or  what 
to  do  with  them?  1  generally  force  it  with 
leaves  under  pots,  but  -not  successfully.  I 
find  The  Gardening  World  a  very  great 
h. Ip.  (R.  E.  Eaning,  Suffolk.) 

The  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March  is  as  good  a  time  to  make  a  fresh 
plantation  of  Seakale  as  any.  This  would 
also  apply  to  transplanting  specimens  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  beds.  Seakale  is  usually  a 
good  tempered  plant,  and  if  carefully  lifted 
with  all  its  roots  at  the  end  of  September 
or  the  beginning  of  October  it  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  then  with  safety,  but  if  this  is  in¬ 
convenient  you  could  have  the  roots  lifted 
and  laid  rather  thickly  in  a  trench  and 
well  covered  with  soil  until  the  proper 
time.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  proper 
tillage  of  the  ground.  As  Seakale  roots 
rather  deeply,  the  ground  should  really  be 
trenched  to  get  it  to  grow  vigorously  and 
well  manured  at  the  same  time.  You  could, 
therefore,  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  in  this 
way  during  winter  in  a  fresh  site  and  be 
ready  to  plant  the  Seakale  about  18  in.  apart 
in  the  lines  and  18  in.  to  2  ft.  between  the 
lines,  the  latter  being  the  better  distance 
where  you  can  spare  the  land.  You  do  not 
tell  us  anything  about  the  nature  of  your 
soil,  whether  heavy  or  light,  poor  or  other¬ 
wise.  In  either  of  these  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  improve  the  soil  by  the  method  we  have 
stated,  and  by  using  horse  manure  in  heavy 
soils  and  cow  manure  in  light  soils.  Then 
you  make  no  mention  whether  the  ground 
is  well  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Seakale 
cannot  endure  shade  any  more  than  Cab¬ 
bages.  The  requisites  then  are  to  plant  at 
the  beginning  of  March  in  soil  that  has 
been  well  trenched  and  manured  in  an  open 
situation.  If  you  first  grow  your  Seakale 
well,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  forcing 
it  under  pots  in  spring.  Of  course,  if  you 
start  very  early  it  is  a  question  of  using 
a  large  depth  of  fermenting  manure  to  get 
the  plants  started  into  growth.  If  you  do 
not  start  before  the  14th  of  March  you  can 
place  on  the  Seakale  pots  or  boxes  and 
build  manure  round  about  and  between  them 
to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  just  covering  the  top  of 
the  pots  with  a  few  inches  of  the  manure. 
The  heat  generated  will  cause  the  Seakale 
to  come  along  more  rapidly  than  it  would 
under  natural  conditions,  and  it  will  be 
beautifully  blanched  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
in  the  dark.  If  you  have  a  hothouse  of 
any  sort  you  can  have  Seakale  by  Christmas. 
We  have  seen  it  obtained  by  lifting  the  roots 
and  placimr  them  amongsf  loaf  mould  in  a 
house  heated  by  hot  water  pipes.  The  best 


quality  seakale,  however,  will  be  obtainable 
from  the  plants  forced  in  the  open  ground 
unless  you  have  the  convenience  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  in  which  the  crowns  are 
being  forced. 


FRUIT. 

3139.  Peach  Tree  not  Fruiting. 

I  have  a  Peach  tree  in  the  garden  and  it  is 
now  ten  years  planted,  but  though  it  looks 
healthy  it  never  bears  any  fruit.  The  soil 
is  rather  heavy,  almost,  clay  in  places.  Be 
you  think  this  has  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 
■(S.  Freeman,  iSurrey.) 

Peaches  do  not  succeed  well  in  the  open 
garden.  They  require  shelter,  because  the) 
bloom  early  in  spring,  otherwise  the  flowers 
that  are  produced  would  very  often  get 
destroyed.  Your  heavy  soil  could  be  greatly 
improved  by  forking  it  up  during  the 
winter  months,  so  as  to  expose  to  the  weather. 
At  the  same  time  a  good  quantity  of  mortar 
rubble  should  be  worked  in  amongst  the  soil, 
as  stone  fruits  are  greatly  benefited  by  this 
material.  You  are  not  likely,  however,  to  be 
very  successful  with  a  Peach  tree  grown  in 
the  open  ground.  A  better  plan  would  be  to 
prepare  a  site  for  it  against  a  wall  of  some 
sort,  and  that  wall  should  be  facing  the 
south.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to 
make  a  shapely  tree  out  of  it  for  covering 
a  wall,  unless  it  is  very  much  cut  back  at 
the  time  of  lifting  and  that  would  probably 
cause  it  to  gum  or  canker.  The  best  plan 
would  be-  to  get  a  young  tree  for  planting 
against  a  wall,  well  preparing  the  soil  for 
it,  using  plenty  of  lime  rubble. 

3140.  Ringing  Apple  Tree. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  causes  the  fruits 
of  an  Apple  tree  to  grow  larger  if  you  cut 
off  a  ring  of  bark  from  the  trunk.  The  tree 
also  sets  fruit  more  freely  and  bears  heavier 
crops  every  year.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  this  and  say  if  I  should  be 
right  in  doing  it  to  my  trees.  ('Cheshire 
Lad,  Cheshire.) 

No  doubt  it  would  cause  the  fruits  for  a 
3rear  or  two  at  least  to  get  larger  than  usual 
until  the  ring  heals  over  and  the  downward 
course  of  the  sap  to  the  roots  resumes  its 
course.  We  think  it  a  barbarous  method, 
however,  merely  to  get  the  fruits  to  swell 
larger  for  a  few  years  at  the  risk  of  injuring 
the  tree  and  laying  it  liable  to  disease  by 
cutting  a  ring  out  of  the  bark.  It  could 
scarcely  induce  a  better  set  of  fruit,  although 
for  a  year  or  two  it  might  incline  the  tree 
to  be  more  fruitful.  The  chances  are,  how¬ 
ever,  that  your  success  in  a  few  years’  time 
would  be  very  much  less  than  if  you  had 
not  ringed  the  tree  at  all.  By  a  proper 
system  of  summer  and  winter  pruning  you 
can  incline  the  tree  to  become  fruitful  in  a 
way  that  would  be  more  durable  than  by 
ringing.  For  instance,  during  September 
you  can  thin  out  shoots  from  the  head  of 
standard  trees,  where  crowded,  allowing 
light  to  play  more  effectively  on  the  branches \ 
left,  and  this  would  also  encourage  the 
plumping  up  of  fruit  buds.  After  a  stand¬ 
ard  tree  once  becomes  fruitful  in  this  way, 
it  is  more  inclined  to  remain  so  in  after 
3'ears. 

3141.  Figs  Falling. 

Can  3'ou  please  say  why  the  fruit  of  mv 
Fig  tree  falls  off  before  becoming  ripe  or 
fit  to  eat  ?  It  is  planted  against  a  wall 
about  5  ft-  high,  but  as  I  allow  it  to  go 
higher  than  this  the  branches  have  grown 
3  ft.  above  the  wall.  These  branches  pro¬ 
duce  a  lot  of  fruit,  but  they  fall  off  when 
only  half  grown.  (Fred  Castle,  Middle¬ 
sex.  ) 

Figs  to  do  well  in  this  country  require 
the  aid  of  a  wall  to  bring  them  to  proper 
maturity.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
your  tree  is  growing  too  rampantly  in  a 
rich  or  heavy  soil,  and  the  roots  being 
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therefore  in  a  cold  bottom  would  not  ripen 
50  well  as  if  in  a  more  sandy  situation  or 
on  chalk.  A  chalk  subsoil  seems  to  be  the 
best  for  Figs.  You  would  probably  improve 
your  Fig,  therefore,  if  you  were  to  root- 
prune  it  some  distance  from  the  wall  and 
use  a  good  deal  of  lime  rubble  or  chalk  in 
tilling  the  trench  and  working  in  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  soil.  The  top  of  the  tree 
should  also  be  reduced  to  the  height  of  the 
wall.  \ou  could  allow  it  to  grow  higher 
by  transplanting  it  in  March  to  a  prepared 
ate  against  a  higher  wall. 

GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3142.  Trapping  Ants. 

Some  of  my  flower  beds  and  my  lawn  are 
infested  with  ants.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
some  simple  trap  or  other  means  of  getting 
rid  of  them.  (Ignoramus,  Cheshire.) 

There  are  various  means  of  trapping  ants, 
such  as,  sinking  jars  in  their  runs  with  a 
small  quantity  of  some  sweet  syrup  in  the 
bottom  of  the  jars.  Another  way  is  to  get 
finely  powdered  sugar,  well  wet  a  sponge, 
and  then  dust  it  with  the  sugar.  The  ants 
will  find  their  way  upon  this  in  large 
numbers,  when  the  sponges  can  be  lifted 
quickly  and  dropped  in  hot  water.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  recently  stated  that  he  found  a 
good  dressing  of  wood  ashes  on  the  runs 
of  the  ants  upon  his  lawn  had  the  effect  of 
driving  them  away.  \Ye  have  used  “Alphol” 
with  good  effect  in  garden  ground.  Kilo- 
grub  ”  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 
The  method  of  using  it  is  to  sprinkle  it 
over  the  openings  of  the  nest  and  in  the 
runs  immediately  surrounding  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3143.  New  Weedy  Garden. 

I  have  lately  moved  to  a  house  in  a  new 
suburb,  and  I  note  that  the  lower  half  of 
the  garden  is  over-run  with  Twitch,  Thistles, 
Docks,  and  Bearbind.  To  all  appearance  it 
will  be  a  back-breaking  job  to  get  it  in 
order  to  grow  flowers  or  anything.  Would 
you  kindly  say  how  I  should  proceed  to  get 
it  into  anything  like  good  order  for  next 
year,  and  much  oblige.  (H.  R.  Roberts, 
Middlesex.) 

The  present  is  the  best  opportunity  you 
ire  likely  to  have  to  effect  a  thorough  clear¬ 
ance  of  bad  weeds  before  you  plant  anything 
in  the  garden.  If  you  do  not  care  to  do 
:he  whole  of  the  work  vourself,  get  a 
labourer  to  first  go  over  the  ground  and 
fork  out  all  the  weeds  by  the  roots  which 
le  can  obtain.  These  after  lving  for  a  while 
in  the  sun  will  soon  get  into  a  condition  fit 
io  be  burned.  Next  set  a  man  to  trench  the 
whole  of  the  garden  at  least  2  ft.  deep, 
including  the  sites  for  the  walks.  While 
ae  is  doing  this  he  should  dig  out  all  the 
mots  which  he  can  find.  You  can  then  have 
hem  destroyed.  You  can  even  improve  upon 
his  by  turning  over  the  soil  a  second  time, 
-hough  if  carefully  done  first  this  should 
not  be  necessary.  The  double  working  would 
have  a  fine  effect  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
-oil  next  year,  however,  and  is  well  worth 
-omg  before  you  commence  laving  out 
oaths,  beds  or  borders. 

3144.  Bindweed. 

I  have  a  rockery  which  is  over-run  with 
Bindweed.  Is  there  any  means  of  getting 
rid  of  it,  short  of  Dulling  the  whole  rockery 

pieces  ?  It  is  also  under  some  Gooseberry 
oushes,  and  very  difficult  to  dislodge, 
b  noramus,  Cheshire.) 

It  would  certainly  be  a  laborious  job  to 
Dull  the  whole  rockery  to  pieces  if  it  is  of 
any  size.  If  it  is  a  small  rockery  it  would 
w  labour  well  expended  to  lift  the  plants 
ind  d-al  with  it  as  vou  state  in  March 
next.  At  the  same  time  we  think  it  is 
Dossible  to  get  rid  of  the  Bindweed  by  per¬ 


sistently  destroying  it.  F'or  instance,  after 
rain  when  the  soil  is  relatively  soft  you 
could  get  a  long  pointed  tool,  such  as  a 
piece  of  iron  sharpened  at  one  end,  by 
means  of  which  you  could  get  out  the  roots 
to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  soil.  The 
Bindweed,  after  a  growing  time,  will  send 
up  another  succession  of  shoots  from  the 
underground  portions  of  the  stems  left  in 
the  ground,  but  at  the  second  weeding  there 
will  be  much  less  of  it  than  at  the  first,  and 
you  could  repeat  the  operation  to  advantage. 
By  following  this  out  persistently  for  a 
whole  season  we  think  you  would  extermin¬ 
ate  the  Bindweed.  Me  had  even  more 
trouble  with  Euphorbia  Esula,  which  came 
by  some  unknown  means  and  was  allowed  to 
establish  itself.  The  roots  and  underground 
stems  spread  far  and  wide  under  the  roots 
of  Roses,  making  it  difficult  to  go  down 
deeply  enough,  while  every  little  bit  left  in 
the  ground  commenced  to  grow  again 
During  the  second  season,  however,  we  got 
rid  of  it  entirely  by  pursuing  it  up  in  the 
fashion  we  state.  In  the  case  of  the  Goose¬ 
berries,  if  they  are  not  too  old  you  could 
lift  them,  clear  away  the  Bindweed  from 
their  roots,  and  lay  them  in  soil  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  until  you  can 
trench  and  clean  the  ground.  The  only 
other  method  is  to  continually  be  pulling 
up  the  stems  with  as  much  of  the  roots  as 
you  can  secure.  If  you  allow  the  stems  to 
grow  for  some  time  and  produce  foliage  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  underground  running 
stems  are  busy  at  work  extending  their  area. 
The  remedy  is  therefore  to  have  it  pulled 
up  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance  above 
ground. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(F.J.O.)  Physostegia  virginiana  alba. 

(W.L.,  Renfrew)  1,  Bog  Myrtle  (Myrica 
Gale). 

(Charles  Hammond)  1,  Pearly  Everlasting 
(Anaphalis  margaritacea) ;  2,  Oswego  Tea 
Plant  {Monarda  didvma) ;  3,  Aconitum  varie- 
gatum  bicolor;  4,  Plume  Poppy  (Bocconia 
cordata);  5,  Lysimachia  clethroides. 

(J.B.R.,  Cork)  1,  Coreopsis  lanceolata  ;  2, 
Lilium  chalcedonicum ;  3,  Lilium  pardali- 
num. 

(W.L.)  1,  Campanula  latifolia ;  2,  Campa¬ 
nula  latiloba ;  3,  Monarda  fistulosa ;  4, 

Melissa  officinalis ;  5,  Hieracium  aurantia- 
cum. 

(D.G.)  1,  Spiraea  Douglasii ;  2,  Spiraea 
japonica  Bumalda  ;  3,  Yeronica  Traversii ; 
4,  Lonicera  japonica;  5,  Cornus  alba  Spae- 
thii ;  6,  Aucuba  japonica  longifolia. 

(T.  Wallis)  1,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  varie- 
gata ;  2,  Arabis  albida  variegata ;  3,  Scro- 
phularia  aquatica  variegata  ;  4,  Mentha  ro- 
tundifolia  variegata  ;  5,  Veronica  longifolia  ; 
6,  Chelone  barbata. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Ex¬ 
otic  .  Nursery,  Chelsea,  London. — Catalogue 
of  Bulbs;  also  Fruit  Trees 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Bulbs, 
&c. 

Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  Corporation 
Street.  Manchester. — Bulbs. 

Draps,  30,  Cbaussee  de  Forest  (pres  la 
Porte  de  Hal),  Brussels,  Belgium. — General 
Catalogue  of  the  Grand  Horticultural  Es¬ 
tablishments,  for  New  Plants,  Orchids,  Fine 
P'oliage  Plants,  &c. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  England. — 
Sutton’s  Bulbs. 

Hugh,  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Fnfie'd. — Six  New  S^e^ing  M.Mmaisons  ; 
also  Special  Offer  of  Cyclamen  Seed. 


Criticism  of  .  .  . 

-  Violas.  - 

In  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Colin  A.  1- .  Campbell,  on  p.  534,  it  may 
be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  four  best 
yellow,  blue  and  white  Violas  would  be 
a  very  knotty  question  indeed,  except  one 
were  to  answer  purely  from  h’>  own  point 
of  view.  In  Violas,  as  in  $weet  Peas,  the 
best  very  often  means  a  matter  of  i.aste. 
It  rarely  happens  that  all  the  good  points 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  Viola  can  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  one  variety,  or  even  in  half 
a  dozen.  There  is  the  question  of  soil, 
exposure  to  sunshine  or  otherwise,  the 
time  of  planting  and  the  treatment  they 
receive,  all  of  which  go  to  modify  the  re¬ 
sults. 

Certain  varieties  give  eminent  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  some  gardens,  whereas  in  others 
they  are  very  far  from  coming  up  to  their 
capabilities.  For  instance,  as  was  re¬ 
marked  in  a  recent  article  on  a  trial  of 
Violas  Mrs.  Chichester  was  a  grand  Viola 
in  the  early  season  when  the  flowers  were 
both  large  and  the  broad  belting  richly 
coloured.  In  an  exposed  situation  this 
colouring  fades  as  soofi  as  the  weather 
gets  really  warm.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  been  blooming  splendidly  in  a  north 
aspect  garden  from  April,  and  the  blooms 
are  both  large  and  richly  coloured  now. 
Indeed,  as  the  summer  wore  on  and  the 
plants  acquired  vigour  they  seem  to  get 
darker -than  they  were  in  the  early  stages 
of  blooming.  Two  writers  speaking  of 
the  same  variety,  unknown  to  each  other, 
would  naturally  have  a  very  different 
story  to  tell  about  this  Viola  if  one  had 
it  planted  in  an  open  situation  and  the 
other  had  it  in  a  cool  northern  aspect,  but 
well  lighted. 

Wm.  Haig  is  a  good  Viola  where  it  suc¬ 
ceeds,  but  even  those  who  grow  it  one 
year  may  discard  it  the  next.  The  Mearns 
is  q  very  old  variety  in  the  style  of  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Kintore.  equally  free  flowering  but 
dwarfer.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mixture  of 
purple  and  white.  Presumably  one  gets 
tired  of  varieties,  however  good  they  may 
be,  thus  displacing  them  to  make  room  for 
something  newer.  Hector  M'Donald,  al¬ 
though  equally  good  for  bedding  as  for 
exhibition  purposes,  is  only  regarded  by 
some  as  of  second-rate  value.  Pembroke  is 
a  good  yellow  A'iola,  but  not,  perhaps, 
continuous  enough  for  bedding  purposes. 
There  is  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  in¬ 
dividual  flowers.  Rolph  is  a  grev-blue  self, 
a  good  bedder,  but  there  is  no  colour, 
perhaps,  in  which  there  is  more  difference 
of  opinion  than  in  connection  with  blue 
Violas.  Kingcup  is  certainly  a  splendid 
bedding  variety  of  a  rich  yellow  colour. 
Swan  is  a  pure  white  variety,  excellent  for 
bedding",  but  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
widely  cultivated  as  yet.  Seagull  is  another 
excellent  variety  of  which  the  same  re¬ 
mark  might  be  made. 

Countess  of-  Hopetoun  has  been  well 
known  as  a  good  creamv  white  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes  for  the  last  twenty  years 
or  so,  but  in  our  experience  it  is  better 
for  a  change  of  soil  occasionally.  In 
other  words,  if  it  is  grown  continuously 
for  a  number  of  years  it  is  better  to  get 
a  fresh  stock  from  some  other  garden. 
Although  continuous,  the  flowers 
moderate  in  Gre  ?nd  creamv  white.  We 
do  not  know  the  other  varieties  you  men- 
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tion,  and  seeing  space  is  greatly  limited 
in  town  gardens  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  cultivate  and  get  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  many  hundred  varie¬ 
ties  grown  up  and  down  the  country. 

We  presume  Mr.  Campbell  desired 
them  for  bedding  purposes,  but  this  is 
not  stated.  From  this  point  of  view  four 
leading  yellow  varieties  are  Kingcup, 
Royal  Sovereign,  Klondyke,  and  Bullion. 
Almost  every  cultivator  continues  to  grow 
this  latter  variety,  although  it  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  a  great  many  years;  not¬ 
withstanding  we  know  it  is  an. excellent 
sort,  we  should  give  up  its  place  to  some 
of  the  varieties  having  flowers  of  better 
shape.  As  a  pale  yellow  Ardwell  Gem 
should  take  a  similar  place  to  Commodore 
Nutt  on  account  of  its  wiry  habit  and 
continuous  flowering.  In  the  way  of 
whites  there  is  an  endless  variety  to 
choose  from,  including  such  splendid 
sorts  as  White  Empress,  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,  Snowflake  and  Seagull  or 
Swan.  At  the  same  time  Marchioness 
makes  a  strong  claim  for  attention,  but 
Snowflake  is  an  improvement  upon  it. 
Some  would  have  a  strong  word  for 
Purity,  which  is  very  profuse  and  con¬ 
tinuous,  but  the  'flowers  are  moderate 
in  size,  and  the  plant  rather  tall,  especi¬ 
ally  in  shade.  Four  splendid  blue  varie¬ 
ties,  all  excellent  for  bedding  purposes, 
are  Blue  Duchess,  rich  blue ;  Admiral  of 
the  Blue,  dark  blue  and  of  splendid  tex¬ 
ture  ;  True  Blue,  an  early  flower  of 
indigo-blue ;  and  Blue  Gown,  mauve- 
blue.  Various  other  blues  could  be  men¬ 
tioned.  More  or  less  popular  and  more 
or  less  admired  are  Archbald  Grant, 
violet-blue;  Rolph,  grey-blue;  and  Mag¬ 
gie  Mott,  lavender-blue.  These  three  we 
have  seen  used  to  excellent  purpose,  but 
for  general,  all-round  purposes  and  their 
differences  in  colour,  the  first  four  men¬ 
tioned  are  difficult  to  beat.  Individual 
taste  has  much  to  do  with  any  selection, 
beyond  the  fact  that  certain  varieties  can 
be  seen  to  be  excellent  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses  on  account  of  their  early  flowering, 
continuous  blooming,  and  their  general 
effectiveness. 


It  is  suggested  that  Hop-growers  should 
substitute  the  cultivation  of  the  Logan¬ 
berry  for  Hops.  One  Middlesex  grower 
has  already  successfully  experimented 
with  the  fruit. 

Hungarian  Forests. 

From  a  beautifully  illustrated  hand¬ 
book  which  is  freely  distributed  in  the 
Agricultural  Section  of  the  Hungarian 
Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  area  of  forests  in  Hungary 
(more  than  35,000  square  miles),  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  extending  and  renewing  them 
on  a  large  "scale.  In  the  State  forest- 
nurseries,  a  stock  of  two  hundred  million 
young  trees  is  maintained  from  which 
over  forty  million  are  transferred  to  the 
state  forests  annually,  besides  ten  to 
twelve  million  sold  at  a  low  rate  to  pri¬ 
vate  persons.  In  addition,  the  Hungarian 
State  possesses  many  fruit  nursery  farms 
from  which  about  four  million  young 
trees  are  yearly  distributed  to  parish 
communities  and  others.  There  is  much 
in  the  book  referred  to  which  will  inter¬ 
est  others  than  agriculturalists,  and  from 
it  many  useful  lessons  may  be  learned. 


Respecting  varieties  to  plant  outdoors 
most  of  us  have  our  favourites,  but  as  our 
summers  are  usually  so  short  an  early 
ripening  variety  should  have  preference, 
such  as  Early  Ruby,  Laxton’s  Open-air, 
and  lHackwood  Park  among  the  reds, 
while  Golden  Jubilee,  Golden  Nugget  and 
Golden  Queen  are  the  best  yellows.  The 
latter  are  usually  smaller  fruits  and  are 
used  for  dessert  principally. 

Tomatos  Under  Glass. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  did  it 
not  touch  upon  Tomato  growing  under 
glass,  and  that  it  is  a  paying  line  can  be 
seen  by  some  of  our  Salterton  friends  who 
have  recently  erected  structures  for  this 
purpose.  Excellent  crops  are  grown  in 
unheated  houses  from  early  summer  up  to 
late  autumn,  but  doubtless  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  crop  is  that  which  can  be  ripened  at 
the  end  of  April,  and  the  two  following 
months.  Our  leading  market  men  who 
cater  for  Covent  Garden  must  sow  every 
month  of  the  vear,  as  no  sooner  is  one 
crop  exhausted  than  the  plants  are 
cleared  out,  the  old  soil  removed,  new 
compost  brought  in,  and  a  fresh  batch 
of  plants  set  out  immediately,  and  pro¬ 
bably  with  one  or  two  trusses  of  flower 
on  them. 

The  method  of  sowing  the  seed  is  the 
same  as  adopted  for  the  outdoor  crop, 
early  February  being  a  good  date  for  the 
first  sowing,  and  excellent  crops  can  be 
grown  in  pots  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter, 
providing  a  light  airy  house  be  at  com¬ 
mand.  Tomatos  do  not  require  a  great 
amount  of  root  space ;  I  have  seen  ex¬ 
traordinary  crops  ripened  with  the  roots 
confined  in  quite  narrow  boxes  or  borders, 
but  the  feeding  of  the  plants  must  be  of 
the  best,  as  soon  as  the  first  few  fruits 
are  set,  and  the  plants  examined  two  or 
three  times  a  day  in  bright  weather 
during  summer  as  to  water.  Perfect 
drainage  must  be  ensured  where  the 
plants  require  so  much  water,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  house  covered  with  wire 
trellis  within  a  foot  of  the  glass  roof,  so 
that  every  gleam  of  light  and  sunshine 
can  reach  the  plants. 

I  think  I  said  previously  that  a  rich 
compost  is  not  required,  but  as  the  plants 
come  into  bearing  they  may  be  top-dressed 
with  a  fairly  rich  compost ;  this  in  con¬ 
junction  with  manurial  waterings  will 
sustain  the  plants  until  the  last  fruits 
have  ripened.  Keep  the  plants  to  the 
single  cordon,  and  all  side  growths 
pinched  out  as  for  the  outdoor  crop, 
although  some  cultivators  pinch  the  plants 
when  about  eight  inches  high  and  take  up 
two  shoots.  The  bine,  that  is,  the  leading 
growths,  need  not  be  more  than  20  inches 
asunder;  mine  are  but  18  inches  as  a 
rule.  Where  there  is  a  nice  length  of 
rafter,  say  ten  or  twelve  feet,  there  is  no 
need  to  stop  the  leading  growths  until 
they  reach  the  top,  although  some  pinch 
out  the  points  at  each  leaf  above  a  flower 
truss,  thinking  the  fruit  swells  away 
faster,  and  train  up  a  fresh  leader  each 
time,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of  it. 
During  spring  and  summer,  the  fruits 
set  verv  freely  under  good  treatment  and 
require  a  little  thinning,  especially  those 


varieties  that  carry  large  trusses  of  fruit. 
It  is  better  to  have  from  four  to  six 
medium  fruits  than  a  dozen  of  small 
ones ;  hence  the  advantage  of  reducing 
the  number,  which  should  be  done  in  its 
early  stage,  and  not  left  until  some  are 
beginning  to  colour. 

At  the  time  of  the  year  mentioned, 
abundance  of  fresh  air  must  be  admitted 
to  the  plants.  Artificial  heat  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  from  the  end  of  April, 
closing  towards  4  p.m.  with  plenty  of 
moisture  around  the  underneath  parts, 
but  little  or  nothing  overhead  unless  red 
spider  attacks  the  foliage  near  the  hot 
water  pipes,  when  heavy  syringing  must 
be  given  to  rid  the  plants  of  this  pest. 
Luckily  with  plants  grown  under  glass 
enemies  of  Tomatos  are  very  few,  the  tiny 
white  fly  proving  the  most  troublesome. 
These  are  persistent  in  their  attacks,  and 
weekly  fumigation  with  XL-A11,  or  a 
similar  nicotine  preparation  will  keep 
them  down  if  not  entirely  annihilate 
them. 

Winter  Crops.. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  dealt  with 
spring  and  summer  crops.  We  will  now 
turn  our  attention  to  a  winter  supply  of 
this  most  nutritious  vegetable.  The  "end 
of  July  and  the  first  half  of  August  is  a 
suitable  date  to  sow  seeds,  avoiding 
much  artificial  heat,  and  growing  the 
plants  as  sturdily  and  as  hardy  as 
possible,  repotting  as  they  become 
fit,  using  a  similar  soil  as  before 
mentioned,  and  placing  them  in  their 
winter  quarters  as  soon  as  they  are  given 
their  final  shift  into  10  or  12  inch  pots. 
Some  growers  plant  them  out  on  mounds 
similar  to  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  but  as 
root  action  is  slow  during  winter,  I  con¬ 
sider  the  plants  are  more  under  command 
of  the  cultivator  when  grown  under  the 
pot  system  as  regards  the  application  ot 
water — no  mean  factor  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  winter  Tomatos.  It  must  only! 
be  given  when  really  necessary,  affording 
weak  guano,  or  other  approved  stimulant, 
such  as  drainings  from  the  stable  or 
cow-shed.  A  supply,  once,  or  at  the  most 
twice,  a  week  will  be  often  enough  during 
November  and  the  two  succeeding 
months.  The  best  position  for  these  win¬ 
ter  plants  will  be  on  a  lean-to  roof  facing 
south,  or  on  a  span-roof  structure  whose 
ends  face  north  and  south  respectively. 
Keep  the  bine  tied  to  the  trellis,  and  as; 
the  flowers  expand,  touch  each  one 
lightly  with  a  camel  hair  brush  at  mid¬ 
day,  to  assist  fertilisation,  or  the  crop  may 
be  light.  An  average  night  temperature 
of  55  degrees  should  be  maintained,  a 
degree  or  two  either  way  according  to 
external  conditions  mattering  but  little, 
with  a  rise  of  from  5  to  10  degrees  by  day, 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  winter 
Tomatos,  admitting  a  chink  of  air  for  an 
hour  or  so  about  mid-day  when  the! 
weather  is  favourable. 

A  mild  bottom  heat  is  an  advantage 
for  the  winter  crop,  but  not  absolutely! 
necessary.  We  stand  ours  on  a  tier  of 
bricks,  and  fill  in  between  with  fresh! 
leaves,  bringing  them  to  the  rim  of  the1 
pot,  which  means  that  the  pots  are 
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ilunged,  and  this  plan  lessens  the  water 
supply  to  a  very  great  extent.  As  with  j 
jther  plants  during  winter  the  water  | 
applied  should  be  of  the  same  tempera- 
:ure  as  that  of  the  house.  Little  or  no 
averhead  syringing  is  necessary  Muring 
winter  except  it  be  near  the  hot  water 
pipes  to  keep  away  red  spider.  Should 
mildew  appear,  dust  lightly  with  flowers 
jf  sulphur. 

Varieties  for  Winter  Culture. 

Now  as  to  varieties  for  winter  fruiting. 
We  must  choose  those  that  set  the  most 
freelv  irrespective  of  their  being  smooth 
or  ribbed  fruit,  although  personally  I 
prefer  the  former  at  all  seasons  of  the 
rear.  One  of  the  best  for  this  purpose 
is  Lister’s  Prolific,  a  medium  size  fruit 
of  excellent  flavour.  Ladybird  is  another 
free  cropping  variety  of  good  flavour,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Conference, 
Frogmore  Selected,  and  Winter  Beauty. 
The  best  advice  I  can  give  is,  after  you 
have  found  a  reliable  variety,  to  stick  to 
it  by  saving  your  own  seed. 

Tomatos  may  also  be  freely  raised 
from  cuttings,  and  some  years  ago  were 
much  resorted  to,  but  present-day  growers 
rely  principally  upon  seedlings.  To  suc¬ 
ceed  the  August  sowing  more  seed  may  be 
put  in  towards  the  end  of  October,  af¬ 
fording  similar  treatment  in  building  up 
sturdy  plants  by  keeping  near  the  glass 
roof,  and  repotting  as  they  become  fit. 
These  should  be  fruiting  freely  towards 
early  March  when  brighter  days  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  throughout 
the  year,  providing  suitable  structures 
are  available,  and  the  means  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  required  temperature.  I  may  add 
that  the  soil,  whether  in  pots,  boxes,  or 
borders,  must  be  made  quite  firm  for  the 
roots.  A  loose,  open  soil  does  not  favour 
short  jointed  growth.  JAMES  Mayne. 
- - 

Sutton  Coldfield  and  District  and  Walsall  and 
District  Gardeners’  Associations. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  above  asso¬ 
ciations  took  place  on  the  10th  inst.  to 
the  extensive  seed  warehouses  at  Wordsley 
and  the  seed  farms  and  trial  grounds  at 
Kinver,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Messrs. 
AVebb  and  Sons,  the  King’s  seedsmen, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  The  party,  num¬ 
bering  about  150,  including  Mr.  Joel  Cad¬ 
bury,  president  of  the  amalgamated  asso¬ 
ciations,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Jeffs,  Mr. 
Grove,  etc.,  was  conveyed  by  special 
trams  from  Dudley  to  Wordsley,  where 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  Edward  Webb  and 
the  heads  of  departments.  Here  all  the 
best  types  of  florists’  flowers,  Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias,  Begonias,  and  Primulas,  etc., 
are  to  be  seen  in  their  respective  seasons; 
also  Melons,  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos. 
The  party  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
|  the  various  types  of  vegetables  which  were 
awarded  the  only  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition.  From  Words¬ 
ley  the  visitors  resumed  their  journey  to 
Kinver,  where  luncheon  was  provided  by 
Messrs.  Webb,  over  which  Mr.  Cadbury 
presided.  The  party  then  left  for  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  trial  grounds,  where  an 
I  enjoyable  time  was  spent  in  looking  over 
:he  numerous  trials  of  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  including  hundreds  of  trials  of 
Deas,  Beans,  and  other  vegetables,  240 
trial  rows  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  250  trials 
af  other  annuals,  but  time  did  not  allow 
af  a  complete  inspection  of  the  seed 
arms,  which  extend  to  2,®oo  acres.  At 


5  o'clock  tea  was  served,  and  after  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Cadbury,  supported  by  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Jeffs,  to  Messrs.  Webb 
for  their  hospitality,  the  party  dispersed 
to  visit  the  rock  houses  and  Roman  en¬ 
campment  at  the  famous  Kinver  Edge,^  a 
return  being  made  to  the  Kinver  tram 
terminus  en  route  for  home.  It  was 
generally  voted  that  the  outing  had  been 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  ever  held  by 
the  societies. 

“Garden  Making.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  brochure  published  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Cheal,  F.R.H.S.,  Lowfield,  Crawley.  Mr. 
Cheal  has  visited  most  of  the  celebrated 
gardens  and  parks  in  Europe,  some  of  the 
ancient  gardens  of  the  East,  and  has 
studied  the  development  of  horticulture 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  his 
unique  experience  well  qualifies  him  to 
be  an  artistic  horticultural  guide  and 
friend. 

City  Rector’s  Horticultural  Find. 

In  1905,  when  Senior  Dean  of  Sion  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Rev.  P.  Clementi-Smith,  C.C., 
rector  of  St.  Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe 
(London),  discovered  a  little  Fern  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  joint  of  a  leaking  pipe  against 
the  south  wall  of  the  building.  He  re¬ 
moved  the  tiny  plant  to  his  greenhouse 
behind  the  rectory  on  St.  Andrew’s  Hill, 
where,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Clementi- 
Smith,  who,  as  well  as  the  rector,  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
it  thrived  marvellously.  Last  month,  says 
the  “  City  Press,”  the  F ern  was  taken  to  the 
committee  room  of  the  society,  Vincent 
Square,  S.W.,  to  be  named,  and  since 
then  Mr.  Clementi-Smith  has  been  notified 
that  the  plant  is  of  the  bracken  family, 
although  the  experts  have  been  unable  to 
determine  its  distinctive  name.  Unlike 
the  common  bracken,  it  did  not  die  down 
in  the  winter,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  New  Zealand  variety, 
the  spores  possibly  being  blown  on  to  the 
Embankment  from  some  barge  passing  up 
the  river. 
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Do  You  Need  a  Holiday  ? 


Two  weeks  at  the  seaside  or  on  the  hills  once  a  year  are  a  capital  tonic— nothing:  better ; 
but  the  effects  of  the  best  holiday,  as  you  know,  do  not  last  over  the  other  fifty  weeks. 
Even  a  holiday,  to  do  good  must  be  started  right.  Change  of  air  is  usually  provocative  of 
stomachic  derangement,  and  medical  men  Invariably  advise  a  laxative  to  people  “going 
away.  ’  ’  This  is  to  start  the  holiday  right,  to  permit  the  new  surroundings  and  fresh  air 
to  work  their  charm  without  hindrance. 
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Certain  districts  of  Paris  have  been 
suffering  from  a  plague  of  black  flies, 
which  are  said  to  prefer  districts  where 
there  are  shrubs  and  pots  of  flowers. 

A  New  Remedy  for  Caterpillars  and  Slugs. 

A  writer  in  a  German  paper  says  that 
every  caterpillar  and  slug  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  his  garden  since  he  allowed 
his  boy  to  ride  a  motor  bicycle  round  the 
garden.  He  is  convinced  that  the  exhaust 
fumes  from  the  engine  acted  as  a  cater¬ 
pillar  destroyer,  and  he  has  never  seen 
his  garden  with  such  a  show  of  fruit  and 
flowers. 


Honeysuckle. 


An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  In  August  comes  fruits  of  sorts — Plums, 
ipricots,  Barberries,  Filberts.” — Bacon. 
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CLVIII. 

Already  we  are  standing  face  to  face 
with  the  early  autumn  work,  and  as  we 
find  room,  so  I  think  it  is  a  capital  plan 
to  get  into  place  as  soon  as  possible  any 
seedling  perennial  plants  we  may  have 
been  rearing  through  the  summer.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  immediate  hurry ;  all 
the  same,  Wallflowers,  Valerian,  and 
many  other  subjects  will  greatly  benefit 
by  being  transplanted  to  their  flowering 
quarters  as  soon  as  the  opportunity'  arises. 
Even  if  we  do  not  attempt  much  planting 
at  present,  every  cool  showery  interlude 
should  be  seized  upon-  eagerly  for  mov¬ 
ing  or  settling  plants  that  have  been 
raised,  as  they  get  forward  at  once  under 
these  favourable  conditions  of  soil  and 
atmosphere.  I  often  think  the  novice  is 
too-  timid  in  moving  plants  in  what  he 
calls  “out  of  season.”  I  know  that  many 
a  kindly  offer  of  a  piece  of  this,  or  a  root 
of  that  is  refused  with  the  words,  “but 
this  is  not  the  time  to  move  it,  is  it  ?  ” 
I  believe  almost  all  plants  can  be  moved 
at  almost  any  time  if  due  precautions  be 
taken  as  to  watering  and  shading  from 


you  put  in  afterwards  well  round  it,  then 
Avater  this  top  soil,  and  if  necessary  shade 
the  plant  from  sunshine.” 

The  Use  of  Cloches. 

Since  interest  has  been  so  widely  roused 
by  all  that  has  been  written  and  done 
on  French  gardening  methods  in  Eng¬ 
land,  rve  begin  to  see  advertisements  once 
more  of  cloches,  or  bell  glasses,  for  sale. 
And  I  Avant  to  say  that,  quite  apart  from 
all  French  methods,  a  feiv  of  these  cloches 
are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  amateur 
gardeners.  They'  can  be  used  to  put  OA'er 
cuttings  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep 
close  for  a  time,  they  can  be  put  OA'er  a 
newly  transplanted  plant  and  shaded  for 
a  feAV  days  Avith  a  mat  throAvn  over.  In¬ 
deed  there  are  a  hundred  and  one  uses 
to  Avhich  they  can  be  put,  and  I  belieA'e 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  they  can  at  the 
present  time  be  procured  for  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  delivered. 

The  Honeysuckle. 

The  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera)  may  be  a 
homely  and  familiar  subject,  and  yet  I 
do  not  like  to  think  of  any  English  gar¬ 


Preserving  Florvers. 

Get  some  clean  sand  and  thoroughly 
dry  it  in  the  oven.  W  hen  cool  put  some 
of  it  in  a  pan  and  run  the  stems  of  the 
flowers  down  into  it,  arranging  them  so 
that  the  blossoms  shall  not  touch  each 
other.  Then  sprinkle  sand  gently  over 
them  till  they'  are  completely'  buried.  If 
the  sand  is  entirely  dry  AA'hen  used  it  will 
before  long  absorb  all  the  moisture  from 
the  flowers,  leaving  them  in  their  natural 
state  and  with  their  bright  original 
colours. 


hot  sunshine.  An  experienced  old  gar¬ 
dener  once  said  to  me,  “Make  a  mud  pie 
for  them,  and  the  plants  will  take  no 
harm  though  it  be  the  height  of  summer 
and  they  are  in  full  floAver.”  He  AA'ent  on 
to  explain  the  “mud  pie”  more  in  detail. 
Dig  a  good  many  inches  deeper  than  your 
plant  is  to  go,  and  empty  a  can  of  Avater 
into  the  hole,  stirring  up  some  soil  well 
into  the  moisture,  and  leave  it  for  an  hour 
or  tAvo  that  all  the  water  may  be  absorbed. 
Put  the  plant  into  this,  and  tread  the  soil 


den  with  no  Honeysuckle  growing  in  it. 
Hoaa'  Avondrously  beautiful  it  is,  and  hoAA' 
rare  among  floral  forms !  and  the  colour¬ 
ing,  again,  subtly  and  mysteriously  deli¬ 
cate  and  tender,  and  among  the  hundreds 
of  fragrant  florvers  in  the  AA'orld  there  is 
scarcely  another  SAA'eeter,  more  haunting, 
more  treasurable  in  its  fragrance  than 
this.  To  my  mind  it  is  never  more 
happily  placed  than  Avhen  growing  round 
a  AvindoAv.  I  shoAV  it  you  thus.  Here  it  is 
about  a  low  bow  window,  scenting  the  AA'hole 
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house  for  weeks,  and  especially  sweet  is 
the  scent  coming  in  at  the  windows  above. 
This  Honeysuckle  has  been  planted  for 
years ;  it  is  the  common  field  kind,  but 
responds  nobly  to  generous  garden  culti¬ 
vation.  Every  year  as  it  ceases  to  flower 
it  is  closely  cut  back,  and  in  this  way 
becomes  a  very  neat  and  effective  climber, 
covering  a  considerable  piece  of  wall,  and 
mounting  above  the  window  where  it  is 
not  quite  so  closely  pruned. 

We  may  be  interested  to  remember  that 
the  Honeysuckle  is  one  of  our  few  true 
banes — “that  sweet  word  ‘liane’”  Ker- 
aer  says  in  that  wonderful  book  of  his, 
■‘the  Natural  History  of  Plants” — a  book 
that  every  flower  lover  should  try  to  read 
at  some  time  or  another,  for  it  opens  out 
before  him  a  veritable  fairy  world  of 
Nature.  Once  I  spent  a  whole  winter 
studying  these  volumes,  and  I  have  never 
regretted  it.  No  other  book  "will  teach 
you  quite  what  this  book  does,  and  you 
look  at  the  whole  nature-world  with  eyes 
that  see  more  clearly,  and  a  heart  that 
wonders  with  greater  wonder  than  ever  it 
could  before. 

Another  use  for  the  Honeysuckle  is  to 
make  of  it  a  subject  for  a  garden  arch, 
and  here,  too,  it  has  a  quiet  beauty  that 
appeals  to  one  as  greatly  as  more  showy 
subjects,  indeed,  an  arch  that  is  a  mass 
of  sweet  blossom  has  a  charmingly  decora¬ 
tive  effect.  It  is  curiously  beautiful  when 
associated  with  purple  Clematis,  for  it 
will  flower  to  a  certain  extent  after  the 
Clematis  begins  to  bloom. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 

HINTS  ON  WATERING 
POT  PLANTS. 

^oft  rain  water  is  much  better  than  hard 
or  tap  water  for  gardening  purposes,  and, 
if  several  tubs  or  butts  are  provided,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  collect  a  sufficient 
supply  of  rain  water  from  greenhouse  and 
other  roofs  to  last  during  two  or  three 
weeks  of  drought. 

Although,  when  a  plant  is  flagging,  it 
should  be  watered  immediately,  'the  best 
time,  generally  speaking,  for  watering 
both  in  garden  and  greenhouse  is  in  the 
evening  or  early  morning.  To  water 
plants  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the 
maximum  amount  of  ventilation  is  being 
allowed  in  the  greenhouse  and  the  sun 
very  powerful  means  that,  not  only  is 
much  of  the  moisture  wasted  by  too  rapid 
evaporation,  but  the  leaves  of  many  plants 
when  wet  quickly  become  scorched  by  the 
sun,  when,  of  course,  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  is  spoiled.  Mere  sprinklings  of 
water,  no  matter  how  frequently  applied, 
are  of  little  real  benefit  to  plants, 
especially  those  grown  in  pots,  because 
at  the  best  only  the  roots  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil  are  touched,  those  deeper  in 
the  pot  remaining  parched  and  dry.  The 
whole  of  the  soil  in  the  pot  must  be 
thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  but  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  wet,  sodden  soil 
is  equally  as  harmful  to  plant  life  as  dry 
soil,  and  to  prevent  this  condition  ade¬ 
quate  and  free  drainage  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  pots. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  state  how 
often  water  should  be  applied  to  pot 
plants,  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  condition  of  the  soil  by  rapping 


the  sides  of  the  pot  with  the  knuckles.  A 
dull  heavy  sound  indicates  that  the  soil  is 
more  or  less  moist  and  wet,  whilst  a  hol¬ 
low  sound  denotes  dryness,  and  when  the 
soil  is  very  dry  it  shrinks  or  contracts 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  in  which  case 
the  best  plan  is  to  immerse  the  pot  in  a 
pail  of  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

The  safest  method  of  applying.moisture 
to  pans  of  tender  seedlings  is  to  place 
the  pan  in  a  larger  one  filled  with  water. 
By  this  means  all  risk  of  injury, 
which  often  occurs  when  the  seedlings  are 
watered  overhead  through  a  coarse  rose, 
overflooding  them  is  avoided,  but  in  cases 
where  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  an  upward  direction,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  when  boxes  are  employed  for  seed 
sowing,  a  fine  upcast  rose  should  always 
be  fitted  to  the  can  so  that  the  water  is 
sprayed  gently  over  the  seedlings. 

When  applying  water  to  foliage  plants 
with  the  object  of  moistening  the  roots  the 
water  should  be  gently  poured  into  the 
pot  at  or  near  the  rim,  and  not,  as  fre¬ 
quently  done,  into  the  middle  of  the  plant, 
careful  syringing  and  sponging  being 
the  best  way  to  moisten  and  cleanse  the 
foliage.  ORTUS. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.' — Competitors  most 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,*  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fuily  read. 

-  *+*  - 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  Will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  smch  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OP 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  R.  Thatcher  ”  for  the  article 
on  “  Annuals  for  Pot  Culture,"  page  540. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “A.  Dennett,”  for  the  article 
on  “A  Fruit  Protector”;  and  another  to 
“F.  Robinson  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Asters  for 
Exhibition,”  page  547. 


Zonal 

Pelargoniums 


And  their  Culture. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  mor 
popular  plant  for  gardens  of  ever 
description.  Throughout  the  whole  yea 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  play  a  very  impoi 
tant  part  in  keeping  the  greenhouse  ga\ 

Nothing  is  more  cheerful  in  the  dui 
days  of  November,  December,  and  eve: 
through  the  first  months  of  the  year  tha 
a  well  managed  batch  of  these  exceed 
ingly  showy  plants.  Nor  does  thei 
beauty  end  here,  though  the  genera 
dearth  of  flowers  is  by  this  time  bein; 
considerably  relieved  by  other  subject 
coming  more  readily  into  bloom. 

One  may  have  great  success  with  thes 
popular  flowers  by  the  following  methO' 
of  culture.  When  cutting  out  the  of 
plants  about  the  first  week  in  October  in 
sert  the  points  of  the  shoots  in  sand 
soil  three  in  4-inch  pots,  keeping  them  i: 
a  temperature  of  45  degrees  at  night  wel 
up  to  the  light,  and  on  the  dry  side  fo 
the  winter. 

In  March  pot  singly  into  threes  in  ligh 
soil,  .  and  give  the  old  position  with 
slight  rise  ofitemperature  for  the  first  for: 
night,  and  pinch  out  the  points  whei 
growing  vigorously.  About  the  end  0 
May  repot  into  their  flowering  (6  inch 
pots.  The  material  for  this  shift  shouh 
be  turfy  loam  well  broken  up  with  a  goo< 
supply  of  old  lime  rubbish  or  rough  sand 
the  proportion  to  be  determined  accord 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  loam,  but  suffi 
cient  to  keep  the  latter  porous.  Firn 
potting  is  essentia]  in  order  to  have  firm 
short-jointed  free-flowering  plants.  Adc 
a  6  inch  potful  of  bone-meal  to  the  bar 
rowload  of  soil. 

The  plants  may  now  occupy  a  coo 
frame,  which  should  be  shaded  from  thi 
mid-day  sun,  and  ventilate  carefully  fo: 
a  week,  after  which  they  will  get  accus 
tomed  to  this  position  and  gradual!; 
harden. 

Dew  the  foliage  in  the  afternoon 
of  warm  bright  days,  which  is  preferabh 
to  much  watering  at  the  roots,  but  whei 
water  is  given  see  that  the  roots  are  pro 
perly  moistened  through.  Remove  thi 
lights  ultimately,  only  replacing  them  ii 
the  event  of  heavy  rains.  Pinch-all  flower 
and  leading  shoots  until  the  middle  0 
August.  The  plants  will  come  int< 
flower  by  October,  and  may  be  arrangec 
in  the  show  house  in  the  lightest  possibh 
part.  Keep  a  steady  dry  temperature  0 
about  45  degrees  at  night  with  a  litth 
ventilation  at  all  times  if  possible.  Wate 
very  sparingly,  and  give  occasional  appli 
cations  of  liquid  manure.  In  March  thi 
plants  will  be  reinvigorated  by  removins 
carefully  with  a  pointed  stick  a  portioi 
of  the  surface  soil,  and  replacing  this  wit) 
a  good  strong  compost  of  sandy  soil  an< 
some  approved  artificial  manure.  Stab 
the  plants  as  they  need  it,  and  they  wil 
continue  to  throw  up  fine  trusses  in  abun 
dance  till  October  again. 

Tim. 

- - 

The  gross  liabilities  of  the  Royal  Bo 
tanic  Society  of  London  were,  in  1905 
,£33,015;  in  1906,  ,£33,374;  and  in  1907 
^3  3,732- 
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:oliage  Begotpias. 


Culture  and 

Propagation. 


legonia  Rex,  from  which  many  beauti- 
jly  marked  and  highly  decorative  foli- 
L;  Begonias  originate,  was  introduced 
id  this  country  from  Assam,  and  forms 
most  useful  subject  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
ges.  This  class  of  Begonia  does  not 
uire  much  heat,  from  60  to  65  degrees 
king  summer,  and  from  50  to  55  de- 
>  es  during  late  autumn  and  winter 
:  ng  sufficient. 

Although  many  foliage  plants  require 
undance  of  sunshine  to  bring  them  to 
fection,  foliage  Begonias  must  be 
own  in  partial  shade,  as  any  great 
ount  of  direct  sunshine  quickly  injures 
:  leaves,  and  gives  them  a  shrivelled 
oearance.  The  plants  do  well  either  in 
:s  or  planted  out  on  rockwork,  but  per- 
t  drainage  must  be  provided  in  any 
;e,  whilst  a  free,  open,  and  gritty  soil 
necessary,  compost  consisting  of  equal 
rts  loam  and  peat  pulled  to  pieces  by 
ad,  half  a  part  of  good  leaf  soil,  half 


a  part  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure, 
and  a  sixth  of  a  part  of  silver  sand  and 
charcoal  being  suitable. 

Whilst  growing,  foliage  Begonias  re¬ 
quire  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and 
periodical  doses  of  liquid  manure  after 
the  plants  become  well  established  are 
glsq,i>eneficial  during  the  summer ;  during 
the  winter  the  roots  must  be  kept  com¬ 
paratively  dry,  very  little  water  being 
necessary. 

Begonia  Rex,  the  parent  plant,  has 
leaves  of  dark  green  of  metallic  lustre 
ornamented  by  a  zone  or  ring  of  silvery 
white.  The  following  forms  a  brief  list 
of  other  really  good  varieties  of  foliage 
Begonias: — Princess  Charles  of  Denmark 
has  leaves  which,  when  fully  developed, 
are  a  brilliant  carmine  with  silvery  horse¬ 
shoe  and  .  carmine  margin.  Louise 
Closon,  a  handsome  and  distinct  type  of 
Begonia  has  dark  foliage,  the  leaves  being 
a  very  dark  maroon,  with  crimson  horse¬ 


shoe  markings.  Begonia  Eudoxa  is  a 
very  pretty  plant,  having  bronze  leaves 
freely  spotted  with  pink  and  white.  B. 
Charles  Hovey  has  dark  green  leaves, 
marbled  with  white,  whilst  B.  Comtessc 
de  Louise  Erdody  has  silvery  leaves 
veined  with  green  and  margined  with 
purple-lake. 

The  most  usual  methods  of  propagat¬ 
ing  foliage  Begonias  are  by  division  of 
the  plants  and  propagation  from  the 
leaves.  Division  of  the  plants  is  most 
conveniently  carried  out  at  potting  time, 
March  being  the  best  month,  the  fleshy 
stems  being  carefully  separated,  and  each 
potted  up  into  a  4  or  5  inch  pot.  August 
is  one  of  the  most  suitable  times  to  pro¬ 
pagate  Begonias  from  leaves,  the  opera¬ 
tion  being  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  Sound,  fully  matured  leaves  should 
be  selected,  and  be  prepared  by  turning 
the  underside  upwards  and  making  a  cut 
half  through  the  main  or  thicker  ribs  or 
veins  just  below  where  the  smaller  and 
the  main  ribs  form  a  junction,  as  shown 
by  the  black  lines  on  Fig.  1  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  sketches.  Several  cuts  may 
be  made  in  each  leaf,  and  from  each  cut 
the  ripe  sap  in  the  ribs  will  form  a  callus 
or  foundation  for  the  formation  of  roots. 

A  well-drained  shallow  pan  should  be 
prepared  and  filled  with  sandy  compost 
consisting  of  equal*  parts  peat,  loam  and 
sand,  the  surface  being  made  firm  and 
level,  and  then  watered,  allowed  to  drain, 
and  afterwards  covered  with  fine  sand. 
The  prepared  leaf  or  leaves  should  be 
laid  on  the  surface,  the  cut  or  underside 
downwards,  the  leaf  stalk  being  inserted 
in  the  soil  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Each  cut 
portion  of  the  ribs  must  be  in  contact 
with  the  soil,  and  to  ensure  this  the  leaves 
must  be  pegged  or  pinned  into  the  soil 
with  wire  pins  or  small  pebbles  may  be 
placed  here  and  there  on  the  leaf  to  keep 
it  in  position.  Plunge  the  pan  in  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse,  cover  with  a  sheet  of 
glass,  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  sixty-five  degrees.  The  leaves 
must  be  well  shaded  from  the  sun,  and 
the  soil  be  kept  nicely  moist  and,  in 
time,  young  plants  will  be  produced  at 
each  cut  made  in  the  ribs  of  the  leaves, 
and  when  ?hey  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  as  Fig.  4,  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  lifted  and  separated,  and  potted 
singly  into  small  pots. 

ORTUS. 

- +++ - 

Gardening  and  the  Artisan  Class. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  circum¬ 
stances  in  connection  with  floriculture  as 
a  domestic  institution  is,  remarks  '  The 
Field,’’  its  progress  among  the  operatives 
in  our  great  towns.  To  these  classes 
flower  growing  proves  an  antidote  to  less 
inviting  attractions.  Men  who  toil  hard 
must  have  recreation.  How  much  better 
to  find  it  at  home,  and  how  much  better, 
when  they  feel  the  want  of  society,  to 
find  it  among  those  of  their  own  order  in 
intimate  association  with  the  green  herb 
and  the  radiant  flower.  Thousands  of  the 
artisan  class  are  engaged  all  day  in  occu¬ 
pations  that  sap  the  health  and  strength, 
in  factories  and  among  the  fumes  of 
metals  and  chemical  works,  and  certain 
it  is  that  the  assiduous  culture  of  a  gar¬ 
den  does  much  to  neutralise  the  evils, 
and  keep  them  in  possession  of  that 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  both  enjoyed  m 
contentment  and  domestic  peace. 


3. 


Propagating  Foliage  Begonias. 

1 ,  The  underside  of  a  leaf  with  the  main  ribs  marked  for  cutting;  2,  section  of  a 
fan  with  the  leaf  pegged  down  and  plantlets  growing  from  the  cuts;  3,  the 
leaf  laid  on  the  pan  surface  and  plantlets  forming ;  4,  plantlet  ready  for  potting. 


TUB  GARDENING  WORLD. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  -paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  ?s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Layering  Carnations. 


The  best  time  to  do  this  is  during 
\ugust,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over, 
although  I  have  had  them  .winter  safely 
irom  September  layers,  but  they  never 
make  such  strong  plants  as  the  earlier 
ones.  To  make  a  layer  strip  the  leaves 
off  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot,  and  then 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  tongue  about  an 
inch  and  half  long  on  the  under  side, 
commencing  from  the  base;  place  a 
small  stone  in  to  keep  it  open,  and  then 
peg  it  down  in  an  upright  position.  The 
incision  is  then  covered  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches  with  some  light  soil, 
such  as  old  potting  soil  after  being  sifted. 
October  is  the  latest  time  for  planting,  so 
that  they  can  get  well  established  before 
the  winter. 

A.  Dennett. 

Harbledown. 


Care  of  Herbaceous  Borders. 

Herbaceous  plants  which  were  put  out 
in  spring  must  receive  careful  attention 
during  dr)-  weather.  In  many  cases  they 
are  not  very  well  established  yet,  thereby 
being  more  liable  to  suffer  from  drought. 
Frequent  waterings  must  be  given  when¬ 
ever  the  ground  becomes  dry.  When 
watering,  it  is  important  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  plants  to  make  sure  of  its  reach¬ 
ing  the  roots ;  merely  wetting  the  surface 
does  little  or  no  good.  The  hoe  must  be 
kept  going  to  keep  down  weeds,  also  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  open  for 
the  admittance  of  air  to  the  roots,  which 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  successful 
culture  of  plants.  Staking  and  tying 
must  always  be  attended  to  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  all  flower  stems  should  be  cut 
away  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  past  to 
prevent  them  from  seeding  and  thereby 
robbing  the  plants  of  strength  uselessly, 
unless  it  is  desired  to  save  ‘Fe  seed. 

R.R. 

Northampton. 


Layering  Carnations. 

The  best  way  to  increase  the  stock  of 
Carnations  is  by  layering.  This  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  done  about  the  end  of  July 
or  the  beginning  of  August.  By  the  end 
of  September  the  layers  will  be  sufficiently 
rooted  to  sever  from  the  parent  plant  and 
plant  in  their  flowering  quarters.  Before 
commencing  to  layer  place  some  prepared 
soil  round  the  plant.  A  compost  which 
does  very  well  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Select  the 
strongest  shoots  for  layering  and  layer 
as  near  the  point  as  possible.  Use  a 
sharp  knife  for  the  purpose,  but  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  cut  your  slip  too  far  through. 
Always  cut  close  below  a  joint  and  about 
i|  inches  up  the  stem.  Peg  down  layers 
with  a  wire  of  this  shape  f). 

Wm.  Smith. 

Douglas. 


Some  New  Primulas. 

The  other  week  you  illustrated  and  des¬ 
cribed  the  handsome  Primula  pulveru- 
lenta,  and  1  may  add  that  it  is  quite 
hardy.  This  can  be  supplemented  with 
the  brick  red  P.  cockburniana,  a  colour 
quite  new  to  the  genus  Primula.  From 
the  union  of  these  two  species  a  grand 
hybrid  has  been  obtained,  viz.,  P.  x 
Unique,  raised  and  exhibited  by  ' Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  at  the  Temple  Show  in  1907 
where  it  gained  an  A.M.  It  is  fairly  inter¬ 
mediate  in  character,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  grown  by  all  lovers  of  hardy  plants 
when  it  is  in  commerce.  The  trio  noted 
all  possess  mealy,  or  farinose  stems,  but 
cockburniana  is  only  biennial  and  should 
be  sown  annually. 

Another  useful  plant  is  P.  veitchiana, 
which  belongs  to  the  cortusoides  section, 
and  vvhen  well  cultivated  it  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  subject,  either  for  the  alpine,  or 
cool  house,  and  the  rock  garden. 

Penzance. 


The  Californian  Mock  Orange. 

This  none  too  common  and  lovely 
flowering  shrub  is  to  be  seen  now  at  its 
best,  and  its  pale,  delicately-tinted  green 
foliage  is  a  fitting  setting  for  flowers  so 
chaste  and  striking.  Although  known  as 
hardy,  it  does  not  like  to  be  exposed  to 
cold  cutting  winds,  and  away  from  the 
congenial  climate  of  South-Western  Eng¬ 
land  should  be  given  the  most  sheltered 
position  on  a  wall  possible. 

It  is  a  plant  requiring  little  attention, 
and  beyond  cutting  away  the  old  growths 
when  the  flowering  period  is  over,  no  more 
pruning  is  necessary.  So  long  as  the  soil 
is  not  too  heavy  and  cold,  it  will  not  com¬ 
plain,  although  it  likes  a  warm  open 
loam  to  be  seen  at  its  best.  Another 
plant  not  so  generally  known  for  its  hardi¬ 
ness  as  it  deserves  is  the  red  flowering 
Salvia  rutilans,  and  given  the  warm  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  south  wall  it  will  soon  become 
established,  and  even  withstand  severe 
frosts. 

Debutant. 

Worksop. 


The  Culture  of  Schizanthus. 

The  Schizanthus,  which  was  introduced 
to  us  in  1822  from  Chili,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  half-hardy  annuals  both 
for  pots  and  out  door  cultivation.  For 
pot  culture,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  #1 
August  for  spring  flowering,  in  a  compost 
of  one  part  loam,  half  part  each  of  de¬ 
cayed  manure  and  leaf-mould,  and  a 
little  sand.-  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  this  compost,  and  when  one  inch 
high  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  3  in. 
pots  and  grown  on  a  shelf  in  the  green¬ 
house  until  January;  then  put  into  6  in. 
pots  and  grown  in  as  light  a  position  as 
possible. 

Be  very  careful  with  watering  in 
winter,  and  apply  weak  stimulants  whilst 
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flowering.  For  summer  flowering-  thf 
seed  should  be  sown  in  February  0 
March,  in  a  temperature  of  55  to  65  degs 
When  large  enough  to  handle  they  mus 
be  i>otted  into  3  in.  pots,  and  afterward 
into  5  in.  pots.  By  growing  this  way  the1 
may  be  had  in  flower  in  about  eleven  0 
twelve  weeks.  The  seed  may  also  b 
sown  out  of  doors  at  the  end  of  Apri 
where  required  to  bloom. 

Wm.  Jillings. 

Woodhouse. 

- f+4 - 


Colour  Effect 


In  the  Garden. 


The  arrangement  of  the  many  differ 
ently  coloured  flowers  is  no  easy  task 
Many  gardens  and  parks  I  have  stei 
lately,  but  several  of  them  are  all  a  dul 
mixed  muddle,  compared  with  other 
which  are  very  tastefully  set  out,  eac 
colour  being  a  bright  and  pleasing  con 
trast  to  its  neighbour. 

One  of  the  prettiest  beds  I  noticed  wa 
composed  of  scarlet  Geraniums  in  th 
centre,  surrounded  by  blue  Violas,  wit 
a  large  clump  of  golden  Calceolarias  a 
either  side,  with  which  were  alternate 
two  large  clumps  of  pure  white  Ten  Wee 
Stocks.  Next  to  these  was  a  double  roi 
of  brightly  coloured  Petunias,  and  next 
single  row  of  pure  white  Violas,  with 
border  of  blue  Lobelia,  and  the  beaut 
of  it  was  that  each  plant  had  room  to  e> 
pand. 

This  pretty  bed  was  edged  with  grass 
foot  in  width,  making  the  whole  colon 
effect  complete. 

Between  this  bed  and  the  next  was 
screen  of  beautiful  foliage  plants,  whic 
helped  to  enhance  the  general  schenu 
and  make  every  bed  an  independent  flora 
display. 

Another  garden  I  noticed  laid  out  on  th 
carpet  system  was  a  jumble  of  mixe 
colours,  one  bed  being  scarcely  distil 
guishable  from  another.  There  is  ju: 
as  much  difference  in  the  arrangement  < 
flowers  as  there  is  in  music  and  discor 
on  the  piano. 

A  few  hints  on  combination  are  alwa) 
helpful  to  the  amateur.  If  brilliant  pr 
mary  colours  are  to  be  used  with  artist: 
effect,  the  following  rules  must  be  ol 
served  :  Keep  scarlet  away  from  anothf 
scarlet  of  a  different  tint,  and  from  pin! 
and  reds  or  bronzes  ;  yellow  should  be  ke] 
away  from  another  yellow  which  is  le: 
strong.  For  example:  yellow  Calce 
laria  will  kill  the  golden  foliage  place 
near  it.  Blue  and  purple  do  not  con 
bine.  With  a  little  care  and  forethougl 
the  amateur  can  soon  tell  when  colou: 
do  not  combine.  The  neglect  of  sue 
simple  hints  has  done  much  to  bring  a 
formal  bedding  into  disrepute,  and  it 
a  great  pity,  seeing  that  such  lovely  ar 
magnificent  harmonies  and  combinatioi 
are  possible. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

- - 


August  gets  its  name  from  Augusti: 
Caesar. 


Taste  in  gardening  depends  jointly  < 
the  state  of  society  and  climate. 
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A  Dwarf 

Polemonium 

Polemonium  confertum  mellitum. 

The  above  plant  is  only  6  in.  high 
hen  well  grown,  and  is  notable  for  the 
eculiar  form  of  the  leaves.  All  of  them 
rise  from  the  rootstock,  and  each  pinna 
r  segment  is  again  cut  into  three,  and 
iese  are  all  crowded  together,  ntaking 
ie  whole  leaf  appear  of  a  feathery 
aaracter.  The  ordinary  or  typical  form 
as  rich  blue,  funnel-shaped  flowers  clus- 
ired  at  the  top  of  the  flower  stalk.  The 
ariety  under  notice  differs  by  having 
hite 'flowers  with  yellow  anthers.  The 
lant  is  a  native  of  north-west  America, 
articularly  on  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
t  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  culti- 
ation  on  the  rocker}',  as  it  grows  slowly, 
nd  is  not  inclined  to  over-ru.  its  neigh- 
ours.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  although  the 
ccompanying  illustration  shows  a  plant 
1  a  pot  which  we  photographed  in  the 
urserv  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Surbi- 
an,  Surrey,  on  the  12th  May.  That  will 
ive  an  idea  of  its  time  of  flowering. 

- - 

iuter’s 

Yarrow 

Achillea  Huteri. 

Evervone  who  knows  plants  at  all  is 
amiliar  with  our  native  \  arrow  (A.  Mille- 
olium)  and  the  Sneezewort  (A.  Ptarmica) 
q  some  form  or  other.  Coloured  varie- 
ies  of  the  former  and  double  varieties  of 
he  latter  are  highly  prized  for  cut  flowers 
■r  as  hardy  border  plants.  There  are, 
lowever,  numerous  species  as  yet  seldom 
een,  except  in  botanical  gardens  and 
rood  nurseries.  Several  of  them  are 
'ery  pretty,  however,  and  might  be  more 
argely  employed  for  planting  on  the 
ockery  for  which  the  dwarfer  ones  are 
yell  suited. 

That  under  notice  is  a  native  of  Switzer- 
and,  and  is  therefore  particularly  hardy. 
The  leaves  are  small,  deeply  divided  into 
mear  segments  and  feather-like.  They 
ire  rather  longer  than  those  of  the  better 
inown  A.  umbellata,  and  of  a  silvery 
grey  colour.  The  stems  rise  to  a  height  of 
5  in.,  and  bear  numerous  flowers  in 
corvmbose  clusters.  These  flowers,  to 
give  them  a  popular  term,  are  of  rela¬ 
tively  large  size  for  a  plant  of  this  dwarf 
habit.  Indeed,  they  are  much  larger  and 
more  showy  than  those  of  A.  umbellata 
to  which  it  would  appear  to  be  more  or 
less  closely  related. 

The  plant  is  of  easy  cultivation  if  ele¬ 
vated  on  the  rockery,  so  that  it  will  be 
kept  fairly  dr}'  during  the  wetter  part 
of  our^vear,  and  where  it  will  be  seen  to 
advantage.  It  is  too  dwarf  to  plant  in 
an  ordinary  herbaceous  border,  because 
it  would  soon  get  over- run  by  tall  growing 
neighbours.  It  is  also  of  easy  propaga¬ 
tion,  as  large  plants  may  readily  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  numerous  pieces  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  and  planted  out  directly. 
Those  who  have  only  a  small  plant  and 
wish  to  increase  the  number  of  specimens 
could  take  cuttings  during  July  and 
August,  placing  them  under  a  hand-light, 
kept  closed  until  the  cuttings  show  signs 
of  having  rooted  by  commencing  to  grow. 


Achillea  Huteri.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Polemonium  confertum  mellitum.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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Roses  at  ’VTvstexj. 

Time  was,  and  that  recently,  when  it 
was  said  that  Roses  would  not  succeed  on 
a  sandy  soil.  Instructions  were  always 
given  how  to  ameliorate  such  a  soil  or 
even  replace  it  by  importing  fresh  soil. 
After  seeing  the  roses  in  the  garden  of 
the  R.H.S.  at  Wisley,  those  who  think 
Roses  will  not  grow  in  a  sandy  soil  will 
be  surprised.  The  Hybrid  Teas,  Teas 
and  other  Roses  are  planted  not  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden,  where  the  soil, 
presumably,  would  contain  the  most 
moisture  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  but 
on  the  brow  of  an  eminence  where  the 
soil  moisture  cannot  be  great  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  They  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  three  years  and  have  made 
splendid  bushes,  which  flower  most  pro¬ 
fusely.  Possibly  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  exhibition  blooms  on  such  a  soil,  but 
it  only  needs  a  master  hand  to  try  it  to 
see  what  can  be  done  with  Roses. 

The  soil  consists  chiefly  of  very  fine 
sand,  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood 
being  on  the  Bagshot  formation.  Indeed, 
so  fine  is  the  sand  that  it  blows  about  like 
dust  on  a  windy  day.  Lime,  humus  and 
clay  are  very  sparingly  represented.  No 
doubt  it  had  the  addition  of  manure ; 
that  being  the  case  it  is  easy  to  supply 
the  wants  of  practically  any  garden  to 
produce  a  fine  display  of  Roses. 

If  one  were  to  inspect  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  one  would  find  plenty  of  wild  Roses 
which  thrive  and  flower  in  their  season. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  in  mind  an¬ 
other  district  where  the  lower  greensand 
formation  forms  the  soil  of  the  district, 
to  the  south  of  the^  chalk  hills  in  Simey. 
Here,  again,  wild  Roses  grow  in  profusion 
and -variety,  while  exhibition  Roses  have 
come  from  gardens  in  this  district.  This 


goes  to  prove  that  the  cultivator  can 
easily  add  such  deficiencies  of  soil  that 
would  enable  a  good  display  of  Roses  to 
be  produced. 

Some  years  ago  the  National  Rose 
Society  went  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  making  analyses  of  soils  taken  from 
the  districts  from  whence  the  best  exhibi¬ 
tion  Roses  came,  in  such  counties  as  Essex 


and  Herts,  together  with  soils  from  othei 
districts  where  the  Roses  were  not  quite 
so  good.  The  analyses  failed  to  show 
that  the  soils  from  tvhence  the  best  Rose; 
came  possessed  anything  particular  lack¬ 
ing  in  other  districts.  This,  of  course, 
went  to  show  that  the  Rose  growers  them¬ 
selves  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
great  success  which  they  had  achieved. 


Ton?ato  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

~ -~-2_  • 


For  the  amateur  nothing  is  more  profit¬ 
able  to  grow  than  the  Tomato.  There  are 
many  who  have  a  small  greenhouse  in 
which  oftentimes  space  is  wasted,  there¬ 
fore  it  becomes  unprofitable  through  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  above  subject ;  so  a 
few  practical  remarks  on  it  may  prove 
helpful  to  a  few  readers  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World. 

The  most  suitable  mode  of  growing  To- 
matos  in  the  amateur’s  lean-to  greenhouse 
is  to  run  them  up  the  roof,  from  a  bed 
formed  in  a  long  box-like  structure  on 
the  lower  stage.  They  can  be  trained  up 
long  wires  and  should  be  kept  well  tied, 
and  the  shoots  that  are  found  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  must  be  pinched  out  almost 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  If  the  foliage  is 
shading  the  fruit  too  much,  cut  some  of 
the  leaves  in  half.  The  best  compost  for 
Tomatos  consists  of  three  parts  loam  and 
one  part  of  well  decayed  stable  manure- 
To  obtain  a  supply  of  plants,  seed  must 
be  sown  in  January  or  February  in  pans 
of  light  soil  of  a  temperature  of  60  degs.  or 
75  degs.  A  supply  for  later  use  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  sowing  seed  in  April  or  May. 
Seedlings  can  be  pricked  out  into  larger 
pans  or  boxes  for  a  time,  when  they  will 
in  a  few  weeks  be  available  to  plant  out 
in  the  greenhouse  (see  illustration)  or 
frame.  Plenty  of  air  should  then  be  al¬ 
lowed- -the  grower  should,  of  course,  be 
guided  a  great  deal  in  this  respect  by  the 
weather. 

If  the  Tomatos  fail  to  set  their  fruit, 


A,  Tomato  trained  on  voire  C ;  B,  space 


left  for  top-dressing. 


as  often  is  the  case,  early  in  the  year,  the 
flowers  should  be  gone  over  with  a  small 
brush  to  shake  the  pollen  on  to  the  pistil 
of  the  flower.  There  are  a  great  man\ 
varieties  suitable  for  culture  under  glass, 
but  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  best 
Best  of  All,  Duke  of  York,  Sutton's  Ai. 


D,  framework  for  training  Tomatos,  E 
and  F. 


Princess  of  Wales,  Sutton's  Perfection, 
and  Sutton’s  Golden  Nugget.  When 
planting  out  T.  omatos  always  have  a  space 
for  top-dressing,  which  should  be  given 
when  the  fruit  is  about  half  swollen.  '  The 
mixture  for  top-dressing  should  consist  of 
a  small  portion  of  poultry  manure  mixed 
with  loam,  or  artificial  manure. 

Tomatos  can  be  grown  very  well  in  a 
frame,  trained  over  a  kind  of  frame  work, 
to  keep  them  up  near  the  glass  (see  illus¬ 
tration).  1  wo  plants  can  be  put  so  that 
they  will  meet  in  the  middle,  one  being 
planted  at  the  top  of  the  frame  and  one  at 


G,  Tomato  trained  on  a  low  wall  outside. 


the  bottom.  W  hen  they  have  attained  the 
desired  length  they  should  be  stopped. 
Amateurs  who  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  own  a  greenhouse  will  find  this  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  of  utilising  their  frame, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  bottom  can  be 
used  for  other  plants. 

Tomatos  can  be  grown  outdoors  with 
success  if  planted  in  a  warm  position  in 
May.  They  do  best  on  a  wall  (sec  illus¬ 
tration).  The  border  should  be  made  up  ' 
of  good  loamy  soil,  and  the  plants  must 
be  tied  up  to  wires  running  along  the  wall. 
They  do  much  better  outside  in  the  south 
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f  England  than  they  do  in  the  north, 
'he  following  will  be  found  good  varieties 
b  grow  outside : — Laxton’s  Open  Air, 
’rincess  of  Wales,  Holme’s  Supreme,  and 
)uke  of  York.  With  special  care  and  at- 
;ntion  Tomatos  can  be  grown  for  profit 
y  the  amateur.  A.  R.  Gould. 

- ♦+* - 

Heleniutn  autumnale 
cupreum. 


This  is  altogether  a  finer  and  more 
ffective  plant  than  the  striped  one  sent 
ut  some  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
I.  grandicephalum  striatum.  The  flowers 
re  not  exactly  copper  coloured,  but 
oppery  red  fairly  well  describes  it.  The 
.’hole  of  the  ray  is  coloured  in  this  way 
nd  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  more  effec- 
ive  even  at  a  distance  than  the  old  striped 
ne.  When  grown  under  ordinary  con- 
itions,  and  not  too  highly  fed,  the  plant 
■looms  well  when  only  2  ft.  to  2\  ft.  high, 
’he  blooms  can  be  slightly  enlarged  by 
hinning  out  the  stems,  but  not  very  much 
>  gained  when  one  considers  the  fine 
fleet  produced  by  a  large  clump  of  it  in 
he  herbaceous  border.  D.  W. 

- - 

Culture  of  the  Schizanthus. 


Few  annuals  can  approach  this  for 
>eauty  and  usefulness,  and  its  culture, 
.’hen  once  understood,  is  a  comparatively 
asy  matter.  While  it  may  be  had  in 
■loom  for  about  nine  months  of  the  year, 
think  that  the  first  batch  in  spring  is 
lways  the  most  satisfactory,  and  is  cer- 
ainlv  the  most  useful.  To  have  best  re- 
ults,  seed  should  be  sown  from  the 
cuddle  to  the  end  of  August.  Any 
rdinary  light  soil  will  do,  and  sow  thinly 
a  pans,  or  boxes.  Cover  lightly,  and 
'lace  in  a  cold  frame,  shading  well,  until 
ermination  takes  place.  When  the  soed- 
ings  appear,  place  as  near  the  glass  as 
■ossible,  and  when  large  enough  to 
andle,  prick  off  into  boxes  of  fairly  good 
oil.  As  Schizanthus  grows  very  rapidly, 
't  will  not  be  long  until  the  seedlings  are 
eady  for  potting  up.  Use  3  inch  pots 
or  single  plants,  and  the  4  inch  size  if 
hree  plants  are  to  be  placed  in  each, 
-ompost  must  not  be  too  rich,  or  growth 
'ill  be  too  rapid  and  soft.  Return  to  the 
rame,  and  air  carefully,  giving  water 
•nly  when  necessary.  When  frost 
hreatens,  remove  to  a  greenhouse,  from 
.’hich  frost  is  excluded,  and  keep  close  to 
dass.  In  early  March,  pot  on,  using 
inch  or  6  inch  pots.  When  these  are 
ul.l  of  roots,  gentle  feeding  is  very  bene- 
I icial.  To  make  the  plants  nice  and 
'ushy,  pinch  as  often  as  necessary,  as 
his  plant  stands  any  amount  of  this.  A 
irst-rate  strain  should  be  grown,  and  I 
iow  grow  nothing  but  Sutton's  dwarf 
lybrids.  This  grows  about  2  feet  high, 
:nd  has  a  wonderful  range  of  colour,  the 
lowers  being  large  and  beautifullv 
narked. 

Preston  House,  C.  Blair. 

Linlithgow. 

- - 

The  scent  of  Buddleia  variabilis  is  very 
owerful  both  outside  and  when  cuf. 


Fig.  2. — Vine  laterals  on  walls  should 
be  attended  to,  and  the  necessary  cutting 
back  duly  done. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Lavender. 

Lavender  is  now  largely  grown  in  the 
flower  garden.  Some  of  the  most  attractive 
beds  that  I  have  seen  were  filled  with 
Lavender  bushes,  Carnations,  Fuchsias, 
Roses  and  a  few  other  old  fashioned  frag¬ 
rant  flowers. 

The  flowers  of  Lavender  plants  may  now 
be  cut  and  dried  into  bunches.  This  can 
be  done  without  cutting  all  the  blossoms 
off,  as  some  may  be  left  on  the  bushes  where 
there  are  quite  a  number  grown. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  flowers  fully  expanded 
on  the  bush  at  A ;  they  should  be  cut  off 
at  the  dark  line,  that  is,  low  down  near 
the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  bunched  as 
shown  at  B.  The  bunches  should  then  be 
suspended  in  dry,  cool  rooms,  or  clean 
sheds  and  cupboards,  from  bars  or  string 
as  shown  at  C.  It  is  a  mistake  to  dry  the 
Lavender  in  the  sun  or  near  a  fire  indoors. 
The  drying  process  should  be  very  gradual, 
and  in  a  shaded  place. 

Trees  on  Lawns. 

Valuable  specimen  trees  growing  on,  or 
near  to,  lawns  should  have  some  attention 
as  well  as  such  subjects  as  bedding,  and 
border  plants.  I  find  that  newly-planted 
conifers  have  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
the  prolonged  dry  weather  this  summer, 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  light  nature. 

Established  trees  are  doing  very  well  in 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  but  those  recently 
planted  have  suffered  from  lack  of  water. 

Give  all  such  trees  a  thorough  soaking 
eaoh  week  until  the  autumn  rains  come. 
Never  mind  about  showers  of  rain  now, 
they  will  not  be  sufficient ;  apply  the  water 
necessary  by  hand,  and  without  delay. 
Roses. 

Cut  off  all  faded  flowers  from  the  bushes, 
anid  shorten  odd  shoots  which  are  growing 
to  a  great  length  on  Hybrid  PerpetuaLs,  as 
this  treatment  will  tend  to  give  to  the 
plants  a  tidy  appearance.  Also  closeW 
examine  the  stems  of  grafted  Roses,  and 
where  sucker  shoots  are  found  remove  them 
at  once,  cutting  them  off  quite  close  to  the 
stocks,  else  new  shoots  will  grow  again. 
But  basal  shoots  on  climbing  and  pillar 
Roses  must  not  be  removed  unless  they  are 
growing  on  the  stock,  as  these  strong  shoots 
will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
next  year  by  bearing  large  clusters  of 
flowers. 

Lawns. 

Once  again,  the  lawns  have  lost  their 
green  colour,  brown  patches  being  very 
prominent  on  some  lawns.  Those  of  a 
sandy  nature  have  suffered  the  most;  while 
the  more  clayey  lawns  have  withstood  the 
drought  better;  of  course,  this  is  natural. 
But  a  good  watering  every  other  day  will 
do  all  lawns  much  good  by  bringing  back 
the  green  tint  in  the  young  grass  on  parched 
ground,  and  in  maintaining  the  greenery 
of  other  lawns.  Surface  sprinklings  are 
net  of  much  use ;  the  water  should  be 
applied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reach  be¬ 
low  the  roots  of  the  grass. 

Grass  Seeds. 

Where  these  have  been  sown  recently, 
either  with  a  view  to  making  new  lawns, 
or  to  mend  bare  places  on  old  ones;  much 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  resultant 
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seedlings  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  growth. 
In  all  cases  give  some  water  late  every 
evening,  then  it  will  benefit  the  seedlings, 
fortifying  them  to  withstand  the  heat  of 
the  following  day. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Fruit,  both  on  wall  trees  and  those  grown 
in  the  open  quarters,  is  now  being  gathered 
in.  The  Plum  trees,  except  the  Damsons, 
are  being  rapidly  relieved  of  their  burdens. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  also  receiving  atten¬ 
tion.  This  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  It  is 
not  of  much  avail  if  we  neglect  to  gather  in, 
and  make  the  best  of  all  fruit  crops  after 
spending  so  much  labour  on  the  production 
of  it. 

Grapes  on  Walls. 

The  present  is  a  good  season  for  outdoor 
Grapes.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
outdoor  crops  are  good.  The  variety,  Black 
Cluster,  being  one  of  the  best  to  grow  where 
ripe  fruit  is  the  chief  object  in  view. 

Too  often  we  allow  outdoor  Vines  to  grow 
wild,  as  it  were,  while  paying  very  close 
attention  to  indoor  ones.  Fig.  2  shows  how 
to  treat  the  lateral  shoots  on  the  Vines.  At 
A,  A,  these  laterals  are  shown  stopped 
beyond  the  first  leaf.  B  and  C,  being  main 
leaves,  growing  from  the  same  branch  as 
the  bunch  of  Grapes  and  the  laterals.  The 
judicious  stopping  of  all  lateral  shoots 
results  in  the  admission  of  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
colouring  and  ripening  of  both  wood,  buds, 
and  berries. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Directly  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  the 
branches,  vigorously  syringe  the  trees  with 
clear  water  to  cleanse  them  of  accumulated 
dust  and  insect  pests.  The  foliage  should 
be  maintained  in  a  healthy  condition  in  the 
autumn  as  well  as  in  summer  time  and 
spring. 

Raspberries. 

Continue  to  thin  out  old  canes  as  fast 
as  they  are  freed  from  their  burden  of 
fruit.  Autumn-fruiting  varieties  should  be 
mulched  and  netted  in  due  time. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Seakale, 

These  plants  commence  early  to  run  to 
seed,  and  all  flower  spikes  should  be  cut  off 
while  they  are  quite  small  but  where  such 
work  has  been  neglected,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  stems  are  now  large  and  the 
flowers  opening  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  cutting  off  the  flower  stems 
as  shown  by  the  dark  line  in  Fig.  3.  Mark 
all  such  plants  and  do  not  select  them  later 
on  for  forcing  purposes. 

Rhubarb. 

Carefully  examine  the  Rhubarb  bed  and 
forthwith  gather  up  all  dead  lea.ves  and 
take  them  to  the  rubbish  heap.  It  is  now  a 
good  time  to  place  a  stick  to  the  best  crowns 
to  denote  which  are  the  proper  roots  to  lift 
for  forcing  in  houses  in  the  early,  part  of 
the  winter.  Do  not  break  off  forcibly  any 
leaves. 

Turnips. 

Thin  out  the  young  plants  when  the 
latter  are  about  inches  high,  or  possess 
two  or  three  rough  leaves.  The  fly  will 
not  be  very  'troublesome  at  this  season,  so 
early  thinning  is  advisable  in  order  to  get 
strong  plants  and  early  bulbs. 

Potatos. 

Continue  to  lift  and  store  Potatos.  Let 
all  the  different  varieties  be  quite  matured, 
however,  as  they  will  keep  better  than 
those  which  are  not  ripe  and  have  badly 
peeled  tubers.  Pick  out  any  diseased  ones 


now,  as  if  left  in  the  heap  they  will  con¬ 
taminate  sound  tubers  and  create  a  greater 
loss. 

Weeds. 

Pull  up  all  weeds  found  growing  amongst 
such  crops  as  Beet,  Parsnips,  Chervil  and 
Cardoons,  and  prevent  them  seeding. 

“  Foxglove.” 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Miscellaneous  Items. 

Although  the  greenhouse  is  still  gay  with 
Liliums,  Pelargoniums,  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  and  many  other  favourites,  the 
amateur’s  time  must  not  be  given  entirely 
to  these. 

There  are  other  things  requiring  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  the  stock  of  plants  for  winter 
and  spring  decoration  of  the  structure  must 
be  looked  to  constantly,  as  neglect  of  these 
at  this  time  often  spells  future  failure. 
The  Solanums,  for  instance,  must  be  care¬ 
fully  watered,  or  the  berries,  which  are 
their  chief  feature,  and  are  now  forming, 
will  undoubtedly  fall  if  the  plants  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots. 

The  work  of  propagating  will  still  be 
going  on,  and  such  things  as  Kleinias, 
Echeverias  and  Cotyledons  may  be  increased 
to  almost  any  extent.  The  great  task  of  pot¬ 
ting  up  the  various  bulbs  will  also  at  this 
season  help  to  occupy  all  the  enthusiast’s 
spare  hours,  and  it  is  as  well  when  mixing 
the  soil  for  this  purpose  to  ensure  its  being 
insect  free  by  the  judicious  use  of  Kilogrub, 
or  some  other  insecticide. 

Sweet  Peas  under  Glass. 

Sweet  Peas  are  always  in  great  demand 
for  table  decoration  even  in  summer,  but 
during  the  winter  months  they  become  almost 
invaluable,  and,  provided  a  good  strain  of 
seed  is  obtained  and  sown  now,  plants  can 
be  raised  which  will  produce  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cut  flowers  early  in  December, 
continuing  in  bloom  for  a  considerable 
period  if  all  fading  blossoms  are  carefully 
removed  and  fairly  rich  treatment  be  given 
them.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  grow  them 
is  in  large  pots,  six  or  eight  plants  in  each, 
supported  by  a  few  canes  and  some  raffia 
tape.  The  very  tall  growing  sorts  should, 
of  course,  be  avoided,  but  the  dwarf  or 
bush  varieties  are  particularly  adapted  to 
pot  culture  in  the  greenhouse. 

Watering-  Melons. 

Though  in  their  earlier  stages  these  lus¬ 
cious  fruits  require  plenty  of  water,  yet 
whilst  the  crops  are  ripening,  little  or  none 
should  be  given  them,,,  or  they  will  become 
tasteless,  flavourless  and  useless.  If  grown 
in  frames,  the  fruits  should  be  raised  to¬ 
wards  the  glass,  and  inverted  flower  pots 
placed  beneath  them,  so  that  they  may  at 
this  stage  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  light 
and  sunshine.  As  they  become  ripe  (and  the 
sweet  odour  arising  from  them  will  doubt¬ 
less  announce  the  fact)  they  may  be  cut  and 
placed  on  a  dry  shelf  or  staging  in  the 
greenhouse  for  a  few  days  to  mature,  before 
being  sent  to  the  table. 

Tradescantia  zebrina. 

This,  is  quite  a  handsome  little  plant  for 
pot  culture,  and  being  fairly  hardy  does 
well  mixed  with  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  or  the 
like  in  wire  baskets  which  may  be  suspended 
out  of  doors  during  the  summer.  Any  that 
have  developed  straggling  growth  should  be 
shortened  without  compunction  or  delay. 
The  pinched  off  extremities,  however,  need 
not  be  thrown  away,  for  if  inserted,  say, 
six  or  eight  together  in  a  five-inch  pot,  con¬ 
taining  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  equal 
parts,  they  will  soon  take  root,  and  come  in 
very  handy  for  replenishing  baskets  which 
have  contained  Achimenes,  or  other  plants 
which' will' soon  be  past  their  best. 


Starting  Early  Bulbs. 

There  are  few  better  Tulips  for  forcing 
than  Due  van  Thol,  which,  in  company  with 
the  early  white  Roman  Hyacinths,  are 
grown  by  nearly  everybody  who  owns  a 
greenhouse.  Nothing  is  more  disappoint¬ 
ing  when' growing  them  in  pots  than  to  find 
some  of  the  bulbs  flowering  far  in  advance 
of  the  others,  thus  spoiling  altogether  the 
effect.  This  can  easily  be  avoided,  however, 
if  they  are  first  started  in  shallow  boxes, 
from  which  they  can  be  safely  removed  at 
a  future  period  to  the  pots  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  flower  them.  The  bulbs  may 
be  placed  fairly  close  together,  and  just 
covered  with  soil,  after  which  the  boxes 
containing  them  should  be  plunged  in  fibre 
or  ashes  for  a  month  or  so.  When  the 
flower  spikes  are  well  forward  they  mav  be 
carefully  raised  and  potted  without  undulv 
disturbing  the  roots,  selecting  for  each  re¬ 
ceptacle  those  in  about  the  same  state  of 
growth,  thus  ensuring  an  even  and  regular 
display  of  blossom. 

Treatment  of  Poinsettias. 

The  young  plants  resulting  from  cuttings 
struck  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  as 
advised  in  this  column  should  now  be  fine 
sturdy  stuff,  and  if  re-potting  and  watering 
has  been  carefully  attended  to,  will  soon 
be  ready  for  a  further  shift,  when  richei 
soil  may  be  used,  a  good  sprinkling  of  well- 
rotted  cow  dung  being  added  to  the  original 
compost. 

The  old  plants  from  which  they  were 
taken  will  have  made  new  and  strong 
growths,  and  if  they  have  been  placed  out 
to  ripen,  the  new  shoots  will  produce  in 
abundance  during  the  ensuing  autumn  and 
winter  months,  the  scarlet  bracts  which  sup¬ 
port  the  flowers  and  which  make  such  a 
brilliant  display.  They  will  last  for  quite 
a  long  time  if  the  plants  are  placed  in  a 
light  warm  situation  in  the  greenhouse  and 
kept  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and 
their  beauty  will  be  enhanced  if  a  pinch  of 
Clay’s  Fertiliser  is  stirred  into  the  top  soil. 
Liliums  after  Flowering. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  more  of  these  beau¬ 
tiful  flowering  bulbs  are  rendered  useless 
by  wrong  treatment  after  blooming  than  bv 
previous  faulty  culture.  As  soon  as  the 
flowers  fade  and  shed  their  petals,  they 
should  be  removed,  and,  water  being  gradu¬ 
ally  withheld,  the  tops  will  naturally 
wither  and  die.  Then  the  pots  should  be 
placed  upon  their  sides  to  allow  the  bulbs 
to  dry  gradually,  after  which  they  can  be 
shaken  out  and  trimmed  up  in  readiness  for 
reDOtting  in  fresh  compost  at  a  future  date. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cool  House  Orchids. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  and  during 
September,  providing  the  outside  conditions 
are  moist  and  the  hot  weather  passed,  the 
bulk  of  the  Odontoglossums  will  be  found  in  a 
suitable  state  to  undergo  any  necessary  re¬ 
potting.  I  always  consider  the  best  time  to 
re-pot  is  just  as  the  pseudo-bulb  is  forming 
at  the  base ;  in  this  state  of  growth  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  the  new  roots  are 
being  emitted  from  the  base  of  the  advancing 
growth.  It  is  best  to  attend  to  any  repot¬ 
ting  before  the  young  roots  have  advanced 
too  far,  for  there  is  always  a  greater  pos¬ 
sibility  of  damage  in  the  process  of  re-pot¬ 
ting  or  top  dressing,  as  the  case  may  be, 
when  the  roots  have  advanced  to  any  length. 
A  still  greater  advantage  maj'  also  be 
claimed  for  re-potting  at  this  stage  of 
growth,  namely,  that  the  new  roots  get 
away  into  the  new  potting  compost  rapidly, 
and  the  plant  becomes  again  re-established: 
with  the  least  possibilit}'  of  check.  The 
outside  conditions  have  a  very  considerable; 
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effect  on  Odontoglossums.  When  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  dry,  it  is  a  difficulty  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  from  becoming  shrivelled  after 
they  have  been  disturbed  for  re-potting. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  hose  pipe  and 
water  the  ground  and  outside  walls  of  the 
house  once  or  twice  a  day,  so  that  a  moist 
air  may  be  conveyed  to  the  houses  in  very 
dry  weather. 

Masdevallias. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  Masdevallias 
will  now  be  emitting  new  roots  from  the  base 
of  the  recently  matured  growths.  These 
plants  should  not  require  annual  re-potting, 
nor  should  they  be  re-potted  for  the  sake  of 
re-potting.  It  is  best  not  to  disturb  the 
plants  unless  they  require  more  pot  room 
or  the  potting  compost  is  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decay.  It  is  well  to  examine  each 
plant  carefully,  removing  any  dead  leaf 
stalks  and  decaying  matter  about  the  base 
of  the  growths.  This  will  also  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  that  the  plants  are  free 
from  scale  or  other  insect  pests.  In  the 
case  of  any  plants  that  need  re-potting,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  damage  to  the  roots 
in  turning  the  plants  out  of  the  pots.  I 
find  it  a  good  plan  to  water  the  plants  a  few 
hours  before  they  are  turned  out ;  this  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  detachment  of  the 
roots  from  the  sides  of  the  pots,  but  the 
pots  should  be  broken  if  they  will  not  turn 
out  readily. 

Potting  Composts. 

Both  for  Odontoglossums  and  Masdeval¬ 
lias  the  same  compost  is  suitable.  We  use 
about  two-thirds  fibrous  Orchid  peat,  the  re¬ 
maining  third  being  composed  of  broken 
Oak  or  Beech  leaves  and  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss,  with  sufficient  coarse  sand  and  finely 
broken  crocks  added  to  render  the  compost 
porous.  I  would  not  advise  the  inclusion 
of  leaves  in  the  compost  unless  the  grower 
has  had ,  some  previous  experience  in  the 
watering  of  plants  in  a  leaf  compost.  The 
compost  should  be  simply  Peat  and  Sphag¬ 
num  Moss.  The  pots  used  should  be  clean 
and  filled  to  about  one-third  of  their  depth 
with  chopped  bracken  roots,  one  or  two 
crocks  being  just  placed  over- the  hole  at  the 
bottom  which  will  be  all  the  crocks  neces¬ 
sary.  A  mixture  of  Polypodium  may  be 
used  if  desired,  but  while  good  peat  is  ob¬ 
tainable  I  prefer  it  for  several  reasons. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Window  Gardening  in  Australia. 

Among  the  valuable  lessons  which  Aus¬ 
tralian  visitors  might  learn  in  England 
is  the  use  of  flowers  for  window  gardens, 
such  as  beautifying  shops  and  hotels, 
houses  large  and  small  in  a  hundred  parts 
of  London.  Occasionally  one  sees  a  win¬ 
dow  ledge  similarly  adorned  in  Melbourne 
or  Sydney,  but  the  art  of  window  garden¬ 
ing  is  not  practised  to  a  hundredth  of  the 
extent  or  with  anything  like  the  same  taste 
and  skill  as  it  is  in  this  city.' — “British 
Australasian.” 

Remarkable  Crop  of  Peas. 

On  a  six-acre  market  garden,  forming 
part  of  the  model  small  holding  lately 
started  by  Miss  Edith  Bradley  atTIolling- 
bourne,  Kent,  one-eighth  of  an  acre  was 
sown  with  Peas  early  in  May.  During 
the  first  eight  days  of  August  thirty-six 
bushels  of  splendid  late  Peas  were 
gathered  and  marketed,  and  there  are 
still  four  bushels  to  pick.  The  average 
yield  of  Peas  to  the  acre  being  computed 
at  150  to  170  bushels,  this  is  a  remarkable 
crop.  Thin  planting  and  constant  hoeing 
are  the  attributed  causes  of  success  in 
combination  with  a  good  season  and  high 
germinating  power  of  the  seed. 


Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3145.  Malmaison  Carnations  Not 
Flowering. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  for 
a  Maknaison  Carnation  not  flowering?  It 
is  a  cutting  struck  about  the  end  of  July 
last  year,  in  a  pot,  and  grown  on  in  a  cold 
greenhouse  and  repotted  in  early  spring  this 
year.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  healthy  looking, 
grown  well,  with  a  main  stem  about  18  in. 
high  and  strong  growths  from  the  base  about 
9  in.  long.  It  is  in  a  5  in.  pot.  Now  the 
lower  leaves  are  turning  yellow  and  curl¬ 
ing.  I  hoped  I  should  have  had  good  flowers 
on  it  this  year,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
bloom  so  far.  {Mystery,  Soms.) 

Judgtng  from  the  time  when  it  was  struck, 
in  July  last  year,  it  had  scarcely  been  strong 
enough  to  bloom  at  its  proper  time.  The 
potting  in  spring  would  induce  it  to  start 
into  fresh  growth  and  by  that  means  retard 
flowering.  We  are  not  certain  what  treat¬ 
ment  you  gave  it,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  exposure  to  light  and  air  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months,  as  that  was  necessary 
to  harden  the  tissues  and  induce  flowering. 
Another  year  we  should  advise  you. to  layer 
the  young  shoots  as  soon  as  the  plant  has 
finished  flowering.  We  think  it  should 
flower  next  year,  and  you  can  remove  the 
withered  leaves  which  are  unsightly,  re¬ 
taining  the  plant  till  next  year.  A  5  in. 
pot  is  rather  small  for  the  size  of  the  plant, 
and  you  might  repot  it  now,  giving  it  a  size 
larger,  and  allowing  it  to  grow  and  get 
fully  established  in  the  fresh  soil  before 
winter.  Layers  root  much  more  quickly 
than  cuttings,  and  we  presume  the  cutting 
was  rather  weak,  otherwise  it  would  have 
damped  off  because  the  strong  shoots  of 
Malmaison  Carnations  do  not  make  good 
cuttings. 

3146.  Agapanthus  Not  Flowering. 

I  have  a  large  plant  of  Agapanthus,  but 
it  has  not  bloomed  well.  Two  years  ago  I 
put  it  into  a  wooden  tub,  as  it  had  burst  the 
pot  it  was  in.  Before  that  it  gave  a  lot  of 
flowers.  Can  you  say  why  it  will  not  bloom 
now,  and  if  I  can  do  anything  to  make  it 
do  so  ?  I  keep  it  in  a  cool  part  of  the  green¬ 
house.  (M.  Kinnear,  Yorks.) 

Possibly  you  put  the  plant  in  a  tub  that 
was  considerably  larger  than  the  pot  from 
which  it  came.  This  would  give  it  a  fresh 
imoetus  to  make  strong  growth,  instead  of 
hardening  up  the  crowns  to  flower.  Ycu  also 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  fUtd,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


state  that  you  keep  it  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
greenhouse.  Possibly  this  means  that  it  is 
shaded.  Agapanthus  likes  full  exposure  to 
sunshine  and  plenty  of  air  when  making  its 
growth  during  the  summer  months.  A  good 
plan,  therefore,  would  be  to  keep  it  outside 
during  the  summer,  standing  it  in  a  sunny 
position.  Give  it  plenty  of  water  in  dry, 
warm  weather,  and  it  should  flower  well 
even  out  of  doors.  At  the  end  of  September 
you  can  take  it  into  the  greenhouse,  but  keep 
it  fully  exposed  and  water  it  during  the 
winter  months  when  it  requires  it.  Under 
those  conditions  you  should  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  flowering  it. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

3147.  Rearing  Pansies. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  try  rearing 
Pansies  in  my  garden.  Is  it  too  late  to  sow 
some  this  year,  and  if  so,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
Any  information  you  can  give  me  would  be 
thankfully  received.  I  have  a  greenhouse 
and  two  cold  frames.  Please  say  which 
would  be  the  best  for  rearing  them.  (W. 
Butler,  Lancs.) 

It  is  now  rather  late  to  sow  Pansies  in  the 
open  air,  but  if  you  had  done  it  in  July  or 
at  the  beginning  of  August  the  plants  would 
have  been  fairly  well  established,  and  could 
have  been  left  in  the  open  ground  all  the 
winter.  You  can  still  sow  seed,  however,  in 
boxes  and  keep  the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame. 
Keep  the  boxes  under  observation,  and  when 
the  soil  becomes  dry  water  with  a  rosed 
watering  pot  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  The  lights,  however,  will  keep  the 
plants  clean  and  dry  overhead  and  in  genial 
condition.  When  they  have  made  a  few 
leaves  and  the  soil  becomes  suitable  in 
spring  you  can  plant  them  out — say,  about 
the  beginning  of  April. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3148.  Carnation  Cuttings. 

I  have  made  a  Carnation  bed  this  July 
from  slips  given  me  by  a  friend.  I  rolled 
the  ground  down  hard  and  mixed  a  lot  of 
road  sand  in  with  it  before  inserting  the 
cuttings.  I  was  told  not  to  water  them,  but 
I  have  done  so  about  twice  a  week,  as  they 
appeared  getting  so  burned  up,  though  they 
do  not  get  the  sun  all  day  where  they  are. 
They  are  looking  very  withered  and  un- 
haDOv.  Can  I  do  anything  else  for  them 
now?  (Mystery,  Scms.) 
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We  do  not  quite  see  the  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  not  to  water  if  the  ground  was  getting 
dry,  and  this  it  was  almost  certain  to  do 
during  the  long  spells  of  dry  weather  which 
we  have  had  this  summer.  The  treatment 
of  the  soil  was  good  enough,  but  we  should 
have  watered  them  down  with  the  rosed 
watering  pot  as  soon  as  they  were  inserted 
in  the  soil.  We  should  then  refrain  from 
giving  them  any  more  water  till  the  soil  is 
getting  dry  again,  when  they  should  have 
sufficient  to  penetrate  to  the  base  of  the  cut¬ 
tings.  Out  of  doors  the  treatment  may  be 
quite  different  from  that  under  glass.  Even 
cuttings  of  Carnations  will  take  a  fair 
amount  of  water  without  injury,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  moisture  is  necessary  to  the  process  of 
rooting.  We  do  not  mean  that  you  should 
keep  them  soddened  with  water,  as  it  is  a 
matter  for  your  discretion,  but  whenever  the 
soil  is  getting  dry  it  is  a  proof  that  more 
water  is  required.  Carnation  cuttings  take 
some  time  to  root,  and  we  can  only  advise 
you  to  keep  them  moist  and  exercise  patience. 
The  tips  of  the  leaves  may  look  withered, 
but  if  the  base  is  alive  and  green  there  is 
still  hope  for  them.  The  withered  tips  oould 
be  cut  away  when  the  plants  are  lifted  to  be 
put  into  their  flowering  positions.  It  might 
have  been  that  the  leaves  you  had  were  long 
and  rather  sappy  at  the  time.  This  would 
account  'for  their  withering  at  the  tips  un¬ 
der  the  conditions.  If  we  had  had  any 
doubts  about  their  being  in  a  suitable  con¬ 
dition  we  should  have  cut  off  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  before  inserting  them,  and  that 
would  have  prevented  flagging. 

3149.  Seedling  Campanula. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  a  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis  compacta  alba  seedling  looks  like 
when  it  comes  up  ?  I  have  sown  some  in  a 
box,  and  it  seems  full  of  weeds  only.  (Mys¬ 
tery,  Somerset.) 

The  leaves  of  this  Campanula  are  heart- 
shaped  and  of  a  bright  shining  green.  You 
would,  therefore,  be  able  to  recognise  it  at 
a  very  early  stage,  even  when  it  has  made 
the  first  rough  leaf.  Weeds  do  come  up  in 
plenty  in  most  seed  pots  and  pans,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  go  over  them  occasionally  so 
as  to  root  out  all  those  things  that  you  know 
are  weeds  at  an  early  stage,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  choking  up  the  real  plants, 
and  likewise  avoid  rooting  up  the  Cam¬ 
panula  seedlings. 

3150.  Plants  for  Present  Sowing. 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  information 
on  the  following  points?  I  have  no  glass. 
(1)  What  seeds  should  be  planted  now  in  the 
open?  (2)  Do  Pansy  plants  continue  till 
next  year?  (3)  Should  Wallflowers  be  sown 
now  or  plants  purchased  ?  (4)  When  is  the 

best  time  to  purchase  seedlings  of  Holly¬ 
hocks  for  planting?  (R.  G.  E.  H.,  Hants.) 

( 1 )  Seeds  of  hardy  annuals  are  the  most 
suitable  for  sowing  at  the  present  time,  but 
you  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  full 
success  if  the  seeds  had  been  sown  at  the 
beginning  of  August.  Nevertheless,  you 
can  still  sow  seeds  of  Erysimum  perofskia- 
num,  Collinsia  hicolor,  Clarkia  elegans,  C. 
fulchella,  Godetias  in  variety,  Myosoitiis  al- 
pestris  Victoria,  M.  sylvatica,  Coreopsis 
tinotoria,  annual  double  Larkspurs,  Lava- 
tera  trimestris,  Malope  trifida  grandiflora, 
Nemophila  insignis,  Iceland  Poppies,  Shir¬ 
ley  Poppies,  Candytuft  in  variety,  Corn¬ 
flower,  Virginian  Stock,  Scabiosa  atropur- 
purea  (double  varieties),  and  Saponaria 
calabrica.  (2)  Some  of  the  Pansies  might 
live  and  flower  well  next  year,  but  it  is  al¬ 
most  certain  many  of  them  will  die  and 
leave  gaps  long  before  spring.  Your  best 
plan,  therefore,  is  to  sow  seeds  in  boxes, 
keeping  the  latter  in  a  cold  frame  or  elevat¬ 
ing  panes  of  glass  over  the  boxes,  so 
as  to  keep  off  wet.  If  you  wish  to  preserve 
the  same  varieties,  you  should  take  cut¬ 


tings  and  insert  them  in  boxes  of  light  sandy 
soil  and  leaf  mould.  They  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  keep  off 
rain  and  snow  during  wet  times  in  winter. 
This  is  only  necessary  because  they  are  in 
boxes  where  the  rain  does  not  so  readily 
run  away,  as  when  they  are  dibbled  into  the 
soil  of  the  garden.  You  might  even  adopt 
that  plan,  selecting  a  slightly  shady  border 
and  mixing  a  good  quantity  of  leaf  mould 
and  sand  with  it,  digging  it  over  and  then 
pressing  it  down  firmly.  In  your  district 
this  plan  ought  to  answer  admirably.  (3) 
Wallflowers  should  be  sown  in  April,  May 
or  June,  and  we  think  May  is  really  a  very 
good  month  for .  the  operation.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  to  have  them  in  bloom  in  spring  you 
will  have  to  get  plants  frjm  the  florist  in 
September  or  October  and  plant  them 
where  you  intend  them  to  flower.  (4) 
Seedling  Hollyhocks  may  be  purchased 
and  planted  in  September  or  October, 
or  again  in  March,  those  three  months 
being  the  most  suitable  times  for  get¬ 
ting  them  established  when  transplanted. 
The  earlier  they  are  planted  the  better,  pro¬ 
vided  the  soil  is  suitably  moist  to  enable 
them  to  get  a  good  start.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  advocate  doing  it  in  September  if 
possible. 

3151.  Propagating  Variegated  Alyssum. 

I  have  a  variegated  variety  of  the  Sweet 
Alyssum,  which  has  done  well  as  an  edging 
to  a  bed  of  Begonias.  Would  you  please  tell 
me  if  it  is  an  annual  and  how  I  can  preserve 
it  for  another  year.  Is  it  difficult  to  rear  ? 
((R.  Drummond,  Worcestershire.) 

The  Alyssum  which  you  mention  is  really 
a  perennial,  but  is  liable  to  get  injured  in 
winter  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  severe. 
The  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  take  cuttings 
about  the  beginning  of  September  and  put 
them  in  boxes  to  stand  the  winter.  Use  a 
light  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam, 
leaf  mould  and  sand.  If  it  is  sufficiently 
moist  you  need  not  water  it  until  after  the 
cuttings  have  been  put  in.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  dry,,  you  should  water  it  and 
allow  it  to  get  settled  for  a  few  hours  before 
you  commence  inserting  the  cuttings.  That 
is  merely  to  prevent  it  puddling  while  mak¬ 
ing  the  cuttings  firm  in  the  box.  If  kept 
fairly  dry  at  the  roots  and  quite  dry  over¬ 
head  during  the  winter  months  a  cold  frame 
would  answer  the  purpose  in  preserving 
them. 

315  2.  Sweet  Peas  with  Long  Stalks. 

The  Gardening  World  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me  many  times,  and  I  shall  be 
very  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  answer 
the  enclosed  questions  in  your  next  issue. 
How  can  I  treat  Sweet  -Peas  to  grow  very 
long  strong  stems?  (A  Many  Years’  Sub¬ 
scriber,  Yorks.) 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting  Sweet 
Peas  to  grow  strongly,  and  having  secured 
this  it  means  that  they  also  produce  long 
and  strong  stalks.  One  plan  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  singly  in  small  pots  in  September  or 
October,  and  to  grow  these  plants  on  in  a 
cold  frame  during  the  winter.  When  they 
require  repotting — say,  in  February  during 
mild  weather,  give  them  a  size  or  two 
larger,  and  this  keeps  the  plants  growing 
and  progressing  slowly.  By  the  middle  of 
April,  whenever  the  weather  is  suitable,  you 
can  plant  them  in  the  open  ground.  In  the 
meantime  you  should  prepare  the  ground 
for  their  reception  by  trenching  at  least  2  ft. 
deep  and  using  plenty  of  manure  while  the 
process  of  trenching  is  proceeding^  The 
plants  will  require  staking  as  saoh  as  you 
have  planted  them  out.  and  the  ground 
should  be  kept  clean  and  loose  on  the  top 
during  the  season  to  encourage  growth.  If 
dry  weather  sets  in  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
loosen  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cover  it 
with  a  layer  of  half-rotted  manure,  and 
then  give  a  good  watering  at  intervals.  An¬ 


other  plan  is  to  take  out  trenches  2^  ft. 
deep  or  simply  holes  3  ft.  in  diameter  and 
2^  ft.  deep.  The  soil  should  be  well  mixed 
with  manure  before  it  is  turned  back  into 
the  holes  or  into  the  trench  as  the  case  may 
be.  Before  completely  filling  up  the  holes 
Sweet  Peas  may  be  sown  thinly  on  the  top 
of  these  trenches  or  holes  and  then  slightly 
covered  with  soil  to  encourage  rapid  ger¬ 
mination.  This  should  be  done  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  'March.  The  holes,  of  course,  may 
be  completely  filled  up  afterwards.  Another 
plan  is  to  plant  out  in  these  positions  Sweet 
Peas  which  have  been  sown  in  pots  in  autumn 
as  above  recommended,  or,  say,  in  January. 
Either  -  of  these  plans  will  encourage  a 
vigorous  growth  of  the  plants.  You  should 
at  least  leave  a  foot  between  every  two 
plants  raised  in  pots.  Some  people  give 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  between  the  plants  in  a  row, 
that  is,  when  plants  have  been  reared  in 
pots  as  above  described.  They  should  be 
planted  in  April  when  the  weather  is  genial. 

3153.  Geraniums  Damaged. 

I  enclose  leaves  of  Geraniums.  Our  neigh¬ 
bours  next  door  have  some  spite  toward^ 
my  garden  and  they  threw  some  spirits  on 
them.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
the  enclosed  leaves  have  got  on  them?  (C. 
Punter,  Middlesex.) 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  say  what 
had  been  thrown  upon  your  Geraniums,  but 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  something 
strong.  There  are  many  things  that  would 
injure  leaves  of  plants,  so  that  unless  the 
leaves  are  examined  immediately  after  the 
liquid  had  been  thrown  upon  them,  it  would 
be  difficull  to  say  what  had  been  used.  The 
liquid  would  appear  to  have  been  thrown  in 
small  quantity  or  at  least  widely  distri¬ 
buted  in  small  drops,  because  these  have  just 
managed  to  kill  small  spots  on  each  leaf. 
Paraffin  would  very  quickly  destroy  them, 
but  we  think  it  would  be  more  inclined  to 
run  over  a  greater  portion  of  the  leaf.  It 
might  have  been  sulphuric  acid,  also  known 
as  vitriol. 

3154.  Points  of  Pompon  Dahlias. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  others  as  well 
as  myself  if  you  enumerate  the  points  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  Dahlia  for  exhibition.  (II. 
Staddon,  Essex.) 

On  this  occasion  we  shall  take  the  Pompon 
section  of  Dahlias  for  discussion.  The  race 
is  a  miniature  of  the  show  Dahlia,  not  being 
of  the  same  regular  and  rounded  outline. 
We  sometimes  see  growers  encouraging  size 
in  the  blooms  of  a  Pompon  Dahlia  by  prun¬ 
ing  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  flowers 
on  a  plant  to  get  size.  This  is  a  mistake, 
however,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
get  them  as  large  as  possible.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  for  exhibition  they  should  be  'shown  in 
bunches  of  six  or  ten  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  allowed  by  schedules.  Usually  they 
have  their  stalks  wired  so  as  to  face  all  one 
way  in  triangular  form.  For  instance,  if 
six  are  desired  the  bottom  row  should  con¬ 
tain  three  blooms,  the  middle  row  two  and 
one  bloom  should  be  placed  in  the  middle 
at  the  top  of  the  bunch.  Large  numbers 
may  be  arranged  in  the  same  way  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  so  should  the  breadth 
of  the  bunch  be  at  the  base.  Great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  neatness  with  which  they  are 
put  up  at  good  shows.  Form  is  another 
point.  The  bloom  should  be  small  with 
proportionately  small,  densely-arranged 
petals.  The  outline  of  the  whole  bloom 
should  be  circular  and  neat.  The  various 
colours  should  be  attractively  distributed 
over  the  stand  or  box  in  which  they  are 
put  up.  The  dark  and  bright  colours  should, 
of  course,  be  regularly  distributed  amongst 
the  lighter  coloured  ores,  because  the  one 
shows  the  other  up.  The  blooms  should, 
of  course,  be  in  their  prime.  Another  point 
is  that  the  centre  should  be  full  and  on  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  florets  if  not  above 
them, 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

$155.  Pruning  Evergreen  Shrubs. 

Kindly  inform  me  how  I  should  prune 
thplopappus  and  Veronica?  (A  Many 
Dears’  Subscriber,  Yorks.) 

We  have  separated  the  evergreen  from  the 
leciduous  shrubs  in  dealing  with  them,  as 
hey  are  not  quite  on  the  same  level  in  their 
equipments.  Indeed,  it  very  largely  de- 
jends  upon  the  object  in  view  as  to  the 
mining  you  should  give  either  evergreen 
>r  deciduous  shrubs.  In  most  cases  ever¬ 
greens  do  not  require  pruning  unless  you 
lesire  to  restrict  or  reduce  their  size  or  to 
irune  them  into  some  particular  shape. 
Oiplopappus  chrysophylla  forms  a  close 
labited  bushy  plant,  densely  covered  with 
ts  ^mall  evergreen  leaves  that  are  yellow 
m  the  under  surface.  If  that  is  the  plant 
/ou  mean,  then  we  say  it  rarely  requires 
iruning  if  it  is  grown  as  a  bush  in  the  open. 
\11  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to 
•horten  back  any  straggling  shoot  that  might 
ie  spoiling  the  symmetry  of  the  bush.  If 
t  is  planted  against  a  wall,  then  all  you 
lave  to  do  is  to  lay  in  the  main  branches, 
acking  them  up  the  wall  as  straight  and 
jerpendicular  as  possible.  Just  suffi¬ 
cient  of  them  should  be  laid  in  to 
cover  the  space,  and  if  any  branches  re¬ 
gain  that  cannot  find  space  on  the  wall  they 
nay  be  cut  away.  The  question  of  pruning 
hem  on  a  wall  resolves  itself  into  covering 
he  available  space  with  the  leading 
jranches  and  cutting  away  the  remainder 
hat  cannot  be  accommodated  on  the  wall, 
fou  do  not  tell  us  the  name  of  the  Veronica 
o  which  you  refer.  Presumably  it  is  V. 
fraversii,  and  that  does  not  require  prun- 
ng,  unless  it  is  getting  too  large  or  un- 
hapely.  If  it  is  a  bush  in  the  open  all  you 
an  do  is  to  shorten  back  any  straggling 
hoot  that  may  exist.  If  the  plant  is  really 
00  large  for"  the  space  at  command,  then 
t  requires  cutting  back,  and  that  would  al- 
Qost  certainly  spoil  your  chances  of  flowers 
or  one  year  at  least.  The  beginning  of 
Vpril  would  be  a  good  time  to  do  it,  but 
f  you  cut  it  back,  then  you  would  lose  the 
lowers  for  a  season.  If  you  delayed  the 
>peration  of  cutting  back  till  after  it  had 
lowered  then  you  would  be  unable  to  get 
lowers  in  the  following  season.  The  bush 
lowers  in  July  and  August,  as  a  rule,  so 
hat  if  you  wait  till  the  flowers  have  gone 
>ast  and  then  cut  it  back  the  young  growths 
vould  not  have  sufficient  time  to  get  pro- 
>erly  matured  for  flowering  in  the  follow- 
ng  year.  _You  will  thus  see  that  you  must 
lave  some  really  definite  object  in  view, 
itherwise  pruning  is  undesirable  and  unne¬ 
cessary  with  this  plant. 

■156.  Pruning  Deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  how  to  prune 
’orsythia,  Golden  Elm,  and  Hypericum 
noserdanum.  (A  Many  Years’  Subscriber, 
forks.) 

Forsythia  viridissima  does  not  require 
nuch  pruning  unless  it  is  getting  strag- 
;ling.  As  it  flowers  in  April,  you  could 
hen  cut  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year  back 
or  half  or  three  parts  of  their  length.  The 
houng  growths  would  then  have  plenty  of 
ime  to  get  matured  before  the  end  of  the 
eason.  If  you  refer  to  Forsythia  suspensa, 
vhich  produces  long,  drooping  branches, 
hen  there  is  much  more  need  for  pruning 
han  in  the  case  of  the  other  one.  It  all  de- 
lends,  however,  upon  the  support  it  has,  or 
f  it  is  a  bush  in  the  open.  If  nailed  against 
1  wall,  all  that  you  need  do  is  to  wait  until 
he  plant  has  done  flowering  in  April,  and 
hen  prune  away  the  young  shoots  of  the 
uevious  year  back  to  one  or  two  buds  at  the 
ase.  .  If  this  is  done  immediately  after 
lowering,  i.t  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
nature  shoots  for  next  year’s  flowering.  If 


you  have  room  for  extension  of  the  plant 
on  a  wall  the  leading  shoots  need  only  have 
about  one-third  cut  off  the  tip  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  nailed  in.  If  the  plant  is  grown 
as  a  bush  in  the  open  it  may  be  treated  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  One  method  is  to  cut  back 
all  the  branches  (after  flowering)  till  the 
shrub  assumes  quite  a  dwarf  and  stumpy  ap¬ 
pearance.  During  the  season  it  makes  strong 
growth,  and  all  these  shoots  produce  flowers 
in  the  following  April  along  their  whole 
length  if  they  have  been  properly  ripened. 
We  should  not  advocate  cutting  this  plant 
so  hard  back.  A  bush  of  it  left  nearly  in 
its  natural  form  is  much  more  graceful  than 
one  that  has  been  very  hard  cut  back.  You 
thus  see  it  very  largely  depends  upon  the 
object  you  have  in  view  as  to  the  method 
and  manner  of  pruning.  The  only  thing 
you  have  to  remember  is  to  wait  until  the 
plants  have  finished  flowering  in  April  be¬ 
fore  pruning.  The  Golden  Elm  only  re¬ 
quires  to  be  cut  into  shape  or  some  particu¬ 
lar  shape  which  you  may  desire.  We  should 
prefer  allowing  it  to  assume  its  natural 
habit  of  growth  and  merely  shorten  those 
shoots  that  arp  taking  the  lead  and  giving 
the  tree  a  straggling  appearance.  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  we  should  be  pleased  to  know 
your  intention  as  to  these  trees  and  shrubs. 
We  could  then  give  you  the  proper  answer 
directly.  Hypericum  moserianum  if  planted 
out  of  doors  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
its  natural  form  until  spring.  About  the 
end  of  March  all  the  shoots  will  have  died 
back  near  the  base.  All  you  have  to  do  then 
is  to  cut  away  the  dead  portion  of  the  shoots, 
so  as  to  make  short  work  of  it,  simply  cut¬ 
ting  all  the  shoots  back  and  within  an  inch 
or  so  of  the  base,  and  as  the  weather  gets 
finer  the  plant  will  shoot  out  again  from 
the  base. 


VEGETABLES. 

3157.  Black  Fly  on  Runner  Beans. 

My  Runner  Beans  have  got  badly  infested 
with  black  fly.  Is  it  possible  to  eradicate 
them  without  using  soft  soap,-  tobacco 
water,  sulphur,  or  anything  else  of  that  sort 
that  would  give  the  Beans  a  bad  flavour  in 
my  opinion?  They  are  very  unsightly,  and 
make  some  of  the  pods  quite  dirty.  (Runner 
Bean,  Kent.) 

Clean  water  would  be  the  best  antidote  to 
this  pest  if  applied  rather  forcibly  by  means 
of  a  syringe,  the  garden  engine,  or  a  hose, 
whichever  you  may  have  at  command.  By 
applying  the  water  forcibly  you  knock 
down  the  insects  and  at  the  same  time  clean 
the  foliage  and  the  pods  of  the  Beans. 
Aphides  increase  chiefly  during  dry  times, 
and  more  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  when  the  plants  which  afford  them 
food  are  young,  sappy  and  tender.  If 
water  is  applied  with  force  and  sufficiently 
often  no  particular  insecticide  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  of  Runner  Beans. 

315  8.  Leaves  of  Runner  Beans  Spotted. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  some  leaves  of  my 
Runner  Beans,  which  are  getting  spotted  and 
sickly  looking.  Can  you  please  say  what  is 
the  matter  with  them?  (W.  Butler,  Lancs.) 

Your  Beans  are  being  attacked  with  red 
spider  on  account  of  the  heat  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather.  If  the  soil  is  light  or 
if  the  Beans  have  been  planted  in  a  situation 
that  is  particularly  sheltered  by  means  of  a 
wall,  a  fence  or  trees,  they  would  be  more 
inclined  to  get  into  this  particular  condi¬ 
tion.  The  heat,  dry  weather  and  shelter  en¬ 
able  red  spider  to  increase  rapidly.  You 
can,  however,  get  over  the  difficulty  if  the 
damage  has  not  gone  on  too  long.  Loosen 
the  soil  about  the  plants,  use  a  mulching  of 
manure  or  grass,  and  then  water  the  Beans 
at  intervals  of  some  days,  giving  them  a  good 
soaking  each  time.  It  would  also  destroy 


the  red  spider  if  this  water  was  applied  to 
the  foliage  with  considerable  force.  This 
will  depend  upon  what  machine  or  tool  you 
may  have  at  command.  The  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  the  foliage  should  be  well  wetted 
on  several  consecutive  evenings,  and  that  the 
roots  should  also  have  a  good  supply  of 
water. 

3159.  Watercress  Without  Running 

Water. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  your  journal  that 
Watercress  could  be  had  without  running 
water,  or,  indeed,  any  water  at  all,  but  1 
cannot  lay  my  hand  on  that  article,  and 
should  be  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know 
how  to  get  Watercress.  (M.  KlNNEAR,  Yorks.) 

We  daresay  we  understand  what  you  mean, 
although  you  say  without  any  water  at  all. 
You  mean  that  neither  a  stream,  pool  or 
pond  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
Watercress.  Anyone  who  has  a  garden  and 
a  cold  frame  or  two  can  have  Watercress. 
In  the  summer  time,  of  course,  the  frame 
would  be  better  stood  in  a  half  shady  situa¬ 
tion,  well  exposed  to  light,  hut  shaded  from 
direct  sunshine.  Make  up  a  light  compost 
of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  even  a 
little  well-decayed  manure  in  it  would  do  no 
harm.  Press  this  soil  down  rather  firmly 
till  you  have  something  like  6  in.  in  depth 
all  over  the  frame.  Sow  \Yatercress  seeds 
rather  thinly  and  cover  lightly  with  the 
same  kind  of  compost.  Keep  the  frame 
closed  to  induce  the  plants  to  germinate. 
When  watering  becomes  necessary  that 
should  be  done  with  a  rosed  watering  pot. 
The  seedlings  will  come  along,  making  nice 
little  plants,  and  as  soon  as  the  stems  are 
long  enough  you  can  commence  cutting  for 
use.  If  you  do  not  cut  too  close  to  the 
ground '  they  should  sprout  out  again,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  second  crop.  After  the  seedlings 
are  germinated  it  would  be  well  to  give  ven¬ 
tilation.  During  wet  or  showery  times  the 
lights  might  be  left  off  altogether  with  ad¬ 
vantage. 

3160.  Puddling:  the  Roots  of  Cabbages. 

I  have  been  told  that  dipping  the  roots  of 
Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  in  a  mixture  of 
lime,  soot  and  clay  is  a  good  remedy  against 
club-root.  If  this  is  done  before  planting, 
the  roots  will  not  become  knotted.  Your 
opinion  about  this  would  much  oblige.  (A 
Novice,  Sussex.) 

Puddling  the  roots  would  be  no  preven¬ 
tive  to  the  club-roct.  otherwise  known  as 
anbury  disease.  It  rr.ay  be  a  slight  preven¬ 
tive  in  the  case  of  the  Turnip  gall  weevil 
(Ceutorhynchus  sulcicollis),  which  forms 
small  knots  on  the  roots  in  which  the 
grub  lives.  The  only  advantage  it  would 
have  would  be  to  deter  the  mother  flies  from 
laying  their  eggs  on  or  near  the  main 
roots  of  such  things  as  Cabbage's  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers.  Even  although  you  were  to  pud¬ 
dle  the  roots,  younger  ones  would  soon 
grow  beyond  the  material  used  for  puddling. 
A  better  plan  is  to  get  your  ground  into 
very  good  tilth,  and  this  is  done  by  trench¬ 
ing  in  the  autumn  and  giving  the  ground  a 
good  dressing  of  gas  lime.  In  the  cash  of 
Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  in  the  ground 
being  clubbed,  the  best  plan  is  to  dig  them 
up  carefully  befrre  you  begin  trenching. 
Every  knotted  piece  of  root  possible  should 
be  collected  and  the  whole  lot  burned.  Gas 
lime  would  have  little  effect  in  destroying 
spores  in  the  interior  of  such  large  knots. 
They  should  never  be  buried  in  the  ground. 
Vegetable  ground  should  be  trenched  every 
second  year  at  least,  and  by  manuring  it  at 
the  same  time  you  keep  it  up  to  its  standard 
of  fertility,  while  it  also  keeps  fungoid  ene¬ 
mies  in  check. 

3161.  Tomatos  with  Black  Stripe. 

I  am  sending  a  Tomato  for  inspection. 
'Could  you  tell  me  what  the  spots  are  and 
what  is  the  cause  of  it.  I  am  informed  it  is 
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called  black  stripe.  The  Tomato  is  Sutton’s 
Sunbeam.  (Red  Roots,  Lancs.) 

We  have  been  keeping  your  Tomato  under 
observation  since  you  sent  it,  but  we  fail 
to  detect  the  presence  of  any  fungus  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  We  have  often  seen  Toma- 
tos  whch  refused  to  colour  up  in  the  proper 
way.  The  skin  at  the  portions  which  do 
not  colour  up  usually  remains  hard  or 
leathery.  We  think  the  condition  of  the 
Tomhto  is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  some 
food  material  in  the  soil.  In  the  case  of 
Tomatos  this  food  that  is  in  too  small  pro¬ 
portion  is  potash.  Next  year  you  can  put 
this  to  the  test  by  using  a  good  dressing  of 
wood  ashes  or  kajnit  on  the  soil  of  the  bor¬ 
der,  or  in  the  potting  compost  if  they  are 
grown  in  pots.  This  would,  of  course,  be 
additional  to  any  of  the  other  manures  which 
you  may  apply.  The  particular  variety 
does  not  seem  to  matter,  as  both  red  and 
yellow  ones  are  liable  to  present  this  ap¬ 
pearance  under  the  conditions  which  bring 
it  about.  A  fungus,  if  present,  will  cause 
the  Tomato  to  decay  in  a  short  time. 


FRUIT. 

316  2.  Pruning  Gooseberries. 

Would  you  give  me  some  hints  about  prun¬ 
ing  Gooseberries  ?  (A  Many  Years’  Sub¬ 
scriber,  Yorks.) 

There  are  two  ways  of  pruning  Gooseber¬ 
ries  in  winter,  but  we  shall  describe  the  most 
popular  method  at  the  present  day.  After 
the  leaves  are  off  the  bushes  you  may  com¬ 
mence.  Look  over  the  bushes  and  see 
whether  any  branches  are  resting  upon  the 
ground.  In  that  case  if  the  branch  can  be 
spared  it  should  be  cut  away,  as  Goose¬ 
berries  produced  too  near  the  ground  are 
liable  to  be  splashed  with  mud  during  thun¬ 
der  showers.  You  can  next  thin  out  the 
bushes  bv  removing  all  twigs  that  have  al¬ 
ready  borne  and  leaving  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  shoots  made  during  this  year.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  the  bush,  as 
the  hand  should  be  able  to  get  amongst  the 
branches  to  gather  the  berries  without  being 
torn  by  the  thorns  on  the  shoots.  If  the 
young  shoots  are  too  numerous  remove  those 
that  are  too  weak  to  bear.  Ihose  that  are 
left  may  be  slightly  shortened  back  to  a 
good  bud.  If  the  bushes  are  inclined  to  get 
too  crowded  with  young  shoots  and  leaves 
in  summer,  it  would  be  well  to  shorten  back 
those  that  are  not  likely  to  be  required  to 
bear  fruit  in  the  following  year.  A  good 
plan  would  have  been  to  have  given  us  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  your  bushes.  It  may 
happen  that  they  have  been  neglected  and 
require  reducing  to  shape.  If  so,  you  could 
let  us  know  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  help 
you. 

3163.  Preparing  Ground  for  Rasp¬ 
berries. 

Would  you  kindly  say  what  is  the  best 
way  to  prepare  the  ground  for  planting 
Raspberry  canes  and  the  best  manure  to 
use  ?  Do  they  require  any  staking  ?  1  have 

seen  them  in  a  field  without  any  stakes  and 
they  seem  to  do  all  right.  (H.  Duncan, 
Yorks.) 

The  best  plan  to  set  about  tnis  operation  is 
to  get  some  manure,  laying  it  in  heaps  upon 
the  ground.  If  the  land  is  heavy,  horse 
manure  or  a  liberal  quantity  of  old  hotbed 
manure  or  even  leaves  would  benefit  Rasp¬ 
berries  largely.  If  the  soil  is  light,  cow 
manure  would  be  a  much  better  material. 
Trench  the  ground  2  ft.  deep  and  in  using 
the  manure  it  need  not  be  put  more  than  1  ft. 
down.  This  should  be  done  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  so  that  the  ground  would  have  time  to 
settle  before  planting  in  November.  The 
canes  should  be  cut  down  to  18  in.  m  height 
the  first  year,  or  to  a  foot  if  they  are  weak, 
so  that  no  staking  will  be  necessary  the  first 
year..  In  an  open  field  Raspberries  are  held 
in  checK  because  of  the  exposure,  while  the 


ground  is  usually  dry  in  summer  and  may 
not  be  over-rich.  In  a  garden,  however,,  it 
should  be  made  much  more  fertile,  so  that 
the  canes  after  they  get  established  would 
get  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  Staking  is 
then  advantageous  as  it  enables  you  to  get 
a  much  heavier  crop  owing  to  the  length  of 
cane.  Five  feet  should  be  allowed  between 
the  lines  and  the  plants  may  be  3  it.  apart 
in  the  lines.  One  stout  stake  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  if  the  canes  are  reduced  every  year 
to  the  suitable  number  for  tying  to  the 
stakes. 

3164.  Planting-  Strawberries. 

A  writer  in  The  Gardening  World  re¬ 
cently  advises  the  planting  of  Strawberries 
at  once.  I  have  some  rooted  runners,  but 
a  friend  says  they  should  not  be  planted  till 
spring.  What  is  your  opinion  about  this? 
(H.  Duncan,  Yorks.) 

You  can  rarely  get  the  best  results  from 
a  plantation  of  Strawberries  if  planting  is 
delayed  till  spring.  The  best  plan,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  to  make  the  fresh  plantation 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared.  In¬ 
deed,  you  can  make  a  fresh  plantation  at 
any  time  from  the  beginning  of  August  to 
the  end  of  September,  the  earlier  the  better, 
as  the  plants  get  well  established  and  make 
better  growth  when  the  warm  weather  re¬ 
turns  in  spring. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3165.  Insect  Cutting  Rose  Leaves. 

Some  insect  or  other  has  been  cutting  the 
leaves  of  my  Roses  to  shreds,  making  round 
and  oval  holes  in  them.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  pest  and  say  how  I  can 
put  a  stop  to  it  ?  The  trees  are  very  un¬ 
sightly  and  they  must  suffer  for  loss  of  fo¬ 
liage.  Trusting  you  can  help  me.  (J.  Bea¬ 
ton,  Middlesex.) 

Judging  from  your  description,  your 
plants  are  being  damaged  by  the  Rose  leaf 
cutter  bee  (Megachile  centuncularis).  .Bees 
of  this  class  must  be  very  numerous  in  your 
neighbourhood,  but  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  deal  with  them  unless  you  can  find 
their  nests.  These  are  made  in  old  walls, 
in  gravel  paths  and  in  soil  that  is  firm, 
usually  the  lawn.  It  would  be  well,  there¬ 
fore,  to  keep  a  watch  for  them  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  track  them  to  their  nests  in  the 
ground.  These  could  be  dug  up  at  night 
when  the  occupants  are  in  and  destroyed. 
If  they  have  made  their  nests  in  holes  in 
walls  have  these  holes  cemented.  It  would 
be  worth  your  while  employing  a  sharp- 
eyed  boy  to  look  out  for  the  nests  of  these 
bees,  especially  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  The  pieces  of  leaves  you  mention 
are  used  for  making  cells  in  which  the  bees 
store  food  and  rear  their  young.  You  will 
see  this  for  yourself  if  you  discover  any  of 
their  nests. 

3166.  Rose  Leaves  Brown. 

Can  you  kindly  say  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  enclosed  leaves  taken  off  one  of  my 
Rose  trees?  They  are  all,  indeed,  full  of 
little  holes,  brown  and  dying.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before  and  would  like 
to  know  the  cause  and  remedy,  if  possible. 
(Rose  Leaf,  Gloucester.) 

The  leaves  of  your  Roses  have  evidently 
been  attacked  by  the  Rose  slug  worm  (Erio- 
campa  Roaae).  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
now,  as  the  insect  has,  no  doubt,  passed  into 
the  pupa  stage  in  the  soil.  You  may  still, 
however,  keep  a  watch  on  your  Roses,  be¬ 
cause  a  second  brood  of  young  is  sometimes, 
if  not  always,  produced  during  each  season. 
In  that  case,  the  second  brood  should  appear 
about  this  time.  If  they  do  appear  on  the 
bushes  syringe  them  with  Hellebore  wash, 
and,  this  being  poisonous,  the  slug  worms 
get  destroyed  when  eating  the  leaves. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3167.  Address  of  Publisher. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  in  your  nexl 
issue  of  The  Gardening  World  the  address 
of  the  publisher  of  “  The  Perfect  Garden,’ 
by  Walter  P.  Wright,  and  oblige?  (Roberi 
Fraser,  Dumbartonshire.) 

The  publisher  of  the  book  is  Mr.  Gran 
Richards,  7,  Carlton  Street,  London,  S.W 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(J.  E.  S.)  x,  Berberis  wallichiana ;  2. 
Ceanathus  azureus ;  3,  Olearia  Haastii  (New 
Zealand  Daisy  Bush) ;  4,  Leycesteria  for- 
mosa ;  5,  Phlox  paniculata ;  6,  Lavandula 
Spica  (Lavender). 

(D.  L.)  1,  Coreopsis  tinctoria ;  2,  Lavatera 
trimesitris ;  3,  Nemophila  insignis ;  4,  Linum 
g rand iflor um  rubrum ;  5,  Malope  trifida  : 

6,  Clarkia  elegans ;  7,  Calendula  officinal! 
flore  pleno. 

(T.  Henderson)  1,  Coreopsis  grandifiora 
2,  Galega  officinalis ;  3,  Helianthus  mult: 
floras  flore  pleno ;  4,  Epilobium  hirsutum. 

(G.  Mills)  1,  Buddleia  variabilis;  2 
Veronica  Traversal ;  3,  Spiraea  Douglasii 
4,  Nepeita  Glechoma  variegata ;  5,  Hibiscu. 
syriacus. 

(A.  G.  B.)  1,  Teucrium  Chamaedrys;  2 
Thymus  Serpyllum  lanuginosus ;  3,  Linarii 
pallida;  4,  Linaria  Cymbalaria ;  5,  Cam 
panula  portenschlagiana ;  6,  Campanul: 

caespitosa. 

(R.  D.)  1,  Begonia  metal  1  ica ;  2,  Begonii 
weltoniiensis. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Royal  Nur 
series,  Handsworth,  near  Sheffield. — Fisher’ 
Bulbs. 

John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  Lon 
don,  S.E. — Peeds’  Bulbs. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birming 
ham. — Unique  Bulb  List. 

W.  Drummond  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stirling 
Scotland. — -Drummond’s  Flower  Bulb  Cata 
logue. 

McHattie  and  Co.,  Northgate  Street,  am 
St.  Werburgh’s  Place,  Chester.— McHattie’ 
Autumn  List  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

- - 

Vanda  amoena  Sanderae. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrii 
between  V.  Roxburgii  a'nd  V.  caerulea 
The  flowers  are  similar  in  shape  to  thos 
of  the  first-named  parent  and  veined  i; 
the'  same  way;  but  the  colour  is  quite  dii 
ferent.  They  are  closely  veined,  am 
suffused  with  blue  on  a  creamy  grounc 
One  spike  carried  eight  flowers  on  th 
plant  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  an 
Sons  on  the  4th  inst.  Award  of  Merit  b 
the  R.H.S. 

Decaying  Orchards. 

A  Board  of  Agriculture  leaflet  says  tlu 
probably  the  majority  of  existing  oi 
chards  have  long  passed  their  best  day 
and  are  now  dying  out.  In  unfavourabl 
seasons  the  supply  of  fruit  is  by  no  mear 
equal  to  the  demand,  with  the  result  th; 
prices  are  high.  The  step  rccon 
mended  is  the  planting  of  fresh  orchard 
and  Lord  Carrington  gives  full  detai. 
as  to  how  this  can  be  most  successful  1 
accomplished.  The  replanting  of  ol 
orchards  is  condemned  primarily'  becau: 
the  soil  of  an  old  orchard  is  impoverishe. 
of  the  food  elements  needed  by  Appl 
trees,  and  also  because  of  the  risk  < 
infection  by  insect  and  fungus  pests. 
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fhe  Culture  of 


perns  for  Exhibition. 


Those  who  delight  in  growing  Ferns, 
diether  for  exhibition  or  otherwise, 
isually  make  for  that  exhibit.  Some- 
imes  we  look  on  in  wonder  when  we  see 
.laidenhair  Ferns  in  18  in.  pots,  with 
ronds  from  18  to  24  inches  long,  and  say 
0  ourselves,  “  How  on  earth  do  they  grow 
uch  plants  ?”  and  go  home  with  the  firm 
ntention  of  at  least  having  a  try.  To 
hose  who  have  that  intention,  the  follow- 
og  hints  may  be  of  interest : — 

In  spring,  just  before  the  young  fronds 
rake  their  appearance,  select  the  plants 
ou  wish  to  grow  on.  Next  cut  away  all 
he  old  fronds  in  readiness  for  potting. 

Compost  can  be  made  up  of  six  parts 
ood  yellow  turfy  loam,  two  parts  peat, 
nd  one  part  coarse  silver  sand. 

This  should  be  well  mixed,  and  in  a 
ice  friable  condition,  neither  too  wet  nor 

10  dry.  When  potting,  procure  a  clean 
ot,  at  least  two  sizes  larger  than  that 
hich  the  plant  has  lately  occupied.  The 
iside  of  the  pot  should  then  be  smeared 
ith  a  thin  layer  of  moist  cow  manure, 
'his  can  be  done  with  the  back  of  an  or- 
inary  garden  trowel.  I  as  a  rule  use  my 
and.  Then  place  a  large  crock  over  the 
rainage  hole,  next  some  broken  charcoal, 
ten  a  piece  of  rough  compost,  and  over 

11  a  sprinkling  of  soot.  The  amount  of 
rainage  should  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
ot  used.  On  no  account  must  the  soil 
e  rammed  hard  with  the  potting  stick  ; 
loderately  firm  is  better  for  the  purpose, 
'aving  sufficient  space  between  the  soil 


in  Effective  . 

-  Border.  - 


In  the  following  notes  I  will  describe  to 
te  best  of  my  ability  a  pretty  arrange- 
ent  for  a  herbaceous  border,  which,  if 
irried  out  where  there  is  a  border  on 
ther  side  of  the  walk,  has  really  only  to 
:  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

In  the  first  place,  put  up  a  trellis  6  ft. 
gh  at  the  back  of  the  border ;  it  may 
‘  a  neat  wire  trellis  or  a  rustic  one,  the 
tter  for  preference.  Against  the  trellis, 
1  the  side  facing  the  walk,  plant  a  few 
imbers,  Honeysuckles,  and  Clematis  of 
fferent  sorts  suiting  the  purpose  splen- 
,dly;  also  Roses,  such  as  Crimson 
jambler,  Captain  Christy,  Gloire  de 
iion,  and  others,  may  be  utilised  for  the 
me  purpose-.  These  must  be  carefully 
ained  on  to  the  trellis  as  growth  pro- 
eds,  until  the  whole  is  covered,  but  with- 
it  lettmg  one  sort  get  mixed  up  w'ith 
e  others. 

^  e  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  front 
ging  for  the  border,  which  will  be  a 
me  or  alpine  edging,  and  for  this  pur 
'Se  a  quantity  of  rough  stones  of  dif- 
tent  shapes  and  sizes  must  be  procured, 
order  to  fix  them  in  position,  take  out 
rut  three  or  four  inches  deep  at  the 
ge  of  the  border,  then  place  the  stones 
mg  the  rut,  leaving  a  space  of  three 
hes  between  each.  Have  a  few-  jutting 
t  on  to  the  walk  a  few  inches ;  some 
av  be  level  -with  the  ground,  whilst 


and  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  allow  for  water¬ 
ing-  , 

vVith  regard  to  watering,  the  plants 
should  be  examined  in  the  growing  season 
at  least  once  a  day,  twice  is  better.  Never 
let  the  soil  become  sodden  or  too  dry. 
Water  should  never  be  given  overhead, 
but  just  above  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  avoid 
giving  cold  tap  water.  A  good  supply  of 
water  should  always  be  kept  in  the  house 
in  which  the  plants  are  growing,  and  that, 
preferably,  rain  water.  Shade  the  plants 
before  the  sun  gains  power,  syringe  in  the 
morning  when  the  young  fronds  are  open¬ 
ing,  and,  when  the  first  fronds  are  about 
a  month  old,  cease  syringing  and  give 
weak  soot  water  about  once  a  week.  The 
plants  may  be  raised  from  the  staging  by 
placing  two  pieces  of  wood  at  either  side 
of  the  drainage  hole,  beneath  the  pot. 
Brown  or  withered  fronds  should  be  cut 
away  as  they  appear. 

In  winter,  when  the  plants  are  resting, 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
at  least  55  degs.,  and  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion.  Never  dry-  the  plants  off,  but  give 
water  when  required.  Potting  may  be 
practised  about  the  same  time  every  year, 
till  they  attain  the  standard  for  exhibit¬ 
ing.  I  worked  my  plants  on  from  48’s, 
and  with  the  above  culture  they  are 
now  in  18  in.  pots,  with  fronds  2  ft. 
long,  and  have  gained  three  first  prizes, 
the  species  is  Adiantum  cuneatum. 

Thos.  Francis. 

Staffs. 


others  may  be  three  or  four,  and  even  six 
inches  high,  in  fact  the  more  irregularly 
they  can  be  placed  the  better.  In  the 
spaces  left  between  the  stones,  and  also 
at  the  back  and  in  front  of  them,  plant  a 
few  of  the  more  easily-grown  alpines,  such 
as  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Helianthemums, 
Sedums  and  Saxifrages  of  sorts ;  also 
Hypericums,  Alyssums,  Pinks,  and  many 
others,  the  more  variety  the  better,  but 
always  plant  in  small  clumps  of  three  or 
four  plants  of  a  kind  together.  The 
effect  of  such  an  edging,  when  the  stones 
are  almost  overgrowm.  has  only  to  be 
tried  once,  and  it  will  be  always  wanted  ; 
no  more  stiff  edgings  like  Box- wood  or 
other  subjects-  all  of  the  same  material 
will  be  fancied  afterwards. 

The  planting  of  the  herbaceous  plants 
now'  remains  to  be  done,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important  item.  For  this 
a  certain  amount  of  taste  in  arranging 
for  colour  effect,  and  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  plant^s  regards  their  height 
and  time  of  flowering  are  most  essential 
in  order  that  the  early  and  late-flowering 
sorts  may  be  evenly  distributed  over  the 
border. 

None  of  the  tallest  growing  plants 
should  be  used  in  this  case,  else  the  trellis 
effect  w-ill  be  partly-  spoiled,  the  highest 
grown  plants  should  not  exceed  5  feet,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  for  a  very'  few  to  prevent  the 
height  of  the  border  from  being  too  for¬ 
mal.  The  best  effects  are  produced  bv 
arranging  the  plants  three  of  a  kind  in  a 
clump,  the  plants  being  about  a  foot  apart 
with  a  wider  space  between  the  different 
sorts,  the  distance  apart  being  lessened 
w'ith  the  dw'arfer  varieties  when  nearing 


the  front.  Arrange  the  groups  in  an  ir¬ 
regular  manner  over  the  border,  always 
avoiding  anything  in  the  way  of  straight 
lines ;  care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  have 
the  heights  too  formal  in  the  gradual  rise 
towards  the  back,  a  few  groups  higher 
than  the  generality  planted  at  intervals 
throughout  the  border  being  wonderfully 
effective. 

Space  w’ill  not  permit  me  to  give  a  list 
of  plants  suitable  for  the  border,  so  I 
must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  a 
careful  perusal  of  some  of  the  trade  cata¬ 
logues,  which  are  now  prepared  in  such 
an  excellent  manner,  and  as  a  rule  are 
to  be  safely  relied  upon. 

R.  Robertson. 

- ++> - 

u  Gold  Producing  Soil.” 


A  Book  on  French  Gardening. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  on 
French  gardening,  or  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  the  French  system,  and  has  been 
written  by  T.  Newsome,  A.R.C.  Sc. 
(Lond.),  etc.,  who  is  the  principal  of  the 
Science,  Art  and  Technical  Schools  at 
Stroud,  near  Gloucester.  In  the  first 
chapter  he  deals  w'ith  what  French 
gardening  is,  and  explains  how  the  opera¬ 
tor  can  supply  protection  to  vegetables 
w'hich  are  required  practically  all  the  year 
round.  The  protection,  of  course,  is 
chiefly  necessary  during  w'inter  and 
spring,  W'hen  the  temperature  is  low.  The 
writer  states  that  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  employed  by  the  French  system 
not  only'  one  crop  but  from  three  to  a 
dozen  may  be  secured  from  the  same  plot 
of  soil  during  the  year.  He  then  shows 
how,  by'  commencing  about  the  middle  of 
February,  with  a  frame  that  is  sown  with 
lettuces  in  the  autumn,  and  sowing 
Radishes  and  Carrots  amongst  them,  the 
Radishes  are  ready'  for  pulling  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  weeks,  and  these  are 
followed  by  the  Lettuces  planted  there  in 
the  autumn,  while  the  Carrots  are  thinned 
and  Cauliflowers  planted  as  the  Lettuces 
are  cut.  The  carrots  are  pulled  in  April 
and  May  and  the  Cauliflow'ers  in  May- and 
June.  This  makes  four  crops  in  less  than 
five  months.  As  soon  as  the  Cauliflowers 
are  cut  something  else  goes  on  the  same 
ground. 

Under  the  system  of  gardening  about 
700  hundred  tons  of  manure  are  utilised 
on  one  acre  of  ground,  first  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  heat  and  later  on  in 
manuring  ground.  This  amount  need  not 
be  necessary  in  after  years,  but  in  any' 
case  the  soil  gets  so  rich  that  the  top  is 
sometimes  skimmed  off  and  sold  to  far¬ 
mers.  Other  chapters  deal  with  where, 
w-hen  and  how  to  begin,  how  to  cover  the 
ground  with  frames,  bell-glasses,  cloches, 
etc.  Protection,  watering  and  other  oper¬ 
ations  are  all  dealt  with  in  remaining 
chapters,  very  full  details  being  given. 
The  book  runs  to  83  pp. .  and  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Frederick  Steele  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  I.ightpill  Mills,  Stroud,  Gloucester, 
at  is. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

Cemetery  Fruit. 

The  Borough  Council  of  Fulham  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  they  were  prepared 
to  receive  bids  for  the  fruit — Apples, 
Pears,  etc. — as  it  stood  at  their  new-  ceme¬ 
tery  at  North  Sheen,  near  Mortlake, 
Surrey. 
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Oswego  Tea. 


It  may  not  be  every  amateur  gardener 
who  knows  the  plant  of  which  I  intend  to 
speak  under  the  above  name,  but  the 
botanical  name,  Monarda  didyma,  is  not 
known  to  everyone  either.  The  plant  is 
well  known  in  many  gardens,  but  its  cul¬ 
tivation  might  well  be  extended.  Some 
are  under  the  impression  that  there  is 
more  than  one  variety  of  the  plant,  dif¬ 
fering  in  the  colour  of  its  bracts,  but 
in  some  gardens  at  least  it  is  not  planted 
in  a  full}'  exposed  situation,  and  the 
bracts  do  not  colour  well.  Those  who 
would  wish  to  see  it  at  its  best  should 


plant  in  a  fully  exposed  border,  where  it 
will  get  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Under 
those  conditions  the  stems  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  dwarf,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  need 
for  them  to  be  tall,  as  nothing  is  gained 
by  the  plants  being  drawn.  One  other 
thing  should  be  attended  to,  and  that  is 
to  plant  it  in  good  soil.  If  the  soil  of 
the  garden  is  poor,  the  plants  may  be 
lifted  in  March,  and  the  whole  border 
deeply  dug,  after  giving  it  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  cow  manure.  This  will  help  fo 
retain  moisture  in  the  soil  and  avoid  the 
necessity  for  watering.  In  good  exposure 
the  bracts  assume  a  rich  bronzy  red  hue, 
forming  a  good  background  to  the  scarlet 
flowers. 

D.  W. 


f^osa  Apdersoni. 


Under  the  name  of  Ayrshire  Roses 
several  improved  varieties  of  the  field 
Rose  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  those 
improvements  seem  to  be  due  to  enthusi¬ 
astic  raisers  of  bygone  times.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  Rosa  wichuraiana  belongs  to 
the  same  group  of  Roses  as  R.  arvensis, 
much  more  might  be  done  in  improving 
a  native  Rose,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
rambler  Roses  are  so  popular  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  Improved  varieties  might  be 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  growing  on  pil¬ 
lars,  arches,  pergolas  and  even  on  chains 
in  imitation  of  the  Italian  style  of  a  Rose 
garden.  R.  Andersoni  is  really  a  variety 
of  the  wild  field  Rose,  R.  arvensis,  and 
those  who  have  seen  it  must  admit  that 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  single  Rose.  It 
has  got  size  and  a  beautiful  pink  colour, 
and  these  large  Roses  are  freely  produced 
on  a  well  established  bush.  The  flowers 
are  frequently  employed  in  floral  decora¬ 


tions,  especially  at  Rose  shows,  and  their 
large  size  and  beautiful  soft  colour  have 
a  telling  effect  when  set  up  with  their 
own  foliage.  . 

R.  Andersoni  would  seem  to  be  of  re¬ 
cent  introduction,  although  the  raisers 
would  seem  to  be  unknown.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Rose  Society  regards  it  as  a  species, 
describing  it  as  a  vigorous  bush  Rose 
that  flowers  only  in  summer.  In  this 
respect,  of  course,  it  would  agree  with 
our  field  Rose,  which  blooms  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  and  is  soon  over.  The 
large  flowers  and  the  number  of  them 
produced  in  a  bunch  would  suggest  that 
varieties  might  be  raised  from  it  bearing 
large  bunches  of  flowers  that  would  cer¬ 
tainly  excel  those  known  as  rambler  Roses 
and  Polyanthas.  The  wild  form  of  these 
latter  has  very  small  white  flowers,  so 
that,  presuming  on  the  strength  of  the 
size  of  the  blooms  of  the  field  Rose,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  get  size  in  a 
new  race  of  ramblers  having  both  large 
flowers  and  bunches. 

Bell  Heather. 


Culture  of  Cyclamens. 


Early  in  August  is  the  time  for  the 
sowing'of  Cyclamen  seed,  for  a  good  early 
spring  display  of  flowers,  especially  when 
other  blooms  are  very  scarce,  as  this 
makes  them  all  the  more  valuable.  Their 
fragrance  and  beauty,  also  their  free 
flowering  qualities  are  items  of  first  im¬ 
portance  in  the  early  months  of  the  year 
when  flowers  are  often  hard  to  come  by. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in 
large  pans,  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse, 
or  a  warm  frame,  the  pans  being  covered 
with  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and  a  piece 
of  glass,  slightly  tilted  to  allow  a  little 
ventilation.  W  hen  the  seedlings  appear 
the  paper  can  be  withdrawn,  and  more 
air  admitted.  When  the  little  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out 
into  a  frame  about  three  inches  apart  each 
way.  As  soon  as  they  have  grown  large 
enough  to  fill  every  gap  allowed  them  in 
the  frame,  they  should  be  potted  up 
singly  into  3  inch  pots,  a  good  compost 
consisting  of  fairly  rich  soil,  turfy  loam, 
and  silver  sand  being  used.  After  this 
they  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  to 
attain  sturdiness,  and  should  be  kept  well 


watered.  A  moist  airy  atmosphere  is  es¬ 
sential  to  success,  and  it  keeps  away  that 
dreaded  foe,  the  red  spider. 

Directly  the  roots  just  begin  to  touch 
the  sides  of  the  pots  they  must  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  45  inch  pots,  and  finally  to  a 
6  inch  pot,  in  which  to  develop  into 
strong  bushy  plants.  This  latter  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  large 
and  magnificent  flowers  which  ,  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  sure  to  give. 

After  the  flowering  period  is  over,  they 
can  L-e  placed  in  a  frame,  and  kept  care¬ 
fully  watered  and  ventilated,  and  when 
active  growth  again  commences  they 
must  be  repotted,  syringed,  and  shaded 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  October  they 
should  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse,  and 
during  the  winter  be  kept  in  a  medium 
temperature,  say  of  50  degrees.  After 
two  or  three  years  of  flowering  the  old 
plants  should  be  discarded,  as  the  flowers 
lose  their  size  and  beauty  as  they  attain 
their  third  .or  fourth  year  of  blooming, 
and  for  this  reason  a  new  sowing  should 
be  made  every  year  to  displace  the  old 
and  worn-out  plants,  with  young  and 
vigorous  corms  which  give  us  our 
brightest  and  best  flowers. 

Joseph  Floyd. 


The  Granadilla. 

The  Granadilla,  a  species  of  Passiflora, 
is  a  green-skinned  fruit,  with  soli,  pulpy 
flesh,  much  favoured  by  Jamaicans.  'Ine 
flavour  cannot  be  compared  to  any  Bri¬ 
tish  fruit.  It  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  curious 
after-taste  that  is  both  novel  and  stimu¬ 
lating. 

R.H.S. 

An  exhibition  of  flowers,  plants,  etc., 
will  be  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  their  hall  in  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  on  September  1st,  lrom  1 
to  6.  At  3  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson. 
A.  R.T.B.A. ,  will  lecture  on  “The  Histon 
of  Garden  Making. 

The  Cactus. 

The  Cactus  is  the  strangest  and  most 
fascinating  plant  in  the  world.  Some 
specimens  are  no  larger  than,  a  thimble, 
whilst  others  often  attain  a  heigm  ol 
60  ft.,  and  weigh  several  tons.  Scientists 
state  that  these  larger  plants  are  as  much 
as  2,000  years  old.  'the  “Water  Barrel 
of  the  Desert  is  the  name  given  to  the 
giant  Cactus  of  America,  for  the  plant 
contains  a  fluid  which  is  a  fair  substitute 
for  water.  Paper  of  an  excellent  quality  is 
made  from  the  Yucca,  while  the  Aga'e 
species,  largely  grown  in  Mexico,  sup¬ 
plies  the  Mexican  with  his  nat.onal  drink. 
This  latter  plant  may  be  likened  to  a 
good-sized  bush  made  up  of  a  series  of 
flat  armoured  blades  radiating  from  a 
central  bulb.  The  “honey  water”  is 
found  in  the  innermost  leaves,  which  roll 
themselves  into  a  conical  shape. 

Poisonous  Microbes 'in  the  Soil. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  opens  in  Dublin  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2nd,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Francis  Darwin,  papers  will  be  read  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problems  of  intensive  culti¬ 
vation.  The  subject  of  the  microbes  of 
the  soil  is  likely  to  be  discussed,  and  new 
discoveries,  it  is  believed,  will  be  dis¬ 
closed.  The  problem  has  been  studied 
persistently  of  late  years,  here  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  America,  and  now  it  has  been 
discovered  by  an  English  student  that  cer¬ 
tain  microbes  distil  an  active  poison  into 
the  soil.  They  poison  the  wells,  so  tc 
speak,  for  their  followers ;  and  this,  no! 
the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  prevents  the 
farmer  growing,  for  example,  two  crop; 
of  clover  consecutively  on  the  same  field. 
The  subject  has,  of  course,  special  in 
terest  to  gardeners. 


TRADE  NOTICE. 

Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Co. 

We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  J.  W  eek 
and  Co.,  who  have  been  established  a 
Chelsea  since  1814,  intend  shortly  to  opei 
an  office  at  72,  Victoria  Street,  London 
S.W.,  under  new  management,  as  beinj 
more  accessible  for  their  numerou 
clients.  The  excellence  of  their  work 
both  glass  houses  and  heating  apparatus 
is  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  thei 
“Duplex”  upright  tubular  boiler  1 
known  all  over  the  world. 


CHEAPEST  BULBS  IN  THE  WORLI 

Direct  from  our  Bulb  Farm, 

Superb  Quality.  Catalogues  Free. 

BEES,  14,  WAPPINC  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL. 


The  Gardening  World,  September  5,  1908. 
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CLIX. 

Taking  Cuttings  of  Bedding  Plants. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  may  no 
longer  delay  to  take  cuttings  of  bedding 
plants — Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums,  Gazanias,  and  others — but  not 
yet  the  Calceolaria  cuttings;  these  are 
best  not  taken  until  the  second'  week  in 
October.  It  is  more  important  to  strike 
the  cuttings  early  where  the  young  plants 
have  not  too  favourable  winter  quarters. 
Where  there  is  a  little  winter  heat  we 
need  not  be  anxious  about  them,  but 
where  they  have  to  be  wintered  in  a  room, 
or  a  cold  greenhouse,  it  is  necessary  to 
get  them  well  rooted  and  ripened.  By 
this  term,  ripened,  I  mean  a  good  deal. 
I  mean  that  sappy  soft  young  plants  will 
succumb  where  hard  dry  sturdy  specimens 
will  make  a  real  fight  for  life  through 
hard  conditions.  To  rine-n  the  wood  as 
described  the  cuttings  must  be  struck  in 
pots  and  not  in  the  open  ground ;  they 
must  be  placed  in  the  sunny  position  and 
must  have  as  little  water  as  possible,  and 
compatible  with  health.  I  speak  more 
especially  of  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  But 
where  there  will  be  sufficient  heat  sup¬ 
plied  during  winter  there  is  no  reason  ■why 
the  cuttings  should  not  be  struck  in  the 
open  ground  and  afterwards  potted  up 
where  this  method  is  convenient.  The 
cuttings  need  not  be  housed  until  the  end 
of  September,  and  then  more  for  the  sake 
of  escaping  excessive  moisture  than  for 
any  other  reason.  We  have  to  remember 
the  heavy  dews  that  often  leave  vegetation 
dripping  for  half  the  day,  and  these  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  quite  as  much  as 
rain. 

Cuttings  of  Perennials. 


that  they  must  in  time  pass  the  zenith  of 
their  strength  and  beauty  and  grow  old 
and  worn  out,  and  should,  when  this  stage 
has  clearly  been  reached,  give  place  to 
younger  and  more  vigorous  specimens. 
But  even  here  we  must  use  our  discretion, 
for  there  are  plants  that,  seemingly,  can¬ 
not  bear  to  be  disturbed  and  remain  for 
years  and  years  in  good  condition.  I  am 
thinking  of  an  old  friend's  garden,  in 
which  there  are  many  such  subjects. 
Thus,  all  my  life  I  remember  the  same 
clumps  of  Christmas  Rose,  the  same 
patches  of  Gentian,  and  the  same  border 
edging  of  Hepatica. 

Rock  Work  in  a  Small  Garden. 

Soon  the  time  will  come  when  we  ma; 
commence  constructive  work  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  and  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the 
effective  manner  in  which  rock  work  can 
be  introduced  into  a  garden  of  limited 
space.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  phase  of 
gardening  so  fascinating  and  absorbing 
as  the  cultivation  of  alpine  and  other 
rock  loving  plants.  There  is  not  the  set 
formality  of  bed  or  border,  and  the  setting 
of  the  rock  has  a  very  decorative  and  beau¬ 
tiful  effect.  Supposing  the  rock  edging 
be  planted  with  a  view  to  greatest  beauty 
during  April,  May,  and  June,  then  it 
makes  so  bright  and  radiant  a  display 
that  it  does  not  matter  if  the  border  be¬ 
hind  be  somewhat  colourless,  and  comes 
to  perfection  at  a  later  period,  say  when 
the  rock  plants  have  had  their  day.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  capital  way  of  keeping  up  a 
long  and  gay  colour  effect,  and  I  can 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  study 
to  achieve  beautiful  gardens. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - ♦++ - 


- - 

Soma  September 

On  St.  Matthee  (21st)  shut  up  the  bee. 

Fair  on  September  first,  fair  for  the 
month. 


iptember  dries  up  wells  or  breaks  down 
bridges. 


St.  Matthew 
Brings  cold  dew. 


September  blows  soft, 

Till  the  fruit's  in  the  loft. 


If  dry  be  the  buck’s  horn, 

On  Holy-rood  morn  (14th), 

'Tis  worth  a  kist  of  gold ; 

But  if  wet  it  be  seen, 

On  Holyrood  e'en, 

Bad  harvest  is  foretold. 

He  who  eats  goose  on  Michael’s  Day7, 
Shan’t  money  lack,  his  debts  to  pay. 

The  Michaelmas  moon  (harvest  m v.  z-' 
Rises  nine  nights  alike  soon. 


I  wonder  if  many  of  my  readers  often 
take  cuttings  of  various  hardy  perennials. 
Where  just  two  or  three  extra  specimens 
are  required  it  is  often  the  easiest  and 
most  convenient  method.  Offshoots  from 
Campanulas,  Pyrethrums,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams,  yes,  and  dozens  of  other  subjects, 
will  strike  readily  in  the  open  ground 
during  August.  Pentstemons  should  not  be 
forgotten,  and  will  be  the  better  for  being 
wintered  in  a  house  or  frame  ;  the  cuttings 
of  these  should  be  of  half-ripened  wood 
and  inserted  rather  deeply  in  sandy  soil. 
I  find  they  strike  quickly7  and  can  be 
lifted  and  placed  in  pots,  frames,  or  boxes 
later  on.  I  have  often  struck  cuttings 
from  the  tips  of  the  growths  of  that  in¬ 
valuable  border  plant,  Anthemis  tinctoria, 
sometimes  known  as  Chamomile ;  also  of 
the  dainty  little  Linum  perenne,  and  of 
Rock  Roses.  Phlox  decussata  lends  itself 
to  spring  propagation  from  cuttings  of 
old-established  plants,  and  will  certainly 
send  up  more  growths  than  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  retain,  so  that  some  of  these 
may7  with  advantage  be  removed  and  used 
as  cuttings.  I  have  never  tried  striking 
these  in  the  open,  but  either  on  an  almost 
spent  hotbed  or  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is 
a  mistake  that  many  of  us  make  never  to 
renew  our  plants.  It  stands  to  reason 


$k  ?mtosa  as  a 

During  the  middle  of  the  day7,  when 
the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  air  hot  and 
dry,  the  Evening  Primrose  is  anything 
but  an  attractive  plant,  although  on  dull 
day7s  it  may  retain  its  beauty  more  or  less 
throughout  the  day.  The  flower  stems 
may7  be  cut  at  night  or  in  the  morning, 
and  placed  in  water,  and  when  the  shoots 
have  got  accustomed  to  this  treatment 
and  absorbed  the  water  freely,  they7  open 
their  regular  quota  of  flowers  at  the  usual 
time  in  the  evening,  say7,  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock.  In  the  garden  the  beauty 
of  these  Evening  Primroses  is  practically 
lost  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
lifetime  of  the  flowers.  The  owner  can 
remed-  this  to  some  extent  by  cutting 
stems  of  good  length  and  placing  them  in 
vases  of  water,  these  being  placed  in  a 
room  will  continue  to  open  their  flowers 
in  succession  for  days  "together,  and  these 
flowers  are  as  sweetly  scented  as  if  they 
expanded  in  the  open  garden.  The  com¬ 
mon  variety  will  answer  the  purpose,  but 
the  flowers  of  Oenothera  biennis,  grandi- 
flora  are  very  much  larger  and  behave 
similarly.  D.  W. 
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Variegated 


picas  elastica 


cr 


In  the  Dwelling  House. 


This  is  an  excellent  and  noble  foliage 
plant  suitable  for  the  amateur’s  dwelling 
house,  but  during  winter  the  variegated 
variety  would  require  the  greenhouse  as  a 
hospital,  owing  to  it  not  being  so  hardy 
as  Ficus  elastica,  the  rich  green-leaved 
variety,  although  it  may  be  successfully 
cultivated  during  winter  in  the  dwelling- 
house,  provided  it  is  carefully  attended 
to  and  placed  in  a  fairly  light  position. 

The  bane  of  plants  kept  in  the  dwelling- 
house  is  the  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  dust 
which  settles  on  the  leaves.  To  counter¬ 
act  this  they  should  be  thoroughly 
sponged  once  a  week  in  tepid  water. 
Drawing  the  finger  across  the  leaves  will 
leave  a  distinct  impression  in  the  layer 
jf  dust,  which,  of  course,  chokes  up  the 
pores,  so  to  speak,  the  plants  dying  pre¬ 
maturely.  Very  often  the  amateurs’ 
plants  fail  through  having  been  drawn  up 
m  heat ;  they  have  been  raised  to  sell. 
In  the  flower  market  those  plants  are  seen 
with  a  fresh  and  glossy  appearance,  and 
very  attractive  to  lovers  of  those  beautiful 
foliage  plants.  After  the  buyer  selects 
his  fresh,  polished  leaved  plant,  going 
home  full  of  glee,  this  glossy  plant  soon 
vanishes  after  the  plant  ha§  been  in  the 
room  for  a  week  or  two.  It  is  natural  for 
the  market  grower  to  obtain  saleable  stock 
quickly,  and  so  he  forces  along  the  plants. 
So  it  is  for  the  buyer  to  watch  number  one, 
as  very  often  that  healthiness  does  not  last 
in  the  dwelling-house,  and  plants  growing 
thus  require  careful  treatment  afterwards. 
Cold  currents  of  air  should  be  avoided, 
and  no  more  water  be  given  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  A  feature  in  their  beauty 
is  that  large  specimens  of  about  3  ft.  high 
can  be  grown  in  a  five  or  six  inch  pot,  but 
in  such  cases  food  must  be  given,  especi¬ 
ally  during  the  spring  months  ;  also,  when 
re-potting,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
place  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  to  re¬ 
cover  the  check,  as  it  is  like  the  Aspidistra, 
and  does  not  recover  quickly  after  a  dis¬ 
turbance. 

The  Ficus  is  a  little  difficult  to  propa¬ 
gate,  but  those  wishing  to  increase  their 
stock  should  fix  on  a  plant  of  about  one  or 
two  years  old,  as  the  older  the  plant  the 
more  difficult  to  propagate.  After  secur¬ 
ing  a  good  stem,  cut  it  up  into  lengths  of 
about  two  inches,  leaving  about  the  same 
amount  of  wood  at  the  top  with  a  pair  of 
leaves,  as  the  topping  soon  forms  a  good 
plant.  Insert  these  into  pans  of  sandy 
soil,  and  plunge  into  a  gentle  bottom 
heat.  Of  course  this  plant  must  be  propa¬ 
gated  under  glass. 

J.  W.  Forsyth. 


Caladium  Duke  of  Teck. 

The  leaves  of  this  dwarf  variety  are  of 
a  violet-crimson  with  carmine  veins,  the 
whole  leaf  being  nearly  of  a  uniform  rich 
shade  and  glossy.  Being  of  dwarf  habit, 
it  is  highly  suitable  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  independently  of  exhibition.  A 
well  coloured  plant  of  it  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Nor- 
Wood.  London,  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  of 
the  18th  August. 


National  Dahlia  Society. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  September  3rd, 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster. 

78  Years  in  One  Garden. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Ashley,  M.P.,  has  sent  con¬ 
gratulations  to  his  Hampshire  home  to  a 
gardener  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  Ashley  family  for  seventy-eight  years. 
This  is  believed  to  be  a  record  service. 
The  old  man,  who  celebrates  his  90th 
birthday,  is  still  active  in  the  garden. 

Poisonous  Plants. 

Writing  to  the  “Daily  Telegraph,”  a 
correspondent  says  he  traced  a  very  severe 
attack  of  influenza  to  the  acrid  aroma  of 
Hyacinths  and  Narcissus  blooms  which 
had  been  standing  too  long  in  water  in  his 
sitting-room.  “For  years,”  he  adds  “I 
have  noticed  the  scourge  following  hard 
on  the  heels  of  the  flowers,  and,  person¬ 
ally,  I  avoid  them  like  plague.  I  may 
be  quite  wrcng  in  my  view,  but  wait  until 
December,  and  observe  for  yourself — first 
the  flowers,  then  the  scourge. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  0GHDITI0N8. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,',  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLIHC8  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  A.  R.  Gould"  for  the  article 
on  “  Tomato  Culture  for  Amateurs,”  page  558. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  '“Wm.  Smith,"  for  the  article 
on  “  Layering  Carnations  ”  ;  and  another  to 
“Penzance”  for  the  article  on  “Some  New 
Primulas,"  page  556. 


Treatment  of 

The  Soil. 


Some  Hints. 


A  few  hints  on  the  treatment  of  land 
under  cultivation  may  not  be  out  of  place 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  ground 
generally  lies  fallow  after  the  removal  of 
the  crops  in  September,  but  it  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  leave  it  vacant  so  long.  The 
growing  of  certain  green  crops  with  the 
object  of  turning  them  in  is  a  well-known 
practice,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  soil 
is  often  richer  in  nitrogen  after  a  legu¬ 
minous  crop  has  been  treated  in  this  wav. 
These  facts  were  at  first  extremely 
puzzling,  but  have  now  been  explained. 
If,  for  instance,  we  examine  the  roots  of 
the  Lupine  or  Pea  we  shall  find  numerous 
small  swellings  or  tubercles  which  are 
filled  with  very  small  unicellular  bod^ 
called  bacterioids  ;  these  bacterioids  have 
the  power  of  making  use  of  the  free  nitro 
gen  of  the  atmosphere  and  bringing  it  intc 
combination,  these  compounds  of  nitrogen 
being  then  absorbed  by  the  roots. 

Certain  experiments  carried  out  at  Roth 
ampstead  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  how  much  nitrogen  could 
be  obtained  by  this  means,  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  500  lbs.,  including  that  used  b} 
the  crop.  An  experiment  conducted  at  the 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  U.S.A. 
showed  that  a  certain  kind  of  Corn  Pea 
had  stored  up  in  the  soil  289  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre,  in  this  case  the  crops  having 
been  treated  as  green  manuring.  In  East 
Prussia,  where  Lupines  are  gTown  to  re¬ 
claim  the  poor  heath  lands,  it  was  founc 
that  in  one  field  where  Lupines  had  beer 
grown  since  1865  to  1891,  that  the  nitro 
gen  had  increased  from  0.027  Per  cent,  tc 
o.  177  per  cent.,  or  equal  to  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  or  seven  and  1 
half  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  anc 
no  other  manure  had  been  used  excep 
phosphate  and  potash,  and  the  crop  ha< 
been  removed  every  year.  The  decayinj 
of  leguminous  and  non-leguminous  plant 
and  their  roots  tends  to  increase  thehumu 
in  the  soils,  and  this  is  most  desirable  ii 
very  light  sandy  soils,  while  it  is  of  noles 
value  in  heavy,  clayey,  water-logged  soils 
as  it  makes  them  lighter,  the  less  densit 
of  texture  permitting  the  air  to  enter  th 
soil,  and  helping  to  drain  away  the  sur 
plus  water. 

Another  advantage  is  m  the  saving  n 
animal  manure,  as  it  is  obviously  no 
necessary  to  apply  any  when  this  practic 
is  resorted  to.  The  green  manuring  cro 
derives  most  of  its  food  from  the  subsoil 
especially  in  very  dry  weather,  and  whe: 
the  crop  is  turned  into  the  soil,  plant  foO' 
has  been  transferred  from  the  subsoil  t 
the  surface  soil,  where  it  wili  be  of  mor 
value.  If  a  sowing  of  such  plants  as  th 
Leguminosae,  or  tap-rooted  plants  lik 
the  Cruciferae,  is  made  in  the  autumn  c 
each  year,  say  for  three  years,  it  wil 
greatly  improve  the  fertility  and  mechan 
cal  condition  of  the  worst  soils. 

W.  Glover. 

- +++ - 

Some  novel  and  attractive  “  button 
holes”  have  been  seen  recently  in  London 
consisting  of  bunches  of  bright-coloure' 
Crab  Apples  about  the  size  of  Cherries 
with  their  own  leaves. 
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Propagating 


Those  who  make  a  point  of  planting  out 
heir  Violas  in  autumn  with  the  object  of 
getting  an  early  display  of  bloom  com- 
nence  propagating  in  July.  There  is, 
lowever,  another  system  pursued  by  those 
laving  gardens  in  towns  and  elsewhere 
rhere  the  sooty  atmosphere  makes  it  con- 
enient,  if  not  necessary,  to  place  the 
fiolas  under  glass  during  winter,  and 
ilant  out  in  the  spring.  With  this  ob- 
ect  in  view,  the  beginning  of  September 
s  a  very  good  time  to  commence  their 
>ropagation. 

Those  who  have  only  a  limited  con¬ 
venience  for  keeping  them  can  insert  them 
n  boxes  in  the  manner  represented  by 
he  accompanying  illustration.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  this  arrangement  lies  in  the 
act  that  the  boxes  can  be  placed  under 

frame  or  handlight  until  the  cuttings 


ommence  to  root.  They  can  then  be 
roved  outside  if  the  frame  is  required  for 
mother  batch  of  cuttings  of  Violas  or 
■ther  subjects,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Jentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Phloxes  and 
o  forth. 

Those  who  require  a  large  number  of 
'iolas  and  can  utilise  a  whole  frame  for 
hem  need  not  trouble  with  boxes.  The 
implest  plan  is  to  spread  about  4  in.  of 
jight  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
rsing  plenty  of  sand  and  leaf  mould. 
This  is  pressed  firm,  and  the  cuttings 
rhen  made,  can  then  be  dibbled  in  in 
ows  across  or  lengthways'  of  the  frame. 
Vhen  the  latter  is  thus  wholly  occupied 
fith  one  batch  of  cuttings,  ventilation 
an  be  given  whenever  this  becomes  neces- 
ary..  The  hardier  these  Violas  are  kept 
hrough  the  winter  the  better.  Indeed, 
ifter  they  are  completely  rooted  the  lights 
hould  be  taken  off  altogether  during  the 
>revalence  of  mild  weather.  The  only 
eason  for  putting  on  the  frames  is  dur- 


Violas. 

ing  the  prevalence  of  heavy  rains  or  severe 
frost. 

In  taking  off  cuttings  of  Violas  very 
little  preparation  is  necessary  if  care  is 
taken  to  pull  up  the  shoots  that  arise  from 
the  base  with  the  fingers.  There  is  an 
art,  however,  even  in  doing  this.  If  the 
cuttings  are  pulled  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  the  chances  are  that  the  core  of 
the  shoot  is  pulled  out,  leaving  only  the 
bark  or  skin  at  the  point  where  the  roots 
should  be  produced.  By  a  little  practice, 
however,  these  shoots  may  be  pulled  side¬ 
ways  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  pull  out  a 
good  length  of  white  stem,  with  the 
sucker,  or  even  a  bunch  of  young  roots. 
In  that  case  the  success  of  the  cuttings  is 
practically  assured  when  they  have  al¬ 
ready  commenced  to  root.  Both  of  these 
types  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 


illustration.  All  that  remains  is  to  pull 
off  the  lower  leaf  or  two  and  insert  them. 

It  sometimes  happens  with  scarce  varie¬ 
ties  that  the  owner  will  simply  take  off 
the  tips  of  shoots  and  use  them  as  cut¬ 
tings.  If  these  shoots  are  strong,  the 
chances  are  that  the  cuttings  will  be  hol¬ 
low  and  far  less  likely  to  succeed.  It  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  upon  the  variety. 
Some  of  the  more  wiry  kinds  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  this  way,  but  the  thick 
stemmed  ones  do  not  make  good  cuttings 
at  all,  and  usually  damp  off.  If  the 
suckers  are  pulled  up  from  the  base,  how¬ 
ever,  every  one  of  them  will  root  if  it 
has  not  been  damaged. 

Cuttings  inserted  in  September  will  be 
rooted  before  the  advance  of  winter,  but 
it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  them  outside 
before  spring.  In  the  south,  March  is  the 
best  month  to  plant  out  cuttings  which 
have  been  propagated  at  this  time.  This 
enables  the  young  plants  to  get  well  es¬ 
tablished  before  the  advance  of  hot 


weather.  Sometimes  the  planting  is  un¬ 
avoidably  delayed  owing  to  the  beds  being 
occupied  with  spring  bedding.  In  that 
case  it  is  we1 1  to  mulch  the  beds  with 
well  decayed  m inure  or  cocoanut  fibre  at 
the  very  commencement  of  hot  weather. 

- +++ - 

Ideal  Gardens  at  Olympia. 

At  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  to  beheld 
at  Olympia,  London,  from  October  gth  to 
24th,  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
will  consist  of  practical  illustrations  of 
cottage  gardening.  The  large  annexes, 
which  cover  over  an  acre  of  ground,  are  to 
be  converted  into  “A  Corner  of  England.” 
There  will  be  a  real  model  cottage  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  series  of  gardens  laid  out  by  a 
landscape  gardener.  One  of  the  gardens 
will  be  on  the  French  plan,  and  the  whole 
system  of  growing  vegetables  under  bells 
and  frames  will  be  shown.  Skilled  opera¬ 
tors  ^ill  give  practical  demonstrations  of 
the  treatment  of  the  soil  and  various  other 
processes.  There  will  be  over  twenty 
operators  from  the  Studley  Horticultural 
College,  who  will  demonstrate  every 
phase  of  garden  work.  Cottage  gardening 
on  so  complete  a  plan  has  never  before 
been  exhibited  in  this  country. 

- - 

Manuring, 

Earthing  Up, 
etc. 

At  this  time  Celery  plants  need  a  lot  of 
attention,  if  we  are  to  have  large  healthy 
sticks.  The  trenches  must  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds,  and  the  hoe  must  be  freely  used 
to  loosen  the  surface  soil  and  to  aerate  it. 
Twice  or  three  times  a  week,  according  to 
the  weather,  they  should  have  a  thorough 
soaking  with  clear  wjjter ;  afterwards 
copious  supplies  of  liqmd  manure  can  be 
given,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  foliage 
with  it,  or  we  shall  have  that  dreaded  in 
sect,  celery  leaf  miner,  to  deal  with.  If, 
however,  the  insect  is  there  to  begin  with, 
all  the  worst  affected  leaves  must  be  pick¬ 
ed  off  and  burned,  the  remaining  plants 
being  washed  with  soft  soap  and  tepid 
water,  or  two  or  three  applications  of  soap 
suds  will  remove  them,  the  plants  after¬ 
wards  being  washed  down  with  clearwater. 
After  this  they  will  become  quite  healthy 
and  clean,  and  seldom  give  any  further 
trouble. 

Earthing  up  should  be  done  with  care, 
all  the  stems  being  drawn  close  together, 
and  the  soil  worked  in  between  the  plants, 
never  allowing  any  soil  to  fall  into  the 
heart  of  the  plant,  as  this  will  cause  decay 
and  be  plainly  seen  when  the  plants  are 
taken  up.  Many  amateurs  use  brown 
paper  for  blanching  purposes  ;  certainly 
this  method  is  the  best  for  exhibition,  as 
it  leaves  them  very  clean  and  white ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  soil  is  the  best  for  table 
use,  as  soil  blanching  makes  the  sticks 
very  tender,  not  stringy',  as  some  are  apt 
to  be  ;  and  finally  soil  'blanching  imparts 
a  sweet  nutty  flavour,  which  other  methods 
cannot  give. 

Many  exhibitors  grow  their  Celery  in 
frames,  and  blanch  with  brown  paper, 
simply  because  a  well  blanched  Celery 
carries  more  points  with  the  judges  than 
those  of  superior  quality7  for  table  use. 

Joseph  Floyd. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  oj  the  fafer  only. 

Two  Ptizes  of  ?s.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the-  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


How  I  Made  a  Garden  Roller. 

I  wanted  to  roll  a  gravel  path  in  my 
garden  ;  an  iron  roller  costs  more  than  1 
cared  to  spend  for  my  small  requirements, 
so  I  procured  a  two  feet  length  of  12  in. 
drain  pipe,  and  cut  two  discs  of  wood  to 
fit  tightly  in  the.  ends,  filling  the  pipe 
with  wet  clay,  rammed  tightly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  drove  in  the  wooden  discs,  fas¬ 
tening  them  with  thin  wredges.  An  iron 
rod  passed  through  the  centre  acted  as 
axle,  and  fastening  to  the  projecting  ends 
two  stout  sticks  (binding  with  wire)  I  had 
a  complete  roller  that  has  done  all  the 
work  1  needed. 

MALMAISON. 


Alocasias. 

Alocasias  are  plants  of  great  beauty  and 
easily  grown  into  large  specimens,  pro¬ 
viding  the'  proper  treatment  be  given, 
which  consists  of  supplying  them  with 
strong  moist  heat,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots  during  the  growing 
season.  This  naturally  causes  the 
material  in  which  they  are  potted  to  de¬ 
compose  quickly,  and  necessitates  its 
being  renewed  yearly.  Where  this  is  not 
done  it  is  liable  to  get  sour.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  peat  and  well-decom¬ 
posed  manure  in  equal  parts,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  loam  and  silver  sand. 
Spring  being  the  best  time  to  shift  them, 
most  of  the  old  soil  should  be  taken. away. 
Alocasias  are  surface  rooters,  and  do  best 
when  the  pots  have  a  greater  depth  of 
drainage  in  them  than  is  used  for  most 
things.  In  summer  the  plants  should 
have  a  warm  stove  temperature,  and  be 
carefully  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Fitz. 

Hamilton. 


A  Simple  Frame. 

Wishing  to  strike  a  quantity  of  Pansies, 
Violas,  Calceolarias,  Pentstemons  and 
some  herbaceous  cuttings,  and  not  having 
sufficient  frame  room,  I  made  up  a  slop¬ 
ing  bed  at  the  foot  of  a  south-east  wall 
alongside  my  frames.  Having  some  old 
window  sashes,  I  proceeded  to  erect  a  few 
frames  with  common  red  bricks.  I  merely 
laid  the  bricks  on  edge  on  the  surface  of 
the  sloping  bed,  forming  a  frame  the  de¬ 
sired  size.  The  frames  were  then  filled 
with  cuttings,  the  sashes  laid  on  and 
shaded  till  the  cuttings  were  rooted.  They 
were  very  easily  protected  during  severe 
frosts,  being  so  close  to  the  ground.  I 
lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  wooden  frames  by  damping 
off,  but  in  the  brick  ones  nearly  every  cut¬ 
ting  came  safely7  through  the  winter,  and 
thev  were  also  stronger  plants.  Bricks 
being  of  an  absorbent  nature  had  kept  the 
atmosphere  of  the  frames  in  a  more  con¬ 
genial  condition  during  wet  weather. 

W.  Chalmers. 

Muchalls. 


Removing  Faded  and  Seeding  Flowers. 

This  is  far  more  important  work  than 
most  people  realise,  indeed,  some  think 
so  little  of  it  that  it  is  scarcely  done  at 
all.  Yet  how  much  the  future  vitality 
and  floriferousness  of  a  plant  is  helped 
by  the  continual  doing  of  this  simple  task, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  neatness  the 
removal  of  decaying  flowers  must  mean. 
The  following,  among  others,  particularly 
repay  such  care: — Sweet  Peas,  Violas, 
Linums,  single  Roses,  Mignonette,  and 
Verbenas.  A  strong  pair  of  scissors  an¬ 
swers  admirably  for  this  purpose. 

C.  T. 

Highgate,  N. 


What  to  do  with  Refuse. 

In  winter  most  folks  have  fires  which 
serve  as  destructors  for  their  vegetable, 
fruit,  and  other  food  refuse.  In  summer 
fires  are  rare  in  thousands  of  homes  to 
which  gardens  are  attached,  and  it  is 
sometimes  quite  a  problem  what  best  to 
do  for  want  of  the  winter  destructor.  Pro¬ 
bably7  most  of  those  who  know  the  value  of 
the  chemical  elements  composing  the  re¬ 
fuse  stack  it  from  day  to  day  to  rot  for 
future  use.  This  is  not  the  most  sanitary 
thing  to  do,  and  much  of  the  virtue  of 
the  heap  is  wasted.  A  better  and  more 
economical  method  is  to  trench  every 
available  piece  of  ground  and  dig  the  re¬ 
fuse  in  at  once,  leaving  a  few  inches  of 
clear  soil  on  the  surface  in  which  to  im¬ 
mediately  plant  either  seedlings  or  larger 
growths. 

B. 

Marple  Bridge. 

- f+4 - 

Geranium 


Paul  Crampel. 

This  Geranium  is  most  conspicuous  in 
the  flower  garden  where  used  as  a  bedding 
plant,  and  at  the  present  time  is  at  its 
best.  The  large  scarlet  flowers  are  much 
admired  for  their  beauty  of  colour,  and 
lasting  properties.  The  praises  of  all  gar¬ 
deners,  amateur  and  professional,  justify7 
its  position  as  foremost  among  bedding 
Geraniums. 

For  bedding  purposes,  cuttings  are  best 
struck  in  the  autumn.  A  simple  plan  is 
to  strike  them  in  August  out  of  doors, 
first  sprinkling  a  layer  of  sharp  sand  over 
the  rooting’  area,  and  inserting  short 
jointed,  well  ripened  cuttings.  These 
should  be  potted  into  three  inch  pots 'when 
sufficiently  rooted,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  using  a  potting  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  leafmould  and  sand.  Ad¬ 
mit  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  but 
have  sufficient  artificial  heat  at  command 
to  exclude  frost  during  severe  frosts  in 
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winter.  Pinch  out  the  growing  points 
when  established  to  form  good ,  bushes, 
and  cut  off  all  flower  buds  as  they'  appear, 
the  object  being  to  get  strong  robust 
plants  to  give  an  effective  summer  display. 

Cuttings  may  also  be  struck  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  boxes,  and  potted  into  three 
inch  pots  in  February,  growing  them  in  a 
cold  frame  as  before,  and  admitting 
plenty  of  fresh  air  on  bright  days  to  dis¬ 
pel  excessive  moisture,  and  so^  prevent 
damping  off.  In  both  cases  the  plants 
must.  be  hardened  off  so  that  the  lights 
can  be  entirely  removed  by7  the  second  of 
third  week  in  May. 

The  method  we  adopt  is  to  plant  them  out 
in  their  pots,  as  by  this  means  we  obtain 
more  blooms  and  a  more  compact  plant. 
In  the  autumn,  when  the  space  has  to  be 
cleared  for  Wallflowers,  the  Geran.ums 
are  lifted  carefully  and  trimmed  into 
shape,  making  cuttings  of  the  trimmings, 
and  the  plants  are  housed,  to  be  subse¬ 
quently  potted  into  six  inch  pots  to  flower 
during  the  winter  months,'  when  these 
flowers  are  most  acceptable,  both  for  the 
conservatory  and  for  house  decoration. 
Floral  cement  should  be  used  when  thev 
are  to  be  employed  as  cut  flowers,  and 
they  are  always  a  welcome  addition  when 
flowers  are  scarce,  and  there  is  a  great 
demand. 

We  strike  more  cuttings,  in  spring,  which 
root  quickly,  and  make  good  plants  by 
May,  when  they  are  hardened  off,  and 
ready  to  be  bedded  out  for  the  summer 
display. 

The  old  plants  that  flowered  in  winter 
are  used  for  large  beds,  and  discarded  the 
following  autumn.  By  this  system  we 
always  have  a  batch  of  y7oung  plants  to 
plant  out,  with  a  reserve  of  one  year  old 
plants. 

John  P.  Holt. 
- - 

Poisonous  Mushrooms. 

Thirteen  persons  in  France  were  re¬ 
cently  fatally  poisoned  by  eating  veno¬ 
mous  Mushrooms.  .  Dr.  Secheyron,  a 
medical  expert,  says  that  all  would  have 
been  saved  had  they  taken  as  an  antidote 
powdered  wood-charcoal. 

dangerous  Fruit  for  Children. 

Giving  evidence  at  a  Hackney  inquest 
on  a  boy  who  had  died  from  eating  bad 
Plums,  Dr.  W.  A.  Hume  gave  it  as  hi; 
opinion  that  even  good  Plums  were  a 
dangerous  fruit  for  children,  as  pieces 
of  skin  were  apt  to  get  stuck  to  the  coat 
of  the  stomach,  and  irritation  and  inflam¬ 
mation  were  thus  set  up.  He  added  that 
he  saw  thirty-five  cases  of  illness  among 
children  the  previous  day  all  due  to  eat¬ 
ing  Plums  or  raw  Tomatos. 

Caladium  Golden  King. 

The  shield-shaped  leaves  of  this  yellow 
variety  attain  a  large  size,  indicating  that 
the  plant  is  more  vigorous  than  some  ol 
the  yellow  leaved  kinds.  The  darker  por¬ 
tion  of  the  leaf  is  greenish  yellow,  but 
when  getting  old  there  are  creamy  yel¬ 
low  patches,  while  the  veins  are  of  a; 
darker  greenish  yellow.  At  the  base  oil 
the  three  principal  ribs  is  a  triangular 
carmine  blotch,  giving  the  whole  leaf  ar 
handsome  appearance.  A  well-growr 
plant  of  it  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Johr 
Peed  and  Son  at  the  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  on  August  18th. 
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1  flovel  Gardei?. 


Much  curiosity  has  been  aroused  among 
y  friends  on  their  visit  to  the  garden  of 
Moreton-Hurst”  at  Abbey  Wood,  which 
r  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  re- 
odelling  from  a  plain  strip  of  ground 
to  something  more  attractive. 

This  being  my  first  attempt  at  garden- 
g,  my  work  has  been  all  the  more  diffi- 
ilt,  but  my  labours  have,  I  feel,  been 
ell  rewarded  by  the  results  obtained. 
One  has  only  to  study  the  picture  to 
jtain  an  idea  of  the  pretty  scene  in  its 
ality. 

The  hexagon  boat  summer  house  is 
onted  with  a  full-sized  bridge  of  charm- 
g  silver  birch,  chosen  and  cut  down  in 
y  presence  in  the  woods  of  a  friend  close 

The  (rain  water)  pond  contains  a  num- 
sr  of  gold  fish;  this  is  cornered  with 
mice  water-lilies,  bull-rushes,  water- 
:ass  and  forget-me-nots,  whilst  a  model 
icht  and  green  enamelled  pedestal  with 
ise  adorn  the  pond. 

On  either  side  of  the  summer-house  are 
retty  “Wild  Corners”  containing  daffo- 
ls,  violets,  ferns,  primroses,  heather, 
ue  and  white  bells,  honeysuckle  and 
lododendrons,  gathered  from  the  neigh- 
niring  woods. 

My  task  of  converting  a  v  Co-op.”  coal 
mk  into  a  model  windmill  is  now  com- 
ete. 

The  garden,  which  originally  was  on  a 
2clivity,  has  been  levelled,  and  a  rustic 
rick-burr  wall,  pocket  holed  with 
lyssum,  Stone-crop,  Moss,  Ivy,  Creeping 
:nny,  Ice  plants,  &c.,  also  forms  an  item 
interest. 

Hence  that  which  was  once  a  plain 
rip  of  ground  has  been  completely  trans- 
rmed  into  an  ideal  up-river  Thames 
:ene  in  miniature  section. 

At  night  the  garden  can  be  illuminated 
•  incandescent  gas  lamps. 

A  charge  of  is.  each  is  to  be  made  to 
ose  desiring  to  view  the  garden,  half  the 
■oceeds  being  devoted  to  the  Royal 
Dcietv  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
nimals. 

H.  Thomas  Kemp. 

“  Moreton-Hurst,” 

McLeod  Road, 

Abbey  Wood,  Kent. 
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A  Popular 
Shrubby 


Veronica. 

Veronica  Traversii. 


One  of  the  hardiest  of  the  shrubby  Ver- 
nicas  is  the  subject  of  this  note.  Many 
f  them  would  find  admirers  in  various 
arts  of  the  country  provided  they  were 
rfficiently  hardy.  Except  in  the  very 
aldest  parts  of  England,  this  will  live 
trough  most  winters,  even  although  a 
tvere  winter  may  kill  a  large  plant  in 
te  latitude  of  London.  In  most  winters, 
owever,  it  passes  safely  through  them, 
nd  makes  a  pleasing  change  from  the 
vergreen  forms  of  Euonymus,  which  do 
ot  flower,  but  are  prized  for  the  sake  of 
te  foliage  only.  The  leaves  of  V.  Tra- 
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versii  are  leathery,  evergreen,  and  about 
the  size  of  those  of  the  Box,  though  dif¬ 
ferent  in  shape.  During  July  and  August 
flowers  are  produced  in  racemes  in  the 
axils  of  the  younger  shoots,  making  a 
bush  that  is  well  established  appear 
almost  white. 

It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  strike  cuttings 
of  this  useful  species,  though  a  commence¬ 
ment  can  be  made  in  July  or  as  soon  as 
the  young  shoots  are  sufficiently  hard  to 
root  in  pots  without  damping  off.  This 
propagation  may  be  continued  till  late 
into  September,  provided  the  cuttings  are 
well  sheltered  during  winter  in  case  of  a 
hard  frost.  They  do  not  root  very  rapidly, 
so  that  it  is  always  well  to  begin  early 
to  get  them  well  rooted  before  the  ap¬ 


proach  of  winter.  They  will  pass  through 
a  fairly  severe  winter,  however,  in  a  cold 
frame,  even  though  not  w’ell  rooted. 

When  small  pots  are  used,  the  cuttings 
may  be  quite  small,  but  in  districts 
favourably  situated  within  the  influence  of 
the  sea,  where  the  temperature  would  be 
mild  and  equable,  possibly  larger  pieces 
could  be  rooted  in  a  half  shady  bordei 
outside.  By  inserting  them  firmly  about 
the  end  of  September  they  should  be  com¬ 
mencing  to  root  by  spring.  Some  sharp 
sand  and  leaf  mould  should  be  mixed  with 
the  soil  into  which  they  are  dibbled,  or 
else  layered  in  trenches  about  4  in.  deep. 
Our  illustration  shows  a  large  bush 
flowering  in  a  tub  in  front  of  a  dwelling 
house. 


Veronica  Traversii. 
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Viola  olympica. 


China  as  a  5 ounce  ot  New  ?iauis. 

Considering  that  China  has  been  a 
civilised  country  for  so  many  centuries, 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  so  much  of  it 
still  remains  practically  unexplored,  as 
far  as  its  flora  is  concerned.  Early  in  its 
history  the  R.H.S.  was  instrumental  in 
sending  out  plant  collectors,  when  many 
of  our  more  popular  plants  were  intro¬ 
duced.  Even  now,  after  so  many  years, 
China  seems  capable  of  affording  trees, 
rhrubs,  herbaceous  and  alpine  planfs 
hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in 
.his  country. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  R.H.S. ,  Vol.  33, 
Part  II.,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  has  col¬ 
lected  plants  for  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  travelling  for 
the  Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
Chinese  flora.  In  this  he  states  that  140 
species  of  Rhododendron  are  known  in 
China,  and  of  these  he  succeeded  in  intro¬ 
ducing  about  fifty.  About  twenty  of  them 
were  new  to  science.  These  Rhododen¬ 
drons  occur  on  the  mountains  at  eleva¬ 
tions  extending  from  5,000  to  15,000  ft., 
and  that  perhaps  explains  the  reason  why 
!hey  have  not  been  introduced  sooner. 
The  length  of  the  journey,  and  the  fact 
t h  t  it  must  largely  be  done  by  boat  and 
on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  would  explain 
1  he  difficulty  in  thoroughly  ransacking 
ihe  various  districts  of  China.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  says  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
Cuch  well-known  plants  as  Broom,  Gorse, 
Heather  and  Rock  Roses.  He  also  thinks 
that  the  Chinese  flora  is  really  distinct 
from  that  of  Japan,  Corea  and  Siberia. 
There  seems  to  be  really  more  connection 
between  the  flora  of  China  and  that  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  United  States.  The 
native  home  of  the  Peach  is  China,  but 


that  reached  Europe  by  way  of  the 
old  trade  route  overland.  He  thinks 
China  as  a  source  of  new  plants  is  very 
far  from  being  exhausted. 

- +-M- - 

Viola  olympica. 

The  garden  Violas  are  now  of  such  a 
size  that  few  people  would  care  to  gfow  the 
wild  species,  unless  they  were  admirers  of 
such  things  for  planting  on  the  rockery. 
That  is  certainly  the  best  place  for  them, 
but  some  of  them  are  well  worth  growing 
there,  and  if  planted  in  a  soil  that  has 
recently  been  stirred  with,  perhaps,  a 
fresh  addition  to  the  soil  the 'species  under 
notice  would  prove  well  worthy  of  such 
attention.  It  belongs  to  the  group  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Pansy,  rather  than  to  the 
section  which  the  sweet  Violet  represents. 

Amongst  the  early  or  older  varieties  of 
garden  Violas,  some  of  them  were  not 
unlike  V.  olympica  in  shape.  What  we 
mean  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
illustration,  which  was  taken  in  the  herba¬ 
ceous  ground  at  Kew.  The  two  top  petals 
and  the  two  side  ones  overlap  one  another, 
making  a  close  flower,  and  in  that  respect 
they  differ  from  V.  cornuta,  which  has  been 
more  or  less  emploved  as  a  parent  for  the 
garden  Viola.  The  flower  would  have 
been  highly  improved  from  a  garden  point 
of  view  had  the  lip  been  broader,  so  as 
to  make  the  outline  of  the  flower  more 
rounded. 

As  a  rock  plant,  however,  we  think  the 
shape  is  excellent,  and  the  colours  being 
soft,  it  makes  a  charming  flower  from  the 
early  part  of  summer  onward.  This  may 


[, Maclaren  and  Sons. 

be  described  as  soft  blue-purple,  with  a 
white  centre  to  the  lip.  In  spring  the 
main  stem  is  upright,  and  from  it  a  num 
her  of  branches  are  given  off,  which 
radiate  in  different  directions.  Even  from 
this  flowers  are  given  off  at  intervals,  and 
are  carried  erect  upon  flower  stems  about 
4  in.  long.  This,  of  course,  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plant  early  in  the  season,  but 
by  August  other  branches  are  given  off, 
filling  up  all  the  intermediate  spaces  until 
we  have  a  mass  not  quite  represented  by 
our  photograph,  which  was  taken  toward; 
the  end  of  June,  when  the  plant  was  prac¬ 
tically  in  its  first  flush  of  beauty. 

The  same  plants  in  this  clump  are  still 
flowering  freely,  showing  that  the  plant 
is  a  continuous  bloomer.  It  may,  there 
fore,  be  utilised  for  the  raising  of  a  nev 
race  of  Violas  of  wiry  habit  and  continu 
ous  blooming.  Although  the  species  has; 
long  been  known  to  science,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  to  cultiva 
tion  till  quite  recently.  It  is  a  native  o: 
Asia  Minor. 

- - 

Fragrant  Cinnamon  Fern. 

A  correspondent  of  the  America! 
“Fern  Bulletin”  points  out  that  Os 
munda  cinnamomea  glandulosa  is  dis 
t i xi c 1 1  y  aromatic.  If  bruised  earlv  in  the 
day  it  is  of  a  spicy'  fragrance.  The  evi 
dence  appears  to  be  against  the  sugges 
tion  that  to  this  fragrance  the  Fern  owe: 
the  origin  of  the  name  cinnamon.  The 
editor  observes  that  most  glands  on  plant; 
secrete  a  volatile  oil  and  that  nearly  al 
such  oils  ,  are  odoriferous.  A  large  num 
ber  of  these  are  w-hat  we  call  fragrant 
but  many'  are  quite  otherwise. 
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Aubrietia  Lavender. 


No  doubt  Aubrietia  deltoidea  when  first 
itroduced  was  highly  appreciated  by 
lant  growers,  but  since  then  it  has  proved 
p  pliable  in  gardens  that  many  varieties 
ave  arisen  having  larger  flowers  of  better 
olour  and  produced  on  taller  flower 
talks.  The  chief  thing  being  aimed  at 
t  present  is  to  get  flowers  of  large  size  of 
ome  pleasing  or  attractive  shades  of 
olour.  It  is  chiefly  a  spring  bloomer  and 
or  that  reason  the  various  popular  varie- 
ies  are  much  utilised  in  private  establish- 
aents  where  spring  gardening  is  appreci- 
ted. 

The  variety  named  Lavender  fairly  well 
ndicates  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which 
re  of  a  soft  lavender-blue.  In  this  res- 
>ect  it  differs  greatly  from  the  dark 
oloured  varieties  with  large  flowers  which 
lave  already  attained  considerable  popu- 
arity.  Light  flowers  can  be  appreciated 
or  the  contrast  they  make  with  dark  ones, 
,nd  in  this  variety,  which  was  put  into 
ommerce  recently,  the  shade  of  colour, 
dthough  light,  is  not  at  all  like  the  origT- 
lal  lilac  and  lilac-purple  colours  of  the 
pecies.  It  is  both  a  new  shade  of  colour 
md  a  pleasing  one  when  seen  in  the  mass. 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
ients  three  small  plants  which  we  had 
photographed  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons  at  Surbiton,  Surrey,  in 
May  last.  A  week  or  two  previously7  it  had 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
R.H.S.,  and  this  fact  alone  shows  that  it 
s  in  advance  upon  varieties  in  cultiva- 
:ion,  or  distinct  from  the  more  recent  and 
pest  ones,  and  therefore  of  value  even 
vhere  a  collection  is  grown,  for  spring 


gardening.  The  time  is  close  at  hand,  or 
will  be  in  the  course  of  another  month  or 
so,  when  the  summer  flower  bedding  will 
have  to  give  place  to  spring  bedding,  and 


The  fire  of  youth  has  passed  away, 

The  roses  paused  to  rest  awhile  ; 

They  soon  will  make  a  new  display, 

And  better  for  maturer  style. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

The  summer  Roses  have  ceased  to  charm 
us.  The  perpetuals  paused  for  awhile ; 
they  have  done  well  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  and  now  they  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  vie  with  the  autumn  flowering 
plants  as  to  which  shall  give  us  the  best 
display  during  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  At  the  present  time  there  is  very 
little  to  do  in  the  Rose  garden,  and  we 
shall  do  well  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
months,  which  should  be  exceedingly  busy' 
ones.  Budding  on  Briers  should  be 
finished  during  the  first  week ;  Manettis 
may  be  continued  a  little  later.  Wall 
Roses  grow  rapidly'  this  month,  and  many 
require  nailing  in,  otherwise  fastening  up 
securely.  Roses  for  forcing  should  be 
kept  at  rest.  Marechal  Niel  under  glass 
will  soon  make  rapid  growth,  and  should 
be  tied  up  and  watched  for  mildew. 
•During  the  month  there  should  be  an 


.lien  is  the  time  to  plant  Aubrietias  for 
that  purpose,  as  they  get  established  in 
the  fresh  soil  before  the  advance  of 
winter. 


abundance  of  bloom,  and  if  the  weather 
be  dry  the  Teas  will  make  a  fine  display. 
Perpetuals  may'  still  be  cut  back,  with  the 
hone  of  a  third  bloom.  Late  budded 
plants  will  require  to  be  carefully'  looked 
after.  Growing  shoots  that  are  heavy  with 
buds  should  be  tied  in  and  secured  from 
damage  by  the  wind.  Suckers  should  be 
removed. 

Shoots  from  buds  inserted  early  in  the 
season  should  have  their  ligatures 
slackened  so  that  the  growth  may  not  be 
hindered  by  them.  Shorten  back  any 
wild  shoots"  from  the  stock  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  too  freelv  -shorten  back  to  say'  ten 
leaves  from  the  bud  if  that  is  still  dor¬ 
mant.  _ 

Late  Briers  may'  still  be  budded. 
Cuttings  inserted  in  August  will  now  be 
rooting,  and  may  be  freely  exposed  to  the 
air  so  as  to  harden  them  off  gradually. 
Cuttings  from  perpetuals  and  climbers 
inserted  this  month  must  be  placed  in  cold 
pits  or  under  glass  for  the  winter.  The 
hard-worked  rosarian  must  now  take  his 
holiday  if  he  wants  one,  unless  he  would 
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prefer  to  have  it  amidst  the  frosts  of 
December  and  January,  for  at  no  other 
time  will  he  be  able  to  get  one  without 
neglecting  his  charges. 

Very  shortly  we  must  commence  plan¬ 
ning  our  Rose  garden  for  the  future — beds, 
borders,  pillars,  pergolas,  arches,  and  so 
forth  must  be  mapped  out  so  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  in  preparing  them  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  plants  in  November. 

A  little  careful  planning  will  produce  a 
good  effect  in  due  course  Haphazard 
arrangements  may  turn  out  well,  but  most 
probably  will  be  disappointing.  Back¬ 
grounds  of  Yew  or  other  dark  green  plants 
help  to  display  Roses  better  than  anything 
else.  Stone  walls,  woodwork  and  brick 
are  all  poor  backgrounds,  which  reduce 
the  effect  of  your  Roses  very  materially. 

Height  is  matter  for  consideration.  In 
the  Rose  bed  you  had  better  arrange  your 
plants  so  that  the  tall  growers  may  be  at 
the  back  or  in  the  centre.  If  you  want  to 
cover  a  wall  from  the  base  upwards  your 
best  selection  is  Reve  d’Or,  but  most 
climbers  leave  the  base  bare.  This  de¬ 
fect  may  be  remedied  by  planting  a  bushy 
plant  in  front  of  the  bare  stems. 

For  north  walls  or  exposed  situations 
the  various  Roses  of  the  Dijon  group  are 
excellent. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  plant  Roses  where  they 
will  be  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun.  This  is  a  popular  delusion  which 
must  be  dissipated.  The  majority  of 
Roses  do  best  with  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  sunshine.  Some  like  cold 
better,  but  only  a  very  few  thrive  in  hot 
dry  situations.  You  can  find  out  all  about 
these  by  asking  your  nurseryman. 

Many  Roses  are  synonymous,  e.g.  Alf. 
Colomb  and  Marie  Baumann.  The  latter 
has  the  finest  bloom,  but  it  is  so  heavy 
that  it  hangs  down  badly/whilst  the  other 
shows  well.  It  is  always  desirable  to 
choose  a  Rose  which  is  best  suited  to  your 
special  purpose,  rather  than  one  which 
may  be  superior  in  some  directions  but  in¬ 
ferior  in  the  points  you  want. 

The  Selection  of  Roses 

is  a  most  interesting  and  pleasurable 
study.  Now  is  the  time  to  give  the  matter 
due  consideration,  so  that  when  you  want 
to  plant  them  you  may  have  the  right 
kinds.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  order 
your  Roses  now,  so  that  you  may  ensure 
getting  what  you  want.  Later  on  the 
nurseryman  may  be  sold  out  and  you  will 
have  to  take  something  else.  Some  of  the 
qualities  which  should  guide  you  are  the 
following : — 

Form  is  a  very  important  point.  Some 
Roses  are  only  beautiful  as  buds,  others 
when  partly  open,  others  when  fully  open. 
Some  keep  tkeinform  a  long  time,  others 
lose  it  quickly.  Spencer,  for  example, 
opens  beautifully  and  when  at  its  best 
falls  to  pieces.  Obviously  a  Rose  that 
may  last  is  preferable. 

Colour  is  probably  the  chief  point. 
Some  Roses,  like  Jean  Liabaud,  lose 
their  colour  in  wet  weather;  others,  'ike 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  scorch  in  the  heat. 
These  and  hundreds  of  other  points  you 
can  find  out  now  by  observation  and  from 
the  practical  experience  of  your  nursery¬ 
man. 

I  will  deal  fully  with  this  in  a  coming 
paper.  At  present  I  have  only  space  to 
refer  to  . 

Thf.  Best  New  Roses. 

Many  people  are  misled  by  the  glowing 


decryptions  of  catalogueSj  given  in  good 
faith,  before  the  Roses  have  had  any  long 
trial.  I  find  many  new  Roses,  that  do  re¬ 
markably  well  the  first  year,  soon  de¬ 
preciate,  whilst  a  few  improve  afterwards. 
We  must  bear  this  in  mind  in  making  our 
selection,  which  should  include  only  those 
that  have  been  proved  and  tested  for  last¬ 
ing  qualities,  free  and  long  blooming, 
scent,  form  and  colour.  Amongst  these  I 
include  Ihe  following,  which  1  have  proved 
for  myself: — 

Countess  of  Derby,  of  glorious  form 
when  in  bud,  half  open,  and  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  exquisitely  coloured,  blooming 
freely.  The  flowers  open  slowly  and  last 
long.  I  find  it  make  a  good  standard. 

Countess  Annesley  has  finer  flowers 
of  a  much  deeper  colour.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  glorious  when  fully  open,  but  I 
prefer  the  Countess  of  Derby  as  being 
more  delicate  in  colour.  That  is  a 
matter  of  individual  preference.  Both 
Roses  are  reliable  and  superb. 

Countess  of  Gosford  is  another  type 
of  form  and  colour  equally  good  in  all 
respects. 

Liberty  is  all  that  it  claims  to  be,  but 
it  makes  a  small  show  of  foliage  and  in 
hot  weather  opens  too  fast ;  at  other  times 
the  blooms  are  lasting  and  the  colour  ex¬ 
quisite. 

Richmond  is  to  some  extent  superior  to 
Liberty  in  colour  and  form,  but 

Gruss  an  Sangerhausen  is  a  much 
stronger  grower,  with  finer  foliage,  and 


=  Daffodils  = 


For  usefulness  none  of  the  spring  bulbs 
can  compare  with  the  “  nodding  Daffo¬ 
dil,”  and  in  many  cases  they  have  now 
almost  superseded  both  Hyacinth  and 
Tulip  for  conservatory  decoration,  while 
for  cutting  no  other  early  flower  is  more 
favoured.  To  have  them  at  their  best  it 
is  essential  to  pot  up  the  bulbs  as  early  as 
possible,  for  they  require  at  least  three 
months  in  the  “  plunge.”  A  good  com¬ 
post  is  best  fibrous  loam  (three  parts), 
flaky  leaf  mould  (one  part),  and  enough 
coarse  sand  to  keep  all  sweet.  A  good 
dusting  of  finely  ground  bones  is  a  great 
improvement,  but  the  Daffodil  dislikes 
fresh  manure,  and  if  any  must  be  used  it 
must  be  perfectly  rotten.  In  potting, 
make  very  firm  on  the  surface,  but  rather 
loose  under  the  bulbs.  Use  7-inch  pots 
for  the  large  bulbs  and  6-inch  ones  for  the 
smaller  kinds.  Home-grown  bulbs  give 
best  results,  and  it  pays  to  buy  selected 
roots.  First-rate  kinds  for  pot  culture 
are  : — Emperor,  Henry  Irving,  Empress, 
Victoria,  Princeps,  Sir  Watkin.  These 
never  fail,  and  if  something  more  expen¬ 
sive  is  wanted,  I  can  recommend  Glory  of 
Leiden  and  Madame  de  Graaff.  The  last 
named  is  really  grand  when  grown  under 
glass.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  to  be¬ 
ginners  that  Daffodils,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages,  will  not  stand  forcing.  A 
maximum  of  50  degs.  is  safest. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


better  formed  flowers  than  either  of  the 
two  last  named. 

Betty  is  the  most  glorious  flower  for 
form  and  colour  that  1  know,  but  it  does 
not  flower  freely  with  me,  and  after  the 
first  blooms  are  over  I  find  them  come  very 
loose,  and  quickly  fall  to  pieces. 

Hugh  Dickson  has  proved  itself  to  be 
a  very  reliable  Rose,  which  opens  well  in 
all  weathers,  is  very  sweetly  scented,  and 
is  suitable  for  all  purposes. 

WARRIOR  came  in  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  keep 
up  to  the  splendid  style  with  which  it  came 
in.  Like  so  many  of  the  new  Roses,  doing 
grandly  just  at  first,  it  soon  loses  its 
natural  force,  and  depreciates. 

Gruss  AN  Teplitz  is  another  plant 
which  for  several  seasons  has  maintained 
its  well-deserved  reputation. 

William  Shean  is  a  magnificent  Rose 
for  exhibition,  but  1  would  warn  the  ama¬ 
teur  against  having  such  enormous  flower? 
as  these ;  they  make  his  garden  look  small 
and  the  other  flowers  mean  by  compari¬ 
son. 

Amongst  other  new  Roses  which  have 
done  well  with  me,  I  may  mention  Mr. 
David  McKee,  Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson. 
Edu.  Meyer,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Kirker,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Kershaw,  Lady  Rossmore,  Mrs.  Miles 
Kennedy,  and  C.  J.  Grahame.  From 
amongst  these  the  amateur  (judging  by 
my  experience)  may  select  any  with  full 
confidence  that  they  will  give  him  the 
fullest  satisfaction. 

Somerset.  Baynton-Taylor. 


Webb  and  Sons  at  Shrewsbury. 

At  the  Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete,  Messrs. 
E.  Webb  and  Sons,  of  the  Royal  Seed 
Establishment,  Wordslev,  were  awarded 
a  large  gold  medal  for  an  exhibit  of  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  and  flowers. 

“  Quite  Content  ”  Pea. 

The  “  Quite  Content”  Pea,  as  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co,  in  their 
sealed  packets,  is  a  main  crop  variety, 
height  6  ft.,  foliage  and  pod  deep  green, 
pod  7  to  inches  long,  hanging  mostly 
in  pairs,  and  is  claimed  to  be  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  all  other  Peas.  We  are  re¬ 
quested  to  make  this  statement  as  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  some  .confusion 
has  arisen  during  the  past  season  by  the 
distribution  of  a  Pea  not  having  all  the 
claims  of  the  one  under  notice. 

“Beautiful  Flowers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.’’ 

Messrs  Jack  announce  the  issue  of  a 
new  sumptuous  work  on  flowers  to  be  en¬ 
titled  “  Beautiful  Flowers  and  How  to 
Grow  them.”  The  publisher’s  aim  is  to 
issue  one  hundred  drawings  in  colour  by 
some  of  the  best  known  living  flower 
painters  reproduced  by  the  most  efficient 
modern  methods,  and,  relying  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  demand,  to  publish  what  will 
really  be  an  edition  de  luxe  at  an  ordinary 
popular  price.  The  publishers  believe 
there  is  a  demand  for  really  fine  books  at 
a  lower  price  than  has  hitherto  been 
charged  for  them.  The  work,  which  is 
edited  by  Messrs.  Horace  J.  Wright  and 
Walter  P.  Wright,  the  well-known  horti-' 
culturalists,  will  be  in  17  parts,  and  the 
accompanying  text  will  be  thoroughly; 
practical  and  illustrated  with  line  draw¬ 
ings. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

The  Dry  Weather. 

The  recent  long  spell  of  dry  weather  has 
had  a  bad  effect  upon  undershrubs,  the 
awns,  and  certain  kinds  of  bedding  plants. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  a  noted  garden 
.vhere  undershrubs,  especially  Rhododen- 


Fig.  1  shows  how  to  sow  the  first  Sweet  Pea 
seeds  in  -pots;  A,  the  seeds ;  B,  a  good 
compost  half  filling  the  pot. 

drons,  are  a  striking  feature,  I  was  much 
surprised  to  see  how  distressed  the  plants 
were  through  lack  of  moisture. 

Specimen  shrubs,  and  those  growing  in 
borders  by  themselves,  do  not  suffer  as  much 
as  others  which  are  situated  under  trees. 
The  latter  take  up  much  moisture ;  their 
roots  permeate  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth 
than  those  of  shrubs,  and  so  the  latter 
are  robbed  of  nourishment.  Undershrubs 
grown  on  a  large  scale  cannot  be  treated, 
at  such  times,  as  generously  as  those  in 
small  gardens.  A  few  canfuls  of  water,, 
judiciously  given  to  each  shrub,  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  withering  of  the  leaves,  generally, 
and  their  entire  loss  in  some  instances. 
Also,  in  the  evening,  use  the  garden  engine 
or  syringe  freely  and  refresh  the  foliage  in 
fhiS  way.  Even  when  rain  comes,  watering 
should  be  done,  as  the  soil  is  dust  dry  in 
uany  places  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
large  quantities  of  water  will  be  necessary 
before  such  a  dry  soil  is  well  saturated. 


which  the  fine  weather  obtains.  BuKevery 
effort  should  be  made  to  prolong  the  display 
of  flowers  by  applying  a  neat  mulch  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  where  mulching  has  not  been 
done,  and  plenty  of  water,  forthwith. 
Staking  Plants. 

Liliums,  and  sub-tropical  plants,  which 
have  not  been  duly  supported  with  neat 
stakes,  should  have  the  necessary  support 
forthwith.  If  the  stakes  be  painted  dark 
green  and  judiciously  placed  behind  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  the  plants,  they  will 
scarcely  be  noticeable,  and  will  yet  serve 
their  purpose  well. 

Sweet  Pea  Seeds. 

Where  early  flowers  are  required  next 
year  procure  some  new  seeds  as  soon  as 
possible  and  sow  three  in  a  pot.  Fig.  1 
shows  a  flower  pot  3^  inches  across.  Three 
seeds  A,  are  placed  on  the  soil  B,  which 
half  fills  the  pot.  Fill  up  with  compost, 
give  water  and  place  the  pots  in  a  cool 
frame  or  shaded  position  outside.  Fibrous 
loam,  rotted  manure,  and  coarse  sand  forms 


Fig.  2  shows  how  to  prune  Peach  Trees 
before  the  leaves  have  fallen;  A,  branch  to 
be  cut  out ;  B,B,  branches  to  be  retained. 


Climbers. 

These  plants  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture 
sooner  than  many  other  kinds  of  plants  on 
account  of  the  borders  being  so  sheltered 
under  walls  where  they  do  not  get  the  full 
benefit  of  rains  when  they  do  come.  More¬ 
over,  these  sheltered  borders  get  the 
benefit  of  the  sunshine  where  they  are  fav¬ 
ourably  placed,  and  this  is  another  factor 
in  the  drying-up  process. 

Give  water  freely  to  such  borders.  Neg¬ 
lect  to  do  so  now  will  have  a  prejudicial 
effect  later  on. 


Bedding  Plants. 

? BU!  n  ^las  ^>een  ideal  weather  for  the 
°nal  Pelargonium.  Never  before  have  I 
seen  these  plants  so  flourishing,  thriving  in 
every  way  namely  :  good,  clean,  healthy 
tiage,  and  large  trusses  of  clear  coloured 
iTS’-  ^guerite  Daisies,  too,  are 
?im?il’  S1I?gle  Petunias,  Heliotrope,  and 
RniK  1  ^,ants  are  aHo  most  satisfactory. 

olusbanH  ^°Tenng  Subjects.  such  as  Gladi- 
of  thei  pl  mms,  are  coming  to  the  climax 
last  b  7  much  soor‘ar  than  they  did 

garden  wili^  S°  lover  of  a  beautiful 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  display 


a  suitable  compost.  In  due  time,  further 
hints  will  be  given  about  the  treatment  of 
pot-grown  Sweet  Peas. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. 

Continue  to  plant  Strawberries  where  it 
is  necessary  to  make  new  beds  of  these 
plants.  Rooted  layers  in  flower  pots  will 
grow  freely  and  not  show  any  signs  of  dis¬ 
tress,  but  runners  taken  direct  from  the 
beds  whence  they  have  been  uprooted,  will 
require  careful  treatment  for  several  weeks 
after  they  are  transplanted.  The  object 
should  be  to  get  ripened  leaves  and  plump 
crowns  before  the  autumn  frosts  come. 
Gathering  Fruits. 

As  these  ripen  gather  them  very  carefully. 
A  few  minutes  of  rough  usage  will  practic¬ 
ally  undo  the  whole  season’s  work.  Place 
Apples  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  fruit  room 
and  Pears  at  the  warmest,  but  ventilation 
during  fine  weather  is  most  essential.  The 
room  may  be  kept  darkened,  indeed,  it  is 
better  so,  but  a  close  atmosphere  is  not  de¬ 
sirable. 


Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

As  soon  as  the  fruits  are  gathered  com¬ 
mence  to  thin  out  some  of  the  shoots.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  shoots  in  each  tree  that 
are  not  required  for  next  year’s  crop,  apd 
the  sconer  such  shoots  are  cut  away  the 
better  will  it  be  for  others  retained,  and 
which  are  needed  for  fruit-bearing  next 
year.  Fig.  2  shows  how  this  pruning  may 
be  done.  The  branch  A  is  more  than  one 
year  old.  Other  branches,  BB,  are  grow¬ 
ing;  these  are  shoots  of  the  current  ybar  ; 
it  is  better  to  retain  these  than  such  as  the 
one  shown  at  A,  so  the  latter  must  be  cut 
out  at  the  dark  line,  then  the  shoots,  BB, 
will  fill  up  the  gap 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Earthing-up  Celery. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  earth¬ 
ing  of  the  main  crop  of  Celery  must  be 
attended  to.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of 
this  work  until  as  late  in  the  season  as 
possible,  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
plants  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  leaves. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  quite  clean  and 
be  fed  judiciously  before  any  earthing-up 
is  done.  But  the  first  layer  of  soil  must 
now  be  placed  to  the  plants  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  As  the  soil,  AA,  is  taken  from  the 
ridges,  BB,  the  latter  will  be  reduced  in 
height,  and  as  further  supplies  of  earthing 
soil  are  required,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  roots  of  the  Celery  plants  are  not  dam¬ 
aged.  Keep  the  soil  from  falling  into  the 
hearts  of  the  plants  as  the  work  proceeds. 

Peas. 

Exhausted  rows  should  be  cleared  away, 
the  ground  hoed,  and  winter  greens'  put  in 
forthwith.  'Burn  the  Pea  haulm ;  do  not 
place  it  in  some  odd  corner  to  decay.  Ear¬ 
wigs  find  a  good  refuge  in  the  curled-up 
leaves  from  whence  they  go  forth  and  do 
damage  to  other  crops. 

Broad  Beans,  Dwarf  Beans. 

The  haulm  of  these  should  also  be  burnt, 
except  some  of  the  soundest  of  the  Broad 
Beans  which  should  be  used  as  traps  for 
earwigs  elsewhere. 

Endive. 

Continue  .  to  blanch  the  plants  under 
slates,  tiles  or  boards,  or  lift  them  and 
replant  in  a  cool  frame. 

“  Foxglove.” 

The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Cleansing  the  Greenhouse. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  the  green¬ 
house  should  undergo  a  thorough  cleaning 
to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  and  other  winter  occupants. 


Fig.  3  shows  earthing-up  Celery ;  A, A,  new 
soil  taken  from  the  ridges,  B,  B. 
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Many  of  the  summer-flowering  annuals  are 
now  past  their  best  and  may  be  discarded, 
and  the  earlier  Tomatos,  whose  yield  does 
not  now  justify  the  room  they  occupy,  may 
be  stripped  of  the  fruit  (which  will  ripen 
if  placed  on  a  sunny  shelf)  and  consigned' 
to  the  flames,,  as  they  are  nearly  always 
more  or  less  infested  with  white  or  green¬ 
fly.  Examine  the  stagings  and  woodwork 
for  earwigs,  woodlice  and  other  insect  pests, 
which  sometimes  escape  the  eye  amidst  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  summer. 

The  climbing  plants,  too,  will  need  again 
thinning  out,  the  shoots  training  up,  and 
the  lovely  Stephanotis,  if  infested  with  red 
spider,  thrips  or  mealy  bug,  should  be 
sprayed  with  Abol ;  whilst  a  thorough  fumi¬ 
gating  for  two  nights  in  succession  will 
well  repay  the  amateur  for  the  trouble 
taken. 

Achimcnes. 

What  charming  flowers  these  really  are, 
especially  that  variety  known  as  Celestial. 
But  alas  !  all  good  things  have  an  ending, 
and  already  some  of  the  earliest  of  these 
are  showing  signs  that  their  season  is  nearly 
over.  When  they  cease  flowering  they  should 
be  gradually  “  dried  off,”  that  is  to  say, 
the  water  (of  which  a  liberal  supply  is 
necessary  when  they  are  in  a  growing  state) 
should  be  withheld  by  degrees  until  the  tops 
die  off.  The  pots  containing  them  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  dry  situation  to  enable 
the  tubers  to  mature. 

Taking  this  into  consideration  it  is  as 
well,  when  utilizing  them  for  hanging  bas¬ 
kets,  to  plunge  them  in  pots,  which  can  then 
be  removed  entire,  as  the  roots  undoubtedly 
ripen  better  if  undisturbed  till  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  restarting  them  in  spring. 
The  baskets  can  be  replenished  with  recently 
struck  cuttings  of  Tradescantia,  or  some 
such  useful  plant. 

Treatment  of  Cacti. 

Cacti,  and  succulents  in  general,  will,  as 
autumn  advances,  do  with  far  less  water 
than  during  the  summer  months,  the  quan¬ 
tity,  of  course,  being  lessened  gradually. 
In  this,  as  in  other  things  connected  with 
the  culture  of  flowers,  the  amateur  must 
use  his  discretion.  However,  the  Epiphyl- 
lums,  Opuntias,  Phyllocacti,,  and  other  thin 
leaf-like  kinds  requiring  more  frequent 
applications  than  their  more  globose  rela¬ 
tives,  many  of  which  may  be  left  almost 
entirely  dry  during  November,  December, 
and  January,  whilst  the  former  varieties 
may  with  advantage  be  slighfly  moistened 
about  once  in  three  weeks.  As  a  whole, 
Cacti  are  very  easy  of  culture,  their  chief 
ailments  arising  from  over-watering ;  and 
when  disease  sets  in  the  affected  parts  can 
be  cut  boldly  away  and  the  plant  repotted 
in  fresh  compost  containing  plenty  of  brick 
rubble,  or  old  mortar,  after  which  it  is 
better  to  keep  them  slightly  shaded  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Wirtter-f  lowering  Begonias. 

The  large  flowering  Begonias  are  yet 
making  a  glorious  display,  but  whilst  full 
of  well -merited  admiration  for  them,  we 
must  not  forget  that  most  useful  class — the 
winter-flowering  varieties.  Young  plants 
of  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  or  other  sorts  that 
have  been  making  steady  growth  during 
the.  summer  may  now  receive  a  final  pinch¬ 
ing  back  to  ensure  well-formed  and  bushy 
specimens.  They  will  flower  nicely  in  five- 
inch  pots,  and  the  best  compost  is  one  con¬ 
sisting  .mainly,  of  good  fibrous  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  with  the  addition  of  some  silver 
sand,  and  a  little  well-rotted  cow  manure. 

Forcing  Lilacs. 

The  Lilacs,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
Syringas,  are  indeed  admirable  shrubs  for 


forcing  into  early  bloom  during  winter  and 
early  spring,  by  anyone  possessing  a  house 
where  a  temperature  of  about  sixty  degrees 
can  be  maintained.  The  young  plants,  if 
not  already  established  in  pots,  should  be 
raised  during'  the  present  month,  and  placed 
in  receptacles  of  just  sufficient  size,  using 
a  good  sound  loam  for  soil,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  sand  if  the  former  is  inclined 
to  be  heavy.  In  selecting  plants  for  forc¬ 
ing,  select  those  with  the  plumpest  buds,  as 
they  are  more  likely  to  prove  floriferous, 
and  the  pots  containing  them  should  be 
plunged  out  of  doors,  and  brought  into  the 
house  in  batches  as  desired.  It  is  always 
unsatisfactory  to  attempt  to  force  the  same 
plants  two  years  in  succession,  and  those 
used  for  this  purpose  last  season  should  be 
replaced  by  others.  One  Of  the  best  varieties 
is  the  popular  Charles  X,  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  naturally  beautiful  flowers  of 
purple  Lilac  become  pure  white  when  forced 
prematurely  into  bloom  in  heat. 

Narcissi  for  Christmas. 

Narcissi,  whether  as  cut  flowers  or  pot 
plants,  are  grand  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  are  never  more  appreciated  than  at  the 
festive  season.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
potting  up  bulbs  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is 
better  to  grow  them  on  slowly,  than  to  rush 
them  into  flower  rapidly  in  strong  heat.  If 
careful  note  has  been  taken  in  past  years 
of  the  sorts  with  which  the  greatest  success 
has  been  attained,  these  may  be  again  se¬ 
lected,  in  addition  to  a  few  untried  varieties 
for  experimental  purposes.  It  is  generally 
found,  however,  that  the  more  fleshy  the 
petals  are,  the  more  adaptable  they  are  for 
forcing ;  many  of  the  flimsy  ones  which 
make  a  fine  show  in  the  garden  do  not 
realise  expectations  when  forced  into  early 
bloom.  G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Dendrobium  formosum. 

This  species  is  not  always  the  easiest 
subject  to  grow.  It  is  often  found  that  it 
will  succeed  well  for  one  or  two  seasons 
after  the  plants  have  been  imported,  but 
from  this  time  -it  gradually  becomes  less 
vigorous  in  growth  and  ultimately  dies  a 
lingering  death.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  matter  to  lay  before  amateurs  the 
bad  characteristics  of  different  plants,  but 
I  think  it  is  only  right  that  one  should 
point  out  these  particular  features  so  that 
if  failure  results,  they  may  have  some  idea 
of  its  cause  from  the  commencement.  There 
is  also  a  redeeming  feature  in  connection 
with  the  cultivation  of  this,  the  largest 
flowered  Dendrobium,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  autumn  flowering  Orchids, 
and  that  is,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule  and  there  are  numerous  cases  I  have 
met  with  where  the  plants  have  retained 
their  normal  vigour  for  a  long  time. 

I  would,  in  the  first  place,  point  out  that 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  these  species 
unless  there  is  a  stove  house  or  a  house 
where  a  high  moist  temperature  is  retained 
throughout  the  year.  The  plants  are  usu¬ 
ally  imported  in  large  quantities,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  they  are  procur¬ 
able  at  a  reasonable  expense.  It  is  best  to 
secure  imported  plants,  if  possible,  to  com¬ 
mence  with  ;  they  commence  growing  almost 
directly  they  are  received,  and  it  is  rarely 
indeed  that  the  plants  fail  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  the  first  season  after  they  have  been 
received.  I  find  the  plants  do  equally  well 
when  grown  in  well-drained  baskets  or  pots, 
and  certainly  think  they  are  best  accommo¬ 
dated  when  suspended  near  the  roof  glass. 
The  usual  potting  compost  of  two  parts 
peat  to  one  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss  suits 
them  well.  It  is  advisable  to  see  that  the 


potting  compost  used  is  of  a  durable  n 
ture  and  rendered  free  and  porous  to  avo 
stagnation,  for  it  is  best  that  the  plan 
should  not  be  disturbed,  for  repotting  pu 
poses,  more  frequently  than  is  absolute, 
necessary. 

If  desirable,  plants  may  be  secured 
the  present  season  that  have  completed  the 
growth  and  have  their  flower  buds  advan 
ing.  Large  plants  of  D.  formosum  make 
very  fine  display,  are  exceedingly  useful  fc 
exhibition  purposes,  and  being  very  du 
able  they  are  useful  for  cut  flower  purpose 
I  have  above  stated  that  the  plants  are  be 
grown  by  being  retained  in  warm  cond 
tions  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  as  soc 
as  the  flowering  season  is  passed  and  tl 
growths  have  reached  maturity  they  ente 
upon  a  long  dormant  period,  during  whic 
they  will  require  only  sufficient  root  moi 
ture  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  norm; 
plump  state.  With  the  return  of  sprim 
new  growths  make  their  appearance,  an 
from  this  stage  more  liberal  treatment  wi 
be  required.  During  the  growing  seaso 
plenty  of  light  should  be  given;  in  fac 
some  of  the  most  successful  growers  of  L 
formosum  grow  the  plants  suspended  froi 
the  roof  of  a  Fig  house  or  a  hot  forcin 
house,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  fui 
benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays  throughout  ;:h 
summer  months  with  little  or  no  shadin, 
on  the  roof  glass,  the  plants  being  onl 
taken  to  more  sheltered  quarters  to  expan. 
their  flowers.  Any  repotting  or  top  dressin 
required  is  best  attended  to  when  the  ne\ 
roots  make  their  appearance  at  the  base  o 
the  new  growths.  Thrips  are  the  wors 
insect  pests  to  be  contended  with,  but  spray 
ing  the  plants  at  regular  intervals  will  kee] 
these  pests  in  check. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

The  Smyrna  Fig. 

Mr.  J.  M.  P.  Mainetty,  of  Smyrna 
writing  on  this  subject  in  the  “Premie 
Enquirer,”  says  : — The  Fig  tree  grows  al 
most  wild,  and  requires  very  little  cul 
tivation.  Although  certain  varieties  ar 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  thos 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  commonly  callec 
Smyrna  Figs,  for  the  reason  that  they  ar 
packed  and  shipped  from  Smyrna,  are  tb 
best.  The  growing  district  is  in  the  pro 
vince  (vilayet)  of  Aldin,  the  plantation 
extending  from  Ayassoluk  to  Ortakchi,  ; 
valley  over  one  hundred  miles  long 
spreading  far  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
the  Ottoman  Railway,  which  runs  througl 
it,  affording  direct  transportation  from  tb 
interior. 

Gooseberry  Mildew. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Ealand,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  bio 
logist  to  the  Essex  Education  Committee 
writing  from  the  County  Laboratories' 
Chelmsford,  on  the  subject  of  Gooseberry 
Mildew,  says  : — “  The  mildew,  as  its  nami 
implies,  is  a  native  of  America,  and  wa: 
unknown  in  Great  Britain  fill  1900,  wher 
it  was  found  in  two  Irish  counties.  By 
1907  it  had  spread  to  no  fewer  than  2.1 
counties.  In  respect  to  the  damage  done 
by  the  disease,  Dr.  Pethybridge  says,  ‘As 
regards  Ireland,  it  is  no  extreme  view  o 
the  case  to  state  that  the  losses  have  beer 
in  many  cases  most  serious,  and  unles: 
the  disease  is  checked  we  are  threatened 
with  nothing  less,  practically,  than  the 
total  loss.  of  .  the.  profitable  cultivation  o;- 
the  Gooseberry  as  a  bush  fruit.’  What  i; 
true  of  Ireland  is  true  also  of  Essex.  1 
will  gladly  give  any  help  to  Essex  fruit 
growers  who  care  to  write  to  me  on  the; 
subject.” 


September  5,  r9o8 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
tforld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
■over  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
■hould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
me  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
>/  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
he  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
Prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
Ir awing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


8TOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1168.  Lilies  in  a  Greenhouse. 

Some  pots  of  Lilium  Melpomene  have 
lone  very  well  in  my  greenhouse  this  year, 
jut  will  soon  be  over.  M'hat  would  you 
idvise  me  to  do  with  them  then?  Will  they 
lower  in  the  same  pots  another  year  ? 
Alium  tigrinum  has  also  been  fairly  good, 
iut  grows  rather  tall  for  my  house.  Would 
t  grow  outside  with  shelter  or  protection 
if  any  kind  in  winter?  (T.  Eastwood, 
iussex.) 

After  Lilium  Melpomene  goes  out  of  bloom 
mu  could  place  it  outside  to  gradually  ripen 
iff.  Keep  it  watered  until  the  leaves  begin 
0  turn  yellow,  after  which  you  should 
gradually  dry  it  off  by  giving  less  and  less 
vater.  When  first  put  out  it  should  be  put 
n  a  sheltered  position,  where  it  will  not 
;et  dashed  about  by  the  wind  which  we  may 
;et  during  the  present  month.  When  quite 
lied  down  you  can  take  it  into  the  green- 
louse  and  place  it  in  a  position  where  it 
vill  be  kept  dry  until  you  want  to  repot 
t  later  in  the  season.  All  it  wants  is  to  be 
>laced  where  the  drip  from  pots  above  will 
lot  fall  on  the  soil  in  the  pot.  Indeed, 
•ou  could  lay  it  on  its  side  under  the 
.tenches  and  it  will  be  quite  safe.  If  you 
ave  not  over-fed  and  otherwise  succeeded 
n  ripening  off  the  bulbs  properly,  it  will 
lower  year  after  year  in  your  greenhouse, 

| is  it  is  very  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The 
iroper  name  of  it  is  Lilium  speciosum 
delpomene.  Lilium  tigrinum  is  perfectly 
lardy,  and  if  you  plant  it  in  a  situation 
vhere  the  ground  will  be  partly  shaded  by 
rashes  of  any  kind,  so  as  to  keep  it  cool, 
he  Lily  will  thrive  and  flower  year  after 
mar.  It  is  an  easy  Lily  to  grow  in  the 
ipen  air  where  the  ground  is  kept  cool. 
\To  protection  in  winter  is  necessary. 

1169.  Treatment  of  South  African  Lily. 

Can  the  South  African  Lily  be  grown  in 
n  unheated  greenhouse  with  success  ?  Is  it 
vergreen  in  winter  and  how  should  I  treat 
t  then  to  get  the  best  results?  (E.  J.W., 
lants.) 

The  South  African  Lily  (Agapanthus 
.imbellatus)  will  succeed  perfectly  in  an 
mheated  greenhouse,  and,  indeed,  it  is  so 
nearly  hardy  that  we  should  think  it  would 
Imost  live  outside  during  the  winter  in 
our  locality  with  a  little  shelter  of  Spruce 
ranches  or  dry  leaves  put  round  the  plant 
n  very  severe  weather.  If  you  desire  to 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  fled,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


grow  it  in  a  greenhouse,  however,  you  can 
do  so.  It  is  evergreen  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  during  winter.  Less 
water  is  required  at  this  time,  but  sufficient 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  leaves  healthy 
till  spring,,  when  it  will  grow  away  again 
all  the  more  vigorously.  If  kept  in  the 
greenhouse  during  summer  it  will  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water  and  to  be  freely 
ventilated  to  keep  the  foliage  well  hardened 
and  encourage  flowering.  If  you  liked,  you 
could  place  it  outdoors  in  summer,  in  some 
sunn}'  situation  preferaDly — say,  in  the 
month  of  June.  As  the  weather  gets  warm 
it  will  take  a  lot  of  watering  If  the  pot  or 
tub  is  well  filled  with  roots.  During  very 
hot  and  dry  weather  it  will  be  all  the  better 
for  water  twice  a  day  if  standing  in  a  dry, 
sunny  situation.  It  does  not  object  to  a 
little  shade,  however,  and  can  be  flowered 
in  this  fashion,  standing  about  the  sides  of 
the  dwelling  house  or  on  the  paths  of  the 
garden,  whether  facing  south  or  north,  pro¬ 
vided  always  it  is  well  lighted. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

3170.  Forcing  Early  Violets. 

During  next  winter  I  would  like  to  get 
some  Violets  in  a  frame.  What  preparations 
should  I  make  for  this?  (D.  B.  Drew. 
Somerset.) 

To  get  Violets  early  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  up  a 'hotbed  consisting  largely  of 
fresh  leaves  mixed  with  a  third  of  ferment¬ 
ing  manure.  To  get  rid  of  the  violent 
heating,  the  leaves  and  manure  could  be 
shaken  up  together  in  a  heap  and  allowed 
to  ferment  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the 
whole  heap  could  be  shaken  up  afresh  into 
another  conical  heap,  at  the  same  time  put¬ 
ting  all  the  ranker  material  in  the  centre 
of  the  fresh  heap.  This  could  be  done 
about  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  or, 
if  you  prefer  the  Violets  earlier,  the  manure 
could  be_  prepared  about  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  When  fermented  about  a  week,  build 
it  up  in  a  square  heap  about  3  feet  wider 
than  the  frame.  This  will  allow  of  18  in. 
of  manure  extending  beyond  the  frame  on 
all  sides.  The  frame  itself  will  then  be 
solidly  placed  on  the  manure  and  the  heat 
arising  from  it  will  have  its  effect  in  the 
frame.  If  the  frame  is  deep  some  manure 
must  be  put  inside  and  trodden  down,  so 
that  when  4  in.  to  6  in.  of  soil  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  it  the  Violets  will  just  be 


touching  the  glass  with  their  leaves  when 
planted.  As  the  bed  heats  the  manure  will, 
of  course,  subside  and  the  Violets  will  be 
far  enough  away  from  the  glass.  To  retain 
the  heat  the  frame  should  be  covered  with 
mats  at  night.  During  the  day,  however, 
a  little  ventilation  should  be  given  if  the 
foliage  is  dripping  with  moisture.  To  let 
the  leaves  get  dry  occasionally  will  keep 
them  healthier  and  prevent  attack  from 
fungi.  A  bed  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  deep  would 
keep  up  a  mild  heat  during  a  good  part  of 
the  winter,  and,  of  course,  towards  spring 
less  heat  will  be  necessary  than  in  winter. 
The  heat  can  be  more  or  less  renewed  from 
time  to  time  by  building  up  fresh  ferment¬ 
ing  material  on  the  ledges  of  the  bed  out¬ 
side  the  frame.  This  alone  would  also  serve 
to  retain  the  heat  inside,  especially  in  cold 
weather. 

3171.  Most  Useful  Garden  Light. 

What  is  the  most  useful  form  of  garden 
light,  single  or  double?  When  can  I  bring, 
it  into  use  and  what  is  best  to  grow  in  it? 
(A.  J.  H.,  Essex.) 

The  most  useful  form  of  garden  light  is 
determined  by  what  you  want  to  do  with 
it.  A  frame  consisting  of  two  or  three 
lights  would  take  less  wood  to  make  it  than 
a  single  light.  For  instance,  in  a  two-light 
frame  you  could  save  two  ends  if  there  is 
no  partition  between  the  two  lights.  In  a 
three-light  frame  you  would,  of  course, 
save  four  ends  and  so  on.  On  the  other 
hand  if  your  space  is  limited  and  you  have 
a  two-light  frame  which  you  wish  to  treat 
differently,  you  could  put  in  a  thin  partition 
of  wood  that  would  separate  the  two  lights 
from  one  another,  so  that  you  could  keep 
one  closed  and  the  other  ventilated  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  you  have  in  it.  A  thin  partition 
would,  of  course,  cost  much  less  than  two 
ends  to  separate  frames.  You  can  make  use 
of  frames  all  the  year  round.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  you  desire  to  grow.  The 
point  is  to  think  out  what  -you  wish  to 
grow,  then  proceed  to  get  a  frame  or  frames 
suitable  for  this  purpose  and  make  them 
do  the  work  you  require  of  them.  For 
instance,  in  the  way  of  useful,  saleable 
products,  you  could  grow  Cucumbers, 
Melons  or  Tomatos.  The  first  and  last  can 
easily  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame  during  the 
summer  months.  For  instance,  a  layer  of 
18  in.  of  manure  would  serve  to  grow  frame 
Cucumbers  admirably.  Melons  would  re¬ 
quire  a  hotbed  to  be  made  up  of  fermenting 
manure,  covering  this  with  a  thin  layer  of 
soil  and  then  sowing  the  Melon  seeds  in 
pots  and  rearing  them  till  fit  to  plant  out 
on  hillocks  of  good  soil  placed  in  the  frame 
for  the  purpose.  Tomatos  could  be  reared 
at  the  same  time,  as  they  also  require  a 
genial  temperature  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  After  you  get  them  2  in.  or  3  in. 
high,  however,  much  less  heat  and  more 
ventilation  are  beneficial  to  the  Tomatos.  A 
gentle  bottom  heat,  however,  makes  them 
come  along  admirably.  The  Tomatos  could 
then  be  planted  out  in  the  frame  when  large 
enough.  Cucumbers  could  also  be  raised  on 
such  a  hotbed,  but  a  less  quantity  of  manure 
is  necessary  to  grow  them  as  the  weather 
gets  fine  and  they  can  be  subjected  to  ord¬ 
inary  frame  treatment.  At  the  same  time  cold 
frames  are  useful  for  growing  on  voung 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  etc.", 
in  summer.  You  may  remember  that  after 
making  up  a  hotbed  you  can  sow  all  sorts 
of  half  hardy  annuals  and  rear  them  ready 
to  transplant  into  boxes,  when  they  can  be 
grown  entirely  under  cool  frame  treatment 
till  ready  for  planting  out  in  the  beds. 
Hardy  plants,  such  as  alpines  in  pots,  can 
be  kept  in  cold  frames  throughout  the  year, 
the  lights  being  only  necessary  during  win¬ 
ter  to  keep  off  rain  and  snow.  If  you’had 
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told  us  what  you  wish  to  grow  we  should 
have  given  you  more  precise  particulars. 
See  under  “Soils  and  Manures”  for  the 
making  of  a  hotbed  in  next  week’s  issue. 

317  2.  Violets  in  a  Cold  Frame. 

Last  spring  you  gave-  me  some  instructions 
how'to  renew  a  bed  of  Violets  and  I  carried 
out  the  instructions.  They  have  done  so 
well  that  I  now  want  to  try  my  hand  at 
growing  some  in  a  frame  for  winter  flower¬ 
ing.  Please  give  me  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  proceed  and  much  oblige  (A 
Subscriber,  Devon.) 

See  the  answer  to  D.  B.  Drew  on  “Forcing 
early  Violets.”  In  your  mild  locality  it 
would  probably  supply  you  with  a  fair 
quantity  of  Violets  without  hard  forcing  if 
you  merely  make  up  a  frame  at  the  end  of 
September,  using  fermenting  leaves  and 
manure  mixed  as  described  in  that  plan. 
In  mild  winters  Violets  could  often  be  had 
in  plenty  with  the  use  of  very  little  manure 
if  sheltered  by  a  frame,  but  if  you  require 
to  be  in  good  time  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
then  it  is  chiefly  a  question  of  greater  depth 
of  fermenting  manure  and  renewing  the  out¬ 
side  linings  to  the  frame  from  time  to  time. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3173.  Campanula  pyramidalis  Not 

Flowering. 

How  long  does  it  take  Campanula  pyra¬ 
midalis  to  come  into  bloom  from  the  time 
they  are  sown  ?  I  have  several  lines  of 
that  in  the  border  that  was  sown  two  years 
ago,  this  being  their  second  summer,  yet 
none  of  them  have  bloomed,  although  they 
appear  quite  healthy.  Why  is  this  ?  I 
understood  they  were  biennials.  (R.  A. 
Martin,  Sussex.) 

The  above  Campanula  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  biennial  and  treated  from  that  point 
of  view,  although  under  certain  conditions 
it  proves  more  or  less  perennial.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  not  of  much  value  after  it  flowers.  It 
should  have  flowered  this  season  if  it  had 
been  properly  treated  the  first  year  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  seedlings  plenty  of  room  when  they 
were  transplanted.  We  presume  that  they 
are  too  thickly  planted  in  the  lines  and  in 
that  case  your  best  plan  would  be  to  thin 
out  all  the  smaller  ones,  or  until  you  leave 
12  in.  to  18  in.  between  every  two  plants. 
Those  that  are  lifted  could,  of  course,  be 
planted  elsewhere  about  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  if  the  ground  is  fairly  moist  then,  It 
is  sufficiently  moist  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  but  we  think 
it  inadvisable  to  lift  too  early  in  case  we 
may  get  dry  and  even  warm  weather  before 
this  month  is  out.  At  the  end  of  September, 
however,  they  will  have  time  to  become  re¬ 
established  in  their  new  situation,  while 
those  that  are  left  will  grow  more  vigor¬ 
ously  owing  to  the  space  left  between  them. 

3174.  Transplanting  Hollyhocks. 

I  have  a  fine  bed  of  Hollyhocks  which 
seem  rather  crowded,  but  as  there  are  some 
fine  varieties  among  them  I  would  like  to 
put  them  in  another  part  of  the  garden, 
where  they  cari  be  better  seen  from-  the 
w’ndows.  Will  they  bush  out — that  is  to 
say,  make  a  number  of  stems,  and  if  so, 
what  is  the  best  way  to  stake  them  without 
being  unsightly?  (C.  Wilkins,  Kent.) 

You  can  mark  the  Hollyhocks,  which  you 
admire  most  at  the  present  time,  and  leave 
them  until  growth  is  completed  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  October,  or  even  earlier, 
when  you  can  cut  the  stems  down  and  lift 
the  plants  with  plenty  of  roots.  You  can 
then  transfer  them  to  that  part  of  the  garden 
most  suitable.  The  soil  should  be  well 
prepared  for  them  by  deep  digging  or 
trenching  and  manuring,  if  this  is  necessary. 
Plant  them  with  all  their  roots,  tread  the 
ground  firmly  and  we  should  think  in  most 
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cases  they  will  produce  a  number  of  stems 
next  year.  If  there  are  short  shoots  at  the 
base  at  the  time  you  cut  down  the  tall  ones 
you  are  certain  to  have  a  number  of  stems. 

If  you  select  a  sunny  position  for  them  the 
stems  will  grow  sturdily  and  require  very 
little,  if  any,  staking.  Indeed,  if  you  put 
a  string  round  the  stems,  so  that  all  will 
be  connected  with  one  another,  the  one  will 
help  to  support  the  other  without  staking. 
This  should  be  done  before  they  get 
weighted  down  by  wind  or  rain  and  staking 
will  then  be  unnecessary,  unless  the  situation 
is  exposed  to  wind.  Bamboo  rods  are  nea-t 
and  easily  hidden,  if  stakes  must  be  used. 

3175.  Sub-tropical  Bed. 

I  have  a  plant  of  Gunnera  and  wish  to 
make  a  sub-tropical  bed  of  hardy  plants. 
What  would  you  recommend  to  plant  as  an 
edging  to  it  ?  What  is  the  best  time  to  get 
and  plant  the  same  ?  Do  the  plants  require 
anv  special  treatment  in  the  way  of  soil  ? 
(E.  J.  W.,  Hants.) 

During  the  first  few  years  the  Gunnera, 
may  not  take  up  much  space,  unless  it  is 
already  a  strong  plant.  According  to  the 
size  of  the  bed,  you  may  have  a  single  or  a 
double  edging  of  the  broad-leaved  Funkias. 
For  instance,  if  you  desire  to"  make  a  double 
edging  you  could  plant  a  line  of  Funkia 
sieboldiana  immediately  around  the  Gun¬ 
nera,  as  it  is  the  strongest  growing  of  all 
of  them.  A  line  of  Funkia  subcordata,  or 
its  variety  F.  s.  grandiflora,  would  make 
a  good  subject  for  an  outer  edging,  as  the 
leaves  would  be  a  little  dwarfer,  of  a  light 
shining  green  and  smaller,  thus  making  a 
contrast  with  the  sea-green  leaves  of  the 
other  species.  We  should  recommend  you 
to  trench  the  bed  2 1  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep  before 
planting  anything,  as  the  Gunnera,  especi¬ 
ally,  will  root  deeply,  while  the  deeply 
trenched  soil  will  also  hold  the  water  better 
in  summer.  When  the  natural  soil  is  taken 
out  you  could  mix  it  with  plenty  of  leaf 
soil  and  even  some  well  decayed  cow  ma¬ 
nure.  The  deep  soil  and  the  manures  added 
will  help  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
and  cause  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants. 
March  is  the  best  time  to  do  this. 

317  6.  Weed  or  Flower. 

Please  tell  me  the  name  of  the  enclosed 
specimen,  and  say  whether  it  is  a  weed  or  a 
useful  flower:  If  a  weed,  please  let  me  know 
how  I  can  get  rid  of  it.  The  roots  come 
through  a  high  wall  from  my  neighbour’s 
garden.  (L.  Sweet,  Middlesex.) 

The  'leaf  you  sent  was  that  of  Polygonum 
cuspidatum,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
weed,  if  it  comes  up  in  your  flower  borders 
or  beds  where  it  is  not  wanted.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  grown  to  advantage  where  space 
will  allow  of  its  attaining  something  like  its 
natural  vigour,  so  that  it  can  flower  in  due 
season.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  red  stems 
of  a  strong  plant  gives  the  plant  a  sub-tropi¬ 
cal  appearance,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  grown 
for  this  purpose  and  encouraged  to  make  as 
vigorous  growth  as  possible.  It  will  then 
become  covered  with  a  profusion  of  small 
white  .flowers  during  September  or  October. 

It  will  be  well  to  take  what  steps  you  can 
to  prevent  it  coming  into  your  borders 
where  it  is  not  desired.  In  that  case  your 
best  plan  would  be  to  take  out  a  trench  of 
some  depth  along  the  side  of  the  wall,  re¬ 
moving  every  bit  of  the  root  you  find,  if  you 
do  not  want  the  plant  to  grow  there.  The 
crevices  of  the  wall  may  then  be  cemented 
and  chips  of  stone  driven  in  while  the  cement 
is  still  soft.  This  will  serve  to  keep  the 
plant  from  coming  through  the  wall. 

3177.  Points  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia. 

I  should  -be  pleased  to  have  an  'account  of 
the  points  to  be  looked  for  in  a  Cactus  Dah¬ 
lia  for  exhibition.  (H.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

Cactus  Dahlias  may  be  shown  in  bunches, 
a  convenient  number  being  six,  or  as  single 
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blooms  on  boards  like  show  Dahlias.  Ir. 
bunching,  the  flowers  may  be  of  medium  si , 
but  they  must  be  of  the  modern  Cactus  for  ’ 
The  florets  should  be  long  and  rolled  .up  t 
the  sides  or  revol-ute  so  as  to  appear  v< ; 
narrow  and  prolonged  into  a  long,  slenct 
point.  The  blooms  should  be  full,  and  t 
that  stage  of  development  when  "they  assu  k 
their  -best  colour  or  colours.  They  shoil 
also  have  long  stalks,  and  if  the  latter. a 
stout,  so  much  the  better,  but.  for  bunchi  ‘ 
they  may  be  supported  by  a  wire  to  he  i 
them  imposition.  The  points  to  be  looked  i- 
in  an  exhibit  include  effective,  arrangeme. 
or  setting  up.  This  would  apply  to  the  no 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  a  bunch  so 
to  look  all  one  way.  The  proper  distributi 
of  the  different  colours  would  also  tell 
an  arrangement.  Colour  and  freshness  a 
also  strong  points.  The  form  and  size  of  t 
flower  also  tell  with  .the  judges.  Very  lar 
size  is  not  looked  for  in  bunches,  as  rhe  bi 
gest  blooms  should  be  displayed  singly  . 
boards.  All  of  the  blooms  forming  a  bun 
should,  however,  be  of  equal  size.  The  foi 
varies  in  different  varieties,  as  the  flor< 
may  be  straight  and  pointing  in  all  dim 
tions,  or  incurved  to  a  varying  degree.  Tb 
must  not  be  flat  nor  fluted,  otherwise  th 
would  not  be  true  'Cactus  Dahlias,  but  t! 
long  to-  the  class  known  as  decorative  Da 
lias.  The  centre  should  be  good,  whatev 
the  form  of  the  flower. 


ROSES. 

317  8,  White  Fluff  on  Rose  Trees. 

A  Rose  tree  which  had  mildew  on  it  j 
summer  has  now  got  a  white  woolly-lookin 
fluff  upon  some  flower  stems  and  buds.  Ca. 
you  say  what  it  is,  and  if  injurious?  If  s<i 
can  I  get  rid  of  it  in  any  way?  (L.  Swee' 
Middlesex.) 

The  white  woolly  material  you  mention  i 
no  doubt,  the  second  stage  of  the  mildey 
which  is  more  troublesome  than  the  first  an 
more  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Sulphur  has  r 
effect  upon  it,  and  its  presence  merely  ind 
cates  that  the  mildew  which  appeared  ear-lif 
in  the  season  has  not  been  destroyed.  You 
best  plan  now  would  be  to  cut  off  the  top 
of  the  stems  that  are  covered  with  the  wooll 
matter,  removing  any  flower  buds  which  ma 
be  in  this  condition  upon  the  plant,  as  the 
are  not  likely  to  open  satisfactorily  afte 
they  have  been  enveloped  by  the  web-lik 
felt  produced  by  the  fungus.  All  these  poi 
tions  that  are  out  away  should  be  burned,  a 
they  contain  the  resting  spores  of  the  fungu.- 
which  will  lie  (through  the  winter  and  attac 
your  Roses  again  early  in  the  season.  T 
make  sure  that  any  spores  about  are  mori 
effectually  destroyed,  you  could  syringe  th 
bushes  and  the  ground  round  about  ther 
with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  a 
the  rate  of  ^  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  wafer.  Thi 
will  not  hurt  the  foliage,  so  that  you  ca: 
spray  right  over  -the  bushes  -after  having  re 
moved  the  felted  woolly  portions. 

317  9.  Roses  Not  Making:  Growth. 

My  Roses  made  .good  growth  in  spring,  bu 
since  they  finished  flowering  they  do  no, 
seem  to  have  made  much  growth  at  all.  Di 
you  think  they  require  a  stimulant?  (R.  A 
Martin,  Sussex.) 

The  long  spell  of  dry,  warm  weafhe 
which  we  had  -recently  must  be  held  account 
able  for  the  poor  growth  made  by  Roses  dur 
ing  the  past  month.  It  does  not  apply  t< 
all  of  them,  however,  but  chiefly  to  those  re 
cently  planted,  especially  Hybrid  Perpetual; 
and  Hybrid  Teas.  You  could  have  helper 
them  to  some  extent  with  watering,  \vbil< 
stirring  the  ground  at  the  surface  would  have 
been  even  of  greater  advantage.  They  map 
yet,,  however,  make  some  growth,  as  the  rain 
fall  has  been  considerable  and  the  soil  i; 
row  in  a  much  better  condition  for  growth; 
You  can  apply  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  oi 
ammonia  at  the  rate  of  5  oz.  to  a  gallon  oJ 
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HAWS’S  PATENT 

IMPROVED 

WATERING 
CAN. - 


The  Original  and 
Genuine  Make. 


J.  HAWS, 

10  &  25a,  Lea  Bridge  Rd- 
Clapton,  London,  N  E. 


CUR  SPECIAL  ( 


GAS  or<\ 
OIL  ) 


10-ft.  flow  and  return,  18  ■ 
12-ft.,  22/-.  3-in.  piper,  complete, 
parallel.  No  smell. 

Sivd  for  Free  Catalogue  B. 

C.  TCfFF,  F  &  SON, 

High  St.,  Stepney,  Lcr.dcn,  F. 


FLOWER  POTS- FLOWER  POTS. 

12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  50  5-in.,  50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  crate 
(returnable),  and  put  on  rail  for  7s.  6d.  1908  New  Illus¬ 

trated  Catalogue,  Flower  Pots.  Saucers,  Seed-pans,  Khubarb 
and  Seakale  Pots,  Yases,  etc.,  post  free. — W.  PRATT 
Pottery,  Dudley. 


WIRE  WORMS 

i  and  all  Insect  Peats  which  infest  / 
the  Soil  are  speedily  and  / 

effectually  destroyed  by  ^  ^  ^ 

KILOQRUB 

I  without  doing  the 
slightest  mjury  to 

plant  life.  A  /  S  S'  Prices 

single  apph-  /  for  Cash 

cation  is  with  order ; 

suflici-  /  A  ■  / /  Oarrlage  paid. 

I  ent.  / A.  /  1  cwt.  ...  11/8 

<$rS  J  cwt.  ...  7/. 

'  1  cwt.  ...  6/- 

7  lbs.  ...  2 /- 
Sample  Tin  9d.  postage  paid. 
Write  for  Pamphlet  F. 
John  Peak  &Co.,  Dept.  K, 
Bridgewater  Chemical  Works, 
WIGAN,  LANCASHIRE.  Estd.  1852. 
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A  Manual  for  Bxhibltors  and  all  O  rowan  of 
the  Quean  of  Antnmn  Flowery,  by 

R.  BARNES, 

Prlee  2s.,  or  Poet  Free  2a,  2d. 
ttJ  pp.,  Bound  In  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
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The  Best  Preventive . 

Ordinary  medicines  begin  at  the  wrong,  end— only  correct  symptoms. 
People  take  headache  powders  for  headaches,  blood  medicines  for  the 
blood,  and  nerve  remedies  for  nervousness,  when  they  only  need 

Beccham’s  pills 

to  tone  up  the  digestive  organs,  the  liver  and  the  kidneys,  and  so  keep 
the  whole  system  in  a  healthy  condition.  BEECH  AM’S  PILLS  do  more 
every  year  for  the  health,  happiness,  and  success  of  the  civilized  world 
than  is  realized.  They  keep  millions  of  men  and  women  well,  and  enable 
them  to  do  their  part  in  the  world’s  work  with  healthy  bodies  and  cheerful 
minds.  It  is  a  half-century  old  fact  that  Beecham’s  Pills  make  you  well  and 

Keep  You  Well. 

Sold  everywhere  la  boxes,  price  l Hi  (56  pills )  &  2/9  ( 168  pills). 


Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd., 

NORWICH. 
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CONSERVATORIES  DESIGNED  TO  SUIT  ANY  SITUATION. 


No.  49a.— SPAN-ROOF  CREENHOUSE. 


So.  49A.— SPAN,  10  ft.  by  8  ft . £10  10  0 

No.  47a— LEAN-TO,  10  ft.  by  7  ft.  ...  £8  10  0 

These  Houses  are  seut  out  well  made,  painted  three 
coats,  glazed  21-oz.  class,  and  carriage  paid. 


No.  75.— MELON  ANtl  CUCUMBER  FRAME. 


4ft.  by  6ft.  ... 
8ft.  by  6ft.  ... 


.  £1  15  0  12ft.  by  6ft. 
.  2  15  0  16ft.  by  6fc. 


No.  77.— VIOLET  FRAME,  6ft.  by  4ft„  1  nA/ 
similar  to  No.  75,  with  Two  Lights  . .  j  uU' 


PADDIAPC  D  A  in  on  orders  °f  403.  value  to  most 
UnrtnlMuE.  iHIU  Goods  Stations  in  England. 
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Appointment 


Orchids  Orchids. 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

To  msTlajesty  ln8Pectl0n  of  our  Rangfo  of  Houses 
the  King  18  cordially  Invited  by 

HUGH  Low  &  CO.,  ^Id^e^' 


Tree  TOPPING. — Dangerous  Trees 

lopped  or  topped,  or  carefully  taken  down  ;  dangerous 
brancl.es  and  dead  wood  removed  -by  experienced  men, 
taking  all  risk  ;  distance  no  object. — J.  OROOKE  &  MAY, 
Timber  Merchants  (late  of  Mitcham),  46,  Wakefield  Streef, 
Upper  Edmonton,  N. 
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water,  spreading  this  over  a  square  yard  of 
ground.  That  will  be  some  encouragement 
to  the  making  of  fresh  growth. 

3180.  Standard  Rose  Dying. 

I  have  a  standard  Rose  tree  which  has 
died,  qr  rather  the  top  of  it,  but  it  is  sending 
out  shoots  from  the  middle  of  the  stem. 
Should  these  be  cut  off,  or  what  must  I  do 
with  them  ?  The  tree  was  planted  two  years 
ago  and  bloomed  fairly  well  last  year,  but 
did  not  make  much  growth  afterwards.  What 
do  you  reckon  was  the  reason  for  this  be¬ 
haviour  ?  I  have  several  others,  but  they 
seeni  all  right.  (D.  B.  Drew,  iSoms.) 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  Roses  in  all  cases,  as  there  is  so 
much  in  connection  with  the  individual  speci¬ 
men  itself.  The  Rose  might  have  been 
damaged  by  frost,  but  it  would- seem  more 
than  likely  that  the  stock  on  which  it  was 
budded  failed.  You  say  the  top  has  died, 
but  the  stem  is  sending  out  shoots  from  the 
middle.  That  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
the  stock,  for  some  reason  or  other,  failed, 
or  has  died  hack  from  the  top.  The  lower 
portion,  at  least,  is  still  alive,  and  it  might 
be  worth  your  while  to  bud  the  stock  afresh. 
Get  buds  from  some  variety  which  you  like 
and  insert  them  upon  the  base  of  the  shoots 
that  are  pushing  out  from  (the  stock.  If  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  process  of  bud¬ 
ding,  you  could  possibly  get  a  gardener  or 
florist  in  your  neighbourhood  to  insert  the 
buds  for  you.  It  would  then  make  a  dwarf 
standard,  if  the  buds  take. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3181.  Flowering  Climbers  for  North 

and  South  Walls. 

The  front  of  my  house  faces  the  north,  and 
I  would  like  some  flowering  climbers  that 
would  succeed  on  it  and  brighten  its  face  a 
little.  Could  you  please  name  a  few  climbers 
that  would  do  this?  Also,  I  want  a  few  to 
cover  the  other,  which  faces  towards  the 
south  and  gets  more  sun.  (C.  Wilkins, 
Kent.) 

Plants  that  would  succeed  on  the  north 
aspect  of  your  house  are  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum,  which  blooms  in  winter,  J.  officinale, 
flowering  in  summer,  and  Crataegus  Pyra- 
cantha  Lelandi,  valued  for  its  berries.  If 
you  would  prefer  Roses  to  any  of  these,  you 
might  plant  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Bouquet 
d’Or  The  south  wall  of  your  house  would 
be  a  good  place  for  Roses,  and  on  that  front 
you  could  plant  Longworth  Rambler,  Reve 
d’Or  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere. 

3182.  Climbers  for  Trellis. 

I  have  some  wire  trellis  standing  in  front 
of  my  two  bay  windows  about  18  in.  from 
the  wall.  It  measures  3  ft.  6  in.  high  and 
18  in.  across  it.  I  tried  some  Sweet  Peas  up- 
it  this  spring,  but  the  insect  pests  cut  them 
off.  Can  you  suggest  anything  suitable  to 
grow  up  it?  I  rather  fancied  Clematis,  Rose 
or  Honeysuckle.  Would  it  be  high  enough 
for  any  of  these  ?  The  position  is  due  south. 
It  is  on  the  main  road,  but  we  get  the  trams 
along,  and  there  is  plenty  of  dust.  (Clema¬ 
tis,  Leicestershire.) 

The  trellis  is  scarcely  high  enough  for  a 
Clematis,  if  it  succeeded  in  that  position, 
but  it  is  so  liable  to  fail  when  planted 
in  warm,  sunny  positions  that  we  hesitate  to 
recommend  it.  The  safest  one  probably 
would  be  C.  Jackmani,  amongst  the 
larger  flowering  ones,  but  the  height  of  the 
trellis  is  not  very  great,  and  we  have  an 
idea  that  iron,  in  any  form,  is  liable  to  get 
over-heated  in  summer  in  fully  exposed 
situations,  so  that  we  should  hardly  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Honeysuckle  would  probably 
succeed.  In  the  way  of  Roses  we  would 
recommend  either  Lady  Gay  or  Dorothy 
Perkins,  which  would  flower  well  even 
although  on  a  trellis  of  3  ft.  6  in.  You 
would  have  to  calculate  that  they  would 


run  up  higher  than  that  when  making  their 
growth  and  flowering  in  the  summer  time. 
Another  plant,  which  we  think  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  summer,  would  be  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  some  of  which  are  very  pretty,, 
especially  the  semi-double  ones.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  rather  warm,  dirty  and  dusty  for 
the  success  of  Sweet  Peas,  though  you  might 
succeed  with  Everlasting  Peas  (Lathyrus 
latifolius).  If  you  particularly  desire  to 
groV  Sweet  Peas  there  you  could  rear  them 
to  some  size  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  before 
planting  them  out  in  that  situation,  and 
have  them  well  hardened  before  planting 
them.  By  that  means  they  would  escape 
insects. 


VEGETABLES, 

3183.  Lettuce  and  Carrots  for  Early 
Spring  Use. 

I  have  a  three-quarter  span-roofed  vinery 
with  a  narrow  border  at  the  back  of  it  4 
ft.  wide  by  20  ft.  long,  and  would  like  to 
grow  some  Lettuce  for  early  spring  use ;  also 
Carrots.  Would  you  please  advise  me  as  to 
the  best  sorts,  time  of  sowing,  etc.  (Colin 
May,  Devon.) 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
grow  Lettuce  and  'Carrots  in  that  vinery, 
provided  it  is  well  lighted.  At  the  time  you 
would  commence,  of  course,  the  Vines  would 
be  quite  leafless,  therefore  offering  no  ob¬ 
struction  to  light  unless  there  were  other 
subjects  in  the  house.  For  the  earliest 
supply  of  Lettuce  you  should  sow  now  in 
a  cold  frame  and  at  intervals  till  October 
for  succession.  As  soon  as  the  little  plants 
have  made  a  few  leaves  prick  them  out  in 
soil  in  cold  frames,  keeping  them  there  till 
February.  Even  in  the  cold  frames  it  is 
better  not  to  keep  them  too  much  ventilated, 
nor  too  close.  If  they  are  too  much  exposed 
to  the  air  the  leaves  get  hard  and  leathery, 
but  on  the  other  hand  if  kept  too  close  they 
are  liable  to  get  soft  and  the  plants  would 
be  more  inclined  to  die  off  in  foggy  or  wet 
weather.  Then  in  February,  these  Lett  ices 
that  have  been  transplanted  into  frames 
could  be  carefully  dug  up  with  a  trowel 
and  planted  in  the  border  of  a  vinery.  At 
the  same  time  you  can  sow  Carrots  between 
them.  The  Carrots  sown  in  February  should 
be  ready  for  pulling  during  April  and  May. 
The  Lettuces  we  should  recommend  are  the 
Cabbage  Lettuces,,  Tom  Thumb,  and  Early 
Paris  Market ;  Cos  Lettuce  Winter  Beauty 
and  Paris  White.  Carrots  for  early  work 
are  Early  Horn  and  Parisian  Forcing  Horn. 
The  point' we  wish  you  to  remember  is  that 
Lettuces  sown  from  now  to  October  will 
have  formed  a  much  better  foundation  for 
urging  into  growth  in  February  than  if  you 
were  to  sow  them  in  the  vinery. 


FRUIT. 

3184.  Ringing  Apple  Trees. 

1  see  in  The  Gardening  World  about 
ringing  Apple  trees  for  growing  large 
Apples.  Will  you  please  say  when  this 
should  be  done  ?  Also,  how  wide  do  you 
cut  the  ring,  and  what  part  of  the  tree  ? 
I  have  a  few  hundreds  of  Apple  trees,  four 
and  five  years  old,  and  would  just  like  to 
try  it  on  one  of  them.  I  am  anxious  to 
grow  large  Apples  for  exhibition.  I  am  at 
present  growing  fine  Apples  by  taking  the 
small  ones  from  the  trees  and  only  letting 
the  trees  carry  two  and  three  fruits.  Will 
you  give  me  a  little  information  how  to 
grow  the  largest  Apples.  Are  they  grown 
larger  in  Orchard  houses  in  pots  than  out¬ 
side  in  the  open?  (Thomas  Tootall,  Lancs.) 

Any  part  of  the  stem  above  ground  may 
be  ringed  or  any  branch  on  the  tree  may 
be  so  treated.  The  process  consists  in  cut¬ 
ting  out  a  ring  of  bark,  cutting  through 


the  outer  and  the  inner  to  the  young  wood. 
No  w'der  ring  should  be  cut  out  than  can 
be  healed  over  in  the  first  or  second  season 
after  ringing.  If  this  is  ^  in.  to  t-  in.  wide 
it  should  therefore  serve  its  purpose  in 
checking  the  general  flow  of  the  sap  during 
the  first  season.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
age  and  vigour  of  the  tree  as  to  what  dis-  j 
tance  may  be  healed  over  in  a  season.  It 
should  not  be  persisted  in  too  much  or  the 
tree  is  liable  to  die,  especially  if  the  ring 
is  too  wide.  The  ring  could  be  taken  out 
during  winter  or  spring.  If  you  only  get 
two  or  three  Apples  from  a  tree,  it  is  not 
very  profitable  even  for  exhibition  if  the 
trees  are  of  large  size.  Young  trees  up  to 
the  age  of  six  or  eight  years  after  planting 
make  good  trees  from  which  to  get  large 
fruits.  Besides  being  young,  it  also  means  j 
that  the  roots  are  near  the  surface  and  there¬ 
fore  within  easy  range  of  any  manure  that 
you  may  apply  for  feeding  them.  They  are 
also  easily  supplied  with  water  and  liquid 
manure,  and  by  mulching  the  ground  the 
water  holding  power  of  the  soil  is  increased. 
Young  trees  are  usually  also  frequently 
transplanted  and  that  encourages  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  fruit  by  the  check  it  places 
on  vegetative  growth.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  get  as  large  fruits  from 
trees  out  of  doors,  as  you  would  under  glass, 
provided  you  take  the  same  amount  of  care 
with  them.  We  presume  that  your  garden 
or  orchard  is  not  too  much  exposed  to" wind. 
Trees  in  pots  especially  take  a  good  deal 
of  attention  throughout  the  growing  season, 
and  although  we  do  not  think  you  can  get 
larger  fruits  from  them,  you  get  them 
with  very  bright  clear  skins,  but  it  is  just 
possible  the  judges  at  the  show  would  dis¬ 
qualify  fruits  grown  in  an  orchard  house 
unless  a  class  for  fruits  grown  in  that  way 
were  provided.  You  can  often  get  fruits  of 
handsome  colour  by  growing  them  in  pots 
or  tubs  and  standing  them  outside  to  finish 
off  after  they  are  nearly  full  grown.  They 
usually  colour  up  well  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  You  may  also  remember  that 
fruits  under  glass  are  not  exposed  to  the 
same  dangers  when  in  bloom  as  trees  out 
of  doors  in  the  case  of  late  frosts  or  gales 
of  wind  in  spring. 

( Some  answers  have  been  unavoidably  held 
over  till  next  week .J 


Gold  Medal  for  Carter’s  Seeds. 

The  gold  medal  and  championship  in 
the  open  class  for  vegetables  at  the 
Shrewsbury  Show  was  awarded  to  Lord 
Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett),*  1 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts,  which 
were  produced  with  seeds  supplied  by 
Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co. 

- - 

TRADE  NOTICE. 


Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Co. 

In  our  notice  last  week  of  this  Com¬ 
pany,  on  p.  566,  we  stated  that  they  had 
been  established  since  1814,  but  we 
should  have  said  1808.  We  were  direct¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  firm’s  well-known 
“  Duplex”  upright  tubular  boiler,  and  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  about  to  open  an 
office-at  72,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  customers. 


CHEAPEST  BULBS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Direct  from  our  Bulb  Farm, 

Superb  Qua'lty.  Catalogues  Free. 

B'ES,  14,  WAPPING  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL. 


Gardening  World,  September  12,  iqc8. 


An  Amateur  s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

ipples  and  pears  lay  strewed  in  heaps 
iround, 

d  the  plums-loaded  branches  kiss'd  the 

iround." — T  heocritus. 
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indfall  Potatos. 

A  thrifty  voung  housekeeper  had  some 
adfall  Plums  and  Apples  offered  to  her 
a  low  price  in  a  greengrocer  s  shop 
so,  thank  you,'1  she  said,  u  but  I  will 
se  a  pot  of  potatos,  if  you  have  any 
the  same  sort,  not  too  much  bruised. 

w  Gardens. 

sits  enthron'd  in  vegetable  pride 
iperial  Kew  by  Thames  glittering 
side ; 

led'ient  sails  from  realms  unfurrow  d 
bring 

>r  her  the  unnam'd  progeny  of  spring  ; 
jtendant  nymphs  her  dulcet  mandates 
hear, 

id  nurse  in  fostering  arms  the  tender 
year, 

ant  the  young  Bulb,  inhume  the  living 
seed0 

lop  the  weak  stem,  the  erring  tendril 
lead-, 

'  fan  in  glass-built  fanes  the  stronger 

flowers 

ith  milder  gales,  and  sleep  with 
warmer  showers. 

Erasmus  Darwin. 


CLX. 

Summer  Flowering  Bulbs. 

It  is  a  true  but  rather  curious  fact  that 
we  use  our  summer  flowering  bulbous 
plants  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
our  spring  flowering  varieties.  We  grow 
a  number  of  these  flowers  of  the  early 
year  in  great  colonies,  either  in  grass  or 
under  the  trees  of  the  garden  woodland, 
for  we  have  learned  how  beautiful  a  thing 
it  is  to  have  some  of  our  flowers  that  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  narrow  and  con¬ 
fining  limits  of  box,  or  other  edging.  But 
with  the  summer  flowering  varieties  it  is 
another  matter  ;  they  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  these  wide  masses  and  stretches ; 
they  are,  at  any  rate,  here  in  our  English 
gardens,  among  our  choicest  border  sub¬ 
jects.  And  whereas  we  want  our  spring 
flowering  bulbs  by  hundreds  of  this  or 
that,  .with  the  summer  bulbous  plants  we 
are  often  content  with  mere  patches  in  the 
border  or  bed — and  very  effective  they  are 
too  when  used  in  this  manner.  You  will 
notice,  for  one  thing,  that  almost  without 
exception  the  flowers  that  spring  from  a 
bulbous  root  are  intensely  bright  and 
clear  in  colouring,  or,  if  white,  then  the 
white  is  singularly  pure,  so  that  they 
have  a  wonderful  colour  value.  And  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  while  still  the  garden 
is  full  of  its  summer  subjects,  that  we  can 
best  set  ourselves  to  look  round  carefully 
and  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  growing  these 
summer  bulbous  plants  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  if  we  have  them  placed  to 
the  most  advantage.  I  find,  and  I  speak 
from  experience,  that  Lilies,  especially, 
perhaps,  the  beautiful  white  Madonna 
Lily  and  the  showy  L.  croceum,  flourish 
and  flower  well  on  a  border  that  gets  very 
dry  in  summer,  though  it  enjoys  sufficient 
moisture  at  other  seasons.  Such  a 
border  is  very  difficult  to  provide  with  a 
good  show  of  colour  from  the  end  of  June 
onwards,  and  that  is  why  we  find  these 
Lilies  so  exceedingly  useful  in  positions 
such  as  these.  It  is  a  good  plan,  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry  when  the  Lilies  flower, 
especially  the  Madonna  Lily,  to  git  e  it  a 
good  soaking  with  -water  when  the  flowers 
are  expanding,  as  they  ane  then  more 
lasting.  The  present  is  the  best  time  m 
the  whole  year  to  plant  or  transplant 
these  Lilies,  as  they  are  at  resj.  now,  and 
we  have  to  realize  that  their  resting  period 
is  of  a  curiously  brief  description.  As 
soon  almost  as  they  are  absolutely  dor¬ 
mant  they  seem  to  begin  to  wake  up 
again.  In  the  case  of  buying  plants,  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  superiority  of 
English  grown  bulbs,  because  they  will 
not  have  had  their  roots  mutilated,  as 
happens  with  bulbs  that  are  packed  for 
shipping.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that- 
a  large  industry  in  home-grown  bulbs  is 
growing  up  round  about  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Wisbech,  and  also  in  other  parts 
of  England.  It  is  very  disappointing  to 
plant  our  newly-purchased  Lily  bulbs  and 
then  find  that  two  or  three  seasons  pass 
before  thev  have  recuperated  sufficiently 


to  flower  satisfactorily.  Once  they  are 
planted  they  do  not  need  frequent  divi¬ 
sion  and  transplanting,  and  may  be  left 
undisturbed  for  some  years,  until,  in  fact, 
the  clumps  are  overcrowded  with  bulbs. 
Lilium  croceum  and  Delphiniums. 

The  Lilium  croceum  I  am  always  care¬ 
ful  to  plant  in  close  proximity  to  the  blue 
Delphiniums,  the  strong  contrast  of  the 
orange  and  the  blue  makes  a  bit  of 
colouring  of  almost  oriental  splendour, 
and  that  at  the  height  of  summer,  when 
more  than  at  any  time  we  may  welcome 
the  most  gorgeous  and  radiant  colour 
schemes.  Perhaps  the  effect  of  these 
Delphiniums  and  L.  croceum  in  a  very 
small  garden  might  be  too  violent,  but  in 
ample  surroundings  and  with  a  wide 
stretch  of  garden-scape  beyond  and 
around,  it  is  a  wonderfully  telling  com¬ 
bination. 

Bulbous  Plants  in  the  Bedding  Scheme. 

I  am  myself  particularly  fond  of  a  pro¬ 
portion  of*  bulbous  flowering  plants  in  the 
bedding-out  scheme — where  bedding-out 
is  practised.  How  effective  is  the  stern, 
straight-edged  foliage  of  bulbous  plants 
in  such  a  scheme,  even  before  the  flowers 
claim  attention.  For  one  thing,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  plants  such  as  these  affords 
a  variety  in  the  height.  It  counts  for  a 
good  deal  to  counteract  the  dead  level  of 
monotony  so  often  to  be  found  in  summer 
bedding,  that  it  seems  to  me  instructive 
and  helpful  to  study  any  plans  and 
schemes  that  seek  to  obviate  this. 

In  addition  to  the  bulbous  plants  I  have 
mentioned,  Montbretias  (especially  the 
fine  hybrid  varieties  that  have  been  reared 
of  late  years),  Alstroemerias,  Spanish  and 
English’  Irises,  many  more  varieties  of 
Lilies  than  those  I  have  named,  Antheri- 
cums,  Watsonias.  may  all  find  a  welcome 
place  in  the  summer  garden. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


The  crop  of  Lavender  this  year  is  es-^ 
pecially  fine.  Lavender  has  much  in¬ 
creased  in  popularity  of  late. 

An  Onion  Proverb. 

Onion's  skin  very  thin, 

Mild  winter  coming  in  ; 

Onion's  skin  thick  and  tough, 
Winter  will  be  cold  enough. 

The  Greenwood  Tree. 

For  the  tender  Beech  and  the  sapling 
Oak, 

That  grow  by  the  shadowy  rill, 

You  may  cut  down  both  at  a  single 
stroke, 

You  may  cut  down  which  you  will. 

But  this  you  may  know,  that  as  long  as 
they  grow, 

Whatever  change  may  be, 

You  never  can  teach  either  Oak  c~ 
Beech, 

To  be  ought  but  a  greenwood  tree. 

T.  L.  Peacock. 
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Vegetable  Marrows 
c 


ON  HILLOCKS,  etc. 


Those  having  gardens  of  limited  size 
often  are  reluctant  in  growing  things  that 
rake  much  space  on  that  account.  I 
have  seen  many  small  gardens  producing 
more  material  when  thought  and  attention 
has  been  given  than  others  double  the 
size  otherwise. 

To  illustrate  this,  the  growing  of 
Marrows  in  some  gardens  has  been  in  posi¬ 
tions  where  others  would  not  have  thought 
of  it.  Last  summer,  in  a  small  garden  at 
New  Southgate,  London,  on  visiting  an 
old  friend,  I  found  he  had  his  Marrows 
planted  on  a  large  hillock  composed  of 
his  garden  refuse  and  a  little  manure, 
making  a  hole  to  receive  this  and  placing 
the  soil  over  it  to  plant  them  in.  This 
was  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  that  was  covered 
with  Currants,  &c,  These  Marrows  were 
trained  at  wide  spaces  up  the  wall, 
and  made  to  cover  the  top  of  the  wall. 
From  these  he  obtained  a  splendid  lot  of 
fruit. 

Some  years  ago  at  Budleigh  Salterton, 
in  Devon,  1  saw  Marrows  made  to  cover  a 
wood  stack  composed  of  faggots,  these 
being  so  placed  that  the  wood  was  very 
unsightly.  The  Marrows,  with  a  few 
Scarlet  Runners  at  one  end,  converted 
this  into  quite  an  ornament.  The 
Marrows  being  planted  in  beds  at  the  foot, 
the  shoots  were  trained  up  the  sides,  and 
when  on  the  top  they  supported  them¬ 
selves.  The  Runners  at  one  end  twined 
themselves  to  some  bean  sticks  placed 
against  the  wood  stack. 

For  many  years  I  have  grown  enough 
Marrows  to  keep  a  large  house  going  by 
having  them  over  the  roof  of  sheds  at  the 
back  of  the  range  of  glass  houses  and 
facing  north.  The  roof  being  slate,  on 
this  we  placed  some  branching  stakes 
for  them  to  support  themselves,  the  water 
running  under  them.  This  being  in  our 
frame  garden,  the  bed  they  grew  on  was 
the  rotten  leaves,  etc.,  with  a  little  soil 
to  start  them  in.  The  bed  being  large, 
they  never  needed  water. 

In  another  garden  I  used  to  grow  a 
portion  by  putting  a  barrow-load  of  soil 
in  paths  of  Asparagus  beds,  allowing  them 
to  grow  as  they  liked.  Often  late  in  the 
autumn  we  could  cut  nice  fresh  fruit  from 
amongst  the  Asparagus  growths  that  had 
protected  them. 

Cottagers  in  the  west  frequently  plant 
a  few  amongst  Potatos  by  giving  a  little 
manure  to  start  them  in  ;  often  they  ob¬ 
tain  fine  crops  in  this  way. 

For  years  I  have  regarded  it  as  not  of 
much  importance  where  the  roots  are  pro¬ 
viding  they  have  material  to  start  them 
in,  and  if  the  shoots  can  be  given  light 
and  air. 

In  many  gardens  these  may  be  given  a 
start  by  removing  soil  a  foot  or  more 
deep  ;  in  this  place  any  garden  refuse — 
grass  from  the  mowing  machine,  or  any 
green  material,  with  or  without  manure — 
placing  the  soil  on  this,  sowing  seed  on 
this  early  in  May,  or  planting  plants 
raised  in  pots  at  the  close  of  May  or  early 
in  June.  In  this  way  they  get  a  good 
start,  giving  abundance  of  good  fruit. 

Large  quantities  of  rich  manure  are  not 


to  be  recommended,  as  this  produces  too 
much  leafage.  This  is  seen  in  the  way 
the  market  gardeners  grow  them. 

Con 

- f+4 - 

The  Dahlia  was  christened  after  Dr. 
Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist,  and  should 
accordingly,  some  authorities  maintain, 
be  pronounced  as  if  written  darlia. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  and  the  R.H.S. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  of  New  Tenby 
Street,  Birmingham,  has  offered,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  accepted  a  number  of  prizes 
for  bulbs  grown  in  moss  fibre  or  similar 
material  (not  earth)  and  without  drain¬ 
age,  to  be  competed  for  on  March  gth, 
1909.  For  six  single  Hyacinths,  in  separ¬ 
ate  vases  not  to  exceed  6  in.  in  diameter, 
there  will  be  prizes  of  25s.,  21s.,  10s. , 
and  7s.  6d.  For  six  vases  of  Tulips,  in 
vases  not  to  exceed  seven  inches,  with  no 
restriction  as  to  the  number  of  bulbs  in 
a  vase,  the  prizes  will  be  the  same,  as 
also  in  the  competition  for  six  vases  of 
Narcissi.  Particulars  of  the  varieties  to 
be  grown  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  R.H.S. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS—  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 

-  «, 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com- 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following'week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  H;  Thomas  Kemp,”  for  the 
article  on  “  A  Novel  Garden,”  page  571. 

In  .the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “Fitz,”  for  the  article  on 
“Alocasias”;  and  another  to  “B”  for  the 
article  on  “  What  to  do  With  Refuse,”  page  570. 


HINTS  ON 

Pinching 

AND 

Disbuddin ; 

Many  beginners  in  the  noble  occt ; 
tion  of  gardening  are  unaware  3 
plants,  like  other  things,  have  to 
trained  up  from  their  infancy  if  we  n ; 
get  the  results  from  them  which  we  : 
sire;  and  “foresight  is  the  greatest  te; : 
er.  ”  An  example  is  the  Coleus,  whs 
flower  buds  must  be  pinched  out,  if  we: 
to  get  those  beautiful  variegated  cob  t 
in  the  leaves. 

If  the  plant  is'allowed  to  flower  nee 
all  the  magnificent  veinings  are  L 
Pinching  out  the  leading  shoots  make 
bushy  plant.  With  Carnations,  we  n: 
nip  off  the  weakest  and  doubtful  be 
with  Roses  we  pinch  out  the  weak  bi : 
then  all  the  energy  is  concentrated  : 
the  strong  ones,  thereby  giving  us  f 
and  larger  flowers,  with  far  more  1 
liant  colours  and  texture.  By  disbudd 
we  also  can  defer  the  flowering  period 
we  can  get  nearly  all  our  flowers  out 
once,  instead  of  at  irregular  interv 
To  allow  a  plant  to  grow  to  an  enorm 
length,  and  then  cut  it  hard  back,  1 
great  loss  of  valuable  plant  life,  an- 
little  forethought  saves  this. 

Pinching  out  flowers  from  many  pla 
in  summer,  when  bloom  is  plentiful, 
done  to  defer  the  flowers  for  winter,  wl 
bloom  is  scarce.  Winter  flowering  Ger 
iums  are  treated  this  way,  the  cutti 
are  struck  in  spring,  and  during  sumr 
they  are  stood  on  an  ash-covered  bott 
outdoors,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  1 
the  natural  tendency  is  to  flower,  but 
the  buds  must  be  nipped  out  with 
thumb  and  index  finger. 

Primulas  may  be  disbudded  dur 
summer,  till  October,  to  provide  us  w 
bloom  during  winter.  Cyclamens,  aj 
many  Begonias,  and  many  other  pla 
can  be  made  to,  postpone  their  flower: 
period  till  the  cold  dull  days  appear. 

To  assist  in  the  prevention  of  floweri) 
stimulants  should  be  given,  which  cau 
the  plants  to  make  new  growth,  thus  ; 
sorbing  the  energy  which  would  otherw 
be  spent  in  the  production  of  flowers.  1 
plants  cannot  be  treated  in  this  matin 
For  instance,  Orchids,  Amaryllis,  a 
many  others  of  the  same  class,  if  they; 
disbudded,  it  is  a  distinct  loss — the  pi; 
will  not  exert  itself  to  replenish  our  tr> 
sure. 

The  prevention  of  flowering  is  alsodc 
to  increase  the  vigour  of  a  weakly  pla 
as  flowering  is  very  exhaustive  to  pi; 
life,  and  many  valuable  plants  are  1 
by  not  deferring  the  flowering  period  ur 
the  plant  is  healthy  and 'strong,  and  the 
fore  able  to  give  us  better  flowers. 

Joseph  Floyd,  Westhoughton. 


London  Trees. 

The  Plane  tree  most  extensive 
planted  in  London  is  Platanus  acerifol 
the  London  Plane  par  excellence^ 
some  considered  a  variety  of  P.  orie: 
alis,  the  true  Oriental  Plane,  but,  in  t 
Kew  catalogue,  classed  -  as  a  distir 
species.  The  Acacia  is  another  tree  tf 
will  thrive  in  London,  and  some  ha 
been  planted  in  Aldwych  and  Kingsw; 
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fo.pt  of  the  soil  as  soon  as  the  roots  have 
become  well  established  in  the  pots  or 
boxes  as  the  case  may  be. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in 
beds  or  borders  will  require  occasional 
waterings  with  liquid-manure,  but  as 
watering  usually  causes  the  top  soil  to 
“  cake  ”  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  lightly 
stir  it  with  a  small  fork  or  hoe,  afterwards 
spreading  on  the  surface  a  mulch  of  short 
manure,  which  conserves  the  moisture 
and  saves  frequent  waterings. 


London  Dahlia  Exhibition. 

A  grand  exhibition  of  Dahlias  will  be 
held  by  the  London  Dahlia  Union  at  the 
Royal  Bo'tanic  Society's  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  London,  on  September 
10th  and  11th,  from  1  to  6  p.m.  on  the 
first  day,  and  from  11  to  5  p.m.  on  the 
second  day,  the  charge  of  admission  on 
both  days  being  is.  The  schedule  of 
prizes  and  full  particulars  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park. 

China's  Rich  Flora. 

The  whole  vegetation  of  China  is 
essentially  of  a  Himalayan  type.  The 
"Index  Flora  Sinensis,”  published  in 
three  volumes  by  the  Linnean  Society, 
though  necessarily  imperfect,  catalogues 
upwards  of  8,000  species  out  of  a  pro¬ 
bable  total  of  12,000.  China  is  thus 
obviously  the  field  from  which  we  shall 
for  some  time  to  come  receive  the  most 
desirable  accessories  to  our  gardens. — 
“  The  Times.” 

- 4~M> - - 

Wild  Thyme  on  a  Stone. 

.Thymus  Serpyllum. 

In  this  country  two  species  of  Thyme 
grow  wild  and  several  varieties  of  them 
may  be,  and  have  been,  picked  up  from 
time  to  time.  Two  varieties  of  the 
common  species  are  often  listed  in  cata¬ 
logues  and  are  in  themselves  desirable 
enough  for  cultivation.  These  are  T.  S. 
albus  and  T.  S.  coccineus,  the  former 
being  white  and  the  last  named  of  a 
bright  red.  Both  are  certainly  desirable, 
but  the  common  one  may  also  be  used 
with  very  good  effect  upon  the  rockery, 
although  either  of  them  would  grow  in  a 
border  when  well  exposed  to  light. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  ordinary 
wild  Thyme  which  got  established  on  a 
small  quantity  of  soil  on  a  large  stone  or 
rock.  Although  in  a  fully  exposed  situ¬ 
ation,  it  made  excellent  growth  and,  as 
the  illustration  shows,  bloomed  admir¬ 
ably.  Either  of  the  varieties  above  men¬ 
tioned  could  also  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  method  of  cultivation  is 
both  natural  and  very-  effective  in  the 
garden.  Indeed,  it  makes  the  stones,  of 
which  the  rockery  is  built,  appear  more 
natural  by  the  way  it  covers  them  with 
a  close  felt  of  greenery  and  by  the  pro 
fuseness  with  which  it  flowers  in  July. 

The  common  wild  Thyme  has  only  om 
head  or  truss  of  flowers  on  each  short 
stem,  whereas  T.  Chamaedrys  produces 
several  whorls  of  flowers  on  one  stem  and 
grows  taller  than  the  common  one. 
Some  might  prefer  the  strong  growing 
species,  while  others  would  prefer  the 
dwarf  one,  which  clings  more  closely  to 
the  ground  or  stones  on  which  it  may  be 
planted. 


Chrysanthemums. 


By  R.  BARNES.  Work  for  September. 


'he  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  the 
uing  autumn  should  be  extra  fine  dis¬ 
ks,  the  season  having  been  exception- 
]•  favourable  for  maturing  the  growth 
fhe  plants,  and  exhibits  of  specimen 
bms  may  be  expected  to  come  out 
tng. 

sometimes  happens  in  a  dry  sunny 
z  on  like  this  that  the  plants  get  over- 
mred,  and  what  athletes  would  term 
ile.”  This  condition  must  be  guarded 
pnst,  or  ublind”  buds  and  others  more 
ress  deformed  and  too  full  and  hard  to 
p  properly  will  result.  A  great  deal 
hood  may  be  done  by  well  syringing 
1  plants  overhead  on  fine  afternoons, 
c  when  necessary  giving  a  little  extra 
1  )gen  in  the  food.  This  is  best  done 
\  dissolving  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of 
ponia  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  water 
:  re  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
1.  to  every  gallon  of  clear  water.  This 
1;  be  given  once  a  week  when  the  plants 
a:  the  appearance  of  becoming  too 
a.,  but  must  be  discontinued  when  the 
e  her  is  dull. 

ire  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  growths 
e  well  up  to  the  buds,  which  often 
i  ssitates  the  lengthening  of  the  sup- 
55  by  tying  small  bamboos  to  the  tops 
le  larger  ones.  This  rough  splicing 
.1:  be  securely  done,  so  that  there  shall 


be  no  danger  of  slipping  or  a  breakage. 

Yi  hile  it  is  advisable  to  keep  forward 
plants  out  of  doors  as  long  as  possible, 
it  is  always  best  to  have  the  indoor  quar¬ 
ters  ready  by  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  when  the  grower  will  be  able  to 
take  his  plants  in  at  short  notice  if  he 
thinks  it  necessary.  The  houses  should 
be  well  washed  inside  and  out  and  made 
as  clear  and  bright  as  possible,  and  where 
the  roof  is  lofty  some  kind  of  staging 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  get  the  tops 
of  the  plants  within  about  two  feet  of  the 
glass.  Later  on  they  will,  of  course,  grow 
a  little  nearer,  but  the  blooms  should  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  about  a  foot  from  the  glass 
of  the  roof.  There  is  not  much  to  be 
gained  by  crowding  the  plants,  as  what  is 
gained  in  space  in  this  way  is  lost  in 
quality  of  flower,  to  say  nothing  of  loss  of 
foliage. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  is  a 
good  time  for  taking  up  and  potting  the 
decorative  kinds  that  have  been  grown  in 
the  open  ground  through  the  summer. 
These  should  be  stood  in  a  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  time  after  potting  and  syringed 
overhead  frequently  if  the  weather  is  dry. 
The  same  treatment  will  suit  show  varie¬ 
ties  that  have  been  planted  out  for  stock 
purposes,  and  if  early  cuttings  are  desired 
these  plants  may  be  cut  down  to  within  a 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  -pafer  only. 

Two  Piizes  of  ?s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Phlox  Drummondii  carnea. 

The  Drummondii  section  of  the  Phlox 
family  is  well  known,  and  there  are 
several  named  varieties  possessing  more 
or  less  distinct  merit. 

The  above  variety,  Carnea,  is  a  new 
one  sent  out  by  Mr.  Eckford,  of  YVem, 
and  it  is  certainly  very  beautiful.  If 
grown  erect  it  attains  a  height  of  from 
15  to  20  inches  and  is,  in  colour,  a 
charming  shade  of  pink  with  a  white  eye 
centre,  this  again  showing  a  faint  trace 
of  pink  upon  it.  The  delicate  hue  of  its 
tint  is  most  striking  when  grown  in  a 
moss  and  delights  all  who  see  it. 

It  is  usual  to  peg  down  this  class  of 
Phlox,  but  we  allow  it  to  grow  up  to 
form  a  background  to  a  border  of  mixed 
Verbenas,  with  the  most  happy  results. 
The  colours  harmonised  splendidly,  and 
they  have  been  and  are  now  looking 
really  beautiful. 

I  enclose  a  few  pieces  for  you  to  see. 

C.T. 


fully,  and  I  saved  them,  and  got  finer 
and  better  flowers  as  my  reward.  1 
therefore  give  this  hint  to  my  amateur 
friends.  In  dry  weather  mulch  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Aster  bed,  to  retain  the  mois¬ 
ture,  and  thereby  save  your  plants. 

Joseph  Floyd  . 

Westhoughton. 


Caterpillars  on  Geraniums. 

At  all  times  of  the  year  Geraniums 
are  more  or  less  attacked  by  caterpillars, 
which  if  left  alone  will  play  havoc  by 
eating  holes  in  the  leaves.  Bedding 
Geraniums  when  in  the  glasshouse  are 
sometimesc  affected,  but  these  are  not  so 
valuable,  perhaps,  as  zonals  which  are 
grown  for  pot  work.  From  the  early 
stage  until  the  plants  are  in  flower  a 
sharp  look-out  should  be  kept,  for  to  see 
the  leaves  eaten  is  an  eyesore.  There 
are  many  amateurs  who  know  what  is 
attacking  their  plants,  but  are  at  a  loss 
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to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  bt.g 
the  same  colour  as  the  foliage  it  is  c  ti- 
cult  to  see  them.  If  the  affected  pi;  t> 
and  those  which  are  near  are  shaken  o  a- 
sionally  by  knocking  the  rim  of  the  t, 
the  pests  easily  drop  off  and  may  the  re 
destroyed. 

J.  W.  Steven 

Guildford. 


Violas. 

If  one  has  an  exceptionally  fine  st  in 
of  Violas  and  intends  to  keep  them  ie 
to  colour,  they  should  be  propagatec  w 
cuttings,  as  seedlings  cannot  be  reed 
upon.  Shoots  root  readily  in  the  op  if 
inserted  in  a  light  compost  ir  a 
sheltered,  partially-shaded  position,  nd 
kept  moist.  Firm  planting  is  esseml, 
and  they  should  be  put  about  six  in  es 
apart,  so  that  each  individual  plant  ay 
be  eventually  lifted  with  a  nice  111. 
Some  gardeners  advocate  the  use  a 
frame  for  striking  the  cuttings,  but  iis 
is  hardly  essential  unless  they  are  n- 
tended  to  be  planted  out  in  Octcir. 
The  flowers  are  valuable  for  table  dec -a- 
tion,  and  if  cut  with  their  own  folge 
are  very  effective.  They  are  highl\ es¬ 
teemed  for  spring  effect  in  theherbac  us 
border  between  such  plants  as  dirf 
Asters,  helenium  pumilum,  and  Seim 
spectabile. 

H.  STEVE> 

Woodbridge. 


Highgate,  N. 

[The  specimens  sent  had  flesh-pink 
flowers,  varying  to  rose-pink,  with  a  white 
eye,  and  were  very  pretty.  —  Ed.]. 


Freesia. 

Of  all  the  spring  flowering  bulbs,  there 
•is  none  more  dainty  and  fragrant  than 
the  Freesia.  The  bulbs  should  now  be 
shaken  out  of  the  soil,  re-potting  the 
larger  ones.  About  nine  bulbs  will  fill 
a  rive-inch  pot ;  this  should  be  well 
drained,  and  more  than  half  filled  with 
a  compost  of  good  rich  loam,  leaf  mould, 
well  rotted  manure,  and  sand. 

Place  the  bulbs  with  their  pointed  ends 
upwards  on  this,  and  cover  them  with  an 
inch  of  the  compost,  and  then  put  the 
pots  in  a  frame,  and  cover  with  moss. 
Little  water  should  be  given  until  the 
green  points  appear,  but  when  once 
started,  the  moss  must  be  removed,  and 
they  must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
drv.  The  pots  should  now  be  placed 
close  under  the  roof  of  a  warm  green¬ 
house.  Three  small  stakes  can  be 
placed  around  the  pot,  with  thin  raffia 
between.  Soot  water  may  be  given  as 
soon  as  the  flower  spikes  appear. 

Freesia. 

Flamilton. 


Asters  Dying  Off. 

During  this  warm  summer,  many 
amateurs  have  been  complaining  of  their 
Asters  dying  off,  when  coming  into  flower. 
Recently  I  have  been  trying  experiments 
to  find  the  cause,  and  a  remedy.  I 
found  that  many  of  the  plants  died  off 
during  dry  weather.  So  I  mulched  them 
with  the  bottoms  of  the  liquid  manure 
tub,  first  drenching  the  soil  with  clear 
water.  Asters  are  surface  rooted,  and  a 
gust  of  wind  or  a  dry  spell  is  fatal  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them.  After  this 
mulching  the  plants  came  on  wonder- 
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Malope  trifida. 


Where  the  owners  of  gardens  take  de¬ 
light  in  growing  annuals,  that  is,  if  they 
have  a  preference  for  them,  there!  are 
certain  types  which  should  not  be  omitted 
where  a  display  is  desired  al  a  minimum 
of  labour  or  cost.  Two,  at  least,  of  the 
Mallow-worts  cannot  be  ignored,  and  of 


each  of  them  there  are  several  varies, 
more  or  less  improvements  upon  he 
original  for  garden  purposes. 

The  subject  of  this  note  is  one  oft'se 
Mallow-worts,  which  are  of  the  tv 
easiest  cultivation  in  any  garden  soil  lat 
is  well  cultivated  and  ordinary  caretien 
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Antirrhinums  from  cuttings. 
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with  it.  Most  plants  which  are  admired 
for  the  sake  of  their  flowers  require  more 
or  less  sunshine,  and  while  shelter  is  de¬ 
sirable  they  should  not  be  over  confined  if 
the  owner  can  avoid  it.  Shelter,  light 
and  air  are  the  necessaries,  but,  given 
these,  any  cultivator,  Who  is  at  all  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  his  work,  should  be  able  to 
grow  this  showy  Mallow-wort.  The 
flowers  are  amongst  the  largest  of  this 
family,  and  very  few  annuals  wall  pro¬ 
duce  larger,  particularlv  in  the  case  of 
M.  trifida  grandiflora. 

Being  one  of  the  hardy  annuals,  this 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  any 
time  during  April,  and  when  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  two  inches  high  they  should  be 
thinned  out  to  allow  each  plant  to  attain 
something  of  its  natural  proportions. 
Under  such  conditions  the  stems  will 
branch  freely  and  produce  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  these  showy  flowers  during  July, 
August  and  September.  Indeed,  the 
plants  that  have  been  flowering  since 
July  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
recent  abundant  rain  which  has  fallen. 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  a  bunch  of  flowers  grown  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Witty,  an  enthusiastic  amateur, 
with  a  garden  on  the  new  estate  at  Wan- 
stead  Park.  This  bunch  of  flowers  in¬ 
cluded  dark  red,  light  red,  pale  pink  and 
white  flowers,  all  of  which  may  be  had 
in  one  packet  of  seed,  or  they  may  be 
had  separately  if  the  owner  so  desires. 

- - 

The  Silver= Leaved  .  . 

Tansy. 


Where  the  common  Tansy  grows  plenti¬ 
fully  in  the  wild  state  very  few  would 
think  of  cultivating  it.  The  crisp-leaved 
variety  is  often  cultivated  as  a  herb 
for  garnishing  and  similar  purposes,  but 
very  few  would  think  of  growing  it  for 
ornamental  purposes.  The  above  Tansy 
is  not  at  all  like  the  common  one  either 
in  stature  nor  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves. 
The  whole  plant  is  only  a  few  inches  in 
height,  and  the  small  finely  divided,  or 
feathery  leaves  are  covered  with  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  white  cottony-looking  hairs.  AT 
rhough  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  the  plant 
s  hardy  if  planted  in  a  rather  dry  situa- 
:ion  on  the  rockery,  or  elevated  in  some 
pay,  so  that  the  moisture  will  run  freel} 
|iway  in  winter.  Near  smoky  towns, 
lowever,  this  foliage  gets  much  spoiled 
ay  the  amount  of  soot  in  the  atmosphere, 
rnd  for  that  reason  I  like  to  grow  it  in 
x>ts,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  or  the  greenhouse  during  the 
Ivinter  months  at  least.  When  the  foliage 
s  made  under  glass  it  is  beautifully 
lean,  and  almost  as  white  as  Centaurea 
.andidissima.  When  grown  in  this 
ountry,  it  may  be  used  to  brighten  the 
greenhouse  when  flowers  are  scarce,  and 
when  kept  entirely  under  glass  it  looks 
jauch  cleaner  than  when  allowed  to  get 
oiled  by  exposure  to  a  dirty  atmosphere, 
r  even  to  the  splashing  up  of  miid  b) 
;ain.  D. 

- - 

The  Blackberry  harvest  in  England 
and  Wales  this  year  will,  it  is  expected, 
>e  exceptionally  large. 


The  two  leading  methods  by  which 
Antirrhinums  are  propagated  are  by 
jeeds  and  by  cuttings.  If  raised  from 
seed  they  require  to  be  sown  late  in  the 
previous  season  to  that  in  which  they  are 
expected  to  bloom,  or  they  must  be  sown 
in  heat  early  in  spring. 

By  means  of  cuttings  this  care  is  con¬ 
siderably  lessened,  while  it  may  also 
happen  that  varieties  or  seedlings  occur 
in  a  garden  where  the  owner  desires  to 
preserve  them  and  propagate  them. 
Several  varieties  of  Antirrhinums  can  be 


propagated  from  seed  and  come  fairly 
true,  but  if  cuttings  are  taken  they  will 
certainly  come  true  to  their  parents.  The 
present  is  an  excellent  time  to  take 
cuttings  of  fine  varieties  intended  for 
bedding  or  planting  out  when  the  weather 
gets  mild  next  spring. 

The  first  care  is  to  get  proper  cuttings 
and  the  most  certain  way  is  to  select 
short  side  shoots  which  have  not  flowered 
and  the  nearer  the  base  of  the  plant  so 
much  the  better,  as  they  have  greater 
vigour  and  root  more  readily.  If  taken 
in  the  early  part  of  September,  however, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  rooting  these 
cuttings.  If  the  owner  took  care  to  cut 
away  the  seed  pods  after  the  plants 
bloomed,  cuttings  will  be  obtainable  by 
this  time  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stems. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pull  off  these 
short  shoots,  laying  hold  of  them  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  and  pulling  down- 
wards  so  as  to  get  the  heel  with  the 
cuttings.  This  may  necessitate  pulling 
off  the  leaf  in  the  axil  of  which  the 
cutting  arises,  but  that  is  of  no  import¬ 
ance  now,  as  the  plants  will  soon  be 
pulled  up  and  discarded.  This  leaf  may 
be  pulled  off,  and  if  the  lowest  pair  of 
leaves  on  the  cutting  come  too  low  they 
mar  aho  be  removed,  and  the  cutting  is 
ready  for  insertion.  If  a  piece  of  skin 
comes  off  at  the  heel  of  the  cutting  that, 
of  course,  could  be  trimmed  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  thus  leaving  nothing  to 
decay. 


Drain  some  boxes  according  to  re¬ 
quirements,  fill  them  up  with  some  light 
sandy  compost,  make  this  firm  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  insert  the  cuttings  in  rows,  some¬ 
what  after  the  manner  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Make  each 
cutting  firm  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
when  the  box  is  filled,  water  down  the 
soil  with  a  rosed  watering  pot  and  place 
the  box  in  a  cold  frame  facing  the  south: 
Keep  the  frame  closed  for  about  a  week, 
and  shading  may  be  given  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  if  the  sun  is  strong  after 


the  cuttings  are  newly  inserted.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  a  little  air  may  be  given 
and  this  may  be  gradually  increased  as 
the  cuttings  show  Signs  of  having  com¬ 
menced  to  root  by  growing. 

These  boxes  should,  of  course,  be  kept 
in  the  frame  all  winter  to  keep  them  dry. 
Antirrhinums  are  perfectly  hardy,  except 
in  rich  garden  soils,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  a  cold  frame  all  the  winter.  Some 
time  in  April,  when  the  weather  becomes 
genial,  they  can  be  planted  out  if  the 
ground  is  unoccupied.  By  planting  them 
at  this  time  they  will  commence  to  grow 
much  sooner  than  if  kept  till  the  end  of 
May,  which  is  the  usual  bedding  time. 

- - 

A  New  Anti-Fat. 

A  diet  of  Vegetable  Marrows  is  being 
recommended  as  a  means  of  reducing 
weight.  They  must  be  boiled  in  their 
rinds  in  order  to  retain  their  natural 
salts,  and  be  eaten  as  hot  as  possible. 

Death  of  Mr.  George  Bethel). 

The  death  took  place,  at  his  residence, 
“  The  Firs,”  South  Woodford,  on  the  27th 
August,  of  Mr.  George  Bethel  1,  who  for 
many  years  took  an  active  part  in  the 
horticultural  world,  being  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  for 
38  years  a  subscriber  to  the  Gardener’s 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  in  his  76th  year. 


Pt  opagaling  Antirrhinums  from  cuttings. 
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"Weeds. 

The  abundant  rain  which  has  fallen 
has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  weeds  of  all 
classes,  and  the  owners  of  gardens  should 
not  be  remiss  in  pulling  them  up  or  hoe¬ 
ing  them  down  and  raking  them  off  the 
ground.  In  any  case,  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  seed,  bearing  in  mind  the 
garden  proverb,  “  One  year’s  seed,  seven 
years’  weed.” 

One  of  the  simplest  of  all  weeds,  Poa 
annua,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
eradicate,  even  in  town  gardens,  Where 
it  seems  to  be  more  at  home  than  any 
other  grass.  This  is  explained,  perhaps, 
by  the  short  time  necessary  for  the  plant 
to  reach  the  seeding  stage  from  the  time 
it  germinates.  Other  plants  which 
quickly  run  to  seed  are  Groundsel, 
Chickweed,  annual  Veronicas,  Bitter 
Cress,  and  some  others  of  that  class. 

Several  exotic  weeds  or  aliens  seem  to 
come,  one  knows  not  from  whence,  but 
when  once  they  get  established  in  the 
garden  and  are  allowed  to  seed  it  takes 
vears  to  get  rid  of  them  again.  In  cer¬ 
tain  districts  these  are  more  obnoxious 
than  in  others.  We  refer  to  Erigeron 
canadensis  from  Canada,  Impatiens 
parviflora  from  Russia,  and  Galinsoga 
parviflora  from  Peru. 

Besides  these,  there  are  certain  weeds 
of  a  more  noble  character,  because  al¬ 
though  they  are  garden  plants  they  seed 
freely  and  scatter  themselves  over  the 
garden  if  no  care  is  taken  to  remove  the 
fruiting  spikes  after  the  flowers  have 
dropped.  These  are  Evening  Primroses, 
Annual  Peas,  Nasturtiums,  Antirrhi¬ 
nums,  Hollyhocks,  Impatiens  Roylei  and 
some  others.  They  are  all  easily  des¬ 
troyed,  but  the  precaution  can  be  taken 
lo  prevent  them  from  seeding  if  thought 
desirable. 


Amongst  the  whole  race  of  garden 
annuals  there  are  few,  perhaps,  which 
are  more  showy  when  in  bloom  than  the 
modern  strains  of  Salpiglossis.  The 
flowers  are  of  various  shades  of  colour, 
but  are  greatly  enhanced  by  being  netted 
and  marked  with  lines  of  some  darker 
shade  upon  the  lighter  ground.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  facts,  they  are  not  so 
widely  cultivated  as  one  would  expect. 
Various  reasons  may  be  adduced  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  the  plants  like  an  open, 
sunny  situation,  and  if  the  soil  is  of  a 


light  and  friable  nature,  so  much  the 
better.  In  small  gardens  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  with  them  would  be  the 
want  of  direct  light,  owing  to  the  vicinity 
of  houses,  hedges,  garden  walls,  etc. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  for 
that  reason  delights  in  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine,  but  where  Petunias  can  be  grown 
with  satisfaction,  so  should  the  Salpi¬ 
glossis.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plant 
for  cut  flowers  were  it  not  on  account  of 
the  clammy  nature  of  the  stems  and 
flowers,  which  make  them  disagreeable 
to  handle.  This  same  objection,  how¬ 
ever,  applies  to  the  Petunia,  which  has 
fewer  colours  or  they  are  of  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind.  Those  who  would  succeed 
with  either  of  these  should  select  a  sunny 
border  for  growing  them,  and  the  soil, 
if  on  the  light  side,  so  much  the  better, 
though  it  will  not  disdain  to  grow  well 
in  heavy  soil,  provided  the  exposure  is 
good. 

To  get  the  best  results  in  our  relatively 
short  season  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
a  temperature  of  50  degs.  to  60  degs. 
until  the  seeds  have  germinated.  A 
little  warmth  in  the  early  part  of  the 


season  would  also  hurry  them  along,  jus’ 
as  in  the  case  of  Petunias,  which  have 
small  seeds  and  rather  How  growing 
seedlings  in  the  early  stage.  As  soor 
as  the  seedlings  are  well  up  a  much 
lower  temperature  will  be  sufficient,  ant 
light,  above  all  things,  is  of  paramoun 
importance  at  this  stage.  The  seed  pot 
or  pans  should  therefore  be  removed  tt 
a  light  and  airy  shelf  in  the  greenhousi 
or  close  to  the  glass. 

When  they  have  made  a  rough  leaf  o: 
two  they  should  be  transplanted  intc 
boxes  15  inches  apart  each  way,  or  t\v< 


inches  if  space  can  be  spared.  As  tb 
temperature  outside  rises  the  boxes  coul 
be  transferred  to  a  cold  frame  after  tb 
seedlings  have  commenced  to  grow  in  tb 
fresh  soil.  Just  sufficient  ventilatio 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  leaves  firn 
but  if  other  seedlings  are  being  grow 
in  the  same  frame  the  Salpiglossis  wi 
take  no  hurt  by  receiving  the  same  trea 
ment.  By  the  end  of  May  they  should! 
ready  to  transfer  to  a  bed  or  border  < 
well  prepared  and  finely  broken  up  soi 
Unless  great  vigour  is  desired,  muc 
manure  is  unnecessary  for  this  class  • 
plants,  as  it  encourages  growth  at  the  e1 
pense  of  flowering.  The  plants  do  n 
require  any  watering  after  they  are  e| 
tablished  in  a  well-tilled  soil  any  mo 
than  Petunias.  Both  of  them  beii 
covered  with  clammy  hairs,  they  ha 
the  power  of  absorbing  the  dew  durir 
the  night  and  by  that  means  they  r 
cuperate  during  the  nigflit,  where  vario' 
other  garden  plants  would  succumb  < 
account  of  the  drought.  Indeed,  rath 
dry  conditions  encourage  flowering  to  i 
much  greater  extent  than  rich  soils  ail 
a  wet  season. 


Salpiglossis  sinuata. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

How  very  welcome  the  showers  of  rain 
have  been;  the  parched  lawns  and  dust-dry 
beds  have  benefited  a  great  deal,  and  the 
labour  of  watering — a  serious  matter  in 
many  districts — has  been  lessened.  One  can 
now  attend  more  fully  to  other  matters. 

A  gardener  recently  complained  to  me 
that  it  was  “  water,  water;  all  day  long, 
there  is  no  time  to  do  any  other  work.”  He 
was  then  busy  with  the  hose-pipe  trying  to 
revive  the  drooping  leaves  of  various  shrubs 
glowing  underneath  the  large  trees  in  the 
extensive  borders.- 
Violets  in  Frames. 

Strong  plants  should  be  put  into  the 
frames  without  delay.  If  they  have  been 
well'  grown  in  open  borders  the  clumps  will 
be  sturdy.  Of  course  new  litter  may  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  the  hotbed,  but  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  such ;  old 
hotbed  material  may  be  utilised.  Many  per¬ 
sons  are  not  able  to  obtain  hotbed  manure 
of  any  kind,  and  they  need  not  despair  as 
Violets  may  be  grown  in  frames  without  the 
aid  of  a  warm  bed.  Fig.  1  shows  the  hot¬ 
bed  A  with  the  frame  and  soil  B  placed 
in  position.  The  compost,  which  should  be 
geed,  mellow  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  a  well- 
rotted  manure,  must  be  placed  in  the  frame 
so  that  the  plants  €,  C,  at  both  the  front 
and  the  back,  are  about  the  same  distance 
fic-m  the  glass  D,  namely,  i  foot. 


planted  in  frames;  A,  hotbed;  B,  com- 
1  fast ;  C,  C  young  -plants ;  D,  surface  of 
bed  i  ft.  from  the  glass. 

Make  the  soil  moderately  firm  around  the 
roots  of  the  plants  with  the  hands,  but  do 
not  tread  upon  the  soil.  Lift  the  clumps 
without  disturbing  the  roots  any  more  than 
you  can  possibly  help.  Clear  away  any 
faded  leaves  and  then  plant  the  clumps  one 
foot  apart  in  the  case  of  the  small -leaved 
varieties,  such  as  Marie  Louise,  and  15  iris, 
for  larger-leaved  sorts,  such  as  Princess  of 
Wales.  Although  the  clumps  are  planted  in 
frames  the  glass  lights  should  not  be  put  on 
except  during  bad  weather  when  frosts  and 
fogs  prevail. 

Decaying  Leaves. 

During  the  dry  weather  many  leaves  on 
bedding  plants  faded,  but  they  remained  in 
a  dry,  shrivelled  condition  where  they  were 
not  picked  off.  Now  rain  has  come,  these 
leaves  will  harbour  moisture  which  will  not 
be  good  for  the  growths  of  such  plants  as 


Zcnal  Geraniums,  so  that  all  such  leaves 
should  be  forthwith  picked  off. 

Vases  and  Tubs. 

These  require  constant  attention  to  keep 
the  contents  in  a  fresh,  neat  condition. 
Faded  leaves  on  the  plants  are  more  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  eye  than  in  the  case  of  plants 
growing  in  beds.  In  addition  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  leaves,  all’  fading  flowers  and 
their  stems  should  also  be  taken  away. 

Feeding  Plants  in  Vases. 

Weak  doses  of  manure  water  should  now 
be  given  to  the  plants  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  growth  a  little,  then  more  blooms  will 
appear  throughout  the  autumn,  as  it  should 
be  remembered  that  there  is  not  a  great 
bulk  of  soil  in  vases  and  the  nourishing 
foods  contained  therein  are  soon  exhausted. 
Border  Chrysanthemums. 

Varieties  which-  flower  during  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  in  October  will  now 
be  showing  their  buds  prominently.  If  large 
bleoms  are  required  disbud  at  once,  leaving 


Fig.  2.  Prune  the  Japanese  W ineberry 
now;  A,  old  frui  '.-bearing  shoots  to  be  cut 
away  at  C,  C ;  B,  young  shoots  to  be  tied 
to  the  stake. 

the  central  bud  and  removing  those  around 
it ;  or  in  the  case  of  first  or  second  crowns, 
the  surrounding  growth  shoots. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  rains  have  done  much  good  in  the 
fruit  garden.  They  have  washed  off  the 
dust  and  many  seared  leaves.  With  the 
latter  insect  pests  have  fallen,  also,  so  that 
all  should  be  carefully  gathered  up  and 
taken  to  the  garden  fire.  If  the  fruit  trees 
and  their  surroundings  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of 
insect  pests  will  soon  be  apparent. 

The  Japanese  Wineberry. 

These  plants  should  now  be  pruned.  Their 
habit  of  growth  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Raspberry,  and  so  the  pruning  must  be 
done  in  the  same  way. 


Fig.  2  shows  how  the  pruning  is  to  be 
done.  The  old  branches  A  must  be  cut  out 
and  the  vigorous  young  canes  must  be  re¬ 
tained.  B  shows  the  young  canes,  and  C,  C, 
the  old  ones  which  must  be  cut  off  at  the 
dark  lines. 

Ripening  Fruit. 

Apples  and  Pears  which  have  fallen  off 
the  trees  should  be  placed  separately  from 
the  sound  fruits  which  are  gathered  by 
hand.  Windfalls  should  be  used  first  and 
belore  the  bruised  portion  spreads.  If 
placed  with  sound  fruits  the  latter  would 
be  affected,  too.  It  is  not  good  policy  to 
even  put  windfalls  in  the  same  room  as  the 
sound  specimens. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Trenching  Ground. 

It  is  now  possible  to  do  some  trenching  as 
the  soil  is  more  moist  and  easier  to  work. 
All  vacant  ground,  that  will  not  be  occupied 
during  the  winter  months,  should  be  deeply- 
trenched.  Soil  so  dealt  with  always  holds 
out  longer  in  summer  time  when  we  have 
long  spells  of  dry  weather.  Although 
loosened  by  trenching  it  remains  in  a  moister 
condition  than  untrenched  land,  and  the 
roots  of  plants  penetrate  deeper,  too.  This, 
of  course,  makes  a  great  difference  to  the 
bulk  of  the  various  crops  and  also  to  the 
needful  labour  in  attending  to  the  crops. 
Tomatos. 

The  lower  leaves  of  plants  growing  in  the 
epen  borders  have  now  practically  done 
their  duty  and  they  should  be  cut  off  in 
every  instance  where  they  obstruct  the  air, 
light,  and  sun’s  rays  from  the  fruit. 

In  Fig.  3,  A  shows  the  leaves  to  be  cut 
off,  and  B  the  ripening  trusses  of  fruit. 


Fig.  3 ■  Thinning  leaves  on  outdoor 
Tomato  plants;  A,  shows  leaf  to  be  cut 
off  at  the  dark  line  to  admit  more  light 
and  air  to  the  fruit  trusses  at  B. 

The  main  stem  of  the  plant  should  have 
been  cut  off  earlv  in  August;  if  this  has 
been  done,  the  trusses  near  the  top  cf  the 
plant  will  soon  commence  to  ripen  and  then 
the  leaves  near  them  must  also  be  thinned 
out. 

Herbs. 

Herbs  which  have  been  gathered  and 
spread  out  thinly  on  paper  or  mats  in  a 
shed  to  dry  should  now  be  made  into  small 
bunches  and  be  stored  in  a  dry,  cool  room, 
suspending  them  from  the  roof  or  from  cross 
pcles  fixed  temporarily  for  the  purpose. 
Thin  Out  Turnips. 

Late  sown  Turnips  will  now  grow  rapidly, 
and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  state 
of  the  soil  to  get  the  surplus  plants  pulled 
out  As  the  roots  will  not  grow  to  a  very 
large  size  the  thinning  should  not  be  too 
severe. 
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Winter  Lettuces. 

Transplant  these  in  their  permanent  quar¬ 
ters  forthwith.  The  young  plants  should 
have  plenty  of  space  to  grow  in,  also  in  an 
open  position  in  front  of  a  north  or  north¬ 
east  wall  as  a  protection  from  cold  winds. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Worms  and  Pot  Plants. 

Many  pot  plants  that  have  been  standing 
outside  during  the  past  month  or  so  to  ripen 
their  growths  will  be  better  housed  before 
the  cold  nights  prove  hurtful,  but  will  yet 
require  all  the  air  and  ventilation  the  struc¬ 
ture  can  admit  whilst  the  warm  days  last. 
Examine  all  such  pots  carefully,  and  if, 
despite  efforts  to  keep  them  out,  worms  have 
found  means  of  ingress,  steps  should  be 
taken  at  once  to  eject  them,  without  disturb¬ 
ing,  more  than  necessary,  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  for  if  allowed  to  remain,  they  are 
liable  to  render  the  drainage  ineffectual.  A 
small  piece  of  sulphur  inserted  in  the  soil 
before  watering  will  often  dislodge  them, 
or  failing  this,  the  plants  should  be  care¬ 
fully  turned  out  without  breaking  the  ball 
of  earth,  from  which,  if  probed  with  a 
piece  of  wire  or  thin  cane,  the  worms  will 
soon  emerge. 

This  done,  both  pots  and  plants  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed,,  and  are 
then  ready  for  removal  to  their  winter  quar¬ 
ters. 

Potting  Up  Roses. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  put  up  Roses 
intended  for  forcing  or  greenhouse  use. 
When  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  trim  off 
any  straggling  roots  that  are  unduly  lengthy, 
and  having  well-crocked  the  pots  to  ensure 
perfect  drainage,  insert  the  planfs  firmly  in 
a  ccmpost  of  good  turfy  loam,  fiee  from  in¬ 
sect  pests,  and  with  which  is  incorporated 
some  well-decayed  manure  and  a  little  char¬ 
coal.  Some  growers  prefer  Roses  upon  their 
own  roots  for  this  purpose,  but  those  budded 
on  either  Manetti  or  Trier  stocks  are  quite 
as  satisfactory,  and  more  easily  procured. 
No  attempt  must  be  made  to  force  newly- 
potted  Roses  into  early  bloom,  it  being  es¬ 
sential  That  they  establish  themselves  in 
their  pots  for  a  season  previously.  Old 
plants,  too,  may  be  repotted  at  this  season, 
if  necessary,  although  if  not  pot-bound  or  in 
any  way  unhealthy,  once  in  two  years  is 
sufficient,  alternated  with  a  very  rich  top¬ 
dressing,  and  manurial  waterings  when  in 
bud. 

Choice  Varieties  to  Grow. 

The  hynrid  perpetuals  can  be  plunged  out 
of  doors,  and  if  a  little  straw  or  bracken  is 
placed  amongst  them  will  brave  all  weathers 
until  brought  into  the  house  for  forcing, 
but  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  being  more 
delicate,  will  do  better  with  the  shelter  of  a 
cool  house  or  frame  on  the  first  appearance 
o+'  frost.  I  much  prefer  the  latter  varieties 
for  pot  work,  as  in  my  opinion  they  are  so 
much  more  chaste  and  beautiful.  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Captain  Hayward,  Frau  Karl 
Diuschki  and  General  Jacqueminot,  how¬ 
ever,  all  are  good  pot  Roses,  although 
I.’ Innocence,  Killarney,  Liberty,  Dean  Hole 
or  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  of  the  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Lady  Roberts,  Maman  Cochet,  Brides¬ 
maid’,  Devoniensis,  and  many  others  -too 
numerous  to  mention  amongst  the  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  are  indeed  exquisite  when  care¬ 
fully  grown  under  glass. 

Nertera  depressa. 

This  may  well  be  called  a  pigmy  amongst 
plants,  and  to  lovers  of  the  curious,  seldom 
fails  to  attract  attention.  Not  exceeding  one 
inch  or  so  in  height,  the  smallest  portion 
with  root  attached  will,  if  placed  in  a  pot 
of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  soon  spread 
until  it  covers  the  soil  entirely  with  its 


minute  leaves  and  insignificant  greenish- 
white  blossoms,  to  be  followed  by  intense 
coral  berries,  which  are  its  chief  attraction, 
and  to  which  it  owes  its  alternative  name  of 
Coral  plant.  It  is  a  pretty  little  subject  for 
the  greenhouse,  and  is  often  used  for  carpet 
bedding  outside,,  the  pots  being  plunged  in 
the  soil.  At  the  end  of  this  month  these 
should  be  lifted,  and  the  plants  split  up  if 
it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock,  after 
which  they  may  be  wintered  on  a  light  airy 
shelf  in  the  structure,  and  well  supplied 
with  water. 

Kumea  eiegans. 

Ihis  beautiful  biennial  is  an  ornament  to 
any  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  July  will  now 
require  a  further  and  final  potting  on  ere 
the  cold  weather  sets  in.  Five-  or  six-inch 
pots  should  be  used,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plants,  the  soil  being  about  the  same  as 
advised  above  for  Roses.  Great  care  should 
bs  taken  when  repotting  them  not  to  injure 
the  tender  rootlets,  and,  when  re-established 
they  will  require  plenty  of  light  and  ven¬ 
tilation,  whilst  they  must  be  watered  but 
sparingly  during'  the  winter  months,  and 
syringed  not  at  all,  for  to  this  they  appear 
to  have  a  particular  dislike. 

Top-Dressing  for  Genistas. 

These  most  useful  shrubby  plants,  which 
were  cut  back  after  flowering  and  plunged 
in  the  border  or  some  spare  corner  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  may  now  be  raised  and  both 
the  plants  and  the  pots  containing  them  will 
require  a  th&rough  cleansing  previous  to 
their  removal  to  the  greenhouse.  This  done, 
the  surface  soil  should  be  loosened  and 
shaken  out,  the  space  being  re-filled  with  a 
good  rich  top-dressing,  which  will  prove 
most  beneficial  to  the  plants.  After  being 
housed  they  will  require  regular  water¬ 
ing,  neglect  in  this  respect  often  being  the 
main  cause  of  failure. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Autumn  flowering  Cattleyas. 

Among  the  most  useful  of  the  autumn 
flowering  Cattleyas  is  the  species,  on  which 
the  genus  is  founded,  C.  labiata.  For  a 
great  number  of  years,  this  species  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare,  but  since  the  re-discovery  of 
its  native  habitat,  it  has  been  annually  im¬ 
ported  in  large  quantities  and  has  thus 
become  one  of  the  commonest  Cattleyas  in 
cultivation.  I  have  no  wish,  owing  to  its 
plentifulness,  to  detract  anything  from  the 
merits  of  this  lovely'  plant,  because  I  am 
recommending  it  as  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  of  the  genus  for  the  attraction  of 
amateurs.  The  plants  require  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  a  warm  intermediate  house  or  stove 
treatment,  although  I  have  seen  imported 
plants  secured  at  a  modest  outlay,  and 
grown  under  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
most  adverse  conditions,  that  were  cer¬ 
tainly  creditably  grown  and  flowered  for 
two  seasons,  before  they  deteriorated  and 
ultimately  died.  This  species  is  purely  a 
summer-growing  plant,  and  as  the  flowers  are 
produced  immediately  before  the  growths 
become  matured,  and  they  then  enter  rnpon 
a  prolonged  resting  period,  which  Tlasts 
throughout  the  winter  season,  amateurs  have 
thereby  a  better  opportunity  of  successfully 
cultivating  them  than  is  the  case  with  plants 
that  require  more  careful  treatment,  which 
grow  under  less  favourable  outside  con¬ 
ditions.  C.  labiata  is  now  very  extensively 
grown  as  a  -market  plant,  blooming  in  the 
months  of  October,  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  Orchid  flowers  of  all  kinds  are 
in  great  demand,  and  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  useful  for  cut 
flower  purposes.  The  cultural  conditions 
are  the  same  as  those  previously  recom¬ 
mended  for  members  of  the  Cattleva  family. 


There  are  numerous  species  which  mr 
also  be  classed  among  the  autumn  flowerir 
kinds.  I  might  mention  in  particular,  ( 
bowringiana,  which  also  thrives  well  i 
an  ordinary  stove  house.  The  hybrids  th. 
have  been  derived  from  the  influence  of  ( 
bowringiana  as  one  of  their  parents  ai 
without  exception,  desirable  additions  to  tl 
autumn  and  winter  flowering  group.  Bot 
the  species  and  hybrids  make  their  growl 
during  the  summer  months ;  they  posse 
robust  constitutions,  and  are  in  most  case 
plentiful,  so  that  they  are  procurable  for 
reasonable  outlay. 

The  numerous  hybrids  that  have  been  d 
rived  from  the  influence  of  Laelia  crisp 
as  a  parent,*  such  as  Lc.  Bry'an,  Lc 
veitchiana,  'L.  splendens,  and  Lc.  Palla; 
are  worthy  of  being  included  in  ever 
collection  of  Orchids.  These  in  practicall 
all  cases  have  robust  constitutions,  an 
provide  a  good  supply  of  flowers  during  th 
months  of  September  and  October.  Ther 
are  also  the  hybrids  that  have  been  raise- 
from  the  influence  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczi: 
Lc.  callistoglossa  is  perhaps  one  of  th 
most  varied,  useful  and  beautiful  of  the?. 
The  numerous  offspring  that  have  been  pro 
duced  from  intercrossing  C.  aurea  with  it 
allies  -have  given  us  also  a  fine  addition  t 
the  winter  flowering  Orchids.  They  ar 
far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  individu 
ally,  but  where  accommodation  can  be  prc 
vided  for  them,  they  are  worthy  of  ever; 
consideration.  I  would  point  out  particu 
larly,  that,  unless  the  conditions  of  a  stov 
or  warm  house  can  be  provided  it  is  useles 
to  attempt  the  growing  of  this  class  o 
Orchids.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

Garden  Cure  for  “  Nerves.” 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  a  daily  con 
temporary,  and  referring  to  a  statemen 
that  different  flowers  and  shrubs  hav< 
different  effects  on  the  temperament,  ; 
correspondent  suggests  that  a  bureau  0 
information  should  be  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  matter  ir 
the  interest  of  the  sufferers  from  over 
strain  of  our  present  business  life. 

Fruit  Prospects. 

In  the  East-Midland  counties  Apples 
are  reported  to  have  suffered  from  the  dr\ 
weather,  but  may  give  a  fairly  good  crop: 
Plums  generally  are  plentiful  ;  Pears  art 
an  average  crop.  West  Midland  :  Reports 
as  to  Apples  vary,  but  on  the  whole  tht 
crop  may  be  an  average ;  Plums  art 
plentiful  in  some  districts  but  scarce  in 
others  ;  Pears  are  said  to  be  scarce. 

“  The  Grand  Old  Gardener.” 

“The  works  of  Tennyson,  annotated 
by  the  great  Victorian  poet,  and  just 
published  by  Macmillan,  contain  tht 
following  note  on  the  lines 

The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent:— 

“  The  grand  old  gardener  in  my  origi¬ 
nal  MS.  was  altered  to  '  The  gardener, 
Adam,’  because  of  the  frequent  letters: 
from  friends  asking  me  for  explanation. 

The  Cultivation  of  Haws. 

We  wonder,  observes  a  writer  in  the 
London  “Globe,”  as  we  examine  the 
Haws  of  the  Kentish  woodlands,  why  the 
trees  which  yield  the  largest  of  these  wild 
fruits  have  not  been  taken  in  hand  n 
the  commercial  propagator  ?  The  Haws 
could  be  increased  by  selection,  so  that 
in  time  the  berries  would  come  to  twice: 
their  present  size  at  least.  In  th<;  8out  • 
of  France  they  grow  a  Haw  the  flesh  ot 
which  is  pleasant  and  juicy. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3185.  Treatment  of  Gloxinias. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper,  and 
especially  the  -‘Enquire  Within”  column, 

I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  assist 
me  with  an  answer  to  the  following.  I 
have  some  seedling  Gloxinias  in  small  60 
pets,  the  largest  would  measure  io  inches 
across.  What  treatment  should  I  give  these 
to  ensure  a  good  show  next  summer. 
'Rosette,  Surrey.) 

After  your  plants  go  out  of  flower  grad¬ 
ually  with-hold  water  to  induce  the  leaves 
n  ripen  off.  When  the  leaves  are  quite 
withered,  you  can  pull  them  off  and  stand 
your  plants  in  some  house  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  remain  at  45  degs.  to  50  degs. 
of  heat  if  you  have  that  convenience.  The 
high  temperature  is  necessary  to  prevent 
damping,  but  if  they  are  well  ripened  off 
before  being  stored  away  they  may  come 
through  the  winter  safely  in  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature.  Keep  the  tubers  in  the  pots  as 
they  are  and  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides 
in  some  part  of  the  house  where  they  will 
not  be  subjected  to  drip  from  pots  above 
them.  In  February  you  should  think  of 
starting  them  again.  There  are  two  methods 
of  doing  this,  one  of  which  is  to  take  the 
pots,  soil  and  all,  into  a  warm  house  or 
stand  them  in  a  hotbed  at  a  temperature  of 
60  degrees.  Syringe  the  pots  occasionally 
on  the  top  of  the  soil  to  encourage  fresh 
growth  in  the  tubers.  As  soon  as  they  have 
begun  to  sprout  it  would  be  well  to  pot 
them  off  singly  in  2^  in.  pots  which  will 
just  take  the  tuber  comfortably.  Another 
plan  is  to  shake  the  tubers  out  of  the  old 
soil  and  put  them  into  pots  of  the  size  we 
mention.  It  is  better  not  to  put  them  into 
too  large  pots  to  begin  with  as  they  might 
damp  oft.  This  is  why  we  advocate  small 
pets  to  start  them  in.  As  they  are  in  60 
size  pots  now,  they  may  be  repotted  as  soon 
as  they  have  made  some  leaves  and  the  roots 
have  passed  through  the  soil  and  show 
themselves  at  the  sides  of  the  small  pots. 
I  hey  should  fill  a  4^  in.  or  5  in.  pot  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  tuber. 
They  can  either  be  flowered  in  this  size  or 
if  they  show  plenty  of  vigour  you  can  re¬ 
pot  them  into  the  32  sizey  that  is,  6  in.  pots. 
Compost  varies  a  good  deal,  but  generally 
it  is  light,  and  you  could  make  up  a  good 
compost  consisting  of  one  part  each  of  leaf 
mould  and  peat  with  half  a  part  of  fibrous 
loam  and  a  good  dash  of  sand.  The  leaf 
trould  should  be  flaky  and  not  over  decayed. 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


By  starting  in  February  you  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  get  good  growth  in  }'our 
plants,  and  if  you  have  seedlings  next  year 
they  will  form  a  succession  to  the  old 
plants.  While  making  their  growth  they 
should,  of  course,  be  close  to  the  glass  and 
have  plenty  of  light,  except  when  the  sun 
gets  powerful,  after  which  a  light  shading 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  In  fine  weather  they  should  be 
syringed  twice  a  day  to  keep  down  thrips 
and  .red  spider. 

3186.  Heliotropes  in  Winter. 

Could  I  treat  my  bedding  Heliotropes  the 
same  as  I  do  my  Fuchsias,  namely,  when 
the  frost  cuts  off  the  leaves  dry  them  off 
and  store  them  in  boxes  of  soil  in  a  cellar 
for  the  winter,  as  my  greenhouse  room  is 
limited.  (Rosette,  Surrey.) 

Heliotropes  being  evergreen  cannot  be 
treated  like  Fuchsias,  as  they  are  very  soon 
injured  by  frost,  not  being  hardy.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  cut  them  well  back 
at  the  end  of  September  or  earlier.  If 
there  is  any  sign  of  frost  before  that  time, 
you  will  have  to  protect  them  at  night  by 
some  means  or  ether.  The  best  plan  then 
would  be  to  lift  the  plants,  cut  them  well 
back,  leaving  a  fair  quantity  of  foliage 
upon  them.  Pot  them  up  in  light  soil  in 
pots  that  will  just  take  the  roots  comfort¬ 
ably  without  being  too  big.  These  pots 
should  be  stood  upon  a  shelf  in  the  green¬ 
house.  In  many  greenhouses  special  shelves 
are  fitted  up  in  winter  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  bedding  plants,  and  j'ou  could 
possiblv  manage  to  suspend  a  shelf  in  a 
convenient  place  for  holding  bedding  plants 
in  this  way.  It  would  be  woith  your  while 
to  have  cuttings  inserted  at  once  in  pots  in 
light  soil  and  have  them  rooted.  They 
would  be  more  likely  to  pass  through  the 
winter  than  plants  which  have  been  lifted 
from  the  open  ground  and  had  their  roots 
mutilated  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season. 
Rooted  cuttings  could  be  kept  in  much  less 
space  than  old  plants.  The  latter  should 
only  be  retained  if  you  would  like  large 
specimens  for  planting  out  in  spring.  We 
are  afraid,  however,  that  you  will  have 
some  trouble  in  keeping  old  plants. 

3187.  Winter  Temperature  for  Helio¬ 

tropes. 

Kindly  let  me  know  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  that  Heliotropes  may  be  kept  in  through 
the  winter.  I  have  a  cold  greenhouse.  (J. 
R.  Welch,  Middlesex.) 

The  best  temperature  for  keeping  Helio¬ 


tropes  in  winter  would  be  50  degs.  to  55 
degs.,  but  if  they  are  established  in  pots 
they  may  be  brought  through  the  winter  at 
a  much  lower  temperature.  Just  at  what 
figure  this  may  be  placed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  without  experiment,  but  it 
should  be  at  least  2  degs.  or  3  degs.  above 
freezing.  It  may  even  sink  a  little  more 
than  that  without  killing  the  Heliotropes 
during  the  resting  period,  but  it  is  always 
well  to  have  a  margin  of  several  degrees 
above  the  danger  point.  If  you  could 
maintain  a  temperature  of  35  degs.  to  40 
degs.  the  plant  would  pull  through  the 
winter.  If  the  number  is  limited  they  could 
be  taken  into  a  dwelling  house  during 
severe  frost,  if  you  are  unable  to  keep  the 
frost  out  of  the  greenhouse. 

3188.  Begonias  with  Single  Flowers. 

I  have  some  seedling  Begonias  in  pots 
that  are  coming  nicely  into  bloom.  They 
were  bought  for  double  varieties,  but  some 
of  them  have  only  single  flowers  and  others 
have  single  and  double  flowers  on  the  same 
plant.  Is  this  a  freak,  or  have  they  de¬ 
generated  ?  How  can  I  keep  them  in  win¬ 
ter  ?  At  present  they  are  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory.  (W.  West,  Bucks.) 

There  is  nothing  strange  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  your  Begonias.  It  is  the  usual 
condition  to  find  single  and  double  flowers 
upon  the  same  plant.  The  single  ones  are 
female  or  seed  bearing  flowers.  Both  these 
forms  occur  on  each  plant.  The  strain  of 
seed  you  had  may  not  have  been  a  very 
high-class  one  if  some  of  the  flowers  were 
entirely  single  on  some  of  the  plants.  Even 
the  best  strains  may  give  a  number  of 
flowers  that  are  inferior,  but  most  of  them 
would  show  flowers  of  varying  degress  of 
doubleness.  Keep  the  plants  supplied  with 
water  until  they  show  signs  of  getting  ex¬ 
hausted,  when  you  can  let  them  gradually 
dry  off.  When  perfectly  ripened  the  stems 
will  fall  away  from  the  top  of  the  tuber. 
When  this  has  taken  place;,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  clear  away  the  decayed  stems 
and  leaves  and  stand  the  pots  in  some  part 
of  the  conservatory'  where  frost  will  just 
be  kept  out  in  winter.  If  fairly  dry  a  few 
degress  of  frost  would  not  hurt  them.  In 
March  you  can  stand  the  pots  in  a  sunny 
situation  of  the  greenhouse  and  syringe  the 
soil  to  encourage  the  plants  to  make  fresh 
growth.  As  soon  as  they  commence  to  throw 
up  leafy  shoots  shake  out  the  tubers,  make 
up  a  fresh  compost  and  repot  them  in  pots 
of  small  size,  so  that  you  can  give  them  at 
least  one  other  shift  later  on. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

3189.  Fuchsias  not  Flowering. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  branch  of  iFuchsia  I  have  sent 
and  why  it  has  not  flowered  this  season. 
(G.  Isaac,  Middlesex.) 

The  piece  of  Fuchsia  you  sent  us  is  one 
of  the  florist’s  varieties — that  is,  which  have 
been  improved  by  raising  good  varieties 
from  seed.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
name  Fuchsias  from  leaves.  It  shows  very 
weak  growth  and  if  your  plant  has  not 
grown  more  vigorously  than  the  piece  sent 
it  would  indicate  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  cultural  treatment.  You  either 
have  it  in  too  small  a  pot,  or  it  has  been 
too  long  in  the  same  pot  and  the  soil  has 
become  exhausted.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
season  now  to  attempt  encouraging  growth, 
but  you  should  keep  it  on  the  dry  side  until 
some  time  in  March,  earlier  or  later  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  convenience.  We  presume  vou 
have  been  growing  it  in  a  window,,  but  vou 
do  not  say  so.  In  March  shake  away  all 
the  old  soil  and  make  up  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  part  loam,  half  a  part  each 
of  leaf  mould  and  well-decayed  cow  manure 
passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve  to  make 
it  fine.  Half  a  part  of  sand  should  be 
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added  and  the  compost  well  mixed  together. 
If  the  soil  is  suitably  moist  at  the  time  of 
potting  no  water  will  be  required  for  a  time 
until  the  plant  commences  growing.  In  the 
meantime,  should  the  soil  get  very  dry  it 
would  be  necessary  to  water  it,  but  in  the 
early  stages  the  roots  should  not  be  kept  too 
soddened,  because  there  will  be  so  much 
fresh  soil  for  the  young  roots  to  penetrate. 
Pot  fairly  firmly  and  if  realty  grown  in 
the  house  stand  it  in  a  sunny  window. 
When  in  full  growth  it  would  do  well 
enough  in  an  east  or  west  aspect  window. 
Unless  you  specialty  desire  to  grow  it  in 
the  window  you  might  succeed  better  with 
it  by  standing  it  out  of  doors  af  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June  in  a  position  where  it  will 
be  shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  middle 
of  the  day. 


FERNS. 

3190.  Hardy  Ferns  for  Border. 

I  have  an  east  and  -west  border  on  which 
I  would  like  to  grow  hardy  Ferns.  If 
likely  to  give  satisfactory  results,  please 
name  a  few  of  the  most  vigorous  kinds  and 
sav  which  border  I  should  plant  them  in. 
(William  .Riley,  Cumberland.) 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Ferns  would 
succeed  in  either  of  the  borders  you  men¬ 
tion,  provided  you  see  that  the  drainage  is 
good  and  the  borders  propeily  tilled.  If 
you  mix  a  good  quantity  of  leaf  soil  with 
that  of  the  border  when  digging  or  trench¬ 
ing,  it  will  give  the  Ferns  a  good  impetus 
by  helping  to  retain  moisture  in  summer. 
We  should  advise  you  to  trench  the  border 
when  about  it.  The  stronger  growing  ones 
should  include  Lastrea  Filix-mas,  F.-m. 
cristata,  L.  dilatata,  Polystichum  angulare, 
P.  aculeatum,  some  Lady  Ferns  and  the 
Royal  Fern,  Osmunda  regalis. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3191.  Plants  for  Shady  Garden. 

I  enclose  you  herewith  rough  sketch  of 
my  garden,  from  which  you  will  observe 
that  on  the  south  side  there  is  a  wall  which 
stands  about  20  ft.  high.  There  is  also 
another  one  at  the  west  side  about  12  ft. 
high.  You  will  see  by  the  sketch  that  I 
propose  to  fill  the  centre  with  grass,  leaving 
a  border  round  the  same  for  flowers.  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  the  names  of  some 
flowers  you  would  advise  being  planted  in 
the  border,  having  regard  to  the  sheltered 
position  and  also  give  me  some  information 
as  to  the  position  of  the  respective  flowers. 
Any  other  information  likely  to  increase 
the  beauty  of  the  garden  will  be  thoroughly 
appreciated.  (Eyeball,  Middlesex.) 

We  do  not  like  that  high  wall  which 
shuts  out  so  much  of  the  sunshine  at  the 
south  side.  We  have,  therefore,  selected 
plants  that  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
others  which  we  would  have  preferred  if 
the  garden  had  enjoyed  more  sunshine. 
The  border  at  the  foot  of  that  wall  20  ft. 
high  faces  the  north.  iFor  that  reason  we 
suggest  a  good  bed  of  hardy  British  Ferns 
if  you  like  them.  Indeed,  we  should  plant 
a  line  of  them  next  the  wall,  leaving  the 
front  of  the  border  for  other  plants.  For 
producing  greenery  of  this  sort  only  the 
more  common  kinds  are  necessary  to  begin 
with,  at  least  until  you  see  how  they  are 
likely  to  succeed.  The  stronger-growing 
ones  are  Lastrea  Filix-mas  or  any  of  its 
varieties,  L.  dilatata,  L.  spinulosa,  L.  mon- 
tana,  the  Lady  Fern  or  any  of  its  varieties, 
aiso  Polystichum  angulare,  P.  aculeatum 
or  any  of  their  varieties,  and  the  Poly¬ 
podies,  Polypodium  vulgare  and  P.  Phe- 
gopteris.  If  these  succeed  well  with  you, 
it  is  just  possible  that  you  would  like  to 
grow  some  of  the  fine-crested  varieties  which 
exist,  and  in  that  case  you  should  gradually 
do  away  with  the  commoner  kinds  to  make 


room  for  the  finer  ones.  In  front  of  that 
line  of  Ferns  you  might  grow  such  plants 
as  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Solomon’s  Seal, 
double  purple  and  double  white  Dame’s 
Violet  (Hesperis  matronalis  purpurea  plena 
and  H.  m.  alba  plena).  Splendid  shade 
plants  are  the  common  'London  Pride  (Saxi- 
fraga  umbrosa).,  also  S.  Geum,  S.  rotundi- 
folia.  Musk  and  Woodruff.  The  12  ft.  wall 
faces  the  east  and  along  that  border  you 
could  grow  such  things  as  Foxgloves,  Can¬ 
terbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  Wallflowers, 
Pansies  and  Violas.  All  of  these  could  be 
reared  from  seed.  Annuals  like  more  sun¬ 
shine,  and  in  any  case  they  would  get  much 
better  light  in  that  border  alongside  the 
4  ft.  fence.  The  kinds  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  are  double  Larkspurs,  Ten  Week 
.Stocks,  Chinese  Pink$,  Malope  trifida, 
Chrysanthemum  carinatum,  C.  coronarium, 
annual  Candytufts  in  variety,  Mignonette, 
Lavatera  trimestris  and  'Coreopsis  tinctoria. 
This  border  could  be  lined  off  'into  beds  or 
panels  by  means  of  Sweet  Pea  hedges  run¬ 
ning  across  the  border.  If  you  would  like 
Roses  they  must  either  be  planted  in  this 
border  or  in  those  small  beds  against  the 
rockery  or  in  the  bed  on  the  middle  of  the 
lawn.  We  do  not  like  the  presence  of  a 
tree  there  because  if  of  any  size  its  roots 
must  run  into  the  bed.  If  you  decide  to 
try  a  few  Roses  we  should  recommend  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  La  France,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich  Brun¬ 
ner  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

3192.  Dahlia  Blooms  Buried  in  Foliage. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  my 
Dahlia  blooms  are  buried  in  the  foliage  and 
are  not  so  large  as  last  year.  1  have  very 
little  ground  and  have  to  put  them  in  the 
same  position  each  year.  (Heathen,  Bir¬ 
mingham.) 

Without  knowing  the  conditions  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  why  your  Dahlias  have 
behaved  differently  from  what  they  did  last 
year.  We  can,  however,  suggest  reasons. 
Your  garden  may  be  more  shaded  than  it 
was  last  year.  The  greater  amount  of  sun¬ 
shine  this  year  may  have  caused  your 
Dahlias  to  grow  more  strongly,  while  you 
may  not  have  pruned  or  disbudded  them 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  you  have  overlooked  the 
necessity  for  pruning  away  much  of  the 
side  shoots  of  a  Dahlia.  In  a  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion  the  Dahlias  may  grow  rather  tall  with 
numerous  side  shoots.  The  bush  should  be 
staked  out  early  in  the  season,  having  a 
central  stem  with  three  or  four  side 
branches.  These  side  branches  should  have 
separate  stakes,  which  need  not  be  so  tall 
as  the  one  in  the  centre.  Even  when  tied  in 
this  fashion  they  may  be  inclined  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  number  of  side  shoots  as  to  make 
them  crowded.  The  younger  of  these  shoots 
should  be  cut  away  to  encourage  the  older 
ones  to~  develop  their  flowers.  Just  how 
much  you  may  cut  away  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  plants  and  the  amount  of  space 
they  have  between  every  two.  Another  rea¬ 
son  we  should  suggest  is  that  the  main 
stems  were  checked  in  their  growth  by  so 
much  dry,  hot  weather,  while  the  recent 
rains  have  caused  the  side  branches  to  de¬ 
velop  rapidly  and  overgrow  the  first  flowers 
formed,  hiding  them.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  that  can  be  rectified  in  the  manner 
we  have  stated.  The  same  soil  is  good 
enough  for  growing  Dahlias  year  after  year, 
but  you  should  trench  it  and  manure  it 
every  autumn  after  the  Dahlias  have  been 
lifted.  You  do.  not  tell  us  what  varieties 
you  have,  as  some  throw  their  flowers  much 
better  up  than  others.  The  under-men¬ 
tioned  varieties  are  show  Dahlias  that  are 
well  adapted  for  garden  decoration,  because 
free  flowering,  and  show  up  their  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage.  They  are  Crimson 
King,  John  Walker,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Per¬ 


fection,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Spitfire,  R. 
T.  Rawlings  and  David  Johnson.  These 
will  give  you  great  variety  of  colour  if  you 
care  to  invest  in  them. 

3193.  Points  of  a  Single  Dahlia. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  mention 
the  points  to  be  looked  for  in  a  single 
Dahlia  for  exhibition.  (H.  Staddon,  Es¬ 
sex.) 

As  single  Dahlias  are  moderate  in  size 
they  must  be  shown  in  bunches  of  six  to 
ten  according  to  the  requirement  of  the 
schedule  and  set  up  so  as  to  face  one  way 
and  be  as  effective  as  possible.  Each  bunch 
should  consist  of  one  variety  of  single 
Dahlia  only.  Overgrown  single  Dahlias  are 
not  desirable  unless  they  have  good  sub¬ 
stance,  so  as  to  stand  up  firmly.  They 
should  be  perfectly  circular  and  the  petals 
overlapping,  not  starry.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  should  be  flat  and  well-rounded  at  the 
outer  end  and  of  good  texture.  The  colours 
should  be  clear  and  attractive,  not  clouded 
nor  dull.  When  two  colours  are  present 
they  should  be  sharply  defined — that  is,  the 
outer  from  the  inner  zone.  The  points, 
therefore,  to  be  looked  for  are  (1)  effective 
arrangement,  which  implies  taste  and  skill 
or  experience  on  the  part  of  exhibitor  ;  (2) 
colour  and  in  prime  condition;  (3)  the  form 
of  the  flower  should  be  according  to  the 
’-ules  of  the  florist  as  above  defined ;  (4)  the 
bloom  should  be  of  medium  size  and  all  se¬ 
lected  so  as  to  be  of  uniform  size  in  each 
bunch. 

3194.  Planting  Hyacinths. 

I  have  got  some  Hyacinths.  Please  tell 
me  the  time  to  plant  them  and  "The  best  soil. 
(G.  Isaac,  Middlesex.) 

If  you  mean  to  plant  them  out  of  doors 
you  can  do  that  at  once  or  any  time  up  to  the 
end  of  October.  Select  a  part  of  your  gar¬ 
den  where  the  soil  is  well  drained,  rather 
rich,  but  light  and  well-tilled.  Plant  the 
bulbs  about  5  in.  deep  and  8  in.  or  9  in. 
apart  each  way.  If  you  intend  to  pot  the 
bulbs  that  can  be  done  at  once,  using  a  ;;  in. 
pot  for  each  bulb  or  an  8  in.  pot  for  three 
bulbs.  Use  a  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  mould  with 
a  good  dash  of  sand.  You  can  enrich  the 
soil  by  adding  a  5  in.  potful  of  well-de¬ 
cayed  cow  manure  to  each  peck  of  the  com¬ 
post.  Mix  this  thoroughly.  Get  some  clean 
pots,  drain  theni  well  and  cover  the  drainage 
with  some  of  the  rougher  pieces  of  soil. 
Then  fill  the  pots  with  soil,  lay  the  bulb  or 
bulbs  on  the  top  of  the  soil  and  press*  them 
right*  into  it  until  the  top  of  the  bulb  is 
just  looking  through  the  soil.  The  soil 
round  the  sides  of  the  bulbs  should,  of 
course,  also  be  pushed  down  immediately 
you  have  pushed  the  bulb  into  it.  Do  not 
partly  fill  the  pots  with  soil  and  then  press 
it  down,  but  follow  the  plan  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  otherwise  the  numerous  young  roots 
will  push  the  bulbs  out  of  the  soil.  The 
pots  may  be  stood  out  of  doors  plunged  in 
ashes  until  they  have  made  about  an  inch 
of  growth,  when  they  should  be  uncovered 
and  brought  into  the  light. 

3195.  Comet  Asters  Failing. 

I  have  a  fine  bed  of  Comet  Asters  which  I 
raised  from  seed  in  a  frame.  They  are 
gradually  dying  from  the  root  upwards  like 
the  enclosed  specimens.  Can  }mu  tell  me 
the  cause,  or  if  there  is  any  cure?  (I., 
Somerset.) 

Various  causes  have  been  blamed  for  the 
failure  of  Asters  from  time  to  time,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  what 
the  cause  realty  is.  Some  have  put  it  down 
to  fungi,  others  to  aphides  and  worms,  but 
still  the  doubt  remains.  There  have  been 
numerous  instances  of  the  same  failure  this 
year,  just  as  there  were  last  year.  In  some 
instances  coming  under  our  notice  the  Asters 
have  never  appeared  happy  from  the  time 
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they  left  the  frames.  We  have  a  suspicion 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the 
treatment  given  them  while  being  raised  in 
the  springtime.  In  many  instances,  far  too 
much  water  is  given  to  plants  in  boxes 
when  the  weather  is  anything  but  genial. 
When  the  surface  soil  is  always  in  a  sodden 
condition  and  the  temperature  is  low  it  en¬ 
courages  the  growth  of  the  damping-off 
fungus  and  possibly  others  of  a  like  kind. 
The  young  plants  under  such  conditions  get 
injured  just  where  they  enter  the  soil.  The 
injury  may  not  be  apparent  at  the  time  un¬ 
less  it  is  closely  looked  for.  The  damage, 
if  any,  continues  to  extend  after  the  plants 
have  been  put  in  their  flowering  quarters, 
and  sooner  or  later  they  commence  dying, 
sometimes  in  large  numbers.  As  the  true 
cause  is  unknown,  we  would  suggest,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  should  avoid  over-watering, 
while  the  young  seedlings  are  struggling 
to  establish  themselves  in  boxes  or  pans, 
either  before  they  have  been  transplanted 
cr  afterwards  and  while  still  in  the  cold 
frames  in  spring.  There  is  really  no  cure 
for  it  after  they  have  got  into  the  condition 
like  those  you  sent  us. 

3196.  Plants  for  Covering  Rose  Beds. 

In  front  of  our  house  are  some  Rose  beds 
on  the  grass,  but  as  I  have  given  them  plenty 
of  room  the  ground  looks  rather  bare  from 
the  windows. .  What  could  I  plant  that  would 
be  attractive  and  yet  not  rob  the  Roses  of 
nutriment?  (William  Riley,  Cumberland.) 

Violas  should  succeed  well  in  your  part 
where  the  rainfall  is  fairly  heavy  and  the 
atmosphere,  therefore,  suitably  moist.  If 
you  choose  to  cover  the  beds  with  Violas, 
good  white  varieties  are  Snowflake  and 
Countess  of  Hopetoun ;  a  good  light  blue 
is  Maggie  Mott ;  and  good  dark  blues  are 
True  Blue  and  Admiral  of  the  Blues. 

3197.  Getting  Double  Godetias  Pure. 

I  have  a  bed  of  double  Godetia,  which  is 
mixed,  some  being  single  and  others  quite 
double.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  them 
pure,  so  that  there  will  be  only  double  ones 
next  year?  (D.  Chaimers,  Northumber¬ 
land.) 

We  think  there  is  a  good  chance  of  the 
flowers  being  perfectly  double  next  year,  if 
you  save  seed  only  from  the  double  ones. 
Besides  sowing  some  to  occupy  certain  beds 
or  borders,  you  should  make  another  sowing 
in  a  reserve  part  of  the  garden  for  the  sake 
of  experiment.  If  any  single  ones  make 
their  appearance  amongst  the  doubles,  have 
the  single  ones  rooted  up  immediately. 
This  will  prevent  any  crossing  by  insects 
that  might  otherwise  occur  if  you  leave 
them  in  the  mixed  condition.  The  single 
ones  should  be  uprooted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  of  blooming,  not  at  the  end  of 
it_ 


ROSES. 

3198.  Rose  Leaves  Spotted  Yellow. 

Please  let  me  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  Rose  trees  (some  leaves  enclosed). 
The  leaves  are  from  a  tree  on  a  wall  facing 
south  which  went  the  same  way  in  June  last. 
Now  the  young  leaves  seem  to  be  going  in 
the  same  way.  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  for  an  explanation.  (D.  Chalmers, 
Northumberland.) 

The  marking  on  the  leaves  might  have 
been  due  to  Vhrips  or,  more  likely,  the  Rose 
leaf  hopper  (Typhlocyba  Rosae),  seeing  that 
the  attack  is  being  repeated  r.ow.  In  either 
case  the  remedy  would  be  much  about  the 
same,  namely,  p,  0f  tobacco  and  t  lb.  of 
soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Boil  the 
tobacco  for  an  hour,  pour  off  the  liquid  and 
repeat  until  you  get  the  substance  out  of 
*  e  tobacco  leaves.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  hot 
water  and  put  both  solutions  into  one  vessel 
and  add  water  to  make  it  up  to  six  gal¬ 


lons.  Syringe  the  foliage  of  the  Roses  on 
two  successive  evenings.  This  will  destroy 
the  hoppers  or  thrips  that  were  doing  the 
damage.  We  suspect  the  situation  is  rather 
dry  for  the  Roses.  Another  year  you  should 
see  that  they  are  properly  moist  at  the 
roots  during  the  hot,  dry  weather,  and  sy¬ 
ringe  overhead  as  well. 

3199.  Pruning  Niphetos  in  a  Green¬ 

house. 

I  have  a  Rose  (Niphetos)  in  my  conserva¬ 
tory  grafted  on  a  standard  Brier.  It  was 
planted  about  a  year  ago  and  has  now 
reached  the  top  of  the  conservatory.  Ought 

1  to  cut  it  back,  and  how  far  and  at  what 
time?  (Rosette,  Surrey.) 

If  you  want  your  Rose  to  start  into 
growth  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible,  you 
should  cut  back  each  of  the  shoots  to  four 
or  six  eyes  at  the  beginning  of  November 
or  when  the  leaves  have  partly  fallen.  This 
will  cause  the  young  shoots  to  commence 
pushing  out  again  whenever  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  sufficiently  genial,  and  with  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  conservatory  that  will  be  much 
earlier  than  out  of  doors.  If  you  do  not 
desire  the  flowers  to  be  early,  then  defer 
the  pruning  till  January,  February  or 
March.  We  presume,  however,  that  you 
want  them  to  come  into  bloom  before  those 
out  of  doors,  and  in  that  case  prune  early. 

3200.  Decorative  Roses. 

I  am  writing  for  advice  re  making  a  Rose 
bed.  I  am  making  a  bed  12  yds.  long  by 

2  yds.  wide,  with  wood  trellis  at  the  back 
2  yds.  high.  I  would  take  it  as  a  favour 
if  you  would  advise  me  as  to  six  of  the  best 
Roses  for  decorative  purposes  to  climb  up 
the  trellis.  How  many  could  I  grow  on 
the  bed  to  grow  for  buttonholes,  cut  flowers 
and  decoration  combined  ?  Please  give  a 
list.  .  I  may  say  I  am  a  novice  at  Rose 
growing,  but  understand  vegetable  growing 
very  well,  thanks  to  The  Gardening  World, 
of  which  I  am  a  constant  reader.  I  would 
not  be  without  it.  It  is  a  champion  penny¬ 
worth.  I  may  say  my  garden  is  well  en¬ 
closed,  open  to  the  sun,  with  plenty  of  soil 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep,  medium  sand}1-  and  well 
drained.  (Sam  Hartley,  Yorks.) 

Six  Roses  to  cover  that  trellis  are 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay,  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Bouquet  d’Or, 
and  Longworth  Rambler.  With  six  only, 
that  will  be  6  ft.  of  trellis  for  each  variety. 
If  you  thoroughly  understood  the  system  of 
pruning,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  within 
small  space,  we  should  advise  you  to  plant 
three  rows  in  that  bed,  besides  the  row  upon 
the  trellis.  We  could  also  recommend  the 
planting  of  two  rows  by  putting  the  Roses 
closer.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  think 
it  would  fill-  the  bed  better  to  plant  three 
rows  and  give  plenty  of  space  between  every 
two  plants.  In  the  back  line,  which  should 
be  18  in.  from  the  trellis,  you  could  plant 
William  A.  Richardson,*  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Caroline  Testout,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Grus  an  Teplitz,  La  France,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Gustave  Regis,*  Corallina,  G. 
Nabonnand,  Mme.  Charles  Grolez  and  Mme. 
Isaac  Perriere.  In  the  middle  line  plant 
Liberty,*  Mme.  Ravary,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Laurette  Messimy,  Ma  Capucine,*  Mme. 
Falcot,*  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy,*  Camoens,  Cra- 
rnoisie  Superieure,  Eugenie  Lamesch,  com¬ 
mon  China  and  K.  A.  Victoria.  In  the  front 
line  plant  Gloire  de  Polvantha,  Perle  d’Or, 
Lady  Battersea,  Richmond,  Princess  de 
Sagan,  Cecile  Brunner,  Mme.  Pernet 
Ducher,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Beryl,* 
Fabvier,  Lady  Roberts  and  Amazone.  The 
back  line  should  be  i|  ft.  from  the  trellis, 
the  middle  line  should  be  2  ft.  from  the 
back  line,  and  the  front  line  6  in.  from  the 
edge.  If  6  in.  would  be  too  near,  then  you 
can  give  a  little  less  space  between  the  front 
and  the  miJd.le  line.  As  your  border  is 


36  ft.  long  this  would  allow  twelve  Roses 
in  each  line  at  3  ft.  apart  in  the  line. 
Plant  the  Roses  alternately,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  pathways  through  the  Rose  bed. 
The  *  indicates  buttonhole  Roses. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3201.  Climbers  for  Trellis  House. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  matter  ?  I  have  a  small  garden  about 
30  ft.  by  20  ft.  at  the  back  of  a  house,  as 
per  enclosed  sketch.  In  the  borders  I  grow 
various  plants,  Roses,  etc.  Over  the  arch 
1  have  a  purple  Clematis  and  am  training 
a  Crimson  Rambler  on  the  trellis.  I  have 
now  put  up  the  small  trellis  house  or  arbour 
and  would  like  to  know  what  climbing  sub¬ 
ject  you  would  recommend.  It  is  about  8  ft. 
high  and  backs  on  to  a  5  ft.  wooden  fence 
between  this  and  next  garden.  Would 
Honeysuckle  do,  and,  if  so,  what  description 
do  you  advise?  I  would  like  something 
scented.  Then,  alongside  the  house  there 
are  steps  leading  to  the  parlour.  I  would 
like  to  grow  a  scented  climber  up  the  wall 
by  these  steps  and  over  the  French  win¬ 
dows.  The  distance  from  the  steps  to  the 
fence  is  about  3  ft.,  and  between  the  house 
and  the  fence  6  ft.  There  is  no  building 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  but  a  few 
fruit  trees.  V  e  get  early  morning  sun  only 
on  the  steps  and  wall.  ’  Would  a  Jasmine 
grow  there?  If  so,  could  I  plant  in  a  box 
or  tub,  as  the  base  is  concrete?  (T.  W.  R., 
Essex.) 

The  common  Honeysuckle  is  just  as  good 
a  type  as  you  could  get,  as  the  flowers  are 
large  and  deliciously  scented.  Some  of  the 
scented  foreign  ones  have  very  small  flowers. 
You  could  get  either  the  Early  Cream,  the 
Early  Dutch  or  the  Late  Dutch.  All  of 
these.are  good  varieties.  The  common  white 
Jasmine  (Jasminum  officinale)  would  grow 
there  well  enough,  but  it  probably  would 
not  flower  very  freely,  owing '  to  the  small 
amount  of  sunshine  it  would  get,  and  the 
fact  that  you  must  grow  it  in  a  tub.  It 
usually  flowers  best  when  it  can  grow  vigor¬ 
ously,  so  that  you  could  make  provision  for 
putting  it  in  a  tub  of  fair  depth  and  supply 
it  with  plenty  of  water  in  summer.  Even  if 
it  should  bear  no  flowers  the  foliage  is 
handsome.  We  believe  Forsythia  suspensa. 
would  flower  much  more  freely  in  that  situ¬ 
ation  than  the  Jasmine.  It  blooms  in  April 
before  the  leaves  expand.  The  flowers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  scented  although  showy. 

3202.  Privet  with  Blotched  Leaves. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 

with  the  leaves  of  Golden  Privet  enclosed  ? 
'they  have  been  going  like  this  for  some 
time  past  and  the  bushes  look  quite  shabby. 
(T.  Dugdale,  Warwick.) 

The  leaves  of  the  Privet  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  maggots  of  a  small  moth. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  remove  all  the 
leaves  that  are  blotched  and  have  them 
burned.  This  should  be  done  at  once  before 
the  grubs  attain  full  size.  Possibly  you 
would  have  been  able  to  destroy  a  much 
larger  number  of  them,  or  all  of  them,  if 
you  had  commenced  some  weeks  earlier ; 
indeed,  as  soon  as  you  noticed  the  discolor¬ 
ation  of  the  leaves.  If  you  slit  open  some 
of  these  leaves  with  a  pin  you  will  be  able 
to  see  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3203.  Chrysanthemums  Backward  in 
Budding-. 

My  Chrysanthemums  are  very  fine,  but 
some  are  backward  in  budding.  Some  are 
going  away  strongly  to  the  second  crown, 
others  have  only  just  cast  the  July  bud. 
Could  I  bring  the  latter  on  as  first  crowns 
and  be  sure  of  a  uniform  supply  of  bloom 
all  at  the  same  time?  i(Rosette,  Surrey.) 
NVe  are  afraid  the  dry  season  is  respon- 
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sible  for  making  the  first  crown  in  some 
cases  appear  rather  earlier  than  it  should 
do.  In  that  case,  it  was  almost  inevitable 
that  the  damp  weather  we  have  had  lately 
should  cause  the  plants  to  pass  into  a  second 
and  vigorous  state  of  growth.  I  hat  is  the 
reason  why  the  buds  have  been  cast  by  some 
of  your  plants.  Possibly  you  could  have 
preserved  them  if  you  had  syringed  the 
plants  pretty  frequently  during  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  hard,  dry  weather  we  had  some 
time  ago.  In  any  case  you  will  have  now 
to  take  the  next  crown,,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  second  crown.  We  apply 
the  term  to  the  next  bud  that  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  because  that  would  be  the  second 
crown  bud  under  the  conditions..  As  soon 
as  you  detect  the  next  bud  you  should  keep 
on  the  alert  and  have  all  the  side  shoots  or 
leaf  buds  removed,  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
getting  the  next  bud  to  produce  the  bloom. 
Be  careful  in  removing  the  side  buds,  how 
ever,  not  to  injure  the  flower  bud « on  the 
top. 


FRUIT. 

3  204.  Victoria  Plums  Splitting. 

What  is  the  reason  for  my  Victoria  Plums 
splitting  just  as  they  are  about  fit  for  use? 
Some  of  them  also  have  lumps  of  matter  in¬ 
side,  not  at  all  juicy,  but  tasteless.  (T. 
Dugdale,  Warwick.) 

The  reason  for  the  splitting  of  the  Plums 
is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  abundant 
rain  which  has  fallen  recently  after  the 
fruits  had  been  subjected  to  a  period  of 
hot,  dry  weather.  The  skins  got  hardened 
and  were  unable  to  swell  any  more  when 
the  rain  came,  so  that  they  have  burst.  The 
best  remedy 'is  to  gather  the  Plums  as  soon 
as  they  are  anything  like  ripe  and  lay  them 
thinly  in  a  sunny  position  in  a  dry  place 
to  finish  off.  This  will  prevent  them  from 
splitting  by  avoiding  the  cause.  The  hard 
lumps  in  the  interior  are  due  to  gumming. 

3205.  Gladstone  Apple  Losing  Flavour. 

A  tree  of  the  Gladstone  Apple  bore  well 

this  year,  and  1  pulled  the  fruits  some  time 
ago  and  put  them  on  a  shelf  to  preserve 
them  as  long  as  possible,  but  they  are  now 
getting  soft  and  are  poor  in  flavour.  Why 
is  this?  (W.  West,  Bucks.) 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  very  early  Apple  and 
begins  to  be  fit  for  use  in  July  and  should 
be  entirely  consumed  by  the  end  of  August, 
or  before,  if  the  state  of  the  weather  hurries 
it  on.  Indeed,  it  is  a  good  Apple  to  pull 
and  eat  from  the  tree  and  should  not  be  kept 
long  after  it  has  been  pulled  if  perfectly 
ripe.  By  using  some  now  and  again  you  can 
always  tell  the  condition  in  which  it  is  in 
and  whether  it  should  be  consumed  at  once 
or  whether  its  season  can  be  prolonged  by 
keeping  it  in  a  cool  place. 

3206.  Melons  Dying  Away. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  Melons 
dying  away  just  as  they  begin  to  ripen? 
I  have  had  three  lots  go  the  same  way. 
They  grow  splendidly  until  the  fruit  be¬ 
gins  to  net  and  then  go  in  a  few  days. 
They  seem  to  decay  away  up  the  stem  where 
the  laterals  come  away  from  the  main  stem. 
They  grow  in  a  Cucumber  house  and  in  a 
frame  heated  with  hot  water  pipes,  and 
they  have  died  just  the  same  as  the  others. 
Could  you  tell  me  the  cause?  (V.  C., 
Wilts.) 

Judging  from  what  you  say  we  have  little 
doubt  that  your  Melons  have  been  destroyed 
by  eel-worms.  We  presume  you  mean  to 
say  that  your  Cucumbers  have  also  died,  the 
cause  being  just  the  same.  These  eel-worms 
are  microscopic  creatures  you  are  not  likely 
to  see  with  the  naked  eye.  They  cause  swel¬ 
lings  upon  the  roots  and  lower  part  of  the 
stem  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  and  if  you 
dig  them  up  you  will  be  able  to  see  whether 
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there  are  club-like  masses  on  the  roots  of 
your  plants.  In  the  case  of  the  Melons,  you 
might  let  the  fruits  hang  until  the  leaves 
are  getting  withered,  after  which  there  is 
no  hope  of  saving  them.  If  the  fruits  are 
sufficiently  advanced  they  may  be  cut  off 
and  laid  upon  a  sunny  shelf  to  ripen  and 
some  of  them  may  become  usable.  Then  lift 
all  the  plants,  get  out  the  roots  as  well  as 
possible,  and  have  them  burned.  Take  the 
soil  out  of  the  borders  and  wheel  it  away, 
or  cart  it  away  some  distance  from  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  do  not  use  it  any  mere  for  grow¬ 
ing  anything.  Proceed  then  to  wash  the 
interior  of  your  Cucumber  house  and  frames 
with  soapy  water,  after  which  give  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  beds  a  good  syringing  with 
paraffin  and  water,  using  a  good  deal  of 
paraffin,  as  we  presume  there  is  nothing  else 
in  the  beds,  except  -the  Cucumbers  and 
Melons.  You  could  also  use  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  Condy’s  Fluid  about  the  seams, 
cracks  or  crevices  where  any  eel-worms  may 
harbour.  By  this  means  you  may  hope  to 
destroy  all  trace  of  the  eel-worms  there. 

I  he  eel-worm  is  brought  to  the  Cucumber 
house  either  in  the  soil,  the  manure,  or  in 
the  water.  You  should,  therefore,  get  fresh 
soil  from  another  source  before  making  up 
other  beds  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons.  If 
you  suspect  the  water,  then  have  the  tank 
or  reservoir  thoroughly  cleaned  out  before 
using  any  more  water  for  plants.  A  very 
good  plan  is  to  sterilise  the- soil  before  using 
it  for  beds,  as  that  is  usually  the  source 
from  which  the  trouble  comes.  As  you  only 
require  a  moderate  quantity  for  your  Cu¬ 
cumber  beds  you  could  put  a  quantity  of 
soil  in  a  close  box,  then  pour  boiling  water 
over  it  and  let  it  stand  for  a  time.  If  you 
are  in  a  hurry  -to  finish  the  process,  several 
boxes  could  be  used  at  the  same  time.  Bak¬ 
ing  is  another  way  of  getting  rid  of  insects. 
You  could  also  mix  with  the  soil  some  of 
the  recently  advertised  remedies,  such  as 
“  Alphol,”  “  Kilogrub,”  and  “  Vaporite.” 

3207.  Planting  Young  Standard  Apple 
Trees. 

Last  winter  I  planted  about  a  dozen 
leading  sorts  of  Standard  Apple  Trees. 
Soon  after  planting  I  cut  back  three  New¬ 
ton  Wonders .  to  about  three  buds,  leaving 
the  others  just  as  received.  While  the 
Newtons  have  made  some  good  growths  18 
in.  long,  the  others  have  made  only  leaves 
which  now  seem  to  be  dropping  off.  The 
three  are  still  looking  green  and  strong. 
Please  give  detailed  particulars  of  correct 
method  of  pruning  these  ;  also  bush  Apples. 
(A.  J.  H.,  Essex.) 

We  presume  the  trees  you  had  were  quite 
young.  Before  pruning  trees  of  any  sort 
you  should  have  -some  idea  in  view  of  what 
you  are  pruning  them  for.  In  the  first  place 
you  should  prune  to  get  -three  main  branches 
springing  from  the  top  of  the  trunk  or  main 
stem.  These  three  might  Ih-ave  been  left 
about  9  in.  long,  instead  of  being  cut  back 
to  three  buds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Newtons. 
In  the  case  of- there  -being  fewer  than  three, 
then  your  cutting  -back  the  Newtons  to  three 
buds  wo-uld  -have  been  quite  correct,  as  the 
trees  when  so  cut  usually  give  at  least  three 
branches.  Provided,  then,  you  have  three 
placed  about  equal  distances  from  one  an¬ 
other,  they  should  be  cut  back  to  q’in.  or 
12  in.  in  length  during  winter,  and  each  of 
the  three  would  at  least  give  -two,  making 
six,  so  t-hat  by  continuing  this  process  in  a 
third  season  you  would  have  a  dozen  leading 
or  main  branches,  thus  forming  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  round-headed  standard  tree.  Pro¬ 
vided  you  have  two  branches  arising  from 
each  of  the  primary  and  secondary  ones, 
other  shoots  less  favourably  situated  can  be 
cut  back  to  -one  bud.  Although  this  is  a 
good  plan  to  work  upon,  you  cannot  always 
act  up  to  it,  as  some  sh-oots  may  give  rise 
to  a  greater  number  than  you  really  want, 
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while  others  may  only  produce  one  shoot.  In 
that  case  yo-u  have  to  act  with  discretion,  so 
that  if  three  are  suitably  situated  on  one 
branch  they  could  be  left  to  form  three  of 
the  branches  of  the  tree.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  various  divisions  of  the  head  of  an 
Apple  tree  should  arise  wi-th  such  regularity, 
but  you  should  keep  them  as  near  to  that 
plan  as  possible,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  good  head  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  tree.  When  pruning  these  various  divi¬ 
sions  always  cut  to  a  bud  pointing  in  the 
direction  which  you  wish  the  young  shoot  to 
grow.  The  trees  that  were  not  pruned  at 
planting  time  may  have  all  the  shoots  cut 
away,  except  three  arising  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  fro-m  -the  top  of  the  trunk.  Cut  these 
at  a  good  bud,  leaving  about  9  in.  to  12  in. 
of  the  base  of  the  shoot.  In  the  case  of  bush 
Apples,  you  may  cut  away  the  main  stem  at 
18  in.  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  procure  the 
first  set  of  branches.  Some  growers  prefer 
to  allow  the  main  shoot  to  lengthen  and  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  side  branches,  as 
if  it  were  intended  for  a  pyramid.  When 
pruning,  in  either  o-f  these  oases,  the  main 
point  to  observe  is  t-o  have  vigorous  shoots 
placed  at  regular  distances  round  the  tree. 
These  can  then  be  cut  back  for  one-third  of 
their  length,  and  in  the  following  year  two 
leaders  may  be  allowed  from  each  shoot,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  them.  As 
you  get  acquainted  with  Apple  trees  you  will 
find  there  is  some  exception  to  this  method 
of  pruning.  Some  of  t-h-em,  like  Irish  Peach, 
produce  most  of  their  flowers  and  fruit  at 
the  tips  of  the  previous  year’s  shoots.  To 
shorten  those  would  mean  cutting  away  the 
best  trusses  of  flowers  in  those  particular 
cases.  Some  of  these  points  you  will  have 
to  learn  by  experience,  but  if  the  trees  are 
not  pruned  till  well  into  winter  you  can  see 
where  the  flower  buds  are  situated.  If  these 
bush  trees  are  getting  crowded  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  part,  then  your  duty  is  to  cut  back 
weak  or  useless  shoots  that  serve  to  crowd 
the  tree. 

3208.  King:  of  the  Pippins  Apple  Grow¬ 
ing  Rampantly. 

How  best  can  I  treat  a  King  o-f  the  Pip¬ 
pins  bush  Apple  that  is  making  tremendous 
growth,  but  bears  no  fruit?  It  has  been 
planted  three  years.  I  have  been  advised  to 
take  up  and  replant  it.  Is  this  advisable? 
(A.  J.  H.,  Essex.) 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  lif-t  young  trees  occa¬ 
sionally  and  replant  them,  as  this  encourages 
them  to  get  into  a  fruitful  condition  by 
checking  rampant  growth.  When  the  trees 
are  lifted,  roots  dipping  deeply  into  the  soil 
may  be  out  back,  as  well  as  very  long  ramb¬ 
ling  roots  in  a  lateral  direction.  These  latter ( 
of  course,  should  be  shortened  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  trunk  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  small  fibrous  roots.  Tread  the 
soil  firmly  after  replanting. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3209.  Making  Up  a  Hotbed. 

What  is  the  'best  method  of  making  up  i 
hotbed?  (A.  J.  H.,  Essex.) 

From  the  middle  of  February  to  th< 
middle  of  -March  is  a  very  good  time  fo: 
making  up  hat-beds,  although  there  an 
various  other  times  at  which  it  can  be  don- 
according  to  requirements.  What  you  hav 
got  to  do  is  to  get  together  a  quantity  o; 
horse  or  cow  manure,  as  well  as  fresh  leaves 
if  possible — that  is,  leaves  that  have  not  bee: 
fermented  or  rotted.  The  object  of  these  i 
to  mix  with  the  cow  or  horse  manure  fo 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  -heat  steadier 
preventin-g  it  from  getting  unduly  hot  an 
in  helping  to  retain  a  steady  mild  heat  for 
much  longer  period  of  time.  The  -manur 
should  be  shaken  up  loosely  in  a  conical 
heap  -and  -over  every  -thin  -layer  place 
quantity  of  leaves  and  proceed  until  th- 
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rfiole  has  been  shaken  up  in  this  way.  It 
hould  be  kept  as  loose  as  possible  with  the 
bjeot  of  encouraging  rapid  fermentation, 
n  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  it  will 
equire  turning  a  second  time.  Proceed  as 
tefore,  only  putting  all  the  ranker  and  less 
otted  material  into  the  centre  of  the  conical 
leap.  Usually  this  second  shaking  up  is 
|uite  sufficient,  and  you  can  proceed  to  build 
ip  the  heat  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  days. 
Tie  manure  should  be  shaken  out  so  as  to 
rake  it  blend  uniformly  in  the  new  heap 
r  bed.  The  bed  should  be  3  ft.  wider  and 
ft.  longer  than  the  frame  or  frames  to  be 
ut  upon  it.  The  sides  should  be  as  nearly 
erpend  icular  as  possible.  As  the  bed  is 
eing  made  up,  tread  it  down  firmly  and 
qually  in  all  parts  of  the  bed.  This  pre-‘ 
ents  violent  heating  and  tends  to  preserve 
:ie  heat  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time, 
'he  frame  may  be  put  upon  it  at  once,  cover- 
ng  it  with  a  certain  depth  of  soil  according 
0  requirements.  No  doubt,  after  a  day  or 
wo  the  bed  will  be  heating  rather  strongly 
nd  moisture  ascending.  A  little  ventilation 
hould  be  given  to  let  the  vapour  escape, 
'ou  should  have  a  thermometer  in  the  frame 
3  ascertain  when  the  manure  is  at  the  proper 
smperature  for  what  you  wish  to  put  in  the 
rame. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

210.  Seed  Pods  of  Honesty. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  the  Honesty 
Lunaria)  seed  pods  are  blanched,  as  we  got 
hem  while  in  the  shops?  (J.  Bryan,  Wilts.) 

As  a  rule,  it  is  unnecessary  to  blanch  the 
ods  of  Honesty,  as  the  whole  pod  is  not 
ea.lly  retained.  If  the  plants  were  allowed 
3  grow  until  nearly  mature  the  valves  of 
he  seed  pod  would  then  come  away,  leaving 
he  frame-work  or  partition  behind.  It  is 
his  partition  that  presents  the  beautiful 
atiny  or  silky  appearance.  This,  of  course, 
5  the  condition  of  them  after  the  valves  have 
een  separated  or  have  fallen  away  of  their 
wn  accord.  What  yow  should  do  is  to  let 
hem  ripen  until  the  valves  of  the  pod  come 
way.  If  any  blanching  were  necessary, 
hen  that  could  be  done  with  a  solution  of 
hloride  of  lime.  We  do  not  think  this  is 
ecessary,  however,  if  you  get  the  pods  at  the 
ighit  stage  of  growth,  so  that  the  seed  valves 
rill  presently  fall  away. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(R.L.)  1,  Tilia  petiolaris  ;  2,  Spiraea  lind 
eyana ;  3,  Spiraea  japonica  WTatereri ;  4 
Spiraea  Douglasii ;  5,  Pieris  floribunda. 

(T.  Lock)  1,  Campanula  lactiflora ;  2 

edum  spectabile ;  3,  Eupatorium  cannabi 

um;  4,  Malva  moschata  alba;  5,  Saponari; 
fficinalis  flore  pleno ;  6,  Helenium  autumn 
le. 

(A.'S.J.)  1,  Thymus  Serpyllum  lanugi 

osus ;  2,  Achillea  tomentosa  ;  3,  Polygonun 
mne ;  4,  Mentha  Requieni ;  5,  Origanun 
ulgare ;  6,  Linaria  pallida;'  7,  Linarfi 
ymbalaria. 

iE.  D.  Robson)  1,  Phygelius  capensis ;  2 
oreopsis  grandiflora ;  3,  Erigeron  speci 
sus;-4,  Eryngium  planum;  5,  Pentstemoi 
lartwegi. 

(Reader)  1,  Campanula  latifolia  alba;  2 
occonia  cordata ;  3,  F.pilobium  angusti 
0  mm ;  4,  Lythrum  Salicaria  rosea  ;  ^ 

ox  paniculata  var.  ;  6,  Veronica  virein 
T.Ponar^a  officinalis. 

(^.Williams)  1,  Phvteuma  orbiculare  ;  2 
cabmsa  arvensis;  3,  Centaurea  scabiosa 
■  Bartsia  Odontrtes  ;  5.  Erythraea  Centaur 
™;  6’  Onobrychis  viciaefolia. 
onia  GUrney)  Fatsia  iaponica;  2,  Be 

;racLrt?Siana/  3’  Ornithogalum  longi 
racteatum;  4,  Gasteria  verrucosa.  * 

■  l<  1  r>  Roblnla  vjscosa ;  2,  Rhus  tv 


phina  ;  3,  Physostegia  virginiana  ;  4,  Antir¬ 
rhinum  Asarina ;  5,  Linaria  pallida. 

(I.,  Somerset)  The  Roses  are  florists’ 
flowers,  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  name. 

(Tomas)  The  dark  purple  flower  is  Sedum 
Telephium ;  the  pink  one  in  the  middle  of 
your  paper  is  Eupatorium  cannabi  num;  the 
yellow  one  is  Pulicaria  dysenterica.  You 
shoufd  number  specimens  sent  and  retain  a 
duplicate  set  of  them. 

(G.  Isaac)  The  three  Dahlias  you  send  us 
are  decorative  Dahlias,  not  Cactus  Dahlias. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  name  them  as  they 
are  florists’  flowers,  that  is,  they  have  been 
improved  by  man  and  do  not  grow  wild 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 


NAMES  OF  FRUITS. 

(Hurstwaite  Radcliffe)  The  red  Apple  is 
Mr.  Gladstone;  the  other  is  Cellini. 

(J.  J.  Ellesmere,  Shropshire)  1,  Apple 
Irish  Peach  ;  2,  Apple  Beauty  of  Bath. 

(C.  Ethei ington)  Apple  King  of  the  Pip¬ 
pins  (Net  in  season  till  November).- 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

V\  ebb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — 
Webb’s  Bulb  'Catalogue,  2nd  edition. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists, 
Rothesay,  N.B. — Autumn  Catalogue. 

Dickson’s,  Chester. — Choice  Flowering 
Bulbs,  &c. 

Y\  illiam  Fell  &  Co.  (Hexham)  Limited, 
Hexham. — 'Bulbs  for  Autumn  and  Spring 
Planting. 

D.  Stalker  and  Son,  Balmoral  House, 
Nairn,  N.B. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Roots, 
etc.,  for  Spring  Flowering. 

Prank  Dicks  and  Co.,  6S,  Deansgate, 
Manchester. — 'Bulb  List. 

- - 

Green  Fly, 

Of  these  tiny  insect  pests  so  well- 
known  and  well-detested  by  the  gardener, 
a  writer  in  the  “-Daily  Telegraph”  ob¬ 
serves  that  they  reproduce  themselves — 
that  is  to  say,  propagate — with  astounding 
rapidity.  The  great  Linnaeus,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  from  his  observation  of  one  kind  or 
species,  that  in  one  year  a  single  aphis 
would  produce  a  quintillion  of  descen¬ 
dants.  Without  insisting  upon  the  exact 
numbers  in  different  kinds  of  aphides,  we 
may  say  that  that  is  a  fair  indication  of 
the  rate  at  which  they  produce  young. 
No  sooner  does  a  mother  aphis  produce 
some  thirty  or  forty  young,  than  in  a  few 
hours  or  days,  according  to  the  warmth  of 
the  season  and  the  abundance  of'  food, 
these  young  have  grown  to  full  size  and 
themselves  each  produce  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  young,  and  so  on  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  even  into  the  autumn.  Nine¬ 
teen  rapidly-following  generations  have 
been  counted  in  some  kinds  of  the  plant- 
lice.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  these 
little  creatures  increase  exceedingly  and 
cover  the  leaves  and  shoots  on  which  they 
feed;  no  wonder  that  they  furnish  a  plen¬ 
tiful  nourishment  for  the  ladybirds  which 
prey  on  them.  But  the  most  curious 
thing  is  this,  that  these  abundant  and 
rapidlv-reproducing  broods  of  aphis  are 
all  females,  and  that  they  do  not  lay  eggs, 
but  extrude  their  young  in  a  more  or  less 
complete  state  of  development,  that  is  to 
sav  they  are  viviparous.  They  are  all 
females !  It  is  onlv  late  in  the  season 
that  males  are  prodticed  ) 


Thousands  of 
Pounds 

Thrown  Away. 

Spend  sixpence  in  buying 
Vi  Cocoa,  and  medicine  will 
be  found  unnecessary. 

The  proper  assimilation  of  the 
food  they  eat  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child. 


Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  taken 
regularly  at  breakfast  and  supper, 
will  do  more  to  assure  this  than 
aDyVnedicine  ever  invented. 

For  Vi-Cocoa  is  not  only  self- 
digesting  in  itself,  it  also  assists 
in  the  digestion  of  other  foods. 

Though  thousands  of  pounds  are 
thrown  away  every  year  on  drugs, 
they  cannot  replenish  the  '  system 
after  the  daily  wasting  of  tissues. 
But  Vi-Cocoa,  which  is  neither  a 
medicine  nor  a  mere  thirst-assuager, 
will  do  this  when  taken  regularly. 


Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi- 
Cocoa  can  be  obtained 
everywhere  for  the 
small  sum  of  sixpence 
per  packet.  \  ou  can 
try  it  free  of  expense. 

Write  to  Vi-Cocoa,  12,  Henry  Street, 
London,  W.C.  for  a  dainty  sample  tin 
of  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa  free  and 
post  paid.  It  is  a  plain,  honest, 
straightforward  offer.  It  is  done  to 
introduce  the  merits  of  Vi-Cocoa  into 
every  home. 


Scaffold  Poles  round  a  house  that  is 
being  built  at  Hadleigh,  Essex,  have 
taken  root  and  are  in  leaf. 

Agrimony. 

Agrimony',  the  blooming  of  which  be¬ 
wrays  the  coming  autumn — for  when  the 
yellow  flowerets  reach  the  top  of  the 
spike  the  summer  will  be  ended — ap¬ 
pears  this  year  to  be  unusually  abundant 
around  London,  especially  upon  the 
claydands  of  Essex.  According  to  the 
old  herbalists,  Agrimony  must  be  the 
most  versatile  of  British  plants.  It  is 
“good  for  them  that  have  naughty 
livers,”  as  well  as  for  “such  as  be  bitten 
with  serpents.”  To  stop  haemorrhages 
an  appalling  prescription  was  “Agri¬ 
mony,  pounded  frogs,  and  human  blood,” 
the  last  ingredient  being  delightfully 
homeopathic.  The  leaves  are  used  in 
rural  districts  as  a  kind  of  tea,  and  by- 
American  farmers  to  cure  fever.  The 
tiny  flow-ers  were  once  thought  to  cure 
cataract.  From  these  beneficent  quali¬ 
ties'  Agrimony  was  at  one  time  called 
“  philanthropos,”  but  old  Gerarde,  who 
considers  himself  a  whale  at  derivations, 
savs  that  the  name  arose  from  the  seeds 
clinging  to  the  clothes  of  passers-by,  as 
if  through  sheer  love  of  mankind. 
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=  R  Blae-plowered  Poppy  = 


This  is  a  singularly  beautiful  plant  of 
exceptionally  rare  merit,  possessing  the 
enhanced  attractiveness  of  prickly  foliage 
and  striking  blue-coloured  flowers  which 
ultimately  turn  to  a  deep  purple.  They 
are  borne  on  prickly  flower  stems,  which 
vary  in  height  from  one  to  two  feet,  bear¬ 
ing  their  nodding  blossoms  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  plant  of  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty,  without  even  a  fault,  and 
the  best  at  present  of  the  Meconopsis 
family.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
which  it  freely  produces  when  its  require¬ 
ments  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  a 
few  practical  notes  from  one  that  has 
been  successful  will  be  very  appropriate, 
Sow  in  a  well-drained  pan  about  the 
beginning  of  January,  so  as  to  give  the 
plants  ample  time  to  make  '"me  strong 
stuff  to  stand  the  winter.  The  compost 
used  should  consist  of  two  parts  loam,  one 
of  leafsoil  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp 
sand.  Pass  the  whole  through  a  half¬ 
inch  sieve,  using  the  rough  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  on  the  crocks,  and  a  small 
quantity  through  a  fine  sieve  for  covering 
the  seed.  Having  prepared  the  desired 
quantity  of  pans  ready  for  sowing,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  which  can  with  advantage  be 
practised  on  all  rare  seeds,  is  to  stand  the 
pans  in  a  tub  and  flood  with  boiling  water 
sufficient  to  come  within  half-an-inch  of 
the  top.  By  this  process  all  vegetable 
and  insect  life  is  destroyed,  and  one  has 
the  assurance  that  the  seedlings  which 
come  up  are  only  those  which  were  sown. 
Having  stood  in  the  water  for  an  hour, 
they  should  be  taken  out  and  allowed  to 
cool  and  drain,  and  when  ready  sow  the 
seed  thinly  and  evenly,  just  covering  it 


Meconopsis  racemosa. 

with  fine  soil.  On  no  account  should  they 
be  subjected  to  artificial  heat — a  cold 
frame  where  frost  is  excluded  will  suit 
them  well.  Water  is  best  given  by  stand¬ 
ing  the  pans  to  the  rim  in  a  tub  until 
saturated.  Great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  handling  the  seedlings,'  and  they  are 
rather  hard  to  please  as  regards  position ; 
and  strong  healthy  vigorous  plants  will 
not  be  obtained  unless  planted  in  a  damp 
partially-shaded  place  where  they  can 
have  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
during  the  summer  season  without  it  be¬ 
coming  stagnant,  and  a  soil  composed  of 
good  loam  and  leafsoil  with  an  addition 
of  road  sand  and  mortar  rubble  to  keep 
it  open.  Finally,  tread  and  prick  out 
about  three  inches  apart.  They  will  re¬ 
quire  but  little  attention  apart  from  a 
subsequent  dusting  with  soot  and  weeding 
until  early  autumn,  when  they  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  lifted  and  finally  planted 
about  nine  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
Firm  planting  is  essential. 

Another  method  which  I  find  profitable 
is  to  grow  them  on  in  pots  for  the  first 
winter  in  a  cold  frame  or  plunged  in 
ashes  in  the  open,  and  eventually  planted 
out  in  the  spring  in  the  same  compost  and 
position  as  previously  recommended,  when 
the  strongest  of  them  may  be  expected  to 
flower  in  July  and  the  smaller  ones  will 
go  on  growing  and  make  some  fine  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  following  spring.  In  autumn 
a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  about  half-an- 
inch  deep  will  protect  them  from  frosts 
and  benefit  the  soil.  Bv  following  these 
few  details  success  can  confidently  be  an¬ 
ticipated. 

Suffolk.  H.  Stevens. 


Medlars. 

The  Medlar  is  a  native  of  West  Africa, 
and  grows  freely  in  Europe  from  Hol¬ 
land  southwards.  It  grows  wild  in  many 
European  woods,  but  is  rarely  found  wild 
in  England  and  that  only  in  the  southern 
counties.  Medlars  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  seem  to  have  been  greatly 
appreciated  by  them,  but  in  England 
they  never  seem  to  have  attained  great 
popularity. 

Rose  Lady  Godiva. 

The  above  is  a  new  hybrid  Wichuraiana 
Rose  of  a  much  lighter  hue  than  Dorothy 
Perkins,  and  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
grown  as  well  as  the  better  known  variety. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  pink  in  the 
centre  fading  to  a  flesh-pink.  The  leaves 
are  small  and  shining.  Award  of  Merit 
by  the  R.H.S.  at  a  recent  meeting  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Ches- 
hunt. 

R.H.S. 

An  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruit  will 
be  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  their  hall  in  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  on  September  15th,  from 
1  to  6  p.m.  At  3  o’clock  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Mawson,  Hon.  A.R.T.B.A.,  will 
lecture  on  “The  Ethics  of  Garden 
Making.  ” 


White  Heather,  now  so  popular  for 
“buttonholes,”  is  now  being  cultivated 
by  nurserymen  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
market. 

Gardening  Appointment. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Henry 
Arnold,  Sauchieburn,  Stirling,  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  he.  ha?  been  appointed 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Dundas  Orr,  Carron- 
hall,  Falkirk,  where  he  will  enter  on  his 
new  duties  in  October.  Mr.  Arnold  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  “G.W.,” 
his  fresh,  racy,  and  eminently  practical 
contributions  being  always  appreciated. 
The  best  wishes  of  all  his  friends  go  with 
him  to  his  new  sphere  of  labour. 

Stirling.  S.H. 

Thalictrum  dipterocarpum. 

The  habit  and  general  appearance  of 
this  Meadow  Rue  is  similar  to  that  of  T. 
Delavayi,  but  we  presume  the  fruits  are 
more  or  less  winged  on  two  of  the  edges 
when  fully  developed.  The  four  sepals 
are  of  a  soft  purple,  and  the  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  terminal  panicle.  The  leaves 
are  three  -times  divided  with  rounded 
leaflets  of  a  dark  green.  The  plant  is  of 
more  easy  cultivation  that  T.  Delavayi. 
It  is  an  introduction  from  China  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chel¬ 
sea,  who  were  the  exhibitors  on  the  18th 
August.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 


FRENCH  GARDENING. 

Frames,  Bell  Glasses,  &c.,  for  this 

Money-Making  Culture 

Plots  equipped  with  Frames  and  Bell-Glasses  have  pro 
duced  a  eross  Revenue  of  over  £600  an  acre. 

3-light  French  Frames.  Made  good  sound  l^in.  planks 
13ft.  long,  4ft.  5in.  wide 
9in.  deep  at  back  sloping 
to  7in.  front,  strongb 
braced  together  at  ends’ 
each  frame  consists  of  1 
Lights  painted  one  coa 
and  glaze  I  with  21-oz 
gla  s.  Each,  35/-  ;  25  frames,  32/6  each ;  50  frames,  31/: 
each  ;  100  frames,  30/-  each.  Lights  only,  painted  and  glazed 
each  :  6  6  :  25,  6/5  ;  50,  6/4  100.  6.3.  Special  quotation 

for  lar_>e  quantities. 

Cloches  or  Bell-Glasses,  French  made,  of  the  cor 

rect  Greenish  Glass  that  docs  not  allow  the  sun  to  burn. 
16in.  £7  per  100;  on  » ail,  London  (package  returi  able). 
French  Gardening  (just  published) :  A  diary  and  mauua 
of  intensive  cultivation.  8d.  post  free. 

W.  COOPER,  Ltd., 
751,  Old  Kent  Road,  LONDON,  S.E, 


STORE  YOUR  FRUIT 


ORR’S  Patent 

Fruit  Storing  Trays 


28  in.  by  25  In.  by  6  in.  leop. 

24s.  doz.  carriage  paid. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 

JOHN  P.  WHITE 

The  Pyghtle  Works,  BEDFORD 


MOST  EASTERLY  NUKSERY 


NOTED  FOR  HARDY,  VIGOROUS  STUFF. 
Forest  or  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbers 
Plants,  Bulbs,  any  variety,  any  quantity.  State  wan 
Low  (carriage  paid)  Estimates  and  large  Catalogue  fre 

Order  Early  and  get  pick  < 


stock.  Goods  sent  later  whe 
required. 

Hedging  and  Fencin 
Bushes  a  gr.  at  speciality. 

We  lipid  an  enormous  sto, 
of  Holly.  Yew,  Privet,  deec 
Quicks.  Myrobalan,  etc. 

Pamplilet  s-nc  free,  d 
scribing  over  30  varieties 
Feucng  Slir  bs,  and  nun 
valuable  informa' ion. 

We  hold  thousands 
testimonials  from  delight 
customers. 

Try  ord  ring  from  Englam 
bleakest  coast,  and  note  t 

surprising  vigour  wit 

which  our  stuff  grows. 


a  tvt'  OLILTOh1  BROAD  g  r»\A7C‘ e-T." 

GAYL  nurseries  ?  UWtvJ 


By  Special 
Appointment 


Orchids  Orchid; 


QUANTITY  IMMBNS1 

inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houii 
Hie  Majesty  ,8  cortj|a|ly  Invited  by 

■  ■»■•■  ntfif  O  nfl  BUSH  HILL  PAR, 

UGH  LOW  &  CO.,  MIDDLESEX 


PROPAGATORS 

_ _  ^  »  •  e _ Pronaerati 


Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air,  from  14/-  complete. 

Fittings,  Heating  Apparatus,  etc  OAiALOGii.ru 

Best  material  only  used. 


C.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S. ,  &  SON,  HEA«JW 

STEPNEY  SQ.,  HICH  ST.,  STEPNEY,  LONDON,  E 

Telephone:  3497  E.  Telegrams:  “Toopes.  London 


CHEAPEST  BULBS  IN  THE  WORD 


Direct  from  our  Bulb  Farm, 
Superb  Quality.  Catalogues  Free. 

BEES,  14,  WAPPINC  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

le  redd’ning  Apple  ripens  here  to  gold.” 

— Pope. 
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md  the  world  once  more  your  banners 
sweep, 

!  thou  triumphant  legion  of  the  grass  ! 
>u  shake  the  hill  and  valley  as  you 
pass ; 

>ss  the  rivers  and  the  seas  you  leap, 
music  of  your  marching  wakes  from 
sleep 

lie  forest  and  the  field  and  the  morass, 
id  in  thy  fragrant  train,  a  starry 
mass, 

blossoms  all  like  constellations 
creep. 

1 1  power  is  thine,  O  army  of  sweet 
peace ! 

>  you  at  last  all  victories  belong ; 

,  1  battlefields  are  thine  beneath  the 
sun; 

"very  sorrow  thou  hast  bring  surcease, 
hat  vanquished  empire  but  hath 
heard  thy  song? 

Iiswer,  O  Egypt;  answer,  Babylon! 
Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 


CLXI. 

Dor’onicum  austriacum. 

With  this  cold  spell  of  wet  weather 
autumn  work  will  begin  early.  It  will 
be  advisable  to  begin  early,  as  this  cold 
snap  is  not  conducive  to  the  soil  maintain¬ 
ing  its  summer  warmth,  so  desirable 
where  plants  are  being  transplanted  or 
otherwise  established.  Anything  of  doubt¬ 
ful  hardihood  should  be  taken  in  hand 
any  time  now,  as  the  sooner  it  is  settled 
and  its  roots  doing  their  normal  work 
again  the  greater  chance  will  it  have  of 
surviving  the  winter.  Then,  again,  the 
hardy  perennial  plants  that  flower  early 
in  the  spring  should,  where  necessary,  be 
planted  within  the  next  month.  A  hat  aie 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  of  these  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
putting  among  the  forefront  of  these  Do- 
ronicum  austriacum.  To  my  mind  this 
is  a  grand  spring  flowering  yellow  peren¬ 
nial.  It  reaches  only  about  a  foot  in 
height,  and  the  yellow,  daisy-like  flowers 
are  of  dainty  and  delicate  type.  They 
are.  excellent  for  cutting  for  house  deco¬ 
ration,  and  very  bright  and  cheery  look¬ 
ing  in  the  border. 

Crown  Imperials. 

We  have  not  a  considerable  number  of 
tall  spring  flowering  plants.  That  is 
natural,  for  a  kindly  Nature  through  the 
long  ages  has  adapted  the  plants  of  the 
season  to  the  weather  of  the  season,  and 
tall  plants  would  find  it  a  hard  matter  to 
-withstand  the  heavy  gales  and  winds.  But 
we  have  our  Crown  Imperials,  and  we 
give  them  a.  most  welcome  place  in  our 
garden  for  their  quiet,  stately  beauty, 
and,  also,  because  they  are  so  high  above 
the  majority  of  the  plants  that  flower  at 
the  time.  We  find  them  under  name  Fri- 
tillaria  Imperialis,  and  they  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  especially  as  a  single  clump  of 
three  or  four  bulbs,  or  iwo  or  three 
clumps,  make  a  really  good  show.  They 
seed  rather  freely,  too,  and  where  the  seed 
pods  have  been  allowed  to  ripen  the  seed 
may  just  as  well  be  sown,  for  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  rearing  them  in  this  manner. 
Of  course,  if  the  seed  is  not  required,  it 
is  a  waste  of  energy  to  allow  it  to  form 
at  all.  There  is  this  to  lye  said,  however, 
the  seed  pods  are  remarkably  handsome. 

Plants  for  the  Raised  Border. 

If  we  have  in  our  gardens  a  long,  raised 
border — and  such  a  well  drained  and 
healthy  position  is  a  great  acquisition  to 
any  garden,  especially  those  in  which  the 
soil  is  cold  and  heavy  we  may  utilise 
the  facing  of  this  raised  border  for  a 
charming  spring  display.  It  can  be  made 
radiantly  and  gloriously  colourful  and 
brilliant.  Let  us  plant  at  the  edge  to 
hang  over  the  stone  facing  such  plants  as 
Aubrietia,  Forget-me-not,  Mossy  Saxi¬ 
frage  and  Alyssum  saxatile — and  we  shall 
get  such  a  display  that  it  will  outshine 
any  other  portion  of  the  garden.  The 
Aubrietia  will  yield  us  mauve,  or  rosy 
pink,  or,  again,  a  fine  glowing  purple, 


according  to  the  variety  we  select.  One 
variety,  A.  Leichtlini,  might  almost  be 
described  as  crimson.  The  Aubrietias 
flower  over  a  long  period,  sometimes, 
under  genial  conditions,  and  especially  if 
they  have  been  cut  hard  back  after  the 
previous  flowering,  they  will  show  bloom 
m  February,  and  they  are  often  sail 
flowering  in  May.  Next  to  the  Aubrietias 
we  may  have  great  clumps  of  Mossy  Saxi¬ 
frages,  with  their  radiantly  white  blos¬ 
soms,  and  in  this  section  there  is  no  finer 
variety  than  S.  Wallacei — the  flower  is 
large,  the  foliage  is  handsome,  and  the 
blossoms  are  more  enduring  than  those  of 
the  commoner  S.  hypnoides.  But  the 
colour  scheme  is  not  complete,  we  want 
yellow,  and  we  get  it  in  its  cleanest  tone 
in  Alyssum  saxatile,  with  its  myriads  of 
tiny  blossoms.  But  the  single  form  of 
this  plant  is  not  enduring  like  those 
flowers  of  its  companion  plants  that  I 
have  mentioned,  and  if  we  want  to  make 
the  most  and  the  best  of  this  grand  spring 
display  we  shall  try  to  secure  the  double 
form.  It  is  not  new ;  it  followed  hard 
after  the  introduction  of  the  double  Ara- 
bis,  but  it  has  not  been  received  with  the 
same  open  hands  and  hearty  welcome. 
Yet  in  its  way  it  is  every  whit  as  valu¬ 
able.  I  remember  seeing  it  priced  at  two 
shillings  a  plant,  then  at  ninepence  a 
plant,  and  now  it  can  be  bought  for  four- 
pence. 

All  these  plants  make  fine,  massive 
clumps,  the  Aubrietias,  the  Saxifrages, 
and  the  Alyssums,  and  when  they  have 
been  established  long  enough  to  attain 
this  size  make  a  bank  of  almost  unbroken 
colour.  1  have  purposely  omitted  the 
double  Arabis,  because  for  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  we  are  considering  I  consider  it  too 
smothering  and  rampant.  The  Forget- 
me-not  may  or  may  not  be  included,  the 
colour  scheme  being  as  good,  perhaps  on 
the  whole  better,  without  it,  but  the  pale, 
delicate  blue  is  a  great  favourite,  and 
many  may  wish  to  include  it. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- 444 - 


Gardening  for  Women. 

Miss  Mabel  Atkinson,  who  is  contribut¬ 
ing  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Daily 
Ne-ws  ”  on  Work  for  Women,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  gardening,  says,  in 
summing  up,  that  “  there  is  no  doubt 
gardening  and  the  other  lighter  branches 
of  agriculture  suit  some  rvomen  who 
would  never  be  really  happy  in  town  life. 
The  woman  with  capital  and  energy  may 
be  commercially  successful  on  a  small 
holding,  but  the’bulk  of  women  gardeners 
must  probably  be  content  to  regard  the 
pleasure  and  healthfulness  of  the  life  as 
an  offset  against  the  low  rate  of  payment. 
It  is  also  clear  that  not  all  women  are 
suited  for  the  quietness  and  loneliness  of 
a  country  life.  Those  who  need  in¬ 
vigorating  society  and  constant  mental 
.stimulus  should  turn  to  another  profes¬ 
sion.  ” 
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SPECIMEN  .  . 

Chrysanthemums. 


By  D.  G.  Mclver. 

What  do  readers  do  with  the  “old 
stools,”  when  all  cuttings  required  are 
taken  from  them  ?  They,  perhaps,  use 
the  old  soil  for  potting  young  Geraniums 
in  the  spring,  an  excellent  idea,  but  the 
“stools”  themselves  are  from  their  point 
of  view  useless.  To  prove  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain 
how  those  varieties  of  free  habit  can  be 
utilised  in  forming  beautiful  specimen 
plants,  bearing  hundreds  of  useful  blooms 
besides  furnishing  the  conservatory  with 
a  real  wealth  of  flowers  in  winter. 

Many  amateurs  have  failed  in  this  ob¬ 
ject  by  raising  plants  from  cuttings  in 
the  usual  way  as,  although  fair  specimens 
were  raised,  they  could  not  bear  compari¬ 
son  alongside  plants  grown  as  above, 
these  latter  being  in  ordinary  cases  three 
or  four  feet  high  and  as  many  through. 
Varieties  such  as  William  Holmes,  La 
Triomphante,  Nelly  Pocket,  Souvenir  de 
Petite  Amie,  Soleil  d’Octobre,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Lizzie  Adcock,  Charles  Davis, 
and  its  sports,  may  be  taken  as  a  selec¬ 
tion  for  Japanese,  while  in  Pompons  you 
may  select  any  variety  you  wish. 

When  the  plants  have  been  cut  down  to 
produce  cuttings,  do  not  take  any  from 
those  which  you  intend  growing  as  speci¬ 
mens,  but  instead  thin  out  the  weakest 
growths  till  there  is  only  six  or  eight  left. 
There  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  good 
foundation  at  the  outset. 

The  ball  of  soil  may  now  be  reduced 
so  that  it  can  conveniently  be  placed  in  a 
five-and-a-half-inch  pot.  Make  the  soil 
(which  need  not  be  rich)  very  firm, 
placing  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
airing  on  every  favourable  occasion. 
When  a  fortnight  has  elapsed,  pinch  out 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  which  will 
induce  each  to  throw  two,  this 
brings  the  number  to  sixteen  ; 
when  these  have  attained  a  length 
of  four  inches,  pinch  again,  till  some 
forty  shoots  have  resulted.  Another  shift 
into  an  eight-inch  pot  will  be  necessary, 
but  this  must  not  take  place  immediately 
after  or  before  pinching;  always  allow  a 
fortnight  to  elapse  between  such  opera¬ 
tions.  For  the  final  shift  use  pots  not 
less  than  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  or 
butter  tubs  will  do  equally  well,  if  holed 
and  drained  properly. 

The  compost  should  be  in  a  rough  state 
and  rammed  firm  with  a  blunt  stick,  and 
may  consist  of  three  parts  turfy  loam,  one 
part  leaf  soil,  half  a  part  sharp  sand,  a 
five-inch  potful  each  of  Thomson  s 
manure,  bone  meal,  and  soot.  Treat  the 
plants  in  all  respects  as  those  grown  in 
the  ordinary  way,  the  staking  alone  being 
different.  Each  shoot  will  require  a 
stake,  and  these  must  be  placed  well  out 
so  that  a  free  current  of  air  may  pass 
through  the  foliage.  Leave  one  bud  on 
each  shoot,  or,  if  number  is  more  than 
size,  three  may  be  left. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  specimen, 
well  furnished  with  healthy  foliage,  and 
bearing  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  blooms,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing, 
and  well  repays  any  extra  labour  in¬ 
volved. 


SwUawa  sepUwfuia. 

Several  of  the  Gentians  have  got  a  bad 
name  owing  to  the  difficulty  some  people 
have  in  preserving  them  for  two  or  more 
years  in  their  garden.  There  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  with  G.  septemfida  if  care  is  taken 
to  plant  it  in  a  fairly  deep  soil  that  is  not 
too  heavy.  Even  sand  or  lime  may  be 
added  to  improve  a  heavy  soil,  which  will 
not  get  baked  and  Tracked  in  summer. 
If  planted  in  March,  by  taking  the  above 
precautions  with  the  soil,  it  gets  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  summer  is  out  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  bloom  freely  year  after  year. 
The  flowers  may  not  have  the  brilliancy 
of  G.  verna,  but  they  are  very  much 
larger  and  the  blue  is  quite  a  bright  one 
and  the  fringes  in  the  throat  are  also 
of  the  same  bright  colour.  The  whole 
plant,  even  when  thriving  well,  does  not 
usually  exceed  bin.  in  height.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  this  Gentian  to 
those  who  have  difficulty  with  G.  verna  or 
G.  acaulis.  It  may  be  that  it  roots  more 
deeply,  and  can  thus  thrive  in  a  soil  that 
is  less  continuously  moist  than  that  which 
those  dwarf  Gentians  require. 

D.  W. 


- -  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,t  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  peBts,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com* 
petition,"  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  he  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  H.  Stevens,”  for  the  article 
on  “  A  Blue-flowered  Poppy,”  page  5,94.  i 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “O.T.,”  for  the  article  on 
“Pldox  Drummondii  carnea”;  and  another 
t.o  ”  Joseph  Floyd  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Asters 
Dying  (iff,'1  pageSRl. 


THE  CULTURE  OF 


Delphiniums. 


By  A.  Lawrence. 


Delphiniums  are  such  very  beaut; 
plants,  when  well  grown,  that  I  am  of 
surprised  to  see  many  good  gardens  eit 
without  them  altogether,  or  to  find  th: 
represented  by  a  few  very  poor  specim. 
all  of  the  same  shade  and  with  very  srr. 
flowers. 


This  seems  a  mistake,  when  everv  sh. 
of  blue,  from  the  palest  sky-blue 
darkest  indigo,  can  be  produced  fror 
packet  of  seed.  Nothing  makes  a  nr 
beautiful  group  in  the  garden  than  fi: 
six  to  twelve  Delphiniums,  if  all  sha: 
of  them  are  planted  together.  As  g« 
blue  flowers  are  so  scarce,  everyone  she 
have,  at  least,  one  bed  of  them,  or  a  1.; 
group  in  a  border. 

The  seed  can  be  sown  now,  but  I  th 
it  does  besL  when  sown  ea”b-  in  spr ; 
I  got  packets  of  mixed  Hybijd.  dotl 
Delphinium,  and  D.  formosum  coe? 
tinum,  all  of  which  cost  about  one  si 
ling.  They  were  sown  in  a  gentle  : 
bed,  early  in  spring,  pricked  out  of  t 
boxes  when  about  three  inches  hb 
planted  in  the  hot  bed  (which  had  cot; 
by  that  time)  without  boxes.  They  g  i 
quickly  there,  till  the  beginning  of  J  \ 
when  all  were  planted  in  the  gartc 
Many  of  them  bloomed  that  year,  as 
of  them  had  exquisite  shades  of  bluer 
blue  just  tinged  with  pink;  thoseo 
purple  shades  were  thrown  away,  as  In 
not  care  for  them,  but  they  would  mal 
handsome  bed  by  themselves  well  at; 
from  the  blues. 

They  were  planted  in  a  peaty  soil.  1 
enriched  with  farmyard  manure,  in  is 
tance  about  two  feet  apart.  After  bo; 
there  two  years,  they  had  grown  so  Lg 
that  every  second  plant  had  to  be ’e 
moved  and  planted  elsewhere,  and  t  ; 
left  are  still  too  close.  I  have  three  l.g' 
groups  of  them,  and  when  in  bloom,  ru 
showing  all  shades  of  lovely  blue,  e; 
are  the  admired  of  all  beholders,  n< 
quite  the  feature  of  the  garden.  Soir o 
them  this  year  threw  up  spikes  of  bbn 
quite  twelve  feet  high,  and  looked  nnni 
ficent ;  but  I  consider  this  is  really01 
tall,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  prevent  ei 
being  broken  in  a  high  wind.  So  in 
tend  lifting  and  re-planting  them, 
find  that  after  being  moved  they  <n 
attain  such  a  great  height  for  a  ye;  ° 
two. 


I  find  them  very  easy  to  propagate  ai 


se’ 


nv  of  those  I  admire  most.  After 
ave  flowered  I  pull  up  a  few  of  the  a; 
terns,  giving  them  a  jerk  from  the  rets 
hese  pieces  have  two  small  white  Id- 
ust  at  the  end,  which,  on  being  placL 
[entle  heat,  root  freely,  and  I  da  sa 
would  root  quite  well  outside,  if  no  t  ra 
cere  available,  but  the  heat  hastenin' 
Towth.  When  either,  the  seed! in;  ° 
'ffshoots  are  growing  slugs  must  be  m 
ully  watched  for.  They  are  enenn  ; 
nost  growing  plants,  but  quite  ravepu 
chen  Delphiniums  are  to  be  had 


ho 


seedlings  or  when  the  old  plantar 
ppearing  above  ground  in  spring,  0,1 
ill  clear  off  a  box  of  seedlings  inn 
nd,  in  spite  of  care  and  watchfu  w 
rev  have  eaten  down  the  old  plants  he 
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Purest  Human  Pleasure. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
annual  show  of  the  Normanton  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  the  Vicar  of  Normanton 
(the  Rev.  C.  Bird,  M.A.)  said  that  in  his 
opinion  gardening  was  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures,  physically  invigorating  and 
mentally  refreshing.  The  subject  was  in¬ 
creasingly  important  in  view  of  the  pre¬ 
sent-day  cry  of  the  social  reformer — "  Back 
to  the  land’1 — and  the  tendency  towards 
the  establishment  of  ‘‘garden  cities.” 
Anything  which  bound  men  to  the  land 
increased  the  spirit  of  brotherliness  and 
neighbourliness,  and  tended  to  break 
down  the  barrier  raised  by  differences  of 
opinion  on  religious,  social,  or  political 
subjects.  He  hoped  the  love  of  the  land 
would  eventually  diminish  the  number  of 
“overgrown,  dropsical  cities.” 


vor  three  inches  above  ground,  so  often 
!  ie  same  spring,  that  I  have  despaired 
(eir  surviving  the  hard  treatment  they 
lived.  But  in  spite  of  it,  when  they 
■:ast  got  past  the  slug  stage,  they 
<med  as  freely  as.  ever,  showing  how 
i  y  and  easily  grown  they  are.  They 
,  id  be  well  staked  early,  and  tied,  as 
1  grow,  as  their  beauty  is  dreadfully 
1,  ted  by  being  knocked  about  in  the 
jls. 


G lad to li  fro m  La ngpo rt. 


Maclaren  a7id  Sons. 

Gladiolus  Countess  of  Limerick. 


past,  so  that  their  cultures  are  very  ex¬ 
tensive  indeed,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  get  flowers  to  send  to  various  shows 
all  over  the  country.  We  were  re¬ 
cently  reminded  of  this  by  a  box  of  long 
spikes  sent  us  direct  from  Langport. 
Indeed,  so  vigorous  were  these  spikes 
that  many  of  them  had  produced  a 
strong  side  shoot  from  near  the  base  of 
the  spike,  and  this  would  form  a 
secondary  spike  of  no  mean  importance 
after  the  first  one  is  over.  A  very 
choice  and  chaste  variety  was  Countess 
of  Limerick,  with  very  large  white 
flowers,  lightly  streaked  and  shaded 
with  flesh-pink.  Our  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  a  spike  of  this,  but  the  top  had 
been  broken  off  in  transit,  probably  by 
rough  treatment  on  the  railway. 

The  brightest  and  most  effectively- 
coloured  spike  was  Prince  Henry  of 
York,  which  might  be  described  as 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  with  a  crimson 
blotch  on  the  lower  segment.  This  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  striking  scarlet  colour 
of  the  variety  G.  brenchleyensis,  which 
used  to  be  planted  so  largely  in  gardens 
all  over  the  country.  Richard  Martin 
was  'a  handsome  salmon  -  coloured 
variety,  having  one  or  two  large  white 
blotches  on  the  lower  petals.  Alex¬ 
ander  Edward  was  another  scarlet 
variety  with  even  larger  flowers,  and  it 
gave  evidence  of  G.  Saundersii  in  the 
parentage,  judging  by  the  large  area 
covered  by  small  specks  in  the  throat. 

Those  who  would  like  a  striped  flower 
would  find  a  very  good  one  in  Countess 
of  Dudley,  which  was  richly  striped 
with  dark  scarlet  on  a  rosy  pink  ground. 
This  had  ten  flowers  open  with  about 
ten  buds  on  the  same  spike.  Commo¬ 
dore  Login  was  another  highly  coloured 
variolty,  being  more  or  less  bright 
scarlet  shaded  with  crimson  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  segments,  while  the 
throat  was  rosy  pink  with  a  creamy 
blotch  on  the  lower  segment.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  of  variation 
amongst  these  improved  garden  forms 
of  Gladioli,  and  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son  seem  to  be  very  successful  in 
getting  them  into  large  size  under  field 
cultivation. 


Most ’of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the 
beautiful  race  of  Gladioli  that  is  grown 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset.  The  firm  has  been  raising 
and  improving  this  race  for  many  years 
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Border  Carnations. 

Little  requires  to  be  done  with  border 
Carnations,  as  a  rule,  during  this  month. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  watering  of 
the  layers  is  unnecessary,  and  unless  a 
radical  change  takes  place  no  more  will 
be  necessary.  A  watch  will  have  to  be 
kept  for  the  Carnation  maggot,  which 
sometimes  plays  havoc  with  Carnations 
that  have  been  layered.  Eggs  may  be 
laid  upon  the  younger  expanded  leaves, 
but  often  they  are  laid  upon  those  still 
in  bud,  so  that  the  grub  eats  through  all 
of  the  young  leaves  till  it  gets  in  the 
centre  of  the  stem.  In  that  case  the 
safest  plan  is  to  cut  off  the  top  of  the 
laver,  making  sure  that  the  grub  has 
been  removed  if  in  the  stem,  and  the  rest 
of  the  layer  may  be  safe. 

During  this  month  preparation  should 
be  made  for  the  new  plantation  of  Car¬ 
nations  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  may  be  planted  out  with 
safety  to  stand  the  winter.  Trench, 
manure  and  otherwise  prepare  the  ground, 
so  that  it  may  be  settled  before  planting 
time  in  October.  If  the  layers  are  to  be 
sheltered  in  frames  during  the  winter, 
some  soil  should  be  got  ready  for  potting 
them  up.  Even  where  the  main  batch  is 
planted  out  it  is  well  to  pot  up  some 
layers  as  a  reserve  for  filling  up  blanks 
in  spring. 

Show  Cas-nations  and  Picotees. 

Those  who  layered  their  plants  in  pots 
towards  the  end  of  July  may  now  pot 
them  off  after  having  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  determine  whether  they  are 
sufficiently  rooted  before  severing  them 
from  the  parents.  The  soil  should  be 
taken  under  cover  to  make  sure  it  will 
not  be  soddened  by  rain,  but  in  a  suit¬ 
ably  moist  condition  for  potting  pur¬ 
poses.  Use  pots  of  a  size  proportionate 
to  the  vigour  of  the  layers  and  pot  firmly. 
When  potted  they  should  be  taken  to 
cold  frames  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days 
till  they  have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil. 

The  end  of  the  month  is  the  best  time 
to  procure  new  varieties  or  to  add  to 
those-  already  in  the  collection.  Early 
orders  are  more  likely  to  secure  new  or 
scarce  varieties  than  if  the  grower  were 
to  wait  till  spring.  Beginners  should  re¬ 
member  that  lighUand  air  are  of  import¬ 
ance  to  Carnations  during  winter.  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  or  even  in  less  time 
if  the  weather  is  fine,  the  frames  should 
be  freely  ventilated.  If  the  layers  are 
to  be  kept  in  houses,  stand  them  in  a 
position  close  to  the  glass. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Plants  which  have  been  summered  on 
ashes  in  the  open  air  should  be  housed 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  or  earlier 
if  the  rainfall  is  heavy.  The  roots 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  soddened 
when  the  plants  are  approaching  the 
flowering  condition.  As  soon  as  they  are 


housed,  fumigate  to  destroy  insect  pests 
before  the  buds  expand. 

Malmaisan  Carnations. 

The  housing  of  this  class  is  even  more 
particularly  necessary  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  cases.  The  plants  should  be  placed 
near  the  glass  and  the  house  ventilated 
freely,  while  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  kept 
on  the  dry  side  and  the  foliage  perfectly 
dry.  Indeed,  syringing  should  entirely 
cease  in  the  case  of  all  Carnations  when 
the  weather  gets  cool  and  damp  in  the 
autumn.  This  is  more  particularly  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  of  Malmaison  Carna¬ 
tions  to  harden  the  tissues  and  render  the 
foliage  more  proof  against  attacks  of 
Carnation  spot,  fairy  ring  spot  and  other 
fungi. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

Plants  in  pots  should  be  put  under 
glass  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  as 
much  to  protect  them  against-  the  wind 
and  rain  as  anything  else.  This  applies 
to  plants  intended  for  flowering  under 
glass  during  November  and  later.  If  the 
house  is  not  ready  to  receive  them,  the 
pots  should  be  placed  in  frames  and 
freely  ventilated. 


[. Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Saxifraga  Andrewsii. 
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American  Carnations. 

The  housing  of  plants  hitherto  stoo 
on  ashes  in  the  open  also  applies  hen 
Fumigate  on  two  successive  nights  : 
there  is  any  sign  of  thrips  or  green  fly  o 
the  buds.  Tovvards  the  end  of  the  mont 
the  cultivator  must  be  careful  not  t 
over-water,  because  during  dull  days  an* 
the  prevalence  of  rain,  evaporation  froD 
the  pots  will  be  very  slight.  The  foliag 
should  not  be  wetted.  If  the  plants  ar 
large  for  their  pots,  liquid  manure  or  an 
good  artificial  stimulant  may  be  em 
ployed  whenever  watering  is  really  nece: 
sary. 

J.  D.  F.  W. 

- f++ - 

A  Substitute  for 

London  Pride 


L _ (Saxifraga  Andrewsii). 

In  1848  a  plant  grown  in  the  garden  0 
Mr.  Andrews,  of  Ireland,  was  describee 
for  the  first  time.  He  stated  that  in 
found  it  growing  wild  in  Ireland,  bu 
whether  it  originated  there  or  in  a  gardei 
most  people  are  agreed  that  it  is  a  hy 
brid,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  haw 
been  proved  by  anybody.  The  reputec 
parents  are  S.  Geum  and  some  encrustec 
Saxifrage  of  the  group  typified  by  S 
Aizoon.  The  leaves  are  produced  ii 
rosettes,  much  after  the  same  fashion  a: 
in  the  last  named,  but  they  are  mucl 
longer  and  more  or  less  finger-shaped. 

When  each  crown  gets  strong  enougl 
it  sends  up  a  flower  scape,  as  shown  b} 
the  accompanying  illustration.  It  i: 
somewhat  later  in  flowering  than  several 
better  known  Saxifrages,  as  our  photo 
graph  was  taken  on  June  15th.  Tin 
flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
London  Pride  and  white,  thickly  spotted 
with  red  for  two-thirds' the  length  of  thi 
petal. 

The  Saxifrage  proves  of  very  easy  cul 
tivation,  being,  indeed,  as  easily  growr 
as  .London  Pride,  though  not  so  Tampa's' 
or  spreading  to  such  an  extent.  F01 
this  reason  it  would  make  an  excellent 
edging  plant  to  beds  where  neatness  is 
required,  though  the  rockery  is  naturalh 
the  best  position  for  it.  "When  propaga¬ 
tion  is  desired  all  that  is  necessary  is  tc 
lift  a  piece  and  pull  all  the  crowns  apart. 
They  should  be  firmly  planted  in  well- 
prepared  soil,  and  each  crown  will  make 
a  number  before  the  following  season 
and  in  all  probability  each  of  these 
primary  or  mother  crowns  will  bloom. 
It  is  a  plant  that  will  grow  where  the 
encrusted  Saxifrages  would  not  be  happt 
and  for  that  purpose  we  recommend  it 
to  those  who  would  like  an  easily  growr 
plant  that  is  less  common  than  Londor 
Pride.  It  also  makes  an  admirable 
change,  and  in  any  case  gives  variety 
where  both  are  grown. 


Gladiolus  Golden  Measure. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  might  be 
described  as  buff-yellow  or  nearly  old 
gold,  while  two  of  the  lower  segment; 
are  of  a  bright  or  golden-yellow.  Aware 
of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  September  1st 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son 
Langport. 
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Potting,  Boxing,  and  Plunging  Roman  Hyacinths. 

Roman  Hyacinths 


For  a  Succession  of  blooms. 


To  obtain  a  succession  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers  of  the  Roman  Hyacinth, 
bulbs  should  be  potted  at  intervals  ot 
two  or  three  weeks  from  the  end  of 
August  to  the  end  of  October.  An  early 
start  is  advisable  in  every'  case  in  order 
to  allow  thS  bulbs  plenty  of  time  to 
produce  roots  and  develop  steadily,  as 
late  potting  and  forcing  the  bulbs  in 
great  heat  invariably  results  in  a  poor 
show  of  bloom.  Single  bulbs  may  be 
potted  in  4  in.  pots,  whilst  5  in.  pots 
will  accommodate  three  bulbs  and  7  in. 
pots  five  bulbs.  The  compost  may  con¬ 
sist  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
sifted  decaved  manure,  one  part  leaf- 
mould,  and  half  a  part  sand.  It  should 
be  nicely  moist  at  potting  time — not  too 
wet  or  the  bulbs  may  decay,  and  not  too 
dry  or  roots  will  not  be  properly 
emitted  whilst  the  bulbs  are  in  the 
plunging  bed. 

Well  drain  the  pots  and  fill  with  com¬ 
post,  afterwards  planting  the  bulbs  at 
equal  distances  apart,  leaving  the 
crowns  exposed  and  uncovered,  as~~ 
shown  in  Fig.  1  herewith.  Make  the 
soil  quite  firm  round  each.  Wrong 
methods  of  potting  the  bulbs  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  the  bulbs  in  the 
former  case  being  entirely'  buried  in  the 


soil  and  in  the  latier  case  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  covered  with  soil,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  trial  when  roots  form  they  push  the 
bulb  out  of  the  soil  as  shown  in  A. 

After  potting  the  bulbs,  stand  the  pot 
on  a  layer  of  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  or 
out  of  door's  where  the  plunging  bed  can 
be  protected  from  rain,  place  an  in¬ 
verted  pot  over  each  pot  (as  Fig.  4)  and 
cover  the  whole  to  a  depth  of  six  or 
eight  inches  with  cocoa  fibre  refuse,  or 
ashes,  the  former  for  preference,  and 
protect  from  rain.  This  treatment  is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  production  of 
plenty  of  roots  before  top  growth  com¬ 
mences,  and  in  six  or  seven  weeks  the 
pots  should  be  examined,  and  if  top 
growth  has  commenced  and  is  about  an 
inch  high,  it  is  usually  safe  to  presume 
that  the  pots  are  nicely  full  of  roots, 
but  to  make  sure  one  or  two  should  be 
turned  out  and  if  satisfactory  the  bulbs 
may'  be  removed  from  the  plunging  bed 
and  be  stood  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  and  be  shaded  for  two  or  three 
days  to  gradually  inure  the  top  growth 
to  the  light. 

A  temperature  of  forty  degrees  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  first  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  bulbs  are  removed  from 
the  plunging  bed,  but  afterwards,  when 


they  commence  to  grow,  fifty-five  de¬ 
grees  may  be  allowed.  Plenty  of  water 
should  be  given  together  with  copious 
supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  until 
the  blooms  commence  to  expand,  when 
stimulants  may  be  discontinued.  W  hen 
cut  flowers  only'  are  required  the  bulbs 
may  be  planted  in  boxes,  which  should 
be  five  or  six  inches  deep.  Prepare  the  - 
boxes  in  a  similar  manner  to  pots  and 
plant  the  bulbs  about  three  inches 
apart,  afterwards  covering  over  with  an 
inverted  box  and  plunging  in  the  bed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Ortus. 

- -  - 

Rose  — 1 

JERSEY  BEAUTY. 

The  flowers  of  the  ordinary  wild  form 
of  Rosa  wichuraiana  are  only  of 
moderate  size,  and  not  remarkable  for 
good  shape.  The  habit  of  the  plant  alone 
seems  to  have  introduced  the  greatest 
novelty  in  the  new  race  of  Roses  that 
had  been  produced  from  it  by  hybrid¬ 
isation.  The  beauty  of  the  small, 
leathery,  shining,  dark  green  leaves  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
most  telling  features  in  the  garden  varie¬ 
ties  which  have  been  recently  raised  from 
R.  wichuraiana,  which  came  from 
China  and  Japan,  and  was  figured  for  the 
first  time  in  1891.  Jersey  Beauty  is  a 
single  variety  of.it  which  was  raised  in 
1899,  and  is  notable  for  the  great  size  of 
its  blooms  and  their  beautiful  shape 
judged  from  a  florist's  point  of  view.  The 
petals  are  very  much  wider,  overlapping, 
and  they'  are  incurved  to  a  certain  extent, 
giving  the  bloom  the  appearance  of  a 
shallow  basin. 

As  the  flowers  open  they  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  pale  yellow,  but  when  fully- 
expanded  they  are  creamy  white,  and 
when  backed  up  with  their  own  small, 
shining  leaves  they  are  very  handsome  in¬ 
deed.  In  the  cut  state  it  may  be  used  in 
a  variety  of  ways  for  floral  decorations, 
so  long  as  the  stems  are  kept  in  water. 
As  a  garden  Rose  it  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  widely  varying  fashion  as  the  wild 
tyne  from  which  it  originated.  It  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  and  may  be  used  for 
covering  pergolas,  arches,  pillars,  or  for 
making  a  tall  hedge,  when  the  object  is 
to  screen  or  hide  some  undesirable  ob¬ 
jects  from  view.  W  hen  budded  on  tall 
stems  it  also  makes  a  beautiful  weeping 
standard.  Like  the  rest  of  its  tribe, .  it 
only'  flowers  once  in  a  year,  but  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  later  in  coming  into  bloom 
than  many'  of  the  Roses  with  which  v\e 
now  decorate  our  gardens.  It.  there¬ 
fore,  forms  a  succession  to  Crimson 
Rambler  and  other  Polvantha  Roses. 

Bell  Heather. 

- 4"$-  4- - 

The  Fig  in  Britain. 

The  idea  of  the  contented  cultivator 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  his  own  Fig 
tree  seems  scarcelv  to  fit  in  tyith  British 
conditions  of  life  :  ‘yet  there  is  no  reason, 
observes  “The  Countryside,”  why  any¬ 
one  who  chooses  should  not  realise  it  in 
the  southern  counties.  In  W  est  Sussex, 
for  instance,  the  Fig  is  grown  out-of 
doors  to  perfection,  and  pays’  well  as  a 
crop. 
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Owe  Rumbas. 

Next  week  we  shall  call  attention  to 
the  near  advent  of  the  time  for  planting 
bulbs.  The  season  for  planting  has,  in¬ 
deed,  arrived  in  those  cases  where  the 
ground  is  unoccupied,  and  planting  can 
be  proceeded  with.  In  most  gardens,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ground  is  occupied  with  the 
summer-flowering  plants,  which  cannot 
be  cleared  away  so  long  as  they  present 
a  bright  appearance. 

While  calling  attention  to  some  new 
varieties,  or  showing  the  direction  in 
which  certain  bulhs  are  being  improved, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  importance  of  the 
old  ones.  Most  of  the  old  bulbs  are 
those  that  have  given  proof  of  their  per¬ 
manent  value  for  garden  decoration. 
They  are  selections,  it  may  have  been, 
from  hundreds  of  seedlings  and  these  car¬ 
ried  on  over  a  long  period  of  time.  They 
are  now  plentiful,  because  they  were 
worthy  of  perpetuation ;  and  they  now 
enable  the  owners  of  gardens  to  plant 
them  freely.  Time-honoured  associations 
cling  round  them,  and  though  they  may 
be  described  as  old,  they  appear  with 
remarkable  freshness  after  winter. 

The  marvel  of  spring  is  ever  fresh  each 
time  it  returns,  and  nowhere  is  this  more 
decided  than  in  our  northern  country, 
where  the  contrast  of  the  seasons  is  great. 
Bulb  planting  may  not  be  a  cheerful  oc¬ 
cupation  in  the  cold,  wet  and  waning  days 
of  autumn,  except  to  the  enthusiast  and 
to  the  promise  which  such  bulbs  hold  out 
for  a  floral  display  when  mild  weather 
returns  in  spring.  While  Daffodils  have 
been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years,  it  has  recently  risen  to 
the  rank  of  the  newest  of  hobbies,  and 
while  specialists  cultivate  and  increase 
the  •  new  and  scarce  ones,  the  lovers  of 
gardens  can  equally  enjoy  the  old  varie- 


A  CHARcuZNa  Rose  Liady  Gay. 


There  may  be  doubts  as  to  whether  light  in  full  exposure  to  diffuse  daylight 
Ladv  Gay  or  Dorothy  Perkins  is  the  bet-  with  some  amount  of  direct  sunshine, 
ter  of  the  two  Wichuraiana  Roses.  \\  hile  Lady  Gay  produces  large  bunches  of 
the  last-named  is  undoubtedly  a  splendid  bright  cherry-pink  flowers  that  retain 
Rose  for  making  hedges,  covering  arches,  their  colour  for  weeks.  The  colour  lasts 

pergolas  and  pillars,  Lady  Gay  may  also  longer,  however,  in  situations  that  are 

be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  and  shaded  from  the  afternoon  sun  when  the 

always  has  darker  flowers.  They  quickly  atmosphere  is  heated  during  bright  days, 

respond  to  cultural  treatment,  and  even  This  shade  may  be  produced  b)  trees, 

the  first  year  after  being  planted  make  a  but  the  latter  should  be  at  some  distance 

fine  lot  of  young  shoots,  especially  if  from  the  Roses  to  prevent  the  roots  from 

they  are  planted  in  a  situation  where  getting  into  the  bed  and  also  to  allow 

they  get  a  fair  amount  of  sun  each  day.  of  plenty  of  diffuse  light.  A  free  play 

Dorothy  Perkins  has  paler  flowers,  even  of  air  is  also  essential  to  most  Roses  to 

in  its  best  condition,  and  during  the  first  get  that  texture  in  the  foliage  and  flowers 

year,  at  least,  they  soon  lose  colour  and  which  is  desirable  and  to  properly  ripen 

become  of  a  very  faint  or  washed-out  the  wood. 

pink  It  is  the  experience  of  some,  how-  This  variety  of  W  ichuraiana  originatec. 
ever,  that  when  fully  established  the  in  America,  having  been  raised  by  Mr. 

colour  is  better  retained.  No  doubt  both  M.  H.  \\  alsh,  of  M  oods  Hole,  Massa- 

of  these  varieties  would  keep  their  colour  chusetts,  and  although  only  put  into 

better  in  a  situation  not  fully  exposed  to  commerce  in  1Q05  there  is  already  a  large 

the  sunshine  during  the  middle  of  the  stock  of  it  in  every  Rose  nuisery  of  an\ 

dav.  At  the  same  time  these  Roses  de-  importance  in  this  country.  Indeed,  it 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


ties. 


Rose  Lady  Gay. 
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(  marvellous  how  quickly  these  new 
lses  can  be  multiplied  and  produced  at 
a  reasonable  figure  that  will  suit  the 
I  Lets  of  almost  every  amateur.  The 
cubing  stems  which  it  makes  during 
t  year  are  slender,  like  those  of  R. 
v  huraiana,  one  of  the  Japanese  parents 
at.  The  natural  tendency  would  be  to 
,  .  with  a  little  arch  and  then  spread  on 
t;  ground,  forming  at  first  a  carpet  and 
;u  a  table  or  bank  of  greater  or  less 
l.ght  by  the  addition  of  each  year’s 
ung  wood,  provided  it  were  left  to  its 
[  n  resources.  It  is  susceptible  of  being 
tdned,  however,  in  any  manner  that  may 
]  desired,  so  that  it  can  cover  .pillars, 
jrgolas,  arches  and  so  forth.  It  flowers 
<lv  once  a  year,  but  comes  in  as  a  suc- 
cssion  to  Crimson  Rambler  and  others  of 
tat  type  which  bloom  early  and  belong 
a  different  class.  Our  illustration 
ows  a  large  plant  which  had  been 
own  and  bloomed  in  a  pot. 

utumnv.  Spring-sown 
Sweet  Peas. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Fig.  /. — Privet  and  other  hedges  should 
now  be  cut.  A  shows  the  right  way  to  cut 
them ;  B  the  wrong  way.  The  side  should 
be  cut  as  shown  by  the  line  C,  and  the  bottom 
■part  D  should  not  be  cut  as  shown  here. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Lawns. 

These  are  rapidly  regaining  their  green 
appearance,  and  should  be  carefully  treated. 
Large,  coarse  weeds  withstand  a  long  period 
of  dry  weather  better  than  small  ones  be¬ 
cause  they  are  deeper  rooting  than  the  latter. 
But  it  is  a  good  time  now  to  eradicate  such 
weeds  by  carefully  pulling  them  up,  and 
then  immediately  filling  up  the  space  with 
prepared  loam.  The  finer  grasses  would 
quickly  spread  and  cover  the  bare  patches 
left  by  the  removal  of  the  large  weeds. 

Roll  Lawns  Now. 

After  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  it  takes 
a  considerable  time  to  get  the  subsoil  in  a 
moist  condition.  The  first  rains  only  pene¬ 
trate  a  few  inches,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  roll 
the  lawn  in  these  circumstances,  as  only  the 
mere  surface  is  pressed  down.  But  it  is  a 
good  time  now  to  give  the  lawns  a  thorough 
rolling  as  the  soil  is  moistened  to  a  consider¬ 
able  depth,  and  the  pressure  of  the  roller 
will  be  beneficial. 

Cutting:  Hedges. 

This  is  another  matter  which  should  be 
attended  to  forthwith.  A  well-kept  fence, 
whether  it  be  a  boundary  or  a  division 
hedge,  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  surroundings.  Furthermore, 
the  welfare  of  the  hedge  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  right  and  the  wrong  way 
to  cut  a  hedge.  The  latter  should  be  cut  as 
shown  at  A.  The  bottom  part  is  not  cut 
away,  and  the  side  tapers  gradually  and 
evenly  from  the  base  upwards. 

The  other  side  is  shown  at  B,  unevenly 
trimmed  ;  it  should  be  cut  as  shown  by  the 
line  drawn  at  C,  then  it  would  match  the 
side  A.  Very  often  the  bottom  part  of  the 
hedge  is  cut  away  as  shown  at  D,  and  this 
spoils  the  appearance  of  the  fence. 

Paths. 

These  will  require  sweeping  regularly 
now.  Where  trees  and  shrubs  are  growing 
near  them,  bits  of  sticks  and  leaves  will  be 
strewn  on  them  every  day,  and  especially  so 
during  stormy  weather.  Keep  the  paths 
clean  and  fresh-looking  by  sweeping  up  all 
foreign  matter  every  morning.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  allow  leaves  and  other  matter  to  lie 
on  the  gravel  for  several  days  before  remov¬ 
ing  them  as  they  stain  it  and  thus  detract 
from  its  nice  appearance. 

After  Storms  of  Wind  and  Rain 

Examine  the  flowering  plants  in  the  herba¬ 
ceous  borders  and  also  those  in  the  flower 
beds,  and  pick  off  any  broken  leaves  or 
shoots ;  also  place  stakes  where  these  are 
needed,  and  tie  up  badly  beaten  plants.  At 
this  season  a  great  deal  of  care  is  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  the  flower  garden  in 
good  condition. 

Gladioli. 

The  spikes  with  faded  flowers  on  should 
be  cut  off  near  the  lowest  blossom,  not  at  the 
base,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  sever 
any  sound  leaves. 

Feeding  Plants. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  and  other  kinds  of  au¬ 
tumn-flowering  plants,  especially  Chrysan¬ 
themums  growing  in  borders,  should  be  fed 
with  weak  doses  of  liquid  manure  at  least 
twice  each  week. 


Sir, — About  two  years  ago  a  discussion 
ok  place  in  these  pages  re  the  above 
bject.  when  one  of  your  correspondents 
■gued  in  favour  of  spring  sowing,  whilst 
advocated  autumn  sowing  in  order  to 
Main  fine  flowers  on  long  stems  early 
the  season. 

Will  you  therefore  kindly  oblige  me 
nd  also  render  a  service  to  horticul- 
irists  generally)  by  reproducing  the  first 
id  last  paragraphs  in  the  enclosed  pam- 
ilet  just  received  with  Messrs.  Carter 
id  Co.'s  bulb  catalogue? 

Devon.  E.  T.  Lawrence. 

The  paragraphs  referred  to  by  our  cor¬ 
espondent  are  as  follows  : — - 
■‘From  our  long  standing  experience 
e  confidently  recommend  Sweet  Peas, 
hich  are  perfectly  hardy,  for  autumn 
nving.  To  meet  the  requirements  of 
ir  business  we  grow  many  tons  of  Sweet 
'ea  seeds  every  year,  much  the  greater 
art  of  which  are  sown  in  the  autumn. 
•*e  find  the  advantages  are  many,  the 
bsults  are  more  certain,  the  blossoms, 
re  earlier,  with  longer  stalks,  and  the 
lants  larger  and  more  robust  than  from 
firing-sown  seeds.  Bv  making  the  two 
iwings,  autumn  and  spring,  a  longer 
owering  period  is  obtained  of  this  grace- 
il  and  popular  flower. 

“Autumn  sowing  should  be  made  at 
•  ie  end  of  September  and  may  be  carried 
n  until  the  first  week  in  November,  ac- 
ording  to  climate  and  situation  ;  heavy7, 
et,  cold  soils  should  be  avoided ;  the 
3ed  should  be  sown  in  the  same  way  as 
1  spring,  the  usual  care  being  taken 
igainst  the  ravages  of  slugs,  birds,  mice, 
|tc.  If  autumn  sowing  is  new  to  you,  we 
link  that  you  will  be  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  results.” 

- - 


Fig.  2. — Trench  ground  now  for  planting 
fruit  trees ;  A  and  B  denote  soil  turned  over 
from  D ;  C  shows  the  subsoil  well  broken  up 
but  left  below. 


!  Among  the  special  prizes  awarded  to  its 
udents  by7  the  South-Eastern  Agricul- 
jiral  College  at  the  close  of  the  1907-8 
pssion,  was  one  to  Air.  T.  E.  Compton 
or  horticultural  research 


Fig.  3. — A  simple  way  of  bunching  Onions. 
When  dried  the  stems  of  the  Onions  are 
interwoven  with  some  strong  twine.  Small 
bunches  are  easily  stored,  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  a  shed. 
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The  Fruit  Garden. 

Trench  Soil  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  time  actuall}'  comes 
for  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  before  you 
prepare  the  borders.  If  you  do  you  will 
probably  be  tempted  to  put  in  the  trees  with¬ 
out  preparing  the  rooting  medium  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Fruit  trees  should  be  regarded 
as  permanent  occupants  of  the  soil.  When 
once  they  are  planted  you  cannot  trench  or 
deeply  dig  about  their  roots,  so  that  timely 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  essential. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  the  soil  should  be 
treated.  A,  B  and  C  denote  loam  turned 
over  and  broken  thoroughly ;  D  shows 
ground  undug.  The  top  soil  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  neither 
should  the  lower,  or  subsoil,  be  brought  to 
the  surface.  A  small  quantity  of  surface 
soil  will,  undoubtedly,  get  mixed  with  the 
subsoil,  but  this  cannot  be  avoided,  and  no 
harm  will  result.  But  it  is  very  important 
that  the  subsoil  C  be  well  broken  up  and 
left  below. 

This  work  should  be  commenced  during 
the  present  week  and  be  followed  up  in  due 
course. 

Ripening'  Grapes. 

Guard  ripening  bunches  of  Grapes  grow¬ 
ing  on  walls  or  trellises  from  flies  and  wasps 
by  wrapping  some  coarse  muslin  cloth 
around  them  during  the  daytime.  The  mus¬ 
lin  should  not  touch  the  berries.  A  few  jars 
filled  with  treacle,  beer,  or  sugar  and  water 
to  within  a  few  inches'  of  the  tops  and 
covered  with  paper  in  which  a  small  hole 
has  been  cut  in  the  centre,  will  act  as  traps  if 
suspended  near  the  clusters  of  fruit. 

Raspberries. 

Autumn-fruiting  varieties  must  receive 
close  attention.  Birds  will  eat  the  fruits  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ripe  unless  you  place  some 
nets  over  the  canes  ;  use  long  forked  sticks 
to  prevent  the  full  weight  of  the  nets  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  plants.  Continue  to  cut  out 
old  canes  from  the  rows  or  clumps  of  earlier 
fruiting  varieties.  Where  the  smallest  canes 
have  been  removed  previously,  larger  ones 
should  now  be  cut  out  to  complete  the  thin¬ 
ning.  The  canes  left  should  be  disposed 
about  5  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  three 
or  five  left  where  clumps  are  favoured. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Gathering  and  Storing  Onions. 

Take  advantage  of  dry  weather  and  get 
the  Onions  stored,  or  at  least  placed  under 
the  cover  of  a  shed,  as  soon  as  possible. 
Bulbs  which  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
bed  after  they  are  fit  to  gather  do  not  im¬ 
prove  in  quality,  but  deteriorate  and  fail 
to  keep  well.  First  partially  dry  the  bulbs 
on  the  ground  if  the  weather  is  fine,  but 
finish  the  drying  in  an  open  shed.  Some 
bulbs  may  be  stored  on  shelves,  but  the  best 
ones  shpuld  be  tied  with  strands  of  twine 
in  bunches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  then 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  store  shed. 
About  "twenty  medium-sized  bulbs  are  suffi¬ 
cient  for  each  bunch. 

Plant  Out  Spring  Cabbages. 

Tihe  best  plants  should  now  be  put  out  in 
their  permanent  quarters,  where  the  ground 
is  vacant,  otherwise  plant  them  at  4  inches 
apart  in  nursery  beds. 

Celery. 

Continue  to  draw  up  soil  to  the  rows  of 
Celery  plants,  placing  some  sand  next  to  the 
sticks,  and  taking  care  to  keep  the  soil  out 
of  the  centre  of  the  plants. 

Sow  Cauliflower  Seeds. 

A  few  seeds  should  be  sown  now,  and  the 
resultant  plants  kept  safely  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  a  cool  frame. 

Foxglove 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Preparing  for  Winter. 

By  the  time  these  notes  are  in  print  all  the 
more  tender  and  delicate  plants  which  have 
been  outside  hardening  their  growths,  or  used 
for  decorative  purposes,  should  be  secured, 
whilst  the  sitove  plants,  summered  in  the 
greenhouse,  should  be  returned  to  their  pro¬ 
per  quarters  without  any  undue  delay.  We 
can  do  well  with  all  the  sunshine  we  are 
now  gettings  and  with  this  end  in  view  the 
“  Summer  Cloud,”  or  whatever  substitute 
has  been  used  for  shading  the  structure, 
should  be  washed  off,  as  during  autumn  and 
winter  it  only  impedes  the  light  if  allowed 
to  remain. 

Free  ventilation  should  yet  be  given  both 
night  and  day  if  the  weather  is  warm  and 
genial,  but  already  signs  are  not  wanting  of 
the  coming  chilly  nights  that  will  have  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  more  es¬ 
pecially  after  hot  days  do  they  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  heavy  task  of  propagat¬ 
ing  summer  bedding  plants  will  now  be  in 
full  swing,  although  the  Calceolarias  may 
be  left  till  the  end  of  the  month.  Geranium 
cuttings,  struck  last  month,  may  be  potted  off 
singly  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  should  be  given 
a  light,  airy  situation  near  the  glass. 
Increasing  Double  Lobelia. 

What  a  blessiing  to  the  amateur  was  the 
introduction  of  the  double  Lobelia  Kathleen 
Mallard  (which  the  ladies  may  well  describe 
as  a  “  duck  of  a  plant  ”),  with  its  fine  bushy 
habit  and  intense  blue  flowers.  Its  popu¬ 
larity  is  certain,  and  very  few  greenhouses 
that  I  have  visited  this  season  failed  to  con¬ 
tain  it.  It  does  splendidly,  too,  during  the 
summer  months  in  hanging  baskets,  either 
for  conservatory  decoration  or  in  sheltered 
places  outside.  It  is  quite  readily  propa¬ 
gated  at  the  present  time  by  means  of  cut¬ 
tings,  selecting  shoots  that  have  not  flowered 
and  inserting  them  in  pots  of  sandy  compost 
well  moistened  previously.  Several  slips 
may  be  placed  together  round  the  sides  of  a 
three-inch  pot,  and  if  kept  close  for  a  time 
signs  of  active  growth  (which  denotes  with 
certainty  that  they  have  rooted)  should  be 
manifest  within  a  fortnight.  At  this  stage 
the  young  plants  should  be  potted  off  singly 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass. 
Chrysanthemums. 

We  all  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  flower¬ 
ing  season  of  the  ’mums,  and  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  month  the  amateur  will  do  well  to  care¬ 
fully  guard  the  plants  from  damage,  either 
from  the  prevailing  high  winds  or  insect 
pests,  seeing  also  that  they  receive  no  un¬ 
due  check  to  the  steady  and  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  selected  buds.  Keep  the  stems 
free  from  superfluous  growths,  which  onl}' 
needlessly  tax  the  energies  of  the  plants, 
and  although  a  judicious  feeding  with 
liquid  manure  will  prove  highly  beneficial, 
let  it  be  rather  weak  than  over  strong,  as 
they  do  better  grown  on  strongly  and  cleanly 
than  when  rushed  forward  by  overfeeding 
with  powerful  stimulants.  Do  not  forget-, 
however,  to  grow  a  batch  of  bush  plants  for 
the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse;  if 
“  pinched  back  ”  once  or  twice  during  the 
earlier  stages ,of  their  growth,  they  form  one 
of  the  most  valuable  subjects  we  have  for 
this  purpose,  and  at  a  time  when  flowers  are 
scarce,  for  if  managed  with  proper  care  they 
will  last  till  Christmas  is  nearly  upon  us. 
Potting  Roman  Hyacinths. 

Potting  these  popular  bulbs  seems  a 
simple  enough  operation,  but  there  are  a  few 
points  that  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind.  In 
the  first  place  be  sure  the  pots  are  perfectly 
clean,  and  the  compost  a  suitable  one.  Leaf- 
mould  is  not  necessary — two  parts  good 
sound  loam  to  one  part  each  of  well-decayed 
and  sifted  stable  manure  and  silver  sand  is 
as  good  as  anything.  If  potted  direct,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  first  started  in  boxes  as  ad¬ 
vised  recently,  four  bulbs  of  equal  size 


placed  in  a  32  or  six-inch  pot,  will  give 
good  show,  if  blooming  simultaneously.  ] 
sure  to  well  cover  the  bulbs  with  soil,  lea 
ing  the  crown  only  visible,  as  shallow  pc 
ting,  or  too  -tightly  ramming  the  compc 
around  them,  is.  often  the  cause  of  the  bul 
raising  themselves  out  of  the  soil,  in  the  k 
ter  case,  of  course,  the  roots  being  unable 
penetrate,  force  the  bulbs  upwards. 

Repotting  and  Propagating  Vallotas. 

The  Scarboro’  Lilies,  as  they  are  pop 
larly  called,  do  not  require  an  annual  repc 
ting,  it  is  true,  but  those  that  have  been  tv 
years  or  more  without  a  shift  may  be  r 
tended  to  at  any  time  during  the  autum 
when  once  the  flowers  have  died  off.  Bewa 
of  overpotting,  but  larger  receptacles  may 
used  if  the  ones  at  present  containing  the 
appear  too  small.  Loam,  leaf-mould,  ar 
sand  in  equal  quantities,  with  the  additiv 
of  a  little  cow-dung  being  used  as  a  pottir 
soil. 

At  the  same  time  the  offsets,  which  a 
freely  produced  (that  is  to  say,  the  sma 
bulblets  thrown  off  from  the  main  roc 
should  be  carefully  detached  and  plac. 
singly  in  small  pots,  and,  if  proper  atte 
tion  be  given  them,  will  soon  develop  in 
fine  flowering  plants,  although  no  manu 
should  be  used  in  their  potting  compost  u 
til  the  bulbs  are  large  enough  to  be; 
blossoms. 

Autumn  Treatment  of  Caladiums. 

As  the  beautiful  leaves  lose  their  beau 
and  show  signs  of  fading,  less  water  shou 
be  given  to  the  plants,  the  supply  being 
course  gradually  reduced  till  the  folia, 
dies  down,  although  the  tubers  must  not  i 
any  account  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dr 
as  this  often  causes  decay  to  set  in.  It 
well  not  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  unt 
the  spring,  but  place  them  somewhere  aw; 
under  the  staging  of  the  stove  or  warm  horn 
where  they  will  not  catch  the  drips  frc 
other  plants,  and  if  a  very  little  water 
given  them  when  necessary  they  will  tu 
out  in  fine  condition  when  the  time  arriv 
for  restarting  them. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seed  Sowing. 

Seed  that  is  ripening  at  the  present  seas; 
of  the  year  should  be  sown  without  the  let 
delay,  so  that  every  advantage  for  germin 
tion  may  be  derived  from  the  light  nc 
available  and  the  favourable  outside  co 
diitions.  I  consider  that  very  little  is  gain 
by  sowing  seeds  of  epiphytical  Orchids  aft 
the  end  of  the  present  month,  until  the  tu 
of  the  days.  Unless  one  has  special  faci 
ties  for  treatment  of  late  autumn-so\ 
Orchid  seeds,  they  make  but  little  advam 
ment,  and  frequently  remain  in  a  semi-ck 
mant  state,  even  with  every  means  at  co: 
mand  to  assist  germination,  until  after  t- 
new  year.  In  the  case  of  Cypripediui 
and  other  terrestrial  Orchids,  that  usual 
take  a  long  time  to  germinate,  I  do  not  thi 
it  matters  much  at  what  season  of  the  ye 
the  seeds  are  sown,  but  it  is  preferable  1 
sow  them  immediately  the  seed  pod  is  ri{ 
rather  than  to  keep  them  back  and  sow  wh ; 
the  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  g< 
mination  in  the  spring  of  the  )'ear.  It  ■ 
more  than  probable,  where  seeds  of  any 
the  large-seeded  kinds  of  Orchids  are  ke], 
after  they  have  ripened,  that  they  will  nev 
be  induced  to  germinate. 

Pricking  off  Seedlings. 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  suitable  time 
transfer  seedlings  ’from  the  seed  beds  to  t’ 
store  pots.  It  will  generally  be  found  th 
where  the  plants  have  developed  their  fi: 
leaf  or  even  the  second  they  will  be  sen* 
ing  out  their  roots  from  the  base  of  t’ 
growth.  If  plants  are  shifted  in  this  ste? 
they  soon  become  re-established  in  thf 
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fresh  quarters  and  are  thus  more  likely  to 
escape  injury  from  damping  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  The  operation  of  transferring 
the  small  plants  from  the  seed  bed  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  one,  and  must  be  done  with  every  care, 
and  due  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  injury 
by  bruising.  I  find  a  large  pin  with  its 
point  hammered  flat  as  suitable  as  anything 
for  the  purpose,  and  a  pointed  soft  stick 
will  also  answer.  There  are  different 
opinions  as  to  how  best  to  treat  the  young 
seedlings,  whether  to  plant  them  several  to¬ 
gether  in  a  pot  or  to  plant  them  out  sepa¬ 
rately  in  very  small  pots.  I  have  long  held 
that  the  sooner  a  plant  can  be  given  a 
separate  existence  the  better  one  is  able  to 
provide  for  its  individual  requirements,  and 
I  consider  that  in  this  way  more  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  growth  is  secured.  On  the 
other  hand  where  one  has  to  deal  with  seed¬ 
lings  in  large  quantities  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  treat  the  plants  separately  for 
want  of  space.  Advocates  of  placing  several 
plants  together  hold  that,  with  the  greater 
bulk  of  potting  compost,  there  is  not  so 
much  water  required,  and  there  is  less  risk 
of  the  plants  damping  off,  but  the  amateur 
may  be  best  advised  to  follow  his  own  in¬ 
clinations,  and  will  find  out  for  himself  the 
better  way  to  treaf  the  young  plants.  The 
compost  used  for  all  seedlings  should  not  be 
too  coarse,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
used  for  the  parent  plant  of  the  genus  to 
which  they7  belong. 

More  advanced  seedlings  that  will  require 
additional  room,  before  the  turn  of  the 
days,  should  have  any  repotting  require¬ 
ments  attended  .to  without  delay.  If  we  are 
to  get  the  plants  into  a  flowering  state  in  a 
reasonable  time  it  can  only  be  done  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  an  active  stage  of  growth  from 
the  time  the  seeds  germinate  until  the  flower¬ 
ing  stage  is  reached.  If  we  apply  .the  treat¬ 
ment  of  seedlings  of  other  genera  of  plants 
to  Orchid  seedlings  I  am  convinced  we  shall 
not  err  to  any  great  extent,  and  it  is  advis¬ 
able  also  to  study  the  seasons  as  to  when 
repotting  may'  be  best  done.  The  excessive 
heat  of  summer  and  artificial  fire  heat  are 
conditions  which  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible  when  disturbing  young  plants. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

Dahlia  Jasper. 

The  above  is  a  show  variety  with  neat 
and  compactly  built  flowers  of  a  rich  dark 
purple.  First-class  Certificate  from  the 
National  Dahlia  Society'  on  September 
3rd,  when  shown  by'  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Rowledge,  Farnham. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Una. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  of  huge 
size  and  delicate  soft  pink,  with  remark¬ 
ably  long  florets  cut  into  two  to  four 
fringes  at  the  end  and  folded  over  the 
face  of  the  flower.  It  is  possibly'  the  type 
of  a  new  race.  First-class  Certificate  by' 
the  National  Dahlia  Society'  on  Septem¬ 
ber  3rd,  when  shown  by'  Messrs.  J.  Bur¬ 
rell  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Pompon  Cactus  Dahlia  Minima. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  very 
small,  exceedingly  neat  and  maroon- 
purple.  First-class  Certificate  by'  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dahlia  Society'  on  September  3rd, 
when  shown  by'  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and 
Co.,  Cambridge. 

Single  Dahlia  Betty 

The  ray's  of  this  variety  are  rose- 
coloured,  with  a  dark  crimson  zone  round 
the  centre.  The  bloom  is  neat,  but  mode¬ 
rate  in  size  and  very'  distinct.  First-class 
Certificate  by  the  National  Dahlia  So¬ 
ciety  on  September  3rd,  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Socieiy  was  held  at  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hail,  Vincent  Square,  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  3rd  inst.  It  W'as  held  just 
after  we  had  passed  through  a  remarkable 
time  of  wind  and  rain,  and  it  was  natural 
to  expect  to  see  the  evidence  of  damage. 
Whatever  may  have  happened  to  the 
plants  at  home,  there  wTas,  nevertheless, 
a  splendid  display  of  blooms,  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  perfect.  Some  of  the  very  largest 
probably  had  been  destroyed,  necessi¬ 
tating  the  use  of  smaller  ones  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
Dahlias  do  not  lose  much  if  smaller  than 
what  could  possibly  be  attained. 

Nurserymen. 

The  class  for  forty-eight  show  Dahlias 
is  the  best  to  find  out  all  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  varieties  for  exhibition.  We  reter  to 
the  old  show  Dahlias  with  solid  and 
rounded  blooms.  Air.  John  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  took  the  lead  here  with 
such  varieties  as  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Colo¬ 
nist,  Eclipse,  S.  Alortimer,  G.  Rawlings, 
E.  Britton,  D.  Cornish,  J.  Walker,  Dr. 
Keynes,  Wm.  Keith,  Gracchus,  Duke  of 
Fife,  J.  Bennett,  Af.  Staunton,  H.  Turner, 
A.  Ucock,  Chieftain,  T.  Pendred,  Dandy, 
H.  Keith  and  A.  Rawlings.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Air.  William  Treseder,  Cardiff, 
and  Mr.  S.  Alortimer,  Rowledge,  Farn¬ 
ham,  both  these  having  exhibits  that  were 
only'  inferior  by'  having  the  blooms 
slightly  smaller. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  show  Dah¬ 
lias  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  took  the  lead 
with  fine  blooms,  followed  by  Air.  M.  V. 
Seale,  Sevenoaks.  The  blooms  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  distinctly  smaller. 

Fancy  Dahlias  only  differ  from  show 
varieties  in  being  mottled  and  striped,  or 
tipped  with  some  paler  colour.  Some  of 
these  tipped  Dahlias  are  very  pretty,  and 
for  some  years  Airs.  Saunders  held  almost 
a  unique  position.  The  flowers  are  y'el- 
low,  tipped  with  white  or  soft  lilac,  but 
now  several  other  varieties  are  closely 
similar  and  differ  only  in  small  particu¬ 
lars.  These  are  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs. 
Alortimer  and  William  Sheldon.  From  a 
decorative  point  of  view  in  the  garden, 
little  or  nothing  is  gained  in  the  way  of 
effectiveness  by  having  striped  and 
mottled  varieties,  but  when  they  are  tip¬ 
ped  with  some  lighter  hue  they'  are  very- 
conspicuous  and  effective,  even  from  a 
distance. 

-  Cactus  Dahlias  continue  to  be  improved 
by  the  raising  and  introduction  of  varie¬ 
ties  that  differ  from  all  their  predecessors 
in  some  special  particular,  usually  in  the 
length  and  direction  of  the  florets.  The 
Silver  Challenge  Cup  for  eighteen  varie¬ 
ties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  and 
Son,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards.  The 
varieties  they  exhibited  are  all  new  or 
relatively  so.  In  our  opinion,  the  most 
charming  of  them  were  those  named 
Evening  Star,  Airs.  Alfred  Dyer,  Herald, 
Satisfaction,  Diadem  and  C.  E.  AA  ilkins. 
The  last-named  is-  a  remarkable  Dahlia, 
and  secured  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 


bunch  of  Cactus-  Dahlias  in  the  show. 
Uiiier  beauatul  varieties  in  tlie  stand  were 
lvernia,  Saxonia,  Rev.  T.  W.  Jamieson, 
Harold  Peernian,  Indomitable,  Rev.  A. 
Hall,  J.  B.  Riding,  Snowstorm,  Rev. 
Arthur  Bridge,  Dorando,  William  Alar- 
shall  and  Dr.  G.  F.  Gray.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Alessrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co., 
Cambridge,  and  the  third  to  Alessrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley',  Sussex,  who 
had  some  very  charming  varieties  in  their 
stand. 

The  best  twelve  Cactus  Dahlias  in 
bunches  of  six  blooms  each  were  staged 
by  Air.  S.  Alortimer,  including  Ruby 
Crinstead,  William  Marshall,  Conrad, 
White  Lady,  Premier,  Hyacinth,  Lady 
Colin  Campbell,  Gazelle,  Rainbow,  Pilot, 
Adonis  and  Alexander.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Air.  Al.  A’.  Seale. 

The  alternative  method  of  exhibiting 
Cactus  Dahlias  is  to  place  them  singly' 
on  boards,  as  is  the  usual  custom  with 
show  Dahlias.  AA’e  do  not  think  they'  have 
the  same  decorative  effect,  although  it 
gives  exhibitors  an  opportunity'  of  show¬ 
ing  larger  blooms  than  is  desirable  for 
bunches.  Alessrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  led 
the  way,  followed  by  Alessrs.  Keynes,  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Co.,  Salisbury',  and  by  Alessrs. 
James  Stredwick  and  Son.  All  of  the 
three  exhibits  were  very  good. 

For  twenty-four  varieties  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  on  boards,  the  prizes  were  taken 
by'  Mr.  Al.  V.  Seale,  Air.  W.  Treseder 
and  Alessrs.  AA’.  Pemberton  and  Son,  in 
this  order  of  merit. 

Pompon  Dahlias  are  highly  interesting 
in  their  way.  because  they'  are  more  suit¬ 
able  for  cut  flowers  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  than  the  old  show  Dahlias.  They 
are  of  the  same  neat  and  regular  form, 
but  differ  remarkably  in  size.  Air.  C. 
Turner  had  the  best  twenty-four  set  up 
in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each.  All  were 
remarkably  neat  and  included  Corsair, 
Rodney.  Queen  of  AATrites,  Marietta,  Ne- 
rissa,  Bacchus,  Thora,  Adela,  Sibyl  and 
Hesperia.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons 
were  a  very  good  second,  having  a  large 
number  of  very  pretty  and  neat  varieties 
in  their  stand.  Air."  Al.  AT.  Seale  was 
third. 

For  twelve  Pompons  in  bunches  of  ten 
blooms  each  the  prizes  were  taken  by 
Alessrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  and  Air.  J. 
AValker,  in  this  order. 

Single  Dahlias  were  also  as  attractive 
as  usual  in  the  bright  display  of  colours 
which  they  made.  Like  the  Pompons,  they 
are  set  up  in  bunches  of  ten.  so  that  they 
may  all  face  one  way.  The  bunches 
shown  by  Alessrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were 
triangular  in  outline  and  convex,  not  flat. 
They  took  the  leading  award  for  twenty- 
four  bunches,  including  such  charming 
flowers  as  Naomi  Tighe,  Aliss  Norland. 
Leslie  Seale,  Aliss  Roberts.  Snowdrop, 
Kitty,  Betty.  ATesuvius,  Princess  of  AA'ales, 
Peggy,  Glencoe,  Fugi  San  and  Brilliant. 
Air.  M.  V.  Seale  was  second. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  twelve  bunches 
single  Dahlias  Mr.  J.  AA’alker  took  the 
leading  award. 
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Amateurs. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Cup  for  fifteen 
show  or  fancy  Dahlias  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Thomas  '  Jones,  Ruabon,  who  had 
massive  and  well-built  blooms.  Mr.  Sid¬ 
ney  Cooper,  The  Hamlet,  Chippenham, 
was  second  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs  came 
in  third. 

Mr.  A.  Ironside,  43,  Oak  Lane,  Chip¬ 
penham,  took  the  lead  for  twelve  fancy 
Dahlias,  showing  a  very  good  lot. 

Cactus  Dahlias  were  also  well  shown 
bv  amateurs,  and  the  Silver  Challenge 
Cup  for  nine  varieties  in  bunches,  three 
blooms  in  each,  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Peters,  Baldslow,  Hastings.  The  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Society  was  given  for  a 
unch  of  J.  B.  Riding  in  this  stand.  The 
emaining  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
jhoebridge,  East  Grinstead ;  the  Rev.  A. 
Bridge,  The  Rectory,  Worth,  Crawley; 
and  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Burgess,  Wimbledon, 
in  this  order. 

The  best  six  bunches  of  Cactus  Dah¬ 
lias  were  showrn  by  Mr.  W  .  Lockyer  (gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Rev.  G.  Twentyman),  Green 
Hill  Park,  New  Barnet,  followed  by  Mr. 
H.  Jackson,  Woburn  Sands. 

Pompon  Dahlias  were  also  well  shown, 
especially  the  first  prize  lot  of  twelve 
bunches  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Dah¬ 
lia  Dene,  Luton,  the  blooms  being  small 
and  exceedingly  neat.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  the  Whim  Gar¬ 
dens,  Weybridge,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Cooper. 

The  Rev.  A.  Bridge  had  the  best  six 
single  Dahlias,  which  were  large  for  this 
type  and  exceedingly  neat,  both  the 
flowers  and  their  arrangement. 

The  Gold  Badge  for  twenty-four  Cac¬ 
tus  Dahlias  on  boards  was  secured  by  Mr. 
James  Bryant,  Salisbury,  who  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr:  A.  H.  Farmer. 
Miscellaneous. 

Several  large  exhibits  of  Dahlias  not 
for  competition  were  staged  round  the 
sides  of  the  building,  thus  making  an  in¬ 
teresting  background  to  the  show.  The 
finest  group  of  Dahlias  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  who 
received  a  Gold  Medal  for  their  exhibit. 
The  flowers  consisted  largely  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  set  up  on  stands,  also  in  vases 
and  on  boards.  At  one  end  was  a  bank 
of  Pompons,  and  decorative  Dahlias  oc¬ 
cupied  the  other  end  of  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  John  E.  Knight,  Wolverhampton, 
set  up  Cactus  Dahlias  on  stands  and 
boards. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swan- 
ley,  had  an  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
including  a  big  bank  of  the  new  and  large 
types,  to  which  a  variety  of  names  has 
been  given. 

Mr.  J.  Emberson,  Hoe  Street, 
Walthamstow,  had  Cactus  Dahlias  and 
Pompons  on  stands. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  staged  Cactus  Dahlias,  a 
greater  number  of  Pompons  and  some 
of  the  Paeonv-flowered  type. 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  Essex, 
also  had  a  group  of  Cactus  and  Pom¬ 
pon  Dahlias. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had 
a  large  bank  of  the  new  Paeony-flowered 
Dahlias  in  every  shade  of  colour.  Cac¬ 
tus  Dahlias  were  also  present,  but  they 
were  overshadowed  by  the  bulk  of  this 
new  large-flowered  type.  Most  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  used  summer  Cypress  for  mixing 
with  the  Dahlias,  while  others  used  Gyp- 
sophila,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  etc. 


Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 
tiarden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


8TOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3211.  Treatment  of  Hydrangeas. 

I  have  three  kinds  of  Hydrangeas,  the 
common  one,  a  white  variety  of  it,  and 
another  one  with  a  long  spike  of  white 
flowers.  This  last  is  now  in  bloom.  What  _ 
I  want  to  know  is  how  I  should  treat  each 
kind  after  they  have  done  blooming.  They- 
are  in  the  greenhouse.  (F.  Roberts,  Wilts.) 

The  white  variety  of  the  common  Hydran¬ 
gea  would  be  Thomas  Hogg  and  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  the  common  one.  After 
these  first  two  pass  out  of  bloom,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  cut  back  the  shoots  which 
have  flowered  to  good  wood  buds.  If  they 
are  getting  too  bulky  for  you,  you  can  take 
this  opportunity  to  cut  these  shoots  well 
back,  but  particularly  those  on  the  outside 
of  the  plant.  The  shoots  that  have  not  flow¬ 
ered  should  not  be  cut  at  all,  otherwise  you 
may  not  be  able  to  get  any  flowers  next  year. 
The  flowering  buds  are  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year.  Having 
reduced  them  to  the  desired  extent  you 
should  then  keep  on  watering  them  while 
they  are  green,  giving  manure  water  till  the 
end  of  this  month  at  least,  to  encourage  the 
plumping  up  of  the  flower  buds.  The  Hy¬ 
drangea  with  the  long  spike  is,  no  doubt, 
H.  paniculata  grandiflora.  The  flower 
spikes  may  be  cut  away  when  they  cease  to 
be  ornamental  and  some  time  during  the 
winter,  up  to  the  beginning  of  March,  you 
may  cut  back  all  the  shoots  to  within  a  bud- 
or  two  at  the  base,  unless  you  want  more 
bulky  plants.  In  that  case  you  can  only 
cut  the  shoots  made  this  year  back  to  half 
their  length.  You  will  get  the  largest 
spikes  of  bloom,  however,  if  you  cut  them 
all  back  to  one  or  two  buds  at  the  base.  As 
the  flowers  are  produced  on  the  current 
year’s  shoots,  you  can,  therefore,  cut  them 
away  by  pruning  in  winter  or  spring 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3212.  Complementary  Plants  in  Beds. 

I  have  three  beds,  of  Ten  Week  Stocks 
which  are  now  quite  over  and  I  intend 
planting  one  with  Wallflowers.  What 
variety  of  Daffodil  would  you  recommend 
to  mix  with  them.  Another  bed  I  will  fill 
with  early  flowering  Tulips.  What  is  the 
best  plant  to  cover  the  ground  between  them  ? 
For  blue  and  red  Hyacinths,  what  is  most 
suitable  for  carpeting  the  ground?  ( J . L . , 
Middlesex. ) 

A  bed  of  Wallflowers  would  contrast  well 
with  some  such  Daffodil  as  Empress  or 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


Stella  Superha.  The  former  is  a  Trumpet 
Daffodil,  while  the  latter  is  one  with  a  cup 
or  chalice.  The  bed  of  Tulips  may  be 
carpeted  with  Myosotis  sylvatica,  or  any  of 
the  improved  varieties  of  it,  provided  they 
are  blue.  The  bed  of  Hyacinths  would  look 
very  well  carpeted  with  single  or  double 
Arabis,  both  of  which  have  white  flowers. 
All  of.  them  may  be  planted  at  the  present 
time. 

3  213.  Points  of  a  Pentstemon. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  give  me 
the  points  to  be  looked  for  in  a  Pentstemon 
for  exhibition.  (H.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

Good  varieties  and  good  cultivation  are 
necessary  for  winning  prizes  with  Pent- 
stemons  where  competition  is  keen.  The 
spikes  should  be  stout,  of  good  length,  and 
well  furnished  with  flowers  facing  in  one 
direction.  Tihe  flowers  will  be  prized  all  the 
more  if  they  drop  a  little  below  the  hori¬ 
zontal.  The  florist  does  not  yet  appreciate, 
erect  flowers  in  this  class  of  plants,  lhe 
flowers  should  be  large  and  widely  ex¬ 
panded,  not  narrow  and  tubular.  The  five 
lobes  forming  the  limb  of  the  flower  should 
be  as  broad  as  possible  and  rounded,  making: 
a  symmetrical  flower.  To  stand  well  in  the 
open  it  is  necessary  that  such  flowers  should 
be  of  good  texture.  A  third  point  is  colour, 
and  that  should  be  clear  and  bright  whatever 
the  hue  may  be.  For  instance,  .the  flower 
may  be  without  markings  in  the  throat,  either 
seifs  or  shaded,  but  this  shading  should  be; 
clear  and  not  tend  to  a  confusion  of  colours. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  pencilled  or; 
blotched  in  different  varieties,  these  mark 
ings  usually  being  in  the  throat  of  the 
flower.  The  markings  should  be  rich  ana 
well  defined.  Dull  and  undecided  colcuo 
should  be  avoided.  This  does  not  exclude 
pale  varieties,  but  they  should  be  decider 
and  clear. 

3214.  Double  Dahlias. 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  it  is  prac 
ticable  to  raise  double  Dahlias  from  seed,  01 
how  they  manage  to  get  various  colour 
double.  I  purchased  some  seed  at  the  be 
ginning  of  this  year  for  first-class  doubt 
Dahlias,  and  now  the  flowers  are  single: 
Are  they  likely  to  continue  single  in  futur 
seasons  if  I  save  them?  (Suburbs,  Yorks.  )j 

If  the  seed  you  had  was  from  double  varie¬ 
ties  of  any  sort,  they  should  certainly  gb 
rise  to  some  double  ones,  at  least  in  your 
soil.  The  better  the  strain,  the  larger  pe^ 
centage  of  double  ones  would  appear,  bu 
the  quality  of  such  flowers  may  not  be  great 
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For  instance,  it  is  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to 
sow  hundreds  of  Dahlias  to  be  able  to  pick 
out  one  that  is  really  worth  perpetuating, 
or  may  be  better  than  those  already  m  culti¬ 
vation.  If  your  flowers  are  entirely  single 
we  think  there  is  no  chance  of  their  improv¬ 
in'*  If  they  have  a  number  of  rows  of  rays 
it  “is  just  possible  that  they  will  improve 
»reatly  next  year,  and  you  can  be  guided  in 
retaining  semi-double  ones  cr  throwing  them 
all  away.  Double  varieties  are  obtained 
from  double  varieties.  Usually  in  the  centre 
of  the  best- blooms  may  be  found  a  few  small 
tubular  florets,  especially  towards  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  these  will  produce  seeo. 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  plants  will 
ripen  such  seed  it  is  necessary  to  start  the 
Dahlias  early  in  the  season  and  grow  them 
in  pots,  so  that  you  can  take  them  under 
class  whenever  the  weather  becomes  unsuit¬ 
able.  Wet  weather  causes  the  blooms  to  rot 
away,  as  the  big  double  flowers  hold  the 
water  so  long.  A  small  book  entitled  '‘Select 
Dahlias,”  obtainable  from  this  office  for  ijd. 
post  free,  'will  tell  you  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  raise  good  Dahlias. 

3215.  Lifting  Auriculas. 

I  have  several  Auriculas  round  the  Rose 
bed.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  too 
late  to  lift  and  separate  them  ?  May  I  leave 
them  in  the  open,  or  should  they  be  potted 
and  kept  indoors  for  the  winter?  (Lamb, 
Middlesex.) 

This  work  would  have  been  more  success¬ 
ful  if  it  had  been  done  immediately  after 
the  Auriculas  pass  out  of  flower,  as  they 
would  have  been  nicely  established  before 
this  time.  If  they  are  strong  growing  varie¬ 
ties,  we  think  there  would  be  little  or  no 
risk  in  replanting  them,  even  at  this  late 
period  of  the  year.  If  the  work  is  accom¬ 
plished  at  once  they  will  make  some  root 
growth  during  the  remainder  of  the  month 
and  in  OctoBer.  If  they  are  choice  named 
varieties,  a  better  plan  would  be  to  pot  them 
up  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping 
them  closed  for  a  few  days  till  the  roots 
begin  to  take  hold  of  the  fresh  soil.  A  cold 
frame  would  be  valuable  to  throw  off  the  wet 
during  the  winter.  It  is  damp  rather  than 
cold  that  injures  Auriculas  in  winter.  W  hile 
pulling  them  to  pieces  they  should  not  be  cut 
into  very  small  pieces,  but  left  with  as  much 
soil  on  the  roots  as  possible.  They  would  not 
then  feel  the  shift  very  much. 

3216.  Late  Flowering  Plants  for  the 

Rockery. 

As  a  regular  reader  of  your  paper,  will 
you  kindly  oblige  me  with  the  names  of  a 
dozen  or  so  varieties  of  suitable  rock  or 
alpine  plants  to  flower  in  July  and  August? 
The  wall  is  built  against  a  hill,  running 
east  and  west,  and  so  faces  south,  with 
pockets  left  for  the  reception  of  plants.  I 
have  some  early-flowering  subjects,  but  want 
some  for  late  flowering.  (D.  W.  D., 
Sutherlandshire. ) 

The  best  of  the  true  alpine  plants  bloom  in 
.spring  and  early  summer.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  several  rock  plants  that  should  succeed 
well  in  the  pockets  of  a  wall,  and  would  be 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  although  we  can¬ 
not  describe  them  as  alpine  plants  proper. 
For  instance,  several  of  the  Linarias  grow 
well  upon  walls,  including  L.  Cymbalaria, 
L.  aequitriloba,  L.  purpurea,  Antirrhinum 
majus,  red  Valerian  (Centranthus  ruber), 
Sedum  spurium  splendens,  Hypericum  poly- 
phyllum,  Silene  schafta,  Thymus  Serpyllum 
cocoineus,  Campanula  carpatica,  C.  pumila, 
C.  pumila  alba,  C.  porte nschlagiana,  Ori¬ 
ganum  pulchrum.  Plants  that  are  adapted 
to  grow  upon  walls  usually  flower  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  while  there  is  still 
sufficient  moisture  between  the  stones.  For 
this  reason  we  have  hesitated  to  mention  a 
number  of  the  finer  late  flowering  reck 
plants  which  we  fear  would  not  succeed  on  a 
wall,  but  in  your  district  the  atmosphere  is 
meister  than  it  would  be  in  the  London  dis¬ 


trict,  and  possibly  you  would  succeed  with 
many  plants  that  could  not  be  grown  here. 
Some  of  the  encrusted  Saxifrages,  such  as 
S.  Aizoon,  S.  longifolia,  S  Hostii,  and 
others  would  look  well  for  the  sake  of  their 
foliage  only,  but  they  would  bloom  earlier 
in  ,the  season,  though,  of  course,  only  a  few 
of  the  roseittes  will  throw  up  flower  stems. 
Then  there  are  numerous  species  of  Semper - 
vivum  and  Sedum  which  would  serve  to 
cover  the  wall  and  be  ornamental  for  the 
sake  of  their  foliage.  The  Sedums  mostly 
flower  in  spring,  and  the  Semperthum 
usually  flowers  only  irregularly,  being 
prized  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage. 

3  217.  Keeping  Begonias  in  Winter. 

I  have  some  Begonias  which  are  out  in  the 
open  garden  now,  flowering  well.  M  ould  it 
be  possible  to  keep  the  plants  through  the 
winter,  and  how  should  it  be  done  ?  I  have 
no  conservatory  or  cold  frame.  (D.  Dodd, 
Hants.) 

It  is  natural  that  you  should  like  to  keep 
the  Begonias  in  good  form  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  we  cannot  hold  out  much  hope  for 
its  realisation.  It  would  have  been  done  be¬ 
fore  now  if  it  had  been  possible  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction  or  success.  It  cannot 
be  “done  by  growing  the  plants  in  pots  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  time  of  the  year.  The  only 
way  that  you  can  enjoy  them  would  be  to 
lift  some  of  them  with  a  ball  of  soil,  pot 
them  up  and  take  them  into  a  well-lighted 
window,  so  that  you  can  keep  them  flowering 
as  long  as  possible.  Another  point  against 
you  is  that  these  Begonias  are  not  perpetual 
flowering.  They  have  a  season  of  growth, 
including  the  flowering  period,  and  a  season 
of  rest,  when,  of  course,  they  die  away  to 
the  tuber.  In  this  country  that  stage  is  very 
quickly  reached  on  the  advent  of  a  frosty 
night/  Your  only  hope,  therefore,  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  longer  than  you  could  out  of  doors 
would  be  to  follow  out  the  plan  we  have 
described  above.  Presumably,  you  will 
leave  some  of  them  in  the  beds  until  cut 
down  by  frost,  the  tubers  should  then  be 
lifted  and  laid  in  some  shed  or  placed 
where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost  until  the 
stems  readily  break  away  from  the  tubers. 
You  can  then  insert  the  tubers  amongst 
cocoanut  fibre  in  boxes  and  store  them  in 
some  cool,  dry  place  until  you  require  to 
start  them  afresh  in  spring. 


ROSES. 

3  218.  Propagating  Roses  by  Cuttings. 

I  have  some  Rose  trees,  all  good  varieties, 
and  would  like  to  try  my  hand  at  rooting 
cuttings.  A  hint  or  two  from  you  as  to  the 
time  of  doing  it  and  the  best  way  to  proceed 
would  be  considered  a  favour.  Would  they 
do  best  in  the  open  border  or  in  a  cold 
frame?  (W.  Ford,  Berks.) 

In  October  you  could  try  both  plans,  which 
will  give  you  a  double  chance  of  success. 
For  the  open  border,  select  a  slightly  shad}* 
position,  get  some  leaf-mould  and  sand  and 
scatter  it  over  the  ground  where  you  in¬ 
tend  to  insert  the  cuttings.  The  soil  should 
be  dug  over  and  at  intervals  of  a  foot  you 
should  take  out  a  trench  with  the  spade  so 
that  you  can  insert  the  Rose  cuttings  about 
5  in.  deep  in  the  soil.  You  could  use  cut¬ 
tings  about  B  in.  or  9  in.  in  length  with  a 
heel  of  old  wood  if  possible,  and  these  will 
be  more  likely  to  root  than  cuttings  with  a 
soft  pith.  Tread  the  soil  firmly  after  the 
cuttings  have  been  inserted.  Another  plan  is 
to  prepare  some  25  in.  pots  and  fill  them  with 
a  compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  sand  in  about  equal  proportions.  Cut¬ 
tings  about  6  in.  in  length  will  be  sufficient 
and  these  should  be  inserted  singly  in  the 
small  pots  and  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold 
frame.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done  give 
them  a  thorough  watering  with  a  rosed 
watering  pot  h/settle  the  soil  about  the  cut¬ 
tings.  Keep  the  frame  closed  in  winter. 


When  the  growing  season  commences  in 
spring  you  can  soon  tell  which  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  have  rooted,  so  that  you  could  plant 
them  out  when  convenient. 

3219.  Roses  for  House  Wall. 

I  have  two  spaces  on  the  wall  of  my  house, 
which  gets  the  sun  all  day,  and  I  would  like 
to  plant  two  Rose  trees.  What  varieties 
would  be  most  suitable  for  this?  Any  infor¬ 
mation  about  planting  them  would  be  a 
favour.  (Novice,  Cambs.) 

Two  very  good  Roses  for  you  would  be 
Longworth  Rambler  (crimson)  and  Bouquet 
d’Or  (coppery  yellow).  The  latter  is  one  of 
the  Gloire  de  Dijon  type  of  Tea  Rose,  and 
indeed  if  you  liked  you  could  use  that 
variety  instead  of  Bouquet  d’Or  (but  the 
latter  is  an  improvement  upon  the  original). 
Take  out  large  holes  about  3  ft.  square  if 
possible,  and  at  least  2^  ft.  deep.  Put  some 
brickbats  in  ihe  bottom  for  drainage  and 
cover  this  with  some  turves  to  keep  the 
drainage  perfect.  Then,  if  the  old  soil  is 
good,  add  some  manure  to  it  and  use  it 
again,  or  if  the  soil  is  poor  get  seme  better 
material,  mix  it  with  some  manure,  and  use 
this  for  planting  the  Roses.  The  first  fort¬ 
night  in  November  is  the  best  time. 

3  2  20.  Watering  Roses. 

How  should  Roses  be  watered?  This  is  a 
thing  which  seems  to  be  neglected  in  all  the 
books  on  Roses.  (H.  E.  Elvin,  Essex.) 

If  you  refer  to  Roses  in  the  open  ground 
it  only  becomes  necessary  to  water  Roses 
when  the  ground  gets  very  dry.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  seasons  when  hot  weather  sets  in 
in  June,  when  the  Roses  should  be  advancing 
to  the  flowering  period,  it  would  assist  them 
to  give  them  a  good  drenching  with  water 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Then,  again,  after 
they  have  finished  flowering,  it  may  be  ad¬ 
visable  in  hot,  dry  weather  to  start  watering 
again  to  induce  Roses  to  make  fresh  growth, 
so  as  to  bloom  a  second  time  in  the  autumn. 
The  chief  points  about  watering  them  is  to 
give  sufficient  to  soak  the  ground  to  some 
considerable  depth.  The  water  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  through  a  rosed  watering  pot  or  by 
means  of  a  garden  engine  or  garden  hose, 
according  to  the  means  at  your  command. 
The  hose  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  easiest 
method  of  applying  large  quantities  of 
water.  It  saves  a  deal  of  watering,  how¬ 
ever,  by  keeping  the  ground  hoed  on  the 
surface  at  frequent  intervals,  as  this  checks 
evaporation.  Liquid  manure  could  be  used 
at  the  same  time,  and  artificial  manures 
could  be  applied  with  advantage.  If  you 
have  anything  else  specially  in  view,  let  us 
know,  and  we  will  help  you. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3221.  Planting  in  Light  Soil. 

What  is  the  best  time  for  planting  and 
transplanting  trees  and  shrubs  in  cur  sandy 
and  peaty  soil  ?  Please  also  give  the  names 
of  half  a  score  of  dwarf  growing  shrubs  that 
would  do  well  here.  They  should  be  flower¬ 
ing  varieties.  Any  hints  you  may  give  will 
be  welcomed.  (F.  E.,  Surrey.) 

The  most  suitable  time  for  planting  and 
transplanting  in  light,  sandy  soils  is  after 
sufficient  rain  has  fallen  to  make  the  ground 
quite  moist  to  some  considerable  depth.  This 
makes  sure  that  the  plants  will  lift  well  and 
that  the  soil  will  be  moist  about  their  roots 
when  replanted.  The  moisture  is  necessary, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  small 
roots  get  destroyed  in  the  process  of  lifting 
and  are  unable  to  sustain  the  plants  in  a 
dry  soil.  The  following  are  showy  flower¬ 
ing  subjects,  all  of  which  delight  in  a  peaty 
soil  ; — Pieris  floribunda,  P.  japonica,  Ber- 
beris  Aquifolium  (Mahonia),  B.  stenophylla, 
Genista  praecox,  Cytisus  albus,  Kalrnia  an- 
gustifolia,  Azalea  mollis,  A.  pontica,  and 
Zenobia  speciosa.  It  would  be  well  to  trench 
your  soil  before  planting,  so  as  to  give  the 
shrubs  a  good  deep  root-run. 
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3222.  Small  Trees  for  Lawn. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  a  path¬ 
way  leading  from  the  front  door,  with  a 
lawn  on  either  side  of  it,  and  1  would  like 
to  plant  four  flowering  trees,  but  they  must 
not  be  too  tall  to  shade  the  flower  beds.  What 
would  you  recommend?  (Novice,  Carnbs.) 

Trees  of  small  size  should  be  selected, 
and  beautiful  flowering  ones  are  the  double 
scarlet  Thorn,  double  white  Thorn,  Pyrus 
floribunda,  and  Lilac  Mme.  Lemoine,  the 
last-named  being  a  fine  pure  white  variety 
and  double. 

3223.  Shrubs  for  a  Dry  Bank. 

There  is  a  dry  bank  in  my  garden  that  1 
would  like  to  plant  with  flowering  shrubs 
that  would  be  likely  to  succeed  and  flower 
well.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden, 
and  we  get  very  rough  and  cold  winds  from 
that  quarter  sometimes.  Some  of  them  may 
be  fairly  tall,  as  they  would  help  to  break 
the  wind.  What  is  the  name  of  the  enclosed 
shrub,  and  do  you  think  it  would  thrive  in 
that  situation?  (E.  Turner,  Norfolk.) 

The  name  of  the  shrub  you  sent  was  the 
Spanish  Broom  (Spartium  junceum).  It 
would  thrive  admirably  on  a  dry  bank,  and, 
indeed,  is  well  suited  for  such  a  situation, 
but  could  only  break  the  wind  if  a  suitable 
belt  of  it  is  planted.  You  could  also  plant 
the  Mount  Etna  Genista  (G.  aethnensis),  also 
the  common  Broom  (Cytisus  scoparius), 
white  or  Portugal  Broom  (C.  albus),  Genista 
tinctoria,  Colutea  arborescens,  and  Hyperi¬ 
cum  elatum.  If  you  have  any  bare  ground 
in  front  of  that  you  could  use  the  dwarf- 
growing  H.  calyoinum,  but  being  of  dwarf 
growth  it  should  not  be  placed  behind  the 
others. 


VEGETABLES. 

3224.  Edible  Mushrooms. 

I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  could  tell  me 
if  the  enclosed  is  an  edible  Mushroom  or 
not.  I  find  lots  of  them  in  the  open  field, 
where  quantities  of  the  ordinary  kinds  also 
grow.  (Mystery,  Somerset.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  were  the  com¬ 
mon  Mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris)  or  a 
variety  of  it.  The  sample,  however,  was 
not  a  very  good  one.  The  top  or  cap  was 
somewhat  discoloured,  which  may  have  been 
due  to  the  specimens  being  old,  as  the  gills 
were  black  by  the  time  we  had  them.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  not  a  good  sample, 
being  full  of  grubs  and  worm  eaten.  Before 
gathering  any  for  use,  you  should  see  that 
they  are  quite  fresh  and  the  gills  pink.  You 
should  also  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  they 
are  not  worm-eaten,  as  few  people  care  to 
eat  worm-eaten  Mushrooms  if  they  know  it. 
3  2  25.  Vegetable  Marrows  Not  Fruit¬ 
ing. 

Being  a  reader  of  your  paper  every  week 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  this.  I 
planted  some  Marrow  seed  in  good  manured 
ground,  and  they  all  grew  well  and  had 
leaves  as  big  as  small  Rhubarb  leaves,  and 
all  false  bloom  and  big  stems,  very  prickly. 
They  were  planted  under  a  south  wall.  As 
there  was  no  fruit  I  pulled  them  up.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  can  give  any  information  as 
to  the  cause.  There  were  four  plants  of 
Sutton’s  seeds.  Should  Marrows  be  pinched 
back  like  Cucumbers?  (C.  S.,  Surrey.) 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  it  personally 
this  year,  Marrows  have  not  been  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  but  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  treatment 
you  give  your  plants.  For  instance,  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  you  raised  them  in  heat  and  had 
them  planted  out  in  good  time.  You  speak 
of  planting  them  under  a  south  wall,  but 
the  chances  are  that  in  such  a  situation  the 
air  about  the  plants  would  be  too  dry  for  the 
setting  of  the  flowers.  They  would  probably 
have  done  better  in  a  more  open  situation 
where  the  heat  would  not  have  accumulated 
as  it  must  have  done  in  front  of  that  wall. 
Then,  another  point  is  to  see  that  the  stems 


are  not  crowded.  The  fruits  are  usually 
borne  upon  the  strong  running  stems,  so  that 
you  should  make  a  point  of  just  covering 
the  ground  with  a  sufficient  number  of  strong 
running  stems,  after  which  all  side  shoots 
that  would  tend  to  crowd  the  others  should 
be  cut  away.  If  you  can  detect  any  flowers 
with  fruits  on  them  on  such  side  shoots  you 
could  preserve  them  if  there  is  proper  space 
to  lay  them  in,  and  stop  them  at  the  second 
leaf  beyond  the  fruit.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
allow  the  foliage  of  Marrows  to  get 
crowded.  Next  year  we  should  advise  you 
to  set  your  plants  in  a  more  open  situation, 
though,  of  course,  it  should  be  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  sunshine,  but  not  necessarily  in 
front  of  a  wall.  You  may  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Vegetable  Marrows  have  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  setting  sometimes  just  as  in  the  case 
of  Runner  Beans  in  very  dry  weather. 


FRUIT. 

3226.  Vine  for* 1  Greenhouse. 

Will  you  tell  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
weekly  if  a  Grape  Vine  can  be  grown  in  an 
unheated  greenhouse?  I  mean  a  good  variety, 
not  like  those  grown  on  walls  outside,  but 
a  good  table  Grape.  If  so,  please  give  me 
the  name  of  a  good  one,  and  say  what  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  it.  (H.  L.,  Kent.) 

The  Vine  is  really  hardy  and  can  be  grown 
on  a  wall  outside,  as  well  as  in  unheated 
houses.  There  should  be  no  difficulty,  there¬ 
fore,  in  growing  a  good  variety  in  your  un¬ 
heated  greenhouse.  A  good  black  variety 
would  be  Black  Hamburgh,  and  a  good 
white  one  Foster’s  Seedling,  so  that  you 
can  choose  whether  you  would  like  a  black 
or  a  white.  Both  of  them  are  easily  grown 
and  would  finish  off  well  enough  in  your 
greenhouse.  You  could  make  the  border  at 
any  time  during  the  winter  and  have  the 
Vine  planted  then  or  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  March,  so  as  to  give  it  all  the 
advantage  of  the  length  of  our  season  for 
making  its  growth.  You  cannot  expect 
Grapes  from  it  the  first  year,  beyond,  per¬ 
haps,  one  bunch,  and  even  that  should  be 
removed  in  justice  to  the  plant  until  it  has 
had  time  to  get  established  in  the  green¬ 
house.  For  instance,  the  Vine  may  grow  to 
the  top  of  the  house  the  first  season,  but  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  cut  it  back  within 
3  ft.  of  the  ground  after  the  leaves  are  off 
in  winter.  This  encourages  the  development 
of  spurs  at  regular  intervals  all  along  the 
rod.  You  should  cut  back  the  Vine  in  the 
following  winter  to  about  halfway  up  the 
roof  of  the  house,  so  that  it  would  gradually 
fill  the  space  allotted  and  be  well  furnished 
with  spurs  at  the  same  time. 

3  2  27.  Shoots  and  Leaves  of  Melon  Dis¬ 
coloured. 

I  am  sending  you  a  shoot  with  leaves  of  a 
Melon  (Sutton’s  Ringleader),  and  would  be 
obliged  if  you  could  let  me  know  in  your 
“  Enquire  Within  ”  column  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  it.  It  is  growing  in  a  span-roofed 
Melon  pit,  standing  east  and  west,  and  is 
growing  on  the  north  side.  All  the  other 
plants  on 'both  sides  are  quite  healthy.  It 
is  only  the  top  half  of  the  plant  that  is  af¬ 
fected.  It  seems  to  start  with  a  brown  line 
on  the  stem  and  spreads  to  leaf  stems  and 
part  of  leaves.  It  is  growing  in  good 
fibrous  loam.  Of  course,  it  is  on  the  worst 
exposed  side,  and  we  have  had  a  lot  of  dull 
weather  lately.  I  would  be  much  obliged  if 
you  could  give  me  the  cause  of  it.  (J.  C\, 
Yorks.) 

We  have  been  examining  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  Melon  you  sent  us,  but  so  far 
have  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  a  fungus. 
We  think  the  ailment  is  physiological  rather 
than  an  organic  ailment.  We  enjoyed  a 
spell  of  warm  and  dry  weather  for  a  long 
time  and  suddenly  came  a  change  to  cold, 
dull  and  wet  weather.  The  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  and  the  moist  atmosphere  have  had  the 


effect  of  bringing  about  some  derangemem 
of  the  tissues  of  the  stem  and  leaves.  It 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  supply  of  sap 
from  the  root  upwards,  as  the  brown  stripe 
which  you  mention  follows  the  course  of  the 
rising  sap  along  the  woody  tissue,  ana 
through  the  leaf  stalk  to  the  apex  of  some 
of  the  principal  veins  in  the  leaves.  The 
fact  that  the  plant  affected  is  on  the  shady 
side  O'f  the  house  would  help  to  support  this 
idea.  The  tissues  under  shade  do  not  get  sc 
well  hardened  as  stems  and  leaves  more 
suitably  situated.  You  might  have  been  able 
to  have  prevented  this  from  happening  by 
raising  the  temperature  a  little  by  artificial 
means  just  at  the  time  when  the  cold  and 
wet  outside  brought  down  the  temperature 
in  the  house.  You  could  then  have  used  a 
little  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house  to 
carry  off  the  moisture.  It  would  be  a  great 
help  to  plants  with  soft  tissues  by  allowing 
the  foliage  to  get  dry  for  a  couple  of  hours 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Similar 
things  happen  with  Vine  leaves  where  they 
have  been  kept  too  close,  while  there  may 
have  been  a  lack  of  sunshine  out  of  doors, 
and  the  tissues  often  get  deranged  in  some 
form  or  other.  We  do  not  think,  therefore, 
that  you  will  find  It  spread  with  the  return 
of  a  more  bracing  atmosphere. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3  2  28.  Ants  and  Slugs. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  can  give  me  any 
hint  as  to  getting  rid  of  ants  and  also  slugs. 
This  year  I  find  my  little  country  cottage 
garden  infested  by  these  pests,  and  should 
like  to  get  rid  of  them  if  I  possibly  can. 
(F.  C.  L.,  Middlesex.) 

Ants  are  usually  more  of  a  nuisance  in  a 
garden  than  a  pest.  Some  people  blame 
them  for  cutting  the  leaves  of  certain  plants, 
but  we  are  doubtful.  The  worst  thing  they 
do  is  to  carry  aphides  or  perhaps  scale  from 
one  part  of  a  plant  to  another,  as  they'  feed 
upon  the  sugary  excrescences  from  the  ex¬ 
cretory  tubes  of  those  animals.  There  are 
many  things  that  are  disagreeable  to  ants, 
such  as  carbolic  acid,  and  a  little  of  this 
scattered  round  about  the  entrance  to  their 
nests  would  help  to  drive  them  away.  In 
some  oases  they  are  not  easily  driven  away, 
but  if  they  are  persistently  harried  by  one 
or  other  means  they  leave  the  grounds.; 
Other  equally  easily  applied  remedies,  and 
which  would  not  hurt  the  plants,  if  you  use 
a  reasonable  quantity,  are  “  Alphol  ”  and 
“  Kilogrub.”  Ants  do  not  like  the  strong 
fumes  given  off  by  these  insecticides.  These1 
two  latter  remedies  could  also  be  applied  tc 
slugs.  One  of  the  oldest  remedies,  oi 
course,  is  quicklime,  which  is  most 
effective  when  scattered  over  the  slugs 
while  they  are  out  feeding  at  night.  A 
good  guard  against  slugs  is  to  have  the 
ground  perfectly  clean,  with  nothing  in  it 
except  the  plants  intended  to  be  grown. 
They  are  very  fond  of  certain  cultivated; 
plants,  but  it  is  certain  that  Chickweed  and 
grass  and  other  herbage  of  that  weedy  char¬ 
acter  give  slugs  both  food  and  shelter.  A 
great  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  keep  the 
ground  thoroughly  clean  whether  plants  are 
being  grown  there  or  not.  For  instance,  the 
ground  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  in  a 
weedy  state  during  the  autumn  nor  winter. 
As  soon  as  it  becomes  vacant,  if  it  is  in  a 
weedy  state,  the  surface  should  be  lightly 
dug  over  in  order  to  bury  the  weeds. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3229.  Manurial  Value  of  Ashes. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  afford  some 
of  your  valuable  advice  on  the  following  : — 

I  burn  a  lot  of  garden  rubbish  and  get  about 
a  ton  or  more  of  ashes  during  the  year.  Of 
course,  T  distribute  them  over  the  ground, 
principally  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  have; 
them  dug  in  in  place  of  manure.  I  am  now 
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•en  to  understand  that  these  ashes  are 
ictically  valueless  as  manure,  unless  they 
united  with  phosphates.  If  you  could 
ighten  me  on  the  matter  I  should  feel 
iged.  (Ashes,  Kent.) 

\shes  consisting  of  the  residue  of  garden 
^bish  which  has  been  burned  would  be 
l uable,  but  all  green  matter  or  portions  of 
ints  would  certainly  contain  all  the  manu- 
1  elements  that  were  found  in  the  plants 
jmselves.  These  ashes  do  not  get  burned, 
d  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  portion 
the  sulphur  they  should  be  valuable  as 
rnt  food  again,  and  this  would,  of  course, 
itain  phosphoric  acid.  We,  therefore,  do 
t  see  the  reason  why  phosphates  should  be 
asidered  the  only  thing  lacking  to  make 
;se  ashes  valuable.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see 
it  it  applies  at  all.  What  is  entirely 
isted  is  the  nitrogen  that  such  rubbish 
mid  contain  and  which  passes  off  into  the 
nosphere  when  the  plants  are  burned.  If, 
erefore,  you  would  add  some  nitrate  of 
ia  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  ashes  it 
>uld,  undoubtedly,  increase  their  value 
om  a  manurial  point  of  view.  It  is  net 
cessary,  however,  to  apply  the  niitrate  of 
da  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the  time  the 
hes  are  applied.  Indeed,  these  two  arti- 
•ial  manures  should  not  be  applied  before 
ants  are  able  to  utilise  them,  otherwise 
ey  would  soon  get  lost  in  the  drainage  if 
wet  time  succeeded  the  application.  A 
ttle  nitrogen  could,  of  course,  be  applied 
using  a  certain  amount  of  farmyard 
anure  at  the  same  time  as  the  ashes.  You 
Lould  remember  that  decaying  vegetable 
atter,  such  as  stable  manure  or  cow  manure, 
ts  a  mechanical  value  in  the  soil,  besides 
ipplying  nutriment  to  the  plants.  They 
;sist  in  retaining  the  soil  moisture  during 
ie  summer,  and  that  is  often  of  greater  as- 
stance  than  the  manures  themselves  in  very 
ght  or  sandy  soils. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

230.  Tarring  Stakes  for  Roses. 

I  am  going  in  for  growing  Roses,  and  have 
Dught  some  canes  for  holding  the  branches 
if  the  ground.  The  canes  are  hollow  (some 
f  them),  and  I  think  that  if  I  was  to  tar 
tern  outside  it  would  stop  them  from  rotting 
nd  also  inside  would  stop  the  insects  from 
etting  there.  I  propose  to  tar  them  at  once, 

>  that  they  would  be  dry  by  November, 
fould  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  this 
dll  interfere  with  the  Roses  or  be  in  any 
'ay  detrimental?  (H.  Elvin,  Essex.) 

We  presume  the  canes  you  mention  are 
aniboo  canes,  and  in  that  case  all  of  them 
re  hollow.  In  those  cases  where  they  do  not 
eem  to  be  hollow  it  simply  means  that  they 
ave  been  cut  at  a  joint  where  it  is  solid. 
>amboo  canes  last  a  long  time  when  used  in 
he  form  of  stakes,  although  they  have  not 
een  tarred  nor  painted  in  any  way.  If  left 
n  the  ground  all  winter  as  well,  they  would 
ot,  of  course,  last  so  long,  but  like  all 
■ther  wood  the}'  perish  most  quickly  just  at 
he  point  where  they  enter  the  ground.  You 
ould,  therefore,  tar  12  in.  or  18  in.  of  the 
ase,  so  as  to  save  the  base  of  the  stakes 
rom  rotting.  We  should  dislike  the  use  of 
ar  above  ground  on  account  of  its  colour. 
*  plain  bamboo  stake  would  not  be  so  offen- 
•tve  to  the  eye  as  one  that  is  painted  black. 
ts  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  taste,  we  leave 
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the  matter  to  you.  Tar  will  not  hurt  the 
Roses  if  the  stakes  are  dry  before  they  are 
used.  In  the  case  otf  those  that  are  hollow, 
you  can  easily  plug  them  up  with  a  piece  of 
wood  to  keep  out  insects  and  then  tar  them  if 
you  like. 

3231.  Heating  a  Greenhouse. 

What  would  be  the  best  way  to  heat  a 
small  greenhouse  7  ft.  by  10  ft.  long  with 
door  at  one  end.  A  friend  recommends  a 
Beeston  independent  boiler  (cast  iron)  with 
two  rows  of  2  in.  cast  iron  spigot  and  socket 
heating  pipes  across  the  end  and  along  each 
side.  As  I  have  no  experience  in  these 
matters  I  should  esteem  your  opinion. 
(Caleb  Brown,  Renfrewshire.) 

We  see  no  reason  why  this 'boiler  which 
you  describe  should  not  suit  your  purpose. 
You  want  an  independent  boiler  of  some  sort, 
that  is,  one  which  will  stand  without  being 
built  up  in  a  brick  case  and  heat  the  green¬ 
house  piping.  We  presume  you  will  set  it 
outside  the  greenhouse  and  merely  shelter  it 
with  a  wooden  or  galvanised  iron  shed  or 
case.  We  should  object  to  boilers  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  or  any  description,  being  set  up 
inside  the  greenhouse  itself,  as  sulphur 
fumes  would  in  all  probability  escape  from 
the  furnace  and  destroy  the  foliage  of  the 
plants.  The  best  plan  is  to  set  it  up  outside 
and  merely  shelter  it  with  some  sort  of  case 
or  box,  and  take  the  pipes  inside  the  green¬ 
house.  Many  suitable  boilers  are  offered  in 
our  advertising  pages  from  time  to  time 
heated  by  coals,  coke,  gas  or  oil.  Any  of 
these  can  be  used  for  a  greenhouse  of  the 
dimensions  you  state,  and  all  that  we  advo¬ 
cate  is  to  have  the  boiler  set  outside  to  avoid 
getting  the  fumes  in  the  house.  Two  rows 
of  2  in.  piping  across  one  end  and  along 
each  side  should  heat  that  greenhouse  suffi¬ 
ciently,  whatever  the  weather  may  be,  if  the 
stoking  is  properly  carried  out. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(R.  G.)  1,  Helianthus  decapetalus ;  2, 

Helenium  autumnale  ;  3,  Sapomaria  officin¬ 
alis  ;  4,  Aster  Amellus  ;  5,  Aster  acris. 

(D.  G.  Reed)  1,  Lycium  barbarum ;  2, 
Tilia  platyphyllos  ;  3,  Euonymus  europaeus  ; 
4,  Spiraea  japonica  Bumalda;  5,  Tecoma 
radicans  ;  6,  Olearia  Haastii. 

(M.  Wallis)  1,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno; 
2,  Campanula  caespitosa ;  3,  Linaria  pur¬ 

purea;  4,  Linaria  vulgaris;  5,  Malva  mos- 
chata  alba  ;  6,  Coreopsis  tinctoria  ;  7,  Lava- 
tera  trimestris. 

(Learner)  1,  Polygonum  affine;  2,  Mira- 
bilis  Jalapa  (Marvel  of  Peru)  ;  3,  Physalis 
Alkekengi ;  4,  Epilobium  angustifolium ;  5, 
Artemisia  vulgaris. 

(Fred.  Miller)  1,  Ghicoirium  Intybus;  2, 
Common  Marjoram  (Origanum  vulgare)  ;  3, 
Thymus  Chamaedrys  ;  4,  Senecio  erucifolius. 


NAMES  OF  FRU8TS. 

(J.  Birrell)  1,  Apple  Lord  Nelson  (cook¬ 
ing,  Nov.);  2,  Apple  Cellini  Pippin  (cook¬ 
ing,  in  season  Oct.  and  Nov.). 

(Chris  Hewitt)  Apples  :  1,  Lady  Henni- 
ker ;  2,  Sugar  Loaf;  3,  Yellow  Ingestre;  4, 
Ecklinville  Seedling;  5,  Irish  Peach;  6, 
Cellini  Pippin  ;  7,  Gold  Medal ;  8,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  ;  g,  Cat’s  Head  ;  10,  York¬ 
shire  Beauty;  n,  Cat’s  Head;  12,  Cellini 
Pippin;  13,  Fearn’s  Pippin;  14,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin;  15,  Royal  Nonsuch;  16, 
King  of  the  Pippins;  17,  Mank’s  Codlin ; 
18,  Hall  Door;  iq,  too  small  to  recognise; 
20,  Yorkshire  Beauty;  21,  Yorkshire  Beauty; 
22,  Lady  Sudeley.  (See  next  week’s  issue 
for  their  uses.) 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  4  Quai  de  la 
Megisserde,  Paris. — Catalogue  of  Flowering 


Bulbs  and  Strawberries ;  also  Autumn 
Seeds. 

M.  H.  Sinclair,  F.R.H.S.,  156a,  LInion 

Street,  Aberdeen. — Bulbs,  Flower  Roots, 
Roses,  F ruit  Trees,  etc. 

Barr  and  Sons,  ii,  12  and  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. — Barr’s 
Gold  Medal  Daffodils ;  also  Barr’s  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Gladioli,  etc. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. — Three  New  Spencer  Sweet  Peas. 

Miss  Hemus,  F.R.H.S.,  Holdfast  Hall, 


Upton -on-Severn. — Exhibition  Sweet  Per 
for  igog. 

Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Norwich. — Cat* 
logue  o  f  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit  frees,  etc. 

Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath) — Autuml 
Bulb  and  Plant  List. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (’02),  Ltd.,  Felthan 
Middlesex. — Catalogue  of  Dutch,  Japane: 
and  Home-Grown  Bulbs  and  Roots. 

Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Overveen  N 
Haarlem,  Holland. — Catalogue  of  Choic 
Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs,  etc. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


on  one  side  of  the  fta-per  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ?s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


Montbrstia. 

Montbretias  are  excellent  for  pot 
culture,  flowering  in  August  when  the 
annuals  and  Begonias  are  beginning  to 
look  shabby.  A  batch  of  these  is  always 
valued.  When  grown  for  this  purpose 
good  bulbs  chould  be  obtained  and 
grown  on,  either  in  the  open  or  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  number  of  bulbs  to 
put  in  a  pot  varies  according  to  the 
growth  and  size,  but  five  in  a  forty-eight 
is  generally  ample.  Any  soil  is  suit¬ 
able,  but  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil, 
with  sand  or  mortar  rubbish  sifted,  is  a 
good  compost,  using  well-drained  pots 
and  not  potting  too  firmly.  When  the 
pots  get  full  of  roots,  liquid  manure 
may  be  given  and  continued  for  a  short 
period  after  flowering,  so  as  to  get  the 
bulbs  for  next  season.  As  the  leaves 
turn  yellow,  water  should  be  gradually 
withheld  until  ripened.  Potting  should 
be  attended  to  in  early  spring  before 
they  commence  to  germinate. 

Guildford.  J.  M.  Stevens. 


Planting-  Out  Cabbages  foe  Spring. 

The  time  is  now  close  at  hand  when 
many  will  be  engaged  in  the  above 
work.  A  plan  that  has  been  adopted 
for  many  years  successfully  by  myself 
is  as  follows The  site  chosen  was,  if 
possible,  where  Onions  grew  during  the 
summer.  After  clearing  off  all  weeds 
and  hoeing  the  ground  over,  a  line  is 
laid  down  and  drills  drawn  about  two 
inches  deep.  Give  the  drills  a  good 
watering,  and  leave  it  to  soak  down. 
Then  jalant  18  inches  apart  for  small 
sorts  and  2  feet  for  large  ones  in  the 
drills,  with  the  same  space  between  the 
drills.  Planted  like  this  they  can  be 
watered  more  effectively,  and  when  well 
established  the  drills  may  be  filled  up, 
which  process  will  protect  the  plants 
from  high  wind  and  frost. 

H.  ROWLES. 

Partridge  Green. 


A  Beautiful  Combination. 

Two  years  ago  I  planted  the  Honey¬ 
suckle,  I  .onicera  japonica,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  forming  an  archway  over  a  grass 
path  in  the  garden,  but  as  it  made  such 
little  progress,  I  decided  to  plant  a 
Clematis  Jackmanii,  thinking  this 


would  cover  it  quicker.  I  did  not  rel 
move  the  Honeysuckle,  with  the  resul 
that  it  has  grown  quite  vigorously ;  th 
Clematis,  too,  has  grown  strongly,  an 
now  they  are  both  entwined  and  quit 
cover  the  arch,  the  purple  flowers  of  thi 
Clematis  showing  conspicuously  again; 
the  lighter  colour  foliage  of  the  Hone} 
suckle,  and  forming  a  most  charmin 
combination.  I  intend  pruning  th; 
Clematis  close  to  the  ground,  as  I  hav 
found  this  variety  grows  much  bette 
when  so  treated. 

Canterbury.  MISS  Miles. 


Thirips  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 

Great  difficulty  is  often  experience' 
in  growing  this  lovely  winter  flowerin 
plant,  especially  in  a  mixed  collectio1 
of  plants.  The  cause  is  generalf 
termed  rust,  which  I  think  is  nothin 
else  than  attacks  of  yellow  thrip: 
Fumigation  will  kill  all  the  thrips  J 
the  time,  but  the  egg  comes  so  quickl 
into  action,  and  this  plant  is  so  much  t 
their  liking,  that  it  falls  a  victim  fir; 
among  plants.  These  thrips  are.  s| 
minute  that  they  may  carry  on  thei 
deadly  work  unnoticed  unless  ver 
close  observation  be  kept.  One  of  th 
very  best  cures  as  well  as  preventive) 
is  to  dip  the  plants  in  a  mixture  of  so: 
soap  and  sulphur,  about  two  ounces  < 
each  well  mixed  together,  to  two  ga 
Ions  of  hot  water.  Keep  the  mixtur- 
in  motion  and  luke  warm  while  using 

Stirling,  N.B.  JIM. 

A  Novel  Dodge. 

All  horticulturists  know  how  difficu 
it  is  to  move  Liliums,  especially  I 
auratum,  any  gre=at  distance  withoi 
spoiling  the  petals  by  the  falling  polle 
from  the  anthers.  Recently  I  waj 
moving  some  plants  of  this  lovely  Lil 
to  an  exhibition,  and  suggested  th 
cutting  away  of  the  anthers  as  the  onl 
means  of  saving  the  petals,  when 
lady,  with  the  resourcefulness  which 
characteristic  of  her  sex,  stepped  in  wit 
a  “modus  vivendi”  which  proved  moil- 
satisfactory.  This  was  to  envelop  th 
anthers  of  each  bloom  with  a  small 
square  of  light  muslin  and  pinning 
with  a  light  pin. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

The  full  juiced  Apple,  waxing  over  mellow 
1  ps  in  a  silent  autumn  night.” 

— T  ennyson. 
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“  YIosUl.” 

It  gives  on  points  of  interest 
The  fullest  information, 

And  intimations  of  the  best, 

Re  “garden  cultivation.” 

For  all  Dame  Nature’s  mysteries, 

It  finds  an  explanation; 

And  shows  one  how  to  work  with  ease 
By  rvord,  and  illustration. 

A  “pick-me-up”  when  spirits  flag; 
A  pleasant  dissertation  ; 

Prize  packet  from  a  lucky  bag  ; 

A  well-known  preparation. 

A  messenger  of  news  galore, 

Held  in  high  estimation : 

All  this  is  “Gardening  World,” 
and  more — 

A  first-rate  publication. 

Ellen  Clara  Langdon-Harford. 


There  is  no  more  seasonable  time  than 
the  present  to  strike  cuttings  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  Rambler  Roses.  1  do  not  know  why, 
but  they  seem  to  do  best  put  m  thus 
early  in  the  autumn.  And  how  easy  they 
are  to  raise  in  this  manner!  Not  more 
than  one  or  two  per  cent,  should  fail  to 
root  satisfactorily.  If  1  were  asked  to 
name  a  Rambler  that  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  succeeding  where  others  even  of 
the  same  section  fail,  through  unfavour¬ 
able  conditions,  1  should  undoubtedly  say 
for  the  most  inhospitable  quarters  choose 
Dorothy  Perkins,  give  it  time  to  come  to 
maturity,  and  then  look  for  a  wealth  of 
bloom.  I  find  that  in  dry  positions  and 
in  borders  that  are  impoverished  by  the 
roots  of  surrounding  trees  this  variety 
makes  far  more  new  growths  than  does, 
say,  the  Crimson  Rambler.  I  need 
scarcely  say— "never  choose  young,  juicy 
growth  of  which  to  form  your  cuttings, 
but  harder,  more  mature  growth ; 
growdh,  for  instance,  that  has  borne  clus¬ 
ters  of  Roses  will  often  be  found  to  make 
excellent  stuff  for  cuttings. 

Wallflowers  and  Daisies. 

Now  that  we  must  begin  to  think  of 
bringing  any  plants  that  have  been  reared 
through  the  summer  in  spare  spots — pro¬ 
bably  in  the  kitchen  garden— into  their 
flowering  quarters,  let  us  remember  that 
Wallflowers  will  be  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  winter,  if  it  should  prove  a  severe 
one,  if'  they  are  established  early.  The 
crimson  and  the  white  Daisy  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  where  spring 
bedding  is  the  order  of  the  day.  1  re¬ 
member  once  seeing  a  whole  garden 
front-piece,  and  it  was  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  wholly  planted  with  these  Daisies. 
It  certainly  was  a  brilliant  colour-scheme 
and  one  not  easily  forgotten. 

Funkias, 

The  Funkias  have  their  bold  handsome 
foliage  low  to  the  ground,  and  out  of  the 
great  clusters  of  leaves  uprear  the 
flowering  stem  to  a  height  not  often  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  foot  or  15  ins.  Yet  theFunkia 
is  a  great  addition  to  a  border,  and  is 
known  sometimes  as  the  Plantain  Lily. 
F.  Fortunei  is  especially  to  be  remarked, 
because  of  the  rich  and  peculiar  blue  tint 
of  the  foliage,  which  makes  it  wonder¬ 
fully  decorative  amid  other  plants.  F. 
sieboldiana  is  of  altogether  larger  and 
taller  growth  than  the  generality  of 
Funk  as,  and  has  been  known  to  attain 
to  three  feet.  It  is  remarkably  handsome. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  varie¬ 
gated  kinds,  showing  white  or  yellow  as  a 
margin  to  the  green.  I  have  seen  a  grand 
show  of  these  plants— a  collection  one 
might  say— in  a  shut-in  uninteresting 
corner  of  a  suburban  garden.  Here,  on  a 
raised  bank,  grew  grand  specimen  plants, 
affording  an  excellent  object-lesson  in 
making  interesting  and  beautiful  an  ugly 
and  uninviting  corner.  You  frequently 
see  a  plant  or  two  in  a  border  in  our 


English  gardens,  but  it  is  not  often  that 
anyone  has  taken  the  trouble  to  grow  a 
really  good  collection  of  them,  showing 
the  different  varieties  side  by  side.  Such 
a  bit  of  planting  could  never  be  passed 
by  unheeded,  and  I  often  think  that  if 
rnoie  frequently,  we  took  the  awkwa1 
corners  and  bare  spots  of  our  gardens  . 
hand,  and  set  ourselves  the  task  of  utik 
ing  them  for  plants  of  rather  unusua. 
interest  or  beauty,  we  should  soon  find 
them  transformed  to  the  positions  in  our 
gardens  we  were  most  proud  of.  The 
Funkia  can  be  grown  from  seed,  or,  if 
preferred,  established  roots  may  be 
divided  at  this  season.  Their  usefulness 
as  a  permanent  edging  plant  may  be 
mentioned,  and  a  border  of,  say,  F.  For- 
tunci  has  a  wonderfully  decorative  effect, 
as  have  also  the  variegated  varieties. 
Ma-guerite  Carnations. 

The  Marguerite  Carnations  should  be 
at  the  height  of  their  beauty  by  this  time, 
and  they  will  go  on  flowering  quite  late 
into  the  autumn.  Where  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  on  wet,  heavy  soil,  they  should  have 
the  surface  soil  frequently  stirred,  so 
that  no  weeds  get  a  footing.  They  should 
be  carefully  tied  up,  and  dead  flowers 
frequently  removed.  The  heavy  rains 
and  equally  heavy  dews  give  them  a 
sodden  drenching  moisture  that  mars 
their  beauty;  so  that  the  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  them,  and  their  surround¬ 
ings,  as  dry  and  as  airy  as  possible.  It 
is  worth  taking  note  of,  too,  that  it  is 
highly  beneficial  to  place  them  where 
they  get  the  early  morning  sunshine,  so 
that  the  dews  are  dried  up  as  quickly  as 
may  be.  It  makes  an  immense  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  endurance  and  beauty  of 
these  flowers  in  gardens  where  the  soil  is 
heavy. 

Bulbs  in  Pots. 

It  is  time  to  think  of  starting  our  bulbs 
in  pots,  whether  we  grow  them  in  soil  or 
in  fibre.  This  last  is  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  method  — cocoa  fibre  three  parts, 
shell  one  part,  and  charcoal  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  And  it  mav  interest  many  to 
know  that  the  fibre  and  the  shell  mixed 
in  the  right  proportion  can  be  bought  for 
something  like  one  shilling  for  seven 
pounds  ;  while  charcoal  can  be  purchased 
at  threepence  the  pound.  When  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  fibre,  the  bulbs  are  placed  in 
a  dark  place  for  a  month  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  planted  in 
soil,  in  order  to  give  the  root  growth  en¬ 
couragement,  so  that  roots  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  before  top  growth  commences. 
Freezias,  however,  are  better  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  period  of  darkness. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

Phlox  General  von  I.assberg. 

This  fine  late  summer  flowering  variety 
produces  great  bunches  of  large,  pure 
white  flowers  with  creamy  anthers.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  September  1st,  when  it  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton. 
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The  Beauty  of  01d=fas>hioned 
Cottage  Gardens. 

How  beautiful,  in  the  careless  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  culture  and  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  picture  of  bloom,  are  the  cot¬ 
tage  gardens  in  the  country,  and  those 
who  walk  or  cycle  out  of  London  on  a 
Sunday  or  for  the  week-end  will,  1  am 
sure,  agree  with  me.  One  need  not  go 
far  out  to  see  these  simple,  carelessly 
laid  out,  brimful  of  bloom  cottage  gar¬ 
dens.  There  is  the  beauty  of  the  well- 
kept  garden,  with  its  gravel  paths,  its 
closely-cut  lawn,  its  well-arranged  beds 
of  flowers,  its  splendid  groups  of  Roses, 
with  its  magnificent  Frau  Karl  Drus- 
chki,  its  stately  Cleopatra  and  its  bril¬ 
liant  Hugh  Dickson,  and  yet  there  is 
the  beauty  of  the  rough  and  ready  cot¬ 
tage  garden,  unkempt  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  -yet  beautiful  in  its  natural 
beauty. 

It  is  now  the  middle  of  August  as  I 
write,  and  a  few  of  my  observations  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  readers.  Take 
this  garden  in  front  of  a  cottage  not 
many  miles  removed  from  Mitcham  in 
Surrey.  There  is  no  Frau  Karl  Drus- 
cliki,  but  climbing  over  the  p>orch  and 
up  the  front  of  the  house  is  the  old 
Gloire  de  Dijon  in  all  its  beauty  and 
fragrance,  and  away  round  the  window 
of  the  front  room  grows  the  lovely, 
purple  Clematis,  seemingly  clinging 
tflere  covered  in  a  mass  of  blooms. 
From  the  door  of  the  cottage'  to  the 
gate  is  a  path,  on  either  side  is  the 
flower  bed  with  a  row  of  Rose  bushes 
down  the  centre,  not  the  most  modern 
varieties,  but  one  can  recognise  Mar¬ 
garet  Dickson,  Gen.  Jacqueminot  and 
several  of  the  real  old-fashioned  sweet- 
scented  Roses  amongst  them,  and  close 
to  the  road,  partly  supported  by  an  old 
tree  stump,  is  a  magnificent  Aimee 
Vibert,  one  mass  of  pure  white  blooms. 
Behind  the  Roses  there  are  Dahlias  with 
sticks  for  support  and  the  far  from  ar¬ 
tistic  flower  pot  on  top,  and  again  here 
and  there  a  gigantic  Sunflower  rears  its 
head,  a  great  favourite  in  the  cottage 
garden.  There  are  Pansies,  Asters, 
Geraniums,  a  clump  or  two  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  a  bush  of  sweet  Laven¬ 
der. 

Again,  one  sees  the  very  small  front 
garden  of  the  cottage,  its  four  sides  with 
narrow  borders  filled  with  flowers,  and 
in  the  centre  a  round  bed  encircled  with 
box  edging.  Here  I  noted  more  of  the 
eld-fashioned,  yet  beautiful  flowers — the 
old  Sweet  William  in  various  colours, 
the  Snapdragon  in  red  and  yellow,  one 
or  two  of  the  red  Phlox,  a  few  of  the  old 
Lupines,  some  Geraniums,  and  to  add 
a  little  gold  to  the  picture,  a  few  of  the 
old-fashioned  favourites  the  Calceol¬ 
arias.  By  the  window,  there  is  always 
a  climber  of  some  kind  on  the  front  of 
the  house,  such  as  the  sweetly  scented 
Jessamine. 

Anyone,  having  a  fondness  for  garden¬ 
ing,  for  trees,  plants  and  flowers,,  can 
observes  how  beautifully  Nature  deals 
with  the  old  flower  favourites  in  these 
cottage  gardens.  It  is  a  treat  to  see  the 


purple  Clematis  smothered  with  bloom 
as  I  saw  it  ;  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon 
growing  rampantly,  and  all  the  other 
Roses,  some  not  knowing  what  it  is  to 
Ire  pruned,  giving  beautiful  blooms 
year  after  year.  There  is  great  beauty 
in  the  old-world,  old-fashioned  country 
cottage  garden. 


Odontoglossum  wiganianum  superbum. 

The  bright  yellow  of  the  flowers  of  this 
hybrid  recalls  that  of  the  natural  hybrid 
O.  excellens.  The  sepals  are  bright  yel¬ 
low  with  a  few  large  crimson  blotches  on 
the  middle  with  numerous  crimson  spots 
on  the  lower  half.  The  petals  are  broad, 
toothed  at  the  edges,  bright  yellow  and 
marked  with  crimson  over  three-fourths  of 
the  lower  half.  The  lip  is  of  large  size, 
expanded  and  of  the  same  shape  as  other 
hybrids  raised  from  O.  harryanum.  The 
colour  is  white  with  a  crimson  band  round 
the  crest.  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  the  iSth  August,  when  shown 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  C.V.O. 
(grower  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford, 
Dorking. 


-  Q.  W.  — - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  most 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,t  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  8HILLINC8  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com*- 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  D.  G-.  Mclver,”  for  the  article 
on  “  Specimen  Chry-ianthemums,”  page  596. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “Miss  Miles,”  for  the  article 
on  “A  Beautiful  Combination”  ;  and  another 
to  “Jim”  for  the  article  on  “Thrips  and 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,”  page  608. 


The  Classification  of — 

Daffodils 

And  Some  Good  Varieties  for  Gardei 
Culture. 


Gardeners  have  classed  Daffodils  and 
Narcissi  according  to  the  size  ot  theii 
coronas  (i.e.  trumpets  or  cups)  into  three 
groups,  namely:  (i)  The  Magni-coronati. 
in  which  the  corona  is  a  trumpet  equal  lr 
length  to  the  perianth  (or  petals) ;  (2 

the  Medio-coronati,  in  which  the  corona 
varies  from  three  quarters  to  one  quartet 
the  length  of  the  perianth-  and  (3)  the 
Parvi-coronati,  in  which  the  very  .small 
corona  is  almost  flat  against  the  periantl 
and  shaped  like  a  saucer. 

(1) .  There  are  only  two  natural  specie, 
among  the  Magni-coronati,  namely  Nar 
cissus  Bulbocodium  (the  Hoop  Petticoa 
Daffodil)  and  Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissu 
(the  trumpet  Daffodil).  Of  the  latte: 
there  are  many  varieties,  divided  inti 
three  classes  according  to  colour,  as  fol 
lows: — (a)  yellow,  in  which  the  corona  i 
the  same  colour  or  lighter  than  th. 
perianth;  (b)  bicolor,  in  which  the  coron. 
is  yellow  and  the  perianth  creamy  white 
and  (c)  white,  which  are  all  silvery  whit1 
or  very  pale  citron — as  yet  there  are  n< 
pure  white  Trumpet  Daffodils. 

(2) .  Medio-coronati  contains  two  natura 

species*  namely,  Narcissus  triandus  anc 
Narcissus  juncifolius,  and  many  hybrid: 
between  the  other  groups  (1)  and  (3).  Th 
three  chief  classes  of  these  hybrids  are  :- 
(a)  Incomparabiis,  in  which  the  corona  1 
between  one-third  and  three-quarters  th 
length  of  the  perianth ;  (b)  Barrii,  r 

which  the  corona  is  from  a  quarter  to  one 
third  the  length  of  the  perianth  ;  and  (c 
Leedsii,  which  is  distinguished  by  coloui 
the  corona  being  white  or  very  pal 
citron  and  the  perianth  white.  In  th 
other  two  classes  the  perianth  may  b 
yellow  or  white  and  the  corona  yellow  o. 
orange. 

(3).  The  Parvi-coronati  group  consist 
of  (a)  Narcissus  poeticus,  and  (b)  a  cia: 
between  Narcissus  poeticus. and  the  rnedi- 
coronati  group  called  Burbidgei.  The  fol 
lowing  are  among  the  best  in  each  clas 
all  of  them  being  fairly  cheap  and  goc 
garden  vr.:  .  .es  : — 

(1) .  I  :  gni-coronati. — (a)  Empero: 
obvalla  :■  va  very  early  Daffodil).  (1 
Princep., ;  Empress  ;  Horsfieldii.  (c)  A 
bicans;  Pallidus  Praecox  (beautiful  b 
capricious). 

(2) .  Medio-coronati. — (a)  Sir  Watkii 
Stella  Superba ;  Frank  Miles,  (b)  Co 
spicuus.  (c)  Minnie  Hume ;  Mrs,  Larr 
try. 

(3) .  Parvi-coronati. — (a)  Pheasan 

Eye ;  Poeticus  ornatus  (a  month  earli 
than  Pheasant's  Eye),  (b)  Agnes  Barr. 

Besides  distinguishing  the  flowers,  tb 
classification  is  of  great  assistance  in  gro,- 
ing  Daffodils,  for  different  varieties  f 
better  than  others  in  certain  position 
The  Medio-coronati  group  are  the  e»siu 
to  grow,  while  the  Trumpet  Daffodils  pi- 
fer  a  lighter  soil  than  the  Parvi-coron 
group.  Then,  again,  of  the  Trump- 
Daffodils  some  are  much  more  difficult 
grow  than  others;  the  bicolor  class  a 
easiest,  the  yellow  vary;  while  the  whits 
are  very  capricious,  doing  best  planted  1 
the  grass  in  a  half  shady  spot.  Indef 
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lrly  all  Daffodils  do  best  in  such  a 
station,  though  nearly  all  can  be  grown 
i  an  ordinary  border  if  manure  is  kept 
Jay  from  the  bulbs.  Ihey  are  best 
Ranted  in  the  early  autumn  (August  is  a 
cxl  month),  and  the  top  of  the  bulb 
3jUld  be  about  4  inches  down,  m  light 
■ills  even  deeper.  Daffodils  do  not  re¬ 
tire  a  very  rich  soil,  and  if  heavy  it 
•nuld  be  lightened  by  digging  in  grit 
\  ile  a  little  mortar  rubble  will  be  found 

lUda1'  '  A.  C.  D. 

- - 


Narcissus 


Emperor. 


Amongst  the  older  Daffodils,  few  are 
ore  generally  useful  than  Emperor, 
hich  can  be  used  for  bedding  purposes 
•  pot  culture  under  glass.  It  is  not  one 
:  the  earliest  Daffodils,  being  more  of  a 
id-season  type,  but  when  the  flowers  do 
.ake  their  appearance  they  are  massive 
ad  satisfying  to  the  most  exacting  eye  m 
ie  matter  of  effectiveness,  either  in  beds 
r  pots.  Being  naturally  late,  it  should 
ot  be  hard  forced  with  the  idea  of  get- 
no-  it  into  bloom  as  early  as  such  varie- 
es  as  N.  obvallaris  (Tenby  Daffodil), 
ienry  Irving  and  others  of  that  class. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  large 
umpet  Daffodils  to  make  its  appearance 
1  cultivation,  and,  of  course,  being  a 
ght  yellow,  it  is  classed  amongst  the 
el  low  trumpet  Daffodils,  and>  this  ma) 
nswer  rightly  enough  for  garden  pur¬ 
poses,  but  we  suspect  that  Narcissus  bi- 
olor  had  something  to  do  with  the  parent- 
ge,  judging  from  the  large  size  and  shape 
,f  the  perianth  segments.  Anyone  can 
ee  for  oneself  that  the  shape  of  the  seg- 
nents  takes  after  those  of  N.  bicoloi 
ather  than  N.  Pseudonarcissus,  or  any  of 
ts  forms  or  varieties.  These  segments 
ire  of  a  light  yellow,  which  just  serves 
or  garden  classification  to  place  it 
mongst  the  yellow  trumpet  Daffodils, 
i.ut  otherwise  it  would  have  come  amongst 
he  bicolors  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
rellow  colour  of  the  segments. 

In  any  case,  it  is  a  remarkably  vigorous 
Daffodil,  and  besides  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  generally  put,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
lit  may  be  naturalised  on  the  grass  in  most 
■gardens  with  great  success.  The  broad 
leaves  also  point  to  N.  bicolor  as  a  parent, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Empress  and 
Grandis.  The  massive  appearance  of  its 
foliage  when  advancing  to  the  flowering 
stage  is  in  itself  an  ornament  to  a  garden 
or  to  the  grass  in  the  pleasure  ground 
Iwhere  it  may  happen  to  have  been  planted 
in  quantity.  The  stems  also  possess  great 
vigour,  and  this  is  necessary  to  support 
the  great  weight  of  the  massive  flower. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  argue  that  the 
flowers  will  be  as  large  when  grown  on 
grass,  especially  after  a  year  or  two,  but 
those  who  desire  to  get  flowers  of  the 
largest  size  can  grow  it  in  beds  in  the 
;  usual  way  and  lift  it  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  plant  out  the  summer  flower 
bedding  stuff,  laying  it  in  soil  to  ripen  off 
gradually.  If,  after  a  vear  or  two,  this 
should  fail  to  give  flowers  of  the  largest 
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A  I'lew  Type  of  Daffodil. 

Namssus  Hco^aUa. 


size,  then  we  should  advise  readers  to  have 
a  reserve  part  of  the  garden  set  apart  for 
bulbs  of  this  character,  where  they  could 
be  planted  out  and  allowed  to  make 
growth  for  a  year  without  being  disturbed. 
This  will  bring  the  bulbs,  leaves  and 
flowers  up  to  the  fullest  size  of  which 
this  variety  is  capable. 

It  is  not  averse  to  well-decayed  manure 
in  the  soil,  so  that  such  could  be  used  in 
the  reserve  garden  where  bulbs  of  this 
character  are  planted  out  to  recuperate 
in  alternate  years  or  once  now  and  again 
in  order  to  restore  their  pristine  vigour. 
This  grand  Daffodil  is  now  plentiful, 
there  being  probably  millions  of  bulbs  in 
the  country,  and  can  therefore  be  had  at 
a  reasonable  price.  The  accompanying 
illustration  admirably  represents  it,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  for  this  opportunity  of 
showing  a  typical  flower  of  this  yellow 
trumpet  Daffodil. 


For  some  time  past  it  was  becoming 
apparent  that  a  new  title  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  indicate  a  certain  group  of  Nar¬ 
cissi.  About  five  years  ago  this  type  was 
named  Engleheartii,  to  indicate  those  hy¬ 
brids  and  varieties  of  N.  poeticus  and  its 
allies  which  have  a  large  corona,  neither 
in  the  shape  of  a  trumpet  nor  a  cup,  but 
spread  out  flat  almost  like  a  coin  on  the 
face  of  a  white  flower.  Since  then  a 
large  number  of  varieties  have  been  added 
to  the  group  having  this  same  form  of 
corona,  and  while  all  of  them  are  remark¬ 
ably  distinct,  most  of  them  are  also  strik¬ 
ingly  beautiful.  While  the  varieties  are 
now  getting  numerous,  however,  the  stock 


has  not  increased  very  much  in  the  case  o 
the  more  recent  acquisitions. 

Readers  will  see  that  the  perianth  con 
sists  of  broad,  rounded,  overlapping  whit' 
segments.  The  flat  cup,  as  the  crown  i 
sometimes  termed,  is  plaited  from  th< 
centre  outwards,  more  or  less  crisped  am 
toothed  at  the  margin  and  of  a  beautifu 
orange-apricot  edged  with  cinnamon-buff 
It  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  was  s< 
charming  when  first  brought  out  that  i 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  th< 
R.H.S. 

All  the  varieties  of  this  Englehearti 
type  are  characterised  by  the  flat  cu] 
as  above-stated,  but  they  vary  a  good  dea 
in  the  size  of  the  cup  and  its  colour.  Thi 
is  due  largely  to  various  ways  in  which  fh 
scarlet-edged  cup  of  the  old  Poeticus  typ 
blends  and  mixes  in  the  progeny.  Owin; 
to  the  small  quantity  of  bulbs  yet  in  com 
erce,  all  the  better  varieties  of  this  tvpi 
are  rather  hig'h  priced,  but  as  years  pas 
by  the  earlier  ones  get  more  plentiful  am 
within  the  reach  of  every  cultivator.  The' 
are  as  hardy  as  the  ordinary  Incompara- 
bilis  and  Leedsii  types,  and  in  the  cours' 
of  a  few  years  we  expect  to  see  them  mucl 
more  largely  represented  in  gardens.  W« 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper,  Lissa 
dell,  Sligo,  Ireland,  for  the  accompanyin; 
illustration,  which  shows  this  beautifu 
variety  in  all  its  beauty.  Mr.  Cooper  i 
the  manager  of  the  bulb  farm,  when 
Daffodils  arre  so  extensively  cultivated  ii 
Ireland,  on  the  property  of  Sir  Josslyi 
Gore-Booth,  Bart.,  and  is  another  in 
stance  of  how  well  bulbs  may  be  growi 
in  Ireland,  especially  in  certain  parts 
where  the  cultivators  select  the  ground 
most  suitable. 


Photo  by\ 


Narcissus  Incognita. 


[/.  A.  Cooler,  Li  seidell. 


Dobbie’s  Mammoth 

Crocuses. 

(See  illustration  on  page  big.) 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  larg< 
number  of  flowers  that  the  bulbs  of  Col 
chicums  or  Meadow  Saffron  are  capabh 
of  producing,  especially  in  the  case  o 
large  bulbs  recently  imported  from  th 
Dutch  growers,  where  thev  have  been  sub 
jected  to  good  cultivation.  The  true  Cro 
cuses,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  are  cap 
able  of  producing  a  considerable  numbe 
of  flowers  from  each  corm,  and  natural! 
the  improved  garden  forms,  with  larg' 
corms,  are  capable  of  producing  a  greate 
number  of  flowers  than  the  wild  or  un 
improved  species  of  Crocus. 

Some  varieties  are  more  capable  of  pro 
during  large  numbers  of  flowers  thai 
others,  and  at  least  four  of  these  hav> 
been  singled  out  and  are  offered  b 
Messrs.  Dobbie  find  Co.,  Rothesay.  Th 
accompanying  illustration  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  we  mean  by  a  large  numbe 
of  flowers  from  one  corm,  and  this  illus 
tration  has  been  placed  at  our  disposa 
by  Messrs.  Dobbie.  The  four  varietie 
to  which  we  refer  are  Dobbie’s  Mammotl 
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\  low,  .Mammoth  White,  Mammoth  Blue 
i  Mammoth  Striped.  These  would 
r,  resent  garden  forms  of  two  or  three 
vdes  of  Crocus. 

0  get  them  to  produce  the  largest 
nber  of  flowers  per  corm,  good  cultiva- 
lu  is  necessary,  because  then  the  corms 
(tubers  have  been  cultivated  under  suit- 
,  e  conditions  and  at  proper  width  apart 
-  as  to  give  the  foliage  the  benefit  of 
l  ht  and  air  and  the  roots  the  advantage 
the  nourishment  in  the  soil.  These 
1  ;e  Crocuses  may  be  planted  in  beds 
’borders  in  the  ordinary  way  for  spring 
.rrlening,  or  they  may  be  planted  in 
[  :s,  but  to  get  the  best  results  under  the 
1  t  form  of  treatment  they  should  not  be 
t>  crowded  in  the  pot.  If  the  cultivator 
Irrs  in  mind  that  a  large  number  of 
hvers  have  to  find  room  for  expansion, 
; d  that  the  roots  must  have  plenty  of 
mrishment,  then  a  little  more  space 
ould  be  given  them  than  is  customary, 
srecially  for  exhibition  purposes. 

- *++ - 

,  Very  Early  Single 

Tulip. 


T'  Canary  Bird. 

When  Tulips  for  very  early  flowering 
e  called  to  mind,  it  is  the  Due  van  Thol 
pe  that  one  thinks  of.  \  arieties  of  that 
d  Tulip  vary  greatly  in  colour,  and 
any  of  them  have  been  named,  usually 
am  their  colour.  Their  chief  value  was 
eir  earliness  and  brightness  of  the 
lour,  but  the  blooms  were  very  small. 
Several  varieties  are  now  in  cultivation 
at  possess  the  quality  of  earliness,  while 
je  flowers  are  much  larger  and  therefore 
ore  effective  when  brought  into  bloom, 
hen  it  is  their  nature  to  bloom  early 
ey  respond  much  more  readily  and 
isily  to  the  art  of  the  cultivator  than  in 
ie  case  of  very  late  Tulips,  for  instance, 
anary  Bird  is  one  of  these  naturally 
irly  varieties  that  may,  for  convenience 
ike  be  grouped  together  with  the  types 
:  Due  van  Thol.  The  flowers  are  very 
irge,  of  a  bright,  clear  yellow,  and  are 
lell  represented  by  the  accompanying 
lustration,  which  was  put  at  our  disposal 
y  Messrs.  .  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
tourbridge. 

The  variety  is  also  notable  for  being 
sry  reasonable  in  price,  being  much 
tore  so  than  many  of  the  varieties  of 
>uc  van  Thol  itself.  Messrs.  “Webb  and 
ons,  Wordslev,  Stourbridge,  make  a 
oint  of  supplying  all  classes  of  bulbs 
rr  flowering  early  in  the  season,  for  mid- 
eason  and  late  season. 

- - 

leorge  III.  and  the  Kew  Gardener. 

It- was  the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales, 
prompted  by  Lord  Bute,  who  began  the 
rursery  of  exotic  plants  which  became 
he  particular  feature  of  the  Kew 
'rounds.  They  were  laid  out  by  a  self- 
:aught  gardener,  Launcelot  Brown, 
mown  in  his  time  as  “  Capability  ” 
drown,  who  insisted  on  having-  his  own 
deas  executed.  When  he  died,  George 
-II.  is  said  to  have  chuckled  to  an  under- 
<ardcncr,  K  Now  you  and  I  can  do  as  we 
flease  here !” 


[ Dobbie  and  Co. 

Dobbie’s  Mammoth  Crocus. 


[I V tbb  and  Sons. 

Single  Tulip  Canary  Bird. 
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The  Flower  Garden 


Caterpillars. 

During  July  and  the  early  part  of  Au¬ 
gust  there  were  thousands  of  'white  butter¬ 
flies  hovering  near  the  flowers  and  other 
crops  in  our  gardens.  When  I  see  these 
beautiful  butterflies  I  know  that  there  will 
be  a  host  of  caterpillars  later  on  in  the 


Fig.  /.  Commence  to  -plant  bulbs  in  the 
j Hosier  garden.  Snozodrops  and  Crocuses 
should  be  planted  about  2  in.  deep; 
Tulips  3  in.;  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi 
5  in.  deep. 

season.  Well,  the  caterpillars  are  now  busy 
eating  up  many  flowering  and  other  kinds 
of  plants.  In  a  tiny  border  beneath  the 
dwelling  room  window  of  a  villa  the  owner 
recently  killed  several  hundreds  of  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  I  noticed 
that  a  lovely  bed  of  Nasturtiums  were  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  all  the  leaves  being  eaten 
and  only  the  ribs  and  stalks  left.  Now,  the 
caterpillars  in  the  northern  counties  are  not 
as  forward  as  they  are  in  the  southern,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
them  doing  damage  to  plants.  They  will 
continue  to  eat  the  leaves  of  plants  through¬ 
out  the  month  of  October.  Examine  Violet 
and  Zonal  Pelargonium  leaves  and  pick  off 
and  destroy  every  insect  found.  Look  well 
under  the  leaves  and  also  gently  shake  the 
plants  to  dislodge  the  pests. 

Leaf-Mining  Grubs. 

These  pests  are  also  working  much  havoc 
amongst  the  Marguerite  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  plants.  The  badly  injured  leaves 
should  be  removed  and  burned.  Others 
slightly  marked  should  be  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  and  the  grubs  traced.  They  can  be 
easily  located  as  they  show  at  the  ends  of 
the  irregularly-formed  lines  in  the  leaf,  then 
crush  them  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Planting  Bulbs. 

The  first  batch  of  bulbs  should  now  be 
planted.  Put  in  firm  bulbs.  Very  large 
ones,  if  not  firm,  are  not  as  good  as  those  of 
medium  size  but  very  firm  and  heavy. 

Vacant  borders  should  be  attended  to  first. 
Deeply  dig  the  ground,  take  out  one  barrow 
load  of  soil  from  each  medium-sized  bed 
and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  loam ; 
also  some  well -rotted  .manure.  Do  the  dig¬ 
ging  in  fine  weather,  and,  if  possible,  put  in 
the  bulbs  .before  the  soil  gets  moistened  again 
with  rain. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  to  plant  the  bulbs. 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses  and  similar  small 
bulbs  should  be  put  in  about  2  in.  deep, 
Tulips  3  in.,  and  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi 
about  5  inches  deep.  In  very  light  soils 
there  is  not  any  need  to  use  sand,  but  in 


clayey  ground  some  coarse  sand  should  be 
placed  under  and  on  the  top  of  the  bulbs. 

Violets. 

Plants  recently  placed  in  frames  should 
be  carefully  examined  and  any  yellow  or 
bruised  leaves  pinched  off ;  also  gather  odd 
flowers  which  are  opening,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  encouraged  to  form  new  roots  freely. 

Those  plants  growing  in  the  open  border 
should  be  cleaned  and  duly  prepared  for 
withstanding  the  wintry  weather.  Do  not 
tread  on  the  soil  between  the  rows  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  plants 
do  not  thrive  in  hard  panned  ground. 

Dahlias. 

The  plants  should  be  duly  supported  with 
strong  stakes,  else  the  winds  are  sure  to 
blow  some  down  and  break  off  branches  from 
others.  Make  preparations  for  putting  ’up 
temporary  coverings  to  protect  the  flowers 
from  frosts. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. 

Layers  recently  planted  out  have  made 
very  satisfactory  growth,  the  showery 
weather  being  very  favourable  to  healthy 
root  action.  No  doubt  many  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World  have  noticed  small  side 
crowns  growing  on  Strawberry  plants. 


Fig.  2.  The  small  side  crowns  of  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  as  shown  at  A,  A,  should  be 
removed.  The  central  crown  B  is  the  only 
serviceable  one  to  retain. 

These  side  crowns  are  useless  as  regards 
fruit-bearing  and  should  be  removed  directly 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  side  crowns  at  A. A.  The 
main,  or  central  crown,  as  denoted  by  the 
arrow  B,  is  the  one  to  take  care  of.  It 
should  be  quite  plump  and  large  by  the  time 
the  leaves  commence  to  ripen  and  turn  to  a 
bronzy  hue.  All  main  leaves  which  sur¬ 
round  the  central  crown  must  be  carefully 
preserved,  but  it  would  be  well  to  make  an 
effort  and  get  the  side  crowns  removed  from 
the  plants  this  week. 

Ripe  Fruit. 

The  recent  strong  winds  'have  blown  off 
great  quantities  of  fruit.  This  bruised  fruit 
should  be  stored  separately  from  sound 
fruit,  and  be  used  first.  I  am  afraid  that 
in  many  instances  more  than  half  of  the 
crops  of  Apples  and  Pears  has  been  blown 
off  the  trees.  Of  course  it  will  not  keep, 
and  so  extra  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
properly  gathered  specimens  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Parsley. 

This  crop  is  often  much  neglected  in  tl 
autumn  and  winter  time,  but  in  sprin 
after  the  frosts  have  killed  or  spoiled  near 
all  the  leaves,  every  bit  of  nice  fresh  leaf 
eagerly  sought  for.  But  if  a  few  plants  ' 
lifted  and  replanted  in  a  cool  frame  (or  ai 
roughly-made  shelter  which  will  answer  t] 
same  purpose)  you  will  have  a  stock  . 
fresh  leaves  whenever  you  wish  to  gath 
them. 

Choose  sturdy  plants  for  lifting.  A 
Fig.  3  shows  a  nice  plant  lifted  with  s<-r 
soil  adhering  to  the  Toots.  B  shows  a  bt 
of  soil  1  ft.  deep  placed  in  a  frame  ai 
the  plants  put  out  so  that  the  leaves  v : 
not  unduly  overlap.  Give  some  water 
settle  the- soil  around  the  roots  and  keep  f 
frame  closed  for  about  a  fortnight ;  th> 
admit  air  freely,  and  remove  any  bruis- 
leaves. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. 

Unless  you  have  plenty  of  artificial  hr 
do  not  retain  the  plants  in  the  frames  a: 
longer,  but  clear  them  away  and  use  t 
frames  for  other  purposes.  Winter  Lettuc 
may  be  grown  in  them  for  very  early  m 
also  Cauliflower  plants;  but  the  gk 
lights  should  be  taken  off  during  fi 
weather. 

Caterpillars  on  Winter  Greens. 

Here,  again,  you  will  have  trouble  w:i 
these  pests.  Hand  pick- the  caterpillars  fr.i 
the  centre  of  each  plant  of  autumn  Cau- 
flowers,  Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Brusss 
Sprouts;  and  give  a  light  dusting  of  c1 
lime  to  the  outer  leaves  where  the  pests  s 
numerous.  Many  will  fall  to  the  group 
and  then  you  should  kill  them  wholesale  : 
raking  over  the  surface  with  an  iron-tootll 
rake. 

Root  Crops. 

Make  preparations  for  lifting  and  stor:; 
Beetroot  and  Carrots. 

Foxglove 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouf . 

The  Boons  and  Blessings. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  amat  r 
who  possesses  a  greenhouse  to  have  a  sup  y 
of  blossom  throughout  the  entire  year,  ;d 
to  attain  this  end  some  foresight  ;J 
management  are  necessary,  more  especir) 
where  one  structure  only  is  available 
means  are  limited,  for,  of  course,  to  e 
wealthy,  with  plenty  of  money  to  spend  .1 
every  appliance  ready  to  hand,  half  the  01- 
culties  vanish. 

From  November  to  March  is  the  time't 
greatest  scarcity,  and  what  a  boon  at  1« 
season  are  the  many  bulbous  plants,  for  the 
are  the  easiest  of  culture  as  well  as  i* 


Fig.  3.  Plant  Parsley  in  a  cold  pal 
now,  for  winter  use;  A,  a  plant  jif  f 
B,  shows  how  to  fui  m  the  ft  ants  vi 
prepared  bed  in  the  frame 
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cheapest  of  all  winter  and  early  spring- 
flowering  subjects,  and,  by  a  carefully  regu¬ 
lated  series  of  pottings,  may  be  had  in  bloom 
throughout  the  entire  dull  season.  When 
any  difficulty  occurs  in  obtaining  suitable  pot¬ 
ting  compost  for  bulbs,  oocoanut  fibre  refuse 
should  be  tried ;  it  will  be  found  that  nearly 
all  of  them  will  do  admirably  in  it.  Lilies- 
of-ithe-Valley,  too,  treated  thus,  leave  no¬ 
thing  to  be  desired,  although  many  growers 
prefer  to  mix  some  of  the  fibre  with  the  soil. 
Autumn-struck  Coleus. 

The  magnificent  colourings  obtainable  in 
these  fine  foliage  plants  make  them  well 
worthy  of  culture,  and  to  obtain  large  speci¬ 
mens  next  summer  it  is  better  to  commence 
operations  at  the  present  time.  From  the 
choicest  plants  cuttings  should  be  selected 
from  the  side-shoots,  being  severed  imme¬ 
diately  below  a  joint.  They  will  strike 
readily  in  pans  or  pots  containing  leaf- 
mould  and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts,  and 
when  well-rooted  should  be  potted  off  singly, 
adding  peat  and  loam  to  the  original  com¬ 
post.  Grow  on  near  the  glass  throughout  the 
winter  in  a  temperature  of  fifty  to  sixty 
degrees,  shifting  into  larger  pots  in  March. 
Potting  Hippeastrums. 

Though  generally  looked  upon  as  stove 
plants.there  arestrains  which  are  quite  easily 
grown  in  the  ordinary  amateur’s  greenhouse, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  obtaining  some 
dormant  bulbs.  An  eight-inch  pot  is  suit¬ 
able  for  one  of  good  size,  whilst  three 
placed  together  in  a  receptacle  of  ten-inch 
dimensions  make  a  fine  display.  The  pots 
should  be  well-drained  with  crocks,  and  the 
compost  should  consist  of  two-thirds  of  rich 
fibrous  loam,  the  remaining  third  being  leaf- 
mould,  peat  and  coarse  sand  in  equal  parts. 
The  bulbs  should  be  but  half  covered  with 
soil,  and  if  the  latter  is  moist  at  the  time 
no  further  watering  will  be  necessary  until 
active  growth  commences,  especially  if  the 
pots  be  plunged,  although  a  light  syringing 
may  be  indulged  in  otherwise  if  the  surface 
appears  dry. 

Cinerarias  from  the  Frames. 

It  is  better  that  these  indispensable  plants 
should  receive  their  final  potting  before 
being  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  whither 
they  must  be  taken  on  the  first  signs  of  real 
frost.  Give  them  a  good  rich  compost,  and 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  greenfly,  which 
often  take  up  their  abode  on  the  underside 
of  -the  leaves.  Before  housing  the  plants,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  pots  on  their  sides 
and  syringe  the  foliage  thoroughly,  both 
’  top  and  bottom,  with  some  reliable  insecti¬ 
cide.  The  late-sown  Primulas  are  also  amen¬ 
able  to  similar  treatment. 

Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  amateur’s  Grape¬ 
vine  par  excellence,  and  if  properly  treated 
the  bunches  of  swelling  berries  will  now 
prove  very  gratifying  to  the  grower.  All 
the  light  and  sunshine  available  must  be 
admitted  to  the  clusters,  and  with  this  end 
in  view,  all  useless  growths  and  superfluous 
shoots  should  be  removed,  whilst  a  careful 
examination  of  the  fruits  may  reveal  some 
decaying  ones.  These  should  be  instantly  re¬ 
moved  with  the  scissors,  as  if  permitted  to 
remain  whole  bunches  may  very  soon  become 
affected.  When  gathered,  the  Grapes  may 
be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  fresh  state  by 
inserting  the  Stalk'S  (which  should  be  cut 
fairly  long  for  the  purpose)  in  narrow¬ 
necked  battles  containing  water. 

After  the  vines  are  stripped  they  will 
greatly  benefit  by  a  thorough  syringing  to 
rid  them  of  all  insect  pests,  but  on  no  ac¬ 
count  must  this  be  indulged  in  whilst  the 
bunches  are  hanging,  or  the  fruit  will  be 
disfigured  and  spoiled. 

Treatment  of  Pelargoniums. 

If  the  pruning  back  of  the -regal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  was  duly  attended  to  early  in  Au- 

- 


gust,  as  advised  in  these  columns,  fresh 
growths  will  now  be  in  evidence,  and  the 
plants  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  con¬ 
taining  them,  and,  after  breaking  up  the  ball 
of  earth,  cut  back  with  a  sharp  knife  all  the 
longer'' and  more  straggling  roots. 

This  done,  repot  them  in  receptacles  a  size 
or  two  smaller  than  those  from  which  the}' 
were  taken,  using  good  fibrous  loam  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  old  manure  and  silver 
sand  for  a  patting  compost.  Be  sure  and 
press  the  soil  firmly  around  the  roots  ;  light 
potting  means  rank  foliage  and  few  flowers. 
After  this  treatment  it  is  better  to  keep  them 
rather  close  for  a  time,  to  give  them  a  start, 
a  light  syringing  occasionally  being  all  the 
moisture  required  for  the  present.  Any  late- 
flowering  specimens  that  were  not  cut  back 
with  the  main  batch  should  be  attended  to 
without  delay,  the  removed  portions  being 
utilised  as  cuttings. 

Lobelia  from  Seed. 

Anyo-ne  desirous  of  doing  so  may  easily 
raise  a  good  stock  of  Lobelias  from  seed, 
and  where  little  heat  is  available  it  is  as 
well  to  sow  soon  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  forward  plants  for  next  season’s  use.  The 
seed  should,  be  sown  thinly  in  boxes,  and 
merely  pressed  into,  and  not  covered  by  the 
soil,  which,  by  the  bye,  should  be  light  and 
fairly  rich.  Use  a  fine-rosed  can  for  water¬ 
ing,  and  place  a  sheet  of  glass  over  the  box 
to  assist  the  seeds  to  germinate,  after  which 
it  must  be  removed  and  the  seedlings  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  to  the  light.  Prick  them  off 
into  other  boxes  as  necessary,  wintering 
them  on  a  dry,  cool  shelf  near  the  glass. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs, 

Deciduous  Dendrobiums. 

Several  of  the  species  and  the  early-flower¬ 
ing  hybrid  Dendrobiums  belonging  to  this 
section  will  now  have  matured,  or  are  about 
completing  their  growths.  I  am  often  asked 
by  amateurs  how  they  may  ascertain  for 
themselves  the  completion  of  growth  in 
pseudo-bulbs.  In  the  case  of  the  deciduous 
section  of  Den dro-bi urns  the  best  way  to  de¬ 
fine  the  completion  of  growth  is  when  the 
two  leaves  of  the  apex  of  the  growth  open 
out  so  that  the  pse-udo-bulb  may  be  clearly- 
seen  at  the  base  o-f  the  leaves.  It  is  when 
the  plants  reach  this  stage  that  the  greatest 
care  is  needed  in  their  treatment.  If  liberal 
treatment  and  fair  growing  conditions  are 
afforded  the  plants  after  the  completion  of 
the  growth,  there  is  generally  a  tendency  to 
encourage  secondary  growth,  c  ■  ’  g  away 
from  the  base  of  the  newiy-madt  ’do- 
bul-b.  This  is  altogether  undesiral  -  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  cases.  -  "n 

in  the  case  of  D.  wardianum  L  -  -  n 

encouragement  should  be  given  towai lL  ad¬ 
vancing  such  growths.  I  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  keep  the  plants  in  the  same  house 
for  a  time  after  growth  is  completed,  but 
they  should  only  be  given  sufficient  root 
moisture  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  plump  state.  Where  growth  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  plants  should  have  every  advan¬ 
tage  obtainable  from  the  available  light. 
The  success  or  failure  in  producing  satisfac¬ 
tory  flowering  results  and  the  future  well¬ 
being  of  the  "plants  depends  to  a _  great  ex_ 
tent  on  the  proper  maturing  and  ripening  of 
the  growths.  The  barbarous  system  of 
placing  plants  in  cool  conditions  immediately 
growth  is  completed,  is  not  one  I  would  ad¬ 
vocate.  It  is  quite  time  enough  to  place 
plants  under  strict  resting  conditions  after 
their  foliage  has  been  cast,  and  then  it 
should  only  be  done  by  degrees  or  there  may 
be  undesirable  checks,  which  may  not  be 
immediately  apparent.  Every  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  re 
tained  in  a  plump  state  throughout  the  rest¬ 
ing  period. 


Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  of  autumn-flowering  Orchids,  and 
should  find  a  place  in  every  garden  possess¬ 
ing  stove  house  accommodation.  1  would 
recommend  this  species  to  be  grown  in  quan¬ 
tity  where  there  is  a  demand  for  cut  flowers 
throughout  the  autumn  months ;  in  fact 
where  grown  in  quantities  flowers  may  be 
had  practically  throughout  the  winter 
months.  The  graceful  habit  of  the  flower 
scape  combined  with  the  varied  and  attrac¬ 
tive  shades  of  colour,  render  this  species  one 
of  the  most  serviceable  for  cut  flower  work. 
They  are  also  exceedingly  useful  for  ar¬ 
ranging  among  groups  of  plants  for  decora¬ 
tive  effect  and  for  exhibition  purposes.  I 
find  it  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  plants  to 
a  cool  intermediate  house  temperature  as 
soon  as  the  flower  buds  have  expanded  ;  with 
the  cooler  and  slightly  drier  conditions  thus 
afforded  the  flowers  will  last  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  The  plants  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  again  to  the  stove  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  have  been  removed,  only  sufficient 
water  being  then  necessary  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  plump. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - - 

Strawberry 


Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. 

With  all  the  new  kinds,  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  old  kind  is  surpassed  for  earliness 
and  cropping  in  many  soils. 

For  early  work  in  pots  I  am  convinced 
it  is  the  most  reliable  kind  on  light  soils. 
In  the  early  part  of  April  I  saw  at  Frim- 
ley  Park,  Surrey,  a  fine  batch  of  this  in 
six-inch  pots  with  from  10  to  12  large 
fruits  on  a  pot,  then  nearly  ripe.  The 
colour  was  very  fine.  Royal  Sovereign, 
by  its  side,  was  not  so  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Rogers  told  me  he  found  no  kind  equal 
to  V.  H.  de  Thury  for  early  pot  work. 
He  had  tried  most  of  the  new-comers,  but 
never  depended  on  them,  relying  on  his 
old  favourite. 

I  remember,  the  late  Mr.  \\  ildsmith  had 
the  same  high  opinion  of  it,  Heckfield 
having  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  Frimley 
Park.  I  found  it  the  same  on  the  hot, 
dry  soil  of  North  Hants.  In  the  open 
ground  in  all  these  places  it  was  a  grand 
cropper,  with  a  fine,  constitution.  Some 
object  to  it  on  account  of  size,  but  this  is 
readily  overcome  by  thinning.  From 
being  such  a  prodigious  cropper  many  of 
the  fruits  would  naturally  be  small. 

Those  who  want  a  quantity  for  preserv¬ 
ing  should  grow  this  old  kind.  I  have 
found  cooks  most  satisfied  with  it  for 
this  purpose. 

Few  things  are  more  capricious  than 
Strawberries,  and  the  main  thing  is  to  find 
a  sort  that  suits  your  soil  and  purpose, 
and  stick  to  it.  No  one  really  wants  many 
kinds.  Two  or  three  is  quite  enough. 
To  retain  their  vigour  it  is  wise  to  obtain 
fresh  runners  from  another  soil  and 
localitv.  Of  equal  importance  is  to  layer 
only  from  plants  that  are  fertile.  _  All 
sorts  are  apt  to  runout  to  a  condition  of 
barren  plants. 

Con. 

- - 

Blackberries  are  plentiful  this  year 
but  they  are  late  owing  to  lack  of  sun¬ 
shine. 
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wise.  W armth  and  moisture  induce  the 
bulbs  to  start  into  growth,  and  this  is 
the  point  to  be  secured.  The  bulbs 
should  remain  plunged  in  the  ashes 
until  the  leaves  and  flower  spike,  or 


at  least  the  latter,  have  made  one  inch 
of  growth,  thus  showing  that  the  bulbs 
have  had  a  sufficient  time  to  make 
natural  growth,  preparatory  to  flower¬ 
ing. 
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6ditoi?ial. 


?oU'u\$  T^ulbs. 

In  connection  with  the  potting  of 
hardy  bulbs,  but  particularly  for  those 
intended  to  be  forced,  there  is  one  point 
we  should  like  to  impress  upon  our 
readers,  as  it  would  save  them  a  deal 
of  trouble  in  trying  to  ensure  success 
with  the  flowering  of  bulbs.  Provided 
good  bulbs  are  obtained,  not  necessarily 
the  largest,  but  plump  and  firm  bulbs, 
then  nothing  remains  but  to  develop 
the  flowers,  as  everything  is  present  in 
the  bulb  by  the  time  it  ts  smatured,  and 
growers  have  only  to  place  the  bulbs 
under  suitable  conditions  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  flowers  and  leaves. 

The  point  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
is  that  early  potting  is  necessary  for 
plants  intended  to  be  forced  or  hurried 
along  in  any  way.  In  order  to  get 
Roman  Hyacinths,  for  instance,  in 
bloom  in  November,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pot  the  bulbs  as  early  as  they 
are  obtainable,  say,  about  the  end  of 
August,  or  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  September. 

Granting  that  the  operation  of 
potting  has  been  properly  carried  out, 
the  'pots  containing  the  bulbs  should 
then  be  placed  on  ashes  in  some  open 
situation  out  of  doors,  and  covered  up 
with  ashes  or  cocoanut  fibre,  until  there 
are  about  four  inches  of  the  ashes  or 
fibre  above  the  compost.  Some  have 
an  idea  that  the  bulbs  should  be  placed 
in  frames,  so  that  rain  may  be  kept 
from  sinking  into  the  pots,  but  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  the  rain  that 
falls  will  be  beneficial  rather  than 
otherwise. 

Here  the  pots  should  stand  for  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  dependent  upon 
the  mildness  of  the  weather  or  other¬ 


[Hogg  and  Rober/son. 

White  Trumpet  Daffodil  Mrs.  H.  D.  Betteridgre. 


K.  <st). 


During  the  last  few  years  the  white  sec¬ 
tion  of  trumpet  Daffodils  has  had  many 
beautiful  additions  made  to  it.  The 
flowers  continue  to  increase  in  size  and  in 
the  refined  character  of  the  bloom  itself. 
Readers  will  be  able  to  see  from  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  that  the  segments 
of  the  perianth  are  broad,  overlapping, 
and  stand  out  very  nearly  horizontally 
from  the  trumpet,  thus  showing  that  they 
are  of  good  texture.  The  trumpet  itself 
is  gradually  widened  from  the  base  to  the 
mouth,  which  is  beautifully  rolled  back 
and  deeply  cut  or  fringed.  Th;s  gives 


character  to  the  flower,  as  well  as  making 
it  conspicuous  from  the  point  of  view  of 
garden  decoration.  Then,  to  add  to  these 
particulars,  the  colour  is  of  a  uniform 
ivory-white,  thus  making  for  greater 
purity  than  in  the  older  whites,  where  the 
trumpet  usually  expands  of  a  decided 
lemon  and  gradually  fades  to  white  with 
age. 

This  beautiful  variety  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  may  practically  still  be  con¬ 
sidered  new,  and  is  one  of  the  specialities 
of  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Man- 
Street,  Dublin,  whose  nursery  is  usually 
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lown  as  Holland  in  Ireland.  Ireland 
particularly  well  suited  for  the  cultiva- 
tn  of  Daffodils  when  attended  to  by 
n  dern  methods  of  cultivation,  but  we  also 
member  that  many  old  and  beautiful 
vieties  were  picked  up  in  Ireland  after 
King  suffered  neglect  and  been  for¬ 
emen. 

Beautiful  as  -were  these  old  Daffodlis 
find  in  Ireland,  the  more  recent  acqui- 
;  ons  are  great  improvements  upon 
fm,  and  their  cultivation  is  pursued 
\  h  great  success  by  this  firm  on  their 
lib  farm  at  Rush,  Co.  Dublin.  We  are 
ilebted  to  them  for  the  use  of  this  illus- 
t.tion,  which  we  place  before  our 
nders,  as  illustration  is  a  much  easier 
rthod  of  explaining  the  form  of  a  flower 
tan  is  description. 

- - 

liphofia  R.  Wilson  Ker. 

The  above  variety  has  orange-red 
wers  produced  on  a  long  spike,  and 
;ms  to  be  a  variety  of,  or  afaer  the  same 
pe  as,  K.  aloides.  An  Award  of  Merit 
is  accorded  by  the  R.H.S.  on  September 
t,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
d  Co.,  Colchester. 


Bulbs  Growr?  in  ]Vloss  Fibre. 

Cut  ~ 


The  illustration  accompanying  this  note 
shows  an  exhibit  of  bulbs  and  allied 
plants  which  were  grown  in  moss  fibre 
without  drainage  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham  at  a  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  at  Westminster  in  March  of  this 
year,  when  a  medal  was  awarded  it.  The 
bulbs  in  question  consisted  .of  Tulips, 
Hyacinths  and  various  Narcissi,  together 
with  Lily  of  the  Valley,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  line  of  plants  along  the  fiont  of 
the  exhibit. 

From  a  decorative  point  of  view  this 
Lily  of  the  Valley  has  evidently  been 
grown  to  perfection,  not  forced  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  getting  flowers  at  the 
earliest  moment,  but  brought  along 
gradually  under  a  genial  atmosphere,  so 
that  the  leaves  may  reach  perfection  at 
the  same  time  as  the  flowers.  When 
flowers  are  scarce,  there  is,  of  course,  a 
great  desire  to  get  such  beautiful  and  de¬ 
liciously  scented  flowers  as  "Lily  of  the 


are  used.  His  plan  is  to  use  China  or 
porcelain  vases  of  an  ornamental  charac¬ 
ter,  and  without  drainage  holes  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Porcelain,  being  impervious  to 
water,  prevents  the  moisture  from  escap¬ 
ing,  whereas  in  ordinary  earthenware  pots 
it  would  gradually  keep  oozing  out,  even 
under  the  most  careful  treatment. 

This  moss  fibre  is  specially  prepared, 
and  can  be  mixed  with  ground  shell, 
which  gives  additional  porosity  to  the 
fibre  and  serves  to  allow  air  to  get 
more  freely  to  the  roots  of  bulbs. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
delicate  flowers  can  Lve  without  air, 
although  grown  in  this  fashion  They 
require  moisture,  and  this  should 
be  given  in  just  such  quantity  as  the  moss 
fibre  will  hold  without  having  a  quantity 
of  free  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  vases. 
This  may  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  the 
inexperienced,  but  if  too  much  water  is 
given,  the  vases  can  be  turned  on  their 


Lily  of  the  Val’ey,  Tulips,  Hyacintho  and  Narcissi  grown  in  moss  fibre. 


[ Robert  Sydenham. 


mpon  Dahlia  Adela. 

The  blooms  of  this  new  variety  are  very 
I  at,  compact,  globular  and  white.  First¬ 
ly  Certificate  by  the  National  Dahlia 
|  ciety,  when  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
|°ugh,  on  September  3rd. 
intbretia  Norvic. 

This  is  a  strong  growing  variety,  bear- 
j?  large,  expanded,  orange  flowers 
jaded  with  crimson-red  on  the  back.  An 
ward  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  it  by  the 
H.S.  on  September  1st,  when  shown  by 
-|‘ssrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
d  Mr.  G.  D.  Davison,  AVestwick  Gar- 
ns,  Norwich. 


Valley,  but  those  who  can  exercise  pa¬ 
tience  until  more  near  the  natural  season 
of  the  plant  to  flower,  can  have  the 
flow'ers  accompanied  by  their  own  leaves, 
than  which  nothing  better  could  be  had. 

The  system  of  cultivating  bulbs  in  moss 
fibre  has  been  brought  to  great  perfec¬ 
tion  through  a  number  of  years  by  Mr. 
Sydenham,  who  understands  it  and  has 
succeeded  in  getting  many  other  people 
to  follow  his  plan  with  success.  There  is 
a  great  convenience  in  being  able  to  grow' 
bulbs  in  this  fashion  for  the  decoration  of 
the  home,  as  it  saves  the  u'etting  and 
spoiling  of  furniture  when  ordinary  pots 


sides  so  that  the  wrater  can  run  out  an 
hour  or  so  after  watering,  in  order  to 
drain  off  any  free  water  which  may  have 
collected  below  the  fibre.  This  allow's 
the  interstices  between  the  particles  of 
moss  to  be  open,  so  that  it  can  hold  air. 
The  bulbs  are  then  under  conditions  very 
similar  to  what  they  W'ould  be  in  ordinary 
compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  manure. 

The  moss  fibre  does  not  smell  and  is 
not,  therefore,  offensive.  It  is  very  light, 
so  that  carriage  is  not  expensive.  A  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  can  be  obtained  with  each 
order  of  bulbs,  so  that  when  potting  is 
completed  there  is  no  heap  of  soil  to  be 
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stored,  and  this  is  an  advantage  in  towns, 
especially  where  there  is  little  accommo¬ 
dation  for  storing  garden  materials  of  this 
rough  and  untidy  character. 

The  fibre  should  not  be  pressed  so  hard 
as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  compost  in  a 
suitable  condition  for  potting,  otherwise 
the  numerous  fibrous  roots  of  the  bulbs 
are  unable  to  penetrate  it  properly.  When 
gently  pressed,  this  fibre  must  even  be 
more  porous  than  the  ordinary  soil,  when 
the  cultivator  has  learned  the  idea  of  just 
keeping  it  sufficiently  moist  and  not  sod- 
dened.  For  some  time  the  idea  was 
scorned  that  bulbs  could  be  grown  in 
vessels  without  drainage  holes,  but  that 
has  been  entirely  disproved  by  Mr.  Syden¬ 
ham's  cultures.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
adapting  means  to  an  end. 

When  the  fibre  is  obtained  it  is  rubbed 
with  the  fingers  while  still  in  the  dry  state 
in  order  to  break  up  all  the  lumps  and 
make  it  of  a  uniform  composition.  It  is 
then  mixed  with  the  ground  shell  and  a 
little  water  is  added,  say,  about  a  gallon 
to  each  half-bushel  of  fibre.  The  operator 
then  lets  it  alone  for  a  while  till  this 
water  has  been  absorbed  by  the  moss,  and 
if  any  more  is  required  to  get  It  to  the 
proper  degree  of  moistness  some  more 
water  may  be  added.  The  fibre  increases 
in  bulk  as  it  becomes  moist,  but  no  water 
should  drop  out  of  it  when  just  in  suitable 
condition  for  potting.  Put  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  fibre  into  the  vase,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  bulb,  then  place  the 
bulb  in  position,  cover  with  fibre  and 
press  moderately  firm. 

- - 

Gladiolus  "White  Cloud. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  of  a 
great  size,  creamy  white  and  closely  set 
upon  the  stems.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  September  1st,  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  K-clway  and  Son,  I.angport. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Debutante. 

The  florets  in  this  instance  are  of  a  soft 
pink  with  a  very  long,  incurved  and  white 
tip.  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dahlia  Society  on  September  3rd, 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Strechvick  and 
Son,  St.  Leonards. 

Single  Dahlia  Mrs.  W.  W.  Merry. 

The  rays  of  this  variety  are  broad,  over¬ 
lapping  and  make  a  circular  flower.  They 
are  scarlet  with  orange  tips.  First-class 
Certificate  by  the  National  Dahlia  So¬ 
ciety  on  September  3rd,  when  shown  by 
the  Rev.  S.  S.  Pearce,  Woodstock. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Snowdon. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  of  large 
size,  with  regularly  arched  or  incurved 
florets,  and  white.  First-Class  Certificate 
by  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son, 
St.  Leonards,  on  September  3rd. 

Pteris  aquilina  Nicholsonii. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  very  slender 
and  graceful  variety  of  the  common 
Bracken.  The  fronds  are  narrow,  with 
slender  stalks  and  drooping,  and  two  or 
three  times  pinnate,  with  usually  a  long 
terminal  segment  at  the  apex  of  the 
pinnae.  The  pinnules  are  narrowly 
linear.  The  whole  frond  is  of  a  deep 
green  above,  paler  beneath,  and  the  plant 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and 
Sons  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on 
September  1st.  It  was  grown  in  a  basket, 
and  seems  well  worthy  of  the  Award  of 
Merit  it  received,  especially  if  grown  by 
the  method  named  above. 


Although  a  few  good  flowers  are  still 
obtainable,  the  Sweet  Pea  season  has 
now  nearly  ended,  and  in  a  short  time, 
perhaps,  the  ground  may  be  cleared  to 
make  room  for  another  crop.  It  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year  that  the  question 
comes  up  as  to-  the  advisability  of 
saving  oner's  own  seed.  Now,  if  the 
seed  is  of  good  quality  and  well 
ripened,  there  is  certainly  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  equal  to  any  that 
could  be  purchased  from  the  seedsman, 
but  as  the  amateur  frequently  grows 
several  varieties  quite  close  to  one 
another  and  often  intermixed,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  seed  saved 
is  all  correct  to  name. 

Hints  on  Harvesting  Seed. 

Where  the  intention  is  to  harvest 
seed,  it  is  wise  to  go  round  in  July  and 
specially  mark  by  means  of  a  label  the 
flowers  from  which  seed  is  required. 
In  the  autumn,  when  the  pods  become 
brown,  they  should  be  gathered  and 
dried,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
burst  open  and  scatter  the  seeds.  In 
wet  seasons  it  sometimes  happens  that 
seeds  germinate  in  the  pods  before  the 
latter  have  become  brown.  Where 
there  is  danger  of  this,  it  is .  advisable 
to  gather  pods  that  are  nearly  ripe  and 
complete  the.  drying  under  glass. 

When  Seed  Should  Not  be  Saved. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  stocks 
of  such  fine  varieties  as  Counters 
Spencer  and  Helen  Lewis  only  give  a 
proportion  of  plants  true  to  type.  If  it 
has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  reader 
to  have  grown  one  of  these  unsatis¬ 
factory  stocks,  it  is  unwise  for  him  to 
save  seeds  of  even  the  best  and  true 
plants,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  the  next 
year’s  plants  will  show  much  improve¬ 
ment  in  trueness.  It  is  much  wiser  to 
obtain  a  fresh  stock  from  another 
source. 

If  seeds  are  saved  from  unfixed  plants 
or  from  new  types  that  it  is  desired  to 
fix,  seeds  from  different  plants  of  the 
type  should  never  be  mixed,  but  should 
be  saved  and  sown  separately.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  one  plant  will  pro¬ 
duce  a,n  absolutely  fixed  strain,  while 
another  will  produce  a  stock  that  is 
hopelessly  mixed. 

Autumn  Sowing  in  the  Open. 

The  question  of  autumn  sowing  has, 
on  more  than  one  previous  occasion, 
been  discussed  in  this  journal,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  although  some 
growers  cannot  succeed  with  this 
method  of  culture,  others  obtain  their 
best  results  by  its  means.  Results  de¬ 
pend  much  upon  the  locality  and  also 
upon  the  season,  and  those  who  have 
never  experimented  in  this  direction  are 
advised  to  do  so  this  year.  Seeds  in 
the  open  ground  may  be  sown  more 
thickly  than  is  usual  in  the  spring,  and 
the  varieties  grown  need  not  be  the 


most  expensive.  Seeds  should  be  sow 
soon  now,  but  they  may  succeed  if  sow 
in  a  month’s  time.  A  dry,  sheltere 
spot  should,  if  possible,  be  given  then 
Sowing  in  Frames. 

Those  who  have  cold  frames  can  so 
in  the  autumn  in  pots,  about  five  seed 
to  a  six-inch  pot.  The  quality  of  th 
flowers  exhibited  by  Mr.  Breadmore 
the  envy  of  many  of  the  trade  as  we 
as  of  the  amateur,  and  Mr.  Herber 
his  grower,.^  tells  me  that  the  fine: 
flowers  they  have  are  always  produce 
by  this  method.  The  lights  may  fre 
quently  be  lifted,  except  during  w( 
and  very  cold  weather. 

Raising  Under  Glass. 

Now,  also,  plants  may  be  raised  fc 
early  bloom  under  glass.  Burpee 
Earliest  White  is  the  most  suitable  fc 
this  purpose,  and  ihis  Earliest  of  A1 
and  Earliest  Sunbeams  are  also  gooc 
The  so-called  winter  flowering  Swee 
Peas,  several  stocks  of  which  are  no¬ 
on  the  market,  are  early  and  are  in 
greater  diversity  of  colour  than  those 
have  named,  but  the  standard  varietic 
should  not  be  crowded  out  by  the  earl 
varieties,  as  the  latter  do  not  includ 
any  nearly  so  fine  as  Helen  Lewi: 
Countess  Spencer,  Dorothy  Eckt'orc 
or  Queen  Alexandra. 

Winter  Flowering  Sweet  Peas. 

The  winter  flowering  Sweet  Peas  ow 
their  title  to  the  fact  that  the  perio 
between  sowing  the  seed  and  flowerin 
is.  considerably  shorter  than  in  the  cas 
of  the  ordinary  varieties. 

The  greatest  requisite  for  success  wit 
early  Sweet  Peas  under  glass  is  nc 
heat,  but  light.  With  sunlight,  the 
may  flower  at  Christmas  and,  in  fact 
all  the  year  round,  but  this  is  not  t 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantitic 
round  large  towns.  However,  it  iseas 
to  keep  them  alive  during  the  darke: 
months,  and  in  March  or  April  the 
will  commence  to  flower  freely. 
Preparing  for  Next  Year’s  Display. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  prepare  for  ne> 
year's  display,  and  the  old  advice  t 
order  novelties  early  still  holds  gooc 
Last  year,  such  good  things  as  Evely 
Hemus,  Mrs.  Henry  Bell,  and  a  nun 
her  of  others  were  sold  out  within 
very  short  space  of  time,  and  it  is  pre 
bable  that  there  will  be  disappoin 
ments  this  year.  It  sometimes  happen 
also  that,  rather  than  refuse  order: 
seedsmen  send  out  inferior  stocks  c 
scarce  varieties  after  the  best  have  bee 
exhausted. 

Two  Popular  Peas. 

Nancy  Perkin,  a  Spencer  formi  c 
Henry  Eckford,  of  which  Mr.  Bolto: 
holds  the  stock,  is  one  which,  I  undei 
stand,  will  not  be  plentiful,  and  the  dc 
mand  for  Dobbie’s  “The  King”  is  als 
sure  to  be  immense.  G.  F.  Drayson. 
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Address :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
iVorld,  37  and  3S,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
over  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
hould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
me  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
<f  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
he  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
Prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
l rawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AMD  GREENHOUSE, 

J232.  Arum  Lilies  for  Easter. 

I  have  six  S  in.  pots  of  Arum  Lilies  which 
[  should  like  to  have  in  bloom  for  Easter. 
tYould  you  advise  me  the  best  way  to  treat 
hem  ?  l’he  pots  are  full  of  bulbs  of  various 
>izes  and  last  season  I  only  got  two  blooms 
iff  them.  I  had  them  outside  in  a  shady 
place  all  summer  and  kept  them  well 
watered,  but  the  foliage  has  not  died  down. 
Must  I  cut  them  down,  or  what  shall  I  do? 
A.  C.,  Suffolk.) 

We  should  not  advise  y'ou  to  cut  them 
lown,  as  you  would  weaken  the  tubers  if 
he  foliage  is  perfectly  green.  Gradually 
.vithhold  water  in  the  open  and  take  them 
ndoors  before  they  get  cut  wih  frost.  Still 
ceep  them  dry  until  the  leaves  turn  yellow. 
d"e  think  the  best  plan  then  would  be  to 
jive  them  larger  pots  without  breaking  the 
sail  of  soil,  as  it  is  the  wrong  season  of  the 
v-ear  to  break  them  up.  Keep  them  rather 
tool  till  February,  then  place  them  in  a  tem- 
oerature  of  45  degs.  at  night  for  a  week  or 
:wb.  Then  the  tempeiature  should  be  raised 
to  50  degs.  or  52  degs.  by  night  to  encourage 
growth.  If  they  are  in  condition  for  flower¬ 
ing  they  should  bloom  by  Easter  under  those 
renditions.  When  you'  stood  them  outside 
in  spring,  you  should  have  withheld  water 
with  the  object  of  getting  the  leaves'  to  ripen 
off  Then  all  the  old  soil  should  have  been 
shaken  clean  away  and  the  large  tubers 
potted  at  the  rate  of  three  or  five  to  those 
3  in.  pots.  We  presume  the  reason  why  they 
failed  to  flower  with  you  was  because  you 
have  small  tubers  crowding  the  big  ones  in 
the  same  pots.  They  do  not  flower  well 
unless  the  flowering  bulbs  are  separated 
from  the  others  so  as  to  give  them  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  pots.  If  the  flower  stems  ap¬ 
pear  earlier  than  you  expect  yrou  can  retard 
them  by  lowering  the  temperature  or  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  another  house  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  lower.  If  they  show  no  signs 
of  flowering  some  six  weeks  before  you  re¬ 
quire  them  in  bloom,  you  should  try  what  a 
few  degrees  higher  temperature  will  do,  es¬ 
pecially  by  day  when  the  sun  is  shining. 
\cu  do  not  tell  us  what  convenience  vou  have 
for  growing  Arum  Lilies,  but  we  presume 
you  have  convenience  for  placing  them  in 
a  genial  temperature,  if  necessary. 

3233.  Geraniums,  Fuchsias  and  Bulbs, 
I  have  a  number  of  nice  Geraniums,  mostly 
m  pots.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  find  room 
for  them  in  my  cold  greenhouse.  There  are 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
fiat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  ■  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


too.  many.  How  can  I  keep  them  this  winter  ? 

I  have  a  dark,  cool  cellar.  I  do  not  think 
frost  gets  in.  Would  that  do  ?  Someone  has 
told  me  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  shake 
off  the  earth  and  -tie  in  a  bunch  and  hang 
them  up  in  the  cellar.  Do  you  think  this 
a  good  plan?  The  Fuchsias  you  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  cold  greenhouse  have  done 
capitally.  What  is  their  treatment  for  win-  ,» 
ter  ?  I  have  some  good  Tulip  bulbs  (Due 
van  Thol) ;  also  Roman  Hyacinths.  What 
is  the  best  way -to  secure  flowers  by  Christ¬ 
mas?  (N..  E.  C.,  Kent.) 

Some  garden  lovers  succeed  in.  keeping 
Geraniums  through  the  winter  in  a  cellar 
by  rolling  them  up  in  paper  and  hanging 
them  up  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  We  ourselves 
do  not  much  relish  the  idea,  because  Pelar¬ 
goniums  are  evergreen  and  should  be  kept 
in  the  light  and  watered  all  the  winter  when 
they  require  it.  Our  plan  would  be  to  cut 
back  the  plants,  retain  them  in  pots  and 
place  them  in  some  dry  place  beneath  the 
stages  of  the  greenhouse,  laying  them  upon 
their  sides  so  that  the  drip  from  the  pots 
above  them  would  not  fall  in  the  pots,  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  a  soddened  condition.  Another 
plan  would  be  to  cut  them  back  fairly  hard 
and  stand  them  pot  thick  on  a  shelf  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse 
just  out  of  the  way  if  the  greenhouse  is  high 
enough.  They  would  not  require  much 
water  during  the  winter  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  but  would  commence  growing  again 
very  soon  and  just  keep  slowly  advancing 
while  the  weather  is  getting  warmer  in 
spring.  You  can,  therefore,  try  some  of  these 
methods.  If  y'ou  hang  them  up  you  would 
have  to  pot  them  into  small  pots  in  spring 
in  soil  that  is  just  moist  and  place  them  in 
heat  to  get  them  to  start.  The  Fuchsias 
should  also  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse.  You 
can  trim  them  into  shape  by  pruning  them 
back  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  flowering. 
The  pyramidal  shape  is  best,  that  is,  the 
lowest  branches  should  be  longest  and  those 
above  them  gradually  shorter,  with  the  main 
stem,  of  course,  in  the  centre.  When  thus 
reduced  in'  size  hev  can  be  stood  closely 
together  in  some  part  of  the  greenhouse 
where  they  would  not  be  too  conspicuous. 
Keep  them  on  the  dry  side  all  the  winter, 
although  we  do  not  recommend  them  to  be 
kept  dust-drv.  In  spring  you  can  shake 
them  out  and  repot  them  into  the  same  size 
pots,  or  a  little  larger  if  you  think  the 
amount  of  roots  warrants  this  treatment. 
The  bulbs  you  mention  should  be  potted  up 
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at  once  and  stood  in  ashes  out  of  doors  until 
they  have  made  crowns  about  1  in.  above 
the  soil  in  the  pots.  They  should  be  then 
transferred  to  the  greenhouse,  placing  them 
in  the  best  lighted  position  at  command. 
After  they  have  been  growing  for  some  time 
they  could  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  greenhouse  to  hurry  them  on  if  they 
are  likely  to  be  late.  Bulbs  for  early 
work  should  be  potted  up  by  the  beginning 
of  September,  as  it  is  necessary  to  get  them 
well  rooted  before  they  are  urged  or  forced 
into  bloom. 

3234.  Sowing  Single  Begonia  Seeds. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  single  Be¬ 
gonia  seeds  ?  (Doe,  Constant  Reader, 
Derbyshire  ) 

It  very  largely  depends  upon  the  conveni¬ 
ence  you  have  for  raising  Begonias  as  to 
the  time  the  seeds  should  be  sown.  If  you 
have  a  greenhouse  and  could  command  a  bot¬ 
tom  heat  of  60  degs.  then  you  should  sow  the 
seeds  in  February',  as  they'  grow  very  slowly 
in  the  early  stages  and  require  to  be  kept 
growing  from  that  time  till  the  beginning 
of  June,  when  they  can  bs  planted  out.  If 
you  have  an  unheated  greenhouse,  you 
should  not  sow  before  the  beginning  of 
March.  If  you  have  only  a  cold  frame,  the 
end  of  March  would  be  a  good  enough  time. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  up,  they 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  exposed 
to  light  at  all  times,  except  when  the  sun 
gets  powerful.  When  that  happens  a  little 
shading  until  late  in  the  afternoon  would 
be  beneficial.  If  you  require  to  know  the 
necessary  treatment  of  the  seedlings  let  us 
know,  telling  us  what  convenience  you  have 
for  raising  seedlings. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

3235.  Starting  Dahlias. 

I  am  about  to  erect  a  frame  for  general 
use.  I  should  want  to  put  Chrysanthemums 
in  through  the  winter.  Also  to  start  Dahlias 
next  spring.  Should  I  have  to  prepare  a 
hotbed  or  give  the  soil  any  special  treat¬ 
ment?  (Heathen,  Birmingham.) 

A  hotbed  would  certainly  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  if  not  a  necessity  in  starting  Dah¬ 
lias.  It  all  depends  upon  how  vou  'intend 
to  deal  with  them.  For  instance,  if  you  want 
to  take  off  cuttings  and  root  them  a  hotbed 
will  certainly  be  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  y'ou  could  place  the  old  tubers  in  a  box 
of  leaf  soil  and  stand  them  in  the  frame 
facing  the  south,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to 
start  into  growth  earlier  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  If  you  have  no  hotbed,  you  could  cut 
off  a  piece  of  tuber  with  each  cutting  and  pot 
it  up  singly'.  This  will  make  a  plant  bv 
throwing  out  fresh  roots  and  making  fresh 
tubers.  This  method  would  not  require  a 
hotbed.  We  do  not  know  what  y'ou  mean  bv 
giving  the  soil  any  special  treatment.  If 
you  make  up  a  hotbed  and  take  cuttings  of 
the  Dahlias  which  you  have  started,  you 
should  use  plenty  of  sand  in  the  soil  you 
employ  for  rooting  them  and  leaf  mould. 
Indeed,  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand  in  equal 
proportions  would  answer  very  well  for 
Dahlias,  whether  as  cuttings  or  pieces  of 
the  old  tuber  with  a  bud  or  eve  to  each 
You  cannot  well  keep  Chrysanthemums  in 
the  same  frame  as  you  are  starting  Dahlias 
in.  If  you  make  up  a  hotbed  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  would  have  to  come  out.  If  you 
are  simplv  employing  the  heat  of  the  sun 
to  start  the  Dahlias  it  would  be  necessarv 
to  keep  the  frame  closed,  and  that  would 
not  agree  with  Chrysanthemums. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

3236.  Dressing  for  Sponging  Palms. 

T  should  be  very'  pleased  if  vou  could  give 
me  information .  as  to  a  good  dressing  with 
which  to  sponge  Palms  and  to  increase 
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growth.  (Doe,  Constant  Reader,  Derby¬ 
shire.) 

There  are  several  dressings  that  could  be 
used  in  sponging  Palms.  A  very  common 
one,  and  a  good  one,  is  Gishursf  Compound. 
Dissolve  2  ozs.  of  it  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
then  add  another  gallon,  and  sponge  the 
leaves  with  this.  If  you  desire  it  to  be 
strong,  so  as  to  destroy  scale  or  other  in¬ 
sects,  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water  would  be 
the  best  dressing.  Another  wash  is  Fir 
Tree  Oil.  None  of  these  ingredients  would 
be  of  any  service  to  increase  growth  of  your 
Palms.  A  very  good  artificial  manure  for 
this  is  “  Shefa,”  which  can  be  kept  handy 
in  a  room,  as  it  is  in  neat  tins,  odourless, 
and  only  a  very  small  quantity  is'  necessary. 
You  can  get  directions  with  each  tin. 
Growth  in  Palms  in  a  window  or  room  would 
be  undesirable  at  this  late  period  of  the  year. 
From  March  onward  would  be  a  better  time 
to  stimulate  growth  in  Palms,  as  you  want 
plenty  of  light  and  heat. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3237.  Growing  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Will  the  Editor  kindly  tell  me  how  to 
grow  Lilies  of  the  Valley  in  boxes  and  out 
of  doors?  (N.  Lees,  Lancashire.) 

There  are  many  ways  of  growing  Lily  of 
the  Valley  in  boxes,  but  you  do  not  tell  us 
what  convenience  you  have  in  the  way  of 
glass  or  heat.  If  you  merely  desire  to  have 
some  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  boxes  and  have 
a  cold  frame,  then  you  could  make  up  a 
compost  consisting  of  one  part  of  loam,  one 
part  of  leaf-mould,  and  one-sixth  part  of 
sand.  Drain  the  boxes  well,  then  put  in 
the  crowns  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  lines 
3  in.  apart  and  2  in.  from  crown  to  crown  < 
in  the  line.  Make  the  soil  quite  firm  as  you 
plant  each  line  of  crowns.  Then  stand  the 
box  in  the  cold  frame.  If  you  desire  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  to  come  on  as  early  as 
possible,  keep  the  frame  closed  during  the 
early  stages,  and  later  on,  as  the  sun  gets 
warm,  give  a  little  ventilation  during  the 
day  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  being  too  thin 
and  drawn.  This  would  be  flowering  it  with 
the  aid  of  a  cold  frame  and  sun  heat.  If 
you  had  a  warm  house,  you  could  give  it 
quite  different  treatment  and  get  it  earlier. 
Out  of  doors  you  can  select  a  bed  or  border 
that  gets  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  during 
the  day,  and  have  this  deeply  dug  and 
manured  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  available. 
The  Lily  of  the  Valley  could  then  be 
planted,  if  in  single  pips,  at  6  in.  apart  all 
over  the  bed,  or  allow  1  ft.  between  the 
lines.  If  you  get  clumps  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  plant  fair -sized  pieces  at  1  ft.  apart 
all  over  the  bed.  The  bed  or  border  may 
look  rather  thin  the  first  year,  but  as  the  • 
plants  are  left  for  some  years  in  the  same 
position  they  soon  get  sufficiently  thick  and 
afterwards  crowded,  when  they  should  be 
lilted  and  replanted,  giving  them  more  room. 

3  23  8.  Effective  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Plants. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  list  of  about 
twenty  effective  hardy  herbaceous  plants  for 
a  mixed  border?  I  want  something  effective 
in  flower  or  foliage,  and  which  is  not  over 
common.  (Farrar,  Isle  of  Wight.) 

We  have  made  a  selection  of  twenty-four 
plants  for  you,  but  if  that  is  too  many,  four 
of  them  may  be  left  out.  All  are  very  effec¬ 
tive  border  plants,  hardy,  and  bloom  over  a 
considerable  period  of  the  season.  The 
plants  are  Echinops  Ritro,  Ii-elenium  au- 
tumnale  cupreum,  Galega  officinalis,  G.o. 
alba,  Erigeron  speciosus,  Rudbeckia 
speciosa,  Monarda  didyma,  Pentstemon  bar- 
batus  Torreyi,  Lysimachia  clethroides,  Lych¬ 
nis  chalcedonica  flore  pleno  (scarlet),  Iris 
pallida  Queen  of  May,  Eryiigium  amethy- 
stinum,  Echinacea  purpurea,  Doronicum 
plantagineum  excelsum,  'Coronilla  varia, 
Aoonitum  Wilsoni,  Anemone  japonica  alb.a, 


Aquilegia  chrysantha,  Aster  Amellus  bes- 
sarabicus,  As.tilbe  Davidii,  Scabiosa  cau- 
casiica,  Troll ius  asiaticus,  Veionica  subses- 
silis,  and  Hesperfs  roiatxonalis  alba  plena. 

3239.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Grass. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  next  issue 

the  name  of  the  enclosed  grass  ?  The  spike 
when  I  received  it  seemed  overlaid  with  sil¬ 
ver  which  has  since  worn  off.  If  you  can 
name  it,  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  would 
give  cultural  directions  of  same  when  you 
reply.  (Northumbrian,  Northumberland.) 

The  grass  you  sent  is  Agrostis  nebulosa, 
and  being  hardy  may  its  sown  in  the  open 
ground  at  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
ground  should,  of  course,  be  in  a  state  of 
good  tilth,  such  as  good  garden  ground 
should  be.  Do  not  sow  too  thickly,  and  if 
the  seedlings  come«up  too  thickly,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  thin  them  out  to  2  in.  or  3  in., 
as  the  plants  then  grow  stronger,  producing 
larger  panicles  of  bloom.  If  you  sow  them 
in  lines  allow  6  in.  or  8  in.  between  the 
lines  in  a  bed  or  border. 

3240.  Points  of  a  Phlox. 

Please  tell  me  the  various  points  which 
should  be  looked  for  in  a  Phlox  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes.  (If.  Staddon,  Essex). 

The  panicle  ox  spike,  as  it  is  termed, 
should  be  regularly  developed  without  leav¬ 
ing  gaps  in  it  by  the  lack  of  branches  due 
to  crowding  when  being  grown.  The 
flowers  should  be  of  large  size  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  varieties  shown,  flat,  perfectly  round, 
of  good  texture,  and  in  prime  condition,  not 
fading  nor  dropping.  The  colour  should 
be  of  some  decided  hue,  clear,  pleasing,  and 
not  fogged  by  a  confused  mixture  of  tints. 
The  stem  should  be  strong  and  erect.  This 
latter  will  largely  be  determined  by  the  art 
of  the  cultivator.  Fox  instance,  young 
plants  of  a  few  stems  would  be  stronger  and 
have  a  more  perfectly  developed  panicle  than 
where  the  plants  are  old  and  crowded  with 
numerous  stems.  The  plants  could  be 
thinned  out  when  young — that  is,  in  spring, 
leaving  only  one  to  three  of  the  strongest 
shoots  and  cutting  the  rest  away.  Stake 
them  before  they  get  damaged  by  the  wind. 


LAWNS. 

3241.  Making-  a  Tennis  Court. 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  at  once 
the  following  : — I  wish  to  make  a  good  hard 
tennis  court  in  the  meadow,  and  you  must 
understand  the  lower  end  must  be  levelled 
up  with  earth  off  parts  that  are  too  high, 
from  the  other  end.  Now,  will  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  anything  hard  under  the  top 
soil,  as  I  cannot  bear  a  slow,  heavy  ground, 
or  do  you  think  the  earth  itself  will  get 
solid  if  raised  considerably  in  the  beginning 
to  allow  for  its  sinking.  I  hope  it  will  not 
require  anything  different,  still,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  kindly  say  what  should  be  done. 
(C.  W.-G.,  Essex.) 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  a  ten¬ 
nis  court.  You  do  not  tell  us  whether  you 
wish  the  tennis  court  to  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  grass  lawn,  or  whether  it  should  be 
ashes.  We  can  describe  two  methods  for 
you.  If  you  desire  the  surface  to  be  grass 
have  the  turf  lined  off  with  a  turf  cutter  in 
strips  1  ft.  wide.  Then  cut  across  the 
ground,  so  that  the  turves  will  be  at  any 
desired  length  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length. 
The  latter  length  would  require  to  be  rolled 
up,  and  the  turf  could  then  be  laid  aside  out 
of  the  way  until  the  ground  is  levelled.  A 
turfing  iron  would  be  necessary  to  lift  the 
turf.  Then  calculate  the  depth  of  soil  ne¬ 
cessary  to  dig  off  in  order  to  make  the  lower 
end  level  and  have  the  soil  wheeled  on  to 
the  low  ground.  Then  dig  the  higher 
ground  the  depth  of  the  spade  all  over, 
breaking  it  up  finely.  Then  tread  the  whole 
of  it  all  over,  and  if  too  high  owing  to  the 
digging,  some  more  of  the  soil  should  be 


wheeled  on  to  the  lower  portion.  Of  course, 
you  must  understand  that  the  level  of  the 
whole  piece  should  be  taken  with  a  spirit 
level  and  pegs  driven  into  the  ground  at  the 
exactly  level  the  lawn  should  be  when  com¬ 
pleted.  Then  tread  the  ground  all  over 
equally,  rolling  it  several  times  to  consoli¬ 
date  it ;  then  by  using  the  straight  edge  and 
spirit  level  you  can  determine  whether  every 
part  is  perfectly  level  all  over,  using  the 
straight  edge  on  the  original  pegs  driven  in 
to  indicate  the  level.  Then,  after  it  is 
thoroughly  levelled  and  consolidated,  rake  it 
level,  lay  the  turf  and  beat  it  down  firmly 
We  are  presuming  that  the  ground  is  na¬ 
turally  well  drained,  but  if  hot  this  must 
be  done  before  the  ground  is  levelled.  If 
you  desire  a  hard  surface  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  then  it  would  be  well  to  lay  drain 
pipes  at  no  great  depth  below  the  surface 
and  in  drains  9  ft.  apart  all  over  the  ground. 
All  these  should  run  into  one  main  drain 
having  a  good  outlet.  This  would  take  away 
surface  water  which  might  sink  through  or 
water  that  might  rise  from  the  subsoil.  Then, 
if  you  desire  the  ground  to  be  as  firm  as  a 
bowling  green,  you  can,  after  having  levelled 
the  ground  according  to  directions,  place 
4  in.  of  brickbate,  stones,  and  other  hard 
material  like  that  all  over  the  ground  and 
have  it  beaten  and  rolled  down  hard.  Then 
over  this  place  3  in.  of  coarse  ashes,  beating 
and  rolling  that  down  firmly.  Over 
this  place  fine  or  sifted  ashes  to  the 
depth  of  3  in.  On  this  place  1  in. 
of  sand,  rolling  as  formerly.  Then  use 
the  spirit  level  and  straight  edge  to  make 
sure  that  every  part  is  perfectly  level.  Then 
get  your  turf,  which  must  be  of  equal  depth 
throughout,  and  lay  it  very  carefully,  so 
that  every  turf  will  come  close  up  against 
another.  Then  with  a  turf  beater  have  this 
well  beaten  down  all  over.  You  must  under¬ 
stand  that  grass  growing  on  soil  that  is  only 
one  turf  thick  requires  a  lot  of  keeping  in 
the  way  of  frequent  watering  during  the 
summer  months  to  keep  it  healthy  and  in 
good  condition.  Mowing  and  rolling  must 
also  be  carried  out  at  frequent  intervals. 
Grass  will  not  grow  strongly  over  all  that 
depth  of  barren  material,  but  it  can  be  kept 
in  order  if  you  care  to  go  to  the  expense  to 
provide  the  means  of  doing  it.  If  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  keep  it  up  in  that  fashion,  it  would 
be  well  to  be  contented  with  the  first-named 
method  of  making  the  tennis  court.  That 
laid  upon  ashes,  however,  wilKbe  firm  and 
usable  at  every  period  of  the  year. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3242.  Sweet-Smelling-  Honeysuckle. 

I  am  much  obliged  for  your  recent  answer 
to  my  queries  as  to  climbers  for  a  trellis, 
question  No.  3182.  I  note  you  say  that  pro¬ 
bably  Honeysuckle  -  would  succeed,  as  the 
trellis  is  only  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  I  presume 
I  do  not  require  one  to  grow  tall.  Will 
you  give  me  the  name  of  the  most  suitable; 
kind?  I  want  a  sweet-smelling  sort.  (H. 
C.  B.,  Leicester.) 

You  cannot  get  any  more  sweetly-scented, 
Honeysuckle  than  the  common  one  of  our 
woods  and  hedges,  not  necessarily  the  wild 
one,  but  cultivated  varieties.  For  instance. 
Lonicera  Periclymenum  Early  Dutch  and 
L.  P.  Late  Dutch  are  two  very  good  culti¬ 
vated  varieties.  They  differ  chiefly  by 
flowering  early  or  late  according  to  the' 
variety.-  Several  other  Honevsucldes  are 
sweetly  scented,  but  the  flowers  are  small, 
as  a  rule,  and  only  two  together  instead  of 
a  cluster.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  recom¬ 
mend  a  variety  of  the  common  Honeysuckle. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

32-J3.  Early  Chrysanthemums  at  a 
Standstill. 

T  am  in  possession  of  the  No.  3  Handbook- 
on  Dahlias,  which  is  a  good  guide  to  ama, 
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;urs  like  myself.  Could  you  inform  me 
ow  to  treat  Chrysanthemums  that  are  in 
ud?  They  seem  to  be  at  a  standstill.  They 
nclude  Ralph  Curtis,  Robbie  Burns,  Mme. 
lesgranges  (white),  Bronze  Prince,  Crimson 
lasse,  and  Horace  Martin.  (Heathen,  Bir- 
lingham.) 

If  your  Chrysanthemums  are  planted  in  a 
anny  position  the  buds  will  open  all  right 
resently.  You  should,  therefore,  exercise 
little  patience.  Indeed,  if  your  garden 
;  well  exposed  to  sunshine  and  air  Mme.  C. 
lesgranges,  Mme.  Marie  Masse  and  its 
rorts  commence  blooming  in  August  in  the 
auth  of  England,  but  in  your  inland  dis- 
ict  they  would  be  somewhat  later,  but  they 
rould  presently  bloom  all  right.  The  only 
ring  you  could  apply  would  be  water  if 
le  ground  is  dry,  but  we  presume  the 
round  is  now  wet  enough.  More  than  that, 
-e  think  they  have  been  held  back  by  the 
nusually  cold  and  wet  weather,  as  well 
5  wind  which  we  had  in  August  and  also 
uring  the  present  month  so  far.  If  you  ap- 
lied  a  stimulant  it  would  merely  make  them 
0  into  rampant  growth,  perhaps,  and 
rereby  delay  flowering.  By  this  time,  some 
f  the  varieties  would  be  in  bloom  in  the 
rr  north  of  Scotland,  so  that  if  they  are 
ot  getting  into  bloom  by  this  time  the 
eather  and  the  situation  of  your  garden 
ould  be  the  cause. 

VEGETABLES. 

244.  Forcing-  Rhubarb. 

I  have  a  large  greenhouse,  a  pair  of  4  in. 
ater  pipes,  a  bench  in  the  centre,  14  ft.  by 
ft.,  and  a  ft.  deep.  I  should  be  glad  to 
now  if  it  would  profit  me  to  force  Rhubarb. 

£  so,  should  it  be  planted  close  to  the  pipes 
r  under  the  centre  benches  upon  which  I 
n  growling  Tomatos?  (Rhubarb,  Kent.) 

If  you  intend  to  sell  the  Rhubarb  j-ou 
lould  first  begin  to  make  sure  of  a  market, 
or  instance,  you  could  make  inquiries  in 
Dur  immediate  neighbourhood  amongst  the 
reengrocers  as  to  the  probable  demand  for 
hubarb  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  We 
link  that  would  be  a  better  way  than  send- 
ig  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  as  the  long 
mrney  would  make  the  freight  rather  ex- 
en9ive  and  so  run  away  with  the  profits. 
£  you  desire  a  local  market,  then  the  en- 
uiries  would  be  as  to  the  price,  probable 
aantity  required  and  the  season.  Your 
reenhouse,  if  kept  gently  heated,  would  en- 
fleyou  to  force  Rhubarb  easily.  You  could 
y  some  of  it  under  the  side  benches  close 
the  hot-water  pipes,  where  it  would  start 
to  growth  earlier.  The  roots  could  be  laid 
1  rather  thickly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pipes 
id  the  spaces  between  and  over  the  crowns 
mid  be  covered  with  leaf  mould  not  very 
uch  decayed.  The  Rhubarb  would  also  be 
;tter  by  being  kept  in  the  dark,  as  it  would 
len  present  a  clean  and  blanched  appear- 
lce  with  very  small  blades.  It  could  be 
:pt  in  the  dark  possibly  by  placing  a  line 
:  mats  or  sacks  along  the  front  of  the  bench 
darken  the  place.  This  might  give  vou 
1  the  Rhubarb  you  require,  but  if  not  then 
iu  could  place  some  under  the  benches  in 
ie  centre  of  the  greenhouse.  Being  much 
j>oler  there  the  plants  would  be  much  later 
developing  leaves  than  those  against  the 
pes.  That,  also,  could  be  shaded  in  the 
me  way  as  the  rest. 

24S.  Potatos  with  White  and  Brown 
Spots. 

"ill  the  Editor  kindlv  let  me  know  what 
e  soots  on  the  enclosed  Potato  are?  They 
e  first  white,  then  dark,  and  get  large, 
aking  the  Potatos  bad  if  left  in  the  eround. 
be  Potatos  are  watery  when  cooked.  (N. 
.es,  Lancs.) 

The  Potato  vou  sent  us  is  affected  with 
■>tato  scab,  the  soots  being  produced  by  a 
ngus  named  Sorosporium  scabies.  It 


generally  means  that  the  soil  is  dirty  and 
wants  cleaning.  You  should  tiench  it  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  give  it  a  good  dressing  of 
quicklime.  Sulphur  is  also  said  to  be  valu¬ 
able,  but  you  could  use  the  sulphur  in  the 
springtime  when  planting  the  Potatos.  The 
method  of  using  it  is  to  put  a  slight  sprink¬ 
ling  of  it  in  the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drill  where  you  put  the  Potato  seed.  Po¬ 
tatos  are  usually  very  floury  that  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  ordinary  scab.  We  presume, 
therefore,  that  yours  must  have  been  grown 
in  damp  or  heavy  soil  or  where  the  Potatos 
are  shaded  by  trees.  It  is  also  a  late  variety 
as  the  skin  is  not  yet  firm.  If  you  are  grow¬ 
ing  Potatos  in  a  garden  you  should  get  some 
good  early  variety  such  as  Ringleader,  Early 
Ashleaf,  Myatt’s  Ashleaf  or  Sir  John  Lle¬ 
wellyn.  If  the  ground  is  damp  you  must  till 
it  well  and  use  something  that  will  lighten 
it. 

3246.  Nut  Amongst  Potatos. 

Will  the  Editor  kindly  let  me  know  the 
name  of  the  peculiar  nut  which  I  send  ?  It 
was  found  amongst  the  Potatos.  (N.  Lees, 
Lancs.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  us  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Potato  and  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  named  Potato  Apple  and  Potato  Plum. 
Botanically,  it  is  a  berry  and  contains  seeds 
from  which  new  varieties  of  Potatos  may  be 
raised.  Some  varieties  of  Potatos  produce 
these  berries  plentifully,  while  other  varie¬ 
ties  may  or  may  not  flower,  but  not  produce 
any  berries. 

3  247.  Globe  Artichokes  Not  Flowering. 

Can  you  give  me  any  hints  as  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Globe  Artichokes  ?  I  have  a  dozen 
three-year-old  plants  in  heavy  soil  in  a  bed 
bounded  on  the  west  side  by  a  high-boarded 
fence.  Last  year  they  did  well,  but  this  year 
onty  one  flower  has  appeared.  (H.  A.  An¬ 
derson,  Herts.) 

We  presume  that  your  plants  are  now 
crowded,  owing  to  their  having  made  a  lot 
of  growth  since  they  were  planted.  For  one 
or  two  years  they  may  be  grown  at  2  ft.  apart 
each  way,  but  if  you  allow  them  to  grow 
into  large  clumps  they  should  have  3  ft. 
between  the  clumps  and  4  ft.  between  the 
lines.  This  is  necessary  to  give  them  the 
proper  amount  of  room  to  make  vigorous 
growth  and  flower.  That  high-boarded  fence 
is,  no  doubt,  against  them,  but  if  they  have 
got  too  crowded  that  is  even  worse.  If  your 
plants  are  crowded,  lift  a  good  many  of  the 
suckers  in  spring,  so  that  only  about  three 
strong  crowns  are  left  at  each  stool.  The 
suckers  which  you  lift  will  have  roots  and 
with  them  you  could  n  ake  a  fresh  planta¬ 
tion  if  you  require  a  greater  number.  An¬ 
other  plan  would  be  to  lift  strong  suckers 
and  plant  them'  at  the  distances  we  mention 
or  plant  them .  at  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  apart  each 
way  with  the  idea  of  making  a  fresh  planta¬ 
tion  every  year.  If  you  do  not  desire  to 
make  a  fresh  plantation  each  year,  then  let 
them  have  the  greater  width  to  make  their 
growth. 


FRUIT. 

3248.  Pruning  Gooseberries. 

■  have  a  fine,  lot  'of  Gooseberry  bushes,  but 
I  have  had  very  poor  crops  on  them  for' 
two  or  three  years  back,  so  last  year  I  cut 
all  well  back,  and  this  year  I  have  all  new 
wood  on  them.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
when  it  is  "time  for  pruning?  How  much 
should  I  cut  off  the  new  wood  to  get  a  good 
crop  next  year  ?  (Constant  Reader,  Perth¬ 
shire.) 

We  cannot  quite  see  your  reason  for  cut¬ 
ting  hack  the  bushes,  unless  they  were  too 
large  and  therefore  crowded.  Gooseberries 
flower  and  fruit  on  the  wood  made  during 
the  previous  year,  and  also  on  spurs  of  the 
old  wood.  Seeing  that  you  have  now  got 


them  well  furnished  with  young  wood,  you 
should  prune  them  any  time  between  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  and  the  beginning  of  March. 
First  go  round  the  bushes  and  trim  them  into 
good  shape,  so  that  they  will  be  round  and 
bushy,  not  straggling.  Then  thin  out  some 
of  the  young  shoots  to  prevent  overcrowding. 
You  should  be  able  to  get  your  hands  in  the 
bushes  to  gather  the  fruits  readily,  unless 
they  are  too  crowded.  The  centre  of  the  bush 
should  be  rather  the  thinnest.  Make  a  point 
of  cutting  out  shoots  that  are  badly  situated 
and  those  that  are  too  weak  to  flower  and 
fruit.  You  will  then  have  a  certain  number 
of  young  shoots  equally  distributed  over  the 
bush.  They  may  just  have  the  tips  shor¬ 
tened  where  weak  or  crooked,  thus  leaving 
the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  shoot. 
If  any  of  the  shoots  are  bending  down  upon 
the  ground  they  should  be  cut  entirely  away. 
Likewise  when  shortening  any  of  the  shoots 
that  are  to  be  left  prune  to  a  bud  that  is 
pointing  upwards  in  the  case  of  those  bushes 
that  are  inclined  to  droop.  Some  bushes  are 
more  erect  naturally,  and  they  should  be 
pruned  just  the  opposite  ay,  namely,  to  a 
bud  pointing  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
bush  to  prevent  crowding  there.  If  you 
thin  your  bushes  properly  in  after  years  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  cut  them  back, 
thus  losing  a  crop  for  a  season. 

3249.  Season  and  Use  of  Apples. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper,  The 
Gardening  World,  I  would  be  obliged  if 
you  would  tell  me  the  names  of  these 
Apples ;  also,  when  they  come  into  season, 
and  whether  they  are  cooking  or  dessert. 
(Chris.  Hewitt,  Co.  Dublin.) 

The  first  list  contains  all  the  dessert  varie¬ 
ties  and  the  months  placed  after  each  indi¬ 
cate  when  they  are  in  season.  (3)  Yellow  In- 
gestre,  September  and  October ;  (5)  Irish 

Peach,  August ;  (S  and  14)  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  November  to  February;  (13)  Fearn’s 
Pippin,  November  to  February;  (16)  King  of 
the  Pippins,  October  to  January;  (22)  Lady 
Sudeley,  August  and  September.  The  cook¬ 
ing  varieties  are  (1)  Lady  Henniker,  Octo¬ 
ber  to  February;  (2)  Sugar  Loaf,  season  un¬ 
known  to  us ;  (4)  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Oc¬ 
tober ;  (6  and  12)  Cellini  Pippin,  October  to 
November  ;  (7)  Gold  Medal,  October  to  No¬ 
vember  ;  (9  and  1 1 )  Cat’s  Head,  October  to 
December;  (10,  20  and  21)  Yorkshire  Beauty, 
October  to  December;  (15)  Roj'al  Nonsuch, 
October;  (17)  Mank’s  Codlin,  August  to  Oc¬ 
tober;  (18)  Hall  Door,  October  to  November; 
( 1  q)  was  too  small  to  determine. 

3250.  Melon  Plant  Turning  Brown. 

I  have  a  house  here  planted  with  Melons 
and  Cucumbers.  The  Melons  started  to  turn 
brown  and  decav  up  the  stem  as  per 
the  enclosed  specimens  just  before  the  fruit 
started  to  ripen.  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
through  your  paper  what  the  cause  could  be. 
(B.  C.  G.,  Banff.) 

The  stems  of  the  Melon  you  sent  us  are 
badly  cankered  by  being  attacked  with  a 
fungus.  The  brown,  swollen  portion  is  full 
of  the  threads  or  hyphae  and  spores  of  the 
fungus.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  cure 
the  plant  once  it  has  got  affected  to  this  ex¬ 
tent.  You  might  have  enabled  your  plants 
to  avoid  it  by  being  careful  with  the  water¬ 
ing  pot  not  to  water  too  near  the  plant. 
There  is  also  the  danger  of  cutting  the 
stems  or  bruising  them  accidentally  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  spores  to  attack  the  wood.  It  is, 
of  course,  fostered  by  the  warm,  moist  at¬ 
mosphere  to  which  Melons  are  subjected 
while  making  their  growth.  If  there  is 
much  sunless  weather,  the  danger  is  even 
greater.  When  Melons  are  making  their 
growth,  you  should  frequentlv  inspect  them 
to  see  whether  there  are  any  bruises  or  evi¬ 
dence  of  canker.  It  might  be  possible,  by 
cutting  away  and  burning  the  cankered  por¬ 
tion  in  the  early  stage,  to  save  the  plant. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  cover  the  wound 
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with  powdered  charcoal  and  sulphur  to  pre¬ 
vent  fresh  spores  from  entering  by  that 
wound.  When  once  it  has  got  inside  the 
stem,  however,  it  is  a  very  troublesome 
malady  to  deal  with.  So  long  as  the  fruits 
are  deriving  any  sustenance  from  the  steins 
you  can  allow  them  to  hang.  You  could 
also  raise  the  temperature  a  little  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  when  the  sun  is  deficient,  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  little  ventilation  to  carry 
off  the  moisture  created.  The  ventilation 
and  the  dry  atmosphere  will  help  a  little 
to  keep  the  fungus  in  check,  but  we  are 
afraid  it  has  already  proceeded  too  far  to 
be  cured.  When  the  stems  are.  no  longer 
furnishing  any  sap  to  the  fruits,  you  could 
cut  the  latter  and  lay  them  on  a  dry,  warm 
s'helf  and  possibly  some  of  them  may  yet  be¬ 
come  fit  for  use.  We  presume  you  will 
thoroughly  clean  out  your  Melon  house  after 
having  removed  the  Melons.  As  a  precau¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  well  to  give  it  another 
cleaning  before  making  up  a  fresh  bed  next 
spring.  After  everything  has  been 
thoroughly  washed  with  soft  soap  and 
water  that  is  washable,  you  could  then 
syringe  all  the  surfaces  with  paraffin  to  kill 
any  spores  that  may  be  there.  Then  use 
fresh  soil  from  another  source,  if  possible, 
for  making  up  the  bed. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3251.  Best  Manure  for  a  Greenhouse. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  the  best  manure 
to  enrich  the  soil  in  my  greenhouse,  and 
will  the  same  soil  do  for  potting  my  plants  ? 
(Urmston,  Lancs.) 

There  are  no  better  manures  for  fertilising 
the  soil  in  your  greenhouse  borders  than 
Clay’s  fertiliser  and  Thomson’s  Vine 
manure.  You  speak  of  using  the  same  soil 
for  potting  your  plants,  but  if  you  mean 
the  soil  in  the  border  of  your  greenhouse 
that  would  not  be  good  material,  as  there  is 
no  fibre  in  it.  Gardeners  in  country  districts 
get  their  own  soil  by  digging  turf  on  the 
estate  in  situations  where  the  soil  will  be 
fairly  rich  and  filled  with  the  roots  of 
grass.  This  means  a  spot  of  ground  similar 
to  an  old  pasture,  and  even  that  is  sometimes 
employed.  This  is  built  up  in  a  stack  to  rot 
for  six  or  twelve  months,  and  is  then  fit  for 
mixing  with  the  other  ingredients  of  which 
composts  are  made.  In  towns  and  other 
places  where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  turf 
in  this  way  you  can  obtain  it  by  the  bushel 
or  ton  from  dealers  in  garden  sundries.  At 
the  same  time  you  may  obtain  from  the  same 
source  good  sharp,  silver  sand  and  leaf- 
mould.  "  These  form  the  bulk  of  the  composts 
used  for  potting  plants,  and  they  are  made 
up  in  various  proportions  according  to  the 
plants  to  be  potted.  Manures  and  fertilisers 
may  be  mixed  with  the  soil  at  potting  time 
or  they  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  liquid 
manure  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth. 
The  soil  of  your  greenhouse  border  would 
contain  no  fibre  in  it,  and  after  it  gets 
watered  for  a  time  it  assumes  the  condition 
of  mud  when  wet,  and  as  it  dries  it  gets 
hard  and  close,  so  that  when  water  is  applied 
it  does  not  run  freely  away  unless  it  runs 
down  between  the  pot  and  the  soil.  In  that 
case  the  water  does  no  good  whatever. 
There  is  very  little  nourishment  likewise  in 
such  soils,  and  no  gardener  who  respects  his 
plants  would  use  it.  Such  a  small  quantity 
is  used  in  each  pot  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  cf  good  quality  to  get  good  results. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(S.  Hyde)  The  fungus  is  the  Stink  Horn 
(Phallus  impudicus). 

(Whetstone)  The  Rose  is  Rosalind. 

(].  Henry)  Phacelia  tanacetifolia  (The 
Tansy-leaved  Phacelia). 

(W.  C.  H.)  1,  Aster  Amellus;  2,  Helian- 
thus  multiflorus  flore  pleno 3,  Solidago 


Virgaurea;  4,  Sedum  spurinm  splendens ;  5, 
Sedum  speotabile. 

(F.  R.)  1,  Spiraea  japonica  alba  ;  2,  Spiraea 
Anthony  Waterer ;  3,  Oleacnia  Plaastii ;  4, 

Berberis  Wallichi  ;  5,  Rubus  rusticanus  flore 
pleno. 

(Reader)  1,  Fatsia  japonica  (an  Aralia, 
not  a  Castor  Oil  Plant) ;  2,  Begonia  welto- 
niensis  ;  3,  Nepeta  Glechcma  variegata. 


NAMES  OF  FRUITS. 

(Firs,  Farnborough)  Apple  Duchess’s  Fa¬ 
vourite. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  238  and  97, 
High  Holbein,  London. — Bulbs. 

Smith  and  Simons,  36-38,  West  George 
Street,  Glasgow. — Bulb  and  Nursery  Cata¬ 
logue. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ltd.,  92,  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C. — One  and  All  Bulbs. 

- +++ - 

Prize  Letter 

Competition. 

Roman  Hyacinths.  » 

There  is  no  manner  of  difficulty  in 
growing  a  succession  of  Roman  Hya¬ 
cinths  to  be  in  flower  from  November  on¬ 
wards  if  they  are  started  in  good  time. 
Early  blooms  are  the  result  of  a  long 
and  gradual  growth  of  roots  during  the 
autumn  months,  before  the  leaves  make 
any  appearance.  They  are  best  grown 
in  boxes  about  six  inches  deep  filled 
with  light  sandy  soil,  which  should  be 
moderately  firm,  pressing  the  bulbs  well 
into  the  soil.  They  may  now  be  placed 
in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  garden, 
where  they  can  get  the  rainfall  in  the 
usual  way,  covering  the  boxes  with  three 
inches  of  ashes,  to  exclude  the  light. 
When  the  green  points  start,  some  of 
the  boxes  may  be  removed  to  a  frame, 
others  to  a  greenhouse,  where,  with 
slight  warmth,  the  flowers  will  soon 
appear.  When  colour  is  shown,  they 
may  be  raised  separately,  and  used  to 
fill  bowls  or  any  other  receptacle. 

Hamilton.  Rosea. 


An  Autumn  Display  of  Pyrethrums. 

How  often  one  sees  in  the  gardens  of 
amateurs — and  sometimes  in  those  of  the 
professional  also — the  withered  blooms  of 
Pyrethrums,  which  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  plants  half-way  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Not  only  are  the  plants  weakened 
bv  this,  but  the  owner  is  only  getting 
half  the  flowers  which  the  plants  are  cap¬ 
able  of  producing. 

Bv  simply  removing  all  the  flowers, 
directly  they  are  past  their  best  in  the 
spring  and  stirring  the  soil  between  the 
plants  by  means  of  a  hoe,  and  then  giv¬ 
ing  copious  supplies  of  water  alternated 
with  liquid  manure,  luxuriant  growth  will 
result,  followed  later  by  a  wealth  of 
bloom  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  the  spring 
display.  _  ' 

Coming,  as  these  blooms  do,  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  early-flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  the  slight  trouble  involved 
will  repav  one  tenfold. 

Sheffield .  J.  W.  W. 


Canker  in  Apple  Trees. 

In  this  district  of  South  Wilts,  many 
growers  of  Apple  trees,  of  the  espalier 
especially,  have  been  troubled  a  great 
deal  with  canker.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  following  way  of  treating  it, 
which  1  have  tried,  may  prove  not  onlv 
of  interest,  Tut  may  help  a  good  many 
others  who  may  not  know  of  this  method 
of  dealing  with  the  disease. 

Wherever  canker  has  attacked  the  trees, 
if  it  is  not  too  far  gone,  cut  away  at  once 
as  far  as  possible  the  affected  parts  with 
a  very  sharp  knife  made  thoroughly  clean 
by  washing  with  soapy  water.  Then 
thoroughly  paint  over  the  whole  of  the 
affected  part  with  painter's  knotting, 
which  will  practically  make  it  rain-  and 
weather-proof  as  well.  Should  there  be 
an-"  small  holes  which  the  knotting  will 
not  seal  up,  fill  these  with  ordinary  graft¬ 
ing  wax.  Thus  new'  growth  will  be  en¬ 
couraged,  which,  if  looked  after,  will 
eventually  heal  over  and  again  become 
a  healthy  tree. 

Wilton.  J.  SCAMMELL. 


Malmaison  Carnations. 

Very  few  growers  of  these  delectable 
flowers  seem  a-war-e  that  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardy  to  withstand  an  ordinary 
winter  in  the  open  border.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  they  will  not  only'  withstand  the 
winter  unKarmed,  but  will  be  a  great  deal 
better  in  every  way.  I  treat  them  as 
follows.  When  they  have  finished  flower¬ 
ing  they  are  planted  out  on  a  south  bor¬ 
der,  rather  deeply,  a  mound  of  soil  con¬ 
sisting  of  loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand,  being 
placed  round  each  plant.  The  lower 
leaves  of  each  growth  are  then  carefully 
removed  with  a'  sharp  knife,  and  the 
plants  are  layered  in  the  usual  way, 
being  pegged  down  firmly  into  the  soil 
and  kept  watered  through  a  rose  water¬ 
ing  can  when  the  weather  is  dry'  to  hasten 
root  formation.  There  they  remain  tc 
Take  care  of  themselves  till  the  following 
March,  when  they  are  lifted  with  a  ball 
of  soil  adhering  to  each  plant  and  placed 
in  48  pots.  Afterwards  they  are  growr 
along  in  a  cool  greenhouse  and  splcndic 
plants  are  the  result. 

L.  S.  Small. 

Beckenham. 


Earthing-  Up  Celery. 

The  majority  of  amateurs  generally  fine 
the  process  of  earthing  Celery  a  somewha 
tedious  one.  Various  methods  are  em 
ploy'ed,  but  one  of  the  simplest  and  bes1 
I  have  come  across  is  as  follows,  Procur 
a  good  length  of  string — ordinary  garde 
line  will  do — and  place  a  stick  at  th 
end  of  the  row.  Start  from  here  wit 
the  string  and  take  just  one  turn  roun 
each  plant,  running  from  one  to  the  othei; 
taking  in  all  the  leaves  and  seeing  th; 
the  string  will  not  be  much  below  tli 
earth  when  finished.  If  there  is  a  doub) 
row  of  Celery,  cross  over  when  the  eni 
of  the  first  is  reached  and  finish  by  s<j 
curing  round  the  stick  started  with, 
will  then  be  found  That  the  plants  a 
stand  well  up  and  compact,  when  th 
whole  of  the  earthing  up  may  be  dor 
with  the  spade.  The  string  is  easily  r, 
moved  when  the  job  is  completed. 

A.  J.  Hartley. 

Parndon. 
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\  Beautiful 


The  English  Irises  are  so  named  be- 
Lse  they  have_been  improved  in  Eng- 
sh  gardens  for  so  many  years,  and  m 
rder”  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
panisli  Irises.  Neither  of  these 
secies  of  Iris  are  peculiar  to  the  coun¬ 
ts  to  which  they  are  accredited.  The 
panish  Ins,  no  doubt,  grows  in  Spain, 
ut  it  is  not  confined  to  Spain.  They 
re  amongst  the  most  generally  useful 
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English  Iris 


(Iris  xiphioides). 


sible,  but  the  garden  lover  should  make 
a  point  of  not  letting  October,  pass  be¬ 
fore  the  bulbs  are  committed  to  the 
ground.  They  should  not  be  very 
widely  planted  to  get  the  best  effects, 
and  the  narrow  leaves  allow  of  very 
close  planting.  The  most  effective 
groups  or  beds  of  English  Irises  are 
those  which  are  planned  at  six  inches 
apart  each  way. 


English  Iris  (Iri 

}f  the  bulbous  Irises,  and  do  not  com¬ 
pete  with  one  another.  The  Spanish 
irises  are  the  first  to  come  into  bloom, 
.vhile  the  English  Irises  make  a  suc¬ 
cession  about  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
afterwards,  the  proper  month  being 
fulv.  While  the  habit  and  leaves  of 
Iboth  these  groups  of  Irises  are  similar, 
they  differ  greatly  in  robustness.  The 
English  Irises  are  taller,  strongergrow¬ 
ing,  with  larger  leaves  and  larger 
flowers. 

The  more  typical  or  wild  form,  such 
as  occasionally  may  be  seen  in  old  cot¬ 
tage  gardens,  is  a  bright  blue  and  quite 
characteristic  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
Iris,  but  the  plant  differs  from  the  flag 
Irises  in  having  very  narrow,  grass-like 
leaves.  The  bulbs  constitute  an  easy 
means  of  planting  this  Iris  annually  in 
beds  that  have  been  occupied  with 
summer  flowering  plants  in  theiir  sea¬ 
son.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  get 
the  bulbs  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  pos- 


xiphioides).  Dicksons. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  they 
have  been  grown  in  gardens  in  this 
country,  a  great  improvement  or  rathei 
diversity  in  the  matter  of  colours  has 
been  effected.  Now  the  garden  lover 
is  able  to  get  English  Irises  varying 
from  the  purest  white  to  the  richest 
indigo-blue.  These  shades  of  blue 
commence  with  the  delicate  and  faint 
porcelain-blue,  gradually  becoming 
darker  until  the  blue  is  shaded  with 
purple,  violet  or  indigo.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  purple  hues  have  varied 
into  red,  clear  purple  and  rich  claret. 
Many-  striped  varieties  are  also  obtain¬ 
able^  and  although  they  are)  highly 
conspicuous  on  account  of  the  contrast 
made  by  two  colours,  we  think  the  seifs, 
are  the  most  desirable  and  handsome. 
That  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion  or 
taste,  however,  and  those  who  like 
variegated  flowers  can  enjoy  them. 
Several  varieties  may  be  had  according 
to  name  and  in  colours,  and  are  rela¬ 
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tively  -cheap  even  when  so  kept  apart. 

In  mixed  colours  they  are  very  much 
cheaper  still. 

These  Irises  come  into  bloom  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Roses,  and  are  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  a  large  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  not  only  are  they  grown  in 
private  gardens,  but  extensively  so  fbr 
market  purposes.  Besides  the  ordinary 
method  of  cultivation  in  beds  and  bor¬ 
ders,  in  masses  and  clumps,  they  may 
also  be  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  in 
beds  or  benches  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  thereby  hurried  into 
bloom  much  earlier  than  those  out  of 
doors.  While  it  is  desirable  to  get 
flowers  earlier  than  usual,  readers  may 
remember  that  the  texture  is  much 
finer  and  the  flowers  more  durable  when 
grown  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the 
open  border. 

Light,  rich  soils  should  be  selected 
for  preference,  t  ut  any  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  soil  if  well  tilled  will  grow  these 
hardy  bulbs  to  perfection.  The  stems 
being  stout,  they  are  self  -  supporting, 
and  'the  very  smallest  amount  of  care 
and  trouble  is  necessary  to  have  a  fine 
display  with  them.  Each  stem  produces 
one  or  two  flowers,  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  shows  a  stem  with  two 
of  its  characteristic  flowers.  The  block 
has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  The  Nurseries, 
Chester. 

R.H.S. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  their  next  Exhibition  of  Flowers  and 
Fruit  on  September  agth,  from  1  to  6 
o'cl'ock  p.m.  At  3  o’clock  a  lecture  will 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson.  lion. 
A.R.I.B.A.,  on  “The  Practice  of  Garden 
Making.” 

H.  Hemsley,  F.R.H.S. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Henry  Hems¬ 
ley,  F.R.H.S.,  rock  and  herbaceous  ex¬ 
pert,  who  for  many  years  was  with  Messrs. 
R.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and 
Sons,  and  latterly  with  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  intends  to  start  business  on  his 
own  account  at  Crawley,  Sussex,  as 
nurseryman,  seed  and  bulb  merchant, 
and  landscape  gardener,  &c.  Mr.  Hems¬ 
ley  is  author  of  “Rock  and  Alpine 
Gardening,”  a  book  which  has  met  with  a 
flattering  reception  from  the  Press,  and 
is  enjoying  a  large  sale.  We  wish  Mr. 
Hemsley  every  success  in  his  new  venture. 

Roses  and  Mildew'. 

In  the  case  of  mildew',  infection  is  due, 
says  Mr.  G.  Massee,  F.L.S.,  to  the  winter 
spores  that  are  produced  on  patches  of 
white  cottony  mildew  grov'ing  on  the 
young  shoots.  The  special  cleanliness  in 
this  instance  consists  in  carefully  remov¬ 
ing  (in  w'inter)  every  trace  of  white  felted 
mildew  from  the  shoots  and  stem.  In  the 
case  of  rust  and  black  spot,  the  winter 
spores,  or  those  spores  that  start  the 
disease  the  following  season,  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  leaves.  Those  infected 
leaves  mostly  fall  to  the  ground  in  due 
course,  and  many  such  are  blov'n  into 
nooks  and  crannies,  where  they  remain 
until  the  following  spring,  when  the  win¬ 
ter  spores  they  bear  produce  other  still 
smaller  spores,  which  are  dispersed  by 
wind,  etc.,  and  renew  the  disease.  The 
remed'’  consists  in  collecting  and  burn¬ 
ing  all  fallen  leaves,  also  those  that  re¬ 
main  on  infected  bushes. 
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The  Crown  Imperial 


(Fritillaria  Imperialis.) 


In  the  early  spring,  when  the  herba¬ 
ceous  borders  are  practically  bare,  those 
who  have  grown  the  Crown  Imperial  know 
with  what  rapidity  it  springs  up  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  suitably  mild  in 
spring.  In  spite  of  relatively  cold 
weather,  the  stems  practically  reach  their 
full  development  in  a  short  time,  and 
ground  that  was  previously  bare  becomes 
covered  with  beautiful  green  vegetation, 
later  on  to  be  followed  with  the  large  and 
showy  flowers  that  form  a  whorl  at  the 
top  of  the  stem  amongst  the  leafy  bracts, 
so  characteristic  of  inis  particular  type 
of  Fritillary.  While  the  leaves  and  stems 
are  of  a  beautiful  light  green,  the  flowers 
make  a  strong  contrast  by  their  very  dif¬ 
ferent  hue  from  the  foliage.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  the  type,  the  flowers  are  of 
a  deep  orange-red,  beautifully  veined  on 
both  surfaces  and  furnished  with  half-a- 
dozen  nectaries,  which  are  of  a  remark¬ 
able  character  amongst  hardy  flowers. 
Other  species  of  Fritillaria  have  these 
honey  pits,  but  in  no  case  do  they  bear 
the  same  striking  size  and  appearance  as 
in  the  Crown  Imperial. 

As  growth  commences  early,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  to  plant 
them  as  early  as  possible,  and  September 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  them  planted,  so  that  the 
bulbs  may  commence  forming  roots  and 
establish  themselves  some  months  prior 
to  the  throwing  up  of  the  flower  stem.  If 
these  bulbs  are  planted  late,  roots  can¬ 
not  be  properly  developed  before  flower¬ 
ing  time,  and  the  stems  cannot  possibly 
be  of  such  vigour  as  those  of  well-estab¬ 
lished  plants. 

Besides  the  ordinary  variety  of  Crown 
Imperial,  there  is  a  yellow  flowered 
variety  which  makes  a  beautiful  com¬ 
panion  to  the  orange-red  one.  We  have 
seen  this  so  freely  planted  as  to  dominate 
a  villa  garden  entirely.  The  yellow 
flowers  showed  up  well,  however,  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  bright  green  foliage.  There 
is  also  a  distinct  form  with  variegated 
leaves.  Then  there  are  several  varieties 
characterised  chiefly  by  the  greater  size 
of  their  flowers,  but  to  get  the  best  results 
with  each  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
the  bulbs  at  once.  For  the  accompanying 
illustration  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  1 1,  12,  and  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  who  are  largely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  culture  of  all  the  leading 
and  more  useful  types  of  hardy  bulbs 
especially. 

- - 


Conference  on  the  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  or¬ 
ganising  a  Conference  on  Spraying,  which 
will  be  held  on  October  16th  (the  second 
day  of  the  Society’s  British-grown  Fruit 
Exhibition)  at  their  hall  in  Westminster. 
Colonel  Ward,  M.P.,  will  preside  from 
11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  Colonel  Long, 
M.P.,  from  2.30  to  4.30  p.m.  Papers 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  Geo.  Massee,  V.M.H., 
Mr  H.  F.  Getting,  F.R.H.S.,  Prof.  F.  V. 
Theobald,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  G.  Hammond, 
F.R.H.S.  At  each  meeting  discussion 
will  be  invited. 


Barr  and.  Sons. 

Fritillaria  Imperialis  (Crown  Imperial), 


TRADE  NOTICE* 


The  “Victoria”  Heater. 

Improved  means  of  heating  small 
greenhouses  continue  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  Messrs.  C.  Toope  and 
Son,  F.R.H.S.,  Stepney  Square,  Stepney 
Green,  London,  E.,  have  been  consider¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  amateur  for 
years  past  in  this  respect.  The  “  Victoria” 
internal  Tubular  Heater  is  constructed 
with  the  object  of  gaining  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  in  the  shortest  period  of 
time.  It  consists  of  a  water  jacket  5  in. 
in  thickness,  surrounding  an  internal  flue 
through  which  the  heat  from  an  oil  lamp 
passes.  This  flue  is  7  in.  in  diameter 
outside  measurement,  whilst  the  inner 
cylinder  i;T6  in.  There  is,  therefore,  very 
little  water  to  heat  and  little  oil  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  get  up  the  temperature 
to  the  desired  degree.  In  the  cylinder  it¬ 
self  several  cross  tubes  are  placed  so  as 
to  arrest  the  heat,  so  to  speak,  while  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  larger  cylinder.  By 
this  means  there  is  little  or  no  waste  of 
the  heat  from  the  consumption  of  oil  or 
gas.  The  heat  produced  is  thus  spread 
over  the  surfaces  of  the  large  inner 
cylinder  and  also  of  the  small  transverse 
tubes,  thus  securing  all  the  available 
heat  possible,  while  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  pass  through  the  flue  on  its  course 
to  the  outer  air. 

The  “Victor”  Radiator. 

This  also  is  a  new  invention  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Toope  and  Son.  It  consists  of  a 
cylinder  through  which  the  heat  from  a 
lamp  is  escaping  by  the  chimney.  In¬ 
stead  of  letting  it  pass  immediately  into 
the  open-air,  thus  wasting  heat,  it  passes 
through  the  interior  of  the  “Victor”  Radi¬ 
ator,  thereby  arresting  the  heat  while  es¬ 
caping  up  the  chimney.  The  radiator 
thus  gets  heated,  and  in  order  to  utilise 
this  heat  small  transverse  tubes  are 
passed  through  from  side  to  side  of  the 


cylinder  of  the  radiator.  These  small 
tubes  become  heated  and  thus  cause  a 
draught  of  air  to  pass  through  them,  thus, 
heating  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  j 
without,  in  any  way,  introducing  the1 
fumes  of  the  gas  or  oil  into  the  green¬ 
house.  The  latter,  indeed,  pass  away  by 
the  chimney  after  passing  through  the 
radiator.  This  “Victor”  Radiator  is  an 
additional  contrivance  to  an  ordinary  oil 
or  gas  heater,  whereby  the  heat  that 
would  escape  up  the  chimney  is  arrested 
and  utilised  for  the  heating  of  the  green¬ 
house. 

- - 

Ilex  I’ernyi. 

The  leaves  of  this  remarkably  pretty 
Holly  are  small  and  densely  arranged  on 
the  stems,  completely  hiding  them.  They 
are  of  a  dark,  shining  green,  and  have 
usually  two  spines  on  each  side,  as  well 
as  one  at  the  apex.  The  little  conical 
bush  shown  by  Messrs.  ].  Veitch  and 
Sons,  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on 
September  1st,  was  i\  ft.  high.  It  v 
accorded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
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This  Insurance  is  not  confined  to  Railwa; 
Train  Accidents  only,  bnt  against  all 
Passenger  Vehicle  Accidents. 

FREE  INSURANCE.  £100. 

The  CASUALTY  Insurance  Company 
Limited,  will  pay  to  the  legal  representativ 
of  any  man  or  woman  (railway  servants  01 
duty  exoepted)  who  shall  happen  to  meet  wit! 
his  or  her  death  by  an  accident  to  a  train  0 
to  a  publio  vehicle,  lioensed  for  passenge 
service,  in  whioh  he  or  she  was  riding  as  a: 
ordinary  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  Unite 
Kingdom  on  the  following  conditions 

1.  That  at  the  time  of  the  accident  th 
passenger  in  question  had  upon  him  or  he 
person  this  Insurance  Coupon  or  the  paper  L 
whioh  it  is,  with  his,  or  her,  usual  signatur 
written  in  the  space  provided  at  the  foot. 

2.  This  paper  may  be  left  at  his,  or  he) 
place  of  abode,  so  long  as  the  Coupon  i 
signed. 

3.  That  notioe  of  the  aooident  be  given  { 
the  Company  guaranteeing  this  insurant 
within  Beven  days  of  its  occurrence. 

4.  That  death  result  within  one  mont 
from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

6.  That  no  person  can  claim  In  respeot  ; 
more  than  one  of  these  Coupons. 

6.  The  Insurance  will  hold  good  from  6  a.n 
of  the  morning  of  publication  to  6  a.m.  c 
the  day  of  the  following  publication. 

Signed . 

Address . . . 


The  due  fulfilment  of  this  insurance  is 
guaranteed  by 

The  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  Ltd 

123,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  8.W., 

To  whom  all  communications  Rhould  be  made 

CHEAPEST  BULRS  IN  THE  WORL 

Direct  from  our  Bulb  Farm, 

Superb  Quality.  Catalogues  Free. 

BEES,  14,  WAPPINC  BUILDINCS,  LIVERPOOL. 
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CLXIII. 

Bulb  Planting. 

The  bulb  planting  season  is  always  a 
busy  one  tor  thd  keen,  enthusiastic 
gardener.  W  e  will  say  that  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  spend  so  much,  and  it 
does  not  matter  whether  it  amounts  to 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

t'alnuts  the  fruiterer’s  hand  in  autumn 
stain, 

e  l’lums  and  juicy  Pears  augment  his 
gain.” — Gay. 
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Soma  Qclotos  ?\?o\3esbs. 

Warm  October,  cold  February. 

St.  Luke's  (iSth)  little  summer. 

There  are  always  nineteen  fine  days  in 
ctober. 

i  October  dung  your  field, 
nd  your  land  its  wealth  shall  yield. 

ood  October,  a  good  blast, 

0  blow  the  hogs  both  acorn  and  mast. 

•ry  your  barley  land  in  October, 
r  you'll  be  always  sober  (from  failure 
of  good  malt  1) 

-  - 

iontbretia  Hereward. 

The  widely  expanded  flowers  qf  this 
iriety  are  orange-yellow  shaded  with  a 
eeper  orange  on  the  back.  An  Award  of 
jlerit  was  accorded  to  it  by  the  R.H.S. 
U  September  1,  -when  shown  by  Messrs. 
-  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  arid  Dir. 

D.  Davison,  Westwick  Gardens,  Nor¬ 
ich. 


a  few  shillings  or  as  many  pounds,  his 
own  individuality  will  determine  the  way 
he  spends  the  money.  Either  he  will 
buy,  comparatively  speaking,  expensive 
named  varieties,  or  be  content  with  older 
and  unnamed  varieties ;  he  will  seek  the 
most  effective  decorative  display — a  dis¬ 
play  that  will  depend  very  greatly,  we 
will  say,  upon  the  number  of  the  bulbs, 
sc  that  large  masses  or  colonies  will 
in  due  time  reward  him.  It  is,  as  I 
have  said,  greatly  a  matter  of  taste,  but 
also  .partly  a  matter  of  space.  Where 
the  bulbs  to  be  grown  are  to  be  in 
bowls  and  pots,  and  grown  under  glass, 
named  varieties  will  commend  them- 
elves  to  many,  but  where  we  have  ample 
space  out  of  doors,  then  the  massing  and 
beautifying  rvith  unnamed  varieties  will 
be  in  favour,  and,  of  course,  many  of  the 
older  named  varieties  are  inexpensive 
and  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  Winter  Aconite. 

The  earliest  bulbous  plant  to  flower 
is  the  Eranthis  or  W  inter  Aconite. 
This  may  well  be  colonised  under  trees, 
in  orchard  grass,  or  an)r  out  of  the  way 
portions  of  the  garden.  Where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  a  few  patches  may  be  put  into  the 
borders,  but  where  this  is  done  it  is 
generally  convenient  to  prevent  seeding, 
as  the  plants  spread  bevond  reasonable 
limits,  and  the  foliage  grows  very  rank 
after  flowering. 

A  Grand  Decorative  Narcissus. 

I  am  myself  verv  fond  of  the  good 
old  English  Double  Daffodil— Narcissus 
telamonius  plenus.  It  makes  a  grand 
decorative  display.  See  it,  a  long  regu¬ 
lar  line  behind  an  edging  of  Myosotis, 
and  vou  will  see  a  bit  of  spring  planting 
that  'is  hard  to  beat.  The  flowers  are 
more  lasting,  and  the  colours  more 
massive  and  striking  than  the  single 
varieties.  But  they  are  so  common, 
there  is  nothing  exclusive  about  them, 
some  will  say.  They  may  be  all  that, 
but  I  am  speaking  from  the  decorative 
point  of  view.  W  e  want  an  abundance 
of  colour,  massive  colour,  and  these  old 
fashioned  double  Daffodils  supply  it. 

Tulips  and  Hyacinths. 

A  well  known  gardener  once  said: 
•■Tulips  are  beautiful  in  small  beds  for 
spring  bedding;  but  they  are  many 
times  more  beautiful  when  making  a 
long  line  in  a  border.’’  Anyone  who  takes 
the  ^trouble  will  easily  prove  the  truth 
of  these  words.  Tulips  in  small  beds 
are  singularly  formal  and  conventional, 
and  the^v  lose  these  undesirable  qualities 
in  a  border.  It  is  one  thing,  Ave  must 
remember,  to  admire  a  formal  garden, 
but  quite  another  -Lor  the  individual 


flowers  themselves  to  look  formal  ;  the 
difference  may  lie  a  subtle  one,  but  there 
is  a  difierence.  Vv  e  may  have  charming 
colour  schemes  with  these  plants— scarlei 
and  while ;  or,  if  wc  want  a  yet  more 
gorgeous  scheme  have  the  gorgeous 
1’arrOt  Tulips.  Then,  again,  another 
scheme  will  give  us  the  bright  pink,  rose 
colour,  white,  and  pale  sulphur  yellow, 
and  in  this  scheme  of  colour,  if  we  wish, 
we  may  include  the  Hyacinths  of  similar 
colouring.  There  is  a  great  Aarm  in 
growing  Hyacinths  in  the  spring  garden 
because  they  have  their  sweet  fragrance 
in  addition '  to  their  bright  colouring. 
Thev  are  among  the  small  list  of  sweet 
scented  flowers  that  are  brilliant  in 
colour. 

Crocuses. 

In  planting  Crocuses  1  think  we  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  London 
parks,  and  especially  when  we  are  plant¬ 
ing  in  grass.  1  mean  mixing  in  almost 
equal  proportion  all  their  colours — 
golden,  purple,  and  white.  Crocus  bulbs 
should  always  be  planted  as  early  in 
the  autumn  as  possible  as  they  deterior¬ 
ate  quicker  than  many  bulbs  by  being 
kept  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  mistake  _ 
to  plant  too  shallowy ;  the  bulbs  may  be 
covered  by  three  inches  of  soil. 

Snowdrops. 

Snowdrops,  again,  should  never  be 
kept  out  of  the  ground  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  Snowdrop  is  never  more 
beautiful  than  when  grown  as  a  carpet 
to  a  bit  of  garden  woodland.  It  is 
charming  amid  the  boles  of  great  trees. 

1  have  never  known  a  finer  display  than 
a  great  colony  of  them,  numbering  thou¬ 
sands,  and  I  would  not  say  it  was  not 
tens  of  thousands  along  the  site  of  an 
old  moat  that  runs  through  a  garden 
woodland.  In  very  wet  winters  the  bulbs 
are  sometimes  under  water,  and  often, 
when  this  is  not  actually  the  case,  if  a 
hole  be  dug  it  will  fill  immediately  with 
water.  I  mention  .this  to  show  that  they 
do  not  mind  what  might  be  regarded  as 
excessive  moisture.  The  bulbs  are  never 
lifted,  and  they  have  remained  undis¬ 
turbed  for,  I  believe,  over  fifty  years. 
Anemones. 

Although  it  is  often  advised  to  plant 
Anemones  of  the  St.  Brigid  and  fulgens 
strains  in  February  and  even  into  March, 

I  always  like  a'  few  planted  in  the 
autumn.  These  sometimes  will  succeed 
best  in  a  raised  bed,  at  least  this  is  the 
case  where  the  soil  is  very  cold  and  wet 
during  the  winter.  We  must  not  forget 
the  blue  flowering  bulbous  plants,  the 
beautiful  little  Scillas,  and  the  curiously 
happv  looking,  if  I  may  so  describe 
them — Chionodoxas.  It  is  noticeable,  I 
think,  that  all  flowers  in  which  blue  and 
white  colouring  are  combined  are  singu- 
larlv  cheer}-  and  bright.  There  are  four 
or  five  excellent  varieties  all  worthy  a 
place  either  by  themselves  or  associated 
with  Scilla  sibirica. 

F.  Norfolk. 
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The  Culture 

OF  THE 

Raspberry. 

The  Raspberry  is  a  plant,  which,  if 
grown  on  a  systematic  principle,  will  well 
repay  the  grower.  There  is  the  first  cost 
of  getting  a  few  good  canes,  and  after 
that,  by  proper  treatment,  practically  no 
further  cost  is  entailed. 

Though  the  Raspberry  will  make 
luxuriant  growth  under  favourable  condi¬ 
tions,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  give 
it  much  room ;  planting  in  rows  3  to  4 
feet  apart  each  way  will  be  sufficient. 
The  roots  do  not  wander  far  from  the 
plants,  and  an  annual  top-dressing  main¬ 
tains  their  vigour  better  than  when  the 
plants  are  given  more  room. 

Several  plans  are  adopted  to  support 
the  Raspberry  canes,  but  the  best  way 
I  have  found  is  as  follows  :  At  the  end  of 
each  row  put  in  a  firm  post  or  upright 
of  some  kind ;  between  the  posts  along 
each  line  of  Raspberries  fix  a  length  of 
stout  wire  about  2 i  feet  from  the  ground 
and  another  about  2  feet  above  that ; 
to  these  wires  fasten  the  canes,  the  longer 
canes  to  both  wires  and  the  shorter  ones 
to  the  lower  one.  This  method  provides 
protection  against  winds,  makes  the 
canes  look  tidy,  gives  plenty  of  air  to  the 
canes  which  benefits  the  fruiting  in  the 
summer,  and  leaves  the  centre  over  the 
stools  open,  affording  room  for  the  young 
canes  to  grow  at  the  right  season.  1 
think  this  is  a  first  class  method  of  train¬ 
ing  them.  A  friend  of  mine  who  bunched 
his  canes  together  and  fastened  them  to 
stakes  here  and  there  I  found  had  prac¬ 
tically  no  crop  of  fruit  at  all,  whilsj,  I, 
with  this  free  and  open  system,  had  a 
splendid  supply.  This  bunching  to¬ 
gether  of  the  canes  has  also  another  seri¬ 
ous  drawback,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not 
sufficient  room  for  the  development  of 
young  canes,  upon  which  the  next  year’s 
supply  of  fruit  will  be  borne. 

When  the  canes  have  fruited  they 
should  be  cut  out  close  down  to  the 
ground  so  that  all  the  strength  may  go 
to  the  young  canes,  which  should  be 
fastened  to  the  wires  as  soon  as  ripe 
enough.  A  good  mulching  of  manure 
should  be  put  over  the  roots  for  the 
winter,  and  lightly  forked  in  the 
spring;  no  deep  digging  should  be  done 
between  the  rows  of  canes,  as  the  Rasp¬ 
berry  makes  a  lot  of  fibrous  roots  near 
the  surface,  and  such  digging  might  in¬ 
jure  them.  Only  the  good  strong  canes 
should  be  retained,  all  the  weak  ones 
being  cut  away  with  the  old  canes.  I 
have  grown  six  rows  of  Raspberries  about 
12  feet  long  in  this  fashion,  and  found 
them  always  very  satisfactory. 

The  two  varieties  I  grew  were  Nor¬ 
wich  Wonder,  a  large  fruited  and  excel¬ 
lent  growing  variety,  and  Superlative, 
the  most  generally  grown,  and  one  of 
the  best  Raspberries  on  the  market ; 
this  has  large  good  flavoured  fruit,  and 
is  a  splendid  grower.  The  Raspberry  is 
well  worth  growing  in  any  fair  sized 
garden  ;  it  is  reasonable  in  price,  easy  of 
culture,  and  if  properly  attended  to, 
gives  excellent  results. 

B.  B. 


Phlox  Violet. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  dark 
violet-purple.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  the  variety  by  the  R.H.S.,  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton, 
Warwickshire. 

Dahlia  Tom  Jones. 

The  above  is  a  show  variety  with  large 
and  beautifully  formed  flowers  shaded 
with  light  pink  on  a  creamy  ground  and 
purple  at  the  edge.  Award  of  Merit  by\ 
the  R.H.S.  on  September  1st,  when  shown' 
by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham. 
It  also  had  a  First-class  Certificate  from 
the  National  -Dahlia  Society  on  Septem¬ 
ber  3rd. 

Gladiolus  primulinus. 

A  new  hybrid  strain  of  this  species  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co., 
Colchester,  at  a  meeting  of  the  R. FI. S.  on 
September  1st,  and  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  the  strain.  In  the  bunch  some 
of  them  had  yellow  flowers,  some  orange, 
some  yellow  shaded  scarlet,  some  deep 
red,  while  another  type  was  streaked  all 
over,  much  after  the  same  fashion  as 
Gladiolus  dracocephalus. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS:— Competitors  mast 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,t  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  eaoh  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
Interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  B.  B.,”  for  the  article  on  “  The 
Country  Garden,”  page  610. 

Iu  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “J.  W.  W.,”  for  the  article 
on  “An  Autumn  Display  of  Pyretlirums” ; 
and  another  to  “  A.  J.  Hartley  ”  for  the  article 
on  “  Earthing  up  Celery,”  page  622. 
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THE  CULTURE 

—  of — 

Sweet  Peas, 

Sweet  Peas  have  never  been  more  sue 
cessful  than  they  have  this  year,  botl 
with  professionals  and  amateurs.  Thi 
success  of  the  lovely  butterfly  flower  ha 
filled  the  hearts  of  many  with  the  desire 
to  grow  good  Sweet  Peas  another  season 
Would-be  growers  are  apt  to  leave  al 
preparations  to  the  last  and  so  are  no 
able  to  do  what  is  absolutely  necessar; 
for  obtaining  a  good  show  of  Peas.  1 
is  a  work  in  which  a  good  deal  of  fore 
thought  should  be  used.  The  presen 
time  may  appear  very  early  to  think  o 
next  year,  but  it  is  not.  To  begin  with 
it  is  best  to  take  plenty  of  notes  of  th 
Sweet  Peas  of  this  season,  which  ar 
considered  the  best  varieties,  which  ar 
best  in  colour,  or  any  particular  habi 
or  again  which  kinds  are  attacked  b 
the  disease,  Sweet  Pea  streak  or  strip 
All  these  points  may  be  noted  now,  - 
that  when  the  seed  ordering  is  bein 
done  the  amateur  is  not  so  much  at  se 
as  to  which  kinds  to  grow. 

Next  if  the  grower  has  in  mind  autum 
sowing  of  the  seed  he  would  do  well  t 
prepare  his  ground  at  once.  Dig  in  a 
abundance  of  quicklime  as  it  is  helpfi 
in  many  ways;  it  sweetens  the  soil,  the 
enabling  the  nitrifying  bacteria  to  lh 
and  work  easily,  and  it  also  breaks  up  tl 
insoluble  phosphates  in  the  soil  an 
makes  them  available  for  the  plant 
and  furthermore,  it  will  assist  in  destro 
ing  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  which  h: 
been  found  to  attack  the  roots  of  th 
season’s  plants.  Dig  in  basic  slag 
the  same  operation  ;  this  will  be  broke 
up  by  the  time  the  plants  will  requi 
most  nourishment. 

Make  the  autumn  solving  about  tl 
second  or  third  week  in  September;  t< 
forward  plants  are  not  any  advantage. 

Too  great  attention  cannot  be  givi 
to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  f 
Peas,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  th 
the  soil  should  be  sweet  and  in  a  go- 
condition  for  the  health  of  the  nitrify i 
bacteria  which  aid  the  grower  to  produ 
good  flowers: 

The  soil  should  be,  trenched  as  ear 
in  the  autumn  as  convenient  and  Id 
in  ridges  for  wintering,  digging  in  t1 
lime  and  slag  during  the  operatic. 
In  early  spring,  if  the  weather  is  d' 
and  the  soil  works  well,  dig  the  groul 
again,  this  time  using  superphosphate 
also  dig  in  vaporite  or  apterite  lib  - 
ally  to  destroy  all  injurious  insects,  e- 
My  idea  is  not  to  describe  any  cultie 
but  to  just  recommend  the  grower  r 
next  year  to  look  ahead  and  take  no: 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears  this  year  s 
regards  manuring  and  general  cultiy 
tion.  The  maxim  for  the  Sweet  la 
growers  should  be  ‘‘Look  ahead.” 

A.  D.  T 

- - 

Autumn  Crocuses. 

Those  who  grow  the  autumn-flower i§ 
Crocuses  and  the  Meadow  Saffron  (0 
chicum)  are  now  enjoying  a  display1 
flowers  that  recall  those  of  spring  r‘< 
make  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  yel’1' 
Composites. 
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experiments  in  a  couple  of  camera  experi¬ 
ments.  In  this  case  we  may  employ  some 
very  humble  hedgerow  material,  viz., 
some  seeding  wild  grasses.  In  the  first 
case.  Fig.  1,  we  employ  a  background 
of  quite  pale  grey  drawing-paper.  In  the 
second  instance,  Fig.  2,  we  use  a  sheet 
of  the  darkest  grey  paper  obtainable, 
which  is  not  very  far  from  being  black 

In  the  first  instance  our  objects,  of 
course,  come  out  darker  than  the  back- 
ground,  while  in  the  second  example  the 
opposite  state  of  affairs  presents  itself. 
One  cannot  say  that  either  is  better  than 
the  other,  because  each  has  its  character¬ 
istic  uses  and  attractions.  The  somewhat 
delicate  nature  of  the  subjects  chosen 
does  not  lend  itself  very  well  to  half-tone 
reproduction,  because  much  of  the  fine 
detail  is  inevitably  lost,  but  at  the  same 
time  1  venture  to  invite  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  of  lovers  of  floral  work — using  the 
term  11  floral”  in  its  widest  sense— tn  this 
class  of  subject.  The  number  of  common 
wild  grasses  in  England  is  considerable 
(over  200  if  we  include  Sedges),  and  while 
there  naturally  is  a  family,  likeness,  jet 
they  vary  quite  sufficiently  to  give  us 
many  very  pleasing  pictures.  Those  of 
my  readers  who  are  interested  in  using 
photography  for  decorative  purposes  will 
find  that  grasses  are  particularly  useful 
and  suitable. 

A  few  words  on  technical  matters  may 
prove  useful.  First,  as  to  holding  the 
specimen.  If  the  stalks  are  long  we  may 
easily  hold  them  in  the  neck  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  medicine  bottle,  and  pack  it  in  the 
neck  with  paper  or  cotton  wool.  Another 
useful  dodge  is  to  take  a  piece  of  kitchen 
soap,  make  a  hole  in  it  with  a  small 
skewer,  insert  the  end  of  the  grass  stalk 
in  the  hole  in  the  soap  and  then  press 
the  soap  round  the  stalk. 

As  to  backgrounds,  I  find  the  most  use 
ful  are  pale,  medium  and  dark  grey. 
Crayon  or  tinted  drawing  papers  in 
various  shades  can  be  bought  for  about 
Threepence  per  sheet  at  shops  suppljing 
artists’  materials.  To  hold  the  sheet  of 
paper  flat  it  is  a  good  plan  to  laj  it  on 
a  -heet  of  stout  card  or  mill  board,  and 
then  hold  the  two  together  (temporardy) 
by  means  of  four  wooden  spring  clips 
such  as  are  used  in  the  laundry,  and  ob¬ 
tainable  at  the  oil  shops  at  about  twopence 
per  dozen.  It  is  then  a  matter  of  onlj  a 
few  seconds  to  fix  any  sheet  of  paper  to 
the  same  card. 

Arrangement  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
artistic  taste,  about  which  little  can  be 
said  beyond  a  word  of  general  advice  as 
to  what  to  avoid.  For  pictorial  purposes 
it  is  not  desirable  to  crowd  up  the  picture 
with  too  many  sprays.  Just  two  or  three 
stalks  are  better  than  half-a-dozen.  It 
is  also  desirable  not  to  mix  several  kinds 
of  grasses  together. 

As  regards  lighting,  a  rather  strong 
side  light  is  very  effective  with  a  dark 
background.  F  ig.  2  was  taken  about 
3  feet  away  from  a  rather  narrow  bedroom 
window  to  the  left  of  the  camera.  For 
light  backgrounds  I  incline  to  prefer  a 
more  diffused  and  general  style  of  light¬ 
ing.  On  account  of  the  fine  detail  which 
is  half  the  charm  of  work  of  this  kind,  it 
is  advisable  to  use  backed  plates.  The 
exposure  should  be  fairly  generous,  but 
development  rnubt  not  be  carried  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  or  some  of  the  delicacj'  and  de¬ 
tail  is  likely  to  be  lost.  In  this  class  of 
work  !  do  not,  as  a  rule,  find  it  necessarj- 


>hotogfaphy  for  Garden  Liovers. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. _ 
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V.  — LIGHT  AND  DARK  BACKGROUNDS. 


One  of  the  very  important  points  for 
e  photographer  to  consider  is  the  back- 
ound.  This  is  particularly  the  case  for 
,wer,  fruit,  foliage  a'nd  such  kind  of 
irk,  because  the  question  of  colour  as 
;11  as  form  has  to  be  considered  with 
le  care.  Everj’one  knows  that  a  red 
iwer — say,  a  Geranium — shows  up  well 
-ainst  a  background  of  green  leaves,  be¬ 
muse  these  two  colours  are  compkmen- 
ry  to  each  other,  and  so  afford  a  marked 
ntrast.  But  for  the  present  we  are  not 
:aling  with  photographs  in  colour,  so 
at  we  have  to  consider  not  so  much  how 
d  and  green  form  a  colour  contrast,  but 
>w  the  red  and  green  would  come  out 
our  monochrome  photograph.  It 
auld  be  quite  possible  in  our  print  to 
-ing  them  out  very  much  the  same 
iade.  so  that  3  quite  wrong' impression 
auld  be  given  by  the  photograph. 

Take  another  case.  Let  this  be  a  green 
eaf-clad)  tree,  vdiereof  the  upper  part 
seen  against  a  pale  grey-blue  sky  and 
le  lower  part  against  a  quite  dark  back- 
round,  such  as  we  may  have  in  the  case 
:  the  arch  of  a  bridge  in  shade.  By 
irce1  of  light  and  shade  contrast  the 
pper  part  of  the  tree  would  look  dark 
ad  the  lower  part  light,  jret  both  were 
‘ally  of  the  same  shade  value. 

I  strongly  advise  the  reader  making  the 
illowing  experiment  with  a  half  or  quar- 
■r  sheet  of  clean  white  blotting-paper 
nd  a  little  black  ink.  Cut  up  the  blot- 
ng-paper  into  four  strips,  viz.,  A,  B,  C, 


and  D.  Preserve  strip  A  in  its  original 
clean  and  white  state.  In  a  soup  plate 
put  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water  and  a 
rew  drops  of  ink,  so  as  to  obtain  a  light¬ 
ish  grey  mixture.  Dip  one  end  of  strip 
B  111  this  and  let  the  inky  water  run  up 
into  the  paper  until  it  nearly  reaches  the 
other  end,  then  withdraw  and  allow  to 
drip  for  a  minute  or  so  and  lay  aside  (on 
an  old  newspaper)  to  dry.  Now',  for  strip 
C  make  anotner  mixture  of  ink  and  water, 
but  this  time  add  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  ink,  so  as  to  get  a  darkish  tint. 
Finally,  use  undiluted  ink  for  strip  D. 
We  now  have  white  (A),  light  grey  (B), 
dark  grey  (C),  and  black  (D),  papers. 

Now  lay  B,  C  and  D  side  by  side,  with 
A  crossing  all  three.  \\  e  at  once  can 
see  that  this  white  object  A  on  the  three 
different  backgrounds,  B,  C  and  D,  gives 
us  three  decidedly  different  effects.  Again 
put  A,  B  and  C  side  by  side  and  lay  D 
across  all  three.  Here,  again,  we  can 
see  the  effect  of  different  backgrounds 
with  a  dark  object.  Next  compare  A  laid 
over  B,  with  C  laid  over  D.  Here  we 
have  A  and  B  giving  us  a  feeble  or  weak 
contrast  in  a  light  kej',  while  C  and  D 
give  us  weak  contrasts  in  a  low  or  dark 
kev.  Thus  with  our  four  bits  of  paper 
we  can  by  such  simple  experiments  get  a 
practical  grip  on  the  principles  of  the  use 
of  backgrounds. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  lessons  of  these 


Fig.  2.  Wild  glasses  on  a  dark  back¬ 
ground. 


Fig.  1.  Wild  grasses  on  a  light  back- 

round. 
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to  use  ortho  plates,  but  should  the  grasses 
be  in  flower  and  the  anthers  of  a  yellow 
colour,  then  an  ortho  plate  and  colour 
screen  will  be  required,  otherwise  the  an¬ 
thers  are  likely  to  be  lost  to  view  or  show 
dark  instead  of  light. 

It  is  important  to  close  all  windows  and 
doors,  because  a  very  slight  puff  of  wind 
is  quite  enough  to  set  the  subjects  moving 
and  so  spoil  the  negative.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  walking 
about  in  the  room  during  the  exposure, 
as  the  floor  vibration  is  quite  ctqrable  of 
spoiling  the  sharpness  of  the  negative. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  chief  charm  of 
grasses  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view 
is  their  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  cur¬ 
vature  and  general  delicacy  of  construc¬ 
tion.  These  features  we  must  try  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  set  forth  in  our  prints. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

- - 

Lobelia  cardinalis. 


Notes  should  be  taken  during  August 
of  any  alterations  and  improvements 
that  one  intends  to  make  for  next  sum¬ 
mer  bedding.  New  ideas  are  often 
taken  from  The  Gardening  W  orld  as 
what  to  plant,  so  I  venture  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  same  subject.  One  of 
our  best  beds  has  been  made  by  planting 
Lobelia  cardinalis  with  the  pretty 
pink  Verbena  (Miss  Willmott),  but  I  will 
not  say  anything  about  the  latter,  as  it 
is  too  well  known  to  need  a  description, 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  write  about  the 
Lobelia,  as  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  so 
well  known  as  its  merits  deserve.  When 
growing  Lobelia  cardinalis  from  seed,  it 
is  essential  to  sow  early,  if  wanted  to 
flower  the  first  year.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  well-drained  pans  and  placed  in 
a  brisk  heat.  When  the  seedlings  are 
well  rooted  the  temperature  should  be 
reduced  as  with  half-hardy  annuals,  and 
the  plants  potted  or  boxed  up,  using 
good  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  plenty  of 
sand. 

As  the  flower  stems  appear,  staking  is 
a  necessity  if  planted  in  an  open  posi¬ 
tion.  As  the  season  advances  we  box 
them  up  and  place  them  in  a  cold  Peach 
house,  but  a-  shed,  providing  frost  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  is  all  that  is  required  for  keep¬ 
ing  them  through  the  winter.  Some  gar¬ 
deners  say  that  they  should  be  kept  very 
dry  during  the  resting  period,  but  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  better.  If  kept  too 
dry  they  do  not  start  so  well,  and  when 
one  goes  to  find  them  they  find  dead 
roots.  On  the  other  hand,  if  kept  too 
wet,  they  are  subject  to  rot,  so  to  keep 
them  through  the  winter  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  the  soil  just  moist. 

When  starting  again  in  February  or 
early  in  March,  if  the  plants  are  too 
large  and  one  wants  to  increase  the  stock, 
it  is  advisable  to  pull  them  to  pieces,  as 
every  piece  properly  attended  to  will 
make  a  fine  plant  for  planting  out  in 
spring.  A  pleasing  effect  is  also  made 
bv  planting  it  with  Gladiolus  and  Hya- 
cinthus  candicans. 

J.  M.  Stevens. 

Guildford. 

- - 

Crocus  speciosus,  with  its  beautifully 
feathered  flowers,  is  now  in  very  attrac¬ 
tive  form. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  bd.  each  will  be  j 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the  ] 
best. 


How  to  Strike  Violas. 

The  present  time  is  a  good  one  for 
this  operation.  Make  up  a  bed  of  light 
soil  under  a  frame  or  hand-light,  and 
press  down  fairly  firm,  and  on  this 
sprinkle  some  sand  freely.  In  taking  the 
cuttings,  select  those  which  spring  from 
the  base  of  the  plant  and  trim  off  the 
bottom  leaves,  leaving  a  cutting  about 
two  or  three  inches  long.  Insert  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  soil  about  half  their  length, 
and  not  too  thickly.  Water  in  well, 
shade,  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days, 
and  afterwards  give  plenty  of  air,  and 
they  will  make  nice  little  plants  for  put¬ 
ting  out  in  the  spring. 

Miss  E.  Miles. 

Canterbury. 


Sweet  Peas  Under  Glass. 

These  should  be  sown  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  in  little  pots  and  stood 
ia  a  cold  frame  close  to  the  glass.  When 
they  are  up  the  usual  supports  are 'neces¬ 
sary,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  show¬ 
ing  round  the  pots  shift  them  into  6  in. 
and  finally  into  9  in.  pots,  using  a  com¬ 
post  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  part 
leaf-soil.  Good  drainage  is  essential  at 
this  dull  time  of  the  vear.  When  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  feed  with 
manure  and  soot  water,  but  the  secret  of 
success  is  to  keep  the  plants  near  the 
glass  so  that  they  may  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  light  and  air.  They  should 
never  be  forced  by  fire  heat,  but  a  little 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
buoyant.  A  minimum  temperature  of 
4b  degs.  with  a  rise  to  65  clegs,  with  the 
sun  suits  them  best. 

A.  Dennett. 

Harbledown. 


The  Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 

This  has  now  become  one  of  the  most 
highly  developed  of  the  present  day, 
though  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  too 
rarely  seen  at  our  plant  exhibitions. 
Grown  as  large  specimen  plants  they 
may  be  truly  denominated  “glorious,” 
covered  with  their  numberless  bright 
self-coloured  and  spotted  blossoms,  for  it 
is  in  their  gorgeous  masses  of  colour  in 
specimen  plants  that  the  beauty  of  the 
Calceolaria  may  be  said  to  culminate. 
Seed  sowing  is  the  best  and  safest  means 
of  propagating  the  Calceolaria.  It 
should  be  sown  in  a  pan  about  the  middle 
of  July,  using  light  soil.  Sow  the  seed 
as  regularly  as  possible  on  the  surface, 
cover  lightly  with  very  fine  soil,  give  a 
gentle  watering  through  a  fine  rose  pot, 
place  the  "pan  in  a  shad}'’  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  cover  it  with  a  piece  of 
glass.  Never  allow  the  surface  soil  to 
become  drv,  as  germination  will  be  re¬ 
tarded,  if  not  prevented. 

S.  E.  Gent. 

Burnham  Sutton. 


The  Loganberry. 

Whilst  not  advocating  this  as  a  des 
sert  fruit,  I  do  not  think  any  questior 
can  arise  as  to  its  suitability  for  jam  o. 
jelly  making,  and  without  doubt  thi; 
hybrid  berry  has  come  to  stay.  Once 
firmly  established  in  good  soil,  it  pro 
duces  its  huge  berries  very  freely,  and  is 
moreover,  a  rampant  grower.  It  doe 
not  lend  itself  to  very  easy  propagation 
but  this,  however,  can  be  accomplishe 
by  means  of  layering  where  one  desire 
to  increase  his  stock.  Moderately  stroiq 
shoots  of  the  current  year’s  grow: 
should  be  selected,  bringing  them  dow, 
flat,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  ground  with 
out  breaking,  and  then  with  a  sharj 
knife  cutting  through  a  joint  for  an  incl 
or  so ;  keep  the  cut  open  to  its  fulles 
extent,  and  then  peg  down  firmly  inn 
the  soil,  which  should  be  of  a  sandy 
nature.  It  is  not  necessary-  to  allov 
more  than  a  foot  of  wood  to  each  layer 
thus,  if  the  growth  be  twelve  feet  long 
eleven  incisions  can  be  made  along  tin 
stem  which  will  give,  with  ordinary  luck 
eleven  plants  a  year  hence. 

J.  W.  Watson. 

Sheffield. 


Helieborus. 

The  fine  evergreen  foliage  and  hand 
some  flowers  of  this  subject,  which  oper 
in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  seem  doubly 
attractive.  But  there  is  sometimes  c 
difficulty,  especially  among  amateur? 
regarding  their  propagation,  which  aftei 
reading  this  I  hope  will  be  removed 
Cut  the  thick  portion  of  the  root  intc 
pieces  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  anc 
place  them  in  pans  in  a  compost  con 
sisting  of  leaf-soil  and  sandy  loam,  on  ; 
bottom  heat  of  70  degrees.  \\  hen  they 
have  nicely  rooted,  either  pot  or  tun 
them  in  the  same  soil  as  previously  re¬ 
commended,  and  place  them  in  a  cole 
frame,  and  eventually  plant  in'  the  open 
Although  hardy,  and  not  at  all  fastidi 
ous  regarding  position,  the  Hellebore;, 
repays  for  being  planted  on  a  slightly 
elevated  position,  where  it  can  enjoy  tin 
faint  rays  of  the  wintry  sun,  by  givins. 
larger  and  clearer  flowers, 

‘  H.  Stevens. 

Woodbridge. 


Strelitzia. 

This  plant  is  very  rarely  seen  in  thi; 
country,  although  the  flower  is  of  ex 
ceptional  beauty.  It  is  called  the  Birc, 
of  Paradise  Flower,  as  it  very  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  plumage  of  that  beautifu 
bird.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  grows  to  c 
height  of  s  to  10  ft.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  yellow  and  orange  colour.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  in  a  compost  of  leaf-mould  anc. 
loam,  in  a  temperature  of  from  65  degs! 
to  75  degs.  It  can  also  be  propagate* 
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by  division  of  the  old  plants  or  offsets. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  early  spring. 
The  Strelitzia  can  be  easily  grown  in  the 
amateur's  greenhouse,  in  pots  or  tubs, 
or  planted  out.  It  should  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  6odegs.  to  75  degs.,  and 
during  the  summer  it  will  require  plenty 


There  is  no  more  natural  way  of  grow- 
ng  Daffodils  than  planting  them  in  grass 
md  leaving  them  to  their  own  resources, 
n  a  state  of  nature  they  occur  in  colonies 
mattered  over  damp  meadows,  and  at  each 
station  there  is  a  little  clump  of  plants 
vhich  would  indicate  that  a  seed  had  ori¬ 
ginally  germinated  there,  produced  a 
ffant.  and  the  original  bulb  then  gave 
ise  to  a  number,  forming  little  tufts  of 
:  size  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
mlbs  below.  Those  who  would  like  to 
jrow  Daffodils  on  grass  should  adopt  a 
omewhat  similar  plan  by  first  selecting 
l  part  of  a  meadow  or  lawn  where  the 
oil  is  fairly  deep  and  moist,  so  as  to 
nake  sure  that  the  bulbs  will  thrive  in 


of  water.  In  South  Africa  it  is  found 
growing  in  its  native  state,  and  looks 
very  pretty.  To  those  amateurs  who  re¬ 
quire  a  novelty,  the  Strelitzia  Reginae 
will  prove  an  excellent  one. 

Albert  R.  Gould. 

Wei  beck  Gardens,  Worksop. 


after  years.  The  land  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  wet,  because  the  growth  is 
chiefly  made  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
by'  the  time  that  hot  weather  sets  in  the 
leaves  have  died  away  and  the  plants  gone 
to  rest. 

Having  fixed  upon  a  site  to  make  a 
_plantation,  the  next  consideration  is 
whether  the  bulbs  will  be  inserted  in  the 
grass  by  means  of  a  bulb  planter  or  ordi¬ 
nary  dibber,  or  if  the  turf  should  be  lifted 
with  the  object  of  planting  the  bulbs.  A 
properly  made  bulb  planter  enables  the 
work  to  be  carried  out  quickly',  with'little 
or  no  disturbance  of  the  grass.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  dibber  would  not  be  very  suitable 
unless  the  ground  was  fairly  soft. 


The  third  plan  is  to  lift  the  whole  of 
the  turf  over  the  area  intended  to  be  plan¬ 
ted,  then  about  4  in.  of  the  soil  could  be 
taken  completely  off,  and  the  bulbs  placed 
in  position ;  or  the  soil  could  be  gradu¬ 
ally-  dug  over  and  the  bulbs  planted  as 
the  work  is  proceeding.  The  next  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  tread  down  the  soil,  make  it 
firm  and  rake  it  smooth  ready  for  laying 
the  turf  again.  This  means  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  work,  so  that  a  proper 
bulb  planter  would  enable  the  work  to  be 
most  quickly  accomplished.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  delay'  planting  in  grass  until  there 
has  been  sufficient  rainfall  to  make  the 
soil  suitably  moist  and  workable.  This 
state  of  the  ground  should  therefore  be 
reached  early  in  November. 

The  intending  planter  should  have 
some  idea  of  the  form  of  the  clumps, 
patches  or  colonies  he  is  about  to  make. 
I>affodils  (should  not  be  planted  with 
equal  denseness  and  regularity  all  over 
the  ground.  A  much  better  and  more 
natural  plan  is  to  have  little  groups  or 
colonies  spread  out  in  an  irregular 
fashion,  in  places  becoming  quite  thin, 
and  then  in  ^another  part  further  off  a 
denser  patch  could  be  made.  In  any  case 
the  colonies  should  be  planted  as  irregu¬ 
larly'  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  all  for¬ 
mality'  and  make  it  appear  as  if  the  Daffo¬ 
dils  had  grown  there  of  their  own  accord. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  plant  one  bulb 
in  each  spot,  because  this,  in  the  course 
of  succeeding  y'ears,  will  multiply  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  make  dense  tufts,  but  although 
only  one  bulb  may  be  placed  in  a  spot, 
other  bulbs  may  be  placed  within  6  in., 
9  in.,  or  12  in.,  according  to  the-density 
of  the  clump  which  may  be  required. 
While  about  it,  it  is  better  not  to  plant 
them  too  thickly,  but  to  leave  room  for 
increase  in  future  years. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  shows 
Daffodils  planted  in  irregular  patches,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  we  have  been  de¬ 
scribing.  These  bulbs  look  -well  on  grass 
in  association  with  trees  and  on  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  streams,  ponds  or  other  ornamen¬ 
tal  water.  The  variety  of  Daffodils  and 
Narcissi  generally  available  for  this  kind 
of  work  is  very  great,  and  while  the  gar¬ 
den-raised  varieties  are  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  there  are  some  wild  ones  which 
do  not  succeed  for  anv  length  of  time, 
unless  planted  out  in  this  natural  fashion. 

- f-M - 

Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs.  Alfred  Dyer. 

The  large  flowers  of  this  variety  have 
very'  long  and  slender,  slightly'  incurved 
florets  of  buff-y'ellow  and/  tipped  with 
pink.  The  younger  centre  of  the  bloom 
1  a  light  lemon.  First-class  Certificate 
by  the  National  Dahlia  Societv  on  Sep¬ 
tember  yrd.  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwick  and  Son. 

Populus  lasiocarpa. 

The  leaves  of  this  Poplar  recently  in¬ 
troduced  from  China  are  12  in.  to  14  in. 
long  without  the  stalk,  and  10  in.  to  12  in. 
broad.  These  huge  leaves  are  wrinkled, 
and  the  principal  ribs  are  red.  A  young 
tree  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Ltd  ,  Chelsea,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S.  on  September  1st,  and 
again  on  the  15th,  when  a  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded. 


[/.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Daffodils  Naturalised  in  Grass. 


NATURALISING 
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Daffodils  in  Grass. 
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iUlumu  Themes. 

With  great  care  and  assiduity  we  rear 
from  seed,  flower  and  fruit  various 
exotics,  many  of  which  are  not  half  so 
beautiful  as  some  of  our  native  plants  of 
fields,  woods,  heaths  and  hedges.  Some 
of  the  plants  mentioned  below  are  culti¬ 
vated,  though  very  few  are  grown  for 
ornamental  purposes,  but  might  very 
well  be  so.  Just  now  the  wild  Clematis, 
or  Traveller's  Joy,  is  the  telling  feature 
of  bare  slopes  on  the  chalk  hills,  as  well 
as  in  hedges  and  on  trees.  The  Clema¬ 
tis  might  fairly  be  compared  to  the  lianes 
of  tropical  forests,  and  consist  of 
climbers  which  scramble  to  the  top  of 
trees,  and  then  display  their  beauty  on 
the  top  or  amongst  the  branches  where 
they  happen  to  be  fully  exposed  to  light. 
The  feathery  grey  masses  of  fruits  are' 
now  very  handsome. 

The  common  Barberry  is  also  at  its 
best  where  cultivated  or  in  hedges  where 
the  birds  have  carried  the  seeds.  The 
orange-red  berries  hang  down  in  long 
racemes  and  in  great  quantity.  The  red 
and  black  Bryony,  as  well  as  the  Bitter¬ 
sweet,  are  familiar  ornaments  in  many 
country  hedges  where  the  orange-scarlet 
berries  are  now  ripe  and  hang  in  long 
trails.  Both  of  the  Bryonies  might  very 
well  be  cultivated  by  those  who  have 
pergolas  to  cover,  as  their  long  trails  of 
berries,  remain  conspicuous  sometimes 
long  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

The  wild  Blackberries  are  now  highly 
ornamental  where  they  happen  to  be  on 
high  banks  or  climbing  on  trees,  and 
sending  down  large  and  luxuriant  sprays 
of  red  and  black  fruit.  It  is  only  where 
they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Black- 
berrv  nickers  that  they  attain  this  hand¬ 


some  appearance.  Add  to  these  the 
orange-scarlet  heps  of  Sweet  Brier  and 
other  wild  Roses,  the  black  berries  of  the 


blooms  in  May,  continuing  till  the  end 
of  the  month  or  even  extending  into 
the  first  week  of  June  in  ordinary  sea¬ 
sons. 

Princess  Marianne  is  a  single  early 
variety  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
beds  or  borders  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  garden  in  spring.  The  flowers 
are  not  so  formal  as  those  of  the  florist's 
Tulip,  because  the  segments  are  more 
pointed  and  the  'blooms  a  little 
narrowed  or  contracted  in  the  middle 
just  before  expansion.  They  are  white 


Privet,  and  orange-red  seeds  of  ie 
Spindle  tree,  and  we  have  quite  a  lisof 
native  berries  of  great  beauty. 


bulbs  so  treated  will  come  into  bom 
somewhat  in  advance  of  those  in  the 
open-air,  even  in  an  unheated  gi'ii- 
house  or  cold  frame.  In  the  early  art 
of  the  season  these  Tulips  have  nit' 
short  stems,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imr.im 
anything  more  beautiful  than  to  ’see 
the  ground  covered  with  the  distinc  rul 
characteristic  foliage  surmounted  by 
blooms  which  may  remain  for  a  : ng 
time  more  or  less  fully  developed  .!' ! 
perfectly  coloured  whether  they  op'  <»' 
not.  Tulips  require  sunshine  to  r»ke 


EARLY  SllNGLE 


Tulip  Princess  Marianno. 


The  old  Tulipa  gesneriana  has  given 
rise  to  an  immense  number  of  varieties 
during  the  centuries  of  cultivation 
which  it  has  enjoyed  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent.  From  them  have 
been  selected  varieties  that  are  useful 
for  spring  bedding  on  account  of  their 
earliness,  also  a  large  number  which 
bloom  in  May,  and  are  therefore 
amongst  the  latest  of  Tulips  to  bloom. 
The  florist's  tulip  was  also  evolved 
from  this  same  species,  and  that 


with  a  pink  stripe  and  of  large  size  1; 
js,  therefore,  a  cheerful  light-colot jd 
flower  that  will  associate  with  varus 
spring  blooming  flowers,  such  as  \\  11- 
flowers,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  iir- 
get-me-Nots,  etc.  The  variety  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  spag 
bedding,  and  is  therefore  recommeied 
for  that  purpose. 

It  may,  however,  be  potted  up  dung 
the  present  or  next  month,  for  bleat¬ 
ing  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  nd 


[Dickson,  Brossin  and  Tact. 

Single  Tulip  Princess  Marianne. 
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iem  open  fully,  but  we  think  they  look 
,  handsome  in  their  beautiful  cup  or 
rn-shaped  forms,  even  when  they  do  not 
>en  under  our  cloudy  skies  and  the  low 
•mperature  which  often  prevails  in 
iring.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  and 
Hit  Corporation  Street,  Manchester, 
me’  kindly  placed  the  illustration  at 
jr  disposal. 

- 4~M> - 

-  Floral  Clock  - 

At  Edinburgh. 


We  often  have  constructed  for  us,  by 
ine  or  other  writer,  floral  clocks  consist- 
ng  of  wild  flowers  which  indicate,  or 
iretend  to  mdicatt,  time  of  day  b) 
heir  opening  and  closing.  ^  .  fortunately 
or  these  clocks,  they  are  liable  to  be  out 
,f  order  when  the  sun  does  not  act  pro- 
lerly,  or,  again,  late  in  the  season  when 
he  temperature  is  falling  and  the  light 
raning  they  do  not  act  up  to  their  re- 
lutation.  Another  thing  is  that  these 
lowers  are  so  scattered  about  in  various 
>arts  of  the  country  that  it  would  require 
i  considerable  effort  of  gardening  skill 
0  grow  them  all  together  in  one  spot 
vith  the  object  of  indicating  the  time  of 
lay. 

the  floral  clock  at  Edinburgh  gets 
iver  all  these  difficulties,  but  it  is  quite 
,f  a  different  kind,  and  although  it  keeps 
iccurate  time,  the  flowers  with  which  the 
race  and  hands  are  planted  make  no 
iretence  at  indicating  the  time.  The 
flock  is  a  properly  constructed  mstru- 
nent  kept  going  and  regulated  by 
nachinery  that  is  hidden  in  a  house  close 
iv,  or,  in  any  case,  below  the  ground  and 
iut  of  sight.  The  face  of  the  clock  con¬ 
sists  of  a  circular  flower  bed  situated  on 
1  slope  at  one  end  of  West  Princes 
Street  Gardens.  The  plants  employed 
ire  much  the  same  as  those  employed  in 
:arpet  bedding,  being  of  dwarf  habit  and 
aeat,  so  that  they  are  easily  kept  within 
their  allotted  compass. 

The  figures  indicating  the  time  of  day 
m  the  dial  would  be  planted  with  such 
subjects  as  Echeveria  secunda  glauca, 
Golden  Feather,  Lobelia,  Alternanthera 
and  other  plants  of  that  class.  Even 
the  long  iron  hands  of  the  clock  are 
so  made  that  they  hold  a  small  quantity 
lof  soil,  and  in  this  soil  plants  are  grown 
just  as  on  the  dial.  The  soil  and  plants 
are  carried  round  on  the  hands  of  the 
clock  as  the  machinery  moves  them. 

Although  thus  constructed  in  orna¬ 
mental  form,  it  is  not  a  toy  clock,  but 
ican  be  depended  upon  to  indicate  the 
|correct  time.  The  machinery,  of  course, 
j is  capable  of  being  regulated  just  the 
(same  as  the  machinery  of  other  clocks. 
Mr.  J.  W.  McFfattie/  gardener  to  the 
City  F athers,  gets  the  credit  of  having 
constructed  this  clock,  as  everyone 
speaks  of  McHattie’s  clock. 

Incidental  to  time-keeping,  we  may 
state  that  Edinburgh  time  is  identical 
with  that  of  Greenwich,  being  regulated 
from  Greenwich  every  day  by  the  firing 
of  a  cannon  from  the  parapets  of  the 
Castle  Grounds  at  one  o'clock  preciselv. 
The  clock  has  been  in  this  position  for 
a  good  many  years,  but  as  there  are 
always  fresh  visitors  to  Edinburgh  there 
is  generally  a  crowd  of  these  visitors  in¬ 
tently  watching  the  movements  of  the 
hands  of  the  clock. 


This  month  rosarians  celebrate 
A  New  Year’s  work  begun, 

And  may  they  reap  a  rich  reward 
As  time  its  course  shall  run. 

Preparing,  planning,  planting,  we 
In  hope  now  spend  our  hours 

Assured  in  due  course  we  shall  have 
A  wealth  of  glorious  flowers. 

BayntoN-TaylOR. 

October  begins  an  exceedingly  busy 
time.  Catalogues  pour  in  and  remind 
us  that  now  is  the  time  to  give  our  orders. 
Those  who  order  early  deservedly  obtain 
the  choicest  plants.  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
give  my  order  now  whilst  I  can  look 
round  the  nurseries  and  see  the  style 
and  characteristics  of  the  plants,  which 
the  sellers  are  only  too  glad  to  reserve 
for  deliver}7  as  and  when  I  want  them. 
This  is  a  means  of  ensuring  success  as 
regards  getting  the  right  plants.  As  a 
rule  the  buyer  leaves  everything  to  the 
last  moment,  which  causes  a  needless 
rush  for  the  seller,  and,  may  be,  he  gets 
poor  specimens  or  has  to  put  up  with 
substitutes,  the  kinds  he  wanted  being 
sold  out. 

New  Beds. 

These  must  be  prepared  as  early  as 
possible,  so  that  they  may  settle  and 
mellow  by  the  time  planting  begins. 
Above  all,  remember  that  good  drainage 
and  a  depth  of  at  least  two  feet  of  good 
unctuous  loam  are  vitally  essential  if 


you  want  your  Roses  to  thrive  and  do 
you  credit. 

Old  Beds. 

Old  beds  must  now  be  seen  to,  well 
loosened  by  inserting  a  fork  so  as  not  to 
disturb  roots,  well  and  constantly  hoed, 
cleared  of  stones,  weeds,  and  rubbish, 
and  generally  put  in  order. 

Plantings. 

New  Roses  are  not  planted  until 
November,  but  old  established  plants 
may  be  moved  now  if  necessary.  Choose 
a  day  when  the  ground  is  moist  after 
heavy  rain  (not  slushy),  dig  a  hole  to 
receive  your  plants,  then  lift  them  care¬ 
fully,  so  as  to  re.tain  a  ball  of  earth 
round  the  roots.  Carefully  put  them  in 
their  place,  tread  firmly,  and,  unless  it 
is  raining,  water  and  syringe  freely.  In 
this  way  growth  will  not  be  checked.  I 
have  often  done  this  in  the  summer  and 
found  no  harm  result. 

Pot  Roses. 

For  growing  under  glass  pot  Roses 
must  now  be  repotted,  and  new  ones  pur¬ 
chased  if  required.  Many  of, the  free- 
blooming  Teas  full  of  buds  will  open 
them  well  at  a  time  when  they  will  be 
greatly  appreciated,  if  the  plants  are 
now  moved  indoors.  But  be  careful  not 
to  give  them  too  much  heat  when  the 
supply  of  daylight  is  small.  Marechal 
Niel  and  other  tender  Roses  may  now  be 
planted  under  glass. 


The  Floral  Clock  at  Edinburgh. 
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Cutting's. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  cuttings  out 
of  doors.  Those  of  the  Roses  should  be 
taken  with  the  leaves  on.  Manetti  and 
Brier  cuttings  do  quite  as  well  if  taken 
without  leaves.  All  extra  long  shoots 
of  Roses  should  be  cut  away,  and  may 
be  used  for  cuttings.  In  any  case  their 
removal  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  wind 
leverage  on  the  roots.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  fresh  cuttings  may  be  taken 
of  Brier  and  Manetti,  and  later  the  rooted 
cutting  and  seedling  stocks  should  be 
planted  out,  but  standard  stocks  will  not 
be  ready  yet. 

Manuring. 

Manuring,  which  is  really  feeding,  I 
would  still  advise  provided  weak  liquid 
manure  be  given  after  rain  or  heavy 
watering,  twice  a  week.  We  want  to  feed 
the  shoots  that  are  ripening,  and  for  this 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  superphosphate,  which  sup¬ 
plies  lime  (an  important  essential)  in  the 
best  way.  Sulphate  of  iron  enriches  the 
sap  in  a  similar  way  that  it  enriches  the 
blood  in  anaemic  people.  Sulphate  of 
potash  (kainit  must  not  be  given  at  pre¬ 
sent  as  it  has  but  a  small  amount  of 
potash  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
salt)  feeds  the  blooms  and  foliage.  This 
point  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  if  the 
season  be  mild  growth  will  still  go  on, 
and  the  very  exhaustive  process  of  bloom¬ 
ing  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 
This  does  not  apply  to  a  cold  season 
when  growth  is  at  a  standstill.  Many 
people  do  not  feed  their  plants  now,  and 
then  they  wonder  at  their  doing  badly 
afterwards.  It  is  as  important  to  feed 
a  growing  plant  as  it  is  to  feed  a  growing 
child,  for  in  no  other  way  can  you  build 
up  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution. 
Use  the  hoe  frequently  and  always  after 
watering  or  rain. 

Selecting  Roses. 

The  amateur  who  only  wants  hardy 
reliable  kinds  must  eschew  all  that  are 
marked  for  exhibition  only,  and  all  of 
weakly  or  moderate  growth  ;  also,  unless 
in  a  very  sheltered  southern  district,  all 
greenhouse  Roses  such  as  Marechal  Niel 
and  Niphetos.  Then,  too,  he  must  reject 
such  shy  bloomers  as  Her  Majesty,  also 
Roses  which  burn  badly,  such  as  Etoile 
de  France;  also  those  liable  to  any 
specially  bad  habits,  such  as  Souv.  de 
Pierre  Notting,  as  well  as  those  which  do 
not  bloom  continuously  and  freely. 

Habit. 

This  must  be  considered.  Some 
plants  grow  upright  like  Soleil  d’Or,  with 
but  little  spread.  Some  have  exceed¬ 
ingly  short  stems  and  no  perfume  like 
that  otherwise  desirable  variety,  Baroness 
Rothschild.  Others  make  spreading 
bushes  like  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant.  Others 
again  are  very  dwarf  and  compact  like 
Betty,  and  others  grow  so  vigorously  like 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  that  they  will 
soon  cover  a  house  front.  By  the  way,  this 
latter  plant  flowers  gloriously  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  but  little  in  the  autumn.  Some 
plants,  like  Clio  or  Heinrich  Schultheis, 
grow  tall  enough  for  pillar  Roses, 
whilst  others  are  dwarfer,  and  some  very 
small.  All  of  these  points  have  to  be 
considered  if  you  want  your  garden  to 
do  well. 

Colour. 

Many  Roses  are  nearly  identical  in 
colour,  but  vary  in  size,  form  and  per¬ 


fume.  It  is  better  to  choose  those  well 
scented  if  other  points  are  equal.  Some 
Rcses  bloom  most  in  summer,  and  others 
best  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
plant  trees  of  each  side  by  side  to  extend 
the  other's  period  of  flowering,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  those  which  flower  early 
and  late,  although  many,  like  Lady  Ash- 
town,  will  flower  continuously  (provided 
they  are  fed  and  tended)  from  early  sum¬ 
mer  until  severe  frosts  come.  Arrange 
your  colours  to  form  a  picture  when  the 
plants  are  in  bloom.  The  old  dark 
Roses  are  neglected  very  much  for  the 
lighter,  and  often  washed  out  colours, 
which  are  the  fashion  to-day. 

Catalogues. 

Get  as  many  of  these  as  you  can,  and 
study  and  compare  them  all.  Avoid 
those  which  give  over-glowing  accounts 
of  a  flower  and  conceal  those  points 
which  are  defects.  Many  firms,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  disclose  the  faults  of  a  plant 
and  state  its  good  points  fairly.  These 
are  to  be  encouraged. 

Catalogue  English  is  very  (I  will  not 
say  purposely)  misleading.  When  a 
catalogue  says  a  flower  like  Boule  de 
Neige  is  of  medium  size  you  may  take  it 


During  .this  week  much  work  will  be  ne¬ 
cessitated  owing  to  the  advisability  of  pro¬ 
tecting  various  kinds  of  bedding-out  plants 
from  the  effects  of  early  frosts.  Many  gar¬ 
deners  run  ithe  risk  of  having  some  plants 
slightly  frozen  before  they  take  them  to  a 
safe  place;  this  lis  very  unwise,  as  such 
plants  are  seriously  crippled.  Of  course  1 
am  referring  to  those  plants  which  are  to  be 
stored  in  heated  frames  and  greenhouses  for 
use  again  next  summer  in  the  flower  garden. 

After  securing  the  necessary  cuttings  from 
other  kinds  of  plants  the  latter  may  be  left 
in  the  beds  until  they  are  spoiled  by  ad¬ 
verse  weather,  if  they  are  not  required  as 
stock  plants,  or  the  beds  are  not  needed  fox 
spring-flowering  plants.  A  few  degrees  of 
frost  will  not  seriously  damage  Dahlias  and 
Tuberous  Begonias.  The  leaves  will  be 
blackened,  but  tubers  will  be  untouched.  If 
these  plants  get  frozen  you  must  cut  off  the 
tops  at  once  and  lift  the  tubers,  placing  them 
in  an  airy  shed  to  gradually  dry. 

Wallf  lowers. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  getting  all 
the  plants  put  out  in  their  flowering  quar¬ 
ters.  Make  a  careful  selection  of  plants  ;  I 
often  notice  tall,  spindly  specimens  growing 
and  flowering  sparsely  in  bedis  in  spring, 
with  others  showing  more  robustness  and  a 
better  habit.  This  difference  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plants  is  also  apparent  in  the 
autumn.  They  are  similar  to  those  shown 
in  Fig.  i .  A  is  the  weakly  plant,  B  the 
strong  one.  This  great  difference  is  made 
through  the  timely  transplanting  of  the  one 
B,  and  the  non -transplanting  of  the  other  A. 

Instead  of  mixing  such  plants  in  the  same 
border,  select  the  strong,  bushy  ones,  and 
put  out  the  weakly  plants  in  odd  corners  ir. 
groups.  They  will  do  and  look  well  in  such 
positions,  and  prove  very  serviceable  for  cut 
flowers  in  spring. 


to  mean  small.  A  flower  described  a 
“doing  well  when  caught  right”  mean 
as  a  rule  it  does  very  badly.  One  mu; 
see  for  oneself  and  enquire  from  other 
if  we  are  to  escape  being  misled  by  term 
which  are  given  in  all  good  faith,  a1 
being  well  understood  by  -experts,  bu 
which  an  amateur  cannot  be  expected  1 
understand  until  he  has  gained  experi 
ence. 

Firms  which  sell  at  ridiculously  lot 
prices  are  not  recommended.  The  ama 
teur’s  best  plan  is  to  go  to  some  estab 
lished  firm  which  he  can  trust  and  t 
leave  himself  in  their  hands. 

I  myself  make  out  a  list  of  what 
want,  such  as  climbers,  pillar  or  per 
gola  Roses,  dwarfs,  standards  or  bushes 
setting  out  the  positions  they  are  to  oc 
cupy,  indicating  the  class  and  colour 
prefer,  and  then  let  the  seller  send  m< 
those  he  can  recommend.  He  ough 
to  know  best  what  is  most  suitable,  an 
for  his  own  reputation’s  sake  may  be  re 
lied  upon  to  treat  the  trustful  custome 
so  that  he  shall  come  again  and  recom 
mend  his  friends.  The  amateur  win 
does  this  will  find  himself  both  please, 
and  satisfied.  Baynton-Taylor. 


Deeply  dig,  and  manure  moderately,  th 
beds  before  putting  out  any  of  the  plant- 
but  make  the  soil  firm  in  the  borders ;  th 
growth  should  be  satisfactory  afterwards. 
Other  Kinds  of  Plants. 

Myosotis,  Silene,  . Aubrietias,  double  an 
single-flowered  Arabis,  and  similar  kinds  0 
spring-flowering  subjects,  should  also  b 
planted  in  their  flowering  beds  as  soon  a 
possible.  It  may  be  that  you  cannot  do  al 
the  work  in  one  week,  but  you  may  make 
beginning.  There  are 
Bulbs 

To  put  in,  too,  and  where  these  are  use 
in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  plants  name 
above,  or  with  Polyanthuses,  Primrose- 
Pansies,  and  Violas,  some  thought  must  b 
given  to  colour  arrangements  as  well  as  t 
the  placing  oif  the  plants  in  the  borders,  s 
as  to  secure  ample  room  for  both  the  bulb 
and  the  other  plants. 

Falling-  Leaves. 

Brush  up  these  regularly,  and  take  car 
of  the  good  ones,  such  as  those  off  Oak  an 
Beech  trees  ;  if  .stored  in  heaps  they  \vi 
make  good  leaf  soil  in  due  season. 

The  Care  of  Cuttings. 

A  really  thorough:  examination  of  all  th 
rooting  cuttings  shi  Td  be  made  this  weel 
Guard  against  damping  and  make  all  secut 
from  frosts. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  Falling  Leaves  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Cleanliness  in  the  fruit  garden  is  vert 
essential,  not  soielv  on  account  of  appear 
ance — though  appearance  must  be  studied- 
but  in  order  to  eradicate  insect  pests.  Al 
fallen  leaves  in  the  Gooseberry  and  t  urrai. 
quarters,  as  well  as  those  from  Apple,  Pe;u 
Plum  and  other  kinds,  should  be  swept  11 
and  destroyed  in  '  fire  forthwith.  You  mu: 
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not  dig  them  into  the  ground  nor  store  them 
with  others  being  kept  to  form  leaf-soil,  as 
you  would  thus  harbour  the  insects  in  the 
heaps  and  retain  them  in  the  soil  if  they 
were  dug  into  it,  so  it  is  better  to  burn  them 
and,  eventually,  all  prunings,  and  return 
the  ashes  to  the  soil. 

Planting-  Raspberries^ 

It  is  a  mistake  to  retain  old  Raspberry 
roots;  when  the  clump  covers  a  piece  of 
ground  about  i  ft.  across  the  new  roots  made 
each  year  are  smaller  than  is  desirable,  and 
the  canes,  too,  get  weaker  and  bear  lighter 
crops. 

Therefore  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  plant  more 
canes,  and  in  another  part  of  the  garden  if 
possible.  Single  rows  of  plants  generally 
prove  most  profitable,  and  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  protect  the  ripening  fruit  with 
nets.  A  in  Fig.  2  shows  a  weakly  plant,  and 
B  a  cane  of  medium  strength.  Deeply  dig 
and  well  manure  the  ground.  Next  week  I 
will  give  some  hints  on  the  planting  of  canes 
similar  to  the  one  B. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cutting  Down  Asparagus. 

In  the  southern  counties  the  “  grass  ”  is 
now  ripe  .enough  for  cutting.  Possibly  there 
will  be  a  number  of  weeds  growing  amongst 
it,  and  if  so,  they  should  be  pulled  up  and 
carefully  placed  in  a  box  to  prevent  the 
seeds  falling  to  the  ground,  and  then  taken 
to  the  garden  fire.  Cut  off  the  Asparagus 
plants  B,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  a  few  inches 
above  the  soil,  as  shown  at  A.  The  l'  grass,” 
too,  should  be  burned.  Then,  if  it  be  a  fine 
day,  and  such  a  one  should  be  chosen  for 
this  work,  hoe  off  all  small  weeds  and 
gather  them  up  with  a  rake.  But  do  not 
cover  the  bed  with  manure;  leave  it  bare 
for  a  time. 

Winter  Greens. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  fine  day 
to  get  the  ground  hoed  between  the  rows  of 
Winter-  Greens  which  have  been  lately 
planted.  This  hoeing  will  be  sufficient,  as 
the  plants  will  prevent  weeds  later  on  grow¬ 
ing  to  any  great  size,  as  the  earlier  and 
larger  specimens  now  do.  1  he  hoeing  will 
do  good  in  another  way,  too ;  it  will  loosen 
the  surface  soil  and  promote  a  healthy 
growth. 

Broad  Beans. 

Trench  a  plot  of  ground  in  readiness  for 
the  sowing  of  seme  seeds  later.  Select  an 
open  position,  but  leave  the  soil  in  a  lumpy 

1  state. 

Cauliflowers. 

Protect  any  flowers  that  are  forming  from 
frost  by  breaking  two  or  three  leaves  over 

them. 

Mushrooms. 

Collect  manure  every  morning  from  the 
stables,  and  place  it  in  an  open  shed  for 
making  up  more  beds. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Housing  the  Tender  Plants,  etc. 

With  the  advent  of  October  the  rooted 
|  cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  other 
;  things  should  be  got  in  before  frosts  arrive, 
j  and  if  more  are  to  be  struck  a  little  gentle 
bottom  heat  will  greatly  expedite  matters, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  eaily- 
struck  plants  stand  better  through  the  wm- 
ter  than  late  ones,  and  make  sturdier  stuff 
in  the  spring.  Overwatering  must  now  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  plants  that  are 
resting  requiring  only  just  sufficient  to  keep 
them  from  flagging. 

Insect  pests  must  be  looked  for,  each  plant 
being  thoroughly  cleansed  and  examined  be¬ 
fore  admittance  to  the  greenhouse,  after 


Fig.  1. — Wallflowers  should  now  he  -plan¬ 
ted  out  where  they  are  to  bloom.  Do  not  put 
out  specimens  similar  to  A,  but  those  like  B. 


which  they  should  be  periodically  gone  over 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  decaying 
leaves.  All  winter-flowering  subjects  should 
be  encouraged  into  a  compact  and  sturdy 
habit  of  growth,  weakly  plants  never  giving 
anything  like  satisfactory  results  ;  keep  them 
therefore  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and 
allow  a  free  play  of  air  around  each  one. 
Tuberous  Begonias. 

There  are  few  things,  if  any,  that  make 
such  a  brilliant  display  as  these  when  in 
full  flower  and  artistically  grouped.  As 
they  finish  blooming,  water  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  withheld,  in  order  to  induce  the  foliage 
to  die  down,  after  which  the  tubers  may  be 
shaken  out  and  stored  for  the  winter  in  some 
dry  and  frost-proof  place.  Some  of  the  later 
started  ones  will  yet  be  full  of  blossom,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  small  greenhouses,  where  the 
space  is  required  for  the  indispensable 
Chrysanthemums,  they  may  be  induced  to 
ripen  off  more  rapidly  if  placed  outside  in 
some  sheltered  position,  being  carefully 
guarded,  however,  against  frost ;  in  fact 
some  gardeners  invariably  finish  their  Be¬ 
gonias  off  in  this  manner. 

Winter-f  lowering  and  Foliage  Varie¬ 
ties. 

The  former,  which  includes  the  ever- 
popular  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  delight  in  a 
good  rich  soil,  and  should  have  received 
their  final  potting  some  weeks  since,  as  ad- 


p,„_  2.— A,  weahly  unripened  Raspberry 

cane;  B,  cne  of  medium  strength  and  well 
ripened. 


vised.  They  require  a  somewhat  genial  tem¬ 
perature,  but  nevertheless  must  not  be 
coddled,  or  they  will  become  weak  and 
straggling.  Give  them  a  fair  amount  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  when  they  are  well  established 
weak  applications  of  manure  water  will  keep 
them  in  good  flowering  form. 

With  the  glorious  Rex  family,  the  hand¬ 
some  foliage  makes  them  almost  invaluable 
for  greenhouse  decoration.  Where  stove  heat 
is  not  available,  the  chief  aim  of  the  grower 
during  the  winter  season  should  be  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  matured  leaves  rather  than  to  in 
duce  the  formation  of  new  ones,  although 
with  a  steady  temperature  of  about  60  degs. 
they  may  be  kept  growing  freely. 

A  Striking  Succulent. 

One  of  the  brightest,  and  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting,  plants  which  st’ll 
brighten  the  house  is  Rochea — or  Crass  ala 
falcata.  Its  terminal  corymbs  of  bright 
crimson  flowers  at  once  attract  attention, 
whilst  its  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  if  pulled  from 
the  stem  when  mature,  and  placed  on  a  pot 
of  sand,  will  soon  throw  out  rootlets,  lend¬ 
ing  themselves,  in  common  with  other  plants 
of  the  order,  to  this  somewhat  novel  method 
of  propagation.  Cuttings  may  yet  be  taken, 
and  should  be  laid  aside  to  dry  for  a  time 


Fig.  3. — Cut  down  Asparagus  that  is  ripe 
enough.  Cut  off  the  plants  B  as  shown  at  A, 
just  above  the  level  of  the  surface  soil. 


before  inserting  them.  When  rooted,  pot 
them  off  singly  in  the  same  compost  as  used 
for  Cacti. 

Notes  on  Cyclamen. 

Cyclamen  persicum,  autumn-sown  last 
year,  will,  if  properly  attended  to  during 
the  summer  as  regards  potting  on,  etc.,  now 
be  showing  for  bloom,  and  may  be  removed 
to  the  positions  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
flower  them.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to  leave 
some  of  the  plants  to  be  brought  in  at  inter¬ 
vals,  thus  prolonging  the  flowering  period. 

Let  those  brought  forward  have  the  full 
benefit  of  light  and  air,  and  the  size  of  the 
blossoms  will  be  increased  and  the  colours 
intensified  if  an  occasional  watering  with  a 
weak  liquid  solution  of  manure  and  soot  be 
°iven  them,  varied  now  and  again  with  one 
of  the  advertised  concentrated  fertilisers. 

For  spring  blooming,  well-ripened  corms 
should  be  now  started  in  five-inch  pots,  using 
good  fibrous  loam,  silver  sand,  and  well- 
rotted  manure  for  a  compost. 

Snake’s  Head  Fritillary. 

We  can  scarcely  have  too  many  spring- 
flowering  ‘bulbs  potted  up  for  use  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  nearly  ever}’  amateur  grows 
Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Narcissi  galore;  but 
change  is  charming,  and  a  few  pots  of  Fri- 
tillaFia  Meleagris  and  the  white  variety  F.M. 
alba,  form  a  welcome  relief  and  seldom  fail 
to  attract  attention  when  in  flower. 

Pot  them  up  now,  five  or  six  together  in  a 
pot — treat  them  in  fact  the  same  as  Tulips, 
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but  let  them  grow  on  naturally,  making  no 
attempt  at  rapid  forcing,  as  this  nearly  al¬ 
ways  ends  in  failure.  In  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  F.  persica,  brown,  and  F. 
pudica,  purple  and  yellow,  are  both  good, 
although  perhaps  not  so  certain  to  do  well. 
Cassia  corymbosa. 

This  one-time  favourite  seems  to  be  some¬ 
what  less  grown  than  formerly,  which  is  a 
pity,  for  grown  in  the  greenhouse  as  a  pil¬ 
lar  plant  it  is  indeed  splendid,  whilst  its 
yellow  blossoms  are  always  in  great  demand 
for  cut  flowers  for  decorative  purposes. 

Planted  out  during  the  summer  months  in 
some  sheltered  position,  it  does  well  enough, 
but  should  be  potted  up  and  re-housed  before 
the  early  frosts  damage  it  too  severely.  It  is 
a  good  plan  when  doing  this  to  prune  the 
plant  back  severely,  cutting  away  nearly  all 
of  the  current  year’s  growth,  stripping  it  in 
fact  nearly  into  the  old  wood. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October,  is  a  season  that  is 
generally  made  full  use  of  by  gardeners  and 
others  who  have  charge  of  plants,  and  the 
utmost  will  be  made  of  the  bright  light 
which  will  assist  the  plants  to  mature  and 
ripen  their  growths.  The  proper  ripening 
of  Orchid  plants  is  quite  as  material  as  that 
of  ripening  the  wood  of  our  fruit  trees.  It 
is  impossible  to  expect  satisfactory  flowering 
and  fruiting  from  a  house  of  Peaches,  if  the 
wood  is  green  and  sappy  when  the  flowers 
are  produced,  and  the  same  rule  will'  apply 
to  Orchids,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  pro¬ 
per  texture  and  the  true  characteristics  of 
colour  pigments  unless  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
properly  matured.  I  will  even  go  farther 
than  this  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  every 
endeavour  being  given  to  assist  the  plants  to 
properly  ripen  by  saying  that  the  future 
well-being  of  every  plant  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  on  its  being  annually  properly 
matured  and  thoroughly  ripened.  I  am  well 
aware  that  where  an  amateur  grows  a  mixed 
collection  of  plants  in  a  limited  space  there 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  giving  every 
plant  the  particular  conditions  suitable  to 
their  requirements,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  removing 
plants  to  some  portion  of  the  structure  where 
the  light  might  be  used  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage,  and  the  drier  conditions  necessary  can 
then  be  more  readily  afforded,  even  if  the 
roof  blinds  have  still  to  be  brought  into 
use  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day. 

Where  permanent  shading  has  been  in 
use,  it  should  be  cleaned  entirely  off  the 
glass.  The  roof  blinds  will  be  ample  now 
for  all  shading  purposes,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  throwing  a  mat  or  two  over  the 
rcof,  even  where  blinds  are  not  fixed.  This 
■will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  foliage  from 
becoming  scorched. 

Temperatures. 

With  the  shortening  days  more  artificial 
heat  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  desired 
temperatures.  It  is  not  advisable  to  lower 
the  night  temperatures  of  the  warm  divi¬ 
sions  until  the  end  of  October,  so  that  with 
the  changeable  outside  conditions  care  will 
be  necessary  to  prevent  fluctuations  inside 
the  houses.  I  think  it  well  at  the  present 
season  to  have  sufficient  artificial  heat  at 
command  to  permit  of  the  ventilators  being 
opened,  so  that  there  may  be  a  circulation 
of  fresh  air  during  the  night.  I  advocate 
using  the  ventilators  at  the  leeward  side 
of  the  house  ;  this  will  prevent  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  stagnation  or  the  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  On  close  evenings  and 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  if  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  toe  much  moisture  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  roof  ventilators  may  be  slightly 


opened,  but  on  no  account  should  both  the 
roof  and  lower  ventilators  be  brought  into 
use,  or  there  will  be  every  possibility  of 
direct  draughts  coming  in  contact  with  the 
plants. 

Damping. 

The  usual  process  of  damping  the  floors, 
staging,  etc.,  must  also  now  have  some  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  not  advisable  to  damp 
down  in  the  mornings,  before  the  normal 
temperatures  of  the  houses  are  reached,  and 
damping  in  the  afternoons  should  be  done 
sufficiently  early  to  permit  of  the  excessive 
moisture  arising  therefrom  to  become  dis¬ 
tilled  before  the  cool  evening  temperatures 
are  reached.  In  damp  weather  under  dull 
atmospheric  conditions  damping  once  a  day 
should  be  ample  for  the  cool  divisions  of 
the  Orchid  houses. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

=  ROSES  = 

AT  WESTMINSTER. 

Autumn  Show  of  the  N.R.S. 

The  great  autumn  Rose  Show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  was  held  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  on  September  17th, 
and  again  plainly  showed  how  possible 
it  is  to  produce  an  attractive  exhibition 
of  autumn  Roses.  The  hall  was  well 
filled  with  Hybrid  Teas,  Teas,  Noisettes, 
dwarf  and  tall  Polyantha  Roses,  and 
various  others  which  now  bloom  so  pro¬ 
fusely  in  the  autumn,  but  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  sections  named. 
The  Roses  had  the  effect  of  drawing  out 
a  considerable  number  of  visitors  by 
comparison  with  recent  meetings,  thus 
showing  that  the  Rose  has  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  enthusiastic  votaries. 

Nurserymen. 

The  class  for  thirty-six  blooms  of 
Roses,  distinct,  made  a  fine  display  on 
account  of  the  number  of  exhibitors  and 
the  beauty  of  the  Roses.  Probably  they 
were  not  so  fine  as  last  year,  as  they 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  distress 
caused  by  the  recent  bad  weather  in  some 
cases.  Nevertheless,  the  Roses  that  came 
from  Aberdeen  were  remarkable  for  their 
size  at  this  late  period  of  the  year.  The 
first  prize,  as  last  year,  was  carried  off 
by  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  who  had  splendid  blooms  of 
Florence  Pemberton,  Mildred  Grant, 
Frau  K.  Druschki,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  C.  J.  Grahame,  Jessie 
Brown,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Mme.  J. 
Bonnaire,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Captain  Hayward,  Hugh 
Dickson,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Mme.  Eugene 
Verdier,  Earl  of  Londonderry,  Alfred 
Colornb,  Mme.  Wagram,  Comtesse  de 
Turenne,  Exquisite  and  Gustave  Piga- 
neau.  They  were  followed  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  who 
had  some  grand  blooms  of  Gladys  Hark- 
ness,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Wagram 
and  Princess  Marie  Mertchersky.  The 
third  award  was  taken  by  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  amcl  Sons,  Newtownards,  Ire¬ 
land. 

There  was  also  an  interesting  display 
of  thirty-six  distinct  varieties  in  trusses 
set  up  in  vases  with  their  foliage.  The 
first  prize  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Gardens,  Col¬ 


chester,  with  beautiful  bunches  of  Papa 
Gontier,  Mme.  Hoste,  Clara  Watson, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  and  Suzanne  M. 
Rodocanachi.  These  were  beautifully 
fresh  and  of  suitable  size  for  home  decor¬ 
ation.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by 
Messrs.  Ben  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old 
Rose  Gardens,  Colchester.  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  took 
the  third  award.  This  class  rvas  the 
admiration  of  many. 

The  class  for  eighteen  distinct  blooms 
of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  brought  some 
beautiful  flowers  to  the  table  and  some 
of  them  were  wonderfully  beautiful  even 
at  this  season.  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and 
Son,  Cirencester,  took  the  leading  place 
with  fine  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Yardon, 
Mme.  Lambard,  Georges  Schwartz,  Sou¬ 
venir  de  Pierre  Notting,  Mme.  Hoste. 
Perle  de  Jardins,  Francisca  Kruger,  anc 
Golden  Gate,  etc.  They  were  followed 
by  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth 
Berks,  who  had  some  beautiful  bloom: 
of  Marechal  Niel,  Auguste  Comte,  etc. 
The  third  prize  went  to  Messrs.  D.  and 
W.  Croll,  Dundee. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  vases  of  exhi¬ 
bition  varieties  of  Roses,  seven  bloom; 
in  each,  the  leading  prize  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  who  had  grant 
vases  of  C.  J.  Grahame,  Mrs.  Stewart 
Clark,  Mme.  Wagram,  Hugh  Dickson 
Gladys  Harkness,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  etc.  The  second  prize  went 
to  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  whe 
had  several  blooms  remarkable  for  theii 
high  colouring.  The  third  prize  in  this 
class  went  to  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Fergu¬ 
son,  Brucefield,  Dunfermline,  who  also 
had  a  grand  exhibit. 

In  the  section  for  decorative  Roses  the 
leading  award  for  twelve  distinct  varietie: 
arranged  in  bamboo  stands  was  taker 
by  Mr.  John  Mattock,  who  had  beautifu 
leafy  branches  of  Papillon,  Gustave 
Regis,  Mme.  Antoine  Marie,  Irish  Ele 
gance  and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  Messis 
J.  Jefferies  and  Son  were  to  the  fore  witl 
a  fine  exhibit,  taking  the  second  prize. 

Messrs.  Ben.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  lei 
the  way  for  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  witl 
an  exhibit  of  twelve  distinct  varieties  ii 
trusses.  Very  pretty  miniature  Rose: 
were  Etoile  d’Or,  Leonie  Lamesch 
Schneewitchen,  Cecile  Brunner,  Mis 
Cutbush,  Mme.  Zelia  Bourgeois.  Eugeni' 
Lamesch  and  Perle  d’Or.  They  wer 
followed  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ches 
hunt,  with  another  attractive  exhibit. 

The  last  named  had  the  best  exhibi 
of  Roses  arranged  on  the  floor.  The 
had  many  large  Roses  in  pots  and  cu 
flowers  in  ornamental  pails  and  vasv- 
(Gold  medal).  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  took  th 
second  place  with  a  bold  group  in  anothc 
corner  of  the  building,  displaying  the: 
Roses  on  stands  and  in  vases.  (Silvet 
gilt  medal). 

In  another  class  for  a  representativ 
group  of  Roses  the  lead  was  taken  b 
Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  who  ha 
tall  pillars  filled  with  flowering  branche 
and  also  non-flowering  shoots  of  Ro?t. 
(Gold  medal).  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brow) 
Peterborough,  had  a  similar  display  wit 
Roses  on  pillars  against  a  black  bad 
ground  (Silver-gilt  medal).  Hobbie:, 
Ltd.,  came  in  third  with  pillars  an 
arches  of  Roses  against  a  black  bad 
ground  (Silver  medal). 
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In  a  third  class  for  representative 
roups  of  cut  Roses  the  lead  was  taken 
;y  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Church  Street, 
)eterborough,  who  set  up  his  flowers  on 
ery  tall  pillars.  In  front  of  them  were 
tands  and  vases.  The  Roses  kept  beauti- 
ully  fresh  till  the  close  of  the  show, 
dessrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  were 
econd  with  a  very  neat  display. 

In  the  class  for  new  Roses  four  Gold 
ledals  were  awarded  for  new  Roses  not 
n  commerce,  and  some  cards  of  Com- 
nendation  for  those  of  less  merit.  A 
;old  medal  went  to  Messrs.  Alexander 
fickson  and  Sons,  for  a  Hybrid  Per- 
jetual  named  Dr.  O’Donell  Brown. 
Phis  was  a  globular  bloom  with  broad 
jetals  of  a  deep  rose  and  fragrant.  They 
lad  another  gold  medal  for  a  Tea  Rose 
lamed  Alexander  Hill  Gray,  a  primrose- 
ellow,  globular  bloom  with  the  outer 
jetals  rolled  back  at  the  edges. 

A  gold  medal  went  to  Messrs.  Samuel 
VlcGredy  and  Son,  Portadown,  Ireland, 
or  a  Hybrid  Tea  His  Majesty,  built 
nuch  after  the  style  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
jut  having  the  petals  of  a  rich  carmine- 
ose  and  very  dark  in  the  centre.  They 
rad  another  gold  medal  for  the  Hybrid 
Tea,  Lady  Alice  Stanley,  built  some- 
vhat  after  the  style  of  Caroline  Testout, 
jut  of  a  deep'  salmon-rose  on  the  back 
rf  the  petals  and  blush  coloured  on  the 
nner  face. 

Cards  of  Commendation  went  to 
Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Sons  for  a  sport 
rf  Dorothy  Perkins ;  to  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  for  a  Wichuraiana  hybrid  named 
Iceberg,  with  beautiful  pure  white 
blooms;  and  to  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and 
Son  for  a  Rose  named  Lady  Gwendoline 
Little,  of  a  deep  salmon-red  outside  and 
pale  pink  inside. 

Amateurs. 

The  leading  prize  for  eighteen  blooms, 
distinct,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  R.  and  T. 
Park,  Bedale.  They  were  followed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering- 
atte-Bower.  Conway  Jones,  Esq. ,  Huccle- 
cote,  Gloucester,  took  the  third  prize. 
Many  of  the  blooms  in  this  class  were 
of  a  high  order  of  merit  and  evenly 
selected  for  size. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  open 
only  to  those  who  grow  less  than  two 
thousand  plants,  the  leading  award  was 
taken  by  W.  O.  Times,  Esq.,  Hitchin, 
and  was  followed  by  G.  Speight,  Esq., 
Market  Harborough,  and  by  M.  Whittle, 
Esq..  Leicester,  in  this  order. 

The  leading  prize  for  nine  distinct 
blooms  was  taken  by  W.  Upton,  Esq., 
Leicester.  E.  B.  Lehmann,  Esq.,  Ifield, 
Crawley,  took  the  second  award.  The 
third  prize  went  to  C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  Esq., 
Hertingfordbury. 

There  was  also  a  class  for  twelve  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  cut  with  stems  and  foliage, 
to  show  the  natural  habits  of  the  plants. 
The  first  prize  in  this  class  was  secured 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  with  an 
interesting  arrangement.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  H.  R.  Darlington,  Esq., 
Potters  Bar. 

Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  took  the  leading 
award  in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct 
:  varieties  of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 
He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  R.  and  T. 
Park  and  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Bergholt, 

|  Colchester,  in  this  order. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  section  the  premier 
H.P.  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  A.  Dick¬ 


son  and  Sons,  the  variety  being  Mrs.  J. 
Laing.  The  premier  Tea  was  Florence 
Pemberton  shown  by  Messrs.  Cocker 
and  Sons.  The  premier  H.  T.  was 
Gladys  Harkness  staged  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson. 

In  the  amateur's  section  the  premier 


Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3  25  2.  Name  and  Treatment  of  Leaf. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  The 
Gardening  World  the  name  of  the  leaf  of 
plant  enclosed  ;  also  treatment  of  the  same. 
(M.  Diment,  Kent.) 

The  leaf  you  sent  us  was  the  South  African 
Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus).  It  is  usually 
considered  a  greenhouse  plant,  as  it  is  not 
quite  hard}',  but  although  it  is  usually  kept 
in  a  greenhouse  during  winter,  it  is  very 
often  stood  out  of  doors  during  the  summer, 
especially  in  the  case  of  large  plants.  It 
is  a  very  useful  and  suitable  plant  for  bal¬ 
conies,  doorsteps  and  other  suitable  positions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dwelling-house. 
Some  owners  of  it  grow  it  as  a  window 
plant,  but  it  is  not  so  well  suited  for  that, 
because  it  gets  scarcely  sufficient  sunshine 
to  make  it  flower  freely.  You  do  not  tell  us 
what  convenience  you  have  for  growing  it, 
but  if  vou  have  only  a  window  at  your  com¬ 
mand,  then  you  can  keep  it  there  during  the 
winter,  giving  it  a  fair  amount  of  water,  as 
the  leaves  are  evergreen.  If  there  is  no  fire 
in  the  room  it  would,  of  course,  require  less 
than  where  a  fire  is  burning  at  least  a  part 
of  the  time.  It  has  thick,  fleshy  roots  and 
enjoys  plenty  of  water,  but  chiefly  during 
the  growing  season.  If  you  keep  it  in  a 
window  during  winter,  you  can  stand  it  out 
of  doors  on  hard  pavement  or  other  path, 
where  worms  will  not  be  likely  to  get  into 
the  pot  and  thereby  block  up  the  drainage. 
'When  it  commences  growing,  it  will  take 
water  each  day,  and  if  in  a  hot,  sunny  posi¬ 
tion  water  twice  a  day  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous,  provided  the  pot  or  tub  in  which 
it  is  grown  is  well  filled  with  roots.  If  these 
directions  are  attended  to  you  will  find  it 
an  easy  plant  to  grow  and  its  blue  flowers 
will  be  very  showy  during  July  and  August. 


COLD  FRAMES, 

3  253.  Seedling  Begonias  Not  Flower¬ 
ing. 

Last  spring  I  sowed  some  tuberous-rooted 
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H.P.  was  Mrs.  J.  Laing  in  one  of  the 
stands  of  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Bearton, 
Hitchin.  The  premier  LI.  T.  was  Mme. 
Wagram  Comtesse  de  Turenne,  staged 
by  G.  Speight,  Esq.  The  premier  T  ea 
was  White  Maman  'Cochet  exhibited  by 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq. 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


Begonias  in  a  cold  frame,  and  as  they  were 
so  small  at  the  usual  bedding  out  time,  I 
kept  them  on  in  the  be  xes.  They  have  not 
bloomed  yet,  though  they  seem  healthy. 
What  would  you  recommend  me  to  do? 
Will  they  flower  next  year,  and  what  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  them  through  the  winter  ? 
(E.  Pitt,  Somerset.) 

Your  plants  are  not  likely  to  flower  after 
this  time,  but  it  will  increase  the  size  of  the 
tubers  if  you  keep  them  in  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  for  making  growth  till  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  too  cold  and  the  stems  die  down.  They 
need  not  be  exposed  to  frost  in  the  open, 
as  }rou  can  cover  them  with  the  light,  and 
that  will  protect  them  till  the  stems  die 
down  naturally  or  fall  away  where  they  join 
the  tuber.  When  this  happens  you  can  care¬ 
fully  pick  out  the  tubers,  then  empty  the 
box  "of  soil  and  drainage  and  put  a  little 
cocoanut  fibre  in  the  bottom  of  it.  Lay  the 
tubers  on  this,  and  then  covey  them  up  with 
some  more  cocoanut  fibre.  The  box  may  then 
be  stood  in  a  cupboard  or  any  similar  dry, 
cool  place  till  March  next,  when  they  may  be 
potted  up  singly  or  planted  on  the  top  of  a 
box  of  soil.  Place  them  in  the  frame  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  start  growing.  This  may  be 
continued  till  the  first  or  second  week  of 
June,  when  yc-u  can  plant  them  out,  expect¬ 
ing  them  to  flower. 

3254.  Fuchsias  Too  Tall  for  a  Frame. 

I  have  about  a  dozen  Fuchsias  that  I  kept 
all  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  but  they  are 
now  too  large  for  that.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  to  keep  them  through  the 
winter  ?  I  find  much  useful  information  in 
your  paper,  but  I  have  not  noticed  anything 
that  fits  my  case,  and  I  hope  you  can  help 
me.  (E.  Pitt,  Somerset.) 

We  think  you  can  still  manage  to  keep 
them  through  the  winter  in  your  cold  frame 
if  you  let  the  plants  stand  out  of  doors  till 
the  leaves  gradually  ripen  and  drop  off.  You 
can  then  prune  the  plants  into  their  proper 
shape,  thus  reducing  their  bulk.  You  can 
then  lav  them  in  a  slanting  position  on  their 
sides  in  the  frame,  so  that  they  just  get  clear 
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of  the  glass.  Embed  the  plants  in  ashes  as 
you  proceed,  and  this  will  keep  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  moist  during  the  winter  and  save 
the  necessity  of  watering.  When  they  start 
growing  and  cannot  longer  be  kept  in  the 
slanting  position,  you  can  stand  them  out 
of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  sheltered 
position,  and  they  will  gradually  develop 
their  growth  again. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3  255.  Evergreen  Edging. 

Near  the  front  door  are  some  beds  with 
plain  tile  edgings  which  are  rather  unsightly 
in  winter,  and  yet  are  very  useful  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  edges  of  the  beds  from  being 
broken  down.  1  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  keep  these  tiles  covered  with  creeping 
evergreen  plants.  What  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  that  would  keep  green?  IE.  F.  Mason, 
Herefordshire.) 

There  are  numerous  plants  that  would 
answer  the  purpose  you  mention,  including 
the  Lemon  Thyme  or  its  golden-leaved 
variety  (Thymus  Serphyllum  citriodorus 
aureo-variegatus).  Other  equally  suitable 
plants  are  London  Pride  (Saxifraga  um- 
brosa),  S.  trifurcata,  a  mossy-leaved  species, 
Thrift  (Armeria  vulgaris),  Sr.ow  in  Summer 
(Cerastium  tomentosum),  the  Lesser  Peri- 
winKle  (Vinca  minor),  Arabis  and  Aubrietia. 
The  three  last-named  grow  rather  rampantly 
after  they  are  established,  and  would  require 
a  little  trimming  back  to  make  them  look 
neat,  but  otherwise  they  answer  the  purpose. 

A  row  of  the  double  white  Pink  Airs.  Sin- 
kins  would  be  both  suitable  and  handsome 
during  June. 

3  256.  Dahlias  Ragged. 

In  a  flower  bed  facing  west  I  have  some 
Dahlias  that  have  not  done  at  all  well 
this  year.  Many  of  the  leaves  also  look 
ragged  and  full  of  holes,  yet  I  cannot  see 
any  caterpillars  on  them.  Please  say  how  I 
can  remedy  this  state  of  matters.  (G.  Gar¬ 
diner,  Norfolk.) 

Several  plant  enemies  affect  Dahlias  in  the 
way  you  state,  but  most  likely  earwigs  are 
those  which  have  given  ycu  the  trouble.  They 
fly  during  the  night  and  hide  by  day,  so 
that  they  are  not  very  noticeable.  Another 
year,  when  you  see  the  first  traces  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  you  should  set  traps  consist¬ 
ing  of  hollow  bean  stalks  hung  up  behind 
the  plants,  or  place  an  inverted  flower-pot 
on  the  top  of  each  stake  with  some  dry  moss 
in  the  pot.  Examine  the  pots  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  shake  the  earwigs  into  a  watering- 
pot  half-fillt'u  with  water.  By  these  simple 
means  you  will  keep  down  the  plague  of 
earwigs.  You  should  see,  also,  that  the 
border  is  not  too  crowded  with  plants  and 
that  the  Dahlias  are  properly  thinned  out, 
if  they  are  inclined  to  get  crowded  with 
foliage,  as  this  serves  also  to  encourage  the 
pests. 

3257.  Points  of  a  Cyclamen. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  discuss 
the  points  to  be  looked  for  in  a  Cyclamen 
for  exhibition.  I  mean  the  greenhouse  Cycla¬ 
men  that  blooms  during  winter.  (H.  Stad- 
don,  Essex.) 

If  you  get  seeds  Of  a  good  strain  of  Cycla¬ 
men,  the  rest  will  chiefly  be  a  matter  of 
cultivation.  The  plants  should  be  well 
grown,  sturdy  and  furnished  with  ample 
foliage.  The  latter  should,  of  course,  be 
clean  and  free  from  the  effects  of  red  spider 
and  thrips,  which  often  trouble  them  while 
making  their  growth  in  summer.  This  affects 
the  plants  in  autumn,  giving  the  foliage  a 
shabby  appearance.  To  make  this  point  sure 
you  should,  therefore,  look  well  after  the 
plants  during  July  and  August,  when  they 
are  likely  to  get  infested  with  insect  pests 
owing  to  the  dry  weather.  The  flower  stems 
should  be  long  and  stout,  holding  the  flowers- 
well  above  the  foliage.  This  is  also  largely 


a  matter  of  good  cultivation.  The  flowers 
themselves  should  be  large,  and  to  en¬ 
sure  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  grow  the 
giganteum  strain,  at  least  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  The  flowers  should  also  be  of  good 
form,  with  broad,  rounded  petals.  The 
colours  should  be  clear  and  decided,  and 
this  is  not  difficult  to  secure  if  a  good 
modern  strain  of  the  above  is  grown. 

3253.  Choics  Rock  Plants. 

I  wish  to  make  a  rocker}'  at  the  house  end 
of  the  lawn  on  each  side  of  the  pergola.  I 
have  some  common  plants  which  would  do 
to  plant  a  part  of  it  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
want  to  keep  adding  some  choice  things  from 
time  to  time.  Please  name  a  dozen  to  begin 
with.  (Beginner,  Surrey.) 

Very  effective  and  easily  grown  plants  in 
most  cases  are  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  S.  longi- 
folia,  S.  Guildford  Seedling,  Campanula  pu- 
mila  alba,  Alyssum  saxatile  flore  pleno.  Ane¬ 
mone  nemorosa  robinsoniana,  A  blanda, 
Cheiranthus  alpinus,  Aethionema  pulchel- 
lum,  Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  Aubrietia 
Dr.  Mules  and 'Macrotom ia  echioides.  Of  the 
above,  Saxifraga  longifolia  will  require  the 
most  care,  and  should  be  planted  on  its  side 
between  two  pieces  of  rock  or  stone,  so  that 
the  water  will  run  off  the  leaves  in  winter. 
The  pieces  of  rock  are  not  so  necessary  as 
the  fact  that  the  plant  should  be  on  its  side. 

3259.  Taking  Cutting's  of  Calceolarias. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  take  cuttings  of 
Calceolarias?  Mine  have  bloomed  well  all 
the  season,  and  are  still  good.  (F.  Pease, 
Yorks.) 

Cuttings  of  Calceolarias  can  be  taken  and 
rooted  practically  at  any  time  during  Octo¬ 
ber,  but  if  your  situation  is  high  and  cold 
the  cuttings  had  better  be  inserted  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  at  least.  In  any  case, 
you  would  be  quite  safe  to  take  them  now. 
Place  them  in  a  frame  if  they  are  in  boxes, 
and  keep  the  frame  closed  for  a  few  days 
till  the  cuttings  are  not  likely  to  flag.  After 
that  they  may  have  the  usual  frame  treat¬ 
ment  by  giving  plenty  of  air  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions  during  the  winter.  You  can 
also  plant  them  out  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  the 
frame,  but  for  convenience  sake  boxes  are 
preferable,  unless  you  fill  the  whole  frame, 
so  that  the  treatment  will  be  uniform  for 
the  Calceolarias. 


LAWNS. 

3260.  Raising  a  Tennis  Lawn. 

I  am  thinking  of  raising  my  tennis  lawn 
by  taking  off  the  present  turf  and  adding 
a  layer  of  soil  several  inches  thick  (any¬ 
thing  from  3  in.  to  1  ft.)  and  then  re-laying 
the  present  turf.  What  is  the  best  soil  to 
use?  I  favour  sandy  soils  for  turf  myself, 
but  do  not  know  the  proportion  of  sand  or 
best  kind  thereof  to  use.  The  subsoil  here 
is  a  heavy,  yellow  clay.  Also,  can  you  please 
tell  me  how  much  such  a  layer  of  soil  (say, 
1  ft.  thick  in  the  loose)  would  be  when 
finally  settled  down?  (J.  H.  B.,  Derby¬ 
shire.) 

Seeing  that  the  subsoil  on  your  lawn  con¬ 
sists  of*a  heavy  yellow  clay,  we  think  drain¬ 
age  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  This 
may  consist  of  t-iles  of  1  in.  bore,  or  some¬ 
thing  similar,  laid  in  shallow  drains  about 
q  ft.  apart  all  over  the  lawn.  All  these 
drains  could  then  run  into  a  main  drain. 
By  taking  this  precaution  in  the  matter  of 
drainage  you  will  be  able  to  carry  away 
the  water  both  from  the  top  and  that  which 
might  come  from  the  subsoil.  The  latter, 
of  course,  depends  upon  situation  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  higher  ground,  and  can  only  be 
determined  on  the  spot,  but  it  costs  no  more 
in  the  matter  of  drainage.  If  putting  on 
fresh  soil,  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to 
use  that  of  a  light  and  sandy  nature.  About 
r  ft.  of  it,  we  think,  would  settle  down  to 
about  g  in.  when  perfectly  consolidated  by 


treading,  beating  and  rolling.  Probably 
your  lawn  is  inclined  to  be  wet  in  winter, 
and  in  that  case  you  will  find  information 
in  No.  3241,  on  p.  620  of  last  week's  issue. 
In  that  case  no  soil  at  all  would  be  used 
except  the  turf,  which  would  be  about  i|  in. 
thick  if  properly  cut.  If  you  lay  the  drains 
as  directed,  and  then  follow  the  instructions 
given  in  last  week’s  issue,  you  would  prob¬ 
ably'  require  to  keep  your  lawn  much  more 
frequently  watered  than  ycu  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  maintain  a  good  surface-  on 
the  turf.  If  you  cannot  ensure  this  frequent 
watering,  then  a  safer  plan  would  be  to  use 
from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  of  light,  sandy  soil  and 
thoroughly  consolidate  it  before  laying  the 
turf. 


ROSES. 

3261.  Climbing-  Roses  for-  Pergola. 

I  am  about  to  make  a  kind  of  pergola 
from  the  front  door  to  the  roadway.  What 
climbing  Roses  would  you  recommend  for 
the  pillars?  I  do  not  care  whether  they  are 
single  or  double,  if  they  produce  plenty  of 
bloom.  My  garden  faces  west  and  gets 
plenty  of  sun  in  the  afternoon.  (Beginner. 
Surrey.) 

If  your  garden  faces  west,  then  one  side 
of  the  pergola  would  face  the  south  and  the 
other  the  north.  You  do  not  state  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Roses  which  you  require,  so  we  hav° 
selected  a  dozen,  and  some  of  the  singles 
may  be  placed  on  one  s:de  and  some  on  the 
other  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  succession 
of  bloom.  The  doubles  can  be  distributed  in 
the  same  way.  Double  varieties  are  Dorothy 
Perkins  (pink),  Lady  Gay  (rose-pink), 
Crimson  Rambler,.  Tausendschon  (rose),  Bar- 
dou  Job  (semi-double,  crimson),  Longworth 
Rambler  (crimson),  and  The  Garland  (white). 
The  single  varieties  are  Hiawatha  (crimson), 
Blush  Rambler,  Brunonis  (white),  Carmine 
Pillar  and  Jersey  Beauty  (pale  yellow). 

3  26  2.  Pruning  Roses  and  List  of  Dwarf 
Varieties. 

Some  time  ago  you  recommended  a  cor¬ 
respondent  re  the  pruning  of  climbing  Roses 
to  cut  away  the  old  stems  and  retain  the 
young  shoots  only.  Should  this  be  done  in¬ 
variably,  because  if  so  some  of  my  recently- 
planted  Roses  would  have  nothing  left? 
The  best  shoots  they  have  made  are  on  the 
old  stems.  I  am  making  preparations  for 
planting  a  line  of  Roses  down  each  side  of 
the  path  from  the  door  to  the  garden  gate. 
Please  name  a  dozen  of  the  best  dwarf 
varieties  to  make  a  good  show.  (F.  Pease, 
Yorks.) 

There  is  no  necessity  for  cutting  away  the 
old  stems  of  climbing  Roses,  provided  there 
is  still  plenty  of  room  for  the  young  ones 
to  be  laid  in  without  crowding.  It  is  only 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  the 
young  cnes  that  ft  becomes  necessary  to  cut 
away  those  that  have  bloomed.  The  old  ones 
will  give  some  blossom  next  year  on  the' 
shoots  they  make.  Dwarf  Roses  to  plant  on 
each  side  of  the  pathway  are  Perle  d’Or. 
Scbneewitchen,  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur,  Gloire 
de  Polyantha,  Cecile  Brunner,  Lady  Ro¬ 
berts,  Lady  Battersea,  'Mme.  Fernet  Ditcher, 
Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Princess  da  Sagan, 
Fabvier  and  Liberty.  We  have  thus  given; 
you  a  number  of  Roses  belonging  chiefly  ti¬ 
the  dwarf  Polyantha,  Chinese  and  Hybrid 
Tea  classes. 

3  263.  Roses  with  a  Vine. 

As  a  reader  of  your  paper,  I  would  like 
to  ask  some  questions  about  Roses.  I  have 
a  greenhouse,  20  ft.  by  12  ft.,  which  get? 
the  sun  1  n  one  sid'  up  to  nearly  noon  and: 
on  the  other  side  1  the  afternoon.  What 
side  would  be  best  for  climbing  Roses,  as  I 
want  to  plant  a  Vine  on  the  other?  What 
varieties  of  Roses  would  you  recommend  .J 
Would  Roses  in  pots  succeed  in  such  ai 
house?  (W.  Duncan,  Yorkshire.) 
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Your  house  is  evidently  a  span-roofed 
structure,  facing  east  and  west,  and  in  that 
case  both  Roses  and  Vine  would  succeed  on 
either  side  with  fair  treatment.  As  the  west 
aspect  would  be  more  likely  to  get  sunshine 
for  the  longest  period  of  time,  you  should 
plant  the  Vine  on  that  which  would  be  more 
conducive  to  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes. 
(  limbing  Roses  suitable  for  such  a  house 
would  be  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  W.  A. 
R-chardson,  Marechal  Niel,  Climbing  Ni- 
phet"S,  Francois  Crousse  and  Climbing  Perle 
des  Jardins.  Pot  Roses  in  that  house  would 
be  more  likely  to  do  well  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  because  the  leaves  would  then  be 
off  the  Roses  and  the  Vine,  thus  allowing 
them  to  enjoy  an  ample  amount  of  light.  If 
the  house  was  kept  slightly  warm  to  induce 
the  Roses  to  flower  early  that  would  also 
indue:  the  Vine  and  the  climbing  Roses  to 
start  into  growth.  A  geed  compromise,  pro¬ 
bably,  would  be  to  keep  the  house  without 
fire  heat  except  during  severe  frost  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  then  in  spring  commence  firing  regu¬ 
larly  in  order  to  start  the  Vine.  The  Roses 
in  the  pots  would  probably  start  long  before 
the  Vines  and  be  coming  into  bloom  before 
the  foliage  gets  very  thick.  When  in  bloom, 
they  could  be  taken  to  a  conservatory  or 
greenhouse,  or  the  Roses  cut  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  pots  could  then  be  removed 
from  the  vinery  in  any  case.  They  should 
not  be  stood  directly  in  the  open  air  if  the 
weather  is  cold,  but  rather  placed  in  a  cool 
house  or  frame  till  the  weather  gets  suffi¬ 
ciently  settled  to  allow  them  to  be  stood  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  in  the  open.  They'  could  be  re¬ 
potted  in  the  autumn,  if  necessary,  before 
taking  them  back  into  the  house  again. 
Varieties  suitable  for  pet  culture  afe  Lady 
Roberts,  Mrs.  J.  I.aing,  The  Bride,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Lady  Battersea,  Captain 
Hayward,  Bridesmaid,  Mme.  Hoste,  Sunrise 
and  Caroline  Testout. 

3264.  Tea  and  H.T.  Roses  for  Bedding-. 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  bed  9  ft.  in  diameter  and  I  wish  to 
glow  Roses  in  it.  I  would  like  Hybrid 
Teas  and  Teas,  as  I  am  told  they  are  more 
continuous  blooming  than  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  Would  you  advise  me  with  the 
names  of  a  dozen  of  the  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  (Tea  Rose,  Surrey.) 

Splendid  Tea  Roses  for  your  purpose  are 
G.  Nabonnand,  Lady  Roberts,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting. 
Equally  choice  H.T.  Roses  are  La  France, 
Caroline  Testout,  Dean  Hole,  Liberty,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant  and  Mme.  A.  Chatenay. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3265.  Hydrangea  Not  Flowering. 

A  year  ago  last  spring  I  planted  a  large 
Hydrangea ,  against  a  low  wall  and  it 
flowered  splendidly,  but  this  year  it  has  not 
thrown  any  blooms  worth  mentioning,  al¬ 
though  it  has  grown  well.  The  points  of 
some  of  the  shoots  got  killed  in  winter,  but 
otherwise  the  plant  has  not  been  injured  as 
far  as  I  can  see.  'Can  you  assign  any  reason 
for  its  behaviour  ?  (G.  Gardiner,  Norfolk.) 

The  fact  that  the  points  of  the  shoots  got 
killed  speaks  for  itself,  if  you  mean  the  com¬ 
mon  Hydrangea,  which,  we  presume,  you 
do.  The  buds  that  produce  the  flower  trusses 
on  this  kind  are  produced  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  season,  and  if  these  ,  buds  get  killed 
you  will  get  no  flowers  in  the  following 
year.  In  all  probability,  however,  you  will 
get  flowers  next  year,  if  you  can  pre¬ 
vent  the  shoots  from  getting  injured  by 
frost  during  the  forth  .  rning  winter.  Next 
winter  may  not  be  so  severe  as  last,  but  in 
case  of  hard  frost  you  should  make  an  effort 
to  protect  the  Hydrangea  by  suspending  a 
mat  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  cover 
the  Hydrangea,  or,  at  least,  all  the  tips  of 


the  stronger  shoots,  which  are  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  flower  buds.  One  method  would  be 
to  nail  or  tie  it  to  the  wall,  but  if  you  can 
lay  two  or  three  heavy  stones  on  the  mat  at 
the  top  of  the  wall  you  can  then  readily 
remove  the  mat  in  mild  weather  again,  which 
would  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  plant  by 
keeping  it  sturdy  and  healthy. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3  266.  Lifting  Decorative  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

I  have  over  two  hundred  C  hrysanthemums 
of  selected  kinds  which  are  strong  and  range 
from  3  ft.  to  5^  ft.  in  height.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  size  pots  they  should  be 
in  now.  They  have  been  reared  cut  of  doors 
and  we  are  thinking  of  taking  into  the  con¬ 
servator}'  those  that  are  well  in  bud  for 
early  table  decoration.  I  have  been  taking 
in  your  magazine  for  several  weeks  and 
think  I  shall  find  it  useful.  (E.  Dingley, 
Birmingham.) 

The  size  of  the  pots  does  not  matter  very 
much.  Your  chief  aim  should  be  to  lift  them 
and  get  them  into  pots  that  will  conveniently 
hold  them.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  push 
the  spade  perpendicularly  into  the  soil  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  plants,  so  as 
to  cut  the  long  rambling  roots.  Leave  them 
in  position  for  a  week  and  then  lift  them 
entirely,  removing  any  loose  soil  that  may 
be  upon  the  ball  of  roots,  but  at  the  same 
time  giving  attention  to  retaining  a  good 
ball  of  soil,  because  they  do  not  readily  feel 
the  check  when  so  treated.  Ycu  will  be  able 
then  to  determine  the  size  of  the  pots  with 
relative  exactness.  Some  of  the  pots  will 
probably  be  larger  than  would  have  been 
necessary  if  the  plants  had  been  grown  in 
them  from  the  first,  but  that  will  have  to  be  a 
secondary  consideration  so  long  as  you  can 
accommodate  the  roots  without  removing  too 
much  of  the  soil.  Make  up  a  fresh  compost 
for  filling  up  the  pots  and  press  it  down 
firmly  with  a  label  or  other  piece  of  thin 
wood.  As  soon  as  they  have  been  potted, 
water  down  the  soil  thoroughly  with  a  rosed 
watering-pot  and  place  the  plants  in  a 
house  where  you  can  keep  them  close  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  shade  them  in  case  of  bright 
sunshine.  After  a  week  they  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  inured  to  the  fresh  conditions  and 
can  then  be  used  where  they  are  wanted. 

3  267,  Transplanting  Early  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

I  have  a  bed  of  Ten  Week  Stocks  that  are 
now  quite  over,  but  as  I  have  some  bushy, 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  I  thought, 
of  lifting  and  transplanting  some  of  them 
to  fill  the  bed  and  so  keep  up  the  display  a 
little  longer.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to 
carry  out  this  with  success,  and,  if  so,  how 
should  I  proceed?  (H.  King,  Middlesex.) 

You  can  cut  round  the  plants  with  a  spade 
as  recommended  in  the  previous  answer, 
leaving  the  plants  in  position  for  a  week. 
In  the  meantime  have  the  stccks  removed 
and  the  bed  dug  ready  for  planting  the 
Chrysanthemums.  Plant  them,  tread  the  soil 
quite  firmlv  about  the  roots  and  immediately 
the  whole  bed  is  finished  give  each  plant  a 
good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots.  The  soil  should  already  be  in  suit¬ 
able  condition  owing  to  the  recent  rainfall, 
but  the  watering  will  wash  the  soil  into  any 
small  hollows  there  may  be,  and  the  plants 
will  scarcely  feel  the  check  of  lifting. 


VEGETABLES. 

3  268.  Vegetables  for  Winter  and 
Spring. 

I  have  a  piece  cf  ground  facing  north-west, 
but  it  gets  very  little  sun  owing  to  a  high 
wall.  It  is  about  20  ft.  by  4  ft.  Broad 
Beans  and  Lettuces  have  done  very  well 
there  during  the  summer.  What  would  you 


advise  for  winter  and  spring?  (N.  E.  C., 
Kent.) 

It  is  too  late  now  to  sow  anything  outside 
to  get  it  to  pass  the  winter  with  success, 
unless  we  have  a  particularly  mild  winter. 
You  might  grow  Lettuces  and  Cabbages  for 
winter.  For  instance,  if  you  had  sown  the 
winter  variety,  Black-Seeded  Bath  Lettuce, 
in  August  the  plants  would  now  have  been 
ready  for  planting  in  position.  You  might, 
however,  sow  in  a  cold  frame  and  plant  them 
out  about  the  beginning  of  Maich  or  earlier 
if  the  weather  is  mild.  Before  turning  them 
out  of  the  frame,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
leave  the  lights  off  for  a  week  during  the 
day  to  thoroughly  harden  the  plants.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  be  highly  ad\ antagec  u>  to 
give  an  abundance  of  air  during  the  winter 
months  even  although  growth  would  not  be 
so  rapid.  The  hardening  off  by  exposure 
would  be  necessary  before  fully  exposing 
them  to  sunshine  and  wind.  An  excellent 
Cabbage  for  planting  now  to. stand  the  win¬ 
ter  and  come  into  use  early  would  be  Flower 
of  Spring.  You  could  have  raised  plants  for 
yourself  if  you  had  sown  seed  about  the 
middle  of  August,  but  you  might  be  able  to 
procure  plants  from  some  nurseryman.  In 
your  locality  we  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
plant  them  out  at  once. 

3269.  Tomatos  Splitting. 

I  had  a  fine  crop  of  Tomatos  this  sum¬ 
mer,  but  many  of  them  are  now  splitting. 
Can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  their  be¬ 
having  in  this  way,  or  is  there  any  cure  for 
it?  (J .  Gibbs,  Middlesex.) 

The  splitting  of  the  Tomatos  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  recent  heavy  rains,  which  have 
soaked  the  borders  and  the  roots  are  taking 
up  more  moisture  than  they  really  require. 
'I  he  sap  finds  its  way  into  the  fruits,  in 
greater  quantity  than  is  beneficial  and  bursts 
the  skin.  In  the  open  ground  you  can  do 
nothing  to  prevent  it  after  this  season  of  the 
year,  but  if  you  would  make  a  point  of 
gathering  those  fruits  that  are  ready  without 
being  fully  ripe,  you  could  lay  them  on  a 
dry  shelf  in  some  sunny  aspect  and  they 
will  ripen  to  be  fit  for  use  and  not  much  in¬ 
terior  to  those  that  can  now  ripen  upon  the 
plants.  The  time  will  now  soon  arrive  when 
you  will  be  obliged  to  gather  all  the  fruits 
it  there  is  any  danger  from  frost.  They 
can,  of  course,  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 


FRUIT. 

3270.  Planting  a  Vine. 

Will  the  Editor  kindly  tell  me  when  and 
how  to  plant  a  Vine  in  a  small  greenhouse? 
How  long  would  it  be  before  I  could  expect 
Grapes  and  where  Vines  are  sold?  (N.  L., 
Lancs.) 

You  can  plant  a  Vine  at  rest  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  after  the  leaves  are  off. 
Speaking  generally,  the  beginning  of  Alarch 
would  be  a  very  good  time  to  dc  it.  Previous 
to  getting  it,  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  border  in  the  greenhouse, 
so  that  you  can  prepare  it  or  improve  it  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  the  natural  soil  is  good, 
then  you  should  trench  it  25  ft.  deep.  If 
it  is  bad,  or  too  shallow,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  out  a  trench  that  depth  and 
4  ft.  wide,  if  possible,  and  get  some  fresh 
soil  to  put  in  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Vine. 
In  any  case  you  should  not  plant  the  Vine 
in  soil  that  has  not  been  disturbed  more  than 
a  foot  deep.  If  the  plant  is  a-  strong  one, 
you  would  be  able  to  get  Grapes  cn  it  the 
first  year,  but  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  “al¬ 
low  it  to  fruit  the  first  year.  Indeed,  the 
rod  should  be  cut  back  within  3  ft.  of  the 
base,  at  planting  time,  so  as  to  develop  the 
buds  or  spurs  upon  the  portion  left.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  top  is  rather  weak,  but  we  know 
the  temptation  is  to  plant  the  Vine  and  leave 
the  rod  the  full  length  you  get  it,  but  that 
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is  not  the  way  to  build  a  good  foundation  of 
a  fruitful  Vine.  It  will  probably  send  out 
several  side  shoots,  but  only  the  top  one,  if  it 
is  strong  enough,  should  be  allowed  to  grow. 
This  may  reach  the  top  of  the  house  the  first 
year,  but  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  it 
should  be  cut  back  again,  leaving  only  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  of  that  season’s  ■wood.  In  the  second 
summer  you  should  be  able  to  get  a  few 
bunches  on  the  lower  half  of  the  rod.  Ihe 
plant  with  good  growers  of  Vines  is  not  to 
crop  too  heavily  until  a  good  strong  rod  has 
been  secured.  When  making  the  border  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  use  farmyard 
manure  if  the  soil  is  at  all  good.  \ou 
could,  however,  greatly  improve  it  by  add¬ 
ing  a  bushel  of  J  in.  bones  to  every  cartload 
of  soil,  together  with  some  wood  ashes.  It  is 
not  our  province  to  recommend  a  firm  for 
selling  Vines,  or  anything  else  that  most 
nurserymen  keep.  You  will  find  the  names 
of  several  good  growers  of  Vines  for  sale 
in  our  last  week’s  issue.  Any  nurseryman, 
however,  would  procure  a  Vine  for  you  if 
you  order  one.  Black  Hamburgh  would  be 
the  best  black  Grape  for  your  greenhouse. 
If  you  prefer  a  white  one,  you  could  have 
either  Foster’s  Seedling  or  Buckland’s  Sweet 
Water. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3  271.  Fixing  a  Stove  in  a  Greenhouse. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
supply  me  with  information  and  plans  for 
fixing  “  Tortoise  ”  stove  in  small  green¬ 
house  (8  ft.  by  6  ft.},  as  for  “  Ivanda,” 
Staffs.,  in  a  back  edition  of  about  April, 
1907.  (Amateur,  Beds.) 

The  smaller  sizes  of  “Tortoise”  stoves 
would  be  quite  able  to  heat  a  greenhouse  of 
the  size  of  yours.  They  are  made  in  different 
patterns,  some  being  intended  for  heating 
dwelling  houses,  but  in  all  cases  they  seem 
to  be  made  to  stand  alcne — that  is,  they  are 
independent  boilers  and  do  not  necessarily 
require  fixing  in  a  brick  case.  Some  of  them 
are  cylindrical,  others  have  got  rectangular 
sides,  and  whichever  of  these  two  forms  you 
get  the  best  plan  would  be  to  build  it  into 
the  wall  of  your  greenhouse,  so  that  the  side 
carrying  the  flow  and  return  pipes  would 
be  inside  the  greenhouse,  while  the  side 
having  the  opening  to  the  furnace  would  be 
outside.  The  chimney  or  flue  is  also  fitted 
so  as  to  be  on  the  outside  when  built  into 
the  wall  of  a  house  in  this  fashion.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  prevent  sulphur  fumes 
from  getting  into  the  greenhouse.  The 
firing  or  stoking  is  dene  entirely  from  the 
outsi  de  of  the  greenhouse,  the  cleaning  of 
the  flues  likewise,  and  the  chimney  stack  for 
taking  away  the  smoke.  Two  flow  and  two 
return  4  inch  hot-water  pipes,  if  carried 
round  two  sides  of  the  house  and  one  end, 
should  heat  that  house  amply.  This  would 
only  mean  44  ft.  of  4  in.  pipes  with  con¬ 
nections  fitting  them  to  the  boiler,  and  also 
for  the  corners  of  the  house.  A  less  amount 
of  piping  would,  indeed,  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  sufficiently  high,  but  as  the  smallest 
sizes  of  “Tortoise”  stoves  heat  from  50  ft. 
to  80  ft.  of  4  in.  piping,  this  will  be  a  guide 
as  to  the  size  of  stove  you  should  get.  With 
this  amount  of  piping  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  fire  hard.  It  is  well  to  be  provided 
with  ample  means  of  heating  in  case  of  un¬ 
usually  severe  weather.  The  cylindrical 
stove  would  answer  your  purpose  admirably, 
but  those  with  rectangular  sides  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  slow  combustion  bailer  stove. 
It  is’reckoned  to  burn  10  to  12  hours  without 
attention.  Independently  of  these  two  forms, 
there  .is  another  which  is  styled  the  Self- 
l'eeding  “Tortoise”  Boiler  Stove.  In  that 
case  there  is  an  extra  piece  of  apparatus 
which  goes  on  the  top  and  is  meant  to  hold 
a  supply  of  fuel  which  gradually  drops 
down  as  it  burns  from  below.  It  does  not 
seem  to  lend  itself  so  readily  to  be  built 


into  the  wall  of  the  greenhouse  as  the  first 
two  we  mentioned.  When  we  speak  of  the 
wall  of  the  greenhouse,  we  mean  to  say  that 
a  portion  of  it  is  sometimes  built  with  bricks, 
but  if  your  greenhouse  has  no  portion  of  it 
built  With  bricks,  .it  would  be  necessary  to  cut 
an  opening  in  the  wood  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  of  the  stove  and  a  row  of  bricks 
on  either  side,  so  as  to  come  between  the 
wooden  portion  of  the  greenhouse  and  the 
stove  to  avoid  setting  light  to  the  wood. 
This  can  be  avoided  in  another  way  by  get¬ 
ting  a  sheet  of  galvanised  iron  and  placing 
that  between  the  stove  and  the  wood  of  the 
greenhouse,  though  we  think  that  bricks 
would  be  the  safest  to  use. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(}.  T.)  1,  Black  Bryony  (Tamus  com¬ 

munis)  ;  2,  'Common  Barberry  (Berberis  vul¬ 
garis).  This  is  already  in  cultivation,  but 
the  Bryony  is  also  worth  cultivating. 

(R.  M.)  1,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni;  2,  Sym- 
phoricarpus  racemosus  or  Snowberry ;  3, 

Cotoneaster  Simonsii ;  4,  Leycesteria  for- 

mosa  ;  s*  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer. 

(C.  D.)  1,  Pelargonium  Radula ;  2,  Pelar¬ 
gonium  quefcifoliium  ;  3,  Begonia  metallica  ; 
4,  T.ippia  citriodora  or  Scented  Verbena. 

(A.  'M.  D.)  1,  Thymus  Serpyllum  citrio- 
dorus ;  2,  Common  Marjoram  (Origanum 

vulgare)  ;  3,  Fennel  (Foeniculum  vulgare)  ; 

4,  Lavender  (Lavandula  Spica). 

(Westcote)  1,  Liinaria  vulgaris;  2,  Leon- 
todon  hispidum  ;  3,  Euphrasia  officinalis;  4, 
Bartsia  Odontites;  5,  Mentha  Pulegium 

(C.  F.)  1,  Inula  Helenium,  popularly 

known  as  Elecampane  ;  the  dwarfer  plant  is 
most  likely  the  same  thing  in  poorer  soil, 
as  we  have  seen  it  only  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high; 
2,  the  Sachalin  Knot-weed  f  Polygonum 
sachalinense). 

(A.  M.  R.)  Pledychium  gardnerianum, 
not  a  Canna,  though  it  belongs  to  the  same 
family.  (See  next  issue  for  Apples.) 
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William  Cooper,  Ltd.,  751,  Old  Kent 
Road,  London,  S.E.— ‘ Twenty-First  Annual 
Autumn  Clearance  Sale 

Horace  J.  Wright,  32,  Dault  Road, 
Wandsworth,  London. — Sweet  Pea  Souvenir 
for  iqoq;  also  Questions  and  Answers  on 
Sweet  Peas. 

Joseph  Robinson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  10, 
Grooms  Hill,  Greenwich,  London,  S.E.— 
Electroplasm  on  Protoplasm 

James  Mason,  63,  Crawshay  Road,  North 
Brixton,  London,  S.W. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 
also  of  Seeds. 

W.  Ati.ee,  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
U.S. A. —.Special  Offer  of  Sweet  Peas;  Three 
New  Spencers  for  iqoq,  etc. 

Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf 
Nurseries.  Dublin. — Watson’s  Carnations. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
Middlesex.— Perry’s  ’  New  Catalogue  of 
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H.  N.  Ellinson,  F.R.H.S.,  5  and  7,  Bull 
Street,  West  Bromwich. — Catalogue  of  Ferns, 
Roses  and  Bulbs. 

— r44** * * 4 — 

Pink  Princess  Christian. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  new  per¬ 
petual  flowering  Pink,  which  although 
not  strictly  in  agreement  with  the  florists’ 
laced  pink,  is,  nevertheless,  a  near  ap¬ 
proach  to  it,  but  possessing  the  perpetual 
flowering  habit.  It  has  branched  stems, 
and  is  apparently  very  vigorous.  The 
edges  are  laced  with  crimson-purple, 
sometimes  fading  to  a  purple,  while  the 
centre  of  the  petal  is  also  crimson  like  the 
florists’  flowers,  but  the  edges  are  a  little 
toothed.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
on  the  18th  August,  when  shoivn  by  Mr. 
B.  Ladhams,  Southampton. 


Cactus  Dahlia  Rev.  T.  W.  Jamieson. 

The  long  florets  of  this  variety  are 
orange  at  the  base,  pink  in  the  upper 
half  and  tipped  with  creamy  white.  They 
are  very  long,  incurved  and  give  the 
bloom  a  spider-like  appearance.  First- 
class  Certificate  by  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  on  September  3,  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards. 
Mr.  \V.  P.  Bound. 

For  nearly  nine  years  past  Mr.  W. 

P.  Bound  has  been  gardener  to  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park. 
Reigate,  Surrey,  during  which  time  he 
has  grown  and  exhibited  large  groups 
of  the  splendid  collection  of  Orchids 
now  got  together  at  Gatton  Park.  -Mr. 
Bound  is  now  retiring  with  the  good  will 
of  his  employer  to  take  up  the  business 
of  nurseryman,  seedsman  and  florist,  at 
the  Redhill  Nurseries,  112  and  114, 
Station  Road,  Redhill,  Surrey.  He  is 
now  well  known  as  a  very  successful 
cultivator,  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will 
be  equally  successful  in  growing  general 
nursery  stock.  He  commences  his  new 
undertaking  on  October  1st,  and  all  who 
know  him  wish  him  success. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vin¬ 
cent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  14th,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cur¬ 
tis  in  the  chair.  Four  new  members  were 
elected,  making  a  total  of  52  this  year 
to  date.  The  amount  of  sick  pay  since 
the  last  meeting  was  £39  13s.  Mr.  A. 
Hemsley  resigned  his  office  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  through  pressure  of  business  and 
inability  to  attend  the  meetings,  which 
was  accepted  with  regret,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  him  for  his  valu¬ 
able  services  for  several  years  past.  The 
annual  dinner  will  be  held  this  year  at 
the  Waldorf  Hotel,  Aldwych,  W.C.,  on 
Thursday,  October  15th,  at  6.30  p.m. 
Dr.  R.  Box  all,  of  Abinger,  has  kindly- 
consented  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 
Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and  Son. 

The  catalogue  of  choice  Dutch  and 
Cape  bulbs  of  the  above  firm  is  now  on 
our  table,  and  runs  to  95  closely  printed 
pages,  with  an  index  at  the  end.  It 
deals  not  only  with  the  more  popular 
bulbs  such  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and 
Narcissi,  but  includes  hundreds  of  the 
less  common  subjects  such  as  Tricyrtis, 
Rigidella,  Sparaxis,  Hymenocallis,,  Pan- 
cratuim,  etc.  Plants  allied  to  bulbs  and 
special  groups  of  herbaceous  and  rock 
garden  subjects  are  also  catalogued. 
Subjects  for  forcing  and  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  listed,  and  their  general  fea¬ 
tures  described.  In  a  word  the  cata¬ 
logue  contains  many  uncommon  or  rare 
plants  that  are  seldom  listed  by  seeds¬ 
men  in  this  country  and  thus  gives 
specialists  an  opportunity  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  bulbs  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  that  one  seldom  meets  with  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  Hardy  and  tender  plants  arc 
equally  cared  for,  and  those  who  make 
a  hobby  of  various  specialities  will  find 
much  in  the  pages  of  the  catalogue  to  in¬ 
terest  them.  The  nursery  of  Messis. 
An,  Roozen  and  Son  is  at  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland,  but  tin  have  agents 
in  London,  namely,  Messrs.  Me.  iens  and, 
Co  ,  3,  Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary-at-the-Hill, 
London,  E.C.,  from  whom  the  catalogue 
may  be  obtained  post  free. 
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Dahlias  at  Regent's  Park. 


Open  Classes. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  London 
Dahlia  Union  was  held  al  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  Gardens,  Regents 
Park,  London,  on  the  10th  and  nth 
September.  Fine  weather  favoured  the 
show,  which  was  held  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  and  the  corridor  on  the  east  side  of 
the  gardens.  There  was  a  very  repre¬ 
sentative  display  of  Dahlias  of  all 
classes,  and  the  blooms  seemed  to  have 
partlv  recovered  from  the  storms  of  the 
previous  weeks. 

The  first  class  was  for  a  dinner  table 
decoration  of  cut  Dahlias,  and  here  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks,  who  showed  the  scarlet- 
edged  decorative  Dahlia  Mars,  set  up 
with  grasses,  berries  and  autumn  foli¬ 
age  in  silver  stands.  Miss  E.  B.  Sell 
took  the  second  place,  using  Pompon 
and!  single  Dahlias  with  appropriate 
foliage.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  came  in  third  with 
various  Dahlias,  Asparagus  and  Smi- 
lax.  The  fourth  prize  was  taken  by 
F.  G.  Oliver,.  Esq.,  97,  Tollmgton 
Park,  London,  N. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  took 
the  lead  with  three  vases  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  -  set  up  with  autumn  foliage. 
.Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  followed, 
and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  came  in  third. 

The  leading  prize  for  Pompon  Cactus 
Dahlias  was  taken  .  by  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  with  such 
varieties,  as  Minima,  Tom-Tit,  Tena, 
Butterfly,  Alwine,  and  Argus.  Messrs. 
].  Cheal  and  Sons  were  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  took  the  third 
place. 

The  best  twenty-four  'shew  Dahlias 
were  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Row- 
ledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  showing 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  T.  W.  Gridle- 
stone,  William  Powell,  Pleasance,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  W.  H.  Williams,  Tom  Jones, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  etc. 
The  other  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Mr.  J.  Walker  Thame,  Oxon., 
and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co., 
Salisbury,  in  this  order. 

The  prizes  for  twelve  show  Dahlias 
were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Hen¬ 
ley-on-Thames,  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  in  this 
order. 

Cactus  Dahlias  were  a  good  feature 
of  the  show,  and  the  lead  for  twelve 
varieties  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Stred- 
wick  and  Son,  Silverhill  Park,  St. 
Leonards.  The  varieties  employed 
were  H.  Peerman,  J.  B.  Riding,  Rev. 
T.  W.  Jamieson,  C.  E.  Wilkins,  Even¬ 
ing  Star,  Mrs.  Alfred  Dyer,  Satisfac¬ 
tion  and  Diadem,  all  of  which  were  very 
choice.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co., 
and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  took 
the  remainder  of  the  prizes  in  this  order 
with  good  exhibits. 

The  best  twenty-four  Cactus  Da1  lia^ 
on  boards  v'-ie  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  ana  Co.,  which  were  large 
blooms  and  wonderfully  fresh.  Other 
prizes  in  the  order  named  were  taken 
by  Messrs.  James  Stredwdck  and  Son, 


Keynes, j  Williams  and  Co.,  and  Mr. 
John  Walker. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  had  the  best  twelve 
Cactus  Dahlias  on  boards,  followed  by 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. 
had  the  best  six  blooms  of  one  variety, 
showing  Glory  of  Wilts,  a  huge  yellow 
flower.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  second 
with  William  Marshall,  also  a  yellow. 

Pompon  Dahlias  were  well  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  with  such 
varieties  as  Bacchus,  Emily  Hopper, 
Tommy  Keith,  Midget,  Gannymede, 
Nerissa,  Violet  and  Girlie.  Other  good 
exhibits  were  shown  by  Mr.  M.  Y.  Seale, 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
who  were  successful  in  this  order  of 
merit. 

Single  Dahlias,  as  usual,  were  highly 
attractive  and  beautifully  set  up.  The 
leading  prize  for  twelve  varieties  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
who  had  such  lovely  varieties  as 
Eclipse,  Brilliant,  Columbine,  Leslie 
Seale,  Flora,  Darkness,  Victoria,  Miss 
Morland,  Betty,  Snowdrop,  Serita,  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  Rev.  S. 
Spencer  Pearce,  .Coombe  Vicarage, 
Woodstock,  was  a  good  second.  The 
Rev.  A.  Bridge,  Worth  Rectory,  Craw¬ 
ley,  Sussex,  took  the  third  place,  and 
Mr.  J.  Walker  was  fourth. 

Amateurs, 

The  Hobbies  Challenge  Cup,  for  nine 
varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  bunches 
of  three,  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Peters,  The  Hospice,  Baldslow,  St. 
Leonards.  This  cup  he  has  now  won 
■outright,  and  is  successfully  striving 
for  another  cup  offered  at  this  show. 
He  had  some  of  the  best  Cactus  Dahlias 
in  commerce.  The  second  prize  was 
taken  •  by  Mr.  W.  Lockver  (gardener  to 
the  Rev.  G.  Twenty  man),  Greenhill 
Park,  New  Barnet.  The  third  prize 
was  secured  by  the  Rev.  A.  Bridge. 

The  best  six  varieties  of  any  white  or 
pink  Cactus  Dahlia  was  shown  by  E. 
Mawley,  Esq.,  V.M.H.,  Rosebank, 
Berkhamsted,  showing  Mrs.  V".  H. 
Raby.  Mr.  -  H.  Brown,  Havelock  Road, 
Luton,  Beds.,  was  a  good  second,  and 
Mr.  E.  C.  Barton  came  in  third. 

The  best  six  varieties  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  was  shown  by  H.  Jackson, 
Esq.,  The  Leys,  Woburn  Sands,  Beds. 

The  Rev.  A.  Bridge  had  the  best  four 
Cactus  Dahlias  in  triplets  on  boards. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Peters  was  again  to  the 
fore  for  twelve  Cactus  Dahlia  blooms 
on  boards. 

Mr.  John  Hicks,  90,  Bensham  Manor 
Road,  Thornton  Heath,  took  the  lead 
for  six  blooms,  distinct,  on  boards. 

E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  had  the  best  vase 
of  twelve  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
arranged  with  foliage,  showing  Dr.  G. 
G.  Gray. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Cooper,  Chippenham,  had 
the  best  twelve  show  Dahlias. 

Mr.  G.  Davidson,  Elm  Lodge,  8, 
Quadrant  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  had 
the  best  six  show  Dahlias. 

The  Dean  Memorial  Medal,  for  six 


varieties  of  Pompon  Dahlias  of  six 
blooms  each,  was  secured  by  Mr.  H. 
Brown,  showing  such  beautiful  varieties 
as  the  Queen  of  W  hites,  Darkest  of 
All,  Phoebe,  Nellie  Broomhead, 
Jessica,  and  Distinction.  He  was  iol- 
iowed  by!  Air.  A.  Brown,  Frederick 
Street,  Luton,  and  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
Cooper. 

AIiscellaneous. 

An  extensive  group  of  Dahlias  was 
exhibited  by  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham, 
Norfolk.  Some  of  the  finebt  Paeony- 
flowered  Dahlias  were  Germania,  Paul 
Kruger,  and  Baron  de  Grancy.  They 
also  had  a  fine  lot  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 
(Large  Gold  Medal). 

Alessrs.  Uobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
N.B.,  had  an  extensive  and  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  including 
Lusitania  and  Dreadnought,  both  new 
varieties;  also  C.  E.  Wilkins,  Gazelle, 
Premier,  H.  Peerman,  and  other  choice 
varieties.  They  also  staged  Pompon, 
single  and  Paeony- flowered  Dahlias. 
(Large  Gold  Aledal). 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brent¬ 
wood,  set  up  a  nice  group  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  including  Nellie  Riding  (1909J, 
Flora,  Hilda,  etc.  (Gold!  Medal). 

Alessrs."  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Houns¬ 
low,  had  a  collection  of  Apples,  Plums, 
and'  Strawberry  -  Raspberry.  (Gold 
Aledal). 

Alessrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  had  a 
group  of  Gladioli  and  Roses. 

Herrn  Warnaar  and  Co.,  and  Gt.  van 
Wavern  and  Kruijff,  Sassenheim,  Hol¬ 
land,  '  had  a  collection  of  Paeony- 
flowered  Dahlias,  both  cut  and  in  pots. 
(Silver-gilt  Aledal). 

- 4-M- - 

The  Lavender  Seller’s  Street  Cry. 

The  most,  elaborate  extant  London 
street  cry  is  that  of  the  Lavender  sellers. 
The  song  and  the  tune  with  their  melan¬ 
choly  rhythm  is  almost  as  old  as  any 
song  in  the  English  tongue.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

Will  you  buy,  Lady,  buy, 

My  sweet  blooming  Lav — ender. 

There  are  sixteen  blue  bran — ches  a 
penny. 

You  will  buy  it  once,  you  will  buy  it 
twice, 

It  makes  your  clothes  smell  very  nice. 
It  will  scent  your  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
And  it  will  scent  your  clothes  as  well. 
Now  is  your  time,  and  do  not  delay; 

Come  and  buy  your  Lavender, 

All  fresh  cut  from  Alitcham  every  day. 

Automatic  Walnut  Gatherer. 

In  California  they  are  using  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  Walnut  gathering  machine.  Two 
men  are  required  to  operate  the  machine, 
which  is  said  to  do  the  work  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pickers  and  packers.  The  machine 
consists  of  a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine 
which  is  hung  between  4  ft.  wheels,  close 
to  the  ground.  The  truck  which  the  en¬ 
gine  propels  carries  the  nut-picking  ap¬ 
paratus.  There  is  an  exhaust-blower 
working  as  a  suction  pump  at  the  front 
which  sucks  up  the  Walnuts  from  the 
ground.  The  nuts,  leaves,  and  twigs  thus 
sucked  up  are  dumped  into  a  tank,  and 
the  blower  separates  the  debris  and  bad 
nuts  from  the  good  ones,  and  blows  the 
waste  material  out  on  the  ground  behind 
the  machine,  the  mils  passing  to  the 
huller.  They  are  then  sent  through  a 
tube  to  the  sacks. 
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Herbs. 


There  are  not  many  gardens  but  con¬ 
tain  a  space  set  apart  tor  a  few  herbs, 
as  they  are  especially  useful  when  dried 
and  laid  up  for  winter  use.  Chamomile 
is  one  that  is  easily  grown,  but  it  has 
a  great  attraction  for  slugs,  and  these 
should  be  dealt  with  according  to  ad¬ 
vice  which  appears  in  “G.W.”  from 
lime  to  time. 

When  the  crop  has  been  cut  down, 
the  roots  should  be  divided,  and  the 
healthiest  divisions  planted  out  into  a 
new  bed,  which  has  been  previously 
well  manured,  and  as  a  protection  in 
winter  should  be  mulched  with  littery 
manure.  This  saves  the  new  growths 
from  being  destroyed  by  frosts.  Wood- 
betony  is  another  valuable  herb,  also 
Nip  Bone  as  it  is  commonly  named, 
and  both  are  of  the  easiest  culture. 
A  fairly  good  soil  is  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess.  The  propagation  is  done  by 
division  of  the  roots,  which  should  be 
protected  during  winter  the  same  as 
Chamomile. 

A  bed  of  Mint  is  also  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  and  profit ;  it  is  a  free  grower,  and 
soon  multiplies;  if  the  rhizomes  are 
severed,  and  each  little  bush  planted 
about  eight  inches  apart,  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  what  a  beautiful  large  .crop  is  to 
be  obtained  the  following  season. 

Wormwood,  Marsh  Mallow,  Golden 
Rod,  and  many  others  of  like  nature 
arc  invaluable  to  cultivate  and  store  for 
winter  use  and  sale. 

Most  herbs,  dwarf  or  tall,  can  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  in 
spring,  and  should  be  pricked  out  when 
large  enough  to  handle,  and  should  be 
afterwards  transplanted,  to  form  sturdy, 
strong  and  bushy  plants.  The  most 
useful  of  the  dwarf  herbs  are  Borage, 
Marjoranl,  Fennel,.  Rosemary,  Rue, 
Sage,  Savory.  Thyme,  Sorrel,  and 
Pennyroyal.  All  these  can  be  grown 
under  ordinary  conditions,  with  the 
usual  attention  as  to  manuring  and 
watering.  Another  tall  herb  is  Tansy, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the 
old  gardens.  Many  other  indispensable 
herbs  are  to  be  found  in  the  following : 
-  Angelica,  Balm  (leaves  often  used  in 
making  claret  cup  or  balm  wine;  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  scents  and 
liquors'),  Basil  (sweet,  green,  used  as  a 
seasoning!,  Clary  (used  for  soups,  sea¬ 
sonings,  etc.),  Horehound-Jused  for  sea¬ 
soning  and  a  medicinal  herb).  Hyssop 
and  Lavender  are  aromatic  herbs, 
tarragon  is  excellent  among  salads, 
Woodruff  is  a  deliciously-scented  herb, 
the  leaves  when  dry  being  used  for 
flavouring  wines,  etc.  Many,  other 
valuable  herbs  and  salads  might  be 
mentioned  if  space  would  permit. 

Joseph  .Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 


Cactus  Dahlia  Marathon. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  very 
large,  with  long,  incurved  florets  of  a 
deep  rose  fading  to  pink  at  the  tips.  The 
centre  of  the  bloom  is  yellow.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  September  1st, 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Stre^wick  and 
Son,  SiJverhil]  Park,  St  Leonards, 


A  New  Plant  for  Sub- 
Tropical  Gardening. 

For  some  time  past  they  have  been 
growing  a  very  uncommon  plant  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Museum,  Paris,  in  the  way 
of  sub-tropical  gardening.  This  is  a  tree 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced 
as  long  ago  as  1768.  If  so,  it  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten  until  recently,  when  it 
was  re-introduced  from  the  province  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil.  An  illustra¬ 
tion,  with  a  description  of  the  use  of  the 
tree,  is  given  in  “  La  Tribune  Horticole” 
for  August  22nd. 

In  its  native  country,  South  America, 
it  forms  a  tree  sometimes  surpassing 
Soft,  in  height.  It  can  be  raised  from  seed, 
but  a  tree  at  Paris  taller  than  a  man  is 
kept  through  the  winter  in  a  dry  con¬ 
dition.  When  the  bedding  plants  are 
lifted  this  tree  has  all  its  branches  cut  off, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  trunk.  The 
roots  are  also  cut  away.  The  tree  can 
then  be  kept  in  a  house  or  cellar  from 
which  frost  is  just  excluded. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  tree  has  the 
appearance  of  being  dead  when  it  is 
planted  out.  In  about  eight  to  fifteen 
days,  according  to  the  temperature,  buds 
develop  from  the  surface  of  the  trunk  and 
a  short  time  after  develop  into  leafy 
branches.  The  illustration  above  cited 
shows  a  large  specimen  planted  in  the 
centre  of  a  round  bed.  Immediately 
around  this  are  various  sub-tropical  look¬ 
ing  plants,  including  Pennisetum  lati- 
folium,  Castor  Oil  Plants,  Cannas  and 
Musas.  These  have  a  broad  edging  of 
Salvia  splendens  with  an  outer  edging  of 
the  "dark  purple  leaved  Perilla  nankin- 
ensis  next  the  grass. 

This  strange  looking  tree  is  known  as 
Phytolacca  arborea  of  gardens,  but  the 
correct  name  is  P.  dioica.  A  number  of 
other  species  are  grown  in  this  country, 
chiefly  in  botanical  gardens,  but  they  are 
only  herbs  about  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height 
.bearing  racemes  of  dark  purple  berries 
rich  in  highly  coloured  juice,,  for  which 
reason  P.  decandra  is  known  as  the  Red 
Ink  Plant.  No  doubt  this  strange  plant 
could  be  grown  in  this  country  for  sub¬ 
tropical  gardening  by  preserving  it  in 
winter  in  the  same  way  as  we  should  a 
Dahlia. 

- - 

To  Popularise  the  Lime. 

The  Permanent  Exhibition  Committee 
of  Dominica  have  entered  upon  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
popularising  the  Lime  in  this  country. 
The  particular  variety  from  Dominica, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  warm  outer 
valleys  of  the'  Himalayas,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Lemon,  which 
is  also  a  native  of  India.  For  many  years 
the  fruit  has  been  very  popular  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  only  within  com¬ 
paratively  recent  years  that  it  has  been 
seen  in  this  country.  A  regular  con¬ 
signment  is  now  being  made  by  each 
fortnightly  mail  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  these  are  being  distributed,  undet 
the  auspices-  of  the  West  India  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  various  parts  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  trade  may  become  as  flourish¬ 
ing  as,  that  which  is  carried  on  in 
Bananas  with  the  same  part  of  the 
British  Colonial  possessions. 


“The  New  Market 

Gardening.” 

♦ 

s' 

This  is  another  book  on  the  Trend: 
system  of  gardening,  dealing  largely  witl 
the  art  of  forcing  or  accelerating  the 
growth  of  early  vegetables  by  means  0: 
hotbeds  and  bell-glasses.  Illustration: 
are  given  showing  how  thickly  the  grounc 
may  be  covered  with  cloches,  frames,  etc 
The  system  of  covering  with  mats  is  alsc 
shown.  To  an  ordinary  gardener  th< 
ground  would  seem  to  be  too  densel; 
covered  by  frames,  seeing  that  it  necessi 
tates  the  carrying  of  everything  alonj 
the  narrow  passage  ways  between  two  row 
of  lights,  and  this  even  includes  manure 

The  author  shows  in  his  introductio: 
that  this  method  of  gardening  is  not  alto 
gether  a  new  discovery,  seeing  that  1 
was  practised  by  Abercrombie,  a  Scot; 
man,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hackne; 
Fields  about  the  middle  of  the  eighVent 
century.  Some  of  Abercrombie?  book 
may  be  had  second-hand  at  the  presen 
day,  showing  that  the  system  of  rearm; 
vegetables-  by  frames  and  bell-glasses  wa 
practised  so  long  ago  in  this  county 
Abercrombie  not  only  raised  vegetabl 
crops  by  means  of  fermenting  manure 
but  when  heat  was  subsiding  too  much  i 
cold  weather,  he  had  it  renewed  by  plac 
ing  fresh  manure  in  the  pathways  be  twee 
the  frames.  The  author  discusses  th 
more  advanced  or  perfected  system  in  dt 
tail  as  pursued  by  the  French.  The  boo. 
runs  to  58  pp.,  and  is  published  by  th 
Cable  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd 
Hatton  House,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lor 
don,  W.C.,  at  6d. 


Sirawteny  Plants. 


All  the  leading  varieties  from 
the  open  ground  and  in  pots. 


Priced  Descriptive  List  (No.  646)  Post  Free. 


DICKSONS’  nurseries,  CHESTER, 


GLASS. 


CHEAPEST  &  BE 
for  all  HORTICl- 
TURAL  PURPOSE. 


ilirnus  in  stock,  in  larr -  or  smalt  quantities  in  follow 
sizes:  50ft.  100ft.  200ft. 

12  by  10  14  by  12  20  by  12  20  by  14  20byl 

14  by  10  IB  by  12  18  bv  14  20  by  16  22  by  1 

16  by  10  18  by  12  18  by  16  24  by  16  24  by  1 

Glass  cut  to  anv  sizes  a>  slight  advance  on  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 
folding  the  largest  stocks  I  can  despatch  pronip . 
ivoiding  irritating  delays.  All  Glass  is  carefully  ex  ami 
is  to  qualitv  ami  soundness,  and  is  guaranteed  free  ti  1 
breakage  when  sent  off.  Customers  are  advised  to  u 
;x- warehouse  to  secure  this  benefit.  21  oz.  Glass  now? 
per  100ft. 

Special  Lines.-8  by  6,  9  by  7,  10  by  8,  12  by  8.  13b1. 
Iths,  21-oz.,  11s.  per  100  feet.  Putty,  281bs.,  2s.  Paint, »  . 
?er  lb.,  specially  prepared  for  greenhouses.  ?  * 

paint.  7s.  per  gall.  Glaziers’  diamonds,  from  <s.  ba. 

I.  B.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Glass  d  Builder's  Merch>  , 
Established  30  Years.  31,  Moor  Lane,  E.( 

f'nstomers  will  find  it  best  to  buy  from  London  asther 
g  «.«  handling ,  and  carriage  is  cheaper.  [Please  mention  pa|r 


CHEAPEST  BULBS  IN  THE  WORD 


Direct  from  our  Bulb  Farm, 
Superb  Quality.  Catalogues  Free. 

PEES,  14,  WAPPINC  BUILDINCS,  LIVERPOOL. 
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An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Every  Aster  in  my  hand  goes  loaded 
ith  a  thought.” — Emerson. 
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lot  a  sound  the  old  leaves  utter 
s  they  swirl  and  swoop  and  flutter 
rom  the  branches  to  the  gutter, 

■  From  their  glory  to  their  shame ; 
s  they  die  before  their  fellow 
leaves  have  donned  their  red  and  yellow , 
re  the  autumn's  fashions  mellow 

In  a  flame. 

let  I  catch  my  spirit  trying 
'o  interpret  their  replying 
jo  the  sympathetic  sighing 
j  Of  the  breezes  from  the  west — 

We  have  garnished  London's  leanness 
|  "ith  a  tiny  spot  of  greenness, 
e  have  touched  man's  sordid  meanness 
With  God's  best.” 

0  these  leaves  of  nightly  musing 
or  a  stem  my  heart  are  using, 
ill  they  fall  to  meet  the  bruising 
Of  the  traffic  rushing  by  ; 
et  perchance  their  shadows,  waving 
'er  the  heartless  city  paving, 
ield  the  hope  some  soul  is  craving 
Ere  they-  die. 

^  A  W. 


CLXIV. 

Violets. 

Year  by  year  it  is  more  and  more  usual 
to  grow  Violets  in  frames  for  late  au¬ 
tumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  flowering. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pale,  double  blooms  are  a  good 
deal  the  more  beautiful  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  from  weather  that  this  form  of  culti¬ 
vation  affords  them.  And  what  a  de¬ 
lightful  thing  it  is  to  solve  the  problem 
of  securing  flowers  in  plenty  even  with¬ 
out  a  greenhouse,  and  by-  a  means  so 
simple  as  this  during  winter.  September 
should  see  the  plants  established  in  the 
frames,  and  not  a  little  of  the  after  suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  getting  them  settled 
in  good  time.  Still,  if  the  work  has  been 
neglected  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  hand 
at  once  than  to  dispense  with  them  alto¬ 
gether.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  Marie  Louise, 
Lady  Hume  Campbell,  and  De  Parme, 
are  all  excellent  varieties  of  double- 
flowered  kinds.  Some  flower  consider- 
ablv  in  advance  of  others  ;  thus,  the  last- 
named  is  excellent  for  winter  blooms, 
while  if  Lady  Hume  Campbell  be  grown 
also,  it  being  a  late  bloomer,  the  season 
is  greatlv  lengthened.  Good  crowns  can 
be  purchased  at  the  present  time  if  there 
are  no  plants  at  hand,  and  these  may  be 
planted  in  frames  that  face,  due  south. 
I  like  6  by  4  frames,  and  to  plant  as 
close  together  as  to  allow  the  plants  a 
margin  of  soil  around  them,  on  all  sides, 
but  not  too  much  to  spare.  A  great 
point  is  to  have  them  as  close  to  the  glass 
as  possible;  indeed,  the  leaves  should  all 
but  touch  it.  We  want  plenty  of  air  and 
sunshine  to  circulate  between  and 
through  the  plants,  and  over  them,  and 
if  they  be  six  or  eight  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  the  air  does 
not  reach  them  in  the  same  purifying, 
drying  way,  and  likely  enough  leaves  and 
flowef-buds  will  damp  off.  I  want  to 
emphasise  this- point  strongly,  as  this  get¬ 
ting  the  plants  too  low  down  in  the  frame 
is  the  common  fault  of  the  inexperienced. 
All  along  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  Violets  are  hardv  plants,  and  as 
such  they  require  no  coddling.  Give 
them  air  every  day  for  months  to  come, 
and  cover  at  times  when  they  are  likely 
to  suffer  from  superfluous  moisture, 
whether  in  the  form  of  heavy  dews,  or 
rain,  or  both.  Even  in  frosty  weather, 
unless  very-  severe,  I  would  recommend 
one  end  of  the  lights  to  be  slightly  raised 
night  as  well  as  day,  for  if  an  old  piece 
of  sacking  cover  this  aperture  a  certain 
amount  of  air  will  enter.  And  through¬ 
out  the  winter,  whenever  the  weather  is 
genial,  it  is  as  well  to  remove  the  lights 
entirely  for  a  few  hours  every  day.  Air 
and  success  go  hand  in  hand,  closeness 
and  stuffiness  spell  failure.  Wry  little 
water  will  be  required  through  the  winter, 
and  if  it  must  be  given  it  should  not 
touch  the  flowers. 

Calceolarias. 

We  are  approaching  the  time,  the  early- 


half  of  October,  which  is  most  favourable 
for  taking  the  cuttings  of  the  bedding 
Calceolarias.  These  plants  flower  so  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  are  so  little  trouble,  that 
they  ought  lo  be  accounted  everybody  s 
flower.  Treat  the  Calceolaria  as  a  ten¬ 
der  heat-loving  plant:  and  it  will  be  a 
weakly,  drawn  up,  almost  worthless  sub¬ 
ject.  Treat  it  as  all  but  hardy,  and  ic 
will  be  magnificent.  My  own  cuttings 
get  the  roughest  and  readiest  winter 
treatment.  They  are  inserted  in  the  open 
border  alongside  a  cold  greenhouse,  and 
when  severe  frost  threatens,  some  board¬ 
ing  is  brought  to  lie  slantwise  over  them/ 
the  open  ends  being  filled  with  straw 
matting  or  anything  that  is  handy.  The 
border  faces  due  east,  and  the  boarding 
is  removed  whenever  the  weather  allows, 
which  it  does,  unless  actually  freezing,  or 
raining,  or  a  cold,  bitter  wind  is  blowing. 
During  really  severe  mid-winter  spells 
of  frost  the  boarding  may  not  be  removed 
for  several  day's,  but,  be  sure,  air  and 
light  are  admitted  as  soon  again  as  pos¬ 
sible.  And  never  are  the  Calceolarias 
kept  over  to  be  planted  out  with  other 
bedding  plants,  but  are  established  in 
May,  even  in  April  some  years,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  plants  put  out  early  are  not 
liable  to  sudden  death,  a  fate,  and  an  un¬ 
accountable  one,  not  by-  any  means  un¬ 
known  to  some  who  grow  them.  Another 
thing  is,  the  plants  flower  better  when 
planted  out  before  the  hot  weather  is 
near — this  season  I  was,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  a  bitter  spring,  fearful  of  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  the  open  bed,  and  they 
were  not  in  place  for  a  month,  or  more 
than  a  month  later  than  usual,  and  in 
consequence  they  have  flowered'less  pro¬ 
fusely  than  for  many  years  past. 

Choisya  ternata. 

As  this  white-flowered  shrub,  sweetly 
-'■cented  too,  has  become  so  great  a  fa1 
vourite,  many  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
it  can  easily  be  reared  from,  cuttings.  At 
one  time  it  was  often  treated  as  a  half- 
tender  subject,  grown  in  a  pot,  and  given 
winter  protection.  But  since  then  people 
have  found  out  that  it  well  can  withstand 
our  winters,  and  it  has  taken  its  place 
as  a  valued  and  valuable  garden  shrub. 

I  know  it  adorning  the  palings  of  a 
suburban  garden  looking  full  into  the 
south,  and  every  year  it  is  a  delight  to 
the  eye  with  its  glossy  foliage  and  white 
blossom. 

F.  Norfolk. 

Memorial  to  Mr.  George  Nicholson. 

A  committee  is  being  formed  with  a 
view  to  inaugurating  a  fitting  memorial 
to  the  late  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  F.L.S., 
Y.  M.H. .  ex-curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  editor  of  the  well-known  "Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Gardening.’’  Anyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  proposition  may  obtain 
further  particulars  from  Mr.  Wilfred 
Mark  Webb,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Selborne  Society,  »t  20,  Hanover  Square. 
London.  W. 
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Hints  for  Amateurs. 


Many  amateurs,  having  made  up  their 
minds  to  plant  Roses  this  autumn  for  the 
first  time,  will  soon  be  scanning  the  Rose 
catalogues  with  some  eagerness,  and 
maybe  will  be  somewhat  puzzled  as  to 
which  varieties  to  order  for  their  gardens. 
Perhaps  I  may  offer  a  little  advice  on 
this  subject,  having  bought  a  great  many 
trees  myself,  and  in  the  school  of  ex¬ 
perience  found  a  great  number  far  from 
successful  in  the  ordinary  everyday 
garden. 

Do  not  be  led  away  by  the  high-sound¬ 
ing  names  of  some  of  the  Roses  cata¬ 
logued  to-day.  The  amateur  who  is  start¬ 
ing  to  grow  Roses  requires  varieties  that 
are  strong  in  growth,  plentiful  in  bloom, 
and  capable  of  doing  well  in  almost  any 
position  and  in  any  kind  of  garden.  With 
an  eye  to  these  qualities  I  will  endeavour 
to  enumerate  a  few  varieties  which  I 
have  generally  found  satisfactory. 

Naturally,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
Hybrid  Teas  provide  the  strongest  grow¬ 
ing  Roses,  and  from  them  I  take  the 
principal  part  of  my  selection.  First 
taking  the"  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  I  should 
select  the  following  Clio,  pale  pink,  a 
very  strong  grower;  Baroness  Rothschild, 
light  flesh-pink,  unfortunately  scentless; 
Alfred  Colomb,  carmine-red ;  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  a  soft  pink,  very  fragrant,  always 
a  good  Rose;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Craw¬ 
ford,  rosy-pink;  Heinrich  Schultheis,  a 
delicate  pink  Rose;  Gen.  Jacqueminot, 
an  old  Rose  yet  always  good,  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  crimson  colour;  Margaret  Dickson, 
white  with  pale  flesh  centre,  a  splendid 
grower;  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  pure  white, 
vigorous  in  growth ;  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
white  tinted  pink;  Captain  Hayward, 
bright  crimson,  a  cool  weather  Rose ; 
Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  fragrant,  crimson- 
scarlet;  Charles  Lefebvre,  purple  crim¬ 
son  ;  Marie  Baumann,  bright  carmine  ;  S. 
M.  Rodocanachi,  rosy-cerise,  a  splendid 
grower;  Francois  Michelon,  very  similar 
in  colour;  Robert  Duncan,  carmine,  a 
first-class  Rose ;  Dr.  Andry,  crimson ; 
LTlrich  Brunner,  cherry-crimson ;  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  a  vivid  red;  and  Fisher 
Holmes,  crimson.  These  are  all  good 
growers  and  bloom  very  freely. 

In  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  some  good 
growers,  and  this  class  is  also  useful  for 
its  freedom  of  bloom  in  the  autumn. 
Here  are  a  few  good  Hybrid  Teas: — First 
and  foremost,  Caroline  Testout,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  pink,  and  always  good;  La  France, 
silvery  pink  and  beautifully  scented ; 
Gladys  Harkness,  fragrant,  salmon  pink, 
a  very  distinct  Rose ;  Killarney,  flesh 
shaded  pink,  rather  thin,  but  a  great 
favourite ;  Antoine  Rivoire,  a  creamy- 
orange  shade;  Grace  Darling,  cream 
shaded  pink ;  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  a 
lovely  Rose,  carmine  and  salmon;  Mar¬ 
jorie,  white  shaded  pink,  a  very  pretty 
and  useful  Rose,  not  so  much  grown  as 
it  should  be ;  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
creamy  pink  ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  imperial 
pink,  dwarf  in  habit,  but  should  not  be 
left  out ;  K.  A.  Victoria,  cream  shaded 
lemon,  a  lovely  Rose;  Captain  Christy, 


flesh  colour  ;  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  pale 
yellow.  These  are  all  good  Hybrid 
Teas. 

There  are  a  few  Teas  one  might  add 
to  the  list,  viz.  :  White  Marnan  Cochet, 
and  Maman  Cochet,  flesh  shaded  salmon, 
which  are  both  good;  the  Bride,  white; 
Catherine  Merrnet,  flesh  rose  colour ; 
Madame  Hoste,  yellow ;  and  the  old 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  either  as  dwarf,  stan¬ 
dard  or  climber,  is  first  rate. 

For  climbers  there  are  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler;  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  white; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  pink  cluster ;  Reve  d’Or, 
yellow ;  and  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg, 
vivid  red.  I  can  confidently  recommend 
any  or  all  of  these  Roses  to  any  amateur 
who  is  starting  to  grow  Roses  this 
autumn. 

B.  B. 

.  - - 

The  Chrysanthemum  as  a  Vegetable. 

In  Japan  Chrysanthemums  constitute  a 
popular  dish.  During  the  months  of 
November  and  December  bunches  of 
them,  washed  and  carefully  displayed, 
may  be  seen  in  the  shops  of  all  dealers 
in  vegetables. 


- -  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  Tbe  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,i  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  each  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Coin- 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  fid.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK'S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  A.  D.  T„”  for  the  article  on  “  The 
Culture  of  Sweet  Peas,”  p5,ge  628. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “A.  Dennett,”  for  the  article 
on  “Sweet  Peas  under  Glass”;  and  another 
to  “  H.  Stevens  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Helle- 
torus,”  page  630. 


Border  ,  .  . 

Carnations. 


Forming  a  Collection 


Carnations,  like  many  other  pi  an 
have  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  beg 
ners  in  their  culture  should  use  discreti 
in  their  selection  of  varieties. 

LTnfortunately,  some  of  the  very’  b 
varieties  are  what  is  sometimes  tern; 
“  miffy  ”  in  the  open  border,  and  the  P 
should,  until  some  experience  is  gain' 
confine  his  attention  to  those  that  h; 
stood  the  test  of  several  years,  and  , 
known  to  be  strong  growers  and  prodi 
a  good  quality  of  bloom,  with  a  mi 
mum  amount  of  skill  and  attention. 

As  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  p 
chasing  the  plants  is  near  at  hand — wi¬ 
the  layers  are  being  separated  from 
parent  plants — an  order  should  be  for 
with  sent  to  a  nurseryman  who  has  a 
putation  to  lose,  who  will  book  your 
der  and  forward  the  plants  as  soon 
ready. 

Avoid,  as  y7ou  would  the  plague,  th< 
silvery-tongued  “gentlemen’’  who  co 
round  with  inviting,  healthy-look: 
plants  labelled  with  all  sorts  of  spurn 
names,  and  which  are  in  most  ca 
worthless  single  varieties,  which 
haw'ked  about  in  this  way  to  save  the  c 
of  lighting  a  smother  fire. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ground  for 
reception  of  the  plants  should  be  p: 
pared,  so  that  the  soil  may  have  so 
little  time  to  settle  before  planting,  an 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Carnati 
should  have  a  firm  root  run. 

Let  the  position  chosen  be  as  open  ;i 
sunny  as  possible,  and  away  from 
shade  of  trees,  but  sheltered  to  some  ; 
tent  from  the  north  and  east  win; 
Trench  the  ground  at  least  eight' i 
inches  deep,  working  in  at  the  same  ti 
some  sweet,  thoroughly-decayed  mam: 
and  some  old  lime  rubbish.  Be  cart: 
to  keep  the  top  spit  of  soil  at  the  i* 
and  if  the  soil  is  very  heavy  add  m 
grit  or  any  kind  of  clean,  sandy  mater  1 
Make  the  beds  four  feet  in  width  . ' 
raise  them  somewhat  higher  than  < 
surrounding  ground,  so  that  any  exe 
of  moisture  may  drain  away,  and  w  i 
planting  allow  a  distance  of  fifM 
inches  from  plant  to  plant. 

The  following  twenty-five  varieties  1 
be  found  all  that  ,  can  be  desired  by  i 
beginner,  viz.  :  Germania  and  Miss  u 
drey  Campbell,  yellow  seifs ;  Helmsn-n 
Wild  Swan,  and  Trojan,  white  set 
Mephisto,  Crimson  Clove,  and  Age 
Sorrel,  crimson  and  maroon  seifs;  M 
Reynolds  Hole,  terra  cotta  self ;  Mr 
Morris  and  Duchess  of  Fife,  pink  ses 
Sadek,  dark  rose  self;  Empress  Eugee 
Heather  Bell,  Mochian,  His  Excelled 
Ladas,  and  Mrs.  Dransfield,  yelh 
ground  Picotees ;  Favourite,  Little  Fil 
and  Mrs.  Sharp,  white  ground  Picotip 
and  Anerola,  Czarina,  Cadmus,  i< 
Muleteer,  fancies. 

J.  W.  Watso: 


A  GARDENER  in  the  service  of  Mr.  hi 
frid  Ashley,  M.P.,  has  worked  for  t 
family  for  seventy-eight  years. 
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he  Dalmatian  Bellflower. 

c _  '  — 

—  Campanula’  portenschlagiana. 


n  many  gardens  the  above  Campanula 
best  known  under  the  name  of  C. 
ralis,  which  is  more  easily  manage- 
e  or  remembered  than  the  correct  one. 
the  numerous  species  of  Campanula 
t  are  fitted  for  the  rock  garden,  this 
worthy  of  consideration  in  every  col- 
:ion  on  account  of  its  profuse  bloom- 
nature  and  the  length  of  time  during 
ch  it  continues  to  throw  up  its  bell- 
ped,  lilac-blue  flowers. 

'he  accompanying  illustration  shows 
ne  colony  of  it  in  the  rockery  at  Kew, 
:re  our  photograph  was  taken  on  June 
1  It  had,  however,  been  in  bloom 
some  time  previously.  The  picture 
ws  the  true  habit  of  this  plant  and 
•  it  likes  to  ramble  amongst  stones, 
ile  the  main  body  of  it  is  planted  in 
tcke.t  above  the  stones,  it  has  rambled 
through  the  fissures  of  this  massive 
e  of  magnesian  limestone.  Only  one 
;r  plant  has  taken  possession  of  this 
.sive  rock  and  that  is  Linaria  Cym- 


balaria  alba,  a  few  flowers  of  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  1  here  is,  of  course,  a  body  of  soil 
behind  the  stone,  and  while  the  Campa¬ 
nula  rambles  from  beneath,  the  Linaria 
trails  down  over  the  rock,  establishing 
itself  in  the  fissures. 

This  Bellflo  wer  has  creeping,  under¬ 
ground  stems  and  this  explains  its  suit¬ 
ability  for  planting  amongst  rocks  where 
it  can  come  through  narrow  spaces  be¬ 
tween  rocks  or  through  the  water-worn 
seams  or  crevices  of  large  pieces  of  rock. 
This  habit  of  growth  also  enables  the 
plant  to  be  propagated  readily  by  division 
when  growuh  is  commencing  in  spring. 
Every  piece  with  some  of  these  under¬ 
ground  stems  would  make  a  plant.  In 
most  cases  this  would  readily  furnish  all 
the  young  plants  that  would  be  needed 
in  a  private  garden.  This  is  'highly  con¬ 
venient,  as  the  plant  does  not  produce 
seeds.  The  creeping  habit  is,  therefore, 
a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  lack  of 
seeds. 


R.  H.  S. 

The  next  fortnightly  exhibition  of 
flowers,  plants,  etc.,  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  on  October 
13th,  from  t  to  6  p.m.  At- 3  o'clock  Mr. 
Cecil  H.  Hooper,  F.S.I.,  will  lecture  on 
the  “Influence  of  Geology  in  Horticul¬ 
ture.'’ 

Wargrave'  Gardeners. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter 
session  of  the  Wargrave  and  District 
Gardeners’  Association  was  held  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16th,  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott  presiding. 
Mr.  T.  Haskett,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Rhodes,  of  Hennerton,  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  “  Herbaceous  Calceolarias,” 
describing  his  method  of  growing  them. 
A  good  discussion  followed. 

R.  H.  S.  Examinations. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  India,  the 
“  General  Examination  ”  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  principles"  of 
horticulture  is  to  be  modified  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  local  requirements,  and  a  first 
examination  will  be  held  in  April,  1909, 
at  Saharanpur.  This  suggests  that  pos¬ 
sibly  other  countries  and  districts  may 
feel  it  desirable  to  enter  candidates  for 
a  similarly  modified  examination,  in 
which  case  the  Council  say  they  would 
doubtless  be  prepared  to  organise  it. 


Campanula  portenschlagiana. 
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“  Qm  JUt” 


The  1908  edition  of  this  annual  runs  to 
156  pp.  and  contains  a  very  large  number 
of  good  illustrations  reproduced  from 
photographs.  The  book  contains  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  “  Happy  Land  by  the  Editor, 
also  chapters  on  Begonias,  gardening  in 
town,  plants  that  are  frozen,  garden 
teaching  in  schools,  various  garden 


plants  and  vegetables.  Less  common 
subjects  in  a  work  of  this  class  are  plant 
gall  mysteries  explained,  some  British 
medicine  plants  and  the  transformation 
of  garden  insects.  All  this  is  evidence 
that  the  province  of  gardening  is  extend¬ 
ing  and  including  in  it  much  instruction 
in  the  way  of  nature  teaching.  Most  of 
the  chapters  are  by  well  known  authors. 
It  is  published  by  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Ltd.,  Long 
Acre,  London. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

“  Cleaning  up  ”  will  now  claim  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  flower  gardener  every  day.  Both 
paths  and  lawns  will  soon  become  littered 
with  leaves  and  broken  twigs  from  the 
trees.  I  have  only  heard  of  one  gentleman 
who  would  not  have  any  leaves  swept  up 
in  the  autumn  until  all  had  fallen  from  the 
trees.  He  liked  to  walk  amongst  them  on 
the  lawns  and  paths.  I  confess  to  a  similar 
liking,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  have 
the  leaves  cleared  away,  as  they  are  so 
useful  later  on  in  the  form  of  leaf-soil  for 
various  purposes,  besides  making  the  garden 
clean  and  attractive.  If  leaves  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  long  time  on  a  gravel  path 
they  cause  discoloration  of  the  gravel,  es¬ 
pecially  so  in  rainy  weather  and  when  there 
is  much  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  path.  So 
we  see  how  important  a  matter  it  is  to  keep 
the  grounds  free  from  fallen  leaves.  Use 
two  brooms,  one  made  of  stiff  brushwood 
and  the  other  of  light. 

Calceolaria  Cuttings. 

Never  before  have  I  seen  healthier  Cal¬ 
ceolaria  plants  at  this  season*  of  the  year. 
And  during  various  journey  ings  through 
different  parts  of  the  country  this  summer  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  C  alceo- 
larias  are  being  more  extensively  grown  in 
the  flower  garden  than  for  many  years  past. 
The  bright  displays  as  seen  in  many  gardens 
remind  one  of  years  ago  when  this  plant 
formed  one  of  the  chief  features  in  the  bed- 
ding-out  arrangements.  The  healthy  cut¬ 
tings  growing  near  the  base  of  the  plant 
should  be  selected ;  the  lower  leaves,  as 
shown  at  A  in  Fig.  1,  being  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  then  inserted  as  shown  at 
C  in  a  firm  bed  of  sandy  soil  B.  The  bed 
should  be  quite  6  in.  deep  and  with  a  sur¬ 
facing  of  sharp  sand.  A  cool  frame  is  the 
best ;  keep  the  lights  closed,  and  shade 
slightly  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  cuttings 
are  put  in.  Water  them  and  afterwards 
keep  them  fresh  and  crisp  by  frequent 
syringing. 

Planting  Bulbs. 

Although  it  may  not  be  convenient  to 
plant  bulbs  in  all  the  flower  beds — owing  to 
some  of  the  summer  occupants  being  still  in 
them — progress  should  be  made  with  the 
planting  in  shrubberies  .and  other  borders. 

Bulbs  look  well  growing  at  the  edge  of  a 
shrubbery,  but  as  the  roots  of  the  shrubs 
generally  permeate  the  whole  of  the  soil  in 
the  border,  some  fresh,  light  loam  should  be 
put  in  to  assist  the  growth  of  the  bulbous 
plants.  This  should  be  done  also  where 
ether  spring-flowering  plants  are  grown. 
Liliums. 

These  bulbs  should  be  planted  directly 


•Fig.  1. — Put  in  Calceolaria  cuttings  now 
as  shown  in  the  above  sketch. 


they  are  received  from  the  seedsman  or  bulb 
merchant.  But  if  it  be  not  convenient  to  do 
so,  place  them  in  .a  box  on  a  layer  of  damp 
leaf -soil,  and  then  partly  cover  them  with 
the  same  kind  of  material.  This  treatment 
will  help  to  retain  their  freshness  until  you 
can  do  the  work  of  planting. 

Sweet  Peas. 

The  early-sown  seeds  in  pots  will  have 
germinated,  and  the  young  plants  must  be 
grown  in  a  cool  frame.  Put  on  the  lights 
in  the  evening,  but  tilt  them  considerably 
to  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Planting  Raspberries. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  Raspberry  canes  should 
be  planted  in  rows.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  trenched  before  any  plants  are  put 


Fig.  2-. — Rasp  berry  canes  should  be  planted 
about  6  in.  apart  in  rows,  or  in  clumps  of 
three  canes  5  ft.  apart. 
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Fig.  3. — Winter  greens  with  " clubbed 
roots  like  the  above  should  be  pulled  up  am 
younger  plants  put  in. 

in,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  dig,  apd  so  dis 
turb  the  roots  afterwards.  When  planted  i? 
rows  the  canes  should  be  about  6  in.  apart 
as  shown  in  the  sketch.  These  are  surface 
rooting  plants,  and  should  not  be  out  : 
very  deeply.  Spread  out  the  roots  neat! 
and  cover  them  with  fine  soil  first,  and  the 
some  of  a  more  lumpy  nature ;  finally  pi 
on  a  good  mulch  of  half-rotted  manur- 
Only  lightly  fasten  the  canes  to  the  wire 
until  the  roots  have  settled  in  the  soil. 

If  clumps  are  preferred  put  in  three  cam 
1  ft.  apart  and  5  ft-  from  clump  to  c  1  u ir. , 
In  all  cases- where  it  is  possible,  plant  th 
canes  so  that  they  will  be  in  rows  frci 
north  to  south,  and  thus  get  the  maximu; 
amount  of  sunshine. 

Filberts. 

If  these  are  gathered  before  they  are  pr* 
perly  ripened  the  kernels  will  shrivel  co 
siderably,  and  then  the  nuts  are  almost  us 
less  for  dessert.  In  country  districts  squ; 
rels  work  sad  havoc  amongst  the  nut  bushe 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  all  tl 
nuts  gathered  directly  they  are  ripe  enoug. 
Search  .amongst  the  leaves  on  the  grour 
for  fallen  nuts,  as  some  of  the  best  are  to 
found  there.  Store  the  nuts  in  a  cool,  fi¬ 
shed,  spreading  them  out  thinly,  so  th 
there  will  not  be  any  danger  of  mould  s« 
ting  in. 

Summer-Pruned  Fruit  Trees. 

Closely  examine  these  and  remove  £ 
young,  sappy  shoots  growing  from  the  en 
of  the  cut-back  branches.  They  are  easi 
removed  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Do  r 
cut  the  hard  wood  further  back  at  presei 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

“  Clubbing  ”  of  Winter  Greens. 

When  the  sun  shines  brightly  closely  <- 
amine  your  rows  of  Winter  Greens.  If  ar 
of  the  plants  droop  badly  pull  up  one  of  B 
worst,  and  if  there  are  hard  lumps  on  5 
roots  similar  to  those  shown  in  the  ske  1 
Fig.  3,  replace  them  with  strong,  health 
young  plants.  This  may  be  done  where  e 
plants  are  comparatively  small,  but  m  e 
case  of  those  well  advanced  in  growth  .u- 
down  the  soil  firmly  around  the  roots  d 
then  draw  up  more  soil,  partly  burying  ® 
stems.  More  roots  will  form  in  due  cev" 
and  the  plants  will  continue  to  grow  ande 
fairly  well. 

Storing  Roots. 

In  dry  weather  lift  and  store  Beetroot  ;d 
Carrots.  Twist  off  the  tops  of  the  forA 
and  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  latter,  and  t  " 
store  the  roots  in  cool  sheds  in  sand,  or" 
clamps  on  raised  ground  outside. 

Plant  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. 

Put  a  dressing  of  soot  on  any  vac/it 
ground  and  plant  Cabbages  and  ( 
flowers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deeply  ^ 
the  ground  ;  simply  fork  in  the  soot  m  * 
surface  soil  and  use  a  trowel  or  hand  f°ru 
do  the  planting  with  making  the  soil 
around  the  roots. 
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Lettuces. 

Transplant  Lettuces  on  a  dry  border. 
The  plants  should  be  firmly  put  in,  then  they 
,vill  make  steady  growth  which  will  with¬ 
stand  the  winter  weather.  Tie  up  Endive 
blants  while  the  leaves  are  dry. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Top-dressing-  and  Watering. 

The  plants  intended  for  the  winter  decora¬ 
tion  of  greenhouse  and  const:  ry  may 

now  be  placed  in  their  chosen  po.,  ms,  but 
before  doing  so  some  that  have  not  oeen  re¬ 
cently  repotted  may  need  mulching  with 
5ome  rich  compost,  which  is  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  when  from  any  cause  it  is  deemed  un¬ 
desirable  to  disturb  them  more  than  neces¬ 
sary.  Some  may  need  staking  and  tying 
up,  and  this,  of  course,  should  be  done 
neatly,  otherwise  many  plants  will  require 
but  little  attention  beyond  the  usual  routine 
>f  watering  and  ventilating.  Sometimes, 
however,  those  that  have  been  top-dressed 
seem  to  droop  unaccountably  and  shed  some 
bf  their  lower  leaves  without  any  apparent 
cause.  I  rather  think  this  is  when  the  uall 
A  earth  has  become  hard,  and  the  loose  sur¬ 
face  soil  absorbs  most  of  the  moisture  when 
applied  from  above,  that  which  does  escape 
passing  through  between  the  soil  and  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  and  so  out  of  the  vent  at 
the  bottom.  At  any  rate  I  have  frequently 
noticed  that  a  thorough  saturating  will  gene¬ 
rally  remedy  this  state  of  affairs. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  grow  these 
from  seed,  and  yielding  as  they  do  a  grand 
display  in  such  a  rich  variation  of  colours, 
they  are  well-nigh  indispensable  in  the 
amateur’s  greenhouse.  If  a  batch  of  seed 
was  sown  as  advised  in  this  column  in  May¬ 
or  early  June,  the  resultant  plants  will  now 
be  ready  for  a  further  shift  into  five-inch 
pots,  and  in  these  they  may  be  wintered 
either  in  the  greenhouse,  or,  if  space  is 
scarce,  they  may  be  relegated  to  the  pit  or 
frame,  providing  it  be  absolutely  frost¬ 
proof.  The  earier  plants  intended  for  April 
blooming,  it  is  better  to  get  at  once  into 
their  flowering  pots,  and  for  grand  speci¬ 
mens,  eight-inch  pots  will  be  found  none  too 
large.  For  the  present  the  flower  buds  may 
be  removed  as  they  appear,  but  after  a  time 
if  they  are  intended  for  show  or  exhibition 
they  will  need  liberal  and  frequent  doses  of 
manure  water. 

A  Greenhouse  Novelty. 

Few  amateurs  seem  to  be  aware  what  a 
really  fine  decorative  plant  for  the  conser- 
!  vatory  or  greenhouse  is  the  Capsicum  or 
Chili.  If  carefully  grown  under  glass  the 
brilliant  seed-pods  are  quite  ornamental, 
apart  from  their  culinary  uses.  If  the  plants 
have  not  been  over-potted  (a  seven-inch  pot 
being  large  enough  for  a  good  specimen), 
they  will  now  be  fruiting,  and  will  require 
plenty  of  water.  The  one  thing  against 
them  is  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of  the 
!  dreaded  red  spider,  which,  if  not  quickly 
j  exterminated,  soon  spread  to  other  plants. 
The  fruits  keep  for  quite  a  long  time,  and 
there  need  be  no  hurry  about  cutting  them, 

;  for  they  form  quite  a  striking  and  pleasing 
j  novelty. 

Wintering  Ericas  or  Heaths. 

There  is  no  better  place  for  these  fine 
spring-flowering  shrubs  than  a  cool  span- 
roofed  greenhouse,  provided  the  necessary 
.  amount  of  light  and  ventilation  is  available, 
for  they  are,  as  a  rule,  very  impatient  of 
;  excessive  heat  and  moisture.  1  he  plants, 
.  which  should  have  been  placed  outside  to 
|  harden  their  growths  about  the  middle  of 
j  Julv,  should  be  taken  in  now  if  not  already 
I  rehoused.  Ericas  should  be  very  carefully 
watered  during  the  cold  months  ahead  of 


us,  for  evaporation  is  slow,  and  any  mois¬ 
ture  lodging  in  the  foliage  is  liable,  if  not 
immediately  shaken  off,  to  cause  disease  to 
the  plants. 

Rain  water  from  the  greenhouse  tank 
(which  should  be  inside  the  structure)  is 
always  preferable  to  tap  water,  but  if  the 
latter  only  is  obtainable,  a  bag  of  soot 
placed  in  the  pail  containing  it,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  stirred  up,  will  minimise  the  evil 
effects. 

Potting  Up  Dielytra  spectabilis. 

This  beautiful  subject  is,  perhaps,  better 
known  by  its  more  popular  name  the  Bleed¬ 
ing  Heart,  and  although  a  nearly  hardy 
plant,  yet  it  makes  a  really  beautiful  and 
graceful  pot  plant  for  greenhouse  use,  and 
if  subjected  to  gentle  forcing  will  produce  in 
profusion  its  delicate  pendulous  blossoms 
quite  early  in  the  year.  It  is  advisable,  how¬ 
ever,  as  with  many  other  subjects,  not  to 
use  the  same  plants  for  pot  work  two  years 
in  succession,  separate  batches  being  kept 
for  alternate  use. 

Planted  out  after  blooming,  the  foliage 
will  now  be  dying  down,  and  rested  roots 
may  be  raised  and  potted  up  in  good  rich 
sandy  loam,  after  which  they  should  be 
plunged  in  a  frame  for  a  few  weeks  before 
bringing  them  into  the  house  for  forcing 
purposes. 

Brightening  the  Conservatory. 

Because  the  bright  weather  has  departed, 
and  many  of  the  summer-flowering  subjects 
have  nearly  done  blooming,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  either  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  should  be  rendered  dull.  lill 
the  time  of  Chrysanthemums,  to  which  we 
all  look  forward,  there  are  many  plants 
which  mav  be  potted  up  and  brought  in¬ 
doors,  including  the  beautiful  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  both  blue  and  white  varieties. 
These  have  for  some  time  past  been  making 
a  fine  show  in  the  garden,  and  the  best  of 
them,  if  carefully  raised  with  a  ball  of 
earth,  may  be  placed  in  pots,  and  will  then 
continue  to  give  their  best  for  some  weeks  to 
come. 

The  Cannas,  too,  are  well  worthy  of  cul¬ 
ture  if  for  their  foliage  alone,  but  when 
crowned  with  their  superb  Gladioli-like 
floweTs  they  are  indeed  majestic.  Out  of 
doors  they  cannot  last  much  longer,  but  if 
treated  as  advised  above,  will  brighten  and 
beautify  the  house  for  some  considerable 
time.  It  is  such  little  arrangements  as  these 
that  make  indoor  gardening  such  a  real  and 
ever-changing  pleasure. 

Fuchsias. 

The  young  stock  of  Fuchsias  may  still  be 
encouraged  to  continue  blooming  by  occa¬ 
sional  applications  of  Clay’s  Fertilizer  or 
some  other  stimulant.-  The  older  and  earlier 
plants,  that  have  finished  flowering,  and 
have  been  hardened  off,  may  be  stored  away 
under  the  staging  if  no  better  place  can  be 
found  for  them.  Providing  the  frost  or  the 
drips  from  other  plants  does  not  reach  them 
they  will  -require  little  attention  till  the  time 
arrives  to  restart  them  into  active  growth, 
although  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  the 
soil  to  become  dust-dry.  . 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs, 

Winter-flowering  Orchids. 

I  have  on  previous  occasions  pointed  out 
that  the  Orchids  which  produce  their  flowers 
during  the  winter  season  are  not  only  de¬ 
sirable  because  they  afford  a  display  in  oui 
greenhouses  at  a  time  when  the  garden  offeis 
few  attractions,  but  for  the  reason  that  so 
many  of  the  winter-flowering  Orchids  are 
plants  of  easy  cultivation,  and  as  such  can  be 
best  recommended  as  suitable  subjects  fn 
amateurs  in  whose  cultivation  they  are  the 


most  likely  to  be  successful.  They  are 
practically  all  confined  to  what  is  known  as 
the  cool  house  and  intermediate  tempera¬ 
ture  plants.  It  is  to  the  intermediate  house 
section  that  1  would  first  draw  attention. 
Among  these  there  are  many  autumn  and 
winter-flowering  Cattleyas.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Cattleyas  and  their  allied  genera 
were  with  very  few  exceptions  confined  to 
summer -flowering  plants.  The  handiwork 
of  the  hybridist  has  produced  so  many  hy¬ 
brids  between  the  various  species  and 
genera  that  we  now  possess  a  large  number 
of  plants  which  form  a  complete  cycle,  giv¬ 
ing  flowers  throughout  every  season  of  the 
year.  I  have  pointed  out  frequently  how 
much  more  readily  the  hybrids  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  Successful  cultivation,  and  it  is 
often  found  that  these  may  be  successfully 
grown  where  nothing  but  failure  has  been 
experienced  with  the  species.  I  might  men¬ 
tion  quite  a  number  of  varieties  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
suit  everyone’s  taste,  and  I  think  it  far 
more  advisable  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
fortnightly  shows  in  London  and  Manches¬ 
ter,  or  to  visit  some  nurseryman’s  establish¬ 
ment,  but  if  this  is  not  possible  there  are 
the  gardens  of  private  gentlemen  where  Or¬ 
chids  are  extensively  cultivated,  who  are 
generally  willing  to  grant  every  facility  to 
those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants.  This  will  give  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ties  o-f  making  suitable  selections  of  this 
class  of  plants. 

In  the  case  of  the  winter-blooming  Cypri- 
pediums,  these  are  a  host  in  themselves,  and 
as  I  have  so  many  times  observed,  they  are 
what  may  be  termed  everybody’s  Orchids, 
and  being  among  the  most  popular  of  all 
Orchids,  they  are  worthy  of  every  considera¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  time  C.  Charlesworthii 
and  some  of  its  offsprings  are' in  bloom.  C. 
Fairieanum  is  a  great  addition  to  the  earlier 
flowering  varieties  of  the  Slipper,  and  has 
now  become  so  plentiful  as  to  be  procurable 
for  a  modest  outlay.  C.  spicerianum  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  expand,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  The  early- 
flowering  varieties  of  C.  insigne  come  m 
useful  for  hybridising  purposes.  If  there 
is  one  of  the  hybrids  more  deserving  of  men¬ 
tion  than  another  as  likely  to  be  successfully 
cultivated  it  is  the  varied  and  beautiful  C. 
leeanum.  I  might  mention  a  vast  number 
of  varieties  among  the  winter -flowering  Cy- 
pripediums,  but  think  selections  of  varieties 
should  be  made  from  plants  in  flower  rather 
than  from  a  list  that  might  not  be  altogether 
suitable  to  some  tastes. 

In  the  cool  house  numerous  Odontoglos- 
_sums  have  their  flower  scapes  in  different 
stages  of  development.  0.  crispum  and  G. 
Pesoatorei  are  the  most  serviceable  among 
these;  0.  cirrhosum  is  also  attractive,  the 
numerous  hybrids  having  the  influence  o 
O.  harryanum  in  their  parentage  are  al 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  I  think  dis¬ 
play  their  best  characteristics  when  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  autumn. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


Ladv  Helen  Vincent  is  exceedingl) 
fond  of  gardening,  and  the  grounds  at 
Esher  Place,  Surrey,  are  exquisitely  laid 
out  and  cared  for. 

British  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  second  monthly  meeting  of  the 
London  Branch  of  the  British  Gardeners, 
Association  will  be  held  at  "Carrs, 
Strand  (in  the  Charles  Dickens  room)  on 
October  8th,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  chair¬ 
man  and  other  members  of  the  Execume 
Council  will  address  the  meeting  on  "1  he 
B  G  A  its  influence  and  how  to  increase 
it  "  Full  discussion  will  be  invited. 
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property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
WORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
final.  £ 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
to  send  specimen  copies  of  “THE  G  \  RDENING  WORLD  ” 
for  distribution  amongst  friends,  anti  will  appreciate  the 
tervices  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


6difopiol, 


Nicholson. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  were  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  know  the  late  Mr.  George 
Nicholson  will  regret  to  hear  of  his  sad 
death  at  his  residence  at  Larkfield  Road, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  on  September  20th. 
As  a  young  man  he  entered  the  curator’s 
office  at  Kew  in  1873.  He  was  assistant 
curator  to  the  late  John  Smith  II.  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  appointed  curator  on  the 
death  of  the  last  named  in  1886  and  held 
that  post  till  his  lamented  retirement  in 
July,  1901.  He  had  been  ailing  for  some 
time,  the  malady  being  heart  disease, 
which  many  attribute  to  his  exertions  in 
mountain  climbing.  He  was  an  ardent 
plantsman  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  Swiss  and  French  moun¬ 
tains,  where  he  was  often  welcomed  by 
the  many  friends  he  had  made  to  go  in 
quest  of  plants.  Although  he  did  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  climbing,  he  did  not 
climb  simply  for  the  sake  of  this  pastime. 
His  quest  of  knowledge  of  plant  life  was 
always  the  foremost  consideration. 

F rom  the  time  he  entered  Kew  Gardens 
he  studied  plant  life  with  great  enthusi¬ 
asm,  giving  attention  chiefly  to  British 
plants  and  to  trees  and  shrubs  in  which 
he  was  considered  one  of  our  leading 
authorities.  This  fact  was  very  early 
recognised  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  while 
forming  the  Kew  Arboretum,  and  he  got 
invaluable  assistance  from  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
son.  Indeed,  we  are  highly  indebted  to 
him  for  the  most  recent  revision  of  the 
“Hand-list  of  Trees  and  Shrubs”  grown 
in  the  Arboretum  at  Kew.  He  was  most 
indefatigable  in  his  researches  concern¬ 
ing  the  names  of  plants  and  in  reducing 
the  host  of  synonyms  to  simplicity  in 
showing  which  was  the  oldest  and  most 
correct  name. 


In  the  way  of  British  botany,  he  will 
be  remembered  by  many  on  account  of 
his  “Wild  Flora  of  Kew  Gardens”  itself. 
The  plants  that  grow  there  naturally  are 
by  no  means  few  considering  the  flat 
nature  of  the  country  near  the  river 
bank.  Besides  this,  he,  of  course, 
studied  British  botany  generally  and  had 
a  most  excellent  knowledge  of  British 
plants  making  a  herbarium.  He  was  not 
satisfied  merely  with  the  names  of  species 
and  more  prominent  varieties,  but  went 
into  the  minutiae  of  plants,  and  his  her¬ 
barium  contained  an  immense  number 
of  species  and  forms  of  such  things  as 
Roses,  Hieraciums  and  other  subjects  of 
that  class.  Many  varieties  of  British 
plants  have  been  named  after  him  by 
different  botanists,  thus  indicating  his 
great  zeal  in  collecting  uncommon  or 


rare  subjects.  Many  of  the  minutiae 
upon  which  these  critical  plants  depend 
for  their  determination  were  separately 
collected  and  mounted  on  sheets  with 
great  care.  We  have  several  times  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  things  in  his 
herbarium  and  examined  the  Roses  a 
short  time  before  he  presented  his  her¬ 
barium  to  Aberdeen  University,  where 
he  said  it  would  be  better  looked  after 
than  he  would  then  be  ^ble  to  do. 

Amongst  gardeners  he  is  best  known 
as  the  Editor  of  “  The  Dictionary'  of 
Gardening,”  which  has  found  a  wide 
acceptance  wherever  English  is  spoken 
and  elsewhere  all  over  the  world.  He 
was  connected  with  many  societies,  was 
a  much  appreciated  friend  of  many  bot¬ 
anists,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society  as  well  as  a  V.M.H. 


THE 

TABLELIKE 


_  '  Rodgersia 

FSia  tabularis. 


For  some  years  the  Rodgersias  were 
represented  in  gardens  by  R.  podophylla 
only.  Now  several  of  them  have  been 
introduced,  all  of  them  striking  plants 
for  the  bog  garden,  more  particularly 
for  the  sake  of  their  foliage  than  for  the 
flowers,  although  the  latter  are  not  de¬ 
void  of  ornament.  The  subject  of  this 
note  is  remarkably  distinct  from  any  of 
those  already  in  cultivation  and  at  first 
sight  recalls  the  better  known  plant 
Saxifraga  peltata. 

The  leaves  are  orbicular,  more  or  less 


deeply  lobed,  and  attached  to  the  stalk 
nearly  by'  the  middle,  the  basal  portions 
of  the  leaves  being  united,  as  we  see  in 
Nelumbium.  The  result  of  this  com¬ 
bination  is  that  the  leaves  are  slightly 
hollow  in  the  centre,  as  if  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  a  drop  of  water.  These 
leaves  are  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
from  amongst  them  arises  the  flower  stem 
to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  thereby,  bearing 
a  panicle  of  white  flowers.  These  flowers 
are  not  unlike  those  of  a  Saxifraga  on 
a  small  scale.  Most  gardeners  would 
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obably  liken  them  to  those  of  an 
stil be,  better  known  as  Spiraea,  and 
ey  are,  of  course,  closely  related. 

R.  tabularis  is  a  native  of  the  North 
China  and  Korea  and  reached  Kew  in 
05  in  the  form  of  seeds  and  flowered 
r  the  first  time  in  this  country  in  the 
ckery  at  Kew  during  the  present  year, 
ne  photograph  representing  the  plant 
is  taken  on  June  23rd.  The  plants  are 
11  young,  making  but  slow  growth  in 
bir  early  stages  and  only  one  or  two 
the  seedlings  flowered.  It  is  planted 
a  moist  bed  near  the  stream  running 
rm  the  dripping  well  in  the  rockery, 
ke  the  rest  of  its  congeners  it  likes 
enty  of  moisture  during  the  summer 
onths,  hence  it  would  make  a  good 
bject  for  a  bog  garden  and  in  this  re- 
ect  would  form  a  fitting  companion  for 
ixifraga  peltata. 

- - 

HEAVY  APPLES. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  this  week  been  gathering 
me  very  fine  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch 
oples,  and  thought,  as  a  reader  of  your 
.per  for  years,  I  would  like  to  mention 
e  weight  of  some  of  them.  The  heaviest 
them  weighed  19  oz.  and  185  oz.  re- 
•ectiveiy,  and  more  than  20  Apples  off 
e  same  tree  weighed  over  a  pound  each. 
)u  would  greatly  oblige  me  by  putting 
is  in  your  paper. 

Charles  Harrison. 
[Our  correspondent  is  head  gardener  to 
e  Right  Hon.  Lady  Arundell  of  War- 
ur,  Wardour  Castle. — Ed.] 
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PROCLIVITIES  OF  VERMIN. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Herewith  I  forward  three  roots  of 
eetroot  for  the  Editor’s  inspection,  to  de- 
onstrate  the  wonderful  destructive  pro- 
nsities  of  vermin  in  a  garden.  This  is 
e  third  season  in  succession  that  the 
ietroot  has  been  completely  destroyed  in 
is  manner  here.  Two  rows  twelve  yards 
length  were  sown  on  the  first  Monday 
May,  and  the  seed  germinated  splen- 
dly.  and  everything  went  on  grandly 
itil  about  the  beginning  of  August, 
pen  all  the  large  outside  leaves  were 
mpletely  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a 
w  days,  and  at  the  present  minute  ,  every 
ot  in  the  two  row's  is  like  the  three  for- 
irded  ;  indeed  many  of  them  are  even 
ore  severely  gnaw'ed  than  the  ones  for- 
.irded. 

This  depredation  I  attribute  to  rats  and 
ice,  as  the  garden  in  which  they  were 
own  is  an  old-fashioned  country  one 
died  in  all  round,  so  that  rabbits  can¬ 
't  possibly  get  near  the  Beetroot,  but 
ts  and  mice  are  frequently  seen  inside 
id  apparently  appreciate  the  Beetroot. 
One  day  last  week,  about  nine  o’clock, 
threw'  my  jacket  down  on  the  top  of  a 
w’  wail  about  two  |eet  from  the  ground 
th  two  cocoa-nut  biscuits  in  one  pocket, 
id  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  when  I 
ted  it.  two  mice  jumped  out  of  the 

a^ter  having  regaled  gingerly  on 
e  biscuits  during  the  two  hours. 

„  J.  C.  Peebles. 

St.  Fort,  Fife. 

[The  depredators  were  most  probably 
ort-tailed  field  mice  or  voles,  which 
rve  Carrots.  Turnips,  etc.,  in  the  same 
ty.— Ed.  i 
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It  would  appear  that  the  earliest  form 
of  this  Lily  introduced  to  gardens  has 
bufF-yellow  flowors  spotted  with  orange, 
but  that  must  only  have  been  a  pale 
variety  of  it.  The  finest  form  is  that 
having  brilliaht  orange  flowers  spotted 
with  black  Over  two-thirds  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  segments.  If  any  distinction 
is  necessary,  this  might  be  named  L. 
Leichtlinii  Maximowiczii,  by  some  re¬ 
garded  as  a  different  species. 

The  plant  at  a  short  distance  strongly 
recalls  the  Tiger  Lily  (L.  tigrinumf  but 
it  is  of  much  more  slender  habit,  with 
narrow'  leaves  and  without  bulbils 'in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  segments  are 
rolled  back  above  the  middle  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Tiger  Lilies.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  common  plant  in  culti¬ 
vation  and  possibly  we  may  not  have 
arrived  at  a  proper  method  of  establish¬ 
ing  it,  but  it  may  be  grown  and  flow'ered 
in  a  peat  bed  where  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas  or  other  American  plants  serve 
to  shade  the  surface  of  the  soil.  At  the 
same  time,  these  shrubs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  too  close  if  value  is 
placed  upon  the  Lily,  othenvise  it  must 
gradually  dwindle  ow'ing  to  the  light 


being  obstructed  and  the  foliage  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  thereby  weakened. 
Small  plants  or  young  plants  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  could  be  so  kept  as  to  leave 
plenty  of  space  for  the  Lily.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  Japan. 

- - 

Show  Dahlia  Tom  Jones. 

The  London  Dahlia  Union  gave  this 
a  first-class  certificate  on  September  ioth. 
The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey.  (See  p. 
628.) 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  Early  Autumn  Exhibition  of  this 
Society'  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  on  October  yth  and 
Sth.  A  large  number  of  valuable  prizes 
are  offered  in  competition  and  special 
awards  will  be  made  to  exhibitors  of  new 
varieties  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  not  yet  in  commerce.  The 
schedule  of  prizes  and  the  annual  report, 
&c.,  for  -1907.  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  A.  Witty',  Swain’s  Lane, 
Highgate,  N. 
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By  fit,  BARNES. 


Work  for  October- 
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Watering-  and  Manuring. 

Having  arranged  the  plants  in  the 
houses  already  'cleansed  and  prepared 
for  their  reception,  doors  and  ventilators 
must  be  fixed  wide  open  for  the  first 
week,  during  which  time  very  few  of  the 
plants  will  require  watering,  unless  the 
weather  should  be  exceptionally  bright 
and  breezy;  nevertheless,  each  plant 
should  be  tested  every  day  before  noon 
by  giving  the  pot  a  sharp  rap  on  the 
side  when  a  ringing  sound  will  indicate 
that  water  is  required,  otherwise  it  must 
be  withheld.  Onlv  clean  water  should  be 
used  for  a  time  after  the  plants  are  first 
placed  indoors,  liquid  manure  not  being 
required  until  the  roots  are  seen  to  be 
pushing  through  the  surface  soil  in 
search  of  food,  but  even  then  the  manure 
water  must  only  be  given  in  a  weak 
form;  strong,  soluble  artificials  being 
seldom  required,  and  over-manuring  of 
the  plants  at  this  time  leading  to  irre¬ 
parable  disaster.  Weak  lime-water  pre¬ 
pared  as  advised  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
Manual  and  given  to  the  plants  once  a 
week  for  the  first  three  weeks  after  hous¬ 
ing  will  be  found  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  Soot-water,  too,  is  a  useful  stimu¬ 


lant,  but  should  not  be  given  immedi¬ 
ately  before  or  after  the  lime-water,  other 
wholesome  manures-  free  from  sourness 
— being  used  in  a  weak  form  to  provide 
a  change  of  diet. 

Ventilating  and  Vaporising. 

After  the  first  week  ventilating  may  be 
gradually  reduced,  giving  an  abundance 
of  air  every  fine  day',  but  lowering  the 
ventilators  at  night,  choosing  a  suitable 
evening  to  close  the  house  altogether  and 
vaporise  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests.  This  vaporising  process  should 
be  repeated  in  a  few  days  time,  after 
which  the  plants  should  be  thoroughly 
rid  of  green  and  black  fly  until  the 
flowers  are  fully  expanded. 

Specimen  Blooms. 

Where  large  specimen  blooms  are  un¬ 
folding  their  petals  the  house  requires 
careful  management,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  supply 
of  air  fire-heat  will  be  required  to  keep 
the  air  moving  and  exnel  damp ;  th'is 
must  be  done  even  though  the  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  high  enough  without  arti¬ 
ficial  heat, 'damp  weather  being  gener¬ 
ally  close  and  warm  at  this  time  of  the 


year.  As  the  weather  becomes  cold- 
artificial  heat  must  be  supplied  to  ke< 
up  a  minimum  temperature  of  50  degre 
for  large  Japanese  varieties,  always  kee 
ing  the  top  ventilators  open  more  or  le 
according  to  the  weather.  Incurved  va: 
eties  do  well  with  a  lower  temperatur 
requiring  only  sufficient  fire-heat  to  ke< 
the  air  of  the  house  fairly  dry  and  buo 
ant  and  prevent  rusting  of  the  florets. 

Decorative  Varieties. 

Decorative  varieties  seldom  requi 
fire-heat  at  this  time,  careful  waterin 
judicious  feeding,  and  free  ventilation 
the  houses  being  the  chief  cultural  poir 
at  this  season.  It  will,  however, 
found  advantageous — where  the  time  c, 
be  spared — to  do  a  little  “  disbuddin; 
to  .the  plants  in  this  latter  section  whi 
are  to  flower  for  the  most  part  on  w! 
are  known  as  11  terminals,”  that  is 
cluster  of  flower-buds  on  every  shoot 
every  spray ;  these  should  be  thinned 
soon  as  they  can  be  safely  hand! 
leaving  the  topmost — which  is  also  t 
largest-  bud  on  each  shoot. 

Japanese  Varieties. 

Large  blooms  of  Japanese  variet 
sometimes  require  a  little  assistance 
unfolding  their  florets,  especially  w 
early  buds  of  coarse  varieties,  when  hr 
portions  have  sometimes  to  be  taken  1 
with  the  tweezers  and  florets  thinned 
removing  the  smaller  and  crooked  on 

Single-flowering  varieties,  too,  if 
quired  for  exhibition  must  have  the  sti 
petals  removed  from  the  central  disc 
each  flower.  Even  when  not  requi) 
for  show  this  process  will  be  found 
enhance  the  appearance  of  these  m 
useful  decorative  kinds.  R.  Barnes 


- BEST  KEPT - 

Cottage  Garden. 


The  Thorp  Perrow  Tenants’  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  organised  a  competition  for 
the  best  kept  cottage  garden;  and  with  a 
prospective  reward  of  £2,  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  no  further  incentive  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  local  residents  to  stimulate 
healthy  rivalry,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  proficiency'  in  the  art  of  landscape 

gardening.  . 

A  brief  review  of  the  successful  exhibit 
in  this  unique  competition  may  doubtless 
prove  of  interest  to  the  many  readers  of 
The  Gardening  World. 

Under  the  proviso  that  no  competitor 
-hall  be  entitled  to  the  prize  for  more  than 
two  successive  years  (this  being  one  of 
the  conditions  enforced)  the  present  win¬ 
ner  became  entitled  to  the  prize,  after 
being  placed  second.  That  the  award 
was  well  merited  is  fully  endorsed  byr  all 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
this  artistic  garden.  The  successful  com¬ 
petitor  has,  of  course,  devoted  much  of 
his  leisure  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  months  to  his  garden.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  has  by  no  means  interfered  with  his 
dailv  vocation.  By  dint  of  perseverance, 
and  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  emulation,  he 
has  performed  his  duties,  which  has 
gained  for  him  encomiums,  and  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  true  lovers  of  floricultui e. 
The  artistic  arrangement  and  general 


effect  of  display  has  been  the  keynote  to 
success  in  this  exhibit.  A  lawn  of  ample 
proportions,  with  a  verdant  surface  of 
velvety  softness,  furnished  the  ground 
work  for  the  production  of  the  finished 
picture. 

The  ground  plan  of  neatly  designed 
beds  rendered  the  in-laying  of  the  colours 
a  matter  for  the  artist  to  display  his 
talent  in  the  effective  arrangement  of  his 
colours.  His  neatly  trimmed  edges  of 
lawn  and  beds,  together  with  his  well- 


kept  paths,  brought  into  prominence 
angles  and  proportions  of  a  well  delii 
outline,  whilst  a  background  of  ornann 
tal  trees  and  shrubs  added  a  contrast  0 
lent  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  scene. 

For  scheme  of  colouring  he  rel 
chiefly  on  the  popular  Henry  Jacoby  ; 
Vesuvius  .  amongst  the  Geraniums,  Ti 
week  Stocks,  Asters,  Calceolarias  ; 
Violas,  and  for  bordering  blue  Lob< 
and  Pyrethrums.  The  central  feature  1 
a  large  circular  bed,  surrounded  by  snl 
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ds  of  various  designs,  which  contrasted 
reeably  with  the.  verdure  of  the  turf, 
or  side  border  a  fine  selection  of  Sweet 
;as,  containing  many  of  the  latest  varie- 
is,  effectually  concealed  a  plot  of  Goose- 
rrv  bushes,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side 
border  of  herbaceous  plants  is  flanked 
a  row  of  Lilium  candidum.  The  wax- 
ce  petals  of  snowy  whiteness  showed 
emselves  to  advantage,  and  at  the  same 
ne  toned  down  the  glowing  colours  of 
ie  perennials.  This  likewise  served  as 
1  effective  screen  separating  the  flowers 


from  the  vegetables,  and  blending  each 
part  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Lastly, 
the  border  running  parallel  with  the  house 
front  lent  a  glow  of  colour  to  the  scene 
around,  somewhat  subdued  owing  to  the 
cold  monotony  of  the  walls,  which  in  turn 
will  be  less  apparent  when  autumn  tints 
enrich  the  foliage  of  Virginian  Creeper, 
and  Clematis  garbs  itself  with  purple 
mantle. 

Anon  ihe  ever-fragrant  Rose  bids  fair 
To  eclipse  each  rival,  and  create  despair. 

Snape.  W.  H.  WHITTAKER. 


caena  rubra,  D.  australis,  D.  Doucettii,  As¬ 
paragus  plumosus  nanus,  and  A.  Sprengeri. 
These  two  latter,  but  especially  the  first- 
named  Asparagus,  are  sometimes  grown 
throughout  the  year  in  dwelling  rooms  by 
keeping  them  in  a  well-lighted  window.  A. 
Sprengeri  is  of  more  recent  introduction, 
but  we  think  would  answer  under  the  same 
cultural  conditions  as  would  be  given  to 
the  older  species  in  windows.  Owing  to  the 
dry  atmosphere  and  the  low  temperature,  A. 
plumosus  will  lose  most  of  its  leaves  in  win¬ 
ter  and  look  shabby  before  spring.  It  makes 
fresh  growth,  however,  and  often  looks  quite 
fresh  again  during  the  course  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Plants  of  soriiewhat  heavier  build,  but 
which  are  easily  managed  in  dwelling  rooms 
and  windows,  are  Aralia  Sieboldii,  Aspidis¬ 
tra  lurida  variegata,  and  Ficus  elastica. 
Small  plants  of  these  three  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  They  should  not  be  kept  on  the 
table  for  long  periods  of  time,  but  returned 
to  a  well  lighted  window,  and  in  winter  this 
window  should  preferably  face  the  south.  If 
carefully  attended  to  when  they  require 
water  and  the  foliage  kept  clean,  the  three 
latter  plants  would  succeed  admirably,  and 
you  should  not  have  much  difficulty  with  the 
narrow-leaved  kinds,  previously  mentioned. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3275.  Herbaceous  Plaints  with  White 
Flowers. 

Will  you  please  oblige  me  by  giving  me 
the  names  c-f  about  forty  herbaceous  plants 
with  white  blooms  for  cutting?  I  want  them 
for  bouquets  for  funeral  purposes  ;  also,  will 
you  kindly  state  the  best  time  to  plant  them  ? 
(All  White,  Yorks.) 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  with  white  flowers  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  you  name,  we  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  few  bulbous  plants,  but  they  are, 
of  course,  as  strictly  herbaceous  as  the 
others.  They  are  perennials,  but  you  may 
at  the  same  time  remember  that  many  an¬ 
nuals  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  in¬ 
cluding  Sweet  Peas,  of  which  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  white  varieties.  The  perennials  include 
Helleborus  niger  altifolius,  H.n.  angusti- 
folius,  Galanthus  nivalis  (.Snowdrop),  G.  El- 
wesii,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  Fritillaria 
Meleagris’  alba,  Achillea  Ptarmica  The 
Pearl,  Sidalcea  Candida,  Lathyrus  latifolius 
albus,  Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  C.  uligincsum,  C.  lacustre,  Cam¬ 
panula  persicifolia  grandiflora  alba,-C.p. 
Mcerheimii,  C.  oarpatica  alba,  single  and 
double,  White  Pyrethrums,  Phlox  panicu¬ 
lata  Sylphide,  Queen  of  Whites  and  many 
other  varieties,  Antirrhinum  majus  White 
Queen,  Allium  neapolitanum,  Anaphalis 
margaritacea  (Pearly  Everlasting),  Iberis 
ccrreaefolia,  Anemone  j.aponica  alba,  Hva- 
cinthus  candicans,  Lilium  candidum,  Para- 
disea  Liliastrum,  Aquilegia  vulgaris  alba, 
Aster  Novi-Belgii,  Harper  Crewe  and  other 
white  varieties  of  it,  such  as,  Chastity  and 
John  Wood,  Paeonia  albiflora,  single  and 
double  white  varieties,  Astilbe  japonica  com- 
pacta,  A.  floribunda,  Galega  officinalis  alba, 
Boltonia  asteroides,  Centaurea  montana 
alba,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno,  Colchicum 
speciosum  album,  Epilobium  angusti folium 
album,  Gentiana  asclepiadea  alba,  Narcissus 
bicolor  Empress  and  various  other  white 
varieties,  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins  and  white- 
flowered  Carnations,  such  as,  White  Swan, 
Trojan,  and  others  cf  that  class.  The  above 
are  not  all  of  equal  value  for  your  purpose, 
but  we  have  introduced  them  for  the  sake  of 
variety.  For  instance,  you  might  have  a 
good  run  upon  certain  classes  of  plants,  such 
as,  white  Lilies,  white  Narcissus,  Pinks  and 
Carnations.  Those  you  could,  of  course, 
propagate  largely  if  you  find  the  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  them.  The  same  would  apply  to 
any  of  the  other  subjects  above  mentioned. 
Their  flowering  season  extends  over  the 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

272.  Aloes  Required. 

I  require  two  Alces.  Can  you  give  me  the 
iame  of  a  nurseryman  who  would  supply  ? 

understand  they  are  grown  freely  around 
Torquay.  (T.  W.,  Hants.) 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  plants  you  mean 
iy  Aloes.  There  is  a  genus  Aloe  containing 
lumerous  species,  but  we  are  rather  inclined 
o  think  that  you  mean  the  American  Aloe, 
vhich  is  Agave  americana.  There  is  also  a 
1  arrogated  form  A.a.  variegata.  If  you 
nean  the  American  Aloes,  you  had  better 
nake  yourself  understood  to  the  nurseryman 
o  whom  you  apply.  Not  being  popular 
slants  at  the  present  time,  very  few  people 
veep  them  for  sale,  but  we  think  you  would 
:e  able  to  get  them  from  Messrs.  H.  Can- 
Yell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

3273.  Points  of  a  Japanese  Chrysan¬ 
themum. 

As  the  season  is  now  close  at  hand,  I 
'should  like  to  see  the  points  of  a  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  for  exhibition  discussed. 

I ( H .  Staddon,  Essex.) 

The  size  of  a  bloom  includes  width  and 
Jdepth.  Taking  width  first,  this  would  be 
(judged  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
variety,  some  growing  larger  than  others 
even  under  the  best  cultural  conditions. 
Each  variety  exhibited  should,  therefore, 
have  a  bloom  of  the  fullest  size  capable  of 
|  being  produced  by  the  particular  variety. 

:  It  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  be  coarse, 
i  Another  good  point  is  the  depth  of  the 
i  flower,  and  the  depth  would  apply  here  to 
!  each  particular  variety  as  in  the  case  of 
width.  Apart  from  coarseness,  cwing  to  too 
great  size,  these  points  tell  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  an  exhibitor  when  each  bloom 
"taged  comes  up  to  its  own  standard  or  ex- 


ter  and  height  of  ihe  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  pled,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


cels  it.  The  fulness  of  the  flower  and  the 
regular  build  of  the  bloom  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration,  because  the  same 
vafiety  will  produce  blooms  that  are  not  up 
to  the  exhibition  standard  in  these  respects 
if  the  cultural  treatment  has  not  been  suit¬ 
able.  The  colour  is  also  an  important  factor 
in  determining  the  value  of  an  exhibit.  Each 
flower  should  be  of  the  best  colour  according 
to  the  variety,  because  the  first  crown  bud 
in  many  cases  throws  a  bloom  that  is  pale 
by  comparison  with  the  second  crown.  Ihe 
colours  in  a  stand  should  also  be  as  varied 
as  possible  and  regularly  distributed  over 
the  boxes,  so  as  to  tell  in  the  equitable  ar¬ 
rangement.  A  fifth  point  to  which  you 
should  give  the  fullest  attention  is  freshness. 
When  blooms  are  getting  too  old  they  as¬ 
sume  a  paler  hue,  especially  when  the  outer 
florets  are  fading.  1  hey  must,  therefore,  be 
in  prime  condition  when  staged.  There  is 
another  fact  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  that  is  the  exhibition  of  difficult  varie¬ 
ties.  Some  prove  troublesome,  and  only  the 
best  cultivators  can  secure  good  blooms  of 
them.  Judges  recognise  good  blooms  of  this 
sort  and  place  them  to  the  credit  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitor.  The  blooms  of  these  difficult  varie¬ 
ties  must,  of  course,  be  in  the  best  form  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  kind. 

ROOM  PLANTS. 

3  274.  Plants  for  Table  Decoration. 

Please  give  me  the  names  of  a  few  plants 
of  graceful  habit  and  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  on  the  dining-room  table  and  with¬ 
stand  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room.  I  will 
look  for  an  answer  in  The  Gardening 
World.  (T.  W.  Andrews,  Kent.) 

Some  of  the  less  common  plants  for  table 
decoration  in  villas  and  cottages  are  Dra¬ 
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whole  of  our  growing  season.  The  bulbs  can 
be  planted  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  procurable. 
The  other  plants  are  also  suitable  for  plant¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time.  Some  might  even  be 
planted  later,  but  if  they  are  got  into  the 
ground  at  once  they  will  get  partly  estab¬ 
lished  before  winter. 

3276.  Tree  Lupin  Not  Flowering. 

I  sowed  some  seeds  of  tree  Lupin  in  June, 
and  they  have  not  yet  flowered.  What  treat¬ 
ment  must  I  give  them  through  the  winter? 
Do  you  think  they  will  flower  well  next 
year?  (J.  C.  H.,  Sussex.) 

In  all  probability  the  tree  Lupin  will  give 
you  a  few  flowers  next  year.  It  very  much 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  as 
it  is  a  shrub  it  requires  a  little  time  to  get 
established.  If  the  plants  are  in  pots,  you 
should  keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  till  March, 
as  you  would  thereby  protect  them  against 
any  possible  severe  weather  which  we  may 
get  in  winter.  If  they  are  in  the  open 
ground  we  should  leave  them  there,  keeping 
the  ground  clean  and  well  hoed,  so  as  to 
encourage  growth  while  the  weather  remains 
open.  Seeing  that'you  sowed  seeds  so  late 
in  the  year  you  could  hardly  expect  this 
shrub  to  bloom  the  first  season. 

3277.  Annual  with  Banded  Flowers. 

Amongst  my  annuals  was  a  large  plant  of 

a  very  tine  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  with 
crimson,  yellow  and  white  bands  on  the 
flower.  It  seemed  very  brittle,  for  it  got 
broken  before  it  ripened  any  seeds,  and  so 
I  lost  it.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
tell  me  the  name  of  it  and  where  I  could  get 
seeds.  (W.  Cooper,  Soms.) 

No  doubt  your  fine  plant  was  a  specimen 
of  Chrysanthemum  carinatum  which  got 
mixed  accidentally  or  intentionally  with 
the  others.  Any  good  seedsman  would  sell 
you  seeds  of  this  Chrysanthemum  and  C. 
carinatum  burridgeanum  is  one  of  the  best 
strains  of  it.  In  this  you  will  get  two  or 
three  bands  of  colour  in  the  flowers  of  most 
of  the  plants. 

3  27  8.  Flowers  Other  than  Yellow. 

My  garden  is  now  overrun  with  yellow 
flowers  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  much 
less  interest  for  me  than  it  had  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  I  want  some  other 
flowers  to  contrast  with  these,  if  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  name  a  few  and  oblige. 
(G.  W.  Edwards,  Leicestershire.) 

There  are  many  late-blooming  Asters  or 
Michaelmas  Daisies  which  would  make  suf¬ 
ficient  contrast  with  Sunflowers  and  other 
yellow  subjects,  although  there  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  overdoing  the  garden  even  with 
Michaelmas  Daisies.  Some  of  them  which 
you  might  very  well  have  are  Aster  Amellus, 
A.  Novi-Belgii  densus,  A.  N.-B.  William 
.Marshall  and  white  varieties,  including 
Chastity,  John  Wood,  Lady  Trevelyn,  Har¬ 
per  Crewe  and  Innocence.  These,  if  lifted 
and  replanted  every  two  years,  but  especi¬ 
ally  the  stronger  growing  ones,  you  would 
be  able  to  keep  in  good  trim.  For  instance, 
by  planting  young  pieces  of  each  strong¬ 
growing  plant  in  November,  after  the  stems 
have  been  cut  down,  they  would  make 
healthy,  strong-growing  pieces  of  moderate 
size  and  supply  you  with  plenty  of  flowers. 
Other  subjects  that  are  highly  suitable  for 
autumn  display  are  Chrysanthemum  uligin- 
osum,  Anemone  japonica  alba,  Sedum  spec- 
tabile,  Lathyrus  latifolius  and  L.  1.  albus. 
Besides  herbaceous  plants,  there  are  several 
others  more  or  less  hardy  that  can  be  placed 
with  hardy  border  plants,  but.  yet  will  fur¬ 
nish  plants  that  are  not  yellow.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Dah¬ 
lias,  and  a  whole  host  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  of  vaiicus  colours.  They 
require  somewhat  different  treatment,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Pentstemons  and  Dahlias  during 
winter.  Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
could,  in  many  cases,  be  kept  out  of  doors, 


though  their  hardiness  cannot  always  be  re¬ 
lied  upon. 


WATER  GARDEN. 

3  279.  Duckweed  and  Other  Water 
Plants. 

I  have  a  small  pond  in  which  I  grow  a  few 
aquatics.  The  pond  is  fed  by  a  small 
stream,  but  it  is  the  means  of  introducing 
a  deal  of  Duckweed  and  other  water  plants 
that  make  the  pond  unsightly.  Do  you  think 
that  this  injures  the  water  plants  in  any 
way,  and,  if  so,  how  can  I  get  rid  of  them? 
(H.  Norris,  Worcestershire.) 

Duckweed  would  be  injurious  much  in  the 
same  way  as  crowding  of  other  plants.  It 
also  covers  the  surface  of  the  water,  hides 
and  encourages  a  variety  of  water  animals, 
including  snails,  which  eat  holes  in  the 
leaves  of  plants.  You  can  get  rid  of  Duck¬ 
weed  by  a  slight  contrivance.  You  should 
dam  up  the  stream  till  a  fair  body  of  water 
collects.  Then  open  the  dam  and  let  the 
water  run  down  with  some  force.  See  that 
th,e  outlet  of  the  pond  is  clear  and  the  in¬ 
rush  of  water  will  wash  the  Duckweed  over 
the  outlet  of  the  pond.  You  could  even  en¬ 
courage  it  to  flow  away  by  using  a  broom 
or  a  garden  engine,  making  the  water  fol¬ 
low  up  the  Duckweed  with  some  force  and 
thus  float  the  last-named  over  the  outlet. 
This  done  a  few  times  during  the  summer 
months  would  get  rid  of  all  the  smaller 
plants,  such  as  Duckweed  and  Algae,  and 
various  vermin  with  which  they  are  usually 
infested. 


ROSES. 

3280.  Climber  Not  Blooming. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  Seven  Sisters 
Rose  does  not  bloom  ?  It  was  planted  two 
years  ago  in  November  with  good  manure, 
and  the  tree  looks  in  a  very  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  but  bears  no  flowers.  It  is  meant  to 
cover  a  fence  like  a  rambler.  It  faces  west. 
The  soil  is  sandy-heathen  soil.  (M.  Miller, 
Hants.) 

All  climbers  require  some  time  to  get  pro¬ 
perly  established  and  certain  Roses  take  a 
longer  time  than  others.  For  instance, 
climbers,  like  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Lady 
Gay,  very  soon  get  established,  and  grow 
strongly  and  flower  in  the  course  of  one 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  Aglaia  takes  a 
much  longer  time  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  than  those  we  have  just  named.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  you  have  been  manuring 
the  newly-disturbed  soil  and  we  can  imagine 
that  your  plant  is  making  wood  and  foliage 
instead  of  flowers,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
nourishment  to  hand.  We  presume  it  will 
flower  more  freely  when  it  has  got  well  es¬ 
tablished  and  filled  every  space  about  with 
its  roots.  We  presume  that  it  is  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  and  air,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
ripen  the  wood.  If  in  a  shady  situation 
that  point  would  be  against  the  ripening  of 
the  wood  and  the  readiness  of  the  plant  to 
bloom.  There  is  just  one  other  suggestion 
we  should  make,  and  that  is  to  see  that  the 
shoots  and  foliage  are  not  too  much  crowded. 
In  that  case,  you  should  distribute  the  best 
shoots  over  the  available  space  and  then  cut 
the  others  away.  This  will  encourage  ripen¬ 
ing  and  flowering  should  follow  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season. 

3281.  Crimson  Rambler  with  Rusty  Fo¬ 

liage. 

There  is  a  large  tree  of  Crimson  Rambler 
on  the  front  of  our  house  that  got  quite 
rusty  looking  by  the  end  of  August,  and  now 
it  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  foliage.  Could 
you  say  what  is  the  cause  of  this  and  if  it 
will  recover?  (M.  K.  Gray,  Dorsetshire.) 

The  front  of  the  house  is  a  very  bad  place 
for  Crimson  Rambler,  which,  when  estab¬ 


lished  in  soil  that  it  likes,  makes  such  an 
amount  of  growth  that  it  soon  extends  some 
distance  from  the  wall,  getting  crowded. 
The  leaves  being  soft  they  are  very  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  red  spider,  and  this  is  usu¬ 
ally  what  happens  to  large  plants  on  houses. 
You  can  make  preparations  for  establishes 
one  or  more  plants  in  another  part  of  the 
garden.  You  could  take  cuttings  of  short 
side  shoots  now  and  insert  them  firmly  in 
small  pots  of  sandy  soil,  placing  the  pots  in 
a  cold  frame  for  the  winter  at  the  winter 
pruning  or  even  now.  See  that  the  shoots 
are  constantly  thinned  out  by  the  removal  of 
weak  and  twiggy  growth.  Next  year  you 
could  give  this  thinning  after  flowering  is 
over.  During  the  season,  while  the  plant  is 
making  its  growth,  give  it  a  frequent  heavy 
syringing  to  clean  the  foliage.  This  water 
should  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  soil  in 
which  the  rcse  is  growing.  If  not  in  great 
quantity  you  should  make  a  point  of  giving 
a  thorough  watering  at  the  roots.  Crimson 
Rambler  would  succeed  better  on  pillars, 
arches  and  pergolas  where  the  wind  can  play 
through  the  branches 


VEGETABLES. 

3  282.  Ripening  Tomatoe. 

As  some  of  them  seemed  to  be  decaying  I 
had  all  my  Tomatos  gathered  that  were  in 
any  way  ripe  or  beginning  to  turn  red. 
What  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  them  till 
they  ripen  properly  ?  Should  I  put  them  in 
a  dark  cupboard?  (J.  C.  M.,  Herts.) 

You  did  right  in  gathering  the  fruits  of 
your  Tomatos,  as  there  is  now  rather  too 
much  moisture  in  the  ground  and  too  heavy 
falls  of  dew  at  night  for  the  good  of  the 
Tomatos.  There  is  no  necessity  for  laying 
them  away  in  a  dark  cupboard.  A  much  bet¬ 
ter  plan  would  he  to  place  them  in  open 
boxes  or  trays  and  stand  them  in  a  sunny 
position  on  the  shelves  of  a  greenhouse,  or 
some  similar  place,  where  they  will  be  out 
of  harm’s  way. 


FRUIT. 

3  2  83.  Corrugated  Iron  on  Fence  Bor¬ 
ders. 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  through 
The  Gardening  World  whether  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  cover  the  outside  border  of  a  vinery 
with  corrugated  iron,  so  as  to  keep  off  all 
rain  in  the  late  autumn  and  until  the  Vine-1 
are  started  in  January  or  February?  My 
gardener  does  it  of  late  years  and  I  do  nol 
believe  in  it.  (M.  E.,  Devon.) 

In  the  case  of  vineries  started  late,  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  advantageous  to  place 
coverings  of  any  sort  on  the  border.  Me 
have  seen  Vine  borders  and  read  of  then 
being  covered  with  boards  or  leaves  or  fer¬ 
menting  manure.  Instead  of  this  the  borders 
of  late  vineries  would  derive  greater  advan 
tage  by  being  dug  up  in  the  autumn  and  left 
to  the  free  action  of  the  weather.  If  the 
vineries  are  started  by  the  new  year  01 
before  it,  this  covering  of  dry  leaves  01 
fermenting  manure  has  been  found  to  be 
beneficial  in  the  case  of  outside  border: 
by  keeping  off  rain  and  raising  the  tem 
perature  of  the  border.  We  think  it  hardl\ 
necessary,  however,  in  the  case  of  Vine 
borders  that  are  not  started  till  February 
in  mild  parts  of  the  country.  The  covering  o 
borders  is  an  old  practice  that  has  been  car, 
ried  on  by  some  until  it  seems  necessary,  bu 
unless  the  Vines  are  started  very  early  ant 
the  weather  uncongenial,  and  rain  is  abun 
dant,  it  is  not  necessary.  In  the  latter  cas- 
it  might  be  an  advantage  to  cover  the  bor 
der  for  a  while.  For  the  sake  of  the  sod 
it  would  be  much  better  to  expose  the  borde 
to  the  action  of  the  weather,  as  plant  foo- 
then  gets  more  into  a  suitable  condition  toj 
plant  life  and  the  mechanical  condition  o 
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Rich  Women  need  Sunlight  Soap. 

They  have  costly  clothes  to  care  for. 


Poor  Women  need  Sunlight  Soap. 

They  have  no  clothes  to  waste. 


All  Women  need  Sunlight  Soap — 
because  Sunlight  is  faithful  to 


them  all. 
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the  soil  itseli  is  also  greatly  improved 
thereby.  All  the  covering  that  we  should 
advocate,  therefore,  would  be  during  very 
heavy  rains  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
That  would  be  the  limit,  but  we  may  say 
that  we  have  never  yet  put  it  into  practice. 

3  284.  Names  of  Fruit  and  Their 

Seasons. 

As  a  regular  reader  of  your  paper  I  shall 
be  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  the  names  and 
seasons  of  the  enclosed  fruit.  (Gravely 
Willis,  Beds.) 

No.  1  was  Plum  Brahy’s  Greengage,  a  des¬ 
sert  variety  ripe  at  the  end  of  September  ; 
(2)  Apple  Herefordshire  Beaufin,  cooking, 
December  and  January;  (3)  Apple  Wyken 
Pippin,  dessert,  December  to  April:  (4) 
Apple  Pearson’s  Plate,  dessert,  November 
and  December;  (5)  Apple  Hoary  Morning, 
cooking,  October  to  December  ;  (6)  Pear 

Marechal  de  la  Cour,  dessert,  November ; 
(7)  Pear  General  Todleben,  dessert,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December;  (8)  Pear  Belle  Julie,  des¬ 
sert,  October  ;  (9)  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
dessert,  October. 

3285.  Apples  for  Eating. 

I  want  to  plant  some  Apple  trees  in  my 
garden  to  keep  up  a  supply  for  table  use  all 
the  winter.  They  should  be  good  eating 
Apples,  net  cooking  ones.  Please  name  half 
a  dozen  for  succession.  (J.  C.  H.,  Sussex.) 

We  have  selected  half  a  dozen  that  will 
extend  over  the  greater  time  during  which 
Apples  are  in  season  fox  eating  which  have 
been  grown  in  this  country.  We  should  re¬ 
commend  you  to  get  them  worked  upon  the 
Paradise  stock,  as  the  trees  can  more  easily 
be  kept  in  b  unds,  less  pruning  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  they  will  get  into  a  fruiting 
condition  much  earlier  than  if  grafted  on 
the  Grab  stock.  The  varieties  in  question 
are  Beauty  of  Bath,  Worcester  l’earmain, 
Duchess’s  Favourite,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
American  Mother,  and  Stunner  Pippin. 

3286.  Grape  Vine  Running  Wild. 

About  three  years  ago  I  planted  a  Vine  on 

the  front  of  the  house  and  have  carefully 
attended  to  it,  nailing  it  in  the  shoots,  but 
it  has  grown  very  rank  and  this  year  has 
gone  quite  wild.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
nail  half  of  the  shoots  to  the  wall.  Should 
I  cut  them  all  back.  There;  are  no  large 
bunches  of  Grapes,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
come  to  anything.  (F.  Powell,  Kent.) 

You  will  have  to  make  an  effort  to'  keep 
your  Vine  in  order  not  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  but  chiefly  at  the  beginning,  although 
a  little  attention  is  necessary  all  through  the 
season.  We  should  advise  you  also  to  read 
"  The  Work  of  the  Week  ”  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  growth,  where  you  may  find  some 
hints  suitable  to  your  case.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  shorten 
some  of  the  sheets,  leaving  plenty  of  foliage 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Vine.  After  the  leaves 
have  fallen  veu  can  then  prune  the  Vine  into 
shape.  If  it  is  confined  to  a  single  rod,  then 
all  of  the  side  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to 
one  good  bud  at  the  base.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  allowed  the  Vine  to  make 
two  or  more  leading  stems,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  train  in  these  stems  at  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.  apart  on  the  wall,  the  space  between 
being  necessary  for  laying  in  the  young 
fruiting  shoots  in  the  summer  time.  Having 
decided  upon  what  main  stems  you  are  going 
to  allow,  then  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
cut  away  all  the  smaller  shoots  to  a  gcod 
bud  as  above  stated.  If  you  read  the  direc¬ 
tions  about  Vines  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  you  will  see  how  -it  is  possible  to 
keep  Vines  in  perfect  order  by  never  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  produce  more  wood  than  there  is 
room  to  properly  expose  to  light  and  air 
upon  the  wall. 

HARDEN  enemies. 

3287.  Mignonette  ioi  Pots  Eaten. 

This  summer  1  reared  a  fine  batch  of 


Mignonette  in  pots,  but  the  plants  got  all 
eaten  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The 
caterpillars  were  dark  green,  and  as  soft  as 
velvet.  Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  put  a 
stop  to  it?  (E.  G.  Marshall,  Monmouth.) 

The  caterpillars  you  describe  were  most 
probably  those  of  the  small  white  cabbage 
butterfly  (Pteris  Rapae).  If  you  did  not  de¬ 
stroy  these  caterpillars  they  have  probably 
by  this  time  changed  into  the  chrysalis 
stage,  which  is  a  very  peculiar  form  resem¬ 
bling  a  piece  of  dead  wood  of  dirty  grey 
colour.  These  chrysalids  are  hung  up  by 
,a  thread  to  walls,  fences  and  similar  places 
where  they  are  a  little  out  of  the  way,  but 
fully  exposed  as  a  rule.  If  you  can  find 
any  of  these  chrysalids  hung  up,  you  can 
collect  and  destroy  them  to  prevent  the  same 
thing  happening  next  year.  Vou  will  have 
to  keep  a  close  watch  and  have  the  cater¬ 
pillars  destroyed  in  the  earlier  stage  of  their 
development.  No  doubt, .  the  caterpillars 
could  be  destroyed  by  using  a  spray  of  some 
poisonous  nature,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  making  up  a  spray  for  a  batch  of 
Mignonette.  You  could,  however,  dust  the 
plants  with  hellebore  powder  while  the  cater¬ 
pillars  are  still  quite  small. 

3288.  Gloxionia  Leaves  Rusty. 

A  fine  batch  of  Gloxinias  sown  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  were  just  coming  nicely  into  bloom 
when  the  leaves  began  to  get  rusty.  Since 
then  they  have  gradually  become  worse,  and 
now  they  look  in  a  very  bad  way.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  disease  is  causing  it  and  how 
I  can  get  rid  of  it,*  or  if  the  Gloxinias  will 
be  of  any  use  next  year.  (Mystified, 
Middlesex.) 

Your  Gloxinia  leaves  have  been  attacked 
by  a  small  mite  which  is  very  destructive 
owing  to  the  irritation  which  they  set  up 
on  the  under  side  o4  the  leaves.  They  are 
really  responsible  for  giving  the  leaves  the 
rusty  .appearance  of  which  you  complain. 
The  only  thing  you  can  do  new  is  to  allow 
the  foliage  to  gradually  ripen  off  by  with¬ 
holding  water  after  the  plants  seem  mature 
enough  to  be  so  treated.  The  rust,  ofl  course, 
is  not  a  disease,  so  that  the  plants  should  be 
as  healthy  as  possible  next  year,  if  you  take 
care  to  prevent  the  mite  from  getting  a  foot¬ 
hold  again.  If  the  plants  are  still  full  of 
vigour,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  clean 
them  and  allow  them  to  keep  growing  for 
a  time  before. forcibly  ripening  them  off.  In 
that  case,  we  should  advise  you  to  make  up 
a  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound  at  the  rate 
of  2  ozs.  to  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
Get  a  tub,  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  over  a 
board  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  tub.  A 
small  quantity- of  the  solution  will  then  be 
sufficient  to  thoroughly  syringe  the  whole  of 
your  plants,,  wetting  every  part  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  house  could  then  be  kept  moist  for  a 
night  or  two  and  that  will  help  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  mite.  Some  find  that 
the  same  results  can  be  produced  by  the  use 
of  strong  tobacco  water,  dipping  the  plants 
into  this  one  by  one.  Next  year  you  should 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  if  any  of  the  leaves  show  the 
least  trace  of  rust  the'y  should  be  thoroughly 
syringed  with  some  of  the  above  solutions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3  289.  Keeping  Down  Nettles. 

There  is  a  corner  of  my  garden  that  is. 
verv  much  infested  with  nettles.  Could  ,  you 
tell  me  of  anything  I  could  plant  to  keep 
them  dow'n  ?  (W.  Cooper,  Soms.) 

We  presume  the  corner  you  mention  is  a 
neglected  one,  but  the  common  nettle  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  difficult  to  eradicate  in  soil 
that  can  be  worked  with  a  fork.  We  think 
the  best  preliminary  would  be  to  get  a  fork 
and  shake  out  all  the  underground  stems 
which  usually  form  masses  just  beneath  the 
'Surface'  find'  tan  ea'sily  be'  cleared  away. 
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A  Cocoa— and 
Much  More. 

A  Food,  A  Beverage,  and  something  tha 

will  give  the  body  all  the  strength  am 

vitality  it  is  capable  of  takirg. 

The  widespread  and  increasii 
popularity  of  Dr.  Tibbie’s  Yi-Coc 
amount  to  a  dietetic  revolution 
the  first  importance.  Vi-Cocoa 
a  Food  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
beverage,  not  only  easily  digestib 
but  also  promoting  the  digestion 
other  Food. 

Good,  healthy, 
specimens  of  Men 
and  women  can  only 
be  built  up  out  of 
good  building  ma¬ 
terial,  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean 
a  costly  one. 

The  working  -  man’s  sixpent 
sensibly  expended,  will  do  him 
much  good  as  the  rich  man’s  fi 
pound  note  more  often  than  not  dc; 
the  latter  harm.  The  very  best  val 
to  be  obtained  for  that  small  cc 
of  the  realm  is  to  be  found  in 
packet  of  Vi-Cocoa,  a  Food  bevera. 
of  unequalled  excellence. 

You  can  try  it  free  of  expen 
Write  to  Vi-Cocoa,  12,  H;n, 
Street,  London,  W.C.,  for  a  dair- 
sample  tin  of  Dr.  Tibbie's  Vi-Cocr 
free  and  post  paid.  It  is  a  pla 
honest,  straightforward  offer.  It 
done  to  introduce  the  merits 
Vi-Cocoa  into  every  home. 

Usually  the  soil  is  soft  and  loose  where  th 
nettles  are  growing.  The  roots  and  unc 
ground  stems  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  g  - 
deal  interlaced,  but  you  can,  neverthela 
make  the  cleanest  job  of  it  by  the  use  c . 
fork.  This  corner  might,  with  a  little  alii 
tion,  be  made  a  beauty  spot' in  your  gard 
After  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  br<  ken 
in  this  .wiay  by  shaking  out  the  nettle  r>  ; 
you  could  make  a  rockery  of  it  and  plan: 
with  Ferns  or  flowering  plants  according1 
your  liking.  No  doubt,  during  the  first  a 
son  or  two  a  great  many  seedling  net 
will  come  up  as  a  result  of  seeds  fall; 
from  the  old  plants,  but  they  can  easily* 
destroyed  if  attacked  in  quite  an  ef ; 
stage.  During  the  first  season  you  mi,i 
plant  something,  such  as  Potatos,  (.abb“ 
or  Greens  with,  the  object  of  leaving  1 
ground  open  so  that  it  can  be  thorougf 
hoed.  Then,  the  second  season  the  grok 
should  be  in  good  condition  for  makin 
Fern  or  flower  rockery.  Should  \*cu 
care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  a  reel  . 
or  if  the  conditions  are  otherwise  unsj-l 
able,  vou  might  plant  the  spot  with  the  v.i 
ter  Heliotrope  (Petasites  fragrans),  wl  1 
will  furnish  you  with  flowers  in  winter  u 
keep  the  ground  covered  with  leaves  in  m  1 
mer,  so  that  nothing  else  will  be  able 
grow. 

3290.  Weed  nr  Flower 

I  am  very  much  troubled  every  year  V 
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HORNE’S 


RUIT  TREE  DRESSING 

Has  stood  the  Test  of  19  years. 

WINTER  MOTH.  Thousands  of  pounds’ -worth 


of  fru.t  have  beeu  saved  hy 
its  use  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost  if  left 
to  the  ravages  of  the 
Caterpillar  Pest.  Invalu¬ 
able.  It  is  pbvious  that  by 
catching  the  female  n  olh  in 
its  ascent  to  deposit  the  egg- 
you  are  striking  at  tl  e  root 
of  the  evd.  It  will  capture 
the  Whitt r  Moth,  Mottled  Umber 
Moth,  March  Moth,  Apple  Blossom, 
Weevil  and  Co  llin  Moth  1 4  lbs.,  7/6; 
2811  ,s,  1  16  ;  Scwt  £1  Is  ;  1  wr ,  £2. 
Illustrat  d  catalogue  of  up-to-date 
Fruit  1  r  es,  aud  Pamphlets,  giving 
full  p  rticulars,  post  free. 


W.  HORNE  &  SON, 
CLIFFE,  near  Rochester,  KENT. 


Menu  Plans. 


rOh  All  the  leading  varieties  from 
xjp  the  open  ground  and  in  pots.  vv 

Priced  Descriptive  List  (No.  646)  Post  Free. 

DICKSONS  nurseries,  CHESTER. 


FLOWER  POTS-FLOWER  POTS. 

12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  5b  5-in.,  50  4-iu.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  crate 
(returnable),  and  put  on  rail  for  7s.  6d.  1908  New  Illus¬ 

trated  Catalogue,  Flower  Pots,  Saucers,  Seed-pans,  Rhubarb 
and  Seakale  Pots.  Vases,  etc.,  post  free.— W.  PRATT, 
Pottery,  Dudley. 


THE  BEST  BULBS  ONLY  PRODUCE  THE  BEST  RESULTS. 

Whether  they  are  required  for  bedding,  forcing,  growing  in  fibre,  or  for  natur¬ 
alising  in  grass.  We  offer  best  bulbs  In  all  the  best  known  varieties  of 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  NARCISSI,  CROCUSES,  SCILLAS  GRAIE 
HYACINTHS.  ANEMONES.  GLADIOLUS.  RANUNCULUS,  IRISES,  CALANTHl  IS, 
FRITILL ARIAS,  etc  ,  etc.,  at  GROWER’S  PRICES.  We  hold  a  very  large 
stock  of  over  400  varieties,  and  solicit  enquiries  for  our  Beautifully 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive  art  CALALOGLE,  same  is  sent  free,  don  t 
order  your  bulbs  before  sending  for  a  copy,  and  note  that  we  guarantee 

to  give  every  customer  satisfaction.  ,  . 

As  per  our  terms,  you  can  have  all  bulbs  on  approval,  should  they  be 
found  to  be  misrepresented  or  unsatisfactory,  they  can  be  returned. 
This  guarantee,  coupled  with  a  glance  at  our  prices,  offers  incontrover¬ 
tible  proof  that  we  are  offering  the  best  ‘bulb  value  in  England.  En¬ 
quiries  solicited  for  large  quantities.  , 

Fibre  compost  for  growing  bulbs  in  bowls  without  drainage  supplied, 
a  pamphlet  of  cultural  directions  and  advice  as  to  choice  of  subjects 
free.  All  should  try  this  delightfully  simple  culture  of  bulbs  for  house 
and  greenhouse  decoration. 


Direct 


Dept.  Y, 


Tower  Ramparts, 

IPSWICH. 


rk&l&bt,  S'siuit 


To  Chrysanthemum 

Growers.  . 


NOW  READY. 


Chrysanthemums 

t  i 

A  11*00*1  for  Exhibitors  and  *11  Growert  of 
the  Queen  of  Autumn  Vtowecf)  hy 

R.  BARNES, 

PrlM  2s.,  or  Post  Frsa  2s.  2d. 
ttt  pp.,  Bound  In  Cloth.  Illustrated. 

CONTENTS) 

Fe reword  te  btilbltors. 

The  Cutting. 

First  Potting  end  Treatment  In  Fraiwee, 
•eeend  Potting,  with  Notes  on  Stopping. 

Final  Potting  and  Bummer  Quarters. 

Watering  and  Tying,  with  Notea  on  Manuring 
Top-drsMlng. 

Insoot*,  Injurious  and  Otherwise. 

The  Preventlen  of  “  Ruot  ”  and  other  Fungoid 


Inourvod  Varieties. 

Taking  tho  Buds  and  Housing  tho  Plants. 
Indoor  Treatment. 

Dressing  and  Exhibiting,  with  Instructions 
for  the  safe  oarrlage  of  Flowers. 

Growing  Plants  for  Orouplng,  with  notes  of 
arrangements. 

Ihrysanthsmums  for  Dsooratlon, 

Bpoolmon  Plante, 
loodllngo  and  Sports. 

■arty-Flowerlng  Ohrysaathemums 
Garden. 


fee  the 


PUBLISHERS MAOLAREN  ft  SOU, 

“Dardenlng  Wend  ”  Offlee, 

n-as,  iroi  uai,  londom,  b.o. 


Orchids  Orchids. 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE, 


By  Special 
Appointment 

it  - 

_  Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 
T°  thl?  nne-e8tV  18  cordially  Invited  by 

HUGH  LOW&COm  bu  m”  ddl=8peaxrk’ 


j oudhhoroudh 


28,000  IN  USE. 


THE  PIONEER  OF  CHEAP,  SIMPLE  AND  EF¬ 
FECTIVE  HEATING  FOR  SMALL  GREENHOUSES. 

The  immense  sale  of  this  Boiler  and  its  numerous 
imitations  are  the  best  testimony  to  its  undoubted 
success. 

No.  1— to  heat  50  ft.  of  4  in.  pipe,  £2  12  0 
No.  2 — „  „  100  „  „  „  £3  15  0 

No.  3—  „  „  200  „  „  ,,£5  0  0 

Also  in  larger  sizes.  Complete  apparatus 
from  £4  0  0.  Illustrated  Luts  and 
Estimates  on  application. 


^HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  &_HEAT1nS_ ENGINEER^  t 

luOUCHBOROUCH  •  LEICE STEriSHIR.E| 
iLondon  Office  122  VICTORIA  ST  -  S  - W|i 


LLIR  SPLGiAL  (c 


OIL. 


10-ft.  flow  and  return,  18|-  : 
12-ft.,  22/-.  3-in.  pipes  complete, 
pp.s  parallel.  No  smell. 

Find  for  Free  Catalogue  B. 

C.  TOf  PE,  F  R.H.8.,  &  SON, 
High  St„  Stepney,  London,  E. 


ASSURANCE  IT!) 
CORPORATION  lil 


PERFECT  POLICY. 

The  Corporation  insures  against 
ALL  Sickness  and  ALL  Accidents 
and  returns  50%  of  all  premiums 
paid  to  noii'daimants.  It  is  the 
only  Policy  of  the  kind.  Write 
for  Prospectus  now. 

OTHER  SCHEMES. 

DRUGGISTS  &  BURGLARY. 

THIRD  PARTY  COUPON. 

INDEiviNI  LIES.  CYCLE. 

CONTRACT.  SOLVENCY  and 

FIDELITY  GUARANTEES 


WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


Head  Office 

104  WEST  GEORGE  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

A.  REGINALD  POLE.  Gen.  Manager. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  1 50  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  f>afer  only. 

Two  Prises  of  ?s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


some  kind  of  weed  or  flower  that  comes  up  in 
great  quantity  amongst  Gooseberries.  It  is 
dug  down  every  year,  but  that  does  not  check 
it  in  any  way.  I  send  you  a  leaf  of  it  to 
see  if  you  can  help  me  to  get  rid  of  it. 
(E.  G.  Marshall,  Monmouth^ 

The  plant  with  which  you  are  troubled  is 
Sedum  Telephium,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  weed  under  the  conditions  you  name, 
but  if  a  plant  or  two  were  established  on  the 
rockery  or  in  the  herbaceous  border,  it  would 
make  an  ornamental,  and  therefore  useful, 
plant.  Digging  it  down~will  never  get  rid 
of  it,  as  the  plant  re-establishes  itself  on  a 
fresh  basis  as  often  as  it  may  be  dug  down. 
The  best  plan  is  to  get  a  fork  at  the  present 
time,  while  it  is  still  growing  and  showing 
where  the  roots  are.  Fork  up  the  roots, 
making  sure  that  you  get  hold  of  the  thick 
fleshy  parts  in  which  all  this  tenacity  of  life 
resides.  These  roots,  being  of  a  succulent 
nature,  cannot  be  killed  by  digging  them 
down,  nor  throwing  them  aside.  If  piled  up 
in  a  heap,  one-half  would  destroy  the  other, 
but  there  are  various  other  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  it.  For  instance,  if  there  was  any 
waste  ground  in  your  locality,  where  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  plant  would  not  be  a  nuisance, 
they  could  be  wheeled  there  and  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  could,  of  course, 
be  burned  by  throwing  them  on  the  top  of  a 
smother  heap  after  it  is  well  kindled  if  you 
desire  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(A.  T.  H.)  1,  Helenium  autumnale;  2, 
Rudbeckia  speciosa ;  3,  Rudbeckia  laci- 

niata  ;  4,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  ;  5, 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  var. 

(F.  Watts )  1,  Rosa  rugosa ;  2,  Snowberry 
(Symphoricarpus  racemosus)  ;  3,  Physalis 

Alkekengi ;  4,  Berberis  vulgaris. 

(M.  Lendrum)  1,  Napeta  Glechoma  varie- 
gata  ;  2,  Gasteria  verrucosa  ;  3,  Pelargonium 
tomentosum ;  4,  Fatsia  japonica  (usually 
named  Aralia  Sieboldi)  ;  5,  Euonymus 

japonicus  ;  albo-variegatus  ;  6,  Euonymus  ra- 
dicans  variegatus. 

(T.  W.  J.)  1,  Fuchsia  macrostemma ;  2, 
Alchemilla  alpina ;  3,  Sedum  spectabile ;  4, 
Sedum  Sieboldi  variegatum. 


NAMES  OF  FRUITS. 

(A.  M.  R.,  Ross-shire)  Apples  :  1,  Cox’s 
Pomona ;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  3,  Bis¬ 
marck  ;  4,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  5,  New  Haw- 
tho%nden ;  6,  Warner’s  King. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester. — 'Catalogue  of  Lilies,  Hardy 
Plants  and  Bulbs. 

J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  Sussex. — Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Climbers,  etc. 

H.  Hemsley,  F.R.H.S.,  Crawley,  Sussex. 
— Selections  of  Rock,  Alpine,  Herbaceous, 
Aquatic  and  other  Plants,  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Wm.  A.  Peterson,  Peterson  Nursery, 
108,  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. — Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Damman  and  Co.,  San  Giovanni  a  Teduc- 
cio,  Naples,  Italy. — 'Novelties  for  the  Season 
1908  to  1909. 

Dicksons,  Nurseries,  Chester.  —  Rose 
Trees,  1908,  1909. 

John  Barrow,  The  Rose  Gardens,  Oadby, 
Leicester. — Catalogue  of  Roses. 

Garaway  and  Co.,  Durdham  Down,  Clif¬ 
ton,  Bristol.— Bulb  List. 

- - 

Cactus  Dahlia  Una. 

The  London  Dahlia  Union  gave  this 
a  first-class  certificate  on  September  10th. 
The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co..  Cambridge.  (See  p.  603.) 


Salvia.  Zurich. 

This  beautiful  free-flowering  Salvia  is 
not  so  commonly  known  as  its  merits 
deserve.  For  bedding  purposes  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  growing,  as  it  does,  about  18 
inches  in  height,  and  putting  forth  its 
gorgeous  spikes  of  rich  scarlet  flowers  the 
whole  summer  through.  It  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  propagate,  as  it  can 
be  raised  from  cuttings  or  seeds.  Cut¬ 
tings  can  be  inserted  any  time  during  the 
autumn,  and  grown  along  in  a  house 
where  frost  is  just  excluded.  Seed 
should  be  sown  during  the  early  part  of 
February  in  pots  filled  with  loam,  leaf- 
soil  and  sand.  When  large  enough  to 
handle,  prick  out  the  seedlings  into 
boxes,  and  later  pot  them  off  into  60- 
size  pots.  Pinch  them  to  make  them 
break,  and  ultimately  shift  them  into  48- 
size  pots.  Towards  the  end  of  April 
harden  them  off  in  a  cold  frame  prior  to 
planting  out  in  May. 

Beckenham.  L.  S.  Small. 


Rudbeckia  speciosa. 

Rudbeckia  speciosa  is  amongst  the 
handsomest  of  hardy  perennials,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  hardy  border  or  open 
places  in  the  shrubberies.  Having  long 
thick  stems,  it  has  a  self-supporting 
nature  which  makes  staking  unnecessary, 
unless  very  much  exposed.  Being  a  sur¬ 
face  rooting  plant,  a  light  -mulching  of 
well  decayed  manure  in  spring,  and  a 
different  position  every  two  or  three  years 
will  help  to  give  the  best  results.  When 
putting  the  manure  on,  it  is  best,  per¬ 
haps,  when  sifted,  and  put  on  by  the 
hand,  so  as  not  to  cover  the  foliage  com¬ 
pletely.  This  variety  grows  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  with  us,  despite  the  recent  dry 
summer  it  is  literally  covered  with  orange 
yellow  coloured  flowers,  which  are  most 
useful  for  cutting.  A  white  Phlox  which 
grows  about  3  ft.  (the  Bride  is  a  good  one) 
planted  behind  harmonises  splendidly. 
To  see  it  at  its  best  it  should  be  planted 
in  large  clumps. 

Guildford.  J.  M.  Stevens. 


Prunella  incisa. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  plant  of  a  neat 
procumbent  habit,  with  ascending  flower¬ 
ing  branches  from  2  to  3  inches  high. 
The  margins  of  the  leaves  are  deeply  in¬ 
cised  ;  the  flower  spikes  are  very  short  at 
first,  but  lengthening  out  to  ilr  or  2  inches. 
The  Corolla  is  of  a  violet-purple,  and 
about  five  lines  long,  and  varies  much  in 
size  and  colour.  It  is  a  most  delightful 


CHEAPEST  BULBS  m  the  WORLD. 

500  BULBS  FOR  3/6,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

50  each  Snowdroos,  Crocus.  Frre-ias.  Iris,  Ix:as,  Squills, 
Ranunculus,  Sparnxis.  12  each  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Jon¬ 
quils,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Anemones,  Gladiolus,  Saxifrage. 
Full  cultural  instructions  included  with  each  parcel. 

BEES,  Ltd.,  14,  Wappiog  BuildiDgs,  LIVERPOOL. 


little  plant,  and  easily  cultivated  fron 
seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April 
but  plants  should  be  obtained  if  possible 
and  planted  in  a  mixture  of  good  loan 
and  sand.  It  is  a  very  effective  plan 
for  the  rockery,  where  it  should  be  givei 
a  sunny  position  and  a  good  soaking  o 
water  during  hot  dry  weather. 

W.  Glover. 


Two  Desirable  Antirrhinums. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  newer  form 
of  Antirrhinums  for  bedding  purposes  cai 
hardly  be  overrated.  Two  varieties  ha\' 
specially  arrested  my  attention  this  sea 
son.  The  first  of  these  is  Daphne,  a  sof 
delicate  pink  variety  with  a  white  throat 
quite  distinct  from  and  a  valuable  addi 
tion  to  the  pinks  previously  sent  out  b' 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  Thi 
variety  is  of  medium  height.  Orang' 
King,  although  not  new,  is  a  most  desir 
able  variety,  rather  dwarf  and  compact  ii 
habit,  and  quite  unique  in  colour,  whicl 
is  a  warm  orange-red.  It  is  a  colour  tha 
is  always  popular,  and  by  using  thisAntir 
rhinum  it  can  be  had  with  the  mmimun 
of  trouble  and  expense. 

C.  C. 


Pancratium  fragrans. 

As  soon  as  this  beautiful  plant  has  dom 
flowering,  the  water  must  be  gradually  re 
duced  till  the  foliage  ripens  off.  It  mus: 
never  be  allowed  to  droop  for  water 
When  the  foliage  is  off  a  good  plan  i 
to  turn  the  pots  on  their  sides,  but  can 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  bulbs  shrivel 
so  they  should  be  looked  over  at  inter 
vals  for  water.  Pancratums  do  best  singl; 
in  6  or  7  inch  pots.  They  need  fre> 
watering  during  the  growing  season,  si 
be  sure  they  have  good  drainage.  / 
good  compost  for  them  is  three  parts  o 
sandy  loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil  and  ol. 
cow  manure.  When  coming  into  flower 
if  put  in  a  cooler  house,  they  will  Iasi 
longer;  but  as  soon  as  flowered  they  musj 
be  put  in  a  warm  temperature,  not  lowe 
than  50  deg.  in  winter. 

.  New  Reader. 

Henley-on-Thames. 

-  -444 - 

Devon  Daffodil  Society. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  repor 
and  prize  schedule  of  the  Devon  Daffodi 
and  Spring  Flower  Society.  Next  year' 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Plymouth 
Guildhall  and  Square,  on  April  20  anc; 
21.  Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  th<j 
hon.  secretary,  Capt.  Parlby,  Manadon 
Crownhill,  S.O.,  Devon. 

CHEAP  FREEHOLD  LAND.— The  Garden  Villagl 

Estate,  Wickf  rd,  Essex.  London  29  miles.  Son  then  '-ou-Se1 
12.  Plots  30  feet  by  120  from  £8.  Larger  lots  and  acre 
from  £50.  Fine  selection,  splendid  soil,  all  near  station  an' 
village.  Small  deposit.  Immediate  possession.  Balancj 
by  instalments  if  desired.  Free  Deeds.  No  law  costs.  N! 
troublesome  restrictions.  Free  tickets  to  view,  apply  Tli 
Land  Company,  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  And  then  the  fruit  !  the  glowing  fruit  ! 
How  sweet  the  scent  it  breathes  !  ” 

— Howett. 
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<5)  aUlas. 

There's  a  row  of  lovely  ladies  down  my 
*wind-swept  garden-way, 

Where  the  russet  leaves  go  whirling  in 
the  sunny  Autumn  day, 

There’s  the  gleam  of  silk  and  satin,  softest 
velvet,  rose  and  red, 

Where  my  Dahlias  bloom  in  splendour 
with  the  red  beech  overhead. 

There  are  courtly  dames  in  crimson,  there 
are  damosels  moon-white, 

Ladies  gown'd  in  peach  and  purple,  deep¬ 
est  damask,  amber  bright, 

There’s  the  rustling  of  green  cushions  all 
around  that  bow’r  serene, 

Where  the  Dahlias  sweep  their  curtseys, 
greeting  Autumn's  gipsy-queen. 

There’s  a  row  of  lovely  ladies  where  re¬ 
turning  robin  sings, 

Homeward  come  from  farthest  woodland 
with  a  flutter  of  soft  wings, 

And  tho’  all  the  garden's  dreary  and  the 
wind  wails  down  the  hill, 

O’er  my  Dahlias  swallows  linger  and  I 
dream  ’tis  Sumn  er  still. 

— 11  Pall  Mall  Gazette.” 


Cl. XV. 

Trenching  Flower  Borders. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  and  especially 
if  the  autumn  be  a  wet  one,  the  health 
and  care  of  the  soil  should  be  in  our 
minds.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  plants  that  from 
time  to  time  die  out  as  if  they  were  tender 
things,  more  frequently  die  from  excess 
of  moisture  than  from  the  cold.  It  seems 
to  me  then  a  good  plan  to  do  all  rve  can 
at  the  present  time  to  clear  away,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  weeds  and  overgrown 
tops  of  perennials  that  have  thoroughly 
ripened,  so  that  everywhere  we  can  we 
let  the  air  and  the  sunshine  reach  the 
soil  to  sweeten  and  dry  and  make  it 
wholesome.  Of  course,  we  do  not  trench 
our  flower  borders  frequently,  but  it  is 
indeed  well  worth  while  in  the  case  of  a 
border  that  has  been  planted  for  many 
years  to  clear  out  every  plant  it  contains 
and  then  to  trench  it  deeply,  as  a  rule 
keeping  the  top  spit  of  earth  for  the  top. 
And  meanwhile  the  plants  removed  will 
take  no  harm  if  they  are  carefully  laid 
into  the  soil  on  some  spare  piece  of 
ground.  \\  hen  the  soil  has  thus  been 
stirred  and  worked,  and  had  well  rotted 
stable  manure  worked  in,  it  will  be  seen 
what  a  grand  root  run  has  been  made 
for  the  plants.  There  will  be  every  in¬ 
ducement  to  make  them  root  deeply,  and 
for  years  they  will  benefit  by  this  trench¬ 
ing  "and  be  far  less  affected  by  droughts 
than  on  soil  that  has  not  been  worked 
more  than  a  few  inches  deep.  It  stands 
to  reason  it  must  be  so.  Some  keen  gar¬ 
deners  in  dealing  with  badly  drained, 
water-logged  soil  will  take  the  trouble  to 
put  a  layer  of  old  mortar  rubble,  broken 
brick  and  such  material  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  say  two  feet  or  more  below 
the  surface,  and  in  this  way  secure  the 
necessary-  drainage,  but,  of  course,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  this  will  not  be  needed. 

Carnations.  . 

The  sooner  now  that  we  plant  our 
rooted  layers  of  Carnations  the  better,  if 
the  work  has  not  already  been  done,  and 
always  supposing  that  the  layering  was 
performed  at  the  right  time.  It  takes 
about  five  weeks  to  make  roots,  but  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  this  will  be  secured 
if  the  layering  was  done  in  July  or  early 
August,  and  fine  sturdy  plants  should  now 
be  established.  Carnations  more  than 
most  plants  rejoice  in  soil  that  has  not 
already  been  lately  under  cultivation,  so 
that  if  by  chance  a  new  bed  or  border 
is  to  be  among  the  autumn  operations 
we  cannot  do  better  than  plant  the  Car¬ 
nations  in  it.  \A  here  we  have  to  deal  with 
cold  heavy  soil  nothing  will  be  found 
more  beneficial  than  constructing  a  raised 
bed  for  these  plants,  as  this  ensures 
sharper  drainage  than  on  the  level.  A 
foot  and  a  quarter  is  a  convenient  dis¬ 
tance  to  plant  the  layers  apart.  The 
planting  should  be  firm  and  attention 
should  be  given  during  the  winter  to  see 
that  the  stems  are  not  loosened  by  the 


action  of  frost.  In  speaking  of  Carna¬ 
tions  I  would  like  to  remind  my  readers 
that  a  valuable  addition  to  the  cold 
greenhouse  lies  in  the  Malmaison  sec¬ 
tion.  In  many  cases  ardent  gardeners 
possessed  of  a  greenhouse  without  heat 
make  a  vain  endeavour  to  grow-  plants 
that  really  need  to  be  kept  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  considerably  above  freezing  at  all 
times.  Now,  in  a  cold  greenhouse  with 
no  means  of  heating  at  all,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  exclude  all  frost.  These  Carna¬ 
tions  can  withstand  it ;  indeed,  I  have 
grown  them  entirely  in  the  open  border. 
Sweet  Peas. 

We  may  like  to  remember  that  there 
are  those  who  vehemently  declare  that 
no  spring-sown  Sweet  Peas  compare  with 
autumn-sown  specimens  for  fineness, 
length  of  flowering,  and  general  superi¬ 
ority.  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  we  _wish  to 
make  the  experiment  there  is  still  time 
to  do  so,  but  I  would  urge  the  experi¬ 
menter  to  choose  a  warm  sunny  site,  and 
to  work  the  ground  well  beforehand.  1 
have  been  especially  pleased  again  this 
season  with  that  lovely-  bluish-mauve 
Romolo  Piazzani,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  it  is  not  the  longest  flowering 
of  all  the  Sweet  Peas.  Triumph,  too,  is. 
a  charming  variety  and  u'ould  seem  to  be 
more  weather-proof  than  manyr.  But 
though  we  grow  Sweet  Peas  lavishly  and 
grow  enthusiastic  over  their  beauties,  do 
not  let  us  forget  to  have  a  plant  or  tw-o 
of  white  everlasting  Pea.  Lathyrus  l.ati- 
folius  albus  grandiflorus  is  a  grand  strain. 
I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
lingers  in  my  memory'  as  the  most  notice¬ 
able  object  in  a  large  beautiful  garden. 
It  had  a  wall  for  background  and  nothing 
to  overhang  or  shade  it  and  it  was  a 
perfect  mass  of  delicate  white  bloom.  As 
a  cut  flower  it  is  preferable  to  the  col¬ 
oured  varieties,  as  these  change  colour 
when  used  as  cut  flowers  and  become  a 
not  too  pleasing  magenta.  Some  people 
find  it  difficult  to  transplant  this  subject, 
and  these  will  do  well  to  rear  it  from 
seed,  as  seedling  plants  certainly  bear 
transplanting  quite  well. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

Gardening  for  School  Children. 

The  Kingston  Education  Committee  have 
decided  that  if  the  managers  of  non-pro- 
vided  schools  in  the  borough  will  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  plots  of  ground,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  undertake  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  giving  the  scholars  instruction 
in  gardening. 

A  New  Apricot. 

According  to  a  daily  contemporary  a 
wonderful  new  apricot,  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  in  commerce,  has  been  produced 
at  Washington.  The  new  Apricot,  which 
has  been  ‘  named  the  Yakimene,  is  as 
large  as  a  good-sized  Apple,  and  when 
ripe  the  skin  is  said  to  glow  like  burn¬ 
ished  gold.  Those  who  have  tasted  it 
say  that  the  flavour  compares  with  that 
of  the  finest  English  forced  Peaches. 
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Culture  of  Mushrooms 

IN  POTS. 

The  artificial  production  of  Mushrooms 
in  the  garden  needs  only  reliable  spawn, 
and  some  means  of  maintaining  a  steady 
temperature  under  varying  atmospheric 
conditions.  When  the  principles  of 
Mushroom  culture  are  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered  they  may  be  successfully  applied  in 
many  different  ways,  and  they  render  the 
practical  work  easy  and  tolerably  certain. 

In  order  to  raise  Mushrooms  in  pots,  fill 
8  or  9  inch  pots  with  clean  horse  manure 
from  a  stable  where  the  horses  are  corn- 
fed.  Horse  manure  is  a  sine  qua  non  for 
the  successful  culture  of  Mushrooms,  and 
the  higher  fed  the  horses  the  better  for  the 
plants ;  manure  from  a  racing  stable  is 
the  very  finest  compost  in  which  Mush¬ 
rooms  can  be  grown.  Ram  these  drop¬ 
pings  firmly  into  the  pots  up  to  within 

inches  from  the  top.  The  pots  should 
be  subjected  to  mild  heat  in  a  close  frame 
or  hot-house.  When  a  temperature  of 
about  60  or  70  degrees  is  attained  in  the 
pots,  they  may  be  spawned  with  three 
small  pieces  each,  inserted  in  triangular 

Campanu  la 

pyramidalis. 

These  lovely  plants  are  not  grown  so 
much  as  their  merits  deserve,  the  only 
reason  being  perhaps  the  small  per¬ 
centage  of  flowers  which  one  gets  the  first 
year,  so  that  to  grow  it  to  perfection 
every  year  it  is  essential  to  make  an 
annual  sowing.  A  cold  frame,  providing 
frost  is  excluded,  is  all  that  is  required 
for  raising  the  seeds ;  these  should  be 
sown  in  deep,  well-drained  pans  early  in 
the  year  and  pricked  on  as  required, 
using  deep  boxes,  and  eventually  planted 
out  before  the  roots  get  crippled.  A  few 
plants  generally  flower  the  first  season, 
so  a  few  should  always  be  saved  back 
when  planting  out  to  fill  in.  The  soil 
should  have  been  previously  trenched  and 
manured,  and  the  plants  planted  out  at 
least  1  ft.  apart.  Daffodils  may  be 
planted  among  them  in  autumn,  so  as 
to  make  a  show  in  early  spring  before  the 
flower  stems  appear.  As  these  get  long 
enough  they  should  be  supported,  stak¬ 
ing  out  each  one  separately  so  as  to  cover 
out  the  ground  and  let  light  and  air 
among  them.  In  autumn  or  early 
spring  a  dressing  of  cow  manure  will 
help  to  keep  the  moisture  in  and  be  found 
beneficial.  These  plants '  when  potted 
make  an  effective  summer  grouping, 
though  when  grown  in  pots  one  hardly 
gets  the  quantity  of  bloom  as  when 
planted  out.  If  grown  for  this  purpose 
the  best  should  be  selected  and  potted  on 
into  6  in.  pots,  and  finally  into  12  in. 
pots,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  in  winter. 
A  suitable  compost  consists  of  four  parts 
good  fibrous  loam  and  half  part  of  leaf- 
soil,  half  part  of  well-decayed  manure, 
and  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand  or  mortar 
rubbish  sifted.  Potting  should  be  done 
firmly,  and  when  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots  liquid  manure  may  be  given  with 
advantage. 


form  round  the  inside  of  the  pot.  Cover 
with  good  maiden  loam,  close  and  ad¬ 
hesive,  such  as  gardeners  term  a  “bind¬ 
ing  soil,”  well  sifted,  about  one  inch  deep. 
The  soil  must  be  damp,  but  on  no  ac¬ 
count  wet.  Continue  the  mild  heat  for  a 
fortnight,  when  it  may  be  allowed  to  drop 
unless  the  Mushrooms  are  required  forth¬ 
with.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  secure  a 
succession  by  removing  some  of  the  pots 
for  future  treatment,  and  bringing  the 
rest  forward  by  well  watering  in  the  frame 
with  soft  water  and  keeping  up  the  tem¬ 
perature.  The  Mushrooms  will  be  ready 
in  about  four  to  six  weeks.  The  removed 
pots  must  be  kept  cool  and  dry  until  re¬ 
quired,  and  then  brought  into  the  frame 
and  treated  as  directed,  and  if  dealt  with 
in  relays,  a  succession  of  plants  may  be 
obtained. 

Miss  D.  Sparkes. 

“Really,”  said  the  stylish  lady,  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  her  friend,  “it  is  quite 
worth  while  going  to  the  Zoo,  if  only  to 
see  the  wonderful  display  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons.”  1  “Is  it?”  replied  her  friend, 
languidly;  “I  like  to  look  at  the  great 
clumsy  beasts,  too,  but  it  always  smells 
so  unpleasantly  round  the  cages.” 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  most 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,'  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  at  towers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradicate®  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Oom>- 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  loft  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exoeeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  1  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  W.  H.  Whittaker,"  for  the  article 
on  “  Best  Kept  Cottage  Garden,”  page  650. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “W.  Glover,”  for  the  article 
on  “Prunella  incisa  ”  ;  and  another  to  “ New 
It  ;ader  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Pancratium 
fragrans,”  page  666. 


A  PRETTY 


GARDEN 


A  pretty,  simple  and  cheap  garden  arc 
can  be  made  by  any  handy  man,  prc 
vidmg  the  following  instructions  ai 
closely  adhered  to.  First  procure  half 
dozen  strong  stakes,  -]\  feet  long,  an 
firmly  drive  them  down  about  i 
inches  deep,  and  three  feet  apart ;  thre 
stakes  on  one  side  of  the  pathway  an 
three  on  the  opposite  side.  Next  secu: 
three  pieces  of  bended  cane  across  tf 
pathway  on  top  of  both  the  opposi 
stakes.  The  next  operation  is  to  cov< 
the  whole  with  wire  netting,  six  fe 
broad  and  two-inch  mesh.  Our  ne: 
thought  is  what  plants  to  grow  to  cov 
it  with.  Really  this  is  a  matter  of  op: 
ion  and  taste.  I  covered  mine  wi 
Canary  Creeper  and  Sweet  Peas  of  va. 
ous  colours,  and  it  has  proved  beautif 
and  attractive ;  the  whole  arch  is  nc 
completely  covered  and  has  been  f. 
some  time.  The  Sweet  Peas  and  Cana: 
Creeper  are  planted  alternately,  first 
plant  of  the  creeper,  then  two  plant; 
Dorothy  Eckford  Sweet  Pea,  then  anoth 
creeper,  followed  by  a  couple  of  Kii 
Edward  VII.  Peas,  the  creeper  afterwar 
being  alternately  followed  by  Counte 
Spencer,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Blai 
Knight,  Coccinea,  Romolo  Piazanni,  ai 
Mrs.  Walter  Wright.  Let  these  occu 
one  side  of  the  arch  and  finish  the  oth 
side  with  the  creeper,  alternately  plant 
with  two  plants  of  the  following  beautif 
Sweet  Peas  :  Dainty,  Helen  Lewis,  La 
Grizel  Hamilton,  Earl  Cromer,  Blanc 
Burpee,  Queen  of  Spain  and  John  In 
man. 

A  sunny  situation  is  the  best  place  f 
the  arch,  as  in  this  position  the  creepe 
grow  rapidly,  and  very  soon  complete 
cover  all  the  structure.  The  Sweet  Pe 
growing  along  with  them,  and  th< 
flowers  hanging  gracefully,  both  insi 
and  out,  like  so  many  variously  colour 
butterflies,  make  a  beautiful  and  c 
chanting  garden  scene,  never  to  be  f< 
gotten.  The  only  attention  needed 
to  pick  off  dead  flowers,  and  to  trr 
straight,  never  allowing  them  to  becoi 
straggling.  A  little  tying  of  rambli 
branches  is  necessary  here  and  jhe' 
The  soil,  too,  in  which  they  are  gro 
should  be  fairly  rich  and  should  hr: 
a  mulch  of  short  manure  in  dry  weatl 
to  retain  the  moisture,  with  an  occasioi 
watering  with  liquid  manure.  At  ' 
base  of  the  arch  can  be  grown  Stoc> 
Asters,  Calceolarias,  Violas,  Scarlet  G 
aniums,  or  any  other  of  the  attract 
bedding  plants,  so  as  to  put  a  beautii 
finishing  touch  to  this  novel  garn 
scenery. 

Joseph  Floye 
- - 

Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs.  Alfred  Dyer. 

The  London  Dahlia  Union  gave  thi 
first-class  certificate  on  September  ici 
The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Str  1 
wick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  (.' 
p.  631.) 

Cactus  Dahlia  Rev.  T.  W.  Jamieson. 

The  London  Dahlia  Union  gave  thr 
first-class  certificate  on  September  iu 
The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Stredwl 
and  Son,,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  (|< 
p.  640.) 


J.  M.  Stevens. 
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How  to  Grow  Pentstemons, 


A  cutting  bed  may  be  made  up  in  a 
cold  frame  or  the  shoots  be  inserted  in 
pots  or  boxes,  soil  consisting  of  two  parts 
light  loam,  one  part  well  decayed  leaf 
soil,  and  one  third  of  a  part  sand,  the 
whole  well  mixed  together  and  passed 
through  a  sieve,  being  suitable.  Well 
drain  the  pots  or  boxes,  fill  up  with  com¬ 
post,  which  should  be  made  fairly  firm, 
and  cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand. 
Make  the  holes  for  the  cuttings  about 
three  inches  apart  with  a  blunt-pointed 
stick,  similar  to  Fig  4,  working  some  of 
the  surface  sand  to  the  bottom  of  each 
for  the  base  of  the  cutting  to  rest  on, 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  2.  Insert  the  cuttings 
to  the  depth  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  and 
make  the  soil  quite  firm  round  each,  and 
after  giving  a  good  watering,  stand  the 
pots  or  boxes  in  a  cold  frame. 

Keep  the  lights  close  and  shaded  until 


Propagating  Pentstemons  from  cuttings. 


Pentstemons  are  not  difficult  to  grow 
ad  their  profuse  blooming  qualities, 
igether  with  the  brilliance  and  variety 
:  colour  obtainable,  make  them  one  of 
rr  most  useful  hardy  border  plants, 
nother  point  of  advantage  is  that  they 
immence  to  flower  when  early  summer 
rwers  are  past  their  best  and  continue 
.  bloom  as  late  as  the  end  of  October. 
Although  Pentstemons  are  perennials  it 
advisable  to  treat  them  as  annuals  and 
Lise  plants  from  seed  or  cuttings  each 
:ason,  because,  not  only  are  better  re¬ 
fits  obtained,  but  old  plants  cannot  be 
upended  upon  to  withstand  the  winter, 
;cept  in  very  favoured  localities.  Old 
ants  of  very  choice  and  scarce  varieties 
Lould  be  lifted  before  the  arrival  of 
vere  frost  and  be  wintered  in  a  cold 
ame. 

Named  varieties  of  Pentstemons  do  not 


me  true  from  seed  and  should  be  propa- 
ted  from  cuttings,  but  a  great  variety 
colour  is  obtained  bv  sowing  a  small 
cket  of  choice  seed  during  September 
early  October  in  a  pan  of  sandy  soil. 
>w  the  seed  very  thinlv,  cover  the  pan 
th  a  sheet  of  glass  and  stand  in  a  cool 
eenhouse  or  frame  and  keep  the  soil 
fist.  When  the  seedlings  appear  give 
much  light  and  air  as  possible  and 
msplant  into  boxes  as  soon  as  they  are 
rge  enough  to  handle. 

October  is  the  best  month  to  insert 
mtstemon  cuttings,  suitable  shoots  being 
are  or  less  freely  produced  in  the  leaf 
ils  of  the  main  stems  and  may  be  re¬ 
eved  when  about  four  inches  long,  as 
own  in  Fig.  1  of  the  sketches  herewith, 
id  be  prepared  by  removing  the  lower 
ir  of  leaves  and  cutting  the  stem  across 
st  below  the  joint  as  shown. 


roots  have  been  emitted,  when  air  should 
be  gradually  admitted,  the  quantity  be¬ 
ing  increased  as  the  young  plants  gain 
strength,  whilst  gentle  waterings  must  be 
given  as  required.  The  plants  must  not 
be  coddled  in  any  way,  the  lights  being 
removed  wherever  the  weather  allows,  and 
during  the  following  April  the  plants 
may  be  planted  out  in  deeply  dug,  well 
manured  ground. 

ORTUS. 

- +++ - 

Scientific  Pruning. 

Bv  means  of  scientific  pruning  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  school  of  horticulture  in  Tas¬ 
mania  has  obtained  a  yield  of  Apples 
amounting  to  twelve  bushels  per  tree, 
which  were  sold  for  export  at  6s.  per 
bushel,  thus  making  no  less  than  £360 
per  acre. 


Pompon  Dahlia  Amelia. 

The  blooms  of  this  are  very  small, 
neat,  and  of  a  soft  rose.  First-class 
certificate  by  the  London  Dahlia  Union 
on  September  10th.  The  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co., 
Salisbury. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Glory  of  Wilts. 

The  blooms  of  this  are  very  massive 
with  slightly  incurved,  clear,  bright  yel¬ 
low  florets.  First-class  certificate  by  the 
London  Dahlia  Union  on  September  10th. 
The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison’s  Catalogue. 

The  catalogue  of  the  various  Roses 
and  bulbs  issued  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison, 
F.R.H.S.,  5  and  7,  Bull  Street,  West 
Bromwich,  is  now  on  our  table  and  con¬ 
tains  lists  of  useful  bulbs  for  gardens, 
large  and  small,  together  with  many  of 
the  less  common  ones.  Other  subjects 
included  are  Begonias,  Achimenes,  Glad¬ 
ioli,  Lilies,  various  plants  for  forcing, 
Ferns  and  Roses.  It  is  printed  in  two 
colours,  red  and  blue,  which  facilitates 
reference. 

- ♦♦+ - 

THE  WAY  TO  PRESERVE 

Beans 

FOR  WINTER  USE. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  amateur 
gardener,  who  grows  vegetables  for  home 
consumption  only,  finds  that  during  the 
height  of  the  season  his  runners  and 
French  Beans  are  produced  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  is  required  for 
the  family  needs.  It  cannot  be  too  well 
known,  therefore,  that  a  supply  of  this 
useful  vegetable  can  be  easily  preserved 
for  use  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Beans  should  be  gathered  in  dry 
weather  (preferably  during  September,  as 
great  heat  is  liable  to  cause  them  to  mil¬ 
dew),  and  placed  in  a  china  or  earthen¬ 
ware  vessel,  arranged  in  layers,  with  a 
thick  sprinkling  of  salt  between  each 
layer.  The  vessel  containing  them 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  and  airy  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  a  few  days  time  the  Beans  will  be 
found  to  have  shrunk  considerably,  and 
the  salt  to  have  melted  into  brine.  More 
Beans  and  salt  can  be  added  from  time 
to  time,  till  the  vessel  is  quite  full. 
Should  the  weather  be  very  hot  and  damp, 
the  Beans  should  be  inspected  every  day 
or  so,  and  the  top  layer  pressed  under  the 
brine,  otherwise  those  that  are  not  quite 
submerged  may  show  signs  of  mildew. 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  affected  Beans 
should  be  at  once  removed,  and  more  salt 
scattered  over  the  top.  When  once  the 
cooler  weather  sets  in  they  will  need  no 
further  attention,  but  will  keep  good  in- 
definitelv  in  any  place  free  from  frost. 

When  required  for  use  they  should  be 
lifted  from  the  brine  and  washed  in  cold 
water.  The  strings  can  then  be  removed 
and  the  Beans  cut  up  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  they  should  be  allowed  to  lie  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  water  before  being  cooked 
in  order  to  remove  any  trace  of  saltness. 
A  pinch  of  soda  in  the  water  in  which  they 
are  boiled  will  greatlv  improve  the  colour. 

E.  C.  Tarrant. 
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NOTICES. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  by 
M  ACL  AREN  and  Sons,  37  and  33,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
Telegrams  and  Cables:  ‘‘Buns,”  London.  Telephone 
Number :  997  Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every 
Tuesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
One  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
3s.  6cL  United  Kingdom  ;  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
remittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  tr 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  inserf  ion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
photographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre¬ 
spondents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume. 
The  Editor  will  not  oe  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
manuscripts  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
ordinary  care  will  be  exorcised  to  ensure  return.  T' 
payment  for  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  Hie  price  for 
reproduction  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  ownei 
of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
property  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENIN' : 
WORLD.'*  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
final.  L 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
to  send  specimen  copies  of  “THE  G  \  RDENING  WOULD  ” 
for  distribution  amongst  friends,  and  v/ill  appr^iate  the 
services  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


6difotdal, 


Su&pas  feom  'WisUij. 

On  the  29th  September  a  splendid  ex¬ 
hibit  of  thirty-one  varieties  of  Grapes 
was  brought  up  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Wisley, 
and  placed  on  a  long  table  at  the  meeting 
on  that  date.  In  most  cases,  there  were 
two  bunches  of  each  variety  and  in  all 
cases  the  bunches  were  in  splendid  form, 
only  a  few  of  them  not  being  quite  fin¬ 
ished.  No  doubt,  they  had  been  placed 
there  to  show  the  collection  of  Vines 
already  at  Wisley. 

The  Grapes  were  a  great  credit  to  the 
grower  or  rather  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
S.  T.  Wright,  seeing  that  the  gardens  so 
recently  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Society.  We  remember  when  the  Oak- 
wood  garden,  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  I.  Wil¬ 
son,  was  being  put  up  for  auction  for 
the  second  time  on  May  6th,  1903,  after 
having  failed  to  find  a  purchaser  in 
January  of  the  same  year.  The  story  ’S, 
of  course,  well  known  that  the  sixty  acres 
of  ground  were  purchased  by  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury  and  presented  to  the 
Society.  After  taking  possession  it  was 
necessary  to  lay  out  certain  portions  of 
the  ground  at  least  afresh  and  to  build 
houses  before  the  Vines  could  be  planted. 
The  Vines  cannot  yet  be  over  three  or 
four  years  old  and  the  collection  is  al¬ 
ready  both  large  and  representative. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  all  the  var¬ 
ieties  that  were  shown ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  all  the  popular  varieties  grown, 
either  in  private  places  or  by  market 
gardeners,  were  present  in  good  form. 
There  were,  however,  several  Grapes  of 
great  interest,  including  the  Black  Mon- 
ukka,  which  is  seedless  and  the  berry 
quite  unique  in  shape,  being  ovoid.  It 
was,  of  course,  in  the  collection  at  Chis¬ 


wick.  Other  varieties  were  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  Directeur  Tisserand,  Syrian, 
Trebbiano,  Chasselas  Napoleon,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Grizzly 
Frontignan,  and  various  others.  Direc¬ 
teur  Tisserand  reminded  us  very  forcibly 
of  the  old  Frankenthal,  but  was  possibly 
a  bigger  berry,  but  hammered  on  the  top 
much  in  the  same  way.  Syrian  is  an 
interesting  white  Grape,  seeing  that  it 
may  possibly  have  been  the  variety  which 
the' spies  brought  back  to  Moses  -from  the 


Helenium  autumnale  is  a  very  variable 
plant,  and,  according  to  our  experience, 
is  less  common  in  private  gardens  than 
several  of  its  varieties,  of  which  there  are 
a  number  in  gardens.  The  variety,  H.a. 
pumilum  is  especially  valuable  to  gar¬ 
dens,  large  or  small.  It  is  of  dwarfer 
habit  than  the  others,  with  much  larger 
flowers  than  most  of  them,  and  keeps 
flowering  over  a  much  longer  period  of 
time.  It  is,  therefore,  useful  in  small 
gardens  where  tall  plants  would  be  inad¬ 
missible.  The  same  effect,  or  even  better, 
can  be  produced  by  this  dwarf  habited 
plant,  which  may  be  grown  in  borders  or 
as  an  edging  to  borders  or  beds.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
general  appearance  of  a  few  cut  sprays. 
As  they  last  well  in  water,  the  plant, 
therefore,  comes  in  useful  for  cut  flower 


Land  of  Promise  Trebbiano  is  al 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  produo 
the  heaviest  bunch  on  record  in  tl 
country,  namely,  265  lbs.  Grizzly  Fro 
tignan  may  be  regarded  as  a  fancy  Gra]: 
having  a  flavour  which  is  very  agreeah 
to  some.  Its  dull  purple  colour  is  if 
much  to  look  at,  so  that  it  may  be  1 
garclcd  as  a  fancy  Grape  to  be  cultivat 
by  the  few.  The  bunches,  in  most  case 
were  of  large  and  handsome  size  for  th  - 
kind. 


purposes,  and  can  be  used  with  its  cn 
ioliage,  so  that  it  requires  no  garnishi 
It  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  pro.- 
gate,  because  if  planted  in  fairly  f  ■. 
well-tilled  soil,  it  will  make  numerj.s 
crowns  during  the  course  of  the  sumnr, 
and  in  autumn  the  whole  crown  can  e 
dug  up  and  pulled  to  pieces  if  morepf 
them  are  wanted.  By  doing  the  wcrljn 
autumn,  at  any  time  after  the  plant  Its 
ceased  to  bloom,  the  small  pieces  cache 
established  in  the  soil  before  the  advafce 
of  winter,  and  they  bloom  next  year  1 1.- 
if  nothing  had  happened.  It  is  an  advn 
tage  to  lift  the  plants  in  this  manned: 
not  annually,  at  least  once  in  two  vers 
so  that  the  plants  may  get  the  advangt 
of  freshly  dug  soil.  That  opportu|t\ 
can  be  taken  for  manuring  the  gro'ic 
and  trenching  it  if  need  be. 


A  Useful  Border  Flowe' 


(Helenium  autumnale  pumilum). 
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Photography  for  Garden  Liovers. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 


/  -+■ 

( Continued  from  -page  b^o.) 

VI. -PHOTOGRAPHING  LEAVES  WITHOUT  A  CAMERA. 


Photography  without  apparatus  sounds 
inviting,  and  in  truth  it  is  as  effective 
md  interesting,  and  is  easy  and  inexpen¬ 
sive.  , 

I  invite  the  attention  of  those  readers  of 
these  pages  who  have  hitherto  never  at¬ 
tempted  the  making  of  a  photograph  to 
the  following  method  of  making  faithful 
copies  of  leaves,  fronds,  and  other  like 
objects. 

Our  outfit  is  very  simple,  and  may  be 
obtained  for  a  few  pence.  We  require 
one  pound  of  “ hypo.”  crystals  (2d.),  a 
packet  of  “ self -toning  glossy  -printing 


out  paper ,”  generally  called  P.O.P.  by 
photographers  (6d.),  and  a  photographic 
printing  frame  of  J-plate  size  (6d.). 
From  any  photographic  friend  may  be 
obtained  for  the  asking  an  old  negative 
which  will  fit  our  printing  frame.  This 
old  negative  is  soaked  in  warm  water  to 
which  a  tablespoonful  of  kitchen  or  wash¬ 
ing  soda  has  been  added.  The  water  softens 
the  gelatine  coating  of  the  plate  so  that 
it  can  be  easily  scraped  off  with  a  table 
knife.  Any  small  scraps  which  escape 
the  knife  can  be  removed  by  rubbing  with 
a  piece  of  wet  loofah  or  coarse  rag.  The 
glass  is  then  dried  and  put  in  the  print¬ 
ing  frame. 

From  the  autumn  leaves  which  sprinkle 
the  ground  we  select  two  or  three  of  pleas¬ 
ing  shape  and  size,  somewhat  less  than 
our  printing  frame  glass  (4^  x  3i  inches), 
being  careful  to  pick  out  by  preference 
such  leaves  as  are  the  most  transparent  to 
light  when  held  close  to  the  eye  and 
looked  through  towards  the  sky.  The 
leaves  are  put  between  blotting  paper, 
and  then  in  a  book  under  pressure  (e.g. , 
a  pile  of  books,  a  brick  or  twm,  etc.)  for 
24  hours,  so  as  to  dry  and  flatten  them  as 
much  as  possible.  We  take  a  dried  and 
flattened  leaf,  and  lay  it  on  the  clear 
glass  in  the  printing  frame.  Then  from 
the  packet  of  light  sensitive  paper  we 
take  one  piece  and  lay  its  glossy  side 
flat  down  on  the  leaf  and  clear  glass ; 
then  put  in  the  hinged  back  of  the  print¬ 
ing  frame  and  close  the  springs.  Here 
note  very  carefully  once  for  all  that  we 
can  safely  examine  either  half  of  the 
paper  by  freeing  one  spring  of  the  print¬ 
ing  frame  at  a  time,  but  whenever  we  are 
examining  printing  operations  we  must  be 
careful  to  open  only  one  spring  at  a  time , 
and  close  this  before  the  other  spring  is 
set  free.  If  this  be  not  done",  our  picture 


is  almost  certain  to  be  spoiled  owing  to 
the  shifting  of  the  back,  paper,  leaf,  and 
glass  relatively  to  each  other.  Having 
closed  both  springs  of  the  frame,  put  it 
out  in  a  good  strong  light,  but  where  it 
cannot  get  wet  by  rain.  After  an  hour 
or  so  open  one  half  of  the  frame  and  bend 
back  (without  creasing)  one  half  of  the 
paper.  By  this  time  the  part  under  the 
clear  glass  will  have  darkened  consider¬ 
able.  but  the  part  under  the  leaf  may  not 
have  darkened  to  any  very  appreciable 
extent.  Close  the  frame,  and  continue 
the  printing  until  the  light  has  penetrated 
through  the  leaf,  and  you  have  a  rather 
dark  picture  showing  the  veins,  etc.,  of 
the  leaf.  (See  negative  illustration.) 
This  printing  will  very  likely  take 
a  whole  day,  or  even  longer.  But 
do  not  hurry  matters.  Carry  on  printing 
until  the  leaf  image  is  rather  overdone. 
We  do  this  because  the  “fixing”  opera¬ 
tion  will  make  our  print  somewhat  lighter 
than  it  is  when  it  leaves  the  printing 
frame.  Next  we  prepare  the  fixing  solu¬ 
tion  by  putting  half  a  pound  of  hypo, 
crystals  (we  need  not  be  particular  to 
half  an  ounce  either  way)  in  a  clean  wine 
bottle,  and  then  filling  up  the  bottle  with 
warm  water.  The  bottle  is  corked  and 
turned  over  and  over  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  when  the  crystals  will  quickly 
dissolve.  The  solution  is  then  set  aside 
to  cool.  It  may  conveniently  be  prepared 
a  day  or  two  in  advance,  as  it  keeps  in 
working  order  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  print  is  now  removed  from  the  print¬ 
ing  frame  and  laid  picture  side  up  in  a 
pie  dish  or  soup  plate.  Then  enough 
fixing  solution  is  poured  over  it  until  we 
get  a  depth  of  about  an  inch  of  solution. 
The  print- is  then  turned  over  and  over 
in  the  solution  every  half  minute  or  so, 


anv  air  bubbles  clinging  to  the  paper 
being  removed  by  drawing  the  paper 
along  the  edge  of  the  dish.  The  print  is 
left  in  the  fixing  bath  8  to  10  minutes. 
It  will  then  have  changed  colour,  and 
also  become  somewhat  lighter,  but  still 
the  background  remains  decidedly  dark. 
The  print  is  now  put  into  another  dish 
containing  only  cold  water,  and  turned 
over  every  2  or  3  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
10  minutes  the  water  is  poured  away,  and 
the  operation  repeated  with  a  fresh  lot  of 
water.  After  four  or  five  such  bathings  of 
10  minutes  each,  it  is  removed,  held  by 


one  corner  to  drip  and  drain  for  a  mirtute 
or  so,  then  laid  face  up  on  a  dry 
towel  and  allowed  to  dry.  This 
print  forms  our  negative,  i.e.,  a  light 
leaf  on  a  dark  ground.  Next  we  place 
our  negative  print  on  the  glass  of  the 
printing  frame,  with  its  picture  side  up. 
On  it  we  put  a  new  piece  of  printing 
paper,  glossy  side  down,  so  that  the  two 
paners  have  their  glossy  faces  in  contact. 
The  printing  frame  is  closed  as  before, 
and  put  out  to  print.  Note'  that  in  the 
first  instance  we' printed  through  the  leaf 
itself,  but  in  the  second  we  print  through 
the  paper  of  our  negative  print.  This 
printing  will  not  take  so  long  as  it  did 
when  printing  the  negative,  as  the  light 
has  now  only  to  penetrate  paper  instead 
of  the  coloured  leaf.  The  “positive,”  or 
second  print,  is  examined  from  time  to 
time  by  opening  the  printing  frame,  and 
printing  likewise  carried  on  until  the  pic¬ 
ture  looks  a  little  darker  than  we  want 
it  to  be  when  finished.  It  is  then  put  into 
the  fixing  bath  and  washed  in  just  the 
same  way  as  described  for  the  first  (nega¬ 
tive)  print.  We  now  have  a  positive,  i.e., 
a  dark  leaf  on  a  light  ground.  Thus  the 
negative  and  positive  are  just  the  comple¬ 
ment  and  counterpart  of  each  other. 

I  need  hardly  linger  to  point  out  the 
many  ways  in  which  these  leaf  pictures 
may”  be  made  use  of  for  a  thousand  and 
one  decorative  purposes,  such  as  menu 
cards,  fans,  lamp  shades,  window  decora¬ 
tions,  greeting  cards,  etc.  Nor  need  I 
pause. to  tell  the  readers  of  these  pages 
where  to  look  for  leaves  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes.  Any  leaf  that  can  be  flattened 
and  dried  may  be  used  if  only  the  print¬ 
ing  light  can  get  through  it.  Therefore 
the  more  transparent  it  is  the  better  for 
our  purpose. 

— — 4-4-4 - 

At  Toddington,  near  Linton,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  Mushroom  has  been  gathered,  which 
is  possibly  the  largest  ever  gathered  from 
the  open  field  in  England.  It  measured 
46  inches  in  circumference,  with  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  15  inches. 

Horticultural  Club. 

The  home  dinners  of  this  club  were  re¬ 
sumed  on  October  13th,  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor.  During  the  evening  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton  gave  a  lecture  on  “A 
Holiday  on  the  Nile,”  illustrated  by 
painted  slides  from  original  photographs. 
The  lecture  was  very  interesting,  and  Mr. 
Sutton  was  cordially  thanked  for  his  kind¬ 
ness. 

John  Laing  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Russell,  of  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  London,  having  purchased 
the  well-known  business  of  John  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  nurserymen, 
seedsmen  and  florists,  is  promoting  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
business  as  a  going  concern.  The  Com¬ 
pany  was  registered  on  September  25th, 
with  a  capital  of  .£5,000,  in  £1  shares. 
The  directors  are  Mr.  Maurice  Miroy, 
merchant,  of  Wood  Street,  E.C.  ;  Mr. 
Lamantine  Theodore  Russell,  gentleman, 
of  St.  Leonards-on-Sea ;  and  Mr.  W  illiam 
Henry  Russell,  the  vendor.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  to  be  paid  to  the  promoter 
of  the  Company  has  been  fixed  at  £4,000, 
payable  as  to  £3,000  in  cash  and  £  1,000 
in  fully  paid  ordinary  shares '  of  the 
Company.  The  registered  office  is  300, 
Stanstead  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
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Border  Carnations. 

Those  who  intend  planting  out  the 
rooted  layers  of  Carnations  should  have 
this  completed  without  delay  if  not  al¬ 
ready  done.  The  ground  should  be  quite 
firm,  because  Carnations  stand  much 
better  in  firm  ground,  as  it  holds  less 
water  than  recently  dug  and  loose  soil. 
Pot  up  a  reserve  of  plants  to  fill  up  any 
possible  blanks  which  may  occur  during 
the  winter  from  one  cause  or  another. 
Near  smoky  towns  and  where  the  soil  is 
heavy  the  cultivator  usually  prefers  to 
keep  the  whole  stock  of  plants  in  cold 
frames  for  the  winter.  When  newly  pot¬ 
ted  up  the  frames  may  be  kept  close  for 
a  week,  after  which  plenty  of  air  may  be 
given  night  and  day.  Indeed,  during  the 
present  mild  weather,  these  sashes  should 
be  left  off  altogether,  unless  there  be 
heavy  rain. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

In  most  cases  where  the  grower  is  in 
any  way  enthusiastic,  he  will  by  this  time 
have  potted  off  the  layers  that  were  put 
down  in  pots.  Usually  these  are  much 
in  advance  of  plants  grown  in  the  open 
air,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  keeping 
the  layers  on  the  plants  after  this  date. 
Indeed,  the  point  is  to  get  the  plants  well 
established  in  pots  before  the  approach 
of  winter  and  the  short,  dark  days.  1  he 
pots,  of  course,  ought  to  be  sheltered  in 
a  cold  frame,  unless  the  grower  has  a 
special  house  at  his  command  for  them. 
The  cooler  the  plants  are  kept  the  better 
during  winter.  The  exhibitor  is  much 
on  a  par  with  those  who  merely  grow 
border  Carnations  in  winter,  and  the 
plants,  in  all  cases,  should  be  treated 
alike  when  in  the  small  pots.  The  pres¬ 
ent  is  the  best  time  to  order  new  varieties 
and  also  to  make  good  any  losses  of  de¬ 
sirable  varieties  in  a  collection.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  nurseryman  is  most 
likely  to  have  scarce  and  choice  varieties 
to  dispose  of,  whereas  they  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  all  be  gone  before  spring. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Early  varieties  which  have  commenced 
flowering  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature 
of  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  Not  all  of  them 
require  the  higher  temperature,  but  there 
is  a  slight  variation  in  their  likings  in 
that  respect  and  those  which  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  opening  their  flowers  may  be  put 
in  the  warmer  end  of  the  house.  Light, 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  the  chief 
points  to  be  remembered  with  this  class 
of  Carnation  during  winter.  They  should 
be  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  as 
light  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  their  cultivation,  and  our  skies  are 
liable  to  be  deficient  of  that  necessary 
during  the  winter. 


desirable  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible 
and  on  the  dry  side  to  help  ward  off  the 
danger  of  attack  from  fungi  during  the 
dull  and  moist  weather  of  winter.  The 
floor  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  soil  in 
the  pots,  should  be  kept  dry  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  life  of  the  plants.  The 
temperature  may  be  allowed  to  drop  to 
40  degs.  or  45  degs.  by  night.  The  plants 
will  take  no  harm  so  long  as  the  other 
requirements  are  attended  to.  Keep 
them  clear  of  insects,  as  they  are  a  fer¬ 
tile  source  of  infection  when  allowed  to 
establish  themselves  and  puncture  the 
young  leaves.  Indeed,  this  class,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  Carnations,  should  be 
fumigated  or  dipped  into  tobacco  water 
if  there  is^the  least  sign  of  green  fly  or 
thrips  upon  them. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

The  numerous  bright  colours,  the  frag¬ 
rance  of  the  flowers,  and  their  easy  man¬ 
agement  still  find  admirers  and  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  this  class.  Where  a  batch  is 
grown  for  late  work  they  should  be 
staked,  tied  and  housed  in  a  frame  or 
pit  till  required  to  bloom  under  glass. 
They  come  in  very  conveniently  during 
November,  when  flowers,  other  than 
Chrysanthemums,  are  getting  scarce.  In¬ 
deed,  they  may  be  put  in  their  flowering 
quarters  at  once  if  the  space  is  available. 
The  plants  may  also  be  fumigated  while 
the  flowers  are  still  in  bud  to  clear  them 
of  insect  pests. 

American  Carnations. 

The  early  varieties  will  now  be  making 
a  display  if  the  cultivator  has  grown  his 
plants  with  that  object  in  view.  They 
should  be  placed  in  the  best  lighted  house 
available  and  treated  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Tree  Carnations.  When  the 
weather  gets  cool  less  water  will  suffice 
and  the  plants  will  benefit.  If  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  likely  to  fall  below  45  degs. 
fire  heat  may  be  employed,  but  other¬ 
wise  it  is  undesirable.  As  the  tempera¬ 
ture  outside  gets  low  and  the  atmosphere 
surcharged  with  moisture  and  the  plants 
are  coming  into  bloom  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  48 
degs.  to  50  degs.  by  night,  with  a  few 
degrees  more  by  day.  Some  varieties 
like  a  rather  higher  temperature  than  this 
to  make  them  open  freely  and  the  culti¬ 
vator  may  find  it  convenient  to  put  those 
varieties  in  another  house  or  compartment 
where  a  temperature  of  54  degs.  can  be 
maintained  by  night.  This  should  meet 
the  requirements  of  most  of  the  American 
Carnations.  In  the  case  of  all  other 
varieties,  whether  resting  or  preparing  to 
bloom,  insect  pests  should  be  kept  thor¬ 
oughly  in  check.  J.  <D.  F.  W. 

- +++ - 


Malmaison  Carnations. 

It  is  not  even  desirable  to  make  these 
plants  grow  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Their  thick  and  fleshy  leaves  make  it 


The  flowers  of  the  Gladwyn  Iris  or 
Roast  Beef  Iris  are  not  much  to  look  at, 
but  the  orange  seeds  of  the  open  capsule 
are  handsome. 


Rose  that  Blushes  in  the  Sun. 

According  to  the  “Daily  Express”  a 
Japanese  florist  has  succeeded  in  discover¬ 
ing  a  Rose  whose  colour  is  a  delicate  pin! 
when  the  plant  is  in  the  shade,  but  whicl 
becomes  crimson  when  exposed  to  th« 
sun’s  rays. 

Gooseberry  Mildew. 

Kentish  fruit-growers  assert  that  th( 
inaction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ha.- 
conduced  largely  to  the  present  bad  state 
of  things,  and  the  instance  is  given  of  ; 
grower  in  the  Maidstone  district  who  ha. 
been  compelled  to  destroy  as  many  a: 
45,000  mildewed  bushes.  The  mildew 
will  seriously  affect  the  extent  of  nex 
year’s  crop. 

- - 

HINTS  ON  BEAUTIFYING 

The  Balcony. 


Everyone  thinks  that  to  keep  the  bal 
cony  gay  with  evergreens  and  flowers  is  ; 
very  simple  matter.  F ar  from  bein: 
simple,  it  means  a  knowledge  of  plant 
far  above  the  average.  You  cannot  kee; 
a  balcony  nice  by  the  unlimited  purchas 
of  pot  plants,  because  half  the  plants  sol* 
by  florists  are  unsuitable  for  pot  culture 

The  difficulty  of  a  balcony  is  to  kee' 
the  plants  moist.  When  naturall 
planted  in  the  earth,  the  roots  are  warr 
and  dark,  but  in  a  pot  the  roots  pres 
against  the  porous  sides  of  the  pot,  an 
become  chilled,  and  a  chilled  root  cause 
the  shoots  to  die  and  the  buds  to  go  blinc 
For  this  reason  balcony  plants  should  b 
inserted  in  a  china  or  wooden  outer  case 
hence  plants  in  window  boxes  do  bette 
than  in  pots. 

Secondly,  for  pot  work  you  need 
friable,  rich  soil,  which  does  not  dry  int 
a  hard  sort  of  concrete.  London  plan' 
potted  in  the  soil  of  the  suburbs  alway 
die,  as  the  London  clay  dries  at  once  an 
does  not  hold  water. 

Florists’  plants  have  seldom  prop*: 
drainage,  and  being  roughly  planted  01 
straight  from  the  bed,  have  earth  worn 
which  make  the  leaves  turn  yellow  an 
fall  off.  A  London  balcony  has  four  se. 
sons.  The  summer,  June  to  Septembe 
is  the  Geranium  time,  the  brightest  of  a 
the  year ;  then  follows  a  short  period  < 
potted  Asters  and  Chrysanthemums ;  the 
the  Ivies  and  hardy  shrubs  alone  remai: 
till  the  potted  Daffodils  come  in  wh 
March. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  clever  garden* 
does  not  set  up  in  London  to  sell  che; 
pots  of  well-known  plants.  All  hare 
annuals  or  perennials  can  be  made 
flower  in  pots,  but  who  has  ever  boug 
Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,  Primrose1 
Aconites,  or  any  such  well-known  garde 
favourites  in  pots  ? 

London  plants  average  is.  each 
flower.  If  you  want  the  sort  of  flowers 
name  you  can  in  spring  time  buy  the 
from  the  street  barrows,  but  in  sprn 
time  only.  What  is  wanted  is  a  peni 
plant  depot,  where  from  id.  to  6d.  y<[ 
could  get  healthy  plants.  Perhaps  son 
of  your  readers  will  take  the  hint,  ar 
establish  the  trade,  and  also  sell  pots  t 
balcony  use  with  covers  of  plaited  ro 

or  warm  canvas,  or  coarse  clay. 

E.  E.  Cope. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

ie  Herbaceous  Borders. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  and  border  Chrysan- 
emums  will  form  the  chief  feature  of  these 
rders  at  the  present  time.  Neglected  plants 
esent  a  very  untidy  appearance,  and  it  is 
difficult  matter  to  get  them  shapely  again, 
t  this  work  must  be  done.  Specimens  which 
3re  duly  staked  look  very  nice  indeed  now, 
id  well  repay  one  for  the  labour  spent  up- 
1  them. 

amoving  Faded  Leaves. 

On  both  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Chry- 
nthemums  there  are  many  faded  leaves 
rich  curl  up  and  harbour  earwigs  and  other 
sect  pests.  All  such  leaves  should  be 
died  off  and  burned  in  the  garden  fire. 
About  twice  during  the  present  week  it 
auld  be  advisable  to  thoroughly  examine 
1  plants  in  the  herbaceous  border  and  cut 
iwn  the  stems  of  those  that  are  quite  ripe, 
very  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  these 
irders  as  clean  as  possible,  and  the  work 
•cessary  to  this  end  should  not  be  be- 
udged. 
ahlias. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  cut  down 
ly  of  the  plants  that  were  bearing  fresh 
aves  and  flowers ;  some  temporary  protec- 
on  should  be  afforded  such  forthwith.  But 
here  early  frosts  have  injured  the  leaves 
:  unprotected  specimens  the  stems  should 
»  cut  off  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Do  not  cut 
f  the  stems  close  to  the  ground,  but  leave 
tern  abount  9  inches  long,  as  shown  at  A, 
ie  tops  B  being  burned  forthwith.  In  addi- 
on  to  the  ground  label,  tie  a  small  one  to 
ie  stalks  of  the  plants  as  shown  in  the 
:etch,  and  thus  do  all  you  can  to  retain 
ie  correct  names  of  the  Dahlias  after  the 
■owers  have  gone. 

If  other  work  presses  during  the  present 
eek,  you  may  leave  the  tubers  in  the 
round,  as  they  will  be  quite  safe  from  the 
:ost.  When  lifting  the  roots  be  careful  not 
ii  injure  them  with  fork  or  spade  or  by 
mlently  pulling  them  out  of  the  soil.  Place 
ie  lifted  roots — with  the  soil  adhering  to 
lem  — in  a  dry,  open  shed  for  a  time,  but 
iver  them  with  mats  each  night.  In  due 
lurse,  when  the  soil  is  dried  and  the  tubers 
|icely  hardened,  they  may  be  prepared  for 
coring  during  the  winter  months. 

lanting  Bulbs  in  Herbaceous  Borders. 

Theie  are  few  months  in  the  year  in  which 
iese  borders  are  without  flowers  of  some 
ind  where  a  fairly  good  collection  is  grown, 
nd  this  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so  popu- 
tr  and  growing  in  favour  with  the  public. 
Vhere  there  are  spaces  large  enough,  you 
lay  fill  them  with  bulbs  at  once.  Hyacinths, 
'ulips,  Narcissi,  Jonquils,  Snowdrops, 
villas  and  Crocuses  are  all  suitable  for 
lanting  in  groups  or  in  lines  in  the  bor¬ 
ers.  But  grouping  is  the  most  pleasing 
prm  of  growing  the  bulbs. 

Hrubs  and  Trees. 

Where  these  are  unsatisfactory  and  you 
J/ish  to  replace  them,  or  where  it  is  intended 
P  form  new  shrubberies  and  plantations, 
rake  all  necessary  preparation.  The  ground 
hould  be  deeply  trenched  and  all  old  roots 
f  trees  and  shrubs  carefully  picked  out.  It 
s  never  satisfactory  to  plant  the  specimens 
n  hard,  unbroken  ground.  But  cffiefly  ow- 
ng  to  lack  of  labour  this  is  often  done. 


Fig.  i.  Cut  down  Dahlias  at  once  if  the 
leaves  get  frozen.  A  shows  the  stalks  left 
9  in.  above  ground ;  B,  the  tops  to  be  taken 
away  and  burned. 

However,  by  taking  advantage  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  you  may  succeed  in  getting  all 
the  ground  trenched  in  due  time  for  the 
planting. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Plum  Trees. 

Suckers  grow  from  the  roots  of  these  fruit 
trees  more  freely  than  from  those  of  any 
other  kind,  and  if  they  are  left  undisturbed 
for  a  year  they  soon  become  a  thicket  of 
growth.  It  is  useless  to  cut  off  the  suckers 
at  the  ground  level,  as  they  grow  again  in 
increased  numbers  and  soon  spread  all  over 


Fig.  2.  Suckers  often  grow  on  the  roots  of 
Plum  trees.  They  should  be  cut  off.  A 
shows  the  suckers  and  B  the  tree  root. 


the  border.  -The  greater  the  number  of 
suckers  the  weaker  the  growth  of  the  tree 
becomes.  Fig.  2  shows  how  the  suckers 
should  be  removed.  Take  out  sufficient  soil, 
very  carefully,  to  bare  the  roots  and  the 
suckers  growing  on  them ;  then  cut  off  the 
suckers  A  close  to  the  roots  B,  using  a  sharp 
knife.  When  filling  in  the  trench  again 
mix  a  small  quantity  of  fibrous  loam  and 
old  mortar  rubbish  with  the  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  so  encourage  the  formation  of 
plenty  of  new  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface. 
Make  the  soil  firm  as  it  is  replaced. 


Fig.  j.  Lift  and  store  Beetroot  in  clamps 
as  shown  above.  The  roots  are  now  ready 
for  covering  with  straw  and  soil. 


Blackberries. 

The  American  Blackberries,  or  Brambles, 
are  well  worth  cufEivating.  There  are  often 
odd  corners  in  gardens  which  are  not  suit¬ 
able  for  the  growth  of  the  more  tender  kinds 
of  fruits,  but  in  which  the  American  Black¬ 
berry  would  thrive.  All  you  need  do  is  to 
tiench  the  soil  and  free  it  from  all  kinds  of 
weeds  which  may  be  found  there,  as  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds 
when  they  are  growing  amongst  the  roots 
of  the  Blackberries.  Put  in  growing  plants 
of  medium  strength  and  allow  ample  space 
for  each  clump  to  grow  in.  The  following 
are  good  varieties,  namely  :  Parsley-leaved, 
ornamental  leaves,  large  fruit,  sweet  and 
freely  producell ;  Wilson  junior,  early,  large 
fruit,  also  free;  Early  Harvest,  large  fruit, 
sweet,  ripens  early. 

A  select  list  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  etc., 
will  appear  in  next  week’s  “Work  of  the 
Week.” 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Storing  Beetroot. 

Beetroot,  if  bruised,  loses  colour  consider¬ 
ably  and  also  flavour,  so  that  all  roots  should 
be  gently  raised  out  of  the  soil  with  the  aid 
of  a  garden  fork.  If  forcibly  pulled  up  and 
the  tops  are  cut  off  close  to  the  crown  much 
juice  will  be  lost.  Twist  off  the  tops  several 
inches  from  the  crown  and  lay  the  roots  out 
to  dry  for  a  few  hours  before  they  are  stored. 
Pack  the  roots  in  sand  in  an  open  shed  and 
then  cover  them  with  straw  and  soil.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  end  of  a  heap  of  Beetroot  ready 
for  covering. 

Endive. 

Plants  placed'  in  frames  for  blanching 
should  be  examined,  and  all  decaying  leaves 
removed.  Also  those  under  slates  or  boards 
need  attention  in  this  way,  too 

Lettuces  in  Frames. 

At  this  season  many  persons  grow  Let¬ 
tuces  in  frames ;  but  as  the  plants  do  not 
succeed  well  if  kept  too  close,  air  should 
be  given  freely  in  fine  weather,  and  unless 
there  is  a  frost  keep  the  lights  open  slightly 
at  the  top  both  day  and  night. 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Many  main  leaves  growing  from  the  stem 
turn  yellow  at  this  season.  Do  not  allow 
any  such  to  remain  on  the  plants,  but  pull 
them  off  forthwith.  Also  pick  up  any  that 
are  lying  on  the  ground.  In  the  case  of 
winter  greens  generally,  it  is  advisable  to 
gather  up  all  leaves  found  lying  on  the  soil. 
Keep  the  quarters  quite  clean  and  sweet. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

General  Notes. 

The  winter-flowering  subjects  will  at  the 
present  time  be  claiming  a  deal  of  the  ama¬ 
teur’s  attention,  and  in  a  “  mixed  ”  house 
these  should  be  placed  in  the  most  favoured 
positions  as  regards  light  and  ventilation, 
relegating  those  plants  which  are  resting  to 
the  background  for  the  time  being. 

The  task  of  watering,  which  during  the 
dry  hot  summer  months  has  taken  a  deal  of 
our  time,  will  now  be  considerably  lessened, 
the  quantity  given  being,  of  course,  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced  as  the  winter  approaches.  Some 
of  the  summer-flowering  bulbous  and  tube¬ 
rous-rooted  treasures,  such  as  Achimenes, 
Liliums,  Begonias,  etc.,  may  be  dried  off 
and  stored  away  free  from  both  damp  and 
frost  till  the  time  arrives  for  re-starting 
them. 

Various  insect  pests  will  soon  be  secreting 
themselves  snugly  away  for  the  winter,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  advisable  that  they  be 
searched  for  diligently  and  destroyed  before¬ 
hand,  thereby  saving  trouble  when  the  warm 
days  return  in  the  spring. 
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Viburnums  for  Forcing. 

The  familiar  Guelder  Rose  or  Snowball 
Tree  is  quite  hardy  and  well-known  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  dwarf  specimens  forced  into 
early  bloom  under  glass  are  most  attractive 
when  laden  with  a  profusion  of  globulous 
blossoms.  Any  time  this  month,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  they  may  be  potted 
up  in  good,  sound  loam,  or  they  may  be 
purchased,  if  desired,,  already  .established  in 
pots.  - 

It  is  advantageous  to  plunge  them  first  in 
frost-proof  frames,  bringing  them  into  the 
mild  heat  as  required,  it  being  generally 
found  that  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  will 
suffice  to.  bring  them  into  flower,  the  length 
of  time  of  course  depending  upon  the  tem¬ 
perature.  During  the  period  of  growth 
plenty  of  water  must  be  given,  although  they 
do  not  seem  to  need  any  feeding  up  with 
manure. 

Housing  the  “’Mums.” 

It  is  essential  that  a  fine  day  be  chosen  for 
bringing  the  Chrysanthemums  into  the  green¬ 
house,  which  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
previously  in  readiness  for  them..  Preven¬ 
tion  is  better  than  cure,  and  even  if  the 
dreaded  mildew  is  not  apparent  on  the 
plants,  it  is  as  well,  ere  they  are  housed,  to 
give  them  a  thorough  spraying  with  sulphur 
water,  or  what  is  perhaps  preferable,  a  pinch 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  half  a  gallon 
of  liquid,  -seeing  at  the  time  that  the 
underside  of  the  foliage  gets  its  fair  share 
of  the  wett:ng. 

When  safely  under  glass,  give  them  all 
the  ventilation  possible,  both  night  and  day, 
at  any  rate  so  long  as  open  weather  con¬ 
tinues,  and  even  when  slight,  frosts  make 
themselves  felt ;  it  is  better  to  give  fire  heat 
to  counteract  it  than  to  close  the  ventilators 
and  stop  the  free  current  of  air. 

Raising^  Ferns  from  Spores. 

Many  of  the  beautiful  greenhouse  and 
stove  Ferns,  including  the  favourite  Adian- 
tums,  or  Maidenhair,  may  be  raised  in  this 
manner,  and  every  amateur  should  try  this 
most  interesting  experiment,  for  if  carefully 
carried  out  some  amount  of  success  is  as¬ 
sured.  Examine  the  mature  fronds  of  old 
plants  and  select  those  on  which  the  spores 
appear  ripe.  Put  them  in  a  paper  bag  and 
place  on  a  sunny  shelf,  where,  as  they  dry, 
the  leaves  will  split  and  liberate  the  seed, 
which  it  is  better  to  sow  as  soon  as  it  is 
gathered.  A  shallowish  seed-pan  is  the  best 
receptacle  for  them,  and  over  a  thick  layer 
of  crocks  the  soil  should  be  placed,  leaving 
the  surface  somewhat  uneven.  Then  water 
thoroughly  with  a  fine-rosed  can,  and  after 
allowing  it  to  drain  scatter  the  spores  thinly, 
not  covering  them,  but  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  fine  silver  sand  may  be  shaken  over  the 
whole,  if  considered  necessary.  After  it  is 
sown  no  top-watering  must  be  indulged  in, 
but  the  pan  may  be  stood  in  a  saucer  m 
which  a  little  is  kept  and  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  glass  to  prevent  undue  evaporation. 

Place  the  pan  in  a  propagating  frame,  if 
one  is  available,  and  remove  the_  glass  now 
and  again  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  off  any 
superfluous  moisture ;  then,  when  the  tiny 
fernlets  appear,  prick  them  off  as  soon  as 
they  become  large  enough  to  handle,  but  care 
and  a  light  hand  are  necessary  for  the  ope¬ 
ration,  as  at  this  stage  they  are  very  tender. 

Greenhouse  Climbers. 

Many  of  these,  such  as  Clematis,  Tassi- 
floras  etc.,  have  made  such  rampant  growth 
under  a  liberal  summer  treatment  that  it  is 
as  well  to  prick  out  any  superfluous  or  weak 
shoots  in  order  to  admit  more  light  through 
the  foliage  to  the  plants  on  the  stagings 
below  although  the  pruning  proper  may  be 
deferred  for  a  while.  It  is  a  good  plan,  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  them  ramble  at  will  all  over 
the  roof,  to  train  them  to  on,e  or  _ two  wires 
stretched  from  the  rafters,  limiting  each 
plant  to  its  allotted  space. 


Stage  or  Show  Auriculas. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Auriculas,  which, 
by  the  by,  belong  to  the  Primula  family, 
have  again  become  exceedingly  popular  after 
some  years  of  comparative  neglect. 

The  show  sorts,  which  include  the  green, 
grey  or  white-edged  varieties,  in  addition  to 
the  seifs,  are  really  superb,  although  some 
of  the  best  strains  of  alpines,  when  cleanly 
grown  under  glass,  with  the  centre  unspotted 
and  intact,  run  them  very  Close  as  regards 
actual  beauty.  During  the  winter  months 
they  will  do  best  on  a  light,  airy  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse,  whither  they  should  now  be 
removed  from  the  frames.  No  more  water 
than  is  necessary  should  be  given  them,  and 
damage  is  often  caused  by  moisture  being 
allowed  to  lodge  in  the  crown  of  the  plants. 
Look  over  them  occasionally  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  all  dead  foliage,  but  be  sure  that  only 
the  really  withered  ones  are  detached,  as 
otherwise  they  are  liable  to  bleed. 

_ ,  G.  A.  F. 

Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Calanthes. 

The  deciduous  section  of  Calanthes  will 
now  have  completed  their  growth,  with  the 
exception  of  C.  Regnieri,  which  flowers 
much  later  in  the  season  and  will  often  con¬ 
tinue  in  full  growth  up  to  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember.  The  C.  vestita  section  among  the 
species  and  such  well-known  and  popular 
hybrids  as  C.  Veitchii,  C.  Bryan,  C.  Wil¬ 
liam  Murray,  C.  Harrisii,  and  numerous 
others  are  producing  their  flower  scapes, 
which  must  have  every  encouragement. 
Where  growth  is  completed,  the  leaves  will 
naturally  commence  to  decay  and  less  water 
will  be  required  than  that  usually  afforded 
during  the  growing  season,  but  it  is,  in 
my  mind,  quite  a  mistake  to  withhold  water 
from  Calanthes  immediately  the  leaves  com¬ 
mence  to  go  back.  I  certainly  think  water 
should  be  given  with  discretion  right  up  to 
the  time  that  the  flower  scape  commences  to 
expand,  and  in  some  instances  until  the  time 
the  flowers  expand.  One  advantage  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  early  ripening  of  the  foliage, 
for. as  the  leaves  decay  they  may  be  removed, 
and  . we  are  thus  able  to  afford  more  light 
to  the  advancing  flower  scape,  and  the  plants 
may  also  be  placed  closer  together,  thus  af¬ 
fording  opportunities  of  space  for  other 
plants  requiring  the  full  benefit  of  the  light 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  house 
where  Calanthes  are  flowering  should  be 
kept  within  limits,  there  is  nothing  spoils 
the  effectiveness  in  the  display  of  Calanthes 
so  much  as  to  have  their  flower  scapes  dis¬ 
figured  by  black  or  damp  spotting.  There 
is  nothing  more  likely  to  aid  and  develop 
this  undesirable  spotting  so  much  as  to  have 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  a  state  of 
saturation,  when  sudden  changes  take  place 
in  the  outside  temperature,  causing  a  corre¬ 
sponding  low  reading  of  the  thermometer 
in  the  houses.  I  consider  that  once  a  day 
damping  the  house  is  ample,  and  this  should 
be  done  sufficiently  early  to  permit  of  the 
moisture  thus  given  to  become  distilled 
before  the  cool  evening  temperatures  are 
reached.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  exces¬ 
sive  atmospheric  moisture  it  may  be  dimin¬ 
ished  by  using  a  little  extra  artificial  heat 
and  opening  the  ventilators.  If  the  weather 
is  at  all  favourable  the  leeward  roof  venti¬ 
lators  are  the  most  serviceable  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  atmospheric  moisture.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  in  which  the  Calanthes 
are  producing  their  flower  scapes  should  not 
be  permitted  to  fall  below  65  degs.  with 
from  s  to  tq  degs.  higher  temperature  with 
sun  heat  during  the  brightest  parts  of  the 
day. 

Seedling  Calanthes. 

Of  late  years  Calanthes  have  become  an¬ 
nually  more  popular,  and  in  consequence 


are  more  extensively  grown.  So  that  inter 
crossing  among  the  different  species  am 
hybrids  are  now  much  more  in  evidence  ii 
amateurs’  collections.  Therefore  a  note  01 
their  treatment  may  be  of  advantage.  I  con 
sider  that  young  plants  of  any  Orchi 
should  be  kept  under  practically  growin 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  right  up  to  th 
time  that  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  prc 
duce  their  flowers.  They  will  frequentli 
lose  their  leaves  during  the  winter.  Watd 
must  then  be  given  with  discretion  and  wit, 
the  moist-growing  atmosphere  about  thef 
they  do  not  remain  long  in  a  dormant  stati 
and  as  soon  as  the  growth  commences  po 
ting  should  be  attended  to  and  every  ei 
couragement  given  to  facilitate  free  growth. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- 4-44 - 

U.H.B.  and  P.S. 

The  twenty-second  anniversary  dinm 
of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  ai 
Provident  Society  will  take  place  at  tl 
Waldorf  Hotel,  Aldwych,  W.C.,  < 

October  15th,  when  Dr.  Robert  Boxa 
will  preside.  Further  particulars  m. 
be  obtained  of  the  Sec.,  Mr. 'W.  Collin 
9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 
Midland  Daffodil  Society. 

This  Society  will  hold  their  1909  el 
hibition  on  April  22nd  and  23rd,  in  tl 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmin 
ham,  when  prizes  amounting  to  abo 
/175  will  be  offered.  The  joint  ho 
secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  (Ten 
Street,  Birmingham),  in  forwarding  . 
copy  of  the  tenth  annual  report  and  t 
schedule  of  prizes  for  1909,  which  git; 
the  names  of  all  the  winning  flowers 
the  last  exhibition,  points  out  that  1 
framing  the  schedule  the  Committee  ha: 
adopted  the.  new  classification  drawn  ) 
by  the  R.H.S.,  which  it  is  hoped  wl 
dispel  any  doubts  as  to  what  class  r 
section  a  particular  flower  belongs. 
Wedding  Festivities  at  Lowfield  Nurserie: 

In  order  to  celebrate  the  recent  m  • 
riage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Che;: 
second  daughter  (Miss  Helena-  M.  Che 
to  Mr.  E.  Wright,  of  Manchester,  thcfii 
of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfi ; 
Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex,  invited  c 
resident  employees,  their  wives 
families,  to  the  number  of  250,  to  sp<c 
and  enjoy  a  day  on  the  place,  leave 
business  out  of  the  question  for  the  tic 
being.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  had  just  ■ 
turned  from  their  honeymoon  in  Swit;r 
land.  Some  hours  were  spent  at  f<t 
ball,  stoolball  and  other  games,  wlh 
many  contented  themselves  in  rambl1- 
all  over  the  1 10  acres  of  nursery  gro  u 
and  plantations.  At  5  o’clock  all  v 
called  together  to  a  meat  tea  in  a  la? 
marquee  erected  for  the  occasion.  ' 
Joseph  Cheal  later  on  made  a  honl 
speech  offering  a  warm  welcome  to  11 
On  behalf  of  the  family  he  thanked  tl  s 
present  for  the  handsome  present  wl: 
they  had  made  to  the  bride  and  bib 
groom.  Mr.  Alexander  Cheal  also  sjk 
in  terms  appropriate  to  the  occasion  n 
conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  firm  to  h 
staff  for  the  support  thev  had  given  n: 
tablishing  the  nursery.  Some  of  the  ” 
ployees  had  been  with  the  firm  fo  - 
years,  and  Frank  Killick  had  been 
them  from  the  start — 4°  years.  1 
C.  W.  Chantler,  foreman  of  the  tree  n 
shrub  department,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  -J 
ton,  foreman  of  the  floral  departin' 
spoke  in  appropriate  terms  on  the  o-. 
sion.  The  evening  was  rendered  ew) 
able  by  a  magic  lantern  entertammei. 
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:  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
’Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
e  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
epare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
awing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
e  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  fled,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

291.  Heating  or  Not  Heating. 

I  am  going  to  build  a  small  house  8  it. 
y  3L  ft.  to  keep  the  attached  list  of  plants 
1  during  the  winter.  It  is  a  case  of  heat- 
lg  it  with  one  or  two  oil  stoves,  or  leav- 
lg  it  cold.  Would  it  damage  any  of  the 
lants  to  winter  them  in  the  cold  house, 
c  would  the  oil  lamps  be  better?  (Tenor, 
lammersmith.) 

Some  of  the  plants  you  name  are  tender, 
lerefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  your 
ouse,  so  that  you  can  heat  it  on  the  occa- 
ion  of  frosty  nights.  While  the  weather 
[3  mild,  the  plants  in  question  would,  in 
lost  cases,  pull  through,  if  you  do  not  keep 
hem  too  moist.  In  your  district  the  winter 
s  sometimes  so  mild  that  there  is  no  frost 
rorth  mentioning,  and  in  that  case  the  oil 
toves  would  not  be  necessary.  It  is  well, 
lowever,  to  be  prepared,  as  a  frosty  night 
nay  come  on  at  any  time  unexpectedly.  The 
slants  that  would  require  the  aid  of  arti- 
icial  heat  in  case  of  frosty  weather  are  Lo- 
jelia,  Balsam,  Nicotiana,  African  Marigold, 
,Jetunia,  Verbena,  Zinnia  elegans,  C  iner- 
iria  and  Geranium.  'See  under  “Flower 
'larden  ”  for  your  other  questions. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

3292.  Bulbs  in  Bowls  without  Drain¬ 
age. 

I  am  anxious  to  try  some  Narcissi  bulbs 
in  bowls  without  drainage.  I  have  bowls, 
ilso  gravel.  Would  peat  moss  do  for  the 
mossy  fibre?  I  can  get  that  here,  as  it  is 
used  for  packing  Tomatos.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  bothered  sending  to  England  for  ma¬ 
terials.  (Osbeei  Ward,  Teneriffe.) 

The  peat  moss,  as  used  for  packing,  would 
be  .very  hungry  material,  containing  little 
(food  for  the  nourishment  of  the  bulbs.  No 
doubt  they  could  be  grown  in  it,  but  they 
(can  also,  in  most  cases,  be  grown  and 
flowered  in  gravel  and  water.  The  gravel 
is  put  around  the  bulbs  in  bowls,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  plants  up¬ 
right  when  they  get  heavy  with  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  roots  penetrate  through  the 
gravel  and  by  that  means  hold  the  plants 
|  steadv.  Of  course,  meet  of  the  material  is 
already  present  in  the  bulbs  for  producing 
flowers  and  all  that  vou  have  got  to  do 
is  to  develop  them.  Would  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  good  loam,  so  that  you  could 
mix  it  with  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and 
thereby  make  a  good  compost?  It  would 


not  be  suitable,  however,  for  bowls  without 
drainage.  The  moss  fibre  used  for  potting 
bulbs  in  this  country  is  specially  prepared 
by  being  enriched  with  certain  food  ma¬ 
terials.  That  is  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  peat  moss  used  for  packing. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3  293.  Treatment  of  Soil  and  Planting. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  trespass  so  far  upon 
your  time  and  space  as  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions.  I  am  a  very  amateur  gar¬ 
dener  and  my  soil  being  rather  poor,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  treat  it  with  horse  manure  and 
quicklime,  (i)  Should  these  be  laid  at  a 
certain  depth  below  the  surface  or  mixed 
with  the  soil,  and  in  what  proportion?  (2) 
Then,  may  plants  be  put  in  that  ground  at 
once  before  the  lime  has  slacked  itself? 
(3)  You  might  also  tell  me  which  of  the 
plants  on  the  list  enclosed  I  may  put  in 
the  ground  now,  as  I  have  not  room  for  all 
in  the  house.  I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
your  valuable  paper,  from  which  I  derive 
great  benefit.  (Tenor,  Hammersmith.) 

(1)  Your  soil  being  poor,  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  trench  it  2  ft.  or  more  in 
depth  and  to  keep  the  top  spit  on  the  top  if 
the  soil  down  below  is  inferior.  If  you 
trench  it  the  horse  manure  may,  for  con¬ 
venience  sake,  be  placed  in  layers  between 
every  two  layers  of  soil  throughout  the  depth 
that  is  trenched.  You  should  first  put  the 
quicklime  in  a  heap  and  slack  it  gradually 
by  pouring  water  upon  it.  It  will  give  off 
heat  and  presently  crumble  diewn  finely.  \  ou 
can  then  scatter  it  in  the  form  of  a  dressing 
over  the  top  and  rake  in  rather  deeply.  It 
should  not  be  put  more  than  1  in.  or  2  in. 
below  the  surface,  as  it  soon  works  down¬ 
wards  of  its  own  accord.  If  the  soil  is  poor, 
you  cannot  ~  give  too  much  manure  if  it  is 
properly  distributed  through  the  soil  in 
trenching.  The  quicklime,  after  it  has  been 
slacked,  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  8  oz. 
to  16  oz.  to  the  square  yard.  It  need  not 
be  oftener  used  than  once  in  six  years.  (2) 
The  ground  may  be  planted  immediately 
after  the  lime  has  been  raked  in.  The 
plants  named  in  your  list  that  may  be 
planted  out  at  once  are  Pyrethrum  aureum. 
White  Candytuft,  Mvosotis  stiicta,  Aqm- 
legia,  Canterbury  Bells,  Clarkia,  Musk, 
Polyanthus,  Scabious,  Sweet  V  illiam,  Go- 
detia  and  Cornflower.  There  are  several 
other  things  which  might  also  be  planted 
out,  but  if  vou  can  find  space  for  them  they 


would  not  be  so  liable  to  be  eaten  with 
slugs  in  the  early  spring  months.  You  can, 
therefore,  hold  in  reserve  such  things  as 
Delphiniums,  Campanula,  Hollyhock,  and 
Lilium  tigrinum.  Those  may  be  planted 
out  if  you  cannot  find  accommodation  in 
the  house  for  them.  Other  plants  which 
must  be  kept  under  glass  for  safety  in  your 
district  in  winter  are  Antirrhinum,  Lupins, 
Brompton  Stocks,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Mig¬ 
nonette,  Sweet  Rocket  (double),  and  Phlox 
Drummondii.  A  cold  frame  would  really 
be  sufficient  for  this  last  list  of  plants  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  Pansies  and 
Violas,  which  are  liable  to  be  spoiled  by 
fog  and  a  sooty  atmosphere  in  winter,  but 
are  otherwise  quite  hardy.  If  you  put  the 
Pansies  and  Violas  into  your  greenhouse, 
place  them  in  the  coolest  part  and  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tender  things  which  we  mentioned 
under  “  Stove  and  Greenhouse,”  all  the 
others  would  live  easily  in  a  cold  frame, 
that  is,  an  unheated  one,  if"  you  have  any 
such  convenience. 

3294.  Buibs  on  Grass. 

Will  the  following  bulbs  do  well  if 
planted  in  a  grass  field  ?  I  do  not  wish  to 
remove  the  grass  : — Daffodils,  Spanish 
Irises,  Lilies  and  Gladioli.  The  ground  is 
virgin,  rich,  turly  soil,  18  in.  deep.  (E.  B. 
Smith,  Radnorshire.) 

The  Daffodils  should  succeed  admirably 
in  that  grass  field.  The  bulbs  may  simply 
be  planted  with  a  properly  constructed  bulb 
planter,  unless  you  lift  the  turf.  The 
bpanish  Irises  are  rather  a  doubtful  item 
under  those  conditions.  It  is  a  question 
whether  they  could  compete  with  the  grass 
in  a  non-disturbed  soil  covered  with  the 
grassy  sod.  Where  they  succeed  best  is  in 
a  light  rich  sol  that  is  cultivated  and  there¬ 
fore  kept  tilled.  Certain  Lilies  would  suc¬ 
ceed  admirably,  provided  you  can  get  them 
established.  For  instance,  Lilium  Marta- 
gon,  L.  pyrenaicum,  and  their  varieties  suc¬ 
ceed  in  establishing  themselves  in  this  coun¬ 
try  amongst  the  grass,  so  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  .plant  them  with 
every  hope  of  success.  L.  dauricurn,  L.  um- 
bellatum,  L.  bulbiferum,  L.  tigrinum  ;  pos¬ 
sibly  some  others  would  also  succeed  under 
the  same  conditions.  Such  kinds  as  L. 
auratum,  L.  speciosum  and  L.  longiflorum 
we  fear  would  net  succeed.  We  cannot  hold 
out  any  hope  that  Gladioli  would  succeed 
under  those  conditions.  They  prefer  well- 
tilled  land,  and  even  if  they  do  not  get 
killed  with  frost  -in  winter,  the  corms  would 
get  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the  plants 
would  certainly  cease  to  flower  after  a^year 
or  two.  They  are  not  quite  hardy,  how¬ 
ever,  and  nearl}r  everybody  in  this  country 
lifts  them  for  the  winter. 

3  295.  Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition. 

Please  can  you  give  me  the  best  eighteen 
different  coloured  Sweet  Peas  for  exhibi¬ 
tion?  Please  answer  in  The  Gardening 
World.  (V.  G.  M.,  Devon.) 

To  represent  the  various  types  of  colour¬ 
ing  in  the  Sweet  Pea  the  following  are  as 
good  as  you  can  get  for  exhibition.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  list  might  be  selected,  but  it  would 
depend  largely  upon  a  matter  of  taste  as 
to  the  varieties  or  the  particular  shades  se¬ 
lected.  The  selection  would  be  Etta  Dyke 
or  Dorothv  Eckford  (white) ;  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra  (scarlet)  ;  King  Edward  (crimson)  ; 
John  Ingnian  (carmine)  ;  Mrs.  Collier  (prim¬ 
rose)  ;  Lord  Nelson  (violet-blue)  ;  Mrs. 

I fard'castle  Svkes  (blush);  Countess  Spencer 
(pink);  Helen  Lewis  (orange);  Frank  Dolby 
(lavender);  Evelyn  Hemus.  (picotee  edged  on 
a  creamy  ground);  Black  Knight  (maroon); 
I'occinea  "(cerise)  ;  Duke  of  Westminster 
(violet-purple)  ;  George  Gordon  (magenta)  ; 
The  Marquis  (mauve) ;  Jeannie  Gor.don  (bi¬ 
colour)  ;  and  Helen  Pierce  (marbled). 
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3296.  Dahlia  to  Name. 

As  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  some  time 
I  thought  you  might  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
Dahlia  enclosed.  It  has  come  from  seed 
which  1  saved  myself,  and  as  i  had  none 
anything  like  this  last  year,  I  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  its  colours.  I  shall  look  forward 
to  a  reply  in  your  “  Enquire  Within  ” 
column,  where  I  have  seen  many  answers  of 
interest.  (H.  Guers,  Lowick,  Northampton¬ 
shire.) 

Dahlias  do  not  come  true  from  seed,  so 
that  yours  is  practically  a  new  one.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  one  in  the  matter  of  colour, 
although  there  are  other  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation  which  are  more  highly  advanced  in 
the  same  class.  The  variety  is  a  Cactus 
Dahlia,  but  not  quite  up  to  exhibition  stan¬ 
dard,  as  the  florets  are  not  yet  long  enough. 
You  will  require  to  grow  it  a  second  year, 
however,  to  see  what  it  will  come  to,  as 
newly-raised  Dahlias  often  improve  during 
the  second  season.  The  improvement  to  be 
looked  for  would  be  longer  florets,  more 
tightly  rolled  up,  so  as  to  form  long  and 
slender  points  to  the  bloom.  We  have  seen 
some  named  Dahlias  very  similar  in 
colour,  but  the  form  of  your  one  is  different. 
If  the  plant  holds  the  flowers  well  up  above 
the  foliage,  it  would  be  worth  while  growing 
it  for  garden  decoration  and  cut  flowers,  but 
more  especially  if  it  gets  somewhat  im¬ 
proved  next  year  in  the  way  we  mention. 

3297.  Preserving  Petunias. 

I  had  a  bed  of  Petunias  that  did  remark¬ 
ably  well  last  summer,  but  they  are  now 
over.  Can  I  keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  all 
the  winter,  and  should  they  be  cut  back  to 
get  them  into  smaller  space?  I  want  to 
plant  bulbs  and  the  Petunias  are  in  the  way. 
(G.  Springburn,  Cambridgeshire.) 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  Petunias 
would  live  through  the  winter  in  an  un¬ 
heated  frame  and  all  plants  lifted  out  of 
the  ground  would  be  more  difficult  to  keep 
than  those  already  established  in  pots. 
Without  plenty  of  heat  the  plants  would  not 
be  so  good  next  spring,  so  that  we  think 
they  are  not  worth  troubling  about,  especi¬ 
ally  if  they  are  only  single  Petunias,  of 
which  there  are  now  plenty  of  good  strains 
to  be  had.  The  best  plan,  therefore,  would 
be  to  get  some  seeds  and  raise  a  fresh  batch 
in  spring. 

3298.  Carnations  and  Delphiniums  Go¬ 

ing  Off. 

Last  year  our  garden  was  a  grass  field, 
and  when  I  took  it  over  I  had  it  deeply  dug 
and  manured.  The  soil  is  very  heavy  and 
things  have  not  done  very  well  this  year. 
The  Potatos  and  Cabbages  have  done  best, 
though  the  former  were  not  of  very  good 
quality.  The  flowers  do  not  do  much  good, 
as  the  Carnations  and  Delphiniums  went 
right  off  as  if  they  had  been  cut  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  Why  is  this?  (T.  Radley, 
Lancs.) 

Grass  land  is  very  liable  to  be  infested 
with  wireworm,  the  grubs  of  daddy-long¬ 
legs  and  various  other  insects  which  eat 
the  roots  of  plants.  It  is  very  probable, 
therefore,  that  your  Carnations  and  Del¬ 
phiniums  were  cut  just  under  the  surface  of 
the  soil  by  some  of  these  creatures,  probably 
wireworm.  Your  best  plan  is  to  get  as  much 
of  the  ground  cleared  and  trenched  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  as  you  can  find  time 
to  do.  While  trenching  the  ground  you  may 
add  stable  manure,  road  scrapings,  sweep¬ 
ings,  etc.,  with  the  object  of  improving  and 
lightening  the  soil.  (See  under  “Fruit” 
for  your  other  question). 


ROSES. 

3299.  Fisher  Holmes  Not  Flowering. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  a  Fisher  Holmes 
Rose  did  not  bloom  this  last  summer.  I  got 
it  from  the  gardener  and  planted  it  in  April. 


It  has  made  shoots  18  in.  long,  but  there  are 
no  signs  of  any  bloom.  Also,  which  is  the 
best  time,  and  how,  to  prune  it?  (A  Sub¬ 
scriber,  Yorks.) 

You  planted  the  Rose  too  late  to  be  very 
certain  of  its  blooming  the  same  year.  See¬ 
ing  that  it  has  made  18  in.  of  growth,  we 
consider  it  has  done  well  after  being  planted 
so  late.  In  all  probability,  it  will  bloom 
next  June  or  July  if  other  things  are  to  its 
liking.  For  instance,  is  the  Rose  planted  in 
a  shady  situation,  or  in  a  fairly  open  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  may  get  a  fair  share  of  sun¬ 
shine  during  the  day?  If  this  latter  is 
given,  then  we  see  no  reason  why  the  plant 
should  not  bloom  in  the  forthcoming  season. 
Prune  it  between  March  15th  and  30th.  Cut 
back  the  shoot  to  9  in.  more  or  less  depen¬ 
dent  upon  whether  you  find  a  good  bud 
just  about  that  height. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3300.  Climbers  for  House  Front. 

Please  name  half-a-dozen  evergreen, 
climbing  plants  to  cover  the  front  of  our 
house  and  look  fresh  all  the  winter.  If 
flowering  kinds  all  the  better,  but  as  I  want 
them  to  cover  the  bricks  and  do  not  like  to 
see  bare  walls,  a  nice  covering  of  green 
leaves  would  give  me  every  satisfaction. 
(K.  Wilson,  Suffolk.) 

In  your  seaside  locality  there  should  be 
little  frost,  and  we  have  therefore  selected 
some  things  that  are  usually  considered  ten¬ 
der  inland.  They  are  very  choice,  however, 
namely,  the  common  Myrtle  (Myrtus  com¬ 
munis),  Escallonia  macrantha  with  evergreen 
foliage  and  rose  flowers,  and  Euonymus  ja- 
ponicus  labifolius  albo-variegatus.  Other 
subjects  that  are  quite  hardy  are  Crataegus 
Pyracantha  Lelandi  or  Fiery  Thorn,  and 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  with  evergreen 
leaves  and  red  berries.  Vitis  inconstans, 
best  known  as  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  is  also 
perfectly  hardy  and  chiefly  valued  for  the 
sake  of  its  foliage,  both  in  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  while  Tt  is  self-clinging,  requiring 
no  nailing.  Unless  the  house  front  is  a 
very  long  one,  the  shrubs,  such  as  those  we 
have  ramed,  will  require  to  be  kept  fairly 
well  in  bounds  sideways,  but  particularly 
the  Ampelopsis,  which  is  inclined  to  ramble 
over  a  great  amount  of  space. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3301.  Points  of  an  Incurved  Chrysan¬ 
themum. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
indicate  the  leading  points  to  be  looked  for 
in  an  incurved  Chrysanthemum  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes.  (H.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

We  presume  that  you  mean  simply  cut 
blooms.  The  width  and  depth  of  the  bloom 
go  to  make  its  size  and  are  two  of  the 
strongest  points  in  an  incurved  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  Taking  the  depth  first,  you  must 
couple  with  this  firmness  of  the  bloom,  indi¬ 
cating  that  there  is  plenty  of  material  in  the 
bloom  and  not  merely  a  few  petals  closing 
over  the  top.  The  bloom  should  be  as 
smooth  as  possible  with  all  the  florets  in¬ 
curved  and  lying  closely  upon  one  another, 
so  as  to  form  a  neat  and  regular  outline 
rising  in  the  centre  according  to  the  variety. 
The  width  of  the  bloom  is  usually  reckoned 
as  indicating  its  size  and,  of  course,  coupled 
with  depth  forms  the  principal  item  of  this 
type.  The  colour  must  be  fresh  and  of  the 
best  according  to  the  variety.  As  many 
colours  as  possible  should  be  got  into  the 
stand  and  the  light  and  dark  ones  should 
be  evenly  distributed  over  the  board.  The 
blooms  should  also  be  in  prime  condition, 
not  stale  with  the  outer  florets  becoming 
limp  and  discoloured.  One  other  item  may 
be  kept  in  view,  namely,  that  varieties  which 
jyre  difficult  to  cultivate  receive  attention 
from  the  judges  when  the  blooms  are  shown 


in  good  condition.  A  difficult  variety  shown 
in  good  condition  would  count  in  the  favoui 
of  the  exhibitor. 


VEGETABLES. 

3302.  A  Variegated  Leek. 

I  beg  to  enclose  for  your  inspection  a 
leaf  from  a  Musselburgh  Leek  raised  from 
seed  this  year  and  sown  in  the  usual  way. 
You  will  see  it  is  very  highly  variegated, 
and  I  should  be  pleased  to  learn  if  a  sport 
of  this  kind  has  ever  come  under  your  no¬ 
tice.  (De  Facto,  Ayrshire.) 

We  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  varie¬ 
gated  Leek.  The  specimen  you  sent  was 
well  variegated  and  the  variegation  takes 
just  the  form  which  we  should  have  expected 
it  to  do  in  this  class  of  plants.  The  leaf, 
of  course,  is  parallel  veined  and  the  varie¬ 
gation  takes  the  form  of  lines  and  bands  of 
greater  or  less  width  running  the  long  way 
of  the  leaf.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  curi¬ 
osity,  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  ever 
become  popular  as  a  variegated  plant.  Out 
of  curiosity,  at  least,  you  could  preserve  it 
and  multiply  it  by  offsets  or  sew  seeds  from 
it  to  determine  whether  the  seedlings  come 
true  to  the  parent.  The  variegation  was  sil¬ 
very,  but  you  could  possibly  raise  one  hav¬ 
ing  a  golden  variegation. 

3303.  Storing  Jerusalem  Artichokes 

and  Savoy  Cabbages. 

Should  Jerusalem  Artichokes  be  lifted  and 
stored  for  the  winter,  and,  if  so,  what  is 
the  best  way  of  keeping  them  through  the 
winter  ?  I  have  also  a  bed  of  .Savoy  Cab¬ 
bages  now  well  hearted.  I  think  you  said 
some  years  ago  that  they  could  be  lifted  and 
stored.  I  want  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
Carrots  and  Parsnips,  so  if  you  can  advise 
me  how  to  deal  with  the  Savoys  1  will  feel 
grateful.  (T.  Page,  Berks.) 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  keep  best  if  left  in 
the  ground  where  they  have  been  grown. 
If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  lift  them, 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  place  them  between 
layers  of  sand  in  some  sheltered  situation 
out  of  doors.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry.  The  layers  of  tubers  should 
not  be  thick  in  proportion  to  the  sand.  Nei¬ 
ther  should  we  make  the  piles  of  an)'  great 
depth.  Savoys  can  be  lifted  and  put  into 
small  compass  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
the  ground  of  them.  Select  seme  situation 
where  they  will  not  be  in  the  way  until 
they  have  all  been  used  up.  Then  outline 
a.  circle  on  the  ground  ;  then,  within  this 
circle  raise  the  soil  so  as  to  form  a  flat 
table  some  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  soil.  Then  dig  up  the  Savoys, 
remove  all  the  larger  of  the  outer  leaves 
and  lay  them  in  a  line  round  this  circle  with 
the  heart  to  the  outside  and  the  roots  to 
the  inside  of  the  circle.  Then  'place  on 
another  layer  of  soil  sufficiently  high  to 
separate  the  second  layer  of  Savoys  from 
the  first  one.  You  ctn  build  up  a  conical 
heap  in  this  fashion  with  soil  on  the  roots 
so  as  to  keep  the  Savoys  fresh  until  they 
are  required.  - 

FRUIT. 

3304.  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries. 

I  want  to  plant  some  Gooseberries  afid 
Raspberries.  Do  you  think  they  would  suc¬ 
ceed  or  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do? 
(T.  Radley,  Lancs.) 

Under  the  circumstances  described  in  your 
question  under  “IFlower  Garden,”  it  would 
be  inadvisable  to  plant  Gooseberries  or  Rasp¬ 
berries  in  your  soil  just  yet.  A  much  better 
plan  would  be  to  put  off  planting  those  sub¬ 
jects  and  plant  Potatos,  Cabbage,  Kale, 
Greens  or  similar  subjects  until  you  get  the 
ground  somewhat  cleaned.  During  this  au¬ 
tumn  and  the  forthcoming  winter  you  should 
make  an  effort  to  get  as  much  of  it  trenched 
as  possible,  so  as  to  improve  it.  While 
trenching  you  could  give  it  a  good  dressing 
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nf  gas  lime,  “  Kilogrub  ”  or  “  Alphol,”  so 
tis  to  kill  the  vermin  which  it  contains. 
Grass  land  is  very  liable  to  be  infested  with 
quite  a  variety  of  insect  and  other  pests ; 
and  wirewornr,  as'  well  as  grubs  and  several 
rther  insects,  would  be  sure  to  eat  the  roots 
of  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  planted  in 
soil  that  was  recently  a  grass  field.  In  a 
few  years,  or  even  after  the  second  year,  if 
you  rind  your  plants  do  better  you  could 
then  plant  those  fruits  with  more  hope  of 
success. 

3305.  Renovating  Cld  Apple  Tree. 

I  have  a  large  old  tree  of  Blenheim  Or¬ 
ange  Apple  which  has  not  fruited  well  this 
year.  There  is  also  much  dead  wood  in  it. 
When  ought  this  to  be  cut  out  and  how 
nuch  should  I  cut  off  ?  Can  I  do  anything 
to  make  it  bear  well  ?  (G.  Springburn, 

Cambridgeshire. ) 

You  can  get  no  better  time  to  cut  out  dead 
wood  than  the  present  -while  the  leaves  are 
still  on  the  tree.  Besides  thinning  out  dead 
w'ood,  you  could  also  thin  out  some  of  the 
shoots  where  there  happens  to  be  crowding 
in  the  tree.  When  cutting  away  dead  wood 
you  would,  at  least,  cut  to  the  base  of  the 
lead  material,  but  if  you  can  cut  to  the 
commencement  of  a  healthy  side  shoot  that 
would  be  the  best  to  cut  to,  leaving  the 
healthy  shoot  to  form  the  leader.  Possibly 
your  tree  is  starving,  and  in  that  case  the 
ground  might  be  forked  round  about  the 
tree  and  for  some  distance  from  the  trunk. 
While  this  is  being  done,  some  well-decayed 
cow  manure  could  be  dug  into  the  top  spit 
of  soil.  A  dressing  of  lime  would  also  be 
in  advantage  if  the  soil  is  heavy.  During 
(he  winter  and  spring  you  could  greatly 
enrich  the  soil  by  pouring  liquid  manure 
ipon  it. 

3306.  Apple  Tree  Not  Fruiting. 

An  Apple  tree  planted  three  years  ago  has 


only  one  season  grown  any  fruit,  and  then 
only  had  six  apples  on  it.  This  summer  it 
has  not  had  any  on  and  during  the  hot 
weather  the  leaves  all  withered  and  curled 
up  and  never  a  particle  of  blossom  ever  at 
all  formed.  What  should  I  do  to  it  this 
winter?  It  has  made  very  little  growth. 
Could  I  replant  it  to  advantage  ?  (A  Sub, 
sckiber,  Halifax.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  what 
caused  the  foliage  of  your  tree  to  curl  up 
in  the  way  you  mention.  It  might  be  in  a 
situation  that  is  greatly  exposed  to  wind 
and  so  get  lashed  about.  We  think  it  as 
likely,  however,  that  the  tree  was  attacked 
by  red  spider  or  the  Apple  aphis.  That 
point  should,  however,  have  been  settled  at 
the  time  when  the  leaves  commenced  curling 
up.  Some  specimens  might  have  been  sent 
us  for  examination.  Another  suggestion  we 
should  make  is  that  if  the  tree  wants  re¬ 
planting  now  on  account  of  the  soil,  it  did 
not  get  much  preparation  before  it  was 
planted.  Usually  young  trees  are  inclined 
to  grow  too  much  in  good,  well-prepared 
soil.  This,  then,  is  a  matter  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  If  it  was  not  trenched  before 
the  tree  was  planted,  then  we  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  lift  the  tree  and  trench 
the  soil  at  least  2  ft.  deep.  If  there  are 
long  straggling  roots  on  the  tree  they  should 
be  shortened  back.  If  the  soil  is  fairly 
good  it  should  not  require  manuring  while 
it  is  being  planted.  Make  the  soil  quite 
firm  about  the  toots.  A  dressing  of  lime 
would  be  advantageous  if  your  soil  is  heavy. 
If  it  is  poor,  then  you  must  make  some  at¬ 
tempt  to  improve  it  by  the  liming  we  men¬ 
tion  and  by  the  addition  either  of  well- 
decayed  cow  manure  on  the  top  during 
summer,  or  some  good  artificial  manure  put 
on  the  top  and  pointed  in  during  the  spring. 
If  the  ground  is  at  all  likely  to  get  dry  in 
summer  a  mulching  of  3  in.  of  stable  manure 
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about  the  beginning  of  June  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  tree.  Watering  could  then 
be  given  on  the  top  of  this  and  the  nutri¬ 
ment  in  the  manure  will  be  carried  down 
to  the  roots. 

3307.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  Fruit 
Trees. 

I  wrote  about  three  years  ago  about  Apple, 
Pear  and  Plum  trees  not  bearing  fruit. 
They  are  healthy  trees  and  flower  well,  but 
the  fruit  does  not  set.  As  a  constant  reader, 
1  will  be  obliged  for  your  help.  I  have  some 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  will  this  be  of  any 
good?  If  so,  kindly  give  me  seme  instruc¬ 
tion  how  to  use  it.  (Holyhead,  Anglesey.) 

Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  trees  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  fruit  every  year,  or  there  may  be  years 
of  plenty  and  years  of  scanty  crops,  or  no 
crops  at  all.  They  vary  greatly  in  different 
seasons  and  in  different  soils.  Climate  and 
exposure  have  a  great  effect  upon  them. 
Very  often  in  the  case  of  late  frosts  the  blos¬ 
som  gets  destroyed ;  then,  of  course,  no 
fruits  can  be  produced.  We  suspect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  your  trees  are  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  blast  when  the  west  winds  or 
south-west  winds  are  blowing  with  full 
force  from  the  Atlantic.  In  that  case  the 
remedy  would  be  shelter,  either  by  means  of 
other  trees  between  them  and  the  sea,  or  by 
having  the  trees  planted  in  a  more  shel¬ 
tered  situation.  It  is  possible  to  afford  some 
shelter  during  the  period  of  blooming  if 
two  folds  of  old  herring  net  were  hung  over 
the  trees  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind 
or  even  keep  off  frost  during  the  time  they 
are  in  bloom.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  proves 
more  valuable  when  applied  to  heavy  clay 
land  than  to  that  of  a  chalky  or  sandy  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  highly  concentrated,  nitro¬ 
genous  manure  which  excites  or  stimulates 
vegetation.  We  cannot  say  that  you  would 
have  any  more  chances,  of  getting  fruit  if 


The  Pick  of  the  Bunch 


Plantol  Soap  may  well  be  called 
the  “  Pick  of  the  Bunch.”  IT 
REALLY  IS  SO,  for  it  em¬ 
bodies  the  choicest  essences  of 
Flowers  and  Fruit. 

No  better  soap  could  be  used. 
No  gentler  soap  can  be  found. 

For  the  Toilet. 


PLANTOL  SOAP 


If  your  dealer  does  not  stock  Plantol  Soap,  no  doubt  he  will  do  so  at  your  request.  It  will  pay  him,  for  once 

you  have  tried  Plantol,  you  will  always  use  it. 

GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  FATS. 

Floral  Bouquet,  6d.  and  3d.  ;  Natural  Bouquet,  4d.  and  2d. 

LEVER  BROTHERS.  LIMITED,  PORT  SUNLIGHT,  ENGLAND. 
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you  use  no  other  kind  of  manure  than  that 
which  would  go  chiefly  to  the  formation  of 
wood  and  leaves.  You  could  supply  it  in 
two  dressings,  one  at  the  end  of  March  and 
one  at  the  end  of  April,  using  it  at  the 
rate  of  56  lbs.  per  acre  or  5^  ozs.  per  rod 
of  ground — that  is,  55  ozs.  to  305  square 
yards  of  ground.  It  would  be  necessary, 
however,  to  give  a  good  dressing  of  wood 
ashes  during  February  or  March  and  have 
these  lightly  dug  into  the  ground.  If  you 
cannot  get  wood  ashes  in  sufficient  quantity, 
you  could  possibly  get  kainit  and  super¬ 
phosphate.  These  two  latter  could  be  mixed 
and  spread  over  the  ground  in  February  at 
the  rate  of  2  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  per  square  rod. 
These  should  be  lightly  forked  into  the 
ground  in  the  same  way  as  wood  ashes. 
Then,  in  conjunction  with  the  kainit  and 
superphosphate,  the  sulphate  would  be  of 
much  more  benefit  to  the  trees  than  sulphate 
of  ammonia  alone.  The  latter  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  used  at  the  times  we  state,  as  it  is 
very  soluble  and  readily  gets  washed  away 
in  the  drainage  in  wet  seasons. 

3308.  Best  Country  for  Fruit. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  following 
information  through  the  medium  of  your 
“Enquire  Within”  column?  I  have  an 
argument  and  a  wager  which  your  esteemed 
reply  is  to  decide,  and  shall  be  very  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  information  in  question.  Which 
country — England  or  France —  produces  the 
best  fruit  and  vegetables — that  is,  the  best, 
not  the  largest  quantity,  and  exclusive  of 
hqthouse  productions  ?  It  should  be  only 
naturally-grown  produce.  (Disputant,  Mid¬ 
dlesex.) 

We  do  not  consider  it  a  question  of  yea 
or  nay  as  to  which  of  the  two  countries  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
climate  is  largely  a  determining  factor,  and 
in  some  cases  England  has  the  best  of  it, 
while  France  has  the  best  of  it  in  connection 
with  other  fruits  or  vegetables.  For  in¬ 
stance,  England  can  easily  hold  her  own 
with  Apples,  Tomatos,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Apricots,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Black ; 
Currants,  Red  Currants  and  Raspberries.  In 
limited  quantity  we  can  grow  good  Pears  in 
several  of  the  southern  counties  where  the 
climate  and  soil  stand  us  in  good  stead. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  France  has 
rather  the  best  of  it  in  the  cultivation  of 
Pears,  outside  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines 
and  Melons.  In  limited  quantity  we  can, 
of  course,  grow  as  good  Pears  as  in  France. 
In  the  case  of  outside  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines  and  Melons,  we  could  hardly  expect 
to  equal  France.  The  honours  are,  there¬ 
fore,  somewhat  divided.  England,  gener¬ 
ally,  would  have  the  advantage  of  it  in  the 
production  of  good  vegetables.  According  to 
the  above  calculation  quality  alone  in  the 
case  of  most  fruits  and  the  common  vege¬ 
tables  would  decide  the  matter  in  favour  of 
England. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3309.  Coarse  and  Fine  Charcoal. 

I  enclose  two  samples  of  charcoal — fine 
and  coarse — one  of  which  I  obtained  from 
an  ordinary  chemical  works.  Are  the  two 
samples  composed  of  exactly  the  same  con¬ 
stituents  and  are  they  equally  suitable  and 
valuable  for  horticultural  purposes?  If 
one  is  more  valuable  or  suitable,  please  say 
which  and  greatly  oblige-.  (Edna,  Cheshire.) 

Both-  samples  of  charcoal  consist  of 


charred  wood,  the  remains  being  mostly  car¬ 
bon  as  to  bulk  and  weight.  Both  would  sup¬ 
ply  a  certain  amount  of  potash  according 
to  the  age  of  the  wood  burned.  If  the  wood 
was  young  it  would  contain  more  potash 
than  the  wood  of  an  old  tree.  The  coarse 
charcoal  is  more  useful  for  horticultural 
purposes  because  it  has  a  mechanical  as 
well  as  a  chemical  effect  upon  the  soil.  It 
serves  to  make  the  soil  more  porous  and 
therefore  is  the  better  of  the  two  for  pot¬ 
ting  plants  or  for  mixing  with  heavy  soils 
out  of  doors. 

3310.  Lime  and  Basic  Slag. 

In  the  October  3rd  issue  of  your  valuable 
paper  of.  which  I  am  a  constant  reader,  under 
the  initials  “A.  D.  T.”  and  the  heading 
“  The  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas,”  mention  is 
made  of  digging  in  quicklime  and  basic 
slag  to  prepare  the  ground  for  sowing  Peas 
now  and  again  in  spring.  Can  you  give 
me  any  particulars  as  to  the  quantity  of 
lime  and  slag  required  per  square  yard? 
(B.  B.  Hagen,  Hants.) 

The  lime  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  8  ozs. 
to  16  ozs.  per  square  yard,  but  this  should 
not  be  applied  more  than  once  in  six  years, 
unless  your  soil  is  very  heavy  and  rich.  It 
supplies  plant  food,  but  it  has  the  effect  of 
causing  the  Vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  to 
decay  too  rapidly  if  that  soil  is  a  gravelly 
or  sandy  one.  You  will,  therefore,  have  to 
use  it  with  discretion.  Basic  slag*  may  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  the  square  yard. 
It  supplies  phosphoric  acid  to  the  soil  and, 
of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  lime. 

NAIVUES  OF  FRUITS. 

(G.  E.  W.  I5.)  1,  Apple  Golden  Noble;  2, 
Frogmore  Prolific. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(TV.  A.  P.)  Ornithogalum  longibracteatum 
apparently,  but  you  should  have  sent  a  leaf 
as  well  to  make  sure. 

(G.  D.)  1,  Aster  Novi-Belgii;  2,  Aster 
Amellus ;  3,  Solidago  canadensis;  4,  Helian- 
thus  decapetalus ;  5,  Sedum  spectabile. 


mu  SPECIAL  (£ 


OIL 


10-ft.  flow  and  return,  18/-  ; 
12-ft.,  22/-.  3-in.  pipes,  complete, 
pipts  parallel.  No  smell. 
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Orchids  Orchids. 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

To  mTSeoty  '"section  of  our  Range  of  Houooe 
the  King  18  cordially  Invited  by 

HUGH  LOW  &  00.,  8U8J1dhoillelspeaxrk- 


CHEAPEST  ROSES 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Complete  Catalogue  post  Free,  including 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Alpines,  perennials. 

BEES,  Ltd.,  181  H,  Mill  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


CHEAPEST  BULBS  in  the  WORLD. 

500  bulbs  for  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

50  each  - Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Fne.-iaa,  Iris,  Ixias,  Squills, 
Ranunculus,  Sparaxis,  12  each  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Jon¬ 
quils,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Anemones,  Gladiolus,  Saxifrage. 
Full  cultural  instructions  included  with  each  parcel. 

BEES,  Ltd.,  181 II,  Mill  Street,  LIVERPOOL.  ' 


(VV.  Ward)  i3  Euonymus  europaeus;  2, 
Berberis  vulgaris;  3,  Clematis  Vitalba;  4, 
bymphoricarpus  racemosus. 

(A.  M.  T.)  1,  Thymus  Chamaedrys ;  2, 
Origanum  vulgare;  3,  Scabiosa  arvensis ;  4, 
Chlora  perfoliata ;  5,  Senecio  erucifoMus;  6, 
Erythraea  Centaurium. 

(C.  W.  M.)  1,  Zinnia  elegans  flore  pleno; 
2,  Lavatera  trimestris ;  3,  Coreopsis  tinc- 
tori.a ;  4,  Phacelia  tanacetHolia ;  5,  Alys- 
sum  maritimum. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Otto  Katzenstein  and  Co.,  35-43,  W. 
Alabama  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.S.A. — Trade 
Price  List  of  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  Roots 
and  Bulbs. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Spe¬ 
cial  Trade  Offer  of  Novelties  for  1909. 

- - 

Croydon  Gardeners. 

Tile  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  resumed 
its  meetings  on  September  1st,  at  the 
Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  and  appro 
priate  to  the  first  meeting  a  paper  was 
read  on  “  The  Benefits  of  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies  to  garden¬ 
ers  and  their  employers.”  The  Hon. 
Secretary  (Mr.  Harry  Boshier)  was  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  and  in  his  opening 
remarks  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  great 
improvement  socially  amongst  the  gar¬ 
dening  profession,  and  what  is  bound  to 
follow  —  •  greater  strides  in  horticulture 
generally.  Mr.  Boshier  eulogised  the 
benefits  the  gardener  obtains  and  pointed 
out  how  much  the  employer  is  benefited 
by  such  societies  as  these,  for  naturally, 
having  gardeners  who  attend  these  meet¬ 
ings,  the  practice  advocated  by  the  lec¬ 
turer  can  be  adopted  in  his  own  garden, 
and  the  gardener,  knowing  the  good  re¬ 
sults  that  will  follow  by  such  treatment, 
enters  into  his  work  with  much  more 
confidence  and  interest  than  he  would  do 
otherwise.  From  an  economic  point  of 
view  also  these  societies  are  beneficial 
to  the  employer,  for  if  advice  is  wanted 
by  his  gardener  he  has  only  to  ask  his 
fellow  men  and  that  advice  is  generously 
given.  Employers,  as  a  rule,  keep  their 
garden  as  a  hobby  and  source  of  recre¬ 
ation.  Therefore  support  given  to  a 
society  of  this  character  is  a  good  in- ( 
vestment,  and  Mr.  Boshier  appealed  to 
all  employers  to  support  this  institution 
by  becoming  members  and  persuading 
their  gardeners  to  join  also.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Boshier  concluded 
a  pleasant  evening. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Fairy  Queen. 

The  large  blooms  are  made  up  of 
very  slender,  incurved  and  often  twisted 
florets.  First-class  certificate  by  the 
London  Dahlia  Union,  on  September 
10th,  when  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
Woking. 

Pompon  Dahlia  Lufra. 

The  blooms  of  this  Dahlia  are  very- 
small,  neat  and  of  a  dark  crimson-red. 
First-class  certificate  ^by  the  London 
Dahlia  Union,  on  September  10th,  when 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

CHEAP  FREEHOLD  LAND. — The  Gar.l ■  11  Villus;' 
Estate,  '■'ickforii.  Es.-ex.  London  29  miles,  Soullicn  on  feev 
12.  l'lobs 30  feet  by  120  from  L-S.  Larger  lots  mid  ;-erc. 
from  £‘50  Fine  selection,  splendid  soil,  all  near.stat  ion  am- 
village.  Small  deposit.  Immediate  possession.  Bdlane 
by  instalments  if  d«  sire  d.  Free  Deeds.  No  law  co.-ts. 
troublesome  restrictions.  Free  tickets  to  view,  apply  H" 
Land  Company,  68,  Clieapside,  E.O.  _  _  _ 
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Permain  is  an  excellent,  well-known 
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SpUxi&\&  Oclobw. 

a  great  queen,  leaguered  in  coils  of 

war, 

nving  the  march  of  ultimate  defeat, 
marshals  all  her  strengths  and  bra¬ 
veries, 

1  flings  her  proud  defiances  :  so  she, 
rimer's  last  child,  upon  the  desperate 
verge 

Winter's  arms,  yet  yields  no  tithe  nor 
step 

ore  the  threatenings  of  wrath  and 

gloom. 

lifting  up  her  brow,  serene  and  high, 
h  fires  of  sunrise  crowned,  and  gems 
of  dusk, 

zons  her  pride  upon  a  shining  world  : 
ries  of  royal  crimson,  pomps  of  gold, 
ting  chromatics  through  her  every 
realm, 

ding  her  lieges  courage  and  delight, 
harrying  winds  and  rains  have 
wrought  their  dole. 

F.  O’Nfjll  Gallagher. 


What  beautiful  subjects  are  the  hybrid 
or  mule  Pinks  in  the  summer  garden,  and 
many  of  them  nowadays  are  continuous 
in  the  production  of  bloom.  Even  at  the 
present  time  a  plant  or  two  is  in  full 
flower  and  the  brilliant  rose  colour  is 
wonderfully  effective.  It  always  seems 
to  me  that  these  Mule  Pinks  (Dianthus 
hybridus)  are*  so  much  more  decorative 
and  worthy  a  place  in  the  garden  than 
the  thin  spidery  Japanese  strains.  There 
are  several  named  sorts  and  I  give  a  short 
list  of  some  of  the  best :  Abbot's  h  ordiana, 
bright  rose  ;  Crimson  Bedder  ;  Emile  Pere, 
rosy  pink;  Lady  Dixon,  bright  rose,  a 
grand  variety;  Marie  Pere,  white;  Na¬ 
poleon  III.,  crimson  ;  (Rose  de  Mai,  cherry 
red ;  and  Bismarck,  also  crimson,  and  in 
some  soils  more  enduring  than  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Napoleon  III.  It  does  not  matter 
where  Ave  locate  these — in  the  rock  garden, 
on  a  raised  edging,  in  a  sunny  level 
border,  everywhere,  they  are  beautiful ; 
and  assuredly  are  among  the  plants  we 
should  do  well  to  introduce  into  our  gar¬ 
dens  at  this  season.  I  find  them  im¬ 
mensely  useful  and  decorative  and  from 
a  single  plant  I  have  this  season  worked 
up  a  sufficient  stock  to  ensure  having  them 
a  charming  feature  in  the  coming  year. 

Seeds. 

I  think  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
securing  reliable  seeds,  so  that  the  result 
may  not  be  disappointing.  Rearing  plants 
from  seed  is  an  interesting  hobby  and  it 
is  an  economical  manner  of  securing  a 
sufficiency  of  plants,  but  unless  high-class 
seeds  be  secured  we  often  find  ourselves 
no  more  forward  than  when  we  started. 
I  speak  from  experience.  I  reared  several 
plants  of  what  purported  to  be  Achillea 
Millefolium  roseum,  and  as  the  plants 
were  reared  early  in  the  season  some  of 
them  have  flowered  and  are  simply  the 
tvild  white  Milfoil.  Again,  a  packet  of 
mixed,  red  and  Avhite,  Valerian  turns  out 
to  be  the  white  variety  only,  and  that  an 
inferior  strain.  It  is  trying  enough  to 
make  discoveries  like  these  AA’hile  the 
plants  are  still  not  transplanted  to  their 
permanent  quarters,  but  it  is  far  more 
disappointing  in  cases  Avhere  they  do  not 
flower  at  all  the  first  season,  and  we  have 
had  the  trouble  of  transplanting  to  beds 
and  borders  and  are  relying  upon  them 
for  their  quota  in  the  general  decorative 
scheme  after  a  year’s  growth  and  care, 
to  find  that  they  are  not  Avorth  the  room 
they  occupy. 

Wallflowers. 

Wallflowers  are  among  the  plants  that 
require  to  be  moved  to  their  floAvering 
quarters  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  is 
convenient,  but  'the  recent  spell  of  ab¬ 
normally  hot  dry  Aveather  may  have 
throAvn  many  of  us  back  in  planting 
operations.  The  plants  are  of  consider¬ 
able  size  AA’here  the  seed  was  sown  in  May 
or  early  June,  and  I  notice  that  the  move 


is  making  them  flag  rather  pitifully.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  water  in,  at  the  time 
of  planting,  and  if  exposed  to  hot  sun¬ 
shine  to  cut  some  Beech  branches  and 
place  in  the  ground  to  afford  them  a 
certain  amount  of  shade.  I  have  been 
moving  some  from  a  very  Avet  position  to 
an  exceedingly  dry  one,  and  this  is  ahvays 
trying;  all  the  same,  I  ahvays  regard 
Wallflowers  as  ideal  subjects  for  dry 
positions,  draAving  my  conclusions  from 
the  fact  that  they  flower  and  flourish  on 
old  ruins. 

The  New  Anchusa. 

At  this  planting  season  we  may  Avell 
invest  in  a  plant  or  tt\ro  of  the  neAV 
Anchusa  known  as  the  Dropmore  variety. 
It  forms  a  large  handsome  specimen  and 
its  flowers  are  larger  and  more  effective 
than  the  older  form.  I  would  scarcely 
include  it  in  a  list  of  the  choicest  peren¬ 
nials,  but  it  is  a  grand  tint  of  bright 
blue,  and  a  very  useful  addition,  ranking 
Avith  the  Doronicums,  the  perennial  Sun- 
floAvers,  and  Erigerons ;  plants,  of  course, 
that  Ave  should  not  regard  as  of  so  refined 
and  delicate  a  type  as,  say,  the  Anemone 
Japonica,  the  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  and 
large  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  and 
some  others  of  our  garden  favourites. 
Gaillardias  and  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

I  notice  in  a  good  many  gardens,  where 
perhaps  an  early  frost  has  for  some  time 
blackened  the  Dahlias  and  the  Begonias, 
that  there  is  perhaps  rather  a  lack  of 
really  effective  autumn  floAvering  peren¬ 
nials,  and  by  “really  effective  ”  I  mean 
at  the  height  of  their  perfection.  This 
fact  made  me  realise,  the  other  day,  the 
great  value  of  the  Gaillardia  in  the 
autumn  garden.  That  combination  of 
crimson  and  yellow  and  brilliant  gold  is 
gorgeous  if  the  plants  be  really  well- 
grown.  And  the  Michaelmas  Daisy,  Avhere 
good  strains  are  groAvn,  are  really  fine. 
This,  however,  is  a  plant  in  Avhich  I  think 
AAre  do  well  to  be  exceedingly  fastidious. 
I  always  draw  the  line  at  late  varieties 
as  I  feel  that  when  the  rest  of  the  flotvers 
are  gone  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  may  just 
as  Avell  have  gone  too,  and  by  growing 
the  earlier  kinds  Ave  get  their  keep  in  the 
general  brightness  and  furnishing  of 
colour  at  a  time  when  we  Avant  it,  and 
appreciate  it  far  more  than  Avhen  the 
beautv  of  the  garden  is  over  as  a  Avhole. 
We  do  not  see  nearly  so  frequently  as 
Ave  should  that  grand  section  of  these 
plants  knoAvn  as  Aster  Amellus— there  are 
many  A'arieties,  A.  Amellus  bessarabicus, 
A.  a.'  Framfieldi,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  only 
about  half  the  height  of  the  really  tall 
varieties,  averaging  from  2  ft.  to  2-i  ft., 
and  are,  in  many  cases,  large  floAvered, 
clean  and  bright  coloured,  and  not  so 
late  as  many. 

F.  Norfolk. 


The  berries  of  Crataegus  Pyracgntha 
Lelandi  are  very  fine  this  year,  but  vary 
greatly  in  size.  '  They  are  bright  orange. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF 

pfeesias 

In  the  Greenhouse. 

F reesias  are  now  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  effective  subjects  for 
house  decoration,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
we  do  not  see  them  taking  a  prominent 
place  in  the  amateur’s  greenhouse.  They 
are  of  very  easy  culture  when  their  re¬ 
quirements  are  thoroughly'  understood, 
and  a  few  practical  notes  from  one  who 
has  successfully  grown  them  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  appreciated. 

In  growing  Freesias,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  is  a  senn-aquatic  plant, 
and  should  therefore  be  treated  as  such 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  No 
time  should  now  be  lost  before  they  are 
potted,  but  this  generally  depends  upon 
the  objects  and  requirements  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  Select  the  largest  bulbs  for  pot¬ 
ting,  and  use  nothing  less  than  5  in.  pots, 
and  a  compost  consisting  of  one  part  of 
old  Mushroom  manure,  one  part  of  leaf- 
soil,  two  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  and 
a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand,  pass  the 
whole  through  a  half-inch  sieve,  using 
the  rough  for  the  bottom  of  the  pots  on 
the  crocks,  which  will  assist  to  keep  the 
plants  cool  and  moist.  Perfect  drainage 
is  essential. 

The  bulbs  should  be  potted  an  inch 
deep,  and  not  more  than  five  or  six  in  a 
pot,  and  pressed  firmly.  After  potting 
they  should  on  no  account  be  subjected 
to  artificial  heat,  a  plan  often  advocated 
by  some  gardeners  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
more  opposed  to  their  ultimate  welfare 
than  this.  One  often  finds  plants  with 
long  straggling  foliage  hanging  helplessly 
over  the  pots  in  a  pitiful  condition,  the 
reason  of  this  being  that  after  potting 
they  have  been  taken  straight  away  into 
the  greenhouse  and  excited  into  growth. 
Freesias  will  not  stand  forcing,  and  this 
is  oft-times  the  cause  of  failure ;  the 
coolest  possible  conditions  are  necessary 
to  success. 

After  potting  they  should  be  placed 
entirely  in  the  open,  plunged  in  ashes  to 
keep  them  moist,  but  on  no  account  must 
they  become  sodden.  In  the  event  of 
rain  or  damp,  they  should  be  protected, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  sheet  of  galvanised 
iron  placed  over  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  get  as  much  light  and  air  as  pos¬ 
sible  will  be  found  very  useful.  Here 
they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
frost  sets  in ;  cool  weather  will  not  hurt 
them,  but  frost  must  be  guarded  against, 
and  when  there  is  a  least  fear  of  it  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  and 
placed  quite  close  to  the  glass,  which  in 
all  suitable  weather  should  be  removed, 
and  subsequently  taken  into  a  cool  house. 

Here  one  builds  the  foundation  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  I  would  again  urge  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  coolest  possible  conditions  for 
them.  Place  them  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
temperature  of  from  50  degs.  to  55  degs., 
rising  with  sun  heat,  and  keep  them  away 
from  draughts.  Batches  of  the  plants 
may  be  taken  from  the  frame  to  the  cool 
house  to  keep  up  a  succession.  Heat 
must  be  modified  according  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

When  the  flower  buds  are  prominent, 
never  before,  feeding  may  commence  if 
necessary,  but  always  apply  the  manure 


when  the  soil,  is  moderately  moist,  as  if 
given  when  the  soil  is  dry  at  least  half 
of  its  virtues  will  be  lost  to  the  plant. 

By  adopting  the  above  method  of  cul¬ 
ture  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have  had  foli¬ 
age  quite  as  stiff  as  that  of  a  Gladioli, 
with  flower  stems  quite  capable  of.  sup¬ 
porting  themselves.  I  consider  that  stak¬ 
ing  tends  to  spoil  the  natural  gracefulness 
of  the  plant. 

When  they  have  finished  flowering,  dry 
off  as  necessary,  but  do  not  remove  the 
foliage,  let  it  die  down  naturally  so  as  to 
insure  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  bulbs. 
If  the  above  treatment  is  followed,  suc¬ 
cess  can  confidently  be  anticipated. 

H.  Stevens. 

Woodbridge. 

- ♦-M' - 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

This  now  famous  variety  of  dessert 
Apple  is  of  very  modern  origin,  having 
been  raised  as  recently  as  1830,  at  Col- 
brook  Lawn,  near  Slough,  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  by  a  Mr.  Cox,  after  whom  it 
is  named.  The  Cox’s  Pomana,  a  good 
cooking  Apple,  was  also  introduced  by 
the  same  gentleman. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— Competitors  mast 
write  on  one  side  o i  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way£  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para- 
1  graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 

value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
>  making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

!  Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 

are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
!  within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Renders’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  Joseph  Floyd,”  for  the  article  ou 
“  A  Pretty  Garden  Arch,”  page  658. 

Owing  to  pressure  on  space  the  Pri'e  Letter 
Competition  has  been  crowded  out  this  week. 


.  Preparing  . 

Winter  Flowering 
Plants. 


The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  1 
must  think  about  making  preparation  f 
housing  our  plants  that  are  to  supply  o 
greenhouses  and  rooms  with  beau 
throughout  the  dull  winter  months.  Di 
ing  October  will  be  a  busy  month 
this  direction,  and  this  note  will  act  as. 
reminder  lest  we  forget  any  plants  tt 
will  give  us  pleasure  when  all  outde- 
flowers  are  over. 

All  plants  that  have  been  planted  c: 
in  the  open  should  be  cut  round  withi 
spade  some  distance  from  the  plant,  usi> 
judgment  according  to  rooting  action  f 
the  different  varieties,  a  week  or  so  - 
fore  we  intend  to  take  them  up  from  t 
soil. 

A  good  soaking  of  water  should  e 
given  previously  if  any  way  dry,  foil 
this  is  not  done  the  soil  from  around  thn 
will  break  away  from  the  roots,  dog 
harm  that  will  take  the  plants  wee k- u 
overcome.  Procure  good  balls  of  soil  o 
them.  A  hand  barrow  is  best  to  carry  t 
plants  to  the  potting  shed.  Soil  and  ps 
according  to  the  size  thought  neces?  v 
should  be  in  readiness,  so  as  not  to  k  p 
the  plants  exposed  to  the  light  and  aii 

A  fairly  rich  soil  such  as  turfy  Ion. 
decayed  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  s.d 
will  be  found  a  suitable  compost  to  u. 
After  potting  the  plants  must  be  kept  ol 
and  shaded  for  a  few  davs  to  prevent  tin 
drooping,  giving  a  thorough  watering  id 
dew  over  with  the  syringe  mornings  id 
afternoons. 

In  a  week  or  so  they  should  be  gnu- 
ally  exposed  to  stronger  light  in  readin; 
for  being  arranged  on  the  stages  of  le 
greenhouse,  and  treating  as  other  gnu 
house  plants.  Generally  speaking,  -  it 
plants  as  Salvias,  Bush  Chrysanthemum 
Arums,  Solanums  and  Eupatonums  iv 
best  planted  out,  making  finer  specinn- 
and  saving  a  lot  of  labour. 

Plants  which  have  been  grown  in  >t- 
during  the  summer  months  and  stoocon 
ashes  should  also  be  got  in  readinessjior 
removing  into  a  greenhouse  or  fra?s, 
all  dead  or  decaying  foliage  being  t;,en 
off,  and  any  worms  removed  from  the 
and  taking  care  that  the  drainage  is  so 


free, 

Any  plants  needing  stakes,  sucl 
winter  blooming  Carnations,  should 


as 

be 


attended  to. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month  Cycla  en. 
Primulas,  etc.,  must  also  receive  aen- 
tion,  and  a  place  near  the  glass  a 
greenhouse  found  for  them. 

From  now  onwards  through  the  v  tt’1 
care  must  be  taken  in  watering  and.'n  ■ 
mg'  air.  Keep  rather  a  dry  atmosp'n' 

J.  BOTLlj- 


Cactus  Dahlia  Evening  Star, 

The  long  slender  florets  of  this  vsT1' 
are  incurved  and  whorled,  buff-saM’fl 
and  yellow  in  the  centre.  First H" 

certificate  by  the  London  Dahlia  I 
on  September  10th.  The  exhibitors  <-11 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  I°n' 
ards-on-Sea. 
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Sweet  Peas 


IN  OCTOBER. 


The  weather  during  the  past  season  has 
ien  varied,  but  in  most  cases  it  has  not 
:en  unfavourable  to  the  Sweet  Pea,  and 
e  flowering  season  has  been  well  pro¬ 
nged.  Now,  however,  it  is  really  over, 
id  it  only  remains  for  us  to  uproot  the 
ins  of  the  summer's  glory.  This  must 
icessarily  be  a  mournful  process,  but 
lief  may  be  found  in  hopes  and  plans 
r  the  future. 

Last  month,  in  urging  that  seeds  of 
ivelties  can  be  procured  early,  it  was 
entioned  that  a  Spencer  form  of  Henry 
:kford~  would  be  on  the  market.  Un- 
rtunately,  owing  to  damp  weather,  the 
op  of  this  variety  has  failed,  and  the  pub- 
1  must  wait  another  year.  Nancy  Perkin, 
e  variety  I  refer  to,  is  a  very  shy 
eder — a  defect  which  is  common  to 
veral  of  the  finest  waved  varieties, 
ime  of  the  progeny  of.  Countess  Spencer 
ed  well,  however,  Evelyn  Heinus  being 
case  in  point,  but  this  variety  has  been 
much  admired  that  it  is  quite  possible 
at  there  may  be  a  shortage.  Remember, 
en.  to  order  early,  not  only  the  coming 
:ar's  novelties,  but  this  year's  also. 

The  best  novelties  for  next  year,  so  far 
can  be  judged-  at  present,  are  the  King 
dward  VII.  colour  in  Spencer  form,  of 
hich  several  stocks  will  be  on  the  mar- 
:t,  several  maroon  Spencer  varieties 
am  different  sources,  and  several  blue 
rencers. 

It  is  true  that  two  maroon  Spencers  are 
ready  on  the  market,  E.  C.  Matthews 
id  Prince  of  Asturias,  but  neither  is 
ted,  and  the  latter  is  by  no  means  a 
)od  type. 

Of  the  blue  Spencers,  more  than  one 
■e  from  America,  but  probably  Zephyr, 
om  Miss  Hemus,  is  the.  best  of  all,  al- 
ough  it  is  very-  expensive.  It  is  the 
ime  shade  as  that  beautiful,  although 
nail,  variety,  Flora  Norton. 

Experience  of  American  Spencer  varie- 
is  makes  one  very  cautious,  but  this 
:ar  we  have  half  a  dozen  different  shades, 
id  they  are  said  by  some  who  should 
iow,  to  include  some  exceptionally  fine 
id  fixed  novelties.  How  far  this  is  true 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  a  good  policy 
here  a  reliable  English  raiser  offers  his 
ock  of  a  variety  that  is  also  being  offered 
om  an  American  source  to  give  the 
rmer  the  preference. 

Whether  or  no  the  American  Spencers 
e  fixed  remains  to  be  proved,  but  they 
ill  certainly  be  widely  grown,  for  they 
ill  be  offered  by  several  English  seeds- 
en.  Seven  that  I  have  listed  before  me 
e  waved  forms  of  the  following  well 
-iown  varieties  of  the  older  type :  — 
urora.  Captain  of  the  Blues,  Flora  Nor- 
m.  King  Edward  VII.,  Ramona,  and 
lorence  Morse,  and  also  a  lavender 
hich  is  said  to  be  “wonderfully  true.” 
he  last  mentioned,  if  up  to  specification, 
ill  prove  very  welcome,  for  Mrs.  Charles 
oster,  the  only  truly  waved  lavender  on 


the  market,  is  unfortunately  not  yet  fixed. 

It  is  not  too  early  now  to  commence  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  next  year’s 
flowers,  so  I  will  briefly  mention  the  chief 
points  to  be  remembered.  In  the  first 
place,  liming,  in  many  cases,  seems  bene¬ 
ficial.  If  time  and  trouble  can  be  spared, 
the  ground  should  be  trenched,  but  the 
top  sjoit  should  be  kept  on  the  top.  I 
have  seen  splendid  flowers  from  ground 
that  has  only  been  dug  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but  plants  on  trenched  ground 
are  not  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  dry 
weather,  and  they  last  better.  Horse  or 
cow  manure  can  be  dug  in  plentifully, 
being  mixed  with  the  soil.  Bone  meal 
is  a  very  good  supplement,  but  some  use 
superphosphate  of  lime.  Other  manures 
are  used  by  some  growers,  and  in  special 
circumstances  may  do  good,  but  in  most 
cases  the  very  best  results  are  attainable 
if  only  horse  or  cow  manure  and 
a  phosphate  manure  such  as  bone 
meal  are  used.  Horse  manure  is  con¬ 
sidered  best  for  heavy  land,  and  cow  for 
light  land.  A  gentleman  who  grows 
Sweet  Peas  well,  and  who  lives  near  the 
sea  tells  me  that  seaweed  as  a  manure 
gives  very  satisfactory  results. 

Many  growers  do  not  seem  to  have  ever 
heard  of  the  Pea  weevil,  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  it  is  a  far  more  com- 


Hyacinth  grown  in  moss  fibre  in  a  glass 
vessel. 


mon  insect  than  this  fact  would  lead  one 
to  suppose,  and  that  other  pests  are  often¬ 
times  blamed  for  the  mischief  worked  by 
weevils.  In  the  spring  I  referred  some¬ 
what  fully  to  the  insect,  and  mentioned 
that  the  larva  lived  on  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  Where  the  plants  have  suffered 
from  this  pest,  the  ground,  when  cleared, 
should  be  watered  with  an  emulsion  of 
paraffin,  4  ounces  to  the  gallon,  three 
gallons  to  the  square  yard.  To  obtain 
the  emulsion,  the  water  should  be  boiled 
furiously,  and  the  pan  withdrawn  from  the 
fire  and  the  paraffin  added,  the  mixture 
being  stirred  vigorously. 

For  the  directions  given  above  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Horace  Wright.  In  men¬ 
tioning  his  name,  I  may  state  that  he  has 
published  a  booklet  on  Sweet  Peas,  which, 
as  an  advertisement,  presumably,  is  being 
distributed  free.  It  is  certainly  worth 
having. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 

- - 

GROWING 

J4yacintf?s 

In  Moss  Fibre, 

The  more  popular  method  of  growing 
bulbs  in  fibre  at  the  present  day  is  to 
get  ornamental  jars  or  bowls  which  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose.  These  have 
no  drainage  holes  in  them  like  flower 
pots  and  the  .  jars  being  impervious  to 
water,  furniture  or  table  covers  do  not 
get  spoiled  by  the  water  oozing  from  the 
same.  Ordinary  Hyacinth  glasses,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  by 
those  who  care  to  do  so.  The  glasses 
are,  of  course,  impervious  to  water  and 
may  be  stood  about  in  the  home  on 
furniture  or  table  covers  without  fear  of 
spoiling  them. 

The  roots  of  Hyacinth  bulbs  penetrate 
the  fibre  much  the  same  as  if  they  were 
in  pots,  but  the  treatment  must  be 
slightly  different  from  that  of  growing 
Hyacinths  in  glasses  of  water.  When 
the  roots  develop  in  moss  fibre  they  are 
like  those  which  penetrate  the  soil,  and 
air  must  have  access  to  them  if  good  re¬ 
sults  are  expected.  Bearing  that  in  mind, 
the  reader  who  attempts  to  cultivate 
Hyacinths  in  glasses  filled  with  fibre  will 
have  to  take  care  not  to  over-water  the 
fibre.  Water  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  should  be  poured  in 
onlv  in  "sufficient  quantity  to  just  wet  all 
the"  fibre.  If  the  cultivator  has  reason 
to  suppose  that  more  water  has  been 
poured  in  than  the  fibre  will  conveniently 
hold,  the  glass  should  be  tipped  on  one 
side  after  an  hour  or  two  to  drain  out 
any  free  water  that  may  be  in  the  bottom 
of  "the  glass.  With  that  exception,  there 
is  no  other  difference  between  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses  of  water 
and  the  culture  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses 
filled  with  fibre. 

- 

Pompoii  Dahlia  Adela. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
this  by  the  London  Dahlia  LTnion  on 
September  10th.  The  R.H.S.  gave  it  an 
award  of  merit  on  September  15th.  The 
exhibitor  was  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 
(See  p.  617.) 
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augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  land  in  Richmond.  The  plan 
of  successive  features  of  Kew  Gardens 
gives  the  dates  of  such  additions,  and 
shows  where  the  more  important  objects 
were  situated.  The  Hermitage,  Merlin's 
Cave  and  the  Mosque,  as  well  as  the 
Alhambra,  have  all  disappeared,  but  their 
sites  are  marked  and  the  Pagoda  remains. 
We  need  only  state  that  all  these  things 
were  created  not  for  the  purpose  of  orna¬ 
menting  a  botanic  garden,  but  were  con¬ 
structed  by  private  parties  to  whom  the 
land  then  belonged. 

As  the  writer  continues,  he  deals  with 
the  career  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  and 
the  development  of  Kew  Gardens  under 


his  management.  Later  on  the  work  wa 
taken  up  by  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker 
then  by  Sir  W.  Thiselton-Dyer,  until  \v 
come  to  Kew  Gardens  of  to-day,  which  i 
visited  during  the  course  of  the  year  b 
thousands  of  people,  so  that  it  is  a  pope 
lar  public  resort  as  well  as  a  botanic  garde: 
for  the  cultivation  and  study  of  plant: 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  reproduc 
tions  of  photographs,  drawings  and  twent 
reproductions  in  colour  from  painting: 
Altogether,  this  is  a  sumptuous  volumt 
well  worthy  of  a  place  on  everyone 
bookshelf  who  is  interested  in  gardening 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Cassell  an 
Co.,  Ltd.,  I.udgate  Hill,  London,  and  th 
price  is  20s. 


A  Popular  Rose; 


Dorothy 

Perkins. 


With  the  introduction  of  Rosa  wichurai- 
ana  to  gardens,  a  valuable  element  was 


imported  to  Rose  growers  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Particularly  important,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  use  of  this  as  a  parent  with 
which  to  obtain  new  garden  forms, 
whether  single  or  double.  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins  was  the  first  of  these  garden  forms 
to  attain  great  popularity,  for  it  is  now 
widely  cultivated  in  both  hemispheres  as 
a  plant  for  arches,  pillars,  pergolas  and 


hedges.  The  natural  habit  of  the  pla 
is  to  trail  or  sprawl  on  the  ground  in  t 
absence  of  support.  The  first  year's  ster 
are  certainly  very  slender,  and  if  n 
supported  would  soon  lie  upon  t 
ground,  but  the  variety  submits  to  trai 
ing,  and  therefore  can  be  used  as  a  hed 
by  training  the  slender  shoots  which  cor 
up  from  the  base. 

In  the  second  year  of  their  growth  th 
throw  out  so  manv  side  shoots  that  th 


6difopial, 


5k  Ro\jal  T^oUtuc  Saskas,  'Kew. 

From  time  to  time  short  sketches  of  the 
history  of  Kew,  or  of  the  collections  of 
plants  grown  there,  have  been  given  in 
the  hand-lists  of  plants  cultivated  there. 
Now  a  bulky  volume  of  222  pp.,  including 
an  index,  has  been  written  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bean,  Assistant  Curator.  This  has  an 
introduction  by  Sir  William  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Director  of  the  Gar¬ 
dens.  In  this  he  says  it  had  long  been 
his  “  desire  to  write  some  sort  of  a  his¬ 
tory  which  would  trace  the  beginnings  and 
development  of  Kew.”  This,  however, 
has  been  left  to  Mr.  Bean,  who  probably 
had  more  time. 

To  everyone  interested  in  Kew  and  its 
development,  the  early  history  in  this  con¬ 
crete  form,  and  which  can  be  placed  in 
the  library'  or  on  the  book-shelf,  will  be 
acceptable,  and  something  more  than  in- 
1  cresting.  Those  who  may  have  heard  of 
Merlins  Cave,  the  stones  of  which  wer- 
partly  built  into  the  present  rockery,  will 
rind  an  illustration  of  the  original.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  summer¬ 
house  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  Her¬ 
mitage  is  another  ancient  structure  illus¬ 
trated  with  people  moving  in  front  of  it 
in  contemporary  costume.  The  author 
says  that  “no  event  or  catastrophe  of  na¬ 
tional  import  has  ever  happened  here.” 
This  might  be  supplemented  by  making 
another  appropriate  quotation,  namely, 
“Blessed  is  that  country  whose  annals  are 
dull.”  Notwithstanding  the  author's  as¬ 
sertion,  however,  there  is  much  that  is  of 
a  very  interesting  character  in  connection 
wiih  the  Gardens  and  their  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  garden  of  the  King  to 
that  of  the  first  botanical  garden  of  the 
world. 

The  original  garden  has,  of  course,  been 


Rose  Dorothy  Perkins.  [ Maclaren  and 
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ecome  interlaced  and  form  a  dense 
edge,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  pink 
owers  during  their  season.  As  the  stems 
re  not  all  of  the  same  age,  so  the  flowers 
jme  into  bloom  in  succession. 

Naturally,  it  is  a  summer  blooming 
lose,  but  by  treating  different  plants  in 
ifferent  ways,  this  Rose  may  be  had  in 
loom  at  various  times.  The  wealth  of 
loom  it  produces,  however,  under 
atural  conditions  during  July  is  enough 
o  make  this  one  of  the  most  popular 
arden  Roses  in  cultivation.  It  will  grow 
nd  flower  well  even  in  gardens  facing 
lie  north,  so  long  as  the  plant  is  suffi- 
iently  lighted  to  ripen  the  wood  pro- 
uced. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
wo  small  sprays  of  this  variety  cut  from 
plant  in  a  cottage  garden.  The  size  of 
he  bunches  or  sprays  depend  very  much 
pon  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  Their 
latural  habit  is  to  droop,  so  that  if  wanted 
or  cut  flower  purposes  they  should  be 
ut  with  a  good  length  of  stem,  which 
nil  go  into  the  vessel  holding  the  water 
md  allow  the  flow'ers  to  droop  in  their 
latural  fashion. 

- +++ - 

Hyacinths  in  Pots. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Hyacinths  in  pots 
he  quality  of  the  soil  is  very  important, 
it  ought  when  practicable  to  be  prepared 
several  months  before  it  is  required  for 
use.  The  mixture  must  be  light,  rich, 
and  yet  open.  To  make  it  light  and  rich 
we  require  leaf-mould  and  old  manure, 
row  manure  for  preference.  The  propor- 
ion  of  the  ingredients  should  be  one- 
:hird  turfy  loam,  one-third  of  old  manure, 
about  one-sixth  part  of  leaf-mould,  and 
ane-sixth  of  fine  charcoal  and  coarse  sand, 
and  this  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  When  potting  5  in.  pots  should 
be  used.’  If  new  pots,  they  should  be 
soaked  in  water  for  some  hours  previously. 
Put  a  few  pieces  of  crock  in  the  bottom 
of  each  pot  for  drainage.  When  potting 
the  apex  of  the  bulb  should  be  level  with 
the  top  of  the  soil.  Stand  the  pots  out 
of  doors  in  some  open  position  where  they 
will  be  exposed  to  ill  sorts  of  weather  on, 
by  preference,  a  bed  of  ashes ;  put  a  little 
jsand  over  the  top  of  the  bulb,  and  then 
.cover  6  in.  deep  with  a  plunging  material 
such  as  ashes,  sand,  etc.  The  bulbs 
should  be  left  thus  for  eight  weeks,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  and  the  bulbs  have  started  into 
growth  ;  they  should  then  be  removed  into 
an  airy  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  and 
the  blanched  growth  gradually  exposed  to 
the  light.  When  placed  in  the  forcing 
house  a  moist  atmosphere  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  pots  should  be  placed  near 
the  glass,  and  weak  liquid  manure  given 
until  the  flowers  begin  to  open.  After 
the  flowers  show  colour,  the  liquid  manure 
may  be  discontinued,  and  slightly  tepid 
water  given  instead. 

Frank  Robinson. 

Hoyland  Common. 

- 4~M - 

Cactus  Dahlia  Echo. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  a  very 
dark  lilac  with  the  florets  regularly  in¬ 
curved.  First-class  certificate  by  the 
London  Dahlia  Union  on  September 
10th.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 


The  Cultivation  of  .  .  . 

Hyacinths  in  Glasses. 


The  flowering  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses 
of  water  is  a  very  old  practice,  and  is  a 
favourite  method  of  culture  with  those  who 
desire  to  decorate  their  windows,  but  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  have  no  other  conveni¬ 
ence  for  growing  bulbs  for  spring  flower¬ 
ing.  As  Hyacinths  ''may  be  flowered  in 
glasses  of  water  without  any  manure  or 
any  feeding  whatever  other  than  water,  it 
goes  to  show  that  all  the  material  for  the 
production  of  leaves,  stem  and  flowers 


Fig.  1.  Good  shapely  bulbs  should  be 
selected. 

are  already  stored  up  in  the  bulbj.  to  be 
grown  in  this  fashion. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  them 
under  favourable  conditions  and  supply 
them  with  clean  water  to  get  them  to 
flower  beautifully  in  any  well-lighted 
window.  The  window'  may  face  the  south, 
or  west  preferably,  or  if  a  fair  length  of 
time  of  available  sunshine  may  be  had 
from  an  east  window  the  results  there 
may  also  be  good.  A  north  window  is  the 


least  favourable,  as  it  encourages  an  ab¬ 
normal  development  of  the  leaves  at  the 
expense  of  the  flowers,  although  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  even  there  to  get  flowers  by  this 
method. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  understood,  in  all 
cases,  that  the  bulbs  are  not  of  much 
value  after  being  flowered  in  this  way,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  means  of  storing  up 
fresh  material  to  bloom  in  the  following 
year.  The  bulbs  could  be  planted  out  in 


Fig.  2.  The  bulb  just  touching  the  water . 

the  garden  under  favourable  conditions 
and  growm  there  for  two  or  three  years  to 
restore  their  vigour,  but  as  bulbs  can  be 
obtained  cheaply  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  going  to  this  trouble  with  them. 
They  can  scarcely  be  so  good,  even  when 
recuperated  in  the  garden,  as  those  grown 
under  proper  conditions,  such  as  they  can 
give  them  in  Holland. 

In  the  accompanying  series  of  illustra¬ 
tions  Fig.  1  shows  a  well  developed  and 
plump  Hyacinth  bulb  suitable  for  culti¬ 
vation  in  glasses.  The  bulb  need  not  be 
unusually  large,  especially  if  it  is  soft. 


Fig.  4.  The  result  after  some  weeks. 
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A  well-developed  and  firm  bulb  will 
flower  better  than  a  very  large  and  im¬ 
perfectly  ripened  and  soft  one.  As  they 
get  no  assistance  in  the  way-  of  manure 
under  this  system  of  treatment,  that  is,  a 
strong  reason  why  the  very  best  ripened 
bulbs  should  be  selected  for  flowering  in 
water. 

Fig.  2  show's  a  bulb  placed  in  position 
in  the  glass,  with  its  base  just  touching 
the  water.  If  submerged  too  deeply  in 
the  water  it  would  be  a  disadvantage 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  might  cause 
the  bulb  to  decay  if  any  part  of  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  injured.  Indeed,  the  bulb 
need  not  touch  the  water  at  all,  for  it 
will  commence  to  grow  by  reason  of  the 
moisture  arising  from  the  water  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  it  and  the  roots  will  pre¬ 
sently  grow  down  into  the  water.  At  the 
same  time  if  the  base  of  the  bulb  just 
touches  the  water  it  will  induce  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  roots  more  quickly  by  supplying 
moisture  which  the,  bulb  wants.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  best  plan  of  starting 
them  by  placing  the  bulb  just  touching 
the  water. 

Many  would-be  cultivators  are  in  doubt 
as  to  what  they  should  do  with  the  glasses 
after  the  bulbs  have  been  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion.  Some  place  them  in  a  dark  cup¬ 


The  early  autumn  exhibition  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  of  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  was  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  on  the  7th  and  8th 
inst.,  when  a  beautiful  display  was  got 
together,  not  altogether  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  but  certainly  a  good  show:  Large 
blooms  were  not  present  in  such  numbers 
as  we  have  seen  them  at  the  October 
show,  but  decorative  varieties  were  in 
great  abundance.  The  weather  was  fine, 
but  the  attendance  was  not  very  good, 
except  in  the  evening. 

The  leading  prize  for  a  floral  display 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  form  of  plants 
and  cut  flowers  was  taken  by  Mr.  ! . 
Brazier,  Addison  Road,  .  Caterham,  Sur¬ 
rey.  He  had  Chrysanthemums  in  bamboo 
stands  behind  his  semi-circular  group, 
with  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots  forming  the  centre  and  early  flower¬ 
ing  varieties  in  vases.  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  took 
the  second  place  with  a  similar  group. 

The  best  twenty-four  blooms  of  Japan¬ 
ese  Chrysanthemums  in  eight  varieties  to 
be  shown  in  vases  were  those  of  Mr.  H. 
Parr  (gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.), 
Trent  Park,  New  Barnet.  He  had  good 
blooms  of  Valerie  Greenham,  Lady  Hen¬ 
derson,  Mrs.  P.  Chittenden,  Mrs.  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  Sappho,  Formality  and 
Mrs.  George  Mileham,  the  two  last  being 
the  best. 

Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  Shanklin,  Isle  of 
Wight,  had  the  best  twelve  blooms .  of 
Japanese,  including  Glory,  Shanklin  and 
several  other  varieties  of  his  own  raising, 
as  well  as  Algernon  Davis,  Bessie  God¬ 
frey,  Valerie  Greenharri  and  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Coster.  He  received  a  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  for  Shanklin.  Air.  G.  Halsey 


board,  and  others  stand  them  in  some 
warm  position  either  on  a  shelf  or  near- 
the  stove  of  the  kitchen  fire.  When 
placed  in  a  dark'  'position  out  of  sight 
the  chances'  are  that  the  bulbs  will  be 
forgotten  until  they  have  grown  more 
than  is  desirable  in  this  dark  place. 
Neither  do  we  think  it  advisable  to  place 
them  near  the  warmth  of  a  stove,  as  the 
leaves  may  be  induced  to  grow  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  bulbs,  with  the  result  that 
they  get  too  long" and  commence  to  fall 
down  over  the  sides  of  the  glasses  at  an 
early  stage  of  growth.  Those  who  care 
to  do  so  can  place  the  glasses  in  the  win¬ 
dow  at  once  and  leave  them  there  for  the 
winter,  and  they  will  grow  slowly  and 
steadily  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
room,  but  if  they  are  close  to  the  glass 
from  the  beginning  the  leaves  are  not 
liable  to  get  drawn  as  when  they  are 
started  in  any  position :  away  from  the 
light.  . 

F  ig.  3  shows  another  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  them,  namely,  to  make  ,  a  cone  of 
paper. .and  pin  it  so  that  it  will  just  cover 
the  top  of  the’ glass'  like  a  candle  extin¬ 
guisher  and  keep  the  bulb  in  the  dark- for 
a  time.  This  will  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  ’  flower  ,  stem  even  slightly  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  leaves,  and  that’ is. an  advan¬ 
tage,  because  a  flower  stem  that  gets  the 


(gardener  to  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Lyon),  Rid- 
dings  Court,  Caterham  Valley,  took  the 
second  place  and  Mr.  H.  Parr  came  in 
third. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  Japanese, 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton 
(gardener  to  T.  L.  13oyd,  Esq.),  North 
Erith,  Tonbridge,  with  very  fine  blooms 
of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Marquis  V.  Ve- 
nosta  and  Airs.  George  Mileham.  Mr. 
F.  Blackith  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford), 
Parkside,  Ravenscourt  Park,  Middlesex, 
took  the  second  prize;  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Brown  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Langworthy), 
Gay’s  House,  Holyport,  came  in  third. 

Air.  John  Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens, 
Busby,  Glasgow,  had  the  loest  twelve 
bunches  of  early  flowering  Pompons, 
showing  Piercy’s  Seedling,  Flora,  Scar¬ 
let  Gem,  Blushing  Bride,  Fred  Peale, 
Canarii,  Mr.  Selly,  Alice  Butcher,  Fil- 
berta,  St.  Croutts  and  Mignon.  Mr.  G. 
Halsey  had  the  best  two  vases  of  nine 
blooms  each  and  was  followed  by  Air. 
F.  Blackith. 

Air.  A.  Hawkins,  Gordon  Road,  Eal¬ 
ing,  had  the  first  prize  for  twelve  bunches 
grown  in  the  open  air  and  not  disbudded. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  Parr.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  best  exhibits  in  this  class  .were 
disqualified,  because  not  according  to 
the  schedule.-  Air.  A.  Hawkins  had  the 
best  twelve  bunches  of  early  flowering 
varieties  disbudded. 

In  the:  class  for  floral  decoration  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  a  dinner  table, 
there  were .  no  less  than  eleven  entries, 
making  quite  a  feature,  of  the  show.  The 
best  table  was  that  of  Air.  T.  W.  Stevens 
(gardener  to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.),  Don- 
nington,  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham.  His 
flowers  consisted  of  yellow  and  bronze 


start  of  the  leaves  is  likely  to  keep 
through  the  other  stages  of  developmei 
provided  the  glasses  are  stood  close 
the  light  all  the  time  while  growth  is  d 
velojfing.  This  method,  if  carried  0 
properly  until  the  flower  stem  and  bu 
have  pushed  an  inch  above  the  bulb, 
the  best  which  could  be  adopted,  as 
comes  nearest  to  the  plan  ot  plungii 
pots  containing  bulbs  in  cocoanut.  fibrf 
ashes  until  "the  bulbs  have  made  an  in- 
of  growth.  There  is,  of  course,  anoth 
reason  for  placing  some  material  o\ 
the  top  of  pots  containing  bulbs,  but 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  Hyacint 
grown  in  glasses. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  stage  of  growth  whi< 
the  bulbs  should  reach  while  covered  1 
with  this  cone  of  paper.  After  that  th< 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  all  the  ava 
able  light  in  the  window.  If  the  flow 
stem  has  grown  slightly  in  advance 
the  leaves  and  the  light  of  the  window 
good,  the  leaves  will"  always  be  short 
than  the  flower  stems  and  stand  ere< 
This  is  a  result  that  should  be  aimed 
by  every  cultivator  of  Hyacinths 
glasses.  The  flowers,  then,  show  to  be 
advantage  when  just  surmounting  a  tu 
of  bright  green  leaves  of  moderate  leng 
and  stout  in  proportion. 


Chrysanthemums  with  autumn  tintt 
foliage,  and  the  arrangement  was  ve, 
light  and  graceful.  Indeed,  yellow  ar 
bronze  were  the  prevailing  tints  among 
the  Chrysanthemums  used  in  all  of  U 
floral  decorations.  The  second  prize  w, 
taken  by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sell,  Kemptc 
Villa,  Luton,  and  Air.  R.  Edwards  (ga 
dener  to  C.  A.  Morris  Field,  Esq. 
Beechy  Lees,  Sevenoaks,  was  third. 

Air.  A..  W.  Trossell,  12,  The  Parad* 
Beckenham,  had  the.  best  three  epergrn 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  which  the  usu; 
colours  were  employed.  He  was  followe 
by  Aliss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vmeyari 
Feltham,  and  Air.  G.  Knights,  Pai 
Field  Stables,  Border  Crescent,  Sydei 
ham,  in  this  order. 

In  the  class  for  a  floral  decoration  - 
Chrysanthemums  for  dinner  table,  opt 
only  to  amateurs,  the  lead  was  taken  1: 
Mr."  A.  W.  Trossell.  He  was  followe 
by  Air.  J.  W.  Harrison  (gardener  to  I 
Girvin,  Esq.),  Ashbourne,  Laurie  Pai 
Gardens,  Sydenham.  The  third  pri. 
was  taken  by  Aliss  E.  H..  Ekins,  Rusl 
den,  St.  Albans.  There  were  five  entri'j 
in  this  class. 

The  prizes  offered  for  a  hand  bask 
of  autumn  foliage  and  berries  from  tl 
open  air  brought  some  very'  bold  ar 
handsome  arrangements  of  these  autuir 
tints  and  berries.  The  first  prize  vn 
taken  by  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  with  a  huj 
basket,  including  Honesty,  Gladwyn  In 
berries  of  Crataegus,  Blackberrie, 
Rose  heps,  Snowberry,  Hops,  fruits  ( 
Clematis  Vitalba,  flowers  of  Statice  -Boil 
duelli,  leaves  of  the  purple  Plum,  purp 
Barberry,  etc.  All  these  and  more  shoj 
what  a  wealth  of  material  is  at  hand  fir 
the  decoration  of  baskets  and  other  flor. 
display's  in  the  Rome.  Aliss  E.  H.  Ekiij 
was  second,  and  Miss  J.  Martin,  9> 
caster  Road,  South  Norwood,  came  t 
third.  Besides  the  above,  there  was 
considerable  amount  of  floral  decoratio 
in  smaller  classes. 


Chrysanthemums  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


Exhibition  of  the  N.C.S. 


October  24,  1908. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  had  a  large  and  fine  display 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  including  such  lovely 
varieties  as  Flame,  C.  E.  Wilkins, 
Dorothv,  etc.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  had  a  hand¬ 
some  display  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  and 
Chrysanthemums.  (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
exhibited  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  etc.,  in 
fine  condition.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  had  an  extensive  display  of  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Michaelmas. 
Daisies  and  “Pentstemons.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  D.  Dowell  and  Sons,  Ravens- 
court  Avenue,  Hammersmith,  had  a 
stand  of  bulb  fibre,  oyster  shells,  pots, 
ornamental  earthenware,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road, 
Ealing,  had  an  exhibit  of  rural  table 
decorations.  (Small  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  The  Caterham 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  had  a  group  of 
Asters  and  Chrysanthemums.  (Large 
Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  had  a  very  attractive  display  of 
Cactus,  Pompon  and  single  Dahlias. 
The  single  variety  Betty  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Hobbias,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had 
a  very  extensive  display  of  Roses,  single 
flowered  Paeony  Dahlias,  Cactus  Dah¬ 
lias,  etc.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex, 
had  a  beautiful  group  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies  on  the  floor.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  from 
the  open.  (Small  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon, 
had  an  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
special  metallic  stands. 

Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow, 
had  a  long  table  of  Apples  and  other 
fruits  in  very  fine  condition.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

- +++ - 

Inoculated  Sweet  Peas. 

_ 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  said  I  would  let 
you  know  how  inoculated  Sw'eet  Peas 
grew  against  ordinary  seed. 

The  inoculated  Peas  grew  yh  feet  high 
and  grew  so  rapidly  that  there  were  three 
stems  of  flowers  on  each  opening  together. 
Ordinary  seeds  of  White  Spencer,  Prim- 
1  rose  Spencer,  Queen  Alexandra,  and 
Countess  Spencer  grew'  4  ft.  6  in.  The 
inoculated  Peas  had  stems  like  a  Mummy 
Pea  I  have  growing;  the  number  of 
blooms  against  the  ordinary  seeds  were 
about  4  to  1  ;  both  were  mulched  with 
1  cow  manure  and  fed  with  liquid  of  the 
same.  I  do  not  know  how  others  have 
!  got  on  with  them,  but  I  say  all  inocu¬ 
lated  Sweet  Peas  for  me  in  future. 

Liverpool.  F.  H.  Parr. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  for¬ 
warded  a  cheque  for  /io  to  the  funds  of 
j  this  Institution,  being  the  proceeds  of 
harvest  thanksgiving  offertories  at  Shir¬ 
ley  Church,  of  which  he  is  the  vicar. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Early  Frosts. 

These  may  be  expected  to  come  any  night 
now.  In  fact,  we  are  never  safe  from  them 
after  the  early  part  of  October,  and  no  risk 
should  be  taken  of  having  any  rooted  cut¬ 
tings  of  bedding  plants  spoiled,  nor  speci¬ 
mens  used  in  the  sub-tropical  beds  which  are  - 


Fig.  i .  Plant  Liliums  as  soon  as  you  re¬ 
ceive  the  bulbs. 

to  be  grown  on  through  the  winter  for  use 
again  next  year.  Heliotrope  is  soon  injured 
by  frost;  Fuchsias,  Bougainvilleas,  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums  and  lemon-scented  Ver¬ 
benas  will  not  be  seriously  damaged  if  they 
are  exposed  to  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  But, 
if  possible,  avoid  having  any  plants  frozen 
as  many  shoots  often  damp  off  badly  after¬ 
wards  when  they  are.  Take  up  and  repot  all 
plants  of  this  kind  and  place  them  in  a 
cool,  deep  frame,  in  a  greenhouse,  or  under 
a  temporary  shelter  according  to  your  con¬ 
veniences. 

Plant  Liliums. 

The  bulbs  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  received  from  the 
bulb  merchant.  First  examine  each  bulb  and 
carefully  remove  any  injured,  or  decaying 
scale.  Any  manure  that  is  applied  to  the 
border  soil  should  be  buried  a  little  deeper 
than  the  bulbs.  The  base  of  each  one  should 
rest  on  sand  and  a  small  quantity  should 


■prevent  overcrowding. 


also  be  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the  bulb 
before  the  ordinary  soil  is  put  on.  The 
largest  bulbs  should  be  buried  about  6  in. 
deep,  as  shown  in  Fig.  r  ;  smaller  specimens 
should  not  be  put  in  quite  as  deep. 

Clearing-  Away  Sweet  Peas. 

Every  bit  of  green  and  decayed  haulm 
should  be  removed  from  the  quarter  where 
the  Sweet  Peas  have  been  growing,  and  be 
burned.  Then  deeply  dig-  and  manure  the 
ground  and  put  in  some  spring-flowering 
plants,  such  as  Wallflowers,  Myosotis, 
Daisies,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  Aubrietias- 
and  similar  plants.  This  space  will  be 
available  again  for  Sweet  Peas  next  sum¬ 
mer — to  receive  plants  from  pots — but  it  is 
much  better  to  arrange  to  plant  other  kinds 
of  plants,  and  not  put  in  more  Sweet  Peas,, 
at  least  for-a  whole  year. 
Chrysanthemums. 

The  border  varieties  are  very  late  in 
flowering  this  year,  but  the  recent  spell  of 
very  hot  weather  has  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  young  wood,  and  the  buds  are 
now  developing  into  fine  deep  flowers.  Old 
plants,  growing  in  poor  garden  soil,  should 
have  their  roots  thoroughly  saturated  with 


seeds  on  sheets  of  paper  in  a  shed,  or  on  a 
shelf  in  a  greenhouse  so  that  the  sun  will 
not  shine  directly  upon  them. 

weak  liquid  manure.  Do  this  even  though 
the  flowers  are  half 'open. 

Lawns. 

Sweep  these  several  times  each  week  and 
roll  them  at  least  once  during  the  week.  If 
lawns  are  swept  very  early  in  the  morning 
while  the  ground  is  covered  with  heavy  dew 
the  grass  will  be  soiled  considerably.  More¬ 
over,  the  work  of  sweeping  cannot  be  done 
as  well  while  the  grass  and  leaves  are  wet 
as  when  they  are  dry. 

Walks. 

But  walks  may  be  dealt  with  early  in  the 
morning.  First  sweep  up  the  learves  and 
then  roll  the  gravel  well. 

Seedlings. 

Seedlings  of  various  perennials  growing  in 
boxes  and  nursery  beds  should  be  examined 
this  week  and  all  weeds  carefully  removed 
without  loosening  the  seedlings  in  the  soil. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Filberts. 

Directly  the  nuts  are  all  gathered  com¬ 
mence  to  prune  the  bushes.  The  earlier  this 
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work  is  done  the  better  will  it  be  for  the 
branches  left,  as  they  will  ripen  better  than 
if  too  much  crowded  with  surplus  shoots. 

A,  in  Fig.  2,  shows  the  kind  of  branches 
to  leave.  Only  a  few  of  such  branches 
should  be  thinned  out ;  but  the  long  bud¬ 
less  shoots  shown  at  B,  B,  must  be  cut  out 
unless  a  few  are  required  to  fill  up  va¬ 
cancies. 

Fruit  Trees  to  Plant. 

You  ought  not  to  delay  any  longer  the 
matter  of  making  out  your  lists  of  fruit 
trees  which  you  require  for  planting.  The 
following  brief  lists  will  be  helpful  to  many 
persons. 

Apples,  Dessert. — Mr.  Gladstone,  Beauty 
of  Bath,  Irish  Peach,  Red  Astrachan  ;  these 
ripen  in  July  and  August.  Devonshire 
Quarranden,  Kerry  Pippin,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  'Margil,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Cornish  Aromatic,  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Adams  Pearmain,  Melon,  Pitmaston 
Pine  Apple,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Reinette  du  Canada,  December 
and  January. 

Apples,  Culinary. — Keswick  Codlin, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Hawthorn- 
den,  August  and  September.  Pott’s  Seedling, 
Warner’s  King,  Cellini,  Stirling  Castle, 
Lord  Derby,  October  and  November.  Bis¬ 
marck,  Malster,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Winter 
Hawthornden,  Mere  de  Menage,  December 
and  January.  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Bram- 
ley’s  Seedling,  Alfriston,  Dumelow’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  Wareham  Russet,  February  to  April. 

Pears,  Dessert. — Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Superfin,  Louise  Bon 
of  Jersey,  Hessle,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Emile  d’Heyst,  Durondeau,  Marie  Lovise 
d’Uccle,  Monarch,  Passe  Colmar,  Olivier 
de  Serres,  Marguerite  Marrillat,  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,  Bergamotte  d’Esperen,  Charles 
Ernest,  Beurre  Giffard,  Beurre  Diel. 

Pears  for  Baking  or  Stewing. — Catillac, 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  Verulam,  Leon  le 
Cleic  de  Laval.  A  further  list  of  other 
kinds  of  fruits  will  be  given  in  next  week’s 
calendar. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Gathering  Seeds. 

Seeds  of  Asparagus  and  Beetroot  may  be 
gathered  and  carefully  dried  on  sheets  of 
paper  laid  out  on  the  shelf  of  a  glass  struc¬ 
ture,  or  in  a  shed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
seeds  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were 
placed  in  southern  aspects.  The  sun  should 
not  shine  directly  upon  the  seeds.  Broad, 
Runner  and  Dwarf  Beans,  and  Peas  should 
be  left  in  the  pods  until  next  February,  but 
it  is  important  that  the  pods  be  dry  when 
gathered  and  stored  in  small  quantities  in 
bags  in  a  cool,  but  dry,  and  frost-proof 
shed. 

Vegetable  Marrows  and  Pumpkins. 

These  should  be  gathered  and  suspended 
by  string  from  the  rafters  of  an  open  shed. 

Potatos. 

Lift  all  late  varieties  as  soon  as  the  tops 
fade.  No  good  will  accrue  by  leaving  the 
tubers  in  the  ground  after  the  haulm  has 
decayed.  Very  carefully  pick  out  any  dis¬ 
eased  tubers  before  putting  the  large  ones  in 
clamps,  and  pick  out  seed  tubers,  too;  do 
not  put  them  in  the  clamps  for  picking  out 
in  spring  ;  they  must  have  all  the  light  and 
air  possible  during  the  winter. 

Hoeing. 

■Continue  to  use  the  hoe  between  growing 
crops,  and,  in  fact,  in  any  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  where  young  weeds  are  growing.  But 
do  this  work  on  a  fine  day.  Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Labels  for  Potted  Bulbs. 

The  main  batch  of  bulbs — Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Hyacinths,  etc.,  should  now  be  potted  up 
without  delay  if  a  grand  display  is  de¬ 
sired  in  the  spring,  and  if  a  label  indicat¬ 
ing  the  variety  and  date  of  potting  is  in¬ 
serted  in  each  before  they  are  plunged,  it 
will  prove  a  good  thing,  and  may  save  much 
confusion  at  a  later  date,  besides  being  use¬ 
ful  for  future  reference  as  to  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  the  different  sorts  to  per¬ 
fection. 

The  earliest  Roman  Hyaainths  potted  some 
weeks  back  may  now  be  lifted  from  the  ashes 
or  fibre  in  which  they  are  buried,  and  placed 
in  mild  heat.  They  should  be  kept  in  par¬ 
tial  shade,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  expose 
the  blanched  growths  to  strong  daylight 
till  they  have  gradually  assumed  their 
natural  tint. 

Now  that  the  garden  outside  is  getting 
dull  it  behoves  us  to  pay  constant  attention  to 
the  decoration  of  greenhouse  and  conserva¬ 
tory,  as  so  much  depends  on  taste  and  knack 
in  arranging  the  various  plants,  and  as  at 
this  season  every  ray  of  daylight  is  valuable, 
the  amateur  should  make  a  point  of  keeping 
the  glass  as  clean  as  possible,  which  not  only 
adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  structure,  but 
is  of  real  benefit  to  the  plants. 

Camellias. 

These  are  fine  noble-looking  plants  if  well 
grown,  and  produce  their  rosette-like  blos¬ 
soms  at  a  time  when  they  are  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  ’Specimens  in  tubs  or  pots  (for  some 
gardeners  prefer  to  plant  them  out)  should 
be  rehoused  ere  now,  and  a  light  sprinkling 
may  be  indulged  in  during  the  forenoon  for 
a  few  days  after  bringing  them  in.  Sudden 
changes  of  temperature  must  be  guarded 
against,  and  a  sufficiency  of  water  given 
them,  avoiding  either  excess  of  moisture, 
or  dryness  to  the  roots  ;  whilst  alternate  ap¬ 
plications  of  liquid  manure  will  greatly 
assist  the  flower  buds,  and  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  falling  off  before  expanding, 
which  is  a  rather  common  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  amongst  amateurs. 

Provided  that  the  receptacles  containing 
them  are  provided  with  perfect  drainage, 
the}r  should  do  well  treated  thus,  excessive 
heat  being  totally  unnecessary,  as  they  may 
be  quite  successfully  grown  in  a  temperature 
of  between  45  degs.  and  50  degs. 

Early  Tomatos. 

Elowever  early  in  the  year  Tomato  seed 
is  sown  it  is  only  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  that  fruit  is  to  hand  before  May 
or  the  first  week  in  June,  and  those  who  in¬ 
serted  a  sprinkling  of  seed,  or  took  cuttings 
from  existing  plants  (an  admirable  method, 
by  the  bye)  some  weeks  back  as  advised 
will  have  done  well.  The  resultant  plants 
should  be  potted  off  as  necessary,  never  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  become  potbound.  Good 
sandy  soil,  free  from  manure,  will  suit  them 
for  the  present,  and,  whilst  small,  they  may 
be  placed  on  a  light  shelf  near  the  glass, 
with  a  free  play  of  air  around  them  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  permits,  but  they  must  be 
guarded  against  the  dreaded  fogs,  which 
play  havoc  during  the  winter  months  with 
so  many  of  our  greenhouse  treasures  if  not 
rigorously  kept  out  of  the  structure. 

If  all  goes  well  and  fortune  favours,  we 
should  have  ripe  Tomatos  from  these  plants 
early  in  April  or  even  before. 

A  Fine  Annual  for  Spring-  Blooming. 

An  autumn  sowing  of  annuals  is  always 
worth  the  trouble,  providing  a  bright,  early 
display  to  be  followed  in  succession  by  the 
spring-reared  plants.  The  dainty  butterfly¬ 
like  Schizanthus  no  amateur  should  miss ; 
it  is  really  a  gem,  and  a  pinch  of  seed 
should  be  started  at  once.  S.  wisetonens-is 


is  a  fine  compact-growing  variety,  and  the 
white-spotted  S.  retusus  is  exceedinglv 
pretty. 

There  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cul¬ 
ture,  even  to  the  veriest  novice.  Any  ordin- 
aiy  light  Soil  will  suit  them,  and  provided 
the  seedlings  are  shifted  on  as  necessary, 
they  will  do  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
through  the  winter.  Pinch  them  back  occa¬ 
sionally  to  induce  them  to  break  and  form 
fine  bushy  plants,  blooming  profusely  in  six- 
inch  pots  in  the  spring. 

The  most  effective  way  of  staging  flower¬ 
ing  plants  is  to  group  them  with  some  dwarf¬ 
growing  ferns  or  other  foliage  plants  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  them. 
Winter-Flowering  Carnations. 

Rooted  cuttings  or  layers  of  these  fa¬ 
vourites  should  be  potted  up  (if  not  already 
done)  in  four-  or  five-inch  pots,  in  which 
they  may  remain  till  the  spring,  and  will 
require  a  light,  airy  position  in  a  cool  house, 
of  course  keeping  them  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible.  Plants  showing  bloom  (if  the  pots 
containing  them  are  filled  with  roots)  may 
receive  an  occasional  application  of  liquid 
manure.  A  temperature  of  about  50  degs. 
with  plenty  of  ventilation  will  induce  the 
buds  to  open  out  well,  and  .  if  specimen 
flowers  are  desired,  of  course  disbudding 
must  be  resorted  to. 

Potting  Up  Spiraeas. 

The  pure  white  S.  japonica,  or  the  yet 
more  beautiful  pale  pink  variety  Peach 
Blossom,  are  so  useful  for  cutting  for  sprays 
or  buttonholes,  that  they  should  be  grown 
by  everyone  possessing  a  greenhouse.  Im¬ 
ported  roots  are  now  on  sale,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  purchasing  and  potting 
them.  They  do  not  require  large  pots,  pro¬ 
viding  there  is  room  for  the  rootstock  and 
a  little  space  for  soil  that  is  sufficient.  The 
ordinary  potting  compost  will  do,  with  the 
addition  of  a  pinch  of  Clay’s  fertiliser,  and 
it  is  an  advantage  to  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes 
or  fibre  for  a  few  weeks  before  coaxing. them 
into  active  top-growth.  When  growing 
freely  they  require. an  abundance  of  water, 
in  fact  many  people  stand  the  pots  in  saucers 
containing  some,  and  that  without  harm. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cochliodas. 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  the  Odonto- 
glossums  and  is  found  to  do  well  in  the  coo! 
division,  practically  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  of  culture  as  that  generally  found  suc¬ 
cessful  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Odonto- 
glossums.  There  are  not  more  than  four 
species  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time, 
these  being  C.  noetzliana,  the  finest  of  the 
ger.us,  producing  long  spikes  of  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  with  the  disc  of  the  lip  yel¬ 
low.  It  is  well  worthy  of  every  considera¬ 
tion  by  amateurs,  and  where  it  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  grow  and  flower  well  it  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  Orchids,  useful  for 
either  exhibition  or  for  cut  flower  purposes, 
lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection.  This 
species  is  a  most  serviceable  plant  to  the 
hybridist,  as  it  cross-fertiilises  with  most  of 
the  allied  genera  of  Orchids  and  has  already 
produced  many  striking  bigeneric  hybrids 
when  intercrossed  with  the  Odontoglossums. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  still  remaining,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  many  desirable  additions 
will  be  made  from  its  influence  with  other 
species  in  the  near  future. 

Cultivation. 

I  find  that  this  plant  does  well  in  shallow 
pans  or  pots  treated  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  Odontoglossums.  The  plants 
should  not  be  disturbed  more  frequently  for 
repotting  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
it  is  desirable  thus  to  use  a  potting  compost 
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of  a  lasting  nature,  and  particular  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  see  that  the  pots  are 
clean  and  the  drainage  ample,  when  repot¬ 
ting  becomes  necessary. 

C.  rosea  is  a  smaller  plant  in  structure, 
producing  attractive  sprays  of  rosy-carmine 
flowers  This  plant  is  not  so  plentiful  in 
cultivation  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
but  it  is  a  most  attractive  and  useful  spring¬ 
flowering  Orchid.  I  find  that  this  plant 
does  best  grown  in  shallow  pans  or  baskets  ; 
plenty  of  drainage  should  be  given.  I  find 
that  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  portions 
of  fibrous  peat,  chopped  sphagnum  moss  and 
broken  (Oak  or  Beech)  leaves  suits  this 
plant  well.  It  should  be  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  Odontoglossum  house. 

C.  sanguinea  is  a  more  robust  and  stronger- 
growing  plant,  with  long  branching  scapes 
of  rosy-pink  flowers.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  when  this  plant  is  grown  in 
perfection  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  small-flowered  Orchids.  It  is  found 
to  succeed  well  under  the  same  treatment  as 
the  Odcntoglossums  during  the  warm  months 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3311.  Lapageria  Not  Flowering  Freely. 

I  have  a  Lapageria  alba  planted  in  a 
14  in.  pot  and  growing  in  my  fernery,  which 
is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  from  October  to 
March  to  about  60  degs.  The  house  faces 
south-east  and  gets  plenty  of  sun  in  the 
mornings  and  then  is  shaded.  My  difficulty 
is  that  although  it  is  very  healthy  and  makes 
good  growth  it  flowers  very  sparingly,  and 
then  only  on  the  ends  of  the  shoot.  Should 
it  not  flower  on  the  other  points  ?  I  also 
find  the  points  that  flower  die  and  the  next 
point  flowers  the  following  season.  If  you 
can  advise  me  how  to  make  it  flower  more 
freely  I  should  be  very  grateful.  (Anxious, 
Cornwall.) 

Lapagerias  do  not  flower  freely  in  the  nar¬ 
row  confinement  of  a  pot.  Your  plant  would 
do  better  if  planted  out  in  a  small  bed  or 
border  of  the  house.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
it  would  be  well  to  prepare  a  site  for  it  by 
taking  out  a  hole  3  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide  and 
as  deep  at  least.  In  the  bottom  some  drain¬ 
age  is  placed,  and  then  you  can  fill  up  the 
whole  with  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
peat,  one  pan  loam  and  one  part  of  leaf 
mould.  Press  down  the  soil  after  it  is 
planted.  The  temperature  of  your  house  is 
also  higher  than  necessary  in  winter  if  vou 


of  the  year,  but  I  consider  it  is  better  suited 
by  being  placed  under  slightly  warmer  and 
drier  conditions  than  that  afforded  in  the 
Odontoglossum  house  during  the  coldest 
winter  months. 

L.  vulcanica  is  closely  allied  to  C.  san¬ 
guinea,  but  I  think  the  flowers  are  more  red 
in  colour  and  the  flower  scapes  are  more 
erect  than  in  the  last-mentioned  species  and 
flowers  some  weeks  later  in  the  season.  It  is 
a  robust-growing  plant  compared  with  C. 
rosea  and  should  be  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  as  advised  for  C.  sanguinea. 
Repotting. 

Repotting,  where  necessary,  is  best  done, 
in  all  the  above-mentioned  species,  when 
the  new  roots  are  being  emitted  from  the 
base  of  the  newly-developed  or  developing 
pseudo-bulb.  Shade  carefully  after  repot¬ 
ting  until  the  new  roots  become  established 
in  the  fresh  potting  compost,  and  if  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  kept  moist  about  the  plants  it 
will  prevent  undue  shrivelling  of  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  after  repotting  has  been  done. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  T he 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


mean  a  minimum  night  temperature  of  60 
degs.  in  winter.  That  would  be  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  stove.  Now  the  Lapageria  is  a 
greenhouse  plant  and  so  nearly  hardy  that 
it  may  be  grown  and  flowered  outside  in  the 
more  favoured  parts  of  this  country,  such 
as  Cornwall,  near  the  sea.  You  should, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  give  it  a  resting 
period  by  letting  the  temperature  sink  to 
45  degs.  to  48  degs.  in  winter.  It  would 
do  no  harm  if  it  was  much  lower  than  this 
if  you  can  manage  it  without  injuring  the 
plants  in  the  fernery.  Lapagerias  generally 
do  best  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  that 
is  kept  in  a  resting  condition  during  the 
winter,  but,  in  any  case,  the  temperature 
should  at  least  be  10  degs.  lower  than  it  is, 
to  advantage.  If  you  attend  to  both  of  the 
above  particulars  we  think  you  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  flowering  it  much  better. 

3  312.  Difference  Between  Asparagus 
plumosus  and  A.  Sprengeri. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  chief  differences  be¬ 
tween  Asparagus  plumosus  and  Asparagus 
Sprengeri  Fern,  both  as  to  their  culture  and 
their  value  for  table  decoration,  spravs,  etc. 
Also  kindly  say  where  I  could  get  seed  or 
young  plants  to  grow  on  and  where  I  could 
obtain  the  fronds  in  a  cut  state.  (Edna, 
Cheshire.) 
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Both  of  the  species  of  Asparagus  you  men¬ 
tion  require  practically  the  same  treatment. 
They  will  grow  either  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  one  that  is  kept  up  to  50  degs.  in  winter. 
\ou  should  not  use  the  word  Fern  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them,  as  they  belong  to  the 
Lily  family  and  have  no  connection  with 
Ferns.  You  may  grow  both  of  them  in  pots 
in  a  soil  consisting  chiefly  of  fibrous  loam 
with  one-third  part  of  leaf  mould  and  a 
good  dash  of  sand.  Both  of  them  may  be 
used  for  table  decoration,  but  A.  plumosus 
is  most  suitable  for  this  owing  to  its  more 
graceful  character.  A.  Sprengeri  is  more 
strongly  built,  denser  in  growth,  but  when 
it  produces  stems  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  long  it  is 
best  used  as  a  basket  plant  suspended,  so 
that  the  sprays  can  hang  down.  You  can 
get  seeds  of  both  from  all  the  principal 
seedsmen  mentioned  in  our  pages,  so  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  name  any  particular 
firm.  .Seeds  are  the  best  method  of  raising 
young  plants,  because  you  can  usually  keep 
them  in  a  dwarf  state  for  some  years  and 
in  a  condition  most  stiitable  for  table  decora¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  plants.  Larger  or  older 
plants,  of  course,  furnish  the  long  sprays 
for  cutting.  Sow  the  seeds  in  any  light 
compost  in  a  temperature  of  60  degs.  to  70 
degs.  to  encourage  germination.  Nursery¬ 
men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  grow  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  supply  cut  sprays,  as  that  is  more 
the  business  of  the  market  gardener.  Your 
best  plan,  therefore,  would  be  to  apply  to 
some  local  florist  for  sprays  or  in  the  nearest 
town  of  importance. 

3313.  Name  of  Plant  and  How  to 
Grow  It. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your 
paper  the  name  of  the  enclosed  flower  and  if 
it  is  easily  grown  and  how  ?  1  am  sorry 

the  specimen  is  nearly  dead,  but  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  get  me  the  information. 
(B.  G.,  Middlesex.) 

The  flower  you  sent  was  Cobaea  scandens, 
a  greenhouse  climber  that  grows  to  a  great 
height  if  allowed  to  ramble,  and  is  of  easy 
cultivation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep 
out  frost  from  the  greenhouse  during  win¬ 
ter,  as  the  plant  will  come  through  safely. 
Owing  to  its  rampant-growing  character  it 
does  best  when  planted  out  in  a  border  of 
the  house  rather  than  in  pots.  You  could, 
however,  grow  ;t  in  pots  and  train  it  in 
any  way  you  like,  but  it  would  not  .flower 
so  freely  as  if  placed  under  conditions 
w'here  it  could  grow  vigorously.  You  can 
train  it  up  the  rafters  of  the  greenhouse  if 
you  have  one.  Within  the  last  decade  it 
has  been  much  employed  for  planting  out 
a's  a  climber  in  the  garden  during '  summer 
and  allowed  to  ramble  over  the  garden 
fence.  It  grows  freely  and  flowers  when  it 
attains  some  size,  but,  of  course,  gets  killed 
in  the  autumn  or  winter  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  gets  low.  It  is  easily  procurable,  how- 
ever,  as  large  quantities  of  it  are  annually 
raised  from  seeds  for  this  purpose. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

3  314.  Plants  for  Pots  in  a  Window. 

Please  be  good  enough  to  name  half  a 
dozen  suitable  plants  for  a  window  and  say 
how  they  should  be  treated,  and  if  in  any 
way  difficult  to  grow.  They  should  be 
flowering  varieties.  (Henry  Wood,  Berks.) 

You  do  not  give  us  any  hint  as  to  your 
predilection  or  liking  in  the  matter  of 
flowers.  We  have  selected  them  as  varied 
as  possible.  You  could,  of  course,  grow 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Musk,  etc.,  but 
these  things  are  fairly  common.  Plants  that 
are  less  seldom  seen  in  windows,  though 
easy  to  grow,  are  Campanula  isophvlia 
alba,  Sedum  Sieboldii  variegatum  and  Saxi. 
fraga  sarmentosa.  These  three  look  best 
when  suspended  in  the  full  light  of  the 
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window.  Other  plants  that  may  be  grown 
in  pots  on  the  sill  of  the  window  are  Be¬ 
gonia  weltoniensis  or  B.  Dreggei,  Vallota 
purpurea  and  the  white  Hydrangea  Thomas 
Hogg.  All  of  these  may  be  grown  in  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  two  parts  of  fibrous  loam- 
to  cne  part  of  leaf  mould  and  sufficient  sand 
to  make  the  soil  porous.  You  could  use 
slightly  more  leaf  mould  for  the  Begonia. 
Some  would  even  use  peat  with  a  small 
quantity  of  well-decayed  cow  manure  rubbed 
fine. 


FERNS. 

3  315.  How  to  Grow  Ferns  on  a  Wall. 

I  have  an  old  wall  about  5  ft.  high  and 
wish  to  grow  hardy  Ferns  upon  it  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  seams  are  fairly  open,  but  all 
the  same  would  not  hold  much  soil.  The 
chief  difficulty,  I  think,  would  be  in  getting 
them  established.  If  you  could  give  me  any 
directions  as  to  how  this  can  be  done  I  would 
be  much  obliged.  (Ferns,  Stirlingshire.) 

No  doubt  Ferns  could  be  established  on 
the  wall  if  sufficiently  moist  during  the 
summer  months  by  scattering  the  spores  of 
hardy  Ferns  over  it.  A  much  more  practical 
and  certain  way,  however,  would  be  to  build 
a  fresh  face  to  the  old  wall.  This  could  be 
done  by  one  line  of  bricks  placed  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  wall,  and  here  and 
there  turning  a  brick  crosswise,  so  that  you 
can  fix  it  into  a  hole  made  to  receive  it  in  the 
old  wall.  This  would  brace  the  two  walls 
together.  You  can  then,  fill  in  with  soil 
between  the  two  walls,  and  if  only  3  in.  in 
thickness  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
you  to  grow  Ferns.  Make  arrangements  for 
watering  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  this  can 
be  done  copiously  during  the  summer  months 
and  the  water  will  keep  the  soil  between 
the  two  walls  quite  moist.  While  building 
the  new  face  leave  openings  here  and  there 
at  sufficient  distances  apart  and  about  the 
size  of  a  quarter  to  half-brick  in  length. 
You  can  then  plant  good-sized  specimens  of 
Ferns  directly  into  these  openings,  and  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  them 
there. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3316.  Selecting-  Places  for  Plants. 

I  enclose  plan  of  my  small  garden.  Will 
you  please  inform  me  through  your  paper 
where  best  to  place  my  plants  and  what 
others  to  get  to  make  it  look  well  for  an¬ 
other  summer?  I  have  no  idea  how  to  place 
them.  What  would  grow  best  under  the 
house  window,  which  gets  very  little  sun  1 
The  garden  has  a  declivity  down  to  the 
canal  and  drains  well.  The  soil  is  fair  and 
not  heavy.  I  wish  to  manure  the 'garden. 
Which  would  be  best,  to  turn  the  garden 
up  now'  and  manure  later  or  vice  versa?  I 
have  the  under-mentioned  plants  and  cut¬ 
tings  in  a  frame.  (One  of  Your  Readers, 
Lancs.) 

When  the  garden  .  ground  is -cleared  you 
could  not  do  better  than  have  it  deeply  dug 
and  manured  at  the  same  time  If  you  em¬ 
ploy  horse  or  cow  manure,  these  are  always 
applied  when  digging  or  trenching  in  the 
autumn  or  winter.  Of  the  plants  you  name 
in  your  list,  you  should  plant  the  Sun¬ 
flowers,  Hollyhocks,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Lupinus  polyphylilus  and  Delphinium  in  the 
bed  in  front  of  the  Rhododendrons.  The 
plants  will  be  fairly  dwarf  about  the  time 
the  Rhododendrons  flower,-  and  the  latter 
would  make  a  fine  background  for  them  in 
the  autumn.  Being  tall,  they  will  also  look 
best  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden  from  the 
house.  The  4  ft.  bed  next  the  Rhododen¬ 
drons  could  be  planted  with  Antirrhinums. 
The  next  bed  to  that  could  be  filled  with 
Sw'eet  Williams  and  edged  with  Gaillardias. 


The  fourth  bed,  counting  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  garden,  could  be  filled  with 
Violas.  The  4  ft.  bed  next  the  house  could 
be  planted  with  Calceolarias.  The  bed 
under  the  window  could  be  planted  with 
Sweet  Rocket  and  Aquilegia.  For  this  bed 
you  can  also  add  Doronicum  plantagineum 
excelsum,  Saxifraga  umbrosa  (London 
Pride),  S.  rotundifolia,  Wallflowers,  single 
and  double  varieties  of  Rocket,  and  in  the 
springtime  you  could  have  Daffodils,  Snow¬ 
drops,  Crocuses  and  other  bulbs.  The  bed 
1 2  yds.  long  could  be  planted  with  Coreopsis 
lanceolata,  Campanula  and  Geum  chiloense. 
For  this  bed  you  could  also  get  Campanula 
persicifolia  grandiflora,  C.  p.  g.  alba,  C.  p. 
Moerheimi,  C.  latifolia,  C.  Medium.  (Can¬ 
terbury  Bells),  Iris  pallida,  I.  germanica, 
Galega  officinalis,  G.  o.  alba,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  maximum  King  Edward  VII.,  He- 
lenium  autumnale  pumilum  and  FI.  a.  cu- 
preum.  Most  of  these  things  should  be 
planted  a  little  way  from  the  house,  if  too 
much  shaded.  Close  to  the  house  similar 
plants  to  those  under  the  window  could~he 
planted.  The  seedlings  and  cuttings  you 
should,  of  course,  keep  in  a  cold  frame  until 
the  middle  or  end  of  March  because  slugs 
would  be  so  liable  to  eat  many  of  the  young 
plants.  (See  under  “  Names  of  Plants  ” 
for  the  specimens.) 


LAWNS. 

3317.  Plaintains  and  Moss  on  Lawns. 

My  lawn  is  very  much  infested  with 
Daisies  and  Plaintains.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  Some 
spots  are  also  much  overgrown  with  moss 
and  I  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  grass 
is  rather  damp  and  soft  in  winter.  Can  this 
be  remedied?  (J.  Hales,  Middlesex.) 

You  can  get  rid  of  the  Daisies  and  Plain¬ 
tains  by  giving  the  lawn  one  or  two  dress¬ 
ings  of  lawn  sand  during  dry  weather  about 
the  beginning  of  April.  This  will  be  more 
effective  in  destroying  the  Daisies  than  at 
present,  owing  to  the  heavy  dews  at  night. 
You  can  get  rid  of  the  moss  by  making  up 
a  compost  of  old  potting  soil,  road  scrapings 
and  similar  things,  giving  that  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  lime  and  mixing  the  lot  together. 
You  say  that  some  parts  are  damp  in  win¬ 
ter.  It  may  be  that  the  ground  wants  drain¬ 
ing,  so  that  if  you  can  get  an  outlet  in  your 
low-lving  district,  a  diain  or  two  put 
through  the  lawn  would  have  a  good  effect 
in  keeping  it  dry  during  winter. 


ROSES. 

3318.  Gravelly  Soil  and  Roses. 

My  soil  is  very  light  and  gravelly.  Do 
you  think  it  possible  to  grow  Roses  in  such 
a  soil,  as  I  would  very  much  like  to  try  my 
hand?  Is  it  any  good  applying  artificial 
manure  to  it,  and  if  so,  what  kind?  (G. 
T.  W.,  Norfolk.) 

It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  a  great  variety 
of  Roses  on  that  light  and  gravelly  soil. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  get  first-class  Roses  for 
exhibition  purposes,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  could  grow  an  abundance  of  Roses  for 
decorative  purposes.  Trench  the  soil,  keep¬ 
ing  the  best  material  on  the  top,  and  use 
plenty  of  well-decayed  cow  manure.  If  you 
plant  in  the  autumn  you  can  use  some  other 
manures  during  the  winter  or  spring  to 
improve  the  soil.  For  instance,  you  could 
give  a  good-  dressing  of  basic  slag  and 
superphosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  wood 
ashes  during  February.  This  could  be 
lightly  pointed  in  to  the  top  spit.  Bv  ap¬ 
plying  these  manures  at  this  period  of  the 
year  they  will  be  getting  soluble  and  fit  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  Roses  when 
growth  commences  in  spring. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3319.  Climbers  for  a  House. 

As  a  reader  of  your  paper  I  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  you  some  questions  concerning 
climbers  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  white  Jasmine  on  the  east  end 
which  gets  covered  with  dust  in  the  summer 
time,  as  it  is  close  to  the  road  where  motor; 
pass.  Is  there  any  way  of  keeping  this 
clean  ?  What  flowering  climbers  would  you 
recommend  for  the  front  which  faces  south  ? 
I  want  two.  The  west  end  gets  sun  all  the 
afternoon.  What  climber  would  be  best  for 
this?  (H.  M  Hooper,  Kent.) 

Water  has  a  good  effect  in  cleaning  the 
foliage  of  plants  and  in  the  absence  of  rain 
you  could  use  a  garden  engine  if  you  have 
one,  and  pump  the  water  forcibly  upon  the 
foliage.  In  the  event  of  not  having  a  gar¬ 
den  engine  apply  the  syringe  forcibly  for 
some  little  time.  For  the  south  front  you 
should  get  the  blue-flowered  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles  and  Wistaria  chinensis 
or  the  Late  Dutch  Honeysuckle.  For  the 
west  front  you  could  plant  Rose  Gloire  de 
Dijon  (yellow)  or  Longworth  Rambler  (crim¬ 
son). 

3320.  A  List  of  Flowering  Shrubs. 

I  have  a  border  at  the  far  end  of  the  gar¬ 
den  close  to  the  main  road  that  I  want  to 
plant  with  flowering  shrubs  and  early  flower¬ 
ing  'Chrysanthemums  to  bloom  in  September 
and  October.  I  want  to  hide  the  fence  and 
shut  in  the  garden  a  bit.  Would  you  kindly 
name  half  a  score  of  shrubs  for  this  pur¬ 
pose?  (IT.  Norman,  Darlington.) 

Next  to  the  fence  you  should  plant  the 
following,  which  are  the  tallest  :  A  coloured 
Lilac,  a  white  variety  of  Lilac,  the  common 
Laburnum  (L. .  vulgare),  Spiraea  ariaefolia 
and  Snowball  Tree.  If  the  Laburnum  is 
inclined  to  get  too  tall  you  can  prune  that 
back  after  flowering  and,  indeed,  any  of 
them  may  be  so  treated.  Dwarfer  ones  for 
the  front  of  the  border  are  the  New  Zealand 
Daisy  Bush  (Olearia  Haastii),  Spiraea  ja- 
pcnica  alba,  S.  Bumalda,  Weigela  F.va 
Rathke,  and  Pteris  floribunda.  The  last 
named  should  have  some  peat  mixed  with 
the  soil.  You  do  not  tell  us  the  length  or 
width  of  the  border,  but  we  have  given  the 
varieties  suitable  for  two  lines.  If  too  open 
for  the  first  season  or  two  you  could  plant 
some  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Sunflowers  be¬ 
tween  them  till  the  plants -grow  to  occupy 
the  space.  They  may  be  planted  during  the 
first  fortnight  of  November. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3321.  Competing  at  the  N.C.S.  Shows, 

Could  you  please  answer  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  through  your  valuable  paper  ?  I  am 
wanting  'to  exhibit  some  Chrysanthemums 
during  the  coming  season.  We  have  no 
local  show.  Is  it  necessary  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  to  exhibit  at 
the  open  shows  ?  How  can  I  get  a  schedule 
of  these  ?  I  never  hear  about  them  till  too 
late.  A  few  remarks  from  you  on  the  above 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  (Mum  Lover. 
Wigan.) 

You  would  have  to  become  a  member  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  before 
you  could  enter  for  competition.  You  could, 
however,  exhibit  new  varieties  for  certifi¬ 
cates,  although  not  a  member.  You  can  get 
the  catalogue  of  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  by  applying  to  the  secretary, 
Mr.  J.  IT.  Witty,  St.  James’  Villa,  Swain’s 
Lane,  High  gate,  London,  N. 


VEGETABLES. 

3322.  Cucumbers  in  February. 

I  am  requested  to  have  Cucumbers  ready 
for  February.  What  the  best  time  to  sow 
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them  ?  I  have  a  good  pit  which  can  be  kept 
at  a  high  temperature.  What  heat  would 
you  suggest?  (J.  S.  Lang  side,  Glasgow.) 

To  make  certain  of  getting  good  plants  to 
fruit  during  the  winter  and  spring,  it  is 
advantageous  to  make  three  sowings  at  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  end  of  August  and  the 
end  of  October.  Your  only  chance  now  is 
to  make  two  sowings  of  seeds,  one  at  once 
and  another  by  the  first  of  November  in 
order  to  get  Cucumbers  by  the  time  you  men¬ 
tion.  1  he  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70  degs.  as  a  minimum  by  night. 
After  the  plants  have  made  some  growth 
you  could,  of  course,  allow  a  rise  of  5  degs. 
of  heat  during  the  day  or  io  degs.  with  sun 
heat.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful 
with  Cucumbers  in  winter.  In  dull,  cold 
and  wet  weather  you  should  not  syringe  the 
foliage,  but  sprinkle  the  floor  and  walls 
in  order  to  get  the  necessary  moisture. 
Irain  the  plants  up  to  the  roof  and  be  very 
careful  in  heating,  watering  and  airing  the 
structure.  Various  composts  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  Cucumbers,  but  you  cannot  im¬ 
prove  upon  good  mellow  loam,  enriched  with 
some  well-decayed  manure,  but  you  can  feed 
when  watering  is  necessary,  using  liquid 
manure,  guano  or  any  of  the  good  patented 
manures. 


FRUIT. 

3323.  Treatment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

I  have  a  number  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly 
Apples,  which  were  planted  about  eight 
years  ago  and  have  been  neglected  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  I  have  removed 
the  grass,  etc.,  for  several  feet  round  the 
trees  and  replaced  it  by  a  coating  of  man¬ 
ure.  I  intend  giving  another  dressing  qf 
manure  in  March.  Will  you  kindly  say  if 
what  I  have  done  is  correct  ?  Also,  if  the 
suggested  operations  appear  to  you  to  be 
best  under  the  circumstances?  (Hamp- 
tonian,  Middlesex.) 

You  have  done  wisely  in  removing  the 
grass  around  the  trees,  provided  you  have 
lifted  it  about  as  far  as  the  tree  roots,  or 
most  of  them,  are  likely  to  extend.  We 
should  then  advise  you  to  use  a  fork  to  loosen 
up  the  suface  of  the  soil  over  the  area  from 
which  you  have  removed  the  grass.  The 
manure  could  then  be  applied  not  too  deeply 
as  it  keeps  the  roots  cold  in  winter.  Then, 
when  the  weather  is  getting  warm  about 
June,  you  could  apply  another  dressing  suf¬ 
ficiently  decayed  to  be  of  service  in  supply¬ 
ing  nourishment  to  the  roots.  (See  under 
“Garden  Enemies”  for  your  other  ques¬ 
tion). 

3324.  Apples  for  Name  and  Uses. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper,  might  I  ask  if  you  would  kindly 
give  me  the  names  of  the  enclosed  Apples, 
their  seasons  and  uses  ?  I  have  not  num¬ 
bered  them,  but  should  recognise  them  by 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison,  namely, 
positive,  comparative  and  superlative.  The 
trees  were  in  the  garden  when  I  bought  the 
place,  so  I  have  no  knowledge  of  -what  they 
are.  (J.  Baker  Guy,  Sussex.) 

According  to  your  method  of  naming, 
positive  was  Yellow  Ingestre,  a  dessert 
Apple  in  season  during  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  comparative  was  Pickering  Seedling, 
dessert,  January  to  March,  but  only '  of 
second-rate  quality ;  superlative  was  Brani- 
ley’s  Seedling,  cooking,  January  to  March. 

3325.  Pears  and  Apples  with  their 
Seasons. 

Will  you  kindly  name  the  enclosed  Pears 
and  Apples  and  state  when  they  should 
ripen  ?  Also,  whether  kitchen  or  dessert. 
(Reader,  Beckenham,  Kent.) 

The  Pears  were  as  follows  : — 1,  Too  much 
decayed  for  recognition ;  2,  Marie  Louise 
d’Uccle,  dessert,  ripening  in  October;  3, 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  dessert,  November,  but 


not  of  best  flavour;  4,  Uvedale’s  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  kitchen,  January  to  May;  5,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  dessert,  October;  6,  Beurre 
Diel,  dessert,  November  and  December;  7, 
Durondeau,  dessert,  October  and  November; 
8,  Beurre  Bachelier,  dessert,  December ;  9, 
Knight’s  Monarch,  dessert,  December  to 
!•  ebruary ;  10,  Broompark,  dessert,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December;  n,  Duchess  d’Angou- 
leme,  dessert,  October  and  November;  12, 
Swan’s  Egg,  dessert,  October;  13,  Beurre 
Hardy,  dessert,  October.  The  Apples 
are  : — i)  Nelson’s  'Codlin,  kitchen,  November 
and  December;  2,  Gold  Medal,  kitchen,  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  ;  3,  Claygate  Pearmain, 
dessert,  November  to  March ;  4,  Norfolk 
Beaufin,  kitchen,  December  to  July;  5,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  dessert,  November  to  Febru¬ 
ary  ;  6,  Ribston  Pippin,  dessert,  October  to 
May. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

33  26.  Crease-Banding1  Fruit  Trees. 

I  propose  shortly  putting  on  grease  bands 
on  my  fruit  trees,  spraying  the  stems  in 
January  with  caustic  soda  solution  and 
afterwards  spraying  after  the  blossom  falls 
with  Paris  green.  I  may  mention  that  most 
of  the  trees  bore  fruit  this  summer,  but  it 
nearly  all  fell  through  the  Codlin  Moth, 
and  also,  no  doubt,  poorness  of  soil.  (Hamp- 
tonian,  Middlesex.) 

The  Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata) 
commences  to  ascend  the  trees  about  the 
middle  of  October,  so  that  you  should  com¬ 
mence  to  grease-band  your  trees  at  once. 
Probably  you  are  uncertain  whether  you 
have  got  the  Winter  Moth  or  any  of  the 
others  which  succeed  it.  There  are  really 
three  moths  that  requiie  the  trees  to  be 
grease-banded.  First,  the  Winter  Moth  about 
the  middle  of  October,  then  the  Mottled 
Umber  Moth  from  November  to  the  end  of 
December,  and,  lastly,  a  third  moth  which 
ascends  the  trees  in  March.  You  will  be 
able  to  ascertain,  however,  if  you  have  got 
the  W  inter  Moth  by  the  presence  of  wing¬ 
less,  crawling,  female  moths  on  the  grease- 
bands,  or  if  you  do  not  get  any  that  moth 
may  not  be  present  in  your  orchard.  To 
make  certain  that  you  have  none  of  those 
three  moths,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  grease-bands  fresh  until  the  end  of 
(March.  The  caustic  soda  solution  would 
serve  to  destroy  moss  and  lichens,  as  wekl 
as  eggs  upon  the  trees.  That  could  be  done 
in  January  as  you  say.  The  Paris  green 
is  a  suitable  insecticide  with  which  to  com¬ 
bat  the  Codlin  Moth  during  summer.  Use 
it  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  200  gallons  of  water 
or  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  20  gallons  of  water. 
You  should  get  the  Paris  green  in  the  form 
of  a  paste,  as  it  is  very  poisonous,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  paste  does  not  fly  about  in  the 
wind.  You  must  not  inhale  it,  hence  the 
reason  why  we  advocate  the  use  of  it  in  the 
form  of  a  paste.  You  are  quite  right  in 
commencing  to  spray  just  after  the  blossom 
falls  and  while  the  young  fruit  is  still  erect, 
k.s  the  eggs  of  the  Codlin  Moth  are  laid  in 
the  eye  and  the  young  caterpillar  hatching 
out  there  commences  to  eat  its  way  into  the 
interior,  but  gets  poisoned  owing  to  the 
presence  of  Paris  green.  If  you  wait  till  the 
young  fruits  hang  their  heads  downwards,  the 
Paris  green  would  not  be  so  effective.  There 
is  more  than  one  brood  during  the  season, 
and  if  any  of  your  fruits  fall  next  year 
you  should  have  them  gathered  up  imme¬ 
diately  and  burned  or  completely  destroyed 
to  kill  the  grubs  in  them.  At  the  same  time, 
give  the  trees  a  smart  shake  and  all  worm- 
eaten  fruits  will  drop.  Gather  them  at  once 
and  destroy.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
put  a  band  of  hay,  straw  or  cloth  round  the 
trunk  of  the  trees  in  July,  and  the  Codlin 
Moths,  looking  for  a  hiding-place,  will  crawl 
up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  lay  up  under 


these  bands,  which  should  be  collected  dur- 
ing  September  and  burned  to  destroy  the 
grubs  or  pupae  laid  up  there. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(W.  H.  G..  Lancs.)  1,  Saxifraga  trifur- 
cata;  2,  not  recognised;  3,  Veronica  Teu- 
crium  dubia;  4,  not  recognised;  5,  Sedum 
spunum ;  6,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  probably. 
\ou  should  send  flowers  and  leaves  when 
in  bloom  as  a  piece  of  a  leaf  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  identify  many  things. 

(J.  Sturt)  The  large  orange  and  cream 
flowers  are  Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni ;  the 
small  rose  and  yellow  flowers  are  Gilia  mi- 
crantha,  often  named  Leptosiphon  roseum 
(rose)  and  Leptosiphon  aureum  (yellow). 

(Tomas)  1,  Veronica  Reine  des  Blanches; 
2,  Centaurea  nigra. 

(T.  Moss)  1,  Cortaderia  argentea ;  2, 
Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  ;  3,  Aster  Novae- 
Angliae  pulchellus ;  4,  Aster  dracuncu- 
loides ;  5,  Erigeron  speciosus. 

(M.  C.)  1,  Clematis  Vital ba  ;  2,  Crataegus 
Pyracantha. 

NAME  OF  FRUIT. 

(M.  V.,  Torquay)  Apple  Reinette  Grise. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Lumley,  Dawn  Nurseries,  Denville, 
Havant,  Hants. -—List  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Henry  Drew,  Longworth,  Faringdcn, 
Berks.  Catalogue  of  the  Thames  Valley 
Roses. 

- - 

TRADE  NOTICE. 

“  Electroplasm  ”  and  what  it  can  do. 

Good  manures  properly  applied  and  at 
the  right  time  are  very  effective,  but  there 
is  also  the  question  of  the  suitable  or  pro¬ 
per  manure  for  the  special  plants  under 
cultivation.  A  new  manure  known  as 
“Electroplasm”  seems  called  upon  to 
produce  remarkable  results,  judging  from 
all  account  we  have  heard  of  it.  Mr. 
Thomas  Bolton,  Accrington,  Lancashire, 
has  obtained  marvellous  results  in  the 
cultivation  of  Tomatos  by  the  use  of 
“Electroplasm.”  From  a  house  14  ft.  by 
60  ft.,  say  about  93  square  yards,  he  cut 
four  different  kinds  of  saleable  fruit 
weighing  over  1  ton.  He  had  never  seen 
such  a  crop  of  Tomatos,  and  people  walked 
long  distances  to  see  .this  house.  The 
above  area  would  be  about  the  fifty-third 
part  of  an  acre,  so  that,  calculated  on  a 
basis  of  6d.  per  pound,  he  would  obtain 
£2,968  per  acre  for  his  produce.  Some 
other  phases  of  intensive  gardening  have 
recently  had  their  merits  extolled,  and  the 
profits  reckoned  without  calculating  the 
heavy  cost,  but  in  this  case  there  was  no 
cost  beyond  the  manure  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  grower.  One  or  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  this  is  scattered  on  the  soil 
per  square  yard,  scratched  in,  and  the 
soil  watered.  “Electroplasm”  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Robinson  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Carlisle  Chambers,  10,  Croom’si 
Hill,  Greenwich,  and  they  offer  it  at  half 
price  to  our  readers.  Full  information  is: 
given  upon  another  page. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Man  is  not  a  piece  of  clay  to  be  moulded, 
t  a  plant  to  be  cultivated.” — Garve. 
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Slouous  jUUmn. 

>llow  me,  follow  me,  up  hill  and  down, 

Where  the  wild  rivers  are  winding 
along ; 

ander  and  saunter  through  forests  all 
brown, 

Where  the  mad  wind  sprites  are  rev’ling 
in  song 

astle  and  hustle,  atwirl  of  the  leaves, 

Running  and  dancing  in  clouds  of  the 
air ; 

wonder  and  glamour  Nature  conceives, 

Weaving  a  chaplet  of  beauty  most  rare. 

olden  October,  so  rugged  and  wild, 

Flushed  with  the  crimson  of  autumn’s 
cold  breath, 

hou  art  dear  Nature’s  bright,  favourite 
child, 

Laughing,  while  leading  old  earth  to 

her  death. 


CLXVII. 

There  is  one  charming  minor  char¬ 
acteristic  of  The  Gardening  V  orld  that 
helps  to  give  it  its  own  clear  and  distinct 
individuality,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
as  I  think  we  may,  for  a  magazine.  I 
say  to  myself,  the  Editor  has  a  delightful 
sense  of  the  association  between  gardens 
and  literature,  of  poets'  praise  of  flowers, 
of  great  men’s  appreciation  of  gardens. 
It  may  be  a  stray  sentence,  or  some 
fugitive  verse,  but  these  things  link  in 
a  fascinating  way  our  gardens  and  our 
books.  “  Oh  the  sense  of  the  yellow 
mountain  flower  ” — who  that  has  ever 
come  across  that  single  line  has  not  felt 
a  thrill  of  gratitude  to  Browning  for 
having  brought  our  flowers  so  close  to 
us  ? — and  it  is  the  same  with  other  lines. 

There  is  another  association  that 
readers  of  The  Gardening  W  orld  may 
like  to  recognise.  I  mean  the  geographi¬ 
cal  sense  in  the  garden.  To  me  it  appeals 
intensely  and  I  get  far  more  pleasure 
from  my  flowers  when  I  know  the  country 
which  gave  them  to  us.  The  knowledge 
adds  very  deeply  to  the  interest  of  our 
gardens.  ’  It  is  the  something  over  and 
above  the  mere  practical  working  that 
we  seem  to  need. 

And  now  that  we  are  busy  with  our 
autumn  planting  we  may,  perhaps,  find 
this  particular  interest  in  grouping  and 
associating  certain  plants  from  the  same 
continent.  Let  us  take  Asia.  We  can 
plant  a  beautiful  border  of  hardy  flowers 
from  thence  if  we  choose,  with  something 
of  the  glamour  and  the  subtle  mystery 
upon  them  that  all  things  have  that 
come  to  us  out  of  the  Far  East.  Shall 
we  plant  this  border  ?  It  will  contain 
that  curiously  beautiful  Dicentra  specta- 
bil is — the  Lyre  flower  or  the  Bleeding 
Heart  as  we  familiarly  know  it ;  it  is  a 
native  of  Siberia  and  North  China  in 
spite  of  its  wonderful  delicacy  of  aspect. 
And  there  is  that  handsome  Corydalis 
nobilis,  with  rich  golden  flowers,  also  the 
gift  of  Siberia;  and  still  among  the 
choicest  of  our  perennials  on  account  of 
a  rare  delicacy  of  appearance  are  the 
Epimediums,  so  beautiful  and  dainty  as 
to  their  foliage,  as  well  as  their  flowers. 
Our  noble  Eremurus  for  some  sheltered 
position,  in  deep  light  soil,  is  strangely 
and  marvellously  beautiful,  and  it  comes 
from  Persia,  from  India,  and  from  Asia 
Minor;  and  reaching  a  height  of  three 
feet  or  more  is  the  gift  of  the  Orient. 
Eryngium  oliverianum  is  closely  allied 
to  our  Sea  Holly,  and  having  that  strik¬ 
ing  amethyst  blue  tint  over  leaves  and 
.stems  and  flowers  that  is  remarkably 
effective  as  a  set  off  to  more  brilliant 
colourings.  For  moist  positions  in  the 
border  there  is  the  fine  Astilbe  rivularis, 
with  its  lofty  plumes  of  cream  coloured 
flowers,  that  in  its  native  haunts  grows 
under  Indian  suns,  and  the  stately  Boc- 
conia  cordata  and  B.  microcarpa  from 
Japan.  There  are  the  Funkias  from 


Japan,  the  Anemone  japonica,  Primula 
japonica,  and  the  dainty  Adenophora. 
All  these  and  many  more  are  Asia  s  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  hardy  flower  gardens. 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  write  an  ex¬ 
haustive  list ;  my  idea  is  to  suggest  an 
interesting  association  and  bond  between 
the  far  countries  of  the  earth  and  our 
garden  plots,  and  each  for  himself  can 
find  the  flowers  he  loves  best  to  grow', 
and  discover  from  w'hence  they  come. 
Planting  Roses. 

The  season  for  this  interesting  work 
has  fully  come,  and  I  >vould  say  to  those 
who  are  removing  Roses  or  establishing 
fresh  ones,  deal  generously  with  them — 
they  are  gross  feeders.  An  open,  airy 
situation  should  be  given  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  and  when  planting  do  not  let  us 
always  be  drawn  towards  the  novelties  ; 
many  of  these  have  not  the  robust  consti¬ 
tution  of  older  varieties.  Such  varieties 
as  Caroline  Testout,  La  France,  Vis¬ 
countess  Folkestone,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
the  good  old  General  Jacqueminot, 
Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  Madame  Lam- 
bard,  Madame  Hoste,  the  Hon’ble  Edith 
Gifford,  are  all  reliable  to  a  degree. 

It  is  a  good  thing  at  this  time  to  re¬ 
member  the  house  walls,  and  for  this 
purpose  w'hat  a  stand-by  is  the  old  Gloire 
de  Dijon.  It  is  capital  for  most  aspects. 
I  have  tried  it  everywhere  but  due  north, 
and  I  would,  if  necessary,  even  experi¬ 
ment  with  it  there.  The  earliest  Rose  of 
summer,  and  often  the  latest  Rose  of  au¬ 
tumn,  it  is  in  the  cooler  aspects  of  won¬ 
derfully  rich  colouring.  I  think  when 
planting  at  the  base  of  a  wall  it  is  es- 
pecially  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the 
soil ;  it'  is  well  worth  while  clearing  out  a 
barrow  load  or  two  of  the  existing  earth 
and  replenishing  with  good,  rich  compost, 
and  adding  also  some  well-rotted  stable 
manure.  For  a  southern  aspect  I  look 
upon  Devoniensis  as  a  charming  variety, 
and  one  of  the  most  sweetly  scented  of  all 
the  Roses. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


She.  Ernies  ase.  Sese. 

The  leaves  are  sere,  and  on  the  ground 
They  rustle  with  an  eerie  sound, 

A  sound  half-w'hispei  and  half-sigh— 
The  plaint  of  sweet  things  fain  to  die, 
Poor  things  for  which  no  ruth  is  found. 

With  summer  once  the  land  was  crowned  , 
But  now  that  autumn  scatters  round 
Decav,  and  summer  fancies  die, 

The  leaves  are  sere. 

Once,  too,  my  thought  within  the  bound 
Of  summer  frolicked,  like  a  hound 
In  meadows  jocund  with  July, 

And  now  I  sit  and  wonder  why, 

With  all  mv  waste  of  plack  and  pound, 
The  leaves  are  sere! 

W.  E.  Henley. 
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How  I  Plan  .  . 

My  Flower  Garden. 

My  front  garden  is  11ft.  by  18  ft.,  soil 
clay  and  flints,  subsoil  chalk.  A  path 
leads  to  the  door  on  one  side,  the  rest 
being  grass  with  bordering  beds  2  ft. 
wide.  I  succeed  at  small  cost  in  keeping 
it  gay  eight  months  of  the -year,  and 
others  may  like  to  know  how  I  manage  it. 

On  the  outside  wall  I  rammed  soil  into 
chinks,  and  planted  Stonecrops,  the  trails 
of  which  hang  down  and  bloom  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  wall.  Ivy  covers  the  pilasters 
at  each  end,  and  together  these  make  a 
good  background.  At  the  edge  of  the 
border  I  have  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses, 
and  also  in  the  grass.  In  the  shadiest 
corner  I  heaped  flints.  It  fronts  north, 
yet  Primroses  thrive  on  them,  bedded  in 
leaf-mould  from  the  woods.  Close  by  the 
graceful  pale  fronds  of  Solomon’s  Seal 
come  early  and  count  as  spring  treasures. 
Close  to  the  door  in  the  morning  sun 
Alyssum  saxatile  gleams  golden,  and  the 
milky-green  of  the  foliage  is  welcome 
after,  and  Daffodils  continue  the  gold 
under  the  window. 

Next  in  time  of  blooming  a  little  grove 
of  white  wood  Hyacinths  nod  their  heavy 
bells  over  a  carpet  of  blue  Forget-Me- 
Nots  on  the  border.  Simultaneously 
groups  of  pink  Tulips  have  appeared  be- 
tween  the  earlier  bulbs,  both  there  and 
opposite  beneath  the  window.  Along  the 
north  side  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
broad  band-like  pink  foam  of  London 
Pride.  On  the  window  wall  is  a  japonica 
with  deep  rose  flowers  like  Apple  blos¬ 
soms ;  it  makes  a  fine  background  for  a 
row  of  stately  white  Lilies  planted  be¬ 
hind  the  bulbs  in  front  and  blooming 
in  June  and  July.  Round  the  corner  of 
the  window  (a  square  bay)  and  over  the 
porch  a  Clematis  flowers  in  early  sum¬ 
mer,  and  is  always  graceful.  By  July  an 
annual  sown  among  the  bulbs  is  up  and 
covering  their  decaying  leaves  in  front 
of  the  Lilies,  dwarf  annual  Larkspur 
doing  well  there.  On  the  opposite  border 
I  planted  from  pots  Schizanthus,  the 
Butterfly  Flower,  where  the  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops  had  been.  These  and  the 
autumn  perennials  pushing  up  next  con¬ 
ceal  the  dying  foliage  of  the  wood  Hya¬ 
cinths,  and  there  is  beside  a  Campanula 
in  bloom  at  the  gate  end,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  foliage  plant  in  the  midde. 

Behind,  close  to  the  wall,  by  August  I 
have  salmon-pink  Phloxes  out,  and  Mont- 
bretias  pierce  upward  through  the  foliage 
plant.  A  fine  clump  of  Goat’s-Rue 
entirely  hides  the  Primrose  rockery  at 
this  season.  In  the  middle  of  the  grass  a 
bed  about  18  in.  across  is  edged  with 
Daffodils  in  spring  round  a  standard 
Rose,  which  flowers  well  later,  and  is  car¬ 
peted  all  over  with  purple  Violas.  A 
cluster  Rose  is  over  the  north  fence,  and 
the  trellis  above  that.  '  Thrusting  up 
through  the  London  Pride’s  rosettes  below 
is  a  great  Spiraea,  with  large  finely-divided 
leaves,  and  in  August  and  September 
featherv  plumes,  five  feet  high,  sway,  but 
do  not  break,  in  the  autumn  winds. 

From  the  path  in  front  of  the  south 
wall  I  “cribbed”  8  in.  of  border,  and 
filled  this  with  Pinks,  over  which  self- 
sown  Nasturtiums  spread  later,  and 


above  them  a  mass  of  perennial  Pea,  a 
full  rose  colour  which  requires  restraining 
in  order  to  keep  a  clear  path  up  to  the 
door.  I  intend  to  have  next  autumn  two 
tiny  beds  at  the  path  edge  of  the  grass, 
with  a  clump  of  Dahlias  and  hardy  Chry¬ 
santhemums  to  carry  on  the  bloom  well 
into  November  with  the  Nasturtiums. 

Mrs.  W.  Smith. 

Great  Berkhamsted. 

- - 

Pompon  Cactus  Dahlia  Minima. 

As  the  name  implies,  this  is  a  Cactus 
Dahlia  in  form,  but  of  the  size  of  a 
Pompon  and  of  a  dark  maroon-purple. 
First-class  certificate  by  the  London 
Dahlia  Union  on  September  10th.  The 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and 
Co.,  Cambridge.  , 

Cactus  Dahlia  Brigadier. 

The  florets  of  this  variety  are  incurved, 
whorled,  and  of  a  rich  bright  crimson. 
First-class  certificate  by  the  London 
Dahlia  Union  on  September  10th.  The 
R.H.S.  also  gave  it  an  award  of  merit 
on  September  15th.  The  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 


- -  Q.  W.  - - — 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS:—  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 
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WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com*- 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OP 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some-of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  •’  J.  Botley,”  for  the  article  on 
“Preparing  Winter  Flowering  Plants,”  page 
G70. 

Owing  to  pressure  on  space  the  Prize  Letter 
Competition  has  been  crowded  out  this  week. 


The  Cause  of 

Shanking  m 

-  -  Grapes 

This  has  been  a  great  puzzle  for  mam 
years  to  both  professional  and  amateu: 
gardeners.  Some  attribute  it  to  an  ex 
cessive  amount  of  moisture  at  the  roots' 
others  to  too  much  dryness,  whilst  other 
again  are  of  opinion  that  too  heavy  crop 
ping  will  produce  it.  But,  strangi 
though  it  may  appear,  I  have  never  heart 
of  its  being  known  out-of-doors,  which  ii 
a  sense  gives  the  idea  that  certain  condi 
tions,  if  looked  into,  will  supply  a  solu 
tion  of  this  vexed  problem  of  shanking 
To  my  mind,  one  of  the  chief  causes  o 
it  lies  in  the  neglect  to  thoroughly  ripe, 
the  bearing  wood  of  the  Vine. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  (I  an 
writing  more  especially  now  in  the  in 
terests  of  amateur  growers  under  glass 
where  a  mixed  collection  of  plants  i 
grown  with  the  Vines,  the  conditions  an 
certainly  difficult  to  contend  with.  Wi.tl 
many,  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  am 
the  crop  is  cleared  away,  the  autumn 
season  has  arrived,  and  plants  of  all  kind 
are  stored  away  in  their  winter  quarters 
and  the  Vines  are  thought  of  onf 
secondary  importance.  This  occurs  jus} 
at  the  time  when  they  should  receive  care, 
ful  and  judicious  attention.  To  giv 
plants  growing  beneath  them  more  ligh 
the  Vines  are  often  ruthlessly  cut  back 
and  in  many  instances  nearly  stripped  o 
their  leaves  weeks  before  they  wouh 
naturally  shed  them.  The  ventilators 
too,  are  closed  at  night,  when  at  the  fal 
of  the  year  the  Vines  should  be  allows 
all  the  air  and  ventilation,  day  and  night 
that  can  possibly  be  given  them. 

Flerein  lies  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  cur 
for  shanking,  namely,  the  thoroug 
hardening  of  the  tissues  of  young  wood 
the  retention  of  the  foliage,  until  it  natui 
ally  fades  and  drops  off  when  their  worl 
is  done. 

It  is  a  wrong  practice  to  allow  Vine 
to  carry  a  crop  of  Grapes  out  of  propot 
tion  to  the  strength  of  the  wood.  Th 
fruiting  spurs  should  be  quite  a  foe 
apart,  and  not  be  trained  closer  tha 
12  in  to  15  in.  from  the  glass,  thus  pre, 
venting  scorching  of  the  leaves  where  th 
Vines  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  Dur 
ing  the  early  part  of  October  about  thre1 
inches  of  the  top  soil  should  be  remove 
from  the  border  where  the  Vines  ar 
planted,  and  replaced  by  the  same  quai 
tity  of  new  soil  made  up  as  follows:  For 
to  five  barrow  loads  of  good  turfy  loai 
cut  up  with  the  spade  into  lumps  the  si/ 
of  an  egg,  half  a  barrow  load  of  bon 
meal,  one  barrow  load  of  wood  ashes, 
Peck  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
bushel  of  soot.  Thoroughly  mix  these  ii 
gredients  together,  and  top-dress  the  bo: 
der  with  it.  The  quantities  may  be  ii 
creased  according  to  the  size  of  the  Vim 
border  to  be  dressed.  I  can  thoroughl 
recommend  this  treatment.  Some  thre 
years  ago  I  gave  this  recipe  to  an  amateu 
whose  Vines  shanked  badly,  and  it  gav. 
them  a  new  lease  of  life,  they  havin, 
carried  capital  crops  of  Grapes  ever  since 

J.  SCAMMELL. 

Wilton. 
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The  Giant  Helleborine. 


Epipactis  gigantea. 


Several  species  of  Epipactis  are  natives 
this  country,  and  although  not  very 
owy  Orchids,  they  would  appear  to  be 
easy  cultivation,  judging  from  the  suc- 
ss  which  attends  the  cultivation  of  E. 
sjantea  in  the  rockery  at  Kew.  This  one 
ows  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  height, 
,d  although  not  taller  than  the  wild 
latifolia,  it  gets  the  name  of  E.  gigan- 
a  on  account  of  the  size  of  its  flowers 
,d  the  length  of  its  leaves.  The  latter 
ther  thicklv  clothe  the  stem,  and  are 
need  ate  and  plaited.  The  sepals  are 
eenish  yellow.  The  petals  are  rather 
ss  highlV  coloured  than  the  sepals,  but 
ey  are  suffused  and  veined  with  red. 
re  lip  is  more  ornamental,  being  much 
ied  with  red  on  the  inside,  and  tinted 
th  orange  bn  the  blade. 


ow  to  Grow  .  . 
Violets  in  Frames. 


The  sweet  Violet  is  considered  the 
reen  of  winter  flowers,  because  it  lends 
self  to  various  uses.  The  way  to  obtain 
e  best  results  in  its  cultivation  is  to 
art  by  selecting  strong,  healthy,  double 

■  treble  crowns ;  single  crowns  will  also 
ve  good  results,  but  I  prefer  the  double 

■  treble,  because  they  produce  better  and 
uch  more  compact  clumps.  In  prepar- 
g  the  frames,  thoroughness,  at  the 


Our  illustration  shows  a  large  clump 
of  this  plant  more  than  a  yard  in  length, 
and  merely  planted  in  a  bay  or  recess  at 
the  base  of  the  rockery  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  path.  It  does  not  get  much  of 
the  afternoon  sun,  but  otherwise  it  is  well 
lighted,  and  gets  the  sun  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  day.  Beyond  being  planted  in 
sandy  loam  in  a  well-drained  position, 
and  being  well  watered  occasionally  with 
the  hose,  it  does  not  get  any  special  at¬ 
tention,  yet  it  grows  and  flowers  freely, 
as  may  be  seen  by  our  photograph,  which 
was  taken  on  the  8th  July  last.  Many 
people  have  difficulty  in  growing  hardy 
terrestrial  Orchids,  but  evidently  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  amenable  to  cultivation, 
including  this  one. 


start,  is  the  watchword.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  an  ordinary  potting  ma¬ 
terial  will  suit  the  Violet,  for  without  a 
sound  compost  the  plants  will  never  be 
vigorous. 

In  the  first  w'eek  in  September  com¬ 
mence  preparing  the  frames.  First  of 
all  give  them  a  thorough  cleaning  by 
washing  the  lights  and  removing  any  soil 
adhering  to  the  insides.  The  next  thing 
is  to  see  that  the  drainage  is  good,  as 
this  is  an  important  factor  in  successful 
cultivation.  On  the  top  of  the  drainage 
place  a  good  layer  of  cow  manure,  say 
about  four  inches.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  a  heavy  loam,  adding  sufficient 
leaf-mould  to  make  it  livht,  and  a  six- 


inch  potful  of  soot  to  every  three  barrow¬ 
loads  of  soil,  and  fill  the  frame  to  such 
a  height  that  the  leaves  of  the  plants  will 
be  within  from  four  to  six  inches  of  the 
glass.  Lift  the  plants  carefully  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil,  and  plant  them  mode¬ 
rately  firm,  eight  to  twelve  inches  apart. 
Give  them  a  good  watering  and  spray 
overhead  during  the  evening  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  provide  a  light  shading  until 
they  are  established. 

They  should  be  looked  over  every 
second  week  and  cleaned,  and  stirring  the 
soil  frequently  will  benefit  them  greatly. 
Give  very  little  water  during  the  winter, 
or  they  will  commence  to  damp  off.  Pro¬ 
tect  the  plants  from  becoming  frozen  by 
covering  the  frames  with  mats,  but  if  a 
frost  should  gain  admission  some  night 
do  not  expose  them  to  the  sun  to  thaw 
out,  as  it  would  injuriously  affect  them, 
but  keep  them  covered  with  mats  for  a 
few'  days,  when  the  plants  will  be  little 
the  worse.  The  chief  cultural  require¬ 
ments  will  be  to  give  them  plenty  of  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions. 

J.  W.  Forsyth. 
- - 

Cactus  Dahlia  Indomitable. 

The  blooms  are  large  and  have  very 
slender,  incurved  and  slightly  twisted  or 
whorled  florets  of  a  rosy  mauve.  First- 
class  certificate  by  the  London  Dahlia 
Union  on  September  10th.  The  exhibi¬ 
tors  w'ere  Messrs.  J.  Stredwdck  and  Son, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

l 

Show  Dahlia  Tasmania. 

The  above  is  a  very  handsome  variety 
of  good  exhibition  size,  compact,  neat, 
and  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour.  First- 
class  certificate  by  the  London  Dahlia 
Union  on  September  10th.  The  exhibi¬ 
tor  wns  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge, 
Farnham. 


Epipactis  gigantea. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


The  letters  received  for  tihiis  competition 
are  unavoidably  held  over  owing  to  pressure 
on  our  space. 


THE 

Strawberry  Tree 


(Arbutus  Unedo). 

Those  who  have  good  specimens  of  the 
Strawberry  Tree  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
fruit  as  well  as  the  foliage  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  a  week  or  two  the  plants 
will  commence  flowering  again.  Not¬ 
withstanding  their  flowering  so  late,  they 
sometimes  bear  well  in  fairly  sheltered 
gardens,  and  one  may  then  enjoy  the 
unique  spectacle  of  flowers  and  fruits 
upon  the  same  bushes.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
but  rather  longer  and  not  so  white.  Some 
varieties  have  their  flowers  tinted  with 
red,  especially  the  variety  A. U.  rubra. 
The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Sweet  Bay  or  true  Laurel,  being  leathery, 
dark  green  and  glossy. 

The  fruits  are  produced  in  bunches, 
and  are  very  rough  on  the  surface  of  the 
berry,  which  turns  red,  reminding  one  of 
a  Strawberry  or  Raspberry,  hence  the 
popular  name,  Strawberry  Tree.  The 
rough  surface  and  the  colour  also  closely 
resemble  the  fruit  of  the  Strawberry- 
Raspberry,  although  in  this  case  the 
berried  fruits  are  not  quite  so  large. 

The  specific  name,  Unedo,  means  “I 
eat  one,”  in  allusion  to  the  tempting  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fruit,  which  would  induce 
one  to  eat  them,  but  feel  satisfied  with 
one.  Although  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
palate  in  the  raw  state,  it  may  also  be  used 


in  tarts,  and  for  preserving,  when  i 
agreeable  acid  flavour  proves  differei 
from  other  fruits  we  have,  and  might  t 
used  for  that  purpose.  Occasionally  or 
may  get  cooked  fruits  of  this  tree  in  Loi 
don  restaurants.  As  an  ornament; 
shrub,  however,  every  garden  of  any  si; 
should  have  a  specimen  or  two  plantet 
Our  illustration  shows  fruiting  and  flowe 
ing  sprays. 

- - 

HEAVY  APPLES. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  ioth  Octobe: 
under  the  heading  of  “Heavy  Apples,” 
notice  the  following  : — “  The  heaviest  c 
them  weighed  iq  oz.  and  185  oz.  respe' 
tively,  and  more  than  20  Apples  off  th 
same  tree  weighed  over  a  pound  each." 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuab 
paper,  I  feel  sure  the  following  may  ! 
of  equal  interest  to  your  many  readers 

Mr.  C.  Bound,  Holly  Farm  Dair' 
Norton,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  just  picke 
from  a  tree  bearing  the  same  namt 
“  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,”  the  followir. 
weights: — 25  Apples  averaged  19  0 
each.  The  heaviest  of  t  hem  weighe 
33  oz.,  25  oz.,  24  oz.,  and  23  oz.  respei 
tively;  50  others  averaged  16  oz.  Th 
number  of  Apples  picked  from  the  on 
tree  was  120.  This  fine  tree  is  13  year 
old,  and  is  from  a  graft  on  a  one  yea 
old  stock  raised  from  his  own  seed.  La; 
year’s  crop  was  equally  as  good,  but  th 
weight  of  individual  A^Mes  was  not  s 
heavy. 

T.  Burnham. 


The  Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus  Unedo). 


nr  -• 
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(Continued  from  -page  661.) 


VII.— VARIOUS  METHODS  OF 

Now,  I  dare  say,  it  may  strike  some  of 
y  readers  as  rather  curious,  if  not  illo- 
:al,  that  I  have  deferred  saying  any- 
ing  about  this  matter  until  now,  and 
deed  some  may  wonder  what  there  is  to 
y  beyond  “Put  them  in  a  flower  vase.” 

But,  from  a  twenty  years’  experience,  I 


HOLDING  THE  SPECIMENS. 

reader  has  learned  to  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  dealing  carefully  with  one  or 
perhaps  two  specimens  at  a  time.  The 
problem  is  not  only  how  to  hold  them, 
but  how  to  hold  them  at  the  right  angle. 
A  very  useful  form  of  holder,  not  only  for 
photography,  but  also  for  table  decoration 


Fig.  3. 

in  use.  The  specimen  has  a  thin  wiry 
stalk,  I  therefore  wrap  the  end  of  the 
stalk  with  a  strip  of  blotting  paper  until 
it  just  fits  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  This 
holds  it  firmly.  But  if  the  specimen  is  at 
all  heavy  or  very  lop-sided,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  foot  of  the  glass 
heavy.  This  we  can  very  easily  do  by 
folding  round  the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
a  strip  of  sheet  lead,  shown  in  B,  Fig.  1. 
Such  a  strip  of  metal  is  again  shown  at 
C.  This  may'  conveniently  be  about  an 
inch  wide,  and  perhaps  six  inches  long, 
and  of  thickness  about  that  of  a  new 
penny  piece.  It  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be 
put  on  and  taken  off  in  a  moment.  In 
cases  when  one  wants  to  group  two  or 
more  specimens  in  the  same  picture  these 
lead  weighted  test  tubes  will  be  found  very7 
convenient. 

Another  use  for  these  strips  of  sheet 
lead  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  F.  A  piece  is 
bent  in  the  shape  shown  in  E  (this  is  not 


Fig.  4. 


-when  small  delicate  single  specimens  are 
in  use,  is  the  test  tube  on  glass  foot.  These 
are  obtainable  from  dealers  in  chemical 
apparatus  (such  as  Baird  and  Tatlock, 
Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  Torvnson 
and  Mercer,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C., 
Hopkins  and  Williams,  Cross  Street,  Hat¬ 
ton  Garden,  E.C.).  They  are  made  in 
various  sizes.  The  size  I  find  most  useful 
is  about  5  in.  high,  and  the  tube  is  a  little 
over  half  an  inch  wide.  As  far  as  I  re¬ 
member,  the  price  is  about  a  shilling  a 
dozen.  In  Fig.  1  (A)  we  see  such  a  glass 


n  say  that  practically  every  beginner 
akes  pretty  much  the  same  mistakes, 
ir  instance,  he  gathers  a  handful  of  dif- 
rent  blooms  or  subjects,  stuffs  them  all 
to  a  vase,  and  as  often  as  not  selects  a 
ghly  ornamental  vase — which  makes 
atters  still  worse.  It  is  only  after  hav- 
g  made  these  or  similar  mistakes  that 
is  ready  to  appreciate  hints  from  others 
10  have  travelled  the  same  road  before 
m  and  learned  various  little  dodges  by 
perience. 

For  the  moment  I  shall  assume  that  the 


Fig.  2. 
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unlike  the  figure  3),  and  then  a  stalk  in¬ 
serted  in  the  curved  central  bend  and 
gripped.  This  holds  the  stalk  firmly  in  a 
vertical  position  as  shown  at  F  in  Fig.  2. 
Another  useful  tip  is  shown  at  D.  Here 
the  end  of  the  stalk  is  wrapped'  in  a  wad 
of  cotton  wool  and  then  gripped  in  an 
ordinary7  wooden  spring  clip  such  as  is 
used  in  the  laundry.  At  the  other  end  of 
Fig.  2  we  see  a  cubical  object.  This  is 
a  block  of  kitchen  soap.  A  hole  is  made 
in  the  soap  with  a  knitting  needle,  and 
the  flower  or  leaf  stalk  end  inserted  and 
then  the  soap  pressed  up  round  the  stalk 
tip.  In  a  bar  of -soap  one  can  arrange  a 
row  or  group  of  specimens.  This  tip  is 
useful  when  making  decorative  designs  of 
the  dado  or  frieze  style. 

The  next  piece  of  apparatus  is  one  of 
special  value  when  dealing  with  such  a 
thing  as  a  branch  with  hanging  fruit — for 
instance,  a  branch  from  an  Apple  tree. 
Here  again  we  take  a  hint  from  the  chemi¬ 
cal  laboratory.  The  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  It  is  known  as  Bunsen’s  uni¬ 
versal  holder,  and  in  polished  wmod  costs 
about  5s.  At  H,  J,  K  and  L  we  have 
wooden  screws.  That  at  H  enables  us  to 
alter  the  height  of  the  rising  bar.  Those 
at  J  and  K  enable  us  to  give  the  holder 
any  tilt  we  may  require.  The  jaws  at  M 
are  cork  lined,  and  are  controlled  by  the 
screw  L.  In  this  case  a  slender  branch 
is  being  held,  but  the  jaws  open  enough 
to  hold  anything  up  to  about  15  inches  or 
so.  The  round  foot  or  base  is  loaded  with 
lead  and  is  quite  steady.  Anyone  likely 
to  do  much  work  with  heavy  objects,  fruit, 
branches,  roots,  etc.,  would  find  it  worth 
while  to  invest  in  this  holder.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  as  is  probably  the  case,  the  reader 
is  already  possessed  of  an  ordinary  funnel 
holder  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  4,  he  will 
find  it  very  useful  in  many  ways.  The 
illustration  shows  one  way  whereby  a  long 
slender  branch  may  be  held  by  passing  it 
through  the  wooden  ring  P,  and  clipping 
its  end  to  the  upright  rod  of  the  stand  by 
means  of  a  wooden  spring  clip,  Q.  By 
altering  the  position  of  the  clip  Q,  one 
may  hold  a  straight  branch  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  vertical  and  horizontal. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  vases.  It 
must  not  be  concluded  from  the  fore¬ 
going  that  we  are  never  to  use  a  vase. 
My  first  object  in  this  chapter  is  to  show 
the  reader  that  the  vase  is  by  no  means 
the  only  way,  and  seldom  the  best  way  of 
holding  a  specimen  firmly  in  a  certain 
position.  Then  again,  if  we  are  dealing 
with  a  group  of  objects  it  does  not  make 
a  very  pleasing  picture  to  show  all  our 
objects  springing  up  from  the  centre  of 
the  lower  edge  of  the  print,  especially  if, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  they  are  all 
squashed  up  close  together  so  as  to  hold 
them  firmly  in  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
vase. 

As  to  showing  the  vase  in  the  picture, 
I  think  “all  or  none”  is  a  good  rule, 
though  there  may  be  occasional  excep¬ 
tions.  But  it  is  very  seldom  pictorial  to 
show  only  a  'part  of  the  vase.  I  have  seen 
a  very  large  proportion  of  both  flower  and 
fruit  pictures  largely  spoiled  by  use  of 
quite  unsuitable  plates,  dishes,  vases  and 
table  covers.  The  dish  or  vase  may  be 
pretty  enough,  but  in  the  picture  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  first  thing  we  see  is 
the  vase,  and  the  objects  (flowers, ■  etc.) 
have  to  take  quite  a  secondary  position. 
Quite  the  nicest  kind  of  vase  for  our  work 
is  that  of  plain  unglazed  pottery.  Glazed 


ware,  glass,  and  polished  metal  are  all  so 
very  apt  to  show  ugly  patches  of  strong 
reflected  light.  Also.  any  pattern  or  de¬ 
sign  on  the  vase  is  very  apt  to  be  greatly 
exaggerated.  When  a  vase  is  included,  it 
is  as  well  to  try  and  place  it  (the  vase) 
towards  the  shady  side  of  the  picture,  and 
also  utilise  any  drooping  leaves,  etc.,  as 
a  means  of  subduing  it.  Very  often  it  is 
possible  to  employ  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  vase  as  an  aid  in  arranging  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  picture. 

Occasionally  one  can  so  arrange  matters 
that  a  smaller  vase  stands  inside  a  larger 
one.  This  may  be  a  help  in  the  arrang¬ 
ing  of  a  group,  but  one  has  to  be  a  little 
careful  to  avoid  betraying  this  artifice. 

The  table  cover  should  be  as  plain,  i.e., 
free  from  pattern,  as  possible,  and  not 
make  any  strong  contrast  with  the  back¬ 
ground.  Also  the  vase,  if  shown,  should 
not  make  violent  light  and  shade  contrasts 
with  the  table  cover  or  background. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  specimens 
may  be  held  by  suspending  them  with 
threads  from  a  horizontal  bar.  The  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  plan  are  oscillation  and 
vibration  on  the  one  hand,  and  unnatural 
lighting  on  the  other.  This  later  objec¬ 
tion  does  not  hold  when  silhouette  decora¬ 
tive  designs  are  being  made. 

There  are  various  other  ways  of  holding 
specimens  which  I  will  describe  later  on. 

- +++ - 

Horticulture  at  the  White 
- - City. - 

The  second  show  of  plants,  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  connection  with 
the  Franco-British  Exhibition  was  held  on 
September  30  and  October  1  and  2,  in 
the  Palace  of  Music  and  the  Congress 
Hall.  The  thirty-six  classes  were  well 
filled,  and  amateurs  and  professionals  of 
France  were  represented  nearly  as  numer¬ 
ously  as  those  of  England.  The  exhibits 
were  of  the  highest  quality,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
which  portions  of  the  show  were  competi¬ 
tive  and  which  non-competitive,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  schedule.  The 
display  of  vegetables  was  a  very  fine  all¬ 
round  collection.  In  the  fruits,  the  Pears 
and  Apples  were  of  extraordinary  size, 
and  one  competitor  showed  an  attractive- 
looking  lot  of  the  Strawberry-Raspberry. 
The  Roses,  the  Begonias,  the  Dahlias, 
the.  Chrysanthemums,  and  other  flowers 
displayed  high  cultural  skill,  and  were 
admirably  arranged.  It  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  in  this  particular  the  French 
exhibitors  showed,  in  many  cases,  much 
better  taste  than  the  English.  Sir  Jere¬ 
miah  Coleman  had  a  stand  of  Orchids 
which  was  greatly  admired.  Amongst  the 
curiosities  here  was  an  Orchid  valued  at 
/qoo,  a  minute  flower  with  the  name  of 
Bulbophyllum  lemniscatoides,  carefully 
protected  under  a  bell-glass,  and  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a  tiny  bunch  of 
black  grapes  which  have  been  split  open. 

The  gold  medal  and  grand  prix  for  the 
best  collection  of  ripe  dessert  fruit  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  space  of  15  ft.  by  14  ft.  were 
awarded  to  the  Societe  d’Horticulture  de 
Montreuil.  The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett)  received  the  first 
prize  (a  gold  medal),  and  the  grand  prix 


for  the  collection  of  vegetables  whic 
were  the  entire  produce  of  Carter 
tested  seeds ;  and  m  the  same  class 
gold  medal  and  grand  prix  were  gaine 
by  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie,  of  Paris. 

The  gold  medal  and  grand  prix  wei 
also  awarded  to  each  of  tfle  following  ej 
hibitors  for  miscellaneous  groups  t 
plants,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone 
Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Ho 
born,  W.C.  ;  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Son 
Upper  Edmonton;  Messrs.  Thonn 
Rivers  and  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth ;  an 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  displays  < 
flowers  were  exceptionally  beautiful,  an 
embraced  such  charming  subjects  as  Ge: 
neras  (Sutton's  Hybrids),  with  their  splei 
did  combination  of  exquisite  foliage  an 
bloom,  Begonias  in  almost  every  shac 
of  colour,  Nemesias  in  their  many  brig! 
hues,  Sutton’s  Hybrid  Nicotianas,  Tei 
week  Stocks  (sown  in  June),  Carnation 
etc.  Among  the  vegetables  shown  wei 
a  number  of  plants  of  growing  Tomato 
lifted  from  Messrs.  Sutton’s  Reading  tri; 
grounds,  which  had  formed  part  of  wh; 
was.  probably  the  most  complete  and  e: 
haustive  trial  of  Tomatos  ever  made.  I 
the  Congress  Hall  Messrs.  Sutton  stage 
an  exhibit  of  Potatos  which,  both  in  e: 
tent  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  generi 
interest,  was  probably  the  most  uniqr 
exhibit  ever  displayed.  Here  were  to  I 
seen  practically  all  the  Potatos  which  a 
now  considered  to  possess  merit,  from  tl 
very  earliest  varieties  for  forcing  to  tl 
late  main  crop  Potatos  to  which  we  hai 
so  largely  to  look  for  our  w'inter  supplie 
Most  of  these  varieties  were  exhibit* 
both  as  show  specimens  and  as  seed  size 
sets  suitable  for  planting,  but  by  far  tl 
most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  wr 
the  exhibit  was  that  no  less  than  half 
the  Potatos  shown  were  harvested  in  tl 
autumn  of  1907,  and  consequently  tl 
tubers  have  been  out  of  the  ground  ful 
twelve  months,  though  they  look  almo 
as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  lifted.  Su< 
a  demonstration  as  to  the  possibility 
keeping  tubers  in  sound  and  healthy  co 
dition  has  certainly  never  been  seen  t 
fore.  Here  were  also  exhibited  many 
the  original  wild  species  in  which  so  mw 
interest  is  now  being  shown,  and  of  whi 
Messrs.  Sutton  probably  have  the  me 
comprehensive  collection  in  existenc 
Perhaps,  however,  the  feature  of  the  d- 
plav  was  the  wonderfully  handsome  nr 
main  crop  Potato  which  Messrs.  Sutti 
have  appropriately  called  “  Sutton's  Wh:’ 
City,”  and  in  the  introduction  of  which t 
is  confidently  anticipated  has  at  last  bei 
found  the  great  main  crop  Potato  whi> 
has  so  long  been  sought  in  vain  to  tai 
the  place  of  the  old  “  Up-to-Date.” 

We  may  add  that  the  First  Gardt 
City,  Limited,  had  an  excellent  show  f 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  that  w<“ 
grown  by  the  cottagers  at  Letch  wo  ' 
(Garden  City),  and  which  well  illustrati 
what  can  be  done  by  London  workig 
men  and  others  in  growing  Garden  Cy 
produce  in  their  own  cottage  garde:- 
Many  of  the  cottagers  had  not  previouy 
possessed  gardens  before  removing  wi 
their  firms  to  Letchworth,  and  as  the  s  1 
on  which  they  have  worked  is  entinjy 
new,  the  result  was  most  creditable  P 
them. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

lling  Borders. 

Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  leave  certain 
mmer-flowering  subjects  in  the  beds  until 
ry  late  in  the  season.  Where  this  is  the 
se  the  work  of  filling  other  borders  should 
pushed  forward  As  much  as  possible, 
msies  are  always  better  if  planted  in 
sir  flowering  quarters  in  the  autumn, 
lose  persons  who  make  it  a  custom  to 
n-chase  these  and  other  kinds  of  spring 
■wering  plants  in  the  spring,  would  do 
>11  to  break  their  rule  and  put  in  the 
ants  now.  Pansies,  especially,  become 
awn  and  weakly  if  left  overcrowded  to- 
ther  in  a  young  state. 

You  may  have  beds  of  Pansies  of  distinct 
lours,  named  or  mixed  colours.  The 
tter  are  very  effective.  If  dot  plants  are 
ed  they  should  be  those  of  light,  feathery 
owth,  as  too  much  shading  spoils  the 
msies.  Polyanthuses  should  also  be 
anted  at  once ;  the  crimson  shades  in  beds 
■  Themselves,  and  the  yellow  shades  also 
other  beds,  look  charming  and  most 
iective,  much  more  so  than  where  all  coi¬ 
ns  are  mixed  in  the  same  border. 

Put  in  Wallflower  plants  as  soon  as  possi- 
e;  if  left  until  spring  time  before  they 
e  transplanted  many  lower  leaves  will  be 
st.  The  soil  should  be  just  moderately 
;h,  and  if  you  have  any  old  mortar  rub- 
sh  mix  some  with  the  soil ;  make  the 
tter  fairly  firm  immediately  it  is  dug  and( 
hen  planting  the  Wallflowers  make  the 
il  firm  around  the  roots.  Silenes,  Myo- 
tis  (Forget-me-not),  Aubretias,  and  similar 
ants  should  also  be  got  in  without  delay, 
viding  Pyrethrums. 

These  are  delightful  plants  for  the  border, 
ey  are  perfectly  hardy  and  will  withstand 
lot  of  rough  treatment.  They  are  ideal 
ants  for  a  beginner  to  grow.  There  are 
any  very  beautiful  varieties  of  both  the 
>uble  and  single  flowered.  Large  roots 
lould  now  be  lifted,  divided  and  replanted, 
the  clumps  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
me  place  for  a  number  of  years  their 
rength  will  diminish.  In  Fig.  1,  A  shows 
large  clump  as  lifted  from  the  border, 
ch  a  clump  may  be  divided  into  three  or 
□re  parts  as  shown  by  the  dark  lines  drawn 
rough  the  cluster  of  roots.  B  shows  a 
art  of  a  large  clump  after  the  latter  has 
en  divided,  and  this  smaller  portion,  if 
planted  in  good  soil,  will,  next  year,  give 
fine  displaj’-  of  large  blooms.  The  trans¬ 
iting  of  clumps  of  herbaceous  plants  in 
is  manner  is  a  means  of  increasing  the 
imber,  strengthening  the-  growths  and  in¬ 
easing  the  size  of  the  flowers.  Pyrethrums 
-nerally.  possess  great  masses  of  fibrous 
jots,  which  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  consider  - 
>le  depth ;  so  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
'rder  soil  be  deeply  trenched  for  their 
1  ception. 

-Trysanthemums. 

Specimens  planted  in  open  borders  may 
>w  .  lilted  and  placed  on  borders  in 
,neries  or  Peach  houses  to  finish  their 
wering  there.  It  is  onlv  necessary  to 
:  liter  a  small  quantity  of  soil  over’  the 
0  q  on  the  border  and  then  water  them, 
ants  in  full  flower  in  the  open  borders 
ould  be  protected  from  frosts  at  night. 


Climbers. 

■Climbers  on  walls,  pergolas,  arbours  and 
arches  should  be  examined  at  once  and  all 


2 

Fig.  1. — Lift  and  divide  Pyrethrums  now. 
A  shows  an  old  clump  to  he  divided  as  shown 
by  the  two  dark  lines ;  B  shows  a  -portion  of 
the  clump  ready  for  planting. 


faded  leaves  lodged  in  the  branches  cleared 
away.  This  work  is  necessary  as  it  tends  to 
keep  the  plants  clean  and  tidy. 


Fig.  2. — Make  'holes  now  in  readiness  for 
the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  and  fix  strong 
stakes.  A,  stake ;  B,  space  kept  clear  of  soil 
taken  from  the  hole. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Preparations  for  Planting. 

The  actual  work  of  planting  may  be 


Fig.  3. — Protect  heaps  of  manure  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  A,  manure;  B,  doors  or 
hoards  placed  on  stakes ,  C,  C. 


greatly  facilitated  if  you  get  all  stakes 
ready,  make  holes,  and  fix  the  stakes  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  At  A  the  stake  is  shown 
driven  into  the  ground  near  the  centre  of 
the  hole,  as  the  stem  of  the  tree  itself  should 
be  in  the  centre.  The  hole  should  be  made 
large  enough  to  contain  the  roots  of  the 
fruit  trees  without  any  of  them  touching  the 
sides.  As  regards  the  depth,  err  on  the  safe 
side  and  make  the  holes  tco  shallow  rather 
than  too  deep.  You  can  easily  take  out  a 
little  more  soil  if  the  holes  are  too  shallow 
when  planting  is  being  done,  and  so  avoid 
putting  in  the  trees  too  deeply  as  you  may 
be  tempted  to  do  if  the  holes  are  very  deep. 
Throw  out  the  soil  in  lumps,  do  not  break 
it  up,  but  keep  one  side  B  clear  for  stand¬ 
ing  on  without  treading  down  the  loose  soil. 

Some  Good  Kinds  and  Varieties. 

Of  Dessert  Plums  the  following  varieties 
are  good  ones  :  Early  Favourite,  Huling’s 
Superb,  Green  Gage,  Bryanston  Gage,  Early 
Transparent  Gage,  Golden  Esperen,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Kirke’s,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop. 

Of  Kitchen  Plums  :  Early  Prolific,  Per- 
shore,  Early  Orleans,  The  Czar,  Denbigh, 
Victoria,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Washington, 
Prince  Engelbert,  Grand  Duke  and  Late 
Prolific  are  good  ones. 

Of  Cherries  :  Early  Rivers,  Early  Red 
Bigarreau,  Elton,  Governor  Wcod,  Black 
Heart,  Large  Red  Bigarreau,  Knight’s  Early 
Black,  Late  Duke,  May  Duke,  Late  Black 
Bigarreau,  White  Heart  Bigarreau,  Flor¬ 
ence  and  Morello,  are  select  varieties. 
Many  Plums  will  do  well  on  north  walls, 
but  the  Morello  should  be  given  this  position 
in  preference  to  any  other. 

Apricots  require  south,  south-west,  and 
west  walls.  The  following  are  suitable 
varieties  to  plant,  namely  :  Hemskerk,  Moor¬ 
park,  New  Large  Early,  Peach,  Royal  and 
Early  Moorpark. 

The  best  varieties  of  Peaches  are  Early 
Alfred,  Alexandra,  Early  Beatrice,  Hale’s 
Early,  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Waterloo, 
Walbunton  Admirable;  Nectarines,  Balgow- 
an,  Early  Rivers,  Elruge,  Hunt’s  ,Tawny, 
Stanwick  Elruge  and  Lord  Napier. 

A  list  of  the  best  bush  fruits  will  be  given 
in  next  week’s  “Work  of  the  Week.” 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Manure. 

In  kitchen  gardens  it  is  often  necessary 
to  have  heaps  of  manure  and  to  prepare  it 
there  before  applying  it  to  the  soil.  Littery 
manure  should  be  reduced  in  bulk  and  made 
fit  for  digging  in.  But  during  the  process, 
if  it  be  exposed  to  rains,  much  nourishing 
food  for  plants  contained  in  it  will  be 
washed  away.  Therefore  it  is  a  wise  plan 
to  protect  the  manure  heap.  A  simple  way 
of  doing  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  few 
stakes,  several  old  doors,  sheets  of  corru¬ 
gated  iron,  or  some  boards  will  answer  the 
purpose.  The  manure  is  shown  at  A,  the 
covering  material  B,  and  the  side  stakes 
at  CC. 

Digging;  and  Trenching. 

A  lot  of  ground  cleared  of  summer  crops 
will  now  be  occupied  by  winter  greens  if 
previous  instructions,  given  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  have  been  carried  out.  But,  no 
doubt,  there  are  still  vacant  spaces  and  these 
should  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched  forthwith. 
Potato  Haulm. 

If  any  haulm  has  beeni  left  on  the  ground 
lose  no  time  in  getting  it  cleared  off  and 
burned.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  the 
haulm  to  be  on  the  soil. 

Celery. 

Do  the  final  earthing-up  at  once,  finishing 
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the  ridge  of  soil  in  a  neat  manner  so  that 
the  sides  will  not  slip  down.  A  great  bulk 
of  soil  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  is  not 
necessary ;  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  to 
well  cover  the  stalks,  it  will  do  nicely. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

On  Heat  Preserving. 

The  usual  “tenant’s  fixture”  made  in 
sections,  as  sold  by  the  various  horticultural 
builders,  is  a  capital  structure  For  the  ama¬ 
teur  enthusiast  who  indulges  in  gardening 
as  a  hobby  and  for  his  own  amusement,  but 
it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a  more  solidly- 
built  affair,  with  a  brickwork  base  reaching 
to  the  sidelights,  preserves  heat  to  a  far 
greater  degree,  and  is  therefore  preferable 
when  every  convenience  for  such  exists. 

A  rathefr  ingenuous  method  of  neutralising 
this  defect  came  to  my  notice  not  long  since. 
The  match-lining  of  which  the  bottom  was 
composed  was  supplemented  by  another  row 
of  the  same  material  (good  solid  one-inch 
stuff)  placed  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  quar¬ 
tering  which  formed  the  framework,  the 
intervening  space  of  some  three  inches  being 
tightly  filled  with  sawdust,  thus  forming  a 
practically  solid  five-inch  wall  in  place  of 
the  one-inch  woodwork  previously  existing. 
This  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  keep¬ 
ing  out  the  frost,  and  the  extra  expense  will 
soon  be  covered  by  the  saving  in  fuel. 

Some  Fine  Acacias. 

These  are  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as 
they  deserve  to  be,  considering  what  fine 
subjects  they  are  for  a  cool  house,  that  is, 
one  from  which  the  frost  is  just  excluded. 
In  such  structures  there  is  generally  a 
scarcity  of  early  spring  bloom,  and  the 
bright  yellow  blossoms  will  prove  most  use¬ 
ful,  both  for  cut  flowers  and  decorative 
purposes.  Though  the  wood  ripens  better 
and  healthier  growth  is  attained  if  the  plants 
are  kept  out  of  doers  during  the  summer, 
they  should  all  have  been  re-housed  ere  this, 
and  if  affected  by  scale  or  other  insect  pests, 
care  must  be  taken  to  eradicate  them. 

Some  good  varieties  are  Acacia  Drum- 
mondi,  a  fine  dwarf  shrub  if  well  trained, 
blooming  early  in  April  in  company  with 
A.  armata,  which  will  attain  a  height  of 
four  or  five  feet  if  room  can  be  spared  for 
so  large  a  plant.  But,  perhaps,  the  finest 
of  the  groups  is  A.  riceana,  which,  loosely 
trained  to  a  pillar  or  other  support,  produces 
early  in  May  a  profusion  of  golden  yellow 
spikes  which  cannot  fail  to  please.  Do  not 
coddle  the  plants,  so  long  as  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  45  degs.  to  50  degs.  is  maintained 
throughout  the  winter,  they  will  do  well  if 
carefully  watered  when  necessary. 

Rhubarb  and  Seakale, 

Some  amateurs  like  to  produce  the  useful 
as  well  as  the  ornamental  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  few  vegetables  can  be  more  successfully 
forced  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  than 
Seakale  and  Rhubarb,  either,  or  both  of 
which,  may  be  grown  beneath  the  staging 
of  the  ordinary  structures  in  deep  boxes  or 
large  pots.  The  former  are  preferable,  and 
the  stools  or  crowns  should  be  nearly  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  soil,  manure  and  dead 
leases,  covering  afterwards  with  a  mat  to 
exclude  any  great  amount  of  light. 

Plenty  of  water  must,  of  course,  be  given 
them  whilst  such  rapid  growth  is  being 
made,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  advisable 
to  attempt  more  than  one  or  two  boxes  in 
an  ordinary  small  house,  as  they  will  cause 
excess  of  moisture,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  is  harmful  to  many  things. 

Time  to  Sow  Cyclamen. 

These  beautiful  plants  are  now  beginning 
to  show  colour,  thus  reminding  us  that  it 


is  time  to  start  another  lot  of  seed  to  provide 
a  fresh  stock  for  next  year. 

Fill  a  shallow  seed-pan  with  finely-sifted 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  equal  parts, 
and,  having  watered  this  thoroughly  and 
allowed  it  to  drain,  scatter  the  seed  very 
thinly,  or  should  a  small  quantity  only  be 
desired,  they  may  be  pressed  in  singly,  about 
one  inch  apart,  covering  sparsely  with  some 
of  the  same  soil.  If  the  pan  is  then  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  and 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  the  seed  will 
soon  germinate,  but  the  covering  must  be 
removed  at  least  once  a  day,  to  allow  of 
any  superfluous  moisture  being  wiped  off. 
Water  thie  seedlings  carefully  when  they 
appear,  and  prick  off  into  boxes  when  large 
enough,  growing  on  through  the  winter  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible  to  ensure  a  sturdy 
habit  of  growth.  The  sooner  Cyclamen  seed 
is  sown  after  ripening,  the  quicker  it  ger¬ 
minates,  old  seed  proving  rather  troublesome 
in  this  respect. 

Cuttings  in  Cold  Frames. 

Many  of  the  summer  bedding  plants  do 
not  actually  require  greenhouse  treatment 
during  the  winter,  provided  that  a  cold- 
frame  is  available,  and  every  ’  gardener 
should  surely  possess  one  or  two,  in  fact 
they  are  indispensable  for  hardening  off 
tender  subjects  and  other  purposes.  Cuttings 
of  such  things  as  Pentstemons  and  Calceo¬ 
larias  should  be  taken  without  delay,  and 
if  cut  off  horizontally  below  a  joint  and 
trimmed  of  the  bottom-most  leaves,  will  soon 
emit  roots  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  either 
in  boxes  or  direct  into  the  frames.  Many 
novices  make  the  mistake  of  putting  them 
too  far  from  the  light,  this  tends  to  draw 
them  up ;  leave  a  few  inches  only  between 
the  soil  and  the  glass,  paint  white  the  inside 
of  the  frame,  and  a  fine  batch  of  useful  stuff 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  spring. 

Oleanders  after  Flowering. 

The  Oleander  or  Nerium  as  some  prefer 
it,  will  now  have  finished  flowering,  and 
should  be  allowed  a  well-earned  rest.  This 
may  be  brought  about  by  gradually  with¬ 
holding  water,  of  which,  at  other  times, 
the  plants  require  a  plentiful  supply.  After 
their  rest  they  may  be  cut  back  to  preserve 
their  shape,  and  an  occasional  syringing 
will  soon  cause  them  to  restart  into  actual 
growth. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Selenipedium. 

This  genus  is  best  known  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Cypripediium,  and  consists  of 
several  species  and  hybrids  of  what  is  really 
the  American  section  of  the  so-called  Slipper 
plants.  They  are  with  \ery  few  exceptions 
robust  and  vigorous  growers  and  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  in  an  ordinary  plant 
stove  or  in  an  intermediate  house  tempera¬ 
ture  where  the  normal  conditions  during 
winter  months  are  about  55  degrees.  They 
require  a  liberal  supply  of  water  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  potting  compost  may  consist  of  equal 
portions  of  fibrous  peat,  turfy  loam,  and 
chopped  sphagnum  or  fibrous  peat  and  sphag¬ 
num  moss  alone,  sufficient  coarse  sand  or 
finely-broken  crocks  being  added  to  render 
the  whole  open  and  porous.  The  drainage 
must  be  clean  and  the  pots  filled  to  about  one- 
third  their  depth.  The  compost  should  be 
made  moderately  firm  and  where  a  thin 
layer  of  chopped  sphagnum  is  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  potting  compost  it  will  add 
to  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  The 
greatest .  trouble  with  this  class  of  plants  is 
that  owing  to  the  vigorous  nature  of  their 
growth  in  most  cases  they  quickly  grow  into 
large  specimen  plants  and  then  require  con¬ 


siderable  space,  so  much  so  that  in  large 
specimens  it  is  often  found  difficult  to  find 
house  room  for  them.  I  have  rarely  found 
a  specimen  plant  of  any  of  the  strong-grow¬ 
ing  section  of  Selenipediums  that  wiil  flower 
at  all  satisfactorily;  it  will  generally  be; 
found  that  where  there  are  a  quantity  of 
growths  developing  on  the  same  plant,  they 
will  very  rarely  indeed  be  found  in  the  same 
stage  of  development.  Some  of  the  growths 
will  be  developing  their  flower  scapes,  while 
others  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  flower, 
perhaps,  for  months,  so  that  they  rarely 
make  a  satisfactory  display  of  bloom,  and 
there  is  little  advantage  derived  from  large 
specimens,  especially  so  when  smaller  plants 
flower  more  freely  and  in  the  smaller  state 
are  more  easily  accommodated.  I  would 
never  hesitate  to  advise  breaking  up  speci- 
■mens,  that  is,  making  divisions  of  the  rhi¬ 
zomes  between  the  growths  and  making  them 
into  smaller  plants,  for  I  am  quite  certain 
that  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  satis¬ 
factory  flowering  conditions. 

What  to  Grow, 

The  most  desirable  among  the  species  are 
S.  ca.udatum,  S.  c.  Walliisii,  S.  Roezldi,  in; 
its  varied  forms,  S.  caricinum,  S.  Lindenii. 
and  the  dwarf-growing  S.  Schlimii.  To 
these  may  be  added  such  prominent  hybrids 
as  S.  Dotruimiii,  S.  grande,  S.  niitidiissimum. 
S.  Sedemii,  S.  candinalis,  S.  calurum,  S. 
leucorrhodum  and  numerous  other  primary 
and  secondary  hybrids  of  merit.  The  whole' 
belong  to  a  class  of  plants  that  are  not 
fashionable  in  Orchid  collections,  so  that 
they  are  by  no  means  expensive  and  are  pro 
curable  at  prices  well  within  the  means  of 
the  most  humble  amateur.  In  all  cases  the* 
flowers  last  a  long  time  in  perfection,  and 
in  the  case  of  most  of  the  hybrids  above- 
mentioned  they  produce  flowers  in  succession 
on  the  same  flower  scape  and  are  thus 
flowering  over  a  period  of  several  months. 
Insect  Pests. 

The  worst  insect  pest  to  be  contended  with 
'is  thrips.  If  there  is  a  black  thmips  in  the; 
house  they  appear  to  find  an  advancing 
flower  scape  among  the  Selenipediums.  The 
best  means  of  keeping  these  pests  in  check 
is  to  spray  at  regular  intervals  with  some 
safe  insecticide,  and  where  they  have  become 
established  on  the  plants  nothing  better  can 
be  done  than  to  dip  the  plants  head  down¬ 
wards  in  a  pail  of  insecticide,  taking  care 
that  the  insecticide  may  properly  drain  from 
the  leaves  without  getting  among  the  potting | 
compost. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- +++ - 

TJulbs  uv  ^oxes. 

The  time  is  once  more  at  hand  for 
commencing  to  box  bulbs.  Bulbs  when 
in  bloom  are  among  the  choicest  of 
spring  flowers.  The  boxes  do  not  require 
much  drainage,  a  covering  of  old  farm¬ 
yard  manure  in  the  bottom  being  suffi¬ 
cient.  A  compost  as  follows  will  suit 
bulbs  very  well,  namely,  two  parts  loam, 
one  part  leaf  mould,  and  half  a  part  of 
sand.  Fill  in  the  boxes  with  the  pre¬ 
pared  soil  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top. 
The  bulbs  may  then  be  placed  firmly  in 
the  soil,  leaving  one  inch  between  each 
and  being  careful  that  they  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  covered.  After  the  bulbs  are 
boxed  give  them  a  good  watering  and| 
then  plunge  them  among  ashes  outside. 
Once  the  bulbs  commence  to  grow  they 
may  be  lifted  and  put  into  a  cold  frame. 
Keep  the  frame  dark  for  about  a  week. 
Admit  air  gradually  and  pay  strict, 
attention  to  watering  as  the  boxes  soon 
get  root-bound. 

Wm.  Smith. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
orld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
ver  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
\ould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
te  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
'■  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
t  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
■epare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
-awing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
■t  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


3TOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

327.  Lime-Washing  a  Wall. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  useful  in- 
nmation  re  manures  you  gave  me  through 
diu  paper.  My  greenhouse  is  a  lean-to  and 
le  wall  is  very  damp  and  moss  grows  in 
ifferent  parts.  I  have  a  good  number  of 
lants  in  it,  one  sort  and  another.  Would 
barm  them  if  I  lime-washed  the  wall? 
here  are  snails  and  grubs  of  different  sorts. 
,'ill  this  help  to  get  rid  of  them?  (Urm- 
roN,  Lancs.} 

It  will  do  the  plants  in  your  greenhouse 
0  harm  if  you  lime-wash  the  wall  of  the 
ouse.  The  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to 
et  an  old  knife,  or  even  piece  of  iron,  and 
:rape  off  all  green  stuff  that  may  be  there ; 
len  washing  it  down  would  get  rid  of  the 
reen  stuff.  This  will  prevent  slugs  and 
rails  from  harbouring  there,  but  you  should 
'zt  that  there  are  no  open  seams  in  which 
rey  can  hide,  and,  if  so,  have  them  ce- 
lented.  This  work  could  be  dene  a  day  or 
•vo  previous  to  white -washing,  so  that  it 
ould  get  dry,  when  it  will  take  the  lime- 
'ash  better.  Your  statement  about  the  wall 
'eing  damp  reminds  us  that  you  could  make 
pretty  feature  of  this  wall  at  very  little 
xpense  or  trouble.  The  plan  is  to  fix  some 
'ires  across  the  wall  about  3  in.  from  it 
nd  then  get  some  2  in.  mesh  galvanised 
ire  netting  and  fix  to  the  wires.  You  would 
ien  have  a  little  space  between  the  wire 
etting  and  the  wall  for  soil  in  which  you 
luld  plant  Ferns  and  various  other  orna- 
lental  plants.  A  syringing  once  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  would  usually  supply  all 
loisture  necessary  to  keep  these  Ferns  and 
lants  growing.  You  would  then  have  a 
irge  variety  of  plants  hiding  the  wall  in 
ddition  to  those  already  in  the  house,  but 
equiring  less  attention.  See  under  “  Fruit  ” 
or  your  other  question. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

328.  Snowdrops,  etc.,  for  Shady  Gar¬ 
den. 

In  one  of  your  papers  there  was  a  para- 
raph  saying  that  Snowdrops  did  well  in  a 
ery  damp  place.  Would  you  please  tell  me 
f  it  needs  to  be  a  sunny  damp  spot  ?  I  have 
piece  of  garden  4  ft.  by  2^  ft.  in  a  wet 
lace  between  my  outhouse  and  the  next 
welling-house,  so  that  very  little  sun  can 
et  there.  Would  it  do  planted  with  Snow- 
rops?  If  not,  is  there  any  inexpensive 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Ike  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


flowers  that  would  do  there  ?  (Belmont, 
Dorset.) 

Snowdrops  and  Daffodils  should  succeed 
there,  although  shaded,  provided  the  ground 
is  shallowly  tilled  or  forked  up  now  and 
again  to  aerate  the  surface.  Both  of  these 
bulbs  will  grow  in  shaded  positions  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  trodden  down  and  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  no  water  thrown  upon  the 
soil  from  time  to  time,  as  that  keeps  it  baked 
and  in  a  sour  condition.  If  naturally  damp 
that  will  not  hurt  either  of  these  bulbs. 
The  whole  of  the  ground  may  be  covered 
with  something.  Some  people  have  an  idea 
that  bulbs  will  come  up  through  other  plants, 
but  we  like  alternate  planting,  so  that  you 
could  have  lines  or  clumps  of  those  bulbs 
and  between  them  some  other  flowering  plant 
such  as  Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum, 
double  White  Rocket,  Primroses  and  Cow¬ 
slips.  As  an  edging  you  could  plant  London 
Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa). 

3329.  When  to  Sow  Coreopsis. 

While  away  a  friend  gave  me  some  Coreop¬ 
sis  seed.  Will  you  please  tell  me  when  they 
should  be  planted?  I  have  also  seeds  of  a 
flower  called  Love-in-a-Mist  (that  is  the  only 
name  I  ever  heard  it  called  by),  and  no 
reference  is  made  to  it  in  Sutton’s  book. 
Probably  it  is  mentioned  by  some  other  name. 
1  hope  1  ha\e  tiot  asked  too  many  questions, 
but  am  so  ignorant  that  if  I  do  not  ask 
them  I  shall  make  very  little  headway. 
Will  3’ou  kindly  answer  them  in  your  “En¬ 
quire  Within  ”  column?  (Ignoramus,  Car¬ 
narvon.) 

You  did  not  tell  us  the  other  name  for 
Coreopsis,  as  there  are  different  kinds.  We 
presume,  however,  that  it  is  Coreopsis  tinc- 
toria,  C.  Drummondi,  or  some  of  their  varie¬ 
ties.  These  two  are  annuals  and  may  he 
sown  in  the  open  garden  any  time  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  April.  Y7ou  can  sow 
Love-in-a-Mist  at  the  same  time.  Very  likely 
it 'is  Nigel  la  damasoerua  or  some  variety  of  it, 
that  being  the  species  most  commonly  grown. 
(See  under  “  Miscellaneous  ”  for  your  other 
question). 

3330.  Plants  for  a  Herbaceous  Border. 

Along  one  side  of  my  garden  is  a  long 
border  which  is  generally  sown  with  annuals. 
Some  white  Lily  bulbs  did  so  well  there  that 
I  have  taken  a  fancy  for  perennials  and 
think  this  would  make  a  good  display  as 
a  herbaceous  border.  It  gets  sun  nearly 
all  day.  If  you  would  give  me  the  names 
of  twenty  sorts  that  would  keep  up  a  show 
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most  of  the  summer  or  longer  I  would  be 
thankful.  (F.  May,  Durham.) 

We  should  advise  you  to  have  your  border 
trenched  before  planting,  as  the  herbaceous 
plants  succeed  much  better  in  a  deep-root 
run  than  when  the  soil  a  little  way  down  is 
hard.  We  have  made  a  selection  of  twenty 
plants  for  you  and  name  them  very  nearly 
in  the  order  of  their  flowering.  They  are 
Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum,  Trollius 
europaeus,  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  Lupinus 
polyphyllus,  Iris  florentina,  I.  pallida  dal- 
matica,  Dicentra  spectabilis,  Lilium  cro- 
ceum,  Erigeron  speciosus,  Galega  officinalis, 
G.  o.  alba,  Chrj'santhemum  maximum  King 
Edward  VII.,  Echinops  Ritro,  Echinacea 
purpurea,  Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Anemone  ja- 
ponica  alba,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum, 
Aster  Amellus,  A.  Novi-Belgii  William  Mar¬ 
shall  and  A.  Novae-Angliae  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Rayner. 

3331.  Montbretias  Not  Flowering  Well. 

I  have  a  bed  of  Montbretias  which  flowered 
well  last  year,  but  this  year  they  did  not  do 
so  well.  They  made  plenty  of  leaves  that 
were  shorter  than  usual,  but  I  would  like 
them  to  flower,  as  they  are  so  useful  for 
cutting.  Do  they  require  manuring? 
(G.  M.,  Hants.) 

We  suspect  that  your  Montbretias  have 
produced  so  many  offsets  since  you  planted 
them  that  they  have  got  overcrowded.  Your 
best  plan,  therefore,  would  be  to  lift  and 
replant  them.  Get  a  fresh  piece  of  ground 
that  is  fairly  rich  and  light,  and  have  it 
deeply  dug.  If  you  have  any  well-decayed 
cow  manure  or  horse  manure  that  is  not  too 
wet  you  could  scatter  that  over  the  ground 
before  you  commence  digging  it.  In  the 
absence  of  this  a  good  dressing  of  leaf 
mould  would  be  very  beneficial  •  to  Mont¬ 
bretias,  as  it  helps  to  retain  the  moisture  in 
summer.  Then  sort  out  all  the  larger  bulbs 
and  plant  them  in  lines  about  3  in.  to  6  in. 
from  bulb  to  bulb  in  the  line.  If  you  make 
a  point  of  lifting  them  ever}'  two  years  they 
might  be  planted  at  3  in.  from  bulb  to  bulb 
in  the  line  with  12  in.  from  line  to  line. 
In  places  wffiere  these  bulbs  succeed  they 
soon  make  themselves  very  crowded  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  large  number  of  offsets  which 
they  produce.  Transplanting  and  giving 
them  more  room  is  the  remedy. 

3332.  Tree  Mallow  Dying. 

I  have  some  plants  of  the  Tree  Mallow 
and  two  of  them  grew  to  large  size  and 
flowered,  but  they  now  seem  to  be  dying.  As 
I  would  not  like  to  lose  them,  what  would 
you  consider  the  best  thing  to  do?  (G.  M., 
Hants.) 

The  Tree  Mallow  (Lavatera  arborea)  is 
only  a  biennial  when  planted  in  good  soil, 
so  that  it  can  grow  to  flowering  size  during 
the  first  season.  In  the  following  year  it 
flowers,  ripens  seeds  and  then  dies.  Your 
plan,  therefore,  is  to  gather  some  good  seeds 
and  make  a  fresh  sowing  in  spring. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3333.  Points  of  Anemone  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  discuss  the 
points  of  an  Anemone  Chrysanthemum  for 
exhibition  purposes?  (H.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

There  are  three  forms  or  types  of  Anemone 
Chrysanthemums  and  3-ou  should  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  three.  Two  of  the 
types  have  large  flowers  and  the  Pompon 
Anemone  has  small  flowers.  Let  us  take  the 
large  form  with  spreading,  smooth  or  flat 
rays.  That  is  known  as  the  Chinese  Ane¬ 
mone  Chrysanthemum  Turning  now  to  the 
points  of  such  a  Chrj'santhemum,  the  disc 
or  central  mass  of  florets  must  be  deep,  that 
is,  well  raised  above  the  level  of  the  rays. 
The  disc  must  be  regular  in  outline,  that  is, 
circular.  The  second  strong  point  is  that 
the  rays  must  be  equal  in  length,  broad, 
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flat  and  spread  out  horizontally  or  nearly 
so.  This  should  give  a  circular  flower,  re¬ 
calling,  to  some  extent,  a  single  Pyrethrum, 
or  a  Dahlia,  but  in  the  Anemone  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  the  disc  should  be  fuller  or  more  raised 
up  like  a  dome  in  the  centre.  A  third  point 
is  that  the  colours  should  be  good  and  in 
prime  condition.  If  any  of  these  parts  of 
the  flower  are  defective  the  bloom  would 
lose  in  points. 

3334.  Early-Flowering  Chrysanthemums 
for  a  Border. 

Please  give  names  and  colours  of  a  dozen 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  suitable 
for  the  purpose  stated.  How  far  apart 
should  they  be  planted?  Of  course,  I  do 
not  want  the  Chrysantheriiums  till  spring, 
but  I  must  begin  making  preparation  to  get 
the  border  put  in  order.  (H.  Norman,  Dar¬ 
lington.) 

The  following  varieties  should  meet  your 
requirements  : — Mme.  Marie  Masse  (mauve), 
Robbie  Burns  (cerise),  Horace  Martin  (deep 
yellow),  Market  White,  Mme  Desgranges 
(white),  Goacher’s  Crimson,  White  Quintus, 
Goacher’s  Pink,  Harvest  Home  (bronzy-red), 
Le  Cygne  (pure  white),  Mrs.  A.  Thomson 
(goldon -yellow),  and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Freeman 
(deep  crimson). 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3335.  Solanum  jasminoides  m  Bud. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  through  your 
paper  whether  this  creeper  can  be  expected 
to  do  anything  more  than  to  be  just  budding 
into  flower,  situated  as  it  is  out  of  doors  in 
a  sheltered  warm  position  to  which  it  was 
shifted  last  winter  from  a  draughty  one? 
(Medeto,  Hants.) 

It  depends  very  much  upon  the  treatment 
which  it  has  received  the  previous  season 
as  to  what  it  will  do  in  the  way  of  flowering 
this.  Last  year  we  saw  it  flowering  beauti¬ 
fully  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  London  on 
the  wall  of  a  dwelling  house  about  this  time. 
If  it  were  planted  in  a  greenhouse  and 
pruned  immediately  after  it  has  done  flower¬ 
ing  it  will  commence  growing  again  soon 
after  and  thus  be  able  to  complete  its  growth 
fairly  early  in  the  season.  It  then  com¬ 
mences  flowering  early.  We  presume  that 
your  one  is  still  feeling  the  effects  of  shift¬ 
ing  last  year.  The  shifting,  of  course,  de¬ 
stroys  many  of  the  roots  and  that  in  itself 
would  make  growth  backward.  We  should- 
expect  it  will,  nevertheless,  flower  with  you 
in^  your  warm  .southern  locality,  provided' 
the  autumn  remains  fairly  mild.  Next  year 
it  will  flower  earlier,  as  it  w.ill  be  able  to 
make  and  finish  its  growth  at  a  much  ear¬ 
lier  period  of  the  year.  We  suspect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  will  still  remain  an  autumn- 
bloomer  when  grown  out  of  doors,  as  it  has 
to  bloom  on  the  slhoots  that  are  made  during 
summer. 


VEGETABLES. 

3336.  Age  of  Asparagus. 

Will  the  Editor  kindly  let  me  know  the 
age  of  .the  enclosed  Asparagus  roots?  I 
have  just  bought  and  planted  fifty,  and 
should  be  obliged  fox  advice  as  to  general' 
culture.  Should  the  seeds  be  allowed  to 
fall  on  the  beds  and  sow  themselves,  and1 
should  the  plants  be  covered  in.  winter,  and, 
if  so,  what  with?  (M.  M.  Lees,  Lancs.) 

The  specimen  of  As-par.agus  you  sent  us 
was  three  years  ol-d.  It  might  have  been  a 
larger  crown,  but  we  presume  you  did  not 
send  one  of  the  largest.  In  the  culture  of 
Asparagus  one  of  the  principal  items  is  to 
have  the  bed  properly  prepared  before 
planting,  which  we  presume  you  took  care 
to  do.  It  should  have  been  trenched  at 
least  2  ft.  deep,  and  if  the  soil  was  very 
heavy  and  inclined  to  clay,  all  the  natural 
material  should  have  been  taken  out  and 
the  whole  filled  up  with  some  lighter  and 


richer  material,  either  with  soil  from  some 
other  and  better  part  of  the  garden,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  with  old  potting  soil  in  which 
there  is  a  good  .deal  of  sand.  Asparagus 
liikes  p-lenty  of  sand,  but  if  your  soil  is. 
fairly  good  and  not  too  heavy  .the  trench¬ 
ing  would  have  made  a  suitable  bed.  The 
seeds  need  not  be  allowed  .to  fall  upon  the 
bed,  as  they  would  only  prove  a  nuisance 
by  conning  up  and  making  numerous  small 
crowns  where  there  is  only  room  far  those 
that  are  already  planted.  About  the  end  of 
this  month  or  some  time  early  in  November, 
when  the  branching  stems  turn  yellowish, 
they  .should  be  cut  down  and  taken  away  to 
the  rubbish  heap.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
mulch  the  beds  in  winter  with  about  3  in. 
of  stable  manure.  After  this  has  been  laid 
on  equally  all  over  the  bed,  some  soil  from 
the  pathway  should  be  thrown  over  the 
manure  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  the 
manure  about  during  winter.  In  spring  the 
rougher  parts  of  it  ijjay  be  taken  off  and  the 
finer  material  pointed  into  the  bed  by  means 
of  a  digging  fork,  talcing  care  not  to  injure 
the  crowns  duninig  the  operation.  A  dress¬ 
ing  of  salt  may  be  given  the  bed  in  the 
spuing  when  .pointing  in  the  manure.  Cut¬ 
ting  commences  earlier  or  later  according 
to  the  locality,  but  you  would  do  well  not 
to  out  any  during  the  first  season,  and  in 
the  following  year  -the  plants  should  have 
much  stronger  crowns  and  gave  better  stacks 
of  Asparagus.  You  .should  leave  off  cutting 
about  the  second  or  third  week  of  June. 

3337.  Insects  on  Broccoli  and  Cauli¬ 
flower. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
large  knots  on  the  roots  of  Broccoli  and 
Cauliflower?  Is  it  an  insect  or  a  fungus? 
How  can  I  prevent  it?  I  here  are  also  large 
yellow  patches  on  the  Broccoli  leaves  and 
some  sort  of  white  insect  on  the  spots.  I 
would  be  grateful  for  information  about 
these.  (H.  Davids,  Surrey.) 

The  large  knots  are,,  in  all  cases,  due  to  a 
fungus  known  as  club-root  or  ambury  caused 
by  Plasmodiophora  Ilrassicae.  Small  knots 
are  sometimes  produced  by  a  weevil  named 
Ceuthorhynchus  sulcicollis.  Both  of  these 
should  be  combated  by  digging  up  the  roots 
after  the  Broccoli  has  been  cut  and  having 
the  roots  burned.  While  digging  or  trench¬ 
ing  the  soil  in  autumn  or  winter,  you  should 
give  the  ground  a  good  dressing  with  gas 
lime  to  destroy  any  weevils  or  fungus  spores 
there  may  be  in  the  soil.  The  yellow  patches 
on  the  leaves  of  Broccoli  would  be  due  to  the 
white  Cabbage  Aphis  (Aphis  Brassicae). 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  do  very  extensive 
damage,  although  they  disfigure  your  plants. 
The  worst  of  the  leaves  with  the  insects 
upon  them  should  be  collected  arid  burned. 
Then  the  remainder  may  be  syringed  with 
strong  soapsuds,  having  some  tobacco  juice 
in  them,  but  you  should  avoid  spoiling  the 
curd  of  a  Cauliflower,  if  any  is  present. 


FRUIT. 

3338.  Vine  Leaves  Dropping-. 

I  have  a  Grape  Vane.  I  got  i.t  last  sum¬ 
mer,  in  June.  It  h.as  till  roe  stems  and  the 
leaves  seem  to  be  dying  off,  but  sit'd  1 1  lihe 
stems  seem  to  be  growing.  Shall  I  cut  the 
half -decayed  leaves  off  or  let  them  drop  off  ? 
The  Vine  is  three  years  old.  (Urmston, 
Lancs.) 

You  did  not  tell  us  whether  t'he  Vine  is 
in  a  house  or  growing  out  of  doors.  If 
outside  that  would  explain  it  growing  so 
late.  We  should  not  adviise  you  to  cut  off 
any  leaves,  whether  decaying  or  not,  but 
allow  them  to  hang  on  the  plant  until  tihey 
have  properly  ripened,  when  they  will  drop 
off.  If  your  Vine  is  in  a  house,  we  should, 
imagine  that  you  are  keeping  it  too  hot  or 
too  close.  A  good  plan  in  cases  of  Vines 
that  keep  green  till  late  in  the  autumn  is 


to  create  a  gentle  heat  in  the  house  and  a 
the  same  time  give  plenty  of  verutiiatioi: 
This  wiilil  soon,  cause  the  Vines  to  stop  - grow¬ 
ing  and  to  ripen  off  their  leaves,  afte 
which  they  will  drop  of  their  own  ac 
cord.  What  you  want  to  see  is  a  rich 
brownish  yellow  hue  on  the  sheets,  thus  im 
dioat-ing  that  they  have  ripened  proper! 
and  gome  to  rest.  About  a  fortnight  of  thd 
treatment  should  be  ample  to  make  the  Yin- 
go  to  rest. 

3339.  Neglected  Strawberry  Bed. 

I  have  in  a  very  neglected  garden  a  fa: 
sized  bed  of  Strawberries  clothed  with  seed 
They  have  had  no  attention  the  past  sea-  , 

I  should  be  glad  of  instruction  for  clear 
Lnig  and  cultivating  the  same  for  next  year 
I  do  not  know  the  kind.  As-  early  as  yo- 
can  reply,  to  get  what  advantage  I  can, 
s-ball  be  obliged.  (Newcomer,  Essex.) 

We  presume  your  Strawberry  bed  is  ver 
much,  overgrown  with  runners  from  th 
Strawberry  plants,  and  that  the  ground  be 
tween  them  is  very  hard.  Your  best  pla 
would  be,  under  those  conditions,  to  la 
down  the  garden  line  at  a  certain  distanc 
from  each  Line  of  Stxa wherries,  and  wit 
the  spade  cut  through  the  runners  an 
weeds..  Them  get  ,a  fork  and  proceed  to  for 
out  all  the  runners  in  this  space  that  ha 
been  cut  between  the  lines.  All  these  mi¬ 
ners  should,  of  course,  be  shaken  clear  . 
earth  and  taken  to  the  rubbish  heap  with  a! 
weeds.  If  the  lines  themselves  are  ovei 
crowded  owing  to  runners  growing  in  then 
you  should  make  an  effort  to  thin  them  ou 
leaving  only  t'he  good  plants  about  iS  ii 
to  2  ft.  apart  -in  the  lines.  The  next  pla 
would  be  to  mulch  the  Strawberry  bed  wit 
a  good  coating  o.f  stable  manure,  laying 
close  up  to  the  plants  but  not  covering  th 
foliage.  This  manure  will  help  to  mat 
the  plants  m-ore  fertile  next  vrear,  if  the 
are  not  too-  old.  A  much  better  plan  woul 
be  to  trench  and  manure  some  ground  earl 
i,n  August  next  and  to  make  a  fresh  p-lai 
tation  of  Strawberries.  The  runner 
should,  of  course,  be  laid  down  in  June  <, 
July  to  get-  them  well  rooted.  That  can  l 
done  by  loosening  the  soil  a  little  with 
hand  fork,  placing  the  runner  thereon  an 
putting  a  stone  upon  it  to  keep  it  in  pla( 
until  roots  are  formed.  The  best  plan  c 
al.l  is,  of  course,  to  root  the  runners  1 
small  pots.  You  can  then  sever  them  fro: 
the  plant  and  have  the  new  plantation  mai 
some  time  in  August  or  September,  the  ea 
Her  the  better.  By  this  means  you  can  g- 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  from  good  vametx 
in  -the  following  year  if  the  soil  is  in  ar 
way  good.  You  should,  however,  be  ab 
to  get  something  off  the  old  bed  next  sui 
nrer  and  thereby  .avoid  a  blank. _ 


1340.  Raspberries  and  Goutweed. 

My  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  beds  a 
nuch  over-run  with  a  very  had  weed,  whir 

am  tolid  .is  Goutweed.  The  roots  m 
l  long  way  under  the  soil,  and  1  find 
■oats  of  the  Raspberries  quite  near  the  su 
:,ace.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do,  - 
:  think  they  are  not  growing  so  well  as- tlx 
night  to  do.  (T.  Ford,  Kent.) 

You  can.  only  partly  remedy  such  a  ca 
jy  getting  a  fork  and  loosening  up  as  mu 
>f  the  Goutweed  as  possible  and  there" 
Greatly  reducing  the  crowns-.  Raspberri 
lo  roof  shallowly,  and  where  the  Goutwe 
s  interlaced  with  the  Raspberries,  the  mi 
fou  can  do  is  to  keep  the  leaves-  pu  led  « 
nr  closely  cut  in.  summer,  and  make  p>|- 
oaxations  for  a  fresh  plantation  of 
rerries,  so  that  you  can  clear  the  grc-ui| 
w  uprooting  the  old  plantation  m 
jourse  of  a  year  or  two.  It  wall  be  m> - 
iifficult  to  deal  with  the  Strawberries 
ill  that  vou  can  do  is  to  fork  out  the  Go  j 
veed  in  the  open  space  between,  the  lines 
Strawberries.  The  true.  solution  o 
question  in  both  cases-  is  to  make  a  1 
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plantation  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  If 
you  can  get  suckers  of  the  Raspberries, 
have  them  planted  during  November.  In 
the  meantime  a  piece  of  ground  should  be 
trenched,  manured  and  made  ready  for 
them.  Yo<u  could  make  a  plantation  of 
Strawberries  in  spring,  but  you  could  not 
sxpect  a  crop  from  them  in  the  following 
summer.  Use  runners  only  for  making  the 
fresh  plantation.  If  you  cannot  get  good, 
well-rooted  runners  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  secure  them  in  the  forthcoming  summer 
ind  have  the  plantation  made  in  August  or 
September. 

3341.  Gooseberries  Trailing  on  the 
Ground. 

I  have  some  bushes  of  Gooseberries  with 
their  branches  tco  close  to  the  ground. 
They  bear  fairly  well,  but  the  berries  get 
badly  splashed  with  mud  during  heavy 
rains.  What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  this? 
(T.  Ford,  Kent.) 

Some  varieties  of  Gooseberries  are  more 
[inclined  to  trail  on  the  ground  than  others. 
If  the  cultivator  understands  the  method  of 
pruning,  he  can,  however,  overcome  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  After  the  leaves  have  fallen,  go 
Aver  the  Gooseberries  and  cut  off  all  those 
branches  which  are  trailing  on  the  ground. 
Cut  them  at  a  point  where  a  side  branch  is 
jpointing  upwards  and  by  that  means  vcu 
will  get  the  bushes  to  stand  clear  of  the 
.ground.  When  shortening  the  leading 
?hoots  of  these  drooping  Gooseberries  always 
'ut  to  a  bud  that  is  pointing  upwards  and 
he  shoot  produced  from  it  will  rise  up  for 
t  time  and  only  begin  to  arch  down  again 
is  it  gets  to  some  length.  At  the  winter 
oruning  this  can  be  again  shortened  to  a 
Oud  pointing  upwards. 


3342.  Single-Stemmed  Gooseberries. 

I  wish  to  grow  some  single-stemmed 
Gooseberries  to  cover  a  trellis  I  intend  to 
make.  I  have  some  young  bushes,  but  they 
are  a  bad  shape  for  this  trellis.  They  have 
four  or  five  straggling  shoots  drooping  very 
much  at  the  points.  Do  you  think  they  can 
be  grown  in  this  fashion,  and,  if  so,  how 
is  it  done?  (W.  Beach,  Wilts.) 

If  any  of  the  shoots  are  suitably  placed 
and  strong  enough  to  make  a  leader,  all  you 
have  got  to  do  is  to  tie  this  up  straight  and 
shorten  it  to  make  sure  of  getting  a  strong 
shoot  next  year  to  continue  the  leader. 
Shortening  also  encourages  the  development 
of  spurs  upon  the  portion  left.  All  the 
other  weak  or  straggling  shoots  can  be  cut 
away.  Indeed,  if  none  of  these  shoots  are 
good  enough  to  make  a  leader,  you  should 
cut  them  all  back  to  one  bud  at  the  base  and 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  strongest  shoot  that 
arises  next  spring.  When  you  can  see  which 
is  going  to  be  the  best  leader,  pinch  the 
others  back  and  let  the  main  leader  grow 
to  the  end  of  the  season  before  shortening  it 
back.  The  portion  left  should  never  be 
longer  than  i  ft.,  and  if  8  in.  or  9  in.  that 
would  even  be  better,  as  it  encourages  the 
production  of  spurs. 

3343.  Pears  Spotting  and  Cracking. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  the  fruits  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  tree  in  my  garden  get  blotched  and 
cracked  every  year  about  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  ?  They  Took  very  unsightly  and  lose 
greatlv  when  being  paxed  for  cooking. 
(G.  T'  TV.,  Norfolk.) 

Your  trees  have,  no  doubt,  been  attacked 
with  Pear  scab,  caused  by  a  fungus  named 
Cladosporium  pyrinum.  This  has  to  be  com¬ 
bated  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  duriiTg 


the  summer  season.  The  fungus  attacks  the 
young  fruit,  leaves  arud  shoots,  and  as  the 
fungus  lives  through  the  winter  in  the  young 
shoots,  the  same  trees  get  attacked  with  this 
disease  year  after  year  unless  checked  by 
spraying.  The  first  application  should  be 
given  soon  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  be¬ 
cause,  if  the  fruits  are  attacked  then,  they 
cannot  get  to  any  size.  The  cracking  and 
blotching  is  due  to  the  fruits  being  attacked 
later  in  the  season  while  half-grown  or 
thereby.  The  skin  gets  injured  at  this 
period,  and  later  on,  when  the  fruits  could 
take  the  second  swelling,  the  injured  skin 
cannot  extend,  and  consequently  cracks.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  spray  your 
trees  at  intervals  up  to  the  end  of  July  at 
least.  In  dry  weather  once  a  fortnight 
would  be  often  enough,  but  if  wet  weather 
comes,  the  application  would  have  to  be 
given  more  frequently  as  the  rain  washes  it 
a  wav. 


SOiLS  AND  MANURES. 

3344.  Artificial  Manure. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  the  most 
suitable  artificial  manure  for  all  garden 
produce,  such  as  Potatos,  Peas,  Beans, 
Onions,  Cabbages,  etc.  ?  When  and  how 
shall  I  use  it  ?  My  ground  is  of  a  heavy 
nature  and  has  not  been  previously  manured, 
it  having  been  newly  broken  down  about 
three  years  ago.  ('Constant  Reader,  Abing- 
don-on-Thames.) 

It  is  net  our  province  to  recommend  any 
special  artificial  manure,  but  you  will  find 
in  last  week’s  Gardening  World  the  names 
of  several  first-class  and  reliable  manure 
merchants  who  would  supply  you  with  a 
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good  all-round  artificial  manure  that  will 
suit  the  crops  you  mention.  As  a  rule,  these 
all-round  manures  should  not  be  put  on 
earlier  than  at  the  time  of  planting  or  sow¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  in  planting  Potatos  you 
could  put  about  1  oz.  to  2  oz.  of  these  manures 
to  a  g  ft.  run  and  then  plant  the  Potatos.  In 
the  case  of  Peas  and  Beans,  you  could  use 
the  same  amount  to  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  run  in 
the  lines  where  you  sow  the  seeds.  When 
about  to  sow  Onions  you  could  give  1  oz.  to 
2  oz.  to  the  square  yard  and  lightly  point  it 
in  before  raking  the  ground  and  taking  out 
the  lines.  Cabbages  can  be  treated  similarly 
when  you  are  about  to  plant  them  out  from 
the  seed  bed.  About  a  month  afterwards, 
or  when  these  crops  have  made  some  growth, 
you  can  give  a  second  dressing,  either  scat¬ 
tering  it  on  the  ground  and  scratching  it 
in,  or,  what  is  better,  using  at  the  rate  of 
1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  watering 
them  with  this.  Your  ground  being  heavy, 
we  should  advise  you  to  trench  as  much  of 
it  every  autumn  and  winter  as  possible,  until 
you  have  gone  over  the  whole  of  it,  and 
when  trenched  you  could  not  do  better  than 
use  rank  stable  manure  liberally,  placing  a 
layer  of  it  between  every  two  layers  of  soil. 
This  will  do  much  to  loosen  up  and  lighten 
it.  The  artificial  manures  applied  at  sow¬ 
ing  or  planting  time  and  again  when  the 
crops  are  in  full  growth  should  enable  you 
to  get  good  crops  of  these  vegetables. 

3345.  Improving  Heavy  Soil. 

The  soil  of  my  garden  is  very  heavy,  in 
fact  it  is  almost  clay,  and  I  want  to  grow 
vegetables,  but  they  do  not  succeed  well. 
It  is  deep  enough,  but  it  is  worse  down  below 
than  on  top.  In  a  soil  of  this  sort  do  you 
think  it  possible  to  get  good  crops  of  such 
things  as  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Potatos, 
Runner  Beans,  Carrots  and  Peas?  I  cannot 
go  .to  any  expense  for  fresh  soil,  but  if  it 
can  be  improved  in  any  other  way  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know.  (Novice,  Shropshire.) 

Such  a  soil  makes  good  vegetable  ground 
if  properly  tilled  and  manured.  You  cannot 
do  better  than  get  a  good  stock  of  rank  stable 
manure  and  proceed  to  trench  the  ground,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  you  can  do  during  the 
autumn  and  winter.  The  subsoil  should  not 
be  brought  to  the  top  under  the  circumstances 
as  the  best  aerated  and  more  friable  soil 
will  be  found  on  the  top.  At  the  same  time 
you  should  contrive  to  go  down  at  least  2  ft. 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  soil  to  that  depth 
will  get  thoroughly  broken  up  and  a  layer 
of  the  manure  placed  between  every  two 
layers  of  soil.  After  you  have  taken  out 
the  bottom  layer  of  soil  use  -a  fork  to  loosen 
up  the  ground  below  that.  In  succeeding 
years  i he  soil  will  become  greatly  improved 
by  trenching  and  manuring,  and  by  and  by 
the  whole  of  the  soil  will  be  of  the  same 
character  owing  to  the  manuring.  While 
trenching,  road  grit  could  also  be  used  by 
spreading  it  on  the  ground  whereby  it  will 
get  incorporated  with  the  natural  soil.  In 
spring  you  can  spread  wood  ashes  or  ashes 
from  fires,  where  you  have,  been  burning 
rubbish,  on  the  top  of  ground  that  has  been 
trenched  in  winter,  and  this  will  supply 
potash  as  well  as  some  other  elements  of 
plant  food.  It  will  net  make  a  good  soil 
for  deep-rooting  Carrots  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  possibly  your  best  plan  would  be  to  grow 
some  of  the  shorthorn  Carrots  like  Early 
Nantes  and  Scarlet  Horn.  You  could  grow 
deep-rooting  Carrots,  but  you  would  have  to 
make  a  special  bed  for  them  if  you  wanted 
good  Carrots  of  the  Intermediate  or  Long 
Surrey  types  next  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3346.  Books. 

I  have  just  come  home  from  Surrey,  and 
having  seen  some  very  pretty  gardens,  which 
have  been  almost  entirely  cultivated  by  ama¬ 


teurs,  have  decided  to  try  to  do  a  little 
gardening  at  home.  Unfortunately  the 
ground  about  here  is  not  good  and  needs  a 
great  deal  of  preparing  before  any  seeds 
or  roots,  etc.,  may  be  planted.  My  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  writing  to  you  is  to  ask 
if  you  will  kindly  recommend  a  book  to  me 
giving  a  list  of  simple  flowers  and  how, 
when  and  where  to  grow  them.  I  have^Sut- 
ton’s  work  on  “  The  Culture  of  Vegetables 
and  Flowers  from  Seeds  and  Roots,”  but  it 
is  rather  more  advanced  than  I  want  at  pre¬ 
sent.  I  have  not  got  a  hothouse,  so  must 
keep  my  things  indoors  to  try.  (Ignoramus, 
Carnarvon.) 

There  is  a  small  book  with  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  dealing  with  quite  a  variety  of  gar¬ 
den  flowers  which  may  be  grown  in  the  open 
air.  This  is  “  Pictorial  Practical  Garden¬ 
ing,”  by  W.  P.  Wright  and  sold  by  Messrs. 
Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ludgate  Hill,  Lon¬ 
don,  at  is.  Cassell’s  “  A.B.C.  of  Garden¬ 
ing  ”  is  another  book  by  the  same  author  and 
sold  by  the  same  publishers  at  3s.  6d.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  small  dictionary,  giving 
a  brihf  description  about  propagation,  the 
soil  and  heat  necessary,  or  stating  whether 
the  plants  are  hardy  or  not.  Possibly  the 
first-mentioned  book  with  illustrations  would 
be  most  useful  to  you  until  you  get  some 
practice  in  the  art  of  gardening.  The 
larger  book,  of  course,  deals  with  a  much 
larger  number  of  flowers,  but  does  not  go 
into  the  same  detail  as  the  smaller  one. 


NAMES  OF  PLANT8. 

(Waratah)  Ipomoea  versicolor,  often  named 
Mina  lobata  in  gardens. 

(Semper)  1,  Semper vivum  arachnoideum 
Laggeri  (S.  Webbii  is  also  written  S.  web- 
bianum  and  is  only  a  form  of  S.  arach¬ 
noideum  in  your  specimens  as  above) ;  2,  Sem- 
pervivum  arachnoideum  Laggeri ;  3,  the  se- 
dum  is  S.  Anacampseros  ;  4,  the  Aster  is  a 
variety  of  A.  Novi-Belgii,  but  theTe  are  now 
many  much  finer  named  varieties  of  it  in 
commerce.  Ycur  seedling  is  pretty,  but  the 
flowers  are  small  and  pale.  By  sowing  seeds 
you  might  get  seedlings  with  larger  flowers. 

(H.  G.  Purvis)  Escalloniia  punctata  (see 
next  week’s  issue). 

(3.  Page)  1,  Acer  platanoides;  2,  Populus 
nigra  fastigiata ;  3,  Ulmus  montana. ;  4, 

Ginkgo  biloba ;  5,  Fagus  sylvatica  hetero- 
phylla. 

(A  Four  Years’  Reader)  1,  Rose  Gardenia; 
2,  G.  Nabonnand. 


NAMES  OF  FRUITS. 

(J.  Crosthwaite  Radcliffe)  Apple  Lemon 
Pippin  ;  2,  Pear  Bergamotte  d’Automne. 

(J.  J.  Ellesmere,  Shropshire)  Apples  :  1, 
Royal  Nonsuch  ;  2,  Cornish  Gilliflower  ;  3, 
Striped  Beaufin ;  4,  Bess  Pool  ;  5,  Mank’s 
Codiin;  6,  Belle  Dubois. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Bath. — Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs. 

C.  H.  Mansfield  and  Co.,  10,  Portland 
Street,  Stepney,  London. — Price  List  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  etc. 

Dicksons,  The  Nurseries,  Chester. — Forest 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Hardy  Climbers,  etc. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. — 
Novelties. 

Howden  and  Company,  Inverness  Nur- 


CHEAPEST  ROSES 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Comolete  Catalogue  post  free,  Including 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Alpines,  perennials. 

BEES,  Ltd.,  181  H,  Mill  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


series,  High  Street,  Inverness. — Nurse. 
List. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen. — D 
scriptive  Catalogue,  1,  Roses;  2,  Hardy  He 
baceous  Plants;  3,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Fort 
Trees,  etc. 

iFrank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Ga 
dens,  Colchester. — Roses. 

Bees,  Ltd.,  Mill  Street,  Liverpool. — Tret 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Alpine  and  He 
baceous  Plants,  etc. 

W.  Seabrook  and  Sons,  The  Nurserie 
Chelmsford. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Frt 
Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
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TIMDE  NOTICES. 

Messrs.  Rich  and  Co. 

The  catalogues  which  reach  us  are  pr 
duced  in  all  sorts  of  sizes,  but  Mess: 
Rich  and  Co.,  bulb  importers,  Bath,  sei 
us  a  neat  bulb  list  which  can  be  put 
the  pocket,  indeed,  almost  into  a  pock 
book.  It  gives  price  list  of  all  the  hao 
bulbs  for  planting  out  and  pot  work,  t 
gether  with  various  garden  sundries, 
is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
handy. 

Grease-Banding  Fruit  Trees. 

Now  is  the  time  for  grease-bandir 
fruit  trees  to  catch  the  females  of  tl 
winter  moth.  There  are  really  thr 
closely  allied  moths  which  ascend  frt 
trees  at  various  times  between  the  midd 
of  October  and  March  for  the  purpose 
laying  their  eggs  upon  the  trees.  T1 
object  of  the  fruit  grower,  therefore,  is 
arrest  these  female  moths  on  the  way 
the  top  of  the  tree,  each  with  their  tv 
hundred  to  three  hundred  eggs,  each  ej 
producing  a  caterpillar,  so  that  one  mo 
caught  might  very  well  save  the  destru 
tion  of  a  tree  during  the  following  sprn 
and  early  summer.  We  are  in  receipt 
a  sample  tin  of  the  special  banding  grea 
being  put  on  the  market  by  Messi 
McDougall  Bros.,  66  to  68,  Port  Stre< 
Manchester.  We  have  examined  t 
grease,  and  find  it  perfectly  plastic  ai 
sticky,  so  that  when  the  tin  is  upset  it  do 
not  run  out,  but  it  is  just  in  that  condith 
suitable  for  pasting  on  the  bands 
grease-proof  paper.  We  have  also  1 
sample  of  the  paper,  and  note  that  it  j 
thick,  tough,  glazed  on  both  surfaces  as: 
oiled,  and  this  prevents  the  grease  frci 
sinking  through  into  the  bark  of  t1 
Apple  trees.  This  paper  is  sold  in  rOjS 
9  in.  wide  and  200  yds.  long.  Both  the 
are,  therefore,  a  perfect  article  of  th«: 
kind  for  the  banding  of  fruit  trees  at  t‘ 
present  time,  and,  indeed,  always  uni 
March.  Information  as  to  the  method  i 
doing  it  is  supplied  with  each  order. 


An  Experimental  Orchard. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Committp 
of  the  Herefordshire  County  Council  ha’ 
decided  to  lay  out  an  experiment 
orchard  at  Burghill,  for  which  purpep 
six  acres  of  ground  will  be  appropriate 

Frost  Alarm  Bells. 

Frost  bells  which  are  now  pretty  gen1 
ally  used  by  florists,  are  connected  - 
some  electrical  contrivance  with  a  tb- 
mometer.  When  the  mercury  falls  toi 
certain  point — you  regulate  the  dangr 
point  to  suit  yourself — a  bell  rings! 
warning  in  your  house  or  office. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

Then  came  the  autumn  all  in  yellow 
,  laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh 
glad.” — Spenser. 
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IKka  \(m5. 

en  the  autumn  wanes  with  its  after¬ 
glow 

rom  the  fields  stripped  bare,  from  the 
lanes  left  dumb  ; 

en  last  leaves  fall  to  their  graves 
below, 

.nd  last  flowers  wither,  and  no  bees 

hum ; 

en  the  hills  peer  forth  in  their  purple 
hoods, 

fight  and  morn,  with  a  front  of  _f6ar> 
1  a  wail  of  wind  shakes  the  wistful 
woods, 

deeping,  “We  die  with  the  dying 
year  — 

n,  how  vain  seem  the  hopes  that  bring 
’he  cuckoo's  cry  where  the  redbreast 
reigns ! 

rd  how  hard  to  forecast  the  spring 
When  the  autumn  wanes ! 

S.  Gertrude  Ford 
in  the  "Dailv  News. 


CLX1X. 

It  is  a  small  thing,  perhaps,  but  it 
means  a  considerable  amount  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  through  dull,  grey  months  to  have 
in  the  garden  some  few  plants  that  carry 
their  flower  buds  showily'  and  assertively 
throughout  the  winter.  Such  plants  are 
to  be  secured,  and  it  means  a  good  deal 
to  the  flower  lover  to  watch  through  a 
long  bud-hood,  the  gradual  and  beauti¬ 
ful  attainment  of  full  maturity,  even 
though  that  maturity  be  long  delayed. 
To  my  mind  the  bud-hood  stage  of  a 
plant  or  shrub  is.  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  one. 

The  Laurustinus. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Laurustinus 
(Viburnum  Tinus)  is  so  welcome  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  gardens.  We  could  better 
spare  a  more  intrinsically  beautiful  and 
showy  plant — and,  indeed,  it  is  beautiful. 
Look  closely  into  the  individual  florets, 
admire  the  flat,  white  head  of  blossom 
at  close  quarters,  and  we  realise  how 
wondrously  beautiful  it  is,  and  in  a  way 
we  never  can  in  merely  passing  the 
shrub.  The  season  has  arrived  when  we 
may  consider  the  planting  of  various 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  surely  the  Laurus¬ 
tinus  is  well  worthy7  a  place.  In-  a  very- 
small  garden  where  space  was  not  to  be 
found  for  it  in  the  open.  I  have  seen  this 
subject  planted  against  the  house  wall, 
and  trained  to  it,  and  I  was  especially 
struck  by  the  height  it  attained  under 
these  conditions.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  when  thus  used  it  must  enjoy  a  cer¬ 
tain  freedom  of  growth,  for  to  be  closely- 
pruned  would  mean  a  scant  supply  of 
blossom. 

Ericas. 

Another  plant  that  enjoys  a  long  bud- 
hood  during  this  season  and  for  weeks 
to  come  is  the  Erica,  or,  at  least  certain 
varieties  of  it,'  among  which  may  be 
named  E.  carnea.  This  plant  might  well 
be  described  as  a  winter  flower.  January, 
under  favourable  conditions,  will .  some¬ 
times  see  it  in  bloom.  It  is  a  delightful 
subject  for  the  rock  garden.  Fourpence 
or  sixpence  will  purchase  it.  It  will  grow 
and  spread  into  a  wide  clump  of  white 
or  pink,  according  to  the  variety  chosen, 
and  its  patch  of  colour  in  the  winter  gar¬ 
den  has  a  charmingly  decorative  value. 
It  Is  a  little  curious  how.  at  this  season, 
one  patch  or  clump  of  flowers  seems  to 
go  as  far  as  five  ot  six  at  other  seasons 
in  furnishing  a  garden,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  makes  me  dwell  upon 
the  desirability  of  having  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  plants  for  winter  and  very 
early  spring  flowering. 

Anchusa  italica. 

It  often  strikes  me  when  I  go  into  a 
garden  the  pity7  it  is  to  go  on  growing 
year  after  y-ear  inferior  strains  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  Of  late  yrears  mar¬ 
vellous  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
horticultural  world,  the  result  of  careful 
selection  for  a  few  generations  of  plant 
life,  and  the  hvbridisers'  art  has  wrought 


great  things,  and  vastly  improved  strains 
are  the  result.  Take  as  an  instance  that 
blue-flowered  hardy7  perennial  the  An¬ 
chusa.  It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
perennial  borders.  The  rich  colour  of 
its  flowers  was  its  claim  to  its  place, 
otherwise  it  was  weedy  and  coarse,  with 
little  pretension  to  be  reckoned  as  a  high 
type  of  plant  even  in  a  mixed  border. 
But  the  plant  has  received  close  and 
careful  attention,  its  capacities  and 
possibilities  for  refinement  of  growth,  for 
increasing  its  beauty,  have  been  seized 
upon,  and  the  result  is  the  Dropmore 
variety,  or,  to  give  it  its  full  title, 
Anchusa  italica  Dropmore  variety.  I 
find  it  described  in  one  catalogue  as  “the 
finest  blue  hardy  plant  grown, ”  and 
though  I  do  not  quite  endorse  this  de¬ 
scription,  still  I  can  thoroughly  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  an  excellent  border  subject. 

Avoid  Monotony  in  the  Garden. 

I  believe  in  avoiding  a  too  great  same¬ 
ness  and. monotony  in  the  garden,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  I  would  plead,  and 
that  very7  earnestly,  that  we  do  not,  when 
the  division  and  overhauling  of  the 
plants  of  a  border  takes  place,  plant  the 
surplus  in  some  other  border.  That  plan 
often  means  a  mere  duplicate  of  the 
former,  and  is  a  distinctly  bad,  weak 
plan  to  work  on.  No,  if  we  find  that  in 
one  border  there  is  ample  material  to 
plant  and  stock  another,  let  us  take  a 
list  of  the  plants  that  we  may  divide,  and 
instead  of  taking  portions  of  all  and  sun¬ 
dry  let  us  devote  certain  subjects  ex¬ 
clusively  for  one  border,  and  others  for 
the  one  that  is  to  be  stocked,  and  in  this 
way  get  different  plants  for  each. 

I  know  that  we  are  sometimes  told 
that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  one  group 
only  of  a  subject  in  a  border,  but  this 
does  not  satisfy  me,  and  I  would  far 
rather  duplicate  a  plant  or  group  of 
plants  over  and  over  in  a  border  than 
distribute  them  all  over  the  garden  in 
every  bed  or  border  in  which  space  could 
be  found. 

And  to  return  for  a  moment  to  that 
subject  of  improved  strains.  Among 
the  familiar  Monkshoods  or  Aconites 
there  is  in  A.  Wilsoni  a  charming  late- 
.  flowered  variety.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
garden  hybrid,  but  has  been  brought  to 
us  from  China.  It  is  one  of  the  showiest 
of  all,  and  the  flowers  are  large  and 
borne  in  generous  profusion.  Then, 
again,  among  the  Campanulas,  C.  Fer- 
gusoni  decidedly  is  a  plant  to  grow  and 
cherish,  and  is  of  that  most  acceptable 
height  among  garden  flowers,  i.e.,  two 
feet,  or  thereabouts,  while  among  older 
varieties  C.  persicifolia  grandiflora 
Backhouseii  is  a  grand  addition  to  our 
gardens.  F  NORFOLK. 

The  Fiery  Thorn,  either  the  ordinary- 
form  or  the  variety  crataegus  Pyracantha 
Lelandi.  is  a  splendid  shrub  for  making 
a  warm  glow  on  a  wall  during  autumn 
and  winter. 
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Making  a  New  .  .  . 

Flower  Border. 


It  is  a  rather  difficult  question  for  a  be¬ 
ginner  to  decide  what  bulbs  and  plants 
he  shall  have  in  a  border  facing  south, 
and  bounded  by  a  hedge,  so  as  to  provide, 
a  show  of  bloonr  from  early  in  the  season 
until  frost  cuts  them  down  in  late  autumn. 

1  was  asked  this  question  the  other  day, 
and  no  doubt  the  information  will  be  very 
helpful  to  many  “G.W.”  readers. 

The  border,  to  commence  with,  is  about 
thirty-six  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide, 
and  the  soil  good  and  well  drained,  but  it 
is  rather  short  of  nourishment  to  keep  the 
plants  and  flowers  up  to  the  standard  pitch 
of  health.  In  September  the  border 
should  be  trenched,  and  plenty  of  well- 
decayed  stable  manure  worked  in.  When 
settled,  Daffodils  should  be  planted  at 
the  back  row,  next  coming  early  flowering 
Tulips  in  mixed  colour,  the  third  row 
being  composed  of  mixed  Hyacinths,  and 
the  edging  set  with  clumps  of  Crocus, 
each  little  clump  being  of  a  separate 
colour.  After  every  dozen  roots  of  Daffo¬ 
dils,  there  should  be  planted  a  small 
clump  of  blue  Iris,  which  lends  grace  to 
the  border,  as  well  as  colour  effect.  As 
these  bulbous  subjects  cease  flowering  we- 
should  procure  some  Wallflowers,  and 
yellow  and  white  Violas  to  set  in  little 
patches  to  keep  up  the  display.  Then  as 
the  Wallflowers  go  off,  their  place  may  be 
taken  by  bedding  Geraniums,  Ten  Week 
Stocks,  Asters,  Antirrhinums,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Verbena,  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Zinnias,  and 
single  mixed  Petunias.  All  of  these 
should  be  planted  separately,  with  a 
dwarf  bush  Rose  tree  every  six  feet  along 
the  border,  alternated  with  a  standard 
Rose  tree.  A  few  select  standards  for  this 
position  are  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  a  large 
glorious  pure  white  rose;  Paul  Neyron,  a 
beautiful  deep  rose  colour,  of  immense 
size  and  substance,  a  free  bloomer,  and 
very  good  in  autumn;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  a 
grand  old  favourite;  Dupuy  Jamain, 
bright  cerise  flower,  a  lovely  hardy  Rose ; 
Victor  Hugo,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Fisher 
Holmes,  and  Margaret  Dickson,  all  good 
Roses  and  well  suited  for  this  position. 
Of  dwarfs  to  combine  with  the  standards, 

I  may  mention  Abel  Carriere,  Clio,  Tom 
Wood,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  La  France, 
Madame  Hoste,  M.  Pernet  Ducher,  and 
Marie  Van  Houte.  This  selection  will 
provide  a  fine  group  of  good  and  valuable 
Roses  for  garden  decoration. 

The  edge  of  the  border  should  be  neatly 
finished  off  with  boarding  painted  dark 
green . 

The  summer  treatment  is  to  apply 
liquid  manure  occasionally,  and  a  mulch¬ 
ing  of  well-decayed  manure  forked  into 
the  soil,  the  hoe  must  also  be  freely  used 
to  keep  the  border  free  from  weeds.  All 
dead  flowers  and  seed  pods  must  be 
pinched  off  daily  to  keep  up  the  floral 
display. 

Westhoughton.  JOSEPH  FloyD. 


The  flowers  of  Erica  carnea  are  already 
forrrted  and  will  last  good  till  April. 


Carnation  Winona. 

The  blooms  of  this  American  variety 
are  very  shapely,  warm  pink,  fragrant 
and  shallowly  fringed.  Award  of  Merit 
by  the  R.  H.  S.,  when  shown  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
Wisbech. 

Selaginelia  emiliana  aurea. 

The  fronds  of  this  variety  are  light 
yellowish  green  and  become  clearer  with 
age,  especially  the  fruiting  spikes.  Award 
of  Merit  by  the  R.  H.  S.,  in  September, 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son, 
Lower  Edmonton. 

Nepenthes  Dr.  John  Macfarlane. 

The  parentage  of  this  fine  new  Pitcher 
plant  was  N.  sanguinea  crossed  with 
Curtissi  superba.  This  strong  growing 
new  hybrid  Pitcher  plant  has  pitchers 
about  8  in.  long  to  the  base  of  the  lid. 
They  are  brownish-red,  blotched  with 
crimson.  The  colour  is  bright  shining 
brown,  finely  ribbed  and  wavy.  The 
inner  face  is  more  or  less  blotched  and 
marbled  with  purple  on  a  yellow- ground. 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  R.  H.  S., 
on  September  29th,  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea. 


- -  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  mast 
write  oa  one  side  ot  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’* 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  8HILLINC8  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivatioh  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Oom*- 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  1  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  H.  R.,”  for  the  article  on 

“  Yuccas,”  page  605. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  Malmaison,”  for  the  article 
on  “  How  I  Freed  my  Rose  Trees  from  Mil¬ 
dew  ”  ;  and  another  to  “  Wm.  Smith  ”  for  the 
article  on  “Violets,”  page  696. 


The  Cultivation  of  .  . 


Hippeastrums 


(Amaryllis.) 


Why  is  it  these  beautiful  flowers  are  > 
seldom  seen  in  the  amateur’s  greenhouse 
I  am  sure  they  deserve  a  place  in  eve 
garden  that  can  boast  of  a  bit  of  glass. 

Their  cultivation  is  very  easy.  At  t- 
present  time  the  foliage  is  turning  bron 
and  water  should  be  gradually  withhe! 
until  it  dies  down  altogether,  then  f 
bulbs  should  be  stored  away  in  a  dry  a. 
frost-proof  place,  keeping  them  in'thc 
pots.  About  March  they  should  be  e, 
amined,  and  those  that  have  occupi 
the  same  pots  for  two  seasons  should 
repotted,  a  six-inch  pot  being  big  enou; 
as  a  rule  for  the  largest  bulbs.  Th 
do  well  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  loa 
and  one  part  leaf-soil,  with  a  sm, 
amount  of  charcoal  and  silver  sa: 
added.  Shake  the  soil  from  the  o 
bulbs  very  carefully,  and  break  off  a' 
bulblets,  remove  all  decayed  roots  ai 
pot  firmly.  The  bulb  should  be  burii 
about  three  parts  its  depth. 

They  will  require  very  little  wal 
until  the  leaves  are  getting  well  up. 
temperature  of  60  degs.  is  best  to  sta 
them  in,  but  if  the  grower  has  no  fir 
heat  it  is  better  to  wait  until  April  befo 
starting  them,  when  the  sun-heat  will  1 
quite  sufficient. 

For  general  purposes  it  is  perhaps  tl 
best  thing  to  buy  bulbs  ready  for  flowe 
ing,  but  where  one  has  the  convenien< 
it  is  very  interesting  to  raise  them  fro. 
seed.  These  are  usually  sown  in  tl 
spring  in  a  brisk  heat,  sowing  the  seec 
about  one  inch  apart  in  pans  filled  wit 
light  soil  and  well  drained.  As  soo' 
as  they  are  a  few  inches  high  they  mw 
be  potted  off  into  small  pots  and  kej. 
shifted  on  as  occasion  demands,  but  o 
no  account  must  they  be  over-potter 
These  seedlings  should  never  be  drie: 
off  until  they  are  large  enough  to  flowe: 
which  is  from  two  to  three  years — a  Ion 
time  to  wait,  but  the  cultivator  is  wel 
rewarded,  as  once  they  reach  the  flowerin 
stage,  they  will  last  for  years  with  propc 
treatment,,  and  then  there  is  always  th 
possibility  of  a  real  gem  appearing  amon 
them  if  the  seed  has  been  obtained  fror 
a  good  source,  and  moreover,  the  flowerj 
which  show  an  advance  on  the  existin 
varieties  always  command  a  ready  sal 
at  a  good  figure. 

Some  of  the.  best  named  varieties  ait 
Conqueror  (crimson),  Her  Majesty  (white 
flushed  scarlet),  Kineton  (red,  with  whit 
centre),  Duke  of  Albany  (scarlet),  am 
Sindic  (light  orange  and  white  tips). 

A.  Dennett. 


Harbledown  near  Canterbury. 
- - 


Dracaena  Bruantii  variegata. 

The  leaves  of  this  easily  grown  variet; 
have  broad  bands  and  stripes  of  brigh 
clear  yellow,  sometimes  shaded  witl 
bronze.  It  is  a  highly  ornamental  variet; 
of  an  easily  grown  plant.  Award  o 
Merit  by  the  R.  H.  S.,  when  shown  b; 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  in  October 
last. 
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The  preesia. 


:rine  Countess  of  Altamont. 

The  flowers  of  this  Nerine  are  of  uni- 
rm  salmon-orange.  Award  of  Merit  by 
e  R.  H.  S.,  when  shown  by  Mr.  T.  D. 
idman,  South  Lodge,  Horsham. 

jraorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Nicholson. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
■ciety  have  been  requested  to  raise  a 
nd  for  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nt  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Geo. 
cholson.  V.M.H.,  F.L.S.  With  this 
'ey  most  cordially  agree.  There  are 
w,  if  any,  men  to  whom  the  present 
neration  of  gardeners  owes  a  deeper 
ligation  than  to  the  author  of  "  The 
ctionary  of  Gardening,”  a  work  which 
las  done  more  towards  the  standardisa- 
,n  of  plant  names  and  developing  an 
terest  in  horticulture  than  anything 
iblished  since  ‘Loudon,'  1829.”  Mr. 
cholson  was  for  many  years  a  most 
lued  member  of  the  Scientific  Com- 
ittee  of  the  Society.  He  also  took  a 
ry  active  part  and  keen  interest  in  the 
-establishment  of  examinations  by  the 
■ciety,  and  himself  acted  as  one  of  the 
aminers  It  is  in  view  of  this  iast 
int  and  after  carefully  estimating  the 
iount  likely  to  be  subscribed  that  the 
mncil  propose  to  establish  a  “  Nichol- 
n  Prize  "  to  be  awarded  annually  alter 
animation  to  the  Students  at  W  isley. 
ibscriptions  should  be  sent  addressed 
The  Nicholson  Prize  Fund,  R.  H.  S. 
ffice.  Vincent  Square,  London,”  and 
eques  and  postal  orders  made  payable 
“The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,” 
ossed  “London  and  County  Bank.' 

W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 
“By  Order  of  the  Council.” 

- f+4 - 


This  delightfully  fragrant  flower  is  not 
.rays  well  grown,  and  a  few  simple  hints 
its  management  may  be  helpful  to 
ise  who  have  failed  to  have  satisfaction 
ih  it.  The  best  compost  is  mellow- 
,rous  loam  three  parts,  leaf  mould  one 
rt,  and  some  coarse  sand  to  keep  all 
:eet.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
■  thoroughly  rotten  flakey  manure  is  an 
provement  should  the  loam  be  at  all 
or,  and  a  dusting  of  bone  meal  and 
■od  ashes  is  also  good.  Use  w:ell- 
^ained  5-inch  pots,  and  plant  about  nine 
lbs  in  each,  burying  them  about  an 
:h  under  the  surface.  Do  not  plunge 
;  pots,  although  I  am  aware  that  some 
iters  advise  that  this  be  done,  but  set 
a  cold  frame,  or  even  outside  on  a 
nny  border,  until  frost  threatens.  In 
Jy  case,  cover  with  a  mat,  but  examine 
;  short  intervals  to  see  that  the  growths 
not  get  drawn  and  weakly.  As  soon 
top  growth  is  apparent,  give  all  the 
i;ht  possible,  and  whenever  there  is  likely 
.  be  hard  frost  remove  to  a  sunny  shelf, 
i)se  to  the  glass,  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
ve  plenty  of  air,  but  avoid  draughts. 
|>  soon  as  the  flower  stems  show,  an 
casional  dose  of  weak  liquid  manure  is 
ry  beneficial.  If  potted  at  interval's  of 
■brtnight  up  till  end  of  October  a  long 
ason  of  bloom  may  be  had. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


First  Prize  Stand  of  Pompon  Dahlias 


At  the  London  Dahlia  Union’s  Exhibition. 


At  all  Dahlia  exhibitions  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  classes  are  set  apart  for 
amateurs  or  those  who  do  not  trade  in 
Dahlias.  There  were  several  very  suc¬ 
cessful  amateurs  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
London  Dahlia  Union,  Regent's  Park,  on 
September  10th  last.  One  of  these  was 
Mr.  H.  Brown,  Dahlia  Dene,  Havelock 
Road,  l.uton. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  very  neat  stand  of  six  varieties  of 
Pompon  Dahlias,  grown  so  as  to  be  of 
moderate  size,  neat  and  compact  as  a 
Pompon  Dahlia  should  be.  The  final 
stage  that  enables  a  competitor  to  win 
is  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
in  the  stand,  so  that  the  darker  varieties 
will  contrast  with  and  show-  off  the  lighter 
ones.  A  photograph  is  not  the  best 
means  of  showing  these  colours,  because 
some  of  the  varieties  of  a  rose  or  lilac 
hue  will  appear  of  the  same  colour  as 


the  white  ones.  We  shall,  therefore, 
briefly  describe  the  varieties  set  up  on 
this  particular  occasion. 

Queen  of  Whites  occupied  the  top  of 
the  stand  as  shown  in  the  picture.  Be¬ 
low'  this  on  the  right  wras  Darkest  of 
All,  a  variety  that  is  nearly  black.  To 
the  left  of  this  was  Phoebe,  an  orange 
variety.  Immediately  below'  Queen  of 
Whites  w'as  Nellie  Broomhead.  a  neat 
and  pretty  lilac  flower.  Below  this  again 
on  the  right  was  a  yellow  variety  tipped 
with  crimson  and  named  Jessica.  To  the 
left  of  this  is  Dintinction,  a  magenta 
variety  suffused  with  maroon-red.  As 
the  photograph  show's,  all  of  the  above 
had  a  definite  arrangement  to  one 
another,  making  the  whole  exhibit  very 
neat  and  attractive.  Mr.  Brown  was 
awarded  the  Dean  Memorial  Medal  in 
the  shape  of  a  Gold  Medal.  He  also 
gained  prizes  at  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  National  Dahlia  Society. 


First  Frize  Stand  of  Pompon  Dahlias.  liaclaren  and  Sons. 
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6difoi?iol, 


■Rosas. 

Under  the  above  name  a  work  has 
been  prepared  showing  a  great  variety 
of  ways  in  which  Roses  may  be  grown 
and  trained  for  the  decoration  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  Luxemburg,  from  where  the  book 
emanates,  claims  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
Rose  cult  at  the  present  day.  Evidently 
the  people  of  that  town  are  largely  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  cultivation  and  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Roses  'in  immense  variety.  The 
book  commences,  with  a  brief  description 
of  each  species  or  type  of  Rose  from 
which  the  cultivated  varieties  have  been 
derived.  Hybrid  types,  such  as  Noisette 
Roses,  are  given  a  place  as  if  species, 
which  is  a  convenient  way  of  arranging 
them,  but  the  description  might  have 
been  improved  by  giving  the  origin  of  the 
Noisette  Rose,  for  it  is  really  a  hybrid. 

The  people  of  Luxemburg  claim  to  cul¬ 
tivate  more  than  two  thousand  varieties 
of  Roses,  but  we  presume  most  attention 
is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  varieties 
which  are  valued  in  gardens.  An  illus¬ 
tration  is  given,  however,  of  the  rosery 
of  L’Hay  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  where 
M.  Jules  Gravereaux  has  been  collecting 
every  species,  variety,  hybrid  and  mongrel 
Rose,  that  he  could  secure  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  claims  that  he  has  six 
thousand  sorts.  The  garden  in  which 
these  are  grown  is  certainly  a  remark¬ 
able  one,  and  should  be  interesting  for 
the  botanist  as  well  as  the  gardener. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  method  of 
laying  down  standards  so  that  their  heads 
can  be  buried  against  the  cold  of  winter. 
No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  do  that 
here,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  It 
is  a  plan  adopted  with  Fig  trees  in 
America,  and  may  be  tried  here  in  the 
r?-e  of  doubtful  hardy  plants.  Another 


interesting  fact  is  that  the  ancient  forti¬ 
fications  of  Luxemburg,  in  the  form  of 
round  towers,  are  now  more  or  less 
covered  with  Roses  by  the  modern  growers 


The  colours  of  the  English  Iris  are 
confined  to  blue,  white  and  purple  of 
some  shade  or  other,  but  the  Spanish 
Iris  gives  a  much  greater  variety.  That 
which  we  illustrate  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  forms  of  the  species.  Taking 
it  as  a  whole,  there  are  clear  white,  blue, 
vellow,  bronzy  brown  and  purple  colours. 
The  variety  Thunderbolt  has  the  flowers 
almost  of  a  uniform  bronzy  brown,  with 
the  exception  of  a  large  rich  yellow 
blotch  on  the  centre  of  the  falls.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  this  is  what  suggested  the  name 
Thunderbolt,  namely,  the  presence  of  a 
golden-yellow  blotch  surrounded  by  the 
peculiar  bronzy  brown  or  coppery  brown 
of  this  strange  variety.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
distinct  in  colour  that  large  quantities 
of  it  are  growm  every  year  as  cut  flowers 
for  the  market.  The  slender-leaves, 
rush-like  stems  and  large  flowers  are  very 
sprightly  when  arranged  in  glasses  with 
or  without  .their  oivn  foliage. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  plant 
this  Iris  in  the  garden,  where  more  con¬ 
tinued  success  is  obtained  than  when 
grown  in  pots  onlv.  A  light  but  rich 
soil  should  be  selected  and  the  bulbs 
planted  about  6  in.  apart  and  4  in.  deep. 


and  lovers  of  this  ever-popular  class  < 
plants.  The  publishers  of  this  book  a: 
MM.  Gemen  and  Bourg.  Rose  grower 
Luxemburg. 


The  arrangement  may  be  in  beds  or  1 
borders.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  effec 
live  arrangements  is  planting  long  line 
of  them  about  6  in.  to  q  in.  behind  th 
box  edging  so  that  when  in  bloom  the 
really  dominate  that  walk  ivith  thei 
effectiveness. 

This  particular  Iris  is  not  difficult  t 
please  in  the  matter  of  soil,  provided  1 
is  well  tilled  and  the  drainage  is  good 
but  all  the  Spanish  Irises  thrive  best  1 
a  soil  that  is  light  rather  than  otherwise 
The  bulbs  .increase  in  number,  so  tha 
.if  left  in  the  ground  for  two  or  thre 
years  it  becomes  necessary  to  lift  ther 
and  give  them  more  room  in  order  tha 
they  may  flower  as  strongly  as  possible 
The  flowers  may  be  cut  with  as  Ion, 
stalks  as  possible,  but  the  cultivator  wh 
values  his  plants  should  always  save  a| 
much  foliage  as  possible  to  each  b.ulti 
Their  flowering  well  during  next  yea 
depends  upon  the  perfection  of  the  fob! 
age  during  the  current  year  and  it  shoul 
receive  every  care  at  the  hands  of  th 
cultivator  to  preserve  it  until  it  dies  dowi 
naturally.  The  food  prepared  in  thesi 
leaves  goes  to  the  feeding  of  the  bulb, 
thus  enabling  it  to  bloom  well  ever 
year. 


Iris  Xiphiym  Thunderbolt, 


'Maclaren  and  Sons. 


A  Fine  Spanish  Iris  = 
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=  Rose  = 


Blanche  Double  de  Coubert. 

The  hardy  character  of  the  Rose  named 
Rosa  rugosa  and  coming  from  Japan  is 
.veil  known  to  all  Rose  growers  on  a 
arge  scale.  Several  of  the  hybrids  are 
very  continuous  flowering  and  the  variety 
above  named  is  one  of  them.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  rendering  of  the  name  would  simply 
be  Coubert's  Double  White  Rose.  The 
flowers  are  only  semi-double,  but  they 
are  of  a  large  size,  delightfully  fragrant 
and  produced  in  succession  over  the 
whole  of  the  warmer  period  of  summer. 
Our  illustration  shows  a  bed  of  this  Rose 
which  we  had  photographed  at  Kew 
during  the  first  week  of  June  last,  but 
it  might  have  been  photographed  at 
various  periods  for  two  months  after¬ 
wards. 

The  individual  flowers  are  of  fair  dura¬ 
tion,  but  as  they  drop  their  petals,  other 
branches  are  producing  buds  and  flowers 
that  form  a  succession.  A  bed  like  this 
makes  its  presence  felt  for  long  distances 
in  the  garden.  The  white  colour,  of 
course,  would  show  up  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  the  colour,  but  anyone  who 
happens  to  pass  the  bed  on  the  lee  side 
of  it  could  not  fail  to  detect  the  strong 
scent  emanating  from  the  flowers,  even 
if  he  did  not  know  from  whence  this 
scent  was  coming.  Besides  these  quali 


ties,  the  varieties  or  hybrids  of  R.  rugosa 
are  wonderfully  exempt  from  insect 
attack  and  fungi  as  well.  We  do  not 
remember  seeing  the  foliage  destroyed  by 
either  of  these  enemies  which  attack 
numerous  other  Roses. 

It’  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  encour¬ 
age  the  increase  of  fine  varieties  having 


Many  growers  will  no  doubt  find  the 
present  season  a  trying  one  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  specimen  blooms,  the 
moist  atmosphere  accompanied  by  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  temperature  for  the.  time 
of  the  year  being,  favourable  to  mildew, 
as  well’ as  ■■rusting'1  and  "damping"  of 
the  florets.  The  mildew  is  best  com¬ 
bated  by  means  of  a  good  fungicide  dis¬ 
tributed  in  powder  form  by  means  of  a 
bellows  or  rubber  distributor.  Some  of 
the  powder  falling  upon  the  hot  water 
pipes  will  have  a  tendency  to  sweeten 
the  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse. 

Rusting15  and  “  damping”  of  the  florets 
cannot  be  entirely  prevented  where  the 


K.  rugosa  for  one  of  their  parents,  as 
their  immunity  from  enemies  of  various 
kinds  would  save  the  rosarian  a  deal  of 
trouble.  At  present  the  plants  grown 
are  rather  tall,  but  for  the  pleasure 
grounds  or  shrubbery  and  for  large  beds 
they  are  certainly  well  deserving  of  more 
extended  cultivation. 


plants  have  been  grossly  grown  for  the 
production  of  flowers  of  the  largest  size ; 
but  to  arrest  the  progress  of  these  troubles 
the  pipes  must  be  kept  warm  enough  to 
dry  the  house,  even  when  in  doing  so. 
the  temperature  is  raised  ten  degrees 
above  the  normal,  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  weather  out  of  doors  is  clear  and  cool 
the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  should 
range  from  50  to  55  degrees,  but  if  the 
outside'  temperature  should  be  50  to  55 
degrees  accompanied  by  fog  and  rain 
it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  greenhouse  to  60  or  even  65 
degrees  to  maintain  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Wherever  “damping”  is  prevalent 


Chrysanthemums. 


RUSTING  ”  and  “DAMPING. 
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liquid  manures  of  all  kinds  must  be  with¬ 
held,  and  all  surplus  water  wiped  up 
after  the  daily  watering  has  been  done. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  that  no  plant  is 
given  water  at  the  roots  until  it  really 
requires  it,  and  that  none,  are  allowed 
to  flag  before  receiving  attention,  it 
being  most  necessary  at  this  time  to 
guard  against  excesses  of  all  kinds. 

Shading1. 

Shading  will  be  needed  in  sunn)' 
weather,  and  this  is  best  provided  by 
means  of  roller  blinds.  Where  these 
cannot  be  provided  a  good  substitute  may 
be  arranged  by  tacking  scrim-,shading 
on  to  battens  at  each  end  of  the  outside 
of  the  roof  on  the  sunny  side,  and  rolling 
them  up  from  end  to  end  by  turning  the 
battens  over  and  over  when  shading  is 
not  required.  A  simple  way  of  securing 
these  temporary  blinds  is  to  drive  a 
screw  half-way  into  each  batten  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place,  and  a  corresponding  screw 
half-way  into  the  end  woodwork  of  the 
greenhouse.  When  these  two  screws  are 
tied  together  by  the  heads  the  blind  is 
immovable. 

Ventilation. 

As  to  ventilation.  It  is  advisable  to 
keep  the  top  lights  open  a  little  at  all 
times,  and  when  the  house  is  gradually 
warmed  by  sun  heat,  increasing  the  ven¬ 
tilation  just  as  gradually,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing,  as  much  as  possible,  quick  changes 
of  temperature 

Manipulating  Blooms. 

As  show  time  approaches,  some  growers 
are  exercised  in  their  minds  as  to  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  reflex  the 
petals  of  some  of  their  Japanese  blooms. 
The  axiom  “  when  in  doubt  do  nothing  ” 
appears  to  apply  in  these  cases,  as  a 
large  Japanese  bloom  is  seldom  improved 
by  manipulation  other  than  the  removal 
of  hard  centres,  crooked,  deformed,  or 
“damping”  florets.  These  latter  should 
be  cut  out  with  a  scissors  before  the 
damage  has  time  to  spread. 

Exhibitors  should  get  everything  in 
readiness  some  days  before  the  show  they 
intend  to  compete  at,  so  as  to  have  a  free 
hand  and  plenty  of  time  for  arranging 
their  exhibit,  well-grown  flowers  often 
losing  points  through  indifferent  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  with 
a  limited  number  of  blooms  to  keep  the 
yellow  shades  far  enough  apart,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  flower 
of  a  pink  or  purplish  shade  placed  near 
a  yellow  one  is  decidedly  helpful  to  both 
colours. 

Blooms  Shown  in  Va ses. 

Where  blooms  are  to  be  shown  in 
vases,  the  foliage  must  be  stripped  off 
each  flower-stem,  which  latter  must  be 
tied  to  an  extra  stem  with  good  foliage. 
Every  stem  should  be  extra  long  when 
cut  from  the  plant,  as  i<  can  easily  be 
shortened  after  being  tried  in  the  vase. 
A  supply  of  good  moss  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful  for  wedging  the  stems  in  the  neck  of 
the  vase,  and  so  keepinsr  each  bloom  in 
the  most  desirable  position. 

Regular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
stools  that  have  been  kept  for  stock,  as 
cuttings  taken  from  stools  that  have  been 
re  elected  and  allowed  to  become  too  dry 
are  difficult  to  strike,' and  produce  in- 


Ventilation  of  Greenhouses 


The  builder  is  not  always  the  best  man 
to  trust  with  the  planning  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  plant  houses.  It  requires  the 
keen  eye  and  skill  of  a  gardener  to  de¬ 
termine  what  is  the  best  form  of  house 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  mistake,  as  many 
have  found  to  their  cost  afterwards. 

Fig.  1  of  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  shows  a  three-quarter  span  house 


Fig.  /.  Flow  to  ventilate ,  showing  correct 
method. 


with  the  top  ventilator  opening  on  the 
front  side  of  the  house.  A  three-quarter 
span  house  usually  means  that  it  has 
been  built  against  a  wall  and  that,  as 
a  rule,  facing  the  north.  The  house  is 
built  on  the  south  side  of  it,  but  in  con¬ 
structing  ventilators  the  mistake  should 
be  avoided  of  placing  it  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ridge.  Fig.*i  shows  the  cor¬ 
rect  method  where  the  top  ventilator  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  of  the 
house. 


The  explanation  of  this  is  that  during 
winter  when  storms  prevail  the  wind  may 
come  from  the  east,  north  or  north-west 
and  in  all  these  cases,  if  allowed  to  blow 
directly  in  by  a  ventilator  on  the  north 
-side,  the  plants  would  feel  the  effect  and 
suffer  according  to  the  kinds  being  grown 


for  the  time  being.  The  ventilator  01 
the  south  side  is  in  the  most  shelterec 
situation  it  could  be  placed,  because 
the  air  gets  heated  with  what  sunshin< 
there  may  happen  to  be,  while  at  thi 
same  time  the  wind  cannot  blow  directh 
into  the  opening  and  the  least  harm 
under  the  circumstances,  would  be  done 

In  turning  to  Fig.  2  the  same  sort  ol 
house  will  be  seen,  in  which  the  venti¬ 
lator  has  wrongly  been  placed  on  the 
north  aspect  of  the  ridge  and  therefore 
open  to  the  quarters  from  whence  we  get 
the  coldest  of  winds.  This  is  a  plan  of 
ventilating  to  be  avoided.  The  arrows 
show  the  direction  in  which  the  opposing 
currents  of  .wind  get  into  the  interior  of 
the  house,  but  the  wind  coming  by  the 
back  ventilator  would  always  be  stronger 
and  more  hurtful  than  when  it  enters  by 
a  part  of  the  house  that  is 'already  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  building. 

- - 

Fruit  Growers’  Conference. 

A  Fruit  Growers’  Conference  will  be 
held  at  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
College,  Wye,  Kent,  on  November  27th, 
when  insecticides,  spraying,  the  packing 
and  grading  of  fruit,  etc.,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  Blue  Rose. 

Experts  in  plant  breeding  hold  that  a 
true  blue  Rose  is  impossible.  Had  there 
been  blue  in  a  wild  Rose  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  breeding  a  good 
garden  Rose  of  that  colour,  but  as  there 
is  no  known  instance  of  blue  being  bred 
from  any  other  colour,  we  are  forced  to 
look  upon  the  desire  for  a  blue  Rose  as 
unattainable. 

The  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation  Society. 

The  above  Society's  fifth  show  will  be 
held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall. 
Westminster,  on  December  qth,  and  the 
schedule  of  prizes  may  now  be  obtained 
from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Hayward 
MathiaSj  Stubbington,  Fareham,  Hants, 

'  or  of  the  Exhilrition  Superintendent, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  N.W.  We  may  add  that  the  prize 
list  has  been  increased,  and,  in  Section 
D,  amateurs  and.  gentlemen’s  gardeners 
are  particularly  well  catered  for.  In 
addition  to  a  number  of  special  prizes 
by  the  members,  three  are  offered  by 
American  growers.  A  scheme  for  the 
registration  of  new  varieties  has  been  for¬ 
mulated,  and  a  new  scale  of  points  for 
judging  adopted. 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

This  Society  will  hold  its  London  Show 
in  1909  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster  on  July  23,  and  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Show  will  be  held  at  Saltaire,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Saltaire  Horticultural 
and  Rose  Society,  on  July  13.  The  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  190S  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  Decem¬ 
ber  n,  at  three  o’clock.  Arrangements 
have  ffhen  made  for  holding  trials  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  the  gardens  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Reading,  in  1909,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  make  a  charge  of  2s.  6d.  per 
variety  sent  for  trial,  and  to  receive 
varieties  only  from  the  raisers,  or  original 
distributors.  Any  information  respecting 
the  forthcoming  trials  will  be  given 
gladlv  by  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Chas. 
H.  Curtis,  Adelaide  Road,  Brentford. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

During  the  recent  spell  of  hot,  dry 
weather,  it  was  not  possible  to  lift  and  re¬ 
plant  many  kinds  of  border  plants  and 
shrubs  with  the  ease  that  one  would  like  to. 
But  in  many  districts  the  rains  have  made 
:he  soil  very  moist,  and  it  now  adheres  nicely 
to  the  roots  of  the  lifted  plants.  This  is 
what  we  like  to  see,  as  any  serious  check 
to  the  subjects,  especially  shrubs  and  trees, 
should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

Border  Carnations. 

The  rooted  layers  of  choice  varieties 
should  be  lifted  during  the  present  week 
md  be  planted  in  cool  frames,  there  to  re- 
nain  until  next  spring.  Although  these  Car¬ 
nations  are  hardy  and  will  withstand  the 
weather  of  any  ordinary  winter,  it  is  not 
wise,  to  run  any  risk  and  expose  them  need¬ 
lessly.  A  wooden  frame,  or  any  structure 
that  can  be  protected  with  mats  or  litter, 
will  do  for  the  layers.  Low  turf  walls  may 
be  put  up  to  form  a  frame  for  the  young 
plants,  and  glass  lights  placed  over  them. 
But  when  the  weather  is  favourable  the 
lights  should  be  removed. 

Fig.  i  shows  how  to  place  the  rooted 
layers  in  the  frame.  First  put  down  some 
roarse  compost — lumpy,  turfy  loam  and  leaf- 
soil,  mixed — as  shown  at  A,  and  then  four 
inches  of  fine  soil,  as  shown  at  B.  Plant  the 
layers  in  this  about  seven  inches  apart  each 
way,  pressing  down  the  compost  around  the 
roots  firmly  with  your  fingers,  and  finish  the 
work  by  scattering  a  small  quantity  of  coarse 
and  around  the  plants  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

Planting  Tulips. 

During  this  week  you  should  plant  as 
many  Tulips  as  you  can  out  of  the  total 
lumber  you  intend  to  grow.  In  heavy  soils 
lo  not  put  in  the  bulbs  quite  as  deep  as  in 
lighter  ground,  and,  in  the  former  case,  be 
;ure  you  surround  each  bulb  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sand.  Tulips  look  well  in  beds 
issociated  with  Aubrietias,  Silene,  Myosotis 
>r  White  Arabis,  the  last-named  plants  be- 
ng  used  as  a  groundwork  to  the  Tulips. 
Sed,  or  scarlet  and  white  Tulips  may  be 
issociated  with  the  Myosotis,  or  scarlet 
Tulips  with  the  Arabis,  and  so  on.  One 
rolour  of  Tulip  in  each  bed,  where  other 
finds  of  plants  are  used  as  a  groundwork 
for  them,  will  be  the  most  effective.  Of 
course,  Hyacinths  and  other  kinds  of  bulbs 
nay  also  be  planted  now. 

-ily  of  the  Valley. 

Where  the  leaves  of  these  have  quite  faded 
forthwith  remove  them  by  hand  ;  do  not 
forcibly  rake  them  off  the  border  with  an 
ron-toothed  rake,  as  many  crowns  may  thus 
;te  spoiled. 

Neglected  beds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
’hould  receive  prompt  attention.  These  roots 
will  thrive  amazingly  in  a  naturally  sandy 
J  ioil,  but  where  so  grown  the  crowns  and  top 
Portion  of  the  roots  often  become  fully  ex¬ 
posed.  In  such  a  case,  put  on  a  tcp-dressing 
>f  sifted  leaf-soil  and  sand  mixed,  cover- 
ng  all  evenly  except  the  points  of  the 
'rowns. 

tladioli. 

Lift  the  ripened  corms  of  these  at  once. 
3o  not  forcibly  pull  them  by  laying  hold  of 
he  faded  stems,  but  gently  raise  them  with 


a  strong  garden  fork.  Leave  all  the  small 
corms,  and  as  much  soil  as  possible  attached 
to  the  large  corms,  then  the  corms  will  all 
ripen  off  better  and  be  firmer.  Tie  the  tops 
loosely  together,  making  up  small  bundles, 


Fig.  i.  Plant  rooted  layers  of  Carnations 
in  'a  cool  frame  for  the  winter;  A,  coarse 
compost ;  B ,  some  finer  loam ,  leaf  soil,  and 
sand. 


Fig.  2.  Prune  Black  Currant  bushes  now. 
The  old  branches,  as  shown  by  the  dark 
lines,  are  the  ones  lo  cut  off. 


Fig.  3.  Lift  and  store  ] erusalcm  Artichokes  : 
large  ones,  as  shown  at  A,  must  be  stored 
as  shown  at  B. 


and  suspend  them  in- a  cool  glass,  structure 
exposed  to  the  sunshine,  and  where  abun¬ 
dance  of  air  can  be  admitted  during  fine 
weather.  Placed  in  such  a  position,  the 
Gladioli  will  soon  fully  mature. 
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The  Fruit  Garden. 

Pruning  Black  Currant  Bushes. 

Commence  tiler  pruning  of  these  bushes 
forthwith.  Deal  with  those  growing  on 
north  or  other  cool  borders  first,  finishing 
the  work  by  pruning  those  bushes  growing 
in  the  open  quarters.  Black  Currants  bear 
fruit  on  young  wood  as  well  as  on  the  older. 
The  system  of  pruning  is  quite  different  to 
that  of  the  red  and  white  Currant.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  young  shoots  are  cut 
back  to  within  a  few  eyes,  or  buds,  of  their 
base,  and  the  leaders  are  slightly  shortened, 
but  when  pruning  the  Black  Currant  it  is 
only  necessary  to  thin  out  a  number  of  old 
branches  in  order  to  let  in  light  and  air  to 
those  retained,  and  so  prevent  overcrowding 
of  branches  next  year. 

The  branches  with  dark  lines  across  them 
in  Fig.  2  are  the  ones  to  cut  out  in  the  case 
of  an  old  bush.  If  the  pruning  be  done 
every  year,  there  will  not  be  many  branches 
requiring  to  be  cut  out. 

Cuttings  of  Bush  Fruit. 

While  engaged  in  pruning  the  trees,  select 
the  best  shoots  for  inserting  as  cuttings.  If 
it  is  not  possible  to  put  in  the  cuttings  forth¬ 
with,  label  them,  tie  them  in  small  bundles 
and  simply  half-bury  them  in  the  soil  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence. 

The  Fruit  Room. 

Carefully  examine  the  contents  of  this 
room  about  mid-day  on  a  light  day,  when 
there  will  be  sufficient  light  to  penetrate  to 
the  corners  and  so  enable  you  to  detect 
any  decaying  specimens.  One  decaying 
fruit,  left  even  for  a  few  days  in  contact 
with  sound  ones,  will  cause  the  latter  to 
decay  also.  But  while  engaged  *in  examining 
the  fruits,  do  not  handle  them  unnecessarily, 
as  they  keep  best  if  left  alone — untouched. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

In  this  department  commence  the  winter 
trenching  of  the  soil  in  earnest  now.  Ground 
intended  for  root  crops  such  as  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  Beetroot,  Turnips,  Peas  and  Runner 
Beans,  should  be  dealt  with  first.  Manure, 
too,  should  be  dug  into  all  heavy  soils  which 
are  intended  to  be  cropped  by  the  above  next 
year.  Indeed,  it  is  advisable  to  manure  all 
vacant  ground  now  which  is  clayey  and  is 
being  dug  or  trenched.  Speaking  of  trench¬ 
ing,  I  would  strongly  advise  amateurs  to 
trench  as  much  ground  as  possible,  and  to 
leave  the  top  portion  in  a  rough,  lump}-  con¬ 
dition. 

Lifting  and  Storing  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
chokes. 

This  work  should  now  be  done.  The  stems 
are  quite  ripe  enough  for  removal,  and  the 
tubers  should  be  lifted  and  stored  before  the 
soil  gets  saturated  with  the  cold  winter 
rains. 

The  large  tubers  which  measure  about 
2'2  ins.  across,  as  shown  at  A,  are  the  ones 
to  store  for  eating  purposes.  The  smaller 
ones  should  be  kept  for  setting  again  next 
March.  Store  the  iarge  tubers  in  sheds  as 
shown  at  B  in  Fig.  3. 

Leaves  and  Litter. 

Collect  all  good  leaves  and  place  them  in 
a  heap  for  use,  eventually,  in  the  making  up 
of  hotbeds.  Also  put  very  litter}'  manure  in 
an  open  shed  for  mixing  with  the  leaves 
when  the  latter  are  used. 

Cleaning  Ground. 

At  this  season  damaged  leaves  soon  decay ; 
it  is  important  that  all  crops  be  kept  quite 
clean,  and  so  on  the  finest  day  of  the  week 
clear  away  all  decaying  foliage  and  large 
weeds  and  make  the  surroundings  of  the 
crops  sweet  and  clean. 

Foxglove. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Dull  November. 

With  November  the  dull  season  may  be 
said  to  have  fairly  commenced,  both  in  gar¬ 
den  and  greenhouse,  although  many  of  the 
late  summer-flowering  plants  still  linger  to 
cheer  us  and  mingle  with  the  autumn- 
bloomers,  whilst  the  brilliant  “  ’mums,”  of 
course,  are  a  real  source  of  pleasure. 

There  is  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  propa¬ 
gating  or  potting,  but  nevertheless  the  ama¬ 
teur  must  not  neglect  bis  work,  for  it  is  a 
trying  time  when  many  treasured  subjects 
may  be  lost  or  ruined  by  a  little  carelessness 
on  his  part.  The  heating  apparatus  must  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  'weather, 

“  damping”  being  one  of  the  chief  things 
to  guard  against,  and  this  humidity  may  be 
counteracted  by  a  gentle  fire  and  free  ad¬ 
mission  of  air  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  All*  mouldy  or  dead  leaves  and  decay¬ 
ing  flower -trusses  must  be  removed,  as  the}' 
collect  the  moisture  and  are  liable  to  spread 
disease.  'Any  leakages  or  drips  from  the 
roof  of  the  structure  should  be  noted  and 
remedied  as  soon  as  the  weather  allows  or 
this  being  done,  for  it  is  little  attentions  such 
as  these  that  often  spell  success  in  green¬ 
house  management. 

Roses  for  Forcing. 

The  national  flower  is  always  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  and  those  intended  for  forcing  into 
early  blooms  should  be  well  established  in 
their  pots  beforehand.  It  is  useless  to  make 
the  attempt  with  newly-potted  trees,  which 
may,  however,  be  kept  in  frames  out  of  doors 
during  the  winter  to  afford  them  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  weather,  and  in  due  course 
be  brought  into  the  greenhouse  to  open  their 
flower-buds,  when  some  clean  and  good 
blooms  may  be  obtained. 

The  specially-prepared  ones  should  now  be 
brought  forward,  and  all  weak  growths  hav¬ 
ing  been  removed  and  the  strong  shoots 
pruned  back  according  to  their  several  varie¬ 
ties,  may  be  introduced  into  a  mild  and 
somewhat  moist  heat.  At  the  same  time  a 
rich  top-dressing  should  be  given,  supple¬ 
mented  by  liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure. 
Treatment  of  Freesias. 

These,  if  petted  up  as  advised  previously 
in  this  column,  should  now  be  inspected,  and 
those  which  are  the  most  forward  may  be 
brought  into  the  greenhouse,  leaving  the 
others  to  be  treated  later  on,  thus  providing 
a  succession  of  their  lovely  and  fragrant 
blossoms.  They  should  be  well  watered,  but 
the  chief  aim  is  to  encourage  a  dwarf  and 
stockv  habit  of  growth,  as  they  are  somewhat 
liable  to  run  up  straggling  and  unsightly. 
Plenty  of  ventilation  and  close  proximity  to 
the  glass  will  assist  them  in  this  object,  and 
if  in  each  pot  four  or  five  light  canes _or 
sticks  are  inserted  and  tied  round  with  thin 
strands  of  raffla  the  plants  may  thus  be  kept 
neatly  within  bounds. 

Freesias  require  cool  treatment,  and  when 
the  flower-buds  appear  they  will  benefit  by 
an  occasional  application  (say,  every  third 
or  fourth  day)  of  some  reliable  fertiliser  in 
a  liquid  form,  or,  if  preferred,  a  pinch  may 
be  stirred  into  the  top  soil  and  watered  in. 
F reesia  refracta  alba  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular,  but  F.  Leichtlini  major  should  also 
be  grown  by  every  amateur. 

Home-raised  Gloxinias. 

These  gorgeous  flowers  are  much  prized 
and  very  interesting  to  grow  from  seed,  the 
erect -flowering  varieties  being  perhaps  the 
best  for  decorative  purposes.  This  year’s 
seedlings  will  now  require  “drying  off”; 
that  is  to  say,  water  should  be  gradually 
withheld  till  the  foliage  dies  down,  after 
which  they  should  be  carefully  deposited  in 
a  dry,  warm  place  till  February,  when  they 
will  he  brought  forward  and  started  again. 
If  :  I  was  sown  quite  earl v  in  the  year,  «om« 


of  the  most  forward  plants  .may  have  thrown 
up  flowers,  and  this  being  so,  the  best  can 
be  selected  for  any  special  use,  although  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  most  precocious 
are  the' finest  or  choicest  varieties. 
Eougainvilloea  glabra. 

This  is  the  best  of  the  group  for  pot  cul¬ 
ture,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  convenient 
form  in  the  ordinary  establishment,  if  only 
oh  account  of  portability ;  moreover,  it  al¬ 
lows  of  individual  treatment  being  accorded 
to  each  plant  more  easily  than  the  planting 
out  system.  They  are  amongst  the  most 
gorgeous  of  all  our  climbers,  and  owe  their 
beauty,  as  do  the  Poinsettias,  to  the  highly 
coloured  bracts  supporting  the  flowers. 

As  they  cease  blooming,  which  they  will 
have  done  ere  now,  water  should  be  given 
less  frequently,  and  the  plants  allowed  to 
rest  till  spring,  at  which  season,  and  not 
now,  they  may  be  cut  back. 

Pretty  Little  Pot  Plants. 

Ixias,  when  grown  in  pots,  produce  such 
a  pretty  effect  if  placed  along  the  front  of 
the  staging  when  in  flower,  that  anyone  who 
has  seen  them  used  thus  will  not  begrudge 
the  time  and  trouble  expended  now  in  pot¬ 
ting  them  up.  When  planting  them  out  in 
the  garden  border  it  is  a  good  plan  to  re¬ 
serve  the  most  promising  bulbs  for  pot  work, 
keeping  the  varieties  separate,  as  this  is  al¬ 
ways  preferable,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  to 
mixing  them  up  promiscuously.  Six  or 
eight  may  be  inserted  in  a  five-inch  pot,  any 
light  soil  being  the  medium;  plunge  the 
pots  in  ashes  till  they  are  filled  with  roots 
and  top-growth  commences,  when  they 
should  foe  removed  to  the  greenhouse  and 
placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  If  the 
structure  he  heated  they  will  rapidly  de¬ 
velop,  and  when  in  flower  their  decorative 
qualities  may  be  put  to  the  test  as  above- 
mentioned.  G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Mexican  Laelias. 

There  are  numerous  species  and  several 
natural  hybrids,  among  the  Mexican  Laelias 
that  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  are  thus 
suitable  subjects  for  the  attention  of  ama¬ 
teurs.  Where  a  small  structure  can  be  set 
apart  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Mexican 
and  other  light  loving  Orchids  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  producing  satisfactory  results, 
and  although  some  of  them  may  not  flower 
so  satisfactorily  when  grown  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Cattleyas,  or  in  an 
ordinary  plant  store,  they  are  generally 
found  to  grow  well  under  such  treatment. 
They  are  a  distinctly  winter  flowering  class 
of  plants. 

The  various  forms  of  L.  autumnal  is  are 
the  first  to  commence,  and  are  lovely, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  the  white  variety,  L.a. 
alba,  being  scarce  and  valuable.  The 
plants  are  usually  imported  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  annually,  and  are  procurable  for  a 
modest  outlay.  This  species  is  .almost  im¬ 
mediately  followed  with  the  typical  varie¬ 
ties  or  the  coloured  forms  of  L.  anceps. 
The  coloured  varieties  of  this  species  always 
succeed  .and  usually  flower  well  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Cattleyas,  but  must 
be  placed  in  the  lightest  position  of  the 
house.  The  white  varieties,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  L.a.  alba,  L.a.  Dawsonii,  and  L.a. 
percivaliana,  do  not  flower  so  freely,  and 
unless  exposed  to  plenty  of  strong  light  they 
cannot  be  induced  to  bloom  satisfactorily; 
so  that  unless  a  house  can  be  set  apart  for 
their  culture,  or  the  conditions  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  such  as  are  generally  found  in  the 
Western  Midlands,  I  consider  it  a  waste  of 
time  for  amateurs  to  attempt  their  culture. 
L.  superbiens  produces  a  flower  scape  seve¬ 
ral  feet  in  length,  with  a  cluster  of  a  dozen 


or  more  flowers  at  the  apex.  This  plant  re¬ 
quires  plenty  of  ligfort,  and  should  not  be  re¬ 
potted  too  frequently.  L.  albida  has  small 
flowers  very  highly  perfumed.  It  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  growing  plant,  and  thus  is  best  accom¬ 
modated  in  a  pan  or  basket. 

Other  Species,  etc. 

There  are  several  other  species  and  hy¬ 
brids  which  are  worthy  of  attention,  and 
among  the  latter  I  will  only  mention  L. 
gouldiana,  showing  the  influence  derived 
from  intercrossing  L.  autumnalis  and  L. 
anceps.  In  its  better  forms  it  is  a  most  at 
tractive  plant,  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  per¬ 
fection.  The  treatment  of  the  whole  of  this 
section  is  practically  similar.  After  flower¬ 
ing  -the  plants  take  a  long  season  of  rest, 
during  which  dormant  season  only  sufficient 
root  -moisture  is  necessary  to  retain  the 
pseudo-bulbs  in  a  normal  plump  state,  a  nor¬ 
mal  temperature  of  about  50  degrees  being 
ample  during  this  period,  and  the  plants 
should  be  subjected  to  ample  light  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air. 

Repotting. 

Ais  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  re¬ 
starting  into  growth  they  will  need  more 
encouragement  -both  as  regards  a  warmer 
treatment  and  root  moisture.  When  in  this 
state  any  repotting  or  top  dressing  required 
may  be  attended  to.  The  surface  moss  as  a 
rule  needs  annual  replacing,  but  otherwise 
do  not  repot  too  frequently.  Care  should 
also  be  observed  not  to  force  growth  too 
rapidly.  It  is  generally  the  plants  that  com¬ 
mence  growing  -last  that  flower  the  best. 
Give  ample  light  and  moisture  as  growth  ad 
vances  and  treat  liberally  until  the  flowers 
have  been  removed.  After  this  they  may 
again  be  transferred  to  or  placed  under  rest¬ 
ing  conditions.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

Viola  cornuta  purpurea. 

This  is  an  enlarged  V)  cornuta  of  a 
rich  violet-blue.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.  H.  S.,  in  September  last,  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  War¬ 
wickshire. 

H.  T.  Rose  Mrs.  Wakefield  Christie  Miller. 

The  blooms  are  of  large  size,  cup¬ 
shaped,  rose  in  the  centre,  and  the  soft 
pink  outer  petals  are  folded  back.  Award 
of  Merit  by  the  R.  H.  S.,  in  October  last, 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  S.  MacGredy  and 
Son,  Portadown. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Shanklin. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  S  in 
in  diameter,  massive,  white  and  tinted 
with  lilac  in  the  centre.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  by  the  N.  C.  S.,  on  October  7th. 
when  shown  by  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury. 
Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chrysanthemums  Mrs.  J.  Kempley  and  Kath¬ 
leen  Lambrick, 

The  above  are  decorative  varieties 
The  first  named  has  flowers  of  soft  buff- 
salmon-rose.  Kathleen  Lambrick  is  soft 
flesh  coloured  with  much  material  in  the 
centre.  First-class  Certificates  by  the 
N.  C.  S.,  when  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Seward, 
Hanwell. 

Four  Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

October  Gold  has  bronzy  gold  flowers : 
Provence  has  salmon-pink  flowers  like  a 
Chrysanthemum-Aster ;  the  soft  rosy  pink 
florets  of  La  Parisienne  are  closely  re¬ 
flexed  and  whorled ;  Nellie  Riding  is  a 
single  bronzy  red  variety  of  medium  size. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
each  of  the  above  by  the  N.  C.  S..  on 
October  7th.  when  shown  by'  Messrs.  V 
Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham.  Surrey. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  -Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
■flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  flled,  with 
„ the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3367.  Building  a  Greenhouse 

Have  you  in  vour  past  numbers  ever  given 
any  hints  on  building  a  greenhouse,  some¬ 
thing  that  would  help  an  amateur?  (H. 
Dowsett,  Sussex.) 

We  have  on  several  occasions  given  hints 
relative  to  the  alteration  or  improvement  of 
a  badly  built  or  badly  ventilated  greenhouse. 
We  presume  you  have  some  knowledge  of 
carpentry,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  information  that  could  be  followed 
in  our  pages.  To  give  the  whole  of  the  de¬ 
tails  relative  to  the  building  of  a  greenhouse 
would  take  up  a  considerable  amount  of 
space,  but  probably  you  refer  only  to  certain 
particulars,  and  these  particulars  you  might 
have  asked.  In  this  week’s  issue  we  can  only 
give  a  few  general  hints ;  for  instance,  glass 
for  a  greenhouse  should  weigh  13  ozs.  to 
21  ozs.  per  square  foot,  the  last-named  being 
the  best  glass  for  houses  of  any  importance. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  shape  of  the  green¬ 
house,  which  should  vary  according  to  con¬ 
venience,  needs,  or  to  your  likings.  Very 
frequently  these  are  built  against  a  wall, 
and  such  a  house  would  be  termed  a  lean-to. 
If  you  intend  to  have  a  staging,  the  lower 
part  of  the  greenhouse  could  be  constructed 
of  wood ;  that  is,  solid  boards  close  up  to 
the  level  of  the  staging.  In  this  lower  por¬ 
tion  you  should  have  two  ventilators,  so  that 
the  fresh  air  would  come  in  under  or  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  hot  water  pipes,  if  any,  in 
the  house.  On  the  top  of  this  wooden  por¬ 
tion  there  should  be  a  beam  dipping 
slightly  outwards  so  as  to  carry  off  the  rain. 
From  this  beam  to  the  eaves  of  the  house  you 
should  have  glass.  Then,  if  the  house  is  of 
any  .  width  you  would  require  rafters  to 
carry  the  roof.  If  the  house  is  a  narrow  one 
the  sashes  alone  would  be  sufficient,  the 
upper  end  resting  upon  a  beam  fixed  to  the 
wall  or  house.  The  roqf  itself  would,  of 
course,  require  a  frame-work,  mortised  or 
i  strongly  braced  in  some  way  or  other  at 
each  corner.  This  frame-work  would,  of 
course,  support  the  rails  which  carry  the 
glass.  The  lower  edge  of  the  frame-work 
should  overlap  the  eaves  of  the  house  so  as 
to  carry  off  water.  If  the  house  is  more  than 
6  ft.  long  it  would  be  well  to  have  two  ven¬ 
tilators  along  the  roof,  or  the  ventilator 
might  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  top  of  the 
roof,  which  would  make  quick  work  when 
ventilating  the  house.  The  ventilators  in 
either  case  should  be  hinged  to  the  top  beam. 


If  you  desire  to  have  a  span-roofed  house  an 
open  situation  should  be  selected  for  it, 
where  it  could  be  built  so  as  to  run  north 
and  south.  You  would  then  get  the  morning 
sun  on  one  side  and  the  afternoon  sun  upon 
the  other.  The  ridge  of  the  roof  may  be  at 
any  angle  varying  from  35  degs.  to  45  degs., 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  so  sharp 
an  angle  as  the  last  named,  except  for  the 
sake  of  appearance.  In  the  case  of  a  lean-to 
structure  the  path  should  go  along  the  back 
of  the  house.  In  the  case  of  a  span  roofed 
house  the  best  plan  is  to  have  staging  all 
round  the  sides  of  the  structure  if  the  house 
is  a  wide  one,  with  a  central  staging  of 
some  form  or  other  to  be  determined  by  the 
kinds  of  plants  you  intend  to  grow  upon  it. 
If  the  house  is  to  be  of  moderate  width  the 
most  convenient  way  is  to  have  a  path  run¬ 
ning  along  the  centre  with  a  stage  on  either 
side  of  this  going  close  up  to  the  glass. 
There  is  a  book  entitled  “  Greenhouse  and 
Conservatory  Construction  and  Heating," 
by  Paul  N.  Hasluck,  and  sold  by  Messrs. 
Cassell  and  Co.,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  at  2s.  You-  would  find  de¬ 
tails  of  construction  in  this  with  illustra¬ 
tions  accompanying  the  text. 

3368.  Preserving  Old  Marguerites. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me 
through  the  medium  of  The  Gardening 
World  some  advice  in  regard  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  question?  In  the  spring  of  this  year  I 
purchased  some  young  Marguerite  plants, 
which  I  placed  in  the  open  border.  During 
the  summer  they  have  grown  into  large 
plants,  and  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  from 
them  some  young  plants  for  the  border  next 
year.  The  "chief  questions  which  cccur  to 
me,  and  on  which  I  seek'  your  advice,  are 
(1)  can  I  save  the  old  plants  until  next 
_  spring;  if  so,  how?  and  (2)  by  what  means 
can  they  be  propagated  so  as  to  have  a  good 
supply  of  young  plants  next  year?  I  might 
add  that  I  have  only  an  unheated  green¬ 
house.  (H.  Bockett,  Middlesex.) 

With  your  convenience  you  could  have  had 
quite  a  stock  of  Marguerites  if  jt  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  you  to  take  cuttings  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  are  easily  rooted,  so  that  if 
you  had  inserted  them  any  time  during  that 
month  they  would  have  rooted.  We  shall 
take  your  questions  in  their  order.  (1)  The 
old  plants  may  be  lifted  and  have  their  roots 
slightly  trimmed,  so  that  you  can  put  them 
into  pots  of  moderate  size.  The  longer  and 
straggling  branches  may  be  cut  off,  so  as  to 
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make  compact  plants  of  less  bulk  for  the 
convenience  of  storing.  Use  a  rather  light 
soil,  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  Pot  them  firmly  and  stand  them  in  the 
greenhouse.  Water  down  the  soil  imme¬ 
diately,  using  a  rosed  watering  pot.  After¬ 
wards"  give  water  only  when  absolutely  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  As  their 
roots  musrt  be  very  much  cut  up  in  lifting, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  be  careful  in  water¬ 
ing  until  young  roots  are  formed.  Mar¬ 
guerites  are  not  delicate  plants,  however, 
if  you  give  them  fair  treatment.  (2)  They 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  consisting  of 
short  side  shoots  that  have  not  bloomed.  \ou 
can  pull  them  off  with  a  small  heel  of  the 
old  wood,  dress  them  with  a  sharp,  knife  if 
there  are  any  pieces  of  bark  at  the  end  of 
the  cuttings,  remove  one  or  two  of  the  lower 
leaves,  and  the  cutting  is  ready  to  insert 
in  pots  of  very  light  sandy  soil.  Insert  the 
cuttings  firmly  and  water  them  down  imme¬ 
diately.  Then  stand  them  in  the  greenhouse. 
Without  a  gentle  heat  we  cannot  assure  you 
that  they  will  root  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  although  we  think  they  can  if  you 
water  just  so  as  to  keep  them  moist  and  no¬ 
thing  more.  If  you  had  inserted  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  September  you  could.  have  rooted 
them  nicely  in  a  cold  frame.  That  is  really 
the  time  for  taking  cuttings  of  all  soft 
wooded  plants.  Gardeners  must  look  a  long 
way  ahead,  and  the  cuttings  are  taken  ofl, 
of  course,  a  couple  of  months  at  least  before 
the  old  plants  are  pulled  up  and  thrown 
away.  At  present  you  can  take  the  cuttings 
from  the  prunings  of  the  old  plants.  Next 
spring  if  the  old  plants  are  alive  they  will 
give  plenty  of  short  side  shoots  which  you 
can  take  off  and  have  them  rccted  in  the 
greenhouse,  as  the  sun  will  furnish  sufficient 
heat  in  March  or  April  to  enable  you  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them.  A  small  frame  in  the  green¬ 
house  would  be  a  great  help  in  rcoting  these 
cuttings,  but  a  bell-glass  placed  over  the  pot 
would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

3369.  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  With¬ 
out  Heat. 

Is  it  possible  to  grow  Primulas  and  Cine¬ 
rarias  with  a  greenhouse  (unheated)  during 
winter  ?  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  any  expense 
fitting  up  a  boiler,  as  we  intend  moving  in 
spring,  and  I  hope  to  get  a  larger  green¬ 
house  which  might  require  different  fittings. 
(Old  Reader,  Hunts.) 

Except  in  very  severe  winters,  Primulas 
might  pull  through  if  you  are  careful  not 
to  water  them  during  the  worst  period  of 
the  winter.  The  plants  would  not  be  so 
large  as  if  kept  in  a  temperature  of  45  degs. 
to  50  degs.,  but  they  may  give  you  plentj- 
of  flowers  towards  spring.  Cinerarias  are 
more  tender,  and  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
would  cripple  them.  The  larger  leaves  if 
cut  up  would  greatly  disfigure  the  plants. 
At  the  same  time,  you  could  keep  out  a  lot 
of  frost  by  using  a  good  clear-burning  lamp 
in  the  house  on  frosty  nights,  and  in  very 
severe  weather  two  lamps  could  be  used  if 
one  was  insufficient.  Covering  the  plants 
with  dry  newspapers  on  severe  nights  would 
help  them  greatly. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3370.  Transplanting1  Seedlings. 

I  have  a  lot  of  seedlings  of  Canterbury 
Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  F or  get  -  me  -  Not  s . 
Polyanthus  Primroses,  Foxgloves,  and 
Aquilegias.  When  is  the  best  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  these  into  beds  and  borders  ?  Do  they 
require  any  manure,  and  if  so,  what  kind 
should  I  use?  By  following  your  directions 
I  have  been  very  successful  in  rearing  all 
of  the  above,  as  they  are  now  fine  plants. 
This  is  why  I  again  encr-.  ach  upon  vour 
space.  (J.  Walton,  Cambs.) 

If  the  ground  in  which  3-ou  intend  to 
plant  them  was  manured  during  the  past 
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winter  or  spring,  a  fresh  application  of 
manure  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  above. 
If  the  soil  is  poor  some  well-decayed  stable 
manure  or  even  leaf-mould  would  prove  of 
great  benefit.  Put  the  dressing  of  manure  or 
leaves  on  the  soil  and  dig  it  in.  You  can 
then  commence  the  planting  of  all  of  the 
subjects  you  mention  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Aquilegias  if  you  are  in  any 
way  troubled  with  slugs.  We  presume  the)' 
are  only  of  moderate  size  and  in  that  case 
they  might  remain  where  they  are  till  spring. 
The  others,  if  planted  at  once,  will  get  well 
established  before  winter  .and  flower  well  in 
spring. 

3371.  Planting-  Pansies  and  Violas. 

I  followed  some  instructions  given1  in  your 
paper  last  summer  about  putting  in  cuttings 
early  to  get  good  rooted  plants  of  Pansies 
and  Violas.  I  also  read  somewhere  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  all  the  winter. 
Would  you  please  say  what  I  am  to  do  with 
my  stock  of  plants  and  oblige.  (Tom  Jack- 
son,  Berks.) 

Seeing  that  you  put  the  cuttings  in  early 
it  meant  that  you  are  to  get  rooted  plants 
ready  to  put  into  their  flowering  quarters  in 
the  autumn.  If  your  soil  is  not  too  heavy 
your  best  plan  would  be  to  plant  out  those 
early  rooted  Pansies  and  Violas  at  once. 
Prepare  the  soil  by  digging  and  manuring 
and  plant  firmly.  In  the  case  of  Pansies 
and  Violas  to  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  this 
refers  to  cuttings  taken  in  September  and 
intended  to  be  sheltered  by  a  frame  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  soil  is  too  heavy  or  near 
large  and  smoky  towns. 


LAWNS. 

3372.  Small  Daisies  on  Lawn. 

The  lawn  in  front  of  our  house  consists  of 
a  soft  kind  of  .grass  that  is  full  of  very  small 
daisies,  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  get 
rid  of  them,  though  I  applied  lawn  sand,  as 
recommended  by  a  friend.  Have  I  done 
right,  or  is  my  method  at  fault?  (R.  D.  M., 
Middlesex.) 

Lawn  sand  is  most  effective  during  dry 
weather,  and  as  there  has  been  much  rain 
lately  or  heavy  dews  at  night,  it  means  that 
the  active  ingredient  of  the  lawn  sand  gets 
dissolved  and  carried  away  by  the  moisture. 
Your  best  plan  now  would  be  to  wait  until 
the  weather  gets  fairly  dry  by  the  end  of 
Maroh  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  have 
the  lawn  sand  dusted  over  the  Daisies  then. 
If  the  turf  is  fairly  dry  for  twenty-four 
hours  that  should  serve  to  destroy  the 
Daisies.  See  that  the  lawn  sand  is  evenly 
sprinkled  all  over  the  Daisies,  even  if  you 
apply  the  lawn  sand  only  in  those  portions 
where  the  Daisies  are  growing.  As  it  serves 
to  fertilise  the  grass,  however,  the  best  plan 
is  to  give  the  whole  of  the  lawn  a  sprinkle 
so  as  to  make  growth  regular. 


ROSES. 

3373.  Roses  for  Heavy  Soil. 

I  think  you  have  stated  somewhere  that 
2  ft.  apart  is  a  good  distance  for  bush  Rose 
trees.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  and  name 
a  dozen  that  you  think  would  succeed  on  my 
heavy  clay  soil?  (R.  D.  M.,  Middlesex.) 

If  you  intend  to  prune  the  Roses  regu¬ 
larly,  as  for  exhibition  or  something  near 
that  method  of  pruning,  2  ft.  would  make  a 
good  distance  apart.  It  is  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  only  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of 
shoots  each  year  at  pruning  time  so  as  to 
properly  occupy  the  ground,  while  at  the 
same  time  preventing  overcrowding.  Roses 
that  would  grow  with  you,  if  properly  plan¬ 
ted,  are  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Suzanne  M.  Rodoca- 
nachi  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  all  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Probably  La  France,  Mme. 
Ravsry  and  Gruss  an  Teplitz  are  excellent 
Hybrid  Teas.  We  think  you  should  have 


no  difficulty  in  growing  such  Tea  Roses  as 
Lady  Roberts,  White  Maman  Codhet  and  G. 
Nabonnand. 

3  3  74.  Pegging  Down  Laurette  Mes- 
simy. 

I  am  trying  to  fill  a  bed  in  my  grass  plot 
C'f  Laurette  Messimy  Rose  by  pegging  it 
down.  It  is  now  making  immense  new 
sheets.  Will  you  tell  me  when  and  how  to 
prune  it  and  give  me  some  hints  as  to  peg¬ 
ging  it  down,  so  as  to  keep  it  uniform? 
(YVaratah,  Devon.) 

Laurette  Messimy  is  usually  considered  a 
China  Rose  of  moderate  growth,  and  is 
usually  pretty  hard  pruned  in  the  month  of 
March.  Wie  .presume,  however,  that  you 
have  determined  that  it  is  correctly  so 
named.  The  flowers  should  be  pale  rose 
with  a  yellow  base.  The  variety  may  be 
used  to  excellent  purpose  for  bedding,  and 
the  pruning  and  the  pegging  down  could  be 
done  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March. 
When  Roses  are  pegged  down  pruning  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  All  dead  wood  should, 
of  course,  be  cut  away,  as  well  as  weak  twigs 
that  would  not  flower  well ;  then  the  strong 
shoots  may  have  the  unripened  tip  cut  off 
and  the  remainder  pegged  down  to  the 
ground  their  full  length.  Have  some  strong 
wooden  pegs  at  hand  when  about  to  com¬ 
mence  this  work,  then  carefully  bend  a  shoot 
in  position  without  breaking  it  and  push  the 
peg  well  into  the  soil  to  hold  it  there.  The 
advantage  of  pegging  down  Roses  is  to  get 
the  ground  covered  all  over  ;  consequently, 
instead  of  a  few  flowering  shoots  from  the 
top  of  these  strong  stems  you  may  expect 
side  shoots  along  their  whole  '  length. 
When  trimming  and  pegging  down  the 
Rose,  if  the  shoots  are  too  crowded 
after  removing  dead  and  useless  wood  it 
would  be  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the 
older  stems.  A  little  pegging  might  be  done 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  if  there  are 
bare  portions  of  ground,  but  the  usual  plan 
is  to  let  the  young  wood  from  the  base  grow 
upright  in  summer  and  then  to  peg  this 
down  in  the  following  spring.  By  that  time 
you  would  have  old  shoots  for  a  certainty 
that  should  come  away  to  make  room  for  the 
young  ones. 

3  3  75.  Roses  Not  Succeeding1. 

I  have  a  climbing  Crimson  Rambler  Rose 
tree,  and  another  I  do  not  know  the  name  of, 
on  the  wall  of  a  house  facing  west,  but  it 
is  a  windy  situation  and  they  do  not  look  a.t 
all  well.  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of 
two  others  that  would  succeed  there,  or  must 
I  plant  something  else?  Will  these  grow  if 
planted  anywhere  else?  (G.  T.  M.,  Worces¬ 
tershire.) 

In  the  case  of  Roses  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
haidiness,  for  there  are  really  no  Roses  that 
like  to  be  placed  in  windy  situations.  They 
tear  the  leaves  and  branches  about  with  then 
own  thorns  when  lashed  about  by  the  wind. 
A  better  plan  would  be  to  cut  these  Roses 
back,  'have  them  carefully  lifted  with  as 
many  fibrous  roots  as  possible  and  planted 
in  some  more  sheltered  part  of  the  garden, 
where  they  may  be  trained  to  pillars  or 
arches  according  to  convenience.  For  the 
windy  situation,  you  should  plant  one  or 
other  of  C  ra.taegus  Pyracantha  I.elandi, 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  or  the  white  Jas¬ 
mine  (Jiasminum  officinale).  These  will  be 
more  .likely  to  succeed,  because  they  are 
hardy  and  their  leaves  are  small,  so  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  injured  so  much  by 
being  driven  about  with  the  wind. 

337  6.  Pruning-  Moss  Roses. 

I  have  two  .Moss  Roses,  two  years  planted, 
and  they  have  made  a  fair  amount  of 
growth,  .but  did  not  flower  well  last  summer. 

I  pruned  them  fairly  hard  i.n  March.  Was 
I  right  in  pruning  them  then,  or  should  they 
be  pruned  the  same  time  as  Tea  Roses  ?  I 
have  seen  large  bushes  of  them,  but  mine  do 
not  seem  to  make  enough  wood  to  flower  well. 


Your  advice  would  be  highly  esteemed.  (L. 
C.  Waller,  Cornwall.) 

When  Moss  Roses  are  pruned  very  hard 
you  limit  them  to  a  few  flowers,  even  if 
those  flowers  are  larger  than  on  unpruned 
bushes.  Where  they  are  grown  purely  for 
the  sake  of  cut  flowers  they  should  not  be 
hard  pruned.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  thin 
out  old  or  weak  shoots  where  the  bush  is 
crowded,  and  then  if  there  are  any  un 
ripened  tips'  they  could  also  be  removed. 
When  lightly  _  pruned  in  this  fashion,  but 
thinned  chiefly,  they  gradually  attain  the 
size  of  large  bushes  and  produce  -mall 
flowers  in  large  quantity.  As  they  are  so 
very  hardy,  it  does  not  matter  whether  you 
prune  them  early  or  late. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3377-  Berried  Evergreen  Shrubs. 

Will  you  kindly  name  about  half  a  dozen 
evergreen  shrubs  with  berries  in  winter,  as 
I  would  like  to  plant  a  bed  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house.  I  do  not  like  to  see  bare 
earth  all  the  winter.  Can  they  be  planted 
now  and  lifted  in  spring?  (W.  S.,  Devon.) 

Plants  that  would  suit  this  purpose  are 
Aucuba  japonica,  Pernettya  mucronata. 
Skimmia  japo-nica,  S.  Fortunei,  Crataegus 
Pyracantha  Lelandi,  and  Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbens.  The  last-named  should  be  used  as 
an  edging,  as  it  is  very  dwarf.  The  Cratae¬ 
gus  and  Aucuba  would  ultimately  get  tall 
and  should  be  planted  in  the  centre.  The 
above  plants  can  be  put  in  the  bed  at  pre¬ 
sent  and  lifted  in  spring,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  they  would  fruit  well  every  year 
if  lifted  in  that  way.  They  would  have  to 
be  taken  from  the  beds  in  April  to  do  them 
justice,  so  that  they  could  get  established, 
or  partly  so,  before  -the  advent  of  dry,  hot 
weather.  To  keep  up  a  -bed  on  this  plan  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  plenty  of  plants 
in  the  reserve  garden  and  always  to  be  pro¬ 
pagating  them  to  get  plants  of  small  size. 
To  get  berries  on  the  Aucuba  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  plant  the  male  variety,  A.j.  Vera. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3378.  Points  of  an  Anemone-Pompon. 

Would  you  discuss  the  points  of  an 
Anemone- Pompon,  as  you  have  done  the 
other  types  of  Anemone-Chrysanthemum  for 
exhibition?  (H.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

Anemone- Pompons  are  staged  at  exhibi¬ 
tions  much  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
Pompons,  and  they  are  judged  alike,  so  that 
we  can  consider  them  both  in  this  note.  An 
Anemone-Pompon  has,  of  course,  a  disc 
which  should  be  full,  with  short  horizon¬ 
tal  rays,  making  a  circular  outline.  All 
Pompons  are  shown  in  bunches  of  three 
blooms,  each  on  its  own  stem.  A  stand  of  a 
dozen  varieties  would  be  arranged  in  three 
rows  of  four  In  each  row  on  a  board.  The 
back  row  should  be  raised — say,  7  in. — above 
the  show-board,  the  middle  row  5^  in.,  and 
the  front  row  4^  in.  This  shows  off  the 
flowers  to  advantage.  Unless  the  schedule 
states  the  contrary,  the  flowers  should  be  dis¬ 
budded,  but  usually  there  are  classes  for  both 
disbudded  and  not  disbudded  flowers.  The 
size  of  the  blooms  where  disbudded  flower- 
are  wanted  is  a  strong  point.  The  flowers 
should  also  be  full  or  well  up  in  the  centre 
in  either  types  of  Po-mpon.  The  flowers 
should  be  of  clear  and  bright  colours,  in 
prime  condition,  and  should  be  arranged  so 
that  the  dark  colours  are  evenly  distributed 
over  the  board.  If  the  varieties  selected  were 
all  dark  or  all  light  coloured  it  would  tell 
against  them.  Variety  is  wanted.  The 
foliage  should  be  good,  and  it  should  belong 
to  the  flowers  exhibited.  Another  point  is 
the  method  of  .arrangement,  which  should  be 
neat  and  attractive.  Badly  arranged  flowers, 
or  those  that  are  not  uniform  in  size,  will 
tell  against  the  exhibitor. 
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VEGETABLES. 

3379.  Potatos  Scabbed. 

Our  Snowdrop  Kidney  Potatos  were  very 
much  scabbed  this  year,  so  that  I  could  not 
show  them  as  in  former  years.  When  lifting 
them  I  found  them  worse  than  I  expected. 
The  soil  is  a  good  black  loam.  Can  you 
suggest  a  reason  for  this,  or  let  me  know 
if°diere  is  any  cure?  (G.  Harrison,  Sur¬ 
rey.) 

Some  varieties  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  be 
scabbed  than  others.  It  is  not  a  bad  ail¬ 
ment,  though  it  makes  the  Potatos  unsightly. 
It  generally  means  that  the  ground  is  un¬ 
clean.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  give  the 
ground  a  good  dressing  of  gas  lime,  using 
a  bushel  to  a  rod  at  the  present  time.  This 
should  be  dug  into  the  ground  at  once.  No¬ 
thing  should  be  planted  for  two  months 
after  using  the  gas  lime  if  it  is  fresh.  In 
spring,  if  you  plant  Potatos  there  again, 
you  could,  as  a  precaution,  scatter  some 
flowers  of  sulphur  along  the  furrows  in 
which  you  are  planting  the  Potatos.  The 
lime  in  the  autumn  and  the  suphur  in  spring 
should  serve  to  destroy  the  fungus  which 
causes  the  scabbing. 


FRUIT. 

3380.  Lifting  Large  Apple  Trees. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  complete  reply  to  my  query  in  regard 
to  grease-banding,  etc.  The  bands  are  on, 
but  so  far  Cheimatobia  brumata  has  not 
turned  up.  There  is  another  point  upon 
which  I  should-like  some  information  if  you 
will  again  be  so  kind.  I  have  three  Apple 
trees  planted  so  near  to  the  road  that  they 
are  very  attractive  to  the  local  boys.  They 
have  been  there  about  seven  years,  are  about 
12  ft.  high,  and,  say,  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Could  these  be  taken  up  and 
planted  elsewhere,  or  are  they  too  large  and 
old  to  be  so  treated.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  large  and  old  trees  cannot  be  lifted,  but 
do  not  know  whether  mine  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  old  or  large.  (Hamptonian,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

Apples  and  various  other  fruit  of  much 
greater  age  than  yours,  and  therefore  larger, 
are  sometimes  lifted  and  transplanted  else¬ 
where.  If  the  trees  were  valuable  we  should 
root-prune  them  at  the  present  time  and  leave 
them  in  the  same  situation  till  next  autumn. 
They  would  then  lift  with  plenty  of  fibrous 
roots  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
trunk  and  could  be  lifted  with  some  soil  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  mass  of  roots.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  you  would  have  great 
risk  in  moving  them  at  the  present  time  if 
you  take  out  a  trench  with  the  fork  about 
3  ft.  from  the  trunk  all  round.  Strong 
roots  that  run  beyond  this  could  be  severed 
at  that  distance  from  the  trunk.  With  the 
fork  dig  underneath  until  you  get  at  the 
roots  which  run  down  perpendicularly  into 
the  soil.  They  should  be  cut  quite  close  to 
the  trunk.  Preserve  all  the  fibrous  roots 
which  you  can.  Lift  with  a  good  ball  of 
soil  and  carry  them  to  their  fresh  situation. 
This  could  be  done  by  using  boards  and 
levers,  or  simply  a  hand-barrow  with  two 
men  at  the  handles  and  one  to  keep  the  tree 
steady  while  it  was  being  carried.  Have  the 
holes  taken  out  and  ready  previously  to  lift¬ 
ing  the  trees,  then  take  the  lifted  tree- 
straight  to  the  hole  and  insert  it  at  the  pro¬ 
per  depth,  fill  in  the  soil  and  make  it  quite 
firm  all  round  the  ball  oT  soil.  The  tree 
should  be  no  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  was 
before.  Then  give  a  good  watering,  and 
this  will  settle  the  recently  moved  soil  about 
the  roots. 

3381.  Cutting  Back  Loganberries. 

I  have  planted  two  Loganberry  vines. 
Each  has  three  runners  about  6  ft.  long. 
Shall  I  have  to  cut  them  back  or  let  them 


remain  the  whole  length,  or  just  take  off  the 
tips?  (Novice,  Middlesex.) 

It  very  much  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  the  roots  of  the  Loganberries.  If  they  are 
in  pots  the  roots  would  not  be  much 
damaged,  but  would  be  able  to  support  the 
stems  after  being  planted  out.  If  they  were 
dug’  out  of  the  ground  when  you  had  them, 
then  we  should  cut  them  back  to  within  2  ft. 
of  the  ground.  This  would  save  the  strain 
upon  the  damaged  roots  and  encourage  the 
plant  to  devote  its  energies  to  the  production 
of  strong  suckers  next  year.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  case  with  Raspberries.  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  allow  them  to  get  established  be¬ 
fore  you  can  expect  fruit  from  tl  em.  By 
cutting  them  back  we  think  you  would  only 
miss  one  year  of  fruit  from  them. 

GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3382.  Marguerites  Blotched. 

I  'have  some  Marguerites  in  the  greenhouse 
that  are  much  blotched  with  great  patches, 
and  I  found  a  grub  in  one.  Will  }rou  let 
me  know  what  this  is,  and  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  it?  (G.  Harrison,  Surrey.) 

The  igxub  you  found  was  the  young  of  a 
small  black  fly  named  Phytomyza  nigricor- 
nis,  which  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  leaves,  and 
as  these  hatch  out  they  penetrate  the  tissue 
of  the  leaf  between  the  two  skins  forming 
the  tunnels  or  blotches  of  which  you  com¬ 
plain.  The  worst  of  the  leaves  may  be 
pulled  off  and  burned  at  once  to  destroy  the 
grubs  in  them.  If  you  turn  up  the  underside 
of  the  leaf  of  those  that  are  not  badly 
spoiled  you  will  ibe  able  to  see  the  situation 
of  the  grub,  which  could  be  killed  by  squeez¬ 
ing  with  the  thumb  and'  finger  without  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  leaf.  No  insecticide  can  get  at 
these  grubs  without  destroying  the  leaves. 
You  can  syringe  the  foliage,  however,  with 
tobacco  water  to  keep  the  mother  flies  from 
laying  their  eggs  there. 

3383.  Gas  Lime  and  Slugs. 

I  have  an  allotment  garden,  about  56  yds. 
long  and  8  yds.  wide.  I  have  had  a  load  of 
gas  lime  spread  all  over  the  surface  and 
shall  dig  it  in  deeply.  I  shall  not  plant 
anything  on  it  before  March  next.  I  have 
been  told  I  have  done  wrong  by  putting  it 
on,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  grow  next  year. 
Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  right  or 
wrong  through  your  valuable  paper,  The 
Gardening  World,  and  oblige?  I  have  put 
the  lime  on  to  kill  slugs,  etc.  The  ground 
is  full  of  them.  (T.  Ashmore,  Warwick¬ 
shire.) 

Gas  lime  is  dangerous  to  plant  life  when 
it  is  fresh,  but  if  it  has  lain'for  six  or  eight 
weeks  the  injurious  properties  become 
changed  chemically,  and  the  lime  is  then 
harmless  to  plant  life.  As  you  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  before  March  this  change  will 
have  been  effected  long  before  then,  and  your 
plants  will  take  no  harm. 

3384.  Celery  Damaged. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  Celery,  which  showed  large  white 
patches  on  the  leaves  a  week  or  two  ago,  and 
indeed  they  are  all  falling  to  pieces.  What 
must  I  do  to  preserve  the  Celery,  or  is  there 
any  cure?  (Annoyed,  Herts.) 

The  damage  to  your  Celery  has  been  done 
by  the  grubs  of  the  Celery  Leaf  Miner 
(Tephritis  Onopordimis).  You  cannot  effect 
a  cure  now,  as  the  damage  is  already  as 
complete  as  it  can  be.  You  may  find  small 
grubs  in  the  soil  close  to  the  plants,  and  in 
that  case  you  should  collect  and  destroy 
them,  as  they  would  be  in  all  likelihood  the 
pupa  cases  of  the  fly.  Use  the  Celery  as 
soon  as  it  is  blanched.  The  stalks,  however, 
we  think  should  keep  for  six  weeks  in  the 
soil  yet  in  fairly  good  condition.  After  the 
whole  of  the  Celery  has  been  lifted  you  could 
then  give  the  ground  a  dressing  with  gas 
lime,  digging  it  into  the  soil.  This  will 


NEVER 
DESPAIR  ! 


A  Silver  Sixpence  may  be  your  Mascot, 
and  make  you  a  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 


Never  despair  whilst  you  have  sixpence 
in  your  pocket,  for  that  silver  sixpence 
may  be  your  mascot,  and  make  you  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

It  is  alia  question  of  health  and  vitality. 

Most  of  the  il's  that  flesh  is  heir  to  come 
from  an  impaired  digestion.  Keep  your 
digestion  in  order,  and  I  tell  you  you  will 
be  all  right.  But,  instead  of  rushing  to 
drugs  and  stimulants  to  effect  this,  give 
your  body  a  chance  by  giving  it  proper 
nourishment. 


All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  as  you  have 
no  doubt  heard  said  before ;  also  a  bad 
thing  is  dear  at  any  price.  And  this  brings 
us  back  to  the  silver  six¬ 
pence  with  which  I  started. 
Do  not  spend  it  on 
medicines  which  will  do 
you  no  good — and  the 
cheapest  of  them  will  cost 
you  more  than  one  silver 
sixpence — but  just  straight  way  invest  it  in 
a  packet  of  Vi-Cocoa  and  become  strong 
and  healthy,  as  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  already  done. 


You  can  try  it  free  of  expense.  Write 
for  Vi-Cocoa,  12,  Henry  Street,  London, 
W.C.,  for  a  dainty  sample  tin  of  Dr. 
Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  free  and  post  paid. 
It  is  a  plain,  honest,  straightforward  offer. 
It  is  done  to  introduce  the  merits  of  Vi- 
Cocoa  into  every  home. 


help  to  destroy  other  pupae  in  the  soil.  The 
little  cases,  of  which  we  speak,  lie  in  the 
soil  until  next  summer,  about  the  time  the 
Celery  is  being  planted  out  in  the  open, 
when  .the  perfect  fly  issues  forth  to  attack  the 
plants  again.  To  counteract  this  you  should 
adopt  the  plan  above  recommended.  After 
the  young  plants  have  been  put  in  the  open 
ground  it  usually  serves  to  drive  away  the 
flies  if  you  dust  the  Celery  with  soot  in  a 
dry  condition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3385.  Books. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  inform  me 
whether  I  can  buy  a  book  with  coloured 
illustrations  of  every  known  cultivated 
flower;  also  a  book  with  coloured  illustra¬ 
tions  of  every  known  cultivated  Rose,  and 
a  book  with  coloured  illustrations  of 
every  known  wild  flower.  .  Kindly  state 
the  price  of  book  or  books.  (A.  A.  Street, 
Surrey.) 

There  is  no  such  book  as  one  containing 
coloured  illustrations  of  every  known  culti¬ 
vated  flower.  Only  a  small  number  of  these 
cultivated  flowers  ever  get  painted,  and  such 
paintings  are  generally  employed  for  some 
other  purpose  than  for  making  a  book. 
Neither  have  the  Roses  been  dealt  with  as 
you  state.  Only  a  scattered  few  of  them 
get  published  in  the  pages  of  quite  a  variety 
of  publications.  There  are  books  containing 
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a  greater  or  less  number  of  coloured  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  wild  plants  in  this  country, 
but  they  are,  of  course,  expensive.  “Flowers 
of  the  Field,”  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  is 
published  by  Messrs.  George  Routledge  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  7s.  6d.,  but  only  some  of 
the  illustrations  are  coloured.  “  Wayside 
and  Woodland  Blossoms,”  by  Edward  Step, 
and  published  by  Frederick  Warne  and  Co'., 
15,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  con¬ 
tains  760  descriptions  of  wild  flowers,  with 
257  coloured  figures.  Price  pyofoably  7s.  6d. 
If  you  want  to  get  anything  like  the  com¬ 
plete  number  of  plants  in  coloured  illustra¬ 
tions,  you  should  get  “  Sowerby’s  English 
Botany,”  in  12  volumes,  and  differing  in 
value  according  to  binding  front  £22  8s.  to 
£22,  1 2S.  Sometimes  it  is  obtainable  in  38 
or  30  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  at  ^18  or 
£19.  The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Sons,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  London. 
There  is  a  three  guinea  book  named 
“  Sowerby’s  Botany.”  and  containing  small 
coloured  figures  of  British  wild  plants.  If 
you  elect  to  get  this,  your  bookseller  would 
get  it  for  you,  if  not  out  of  print. 

3386.  Weedy  Gravel  Path. 

I  have  a  loose  gravel  path  that  is  not  such 
a  success  as  I  thought  it  would  be  when 
made.  It  is  full  of  weeds  that  come  up 
through  the  gravel,  and  to  pull  them  up  by 
hand  is  a  slow  and  wearisome  job.  What 
do  you  consider  the  best  thing  to  do.  with  it? 
The  edges  are  grass,  and  I  suppose  the  seeds 
fall  on  the  path.  (G.  T.  M.,  Worcester¬ 
shire.) 

We  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be 
a  wearisome  job  to.  pull  up  weeds  in  a  loose 
gravel  path.  We  think,  however,  thev 
could  be  prevented  from  coming  up  bv  using 
a  greater  depth  of  clean  gravel.  We  should 
advise  you  to  lift  and  sift  the  gravel,  piling 
it  up  in  heaps  till  the  whole  of  the  walk  has 
been  cleaned  of  the  finer  material  and  the 
weeds.  The  pebbles,  of  which  the  gravel  is 
made  up,  should,  of  course,  be  fairly  fine, 
otherwise  it  would  make  difficult  walking. 
When  the  gravel  has  all  been  sifted,  skim 
the  surface  of  the  walk  with  a  spade  so  as 
to  remove  the  weeds  and  all  the  finer  ma¬ 
terial  lying  upon  the  same.  When  this  has 
been  wheeled  or  carted  away  the  gravel  max- 
then  be  spread  on  the  walk  and  an  additional 
amount  added  until  there  is  a  clear  depth  of 
3  in.  of  loose  gravel  or  fine  pebbles.  Weeds 
would  seldom  germinate  or  come  up  through 
that  depth.  You  should  go  over  the  gravel 
once  a  week  during  summer  at  least  and 
have  it  made  level  with  a  wcoden  rake.  This 
would  do  much  to  keep  it  in  order  .and  does 
not  take  much  time. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(M.  Diment).  Fatsia  japonica,  but  often 
named  Aralia  Sieboldii  in  gardens.  It  is 
also  wrongly  named  the  Castor  Oil  Plant. 

(A.R..W.)  1,  Scirpus  cernuus  (often  named 
Isolepis  gracilis) ;  2,  Carex  Morovii  varie- 
gata ;  3,  Cyperus  alterniflorus ;  4,  Ruellia 
Portellae;  5,  Ficus  stipularis  minima  (gene¬ 
rally  named  Ficus  repens  minima).;  6,  Cala- 
thea  zebrina. 

(C.  Woodham)  1,  Asplenium  bulbiferum 
fabianum ;  2,  Lastrea  aristata ;  3,  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata ;  4,  Pteris  Wimsettii. 

(R.  Davies)  1,  Marguerite  (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  frutescens)  ;  2,  Lippia  citriodora ;  3, 
Salvia  splendens  var.  ;  4,  Pelargonium  den- 
ticulatum. 

(B.  G:  L.)  1,  Alchemilla  alpina;  2,  Sem- 
pervivum  calcareum. 


CHEAPEST  BULBS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

500  BULBS  FOR  3/6.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Snovdrous,  Crpcus,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips 
BEES,  Ltd..  181  H,  Mill  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


H.  T.  Rose  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  soft 
salmon-pink  on  a  yellow  ground  with  the 
long  centre  much  darker.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  variety.  Award  of  Merit  Dy 
the  R.  H.  S.,  in  October,  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  S.  MacGredy  and  Son,  Porta- 
down. 

Instruction  in  Practical  Fruit  Growing. 

A  special  horticultural  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  fruit  growing,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  practical  fruit 
grower,  has  been  instituted  by  the 
Governors  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  and  will  com¬ 
mence  next  January. 

H.  T.  Rose  Mr.  Fdward  Holland. 

The  blooms  are  large  with  a  conical 
centre  and  the  outer  petals  very  much 
rolled  back.  The  colour  is  soft  pink  and 
darkest  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Award 
of  Merit  by  the  R.  H.  S.,  in  October 
last,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  S.  Mac¬ 
Gredy  and  Son,  Portadown. 

Cactus  Dahlias  Saxonia  and  Wellington. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  dark  maroon- 
lake  flower.  Wellington  has  long,  in¬ 
curved  and  erect  maroon-crimson  florets. 
Each  of  the  above  received  a  First-class 
Certificate  from  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  and  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
R.  H.  S.,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards. 

Aster  NovbBelgii  Climax. 

This  is  a  new  seedling  Aster  or  Mich¬ 
aelmas  Daisy,  with  pyramidal  branches 
and  branchlets,  bearing  larger,  bright 
mauve  flowers  than  any  other  variety  of 
this  species.  The  blooms  are  about  2  in. 
across.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.  H.  S., 
in  October,  when  shown  by  the  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett), 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree, 


™i¥IICHAELMA&  DAISIES™ 

‘Collection  of  12  varieties,  1  of  each,  3/6. 

..  ••  u  3  »  7/6. 

Bulbs  of  every  description  at  lowest  prices. 

Rich  &  Co.,  Bath. 


bUR  SPECIAL  (gao!lor) 


10-ft.  flow  and  return,  18/-  ; 
22/-.  3-in.  pipes,  complete, 
p  pis  parallel.  No  smell. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  B. 

C.  TOO  PE,  F  R.H.S.,  &  80N, 
3  High  St.,  Stepney,  London,  E. 


CHEAPEST  ROSES 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Complete  Catalogue  post  Tree,  Including 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Alpines,  perennials. 
BEES,  Ltd.,  181  H,  Mill  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


"WESTON" 
Oil  &  Gas 
GREENHOUSE 
APPARATUS. 


DARSY  &  SONS, 
Weston  St,, 
LONDON,  W.C 


flow  s  y°ur  Garden? 

Are  your  plants  thriving— or  are  they  being 
steadily  killed  by  Soil  Pests? 

If  your  garden  is  being  laid  waste  by  wire- 
worms,  grubs,  slugs,  snails,  centipedes,  beet  Us. 
etc.,  f,  ee  your  soil  from  these  pests  at  one*-.  Hue 
is  a  new  discovery  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  do 
the  job  well. 

‘  Kiltgiub”  is  just  what  you  and  your  poor 
plants  have  been  wailing  foi — the  ideal  desti oyer 
of  all  vermin  of  tl.e  soil.  “Kilogrub”  isapirftet 
scientific  preparation,  in  ihe  foim  ol  a  strong 
i liemical  pov\der.  which  effectively  exttrminatis 
all  these  soil  pests  by  Tatars  of  tin  fume's  it  gites 
off.  The  deadly  vnpoir  of  “Kil  grub”  i-  the 
secret  of  success. 

Kilogrub 

has  Been  thoroughly  and  successfully  tested  under 
every  possible  condition.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  sprinkle  *■  Kilogrub  ”  well  and  work  it  into  the 
soil — a  very  little  will  suffice. 

Prices  for  cash  with  order,  carriage  paid  : — 


7  lbs .  21- 

J  CWt . .  51- 

i  COTt . .  7 1- 

i  cwt  .  11/6 

Sample  tin  .  9d 


Write  us  for  FREE  BOOKLET,  telling  the  story 
of  this  wonderful  help  to  successful  gardening. 

Address:  JOHN  PEAK  &  Co.  (Estab.  18521 

Dept.  K, 

54,  Soho  Street,  Wigan,  Lancs. 

THE  ROSE 

THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER.  THE  PEOPLE  S  FLOWER. 


WE  STOCK  THE 


LATEST  NOVELTIES, 

AND  THE 

OLD  FAVOURITES. 

We  ask  for  your  inquiries. 

Descriptive  List  No.  14,  Free  on  Application. 


H.  MERRYWIATHER  &  SONS,  Ltd 

Dept.  4,  SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS. 


Estimates  given, 

THOMAS  GREEN 
&  SON,  LTD., 

Smithfield  Ironworks, 
North  St.,  Leeds. 


NEW  SURREY  WORKS, 
SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Please  write  for  Price  List  No.  14. 


S  PATENT 

Hot  Water  Boilers 


AND 

HEATING  APPARATUS 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS,  GBEFNH0US1  S, 
CONSERVATORIES,  Etc. 

Special  Eoilers  trade  to  order. 
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‘  When  juicy  Pears  and  berries  of  black  dye, 
Do  dance  in  air  and  call  the  eyne  around” 

— Chatterton — 
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jUtam  }His\5  and,  fm\s. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing 
sun ; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and 
biess 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the 
thatch-eaves  run  ; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage- 
trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the 
core, 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the 
hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel  ;  to  set  budding 
more. 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the 
bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never 
cease, 

For  summer  has  o'erbrimmed  their 
clammv  cells. 


The  Shasta  Daisy. 

Sometimes  we  are  glad  of  a  plant  that 
is  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  choice 
subjects  of  our  hardy  borders.  It  may  pos¬ 
sess  some  quality  that  gives  it  a  particu¬ 
lar  and  especial  value.  Among  these 
plants  we  must  not  forget  the  Shasta 
Daisy,  the  large  white  Daisy  with  long 
petals  that  flowers  over  a  very  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  summer,  and  will  grow 
with  little  or  no  attention,  and  is  not  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  soil.  It  is  a  capital  plant 
to  use  where  the  conditions  are  none  too 
favourable,  and  I  remember  well  how 
splendidly  it  stood  out  in  all  its  glory 
one  hot  dry  summer  when  almost  all  the 
plants  in  its  close  proximity  were  lan¬ 
guishing.  Such  a  plant  is  one  to  cherish, 
for  it  is  also  really  decorative,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  for  cutting,  and  where  one  is  anxi¬ 
ous  to  exhibit  a  collection  of  hardy'  peren¬ 
nials  at  some  local,  or  other  show,  it  is 
decidedly  useful  and  showy.  I  have 
spoken  of  its  possibilities  under  hard  con¬ 
ditions,  but,  of  course  it  well  repays  good 
and  careful  cultivation. 

Coreopsis  grandiflora. 

Here  is  another  hardy  perennial  that 
every  garden  should  have  as  one  of  the 
free  flowering  and  beautiful  subjects,  good 
alike  for  garden  decoration  and  for  cut¬ 
ting.  There  are  many  varieties  that  are 
annual  in  habit,  and  these  are  extremely 
good,  but  many  of  us  desire  the  more  en¬ 
during  varieties,  such  as  the  one  I  have 
mentioned.  It  is  just  a  little  uncertain  in 
its  hardiness,  and  if  young  plants  have 
still  to  be  transplanted  it  is  well  to  put 
them  into  a  well  drained  dry  border.  In 
cold  stagnant  soils  it  is  sometimes  con¬ 
venient  to  sow  the  seed  under  glass  early' 
in  the  vear,  as  it  is  one  of  those  hardy 
perennials  that  will  flower  during  the  first 
season,  though  naturallv  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  they  improve  during  subsequent 
seasons.  These  Coreopsis  are  especially 
valuable  in  the  autumn  garden  as  their 
rich  golden-  hues  are  true  and  beautiful 
autumn  colouring. 

Platycodon  grandiflorum  Mafiesii. 

It  always  seems  to  me  that  we  do  well 
to  recognise  the  extreme  decorative  value 
of  growing  a  proportion  of  plants  of 
medium  height  which  yet  bear  flowers  of 
considerable  size.  Take,  for  instance, 
such  a. plant  as  Platycodon  grandiflorum 
Mariesii,  and  its  white  variety.  It  is  well 
worth  while  securing  this  particular  form, 
as  other  varieties  are  decidedly  less  fine 
and  striking.  A  well  grown  plant  of  this 
Platycodon  makes  a  beautiful  display 
during  July  and  August.  I  recall  it  as  a 
subject  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew,  and 
there  were  few  things  more  distinct  and 
telling  then  in  blossom.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  Campanula,  and  responds  to  the  same 
treatment  we  give  to  these.  It  should  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  at  any  time,  and  it  should  be  placed 
so  that  we  get  the  full  value  of  the  large 
blossoms.  It  reaches  only  about  a  foot 


or  so  in  height,  and  therefore,  happily, 
may  be  put  well  to  the  front  if  used  for 
the  border. 

Work  of  the  Moment. 

Many  of  us  will  find  that  in  the  press 
of  autumn  work  there  are  small  matters 
that  remain  until  the  more  pressing  work 
is  completed.  Let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  wall  creepers.  It  makes  a  wonderful 
difference  to  their  trim  decorativeness  if 
they  be  carefully  nailed  in.  It  is  for 
their  good,  too,  as  air  and  sunshine  reach 
them  more  thoroughly,  and  this  should 
mean  a  greater  profusion  of  blossom. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  also,  to  plant 
these  useful  subjects.  Thus,  a  single 
specimen  of  the  Winter  Jasmine  will  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  delightful  sprays  of  yellow 
flowers  through  cold  dull  days,  and  if  the 
variety'  with  golden  foliage  be  chosen, 
then  we  have  a  wall  climber  which  is 
gay  with  flowers  in  winter,  and  almost  as 
cheery'  in  summer  with  bright  golden 
foliage,  and  a  sturdy  young  plant  can  be 
bought  for  a  few  pence.  Often  there  are 
walls  that  we  entirely'  overlook  which  we 
well  might  utilise  for  wall  climbers;  a 
potting  shed  may'  have  its  Jasmine,  or 
Clematis,  or  Forsythia,  to  mention  but  a 
few  desirable  subjects.  I  may  add  that 
this  Forsythia  also  yields  delightful  sprigs 
of  y'ellow  blossom  most  useful  for  the 
house  during  the  earlv  spring.  I  know 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  real  importance  to 
many  keen  gardeners  this  of  providing 
the  house  with  cut  flowers  while  flowers 
are  scarcest — that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  no 
glass  to  help  us.-  But  even  without  it, 
only  the  briefest  space  need  elapse  when 
the  garden  yields  us  nothing.  Especial 
care  should  be  taken  to  plant  w'all 
climbers  in  a  manner  that  shall  give  them 
a  fair  chance.  The-  foundations  of  the 
buildings  generally  mean  that  the  roots 
are  sternly  restricted  on  one  side.  It  be¬ 
hoves  us,  then,  to  work  the  ground  well 
and  dig  deeply  that  they  secure  a  free 
root  run  on  the  other.  It  is  well,  too,  to 
bring  fresh  soil,  as  that  at  the  base  of  a 
wall  is  often  arid  poor  stuff,  and  we  may' 
incorporate  wfith  it  some  well-rotted 
manure.  I  was  amazed  the  other  day'  at 
the  ignorance  displayed  by-  a  garden  lover, 
who  had  gardened  in  a  desultory  manner 
for  y-ears,  as  to  the  right  method  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  digging  an  ample  hole, 
not  by'  any  means  deep,  and  spreading 
out  the  roots,  as  should  be  done,  this 
particular  amateur  was  putting  climbers 
into  small  deep  holes  with  the  roots 
cramped  on  all  sides — the  worst  way  pos¬ 
sible. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

U.H.B.  and  P.S. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi¬ 
dent  Society,  eight  new'  members  were 
elected,  making  a  total  of  71  this  year 
to  date.  Sick  pay'  for  the  month  was 
^36  45.  The  trustees  were  asked  to  invest 
,£300  in  Corporation  Stock. 
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Apple  Orchard 


In  the  Norfolk  Nurseries  of  Hobbies, 
Ltd.,  there  is  a  stock  of  250,000  dwarf 
or  bush  Roses,  and  40,000  standards. 
Here  also  are  grown  800  varieties  of 
Dahlias. 


- — And  How  to  Improve  It. 

The  thoughtful  person  interested  in 
fruit  culture,  when  passing  through  our 
rural  districts,  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  majority  of- 
our  orchards.  On  ever)'  hand  one  sees 
old  and  neglected  moss-covered  trees, 
incapable  of  bearing  fruit  worthy  the 
name.  With  care  and  forethought  all 
this  might  be  altered.  Why  cannot  we 
produce  in  this  country,  more  especially 
in  our  southern  counties,  apples  which 
for  size,  flavour  and  quality,  would  equal 
if  not  surpass  those  on  the  market  which 
are  imported  from  over  the  seas,  and  thus 
make  fruit  prove  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
home  grower  ? 

I  think  that  many  ways  of  training 
young  trees,  either  as  bush  pyramids  or 
others  in  suitable  styles,  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  old-fashioned  standards. 
Many  advantages  would  be  gained  by  so 
doing.  The  fruit  could  be  thinned  out, 
and  thus  made  to  produce  Apples  of  the 
first  quality,  and  a  vast  saving  of  labour 
would  be  effected  in  attending  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  them,  as  regards  the  pruning, 
stopping,  and  the  whole  routine  work 
attendant  on  their  growth. 

A  winter  application  of  lime  and  soot 
will  quickly  rid  the  trees  of  their  cover¬ 
ing  of  moss  and  lichen,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  liberal  dressing  of  rotten  manure 
round  the  base  of  the  trees  for  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  from  six  to  eight  feet  will 
materially  benefit  them.  Many  people 
never  think  that  their  trees  need  feeding, 
and  yet  look  year  after  year  for  a  crop 
of  fruit.  With  the  large  number  of  really 
good  kinds,  which  can  now  be  cheaply 
purchased,  our  orchards  might  be  planted 
with  kinds  which  would  soon  return 
handsome  profits  on  the  outlay. 

Amongst  the  best,  which  I  would 
strongly  recommend  for  planting  this 
autumn,  are:  Alfriston,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Northern  Spy  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Bramley  Seedling,  Mere  de  Menage,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Warner’s  King,  and  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert.  If  on  light,  warm  soil, 
plant  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin ;  no  Apple 
will  compare  with  this  and  it  will  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  price. 

I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  discard  the  standard  Apples 
altogether,  but  trees  with  some  four  or 
five  feet  of  clear  stem  from  the 
ground  will  be  found  most  suitable 
for  the  majority  of  growers.  There 
is  a  great  demand  in  our  towns  for 
good  Apples,  and  there,  is  no  earthly 
reason  why,  with  ordinary  care,  they  can¬ 
not  be  grown  in  England,  if  growers  will 
only  get  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  new  and  better  kinds  which  will 
produce  fruit  that  will  keep  out  the 
foreigner,  and  provide  labour  and  em¬ 
ployment  for  our  own  countrymen. 

J.  SCAMMELL. 

- 

The  Devonshire  Apple  crop  was  so 
large  this  year  that  many  farmers  have 
found  it  more  profitable  to  feed  pigs  with 
the  fruit  than  convert  it  into  cider. 


A  German  Flower  City. 

Erfurt,  a  thriving  commercial  city  of 
Southern  Prussia,  is  known  throughout 
Germany  as  the  “flower  city,”  and  has  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  flower  and 
farm  seeds  and  plants.  While  there  are 
no  statistics  available  in  regard  to  the 
total  annual  output  of  the  Erfurt  seed 
and  plant  concerns,  a  single  firm  pro¬ 
duces  each  year  from  70,000  to  80,000 
Cyclamen,  400,000  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
60,000  Apple  grafts  (in  pots),  20,000  Pear 
grafts,  10,000  Plum,  Apricot,  Peach  and 
Quince  grafts,  30,000  Strawberry  plants, 
300,000  short-stemmed,  and  40,000  long¬ 
stemmed  Roses.  The  annual  shipment  of 
Cauliflowers  alone  amounts  to  6,000,000 
pounds.  The  cultivation  of  the  Gilli- 
flower  in  Erfurt  dates  from  the  year  1810. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  window  of  one  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  from  this  one  pot 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  flowers 
have  been  propagated.  The  estimated 
annual  production  is  680,000  plants. 


— -  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Begular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con-,, 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,'  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  beat  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  tb  “  A.  Dennett,”  for  the  article 
on  “  The  Cultivation  of  Hippeactrums,” 
page  710. 

Owing  to  pressure  on  space  the  Prize  Letter 
Competition  was  held  over  last  week. 


Petunias 


C  - 

As  Pot  Plants. 

The  glowing  colours  of  these  decorative 
plants  are  very  attractive,  especially  on 
dull,  .cloudy,  and  perhaps  cold  days, 
for  they  may  be  had  in  flower  in  the 
winter  months  without  the  expense  of 
fire  heat.  Seedlings  raised  in  April  will 
flower  twice  a  year  if  managed  cor¬ 
rectly. 

For  instance,  seed  may  be  sown  the 
second  week  in  April  in  a  genial  tem¬ 
perature  of  say  from  50  to  55  degrees, 
in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould  and  enough  sand  to  keep 
it  porous.  When  sowing,  cover  the  seed 
lightly,  and  afterwards  water  with 
a  fine  rose,  and  cover  the  pan  or  box 
in  which  the)'  are  sown  with  paper  or 
painted  glass,  as  darkness  helps  ger¬ 
mination.  When  germinated,  keep  them 
fairly  moist,  but  never  go  to  excess  one 
way  or  the  other.  As  the  seedlings  be¬ 
come  large  enough  to  handle,  pot  them 
singly  in  thumbs,  or  three  in  a  three-inch 
pot,  if  large  specimens  are  required,  and 
replace  them  in  the  same  temperature, 
shading  from  very  bright  sunshine. 

When  the  roots  show  fairly  thick 
around  the  pots,  commence  to  give  them 
their  final  shift.  Care  in  potting  and 
attention  afterwards  will  be  needed,  or 
a  large  proportion  of  the  plants  will  damp 
off. 

For  the  final  potting  there  are  two 
composts  suitable,  namely:  (1)  loam  two 
parts,  leaf-mould  one  part,  and  enough 
sand  to  keep  it  porous,  with  a  little  arti¬ 
ficial  or  other  manure  to  supply  their 
wants,  as  they  are  gross  feeders ;  and  (2) 
one  part  loam  and  two  parts  of  refuse 
from  the  burn-heap ;  put  through  a  half¬ 
inch  sieve  to  take  out  all  the  large  stones 
and  long  bits  of  stick,  with  some  sand  as 
before  advised,  but  no  manure,  as  it  en¬ 
courages  rank  growth. 

After  potting  has  been  finished,  return 
them  to  the  same  house  again  until 
started,  when  they  may  be  shifted  to  a 
cold  frame  until  blooms  appear,  when 
there  should  be  a  space  near  the  glass  in 
the  conservatory  ready  to  receive  them. 
This  will  be  about  the  second  week  in 
June,  and  here  they  will  bloom  profusely 
until  the  middle  of  August.  They  should 
then  be  cut  back  and  top  dressed  with 
a  compost  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  in  equal  parts,  with  a  good  addi¬ 
tion  of  Clay’s  Fertilizer,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  a  cold  frame,  being  kept  close 
until  started,  when  air  may  be  freely  ad¬ 
mitted.  They  come  into  bloom  again 
about  the  end  of  September,  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  several  weeks. 

The  chief  points  to  remember  are, 
never  to  over  water  or  they  will  damp 
off;  to  keep  the  foliage  staked  out  to  pre¬ 
vent  crowding ;  and  never  to  let  them 
starve  for  the  want  of  a  little  stimulant. 
They  may  be  pinched  twice  if  sturdy 
plants  are  desired.  Emperor  and  Empe¬ 
ror  White  Pearl  are  two  good  pot  varie¬ 
ties. 

H.  Page. 

- - 

The  Malmaison  Carnation  is  Queen 
Alexandra's  favourite  flower. 
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—  American  — 


Carnation 


HARLOWARDEN. 


From  now  until  well  into  summer  the 
flowers  of  the  American  varieties  of  Car¬ 


nation  will  be  highly  appreciated  for 
decorative  purposes,  seeing  that  they  sup- 


plv  flowers  of  such  bright  warm  colours 
at  this  dull  season  of  the  year.  Brightly- 
coloured  flowers  or  berries  are  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  in  America  at  the  festive  season 
of  Christmas,  and  these  Carnations  sup¬ 
ply  a  large  proportion  of  the  require¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  as  extensively  employed 
in  this  country,  seeing  that  so  many 
growers  are  now  able  to  grow  them  to 
such  perfection.  They  are  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  in  habit  to  the  tree  Carnations  which 
belong,  more  properly,  to  this  country, 
but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  much  more 
effective  for  decorative  purposes  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  long  stalks  with 
which’  they  are  furnished  when  property 
grown  also  lend  themselves  to  bold  ar¬ 
rangement  in  tall  vases  and  in  large 
bouquets,  baskets  or  other  way  in  which 
the  decorator  may  choose  to  employ  them. 

These  American  varieties  are  more  or 
less  deeply  fringed  at  the  margin,  and 
for  that  reason  do  not  accord  with  the 
florists’  long  settled  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  form  of  florists’  flow'er.  The 
general  public  who  have  no  such  scruples 
about  outline  see  only  the  beautiful  form 
of  the  flowers,  their  rich  colour,  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  clove  scent  which  most  of 
this  race  possess  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree.  Harlowarden  is  one  of  the  darkest, 
being  dark  crimson  deepening  towards 
the  edges.  The  calyx  is  very  firm  and 
of  good  length  as  the’ accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  will  show.  The  face  of  the  bloom 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure  is,  of 
course,  greatly  reduced,  but  it  serves  to 
show  the  build  of  the  flower. 
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Chrysanthemum 


LADY  CRISP. 


Except  for  decorative  purposes,  Chry¬ 
santhemums  to  gain  any  recognition  from 
the  various  societies  must  possess  size^ 
Lady  Crisp  possesses  both  colour  and 
size.  The  flower  measures  about  8  in.  m 
diameter  and  nearly  of  the  same  depth  as 
it  hangs  in  its  natural  position  without 
spreading  out  the  florets.  The  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  petals  necessart 
to  fill  a  bloom  of  this  sort  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  seeing  that  the  cubic  mea¬ 
surement  of  such  a  bloom  would  be  512 
inches.  Seeing  that  the  flower  is 
round,  however,  it  may  be  safe  to  take 
7  in.  as  the  width  and  depth.  The  cubic 
measurement  of  this  would  run  to  343 
inches. 

To  get  blooms  of  this  size  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cultivate  the  plant  about  twelve 
months,  and  then  the  successful  grower 
has  some  satisfaction  for  his  year  s 
labour.  From  an  exhibitor’s  point  of  viev 


Carnation  Harlowarden. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


this  Japanese  variety  is  very  handsome, 
as  it  is  beautifully  built  with  slightly  in¬ 
terlacing  florets  of  a  bright  yellow.  These 
are  fairly  broad,  some  of  them  measuring 
i  in.  across  at  the  widest  part.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  are  so  beautifully  and  regu¬ 
larly  arranged  that  the  bloom  is  not  in 
any  way  coarse,  every  part  being  pro¬ 
portionate  to  another.  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  gave  a  First- 
class  Certificate  to  the  variety  when  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  occasion  of  the  An¬ 
nual  November  Exhibition.  The  accom¬ 


panying  illustration  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  outline  of  the  bloom,  which  is,  of 
course,  very  much  reduced. 
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In  Arran,  where  the  Maidenhair  Fern 
grows  plentifully,  some  of  the  natives 
use  it  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Garrett  Anderson, 
who  was  recently  elected  as  Lady  Mayor 
for  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  takes  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  her  beautiful  garden,  and  has 
lately  constructed  a  rock  garden  with  the 
aid  of  a  lady  gardener. 


Chrysanthemum  Lady  Crisp.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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G^rysanthemums 


Autumn  Show 
of  the  N.C.S. 


at  the  Grystal  Palace, 


CEET 


The  great  autumn  competition  and  fete 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden¬ 
ham,  on  November  4th,  5th  and  6th. 
There  being  no  other  show  on  at  the  time, 
the  society  had  all  the  extent  of  the 'build¬ 
ing  to  display  their  exhibits,  instead  of 
being  crushed  into  the  central  transept, 
or  to  one  end  of  the  Palace,  as  we  have 
seen  it  on  some  former  occasions.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance  the  first  day,  with  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  on  the  second  day.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  the  attendance 
was  better  than  on  several  previous  oc¬ 
casions.  The  exhibition  was  a  large  one 
and  the  big  blooms  were,  as  usual,  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  show,  but  there  is  now  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  reaction  in  favour  of 
the  small  decorative  and  single  types 
which  can  be  put  to  so  many  purposes. 
The  table  decorations  were  also  exten¬ 
sive.  Fruit  and  vegetables,  especially 
the  latter,  were  in  fine  condition. 

The  class  for  12  vases  of  specimen 
blooms  cut  with  their  own  foliage  was  a 
strong  feature,  and  the  exhibits  in  first- 
class  condition.  The  leading  award  in 
this  class  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Exors.  of  Louisa  Lady  Ash¬ 
burton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  Hants. 
Every  bloom  shown  was  good,  including 

F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Reginald 
Vallis,  Marquis  of  Northampton,  W.  E. 
Etherington,  Edith  Smith,  Mme.  G. 
Rivol,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  Knox,  Magni¬ 
ficent,  Maud  Jefferies  and  Lady  Talbot. 
A  very  close  second  was  Mr.  J.  Dymock, 
gardener  to  G.  D.  Faber,  Esq.,  C.B., 
M.P.,  Rush  Court,  Wallingford,  who  had 
splendid  blooms  of  Mrs.  Norman  Davis, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Lady 
Talbot,  etc.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Lock’s 
Hill  Nursery,  Frome,  Somerset,  came  in 
third  with  an  excellent  exhibit. 

In  the  competition  of  affiliated  socie¬ 
ties  the  first  prize  for  a  display  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums  was  taken  by  the  Dul¬ 
wich  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Reigate  and  District  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society  being  second.  Their 
flowers  were  cut  with  long  stems,  and  set 
up  with  autumn-tinted  foliage. 

The  Holmes’  Memorial  Challenge  Cups 
also  brought  keen  competition  and  fine 
blooms.  The  cup  for  36  incurved  varie¬ 
ties  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham 
Park,  Leatherhead,  who  had  grand 
blooms  of  Buttercup,  Lady  Isabel,  May 
Phillips,  G.  F.  Evans,  Mrs.  J.  Hygate, 
Miss  C.  Holding,  Boccace,  W.  Pascoe, 
Daisy  Southam,  Mrs.  J.  Wynne,  Mrs.  F. 
Judson,  Edwin  Thorp,  J.  Agate,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Hall,  etc.  The  second  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gardener  to 
Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Ep¬ 
som.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A. 
Tate,,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  had 
also  a  splendid  lot,  securing  the  third 
prize. 

In  the  class  for  4S  Japanese  blooms, 
Mr.  G.  Hall  secured  the  Holmes’ 


Memorial  Cup.  Magnificent  blooms  were 

F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  J.  H. 
Silsbury,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller,  Lady  Talbot,  Mme.  G.  Rivol, 
Maud  Jefferies,  Lady  Henderson,  Eric 
Crossley,  White  Venosta,  Magnificent, 
Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  etc.  In 
this  case  Mr.  W.  Mease  took  the  second 
prize,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs 
and  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  in  this  order. 

There  was  a  class  for  12  vases  of  in¬ 
curved  blooms,  and  the  best  were  those 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs.  Though  not  so 
conspicuous  as  the  Japanese,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  character  of  their  own.  Mr. 

G.  J.  Hunt  was  a  good  second  and  Mr. 

H.  Parr,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq., 
Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  came  in  third. 

For  24  Japanese  blooms  distributed 
during  the  past  three  years  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Mr.  G.  Hall,  who  had  a  fine 
lot.  The  second  award  was  secured  by  Mr. 
A.  Jefferies,  gardener  to  John  Balfour, 
Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex,  whose 
exhibit  was  also  excellent. 

There  were  twelve  entries  in  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  Class  for  24  Japanese  blooms, 
and  the  leading  award  was  secured  by 
Mr.  J.  Dymock,  who  had  grand  blooms 
of  Bessie  Godfrey,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Coster,  Mme.  R.  Oberthur  ajid 
other  good  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Holden, 
gardener  to  R.  B.  Jacomb,  Esq.,  Ewell 
House,  Ewell,  was  second;  Mr.  A. 
Chandler,-  gardener  to  A.  James,  Esq., 
Coton  House,  Rugby,  was  third ;  Mr.  G. 
Hall,  fourth, "and  Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  fifth. 

The  best  vase  of  white  Japanese  blooms 
was  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  -shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Vert,  gardener  to  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden. 
Mr.  G.  Mileham,  gardener  to  A.  T. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Emlyn  House,  Leather¬ 
head,  was  second  with  the  same  variety. 

The  best  vase  of  yellow  Japanese 
blooms  was  F.  S.  Vallis,  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Iggulden.  The  best  vase  of  any 
other  colour  was  Walter  Jinks,  shown  by 
Mr.  A.  Jefferies. 

The  prizes  for  floral  decoration  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  a  dinner  table 
brought  very  strong  competition.  The 
favourite  varieties  were  orange  and  yellow 
of  the  type  Source  d’Or,  with  grasses,  As¬ 
paragus  and  autumn-tinted  foliage.  The 
first  prize  for  yellow  and  bronze  blooms 
was  secured  by  Mrs.  A.  Robinson,  Nor- 
hyrst,  Park  Hill,  Carshalton.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Stevens,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq., 
Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  Trossell,  gardener  to  H. 
Attenborough,  Esq.,  St.  Helens,  Becken¬ 
ham,  was  third. 

For  a  table  of  any  other  colour,  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Felton  and 
Sons,  Hanover  Square,  London,  followed 
by  Mr.  A.  W,  Trossell. 

The  Prizes  for  a  basket  of  autumn  foli¬ 
age  or  berries  brought  five  grand  baskets, 
and  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Miss  C.  B. 
Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham. 

Decorative  and  single  varieties  were 
shown  in  considerable  quantity. 


Vegetables. 

The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons  for  a  collection  of  eight  varieties  of 
vegetables  brought  some  fine  exhibits, 
and  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Bec¬ 
kett,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Elstree.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  W. 
Waterton,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Comyns, 
Esq.,  Heath  Farm,  Watford. 

Prizes  for  vegetables  were  also  offered 
by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  for  a  collection 
of  eight  varieties.  The  lead  was  taken 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  K.G., 
Althorpe  Park,  Northampton  (gardener, 
Mr.  Silas  Cole).  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  Folkes,  Ampthill,  Beds.,  and  by 
J.  Kerr,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Avery), 
Loudwater,  Rickmansworth.  There  were 
seven  entries  and  five  prizes  in  the  class. 

The  Rev.  T.  McMurdie  (gardener,  Mr. 
A.  Basile),  Woburn  Park,  Surrey,  had 
the  best  Celery,  Potatos,  Cauliflower, 
Parsnips,  and  Onions.  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Earl  Spencer  had  the  best  Leeks.  Mr. 
W.  Folkes  took  the  lead  for  Beet,  Car 
rots  and  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  had  an  exhibit  of  single 
Chrysanthemums  and  a  beautiful  group 
of  Roses.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley,  had 
Chrysanthemums  and  Heaths.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  had  two  tables  of  fine  foliage  plants. 
(Small  Silver  Medal.) 

The  British  Columbia  Government  had 
a  fine  exhibit  of  Apples.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  Caterham,  showed 
hardy  plants. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  had  a  group  of  American  Carna¬ 
tions,  another  of  Apples  and  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
exhibited  a  table  of  highly  coloured 
Apples.  (Small  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries, 
Lewisham,  had  an  extensive  group  of 
Chrysanthemums,  with  globular  masses 
set  up  on  stands  at  regular  distances,  re¬ 
sembling  standards.  (Large  Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
had  an  extensive  exhibit  of  decorative 
single  and  large  Chrysanthemums  in  un¬ 
dulated  banks.  (Gold  Medal.)  - 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maid¬ 
stone,  had  220  varieties  of  Apples  in  fine 
condition.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  had  a 
large  group  of  big  blooms  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  single  varieties.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  D.  Dow'ell  and  Son,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  showed  garden  pottery. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Sw'anley, 
had  Chrysanthemums  and  Pelargoniums. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  had.  a 
large  table  of  Chrysanthemums  well  dis¬ 
played.  (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Felton  and  Sons  had  wreaths, 
harps,  etc.  (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  J.  Simpson,  St.  John's  Nur¬ 
series,  Chelmsford,  had  two  groups  of 
single  and  decorative  Chrysanthemums  in 
vases,  making  an  interesting  display. 
(Large  Silver  Medal.) 
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dyacir?ths  in  Glasses  apd  Bowls, 


Hyacinths  are  admirably  suited  for 
owing  in  glasses  of  water  and  bowls 
id  vases  filled  with  moss  fibre,  and  with 
ry  little  trouble  excellent  results  can 
:  obtained.  The  single-flowered  var¬ 
ies  are  the  best  for  growing  in  water, 
hist  the  glasses  should  be  those  speci- 
lv  made  for  the  purpose.  Clean  rain 
iter  should  always  be  used  for  filling 
e  glasses  as  it  contains  more  plant 
od  than  hard  water,  and  to  keep  it 
reet  and  inoffensive  as  long  as  possible 
id  so  obviate  frequent  changing,  a  few 
eces  of  wood  charcoal  should  be  placed 
it.  The  water  in  each  glass  should 
st  reach  the  base  of  the  bulb  when  it 
placed  in  position  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 
id  not  cover  a  portion  of  the  bulb  as 
Fig.  2— a  frequently  made  mistake, 
aich  usually  causes  failure. 

Stand  the  glasses  in  a  cool,  dark  cup? 
>ard  or  other  similar  position  and  in 
om  four  to  six  weeks  roots  should  have 
•own  almost  to  the  bottom  as  in  Fig.  3, 
den  the  bulbs  should  be  gradually  in 
-ed  to  the  light  and  afterwards  be 
aced  in  a  light  airy  position  close  to 
,e  glasss  where  the  temperature  is  as 
[liable  as  possible,  as  Hyacinths  do  not 
>  well  when  subject  to  great  or  sudden 
;at  or  cold.  The  water  in  the  glasses 
.ould  be  replenished  as  often  as  neces¬ 


sary  to  keep  it  at  the  desired  level,  and 
the  bloom  spikes  be  supported  in  good 
time  with  proper  wires. 

Another  method  of  growing  Hyacinths 
in  water  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  a  bowl 
being  used  instead  of  glasses.  The  bowl 
should  be  partly  filled  with  shingle  or 
gravel  with  which  a  small  quantity  of  char¬ 
coal  has  been  mixed  and  then  rain-water 
be  poured  in  until  it  reaches  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  shingle  or  gravel.  Place 
the  bulbs  in  position  on  the  shingle  and 
fill  in  the  intervening  space  with  more 
shingle,  leaving  the  crowns  of  the  bulbs 
just  visible  as  shown.  The  bowl  should 
be  placed  in  the  dark  until  plenty  of 
roots  have  been  emitted  and  the  bulbs 
be  treated  as  before,  the  water,  of  course, 
being  kept  just  level  with  the  base  of 
the  bulbs. 

Moss  fibre  can  be  obtained  from  the 
majority  of  nurserymen,  and  by  planting 
a  few  bulbs  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks  in  vases  or  bowls  filled  with  fibre, 
a  succession  of  flowers  can  be  obtained 
throughout  the  winter.  The  fibre  should 
be  nicely  moist  when  placed  in  the  bowls 
and  be  pressed  moderately  firm,  the 
bulbs  being  planted  in  it  fairly  close 
together,  with  the  crowns  just  showing 
above  the  surface  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
The  bowl  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
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or  in  a  shady  corner  and  be  covered 
with  a  newspaper  and  not  exposed  to  the 
light  until  plenty  of  roots  have  been 
emitted,  which  should  be  in  about  a 
month’s  time.  If  the  fibre  is  moist  when 
the  bulbs  are  put  in,  water  will  not  be 
required  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  after  the  fibre  becomes  filled  with 
roots  it  must  be  kept  regularly'  moist. 
The  appearance  of  the  bowls  or  vases  is 
considerably  improved  by'  covering  the 
surface  of  the  fibre  with  green  moss  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6  after  growth  has  com¬ 
menced.  Ortus. 

- - 

Mignonette 


for  the  Greenhouse. 

This  well-known  plant  can  be  grown 
with  comparative  ease  in  pots,  and  when 
in  flower  will  be  found  to  be  most  use¬ 
ful  for  cutting  to  arrange  with  other 
flowers.  Six-inch  pots  are  the  best  for 
general  culture.  These  should  be  well 
drained,  and  if  a  little  poultry  manure 
is  available,  a  slight  sprinkling  should 
be  put  upon  the  drainage.  The  soil 
should  be  loam  of  good  quality,  with 
either  sand  or  road  grit  added  to  it,  and 
if  a  little  old  mortar  rubble  is  to  be  had, 
this  should  be  added  also.  After  this 
soil  has  been  well  mixed  together,  the 
pots  should  be  fiUed  up  to  within  a  little 
less  than  an  inch  of  the  rim,  using  a 
rammer  to  make  it  as  firm  as  possible, 
this  being  most  essential  in  Mignonette 
culture.  About  a  dozen  seeds  should 
be  sown  on  this  surface  in  each  pot, 
afterwards  sprinkling  a  little  more  fine 
soil  upon  the  top,  and  pressing  that  down 
with  the  hands.  A  good  watering  should 
be  given,  and  the  pots  either  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  or  near  the  glass  in  a  green¬ 
house.  Heat  is  not  needed,  but  merely 
protection. 

When  the  seeds  are  up  and  growing 
freely,  the  weakest  ones  should  be 
thinned  out  where  there  are  more  than 
six  good  plants,  that  number  being  quite 
sufficient.  After  this,  let  them  have 
plenty  of  ventilation.  If  in  a  frame,  the 
light  may  be  left  off  during  the  day; 
if  in  a  greenhouse,  a  shelf  is  the  best 
place  for  them.  The  chief  point  after¬ 
wards  to  be  observed  is  that  of  watering. 
They'  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry, 
neither  should  the  soil,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  sodden  with  water  excess.  If  two 
or  three  sowings  are  made  at  intervals 
of  about  one  month  from  the  middle  of 
August,  a  succession  will  be  obtained  that 
will  last  into  the  spring.  The  best  kinds 
to  grow'  in  pots  are,  Mashet,  a  new  variety 
of  French  origin,  of  very  dwarf  growth, 
and  with  large  dense  spikes  of  dark  red 
flowers.  Miles’  Hybrid  Spiral  has  very 
long  spikes,  and  is  reliable  as  a  hardy 
kind.  Garaway’s  White  has  white 
flowers,  and  is  a  good  kind  for  the  winter. 
These  are  all  quite  distinct,  and  excel¬ 
lent  for  pots.  As  the  plants  increase  in 
strength,  some  slight  support  with  sticks 
will  be  necessary. 

Miss  D.  Sparkes. 

- f+4 - 

Primroses,  Christmas  Roses  and  Roses 
are  at  present  blooming  in  Aberdeen 
gardens. 


Hyacinths  in  Glasses  and  Bowls. 
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During  the  season  of  plenty  people  are 
apt  to  forget  the  value  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  for  cut  flowers  in  autumn.  Early- 
flowering  varieties  belonging  to  the 
Japanese  section,  Pompons,  Anemone- 
Pompons  and  single  Chrysanthemums  are 
all  highly  suited  for  this  purpose  and 
may  be  grown  in  pots,  tubs  or  in  the  open 
border.  Those  which  are  intended  to 
bloom  latest  in  the  open  should  be  planted 
in  sheltered  situations  to  prevent  damage 
by  frost  and  wind  during  November. 
Many  who  have  their  business  to  attend 
cannot,  of  course,  devote  much  time  to 
the  growing  of  plants  in  pots,  but  a  large 
number  belonging  to  the  above  sections 
are  of  the  very  easiest  cultivation  in  the 
open  air.  They  require  only  to  be  rooted 
and  planted  out  at  certain  distances  apart 
according  to  the  height  they  naturally 
attain,  and  during  the„season  they  will 
make  nice  bushy  specimens  that  will  fur¬ 
nish  large  supplies  of  flowers  during  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November. 

Some  varieties  are  apt  to  lose  their 
colour  if  left  to  develop  to  their  fullest 
extent  in  the  open,  but  if  cut  when  they 
are  commencing  to  open  and  placed  in 
water  they  will  expand  beautifully  in  the 
shelter  afforded  by  a  room  and  retain  the 
same  hue,  or  nearly,  as  when  opening. 
These  flowers  may  be  used  for  dinner 
table  decoration  and  room  decoration 
generally  in  vases  and  glasses  of  simple 
or  ornamental  pattern.  Those  who  visited 
the  autumn  exhibition  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  could  see  that  most  of  the  above 
types,  but  especially  decorative  varieties 
and  singles,  are  now  becoming  more  ap¬ 
preciated  and  more  extensively  used  for 
decorative  purposes. 


Black  Currant  Resister. 


Maclaren  and  Son 


During  the  fruiting  season  we  received 
a  large  branch  of  a  new  Black  Currant 
named  Resister  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 
Black  Currants  are  rather  difficult  to  re¬ 
present,  but  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  may  serve  to  show  the  heavy  crop 
borne  by  this  new  variety.  Every  shoot 
of  last  year’s  growth,  whether  long  or 
short,  bore  an  ample  cluster  on  each 
spur,  not  merely  one  string,  but  several 
strings  from  each.  The  most  important 
feature  about  this  variety  is  that  hitherto 
it  has  entirely  resisted  the  ravages  of  the 
Black  Currant  Mite.  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co.  inform  us  that  readers  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World,  whose  bushes  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  Black  Currant  Mite,  can 
test  this  variety  if  they  write  to  the  intro¬ 
ducers  of  the  variety  in  the  autumn.  We 
may  merely  add  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  berries  on  the  branch  were  ripe,  and 
the  quality  was  excellent. 

- . - 

The  Dartford  Cottage  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  latest  addition  to  horticul¬ 
tural  societies. 


Border  Carnations. 

Little  or  nothing  requires  to  be  do: 
amongst  Carnations  in  the  open  bord 
during  this  month.  When  freezing  ai 
thawing  occurs  the  labels  are  likely 
be  pushed  out  of  the  ground,  and  to  pi 
vent  them  from  getting  mixed  they  shou 
be  pushed  home  again  after  a  tha 
Those  in  cold  frames  should  be  free 
ventilated  on  all  favourable  occasio 
and  only  kept  close  when  freezing  har 
During  "dull  and  foggy  weather  no  wate 
ing  will  be  necessary  and  the  foliage  mi 
be  kept  scrupulously  dry  to  prevent  rt 
and  spot  from  getting  a  footing. 


Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

In  cold  frames  these  will  require  sir. 
lar  attention  to  border  Camatioi 
Where  they  are  grown  in  a  greenhouse 
little  more  watering  will  be  necessary 
windy  and  dry  weather  to  prevent  inju 
to  the  roots  through  over-dryness.  Fr 
ventilation  should  be  given  on  all  favoi 
able  occasions,  otherwise  the  plants  w 
grow  more  than  is  desirable  and  £ 
drawn  end  weak.  Some  growers  turn  t 
frames  round  to  face  the  north  in  winl 
to  prevent  bright  sunshine  from  undi 
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exciting  the  plants  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  This  object  can  be  secured  in 
greenhouses  by  ventilation. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Little  water  will  now  be  required,  but 
the  plants  being  in  the  flowering  condi¬ 
tion,  or  approaching  that  stage,  they 
should  be  looked  over  every  day  and 
their  wants  supplied.  In  foggy  weather 
watering  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  no  ventilation  should  be  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  actual  prevalence  of  fog,  except, 
it  may  be,  for  a  little  while  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  is  nice  and  warm.  This 
will  serve  to  dispel  damp.  If  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  55  degs.  at  night  is  being  main¬ 
tained  to  enable  the  flowers  to  open  freely, 
this  may  be  allowed  to  drop  to  50  degs. 
or  52  degs.  to  lessen  the  effects  of  fog 
near  smoky  towns. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Everything  in  the  house  where  these 
are  grown  in  quantity  should  be  kept  on 
the  dry  side,  especially  the  Carnations, 
both  at  the  root  and  overhead,  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  rust  and  other  diseases.  Wipe 
up  any  water  that  may  have  been  spilled 
on  the  floor  and  ventilate  freely  in  all 
favourable  weather.  The  motto  should 
be  to  keep  them  cool,  dry  and  resting. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

When  late  batches  of  this  free-flowering 
and  fragrant  race  of  Carnations  are  grown 
a  temperature  of  50  degs.  should  be  main¬ 
tained  to  enable  the  flowers  to  open  freely. 

A  well-lighted  greenhouse  or  conserva¬ 
tory  is  the  best  place  to  keep  flowering 
plants,  and  they  should  be  associated 
with  other  subjects  intended  for  flowering 
in  winter,  such  as  Chinese  Primulas,  Cy¬ 
clamens,  Salvias,  etc.  If  a  house  could 
be  given  up  to  them  entirely  they  could 
be  given  the  necessary  treatment  without 
interfering  with  plants  that  should  be  rest¬ 
ing. 

American  Carnations. 

As  these  are  now  in  bloom  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  degs.  will  be  necessary, 
and  a  few  varieties  do  better  if  this  is 
raised  to  52  degs.  or  54  degs.  Preference 
should  be  given  for  vaiieties  that  succeed 
at  the  lower  temperature  so  long  as  they 
supply  the  colours  required.  Lady  Boun¬ 
tiful,  "Enchantress,  Nelson  Fisher,  Har- 
lowarden,  Harry  Fenn,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pat¬ 
ten,  Fair  Maid,  Victory,  etc.,  open  kindly 
in  a  temperature  of  48  degs.  to  52  degs. 

J.  D.  F.  W. 

- +++ - 

Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  V.M.H.,  etc. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  unanimously 
appointed  Sir  Daniel  Morris  to  be  an 
Honorary  Life  Fellow  of  the  Society  in 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to 
horticulture  in  various  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

Gold  Medal  for  Webb  and  Sons. 

At  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum 
Show  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  of  the  Royal 
Seed  Establishment,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  for  an  exhibit  of  vegetables,  etc., 
comprising  about  100  varieties  and  in¬ 
cluding  Melons,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers, 
Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  and 
other  kinds  in  a  high  state  of  develop¬ 
ment. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Every  week  now  shows  increased  bareness 
in  the  flower  garden.  From  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  the  leaves  are  falling  very  fast 
and  soon  the  branches  will  rear  themselves 
gaunt  and  leafless  in  the  air.  But  to  the  real 
gardener — the  enthusiast — there  is  a  beauty 
in  even  the  leafless  trees  and  shrubs.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  branches  closely  and  you  will 
find  them  studded  with  plump  buds,  and  the 
varying  colour  of  the  bark  is  also  attractive. 
Ihose  fat  buds  give  promise  of  a  grand 
display  of  foliage  again  next  season,  and, 
furthermore,  if  we  always  had  the  beautiful 
leaves  before  us  we  might  get  tired  of  look¬ 
ing  at  them,  or,  at  least,  rather  indifferent. 
But  as  they  disappear  for  a  season  and  new 
ones  come  again  our  interest  in  the  trees  is 
whetted,  as  it  were,  not  only  as  regards  trees 
and  shrubs,  but  in  gardening  matters 
generally. 

Lifting  Shrubs. 

The  recent  spell  of  dry  weather  is  past, 
the  soil  is  quite  moist,  and  we  can  now  at¬ 
tend  to  the  lifting  and  replanting  of  shrubs 
and  trees.  When  the  latter  are  removed 
with  a  nice  ball  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots 
there  need  not  be  much  worrying  about  their 
future  well  being,  provided,  of  course,  stak¬ 
ing  and  watering  be  done  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner.  If  a  tree  is  constantly  being  blown  to 
and  fro  by  the  strong  winds  after  it  has  been 
transplanted,  it  will  not  readily  root  into 
the  new  soil. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  a  shrub  should  be  lifted. 
More  soil  should  be  taken  out  on  one  side 
of  the  tree  or  bush  than  the  opposite,  and 
at  a  sufficient  distance  to  be  quite  free  of  the 
roots.  Then  open  a  trench  on  the  other  side 
and  lever  the  mass  of  roots  and  soil  over. 
The  wide  trench  A  will  allow  of  this,  and 
so  you  will  be  able  to  lift  out  the  bush  B 
with  a  nice  quantity  of  soil  attached  to  the 
roots. 

In  replanting  be  sure  you  make  the  holes 
larger  than  the  balls  of  soil  and  roots,  and 
if  the  soil  be  of  poor  quality  add  some  rotted 
manure  to  it,  mixing  all  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether.  Shrubs  and  trees  are  often  starved, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  we  have  so  many 
fine  specimens  in  our  gardens  considering  the 
fact  that  very  rarely  is  any  manure  put  to 
the  roots. 


Bulbs  in  Beds. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  work 
of  bulb  planting  finished.  The  summer¬ 
flowering  plants  have  done  so  well  late  in 
the  year  that  many  persons  have  been  loth 
tctake  them  up;  and  so  very  little  time  was 
available  for  the  due  preparation  of  the  beds 
for  the  reception  of  the  bulbs. 

Lawns. 

Make  good  use  of  the  heavy  roller  now 
the  turf  is  softened  by  recent  rains.  Rake 
off  moss,  too,  with  an  iron-toothed  rake,  and 
then  put  on  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes.  But 
in  very  bad  cases  draining  will  be  the  only 
remedy  for  moss  on  lawns.  Use  the  broom 
freely  on  the  lawn,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  sweeping  up  leaves,  but  for  scattering 
worm-casts  before  the  roller  is  passed  over 
them. 


Fig.  3  shows  how  to  -plant  a  fruit  tree.  At 
A  some  broken-up  soil  is  placed  under  the 
roots;  B  shows  the  latter  well  spread  out. 


New  Lawns  and  the  Renovation  of  Old 
Ones. 

Where  it  is  the  intention  of  owners  to  make 
new  lawns,  or  to  relay  portions  of  old  ones, 
all  preparations  should  be  made  for  the  due 
carrying  out  of  the  work.  New  soil  must 
be  sifted,  levelling  done,  and  turves  cut. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. 

I  have  given  lists  of  fruit  trees  in  previous 
issues  of  The  Gardening  World  ;  now  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  trees  planted 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but,  of  course,  you 
must  not  put  in  the  trees  while  the  ground 
is  in  a  sticky  condition.  The  soil  should 
crumble  nicely,  then  you  will  be  able  to 
work  it  in  thoroughly  among  the  roots  and 
to  make  it  firm  as  it  ought  to  be.  When  j'ou 
receive  the  trees  from  the  nursery  take  note 
of  the  soil  mark  on  the  stems.  This  mark 
will  show  you  how  deep  the  trees  were 
planted,  and  you  should  put  them  in  just 
as  deeply,  neither  more  nor  less.  If  the 
weather  "be  frosty  do  not  unpack  the  trees, 
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but  place  the  bundles  in  a  cool  structure  safe 
from  frost,  and  before  planting  dip  the  roots 
in  water. 

In  rather  clayey  soils  plant  almost  on  the 
surface  and  place  mould  over  the  roots. 
See  that  each  specimen  is  well  staked. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  a  tree  should  be 
planted.  Having  made  wide,  shallow  holes, 
thoroughly  break  up  the  soil  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  as  shown  at  A ;  on  this  loose  soil 
place  the  roots,  spreading  them  out  well 
as  shown  at  15.  The  loosened  soil  at  A  and 
the  other  which  is  put  in  to  cover  the  roots 
must  be  made  firm,  then  the  roots  will  be 
well  embedded. 

Crease  Bands  on  Fruit  Trees.  1 

Strips  of  cloth  should  be  well  greased  and 
wrapped  round  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees  to 
pievent  the  wingless  female  moth  climbing 
to  the  branches.  Ordinary  cart  grease  will 
do.  Wrap  the  bands  several  times  round 
the  trunk  about  i  ft.  from  the  ground. 

As  the  grease  dries  up,  put  on  more,  and 
continue  to  renew  the  grease  every  few 
weeks  up  to  next  April. 

Black  Currauits. 

liorders  facing  the  north,  behind  walls, 
are  often  allowed  to  remain  unoccupied  by 
fruit  trees.  This  is  a  pity  because  Black 
Currants  will  thrive  well  in  such  borders, 
and  they  may  be  planted  now  ;  in  fact  all 
kinds  of  hardy  fruit  trees  may  now  be 
planted. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Protecting  Cauliflowers. 

Cauliflowers  are  more  tender  than  Broccoli, 
and  the  flowers  of  late  varieties,  such  as 
Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant,  should,  if  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  be  lifted  and  placed  in  cool  frames 
as  shown  in  Fig.  ,3.  The  plants  may  be 
packed  close  together  in  the  frame  as  shown 
at  A,  but  the  glass  lights  must  be  tilted  to 


Fig.  3  shows  how  to  -pack  C  auli  flower 
plants  in  a  frame  as  a  protection  against 
severe  frost;  A,  soil  placed  over  roots;  B, 
Cauliflowers  almost  ready  for  use.  Frame 
faces  north. 

allow  of  plenty  of  air  passing  over  the  plants 
at  B.  If  you  do  not  possess  a  cool  frame, 
or  have  not  one  available,  you  may  take  out 
a  spadeful  of  soil  on  the  north  side  of  each 
plant,  press  down  the  latter  towards  the 
north,  and  then  place  the  soil  on  the  top 
of  the  stem  to  keep  the  plant  ir.  position. 

Broad  Beans. 

Some  seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  deeply- 
dug  soil,  selecting  a  border  which  is  nice 
and  dry.  Sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  drills 
and  cover  them  with  soil  and  then  a  sur¬ 
facing  of  ashes. 

Peas. 

On  a  warm,  sheltered  border  sow  Peas  in 
broad  drills,  and  cover  them  with  dust-dry 
soil  first  before  putting  on  the  ordinary 
garden  loam.  To  prevent  mice,  rats  and 
birds  eating  the  seeds  and  young  growths, 
moisten  the  Peas  and  then  roll  them  in  red 
lead  before  you  sow  them. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Arranging  the  Plants. 

Too  much  thought  and  care  cannot  be 
given  to  this  important  detail.  The  interest 
in,  and  appearance  of  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  during  these  dull  days  depends 
greatly  on  the  ability  of  the  amateur  to 
make  the  most  of  the  plants  he  possesses. 
But  there  is  something  besides  this,  not  only 
should  they  be  arranged  in  a  manner  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye,  but  each  one  should  be  placed 
in  that  position  which  is  best  suited  for  its 
individual  welfare,  for  alas,  only  too  often 
does  one  see  all  subjects  treated  in  precisely 
fhe  same  way,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
natural  habits  and  requirements. 

Those  which  experience  teaches  are  liable 
to  grow  straggling  should  be  given  a  place 
near  the  glass  to  discourage  this  tendency, 
whilst  those  hardy  plants  which  do  not  need 
much  artificial  heat  to  bring  them  to  perfec¬ 
tion  may  be  relegated  to  the  cooler  end  of 
the  structure  in  order  that  the  more  tender 
plants  may  receive  full  benefit  from  the 
warmth  thrown  off  from  the  hot-water  pipes. 
It  is  this  careful  study  of  the  needs  and 
peculiarities  of  each  plant  that  means  suc¬ 
cess,  and,  assuming  that  what  is  worth  grow¬ 
ing  is  worth  growing  well,  it  behoves  the 
amateur  to  treat  each  one  by  itself  and  not 
the  collection  as  a  whole. 

Decorative  Poinsettias. 

iSome  small  neatly'-grown  plants  of  Poin- 
settia  pulcherrima,  raised  from  cuttings 
taken  in  spring,  are  now  proving  their  worth 
as  decorative  subjects,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  considerable  time  to  come. 
The  quantity  and  coloration  of  their  showy 
bracts  will  be  much  increased  and  intensified 
by  occasional  applications  of  soot  water, 
which,  I  may  add,  is  the  only  feeding  these 
beautiful  plants  require.  When  they  com¬ 
mence  to  go  off  it  is  a  sign  that  they  need 
a  rest,  after  which  they  may  be  pruned  back 
and  restarted  into  active  growth  to  provide 
fine  specimen  plants  for  another  season. 

Useful  anti  Ornamental. 

When  we  can  easily  combine  the  useful 
and  the  ornamental  it  is  as  well  to  do  so, 
and,  were  the  common  ^or  garden  Parsley 
difficult  to  grow,  it  would,  I  feel  sure,  be 
prized  as  a  foliage  plant.  Anyway,  a  few 
roots  raised  from  the  kitchen  garden,  neatly 
tiimmecl,  and  inserted  in  boxes,  will,  if 
placed  in  any  odd  corner  of  the  greenhouse, 
make  rapid  and  clean  growth,  and,  whilst 
being  by  no  means  unsightly  (especially  if 
the  boxes  be  painted  on  the  outside)  will 
come  in  very  handy  later  on  for  kitchen  pur¬ 
poses. 

Ailamandas  in  Winter. 

These  are  beautiful  climbers  indeed,  and 
ihough  not  suited,  perhaps,  for  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  should  be  grown  by  every  amateur 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  stove 
or  warm  structure. 

As  the  plants  cease  to  produce  their  lovely 
blossoms  they  should  be  allowed  a  well- 
earned  rest,  which  in  their  case  only  means 
a  gradual  witholding  of  moisture  during  the 
winter  months.  T  he  shoots  may  be  shortened 
at  the  same  time,  although  the  pruning 
proper  should  be  deferred  for  awhile.  This 
cutting  back  is  advantageous  in  two  ways  ; 
it  assists  the  remaining  wood  to  ripen  and 
admits  of  more  needful  daylight  reaching 
the  plants  on  the  staging  beneath. 

White  Marguerites. 

Old  plants  of  the  true  White  Marguerite 
(Chrysanthemum  frutescens)  which  have  been 
doing  service  in  the  garden  or  window  boxes 
during  summer  should  not  be  thrown  away, 
at  any  rate  before  a  sufficient  supply  of  cut¬ 
tings  have  been  taken  to  provide  a  stock 
for  next  season’s  use.  Sever  the  tops  of  the 
shoots  about  three  inches  in  length,  cutting 


clean  through  just  below  a  joint,  and  after 
stripping  oft  all  the  lower  leaves  insert  them 
two  or  three  inches  apart  in  boxes  of  sandv 
soil.  They  may  then  be  placed  on  a  light 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse  and  sparingh 
watered  as  necessary,  removing  any  decav¬ 
ing  leaves,  and  carefully  guarding  their! 
against  “  damping  off.” 

If  room  is  plentiful,  the  old  plants  can 
then  be  further  cut  back  and  potted  up  to 
form  large  specimens  for  flowering  next 
year  ;  they  will  come  in  handy  for  filling 
up  any  gaps  in  the  mixed  border  it  nothing 
else,  although  they  prove  very  useful  'for 
planting  in  tubs  or  large  baskets. 

Beautiful  Bouvardias. 

Dainty  and  delicate,  the  Bouvardias  are 
amongst  the  finest  of  greenhouse  plants,  and 
spiing-struck  cuttings  should  now,  if  pro-i 
perly  attended  to  and  pinched  back  during 
the  summer  months,  be  fine  bushy  specimens, 
most  useful  for  winter  decoration  or  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  quantity  of  really  valuable  cut 
flowers.  A  steady  and  rather  moist  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  55  degs.  will  bring  then, 
on  nicely,  though  they  will  be  quite  safe 
with  a  few  degrees  less.  A  light  spraving 
will  also  prove  beneficial  on  warm  sunny 
days,  and  where  the  flower  buds  are  visible 
a  little  liquid  manure  will  prove  beneficial, 
but  over-feeding  must  be  carefully  avoided 
and  more  especially  where  winter-flowering 
plants  are  concerned. 

One  of  the  best  varieties  for  blooming  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly  the 
white  Bouvardia  jasminiflora,  which  shares 
with  B.  Flumboldti  the  distinction  of  being 
finely  scented.  The  summer-flowering  plants 
should  now  be  kept  moderately  dry  to  induce 
them  to  rest  preparatory  to  starting  them  in 
spring. 

Treatment  of  Succulents. 

■Cacti  and  their  relatives  are  becoming 
very  popular  with  amateurs,  probably  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  little  trouble  and  so  few 
difficulties  connected  with  their  culture. 
The  best  place  for  them  at  the  present  season 
is  the  top  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  be  safe  from  drips  from  other 
plants,  or  any  excess  of  moisture,  which  dur 
ing  the  winter  months,  often  proves  disas 
tious  to  them.  Provided  frost  is  excluded 
they  will  require  but  little  attention  till 
spring  arrives,  when  they  can  be  repotted 
1  f  necessary. 

G.  A.  F. 

Orchids  for  Amateurs.  1 

Seedling-  Orchids. 

Having  entered  upon  what  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  winter  season  proper,  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  now  likely  to  prevail  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks  are  not  those  usually 
conducive  to  the  growth  of  our  plants  to 
-any  perceptible  extent.  It  is  often  with 
such  conditions  that  difficulties  are  met  with 
in  the  treatment  of  young  seedling  Orchids. 
Diminished  light  and  sun  heat  tends  to  re¬ 
tard  growth  as  well  as  evaporation,  so  that 
there  is  a  constant  possibility  of  stagnation, 
both  in.  the  atmosphere  and  when  applying 
root  moisture  to  the  plants.  In  the  early 
stages,  say  from  the  first  leaf  completing  to 
the  development  of  the  third  leaf,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  good  plan  to  either  suspend  such 
plants  or  place  them  on  a  shelf  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  roof  glass,  as  this  enables  them 
to  receive  every  benefit  from  all  available 
light,  and  also  places  them  in  a  position 
where  there  is  constant  movement  of  the  air, 
and  thus  evaporation  is  assisted.  I  consider 
that  all  seedling  plants  should  be  grown 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  roof 
glass  at  all  times,  as  this  prevents  the  de¬ 
veloping  growth  becoming  unduly  drawn, 
and  so  hardens  them  and  adds  texture  and 
substance  to  the  leaves.  Root  moisture  must 
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s  be  given  with  discretion.  It  is  a  good 
a  to  let  the  potting  compost  become  rea¬ 
lly  dry  between  waterings.  In  very 
1  weather  and  when  the  outside  atrno- 
jre  is  so  heavily  charged  with  moisture, 
i surprising  how  long  the  potting  compost 
remain  just  sufficiently  moist  to  keep 
eeedling  plants  in  a  desirable  state.  It 
ren  in  this  state  that  the  greatest  care 
eded,  for  like  all  other  seedling  plants 
r  ids  are  liable  to  damp  off  at  their  base 
(larger  plants  to  become  disfigured  with 
,  caused  from  damping  or  rotting.  It  is 
-able  that  where  it  can  possibly  be  done 
liots  containing  seedling  plants  should 
pped  just  sufficiently  to  reach  the  sur- 
cof  the  potting  compost.  Watering  over- 
4  is  often  desirable  during  the  bright 
iaer  months,  but  during  the  winter  it  is 
;  to  refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  wet- 
1  the  foliage. 

'  e  water  used  is  also  another  considera- 
j  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  to 
>\n  any  degree  of  success  in  raising  and 
ang  seedling  Orchids  where  hard  water 
;ed.  Rain  water  should  always  be  ob- 
jible  by  having  tank  storage  sufficient 
vatering  purposes.  At  the  winter  season 
:  re  yearj  when  changes  are  so  frequent, 
e.re  accustomed  to  having  cold  rains,  the 
b  riving  snow  water,  and  other  elements 
1.  haw  a  tendency  to  lower  the  tempera- 
r  of  the  water  in  the  tanks  to  such  a  de- 
t  that  if  a  thermometer  is  placed  in  them 
dnd  it  considerably  lower  than  the  nor- 
,  temperature  of  the  house.  To  use  such 
;  >r  would  possibly  give  undesirable 
r  ks  to  and  probably  cause  the  destruction 
the  young  plants.  It  is  advisable,  there- 
; ,  to  keep  a  tank  or  tub  in  the  houses  full 
fain  water,  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  I 
••Id  advise  that  this  water  should  be  kept 
least  two  or  three  degrees  above  the  nor- 
1  temperature  of  the  house.  If  necessary 
<  water  should  be  added  to  raise  it  to  the 
( red  temperature. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

Aubergine. 

me  of  the  least  known  of  the  little- 
:  \vn  vegetables  to  be  seen  at  Covent 
Lden  Market  is  the  Aubergine.  Its 
tpe  is  almost  that  of  a  very  small  In- 
l  n  club,  and  the  skin  is  of  a  shiny 
1  pie.  Skilfully  prepared  it  is  a  most 
faury  vegetable. 


i  w  of  Home  Bottled  and  Preserved  Fruits 
1  Vegetables. 

'his  show  will  be  held  under  the  aus- 
)es  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
1  their  hall  at  Westminster  on  Novem- 
)  26th  and  27th,  when  awards  of  cups, 
tdals  and  prizes  will  be  made. 

lerican  Gooseberry  Mildew  and  Black  Cur- 
t  Mite. 

t  is  suggested  that  purchasers  of 
-oseberry  and  Black  Currant  bushes 
>  mid  insist  on  a  guarantee  being  given 
:  the  vendors  of  such  bushes  that  no 
lease  has  appeared  in  their  stocks  this 
jir. 


t  onial  Grown  Fruit. 

I  show  of  fruits  from  our  British 
Clonies  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
c  tural  Hall,  Westminster,  from  Novem- 
26th  to  the  30th  inclusive,  the  open- 
i  I  ceremony  being  performed  by  the 
I ght  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
lyal.  G.C.M.G.  “The  Cultivation  of 
(  rus  Fruits”  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
1  ture  to  be  delivered  on  the  first  day 
1  the  show  by  Mr.  Archibald  J.  Brooks, 
<  the  Agricultural  School,  Dominica. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — G ardeners  who  would  make 
the.  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to  - 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  fled,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE.  ROOM  PLANTS. 


3387.  Keeping  Coleus. 

I  have  two  Balsams  with  leaves  like  en¬ 
closed.  Are  they  annuals,  or  is  it  no  use  to 
keep  them?  (N.  E.  C.,  Kent.) 

The  specimens  yrou  sent  us  are  not  Bal¬ 
sams  but  Coleus,  which  are  ornamental¬ 
leaved  plants  for  warm  greenhouses  or 
stoves.  They  are  perennials,  but  unless  you 
can  command  plenty  of  heat  in  winter  they 
cannot  be  preserved  in  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house.  If  you  have  any  house  which  you 
keep  at  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  by  night 
during  the  winter,  they  would  just  pull 
through,  and  as  the  weather  gets  warmer 
in  spring  you  could  then  take  cuttings  and 
rear  plants  again  from  them.  In  the  spring 
they  would  be  better  fpr  a  little  bottom  heat, 
which  could  be  secured  by  standing  the  pots 
containing  the  cuttings  in  a  box  or  on  a  tray 
just  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  not  necessarily 
close  to  them,  otherwise  the  pipes  would 
dry  them  up  too  quickly.  Balsams  proper 
are  flowering  plants  requiring  a  similar 
amount  of  heat,  but  they  are  annuals.  The 
Coleus  may  be  grown  in  any  ordinary  green¬ 
house  in  the  summer  time. 

3388.  Repotting  Calceolarias. 

I  have  a  batch  of  Calceolarias  in  3  in. 
pots  with  the  leaves  nearly  covering  the 
soil.  When  ought  these  to  be  potted  and 
what  size  of  pots  should  I  use?  Last  year 
I  got  them  spoiled  with  green  fly  just  as 
they  were  coming  into  bloom.  What  should 
I  do  to  prevent  this  in  spring?  (T.  Ridley, 
Suffolk.) 

Repotting  might  have  been  done  a  little 
earlier  to  advantage  in  bringing  the  plants 
through  November  and  December.  You 
may,  however,  give  them  a  shift  into  45  in. 
pots,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  them 
growing  and  carry  them  on  till  February, 
when  you  can  shift  them  again  into  pots  65 
in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter  if  the  vigour  of  the 
plants  warrants  the  larger  shift.  Keep -a 
close  watch  upon  the  plants  at  all  times  for 
green  fly,  but  especially  when  the  weather 
begins  to  get  warm  again,  and  as  soon  as 
you  detect  the  presence  of  fly  on  the  leaves 
lightly  fumigate  the  house  with  “  XL- All,” 
choosing  a  still  night  for  the  purpose.  The 
secret  of  getting  clean,  healthy  Calceolarias 
is  to  attend  to  them  at  once  when  only  a  few 
green  fly  are  showing  themselves 


3389.  Treatment  of  Geraniums  and 
Fuchsias 

What  can  I  do  with  Geraniums  that  have 
grown  too  tall  for  a  window  and  now  look 
straggling?  Should  Fuchsias  be  kept  dry 
in  winter,,  and  when  and  how  is  the  best 
time  to  prune  them  ?  I  have  two  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  that  have  now  done  bloom¬ 
ing.  When  is  the  best  time  to. repot  them? 
(R.  Dyke,  Sussex.) 

You  may  cut  back  the  Geraniums  to  a 
good  bud  on  each  of  the  shoots  made  during 
the  past  summer.  Get  the  lowest  bud  on 
each  shoot,  as  this  enables  you  to  commence 
again  with  compact  plants,  which  are  more 
likely  to  become  bushy.  Keep  the  plants 
rather  dry  and  resting  until  they  push  into 
full  leaf  again,  when  more  water  should 
bs  given  them.  The  Fuchsias  may  be  kept 
on  the  dry  side,  though  not  dust-dry.  You 
can  prune  them  into  shape  at  the  present 
time  and  that  will  reduce  their  bulk.  If 
you  desire  the  pyramidal  shape,  you  will 
have  to  prune  so  that  the  lower  branches 
will  be  longest  and  gradually^  shorter  to¬ 
wards  the  top  of  the  plant.  Gradually  with¬ 
hold  water  from  the  Begonias  till  they  die 
down,  then  let  them  go  fairly  dry  and  keep 
them  in  a  cool  place  till  spring.  Then, 
about  the  end  of  March  place  them  in  a 
sunny  window  and  give  them  a  little  water 
to  encourage  fresh  growth.  When  shoots 
appear  above  the  soil  repot  them  in  fresh 
compost. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3390.  Best  Pink  Sweet  Peas  for  Exhi¬ 
bition. 

I  want  to  exhibit  in  three  classes  for  pink 
Sweet  Peas,  namely',  dark,  medium  and  light 
pink.  My  selection  for  the  medium  is  Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer ;  the  light  one  Princess  Vic¬ 
toria.  Now  I  want  a  nice  dark  pink,  carry¬ 
ing  four  blooms  of  a  giant  size.  Which 
would  you  recommend  and  what  is  your 
opinion  of  Audrey  Crier  and  Olive  Bolton? 
I  do  not  want  igoq  novelties.  Which  is  the 
best  of  the  following  three  for  keen  compe¬ 
tition,  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes',  Bobby  K.  and 
Princess  Victoria?  (Ernest  William,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire.) 

Countess  Spencer  and  Princess  Victoria 
are  very  good  for  the  purpose  you  mention. 
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Audrey  Crier  is  a  salmon-pink  with  fine 
flowers  when  it  comes  true,  but  hitherto  it 
has  not  been  at  all  constant  to  character. 
It  is  certainly  a  fine  variety  when  it  comes 
true,  but  it  is  light  in  colour.  Olive  Bol¬ 
ton  is  a  rich  pink-rose  variety  and  comes  in 
the  same  group  with  Countess  Spencer.  You 
could  not  show  both  of  these  in  the  same 
class  at  any  show  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society,  nor  in  those  which  follow  the 
same  plan  as  that  society.  You  could  have 
them  in  separate  stands.  It  is  not  always 
a  question  of  variety,  because  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  and  in  some  gardens  the  different 
varieties  which  come  near  one  another  often 
behave  very  differently  and  come  very  light 
or  very  dark  for  their  kind,  owing  to  the 
conditions  of  soil,  aspect  and  treatment 
which  they  receive.  The  same  variety  will 
not  always  produce  four  blooms  on  a  stem. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  cultivation.  Those 
you  mention  are  giant  Sweet  Peas,  pro¬ 
vided  you  grow  them  well.  The  three 
varieties  which  you  mentioned  last  are  all 
pink,  and  each  of  them,  if  well  grown, 
would  be  capable  of  winning  prizes.  We 
should  give  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  the  first 
place,  Princess  Victoria  second,  and  Bobby 
K.  third.  We  should  advise  you  to  grow  all 
three  of  them.  Give  them  the  best  treatment 
you  can  and  see  which  of  them  does  best 
in  your  garden.  You  cannot  select  the  best 
and  make  sure  that  that  one  will  give  you 
success  next  year,  as  Sweet  Peas  are  in¬ 
fluenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  weather 
which  you  get  previous  to  the  exhibition. 
3391.  Variegated  Flags. 

I  have  a  fancy  for  variegated  plants  and 
believe  there  are  some  Flags  with  variegated 
leaves.  If  you  would  tell  me  the  names  of 
the  same  I  would  be  much  obliged.  They 
would  produce  a  fine  effect.  (W.  Holt. 
Glos.) 

Several  of  the  Irises  have  variegated  varie¬ 
ties,  including  I.  Pseudacorus  foliis  varie- 
gatis,  I.  pallida  fol.  var.  and  I.  foetidis- 
sima  fol.  var.  The  first  two  are  the  most 
distinct,  although  the  last  one  is  fairly  con¬ 
spicuous  when  well  grown.  Other  Flags 
which  are  not  Irises  are  Acorus  Calamus 
fol.  var.  and  A.  gramineus  variegatus 
Quite  different  from  either  is  the  variegated 
Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis  fulva  fol.  var.). 
The  last-named  is  very  handsome  in  its  best 
condition,  but  the  leaves  would  not  keep 
bright,  fresh  and  tidy  so  long  as  the  others. 
339  2.  Antirrhinums  and  Protection. 

I  have  a  very  fine  strain  of  Antirrhinums 
raised  from  seed,  but  some  of  them  have 
not  bloomed.  Do  you  think  they  would  live 
out  with  me  without  protection  ?  (Climbers. 
Surrey.) 

As  you  say  in  another  part  of  your  letter 
the  soil  is  chalky  and  dry,  the  Antirrhinums 
should  pass  through  the  winter  safely  if 
the  soil  is  fairly  firm  at  the  present  time 
and  not  too  rich  by  the  addition  of  manure. 
If  the  soil  has  been  made  rich  you  could 
cut  the  plants  rather  hard  back  to  reduce 
their  bulk,  leaving  the  young  shoots  that 
are  coming  up  from  the  base.  These  plants 
that  are  cut  back  could  then  be  lifted  and 
put  rather  thickly  into  boxes  of  light  sandy 
soil.  These  could  be  kept  rather  dry  during 
winter  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame.  They 
could  then  be  planted  out  in  spring  as  soon 
as  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over.  If 
well  ventilated  in  frames  they  will  not  grow 
much  and  therefore  can  be  kept  in  a  small 
amount  of  space.  Antirrhinums,  however, 
usually  stand  out  well  in  winter  in  soils 
sucli  as  yours. 


LAWNS. 

3393.  Weedy  Lawn. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  you  think 
of  ridding  a  lawn  of  the  weeds  mentioned  by 
applying  a  chemical  manure,  that  is,  sp'rink- 
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ling  it  in  the  dry  state  on  to  the  top  or  crown 
of  the  weed.  This  summer  I  was  advised  to 
treat  a  lawn  in  the  way  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  The  result  is  very  plainly  to  be  seen 
in  the  improved  condition. of  the  grass,  but 
myself,  I  cannot  see  that  weeds  have  been 
reduced  to  any  great  extent,  and  in  the  case 
of  Daisies,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
are  quite  as  many,  if  not  more,  and  the 
growth  certainly  looks  more  vigorous.  Plan¬ 
tain  has  been  killed  in  some  cases  in  very 
hot  weather  with  several  applications,  but 
the  Daisies  do  not  seem  to  be  killed.  The 
leaves  and  crowns  may  be,  but  the  running 
root  is  not,  and  they  seem  to  grow  again 
with  more  vigour.  I  do  not  think  much  of 
this  method  of  ridding  a  lawn  of  weeds  my¬ 
self.  The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  is  spud¬ 
ding  out,  but  being  a  big  lawn  and  without 
some  extra  help,  this  would  take  a  lot  of 
time.  The  next  best  thing,  I  consider,  ;s  to 
use  salt.  I  have  tried  this  on  both  Plan¬ 
tains  and  Daisies,  and  it  finishes  them  com¬ 
pletely.  I  did  some  in  this  way  during  the 
summer,  and  although  there  are  the  bare 
spaces  yet  where  the  weeds  were  killed,  they 
will,  in  time,  fill  up.  When  I  pointed  out 
the  salting  way  as,  in  my  opinion,  better 
than  the  chemical  manure  way,  the  objection 
was  that  bare  spaces  were  caused.  There  is 
this  even  when  the  manure  is  applied,  al¬ 
though  the  grass  round  about  soon  covers 
this.  The  weeds  are  not  always  killed,  and 
if  spudding  were  resorted  to  there  would  be 
bare  spaces  the  same.  With  spudding  and 
salting  one  knows  that  the  weeds  are  cleared 
out,  and  with  the  first-named  method  this 
cannot  be  guaranteed.  I  maintain  that  if 
salting  or  spudding  were  done  and  some 
manure  sprinkled  round,  the  grass  would 
soon  cover  these  spaces.  I  have  tried  this 
in  a  small  way  and  found  this  was  so.  The 
lawn  in  question  is  rather  large,  and  spud¬ 
ding  takes  a  long  time,  and  1  think  that  salt¬ 
ing  is  the  simplest  way.  When  the  roots  are 
cleared  out  and  a  sprinkling  of  chemical 
manure  is  applied  once  or  twice  during  the 
season  all  over  the  lawn  I  consider  that  an 
even  growth  of  the  lawn  would  result.  As  it 
means  putting  chemical  manure  on  weeds 
two,  three,  and  perhaps  four  times,  it  takes 
a  lot  of  stuff.  Also,  it  causes  the  grass  to 
grow  almost  rank_  round  about  where  it  is 
applied,  although  the  grass  that  has  no 
weeds  in  gets  none,  and  it  is  as  poor  as  poor, 
hence  my  contention  that  the  methods  I  have 
mentioned  are  the  best  and  then  to  dress  all 
the  grass  evenly  with  the  manure.  (Regu 
lar  Reader,  Notts.) 

You  make  much  mention  of  chemical 
manure,  but  that  does  not  convey  much. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  chemical  manures. 
Lawn  sand  is  the  material  usually  employed 
for  destroying  Daisies  and  Plantains  on  the 
grass.  Your  experience  seems  to  have  been 
quite  different  from  ours.  We  chose  a  dry 
time  in  spring,  just  as  the  grass  was  com¬ 
mencing  to  grow,  and  gave  the  whole  lawn 
a  sprinkling  of  lawn  sand.  Where  Daisies, 
Plantains  and  other  bread-leaved  weeds 
grew,  we  sprinkled  it  a  little  more  thickly, 
making  sure  that  the  leaves  of  those  plants 
were  well  dusted.  After  we  had  finished, 
the  broad-leaved  subjects  looked  quite  grey, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  grey 
colour  entirely  disappeared.  The  active 
agent  in  the  lawn  sand  has  the  effect  of 
drawing  all  the  moisture  out  of  the  soft 
leaves  of  Daisies,  Plantains,  Dandelions  and 
Burdocks.  The  Daisies  were  almost  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  although  the  lawn  was 
full  of  .them  and  the  grass  rather  thin  at  the 
time  of  application.  Then  the  coarse  grow¬ 
ing  Burdock  was  so  much  destroyed  that  it 
did  not  recover.  Dandelions  were  not  com¬ 
pletely  killed,  because,  as  you  know,  they 
have  very  deep  roots  that  go  too  deeply  down 
to  be  influenced  by  the  lawn  sand.  We 
should  ad-vise  you  to  get  lawn  sand  from 
some  sundriesman  of  repute  and  give  that  a 
trial.  Spudding  out  is,  no  doubt,  the  most 


ic 


effective  way  for  all  kinds  of  weeds, 
takes  a  long  time  to  carry  out  the  wot 
do  not  think  that  salt  would  much 
the  grass,  although  it  serves  to  kill 
leaved  subjects.  Lawn  sand  would  b 
the  weeds,  except  deep  rooted  ones,  ; 
as  a  manure  upon  the  grass. 


ut 


HEDGES. 

— 


3  3  9-1.  Shrubs  for  a  Hedge. 

I  have  bought  a  small  field  (about  airr- 
quarters  of  an  acre).  It  is  in  a  very  closej 
position,  and  is  swept  by  gales  of  win jfrom 
almost  every  quarter.  I  want  to  pr.  ct 
as  much  as  possible.  The  field  sur 
rounded  by  double  stone  hedges  (co:  osea 
of  stone  walls  with  soil  between),  d 
want  to  plant  shrubs  in  them  to  piot  th 
enclosed  ground.  What  shrubs  won  ya 
advise  me  to  plant?  Would  Box  or  nil 
be  very  slow  growers?  The  soil  the 
hedges  is  peat  and  very  dry  in  si  me: 
What  trees  do  you  think  would  have  a  ante 
of  growing  ?  The  sea  is  about  a  qua  -r  0 
a  mile  away,  and  in  a  gale  the  spray  i  >ften 
blown  right  on  to  the  ground,  so  that  gets 
very  salt.  (G.  H.  Coles,  Cornwall.)  | 

We  fear  there  would  be  some  diffic  v  .r 
establishing  shrubs  in  a  dry,  peaty  si  be 
tween  those  two  stone  walls,  unless  yc  give 
copious  supplies  of  water  in  spring  t-  the 
shrubs  have  rooted  down  pretty  c --ply. 
They  would  ultimately  reach  the  ;  uni 
and  would,  no  doubt,  then  thrive,  if  :  .yen? 
poss  ible  to  do  so  in  your  w  indy  local  it  We 
think  E-scallonia  macrantha  would  steed, 
as  it  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  si  fide. 
Possibly,  Euonymus  japonicus  or  one  f  its 
varieties  would  answer  the  purpose  e  ally 
well.  Beech  is  another  tree  that  we  buld 
recommend  to  be  planted  in  the  forr  >f  a 
close  hedge,  as  i-t  holds  its  leaves  in  a  own 
condition  all  the  winter  and  constit  :s  a 
good  subject  for  giving  shelter.  Fuerr 
Gorse  might  be  tried  on  the  to-p  of  tha  all, 
but  we  should  give  the  three  plants  a  -adv 
mentioned  the  preference.  If  you  Aid 
plant  a  single  or  a  double  line  of  Airian 
Pine  (Pinus  austriaca)  inside  or  outs  :  of 
that  stone  wall  it  would  ultimately  e  a 
great  amount  of  shelter.  Holly  and-B  are 
very  slow  growing  and  make  dense  ads, 
but  we  are  not  certain  they  would  be  a  reat 
success  in  your  windy  district. 


ROSES. 

3395.  Raising  Brier  Stocks. 

I  frequently  notice  it  said  that  thel  riei 
stock  is  best  for  budding  Roses  upo  Is 
this  the  Sweet  Brier  or  some  other  wild.ose, 
as  I  should  like  to  rear  some  from  se.s  tc 
bud  Roses  on.  Would  you  let  me  knotuhai 
stock  this  is,  or  how  I  am  to  know  it  ?  dso. 
the  plan  to  pursue  to  rear  them.  (Old  osf. 
Sussex.) 

The  Sweet  Brier  is  not  meant,  ant me.) 
or  may  not  be  used  for  the  purpose.  })’  01 
the  wild  Roses  popularly  known  a  Dcj 
Roses  (Rosa  cani-na)  would  be  suitabhar.i! 
you  could  gather  the  heps,  avoidin  the 
Sweet  Brier.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  is  f ter 
bristly  and  its  stalk  always  so,  and  t-ugli 
some  other  Roses  likewise  have  this  c  rac 
ter  you  will  be  safe  to  avoid  all  of  kem 
Cut  across  the  fruits  you  gather,  squee  oui 
the  seeds,  and  then  proceed  to  sow  hen 
rather  thickly  in  lines  about  1  ft.  apa  ant 
1  in,  deep.  If  you  cannot  sow  them  at-nce 
put  the  seeds  in  a  large  flower  pot  beveei 
layers  of  moist  sand.  From  the  tim-V01 
collect  them  till  you  sow  them,  nev  le 
them  get  dry.  Place  this  po-t  on  ashe -‘.n  '< 
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Ic'rame  for  the  winter  and  sow  in  March 
ie  the  ground  is  ready.  You  could  trans- 
ai  the  seedlings  about  the  beginning  of 
)Vnber  or  in  the  March  following  after 
uiave  seen  how  many  of  them  are  to 
J  This  transplanting  is  necessary  to 
[0  them  room  to  get  strong,  as  seedlings 
1  one  year  old  would  not  be  strong 
0;h  for  budding  purposes, 
jc,  Layer  of  Dorothy  Perkins. 

]  t  summer  I  layered  a  branch,  of 
3  hy  Perkins  Rose  tree,  and  I  think  it  is 
oil.  When  may  I  cut  it  away  and  plant 
c  ?  Should  it  be  pruned  the  first  year, 
idiow  much?  (W.  Holt,  Glos.) 

I  fairly  well  rooted  it  would,  no  doubt, 
f  severed  from  the  parent  and  planted 
[t  t  once.  Roses  make  a  lot  of  roots,  how- 
e  in  autumn,  and  the  best  plan  would 
leave  it  till  March,  when  it  would  be 
u,  more  strongly  rooted.  If  the  stems  are 
rlong  we  should  cut  them  back  to  18  in., 
icif  longer  cut  them  back  to  half  their 
nh  at  planting  time. 

3  r.  Roses  for  Pot  Culture. 

I  ave  grown  Roses  with  fair  success  out- 
d  but  would  like  to  try  my  hand  with 
;  in  a  greenhouse.  I  do  not  want  tall- 
rcing  kinds,  but  some  that  would  bloom 
ey,  though  only  of  moderate  size  and 
od  not  be  too  tall  for  the  stages.  (J . 

. :/.,  Essex.) 

!u  do  not  mention  how  many  Roses  you 
a,  but  we  have  selected  nine  belonging  to 
.r  different  classes.  Tea  Roses  are  : 
a  •  Roberts,  apricot  with  a  coppery  base ; 
resmaid,  pink;  and  Mme.  Hoste,  lemon - 
ebw.  Hybrid  Teas  of  moderate  growth 
3) your  purpose  are  : — Liberty  and  Rich- 
ici  (crimson)  and  Lady  Battersea  (cerise), 
[•rid  Perpetuals  that  would  suit  might 
rude  Captain  Hayward  (crimson),  Mrs. 
0.  Laing  (rose-pink)  and  Frau  Karl 
Jiichki  (white).  If  these  Roses  are  lifted 
uoi  the  ground  when  you  get  them,  it 
rdd  not  be  advisable  to  force  the  plants 
vipplying  much  heat.  Indeed,  the  best 
1  would  be  to  pot  them,  prune  them 
ally  hard  and  stand  them  in  a  greenhouse 
/Ire  frost  is  just  kept  out.  They  have  to 
n:e  roots  before  they  can  do  much  and 
f  rey  give  you  some  Roses  the  first  year 
,fr  potting  so  far  so  good,  but  we  should 
ic  apply  any  heat  to  them  until  they  have 
n  another  season’s  growth  in  the  pots, 
i  t  they  have  flowered  for  the  first  time 
rc  can  stand  them  out  of  doors  to  com- 
>1 3  their  growth,  keeping  them  watered 
Through  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  you 
r.  d  repot  them,  prune  them  and  take  them 
r1  a  house  when  you  wish  to  start  them 
ipn,  and  you  can  then  hurry  them  along 
’[giving  a  "temperature  at  night  of  50  degs. 
'ing  to  60  degs.  as  they  get  into  full 
pvvth  with  a  rise  by  day  with  sun-heat. 
I  y  will  9tand  this  treatment  after  they 
uje  been  established  in  pots.  \\  ithout  any 
Ting  at  all  they  will  give  you  Roses  in 
nance  of  those  in  the  open  air. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3)8.  Climbers  for  a  House. 

want  about  half-a-dozen  climbing  shrubs 
f<  the  front  of  a  house.  Would  you  please 
gp  me  the  names  of  the  same  through  your 
Pies.  There  is  a  yellow-flowered  variety 
T  blooms  in  winter.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
npe  of  that  ?  The  soil  is  chalky  and  dry  in 
sumer.  Would  they  require  any  particu- 
k  soil?  (Climbers,  Surrey.) 

,f  the  soil  has  not  been  disturbed,  or,  at 
l«>t,  for  many  years,  where  you  intend  to 
put  these  climbers  it  would  be  well  to 
t;j  out  a  trench  at  least  2  ft.  wide  and  as 
d  n.  Even  below  this  the  soil  should  be 
"  1  loosened  up  with  a  fork.  If  the  ma¬ 
il  al  which  you  take  out  of  the  trench  is 
f  rly  good  you  could  mix  it  with  manure 


and  return  it  again  to  the  trench.  If  it  is 
altogether  bad,  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  get  some  fresh  soil,  even  if  it  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  the  parings  of  road  sides, 
scourings  of  ditches  or  any  material  of  that 
sort.  This  will  hold  the  moisture  in  summer 
better  than  chalk  and  enable  the  climbers 
to  make  9.  good  start.  The  yellow-flowered 
shrub  that  blooms  in  winter  is  most  likely 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  which  is  of  easy  cul¬ 
ture.  Other  plants  you  might  employ  are 
the  Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus  Pyracantha  Le- 
landi),  Clematis  Jackmani,  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi,  Rose  Reve  d’Or,  a  yellow  variety, 
and  Rose  Longworth  Rambler,  crimson.  If 
you  prepare  the  soil  in  the  way  advised  all 
of  the  above  subjects  will  succeed.  To  help 
them  during  the  first  summer  or  two  you 
could  mulch  the  ground  with  some  well- 
decayed  manure  or  some  leaf  mould,  and  if 
the  birds  are  likely  to  scatter  this  about  a 
little  soil  could  be  taken  off  the  border,  the 
mulch  put  on  and  the  soil  spread  over  the 
mulch  again.  The  Ampelopsis  would  colour 
up  well  in  tutumn  in  your  soil  and  is  purely 
a  foliage  plant.  All  the  others  are  flower¬ 
ing  climbers. 

3399.  Weeping  Tree  for  Lawn. 

Would  you  please  name  a  weeping  tree 
high  enough  to  sit  under  in  fine  weather  and 
be  shady.  I  want  to  plant  it  on  the  middle 
of  the  lawn.  Is  it  too  late  to  plant  it  this 
year?  .(New  Comer,  Herts.) 

There  are  numerous  weeping  trees,  but 
their  height  depends  upon  the  stock  upon 
which  they  are  grafted.  \our  best  plan 
will  be  to  visit  a  nursery  and  see  the  length 
of  the  stock  for  yourself,  or  if  that  is  in¬ 
convenient,  let  your  nurseryman  know  the 
length  of  stem  you  require.  .Several  of  them 
would  not  give  much  shade  owing  to  the 
narrow  character  of  their  leaves.  The  Weep¬ 
ing  Mountain  Elm  (Ulmus  montana  pendula) 
is  one  of  the  best  you  could  obtain  for  the 
purpose  you  mention.  The  Kilmarnock 
Willow  (Salix  Caprea  pendula)  has  broad 
leaves  and  would  give  the  shade  necessary, 
but  it  would  require  more  training  upon 
wires  to  get  it  to  form  the  same  width  of 
head  as  the  Mountain  Elm,  which  would 
produce  a  wide  head  without  any  training 
whatever. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3  4-0  0.  Points  of  a  Single  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. 

Please  discuss  the  points  of  a  single 
Chrysanthemum  for  exhibition  purposes. 
(H.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

Single  Chrysanthemums  should  be  shown 
in  bunches  of.  three  or  more  flowers  cut  with 
long  leafy  stems.  The  blooms  should,  of 
course,  be  disbudded  to  get  them  of  good 
size.  Sometimes  'there  are  classes  for  large 
as  well  as  small  single  Chrysanthemums, 
as  there  are  now  numerous  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  if  a  society  wishes  to  be  fairly 
precise  they  could  offer  prizes  for  two  sizes. 
To  get  each  variety  to  go  to  its  proper  size  it 
must  be  disbudded,  unless  the  schedule  dis¬ 
tinctly  states  otherwise.  In  judging  these 
singles  a  point  of  importance  is  the  diameter 
of  the  flower,  which  would,  therefore,  be 
the  first  thing  to  consider.  The  blooms 
should  be  regular  in  outline  with  flat  and 
horizontal  rays  and  otherwise  well  propor¬ 
tioned  and  symmetrical.  Most  varieties 
would  naturally  assume  a  regular  sym¬ 
metry,  but  they  have  enemies  to  contend 
with’  which  sometimes  injure  the  buds  in 
their  early  stages  of  growth.  A  good  culti¬ 
vator  has,  of  course,  to  guard  against  this. 
Another  point  is  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
Each  variety  shown  in  a  stand  should  be 
quite  distinct  from  another,  and  the  dark 
and  light  colours  should  be  regularly  dis¬ 
tributed.  Clear  and  pleasing  colours 
should,  of  course,  have  the  preference.  The 


florets  should  also  be  of  good  substance, 
otherwise  they  will  not  hold  up  well  when 
cut.  The  disc  should  be  perfectly  circular 
and  clear  in  colour.  The  flowers  should  also 
be  fresh  by  being  cut  in  their  prime  and, 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  exhibition  flowers, 
every  bloom  in  a  bunch  should  be  of  the 
same  size  as  another.  This,  of  course, 
equalises  the  bunches  and  shows  that  care 
has  been  taken  in  selecting  them. 


FRUIT. 

3401.  Apples  to  Name. 

I  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  three  Apples  en¬ 
closed,  and  also  if  any  of  them  would  be 
considered  dessert  Apples?  (E.  J.  Elles¬ 
mere,  Shropshire. ) 

Your  Apples  are  : — (1)  Pott’s  Seedling,  a 
cooking  Apple  now  in  season ;  (2)  Hanwell 
Souring,  cooking,  November  and  December  ; 
(3)  Adam’s  Pearmain,  dessert,  November  and 
December. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3402.  Pests  in  the  Garden. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
tell  me  through  your  columns  how  I  can 
treat  our  garden,  which  is  rather  old,  to  rid 
it  of  pests.  We  seem  to  have  a  sample  of 
every  kind,  such  as  slugs,  beetles,  cock¬ 
roaches,  wood-lice,  centipedes,  etc.,  which 
seem  to  have  an  appetite  for  anything,  es¬ 
pecially  Carnations,  and  the  choicer  the 
better.  I  have  several  established  Rose  trees 
and  Lilies,  such  as  Martagons,  which  I  wish 
to  avoid  moving,  if  possible,  because  they 
have  taken  some  time  to  get  settled.  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  What  to  do  or  to 
use  under  these  conditions  to  free  the  gar¬ 
den  of  such  pests.  (Hensicks,  Essex.) 

We  quite  understand  the  trouble  you  have 
in  an  old  neglected  garden,  but  if  there  are 
.others  immediately  close  to  yours  that  are 
neglected,  yours  is  likely  to  get  more  than 
its  share  of  the  pests  you  name.  Within 
your  own  garden  you  can,  however,  adopt  a 
variety  of  measures  to  get  rid  of  the  pests 
you  mention.  You  must  see  first  that  there 
are  no  heaps  or  piles  of  unnecessary  rubbish 
in  any  part  of  the  garden,  as  these  serve  as 
hiding  places.  Then,  if  surrounded  by  walls 
in  which  the  crevices  offer  hiding  places  to 
beetles  and  woodlice,  you  should  have  these 
seams  filled  up  with  cement  or  good  holding 
mortar.  Another  precaution  is  to  destroy  all 
green  weeds  by  one  or  other  means  that  ma}’ 
be  in  the  garden  during  autumn  and  winter. 
Grasses  and  other  weeds  not  only  afford  shel¬ 
ter  but  food  to  a  variety  of  pests.  Weeds 
may  be  hoed  up  and  raked  off  or  else  buried 
by  digging  or  trenching ;  in  some  cases  it 
may  only  be  convenient  to  dig  the  soil  shal¬ 
lowly  for  the  purpose  of  burying  weeds,  but 
it  is  a  plan  that  should  be  adopted  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Then,  we  should  advise  you  to  make 
it  a  rule  to  trench  so  much  of  the  garden 
every  year,  so  that  in  course  of  time  all  the 
bare  ground  in  winter  would  be  trenched  and 
loosened  up  to  a  considerable  depth,  avoid¬ 
ing  established  Roses  and  Lilies.  This 
would  help  to  get  rid  of  a  great  variety  of 
enemies  and  at  the  same  time  would  benefit 
the  plants  immensely.  Possibly  one  of  the 
best  remedies  vou  could  take  would  be  to 
cover  all  the  bare  ground  with  a  dressing 
of  gas  lime  at  the  present  time.  If  you  do 
not  intend  to  dig  the  ground  immediately 
the  surface  of  the  soil  could  simply  be 
pointed  over  to  hide  the  gas  lime  if  you  ob¬ 
ject  to  its  appearance.  You  should  not  plant 
anything  in  the  ground  for  at  least  two 
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months  after  using  the  gas  lime.  If  you 
c-annot  get  gas  lime,  freshly  ground  or 
burned  lime  would  answer  the  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably  to  destroy  slugs  and  some  of  the 
other  vermin.  Some  of  the  beetles  may  be 
perfectly  harmless  to  vegetation,  and  it  is 
not  always  wise  to  kill  everything  that 
crawls  or  flies.  It  is  well  to  know  a  little 
of  those  insects  which  are  your  friends.  We 
cannot  well  understand  cockroaches  being  in 
the  garden,  unless  they  have  something  to 
afford  them  dry  and  warm  shelter.  Wood- 
lice  like  this  sort  of  protection,  and  where 
you  find  them  in  great  -  plenty  and  cannot 
well  get  at  them  by  ordinary  means,  you  can 
often  destroy  them  wholesale  by  pouring 
boiling  water  into  the  cracks  or  crevices 
where  they  take  up  their  quarters.  Then,  in 
spring,  after  you  have  planted  out  the 
ground  with  flowers  or  vegetables,  you  could 
give  the  ground  a  dressing  with  “  Alphol  ” 
or  “  Kilogrub,”  which  are  harmless  to 
plants,  but  serve  to  drive  away  or  destroy  a 
great  many  enemies  that  infest  the  ground. 
When  slugs  are  active  on  warm,  dewy  nights 
in  spring,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  gO'  out  at 
night  or  early  in  the  morning  and  give  them 
a  dusting  of  quicklime,  avoiding  the  plants 
while  doing  so. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3403.  Manures  for  Pot  Roses. 

I  have  some  Roses  in  pots  just  placed  in  a 
greenhouse  to  flower  early.  What  manure 
would  you  recommend  to  push  them  along  ? 
How  should  I  apply  it,  and  how  often?  (R. 
Archer,  Middlesex.) 

Manure  is  not  likely  to  push  them  along  at 
the  present  time,  as  heat  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  water  are  the  principal  adjuncts 
until  the  plants  have  made  some  growth. 
When  well  into  leaf  the  roots  should  also  be 
active,  when  a  dressing  of  nitrogen,  in  some 
form  or  other,  would  prove  a  good  stimulant 
to  growth  of  wood  and  foliage,  and  this 
may  be  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Soot, 
fcwl  manure  or  sheep  droppings  could  be 
placed  in  a  coarse  bag  and  dropped  into  the 
tank  from  which  you  take  water  to  water  the 
Roses.  You  could,  indeed,  have  a  separate 
tank  or  barrel  for  liquid  manures,  and  use 
one  or  other  of  those  manures.  A  tablespoon  - 
ful  of  guano  might  be  put  into  a  gallon  of 
water  and  used  at  alternate  waterings.  See 
that  it  is  properly  rubbed  or  broken  fine  be¬ 
fore  putting  it  in  the  water.  Some  of  the 
advertised  manures  are  also  .an  excellent  all¬ 
round  food  for  Roses,  and  may  be  employed 
from  the  time  the  plants  are  well  into  growth 
until  the  flowers  are  about  to  open.  Direc¬ 
tions  are  usually  supplied  with  them,  as  they 
are  useful  for  mixing  with  the  soil  at  pot¬ 
ting  time  or  in  water  when  watering. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3404.  Best  Books  on  Gardening. 

Could  any  reader  kindly  give  a  list  of  a 
few  of  the  best  books  on  gardening  for  a 
small  garden  library?  (A.  B.,  Ayrshire.)  - 
There  is'  no  lack  of  bocks  for  quite  a 
variety  of  purposes  in  the  garden,  but  evi¬ 
dently  our  correspondent  wishes  someone 
who  has  used  certain  books  .  to  give  their 
opinion  as  to  which  are  the  best  for  a  given 
purpose.  A  mere  list  of  such  books  would 
supply  what  is  desired. 

3405.  Getting  Rid  of  Horseradish. 
About  two  years  ago  some  Horseradish 

came  up  in  my  garden,  where  I  grew  vege¬ 
tables,  and  1  had  it  hoed  down  several  times, 
but  it  seems  to  come  up  stronger  than  ever. 
As  I  want  to  make  a  Rose  bed  there,  can  you 
suggest  how  I  can  get  rid  of  the  Horse¬ 
radish?  I  have  no  idea  how  it  came  there. 
(Radish,  Lancs.) 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  the 
Horseradish  could  have  got  into  your,  gar¬ 
den.  If  you  never  grew  it  there,  it  is  pos- 
,-ible  it  could  have  come  with  manure  applied 


to  the  vegetable  garden,  or  some  scraps  of 
Radish  might  have  been  thrown  over  the  gar¬ 
den  by  the  inmates  of  the  house  after  using 
the  useful  portions.  The  least  scrap  of  root 
will  grow.  As  you  intend  to  make  a  Rose 
bed,  no  better  plan  could  be  adopted  than  to 
trench  the  ground  at  least  2  ft.  deep.  When 
you  come  across  any  pieces  of  Radish  it 
should  not  be  pulled  up,  but  the  soil  removed 
even  to  a  greater  depth  until  you  get  every 
thick  portion  that  is  at  all  likely  to  grow  in 
the  soil.  You  could  thus  get  rid  of  the 
Radish  by  getting  it  thoroughly  out  at  the 
roots  while  the  process  of  trenching  is  going 
on. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Alton)  4,  Hippe.astrum  reticulatum ;  5, 
consult  next  week’s  number. 

(A.  D.  R.)  1,  Cotoneaster  microphylla;  2, 
Gotoneaster  Nummularia;  3,  Clematis  Vi¬ 
ta  lha  ;  4,  Crataegus  Fyraoantha ;  5,  Snow- 
berry  ('Symphoricarpus  racemdsus). 

(R.  Wallace)  1,  Begonia  metal Lica ;  2,  Be¬ 
gonia  evansiana ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbiferum 
fabianum. 

(H.  B.,  Renfrew)  1,  Salvia  splendens;  2, 
Ophiopogcn  Jaburan  variegatus  ;  3,  Senecio 
Kaempferi  aureo-maculatus  (often  named 
Farfugium  grande) ;  4,  Cleyera  japonica 
variegata  (often  named  Eurya  1 at i  folia  varie¬ 
gate)  ;  5,  Scirpus  cernuus  (best  known  as 
Isolepis  gracilis) ;  6,  Aralia  elegantissima. 

(C.  W.,  Yorks)  i,  Cupressus  obtusa ;  2, 
Thuya  plicate  ;  3,  Cryptomeria  japonica  ele- 
gans  (it  usually  assumes  this  colour  in  au¬ 
tumn);  4,  Cupressus  pisifera  plumosa. 


NAMES  OF  FRUITS. 

(Alton)  Apples  :  1,  Nelson  Codlin  ;  2,  Cel¬ 
lini  ;  3,  Pickering’s  Seedling. 

,(Rockfoil)  1,  Ribston  Pippin;  2,  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling. 

- -  « 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  (RECEIVED. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
Middlesex. — Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  etc. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show. 

At  the  Judges’  Luncheon  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  November  4th,  the  first 
day  of  the  show,  Sir  Albert  Rollit, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  society, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large 
muster  of  judges,  exhibitors,  officers  and 
other  members  of  the  society.  Consider¬ 
able  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  telegram  from  the  president  of 
the  French  Chrysanthemum  Society  at 
Tours  sending  cordial  greetings  to  their 
English  brethren,  and  a  reply  was  sent 
later  reciprocating  the  good  wishes  of  the 
French  Chrysanthemists.  The  president 
proposed  the  joint  toast,  “The  Judges 
and  Exhibitors,”  and  in  doing  so  called 
attention  to  the  educational  work  which 
the  society  was  undertaking  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
The  toast  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Co.  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  and  replied 
to  on  behalf  of  the  company  by  Mr.  C. 
0.  Starr,  the  general  manager.  The 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Mr.  T.  Bevan,  prpposed  the  toast  of  “The 
President,”  which  was  enthusiastically 
received  with  musical  honours.  In  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  toast  Sir  Albert  Rollit 
said  that  he  felt  a  great  personal  interest 
in  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
He  had  had  pleasure  in  presenting  special 
prizes  in  connection  with  the  show  which 
was  being  held,  and  he  would  indicate 
his  interest  in  the  same  practical  way 
again. 


On  November  16th,  at  Penrhyn  Hi 
Redhill,  Mr.  W.  S.  Murray,  of  the  :m 
of  James  Murray  and  Sons,  Deptf-d, 
London,  S.E.,  gave  an  illustrated  lec  re 
on  “Seed  Inoculation  with  Nitrogen  x- 
ing  Bacteria.” 

Aster  vimineus  Maidenhood. 

The  stems  of  this  variety  are  2  ft  to 
3  ft.  long,  branched  almost  from  the  he 
and  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  w  te 
Daisy-like  flowers.  Award  of  Merit  iv 
the  R.  H.  S.,  in  October,  when  showrbv 
the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  (gardener,  r. 
E.  Beckett),  Aldenham  House,  Elstr . 

French  Gardening. 

Before  the  members  of  the  Alton  He  i- 
cultural  Society,  Mr.  Walter  F.  Giles  if 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
cently  delivered  a  highly  interesting  d 
instructive  lecture  on  “French  Gard- 
ing,”  the  lecture  being  illustrated  by  se  e 
capital  lantern  slides  from  photogra  s 
taken  by  Mr.  Giles  when  on  Continei  1 
journeys  for  his  firm.  A  report  of  e 
lecture  occupies  three  and  a  half  colurs 
in  the  “Hampshire  Herald  ”‘for  Nov<  - 
ber  7th.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lectu  r 
and  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  was  hear  y 
carried. 

The  Cultivation  of  Carnations. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Croydon  <  i 
District  Horticultural  Mutual  Impro  - 
ment  Society  a  very  interesting  paper  1 
the  open-air  cultivation  of  Carnatic 5 
was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Blick,  of  Warn 
House  Gardens,  Hayes.  In  the  select)  1 
of  varieties  Mr.  Blick  advised  those  wh:i 
have  less  tendency  to  burst  their  cal;. 
The  non-bursters  may  be  selected  1 
their  long  buds.  Some  kinds  do  better  1 
some  districts  than  in  others,  and  the: 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  experien . 
Weakly  growers  should  be  discarded  ) 
make  room  for  those  of  more  robust  hat. 
In  making  the  border  care  must  be  ex  ¬ 
cised  in  allowing  space,  light,  and  pier 
of  air,  and  the  border  should  face  sou 
Good  drainage  is  required,  and  this  : 
uest  done  by  raising  the  border  three  1 
six  inches.  The  soil  should  be  stro 
virgin  loam,  adding  well-rotted  cc 
manure,  mortar  rubble,  soot  and  ro 
grit,  with  a  slight  addition  of  bone  du 
To  obtain  the  best  results  the  borej 
should  be  made  each  year.  Of  cour 
with  virgin  soil  one  must  keep  a  watchf 
eye  for  wire  worm,  a  pest  which  so  oft 
attacks  these  plants.  Plant  in  the  be 
ders  well-rooted  layers  that  have  n 
flowered,  the  best  time  being  about  t 
middle  of  October.  Plant  fairly  deep 
and  very  firmly.  Due  attention  must 
given  that  they  make  a  good  start,  a: 
should  any  fail  during  the  cold  wint 
months  an  auxiliary  stock  should  be  ke 
in  the  cold  frame  to  replace  them 
February.  After  the  frosts  examine  ea- 
plant,  and  should  the  earth  appear  loo 
press  it  clown  around  the  plant.  Staki, 
with  green  coil  sticks  should  be  done 
the  spring,  and  when  tying  up  leave  tl 
raffia  loosely  tied  to  the  stake  so  that 
rises  with  the  plant’s  growth.  To  war 

the  end  of  May  pay  attention  to  waterin 
and  plentiful  syringing  may  be  given  dui 
ing  hot  and  dry  weather.  Green  fly  mu) 
be  watched  for,  and  is  easily  kept  dov 
by  tobacco  powder  put  on  with  a  diffuse) 
Where  exhibition  flowers  are  required  di 
budding  around  the  crown  bud  must  h 
adopted.  Layering  for  next  season’s  su]j 
ply  is  best  done  soon  after  flowering. 
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New  Hardy  .  .  . 

Hydrangea 


In  the  Autumn  of  1906  when  Mr.  E.  J. 
eas,  of  Centerville,  Inch,  U.S.A.,  was 
Electing  stock  plants  of  the  new  Hy- 
rangea  arborescens  sterilis,  he  found  an- 
her  one  growing  wild  amongst  them 
hich  appeared  different  from  the  rest 
tdging  from  the  few  remaining  leaves 
ill  upon  it.  This  he  took  home  and 
anted  separately  from  the  others,  at 
le  same  time  jaropagating  it.  It  has 
owered  at  least  twice  since  then  and 
roves  to  be  a  sterile  variety  of  Hv- 
rangea  cinerea,  little  known  in  culti- 
ation.  A  photographic  illustration  of 
lis  new  variety  appears  in  “The  Florists’ 
Exchange”  for  October  31st  and  shows 
plant  somewhat  similar  to  H.  arbor- 
scens  sterilis,  which  has  now  been  grown 
1  this  country  for  some  time.  The  new 
nd,  however,  has  more  globular  white 
eads  of  bloom,  similar  to  our  Snowball 
'ree.  The  plant  which  was  flowering 
rr  the  second  time  from  a  cutting  car- 
ied  twenty-eight  heads  of  bloom.  It 
ould  appear  to  be  equally,  if  not  more, 
hoice  or  more  effective  than  the  previous 
ne  sent  from  America. 

- +++ - 

Planting  ftQSeS| 


Points  to  be  Remembered. 

The  amateur,  as  a  rule,  digs  a  small 
hallow  hole  in  hard,  stony  ground,  puts 
n  his  Roses  with  their  roots  matted  into 
1  hard  lump,  fills  in  the  ground  with  a 
ittle  loose. soil,  and  sits  down  to  wait  for 
lowers!  that  will  never  come  even  though 
le  complain  of  the  nurseryman  ever  so 
nuch. 

The  man  who  knows,  having  carefully 
elected  the  most  suitable  position  for  hi; 
>lants,  sees  that  it  is  properly  drained, 
'hen  digs  a  hole,  at  least  two  feet  deep, 
wo  feet  wide  and  two  feet  long.  This 
le  fills  nearly  to  the  top  with  suitable 
ompost.- 

When  this  has  settled  he  unpacks  his 
ilants,  cuts  away  any  of  the  roots  that 
tre  injured,  cuts  away  suckers  and  top 
oots,  and  places  the  roots  on  the  pre- 
>ared  compost,  so  that  the  plant  shall 
>e  displayed  in  its  proper  position. 

Under  and  amongst  the  roots  which  he 
tas  carefully  spread  out  he  places  some 
jumps  of  charcoal,  and  having  driven 
n  a  stake  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots  he 
ies  the  stem  to  it  and  sprinkles  fine 
■arth  well  amongst  the  roots  and  their 
ibres,  shaking  the  plant  so  as  to  have 
he  earth  well  settled  amongst  the  fibrous 
roots.  Then  he  covers  the  roots  with 
wo  inches  of  soil  and  thoroughly  treads 
t  down.  Be  sure  it  is  trodden  quite 
irmly,  then  fill  in  the  hole  and  water 
he  entire  space  thoroughly. 

Plant  dwarfs  4  ins.  deep  and. standards 
•bout  2  ins.  deeper.  By  observing  these 
ules  one  will  find  the  Roses  flourish. 

Baynton-Taylor. 


HANSON'S  LILY 


Few  of  the  Japanese  Lilies  are  more 
easily  cultivated  than  the  subject  of  this 
note.’  If  a  bed  is  specially  prepared  for 
it  a  site  should  be  selected  in  a  half- 
shady  situation  behind  some  trees  or 
shrubs,  or  it  may  be  planted  in  a  bed 
prepared  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  or 
other  American  plants.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  does  not  object  to  be  grown 
in  full  sunshine,  provided  the  ground  is 
shaded  and  the  young  stems  are  shel¬ 
tered.  This  provision  is  secured  by  the 
above-mentioned  American  plants,  and 
the  Lily  comes  into  bloom  during  June. 
The  fully-grown  but  unopened  flower  buds 
are  highly  ornamental,  as  the}-  are  nearly 
globular  and  resemble  berries  or  other 
fruits  rather  than  flowers. 


As  the  blooms  open,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  plant  in  ail  respects  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Martagon  or  Turk's-Cap 
Lily,  except  in  the  texture  and  colour 
of  the  flowers.  The  petals  are  very  thick 
and  of  a  soft  orange  colour  on  the  face, 
spotted  on  the  lower  half  with  purple 
markings.  The  plant  is,  therefore,  in 
beauty  for  some  time  before  the  expansion 
of  the  flowers  till  the  petals  fall.  The 
leaves  are  produced  in  whorls  like  those 
of  the  Martagon  and  the  stems,  usually 
about  3  ft.  high,  bear  a  dense  cluster  of 
flowers  on  the  top.  The  accompanying 
illustration  will  give  some  idea  of  a 
cluster  of  flowers  and  the  shape  of  them. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
secured. 


Lilium  Hansoni, 


Maclaren  and  Son ; 


Scillas  and 

Chionodoxas 

As  Pot  Plants. 

These  lovely  little  spring-flowering 
oulbs  gladden  the  eyes  of  all  flower  lovers 
early  in  spring,  and  last  for  a  fairly  long 
season.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  are  not 
more  frequently  grown  in  pots,  as  they 
are  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  green¬ 
houses  or  windows  at  a  time  when  blue 
flowers,  in  particular,  are  very  scarce. 
Pot  them  up  in  October,  using  5  in.  pots, 
and  a  light  compost,  such  as  suits  Hya¬ 
cinths.  Cover  the  bulbs  about  half-an- 


inch  and  either  plunge  out  of  doors  or 
set  in  a  frame,  and  mat  securely  until 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  The 
best  place  in  which  to  bring  the  plants 
into  flower  is  a  cold  frame.  If  a  heated 
structure  be  used  the  colour  is  spoiled, 
especially  that  of  the  Scilla  sibirica. 
Place  about  a  dozen  bulbs  in  each  pot  and 
a  most  pleasing  return  will  be  got  for 
any  little  trouble  taken  in  the  culture. 
If  kept  in  a  cool  house,  they  will  retain 
their  beauty  for  quite  a  long  time.  After 
flowering,  gradually  harden  off,  and  plant 
out  in  the  borders,  when  the  bulbs  will 
be  little  the  worse,  and  will  bloom  all 
right  the  following  season, 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters ,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length ,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Helonias  bullata. 

This  is  essentially  a  moisture-loving 
plant,  thriving  well  in  a  good  peaty  loam 
in  a  partially  shaded  position.  Although 
perfectly  hardy,  I  find  sometimes  after  a 
very  wet  winter  that  the  plants  show  a 
tendency  to  decay,  evidently  the  cause  of 
excessive  moisture  at  the  crown  during 
the  dormant  season.  The  way  I  arrest 
this  is  as  follows :  In  the  autumn  I 
thoroughly  clean  off  all  the  decayed 
foliage  and  place  a  little  peat  around 
the  crown,  as  this  will  not  only  protect 
them  from  damp  but  benefit  the  plant, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  remove  it  in  the 
spring,  as  the  crown  will  easily  push 
through  it,  and  it  will  form  a  nice  bed 
for  the  new  leaves  to  rest  upon.  Under 
the  treatment  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have 
had  flower-stems  varying  in  height  from 
16  to  18  inches. 

H.  Stevens. 

Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 


Potted  Bulbs 

Often  require  a  little  artificial  moss 
or  some  artificial  “  trimming’’  to  add  to 
their  attractiveness,  and  amateurs  may 
easily  score  a  point  by  dibbling  in  tiny 
rooted  plants  of  Lycopodium  or  Helxine 
directly  the  pots  of  bulbs  are  taken  from 
their  plunging  quarters.  Three  or  four 
of  these  rooted  plants  may  be  put  in,  and 
by  the  time  the  bulbs  are  in  bloom,  they 
will  have  completely  covered  the  top  of 
the  pot,  and  even  be  trailing  over  the 
sides.  If  a  good  stock  of  these  little 
trailing  plants  has  been  worked  up  in 
the  summer  they  come  in  wonderfully 
useful  instead  of  delicate  ferns  in  small 
pots  for  table  decoration,  etc.,  during 
the  winter,  and  as  they  are  quite  hardy 
(they  will  grow  in  a  cold  frame  or 
glass-covered  box')  the  merest  amateur 
or  the  tiniest  of  dark  greenhouses,  will 
be  able  to  grow  them  successfully. 

Worthing.  D.V.E. 


Watering  Pot  Plants. 

In  the  operation  of  watering  pot 
plants  persons  not  practically  familiar 
with  plant  culture  are  apt  to  make  serious 
mistakes.  Cultivators  find  by  experience 
that  an  excess  of  water  at  the  roots  is 
very  injurious  to  almost  all  plants,  and 
hence  it  is  usual  to  direct  that  great 
caution  be  used  in  the  application  of 
water,  especially  in  the  winter.  The 
result  is  that  frequently  the  opposite 
extreme  is  fallen  into,  to  the  great  in¬ 
jury  of  the  plants.  From  the  moment 
that  the  soil  becomes  so  far  dried  that 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  cannot  absorb 
moisture  from  it,  the  plant  begins  to 
suffer.  Some  plants  can  bear  this  loss 
of  water  with  more  impunity  than  others. 
Some,  again,  and  the  Erica  family  among 
the  rest,  are  in  this  way  soon  destroyed, 
The  object  of  watering  should  be  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  stage  of  dryness  being  reached, 
at  least  during  the  time  the  plant  is 
growing. 

King's  Lynn.  .  S.  E.  GENT. 


Dahlia  Propagation. 

To  those  who  have  hew  and  expensive 
Dahlias,  and  who  would  like  to  increase 
their  stock,  it  is  not  too  late  to  propagate 
by  taking  cuttings.  The  most  seasoned 
wood  is  the  most  suitable,  and  should 
be  cut  off  immediately  below  a  joint,  the 
lower  leaves  being  removed.  Afterwards 
the  cuttings  may  be  planted  in  four-inch 
pots,  fine  sandy  soil  being  the  best  for 
this  operation.  They  must  be  carefully 
watered  to  encourage  root  formation. 
When  frost  arrives  and  cuts  the  foliage 
down  it  will  be  found  that  small 
tubers  have  been  formed  in  the  pots. 
These  must  be  shaken  out  and  stored  up 
for  next  planting-out  time.  For  a  further 
increase  of  stock,  the  old  large  tubers 
can  be  started  in  heat  in  February  or 
March  when  new  growth  will  actively 
begin.  These  new  growths,  with  a 
moderate-sized  piece  of  the  tuber  attached, 
should  be  cut  away  from  the  parent 
tuber  and  potted  up  separately. 

Westhoughton.  JOSEPH  FLOYD. 


Loasa  aurantiaca. 

The  choice  of  annual  climbers  is  rather 
limited,  so  that  anything  really  good  in 
this  way  should  prove  welcome.  Loasa 
aurantiaca  is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  is 
little  known.  Hailing  from  Chili  it  will 
be  readily  recognised  as  half  hardy.  The 
books  speak  of  it  as  prostrate  in  habit, 
but  so  are  all  climbers  where  they  have 
nothing  to  cling  to.  This,  however,  is 
rightly  described  as  a  climber  of 
moderate  height,  suitable  also  for  a 
hanging  basket  or  vase.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pleasing  orange-red,  and  such 
is  their  structure  that  viewed  by  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  they  are 
objects  of  entrancing  beauty.  To  those 
who  have  not  grown  it  I  would  say  “Give 
it  a  trial  next  season.” 

C.  C. 


Lobelia  Cuttings  versus  Seedlings. 

Why  gardeners  adhere  to  the  old 
method  of  raising  their  Lobelia  stock 
from  seed  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Personally  I  have  dispensed  v.*th  seed¬ 
lings  years  since,  plants  from  cuttings 
being  more  floriferous.  Flowerless  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  taken  about  one-and-a- 
half  inches  long  during  autumn,  before 
they  are  ruined  by  frost,  and  inserted 
thickly  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil. 
Place  them  in  a  propagator,  and  keep 
close  till  rooted,  then  gradually  inure 
them  to  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
During  winter  place  the  pots  on  a  shelf 
in  a  temperature  of  from  45  to  50  degrees. 
During  January  or  February  take  off 
their  tops  for  cuttings,  inserting  them  in 
pots  as  before  advised.  When  well  rooted 
and  growing  freely,  transfer  them  into 


shallow  boxes,  two  inches  apart.  Pinch 
them  twice  to  make  them  break,  and  the 
results  by  bedding  out  time  will  be  large 
plants  full  of  bloom. 

Beckenham.  L.  S.  Small. 


Saxifragas. 

Among  this  favourite  genus  of  rock 
plants  there  are  several  distinct  forms 
which  stand  out  by  themselves  as  being 
suitable  for  those  whose  accommodation 
is  of  a  limited  character.  In  my 
opinion,  pride  of  place  should  be  accorded 
S.  Hostii,  belonging  to  the  encrusted  sec¬ 
tion  of  rockfoils.  It  is  a  free  grower, 
without  being  at  all  weedy,  having  beau¬ 
tiful  silvery  leaves  toothed  at  the  edge, 
whilst  its  creamy  white  umbellate  in¬ 
florescence  is  borne  on  stout  stems  fully 
18  inches  high.  For  second  and  third 
choice  in  this  section  I  should  take  S. 
longifolia,  and  S.  Aizoon.  All  the  en¬ 
crusted  varieties  seem  fond  of  lime  in 
some  form.  Turning  to  the  mossy  sec¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  very 
commonly  met  with,  I  think  that  S. 
Wallacei  cannot  be  left  out,  be  oneL 
collection  ever  so  small,  w'hilst  S.  Rheii 
is  an  extremely  pretty  variety,  having 
bright  rosy-pink  flowers,  and  making 
dense  growth. 

Sheffield.  J.  W.  Watson. 
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R.  H.  S.  Exhibition. 

The  next  fortnightly  exhibition  of  flow¬ 
ers,  plants,  etc.,  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  will  be  held  on  November 
24th,  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  admission. 
2 s.  6d.  A  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  '3 
o’clock  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  on  “  Italian 
Gardens.” 


FLOWER  POTS— FLOWER  POTS. 

12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  506-in.,  50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  crate 
(returnable),  and  put  on  rail  for  7s.  6d.  1908  New  Illus¬ 

trated  Catalogue,  Flower  Pots.  Saucers,  Peed-pans,  Rhubarb 
and  geakale  Pots,  Vases,  etc.,  post  free.— W.  PRATT, 
Pottery,  Dudley. 


Seduced  Prices 


ANTHRACITE  BURNS  for  many 

AMAD  hours  with  uniform  HEAT. 

Messrs.  PERKINS,  Colliery  Agent, 

(Established  1832.)  SWANSEA. 


A  PERFECT  POLICY. 

The  Corporation  insures  against 
ALL  Sickness  and  ALL  Accidents 
and  returns  50%  of  all  premiums 
paid  to  non-claimants.  It  is  the 

I  only  Policy  of  the  kind.  Write 
for  Prospectus  now. 

OTHER  SCHEMES. 
DRUGGISTS  ff  BURGLARY. 

THIRD  PARTY  COUPON. 

INDEMNITIES.  CYCLE. 

CONTRACT,  SOLVENCY  and 

FIDELITY  GUARANTEES 

WRITE  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


Head  Office 

104  WEST  GEORGE  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

A.  REGINALD  POLE,  Oen.  Manager. 
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“  Every  green  thing  loves  to  die  In  bright 
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‘Jhe  Swikxwe’s  T^usimss. 

To  study  culture,  and  with  artful  toil, 

To  'meliorate,  and  with  artful  toil. 

To  give  dissimilar  yet  fruitful  land, 

The  grain,  the  herb,  the  plant  that  each 
demand. 

These,  these  are  arts  pursued  without  a 
crime, 

That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wings  of 
Time.  Cowfer. 

- f+4 - 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart,  by  which  we 
live : 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and 
fears : 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 
give 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears. 

W  ordswortli. 


CLXXI. 

Lawn  Beds. 

It  is  a  perplexing  point  to  a  good  many 
keen  gardeness  who  need  as  much  space 
as  they  can  possibly  obtain  for  flowers 
whether  the  lawn  should  be  utilised  for 
the  introduction  of  flower  beds  or  not. 
Where  the  whole  available  lawn  is  re¬ 
quired  for  tennis  or  croquet  far  better 
not  try  and  crowd  in  a  small  lonely  bed 
at  some  corner  I  think,  for  the  solitary 
isolated  little  patch  of  colour  is  seldom 
effective  under  the  circumstances,  and 
the  unbroken  green  is  more  reposeful 
and  decorative.  But  supposing  the  lawn 
is  not  wanted  for  any  game,  or  there  is 
ample  space  to  spare  over  and  above  that 
to  be  set  aside  for  tennis  or  anything 
else,  then,  I  think,  if  we  desire  to  make 
a  lawn  garden  it  is  possible  to  make  this 
a  charming  feature  of  the  garden  all  the 
more  desirable  if  we  have  another  lawn 
elsewhere  in  the  garden  to  give  us  the 
reposeful  stretch  of  level  green.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  beds  of  the  boldest  and 
simplest  design,  large  and  few  in  num¬ 
ber  are  to  be  “recommended.  Thus  I 
would  far  rather  see  a  border-bed  running 
down  the  length  of  the  lawn  some  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  edge  than  a  certain 
number  of  small  circular  beds  at  regu¬ 
lar  distances  apart  down  the  same  space. 
Then,  again,  I  greatly  dislike  an  isolated 
bed  on  a  lawn  whether  it  be  large  or 
small,  unless  it  does  become  a  border- 
bed  as  I  have  called  it,  and  take  in  the 
whole  length  or  breadth  of  the  lawn  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  then  it  becomes 
reallv  a  foundation  line  in  the  general 
design,  and  not  an  irritating  patch.  I 
came  across  a  very  charming  lawn  gar¬ 
den  this  summer.  It  was  beyond  the 
tennis  court,  and  far  enough  beyond  not 
to  be  in  the  way.  It  had  not  the  for¬ 
mal!  tv  of  the  old  crudely  conventional 
parterre,  because  the  beds  were  large 
enough  not  to  cause  any  assertive  sense 
of  geometrical  design,  and  most  skill¬ 
fully  had  large  old  tree  blocks  and 
stumps  been  introduced  covered  with 
glowing  masses  of  Helianthemums,  or 
Rock  Roses,  to  break  ud  the  dead  level. 
Standard  Rose  trees  also  helped  to  do 
this,  and  magnificent  groups  of  Pampas 
Grass.  And  the  charm  of  this  lawn 
garden — its  great  charm — lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  bedded  out  with  tender 
summer  subjects,  but  was  permanently 
ol  anted  with  the  choicest  and  most 
beautiful  hardy  plants — Lilies,  Roses, 
Carnations,  Tritonias.  Auccas.  Ranun¬ 
culi,  Veronicas.  Linums,  Hemerocallis, 
and  many  others..  Most  of  the  beds  were 
long  and  narrow,  some  crescent  formed, 
and  some  L  shaped,  and  there  was  not  a 
round  bed  among  them.  A  round  bed  to 
mv  mind  is  an  infliction  not  to  be  suf¬ 
fered.  There  was  nothing  very  tall  in 
the  beds  to  hide  the  vista,  and  give  a 
choked-un  appearance.  I  mention  this 
lawn  garden  at  this  time  because  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  a  convenient  season  when  lawn 


gardens  may  be  made,  altered,  and,  if 
desired,  permanently  planted. 

Shrubs  on  Lawns. 

Nine  out  of  ten  lawns  would  be  far 
more  beautiful  if  no  shrubs  were  planted, 
that  is  to  say,  where  the  lawn  has  a  beau¬ 
tiful  setting  of  trees  at  its  outskirts,  yet 
sometimes  a  group  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  may  become  a  valuable  fea¬ 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  a 
lawn  with  all  its  beauty  marred,  in  fact 
entirely  lost,  by  having  numerous  isolated 
evergreen  shrubs  dotted  over  it.  There 
was  a  reason — they  were  planted  to  break 
the  wind,  it  being  an  exposed,  wind¬ 
swept  spot.  But  even  so,  I  cannot  re¬ 
concile  myself  to  this'  method  of  shelter¬ 
ing  the  house  from  it.  Far  rather  wpuld 
I  have  planted  the  shrubs  as  a  belt  be¬ 
yond  the  lawn,  and,  to  be  sure,  it  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  better. 

A  Rose  Note. 

Many  a  Rose  would  be  budded  in  July 
if  the  ardent  Rose  lover  had  but  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  previous  November  to  secure 
for  himself  the  briers  either  to  form  stan¬ 
dards  or  dwarf  bushes.  All  the  same,  we 
must  not  forget  the  value  of  Roses  on 
their  own  roots,  and  cuttings  that  may7 
have  been  planted  within  the  last  few 
weeks  should  be  watched.  I  have  still  a 
few  cuttings  to  put  in,  so  I  have  a  fancy 
for  a  few  more  specimens  of  that  delight¬ 
ful  Rose,  Madame  Lambard.  I  shall 
plant  them  in  the  open.  I  always  find  I 
am  far  more  successful  in  rooting  them 
outside  than  when  the  cuttings  are  placed 
in  pots  and  grown  in  a  cold  greenhouse, 
in  fact  most  cuttings  of  trees  and  shrubs 
I  would  rather  root  in  the  open  border. 
But,  talking  of  briers  reminds  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  my  readers  the  desirability7  of 
securing  a  few  unusually  tall  ones  in 
standard  form  so  that  when  the  time 
comes  we  may  form  one  or  more  of  those 
picturesque  weeping  Roses.  A  weeping 
Dorothy  Perkins  is  charming,  and  at  vari¬ 
ous  shows  always  wins  admiration,  and 
I  notice  one  firm  -  in  particular  which 
often  shows,  excellent  specimens,  growing, 
of  course,  in  pots,  but  in  the  garden- 
scape,  with  the  garden  for  setting  and 
background,  they  are  still  more  beau¬ 
tiful  '  F.  Norfolk. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  H.  W.  Thorp. 

In  this  we  have  a  seedling  from  Butter¬ 
cup  which  is  bright  yellow,  whereas  the 
seedling  has-  given  white  flowers,  but  has 
retained  the  incurved  type  of  the  Chinese 
Chrvsanthemum.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  when  shown  bv  H.  W.  Thorp, 
Esq..  Domington,  V  orthing. 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  R.  H.  B.  Marsham. 

The  above  is  stated  to  be  a  seedling 
from  F.  S.  Vallis  differing  chiefly  in 
being  pure  white.  The  slender  florets  are 
more  or  less  twisted  and  interlaced. 
Award  of  Merit  by7  the  R.H.S.  when 
shown  by  R.  H.  B.  Marsham,  Esq. 
(gardener  Air.  V  .  Fairweather),  Bifrons, 
Canterburv. 
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How  to  Grow  .  . 

Delphiniums 

.  .  .  for  Effect. 

_ V  - 

The  hardy  perennial  Larkspurs  are 
such  neat  and  graceful  subjects  that  no 
flower  garden  seems  complete  without 
its  quota* of  Delphiniums.  These  hand¬ 
some  plants  range  in  colour  from  the 
deepest  violet-blue  to  the  palest  of  sky 
blues,  with  many  intermediate  shades  of 
rose,  lilac,  and  mauve.  To  get  the  full 
benefit  of  their  beauty  they  should  be 
planted  in  groups  of  four  or  six  of  one 
particular  shade,  although  they  need  not 
all  be  of  the  same  variety,  but  the  colours 
should  harmonise.  This  will  be  much 
better  than  a  lot  of  various  colours  in 
the  groups,  and  will  produce  a  much 
more  effective  display.  They  are  ideal 
plants  for  the  mixed  border,  or  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  isolated  groups  on  lawns  or  in 
shrubberies. 

The  autumn  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
suitable  time  in  which  to  plant  Del¬ 
phiniums  to  bloom  the  next  season.  The 
beds  or  borders  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  plant  Delphiniums  should  be  deeply 
dug,  and  plenty  of  well  rotted  manure 
worked  into  them.  One  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  should  be  allowed  between  every 
two  plants,  and  these  spaces  can  be  filled 
with  bulbs  that  will  come  into  bloom 
when  the  Delphiniums  have  done. 
Gladioli  lend  themselves  well  for  this 
kind  of  culture,  and  the  deep  green 
foliage  of  the  Delphiniums  would  form  a 
very  pretty  and  attractive  setting  to  the 
spikes  of  scarlet  and  gold  flowers  of  the 
Gladioli.  Colchicums  could  also  be  in¬ 
troduced  with  the  Gladioli. 

There  are  so  many  good  varieties  now  on 
the  market  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
make  a  selection,  and  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  varieties 
may  be  of  some  help  to  those  who  intend1 
planting  this  autumn.  Delphinium 
Rock  Sand  has  long  spikes  of  large  semi¬ 
double  flowers  of  rosy  mauve ;  King  of 
Delphiniums  is  by  far  the  best  Del¬ 
phinium  yet  raised.  This  variety  pro¬ 
duces  numerous  spikes  of  Gentian  blue 
flowers  tinged  with  plum  ;  the  centre  of 
each  flower  is  pure  white.  Lady  Fair  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  newer 
varieties.  The  flowers  are  rosy  lilac 
with  white  centres,  and  they  are  borne 
in  long  spikes.  Dorothy  Daniels  is  a 
splendid  variety,  which  produces  im¬ 
mense  flowers  of  deep  plum  colour,  with 
spreading  white  centres.  Clear  Sky  is  a 
lovely  variety  of  clear  sky  blue,  with  a 
white1  centre  to  each  flower.  Kelway’s 
Blue  much  resembles  the  well-known 
Persimmon,  but  the  flowers  are  larger 
and  brighter,  and  the  spikes  much 
longer.  Silver  Buckle  has  sky  blue 
flowers  with  dark  centres;  Zinfanstel, 
very  large  spikes  of  deep  blue  flowers, 
the  centres  black. 

The  above  seven  varieties  would  make 
a.  splendid  addition  to  a  herbaceous  bor¬ 
der,  and  the  colours  could  be  arranged 
to  suit  any  position,  that  is,  the  dark 
shades  of  colour  could  be  put  in  that 
part  of  the  border  which  gets  the  most 
light,  and  the  lighter  colours  into  the 
shady  or  darker  portions  of  the  border. 
Delphiniums  are  such  hardy  plants  that 


they  need  no  special  treatment  beyond 
a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  during  the 
blooming  period  which  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  extended  if  this  is  attended  to.  The 
old  flower  stems  should  be  cut  down  in 
the  autumn  within  6  in.  of  the  crown  of 
the  plant,  and  some  of  the  surface  soil 
should  be  removed  and  coal  ashes 
sprinkled  around  the  plants.  This  will 
prevent  the  slugs  from  destroying  the 
young  and  tender  shoots. 

W.  F.  Glovf.r. 

- ±+4 - 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

At  a  meeting,  on  September  24th,  of 
the  Maidstone  Farmers’  Club  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  the  American  gooseberry 
mildew  had  now  made  its  appearance  in 
practically  every  part  of  Kent  where 
gooseberries  are  grown  in  any  quantity.^ 
One  member,  who  resides  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Maidstone,  stated  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  destroy  as  many  as 
45,000  trees  and  he  regarded  the  outlook 
of  the  gooseberry  industry  in  Kent  as 
verv  gloomy.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  that  nothing 
short  of  the  destruction  of  the  affected 
trees  could  stamp  out  the  disease. 


- - -  Q.  W.  - - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS:— Competitors  mast 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDEN  ING^ 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de* 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  father  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
mating  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Corn* 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OP 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Oompetiticn  was 
awarded  to  “  J.  Scammell,”  for  the  article 
on  “The  Apple  Orchard,”  page  722. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  H.  Stevens  ”  for  the  article 
on  “  Helonias  bullata  ” ;  and  another  to 
“  0.0.  ”  for  the  article  on  “  Loasa  aurantiaca,” 
page  734. 


Economy  in  Heating 
a  Lean-to  Greenhouse. 


The  amateur  whose  dwelling  house  is 
built  with  a  gable-end  fireplace  can  fix 
his  lean-to  greenhouse  against  this  wall 
and  so  effect  very  considerable  economy 
in  heating  it,  while  if  'the  aspect  be  a 
sunny  one  so  much  the  better. 

In  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fireplace  he 
can  place  a  boiler  to  be  connected  through 
the  wall  with  the  greenhouse  heating 
pipes,  thus  easily  utilising  much  heat 
which  would  be  otherwise  wasted.  In 
summer  time  there  would  be,  of  course, 
no  need  for  artificial  heat,  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  could  allow  the  boilet  to  re¬ 
main  empty  until  the  approach  of  cold 
weather. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  by  mean- 
of  this  arrangement  he  could  get  to  work 
betimes  with  seed  sowing,  etc.,  and  his 
plants  would  bloom  even  before  those  in 
a  detached  house,  for  the  gable-end  wall 
being  also  warm  would  be  a  further  great 
advantage  in  this  class  of  structure. 

A  staging  could  be  made  against  the 
wall  on  which  could  be  grown  Geraniums. 
Primulas,  pot  Roses,  Petunias,  Gloxinias. 
Cyclamens,  Calceolarias,  etc.,  while  on 
the  wall  itself  could  be  trained  climbing 
Roses,  their  roots  being  planted  in  the 
border  .at  the  base.  In  a  position  like 
this  it  is  astonishing  what  a  large  number 
of  fine  Roses  can  be  had  at  a  time  when 
in  other  similar  houses  they  would  be  far 
behind.  A  large  Gloire  de  Dijon  in  a 
like  position  in  a  house  heated  in  the 
way  proposed  has  been  known  to  bear 
more  than  three  hundred  blooms  at  once, 
and  the  Roses  were  of  rich  texture  and 
splendidly  coloured,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  such  flowers  were  scarce. 

Under  the  staging  next  to  the  glass  side 
we  could  cultivate  early  Mushrooms  or 
various  early  vegetables  or  salads,  while 
some  very  fine  Chrysanthemums  could 
also  be  grown  provided  the  ordinary  rou¬ 
tine  of  feeding,  etc.,  was  observed. 

In  February  and  March  most  of  the 
annuals  could  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes, 
afterwards  being  transplanted  to  frames 
until  ready  to  put  out  in  their  flowering 
quarters. 

All  this  and  more  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  utilising  the  heat  from  the 
kitchen  fire,  which  would  be  otherwise 
dissipated  up  the  chimney. 

Joseph  Floyd. 

W  esthoughton. 

- 

to?  North  ot 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  following  Apples  are  some  of 
the  best  for  the  north  of  England.  They 
give  a  succession,  and  should  be  planted 
in  large  quantities  preferably  to  plant¬ 
ing  a  great  number  of  different  sorts : 
Dessert — Beauty  of  Bath,  V  orcester 
Pearmain,  James  Grieve,  and  King  of 
the  Pippins.  Kitchen — Lord  Grosvenor 
or  Pott’s  Seedling  and  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert.  Dwarf  trees  are  best. 

J.  Bf.mond  Hall. 
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Rhododendron  Pink  Pearl. 


How  to  clothe  a  wall ;  A,  section  of  wall 
howing  wire  netting  fixed ;  B,  the  inter- 
tning  sface  filed  with  soil. 


—  How  to  — 

Clothe  a  Wall 

With  Growing  Plants. 


♦ 

In  many  greenhouses  there  are  un- 
ightly  walls  which  become  covered  with 
Teen  matter  in  those  houses  which  are 
aturally  damp  or  are  kept  so  for  the 
ake  of  the  plants  which  they  contain, 
f  the  cultivator  has  not  the  convenience, 
.or  the  desire,  to  cover  such  a  wall  with 
limbers,  there  is  another  and  an  easy 
•ay  of  getting  quite  a  variety  of  plants 
a  grow  on  such  walls  at  a  small  amount 
fjexpense  and  a  minimum  of  labour  as 
ompared  with  the  cultivation  or  water- 
ng  of  a  similar  number  of  plants  in  pots. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  A 
hows  section  of  a  wall  to  which  wire 
etting  has  been  fixed.  Some  pegs  are 
riven  into  the  wall  at  certain  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  and  a  piece  or  pieces  of  strong 
vire  netting  are  obtained  sufficient  to 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall  in 
uestion.  They  may  be  fastened  to  the 
ton  pegs  in  a  variety  of  ways,  a  very 
imple  method  being  to  fasten  them  to 
he  pegs  by  means  of  strong  wires.  It 
ray  be  as  well  to  remember  that  the 
tronger  the  wire  netting  the  longer  it 
till  last.  It  should  also  be  galvanised 
0  prevent  rusting. 

As  a  rule,  about  3  in.  between  the  wall 
nd  the  netting  is  sufficient  to  hold 
nough  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  plants. 
The  soil  is  prevented  from  falling 
hrough  the  meshes  of  the  wire  by  using 
green  moss.  This  moss,  if  kept  moist  at 
egular  intervals,  will  grow,  and  thus 
>revent  decay.  Small  plants  of  quite  a 
•ariety  of  types  are  then  obtained  and  in¬ 
erted  in  the  soil  here  and  there  through 
he  meshes  of  the  wire,  so  that  when  in 
ull  growth  most  of  the  surface  will  be 
overed.  The  greater  the  number  of 
3  ants  the  more  variety  and  the  more 
ffective  the  wall  will  be.  B  shows  the 
vail  and  wire  netting  after  the  soil  has 
>een  placed  in  position  ready  to  receive 
he  plants. 


Owing  to  the  irregularities  of  the  sea¬ 
son  we  may  have  Rhododendrons  flower¬ 
ing  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  from 
October  till  June  or  July.  When  they 
come  at  the  latter  time  there  is  no  frost 
to  destroy  the  blossom,  though  they  are 
welcome  at  all  times.  Their  flowering 
would  also  remind  us  that  they  may  be 
planted  at  various  seasons  of  the  year 
with  every  chance  of  success,  provided 
they  are  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil 
about  the  roots.  As  they  succeed  best  in 
peaty  soil,  this  readily  adheres  to  the 
numerous  fibrous  roots  when  they  are 
lifted  from  such  soil.  Of  course,  those 
who  grow  them  by  the  thousand  to  supply 
the  public  make  a  point  of  getting  peaty 
soil  for  them,  if  possible,  and  with  such 
conditions  the  plants  may  be  moved  with 
safety  at  various  periods  of  the  year  to  the 
middle  of  June,  when  the  planter  may 
still  expect  his  plants  to  grow  and  bloom 
— at  least  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  moisture  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  roots  moist  until  thev  have  taken  to 
the  fresh  material. 

Those  who  have  seen  flowers  of  Pink 


- ^ 

Pearl  are  unanimolis  about  their  beauty, 
and  though  all  do  not  succeed  with  it 
alike,  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned 
concerning  it.  The  flowers  measure 
4  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter  individually, 
and  are  borne  on  trusses  of  twelve  to 
twenty  flowers.  If  the  plants  are  grown 
in  windy  situations,  flowers  of  this  size 
stand  a  poor  chance  of  passing  through 
the  flowering  season  unharmed.  They 
come  into  bloom  as  late  as  May  or  June, 
but  very  often  about  that  period  we  have 
unsettled,  windy  and  even  cold  weather. 
Those  who  would  make  certain  that  this 
fine  variety  will  last  without  injury  to  the 
end  of  its  flowering  season  should  take 
the  precaution  to  plant  it  in  a  sheltered 
situation.  Neighbouring  trees  or  bushes 
should  serve  to  break  the  wind  from  the 
prevailing  quarters  about  the  time  the 
plants  should  be  in  bloom.  Shelter  from 
the  north  and  east  is  also  desirable  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country  to 
prevent  the  leaves  from  getting  broken 
when  thev  are  frozen  in  winter.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  shows  five 
trusses  on  a  small  plant. 
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fungus  ?asts. 

Everywhere  a  large  number  of  fungoid 
pests  are  living  more  or  less  unseen,  but 
at  any  time  they  may  come  into  unusual 
prominence  owing  to  the  attack  they 
make  upon  valuable  plants  which  are 
more  or  less  extensively  cultivated.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  sometimes  why 
they  should  become  so  pronounced  in  cer¬ 
tain  years,  but  they,  no  doubt,  show 
themselves  with  unusual  virulence  for  a 
time  owing  to  the  instability  of  climate 
and  new  fields  for  them  in  which  to 
spread. 

Some  have  come  into  prominence 
lately,  and  an  account  of  them  is  given 
by  Ernest  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S.,  in  his  re¬ 
port  on  “Economic  Mycology,”  sent  out 
from  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Wye.  The  American  Gooseberry 
Mildew  is  one  of  the  more  important 
which  has  made  its  appearance  for  many 
years,  and  a  lengthy  account  is  here  given 
of  it.  The  warty  disease  of  Potatos  is 
another  which  is  more  destructive  to 
the  noble  tuber  than  the  Potato  disease 
itself,  but  as  it  lives  underground  it  does 
not  spread  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the 
Potato  disease,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
under  control.  Several  plates  should 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  this  enemy,  and  serve  to  put  him  on 
his  guard. 

A  new  disease  of  the  Cherry  is*  men¬ 
tioned,  and  what  will  be  more  distaste¬ 
ful  to  gardeners,  a  new  leaf  spot  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  caused  by  the  fungus 
Septoria  chrysanthemella.  The  disease 
was,  for  some  time,  confined  to  Italy,  but 
has  found  its  way  to  several  Continental 
countries  and  to  a  small  extent  in  this 
country.  It  produces  ring-like  brown 
spots,  which  cause  the  leaves  to  wither 


and  fall  before  their  proper  time.  The 
book  is  published  by  Headley  Brothers, 
London  and  Ashford,  Kent,  price  2s.  6d. 
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Chrysanthemum 

Madame  C.  Desgranges. 


Madame  Desgranges  (with  its  yellow 
sport,  G.  Wermig),  when  disbudded  and 
grown  in  7  in.  pots,  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
for  conservatory  or  house  decoration. 
The  cuttings  that  appear  at  a  slight  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  stem  of  the  plant  may  be 
taken  off  in  January  when  about  2  in. 
long.  Having  been  relieved  of  their 
lower  leaves,  they  should  be  placed  round 
the  edge  of  a  4  in.  pot,  with  a  little  fine 
moist  soil,  consisting  of  loam,  sand  and 
leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  with  a  dusting 
of  powdered  charcoal,  making  it  firm. 
The  pots -may  then  be  placed  in  a  box 
about  1  foot  deep,  which  should  contain 
an  inch  of  ashes  at  the  bottom,  and  can 
be  fitted  with  one  or  two  pieces  of  glass  as 
a  covering. 

The  box  may  then  be  placed  in  a 
greenhouse,  keeping  the  ashes  constantly 
damp  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary 
moisture  to  support  the  foliage  whilst 
they  are  forming  rootlets  ;  the  soil  in  the 
pots  should  not,  however,  be  over¬ 
watered.  The  amount  of  air  afforded 
should  lie  regulated  by  the  length  of 
time  the  cuttings  have  been  mada,  in¬ 
creasing  it  as  they  form  roots,  and  re¬ 
moving  the  glass  entirely  as  soon  as 
■  practicable,  for  they  must  not  be  coddled 
or  allowed  to  become  drawn  up  and 
weakly.  The  little  plants,  when  rooted, 
should  be  potted  off  singly  into  small 
pots  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
transferring  them  to' a  cold  frame  early 
in  March,  giving  plenty  of  air  in  mild 


weather,  but  should  be  covered  on  frost} 
nights  with  a  mat. 

As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  nicely 
knock  them  out  of  the  pot,  and  shift  int< 
45  in.  pots,  and  again  in  May  into  thei 
flowering  pots.  In  April  the  top  of  eacl 
plant  should  be  removed,  and  six  o 
eight  shoots  may  be  allowed  for  eacl 
plant.  The  .  soil  should  be  rammei 
firmly  with  a  blunt  stick,  to  have  growtl 
which  will  develop  suitable  flowers 
Careful  and  free  drainage  is  essential  t< 
success,  and  the  pots  used  should  be  per 
fectly  clean.  -  Over  the  drainage  put 
layer  of  the  roughest  parts  of  the  com 
post  to  prevent  the  fine  soil  runnin; 
down  and  thus  preventing  the  free  egres 
of  water.  Over  this  sprinkle  a  smal 
quantity  of  soot,  as  this  prevents  to  som 
extent  the  ingress  of  worms  when  th 
plants  are  standing  out  of  doors,  and  th 
soot  also  acts  as  a  stimulant.  Do  no 
cover  the  top  -of  the  ball  of  soil  to- 
deeply;  just  add  a  little  to  cover  an 
roots  which  may  have  become  bar 
through  watering.  Leave  a  depth  0 
about  i\  in.  to  allow  space  for  water  an. 
top-dressing  at  a  future  time.  If  the  soi 
is  moist  at  potting,  no  water  will  be  re 
quired  for  three  or  four  days,  afte 
which  time  a  good  soaking  may  be  given 
Suckers  or  off-shoots  spring  free! 
from  the  base  of  Desgranges,  and  if  the 
were  allowed  to  grow,  they  would  rob  th 
plant  of  strength  which  should  be  utilise' 
in  a  much  better  manner  until  the  flower 
are  produced,  after  that  period  no  harn 
.  is  done  by  allowing  the  suckers  to  extern 
for  the  production  of  cuttings.  Des 
granges  need  a  change  of  food,  therefor 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  appl 
stimulants  in  variety  stand  a  bette 
chance  of  success.  Soot  I  consider  a: 
almost  indispensable  agent  to  the  growth 
of  Chrysanthemums ;  it  gives  a  dar 
colour  and  robustness  to  the  foliag 
which  are  pleasing,  especially  as  it  in 
dicates  thorough  health.  Soot  is  mos 
easily  applied  in  a  liquid  state. 

J.  M.  T. 
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Photography  for  Garden  Lrovers. 


By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 


(Continued  from  -page  686.) 


VIII. — WORK  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY. 


I  may  say  at  once  that  I  consider  this 
ranch  of  our  work  a  somewhat  difficult 
ne  for  the  reason  that  in  the  glass  house 
,-e  are,  as  a  rule,  bewildered  by  such  a 
wealth  of  nature's  extravagance  that  it 
,ften  is  a  case  of  embarras  de  richesses. 
f  then  we  grasp  this  fact  at  the  outset, 
hus  being  forearmed  and  forewarned,  we 


can  aim  at  the  simplest  arrangement  of 
subject  that  the  case  permits. 

The  illustrations  in  this  chapter  are 
all  from  negatives  exposed  in  the  glass 
houses  of  the  Botanical  Garden  in 
Regent's  Park,  where  naturally  the  speci¬ 
mens  are  packed  fairly  close  together 
with  a  view  to  making  the  best  use  of  the 
space  available.  One  has  in  such  a  case 
to  do  the  best  possible  with  things  just  as 
they  are — for  there  is  no  possibility  of 
moving  any  of  the  specimens.  There¬ 
fore,  for  these  two  reasons  this  special 
case  presents  difficulties  which  can  be 
overcome  to  some  extent  in  a  private 
greenhouse  where  one  can  either  move  or 
cover  up  specimens  which  are  not  wanted 
in  the  picture. 

Now  in  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
work  we  may  require  a  “general  view.’ 
In  such  a  case  the  work  is  fairly  simple 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  very  probably 
our  “general  view”  will  include  some  of 
the  bars  or  frame  work  of  the  building 
and  show  us  sky  beyond.  Therefore,  the 
use  of  a  well  backed  plate  becomes  im¬ 
perative,  otherwise  the  picture  is  ex¬ 
tremely  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  halation. 
Another  practical  little  warning  may  be 
given,  viz.,  be  on  your  guard  against  the 
slippery-  nature  of  the  floor,  or  your  tri¬ 
pod  may  come  down  with  a  rush  and 
regrets  come  too  late.  The  most  comfort¬ 
able  and  safe  thing  to  use  in  such  a 
case  is  a  piece  of  cocoa-nut-fibre  matting 
on  the  floor. 

Another  warning  may  be  given,  viz., 
do  not  make  the  common  mistake  of 
having  the  camera  too  high  above  ground 


level,  or  your  picture  will  suggest  that 
the  floor  is  not  level,  but  is  running  up¬ 
hill  in  a  most  unnatural  manner.  About 
3!  or  4  feet  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
high  enough. 

Very  often  in  these  general  views  we 
have  to  include  some  object  within — say’, 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  lens  while  other 


parts  may  be  20  or  30  feet  away.  This 
means  a  small  stop  will  be  required. 
But  do  not  use  a  smaller  stop  than  is 
really’  necessary7.  A  hint  on  focussing  in 
such  a  case  may  be  useful. 

Begin  with  the  largest  stop  available 
and  focus  first  for  some  object  about  one 
third  the  distance  between  the  nearest 
point  and  most  distant  point.  Suppose 
the  nearest  object  is  5  feet  and  most  dis¬ 
tant,  20  feet.  Thus  our  picture  takes  m 
15  feet  of  picture  depth.  Divide  this  by 
3  and  get  5  feet,  and  this  added  to  the 
5  feet  between  leqs  and  nearest  object 


tells  us  to  focus  for7  something  about  10 
feet  from  the  lens.  Now  compare  the 
fuzziness  of  the  nearest  and  most  distant 
parts  and  readjust  the  focus  so  as  to  get 
the  nearest  and  most  distant  parts  about 
equally  defined.  Now  put  in  the  next 
smaller  stop  and  readjust  again,  then 
the  next  smaller  and  so  on,  until  the 
nearest  and  most  distant  parts  are  about 
equally  sharply  defined,  but  giving  the 
nearest  parts,  if  anything,  the  sharper 
definition. 

I  give  no  illustration  of  this  kind  of 
work  because  there  is  no  difficulty  and 
such  pictures  are  usually  uninteresting. 

Suppose  now’  we  W’ant  to  concentrate 
our  attention  upon  some  one  specimen. 
We  must  consider  two  things.  First, 
lighting;  second,  background.  We  must 
try  to  find  which  point  of  view  gives  us 
the  best  variety  of  light  and  shade  ;  this 
will  often  be  found  to  be  such  that  the 
light  falls  on  the  object  chiefly  from  our 
right  or  left,  that  is,  not  from  behind  or 
in  front  of  us. 

Next  as  the  spectator’s  attention  is 
desired  for  the  selected  specimen  we  must 
try  to  find  which  point  of  view  gives  us 
a  "background  least  likely  to  compete 
with  the  specimen.  For  instance,  in 
Fig.  1  we  have  a  large  foliage  plant  of 
the  Aspidistra  kind  surrounded  by  ferns. 
The  view  point  has  been  chosen  as  that 
which  seemed  to  give  the  best  light  and 
shade  contrasts.  Now  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spectator's  attention  being  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  countless  fronds  in  the 
background  a  large  stop  was  used  so 
that  the  background  is  deliberately  put 
slightly’  out  of  focus,  so  that  our  atten¬ 
tion  may  be  concentrated  on  the  speci¬ 
men  under  consideration.  The  camera, 
in  this  case,  was  brought  down  to  about 
3  feet  from  the  ground.  Had  this  not 
been  done  we  should  have  got  a  bird's- 
eye  kind  of  view,  which  is  anything  but 
pleasant,  though  not  by  any  means  un¬ 
common  in  photographs  of  such  cases. 

The  second  illustration  is  chosen  to 
illustrate  another  practical  difficulty7.  In 
this  case  we  have  a  large  vase  some  five 
or  six  feet  in  diameter,  perhaps,  and  full 
of  small  flowering  plants,  of  the  Spiraea 
kind.  Of  course,  a  somewhat  low  point 
of  view  is  necessary  in  this  case.  And 
as  the  subject  is  already  a  very  crowded 
one  in  the  sense  that  we  have  a  large 
number  of  small  flowers  crowded  up  to- 


Fig.  2.  Astilbes  (Spiraea). 
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gether,  our  aim  is  to  simplify  the  picture. 
This  1  attempted  to  do  by  trying  to 
select  my  view  point  so  that  the  nearest 
plants  would  hide  some  of  those  further 
away,  so  that  it  would  not  look  quite 
such  a  confusion.  Also  1  aimed  at  get¬ 
ting  as  plain  and  dark  a  background  as 
the  circumstances  permitted,  it  will  be 
seen  from  my  little  print  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  dodge  all  the  parts  of  the 
background  for  1  could  not  avoid  or  evade 
the  group  of  small  (potted)  specimens 
on  the  floor  to  our  left,  but  was  more 
fortunate  on  the  right  hand  side.  Of 
course,  in  a  private  place  these  pots  could 
have  been  removed  and  the  case  simpli¬ 
fied. 

My  third  example  illustrates  the  case 
when  we  wish  to  deal  with  a  group  of 
similar  specimens.  If  now  we  get  them 
all  just  the  same  degree  of  sharpness, 
same  light  and  shade  and  so  on,  they 
will  give  us  a  very  eye-confusing  picture 
with  no  beginning  or  ending,  no  con¬ 
centration  of  interest. 

Therefore  one  or  two  specimens  must 
be  selected  for  our  special  attention, 
while  the  rest  of  them  must  be  made  to 
“play  second  fiddle.”  This  we  can  do 
by  allowing  this  latter  to  be  very  slightly 
out  of  focus  and  yet  not  so  much  so  as 
to  be  noticeable;  also  by  going  rather 
near  the  selected  specimens  we  can  give 
it  the  suggestion  of  importance  by 
slightly  exaggerating  its  size,  but  this 
again  must  be  done  with  great  caution 
and  restraint  or  a  false  impression  may 
be  conveyed.  Then  again,  if  we  can  se¬ 
cure  the  aid  of  a  friend  to  hold  an  open 
umbrella  up  so  as  to  cast  a  little  shade 
on  to  the  background  part  this  will  aid 
us  materially. 

Thus  from  these  three  examples  we 
get  a  few  hints  as  to  how  we  can  exer¬ 
cise  a  certain  measure  of  pictorial  con¬ 
trol  and  yet  we  do  not  touch  or  in  any 
way  disturb  the  specimen.  But  when  the 
case  permits  of  a  little  re-arrangement 
of  the  specimens  we  can  do  very  much 
more,  of  course. 

- - 

The  Storing  of  Onions. 

Many  fine  Onions  are  lost  each  winter 
by  being  stored  in  far  too  warm  a  room. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  widely  under¬ 
stood  that  ripe  Onions  are  very  hardy, 
and,  in  fact,  if  kept  dry,  no  frost  will 
harm  them.  This  is  so,  however,  and 
the  best  place  for  wintering  Onions  is  an 
open  shed  facing  north.  Be  sure  that  it  is 
perfectly  watertight,  and  hang  the 
Onions  up  near  the  roof.  They  should 
not  be  handled  while  hard  frozen,  so  to 
avoid  having  to  do  so  a  few  should  be 
placed  in  some  place  where  they  may  be 
free  from  even  the  severest  frost.  The 
above  refers  chiefly  to  large  bulbs.  The 
smaller  ones  can  be  safely  wintered  if 
spread  out  thinly  on  the  floor  of  a  cool 
loft,  or  shed.  They  should  be  looked 
over  occasionally,  and  any  decaying 
bulbs  removed,  the  whole  crop  being 
turned  at  the  same  time.  If  this  cool 
treatment  be  given,  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  good  sound  Onions  well  into  spring. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  perfectly  matured 
bulbs  that  keep  well,  and  all  those  in¬ 
clined  to  be  “thick-necked”  should  be 
used  first,  as  they  very  soon  spoil. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Fig.  3.  Agave  americana  vanegata. 
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In  the  1908  Sweet  Pea  Annual,  Mr. 
Walter  Wright  speaks  of  two  dangers 
that  are  threatening  the  Sweet  Pea.  O^ne 
is  “  streak  ”  and  the  other  is  “  mixed 
stocks.”  The  latter  danger  is  very  real, 
but  enough  is  known  about  it  to  be 'con¬ 
quered  if  only  the  will  to  do  so  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong.  Of  the  former  danger, 
however,  this  cannot  be  said,  for  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  is  known  either  of  its 
cause  or  cure. 

As  many  readers  may  be  fortunate 
enough  never  to  have  been  troubled  with 
it,  and  as  some  may  not  recognise  it 
under  the  name  of  “streak,”  I  will  give 
a  short  description  of  the  scourge,  or 
rather  of  its  visible  effects  on  the  plants 
attacked.  The  chief  sign  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  small  pale  streaks  or  dashes  on 
the  foliage  and  bine  of  the  plant,  and  of 
similar  marks  on  the  flowers,  varying  in 
colour  according  to  the  variety.  Black 
Knight  becomes  streaked  with  a  very 
pale  shade,-  and  I  have  known  a  flower 
affected  to  be  mistaken  for  a  flaked 
variety.  Lavender  flowers  develop  mauve 
streaks,  and  all  flowers  lose  their  depth 
and  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  look  dirty. 
At  the  same  time  the  nlants  show  other 
signs.  Tn  bad  cases,  the  growing  leaves 


curl  up  and  the  shoots  show  a  stunte 
appearance,  but  growth  and  the  produi 
tion  of  flowers  still  continue,  althoug1 
the  flower  stems  attain  only  half  the 
wonted  length.  The  name  “  streak  ”  ce 
tainly  seems  to  be  very  appropriate,  for 
is  the  surest  sign  of  the  trouble,  an 
occurs  even  in  white  flowers,  which  lo- 
their  purity  and  show  semi-transparei 
markings,  which  are  very  noticeabl 
when  held  up  to  the  light. 

Streak  may  attack  plants  at  any  stag 
of  their  growth,  sometimes  it  does  nt 
appear  until  the  flowering  season  is  ha 
over;  at  others  it  shows  its  presence  b< 
fore  the  plants  have  commenced  t 
flower,  and  I  have  known  it  to  attac 
plants  raised  in  pots  before  they  wer 
planted  out.  I  think  it  possible  also  the 
seedlings  are  sometimes  affected  even  be 
fore  they  are  through  the  ground.  Whe 
the  plants  are'  very  young  there  is  a  pre 
bability  of  their  outgrowing  the  trouble 
but  not  so  the  older  plants,  althoug. 
partial  recovery  may  be  made. 

Streak  has  been  noticed  for  some  year 
past,  but  last  year  it  seems  to  have  beei 
worse  than  ever  before,  although  thi 
year  it  has  been  hardly  so  prevalent 
Numerous  complaints  have  been  mad' 
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fira  greatly  varying  districts,  and  in  re- 
,,-d  to  plants  grown  under  greatly  differ- 
n  conditions.  Sweet  Peas  on  totally 
unanured  ground  and  on  ground  that 
hi  only  been  ploughed  suffered  the  same 
a  those  grown  on  well  trenched  land 
vh  abundance  of  manure.  The  ama- 
t  r  has  suffered  with  the  trade  grower, 
ad  no  experience  seems  to  be  able  to 
vrd  off  the  enemy. 

\s  would  be  expected,  the  highest. 
„entific  authorities  have  been  consulted, 

It  no  remedy  has  been  discovered, 
thought  this  fact  has  been  established, 
tit  the  trouble  is  physiological  and  not 
] biological,  that  is,  that  it  is  not  caused 
]  any  fungus  or  similar  parasitic  growth 
t  the  plants. 

Information  as  to  cause  or  cure  that 
m  be  afforded  by  any  reader  would  be 
:  great  boon  to  the  Sweet  Pea  world, 
lie  grower,  having  been  troubled  by  it 
several  years  past,  has  several  times 
]d  a  considerable  depth  of  his  ground 
■  rted  away  and  replaced  by  fresh  soil, 

It  without  avail.  In  the  same  instance, 
/ected  plants  on  one  side  of  a  brick 
ill  grew  and  intermingled  with  clean 
ants  on  the  other  side  without  the 
liter  suffering  any  ill  effects.  In  the 
iter’s  garden,  practically  the  whole 
llection  was  attacked  in  1907,  but  in 
e  next  year  not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen 
itil  September,  when  only  a  few  plants 
ffered.  No  reason,  however,  could  be 
und  for  this  happy  state  of  affairs. 

Some  growers  might  expect  that  seeds 
ved  from  “streaky”  plants  -would  pro¬ 
ice  “streaky”  offspring,  but  experience 
several  cases  has  proved  that  this  is  not 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  readers 
this  journal  that  the  Sweet  Pea  is  being 
rgely  used  by  scientists  in  experiments 
heredity.  Our  flower  has  been  chosen 
r  this  honour  chiefly  because  it  is  a 
ire  seeder  and  performs  its  life  cycle  in 
le  year,  and  above  all,  is  always  self- 
rtilised  without  artificial  means  being 
.ken  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  insects. 
11  who  are  interested  in  raising 
Bw  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  should  read 
ime  work  on  Mendelism.  By  this  means 
ley  will  understand  the  reasons  for  many 
icts  met  with  in  crossing  Sweet  Peas, 
hd  will  learn  much  concerning  the  fixity 
nd  unfixitv  of  varieties.  At  present 

lost  Sweet  Pea  enthusiasts  who  are  of  a 
tientific  turn  of  mind,  seem  to  be  study- 
tg  it  in  connection  with  Mendel’s  law, 
nd  I  understand  that  Mr.  Cuthbertson, 
f  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  is  writing  on 
tat  subject  for  publication  in  next 
ear’s  “Sweet  Pea  Annual.”  This  should 
e  well  worth  reading. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 
- - 

ingle  Chrysanthemum  Sylvia  Slade. 

The  large  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
f  a  rich  lake  with  a  white  zone  round 
he  disc  and  very  handsome.  Award  of 
lerit  by  the  R.H.S.,  in  November,  when 
hown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
lerstham,  and  First-class  Certificate 
rom  the  N.C.S. 

apanese  Chrysanthemum  Purity. 

The  blooms  of  this  exhibition  variety 
ary  from  7  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  and 
re  made  up  of  a  dense  interlacing  mass 
t  pure  white  florets.  Award  of  Merit, 
n  November,  by  the  R.H.S. ,  when  shown 
y  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Shrubberies. 

While  the  weather  is  calm  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  all  fallen  leaves  cleared  out 
of  the  shrubberies  where  you  do  not  intend 
to  bury  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  shrubs. 
By  timely  thought  labour  may  be  lightened. 
If  you  have  just  brushed  up  all  the  leaves 
from  the  lawn  and  then  commence  to  rake 


Fig.  i  shows  how  to  lay  turves  on  a  lawn ; 
A,  sface  to  he  relaid ;  B,  shows  the  edges 
of  old  turf  turned  slightly  hack;  C,  C, 

C  C ,  good  turf,  hut  also  shows  how  turf 
should  be  marked  for  lifting. 

up  those  in  the  shrubbery  border  on  a  windy 
day,  many  leaves  will  be  blown  all  over  the 
grounds  again,  thus  entailing  additional 
labour.  If  the  leaves  are  damp  and  the 
shrubs  dry,  it  will  be  a  much  easier  matter 
to  clear  them  away  than  if  they  were  very 
dry. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  away  all  leaves 
in  gardens  where  manure  is  not  dug  in  to 
assist  the  growth  of  the  shrubs.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  may  be  lightly  pointed  over 


and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  buried  in  this 
way ;  or,  if  there  is  plenty  of  soil  available 
in  the  garden,  a  thin  coating  of  it  may  be 
scattered  on  the  leaves.  The  shrubs  and 
trees  will  be  greatly  improved  if  you  do 
this.  From  time  to  time,  the  garden  paths 
are  swept  and  a  sandy  soil  is  gathered  up  ; 
this  matter  you  should  retain  in  a  heap,  and 
put  it  on  the  leaves  on  the  shrubbery  border 
every  winter. 

Mending  Lawns. 

If  there  are  any  bare  places  on  the  lawn 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  having  the  bad 
turf  taken  up  and  new  put  down. 

Now,  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way 
to  patch  lawns  and  many  amateurs  follow 
the  latter.  Old  lawns  are  rarely  manured, 
and  consequently  the  grass  is  short  and  the 
blades  small.  When  new  turves  are  laid 
seme  good  soil  is  generally  put  under  them 
with  the  result  that  the  grass  grows  strongly 
and  shows  up  in  patches  on  the  lawn  the 
following  summer. 

If  new  loam  is  needed  use  some  of  poor 
quality  and  after  making  it  level  and  firm 
put  on  a  layer  of  fine  ashes  1  in.  deep  before 
laying  the  turves.  The  ashes  will  prevent 
a  too  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  so  the 
lawn  will  look  the  same  all  over  afterwards. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  the  turf  should  be 
mended.  Remove  the  bad  turf  from  A  and 
then  turn  back  the  edges  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  turf  as  shown  at  B.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  a  small  quantity  of  soil  under 
the  edge  of  the  old  turf  C,  -C,  C,  C,  all 
round  to  make  a  perfect  job  of  the  relaying 
of  the  space  A. 

Both  old  and  new  turf  should  be  marked 
for  lifting  as  shown  at  C.  If  you  mend  the 
lawn  now  the  new  turf  will  become  estab¬ 
lished  by  next  summer. 

The  Mowing  Machine. 

There  will  not  be  any  further  use  for  this 
instrument  during  this  autumn,  so  it  must 
he  thoroughly  cleaned  and  stored  in  a  dry 
shed.  After  cleaning  away  all  soil  and 
grass  adhering  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
machine,  oil  the  cogwheels  and  the  bearings, 
then  with  a  brush  or  piece  of  rag  smear 
oil  all  over  the  blade,  drum  and  roller,  and 
place  the  machine  in  a  dry  shed  on  boards. 
On  no  account  should  any  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  be  allowed  to  get  rusty. 

Hollyhocks. 

Clear  away  all  faded  leaves  and  stems 
of  Hollyhocks  and  burn  them  forthwith. 
Do  not  leave  a  single  leaf  lying  about. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Staking  Fruit  Trees. 

The  prudent  gardener  will  see  to  it  that 
every  newly-planted  standard  fruit  tree  is 
duly  staked,  and  also  rotten  stakes  replaced 
by  new  ones.  Not  only  is  it  advisable  to 
stake  standard  specimens,  but  smaller  ones 
such  as  bushes  and  pyramids  should  also 
be  supported  at  least  for  three  years  after 
they  are  planted.  Being  held  firmly  in  their 
position  against  strong  winds,  the  roots  take 
a  firm  hold  of  the  soil.  This  is  not  the 
case  when  the  trees  are  blown  to  arid  fro. 
Fig.-  2  shows  how  a  standard  should  be 
staked.  Of  course  it  is  advisable  to  drive 
in  the  stake  immediatelv  the  tree  is  placed 
in  the  hole  and  before  the  roots  are  covered 
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with  soil.  The  stake  A  should  be  long 
enough  to  reach  right  up  to  the  branches 
after  it  is  firmly  driven  into  the  ground. 
Two  bands  of  straw  or  strips  of  cloth  should 
be  wrapped  round  the  stem  to  prevent  the 
bark  being  damaged  by  the  tarred  twine 
with  which  the  tree  is  made  secure  to  the 
stake. 

Raspberries. 

These  may  be  planted.  Where  the  canes 
are  to  be  trained  to  horizontal  wires,  it  is 
better  to  loosely  fasten  them  now  and  so 
allow  the  roots  to  settle  down  in  the  soil. 
Old  stakes  must  be  renewed.  Very  strong 
ones  are  not  necessary,  but  they  should  be 
long  enough  to  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 
Bush  Fruits. 

Young  bushes  of  Red  and  White  Currants 
which  are  growing  very  strongly  should  be 
lifted  and  replanted,  but  before  the  re¬ 
planting  is  done  cut  off  the  ends  of  any 
long,  fibreless  roots.  This  treatment  is  bene¬ 
ficial  as  heavier  crops  of  berries  are  borne 
bv  such  trees  afterwards  while  they  are  in  a 
young  state. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Forcing1  Rhubarb. 

If  you  intend  to  force  Rhubarb  under  hot¬ 
beds  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
material  together  for  the  purpose.  Leaves 
and  litter  mixed  or  leaves  alone  where  they 
are  plentiful  should  be  used. 

Rhubarb  pots,  deep  boxes  or  tubs  may 
be  utilised  for  placing  over  the  roots  and 
crowns.  Do  not  tread  down  the  heating 


Fig.  3.  Commence  to  force  Rhubarb  now 
under  hotbeds;  A  shows  a  deep  box;  B,  the 
hotbed;  C,  Rhubarb  crowns  under  box;  D, 
ventilating  shaft  to  allow  rank  steam  to 
escape. 

material,  but  allow  it  to  settle  gradually. 
At  first  the  heat  will  be  strong,  and  to  avoid 
having  the  young  sticks  spoiled  by  the  rank 
gases,  leave  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  box 
and  fix  a  wisp  of  straw  immediately  above 
it  A  shows  the  box,  B  the  hctbed,  C  the 
crowns  of  Rhubarb  and  D  the  wisp  of 
straight  straw  through  which  the  gas  can 
escape. 

Blind  Cabbages. 

On  the  first  dry  day  of  the  week  carefully 
examine  the  autumn-planted  Cabbages  and 
pull  up  any  that  are  blind,  replacing  them 
at  once  with  good  plants.  Make  the  soil 
firm  arouna  the  roots  and  give  water  to  those 
newly  planted. 

Parsnips. 

Where  the  soil  is  of  a  light  nature  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  lift  and  store  Parsnips. 
But.  you  should  clear  away  any  decaying 
leaves  from  the  bed.  After  lifting  a  few 
roots  for  use  dig  up  the  soil  and  leave  it 
lumpy  on  the  surface,  and  not  in  a  trodden 
condition. 

Carrots. 

If  there  are  any  still  in  the  ground,  lift 
and  store  them  all  at  once. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

General  Work. 

Successive  batches  of  Roman  and  other 
I-Iyacinths,  Tulips  and  Narcissi  of  sorts, 
should  be  brought  in  from  the  plunging 
beds,  and  after  being  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  change  of  atmosphere,  placed  in  gentle 
heat.  Treated  in  this  way  they  should  be 
iu  time  for  the  festive  season,  when  blos¬ 
soms  of  every  description  are  in  such  great 
demand.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  much  better  if  brought  on  slowly  than 
when  forced  too  rapidly  into  bloom  ;  the 
flowers  have  greater  substance,  the  foliage 
is  a  more  natural  colour,  and  the  plants 
generally  are  stronger  and  sturdier. 

Where  the  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  have 
been  grown  in  boxes  the  advantages  of  that 
method  will  now  be  apparent,  for  they  may 
be  sorted  out  according  to  their  different 
stages  of  growth,  and  potted  up  accordingly, 
some  of  the  most  forward  being  placed  in 
fancy  pots  or  bowls  containing  damp  moss 
or  fibre  to  be  used  for  table  decorations. 

Watering  at  this  season  requires  a  good 
deal  of  discretion.  Arum  Lilies  being 
grown  for  early  bloom  will  need  liberal 
doses,  whilst  the  peat-loving  Ericas  or 
Heaths  should  be  kept  fairly  moist,  though 
not  saturated,  at  the  roots.  Rain  water 
should  always  be  used,  and  if  a  cistern  is 
sunk  - inside  the  greenhouse  and  the  water 
from  the  roof  conducted  thither,  it  will  in¬ 
sure  a  supply  at  something  approaching 
the  required  temperature 

Greenhouse  Grapes. 

Most  amateurs  like  to  grow  one  or  more 
Grape  Vines  in  the  greenhouse,  and  the  well- 
known  Black  Hamburg  is  generally  chosen. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  more  suitable  variety  for 
glowing  under  these  conditions,  for  it 
thrives  well  and  produces  good  fruit  in 
fair  quantity  if  properly  treated,  arid  the 
little  artificial  heat  necessary  for  the  other 
greenhouse  plants  during  winter  and  early 
spring  is  all-sufficient  for  its  welfare.  By 
this  time  the  Grapes  will  be  gathered  in, 
and  the  rods  cleared  of  their  foliage,  and,  in 
order  to  induce  the -wood  to  ripen  rapidly 
plenty  of  ventilation  is  necessary,  together 
with  a  gradually  reduced  water  supply,  for 
most  plants  require  a  period  of  rest  and 
Grape  Vines  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Pruning  and  Cleaning. 

Pruning  the  Vines  is  a  necessary  operation 
that  may  be  carried  out  at  any  time  whilst 
they  are  at  rest,  but  beware  of  leaving  it 
too  late,  for  if  deferred  till  the  sap  com¬ 
mences  to  rise  the  dreaded  “  bleeding  ”  may 
result,  with  disastrous  effects.  If  only  for 
this  reason,  then,  coupled  with  a  desire  for 
tidiness  and  neatness,  it  may  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible,  cutting  back  the  lateral  shoots 
(whether  they  have  borne  fruit  or  not)  to 
about  two  eyes  from  the  base.  At  the  same 
time  the  rods  may  be  cleaned,  and  if  insects- 
are  at  all  troublesome,  washed  in  a  solution 
of  caibolic  soap  and  sulphur,  removing  at 
the  same  time  any  loose  bark  from  the  main 
stem. 

Petting  Up  Liliums. 

Enormous  quantities  of  Lilium  bulbs  are 
now  reaching  this  country,  mostly  from 
Japan,  and  the  amateur  will  do  well  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  selection  as  soon  as  possible,  for, 
naturally  enough,  they  do  not  improve  by 
being  kept  out  of  the  soil  and  in  a  dry  state 
for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary.  If, 
when  received,  they  present  a  dry  and 
withered  appearance,  place  them  without  de¬ 
lay  in  damp  fibre  or  sand  till  plumpness  is 
restored,  then  pot  them  up  immediately. 
Old  home-grown  bulbs,  too,  which  have 
flowered  and  rendered  good  service  during 
the  past  season  ma}^  also  be  taken  in  hand. 

By  now,  of  course,  the  tops,  having 
withered,  have  been  cut  off,  and  as  no  water 


has  been  given  for  some  time,  the  soil  111  | 
be  quite  dry.  Shake  out  the  bulbs  (reshi-1 
ing  any  small  bulblets  for  separate  t:  .t- 
ment),  and  having  sorted  them  accordin  [to  1 
size  and  variety,  repot  them  with  care,  ei  er  4 
singly  or  two  or  three  together  in  eighi  br 
ten-inch  pots. 

These  should  be  previously  well  was  d, 
and  over  a  layer  of  “crocks”  a  little  ijss 
should  be  placed  to  prevent  the  soil  b  ig 
washed  through.  A  good  compost  er  ' 
Liliums  is  as  follows: — Gee-half  saljfM 
loam,  one-fourth  peat  and  leaf-mould,  id 
one-fourth  well-rotted  manure  and  s.  ±  , 
Half -fill  the  flower  pots  with  soil  and  p  ;e 
the  bulbs  thereon,  a  sprinkle  of  clean  ,d 
between  them  and  the  compost  will  pre  it 
rotting.  Leave  the  crowns  of  the  bulbs  c  ir 
and  the  remaining  space  in  the  pots  ma  ie  I 
filled  up  as  growth  proceeds:  Plunge  .  a 
cold  frame  or  other  frost-proof  place  for  le 
winter,  unless  they  are  required  for  e  y 
fcicing,  in  which  case  they  may  be  broi  it 
into  warmer  quarters  as  soon  as  plent;  ,f  i 
root-growth  has  been  made  and  the  tops  <  1-  J 
mence  to  push  up 
Propagating  Lapagerias. 

Lapagerias  are  without  doubt  amongst  ie  . 
finest  of  all  greenhouse  climbers  and  v  ;n  . 
trained  under  the  roof  their  beautiful  1-  | 
dant  blossoms  show  off  to  the  greatest  1-  I 
vantage.  Where  more  plants  are  des  d  j 
they  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  layei  g  3 
the  strong  firm  shoots  of  existing  plants  :o  ] 
boxes  or  pots  containing  sandy  loam,  p  t,  ] 
and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts.  The  >  I 
fessional,  to  whom  numbers  are  the  c  ;f  1 
consideration,  places  the  parent  plant  in  ie  i 
centre  of  a  specially  prepared  bed,  and  p  ;s 
the  shoots  all  around,  but  for  the  ama  ir  1 
the  other  way  is  far  preferable,  but  he  nd 
be  in  no  hurry,  however,  for  it  is  a  sw  ; 
process.  Given  a  medium  temperature  a 
a  fair  amount  of  moisture  they  will  rcc  n  I 
time,  and  should  be  carefully  exami  d  . 
periodically,  and  severed  from  the  old  s'  k 
when  fit,  leaving  them  undisturbed,  howe  1,  : 
for  a  few  days  before  potting  them  up. 

G.  A.  1 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Winter  Treatment  of  Orchids. 

In  the  warm  divisions,  that  is  to  say,  e 
stove  and  intermediate  house,  Orchids  e 
mostly  in  a  dormant  state,  and  it  is  at  ■  s 
season  that  the  greatest  care  is  needed  0 
preserve  them  in  good  health  and  in  qh 
a  condition  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  1- 
ture  well-being  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  ma  r 
of  great  difficulty  to  lay  down  any  b  d 
and  fast  lines  as  to  how  plants  should  >e 
treated  during  the  dormant  or  rest  g 
season,  because  .there  are  so  many  ;d 
varied  circumstances  to  be  brought  unf 
consideration.  The  situation,  conditi.is 
under  which  the  plants  are  grown,  e 
atmospheric  conditions,  and,  above  all,  ],t- 
haps,  the  structural  facilities  afforded  r 
the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  must  be  je 
first  consideration,  so  that  one  may  sugot 
particular  treatment  .and  conditions.  At 
all  it  must  be  left  to  those  best  acquaint 
with  the  before-mentioned  difficulties,  c 
use  their  own  discretion  as  to  how  far  :.>■ 
particular  advice  may  be  applied  to  tl  r 
own  case.  _  ; 

There  is  one  general  principle,  howeu, 
which  I  think  may  be  safely  applied  0 
plants  in  a  dormant  state,  that  of  supply Ig 
root  moisture.  1  consider  that  there  is  ie 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  those  in  cha  e 
of  Orchids  to  properly  comprehend  the  fit 
as  to  when  a  plant  is  dry.  It  is  not  su - 
cient  to  ascertain  that  the  surface  of  ? 
potting  compost  is  dry,  one  must  be  satisfp 
that  root  moisture  is  necessary.  In  map' 
houses  in  which  Orchids  are  grown  thereis 
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nle  atmospheric  moisture  retained  to  pro- 
.  the  necessary  sustenance  to  maintain 
plants  in  a  normal  plump  state,  while 
nther  cases  the  drying  conditions  are  such 
h  frequent  applications  of  root  moisture 
ir  necessary,  but  I  think  that  there  is  a 
Jral  agreement  that  plants  in  a  dormant 
’  L  should  only  have  sufficient  root  11101s- 
'  T  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage 
,u  normal  plump  state  and  that  every 
f'litv  must  be  applied  to  prevent  as  far 
possible  any  tendency  to  premature 
>  vvth  Upon  the  proper  ripening  and 
;  ;n(!  of  the  plants  depends  their  future 
1-1  being.  It  is  thus  the  season  when  the 
,-nest  care  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
u  tment  and  conditions  necessary  to  pro- 
1  e  these  desirable  results. 

T*  Cool  House. 

here  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal 
0  the  failure  in.  growing  the  Odontoglos- 
<  is  satisfactorily  in  the  past  may  be  traced 
t.  the  winter  treatment  of  the  plants.,  it 
vs  considered  a  few  years  ago  that  a  win- 
1.  temperature  of  40  to  45  degs.  was  ample 
f  the  successful  cultivation  of  Odonto- 
c-ssums  in  winter.  I  consider  that  the 
Umal  conditions  of  the  Odontoglossum 
lise  during  winter  should  be  from  53  to 
-  decrees.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
in  it  is  at  the  season  of  the  year  when 
t  v  are  in  the  most  active  state  of  growth 
tit  the  greatest  encouragement  is  necessary 
1  induce  them  to  properly  develop  such 
, jwth.  Now  as  the  Odontoglossums  or  the 
lk  of  them  are  in  full  growth  during  the 
ide  of  the  winter  months  it  is  at  this 
iiod  that  the  greatest  encouragement  is 
cessarv,  and  to  give  a  low  temperature  at 
ch  a  stage  of  growth  can  only  result  in 
e  production  of  stunted  and  dwarfed 
owth,  which  cannot  possibly  produce  the 
st  results.  The  atmospheric  moisture  must 
governed  by  the  outside  conditions,  but 
e  plants  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
a  dry  state  at  the  roots  for  any  prolonged 
.riod/  H.  J.  Chapman. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  flan  of  tlieir  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ,  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  elc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over- 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


,  TUw  HUtfvoi  oi  XuWwo, 

Take  some  rough,  that  is,  non-glazed 
artes  de  visite,  \A  rite  upon  them  with 
irne  very  good  black  ink  the  inscription 
esired.  It  is  necessary  to  use  for  this 
urpose  a  good  round  pen  or  a  piece  ol 
■ood  cut  thin  and  flat  at  the  poim. 
Chen  the  writing  is  thoroughly  dry, 
•lace  the  cards  for  an  hour  in  a  flat  dish 
ontaining  some  oil.  For  this  purpose 
he  remains  of  oil  from  boxes  of  ^ai" 
lines  can  verv  well  be  used.  V\  hen 
aken  out  of  the  oil  bath  the  tickets  are 
Iried  and  wiped.  Thus  prepared  and 
ixed  by  the  aid  of  a  carpet  nail  to  a 
mall  strip  of  wood,  these  cards  brave 
he  worst  weather,  and  the  writing  re¬ 
mains  clear  for  two  or  three  years,  ac- 
rording  to  the  quality  of  the  cards  which 
rave  been  used. 

There  can  also  be  used  some  white 
ivooden  labels  covered  with  some  white 
lead,  and  which  are  written  upon 
with  an  indelible  ink.  Unpainted  wood 
slips  can  aLso  be  used  if  they  have  pre- 
viouslv  been  steeped  for  several  days  in 
a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

♦  4-4- - 


he  Genus  Allium. 

Vegetables  of  the  genus  Allium  such 
s  Onions,  Garlic,  Leeks,  etc.,  contain 
ulphur,  which  renders  them  of  great 
itility  in  assisting  that  important  and  at 
imes  troublesome  organ,  the  liver. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3406.  Preserving  Salvia  patens. 

Last  summer  I  had  a  bed  of  Salvia  patens 
and  Verbena  venosa  that  made  a  fine  con¬ 
trast  when  in  Bloom.  I  would  like  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  to  plant  out  another  year  if  pos¬ 
sible.-  They  do  not  seem  to  be  annuals,  but 
have  lost  most  of  their  leaves  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  hardy.  1  have  no  greenhouse  or 
frame.  Can  they  be  preserved  in  any  other 
way?  (W.  Riley,  Lines.) 

As  the  Verbena  is  so  easily  raised  from 
seed  by  sowing  the  same  in  March,  it  is 
hardly  worth  wh’le  trying  to  preserve  old 
plants,  especially  as  you  have,  no  conveni¬ 
ence  for  them.  The  Salvia  has  tuberous 
roots  and  for  convenience’  sake  you  could 
lift  and  pot  the  roots  in  a  light  soil.  Stand 
the  pots  in  some  cool,  frost-proof  room  or 
cellar  until  spring.  Then  before  the  pi3-11*53 
have  made  much  growth  they  should  be 
stood  in  a  sunny  window,  watered  and  kept 
avowing  slowly  until  the  weather  becomes 
sufficiently  mild  to  plant  them  out  at  the 
end  of  May. 

3407.  Cobaea  Lifted  from  the  Open. 

Last  summer  I  had  a  fine  plant  of  Cobaea 
planted  against  a  wall  and  trained  to  a 
wooden  trellis.  It  grew  well  and  flowered. 

A  fortnight  ago  I  lifted  it  and  potted  it  up 
with  the  object  of  getting  a  large  plant  next 
3-ear.  Being  very  bulk}'  I  cut  it  hard  back, 
but  since  then  the  remaining  leaves  have 
been  withering  up  as  if  the  plant  were 
dying.  Can  I  do  anything  to  preserve  it. 

T  have  only  a  cold  frame.  (T.  Thornton, 
Bucks.) 

The  Cobaea  is  really  a  greenhouse  plant 
and  you  could  scarcely  expect  to  preserve 
it  through  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame  it 
we  have  any  severe  frost  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  There  was  just  a  possibility  of  your 
being  able  to  preserve  it  if  you  had  cut  it 
back  about -the  middle  of  September  before 
lifting  it.  It  would  then  have  commenced 
pushing  out  shoots  again  and  that  would 
have  been  the  best  time  to  lift  it  and  pot 
it,  using  the  smallest  pot  that  you  could  con- 
veniently  get  the  roots  into.  It  could  then 
have  been  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  kept  close 
Ter  a  few  days  and  afterwards  ventilated 
freely  like  a  greenhouse.  In  the  event  of 
severe  frost  it"  could  be  taken  into  a  room 
from  which  frost  is  just  kept  out,  returning 
it  again  to  the  frame  when  the  weather  gets 
mild.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  going  to 
much  trouble  with  them,  as  you  can  get 


good  plants  so  cheaply  in  spring.  An  old 
or  a  big  plant  would,  of  course,  cover  a 
greater  amount  of  space  and  flower  eailier. 

3408.  Plants  for  Unheated  Green¬ 
house. 

Having  an  unheated  greenhouse  and  being 
a  bit  of  a  novice  at  this  sort  of  work  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  the 
names  of  a  few  plants  that  would  be  likely 
to  succeed  during  winter  without  heat.  As 
I  have  lately  come  into  the  house,  I  could 
not  rear' plants  from  seed,  but  would  like 
something  to  give  the  greenhouse  a  fresh 
appearance  for  a  start.  (R.  Andrew  s, 
Dorset. ) 

If  you  could  get  some  healthy  plants  ot 
Wallflower  of  a  compact  and  bushy  nature 
you  could  pot  them  up  firmly  and  place  them 
in  the  greenhouse.  Brompton  and  Last 
Lothian  Stocks  you  would  probably  be  able 
to  get  in  small  pets.  If  they  are  not  very 
large  the  best  plan  would  be  to  retain  them 
in  the  small  pots  until  January  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February,  when  you  could  give 
them  a  shift  to  encourage  more  growth.  If 
the  plants  are  well  advanced  to  the  flowering 
stage  you  could  use  your  discretion  if  they 
require  a  shift  at  the' present  time.  Forget- 
nie-Nofs  might  also  be  potted  up.  Hardy 
Feins  of  an  evergreen  character  would  give 
you  greenery  at  the  present  time  and  might 
include  Polystichum  angulare  or  any  of  its 
varieties,  Pteris  cretica  and  P.  c.  cristata. 
You  must  not  forget  that  you  can  still  pot 
bulbs  for  growing  in  a  cool  house,  includ¬ 
ing  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocuses 
and  Scilla  sibirica. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3409.  A  Dozen  Annuals. 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  names  of 
one  dozen  annuals  to  be  sown  in  seed  pans 
and  planted  out  in  May?  I  should  like 
seme  of  them  yellow,  so  that  I  could  use 
them  as  cut  flowers  for  the  table.  (E.  Pear¬ 
son.  Derbyshire.) 

The  plants  we  have  selected  are  chiefly 
half-hardv  annuals  which  are  sown  in  a 
temperature  as  nearly  to  60  degs.  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  spring,  but  placed  under  cooler 
conditions  as  soon  .as  they  have  germinated. 
They  are  then  transplanted  from  the  pans 
into  boxes,  giving  about  iJ,  in.  to  2  in. 
between  the  plants.  Towards  the  end  of 
May  you  can  give  them  more  ventilation  to 
harden  them  off  and  have  them  planted  out. 
The  species  that  would  give  you  yellow 
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flowers  are  the  Everlastings,  named  Heli- 
chrysum  bracteatum,  also  Coreopsis  t-inc- 
toria  (often  named  C.  bicolor  in  catalogues), 
African  Marigolds,  Phlox  Drummondii  and 
Zinnia  elegans  (double).  Of  course,  the 
last-named,  if  m;xed,  may  give  various 
orange,  red  or  rose  shades.  Quite  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character  are  Chinese  Pinks  (Dian- 
thus  chinensis),  Japanese  Pinks  (D.  chinen- 
sis  Heddewigii),  Victoria  or  Paeony- 
flcwered  China  Asters,  Ten-week  Stocks, 
Salpiglossis,  Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni  and 
Statice  sinuata.  The  last-named  has  blue, 
white  or  pale  yellow  flowers  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  but  the  coloured  calyx  keeps  for  a  long 
time  like  an  everlasting.  It  is  much  used 
for  cut  flowers  in  florists’  shops  at  the 
piesent  day. 

3410.  Dwarf  Plants  for  a  Dry  Border. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  garden  is  a  dry, 
rather  gravelly  border  that  I  wish  to  plant 
with  perennials  of  dwarf  habit.  If  you 
could  let  me  know  of  anything  of  that  sort 
that  would  be  likely  to  succeed  I  should  be 
much  obliged.  (T.  Thornton,  Bucks.) 

Your  dry  soil  may  be  greatly  helped  by 
deep  digging  or  trenching  and  manuring 
at  the  present  time.  It  would  then  get 
settled  down  by  the  time  you  commence 
planting,  unless  you  decide  to  plant  the 
gtound  immediately.  There  are  several 
species  of  Sedum,  such  as  S.  Telephium 
and  S.  spectabile,  which  are  of  upright 
habit  and  thrive  well  in  a  light  soil.  There 
are  evergreen  ones,  however,  of  dwarfer 
habit,  such  as  Sedum  reflexum,  S.  fosteri- 
anum,  S.  rupestre,  S.  lydium  and  other 
Stonecrops.  You  could  have  a  pleasing 
variation  in  using  Houseleeks,  such  as  Sem- 
pervivum  calcareum,  S.  tectorum,  .S.  mon- 
tanum  and  others,  planting  them  on  slight 
mounds,  so  as  to  take  off  the  flat  appearance 
they  would  have  on  a  border.  Quite  of  a 
different  kind  are  Hypericum  olympicum, 
H.  Coris,  Iberis  semper virens,  I.  correae- 
folia,  Gaillardias,  Hypericum  calycinum, 
and  Rock  Roses  (Helianthemum).  Several 
dwarf  shrubs  would  thrive  in  a  dry  border 
and  would  associate  very  well  with  the 
plants  above  named.  They  are  Genista 
pilosa,  G.  tinctoria,  G.  t.  flore  pleno  (double, 
yellow),  and  Cytisus  Ardoini. 

3411.  Planting  Bulbs. 

Is  it  too  late  to  plant  Crocuses,  Tulips 
and  Daffodils  in  the  borders  between  hardy 
plants,  as  I  wish  to  do  something  to  brighten 
them  in  spring.  (W.  Riley,  Lines.) 

It  is  getting  late,  but  not  yet  too  late, 
to  plant  those  things  you  mention,  although 
Tulips  and  Crocuses  should  be  put  in  with¬ 
out  further  delay.  Daffodils  will  do  fairly 
well  even  if  planted  as  late  as  Christmas. 
There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for  delay¬ 
ing  the  work  if  it  can  be  done  at  once. 
They  should  not  be  stuck  into  hard  soil, 
but  the  spaces  between  the  border  plants 
should  be  well  dug  or  loosened  up  before 
planting  the  bulbs. 

3  412.  Pansies  and  Privet  Hedge. 

Pansies  and  Violas  are  favourites  of  m;ne 
and  I  have  a  border  that  I  always  fill  with 
them,  but  the  past  two  years  they  have  not 
done  so  well.  A  Privet  hedge  runs  along 
the  front  and  that  has  gradually  been  get¬ 
ting  taller  till  it  is  now  10  ft.  high.  Do 
you  think  this  has  anything  to  do  with  it, 
and  if  so,  what  do  you  suggest  I  could  do? 
(R.  Holmes,  Berks.) 

Shelter  is  very  well  and  also  shade  when 
required,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  hedges 
to  grow  too  tall  in  gardens  where  you  de¬ 
sire  to  cultivate  flowers  with  anv  degree  of 
Success.  The  best  plan,  therefore,  would  be 
to  cut  that  hedge  down  to  half  its  height — 
that  is,  to  5  ft. — in  March.  The  top  part 
will  send  out  rather  strong  shoots  during 
the  first  season  or  two,  but  you  can  hold 
them  in  check  by  pruning  about  the  end  of 


July.  At  2  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  hedge 
you  should  take  out  a  trench  and  cut  all 
roots  that  pass  beyond  this  2  ft.  No  doubt 
you  will  find  many  roots  in  the  border  which 
not  only  serve  to  keep  the  border  dry  but  run 
away  with  all  the  nourishment  placed  for 
the  good  of  the  Pansies  and  Violas.  The 
hedge  will  not  be  damaged  in  any  way  if 
you  keep  2  ft.  away  from  the  centre  of  it. 

3  413.  White  Flowers  for  Cutting. 

A  constant  reader  would  be  much  obliged 
for  the  names  of  about  a  dozen  and  a  half 
of  white  flowers  suitable  for  cutting.  They 
must  be  hardy  border  plants,  not  difficult  to 
cultivate.  (M.  Howard,  Middlesex.) 

Although  Sweet  Peas  are  not  perennials, 
they  are  hardy,  and  you  could  not  do  better 
than  sow  a  good  quantity  of  such 
white  varieties  as  Dorothy  Fckford 
and  Etta  Dyke.  The  other  plants  we 
name  are  perennials.  You  should, 
therefore,  thoroughly  prepare  the  ground 
before  planting  them  'to  get  the  most  satis¬ 
faction  from  them.  The  plants  are  Chysan- 
themum  maximum  King  Edward  VII.,  C. 
uliginosum,  Galega  officinalis  alba,  Cam¬ 
panula  persici  folia  grandiflora  alba,  double 
white  Pyrethrums,  Lilium  candidum,  Ane¬ 
mone  japondca  alba,  Lathyrus  latifolius  al- 
bus,  Centaurea  montana  alba,  St.  Bridgid’s 
Christmas  Rose  (Helleiborqs  niger  angusti- 
folius),  Narcissus  poeticus  in  variety,  but  the 
Pheasant’s  Eye  is  a  very  good  late  one,  also 
the  Gardenia-flowered  .Narcissus  (N.  poeticus 
flore  pleno),  Iris  florentina,  I.f.  albicans, 
double  white  'Chinese  Paeonies,  Phlox  syl- 
phide,  and  white  Michaelmas  Daisies,  such 
as  Harper  Crewe,  Chastity,  Finchley 
White,  etc. 


LAWNS. 

3414.  Plantains  in  a  Lawn. 

As  a  regular  subscriber  to’  your  paper,  I 
should  like  to  know  from  you  .the  proper 
treatment  of  a  garden  lawn  which  'was 
sown  down  two  years  ago  with  lawn  seed, 
but  which  has  since  developed  a  lot  of 
weeds,  such  as  Plantains,  etc.,  in  addition 
to  some  of  the  original  crop  of  Timothy  com¬ 
ing  up  from  the  soil  after  the  green  was 
levelled.  I  purpose  top-dressing  it  with 
soil  and  giving  it  a  sprinkling  with  sand 
and  seed  an  the  spring,  about  March.  Is 
this  treatment  correct?  (Robert  Goudie, 
Renfrewshire.) 

So  far  as  we  understand  you  your  treat¬ 
ment  is  quite  correct.  Some  well-rotted  cow 
manure  might  be  mixed  with  the  soil  used 
for  top-dressing  it  ,at  present.  If  the  istones 
are  sifted  out  of  the  soil  it  will  save  you 
some  trouble  in  raking  them  off.  We  are  un¬ 
certain  whether  you  mean  real  sand  or  lawn 
sand.  Unless  the  soil  is  very  heavy  we  do 
not  see  that  ordinary  quartz  sand  would  be 
of  much  service  to  you.  If  you  mean  sea 
sand  that  would,  of  course,  supply  lime,  as 
well  as  give  the  soil  .porosity.  If  the  sand 
you  mean  is  lawn  sand  that  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  ias  a  good  sprinkling  over  the  surface 
in  dry  weather  either  at  the  end  of  March  or 
at  the  beginning  of  April  to  kill  any  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds  that  may  be  amongst  it.  We 
do  not  consider  Timothy  such  .a  bad  grass 
in  lawns  as  Cook’s-fcot.  The  objection  we 
have  is  that  they  grow  too  quickly,  especially 
the  latter,  after  having  been  cut,  and  the 
lawn  looks  rough  in  two  or  three  days.  If 
the  number  of  pieces  were  few  it  would  be 
worth  while  taking  them  out  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  piece  of  iron  or  even  an  old  knife, 
doing  it  while  the  plants  are  quite  small. 
So  far  as  we  know  the  particulars  of  your 
lawn,  your  treatment  generally  is  correct 
with  the  doubt  we  expressed  about  the  sand. 

ROSES. 

3415.  Newly  Planted  Roses. 

Your  advice  on  the  following  points  in 


Rose  planting  will  be  esteemed.  (1)  I  ^  * 
just  planted  some  dwarf  Rose  trees  (H ' 
and  T.).  The  soil  was  in  a  wet  ccmditi  ' 
inclined  to  become  plastic,  or  what  I  cl' 
cakey  when  trodden  round  the  roots.  \\ " 
this  condition  of  the  soil  have  anv  harm  ! 
effect,  and  if  so  can  Ldo  anything  to  remc  - 
this  now?  (2)  Must  the  top  dressing  i 
manure  be  decayed  ?  The  manure  I  have  j  t 
on  had  only  been  standing  about  a  few  wei ; 
exposed  to  the  weather.  (3)  Is  protecting  1. 
heads  necessary,  and  if  so,  what  with  ? 

Are  ordinary  cinder  ashes  from  the  hoi 
of  any  use  mixed  with  the  soil?  (G.  F. 
Kentish  Town,  Middlesex.) 

(1)  Whether  the  Roses  will  take  any  ha 
or  not  depends  upon  the  degree  of  wetno 
at  the  time  of  .planting  and  the  amount 
treading  you  give  the  Roses  after  coveri 
up  the  roots  with  soil.  We  understand  y 
soil  is  heavy,  and  a  fairly  dry  time  shou 
have  been  selected  for  planting  the  Ros< 
e\  en  if  you  had  to  heel  them  in  for  a  few  da 
waiting  till  your  soil  was  in  suitable  cone 
tion.  If  you  do  not  tread  the  soil  too  mu 
in  this  wet  condition  iittle  harm  will 
done,  but  those  are  points  on  which  we  a' 
uncertain.  In  case  you  were  obliged 
plant  the  Roses  when  you  did  you  might  ha 
used  some  dry  soil  to  spread  over  the  ro 
or  sand,  and  if  you  had  done  that  yoj  . 
Roses  would  have  taken  to  the  fresh  mater: 
without  any  harm.  You  should  avoid  trea  ' 
ing  on  wet  soil  .as  much  as  possible.  (2)  Ti 
manure  that  is  used  as  a  top  dressing  net 
not  be  very  much  decayed.  We  should  ha 
put  some  good  decayed  manure  in  the  sc 
when  digging  or  trenching  it,  and  the  multi 
could  have  been,  put  on  some  time  in  May 
better  advantage  even  than  now.  It  is  liab 
to  keep  the  soil  cold  and  wet  in  spring.  (■ 
No  protection  should  be  given  to  the  hea; 
of  the  Roses  unless  there  is  very  severe  fro? 
In  that  case  a  little  bracken  put  into  tl 
heads  would  furnish  good  protection.  (, 
Cinder  ashes  put  on  the  top  of  the  group 
cannot  be  of  any  benefit  to  Roses,  but  if  yc 
had  scattered  it  on  the  ground  before  dis 
ging  it  the  soil  would  have  been  thereby  in 
proved.  Instead  of  the  bracken  we  mentione 
you  could  use  these  ashes,  piling  them  roun 
the  stems  of  your  Roses  to  a  height  of  6  ii 
or  8  in.  if  severe  frost  threatens.  Th. 
would  even  be  a  better  protection  than  tt 
manure. 

3416.  Six  Fragrant  and  Six  Whit 
Roses. 

I  intend  planting  a  border  with  Rose 
and  should  be  glad  .if  you  would  tell  met!; 
names  of  six  sweet  scented  varieties  and  si 
white  ones,  distinct.  (S.  Farrar,  Hants.) 

Six  sweet  scented  Roses  are  Mrs.  J.  Lain; 
La  France,  General  Jacqueminot,  Ulrici 
Brunner,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Alfre 
Colomb.  Six  white  Roses  are  Frau  .Km 
Druschki,  White  Maman  Cachet,  Kaiser: 
Augusta  Victoria,  Lady  Quartus  Ewart,  Me: 
veille  de  Lyons,  and  Perpetual  White  Mo?- 
3  417.  Neglected  Climbing  Roses. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  give  ml 
some  help  on  the  following  question  throug 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  Tu 
Gardening  World.  I  have  a  Rose  horde 
around  my  greenhouse  which  is  24  yds.  Ion 
and  4  ft.  wide.  The  Rose  trees  are  traine 
up  .a  wire  fence  5  ft.  .high,  and  are  in 
neglected  state.  They  throw  plenty  of  blcoi 
buds,  but  never  come  into  full  bloom,  fall 
ing  off  while  in  bud.  If  I  cut  them  dow 
in  spring  within  2  ft.  of  the  ground  and  re 
plant  them,  will  they  bloom  the  same  seaj 
son?  The  soil  is  medium,  with  stone  2  it 
below  the  surface'.  I  do  not  know  the  name- 
of  any  tree.  (E.  Pearson,  Derbyshire.) 

Lt  would  appear  to-  us  that  the  stems  an  : 
branches  of  your  Roses  are  too  crowded  ami 
coupled  with  that  the  soil  in  all  probabdil? 
becomes  too  dry  just  at  the  critical  period- 
and  the  buds  then  fall.  Your  Roses  being 
climbers  would  not  bloom  well,  if  at  all 
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=xt  summer  if  you  cut  them  down  to  2  ft. 

1  the  spring.  That  is,  presuming  they  are 
•ally  climbing  Roses.  We  should  thin  cut 
id  regulate  the  stems,  retaining  only  those 
ade  in  1908,  if  there  are  sufficient  of  them 
.  cover  the  available  space.  In  all  cases 
ie  old  stems  should  be  cut  away  first,  giy- 
ia  preference  to  the  younger  ones.  Retain 
i©m  at  their  full  length  or  nearly  so.  It 
.  important  to  know  the  class  to  which  they 
dong  in  order  to  prune  properly,  but  if 
ley  are  true  climbers  thinning  is  a  better 
■rm  to  apply  to  the  operation  than  pruning, 
t  present  you  can  loosen  up  the  soil  as  well 
s  you  can  with  a  fork,  at  the  same  time 
urying  a  liberal  quantity  of  well-decayed 
iw  manure.  Then  at  the  end  of  May  you 
juld  give  the  border  a  good*  mulching  of 
•ell-decayed  manure.  If  you  object  to 
lanure  lying  on  the  surface  you  could  dig 
.  in  shallowly,  using  a  fork.  A  good  water- 
^ or  given  now  and  again  during  the  second 
alf  of  June  and  till  flowering  is  over  would 
e  a  great  advantage. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

418.  Transplanting-  an  Old  Ivy. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
et  me  know  if  an  old  Ivy  on  a  wall  would 
ive  if  I  cut  it  hard  back,  lift  it  and  plant 
t  against  a  tree  trunk  in  the  garden,  fhe 
tem  is  4  in.  thick.  (S.  Farrar,  Hants.) 

It  is  just  possible  to  transplant  an  old  Ivy 
.f  the  description  you  mention  by  lifting  it 
vith  a  good  ball  of  roots,  but  we  do  not 
hink  much  of  the  cutting  down  process  in 
■rder  to  plant  it  against  a  tree.  We  think 
•ou  would  get  the  tree  covered  just  as 
juickly  if  you  use  young  shoots  of  Ivy, 
nserting  them  about  6  in.  deep  in  well- 
irepared  soil  round  the  base  of  that  tree 
runk.  When  once  these  cuttings  are  well 
rooted  they  would  grow  away  quickly, 
vhereas  the  old  root  hampered  with  a  deal 
if  old  wood  might  not  make  much  progress 
ifter  being  disturbed.  Select  cuttings  that 
lave  been  making  vigorous  growth  in  pre¬ 
ference,  to  those  shoots  which  hang  away 
from  the  wall  and  are  really  flowering 
ihoots.  The  running  shoots  will  make  by 
Ea*  the  most  progress  in  a  given  time. 

3419.  Evergreen  Bushes  Under  Trees. 

On  one  side  of  our  garden  there  are  three 
rows  of  trees  planted  some  years  ago  to  giie 
shelter,  but  they  have  grown  fairly  tall 
and  have  got  bare  at  the  bottom.  Can  I 
Diant  them  with  anything  to  thicken  them 
up  and  hide  the  bare  ground  ?  If  evergreen, 
so  much  the  better.  (R.  M.  Lowe,  Lancs.) 

Several  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees 
might  be  planted  beneath  the  others  so  as  to 
thicken  them  up  by  forming  an  undergrowth. 
There  should  be  a  fair  amount  of  light, 
however,  otherwise  you  cannot  expect  them 
to  make  very  satisfactory  growth.  Tall 
Privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium)  might  be 
planted  on  the  side  furthest  away  from  the 
garden.  Then  between  the  other  subjects 
you  could  plant  Mahonia  (Berberis  Aqui- 
folium),  Aucubas,  Butcher’s  Broom,  Olearia 
Haastii  and  Box.  The  two  latter  being  of 
slow  growth  might  well  be  planted  on  the 
garden  side.  The  Olearia  would  not  do 
well  if  actually  under  the  other  trees.  De¬ 
ciduous  subjects  that  would  grow  under 
those  conditions  are  Snowberries,  Spiraea 
japonica,  S.  salicifolia  and  some  others  of 
that  class. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3420.  Chrysanthemums  Rusted. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  next  issue 
if  the  disease  on  the  enclosed  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  leaves  is  the  rust,  as  I  have  never  been 
troubled  with  it  before.  If  so,  what  can  1 
do  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  it  another 
year,  as  I  shall  have  to  use  the  cuttings 


fiom  the  old  stools.  -.(Mum,  Hertfordshire.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  are  very  badly  af¬ 
fected  with  rust  caused  by  the  fungus  named 
Puccinia  Hieracii.  You  will  have  to  remove 
all  of  the  leaves  that  are  in  any  way  rusted 
like  the  specimens  you  sent  us  and  burn 
them.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  put  the 
leaves  in  a  paper  bag  as  you  collect  them 
and  take  them  to  the  stokehole  furnace  where 
they  would  be  consumed.  It  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  be  absolutely^  certain  that  you 
do  not  get  any  rust  in  your  Chrysanthemums 
next  year,  because  there  must  now  be  spores 
about  on  various  objects.  We  should  advise 
you  to  take  clean  and  healthy  cuttings  and 
then  take  measures  to  prevent  an  outbreak 
of  the  rust  again,  if  possible.  If  there  is 
any  rust  inside  the  leaves  which  you  have 
taken,  it  may  make  its  appearance  between 
this  and  spring,  but  if  so,  you  should  re¬ 
move  the  leaves,  if  you  can  spare  them,  and 
have  them  burned.  Then  syringe  your 
plants  about  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
with  sulphide  of  potassium  at  the  rate  of 
1  oz.  to  three  gallons  of  water.  This  will 
kill  the  spores  on  the  outside  of  the  leaves 
and  prevent  them  from  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  healthy  leaves.  If  you  assidu¬ 
ously  carry  this  out  all  through  the  next 
season  you  may  get  fairly  clear  of  the  rust. 
If  you  observe  any  plants,  whether  in  the 
garden  or  growing  wild  and  belonging  to 
the  same  family  as  the  Chrysanthemum  at¬ 
tacked  with  rust,  you  should  have  such 
plants,  or,  at  all  events,  the  foliage,  de¬ 
stroyed.  Keep  an  outlook  for  this  during 
the  summer,  because  the  fungus  lives  upon 
other  plants  as  well  as  cultivated  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  You  can  also  work  carefully 
keeping  the  plants  at  proper  distances  apart 
and  the  foliage  dry  at  least  after  the  end  of 
September.  Crowding  and  a  damp  atmo¬ 
sphere  are  very  liable  to  foster  the  disease. 

3421.  Points  of  a  Reflexed  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. 

Please  discuss  the  points  of  a  reflexed 
Chrysanthemum  for  exhibition  purposes. 
(IT.  Staddon,  Essex.) 

There  are  two  forms  of  reflexed  flowers, 
although  neither  of  them  are  so  popular 
as  they  were  at  one  time.  The  Japanese 
reflexed  is  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
Japanese  type  with  closely  reflexed  florets 
that  need  not  be  of  uniform  length.  The 
true  old  reflexed  flower  of  the  Chinese  type 
has  relatively  small  and  compact  flowers 
with  reflexed  and  closely  imbricated  florets. 
These  should  be  disbudded,  as  diameter  or 
width  is  one  of  the  first  points  to  be  looked 
for  on  the  exhibition  table.  The  depth  of  the 
flower  should  correspond  and  is  another  im¬ 
portant  point.  The  colours  should  be  clear 
and  well  defined.  The  different  colours 
should  be  well  distributed  over  the  show- 
boards  so  that  the  light  and  dark  ones  will 
contrast  well'.  Another  point  i^f  that  the 
florets  should  be  well  imbricated  and  flat, 
not  curled  or  twisted.  The  flowers  should 
also  be  in  their  prime  condition  when  staged 
for  exhibition. 


VEGETABLES. 

3422.  Planting  Seakale. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Seakale 
and  is  it  easier  to  grow  than  Asparagus? 
Any  information  would  be  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  (W.  Beach,  Wilts.) 

March  is  the  best  month  in  which  to  plant 
Seakale,  as  the  ground  will  then  have  been 
prepared  and  by'  that  time  should  be  getting 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  workable  without  pud¬ 
dling.  You  might  consider  it  easier  to  grow 
than  Asparagus  if  you  understand  the  Sea- 
lea  le  better,  but  otherwise  if  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  both  of  these 
vegetables  and  supply  them,  the  one  is  just 
as  easy  to  cultivate  as  the  other.  The  best 
plan  is  to  get  pieces  of  Seakale  root  as  thick 


as  the  finger  and  3  in.  or  4  in.  long.  These 
should  be  planted  in  lines  about  15  in.  apart 
from  one  another,  and  2  ft.  from  line  to 
line.  At  the  present  time  the  ground  should 
be  trenched  or  dug  two  spades  deep,  heavily 
manured,  and  thus  made  ready  for  planting 
in  March. 


FRUIT. 

3423.  Apple  Trees  Growing  Too  Freely. 

We  have  some  Apple  trees,  planted  four 
years  ago,  and  they  have  grown  splendidly. 
Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  grown  too  much 
for.  they  do  not  fruit  at  ail  well.  Could  y'ou 
suggest  anything  that  would  make  them  fruit 
more  easily?  (R.  M.  Lowe,  Lancs.) 

It  seems  that  your  trees  are  going  too  much 
to  wood  instead  of  producing  fruiting  spurs. 

A  good  plan  would  be  to  root-prune  them 
by  taking  out  a  trench  all  round  the  tree 
about  3  ft.  from  the  main  stem  and  cutting 
roots  which  you  find  extending  beyond  this. 
Tap-roots  which  go  down  deeply  should  also 
be  cut  by  clearing  away  the  soil  from  under¬ 
neath  the  tree  with  a  fork  until  you  lay 
bare  the  roots.  We  shall  have  an  article 
upon  this  subject  in  an  early  number. 

3424.  Apples  Blotched. 

We  have  King  of  the  Pippins  Apple  and 
two  others,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
names.  They  fruit  very  well  most  years, 
though  the  fruits  are  only  moderately  large. 
Many  of  them  get  covered  with  round  black 
blotches,  and  they  seem  to  increase  after  the 
fruits  are  gathered.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this,  and  how  can  I  prevent  it?  (M. 
Howard,  Middlesex.) 

Your  Apples  are  troubled  with  a  skin 
disease,  sometimes  named  Apple  scab,  and 
caused  by  a  fungus  named  Fusicladium  den- 
driticum.  It  will  increase  after  the  fruits 
have  been  gathered,  especially  if  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  fruit  room  is  kept  in  a  moist 
condition,  and  If  the  fruits  are  in  an}'  way 
crowded  together.  The  only  -thing  you  can 
do  at  the  present  time  is  to  remove  the  worst 
of  the  fruits  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
spores.  The  damage  is,  however,  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season,  and  the  fungus  at¬ 
tacks  not  merely  the  fruits  but  the  leaves 
and  shoots,  and  lives  from  one  year  to  an¬ 
other  in  the  shoots  of  affected  trees,  so  that 
the  same  trees  get  affected  every  year.  To 
check  this  disease  the  trees  should  be  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  giving  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fall  and  the 
others  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  weather  is  wet  or  dry. 

3425.  Replanting  Grafted  Trees. 

I  have  three  trees  I  grafted  this  year — two 
Apples  and  one  Plum.  When  is  the  best  time 
to  remove  them,  as  they  are  too  close?  All 
three  are  grafted  on  seedling  stocks.  How 
long  will  they  be  before  they  bear  fruit? 
(Novice,  Hertfordshire.) 

Y’ou  can  lift  and  replant  your  trees  at  the 
present  time,  preserving  as  many  fibrous 
roots  as  possible  and  cutting  any  taproots 
which  you  may  find.  This  work  might  have 
been  -done  to  advantage  some  weeks  ago, 
though  you  are  not  too  late.  Just  how  long 
it  will  take  them  to  reach  a  fruitful  condi¬ 
tion  depends  upon  whether  they  are  seed¬ 
lings  or  grafts  taken  from  trees  already  Ti 
a  fiuit-bearing  condition.  If  the  grafts  were 
taken  from  fruiting  -trees  they  might  flower 
the  second  year,  but  more  likely  it  will  be 
three  years  before  they  commence  fruiting 
at  all  well.  Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  fruit 
upon  a  grafted  Apple  tree  the  first  season. 
It  depends  much  upon  the  variety  and  the 
progress  they  make  after  being  planted.  If 
they  do  not  show  signs  of  going  -to  fruit  at 
the"  end  of  the  second  season  and  they  are 
making  vigorous  growth,  a  good  plan  would 
be  to  lift  and  replant  them  -in  the  same  posi¬ 
tions,  as  -that  will  aot  upon  the  young  trees 
like  root -pruning,  and  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit  spurs.  If  you  had  used  the 
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Paradise  stock  the  Apples  would  have  been, 
inclined  to  fruit  earlier  than  those  grafted 
on  seedling  stocks.  Nevertheless  you  can 
hasten  their  fruitfulness  .in  the  way  we  men¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  some  varieties  take 
a  longer  time  than  others. 


NAMES  OF  FRUITS. 

(Alton)  5,  Marvel  of  Peru  (Mirabilis 
Jalapa).  It  is  a  native  of  Tropical  America 
and  cultivated  in  South  Africa,  where  it  may 
sometimes  escape  from  gardens. 

(D.  B.  W.)  1,  Cupressus  pisifera  plumiosa ; 

2,  Thuya  dolobr.ata ;  3,  Thuya  plicata  (often 
named  T.  giganrtea)  ;  4,  Cupressus  ncotkaten- 
sis  ;  5,  Thuya  occidentalis. 

(F.  Read)  1,  Pter.is  tremula  ;  2,  Pteris  ere-  ' 
tica  umbrosa ;  3,  .Lomaria  gibba ;  4,  Blech- 
r.um  occidentale;  5,  Selaginella  kraussiana  ; 

6,  Selaginella  emiliana. 


A.  L.  H.)  1,  Cotoheaster  Simonsii;  2, 

Snowberry  (Symphoricarpus  racemosus) ;  3, 
Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus  Pyracantha). 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Trees  : 
Forest  and  Game  Covert,  Fruit,  Ornamental 
Trees,  etc. 

Georg  Arends,  Ronsdorf  (Rheinland), 
Germany. — Specialities  :  Cut  Flowers, 
Hardy  Ferns,  Alpine  Plants,  Water  and  Bog 
Plants,  Dahlias. 

Wm.  Fell  and  Cot,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nur¬ 
series,  Hexham. — Forest  Trees,  Ornamental 
Tiees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  etc. 

Pennick  and  Co.,  Delgany  Nurseries,  Co. 
Wicklow,  Ireland. — Catalogue  of  Hardy 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Forest,  Fruit  Trees,  and 
Herbaceous  Plants. 


PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  Od.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Marigold  Legion  of  Honour. 

It  is  not  often  one  cares  to  recommend 
annuals  for  summer  bedding.  However, 
Marigold  Legion  of  Honour  leaves  no¬ 
thing  to  be  desired.  For  filling  beds  or 
borders  in  dry  positions  it  is  one  of  the 
best  floriferous  plants  I  am  acquainted 
with,  flowering  from  the  end  of  May  till 
destroyed  by  frost.  It  is  very  dwarf  and 
compact,  never  exceeding  one  foot  in 
height.  The  flowers,  which  are  single, 
are  of  a  lovely  golden  yellow  with  a 
broad  velvety  zone  on  each  petal.  Sow 
the  seed  in  pots  or  pans  during  Febru¬ 
ary  in  a  temperature  of  about  55  degs. 
When  large  enough  to'  handle,  prick 
them  out  into  boxes  filled  with  loam  and 
flaky  leaf-soil.  Keep  them  close  to  the 
glass  to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn 
up  weakly.  Later  pot  off  singly  into 
60  pots,  to  be  duly  hardened  off  prior  to 
planting  out  in  May. 

Beckenham.  L.  S.  Small. 


Azalea  indica. 


Greig’s  Tulip  (Tulipa  Greigi). 

If  the  above  handsome  and  seldom 
seen  Tulip  has  been  omitted  from  the 
bulb  order,  one  cannot  do  better  than 
order  it  without  delay.  Perhaps  the 
most  showy  and  desirable  of  all  garden 
Tulips,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
garden.  A  native  of  Turkestan,  it  has 
been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  nearfy 
thirty  years.  Blooming  in  May,  its  large, 
black-centred,  goblet-shaped  flowers  are 
of  a  rich  vermilion,  shading  to  yellow  at 
base  of  petals.  Vigorous  in  growth,  the 
upper  surface  of  its  large  glaucous  leaves 
are  marvellously  covered  with  chocolate- 
brown  spots,  making  a  delightful  setting 
to  its  handsome  flowers.  Hardy,  it  will 
withstand  the  severest  winters,  thriving 
best  in  a  light  soil,  and  enjoying  a  dry 
sunny  position.  Fully  expanded  indi¬ 
vidual  blooms  are  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  last  from  two  to  three 
weeks. 

Stirling.  S.  H. 


Azaleas  are  beautiful  plants  for  table 
and  conservatory  decoration,  and  well 
repay  for  any  trouble  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  first  thing  to  do  after  flower¬ 
ing  is  to  go  over  them  and  pick  off  the 
seed  pods,  or  flower  stems.  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  if  thev  are  to  be 
repotted,  this  should  be  attended  to. 
Potting  should  be  done  firmly  in  a  com¬ 
post  of  peat  and  sand.  When  well  potted 
they  will  last  for  several  years.  About 
the  end  of  May,  according  to  the 
weather,  they  may  be  stood  outside  on 
ashes,  in  a  partially  shady  position. 
Syringing  overhead  two  or  three  times  a 
day  will  promote  a  clean  growth  and  help 
to  keep  away  thrips.  In  September  or 
October,  according  to  the  weather,  they 
should  be  brought  inside  again,  and 
ulaced  in  a  cool  house  where  frost  is 
just  excluded  and  be  brought  in  a  forc¬ 
ing  house  as  required. 

Guildford.  J.  M.  Stevens. 


Harvest  Festivals. 

When  -  the  church  decorators  are  at 
work  for  this  occasion,  they  should  aim  at 
getting  a  high  and  towering  effect.  In 
each  window  sill  set  up  one  or  three  small 
sheaves,  a  large  one  of  mixed  corn  in  the 
nave,  and  one  of  wheat  alone  in  the 
chancels.  Around  the  base  arrange 
flowers  and  fruit,  also  vegetables,-  if 
allowed  ;  and  a  sheaf  wreathed  with  wild 
Clematis  has  a  pretty  effect.  Cover  the 
choir  screen  with  plenty  of  foliage  and 
trailing  creepers,  flowering  ones  if  pos¬ 
sible — Grape  Vine,  Hops  and  Clematis. 
Tie  bunches  of  fruit  here  and  there  of 
the  kinds  that  will  hang— Grapes, 
Bananas,  Apples.  At  the  top  fasten 
some  flowers  that  will  show  up  well,  such 
as  tall  spikes  of  Gladioli,  with  sprays  of 
Fern.  Font  decoration  should  be  of 
white — Asters  or  Chrysanthemums  for 
choice — and  on  the  pulpit  a^design  of  a 
cross  carried  out  in  fruit,  Tomatos,  for 


instance,  may  be  suspended  by  hidde: 
wire  and  thrown  into  relief  by  a  back 
ground  of  greenery.  E.  VVNER. 


Gloriosa  superba. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mos 
beautiful  stove  climbers  we  possess.  1 
is  a  bulbous  plant,  and  attains  a  heigh 
of  about  6  ft.  Its  stems,  leaves,  am 
the  flowers  are  a  pleasing  orange  an< 
red.  For  first  class  dinner  table  decora 
tions  this  plant  is  unsurpassed.  Th 
bulbs  should  be  potted  in  early  spring  u 
about  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat 
with  a  dash  of  silver  sand.  An  ordinar 
stove  temperature  is  all  that  is  necessary 
but  great  care  must  be  exercised  ii 
watering  them  in  the  earlier  stages  o 
their  growth,  and  also  when  thev  ari 
going  to  rest.  Winter  in  a  stove  tern 
perature,  but  water  must  be  entireh 
withheld.  The  roots  are  very  brittle, 
and  therefore  require  careful  handling 

C.  C. 


Dinner  Table  Decoration. 

The  ideal  way  of  decorating  a  dinnei 
table  is  to  make  it  appear  as  light 
bright  and  cheerful  as  possible.  One  0 
the  chief  points  to  remember  is  to  avoic 
using  flower  stands  which  are  too  high 
and  which  obstruct  the  view  across  the 
table  -when  sitting  down  at  the  table. 
Take  the  centre  first,  using  flowers  of 
whatever  kind,  light  grasses,  or  foliage 
of  narrow  leaves.  It  will  be  quite  in 
harmony  and  good  taste  to  lay  round 
the  centre  coloured  leaves  of  Crotons, 
Smilax,  or  failing  these,  leaves  of  the 
showy  Virginia  Creeper, .  Asparagus 
plumosus,  small-leaved  Ivies,  and  other 
creepers,  in  the  choice  of  colours. 
Under  artificial  light  there  is  scarcely 
any  colour  to  compare  with  scarlet  for 
tone  and  effect. 

J.  SCAMMELL. 
- - 

Trials  of  Fruit  Tree  Spraying  Machines. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  at  their  1009  show  to  be  held  at 
Gloucester  from  June  22nd  to  26th,  are 
offering  prizes  for  trials  of  fruit  tree 
spraying  machines,  full  particulars  of 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
taryq  16,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.I 
The  Carlisle  Horticultural  Association. 

Mr.  H.  Matthews  (83,  English  Street, 
Carlisle),  hon.  secretary  of  the  Carlisle 
Horticultural  Association,  informs  us 
that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
recently  held,  it  was  decided  to  hold  their 
second  annual  flower  'show  in  the  New 
Markets  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  September, 
1909. 
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CHEAPEST  BULBS  m  the  WORLD. 

500  BULBS  FOR  3/6  CARRIAGE  PAID. 
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Some  ??o\5«bs. 

green  Yule  makes  a  fat  Kirk-yard. 

immer  in  winter  or  summer’s  flood, 
iver  boded  England  good. 

-frosty  winter  and  a  dusty7  March, 

;d  a  rain  about  Aperill ; 
i’d  another  about  Lamas  time, 

Gen  the  corn  begins  to  fill ; 
i  worth  a  plough  of  gold, 

:d  all  her  pins  theretill. 

hw  Year’s  Eve  night  wind  blow  south, 
tokeneth  warmth  and  growth  ; 
bst  much  milk,  and  fish  in  the  sea  ; 
'  rth  much  cold  and  storms  there  will 

lie ; 

st  the  trees  will  bear  much  fruit ; 
wth-east,  flee  it,  man  and  brute  ! 


CLXXII. 

Picturesque  Tree  Stumps. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  may  be 
that  one  or  more  trees  are  being  felled, 
and  perhaps  we  see  huge  and  picturesque 
hollow  stumps  that  we  wish  to  utilise  in 
the  garden.  My  own  experience  is  that 
a  really  artistic  use  may7  be  made  of  them 
to  bring  a  mass  of  colour  to  some  position 
that  has  neither  bed  nor  border.  Very 
often  excellent  effects  are  gained,  and  a 
sense  of  breadth  and  spaciousness,  if  wre 
can  carry  the  eye  to  some  mass  of  colour 
beyond  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
do.  To  a  certain  extent  we  may  do  this 
with  tubs  or  large  pots,  but  again,  in  the 
less  formal  positions,  these  hollow  tree 
stumps  may7  be  in  more  beautiful  fitness 
and  harmony  with  their  surroundings  than 
the  manufactured  tub  or  pot.  I  have 
also  seen  these  stumps  charmingly  used 
to  bring  colour  to  the  lawm  that  was  not 
otherwise  broken  up. 

I  must  add  a  w7ord  or  two  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they7  were  treated.  In 
one  garden  they  were  planted  with  those 
things  that  completely  mantled  them  and 
hung  down  in  ample  cascades  of  blossom 
about  them.  Some  of  them  in  early  sum¬ 
mer  became  dazzling  white  masses  with 
the  flowers  of  Cerastium  tomentosum, 
and  when  the  flowers  w7ere  gone  there  was 
still  the  silver-white  foliage,  which  is  only 
a  little  less  decorative,  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Others  of  them  produced  great 
cascades  of  yellow  or  red,  or  rose-coloured 
Rock  Roses  (Helianthemums),  and  these 
also  hung  down  the  sides  in  delightful 
fashion,  and  the  foliage  is  evergreen, 
which  is  a  great  point  to  remember  in  ap¬ 
prising  the  decorative  value  of  these  use¬ 
ful  plants.  There  is  one  thing  necessary 
in  thus  establishing  the  Cerastium  and 
the  Rock  Roses,  and  that  is  to  secure  for 
them  an  open  sunny  position,  as  they  are 
both  revellers  in  the  sunshine.  Another 
use  w7e  may  make  of  tree  stumps  is  to 
bring  them  into  charming  prominence  in 
the  Fernery.  My  contention  is  that  here 
they  are  in  harmony  and  fitness  with  their 
surroundings,  but  that  they7  are  out  of 
place  and  undesirable  in  the  rock  garden, 
though  I  know  w7ell  enough  they  are  often 
used  there. 

The  Fernery. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  beauty  to  be 
achieved  in  the  garden,  but  nowhere  shall 
we  achieve  green,  cool,  serene  beauty — 
the  beauty  of  quiet  stillness — as  w7e  shall 
in  our  Fernery  if  we  place  it  well  and 
try  to  bring  its  setting  and  surrounding 
into  fitting  accord.  There  must  be  some 
aspect  and  position  in  the  garden,  cool 
and  quiet,  and  there  we  may  well  make 
our  Fernery7,  and  if  it  be  anyway7  pos¬ 
sible,  let  us  have  a  pathway  through  it. 
Let  us  walk  with  Ferns  on  either  side  of 
us  :  to  be  able  to  do  so  gives  a  great  sense 
of  completeness  and  a  picturesqueness 
not  lightly  to  be  foregone.  In  small 
gardens  so  often  I  have  seen  some  arid 
corner  piled  high  with  poor  barren  soil, 


some  tree  stumps,  and  some  few  miserable 
specimens  of  Ferns,  or,  worse  still,'  I 
have  seen — and  I  always  shudder  at  the 
recollection — the  miserable  scanty7  Ferns 
growing  out  of  a  hideous  erection  of  great 
pieces  of  white  spar.  That  is  not  the 
Fernery7  I  would  have  my  readers  achieve, 
a  thousand  times  no.  To  begin  with,  I 
would  not  have  it  quite  near  the  house, 
if  I  could  help  it,  for  here  we  want  a 
gayer,  brighter  beauty.  Then  let  us  see 
to  it  that  we  give  our  F erns  soil  good 
enough  to  nourish  and  develop  them,  and 
not  merely7  sustain  hungry,  struggling 
specimens ;  their  luxuriant  growth  is  their 
great  charm.  And,  lastly7,  I  would  say 
do  not  pile  up  the  soil  into  a  steep  mound. 
That  means  exceedingly  sharp  drainage, 
and  although  Ferns  do  not  like  a  stag¬ 
nant,  sour  soil,  still  they7  do  not  flourish 
as  they  should  when  they  are  left  high 
and  dry7  for  weeks  during  the  summer. 
Another  point  I  would  mention  is  a  some¬ 
what  singular  one.  I  have  noticed  many 
times  that  the  tree  stumps  are  laid  side¬ 
ways  upon  the  ground.  But,  surely,  a 
far  more  artistic  grouping  can  be  effected 
if  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  are  put  into 
the  soil  on  end  as  if  they  had  grown 
there.  My  idea  of  a  small  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  Fernery7  is  a  grouping  of  Ferns 
round  about  sparsely  planted  trees,  mak¬ 
ing-,  perhaps,  some  pretty  dell.  Birches — 
silver  Birches — and  Ferns  are  magicallv 
beautiful  in  close  association. 

Ths  Clematis  in  the  Garden. 

As  indispensable  as  the  Rose  is  the 
Clematis  for  decorative  value,  and  we 
might  well  introduce  it  far  more  gener¬ 
ously  than  we  do.  A  house  covered  with 
Clematis  has  a  beauty  that  arrests  every 
eye  that  sees  it.  Covered,  I  say,  for  too 
often  we  are  content  with  a  solitary7  speci¬ 
men.  Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  the 
whole  front  of  a  house  a  mass  of  rich  deep 
blue  Clematis  ?  That  is  an  object  lesson 
in  the  value  of  massing  that  will  remain 
with  you  as  an  unforgettable  thing.  Or, 
if  we  prefer  an  earlier  display,  a  house 
covered  with  Clematis  montana  grandi- 
flora  is  quite  charming.  I  always  think 
we  should  reckon  our  walls  in  our  garden 
area,  and  call  upon  them  to  lend  their 
quota  of  colour  and  beauty  to  the  rest. 
It  is  wonderful  what  this  additional 
amount  of  colour  space  will  do  to  in¬ 
crease  the  beauty  of  the  garden.  We 
have  to  remember  that  to  all  climbing 
plants  the  quality  of  gracefulness  is  in-  - 
herent,  and  we  want  gracefulness  as  one 
of  the  charms  of  our  gardens. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

Nephrolepis  amabilis. 

The  fronds  of  this  Fern  are  long  and 
narrow  with  all  the  pinnae  crested,  while 
the  apex  may  be  forked  or  tasselled  by- 
being  cut  into  a  number  of  points.  The 
fronds  are  2  ft.  to  24  ft.  long.  First- 
class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.,  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower 
Edmonton,  in  November, 
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Zep^grapthes. 


Flowering  Bulbs. 

Zephyranthes  is  a  fanciful  name  given 
by  Herbert,  derived  from  Zephyros,  the 
west  wind,  and  anthe,  a  flower ;  and 
some  of  the  appropriate  popular  names 
of  the  species  are  Fairy  Lily,  Flower  of 
the  West  Wind  and  Zephyr  Flower.  The 
genus  contains  over  thirty  known  species, 
of  which  all  but  one  (from  Western 
Tropical  Africa)  are  natives  of  America, 
from  Virginia,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
to  South  Chili.  The  bulbs  are  small, 
as  compared  to  most  Amaryllids,  to 
which  family  they  belong.  The  leaves 
are  few  and  grass-like,  appearing  with 
or  after  the  flowers,  and  the  latter  are 
always  solitary  (one  to  the  scape)  and 
either  pink,  white,  purplish  or  yellow, 
though  sometimes  various-coloured  in  the 
same  species. 

They  do  their  growing  and  blooming 
during  the  summer  months,  resting  in 
winter,  and  may  be  grown  either  in  pots 
or  the  open  ground.  In  pot  culture, 
plant  three  or  four  bulbs  in  a  5  or  6 
inch  pot  of  good  sandy  soil,  merely  cov¬ 
ering  the  bulbs,  and  late  in  the  autumn 
let  the  soil  go  nearly  dry,  when  they  may 
be  stored  in  a  cellar,  if  not  too  damp 
and  dark,  but  do  not  let  the  soil  dry  out 
completely. 

Another  very  pleasing  way  is  to  plant 
the  bulbs  round  the  edges  of  large  pots 
or  tubs  containing  pot  shrubs  or  any 
large  growing  plants,  and  leave  them 
there  until  they  increase  so  as  to  need 
dividing.  The  roots  of  the  large  plants 
will  keep  the  soil  sweet  and  the  Zephyr¬ 
anthes  bulbs  will  take  care  of  themselves, 
blooming  at  intervals,  and  often  when 
least  expected.  In  the  open  ground, 
plant  out  in  spring,  either  in  clumps  or 
borders,  and  in  autumn  lift  and  winter 
in  sand. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

In  this  country  the  best  known  sorts 
are  the  following  \+Z.  Atamasco,  the 
Atamasco  Lily,  flowers  white,  changing 
to  light  pink  on  stems  a  foot  high ;  Z. 
Candida,  the  Peruvian  Swamp  Lily,  flow¬ 
ers  white,  but  very  distinct  from  the 
above,  and  produced  constantly  from 
July  until  frost;  leaves  fleshy  and  rush¬ 
like  and  the  bulbs  multiply  rapidly.  It 
is  as  .hardy  as  a  Snowdrop.  Z.  texana 
is  a  dainty  little  species  from  Southern 
Texas,  which  is  sometimes  catalogued  as 
Z.  Andersonii,  of  which  it  was  formerly 
considered  a  variety;  it  bears  beautiful 
little  golden  yellow  flowers  much  like  a 
Crocus.  The  correct  name  of  the  species 
almost  universally  grown  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Z.  rosea  is  Z.  carinata, 
a  native  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  and  is  a  much  better  species 
than  the  true  Z.  rosea;  flowers  beautiful, 
clear  rosy  pink,  and  produced  through¬ 
out  the  summer.  Thos.  Francis. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  Felton’s  Favourite. 

The  above  is  a  decorative  variety  with 
recurving,  compactly  arranged  white 
florets.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
when  exhibited  by  Mr.  Philip  Ladds, 
Swanley  Junction. 


Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Master  James. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  very 
broad  and  of  a  rich  dark  chestnut-red. 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  N.C.S., 
when  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Rye- 
croft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

Cypripedium  Dante  magnificum. 

The  dorsal  sepal  is  the  most  handsome 
part  of  this  variety,  being  nearly  orbicu¬ 
lar,  large,  heavily  marbled  and  blotched 
with  claret-purple  on  a  white  ground. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.,  when 
shown  by  Col.  Holford,  C.I.E.  (grower, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Tet- 
bury,  Gloucester. 

Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation  Society. 

The  fifth  show  of  the  above  society  will 
be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  December  gth,  and  will  be  open 
from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Valuable  money 
prizes  and  medals  are  offered  in  38  classes 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  very 
attractive  display  as  a  result,  of  the  fine, 
open  weather  which  has  prevailed  for 
some  time  past.  There  will  be  groups  or 
collections  of  cut  flowers,  artistically  dis¬ 
played,  and  numerous  classes  for  36  and 
18  blooms  in  vases  as  well  as  baskets. 


— _  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  00HDITI0M8. — Competitors  mast 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  8HILLING8  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  eaoh 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  J.  M.  T.,”  for  the  article  on 
“  Chrysanthemum  Mme.  C.  Desgranges,” 
page  738. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “L.  S.  Small,”  for  the  article 
on  “  Marigold  Legion  of  Honour”  ;  and  another 
to  “S.  H.”  for  the  article  on  “Greig’s  Tulip,” 
page  746. 


Wistaria  chinensis 


A  Fine, 

Hardy  Climbc 

The  above  well-known  hardy  clin:  ;r 
is  a  native  of  China  and  was  introdi  c 
into  this  country  nearly  one  hum  ;d 
years  ago.  As  it’s  pruning  and  r<  di¬ 
lating  will  soon  require  attention,  it 
present  seems  an  opportune  time  to  iv 
something  of  its  culture. 

Oftentimes  one  sees  it  enjoying  it 
luxury  of  greenhouse  protection,  but  .is 
is  not  necessary.  The  writer  has  see  it 
emerging  scathless  from  a  winter  v  in 
the  thermometer  on  one  occasion  fel  a; 
low  as  10  degs.  below  zero.  This  p- 
pened  in  the  early  eighties  on  Tw  d- 
side. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  fi  st 
hardy  plants  for  covering  walls,  cott; 
affording  shade  to  balconies,  or  cove  lg 
trunks  of  trees  or  other  bare  spaces.  In 
town  gardens  these  plants  are  al  ys 
objects  of  surpassing  interest  and  be.  v. 
the  amount  of  pleasure  derived  :  m 
the  sweetly-scented,  lavender-colo  id 
racemes  by  town  dwellers  cannot  be 
reckoned  up. 

The  Wistaria  will  thrive  in  any  •  li- 
nary  garden  soil,  if  well-drained.  it 
is  naturally  of  a  light  sandy  nature  an 
admixture  of  sandy  loam  would  p  ve 
beneficial.  On  the  contrary  if  the  ul 
is  of  a  stiff,  tenacious  character,  tx 
with  it  some  leaf  mould  or  wood  a:  '5. 
and,  if  possible,  a  little  mortar  rut  ;h 
to  make  it  of  a  freer  nature.  In  lis 
compost  the  Wistaria  will  grow  a:iz- 
ingly,  and  when  once  well  establi  ed 
will  need  no  further  attention  in  he 
matter  of  soils. 

This  plant  flowers  both  on  spurs  nc 
the  long  shoots  of  the  previous  y  r's 
growth ;  consequently,  both  system  of 
pruning  adopted  in  the  case  of  V  ;s. 
viz.,  spur  and  long  rod  pruning,  re 
practised,  and,  in  some  instances,  ire 
found  combined  on  the  same  plant.  In 
the  event  of  spur  pruning  being  adopd. 
all  shoots — except  extension  ones  on 
the  leading  stems  should  be  pin  ed 
back  in  August  to  within  one  foot  o  he 
main  stem,  in  order  to  check  the  r  ip- 
ant  growth.  These  shoots  will  a iin 
break  into  growth  and  after  growi'  a 
few  inches  in  length  should  be  stooec 
in  the  same  way.  The  result  will  b  the 
formation  of  flower  spurs  at  the  fc  ol 
the  shoot  first  shortened.  When  pned 
these  must  be  cut  back  to  within  fi  01 
six  eyes  of  the  main  stem  ;  the  resdan 
shoots  from  these,  eyes  are  to  be  tr Itec 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  prejou: 
year,  and  so  on,  year  after  year.  fh< 
other  system  of  retaining  the  long  spot 
also  gives  a  wealth  of  flowers.  1  ; 

seen  shoots  of  this  description  two  trdi 
long,  or  thereby — simply  one  long,;Oiv 
tinuous  wreath  of  flowers.  All  the  uiw 
perhaps,  the  spur  system  is  prefeibli 
as  the  plants  present  a  more  orderLam 
trim  appearance. 

Stirling.  S.  I- 

- +++ - 


The  winter-flowering  Jasmine  (Jpnu 
num  nudiflorum'!  has  now  been  in  b  on 
for  two  or  three  weeks  in  gardens  .t ■  tht 
south  of  London,  in  sandy  and  cllk] 
districts. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Edding-Out  Plants. 

'hese  have  passed  through  a  very  trying 
t  e  lately  owing  to  the  many  changes  in 
t;  weather.  It  has  been  mild  one  week, 
fsty  another,  and  then  dull  and  very  wet. 
>,ch  skill  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the 
g  dener  if  he  is  to  keep  his  plants  in  a 
h.lthy  condition  in  such  circumstances, 
eecially  where  heating  appliances  are  not 
c  lplete. 

onal  Pelargoniums  are  the  greatest  suf¬ 
fers  from  stagnant  moisture,  and  very 
g  at  care,  in  the  matter  of  watering,  must 

taken.  It  is  much  better  to  allow  the  soil 
n  ;ecome  very  dry  than  to  keep  it  too  moist. 

hen  Calceolarias  do  not  succeed  well  if 
ti  leaves  are  constantly  moist.  During  the 
p sent- week  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  ar- 
r.  ge  to  thoroughly  examine  all  the  rooted 
c  tings  and  potted  specimens  of  bedding- 
0  plants.  On  the  first  fine  morning,  especi¬ 
al  if  it  be  warm  and  sunny,  remove  all 
tl  glass  lights  from  frames,  and  also  open 
\de  the  ventilators  of  houses  wherein  plants 
al  rooted  cuttings  are  growing. 

’ick  off  every  faded  leaf  vcu  can  find, 
al,  if  possible,  spread  out  the  plants  more 
s  as  to  allow  plenty  of  air  to  circulate 
aongst  them. 

’he  more  tender  kinds  of  bedding-out 
pnts,  such  as  Heliotxopes,  Coleuses,  Ire- 
sss  and  Mesembryanthemums,  should  be 
k  t  a  few  degrees  warmer  from  this  date  so 
a  to  preserve  the  leaves.  Any  necessary 
xvering  should  be  done  during  the  morn- 
ir.  During  foggy  weather  the  lights  on 
f  mes  and  ventilators  in  houses  should  be 
kt  closed.  And  at  other  times  it  is  ad- 
vible  to  close  the  structures  early  in  the 
asrnoon  as  the  interiors  soon  become  damp, 
i'y  neglect  of  these  plants  at  the  present 
t  e  may  result  in  serious  loss,  which  will 
b  inconvenient  next  spring. 

C'istmas  Roses. 

’he  plants  should  now  be  covered  with 
cl  frames  or  handlights,  where  it  is  not 
tended  to  lift  and  force  the  roots.  After 
pting  on  the  frame,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
sitter  some  dust-dry  lime  on  the  soil  inside 
nr  the  edge  of  the  frame  to  prevent  slugs 
gning  access  from  the  outside  border. 
-Jjo  carefully  examine  the  interior  of  the 
f  me  afterwards  in  the  evenings  and  de- 
svy  any  slugs  found  there.  Nothing  fur- 
t'r  need  be  done  except  to  remove  all  faded 
bves  from  the  plants. 

L?  of  the  Valley. 

ill  the  leaves  that  are  ripe  enough  to 
r  dily  come  away  from  the  crowns  should 
b  removed  forthwith.  And  if  the  crowns 
a  well  exposed,  showing  even  some  of  the 
s  face  roots,  put  on  a  top  dressing  of  loam 
0  -third,  sifted  leaf  soil  one-third,  and 
s  d  one -third.  This  mulch  must  not  be  a 
bi.vy  one  as  the  crowns  should  be  left  just 
v  ible. 

P  eonies. 

arge  clumps  of  these  plants  may  now 
b  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted.  The  roots 
a,  very  brittle  and  so  great  care  should  be 
fisn  not  to  damage  them  unnecessarily. 
I  in  some  good,  fresh  loam  in  which  the 
g  ss  is  quite  dead,  and  also  a  small  quan- 
t  '  of  well-rotted  manure,  but  the  latter 
s  uld  not  be  brought  into  direct  contact 
v  h  the  roots. 


Fig.  /.  Place  frames  or  handlights  over 
Christmas  Roses  now. 


The  Leaf  Heap. 

This  should  be  turned  over  now  for  the 
first  time  and  all  pieces  of  sticks  found  in 
it  removed.  For  converting  into  leaf  soil 
retain  a  flat-topped  bed.  For  use  in  hotbeds 
form  conical-shaped  beds. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Black  Currant  Bushes. 

Now  that  all  the  leaves  have  fallen  frcm 
the  bushes  the  latter  should  be  thoroughly 
examined,  not  omitting  a  close  scrutiny  of 
ever}-  branch,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 


Fig.  2.  Examine  Black  Currant  bushes 
for  the  “  bud  mite."  Large  buds  at  A  con¬ 
tain  the  “  mite."  Buds  similar  to  those  on 
branch  B  are  free  from  the  “  mite." 

the  bud  mite  is  present.  Those  buds  which 
are  very  large — more  than  twice  the  normal 
size  and  quite  rounded  in  shape — are  the 
ones  that  contain  the  mite.  Badly-affected 
blanches  should  be  cut  off  altogether,  and 
where  the  bushes  are  generally  affected,  it 
is  the  best  policy  to  uproot  them  and  burn 
them,  roots  as  well ;  afterwards  make  a  new 
plantation  in  another  part  of  the  garden. 


Fig.  3.  Throw  uf>  clayey  soils  into  tough 
ridges  now,  and  leave  them  for  the  winter. 


But  before  taking  the  extreme  course  of 
destroying  the  bushes  be  quite  sure  that  they 
are  very  seriously  affected  by  the  bud  mite. 

In  Fig.  2  A  shows  a  branch  bearing  very 
large  buds  attacked  by  the  mite.  The  other 
branch  B  has  buds  of  normal  size.  The 
mite  (as  its  name  implies)  is  very  small  and 
is  found  right  in  the  centre  of  the  bud. 
The  latter  should  be  cut  through  and  ex¬ 
amined  under  a  magnifying  glass. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

If  there  are  any  leaves  still  clinging  to 
the  branches  brush  them  off  forthwith,  and 
then  unfasten  the  branches  fiom  the  walls 
or  wires  as  the  case  may  be.  But  you  must 
not  leave  the  branches  to  be  blown  to  and 
fro,  else  they  will  get  damaged  ;  make  them 
secure  to  stakes,  passing  the  twine  around 
several  branches  at  once. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  unfasten¬ 
ing  of  the  branches  as  here  advised,  namely, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
wall  and  the  wires,  to  clean  the  branches  and 
remove  all  old  ligatures,  and  also  to  keep 
back  the  bursting  of  the  flower  buds  as  much 
as  possible  in  spring. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Ridging-  Soil. 

No  trenching,  digging  or  ridging  of  soil 
should  be  done  during  frosty  weather,  that 
is,  while  the  ground  is  frozen.  But  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  dry  weather  to  get  all  vacant 
ground,  which  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  thrown 
up  into  ridges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Of 
couise  the  soil  must  be  trenched  deeply;  it 
would  not  do  simply  to  rely  upon  the  ridging 
of  the  surface  for  any  lasting  benefit  to  the 
stiff  loam  Leave  the  top  portion  very 
lumpy;  do  not  break  up  a  single  spadeful. 
If  left,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  throughout  the 
winter,  a  grand  seed  or  plant  bed  will  be 
available  next  spring. 

The  Asparagus  Bed. 

While  the  soil  is  in  a  dry  condition  wheel 
some  littery  manure  to  the  Asparagus  beds 
and  cover  the  latter  with  the  manure  to  a 
depth  of  3  inches.  More  may  be  put  on  later 
if  very  severe  frosts  come. 

Stored  Roots  and  Bulbs. 

Any  decayed  specimens  found  amongst 
these  should  be  removed  forthwith. 

Hotbeds. 

In  preparation  for  the  building  of  hotbeds 
later  on,  secure  all  the  littery  manure  and 
good  leaves  you  can.  Foxglove. 

The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  Notes. 

Real  flower-lovers  will  need  no  inducement 
to  make  both  greenhouse  and  conservatory  as 
gay  as  possible  at  the  present  dull  season  of 
the  year,  and  realty, -with  the  autumn  flower¬ 
ing  subjects,  and  the  many  handsome  foliage 
plants  now  available,  not  to  mention  the 
beautiful  berry-bearing  Solanums,  this  is  not 
a  very  difficult,  and  always  an  interesting, 
task.  The  Chrysanthemums  when  removed 
are  badly  missed,  but  the  lordly  Camellias 
will  soon  be  coming  on,  and  though  not  per¬ 
haps  so  showy,  are  really  grand  shrubs  when 
well  grown,  for  a  cool  house,  whilst  the 
Genistas  and  Acacias,  with  .their  bright  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  all  tend  to  make  a  welcome 
variety. 

Firing  will  now  require  attention,  and 
stoking  is,  of  course,  never  an  enviable  occu¬ 
pation.  Do  not  let  the  temperature  run  up 
too  high  through  neglect,  about  55  degs.  to 
60  degs.  by  day,  allowing  a  slight  drop  dur¬ 
ing  the  chilly  nights,  will  prove  sufficient 
where  only  ordinary  greenhouse  plants  are 
grown. 

Forcing  Hellebores. 

The  Christmas  Roses,  as  they  are  more 
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popularly  called,  are,  of  course,  quite  hardy, 
and  will  produce  (their  flowers  in  the  open 
border  at  a  time  when  outdoor  blossoms  are 
scarce  indeed ;  nevertheless,  a  few  clumps 
raised,  potted,  and  forced  into  early  bloom 
will  well  repay  the  amateur  for  his  time  and 
trouble.  For  in  addition  to  being  earlier  and 
purer  in  tint,  the  flower  stalks  grow,  to  a 
greater  length,  thus  rendering  them  more 
useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

H.  niger  maximus  is  the  ’best  variety  for 
farcing,  its  lovely  flowers,  pink  tinted, 
measuring  as  much  as  five  inches  across  un¬ 
der  good  cultivation,  and  growing  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  oh  a  stalk.  Plants  full  of 
buds  should  be  selected,  care  being  taken  not 
to  break  the  brittle  stems  whilst  potting  them 
up.  Tlhe  pots  should  not  be  too  large,  and 
a  good  rich,  fibrous  loam  is  perhaps  the  best 
medium,  and,  if  placed  in  genial  warmth, 
to  which  they  should  be  gradually  accus¬ 
tomed,  the  beautiful  flowers  will  soon  ex¬ 
pand,  but  a  gentle  syringing  may  be  found 
necessary  ere  the  buds  open,  to  rinse  off  any 
clinging  soil. 

’Mums  After  Flowering. 

The  all-important  work  of  propagating 
the  Chrysanthemums  is  generally  carried  out 
this  month  or  early  in  next,  but  beware  of  de¬ 
ferring  it  too  long,  as  early  struck  cuttings 
enjoy  a  more  lengthy  period  of  steady 
growth,  which  enables  them  to  become  well 
matured  ere  they  are  called  upon  to  produce 
their  blossoms. 

Many  amateurs,  however,  appear  to  neglect 
the  old  plants  when  they  have  done  bloom¬ 
ing,  and,  in  consequence,  the  cuttings  suffer, 
for  unless  they  are  token  from  a  healthy  and 
well -conditioned  stock,  it  stands  to  reason 
the  resultant  plants  must  suffer.  When  the 
flowers  are  of  no  further  decorative  value, 
the  stems  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  soil,  and  if  given  a  little 
water  now  and  again  a  fine  crop  of  healthy 
young 'growths  should  be  forthcoming.  If  it 
is  considered  undesirable  to  retain  them  in 
the  greenhouse,  they  will  do  quite  well  if 
placed  in  a  pit  or  frame  that  is  kept  abso¬ 
lutely  frost-proof. 

Pruning  Marechal  Niel  Roses. 

The  climbing  Teas  or  Noisettes  are  gene¬ 
rally  selected  for  indoor  work,  Marechal 
Niel  and  Niphetos  being,  perhaps,  most  pop¬ 
ular,  and  fine  Roses  they  are  too,  the  blooms 
they  yield  for  so  many  months  of  the  year 
being  chaste  and  beautiful,  especially  in  the 
bud  stage.  The  trees  should  now  be  pruned 
and  cleaned  in  readiness  for  another  season’s 
display,  but  some  amount  of  discretion  must 
be  used  when  cutting  them  back. 

When  the  main  growths  are  trained  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  the  laterals  fastened  to  wires 
stretched  under  the  roof,  pruning  is  a  simple 
matter ;  they  may  be  cut  back  to  the  old 
wood,  allowing  the  new  shoots  to  replace 
them.  But  some  amateurs  do  not  like  too 
prim  a  method,  and  where  they  have  been 
allowed  to  roam  at  will  all  weak  growths 
should  first  be  cleared  away,  and  where  two 
shoots  cross  or  crowd  each  other  the  least 
promising  should  he  sacrificed  entirely, 
whilst  all  others  should  be  considerably 
shortened.  Insect  pesits  should  be  searched 
for,  and  the  wood  may  be  gently  scrubbed 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  soap  and  warm 
water,  a  nail-brush  being  a  handy  tool  for 
the  purpose. 

Winter-flowering  Annuals. 

Those  who  followed  the  advice  given 
from  time  to  time  in  this  column  re  the  sum¬ 
mer  sowing  of  annuals,  will  now  be  reap¬ 
ing  a  rich  reward  for  their  trouble. 

Such  things  as  Stocks,  Sshizanthus,  and 
Mignonette,  will  now  be  proving  their  value 
as  winter-flowering  subjects,  and  really,  in 
the  summer,  amidst  a  plethora  of  other,  and 
perhaps  more  brilliant,  things,  many. of  their 
good  points  are  often  missed.  If  carefully 
brought  on  dn  frames  throughout  the  au¬ 


tumn,  and  pinched  back  to  ensure  a  sturdy 
habit  of  growth,  fine  stocky  plants,  full  of 
flower  buds,  should  now  be  the  result. 

Their  greenhouse  treatment  is  simplicity 
itself.  Plenty  of  ventilation,  a  light  posi¬ 
tion  near  the  glass,  and  applications  of 
Clay’s,  or  some  other  reliable  fertiliser,  in 
liquid  form,  once  or  twice  a  week,  alter¬ 
nated  of  course  with  other  waterings,  will 
soon  bring  them  to  perfection. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

General  Remarks. 

The  present  season  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  year  to  amateurs  who  make 
a  special  feature  of  cultivating  winter¬ 
flowering  Orchids.  I  have  for  many  years 
past  advised  amateurs,  through  the  columns 
of  The  Gardening  World,  to  make  a  special 
point  of  cultivating  winter-flowering  Or¬ 
chids,  and  more  especially  the  winter- 
flowering  Cypripediums.  No  Orchids  are 
so  popular  at  the  present  time  as  this  sec¬ 
tion,  of  the  so-called  slipper  Orchids.  If 
we  attend  any  of  the  fortnightly  Orchid 
exhibitions  in  London  and  Manchester  we 
find  tfiey  have  the  predominance  over .  all 
other  Orchids,  and  I  have  recently  attended 
several  of  the  principal  Chrysanthemum 
shows  in  the  North  of  England,  and  find 
in  practically  all  the  large  groups  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  arranged  for 
effect  that  the  winter-flowering  Cypripe¬ 
diums  are  included  in  quantity.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  these  plants  are 
especially  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the 
town  and  smoky  manufacturing  districts 
where  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  usually 
so  detrimental  to  plant  life  in  general,  and 
in  addition  the  durability  of  these  plants 
as  well  as  their  tractability  to  culture  have 
more  than  once  been  alluded  to  during  the 
piesent  year.  I  would  advise  at  the  present 
season  while  the  plants  are  in  flower  that 
amateurs  should  make  their  own  selection. 
Tastes  will  vary  even  with  enthusiastic  and 
extensive  cultivators,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  grow  such  kinds  as  meet  one’s  own  taste 
rather  than  be  induced  to  grow  an  extensive 
variety  in  which  there  may  be  little  or  no 
interest  attached. 

Plants  Passing  Out  of  Flower. 

There  is  generally  a  period  at  which  all 
sections  of  the  Orchid  family  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  at  rest,  and  in  many  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  the  practically  dormant 
period  is  immediately  after  they  have 
finished  their  flowering  The  tufted-leaved 
section,  that  is,  those  without  pseudo-bulbs, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  permitted  to  be  ex¬ 
cessively  dry,  but  even  these  should  only 
have  sufficient  root  moisture  to  retain  their 
leaves  in  a  plump  state,  and,  if  possible, 
slightly  cooler  conditions  may  be  afforded. 
This  not  only  prevents  the  plants  from 
starting  prematurely  into  new  growth,  but 
also  assists  in  ripening  those  that  have  re¬ 
cently  reached  maturity.  Plants  with 

pseudo-bulbs  are,  of  course,  better  provided 
by  nature  to  withstand  longer  periods  of 
drought  and  thus  do  not  become  so  readily 
affected  where  water  is  withheld  while  the 
plants  are  in  a  dormant  state,  but  every  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  shrivelling  and 
every  facility  should  now  be  given  to  all 
this  section  of  Orchids  that  they  may  receive 
full  advantage  of  all  available  light. 

Cooler  conditions  with  ample  ventilation 

should  also  be  given  when  the  outside  con¬ 
ditions  permit.  There  is  nothing  more 

likely  to  conduce  to  successful  Orchid  culti¬ 
vation  than  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  pure. 

Plants  in  bud  and  advancing  their  flower 
scapes,  such  as  Laelia  anceps  and  other 
Mexican  Laelias,  do  not  require  excessive 
atmospheric  moisture.  I  find  we  get  flowers 
with  far  more  texture  where  they  are  grown 


in  a  temperature  of  about  60  tQ  65  degs.  th 
the  moisture  kept  at  a  minimum  degre  oy 
only  damping  the  houses  when  the  ou  de 
conditions  are  favourable  and  by  kee 
a  pure  atmosphere  by  discreet  ventilatic 

H.  J.  Chapm.j 

♦ - 

Begonia  Clibran’s  Pink. 

The  above  is  a  winter-flowering  e- 
gonia  now  in  season.  It  has  s  11- 
double,  rosy-pink  flowers  not  unlike  tie 
colour  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but  habg 
much  larger  flowers.  The  leaves  re 
very  large  and  light  green,  while  be 
plant  does  not  exceed  a  foot  in  heigl 

The  Gardener’s  Reference. 

On  leaving  his  situation  a  gard  er 
asked  for  a  written  reference,  and  e- 
ceived  the  following  from  his  emplor: 

“  I  am  able  to  state  that  Mr.  - as 

been  in  my  service  for  three  year;-,  du  ig 
which  time  he  got  more  out  of  my  ga:  :n 
than  any  man  who  has  worked  for  me 

Cattleya  Clarkiae  intensa. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  hv  id 
are  light  purple,  while  the  lip  has  a  s  rt 
tube  and  a  crimson-purple  blade  wi  a 
narrow  white  edge.  The  white  cob  in 
makes  a  contrast  to  the  lip.  Awanoi 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  when  shown  by  0- 
pold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  r. 
James  Hudson),  Gunnersbury  Pk. 
Acton. 

Chrysanthemum  Sir  Frank  Crisp. 

The  above  is  a  Japanese  Chrysane- 
mum  about  8  in.  wide,  forming  a  dee. 
solid  bloom.  The  florets  are  crimson  th 
old  gold  reverse.  Award  of  Merit  byne 
R.H.S.  when  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  r- 
kins,  The  Gardens,  Greenland:,  Her y- 
on-Thames.  It  also  received  a  First-c.ss 
Certificate  from  the  N.C.S.  when  shin 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurse?:. 
Lewisham. 

Two  Decorative  Chrysanthemums. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  R.I!.. 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  II.. 
Merstham,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  Hty 
Wells  with  soft  buff-yellow  flowers  >e- 
coming  bronzy  on  the  outer  or  older  ]  ri. 
Another  decorative  variety,  named  RF. 
Felton,  was  of  a  glossy  golden-yelw. 
and  very  handsome.  Award  of  Men  to 
each  of  the  above,  also  First-class  Cti- 
ficate  from  the  N.C.S.  to  the  lastmand. 

Wargrave  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

The  seventh  annual  show  of  Chryn- 
themums  and  other  flowers,  as  wel  as 
fruits  and  vegetables,  under  the  ausj'csi 
of  the  Wargrave  and  District  Garde -rf 
Association,  was  recently  held  in  he 
Woodclyffe  Hall,  Wargrave,  and  '?.? 
largely  attended.  As  in  former  y- rs, 
the  exhibition  was  not  competitive,  >ut • 
in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Ber.v 
lent  Institution.  The  whole  of  the  dr- 
bits  were  of  fine  quality  and  excelhtly 
staged  under  the  superintendence1  of 
Messrs.  Bazeley  and  Robbins;  man  ; 
the  visitors  expressing  the  opinion  bat 
the  show  was  the  prettiest  yet  arrayed 
by  the  Association.  The  hon.  secre-nv 
Mr.  H.  Coleby,  was  able,  as  a  ri'ilt 
of  the  show,  to  send  a  cheque  for ive 
guineas  to  the  secretary  of  the  Gardep 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  makii  1 
sum  of  over  £60  so  far  raised  in  his 
way  by  the  W argrave  Society. 
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Sitting-Room  Gardening.  Chrysanthemum 


Indoor  Bulb  Culture. 


Merstham  White. 


With  a  little  forethought  and  a  careful 
election  of  bulbs,  we  may  have  our 
:00ms  gaily  decorated  from  Christmas  to 
Easter  with  beautiful  fragrant  flowers, 
some  growing  in  glasses,  others  in  lovely 
roloured  bowls  of  various  shapes  which 
idd  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  flowers. 

The  white  Roman  Hyacinths  will  fill 
:he  rooms  with  a  delicate  perfume 
:hrough  the  month  of  January,  and  the 
Paper  White  Narcissus  will  be  in  har- 
wony  with  them.  Snowdrops,  Crocus, 
and  that  sweetly  pretty  blue  Squill 
Scilla  siberica)  will  follow  on.  Then 
;omes  the  Narcissus;  such  varieties  as 
Golden  Spur,  Princeps,  Emperor,  Hors- 
fieldii,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Ware,  Chinese 
Sacred,  and  the  double  Daffodil  have 
lovely  flowers  and  are  easily  grown. 
Hyacinths  with  their  stately  spikes  of 
flower  make  a  grand  display,  and  there 
is  a  great  variety  to  choose  from.  The 
singles  always  give  the  best  results  for 
indoor  gardening,  and  some  of  the  best 
are  La  Grandesse,  Mont  Blanc,  En¬ 
chantress,  L’lnnocence,  Garibaldi,  King 
of  the  Blues,  Grand  Lilas,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  and  Ruby  Queen.  Tulips 
come  next,  with  very  brilliant  colours, 
they  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
sitting-room  ;  both  double  and  single  are 
easily  grown.  Some  of  the  prettiest 
singles  are  Keizerkroon,  Chrysolora, 
Yellow  Prince,  Dussart,  White  Potte- 
bakker,  Maes,  Proserpine,  and  Van  der 
Neer.  Among  the  doubles  Mauve  Queen, 
Tournesol,  Murillo,  Rose  Blanche  and 
Rex  Rubrorum  are  the  best.  Orna¬ 
mental  bowls,  pans  and  glasses  can  be 
purchased  at  most  earthenware  stores, 
where  there  is  generally  some  beautiful 
patterns  and  shapes  to  choose  from. 

•Drainage  is  essential  for  successful 
culture ;  bricks  broken  fine  and  charcoal 
form  the  best  material.  Place  about  an 
inch  of  this  in  the  bottom,  and  cover  with 
a  thin  layer  of  moss. 

Soil. — Several  different  opinions  are 
prevalent  as  to  what  is  the  best  material 
for  growing  the  bulbs  in.  A  great  many 
use  Sphagnum  Moss,  others  prefer 
shingle ;  but  after  repeated  trials  I  have 
had  the  best  results  from  bricks  broken 
very  fine,  also  charcoal,  well  decayed 
leaf-mould  and  coarse  sand,  used  in  pro¬ 
portions  thus  :  two  parts  leaf-mould,  one 
part  broken  brick  and  charcoal,  and  one 
part  coarse  sand.  This  forms  a  very 
porous  and  sweet  compost,  which  is  es¬ 
sential  for  this  kind  of  gardening. 
When  moss  only  is  used  it  seems  to  get 
I  sour  before  the  bulbs  reach  perfection, 
causing  some  of  them  to  come  blind. 
Shingle  does  not  form  a  good  rooting 
material,  being  much  too  hard  and 
smooth  also  non-porous.  It  will  be 
found  on  inspection  that  the  rubble  and 
1  charcoal  have  a  quantity  of  rootlets 
clinging  to  them,  but  very  few,  if  any, 

1  will  be  found  on  the  shingle,  although 
1  strong  roots  ramble  between  the  pebbles. 
There  is  a  prepared  fibre  on  the  market 
for  growing  bulbs  in,  and  it  makes  a 
good  substitute  when  other  material  is 
not  available. 

Punting  the  Bulbs. — Fill  the  bowls 
or  pans  about  half  full  of  the  prepared 


soil;  do  not  press  it.  Place  the  bulbs  on 
this,  and  gently  press  them  in.  A  good 
rule  to  observe  in  planting  is  to  allow  a 
quarter  of  an  mch  between  the  bulbs ; 
nothing  is  gained  by  cramming  them  in. 
Fill  up  between  them  till  level  with  the 
top  of  the  bulbs,  and  gently  press  to 
make  firm.  Hyacinth  glasses  must  be 
filled  with  pure  rain  water  if  possible, 
and  the  bulbs  must  only  just  touch  it. 

General  Culture. — Place  all  bowls 
and  glasses  away  in  a  dark  cupboard 
after  they  are  filled.  Let  them  stay 
there  for  five  weeks,  after  which  they  may 
be  gradually  brought  towards  the  light. 
Keep  an  eye  on  them  at  all  times  to  see 
they  do  not  get  dry ;  when  they  are,  soak 
them  in  tepid  water.  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Narcissus  flowers  will  need  a  little 
support,  very  slight  pieces  of  Bamboo 
being  the  best  for  this  purpose.  I  might 
add  that  the  miniature  Hyacinth  and 
Due  van  Thol  Tulips  are  easily  grown, 
but  the  flowers  are  inferior  to  those 
above. 

H.  W. 

- - 

Single  Chrysanthemum  W.  Buckingham. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  of  a 
beautiful  pink  and  attain  a  width  of  4  in. 
when  disbudded.  First-class  Certificate 
by  the  N.C.S.,  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E. 


Chrysanthemums  for  garden  and  home 
decoration  are  becoming  gradually  more 
popular.  They  are  of  the  easiest  culti¬ 
vation  when  grown  for  this  purpose,  and 
as  cut  flowers  are  desired  in  the  home  in 
large  quantities,  a  few  plants  well  repay 
for  the  little  trouble  and  care  which  they 
require.  Single  Chrysanthemums  are 
peculiarly  light  and  graceful  when 
selected  with  due  care  by  eliminating  all 
those  that  are  lacking  in  finish,  beauti¬ 
ful  colours  and  lasting  powers. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
recently  raised  variety  that  might  be 
described  as  belonging  to  the  smaller 
size  of  singles.  When  the  shoots  are 
slightly  disbudded  so  as  to  leave  one 
bloom  at  the  end  of  each  shoot,  the 
blooms  measure  2  in.  in  diameter.  The 
rays  are  made  up  of  several  rows  of  beau¬ 
tiful  recurving  florets  that  never  look 
heavy  nor  ragged.  The  flowers  are 
naturally  very  regular,  although  the  rays 
do  not  lie  flat  upon  one  another,  but 
make  a  light  and  elegant  flower,  such  as 
is  often  required  in  home  decoration. 
We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
best  for  this  sort  of  work  of  a  number 
which  recently  reached  us  from  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  and  Co-.,  Ltd.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
raising  a  large  number  of  very  choice 
single'  Chrysanthemums. 


Chrysanthemum  Merstham  White.  [ Maciaren  and  Sons. 
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ft  fatuous  ’Raise?  of  CamUoas. 

Most  gardeners  who  grow  Carnations 
are  quite  content  to  use  one  small  packet 
of  seed  each  year  with  the  hope  of 
raising  something  new  and  distinct, 
if  not  better,  from  anything  else 
already  in  cultivation.  The  late 
Martin  Ridley  Smith,  of  The  Warren, 
Hayes,  Kent,  whose  death  recently  all 
lovers  of  Carnations  will  regret,  com¬ 
menced  cultivating  Carnations  about 
twenty  years  ago,  with  the  view  of  im¬ 
proving  them,  and  made  a  journey  to 
Germany,  where  he  picked  up  all  varie¬ 
ties  that  seemed  most  suitable  for  giving 
the  improvement  which  he  had  in  view. 
His  fame  at  first  rested  upon  the  large 
number  of  fine  varieties  of  the  new  type 
of  Malmaison  Carnation  and  seifs  for 
border  culture.  Indeed,  when  he  first 
came  under  our  notice  he  was  giving  valu¬ 
able  prizes  at  the  shows  of  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
border  Carnations  with  improved  varie¬ 
ties  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Self  border 
Carnations  were  practically  of  very  minor 
importance  in  those  days,  as  the  florist 
of  the  olden  times  encouraged  chiefly  the 
show  Carnations  and  Picotees  till  the  late 
Mr.  Smith  discovered  the  value  of  self 
coloured  varieties  for  border  culture  and 
garden  decoration. 

The  Carnations  which  appeared  at  the 
Chiswick  shows  and  conferences  were 
neither  very  numerous  nor  very  impor¬ 
tant  compared  with  a  similar  show  at  the 
present  day,  but  they  were  a  commence¬ 
ment  or  response  to  the  encouragement 
offered  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  for  some 
time  the  pr<  sident  of  the  National  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Pi  .otee  Society.  Having  got  a 
good  few  of  he  best  varieties  then  exist¬ 


ing,  he  set  to  improve  them,  his  number 
of  seedlings  annually  increasing  until 
they  reached  twenty  thousand.  This  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of 
time  and  labour  that  must  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  crossing  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  with  a  view  to  raising  new  and  better 
kinds  than  those  already  existing. 

He  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  yellow  ground 
Picotee  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
same  state  of  perfection  as  the  white 
ground  Picotee.  For  a  hundred  years  or 
more  the  yellow  Carnation  and  Picotee 
had  proved  to  be  of  more  delicate  consti¬ 
tution  than  any  of  the  other  types,  but 
with!  perseverance  and  an  intelligent 
selection  of  the  most  suitable  varieties,  he 
gradually  infused  a  strong  constitution 
into  not  only  these,  but  all  the  other 
types  of  Carnation  which  he  raised.  In 
1907  we  passed  through  several  of  the 
houses  entirely  devoted  to  the  selected 
new  varieties,  and  found  Mr.  Smith  still 
as  enthusiastic  as  ever  over  his  favourite 
flower.  In  the  course  of  a  number  of 
years  the  result  of  his  labours  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  stands  of  most  exhibi¬ 
tors  at  the  annual  exhibitions,  showing 
how  thoroughly  he  had  done  his  work. 

He  brought  some  of  the  yellow  Picotees 
to  as  great  perfection  as  ever  the  white, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  labours 
have  been  so  suddenly  terminated  when 
the  master  -was  just  reaping  the  fruits  of 
his  hands.  No  doubt,  the  improvement 
will  continue  in  other  cultivators’  hands, 
whereby  the  yellow  ground  Picotees  will 
be  made  as  numerous  as  the  white  ground 
varieties.  For  some  years  past  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  yellow  ground  Picotees  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  muster,  although  not 


up  to  the  same  delicate  perfection  as  tl 
white  ground  type.  Nevertheless,  ct 
tivators  should  be  able  now  in  the  cour 
of  a  few  years  to  multiply  the  varied 
that  may  be  truly  considered  yelk 
ground  Picotees. 

The  type  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  get  tl 
rose,  crimson  or  scarlet  colour  confim 
to  a  narrow  rim  at  the  margin  witho  I 
any  bar  or  speck  of  that  colour  upon  tl 
yellow  ground.  Nor  can  we  forget  th 
Mr.  Smith  introduced  some  of  the  me 
remarkable  fancy  yellow  ground  Carn 
tions.  This  type  is  characterised  b”  ha 
ing  very  numerous  markings  and  lines 
shading  of  some  colour  all  over  the  yellc 
ground,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ha 
monise  and  make  a  flower  that  is  real 
beautiful. 

Before  closing  this  reference  to  tl 
master-hand  in  Carnation  raising,  we  d 
sire  to  lay  before  our  readers  two  of  the 
beautiful  types,  practically  selected 
random  from  hundreds  of  his  raisin 
Lady  Gascoigne  is  a  yellow  groui 
Picotee  nearly  4  in.  in  diameter,  ai 
having  a  light  rose  edge  on  a  rich  veilc 
ground.  It  has  more  than  once  bet! 
the  premier  bloom  in  this  class  at  tl 
Westminster  Show  of  the  N.C.  and  P.S 
and  has  also  had  more  than  one  first-cl a 
certificate.  Linksman  is  quite  of  anoth 
type,  being  a  fancy  yellow  ground  Carn 
tion  densely  covered  all  over  with  crimso 
stripes  on  a  clear  yellow  ground.  Whe| 
we  saw  it  growing  in  pots  at  The  Wai 
ren,  the  young  shoots  or  grass  were  12  ii 
to  16  in.  long,  showing  how  easily  tfc 
variety  could  be  layered.  No  doubt  tt 
shoots  would  be  shorter  grown  undt 
ordinary  conditions  out  of  doors,  but  tfc 
grass  in  most  of  the  varieties  sent  ov 


Yellow  Ground  Picotee  Lady  Gascoigne.  Maclaren  and  Son:, 
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rom  The  Warren  was  possessed  of  re- 
inarkable  vigour. 

His  gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick,  was  a  most 
uccessful  cultivator  of  Carnations,  Chry- 
;anthemums  and  fruit. 

- *+* - 

n  the  Garden  of  .  . 

Roses. 


The  summer  flowers  and  leaves  are  gone, 

The  earth  is  cold  and  gray; 

3ut  hopes  of  summers  yet  to  come 

Shall  cheer  us  on  our  way. 

Baynton-Taylor. 

Here  and  there,  if  the  season  is  a  mild 
me,  a  few  Roses  may  still  defy  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  as  a  rule  the  plants  are  resting 
:or  the  winter,  and  during  this  month 
here  is  but  little  for  the  Rosarian  to  do. 

Now  is  the  time,  early  in  the  month,  to 
apply  protection.  During  November  we 
:ollected  dead  leaves,  and  bracken  was 
:ut  and  set  ready  in  sheaves  (not  in  heaps) 
is  soon  as  it  began  to  change  colour, 
and  we  are  ready  to  tuck  up  the  Teas 
and  other  tender  Roses  for  the  winter. 

Now  we  finish  any  arrears  of  planting 
and  sally  forth  to  seek  stocks  for  stan- 
iards,  although  these  do  nearly  as  well 
f  planted  any  time  during  the  winter. 

Unless  a  winter  mulch  has  been  ap- 
alied,  the  surface  must  still  be  stirred  and 
cept  loose  with  the  hoe. 

For  the  earliest  forcing,  Roses  may  be 
pruned  and  started  at  the  end  of 
:he  month.  Climbers  under  glass  must 
not  have  too  much  heat,  nor  should  they 
be  watered  too  freely.  As  these  few  items 
include  all  that  we  can  do  for  this  month, 
we  may  as  well  consider,  whilst  we  have 
time, 

The  Points  of  Suitable  Roses 

for  the  amateur.  We  begin  by  exclud¬ 
ing  all  very  delicate  Roces,  all  weak 
growers,  and  all  which  are  grown  for  ex- 
aibition  only.  This  leaves  us  garden 
Roses  (which  include  many  that  also  may 
be  grown  for  exhibition)  only  ;  from  these 
we  eliminate  all  which  are  grown  for  sen¬ 
timental  reasons,  such  as  Moss  Roses, 
which  make  too  poor  a  display  to  be  of 
any  real  value  for  decorative  purposes. 
From  the  remainder  in  a  succeeding  list 
we  shall  select  only  the  most  reliable 
kinds,  for  the  simple  reason  that  many 
splendid  flowers  have  serious  faults  which 
:ause  them  to  disappoint  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  amateur.  For  example,  Spenser 
gives  us  exceptionally  fine,  well-shaped, 
beautiful  flowers,  which  rapidly  de¬ 
teriorate  as  soon  as  they  reach  perfection. 
VFe  want  something  quite  as  good,  but 
also  lasting. 

Your  nurseryman  will  tell  you  which 
particular  kinds  are  best.  I  am  only 
Itrving  to  show  you  the  points  from  which 
you  should  select.  You  cannot  have  them 
all  in  one  Rose.  Until  you  gain  some  ex¬ 
perience,  you  will  be  led  astray  unless  you 
allow  yourself  to  be  guided  by  those  who 
| have  learnt  as.  you  will  learn,  how  to 
select  to  the  best  advantage. 

Another  classification  gives  us  Roses 
which  bloom  only  in  the  summer,  and 
chose  which  bloom  only  in  the  autumn 
'(by  placing  these  together  you  extend 


your  display').  Those  -which  bloom  in 
summer  and  autumn,  but  some  of  -which 
bloom  best  either  early'  or  late.  Know¬ 
ing  these  points  you  can  tinje  your  dis¬ 
play  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Some 
Roses,  like  Gloire  de  Dijon,  commence 
blooming  early  in  the  summer,  and  keep 
on  until  sharp  frost  comes.  Habit  of 
plant  must  be  considered.  Some  form 
small,  compact  bushes,  making  them 
suitable  for  beds  or  pots.  Some  grow 
very  large,  some  spread,  some  grow  up¬ 
right  with  little  spread,  some  are 
climbers,  some  best  for  pillars,  and  so 
on.  When  you  know  these  points  you 
can  judge  where  to  place  your  Roses  to 
the  best  advantage.  Foliage  in  some  is 
very  scanty',  in  others  liable  to  disease, 
and  some  have  an  abundance  of  beauti- 
fully'-coloured  leaves.  Some  Roses  have 
no  scent,  therefore  it  is  well  to  select 
those  which  -  are  perfumed  if  the  other 
points  are  equal. 

Colour  must  be  decided  upon  to  obtain 
flowers  which  do  not  burn,  which  will 
stand  the  rain,  and  which  last  longest. 
Some  flow'ers  are  best  in  cold,  some  in 
hot  weather. 

Then  it  is  best  to  select  flowers  which 
show  well  on  long  stiff  stems,  but  to  such 
a  plant  as  Caroline  Testout  we  forgive 
the  semi-pendent  habit,  because  the  other 
points  are  so  perfect  and  so  many. 
Situation  has  much  to  do  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  non-success  of  a  garden.  Plants 
may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  best 
for”  city,  suburbs  or  country,  for  east, 
west,  north  and  south  aspects. 

Having  chosen  plants  w'hich  give  you 
the  best  selection  of  points  all  round,  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  host  of 
new  details. 

Standards  should  only  be  chosen  for 
good,  fairly  large,  heads  ;  it  is  most  dis¬ 


appointing,  even  with  such  a  Rose  as 
Liberty',  to  see  the  stem  surmounted  with 
two  or  three  small  weak  shoots  with 
nothing  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  foliage. 
It  is  quite  as  vexing  to  have  a  Rose  which 
grows  so  vigorously  that  its  head  looks 
top  heavy.  All  Roses  have  their  faults 
— even  such  a  perfect  Rose  as  Mme.  A. 
Carriere  has  a  straggling  habit  of  growth 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  train. 

The  amateur  reads  his  catalogues  and 
picks  out  what  takes  his  fancy,  without 
any'  regard  to  suitability'.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then  that  he  makes  many  mis¬ 
takes  and  probably  gives  up  in  disgust  ? 
Whereas  a  little  study  of  these  points 
would  give  him  a  display'  of  which  he 
might  well  be  proud.  There  are  so 
many  way's  of  growing  Roses  that  one 
wonders  why  the  amateur  never  seems 
to  discover  that  his  display'  wbuld  be  all 
the  better  if  he  made  the  most  of  his 
possibilities.  Climbers  against  walls  or 
on  arches  form  a  fine  background  to 
other  kinds.  Weeping  standards  on  a 
lawn  are  very  effective.  Pillar  Roses 
alway'S  look  well,  if  introduced  in  ap¬ 
propriate  positions.  Pergolas  are  a 
grand  and  useful  feature  in  any  garden. 
I  need  not  amplify  as  I  only  want  to 
ask  the  amateur  to  study  out  these  mat¬ 
ters  now,  between  the  seasons,  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  he  may'  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities. 
A  great  many  books  have  been  written 
about  Roses,  but  I  do  not  know  of  one 
that  gives  us  an  exhaustive  condensed 
guide  to  what  the  amateur  wants  to  know. 
It  appears  to  me  that  Rose  growers  would 
do  well  to  supply  such  a  book,  because 
it  would  increase  their  sales  by  teaching 
the  amateur  the  beauties  of  their  goods. 
He  does  not  want  to  know  about  the 
history  of  the  plants,  nor  to  read  a  lot 
of  poetical  padding  which  teaches  him 
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f^oot  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees. 


nothing.  I  throw  out  the  hint  hoping 
it  may  lead  to  practical  results. 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
rugosa  family  of  Roses,  and  to  advise 
the  amateur  to  buy  his  standards  on 
rugosa  stocks,  as  the  vigorous  vitality  of 
the  latter  vastly  improves  the  Roses 
grafted  thereon. 

This  tribe  has  at  present  but  a  very 
limited  range,  and  is  much  too  vigorous 
for  very  small  gardens,  but  the  plants 
flower  so  abundantly  early  and  late,  and 
have  such  nearly  evergreen  foliage  with 
a  fine  display  of  Rose  apples  lasting  well 
into  the  winter,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  few  specimens  in  every  garden. 
Conrad  F.  Meyer  is  as  fine  and  perfect 
in  every  way  as  La  France,  and  is  a 
necessity  to  any  garden  which  wants  a 
good  and  long  display.  Probably  Rose 
growers  will,  in  due  time,  give  us  a 
greater  variety  of  these  splendid  plants. 
The  study  of  these  points  is  exceedingly 
interesting  and  from  all  points  of  view 
is  also  profitable. 

- 4^4 - 

Planting  Bulbs 

Under  Fruit  Trees. 


By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  lovers 
of  a  garden  are  those  whose  gardens  are 
of  a  very  limited  area.  Every  inch  is  of 
importance,  especially  to  the  suburban 
gardener. 

Last  autumn  I  saw  in  a  friend’s  garden 
at  New  Southgate  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  obtained  in  one  season  from  one 
of  those  gardens,  and  was  astonished,  and 

I  am  convinced  more  interesting  things 
were  grown  than  in  many  gardens  twenty 
times  as  large. 

Often  the  owner  enjoys  growing  bush 
fruit,  and  most  frequently  these  are  in 
sight  of  the  windows.  In  spring,  when 
leafless,  much  pleasure  may  be  had  by 
growing  bulbs  under  them  in  patches. 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Daffodils,  Iris 
reticulata,  the  early  Snowflakes,  Scillas, 
Chionodoxas,  and  many  other  things.  It 
is  easy  to  mark  the  spots  by  putting  an 
iron  or  wooden  peg  in  the  centre.  When 
surfacing  or  manuring  the  bushes  the 
spots  may  be  seen  by  the  peg.  In  this 
way  they  may  remain  in  the  ground,  see¬ 
ing  the  foliage  is  ripening  off  by  the 
time  the  bushes  are  in  full  leaf.  I  grow 
them  most  successfully  in  this  way.  I 
have  seen  Snowdrops  growing  up  from 
amongst  Nut  bushes  splendidly,  and  go 
on  for  20  years.  In  a  large  Norfolk 
garden  I  saw  them  a  mass  of  bloom  in 
a  bed  of  nettles.  West  Surrey. 

- - 

A  New  Book  for  Rose  Growers. 

A  book  of  much  interest  to  Rose 
growers,  entitled  “  Roses  and  Rose  Grow¬ 
ing,”  by  Miss  Rose  G.  Kingsley,  author 
of  “Eversley  Gardens,”  will  be  published 
immediately  by  Messrs.  Whittaker  and 
Co.  It  is  an  opportune  moment  for  such 
a  book,  from  now  to  March  being  the 
planting  season  for  Roses.  The  book 
will  be  illustrated  with  28  coloured  plates 
from  nature,  and  will  be  published  at  a 
reasonable  price  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all  amateur  gardeners. 


In  rich  soils,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries  and  other  trees  are  liable  to 
grow  into  a  mass  of  leaves  and  young 
wood  after  having  been  planted  three  or 
four  years.  Naturally  some  fruit  trees 
are  of  vigorous  growth,  but  when  they 
find  themselves  in  rich  soil  they  proceed 
to  establish  themselves  on  a  large  basis — 
that  is,  they  make  growth  suitable  for 
the  foundation  of  what  would  ultimately 
become  a  large  tree.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  desire  of  the  fruit  grower,  but  es¬ 
pecially  those  having  only  small  gardens 
or  a  small  amount  of  space  to  devote  to 
fruit.  Happily  this  state  of  matters  can 
be  counteracted  by  root-pruning.  In 
nurseries  trees  are  frequently  lifted  in 
order  to  give  them  more  room  or  to  plant 
those  closer  together  which  occupy  the 
ground  in  a  scattered  way  after  the  rest 
of  the  stock  has  been  sold.  This  trans¬ 
planting  of  young  trees  practically  serves 
the  same  purpose  as  the  root-pruning  of 
an  older  tree.  In  private  gardens  root- 
pruning  is  not  so  much  practised  in  cer¬ 
tain  places  as  it  might  be,  and,  least  of 
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all,  perhaps,  in  the  small  gardens  ; 
tached  to  villas  and  cottages. 

Fig.  r  of  the  accompanying  illustrate 
shows  a  pyramid  Pear  tree  that  is  ma 
ing  too  much  wood  to  fruit  well.  Tho 
who  understand  the  work  would  set  abo 
root-pruning  this  tree  in  order  to  corre 
it.  This  may  be  done  during  autumn 
winter,  the  earlier  the  better,  after  it  c; 
be  done  with  safety  to  the  tree.  If  t! 


Fig.  2  shows  a  half -circle  excavated. 


tree  has  been  some  years  in  its  positio 
and  the  grower  has  some  doubt  as  to  tl 
safety  of  doing  the  root-pruning  entire 
at  one  time,  he  would  extend  it  over  t\ 
years.  A  tree  that  had  only  been  plant' 
three  or  four  years  would  not  hurt  if  t' 
root-pruning  was  completed  at  one  ai 
the  same  time,  but  with  a  tree  twenty 
thirty  years  old  the  case  would 
different. 

The  plan  is  to  take  out  a  trench  at 
certain  distance  from  the  trunk  accor 
ing  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  same,  i5 
the  strong  roots  that  pass  through  tl 
are  cut.  Fig.  2  shows  a  half  circle  th 
has  been  excavated  in  this  way.  Fig., 
shows  large  roots  being  cut  with  a  sm; 
saw.  A  saw  used  in  this  way  will  lea* 1 
a  more  or  less  ragged  end  to  the  rc: 
that  has  been  cut.  It  should  be  trimmf. 
however,  wdth  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  lea' 
no  ragged  ends  for  holding  an  und' 
amount  of  moisture  or  causing  decay. 

Fig  4  shows  a  portion  of  a  trench  th: 
has  been  filled  up  with  fresh  soil  afr 
the  root-pruning  has  been  completed,  f 
the  natural  soil  is  poor  this  gives  an  c- 
portunity  of  introducing  some  better  sil 
in  order  to  encourage  the  production  f 
numerous  fibrous  roots  at  the  cut.  en- 
of  the  strong  roots.  Fig.  5  shows  t 
tree  theoretically  too  large  to  be  cor 
pletely  root-pruned  at  one  time.  H;t 
of  the  circle  has  been  taken  out,  and  t' 
dotted  lines  show'  the  other  half  that  bjs 
to  be  taken  out  twelve  months  afterwai, 
in  order  to  complete  the  root-pruning, 
a  large  tree  wdth  safety. 
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Fig.  3.  Cutting  roots  with  small  saw 
Afterwards  trim  the  cut  ends  with  a  keen 
knife  till  they  are  smooth.  [ See  page  75^-1 


Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  \V.  Iggulden. 

The  bright  yellow  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  massive  and  densely  built.  First- 
class  Certificate  by  the  N.C.S.^  in  No¬ 
vember,  when  shown  by  Mr.  W  .  Iggul¬ 
den.  Frome,  Somersetshire. 

Vanda  caerulea  Charlesworthii. 

Most  lovers  of  Orchids  are  familiar 
with  the  handsome  appearance  of  this 
Vanda  which  has  sky-blue  flowers  beauti- 
fullv  netted  with  darker  veins.  The 
above  is  a  pure  white  variety  of  it  which 
was  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
recently  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Haywards  Heath,  Sussex,  when  it 
received  a  First-class  Certificate. 


Fig.  4.  Sectional  view  of  a  trench  filled 
with  fresh  soil  after  root-pruning.  [See 
page  7S4-1 


The  Speedy 

-  Propagator.  - 


I  will  briefly  describe  a  form  of  speedy 
propagator  as  I  am  working  one  similar 
to  it.  It  is  most  useful  for  striking  cut¬ 
tings,  starting  seeds,  or  small  plants 
quickly.  A  small  paraffin  oil  lamp  will 
raise  a  heat  of  80  or  90  degs.  in  a  couple 
of  hours.  Those  who  are  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  hothouse  or  a  forcing  house 
should  find  this  simple  construction  very 
useful.  It  is  quite  easily  made ;  any 
handy  man  could  make  one  very  quickly. 
As  I  mentioned  above,  those  who  have  not 
the  advantage  of  a  heated  house,  but  want 
to  make  up  a  hotbed  in  spring  time, 
would  find  this  simple  propagator  very 
useful  for  rearing  Melons,  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatos,  or  anything  that  would  re¬ 
quire  a  high  temperature  to  start  them. 

I  will  explain  its  construction  as  clearly 
as  possible.  The  first  part  is  to  get  a 
box  made,  say,  2  feet  long,  18  inches 
high,  18  inches  wide,  then  cut  a  square 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  12  inches 
by  8  inches,  and  then  get  a  strong  tin  or 
iron  tank  about  12  inches  high  fitted  into 
the  square  hole.  The  bottom  of  the  tank 
is  to  project  about  one  inch  under  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  air-tight  at  the  same 
time.  Next  nail  an  upright  stick  4  by 
ii  inches  from  the  bottom  inside  at  each 
corner  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top 
for  a  frame  to  rest  on,  which  will  hold 
the  growing  plants.  Now  fix  a  board 
from  the  level  of  these  four  uprights 
down  into  the  tank  in  a  slanting  direc¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  done  very  tightly 
around  the  edge  of  the  tank  so  that  the 
steam  that  will  evaporate  will  flow  down 
again  to  the  tank  on  these  boards.  The 
chimnev  of  the  lamp  should  be  about  one 
inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The 
top  frame  or  tray  is  made  so  as  to  rest 
on  the  four  uprights  in  the  heating  cham¬ 
ber.  The  back  of  the  frame  should  be 
about  8  inches  high,  and  the  front  about 
6  inches.  This  frame  is  to  be  bottomed 
with  strong  tin  or  metal,  as  wood  would 
not  suit,  as  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat. 

John  Ryan. 

- - 

The  French  System  of 
Horticulture. 

To  any  thinking  person  interested  m 
horticuture  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  given  us  many  new  hints,  and  has 
opened  up  possibilities,  perhaps  but 
little  dreamed  of  in  the  past.  V  e  hear 
so  many  speeches  and  much  talk  of  the 
cry  “Back  to  the  Land.”  To  many  it  is 
held  out  as  a  veritable  Eldcrado  to  make 
fortunes  ;  and  to  many  to  be  the  solving 
of  the  problem,  “What  to  do  with  our 
unemployed  that  are  to  be  found  in  our 
towns  and  cities.” 

But  if  we  look  well  into  facts  it  occurs 
to  me  that  a  word  or  two  of  warning 
and  caution  are  needed  on  this  question. 
It  is  not  everybody  who  has  the  capital 
or  the  qualifications  for  market  garden- 
ing  on  these  lines.  Again,  provided 
suitable  land  has  been  obtained,  a  ready 
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Fig.  5.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  trench 
to  be  taken  out  in  autumn  of  the  second- 
year  to  complete  the  circle.  [ See  page  75-7-] 


market  must  be  found  for  the  disposal 
of  the  produce  raised.  There  must  also 
be  an  unlimited  supply  of  good  manure 
within  easy  or  reasonable  distance  from 
the  ground,  otherwise  the  haulage  will 
be  a  serious  item  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  unless  possessed  of  good  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  employing  of  skilled 
labour.  I  am  convinced  that  some  time 
would  elapse  before  there  would  be  any 
profitable  returns  for  the  outlay  of  plant 
and  material  to  make  a  satisfactory 
start.  Our  fickle  and  uncertain  climate 
is  a  large  factor  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
Our  French  neighbours,  although  not 
far  removed  from  our  shores,  possess  an 
advantage  which  is  very  largely  in  their 
favour,  and  which  is  fully  exemplified  in 
their  produce  of  fruit  and  flowers,  etc., 
which  are  promptly  exported  into  our 
country.  No  doubt  much  more  could  be 
done  here  than  is  done  at  present,  if  only 
the  matter  were  taken  up  and  carried 
out  in  a  manner  different  to  the  half¬ 
hearted  and  old-fashioned  style  of  bye- 
gone  years.  J.  SCAMMELL. 

- - 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes. 

The  above  is  a  very  massive  exhibition 
flower,  S  in.  to  q  in.  in  diameter,  and 
made  up  of  a  clear  yellow,  interlacing, 
narrow  florets  and  curled  at  the  tips. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.,  in  No¬ 
vember,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Y\  . 
Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham.  It  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  a  week 
previously  when  shown  by'  Mr.  Martin 
Silsbury.  . 


Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

34  26.  Treatment  of  Stephanotis. 

Thanking  you  for  your  information  some 
time  ago  regarding  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  more  ques¬ 
tions.  I  have  the  same  plant  in  a  32-size 
pot,  and  it  has  been  potted  about  eight 
months  in  loam  and  sand,  standing  on  a 
stage  four  feet  from  the  ground.  I  kept 
it  syringed  twice  a  day  and  it  got  on  very 
well  and  had  some  buds  on  it,  but  when 
I  withheld  water  in  October  the  buds 
dropped  off.  Would  you  advise  me  to  put 
it  in  a  large  pot,  standing  on  the  ground 
and  bringing  it  through  the  staging  up  to 
the  roof?  It  would  be  about  6  in.  in  front 
of  the  hot  water  pipes  Would  it  want 
syringing  through  the  winter  months? 
(Constant  Reader.  Middlesex). 

Withholding  water  when  the  plant  was  on 
the  point  of  flowering  was  a  mistake,  es¬ 
pecially  in  such  a  small  pot.  It  would 
grow  in  a  large  pot,  and  we  have  seen  it 
so  treated,  but  a  good  deal  of  attention 
was  required  in  watering  and  supplying  it 
with  manure.  The  Stephanotis  usually 
grows  and  flowers  best  if  planted  in  a  bed 
ct  prepared  soil  3  ft.  square  and  2  ft. 
deep.  No  doubt,  a  plant  of  moderate  size 
should  find  accommodation  in  less  space 
than  that — say  2  ft.  square.  If  you  can 
take  out  a  hole  of  this  dimension  in  the 
border  beneath  the  staging  where  you  in¬ 
tend  to  place  the  pot,  you  could  build  a 
brick  pit,  so  as  to  confine  the  roots  within 
that  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  square.  The  temperature 
would  be  much  more  steady  under  these 
conditions,  and  the  roots  would  not  be  so 
suddenly  affected  with  drought.  Indeed, 
it  would  require  very  little  water  in  win¬ 
ter,  especially  if  not  flowering.  You  can 
use  a  similar  compost  to  that  you  have 
already  been  using,  with  the  addition  of  a 
good  sprinkling  of  lumps  of  charcoal  about 
the  size  of  marbles  up  to  that  of  a  walnut. 
This  would  serve  to  keep  the  compost  open. 
It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  drain 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  If  the  soil  is  clay 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  drain  away 
from  it  to  take  off  the  superfluous  moisture, 
but  if  the  bottom  is  gravel  then  all  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  loosen  it  up 
and  then  lay  some  brickbats  over  the  bot¬ 
tom,  covering  these  with  turf  placed  green 
side  downwards.  A  bed  like  this  would 
last  a  long  time  in.  good  condition.  The 
Stephanotis  could  then  be  family  planted  a 
short  distance  from  the  wall  and  the  top 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity ,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


taken  up  through  the  staging,  so  that  you 
could  train  the  shoots  along  the  rafters  or 
over  the  roof  as  you  like.  On  mild,  bright 
days  the  plant  will  enjoy  syringing,  as  it 
serves  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  during  the 
.winter.  The  syringing  can,  of  course,  be 
increased  as  the  weather  gets  fine  in 
spring. 

3427.  Name  of  Climber  and  Treat¬ 
ment. 

Please  to  state  in  The  Gardening  World 
the  name  of  the  plant  enclosed,  and  the 
treatment  it  requires.  No.  1  I  think  is  a  -* 
Clematis,  which  I  believe  has  been  grown 
in  a  stove.  I  should  like  to  try  one  in  my 
greenhouse,  which  is  well  heated  and  faces 
south  ;  also  the  price  of  a  well  struck  plant. 
No.  2  is  a  shrub  in  the  shrubbery  which  f 
vk  u,ld  also  like  you  to  name.  (D.  E.  C., 
Lines.) 

No.  1  is  not  a  Clematis,  but  Jasminum  Sam- 
bac,  a  sweetly  scented  stove  shrub,  although 
we  think  it  would  succeed  in  a  fairly  warm 
greenhouse.  There  is  also  a  double  variety 
of  it  having  more  effective  white  flowers, 
and  named  J.  S.  flore  pleno.  Plants 
wc  uld  be  obtained  at  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each, 
according  to  size.  It  is  sometimes  grown 
in  large  pots,  and  occasionally  planted  out 
in  the  border  of  the  stove,  taken  up  be¬ 
hind  the  benches  and  trained  to  the  rafters 
of  the  house.  The  plant  you  would  obtain 
would  be  of  moderate  size  so  that  you 
could  grow  it  in  pots  for  a  time,  gradually 
shifting  it  from  the  smaller  sizes  info 
larger  ones  as  the  plant  grows  and  fills  the 
soil  with  roots.  Keep  it  always  in  a  sunny 
and  well  lighted  position,  so  as  to  induce 
short  jointed  wood  that  will  flower  while 
still  in  a  small  state.  It  is  not  particular 
as  to  soil  provided  it  is  good  and  well 
diained.  You  could  make  up  a  compost  of 
two  parts  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  of  leaf- 
mould  or  peat,  and  sand.  Pot  firmly  each 
shift  that  you  give  it.  Do  not  neglect  it 
while  it  is  making  growth  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  In  winter  it  will  require  less, 
especially  when  it  gets  to  some  size,  as  the 
leaves  are  evergreen.  If  it  were  kept  in  a 
house  where  the  temperature  at  might  is  not 
allowed  to  fall  below  55  or  60  degrees  it 
will  flower  more  or  less  all  the  year  round 
if  kept  growing  by  re-potting  as  it  attains 
size.  No.  2  was  the  Jerusalem  Sage 
(Phl.omis  fruticosa),  which  is  fairly  hardy 
when  planted  in  well  drained  soil,  but  it 
is.  liable  to  get  killed  in  very  severe 
winters. 
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3428.  Raising  Tuberous  Begonias 
from  Seed. 

Is  it  possible  to  raise  Tuberous  Begonias 
irom  seed  in  a  frame,  as  I  have  no  green¬ 
house.  I  want  to  bed  them  out  if  I  could 
raise  a  sufficient  number  for  that  purpose. 
Any  information  would  be  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived.  (Learner,  Surrey.) 

If  )rou  have  a  cold  frame  it  would  be 
fairly  easy  to  rear  Tuberous  Begonias  by 
sowing  the  seeds  in  light  sandy  soil  and 
.leaf-mould  in  April.  They  would,  of 
course,  grow  slowly,  and  would  not  be 
likely  to  give  you  flowers  the  first  season 
unless  you  were  unusually  successful-.  When 
the  seedlings  get  sufficiently  large  to  handle 
you  should  prick  them  off  into  shallow 
pans  or  small  seed  boxes  about  an  inch 
apart  each  way.  When  they  get  to  a  fair 
size  you  could  either  plant  them  in  deep 
bexes  in  the  frame  itself,  or  better  still, 
plant  them  out  in  the  garden  where  they 
could  make  growth  more  rapidly,  and  form 
roots  that  would  be  able  to  flower  in  the 
following  year.  Whichever  plan  you  adopt 
you  could  lift  the  tubers  in  the  autumn  when 
the  leaves  get  crippled  with  frost  and  lav 
them  in  boxes  in  a  dry  situation  until  the 
soil  dries  and  the  tubers  can  be  cleaned. 
You  could  then  put  them  in  boxes  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  and  stand  those  boxes  in  some  dry 
cool  place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  for  the 
winter 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3429.  Increasing  Bleeding  Heart. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  increasing 
Bleeding  Heart,  and  does  it  require  a  sunny 
01  a  shady  position  ?  (A.  Harrison, 

Somerset,  j 

The  best  method  of  increasing  this  plant 
is  by  divisions  in  spring  when  the  plant 
commences  to  grow.  Your  best  plan  would 
be  to  lift  the  whole  piece  with  a  fork,  care¬ 
fully  work  the  roots  clear  of  soil  and  then 
pull  the  various  pieces  apart,  each  having 
a  crown  or  bud  and  some  roots.  An  open 
situation  is  the  best,  provided  it  is  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  gales  of  wind  The  soil  should  be 
rich  and  light,  so  that  if  it  is  heavy  a 
good  dressing  of  leaf-mould  before  you  dig 
the  ground  would  be  of  great  service  to 
it. 

3430.  Hardiness  of  Francoas. 

Believing  that  the  Bridal  Wreath  was 
hardy  I  planted  it  out  in  the  border  in  the 
spring  before  last,  but  it  got  killed  last 
winter.  1  have  read  sc  me  where  that 
Francoas  are  hardy,  but  this  does  not  agree 
with  my  experience.  'Can  you  tell  me  if  it 
requires  any  particular  treatment,  or  a 
particular  kind  of  soil  ?  (F.  Matthews, 

Northumberland.) 

Francoas  are  not  all  of  the  same  degree  of 
hardiness.  By  Bridal  Wreath  we  under¬ 
stand  you  to  mean  Francoa  ramosa,  but 
that  is  not  by  any  means  hardy,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the 
country.  The  hardiest  of  the  three  culti- 
\ated  species  is  F.  appendiculata.  This 
has  existed  in  the  open  border  when  the 
temperature  sometimes  falls  below  zero  in 
winter.  Possibl}^  it  would  be  hardier  in 
some  soils  than  others,  but  you  should  make 
a  point  of  seeing  that  the  soil  is  well 
diained.  The  situation  should  be  open  and 
sunny,  so  that  the  crowns  can  get  well  ma¬ 
tured  in  summer.  Near  the  sea  coast  in 
probably  any  part  of  this  country  that 
species  would  live  out  of  doors  and  we 
think  it  would  live  with  you. 


HEDGES. 

3431.  Planting  a  Yew  HeJge. 

I  wish  to  make  a  Yew  Hedge.  My  plants 
are  about  18  in.  high.  What  distance  ought 
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I  to  plant  them  apart  to  make  a  good 
hedge?  (T.  AV.,  Constant  Reader.) 

Yew  plants  spread  considerably  in  course 
ot  time,  but  we  think  your  best  plan  would 
be  to  put  your  large  plants  at  12  in.  to  18  in. 
apart,  which  would  make  a  hedge  in  shorter 
time  than  where  allowed  to  spread  more 
widely.  Planting  them  fairly  close  to¬ 
gether  has  the  effect  of  encouraging  growth 
on  the  top  and  two  sides  of  the  hedge.  If 
planted  at  the  shorter  distance  it  would 
give  the  hedge  more  rigidity  or  stiffness, 
and  in  after  years  should  any  individual 
plant  happen  to  die  it  would  not  take  long 
for  the  two  adjacent  ones  to  fill  up  the  gap 
e\en  if  no  fresh  plant  is  put  in.  We  should 
advise  you  to  see  that  the  ground  where  you 
intend  to  plant  is  good,  and  if  not,  to  have 
it  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  and  some  lime 
0:  chalk  put  in  it,  if  heavy,  to  improve  it. 
The  soil,  if  not  well  drained  naturally, 
should  have  a  drain  to  take  away  water,  so 
as  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  healthy  condition. 
We  presume,  however,  that  this  has  already 
been  provided  for  in  the  garden  if  neces¬ 
sary. 


ROSES. 

3432.  Roses  to  Cover  a  Bank. 

I  have  a  sandy  bank  which  I  wish  to 
cover  with  Roses,  and  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  tell  me  the  names  of  half  a  dozen 
that  would  be  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The 
bank  is  rather  sandy.  Which  is  the  best 
place  to  plant  them,  on  the  top  or  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bank,  to  get  them  to  cover  it? 
(Learner,  Surrey.) 

It  depends  very  much  upon  the  aspect  as 
to  whether  the  Roses  would  do  best  on  the 
top  of  the  bank  or  at  the  bottom.  If  there 
is  a  wall  or  fence  cn  the  top  of  the  bank 
behind  where  you  wish  to  plant  the  Roses, 
they  would  probably  do  best  planted  on  the 
top,  as  the  light  would  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  them  to  grow  away  from  the  fence 
and  down  the  bank.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
sufficient  moisture,  then  the  bottom  of  the 
bank  would  be  the  best  place  to  get  them  to 
make  vigorous  and  rapid  growth.  You  can 
always  train  the  one-year-old  shoots  in  the 
direction  you  wish  them  to  go.  Roses  that 
would  be  suitable  for  this  purpose  are 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha,  Lady  Gay, 
Jersey  Beaut}'',  Alberic  Barbier,  and  Gar¬ 
denia.  These  are  all  Wichuraiana  Roses 
which  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as 
they  require  little  or  no  training.  If  you 
would  like  some  variety,  you  could  substi¬ 
tute  Flora,  an  evergreen  type,  and  Helene, 
a  climbing  Polvantha  for  the  last  two. 
3433.  Roses  for  Rustic  Arch. 

I  am  making  a  rustic  arch  and  want  tour 
Rose  trees  for  the  same,  one  red,  one  yellow, 
both  summer  flowering,  and  one  red  and  one 
yellow  for  autumn  flowering-  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  what  I  should  like  on  account  of 
their  foliage  : — Crimson  Rambler,  Hia¬ 
watha,  Elisa  Robichon  and  Leontine  Ger- 
vais.  The  last  three  are  of  the  Wichuraiana 
type.  If  these  will  not  suit  me,  will  you 
suggest  what  will,  not  forgetting  the  foli¬ 
age  and  one  of  each  colour  for  each  season. 
If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  this  in 
this  week’s  Gardening  'World  you  will 
oblige.  I  would  like  the  crimson,  not  rose 
colour.  (Northants,  Northamptonshire.) 

All  of  the  Roses  you  name  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  summer  flowering  ones  only. 
Llisa  Robichon  is  rosv  yellow,  while  Leon¬ 
tine  Gervais  may  be  described  as  salmon 
and  rose.  The  two  first  you  name  are 
crimson,  so  that  the  yellow  is  not  well  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  two  for  summer  that  we 
should  recommend  are  Crimson  Rambler 
(crimson)  and  Gardenia  (yellow,  fading  to 
cream).  This  last  is  a  AATchuraiana  and 
would  furnish  you  with  fine  foliage.  An 
autumn  flowering  crimson  that  we  should 
recommend  is  Longworth  Rambler,  a  Hy- 
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brid  Tea  with  light  crimson  flowers,  and 
Bouquet  d’Or,  a  Tea  Rose  with  dark  yellow 
flowers.  These  latter  two  flower  so  well  in 
autumn  that  they  may  practically  be  re¬ 
garded  as  flowering  the  whole  season 
through,  but  Longworth  Rambler  does  par¬ 
ticularly  well  in  autumn,  in  large  or  small 
guldens  and  in  town  or  country.  The  foli¬ 
age  of  these  two  are  fairly  good,  though 
nri  similar  to  those  of  Gardenia.  The 
foliage  of  Crimson  Rambler  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  a  Wichuraiana,  although  it  is 
handsome  enough  in  its  way,  and  very 
distinct. 

3434.  Roses  for  a  Screen. 

At  the  end  of  the  lawn  I  want  to  plant 
something  to  hide  the  vegetables  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  garden.  I  have  an  idea 
that  climbing  Roses  would  be  the  best  thing 
to  plant,  as  we  would  be  able  to  cut  flowers 
from  them,  and  the  screen  would  thus  serve 
a  double  purpose.  I  would  be  much  obliged 
for  the  names  of  a  dozen  suitable  kinds. 
(J.  C.  Harris,  Essex.) 

We  have  made  a  selection  of  Roses  that 
are  very  suitable  for  making  hedges.  They 
are  not  to  be  hard  pruned,  or,  indeed, 
pruned  in  the  regular  sense  at  any  time. 
Thinning  out  the  oldest  stems  is  the  proper 
method  of  doing  it,  when  you  have  got  a 
sufficient  number  of  young  ones  to  make  a 
fairly  close  hedge-like  mass  in  summer. 
The  varieties  are  Dorothy  Perkins  (pink); 
B.lush  Rambler  (blush)  ;  Electra  (lemon)  ; 
The  Wallflower  (rosy  crimson) ;  Tea  Ram¬ 
bler  (coppery  pink) ;  Lady  Gay  (xosy  pink) ; 
Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  (rosy  pink); 
Longworth  Rambler  (crimson)  ;  A  .  A. 
Richardson  (orange  yellow,  fading  to 
apricot)  ;  Crimson  Rambler  (crimson) ;  Aimee 
Yifcert  (white);  and  Giuss  an  Teplitz  (scar¬ 
let).  These  are  of  different  types  and  may  not 
give  a  hedge  all  of  the  same  density,  as  we 
have  selected  them  tor  variety.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Climbing  Mrs-  W.  J.  Grant  and 
Gruss  an  Teplitz  would  not  be  quite  so 
bushy  as  the  others,  although  they  should 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  screen  and  for  giving 
different  qualities  of  flowers. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3435.  The  Hardiest  Fuchsias. 

Would  you  please  give  me  the  names  of 
se  me  of  the  most  hardy  T  uchsias  that  would 
be  likely  to  succeed  with  me  without  pro¬ 
tection.  What  is  the  most  suitable  one  for 
making  a  hedge?  Should  it  be  pruned  with 
the  shears  like  other  ~  hedges,  and  when? 
(A.  Harrison,  Somerset.) 

l'he  most  commonly  planted  of  the  hardy 
Fuchsias  are  F.  Riccartoni,  F.  macrostemma 
(often  catalogued  as  F.  gracilis),  F. 
globosa,  F.  corallina  and  Mme.  Corneillson. 
The  first  two  are  the  hardiest  and  are  most 
widely  planted  in  this  country.  The  others 
are  more  often  seen  in  the  scuth,  but  all  of 
them  should  prove  hardy  with  you.  The 
most  suitable  one  for  making  a  hedge 
would  be  F.  Riccartoni,  which  produces  the 
strongest  stems,  seldom  or  never  requiring 
support  when  grown  in  an  open  situation. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  buildings  it  would 
grow  much  taller,  but  the  stems  would  not 
be  so  strong.  AVe  should  not  prune  them 
with  the  regularity  which  shears  would  do. 
but  should  prefer  to  cut  them  in  March  just 
beyond  a  bud,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
dead  snags  when  the  head  commences  grow¬ 
ing  again.  While'mair.taining  roughly  the 
outline  of  a  hedge  we  do  not  see  why  it  need 
be  clipped  perpendicularly  or  kept  flat  on 
the  top.  In  the  summer  time  the  plants 
'  should,  of  course,  be  allowed  full  freedom 
of  growth  unless  they  are  young  and  re¬ 
quire  pinching  or  stopping  tocause  them  to 
assume  any  particular  shape  desired.  The 
knife,  therefore,  would  be  the  most  suitable 
tool  for  cutting  back  rampant  or  irregular 
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shoots  that  extend  beyond  the  hedge.  By 
waiting  till  March  before  pruning  you  will 
then  see  whether  the  winter  has  damaged 
any  of  the  shoots.  The  others  not  grown  as 
a  hedge  would  be  the  better  for  a  little  regu¬ 
lation  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  form  shapely  bushes. 


VEGETABLES. 

3436.  Celery  Going;  Solid  at  Bottom 
and  Rotten. 

About  the  second  week  in  May  1  planted  a 
double  row  of  Celery  plants.  They  seemed 
good  sturdy  plants,  not  drawn  at  all,  and 
they  seemed  to  grow  away  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  check.  They  have  been  well  watered 
in  dry  weather  and  have  made  fairly  large 
roots,  but  the  bottom  portion  is  solid  in¬ 
stead  of  being  separate  leaves  from  the  out¬ 
side  right  into  the  centre.  The  centre  of 
this  solid  portion  is  going  rotten.  Can  you 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy.  The 
soil  is  fairly  good,  not  exactly  what  I  should 
call  heavy.  I  dug  out  a  trench  18  in.  wide 
and  16  in.  deep,  and  I  put  6  in.  of  good 
rotten'  manure  in  the  trench  and  then  about 
4  in.  or  5  in.  of  the  best  soil,  gently  tread¬ 
ing  it  down  evenly,  loosened  the  surface 
and  planted  in  this.  The  soil  was  not  as 
dry  as  I  could  have  wished  when  earthing 
up,  but  not  very  wet.  (Lyndhurst, 
Y'orks.) 

Celery  is  a  biennial  and  blooms  the  second 
year,  but  if  it  gets  a  check  to  growth  and 
makes  a  second  start  it  often  commences  to 
throw  up  its  flower  stem.  This  is  what 
yours  is  doing,  the  flower  stem  being  thick 
and  solid.  This  often  happens  even  in  mar¬ 
ket  gardens.  AVe  think  Celery  is  often 
grown  too  rank  and  coarse  by  being  planted 
over  manure  in  deep  trenches.  AA'e  should 
think  a  shallower  trench  would  he  more  suit¬ 
able  in  your  soil,  and  the  manure  given 
should  be  well  mixed  with  soil  by  digging 
it  in  and  mixing,  not  covering  it  in  a  solid 
mass.  Although  your  Celery  was  heavily 
watered  it  had,  no  doubt,  been  checked  bv 
the  drought  last  summer,  and  the  aridity  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  the  watering  and  the 
manure  kept  the  roots  and  ciowns  growing 
below  ground.  This  solid  centre  is  now 
decaying  because  the  temperature  is  too  low 
to  enable  a  flower  stem  to  be  thrown  up  and 
it  has  thus  been  checked  at  an  unsuitable 
stage  of  growth.  This  may  not  happen  next 
year,  especially  if  you  take  the  precautions 
above  mentioned.  You  are  not  the  only  one 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  have  Celery 
bolting  the  first  year,  and  fiequently  this 
may  happen  owing  to  peculiarities  of  the 
season,  over  which  no  one  has  control. 

3437.  Turnips  Crocking;  Open  and 
Rotting;. ' 

In  May  last  I  sowed  some  Improved 
AA-hite  and  Yellow  Turnip  seed  in  drills 
9  in.  apart,  and  when  an  inch  or  two  high 
thinned  them  out  to  g  in  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  ground  was  fairly  well  manured  with 
rotten  manure  and  well  worked.  The  Tur¬ 
nips  grew  wall  and  made  good  roots  about 
t;  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  then  they 
cracked  open  at  the  sides,  some  round  the 
root  horizontally  and  some  vertical,  and 
seme  went  rotten  under  the  crcwn  of  leaves. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy. 
(Lyndhurst,  Yorks.) 

It  is  impossible  to  be  certain  as  to  what 
is  the  matter  with  Turnips  without  inspect¬ 
ing  some  of  them.  It  may  not  be  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  one  cause,  but  to  several.  For 
instance,  the  roots  may  have  been  attacked 
in  your  rich  soil  with  the  Ambury  disease, 
which  causes  clubbing,  and  in  that  case 
Turnips  are  sure  to  get  bad  before  the  sea¬ 
son  is  well  advanced.  Garden  varieties  ot 
Turnip  are  usually  selected  for  their  earli- 
r.ess  and  soft,  juicy  flesh.  Such  varieties 
should  be  pulled  and  used  early.  No 
doubt  these  early  varieties  reached  maturity 
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earlier  than  usual,  owing  to  the  heat  and 
drought  of  the  past  summer.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  rain,  and  that,  together  with  the 
warm  nature  of  the  ground,  caused  the 
Turnips  to  commence  a  second  growth,  and 
the  toughened  skin,  not  expanding  rapidly 
enough,  burst  open.  Tubers  5  in.  to  6  in. 
in  diameter  are  rather  large  for  table  use. 
A  better  plan  would  be  to  make  several 
small  sowings  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  rather  than  one  large  sowing  at  that 
early  period  of  the  year.  The  early  sow¬ 
ings  could  then  be  used  as  soon  as  ready. 
It  is  different  with  late  varieties  of  Turnips 
with  firm  flesh  and  grown  in  the  field. 
Contributory  causes  we  should  imagine, 
would  be  the  great  changes  of  weather 
during  the  past  season,  the  rich  soil,  and 
the  fact  that  the  White  Turnips  at  least 
were  sown  too  early,  or,  in  other  words, 
rot  used  when  they  were  in  their  best  con¬ 
dition.  You  should  think  over  the  earli¬ 
ness  or  lateness  of  your  district,  and  make 
a  last  sowing  to  stand  the  winter  just  in 
time  for  the  tubers  to  reach  proper  size  by 
the  beginning  of  November.  If  you  have 
th  v  fungus  known  as  Ambury  or  Finger  and 
Toe,  every  scrap  of  diseased  root  you  can 
find  should  be  collected  and  burned,  and  a 
good  dressing  of  gas  lime  given  to  the  soil 
at  least  two  months  before  you  sow  or  plant 
anything  in  it  again. 

3438.  Preparing  to  Grow  Carrots. 

I  want  to  grow  Intermediate  Carrots  for 
exhibition.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  proceed  to  prepare  a  bed  and  get 
it  in  the  best  condition  for  sowing  the  seed 
in  spring.  The  soil  is  deep,  but  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  be  heavy.  I  can  get  plenty  of 
farmyard  manure.  Would  that  be  suit¬ 
able?  (A.  G.  Parsons,  Lines.) 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  trench  the 
ground  2^  ft.  deep  and  use  only  the  more 
decayed  or  fermented  portions  of  the 
manure  near  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Some 
use  liquid  manure  during  winter,  pouring 
this  on  to  the  ground  at  various  times  so 
that  the  soil  will  get  enriched  thereby.  If 
you  adopt  this  course,  however,  you  should 
cease  to  use  it  by  the  end  of  January,  so 
that  the  soil  could  get  dry  and  sweet  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  sowing.  Sand  or  fine, 
gritty  matter  would  improve  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  by  mixing  it  well  while 
trenching.  In  order  to  get  good  exhibition 
roots — that  is,  smooth  and  straight,  in  such 
a  soil  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a  large 
drbber  for  the  purpose  of  making  holes  in 
the  soil  at  12  in.  or  15  in.  apart  in  the  lines, 
and  then  to  fill  these  holes  with  a  prepared 
compost  consisting  of  sifted  soil,  sand,  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  good  proportion  of  wood 
ashes.  The  latter,  of  course,  you  would 
obtain  by  burning  prunings  and  other  rub¬ 
bish  during  winter. 


FRUIT. 

3439.  Best  Situation  for  Black 
Currants. 

I  wish  to  plant  some  Black  Currants,  and 
will  be  glad  of  your  advice  as  to  the  best 
situation  for  them.  I  have  a  rather  damp 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  and  a 
high  fence  looking  north.  Would  they  do 
best  on  the  fence,  where  it  is  a  little  shady, 
or  do  they  like  sun?  (H.  R.  Green, 
Kent.) 

Black  Currants  would  grow  even  in  a 
swamp  or  with  their  roots  in  water,  but 
they  will  thrive  and  flower  better  where 
the  soil  is  fairly  deep  and  well  drained. 
The  damp  situation  would,  no  doubt,  suit 
Black  Currants,  provided  there  is  no  stag¬ 
nant  water  in  the  subsoil,  and  if  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  prepared . before  planting.  If 
you  wish  to  have  a  large  plantation  of  them 
this  would  be  the  most  suitable  situation 
for  the  best  croo  and  largest  berries.  On 
:he  fence  the  Black  Currant  would  give  a 


fair  return  of  fruit,  but  Black  Currants  in 
this  aspect  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  late 
supply  that  they  would  furnish.  If  you 
desire  a  long  succession,  you  could  plant 
in  both  the  situations. 


the  end  of  June.  This  is  the  best  remedy 
for  the  Mite  that  has  yet  been  found,  and 
would  destroy  any7  Mites  which  might  have 
been  overlooked  when  you  were  taking  off 
the  swollen  buds. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3440.  Ssason  of  Winter  Moth. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  proper  sea¬ 
son  for  the  Winter  Moth  to  ascend  the 
Apple  Trees,  as  I  have  been  told  they  will 
continue  to  come  up  till  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Would  I  have  to  keep  the  grease  bands 
going  till  then?  (H.  R.  Green,  Kent.) 

There  are  at  least  three  Moths  that  climb 
fruit  trees  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their 
eggs  there,  so  it  depends  as  to  what  species 
of  Moth  you  have  got  as  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  grease  bands  going  for  any 
given  time.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata),  which 
ascends  the  trees  from  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  till  the  end  of  November ;  the  Mottled 
Umber  Moth  (Hybernia  defolraris)  ascends 
from  October  to  the  end  of  December.  It 
all  depends  upon  the  weather  as  to  how 
long  they  will  continue  to  come  up.  For 
instance,  a  spell  of  frost  might  keep  them 
back  for  some  weeks.  The  aberve  two  at¬ 
tack  fruits  of  various  kinds,  besides  the 
Apple.  If  you  have  any  Plums  in  your 
garden,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  March 
Moth  (Anisopteryx  Aescularia)  might  be 
present.  That,  of  course,  rises  in  Mar.h. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to'  keep  the  grease 
bands  fresh  upon  the  trees  in  order  to  de¬ 
tect  whether  any  moths  are  climbing  them. 
Examine  the  bands  frequently  to  see 
whether  moths  are  still  coming  up.  If  y7ou 
have  no  Plums  in  your  garden  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  the  grease  bands  fresh  till  the 
end  of  December  at  least,  and  if  only  the 
Winter  Moth  is  present,  that  should  cease 
ascending  the  trees  after  November. 

344t.  Black  Currant  Mite. 

I  have  recently  bought  two  dozen  Black 
Currant  bushes,  but  am  now  told  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  gardener  that  they  are  infested 
with  Black  Currant  Mite.  As  my  garden¬ 
ing  friends  tell  me  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  busheS  I  am  enclosing  a 
few  cuttings  for  y7our  inspection.  An 
answer  in  your  “Enquire  Within”  column 
v/ould  greatly  oblige,  ak  I  am  loth  ta 
destroy  them.  (Bt.ackmite,  Middlesex.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  were  certainly 
infested  with  the  Currant  Gall  Mite,  a 
microscopical  creature  named  Phytoptus 
Ribis,  belonging  to  the  mite  family.  You 
can  easily  detect  the  presence  of  the.  Mite 
by  the  large  globular  and  fat  looking  buds 
upon  the  shoots.  Those  buds  which  are 
long  and  narrow  or  short  and  not  much 
swollen  are  at  present  free  from  the  Mite. 
You  cannot,  of  course,  see  the  creature  with 
the  naked  eye,  as  it  is  so  small  that  there 
may  be  hundreds  in  each  of  those  large 
buds.  They  do  not  multiply  very  rapidlv 
in  certain  gardens,  while  in  others  they 
ruin  the  bushes.  If  you  resolve  to  plant 
them,  you  should  carefully  cut  off  all  of  those 
swollen  buds,  gather  them  into  a  paper  bag 
as  you  cut  them  and  take  them  to  the  stoke¬ 
hole  furnace.  The  Mite  is  best  attacked 
when  it  is  shifting  its  quarters  from  the  old 
buds  to  new  ones.  Those  which  contain 
Mites  never  produce  leaves  or  fruit,  but  just 
keep  alive  until  the  young  buds  are  about 
fermed.  Then,  from  about  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June  the  Mites  are 
busy  shifting  their  quarters.  You  could 
then  thoroughly  dust  the  bushes  with  a  dry 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  sulphur  to  one  of 
lime.  The  bushes  might  be  syringed  to 
make  the  powder  adhere  to  them.  Another 
method  of  employing  it  is  to  mix  those  two 
ingredients  in  water  and  spray  the  bushes 
with  it.  This  might  be  done  at  intervals  of 
ten  days  from  about  the  middle  of  May  to 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3442.  Artificial  and  Farmyard 

Manure. 

I  would  like  information  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  artificial  and  farmyard 
manure.  My  garden  consists  of  heavy 
clayey  lcam,  has  been  neglected,  and  I  am 
desiring  to  bring  it  into  better  heart.  It 
would  be  easier  to  use  one  of  the  advertised 
fertilisers  than  to  use  farmyard  manure  for 
the  beds  and  borders.  Will  you  advise  me 
on  the  subject,  and  as  to  the  quantity  per 
square  yard  to  be  used.  The  borders  and 
beds  are  generally  planted  with  hardy- 
perennials,  Lilies  and  Roses  Is  there  any 
means  of  stopping  the  worms  throwing  up 
casts  in  the  gravel  walks  close  to  the  grass 
edges?  The  walks  are  very  carefully  swept 
clear  of  leaves,,  but  the  worms  are  very- 
numerous.  The  garden  is  of  several  years’ 
standing,  and  the  soil  looks  good  where 
any  tilling  has  taken  place.  The  subsoil 
is  rather  heavy,  yellow  clay  (W.  H.  S.; 
Surrey.) 

Artificial  manures  are  suitable  for  use  in 
practically  all  kinds  of  soil,  as  the  all¬ 
round  ones,  that  is,  the  general  manures, 
contain  three  or  four  most  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  food  that  should  be  added 
to  a  soil.  Farmyard  manure,  seeing  that 
it  consists  of  decayed  plants,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  all-round  manure,  but  it  is  often 
so  badly  made  that  much  of  its  virtue  is 
lost.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  valuable  manure 
for  certain  purposes,  not  merely  for  fertilis¬ 
ing  the  soil,  but  to  improve  its  mechanical 
condition.  Rank  manure  would  be  applied 
to  heavy  soils  to  lighten  them  and  well  de¬ 
cayed  or  fermented  manure  would  be  used 
in  light  shallow  soils  in  order  to  make  them 
hold  the  moisture  better  during  the  summer. 
About  1  oz.  to  2  oz.  of  artificial  manures 
to  the  yard  would  be  quite  sufficient  as  a 
rule,  but  it  all  depends  upon  what  that 
manure  is.  Most  manure  merchants,  we 
understand,  furnish  directions  with  the 
manure  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  used.  The 
Lilies  and  Roses  should  not,  of  course,  be 
disturbed  at  the  present  time  beyond  digging, 
up  the  soil  lightly7  with  a  fork.  The  arti¬ 
ficial  manure  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
top-dressing  when  making  their  .growth. 
The  presence  of  worms  would  indicate  a 
rich  soil,  so  that  if  present  in  large  numbers 
the  soil  should  be  rich  in  humus,  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  worms  with  food.  These  animals 
have  often  proved  troublesome  in  grass  walks 
as  well  as  the  edges  of  gravel  ones.  You 
can  get  them  to  come  to  the  surface  by  water¬ 
ing  the  infested  soil  with  lime  water.  Put 
a  peck  of  lime  in  a  barrel  of  water,  let  it 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  giving  the  bag 
a  shake  now  and  again.  Then  allow  the 
sediment  to  settle  and  use  the  clear  water. 
With  .a  rosed  can  water  the  infested  ground, 
and,  if  worms  are  in  it,  they  will  come  to 
the  surface,  'when  they  can  be  swept  up. 
Sttong  briny  or  salt  water  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  for  live  edgings  and  possibly  for 
the  grass  if  used  very  strong. 

3443.  Treatment  of  Garden  Soil. 

How  would  you  treat  a  garden  soil  that 
has  been  planted  for  several  years  with  Pota- 
tos  only  and  last  summer  gave  very  few 
tubers  to  the  root,  but  plenty  of  stems  4  ft. 
long?  It  is  a  good,  dark  soil,  but  full  of 
worms.  Do  you  think  thK  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  poor  crop?  i  would  be  glad 
to  receive  your  advice.  (P.  C.  Woods,  Here¬ 
fordshire.) 

It  would  appear  that  your  garden  has 
merely  been  dug  and  furnished  with  plenty7 
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manure  year  after,  year,  so  that  it  is  now 
1  fertile,  or  rather  contains  too  much  de- 
fvine  vegetable  matter,  to  produce  a  good 
L  Sf  Potatos.  The  best  plan  would  be 
trench  it,  and  in  spring  give  it  a  good 
essing  of  lime,  merely  pointing  it  into 
e  top  soil.  We  do  not  think  the  worms 
ve  anything  to  do  with  the  lack  of  crop, 
•jev  are  merely  present  because  there  is 
en'ty  of  food  for  them.  You  may,  if  you 
use  an  artificial  manure  next  year,  but 
rmyard  manure  should  not  be  used.  An- 
her  kind  of  crop  for  a  year  or  two  would 
ve  the  soil  a  rest  from  Potatos. 


miscellaneous. 

444.  Books  for  Small  Garden  Library. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  A.  B., 
yrshire,  Question  No.  3404,  I  can  recom¬ 
end  the  following  books  on  gardening  as 
ing  thoroughly  practical  and  reliable.  I 
ipend  the  prices  of  same  : — “  Cassell’s 
opular  Gardening,”  36s.;  “The  English 
lower  Garden,”  by  W.  Robinson,  15s.  ; 
The  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine,”  by  \\  m. 
hcnison,  5s.;  “The  Culture  of  Vegetables 
id  Flowers  from  Seeds  and  Roots,”  by 
vtton  and  SonsC  5s.;  “A  Book  About 
oses,”  bv  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  3s.  6d. ;  “The 
1  chard  House,”  by  T.  F.  Rivers,  5s.; 
The  Tuberous  Begonia,”  edited  by  Brian 
fvnne,  is.  ;  “  Chrysanthemums  and  their 
ulture,’’  bv  E.  Molyneux,  is.;  “The  Book 
f  the  Daffodil,”  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne, 
5.  6d. ;  and  Johnson’s  “  Dictionary  of  Gar- 
ening,”  9s.  (C.  Blair.) 

445.  Sales  in  Covent  Garden. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  inform  me  if 
here  is  any  report  published  daily  or  weekly 
f  the  sales  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  giv- 
ng  the  prices  and  general  particulars  of  the 
loduce  offered  in  the  market.  (J .  S.  V  ., 
lindhead.) 

We  believe  there  is  information  about  the 
ales  in  some  of  the  trade  papers,  such  as 
The  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman  ”  and 
Horticultural  Advertiser,”  but  unless  you 
re  a  nurseryman  or  trader  you  would  not 
>1  able  to  buy  such  papers.  You  can  get 
.  weekly  account  of  cut  flowers,  cut  foliage, 
ilants,  fruit  and  vegetables  in  “  The  Gar¬ 
ter, er’s  Chronicle,”  published  at  41.  Wel- 
ington  Street,  Strand,  London.  It  dees 
lot  give  information  bevo"  :.  ihe  figures 
vbich  are  the  average  whole,  prices  dur- 
ng  the  week. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(C.  Davies)  1,  Pyrus  baccata  ;  2,  Crataegus 
Yus-galli ;  3,  Daphne  oleoides  ;  4,  t  ydonia 
aponica ;  5,  Ilex  Aquifolium  ferox. 

(D.  B.)  1,  Cj'tisus  fragrans  (not  Genista)  ; 

Daphne  odora ;  3,  Crassula  coccinea ;  4, 
.'a  vex  brunnea  variegata ;  5,  Mentha  Re- 
]uieni. 

(A.  Wardell)  1,  Chlorophytum  elatum 
ariegatum  ;  2,  Pelargonium  tomentosum  ;  3, 
'elargonium  Radula  ;  4,  Gasteria  verrucosa. 

(H.  Granville)  1,  Pteris  cretica  ;  2,  Pteris 
iVimsettii ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  fabi- 
inum;  4,  Blechnum  occidentale ;  5,  Pteris 
berrulata  cristata  :  6,  Nephrolepis  exaltata. 

(T.  M.  W.)  1,  Iberis  sempervirens  ;  2,  Se- 
ium  reflexum  monstrosum ;  3,  Sedum  glau- 
pvm;  4,  Sedum  album;  5,  Saxifraga  cunei- 
lEolia  subintegra. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Stredwick  axd  Son,  Silverhill 
'Park,  St.  Leonards-oit-Sea. — Descriptive  List 
f  New  Cactus  Dahlias  for  1909. 

Henry  John  Gasson,  Rye,  Sussex. — Gar- 
len  Netting  for  Protecting  Fruit  Trees, 
Flower  Beds,  etc. 


A  Selection  of 


-  Useful  Climbers.  - 


Occasionally  the  question  is  asked, 
what ,  plants  are  suitable  for  covering 
poles,  pergolas,  arches,  stumps  of  old 
trees,  rough  walls,  rustic  arbors,  and 
similar  objects.  While  recognising  the 
value  of  Roses,  I  shall  intentionally  leave 
them  out  of  consideration,  and  confine  my 
remarks  to  other  subjects  which  are  not 
grown  in  such  quantity,  but  at  the  same 
time  are,  perhaps,  quite  as  fascinating  to 
the  average  plantsman  if  not  to  the  Rose 
specialist. 

The  varieties  of  Clematis  are  almost 
legion,  but  the  one  I  chiefly  recommend 
here  is  C.  montana  rubens.  Its  rosy  red 
flowers  are  produced  twice  in  the  season, 
and  the  stems  and  leaf  stalks  are  of  a 
reddish  purple  hue.  Another  is  C. 
davidiana,  which  has  light  blue  flowers. 
Then  there  is  the  Jackmanni  section, 
while  the  old  C.  Yitalba  (Travellers  Joy) 
is  not  to  be  despised. 

Polygonum  multiflorum  is  an  ideal 
plant  for  covering  trellises,,  etc.,  being 
free  growing  and  free  flowering,  if  not 
o-iven  too  generous  treatment.  A  sunny 
position  suits  it  best,  and  beyond  a  clip 
over  sometimes  to  keep  it  within  bounds, 
nothing  more  is  needed.  Then  we  have 
P.  baldschuanicum,  a  magnificent  ex¬ 
ample  of  floriferousness,  every  branchlet 
terminating  in.  a  panicle  of  small  white 
blossoms.  To  secure  the  finest  results 
prune  close  into  main  stem  in  March. 

The  species  of  Vitis,  of  which  we  have 
such  a  wide  selection,  are  indispensable. 
Their  bold  foliage,  quick  growth,  and 
beautiful  autumn  tints  render  them  at 
once  valuable  acquisitions. 

Among  those  of  the  first  water  is  V. 
armata  Yeitchii.  The  leaves  are  large 
and  heart-shaped,  and  when  young  the 
colour  is  a  bronzy  green,  but  in  the 
autumn  they  assume  a  reddish  hue.  V  . 
Thompsoni  will  become  very  popular  tor 
it  is  indeed  a  useful  climber,  and  has 
purple  foliage  and  stems,  which  change 
to  deep  purplish  red  later  in  the  season. 
Others  are  V.  heterophylla,  Y  .  Coigne- 
tiae,  and  V.  Thunbergii. 

The  Honeysuckles  are  always  admired 
for  their  delicious  fragrance,  and  the 
varieties  known  as  late  and  early  Duich 
and  Lonicera  japonica  are  recommended. 

A  further  list  would  embrace  Passiflora 
caerulea,  Actinidia  chinensis  (somewhat 
resembling  a  Vine),  Wistaria  chmensis, 
the  Ivy,  etc. 

Ordinary  good  garden  soil  is  sufficient, 
and  when  employing  poles,  and  other  sup¬ 
ports,  secure  the  strongest  available, 
while  they  should  be  examined 
periodically  to  prevent  disaster  during 


high  winds. 


G.  M.  S. 


panese  Chrysanthemum  J.  W.  Molyneux. 

The  blooms  of  this  exhibition  variety 
e  of  a  rich  dark,  velvety-crimson  with 
yellow  reverse  and  attain  a  diameter 
’  8  in.  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
C.S.,  when  shown  by  Mr.  W.  J-  God- 
ey,  Exmouth,  Devon, 


TRADE  NOTICE, 


W.  Cooper’s  Catalogue. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  William  Cooper, 
Ltd.,  Horticultural  Providers,  761,  Old 
Kent  Road,  London,  S.E.  It  runs  to 
416  pages,  and  is  well  illustrated  through¬ 
out  with  all  sorts  of  buildings  which 
would  be  useful  for  gardens,  for  poultry, 
pigeon  houses,  chickens,  golf  pavilions, 
billiard  rooms,  rustic  vases,  garden  seats, 
etc.  Very  numerous  types  of  conserva¬ 
tories  are  illustrated,  together  with  speci¬ 
fications  and  costs.  Those  wishing  to 
have  houses  of  any  sort  built  would  find 
this  catalogue  a  very  useful  guide,  both 
as  to  dimensions  and  technical  terms  in 
connection  with  the  various  buildings. 
Wall  fruit  protectors  in  variety  are  also 
shown,  and  what  would  prove  a  pleasing 
change  to  many  residential  villas,  win¬ 
dow  conservatories,  which  are  built  on 
the  outside  of  .windows,  thus  affording 
shelter  both  to  the  plants  and  to  the 
people  inside,  who  can  inspect  the  plants 
at  any  time  without  inconvenience. 

- - 

^  floral  Clock. 

The  following  are  the  hours  during 
which  some  of  our  common  flowers  are 
open  : 

3  a.m.  to  9  p.m. — Goats  Beard. 

4  a.m.  to  12  (noon). — Ox  Tongue. 

4  a.m.  to  12  (noon). — Lion’s  Tooth. 

4  a.m.  to  8  p.m— Wild  Succory  or 
Chicory. 

5  a.m.  to  7  p.m.- — Y  ellow  Arctic  Poppy, 
c  a.m.  to  7  p.m. — Sow  Thistle. 

5  a.m.  to  4  p.m. — Small  Bindweed. 

5  a.m.  to  8  p.m. — Dandelion. 

5  a.m.  to  10  p.m. — Lettuce. 

7  a.m.  to  3  p.m. — African  Marigold. 

7  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  —  Pimpernel. 

8  a.m.  to  2  p.m. — Mouse  Ear  Hawk- 
weed. 

9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. — Purple  Sandwort. 

9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.— Field  Marigold. 

9  a.m.  to  11.50  p.m. — Creeping  Mallow. 

9  a.m.  to  11.30  p.m. — Common  Purs¬ 
lane. 

9.15  a.m.  to  9.15  p.m, — Chickweed. 

- - 

Electricity  as  a  Stimulant  to  Plant  Growth. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  “  Electrical 
Engineering,’’  the  editor  refers  to  a  re¬ 
cent  communication  in  that  journal  from 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  which  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  application  of  electricity 
as  an  aid  to  agriculture  has  passed  be¬ 
yond  the  stage  of  a  scientific  experiment, 
and  has  reached  a  point  where  useful 
commercial  results  are  obtainable.  He 
describes  Mr.  Newmans  large  scale  ex¬ 
periments  carried  out  under  practical 
working  conditions.  The  installation 
amounts  to  very  little  more  than  the 
erection  of  a  network  of  wires  over  the 
field  at  a  height  at  which  they  will  not 
be  disturbed,  and  arrangements  for  keep¬ 
ing  these  wires  continuously  charged  at  a 
high  electrical  pressure.  The  pole-work, 
etc.,  is  of  a  simple  character,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  electrical  generating  ma¬ 
chinery  and  its  accessories  are  of  necessity 
more  complicated,  when  it  is  once  fitted 
the  subsequent  supervision  and  mainten¬ 
ance  is  a  comparatively  small  matter. 
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Cattleya  Fabia  Cooksoniae. 

The  above  has  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals,  while  the  lip  is  dark  crimson- 
purple,  with  a  white  edge  and  shaded 
with  orange  and  crimson  in  the  tube. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  when 
shown  by  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam- 
on-Tyne. 

Chrysanthemum  Master  David. 

The  florets  in  this  instance  are  maroon- 
crimson,  glowing,  recurved  and  very 
broad.  They  make  up  a  bloom  about 
8  in.  in  diameter.  Award  of  Merit  by 
the  R.H.S.  to  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  The 
Gardens  .Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames. 
It  also  received  a  First-class  Certificate 
from  the  N.C.S.,  when  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 


Cabbages. 

The  wild  Cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea), 
a  native  of  sea-cliffs  in  south-west  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  coasts  of  other  European 
countries,  is  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
numerous  races  of  Cabbage  cultivated 
under  such  racial  names  as  Savoy,  Kale, 
Kohl  Rabi,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Red  Cab¬ 
bage,  etc.  Although  these  races  are  fixed, 
and  even  the  varieties  are  reproduced  true 
from  seeds,  yet  they  intercross  freely,  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  they  gradually 
revert  to  the  type.  How  these  distinct 
races  were  obtained  has  not  been  recorded, 
remarks  the  “Field,”  but  it  is  suggested 
that  they  originated  as  sports  or  mutations 
among  cultivated  plants.  In  its  wild 
form  the  Cabbage  is  a  biennial  or  peren¬ 
nial  with  a  stout,  usually  erect  stem 
about  1  ft.  long,  ovate,  wavy,  glaucous 
green  succulent  leaves  about  ift.  long 
arranged  in  a  rosette-like  head,  the  pale 
yellow  flowers  being  borne  on  an  erect 
branching  raceme.  The  Cabbage  was 
cultivated  for  food  in  very  ancient  times, 
earlier  than  the  Aryan  invasions.  Darwin 
states  that  the  principal  kinds  of  Cabbage 
existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  doubts  whether  permanent 
varieties  have  been  obtained  from  crosses, 
■which  are,  as  a  rule,  very  inconstant. 
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|  A.  REGINALD  POLE,  General  Manager. 
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i  even  days  after  the  accident. 

£100  vill  be  paid  by  the  above  Corporation  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  one  who  is  killed, 
by  an  accident  to  the  passenger-train  in  which  the 
do.  eased  was  travelling  as  a  ticket-bearing  or  fare- 
paying  passenger,  season  ticket-holder,  or  trader’s 
tic  et-holder,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  seven  days  after 
such  accident). 

Should  such  accident  not  prove  fatal,  but  cause  within 
the  sime  period  of  seven  days  the  lo-s  of  two  limbs 
(both  arms  or  both  legs,  or  oue  of  each,  by  actual 
separation  above  the  wrist  or  ankle),  the  person  iujured 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  £100,  or  for  the  loss  of  one 
limb  under  the  aforesaid  conditions,  £50 ;  and  should 
such  person  meet  with  an  injury  caused  by  tin  accident 
as  above  defined,  which  shall  uot  p  ove  fatal  as  afore¬ 
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of  notice  within  the  time  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  is 
of  the  essence  of  this  contract. 

This  insurance  holds  good  for  the  current  week  of  issue 
on'y. 

Railway  servants  travelling  with  a  pass  or  ticket  in 
an  oidinary  passenger  compartment  of  a  passenger 
train  can  hold  this  Coupon-Insurance  Ticket, 
t  No  person  can  recover  under  more  than  one  Coupon- 
Insurance  Ticket  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation,  in 
tespect  of  the  same  accident. 

Signature  .  . . . 

Coupon  expires  at  midnight  on  Decembers,  1908  (being 
last  day  of  current  issue). 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  More  springs  up  in  the  garden  than  the 
ardener  sows  there.” — Proverb. 
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Sum  SMI 

.  .  The  time  shall  come  when  the  fields 
long  bare 

And  the  woods  that  w7ept  for  the  W  in¬ 
ter’s  wrong 

hall  stand  new-clothed  in  the  April  air, 
With  a  flush  of  flow7ers,  with  a  shout 
of  song ; 

-S  thou,  old  world,  who  has  hoped  in 
Vain,  4 

With  a  hope  grown  s.ck,  w7ith  a  heart 
grown  sere, 

halt  yet  break  loose  from  thy  wintry 
chain, 

Shalt  laugh  in  the' light  of  a  happier 
year. 

•oubt's  thy  heart  of  Peace,  in  its  age¬ 
long  war? 

Doubts  the  earth's  of  Spring,  in  the 
night-frosts  numb  ?- 
he  vision  is  faint  and  the  time  is  far, 
'Yet  the  time  shall  come. 

S.  Gertrude  F  ord. 


CLXXIII. 

Lamb’s  Ear. 

Stachy-s  lanata  or  Lamb's  Ear  as  the 
familiar  plant  sometimes  is  called,  cer¬ 
tainly7  makes  a  good  edging  in  poor  soil, 
an  effective  one  too,  for  the  silvery-grey 
foliage  seen  in  long  line  is  as  furnishing, 
as  we  might  call  it,  almost,  as  a  line  of 
w'hite  flowers .  from  a  distance.  I  do  not 
think  I  valued  the  decorations  of  this 
plant  sufficiently  until  I  read  Miss  Jekyll  s 
interesting  book — “  Colour  in  the  Gar¬ 
den.”  In  it  she  speaks  much  and  often  of 
her  “  grey  borders’’ — borders  that  are 
largely7  planted  w7ith  grey-foliaged  plants, 
amid  them  such  flowering  plants  as  would 
beautifully  and  harmoniously  tone  with 
them.  Now,  amongst  these  pale-foliaged 
plants  this  familiar  old  Stachy7s  lanata 
apparently  play’s  an  important  part.  W  e 
have  to  remember  that  it  is  absolutely7 
hardy,  that  wind  or  weather  never  mars 
it,  that  it  grows  rapidly,  and  that  it  is 
effective  both  for  the  near  and  the  further 
distance — all  strong  points  in  our  garden 
flowers.  Another  subject  Miss  Jekyll 
mentions  as  of  real  value  in  the  “grey 
borders”  is  Artemisia  stelleriana.  This 
subject  grows  to  about  two  feet  in  height 
and  its  whiteness  is  almost  astonishing  ; 
among  really  hardy  plants,  it  makes  a 
capital  substitute  for  the  less  hardy 
Cineraria  maritima,  and  on  this  account 
many  will  be  glad  to  use  it  if  they  have 
not  alreadv  made  the  discovery  for  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  another  variety  which  I 
may  also  call  to  mind  as  giving  us  charm¬ 
ing  foliage  effect:  I  mean  the  deeply  cut, 
Fern-like,  Artemisia  tanacetifolia. 

I  suppose  1  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
“  grey  borders”  of  white  or  silvery- 
foliaged  plants  are  suitable,  and  suitable 
onlv  for  an  open  and  sunny  position. 
Fofiage,  while  bv  reason  of  these  many- 
downy  hairs,  or  by  any  other  means,  is 
characteristic  of  sun-loving  plants,  and 
is  Nature’s  natural  shield  and  means  of 
protection  against  the  too-scorching 
effects  of  intense  sun  heat.  In  fact,  if  we 
plant  certain  white-leaved,  that  is  to  say, 
downy-leaved  plants,  in  shady  sunless 
positions  they- will  become  green  m  time. 

Variegated  Plants. 

I  often  think  a  variegated  plant  m  an 
edging  of  mixed  plants  has  a  wonderful 
charm  I  am  recalling  a  raised  edging 
raised  with  slabs  of  sandstone  and  planted 
freely  with  rock-loving  and  dwarf  peren¬ 
nials.  Saxifrages,  Dianthuses,  Sweet  M  il- 
liams,  Aubrietias.  dwarf  Campanulas  and 
others ;  and  among  these  I  remember  how 
truly  telling  was  a  plant,  here  and  there, 
having  variegated  foliage.  Among  them 
was  a  patch  of  variegated  yellow  and 
cmeen  Arabis  ;  and,  again,  m  a  cooler  and 
shadier  position  a  handsome  clump  or  two 
of  Lung  wort,  the  variety  being  Pulmon- 
aria  saccharata,  with  its  really  beautiful 
marbled  leaves.  Of  this  plant  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  its  foliage  is  hand¬ 
somest  and  largest  when  the  plant  is 
bearing,  neither  flower  buds  nor  blossoms. 


I  often  think  I  will  prevent  my  own  speci¬ 
mens  from  producing  flowers  because, 
after  all,  these  are  insignificant  compared 
with  the  foliage. 

The  Potentillas 

These  may  not  be  among  our  showiest 
plants,  and  yet  I  always  find  that  there 
are  especial  uses  for  plants  that  produce 
their  flowers  above  long  slender  stems, 
leaving  their  foliage  far  beneath  them. 
They  have  a  lightness,  a  daintiness,  and 
other  characteristics  that  we  do  well  to 
exploit  for  all  they  are  worth  in  a  border. 
Such  plants  have  a  very7  distinct  and 
decorative  use — for  the  foliage  in  low 
tufts  close  to  the  soil  hides  nothing ; 
then  the  slender  flower  stems  rising,  per¬ 
haps,  a  height  of  two  or  more  feet,  are  of 
a  graceful  and  singularly  delicate  type 
more  often  than  not,  and  these  plants  we 
can  grow  far  forwarder  in  a  border  of 
mixed  plants  than  the  generality  of  sub¬ 
jects  that  bear  their  flowers  at  this  height. 
They  may7,  practically  speaking,  be  used 
among  the  dwarfest  subjects,  and  lend  that 
variety  of  height  that  is  so  acceptable. 
Of  the  varieties  suitable,  more  especially- 
for  the  mixed  border,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  double  flowers  are  more  lasting  than 
the  single.  There  is  a  goodly  number  of 
named  hybrids  that  are  quite  inexpensive, 
and  these  are,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
more  satisfactory-  to  grow,  than  it  is  to 
buy-  the  seeds,  and  rear  plants. 

But  among  the  Potentillas  we  may  also 
seek  and  find  some  varieties  that,  once 
grown,  we  shall  come  to  regard  as  indis¬ 
pensable  plants  for  the  rock  garden,  or 
the  rockery  edging.  Beautiful  in  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  also  to  be  prized  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  particular  time  that  sees 
them  in  bloom  ;  this  is  at  the  height  of 
the  summer  season — a  time  when  gay-  and 
radiant-flowering  plants  in  the  rock  gar¬ 
den  are  none  too  plentiful.  To  yield  a 
rich  mass  of  almost  dazzling  colour  I 
must  place  first  and  foremost  P.  nepalen. 
sis,  which  is  quite  one  of  the  show-iest 
plants  for  the  rock  garden  I  know,  and  I 
remember  being  struck  v-ith  its  decorative 
value  even  among  the  many-  beautiful 
and  striking  plants  that  grew-  round  about 
it  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  P.  hop- 
woodiana  gives  us  also  a  grand  clump  of 
bright  rose  colour.  Some  of  the  y-ellow- 
flowered  varieties  are  almost  equally 
desirable,  and  I  would  mention  the  large- 
blossomed  P.  Detommassii,  also  P. 
davurica  and  P.  alpestris.  Personally-,  I 
am  content  to  dispense  with  the  white- 
flowered  varieties,  as  I  feel  that  we  have 
other  subjects  that  flower  at  this,  summer 
season  that  are  more  effective. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- ♦♦♦ - 


Vanda  caerulea  var.  R.  Chollet. 

The  flowers  of  this  varety  are  of  large 
size,  w-ith  broad  segments  of  a  sky-blu? 
checkered  with  a  much  deeper  blue  shade. 
First-class  Certificate  bv  the  R.H.S. 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Sons,  St.  Albans. 
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Cyclamen. 

By  SENTINEL. 

The  alpine  house  during  the  spring 
months  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
among  its  many  occupants,  are  batches 
of  hardy  Cyclamen.  We  also  find  others 
thriving  in  the  open,  and  varieties  of  C. 
persicum  flowering  in  the  greenhouse, 
but  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
hardy  section. 

We  read  that  C.  hederaefolium  was  cul¬ 
tivated  by  Gerard  in  15(36,  and  C.  Coum 
is  figured  in  the  first  number  of  the 
“Botanical  Magazine.”  Later  in  our  own 
day,  Robinson  says  “  that  it  was  the  sight 
of  a  grove  nearly  covered  with  C.  hederae¬ 
folium  .  .  .  that  first  turned  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  -wild  garden.”  And  yet 
they  are  not  cultivated  so  much  as  they 
deserve.  In  many  gardens  there  are 
nooks  and  corners  where  the  hardy  Cy¬ 
clamen  would  succeed,  such  as  shady 
walks,  round  old  trees,  and  along  drives ; 
in  fact  almost  and'  position  where  it  is 
partly  shaded,  and  well  drained. 

These  little  gems  look  very  beautiful 
when  grown  in  frames  and  flowered  in  the 
alpine  house,  but  I  think  they  are  seen 
to  better  advantage  when  naturalised. 

One  mistake  is  often  made  by  not 
planting  the  tubers  deep  enough.  In 
their  native  habitats  they  are  often  found 
growing  among  debris  of  mountains, 
mixed  with  an  accumulation  of  vegetable 
soil,  the  tubers  being  covered  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth.  With  some  species  a 
portion  of  the  root  issues  from  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  tubers,  this  plainly  indi¬ 
cating  the  necessity  for  deeper  planting. 

Cyclamen  are  increased  by  seed,  which 
is  sown  -when  ripe,  in  pans  of  light  soil, 
covering  it  with  moss  until  the  seedlings 
appear.  When  the  first  leaf  is  developed, 
pinch  them  off,  and  pot  on  when  large 
■enough.  The  first  winter  they  should 
be  sheltered  in  cold  frames,  planting 
them  in  their  permanent  situations  in  the 
spring. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above 
are  C.  europaeum,  reddish-purple  (sum¬ 
mer);  C.  vernum,  white  and  purple 
(spring!;  C.  ibericum,  bright  red 
(spring) ;  also  the  fine  variety  C.  Atkinsii, 
which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Atkins  ;  but  one 
of  the  most  decorative  is  C.  neapolita- 
num,  with  its  white  and  lilac-tinted 
flowers,  being  succeeded  with  marbled 
leaves.  It  flowers  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  Caledonia. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  Novem¬ 
ber  24th  some  flowers  of  this  remarkable 
single  variety  were  shown  measuring 
about.  6b  in.  across.  The  rays  are  rosy 
pink,  with  a  white  zone  round  the  orange 
disc,  and  they  stand  out  horizontally  even 
after  having  been  cut  for  some  days.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  granted  when  shown 
bv  Messrs.  George  Williams  and  Sons, 
Manor  House  Nurseries.  Canton,  Cardiff. 
They  also  had  a  First-class  Certificate  at 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  same  flowers 
was  shown  on  this  occasion. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 
Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  required  not  a  little  courage  to 
find  fault  with  a  plant,  so  universally 
praised  in  the  gardening  press,  but  ex¬ 
perience  compels  us  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  judging  from  this  I  do  not  think  it 
will  displace  the  single  blue  varieties  in 
our  bedding  arrangements. 

What  is  rather  an  anomaly  is,  that  its 
robust  growth  is  its  chief  fault,  for  if  the 
soil  is  at  all  heavy,  or  in  any  way  shaded, 
all  growth  and  not  a  single  flower  is  the 
result.  Given  a  light  open  soil  and 
plenty  of  sunshine,  I  will  not  deny,  that 
the  plant  possesses  all  the  qualities 
claimed  for  it,  being  a  brilliant  compact 
mass  of  blue,  it  also  makes  a  charming 
pot  plant,  but  the  single  varieties  give 
of  their  best  in  the  back  parts  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  a  plant  that  is  good 
all  round,  is  what  is  wanted  in  this  work. 

H.  Arnold. 

Carron. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS:—  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’I 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  eaoh  oompetition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  artiole  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  .award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Oom¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  oompetition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Oompetition  was 
awarded  to  “  Thos.  Francis,”  for  the  article 
on  “  Zephyranthes,”  page  748. 

The  Prize  Letter  Competition  has  been  held 
over  on  account  of  pressure  on  space. 
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Lilies  in  Pots. 


By  SCRIPTOR. 


In  the  cultivation  of  Lilies  in  pots 
is  far  more  common  to  see  the  pure  whit 
varieties  grown  than  those  which  ai 
parti-coloured,  but  this,  not  as  man 
people  think,  because  the  others  wr 
not  “  do  ”  well,  but  because  white  flowe: 
are  more  in  demand  for  church  decor; 
tion,  etc.  This  is  the  reason  why  florisi 
and  nurserymen  seldom  grow  any  bi 
white  varieties  of  Lilies,  but  most  of  th 
others  will  do  equally  as  well  in  pot: 
as  I  will  endeavour  to  show  before  th: 
article  is  concluded. 

Success  depends  largely  upon  the  wa 
in  which  the  bulbs  are  treated  when  the 
are  received  from  the  bulb  grower.  Goo 
results  seldom  follow  if  the  bulbs  hav 
been  stowed  away  in  a  stuffy  or  dam 
cupboard  for  some  weeks,  instead  c 
being  potted  up  at  once  as  soon  as  the 
are  received,  nor  can  one  expeet  to  b 
successful  if  the  soil  used  is  in  a  sodde 
condition,  for  it  is  more  likely  that  th 
bulb  will  rot  instead  of  grow. 

The  best  soil,  according  to  my  expe 
rience,  is  a  mixture  of  one-third  gooi 
fibrous  loam,  one-third  peat  and  leal 
mould,  and  one-third  good  sharp  sand 
and  dried  cow  manure  rubbed  through 
half-inch  sieve;  cow  manure  that  ha 
been  used  as  a  mulch  round  fruit  trees 
etc.,  is  much  the  best  for  the  purpose 
If  it  is  possible,  it  is  a  very  good  thinj 
to  bake  the  compost  for  two  hour 
(especially  the  leaf-mould),  to  kill  al 
insects  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  soil 
for  one  often  finds  small  white  worms  ii 
leaf-mould,  and  the  dreadful  stem  ee 
worm  (Tylenchus  devastatrix),  ma 
easily  be  in  leaf-mould  if  it  has  been  kep 
near  to  an  infested  crop,  and  once  tha 
gets  into  the  soil,  there  is  an  end  of  al 
thoughts  of  Lilies. 

The  would-be  Lily  grower  must,  In 
some  means,  overcome  the  objections  o 
the  “lady  of  the  house”  to  his  plan  o 
baking  the  soil,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  t< 
bribe  her  by  telling  her  of  the  beautifu 
flowers  that  she  will  be  able  to  have  if  sh( 
will  only  allow  him  to  bake  his  soil.  I 
it  is  not  possible  to  bake  the  soil,  on; 
part  soot  to  every  twenty  parts  of  com1 
post  had  better  be  added,  and  it  will  b( 
Iretter  if  this  is  mixed  a  week  or  two  be 
fore  using. 

The  size  of  the  pots  to  be  used  i 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  bulbs,  fo 
as  a  rule  it  may  be  taken  that  a  space  0 
about  one-and-a-half  inches  should  bt 
between  the  bulb  and  the  pot.  Carefull; 
crock  the  pots,  and  it  is  of  advantage  t( 
have  charcoal  in  the  drainage.  Fill  u] 
about  three  or  four  inches  (according  t< 
the  size  of  the  pots  used)  w'ith  soil,  am 
place  some  sand  for  the  bulb  to  stanc 
upon,  and  now  cover  the  bulb  with  tw< 
inches  of  soil,  the  remaining  space  beinj 
left  for  top  dressing  as  growth  advances 
Remove  all  the  pots  to  a  cool  frame  an< 
protect  them  from  frost,  but  give  all.  th 
air  possible  on  fine  days,  and  keep  th 
soil  just  moist.  As  growth  advances  to] 
dress,  for  as  most  people  know,  Lilie 
throw  out  secondary  roots  from  the  stems 
hence  the  need  of  top-dressing  and  dee; 
planting. 
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Remove  to  the  house  when  growth  is 
\11  advanced,  and  when  the  flower  buds 
tgin  to  form,  water  more  freely,  and  as 
t;  buds  expand  give  liquid  manure  as  a 
smulant,  or  liquid  manure  and  soot 
vter  alternately. 

Many  amateurs  spoil  good  bulbs  by 
jying  no  attention  to  them  after  the 
tiering  period  is  over,  for  if  they  are 
t  be  flowered  again  it  is  of  the  utmost 
lportance  that  they  should  be  ripened 
c  properly.  After  flowering,  remove 
t  a  cool  place  and  protect  from  exces- 
•  e  rain,  but  at  the  same  time  the  soil 
:Duld  be  kept  just  moist  until  the  stems 
:>en  and  die  down  naturally,  and  then 
:  the  autumn  shake  the  bulbs  out  of 
13  pots  and  re-pot  them  again  into  suit- 
;le  sized  pots,  and  as  a  precaution 
;ainst  any  disease  dust  each  bulb  Vith 
fwers  of  sulphur. 

The  best  varieties  for  pot  culture  are : 

;  candidum,  L.  Harrisii  (which  may 
<pily  be  had  in  flower  at  Easter,  and 
ileed  it  is  often  called  the  Bermuda  or 
l.ster  Lily)  L.  longiflorum,  L.  auratum, 
1  speciosum  rubrum,  L.  s.  album,  L.  s. 
,)um  Kraetzeri  (the  best  white),  L.  s. 
Mpomene,  L.  B’rowni,  L.  rubellum,  L. 
hnryi,  and  L.  Batemanniae. 

Professor  Baker  has  arranged  the  dif- 
kent  classes  into  separate  divisions,  so 
at  one  may  know  the  correct  division 
hch  any  species  may  belong  to,  but  the 
alysis  is  too  long  to  give  in  this  paper, 
i  t  any  good  dictionary  of  gardening 
’ll  give  it,  and  a  good  work  on  botany 
■11  explain  any  terms  the  reader  does 
t  understand. 

- ♦+> - 

f^ose  Growing 


—  For  Amateurs. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Rigg,  the  energetic 
<  airman  of  the  Saltaire  Rose  Society, 
-dyng  Nook,  West  Lane,  Baildon, 
brkshire,  has  been  giving  a  lecture  on 
loses  Suitable  for  Cultivation  by  Ama- 
hrs  ”  at  a  meeting  of  the  Saltaire  Rose 
ciety.  In  this  he  gives  much  excellent 
formation  that  would  be  of  service  to 
ginners.  He  is  himself  an  amateur 
10  commenced  with  a  garden  and  a 
arechal  Niel  Rose  in  a  small  conserva- 
ry  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Since  then 
•  has  been  planting  a  few  trees  every 
ar,  and  has  now  over  two  thousand 
pses,  and  is  still  planting  more,  while 
continues  to  manage  them  during  his 
are  hours.  In  the  course  of  his  lec- 
re  he  gave  a  wonderful  account,  of  three 
nateur  Rose  growers  on  the  way  home 
•le  evening,  when  one  of  them  invited 
e  other  to  come  and  see  his  Roses  by 
mtern  light.  These  enthusiasts  were 
well  pleased  that  the  other  two  in  turn 
vited  his  fellow  growers,  and  by  the 
me  the  inspection  of  the  three  gardens 
as  completed  the  sun  was  shining  bril- 
!antly,  and  the  birds  singing. 

He  advised  his  audience  to  select  an 
>en  situation  for  Roses  quite  away  from 
ees  and  other  bushes.  The  beds  should 
:  well  drained,  and  manure  should  be 
eely  used,  as  Roses  were  gross  feeders 
ben  placed  under  conditions  where  they’ 
jiuld  be  healthy.  In  the  smoky  district 
Shipley  he  recommended  the  following 


R  liittle  Grown  Border  Plant 


Hedysarum  neglectum. 


A  considerable  number  of  species  of 
Hedysarum  are  known  to  science,  but  al¬ 
though  many’  of  them  are  very’  pretty  and 
neat  growing  plants,  very  few  of  them  are 
cultivated.  At  one  time  the  French 
Honeysuckle  enjoyed  a  considerable 
amount  of  repute  in  gardens,  but  al¬ 
though  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  plant  under  notice,  they’  are  by’  no 
means  so  neat.  H.  neglectum  is  a  native 
of  Siberia,  and  is  very’  neat  in  habit,  even 
when  it  grows  strong.  The  leaves  are 
not  unlike  those  of  small  Ferns,  and 
thickly  clothe  the  stems  which  reach  a 
height  of  2  ft.  under  fairly  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  country. 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  a  plant  of  this  height  grown  in  the 
sandy  soil  of  the  rockery’  at  Kew.  In 
its  native  country’  it  is  no  doubt  dw’arfer, 


as  such  plants  usually  are,  as  they  have 
to  contend  with  the  native  grasses  and 
other  w’ild  plants  for  the  space  available. 
In  a  garden,  however,  it  is  of  the  easiest 
cultivation,  and  requires  only  to  be 
planted  in  w’ell-drained  soil,  after  which 
it  is  practically’  capable  of  taking  care  of 
itself.  Host  of  these  Pea  flowered  plants 
root  deeply  after  they,  are  established,  so 
that  they’  are  not  much  influenced  by 
drought,  but  give  a  good  return  for  the 
little  attention  they  require.  .The  plant 
was  photographed  during  the  first  week 
of  June  last.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
rose-purple,  and  produced  in  one-sided 
racemes.  Each  stem  produces  a  number 
of  these  flow’ering  branches  from  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves.  The  plant  can  be 
increased  by  division  when  commencing 
growth  in  spring,  or  bv  seeds  when  they 
ripen. 


Hedysarum  neglectum.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Roses  as  succeeding  under  such  condi- 
tons :  —  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mme. 
Ravary,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  The  Gar¬ 
land,  Jersey’  Beauty,  Lady  Gay,  Blush 
Rambler,  Hiawatha,  Conrad  T.  Meyer, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Gustave  Regis 
and  Liberty.  -Dwarfs,  he  said,  were  the 
best  to  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
smoky’  towns  in  preference  to  standards 
and  half  standards. 

He  next  gave  a  list  of  varieties  with 
which  amateurs  could  make  a  commence¬ 
ment,  namely,  Caroline  Testout,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Captain  Hayw’ard,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Hugh  Dickson,  Mrs.  R.  G. 


Sharman  Crawford,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Victor  Hugo.  Dean  Hole,  Florence  Pem¬ 
berton,  Joseph  Hill,  Killarney,  Lady 
Ashtown,  La  France,  Mme.  Abel  Chate¬ 
nay,  Mme.  Ravary,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Mme.  Jules  Gra- 
vereaux,  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy’,  Clio,  Duke 
of  Wellington/  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Jeannie  Dickson,  Margaret  Dickson,  Tom 
Wood,  Countess  of  Derby’,  Ph'arasaer, 
Richmond,  Mrs.  Theo.  Roosevelt,  Prince 
de  Bulgarie,  La  Tosca  and  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick.  The  lecturer  gave  much  useful 
information  which  we  regret  lack  of  space 
prevents  publication. 
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II.— NECTARINES  AND  PEACHES.  Continued  from  page  vii. 

(Continued) .  (May  9th). 


More  initial  labour  would  be  entailed 
in  constructing  an  entirely  new  border  of 
fibrous  loam  and  old  mortar  rubbish,  but 
such  a  border  would  prove  lasting  and 
highly  beneficial  to  the  trees.  1 

If  the  position  of  the  house  is  on 
slightly  raised  ground,  or  the  highest 
point  of  the  garden,  drains  will  not  be 
needed,  but  only  a  base  of  broken  bricks 
or  clinkers;  but  if,  however,  the  position 
is  a  low  one,  drains  must  be  put  in. 
Form  the  bottom  of  the  border  with  a 
gentle  slope  from  the  back  wall  to  the 
front  where  the  drain  pipes  are  laid,  then 
surplus  water  will  run  away  freely.  To 
prevent  the  blocking  of  the  drains,  put 
down  some  rubble  on  them  and  follow 
with  whole  turves  laid  on  the  rubble, 
grass  side  down. 

The  border  of  soil  for  the  roots  should 
be  about  20  inches  deep.  The  turves 
nearest  the  bottom  being  in  larger  pieces 
than  those  near  the  surface.  See  Fig.  6. 

Planting  the  Trees. 

Procure  the  best  trees  in  the  market, 
they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Fan- 
trained  specimens  should  possess  plenty 
of  medium-sized  shoots,  then  they  will 
bear  fruit  the  following  year.  The  stems 
of  those  planted  against  the  back  wall 
should  be  about  7  inches  from  the  wall, 
so  as  to  permit  the  swelling  of  the  stem 
without  the  latter  being  pressed  unduly 
against  the  wall. 

Carefully  examine  the  roots  before 
planting  is  done,  cutting  away  any  which 
are  broken  or  badly  bruised  ;  and  retain 
all  fibrous  roots.  Put  in  the  trees  exactly 
the  depth  that  they  were  wh'en  growing 
in  the  nursery,  and  carefully  work  in 
some  of  the  finest  part  of  the  compost 
around  the  roots. 

Whether  the  back  wall  be  wired,  or  the 
branches  fastened  to  it  with  nails,  there 
should  not  be  any  tying  up  of  shoots  until 
the  early  part  of  the  spring,  when  the 
roots  will  have  settled  down  in  the  soil. 
Premature  tying  results  in  the  trees  being 
hung  up,  as  it  were,  and  then  the  soil 
settles  down  away  from  the  roots. 

If  fan-trained  specimens  are  planted 
against  a  front  trellis,  the  same  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  planting  and  tying 
as  in  the  case  of  wall  trees.  But  if  stan¬ 
dards  or  bushes  are  planted  in  the  front 
border,  support  them  with  stout,  neat 
stakes.  After  a  few  years  have  passed  the 
stakes  will  not  be  required,  as  the  stems 
will  be  strong  enough  for  self-support. 

How  to  Train  Very  Young  Trees. 

If  maidens  are  planted,  i.e. ,  one-year- 
old  trees,  a  season  is  lost,  and  it  is  not 
profitable  to  put  in  such  specimens.  But 
very  frequently  two-year-old  trees  are 
planted.  These  possess  from  three  to  five 
young  shoots  several  feet  in  length.  The 
unripe  ends  of  the  shoots  should  be  cut 
off  at  planting  time,  but  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  prune  them  hard  back,  as.  a  too 
luxuriant  growth  would  result.  Wait 
untd  the  buds  commence  to  grow  in 
pring  and  disbud  a  few  from  near  the 
‘nds  of  the  shoots  if  basal  buds  on  the 


latter  do  not  grow  freely.  The  disbud¬ 
ding  will  cause  the  lower  buds  to  grow 
strongly,  and  so  lay  a  good  foundation  for 
a  fruitful  tree.  See  F tg.  7. 

The  second  year  from  the  planting  the 
tree  will  be  forming  nicely,  and  some 
judgment  is  necessary  in  the  disbudding 
of  tne  branches  in  order  to  prevent  undue 
crowding  of  young  wood.  The  lower 
branches  at  both  sides  of  the  tree  should 
always  be  kept  well  down,  and  these  must 
be  fastened  in  position  at  the  winter  tying 


Fig.  6.  Section  of  inside  border ;  A, 
drainage ;  B,  rough  portion  of  border;  C, 
finer. 


tree. 


Fig.  8.  Second  year's  training  of  young 
tree;  A,  leading  branches;  B,  small  shoots 
to  fill  in  open  spaces. 


Fig.  q.  Removing  suckers;  A,  suckers  on 
roots;  B,  soil  removed  to  enable  operator  to 
get  at  the  base  of  the  suckers. 
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first,  finishing  at  the  centre  of  the  tre 
as  the  latter  part  always  fills  up  with  ne 
shoots  naturally.  I  am  here  referrii 
to  fan-trained  specimens.  See  Fig.  8. 

The  disbudding  of  the  new  shoots 
spring  must  be  done  with  a  view  to  ha 
ing  all  those  retained  disposed  about  fo 
inches  apart,  then  they  will  ripen.  It 
on  these  young  shoots  that  fruit  is  bor: 
the  following  year,  and  it  is  highly  esse 
tial  that  they  thoroughly  mature.  The 
will  be  very  little  need  for  autumn, 
winter  pruning,  if  the  disbudding 
young  shoots  be  properly  carried  01 

The  Treatment  of  Suckers. 

These  grow  from  the  roots,  general 
those  which  are  about  5  inches  below  t 
surface.  Trees  which  have  been  ne 
lected  for  several  years  produce  ma 
clusters  of  these  sucker  growths.  Mr 
cutting  or  pulling  up  will  not  avail  mm 
as  if  one  stem  is  cut  off,  several  me 
grow  from  the  base  again,  and  so  t 
number  increases. 

The  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  t 
destruction  of  root  suckers.  Careful 
take  away  the  soil  down  to  the  roo" 
which  the  suckers  grow,  and  then  cut  t 
latter  off,  removing  a  small  portion 
the  root  with  the  base  of  the  sucker.  U 
a  sharp  knife,  then  the  bark  on  the  re 
will  form  a  callus  over  the  wound  a 
further  trouble  from  such  growths  w 
be  avoided.  Suckers  which  grow  fre 
the  base  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  shou 
be  cut  off  level  with  the  bark  with  a  sha 
instrument.  These  root  growths  form 
the  roots  or  stem  of  the  stock  on  whi 
the  Nectarine  or  Peach  is  grafted,  a 
when  they  are  allowed  to  grow  year  af; 
year  without  being  disturbed,  th 
seriously  affect  the  tree,  impairing 
energy. 

Before  filling  in  the  hole  after  rente 
ing  the  suckers,  put  a  mixture  of  tui 
loam  and  leaf  soil,  two-thirds  of  the  fi 
mer  and  one-third  of  the  latter,  arou 
the  roots.  In  this  compost  new  fibre 
roots  will  grow,  and  these  being  near  ; 
surface,  will  be  available  for  the  d 
nourishment  of  the  tree  when  it  is  f 
with  manure  water.  See  Fig.  9. 

Temperature. 

These  trees  grow  freely  and  ripen  fr  1 
in  the  open,  so  that  all  temperatu:; 
under  glass  are  maintained  with  a  vis 
to  the  earlier  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

(a)  Winter  Temperature.  —  If  otli 
kinds  of  plants  are  grown  in  the  sa ; 
structure  they  should  be  such  as  will  : 
well  if  the  frost  is  merely  kept  out,  s 
it  would  be  unwise  to  unduly  excite  t 
buds  of  the  fruit  trees.  Frequently  £ 
buds  drop  off  the  branches  wholesaler 
spring  when  growth  commences  ;  there  < 
other  causes  for  this  bud  dropping  ■ 
sides  that  of  varying  temperatures  in  ni¬ 
ter,  but  everything  should  be  done  to  p 
vent  the  interior  of  the  house  getting  c 
hot  when  it  ought  to  be  cool,  with  a  f  < 
current  of  air  passing  through.  It h 
natural  for  trees  to  rest  in  winter,  c{ 
side,  and  these  conditions  should  obt  r 
when  trees  are  grown  in  houses,  as  < 
growth  in  spring  and  summer  is  irM 
satisfactory.  ; 

Except  in  frosty  weather,  leave  e 
ventilators  wide  open  from  autumn  un 
,  the  time  comes  for  starting  the  rw 
growth.  According  to  outside  clinuk 
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(Jnditions  a  temperature  of  35  degrees  to 
decrees  should  be  maintained,  the  lat- 
r  when  the  weather  is  naturally  warm 
;d  the  ventilators  open.  If  the  trees 
;2  the  only  occupants  of  the  house,  a 
title  frosty  air  will  not  injure  them. 

b)  Spring  Temperature. — We  are  now 
caling  with  the  trees  after  the  house  is 
osed°for  forcing  purposes.  But  I  must 
once  say  do  not  maintain  a  high  for- 
,icr  temperature,  simply  close  the  house 
,  cf  keep  the  pipes  warm  night  and  day 
.til  the  young  shoots  are  about  half  an 
:h  long.  A  minimum  of  42  degrees 
d  a  maximum  of  55  degrees  will  be 
fficient  for  ordinary  forcing. 

(c)  Summer  Temperature.  —  Artificial 
;at  will  not  be  needed  after  the  end  of 
e  first  week  in  June  unless  the  weather 
cold  and  sunless  and  ripe  fruits  are 
qutred  for  a  special  purpose.  In  such 
xumstances  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ofitlv  warm  the  pipes  at  sunset  and 
low  "them  to  cool  about  10  o'clock  the 
morning.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  are 
t  and  are  about  the  size  of  small  Barce- 
na  nuts,  thoroughly  syringe  the  trees 
closing  time,  about  2.30  p.m.  in  spring 
>d  3.30  p  m.  in  summer,  and  allow  the 
•at  to  rise  to  75  degrees  or  80  degrees, 
ider  the  influence  of  the  sun.  These 
mperatures  will  suit  the  trees  both  when 
e  fruits  are  set  and  also  when  they  are 
.elling  after  the  stoning  period.  \  enti¬ 
re  early  in  the  morning,  first  open  the 
p  ventilators  a  little,  then  wider  as  the 
.n  gains  poiver,  and  towards  noon  open 
e  front  ventilators  a  few  inches  only, 
lose  the  front  ones  first  and  the  top 
les  last,  being  guided  in  doing  so  by 
e  condition  of  the  weather, 
sbudding  the  Shoots. 

In  doing  this  w-ork  it  should  be  borne 
mind  that  the  new  shoots  which  grow 
.is  year  will  bear  fruit  next  year,  and 
.at  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  new 
nod  is  essential.  To  secure  maturity 
:  wood,  the  shoots  must  be  so  disposed 
iat  overcrowding  does  not  occur.  A 
stance  of  at  least  three  inches  between 
ich  young  branch  is  necessary,  but  four 
iches  would  be  better.  The  branches 
pon  which  the  fruit  is  borne  this  year 
d  not  count  as  regards  the  laying-in  of 
le  young  shoots. 

There  may  be  from  a  dozen  to  twenty 
oung  buds  on  a  branch  18  inches  long. 

:  would  not  do  to  allow  all  these  to  grow, 
lerefore  commence  to  remove,  or  dis- 
ud.  them  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
nough  to  handle.  Rub  off  a  few  each 
ay  for  a  week  until  all  are  taken  off  but 
hree,  ohe  at  the  base,  one  near  the 
ientre,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  branch. 
,f  the  branch  is  only  12  inches  long,  two 
oung  shoots  are  sufficient  to  leave  on, 
jamely,  one  at  the  base  and  one  at  the 
jnd.  Retain  the  best-placed  shoots,  those 
hich  grow'  on  the  top  side  of  the  branch, 
lee  Fig.  10. 

- - - 

lypripedium  Arethusa. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  hybrid 'is  very 
arge>  greenish  yellow  in  the  lower  third", 
nd  the  rest  white,  handsomely  spotted 
iver  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  with 
iolet-purple.  The  other  parts  of  the 
lower  are  shaded  with  brown  on.  a  vel- 
ow  ground.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
LH.S.  when  shown  by  Lieut. -Col.  G.  L. 
iolford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  Tetbury,  Glou- 
:ester  (grow'er,  Mr  Alexander). 


/ 


across  them  to  be  removed. 


—  SINGLE  — 


Chrysanthemum 


MRS.  HAZELHURST. 


At  the  present  time  yellow  and  bronze 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  are  very 
popular  for  decorative  work  in  the  home 
and  at  exhibitions.  The  variety  under 
notice,  although  not  exactly  either  of 
these  colours,  belongs  more  to  the  bronze 
than  the  other  shade.  The  rays  may  be 
described  as  chestnut-red  when  they  first 
expand,  fading  to  a  salmon-red  when 
fully  developed.  The  variety  would  be¬ 
long  to  the  large  flowered  section  of 
single  Chrysanthemums,  as  the  blooms 


measure  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter  when 
only  slightly  disbudded,  so  as  to  leave 
each  flower  single  at  the  end  of  the 
shoots.  As  the  variety  branches  freely, 
and  each  branch  or  shoot  termirfates  in 
a  number  of  flowers,  a  well-grown  plant 
produces  a  large  number. 

The  accompanying  illustration  Shows 
quite  a  small  branch  bearing  a  number 
of  flowers,  all  of  the  blooms  being  at¬ 
tached  to  one  short  stalk.  This  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  floriferous  character  of  this 
new  variety,  which  is  being  put  into  com¬ 
merce  by  Messrs.  \Y.  Wells  and -Co.  ,  Ltd., 
Merstham,  Surrey,  who  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  putting  a  large  number  of  very 
choice  single  varieties  into  commerce.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  single  varieties 
are  perfectly  capable  of  standing  the  "win¬ 
ter  in  the  open  ground  in  the  south  of 
England,  so  that  people  with  little  or  no 
glass  might  grow'  large  numbers  of  such 
Chrysanthemums  for  turnishing  cut- 
flowers  during  the  autumn  months. 


Polystichum  aculeatum  gracillimum  Druerv. 

.  The  above  is  an  extremely  handsome 
and  distinct  Fern  raised  from  P.  a.  pul- 
cherrimum,  which  w'as  discovered  about 
thirty-five  years  ago.  About  four  years 
ago  this  plant  gave  rise  to  a  few-  spores 
for  the  first  time,  and  they  were,  of  course, 
sown  by  the  ow-ner,  Air.  C.  T.  Druerr, 
V.M.H:,  11,  SLaa  Road,  Acton,  London. 
Of  the,  sporelings  that  germinated  75  per 
cent,  represented  the  parent  form,  and 
20  per  cent,  w'ere  like  the  new  variety, 
P.  a.  gracillimum.  The  remaining  5  per 
cent,  showed  a  reversion  towards  the 
original  wild  species.  A  plant  about 
four  years  old  was  shown  at  a  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S.  on  November  24th,  when 
it  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  The 
fronds  are  bipinnate,  and  the  pinnules 
are  narrowly  linear  with  long,  needle¬ 
like  incised  teeth  at  distant  intervals 
along  the  sides.  These  pinnules  are  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow,  and  vary  from  \  in.  to 
2  in.  in  length,  giving  the  Fern  a  very 
handsome  appearance. 
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Sdifopial. 


Do  Tlatvts  See? 

Many  questions  are  raised  concerning 
the  capabilities  of  plants,  and  no  doubt 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  of  the  questions  raised  pro¬ 
vided  we  could  see  them  in  their  proper 
light.  The  most  recent  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  relates  to  their  capability  of  seeing, 
or  the  effect  that  light  has  upon  them.  Mr. 
Harold  Wager,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  recently 
gave  a  lantern  demonstration  before  the 
Linnean  Society  on  “  The  Optical  Be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Epidermal  Cells  of 
Leaves.”  It  has  recently  been  stated 
that  the  cells  on  the  surface  of  certain 
leaves  at  least  act  in  the  same  way  as 
primitive  eyes  in  being  capable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  light. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  plants  are 
acted  upon  in  some  way  or  -other  by  sun¬ 
light,  as  one  can  see  by  the  turning  of 
the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  in 
windows  to  the  source  of  light,  but  this 
has  usually  been  -explained  by 'another 
process,  '‘-’'•ofessor  Haberlandt  was  able 
to  obtain  «.  photograph  of  a  miscroscope, 
the  image  of  which  had  been  focussed  at 
the  base  of  one  of  these  cells  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  leaf.  Mr.  Wager  says  that 
much  , clearer  images  can  be  obtained 
through  the  surface  cells  of  certain 
plants,  including  portraits  of  flowers, 
houses,  etc.  M-esembryanthemum,  Mis¬ 
tletoe  leaves  and  Garrya  elliptica,  etc., 
have  cells  on  both  surfaces  of  their  leaves 
capable  of  giving  these  pictures  or 
images.  It  is  supposed  that  the  light  is 
focussed  by  these  cells  in  order  that  the 
chlorophvfl  grains  may  be  more  ,  effi¬ 
ciently  illuminated.  The  papillate  or 
crystal-like  cells  of  many  petals  also 
focus  the  light.  We  should  think  the 
clear  cells  of  the  Ice-plant  tMesembryan- 


themum  crystallinum  and  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  Spinach  would  give  very  clear 
images. 

- - 

MR.  W.  BOTTING  HEMSLEY. 

The  keeper  of  the  Royal  Herbarium 
and  Library  at  Kew,  Mr.  W.  Botting 
Hemsley,  is  about  to  retire  from  his  post 
at  the  end  of  the  present  month,  having 
attained  the  limit  of  age.  He  entered 
Kew  in  1S60  as  a  young  gardener.  After 
several  examinations  he  became  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Flerbarium,  gradually 
rising  in  his  position  until,  on  the  re- 


Most  of  the  species  of  Fumitory  are 
notable  for  their  finely  cut  foliage.  A 
few  of  them  possess  tints  of  colour,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  their 
leaves  which  often  resemble  a  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern,  most  of  the  species  are  grown 
for  the  sake  of  their  flowers.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  shows  a  plant  that 
might  very  well  be  grown  for  the  sake  of 
its  foliage  alone,  as  it  is  the  most  distinct 
in  the  genus  as  far  as  we  have  seen  them. 

The  plant  is  quite  moderate  in  size, 
not  exceeding  6  in.  in  height  when  grown 
under  glass,  but  out  of  doors  is  con¬ 
siderably  dwarfer  than  that.  The  leaves, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  picture,  are 
finely  cut,  and  as  grey  in  reality  as  they 
appear  to  be  in  the  picture.  They  are, 
indeed,  covered  with  a  dense  felt  of  grey 
hairs,  and  that  applies  also  to  the  flower 


tirement  of  Mr.  John  Gilbert  Baker,  ; 
became  keeper  of  the  Herbarium.  Dr 
ing  his  time  he  has  seen  the  Herbariu 
grow  to  twice  its  original  size,  indicati: 
an  immense  activity  in  procuring  n( 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Li 
Mr.  Baker,  he  was  an  excellent  botani 
and  will  leave  behind  him  many  exo 
lent  souvenirs.  Besides  those  gentleme 
many  of  our  readers  will  also  rememt 
that  the  late  Mr.  George  Nicholson  c 
much  work  in  the  Herbarium,  althou 
his  ordinary  duties  were  that  of  Cura' 
of  the  Gardens.  Mr.  Hemsley  will 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Otto  Stapf,  as  keej 
of  the  Herbarium. 


stems  and  the  bracts  under  the  flowe 
We  have,  then,  the  peculiar  combinat. 
of  grey  foliage  and  stems  contrasting  w 
a  raceme  of  clear  yellow  flowers,  and  t- 
harmony  is  very  good  indeed.  The  pla 
seems  perfectly  capable  of  withstand! 
our  winters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lc 
don  if  planted  in  a  dry  situation  or  e 
vated  on  a  rockery.  No  doubt  t 
woolly  foliage  is  somewhat  against  it 
our  moist  winters,  and  the  plant  would 
more  at  home  in  a  really  dry  climate  a: 
soil.  It  is  so  pretty,  however,  that  it  is m 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  pots  by  those  vi 
have  a  glasshouse  suitable  for  alpi: 
plants  as  a  great  amount  of  enjoyme 
can  be  obtained  from  such,  while  t.: 
house  in  which  they  are  grown  requir 
no  heat  whatever,  and,  indeed,  the  plar 
would  do  better  without  any  artifici 
heat  af  all. 


A  Grey-Ileaved  Fumitory  tomentosa 

/-■  -  < 


Corydalis  tomentosa. 
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The  Flower  Garden 


The  Bulb  Borders. 

In  some  gardens,  rats,  rooks,  and  other 
pests  are  troublesome,  and  where  they 
notice  newly-dug  soil  they  often  search  in 
it  for  food.  So  it  would  be  advisable  to 
carefully  examine  your  bulb  borders,  and 
where  the  soil  has  been  scratched  away  from 
the  bulbs  replace  it,  but  first  make  sure  that 
'he  bulbs  are  not  damaged  in  any  way,  if 
they  are  replace  them  with  sound  bulbs, 
using,  of  course,  the  same  variety. 

Climbers. 

Old  plants  trained  on  walls  and  fences 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  and  all  de¬ 
cayed  branches  cut  out.  The  stunted  speci¬ 
mens  ought- to  be  uprooted  and  young  ones 
planted  to  take  their  place.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  fine,  dry  weather  to  get  ail  bits  of 
sticks  and  dead  leaves  cleared  away,  as  these 
always  accumulate  among  the  branches  and 
lodge  in  the  stems  at  the  base.  If  left  they 
look  very  unsightly,  and  also  harbour  in¬ 
sect  pests.  Collect  all  rubbish  of  this  kind 
and  lose  no  time  in  having  it  burned. 

Some  Suitable  Climbers  are 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  A.  muralis,  A. 
Hoggii.  The  latter  has  large  leaves  and  is 
useful  for  covering  old  buildings  quickly. 
Ceanothuses,  Jasminums,  Honeysuckles, 
Muehlenbeckia  complexa  (a  beautiful 
climber  for  a  sheltered  position),  Roses, 
especially  the  pillar  varieties,  Bridgesia 
spicata,  Wistarias,  Ivies  and  Clematises,  are 
all  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  For 
north,  sunless  walls,  Ivies,  Ampelopsis, 
Bridgesia  spicata,  Periploca  graeca,  Honey¬ 
suckles  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  are  very 
suitable. 

How  to  F.ant  Climbers. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  a  climber  should  be 
planted  either  for  training  on  a  wall  or  a 
pillar.  In  the  latter  case  the  end  of  the 
post  A,  which  is  buried  in  the  soil,  should 
be  thoroughly  charred  to  preserve  it,  and 
pievent  the  growth  of  fungi.  Then  take 
out  some  of  the  original  soil  and  replace 
it  with  good  compost  as  shown  at  B.  The 
roots  of  the  plant  must  be  well  covered,  as 
the  new  soil  D  will  settle  down  considerably 
before  the  commencement  of  next  summer. 

Bare  Banks. 

There  are  many  banks  on  which  grass  and 
flowering  plants  will  not  grow ;  especially 
those  under  trees,  and  they  never  appear 
more  unsightly  than  at  the  present  time 
when  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  all  the 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  BuRyou  should, 
at  once,  make  all  such  banks  more  beautiful 
by  training  Ivy  over  them.  If  you  prepare 
\  a  narrow  border  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank, 
and  mix  some  old  mortar  rubble  with  the 
soil,  and  plant  good  branching  specimens  of 
Ivy,  pegging  down  all  the  main  shoots,  you 
will  be  pleased  with  the  results  of  your 
labour  next  summer. 

The  Shrubberies. 

It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  leaves  ap¬ 
pear,  from  nowhere  in  particular,  as  it 
seems,  after  a  few  dry,  sunny  days.  But 
:  this  is  a  fact,  they  do  come,  and  must  be 
collected.  While  the  leaves  are  moist  they 
adhere  to  the  soil  but  directly  they  become 
i  dry,  they  are  blown  to  and  fro  by  the  wind, 

I 


and  many  of  them  collect  in  the  shrubbery. 
So  it  will  be  advisable,  for  the  sake  of 
neatness,  to  hastily  gather  them  up  and 
lodge  them  in  their  proper  quarters — the 
leaf-yard. 

The  Hardy  Flower  Border. 

As  the  old,  faded  stems  of  herbaceous 
plants  are  cut  down  and  wheeled  away, 
clear  of£  weeds  and  lightly  turn  over  the 
surface  soil  for  the  present. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Planting:  Wall  Trees. 

Brick  and  stone  walls  are  expensive  to 
build,  and  where  they  already  exist  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  reap  all  the  benefit 


possible  from  them  by  keeping,  practically, 
every  square  foot  of  their  surface  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  health}'  fruit  trees,  where  the 
walls  are  devoted  to  fruit  culture.  Old 
specimens,  or  trees  of  varieties  that  are  ob¬ 
solete,  should  be  taken  away,  and  young 
trees  of  up-to-date  varieties  of  favoured 
kinds  planted  in  their  place 

Only  one  side  of  the  wall  can  be  devoted 


Fig.  3  shows  the  method  of  planting  and 
training  a  Peach  tree  on  a  wall. 


to  the  tree  roots,  and  this  being  so  some 
Rouble  should  be  taken  to  secure  a 
thoroughly  good  rooting  medium.  Fig.  2 
shows  how  to  i  plant  and  train  a  young 


Fig.  3.  Celery  may  he  protected  by  laying 

dry  straw  or  bracken  over  the  foliage. 

Peach  tree.  All  other  kinds  of  fan-trained 
fruit  trees  should  be  planted  in  a  similar 
way.  The  hole  A  must  be  made  deep  enough 
and  wide  enough  to  accommodate  the  roots 
without  in  any  way  cramping  them. 

The  branches  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  centre  of  the  tree  B,  is  kept  well  open, 
and  the  lower  branches  C  C,  low  on  the 
wall.  The  centre  of  a  tree  is  always  quickly 
filled  up,  but  the  lower  part  does  not  so  soon 
fill  up. 

The  Strawberry  Plants. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  getting  a 
good  surface  mulch  of  littery  manure  put  on 
the  beds  around  the  plants.  Slight  frosts 
will  not  injure  the  plants,  but  it  is  best  to 
keep  them  quite  secure  from  it.  Long, 
ccarse  straw  is  the  best  material  for  putting 
on  the  beds  late  in  spring  so  that  it  will  be 
serviceable  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  ;  but 
at  the  present  time  shorter  litter  will  do,  as 
it  will  lie  closer  and  keep  out  frost  better. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Protect  Celery. 

After  nearly  a  whole  year’s  labour  in 
rearing  and  growing  Celery  plants  it  is  verv 
unwise  to  neglect  the  crop  now.  The  soil 
which  is  used  in  the  earthing-up  of  the 
sticks  protects  the  latter  from  very  severe 
frosts,  but  if  the  tops  are  quite  exposed  to 
the  weather  and  get  badly  frozen  several 
times,  decay  will  set  in  from  the  top,  and 
when  the  young  stalks  in  the  centre  are 
affected  the  -whole  plant  is  quickly  ruined. 
But  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  ward  off 
frosts,  by  simply  scattering  dry  straw,  or 
Bracken  Fern  on  the  rows  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3.  During  the  mild  weather  the  covering 
material  should  be  taken  off  as  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  leaves  of  the  plants  be  kept 


Digging-in  Manure. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  regard  to  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  soil  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  putting  in  manure.  Naturally 
light  soils  are  improved  by  the  addition  of 
cow  manure;  and  clayey,  retentive  ground 
is  benefited  by  stable  manure.  It  is  a  very 
good  time  now  to  bury  a  lot  of  strawy 
manure  from  stables  in  clayey  soils. 

Winter  Greens. 

After  the  first  frosts  there  are  many 
rotting  leaves  usually  found  on  the  plants. 
These  should  be  removed,  as  if  left  they 
become  offensive  and,  mcieover,  your  kitchen 
garden  should  be  maintained  in  a  clean, 
neat  condition,  just  .the  same  as  your  flower 
garden  is. 

Foxglove. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Work  for  Odd  Minutes. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  care  of  the  plants 
there  is,  perhaps,  little  to  do  just  now  in 
the  Greenhouse,  but  it  is  a-S  well  to  look 
ahead,  and  many  a  task  may  be  found  that 
will  save  much  valuable  time  later  on.  A 
stock  of  pots  may  be  washed  in  readiness, 
and  especially  a  good  supply  of  “  sixties,” 
which  will  be  necessary  for  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  cuttings,  and  let  the  deep  and  narrow 
pattern  be  selected  for  this  purpose  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  wider  and  shallower  sort.  The 
slovenly  habit  of  storing  dirty  pots  .under 
the  staging  is  all  too  prevalent  amongst 
amateurs,  and  not  only  renders  the  Green¬ 
house  unsightly,  but  does  real  harm  by  en¬ 
couraging  insect  pests  and  other,  vermin, 
such  as  mice,  etc.  Often  too,  when  in  a 
hurry  to  pot  some  plant  or  another,  one  gets 
used  (a  clean  one  not  being  at  hand)  to  the 
detriment  of  the  same  plant,  for  the  roots, 
emerging  through  the  soil,  cling  tightly  to 
the  dirty  sides  of  the  receptacle,  and  get 
badly  lacerated  and  torn  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  for  the  purpose  of 
potting  on. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Almost  any  novice  can  flower  these  readily 
enough  in  summer,  but  to  get  a  supply  in 
bloom  worth  showing  during  the  dull  days 
of  winter  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and 
plants  must  be  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Spring-struck  cuttings  must  be 
carefully  grown  on  during  summer,  pinched 
back  judiciously,  and  not  allowed  to  flower 
until  the  season  intended  for  their  blossom¬ 
ing. 

Damping  is  the  great  thing  now  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  all  superfluous 
moisture  should  be  wiped  up  after  watering, 
which  by-the-by,  should  only  be  done  when 
absolutely  necessary,  whilst  a  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  a  temperature  of  50  to  55  degrees 
must  be  kept  up.  All  decaying  leaves 
should  at  once  be  removed,  and  even  the  in¬ 
dividual  pips  should  be  deftly  picked  out 
fiom  the  trusses  as  they  fade,  a  pair  of 
scissors  being  used  for  the  purpose,  for  if 
allowed  to  remain,  they  hold  the  moisture, 
and  are  liable  to  spread  disease  around. 

When  a  shoot  has  thrown  out  two  or  three 
flower-stalks,  it  may  be  pinched  back  just 
beyond  the  top  one  ;  this  will  throw  all  the 
energy  of  the  plant  into  the  flowers,  which 
will  be  improved  if  a  small  quantity  of 
Clay’s  Fertilizer  is  stirred  into  the  top 
soil. 

Begonia  Tuirnfopd  Hall. 

What  a  splendid  companion  plant  this 
makes  to  the  ever-popular  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
Grown  side  by  side,  they  show  each  other 
off  in  a  very  effective  manner.  The  Turn- 
ford  Hall  variety,  although  catalogued  as 
white,  is  very  faintly  tinted  with  delicate 
flesh  colour,  this,  to  my  mind,  enhancing  its 
beauty,  whilst  the  clusters  of  dainty  flowers 
are  borne  in  absolute  profusion  during  many 
months  of  the  year  when  blossom  is  scarce. 

If  a  genial  temperature  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over¬ 
water  them,  and  a  little  rather  weak  stimu¬ 
lant  now  and  again  will  prolong  their 
flowering  period.  Large  plants  will  require 
neatly  staking  and  tying  up,  and  the  green- 
tinted  Raffiatape  will  prove  very  useful  for 
this  purpose. 

Ew»y-Bearing  v.  Flowering  Plants. 

W  hat  a  pity  it  is  that  so  many  amateurs 
do  not  make  the  most  of  this  really  useful 
section  of  plants.  Many  of  them,  with  their 
br’ ghtlv-coloured  berries,  are  eminently 
adapted  for  enlivening  the  cool  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  during  winter,  whilst  for 
'able  decoration,  or  the  room,  small  neatly 
n  wn  specimens  have  many  advantages  aver 
flowering  plants. 


The  latter,  when’  brought  in  from  the  store 
dr  greenhouse,  even  if  gradually  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  change  of  conditions,  do  not 
continue  long  in  a  presentable  state,  whilst 
the  former,  with  the  minimum  of  attention, 
last  for  quite  a  long  period,  the  brilliant 
beriies  and  rich  green  leaves  forming  quite 
a  pleasing  contrast.  The  Solanum  Capsi- 
castrum  is,  of  course,  well  known,  and  duly 
appreciated,  whilst  one  of  the  best  is 
Ardisia  crenulata,  a  fine,  evergreen,  shrubby^ 
plant,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  five 
feet,  and  with  cool  treatment  its  coral-like 
•berries  will  be  retained  till  next  season’s 
crop  is  showing  colour. 

Heliotropes  in  Winter. 

Heliotropes  raised  from  cuttings  struck  in 
April,  and  grown  on  for  flowering  at  this 
season,  should  be  given  a  position  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  whilst  a  nice  genial 
atmosphere  must  be  retained  if  the  plants 
are  to  do  themselves  justice.  Few  amateurs 
seem  to  be  aware  what  really  fine  win.ter- 
flowering  subjects  they  are,  but  if  properly 
potted  on  and  pinched  hack  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  fine  sturdy 
plants  should  now  result,  showing  flower- 
buds  at  the  extremity  of  every  shoot,  and  an 
occasional  application  of  liquid  manure  will 
soon  bring  them  to  perfection. 

Two  of  the  best  varieties  are  Lord  Roberts, 
a  fine  deep  violet  in  colour,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
trast,  White  Lady,  the  name  of  which  de¬ 
notes  its  tint,  sharing  with  the  former  the 
Heliotrope’s  delicate  fragrance.  , 
Watering  Vallotas. 

The  Scarboro’  Lily  (Vallota  purpurea) 
whether  grown  as  a  greenhouse  or  window 
plant,  should  never  be  dried  off,  as  it  is,  of 
course,  not  a  Lilium,  but  during  winter,  the 
supply  of  moisture  must  be  considerably 
lessened,  although  the  soil  should  never  be¬ 
come  dust-dry. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  promised  a  pure 
white  variety,  which  would  be  an  acquisition 
indeed,  although,  of  course,  there  is  the 
Vallota  eximea,  the  White-throated  Scarboro’ 
Lily,  which  many  think  a  great  improvement 
on  the  type. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Early  Flowering'  Dendrobiums 

Some  amateurs  who  grow  the  deciduous 
section  of  Dendroibiums  in  quantity,  will 
probably  wish  to  have  a  few  of  their  plants 
in  flower  early  in  the  new  year.  To  do  this 
it  is  necessary  to  select  the  hardest  pseudo- 
-bulbs,  and  plants  that  have  best  ripened  for 
the  purpose.  These  plants  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  removed  from  their  resting  quarters, 
and  transferred  to  the  warm  house  or  stove. 
To  place  plants  direct  from  their  resting 
quarters  into  excessive  heat  would  probably 
excite  too  rapid  growth,  and  the  result 
would  prove,  that  instead  of  flowers,  side 
shoots  would  make  their  appearance ;  even 
when  plants  are  gradually  brought  from  one 
temperature  to  another  by  degrees,  unless 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  thoroughly  ripened, 
exactly  similar  results  of  growth  instead 
of  flowers  are  produced.  Another  cause  of 
growth  production,  and  one  that  frequently 
occurs,  even  later  in  the  season,  is  too  liberal 
treatment.  The  plants  will  require  very 
little  water  at  the  roots,  only  sufficient  is 
necessary  to  retain  them  in  a  plump  state, 
and  it  is  really  surprising  hew  little  is  re¬ 
ar  ired,  when  the  atmosohere  is  at  all 
charged  with  moisture.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  to  give  root  moisture  until  the  flower 
buds  Lave  advanced  to  that  stage  when  they 
commence  to  separate  one  from  another, 
then  every  encouragement  will  be  necessary. 
Treatment  Necessary. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  have  Dendrobiums 


in  flower  early  in  the  season,  the  plant- 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  the' 
may  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  light 
a  position  where  they  may  be  suspended  nea 
the  roof  glass  is  desirable.  Some  of  th 
most  useful  kinds  for  this  purpose  are  D 
aureum  and  D.  nobile  among  the  species 
and  D.  Cassiope,  D.  Ainsworthii  and  it 
allies  among  the  hybrids. 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  advising  amateur 
or  encouraging  too  early  flowering  of  Den 
drobiums.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fa: 
more  satisfactory  results  are  obtainable 
where  the  flowering  takes  place  in  thf 
months  of  March  and  April,  and  there  i 
then  less  possibility  of  the  plants  producing 
growths  instead  of  flower  buds.  So  tha 
unless  it  is  desirable  to  commence  early  ir 
the  year,  I  would  advise  their  being  brough' 
info  flower  later  in  the  season  when  th< 
outside  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  the 
production  of  satisfactory  results. 
Coelogyne  cristata 

Is  another  species  that  is  frequently  usee 
as  an  early  flowering  plant.  Where  the 
plants  are  grown  in  a  stove  or  warm  inter 
mediate  house  there  is  not  much  difficult-, 
in  getting  C.  cristata  into  flower  by  the  end 
of  January  and  through  Febiuary.  Where 
the  plants  are  extensively  grown  for  cut 
flower  purposes  it  is  at  the  above  mentioned 
periods  that  their  white  flowers  are  most 
appreciated  and  useful.  Here  again  care: 
■is  particularly  necessary  not  to  over  water. 
It  is  quite  soon  enough  to  apply  liberal  root 
moisture  when  the  flowers  can  be  distinctly 
seen  on  the  scape.  Coelogyries  are  altogether 
unsatisfactory  subjects  in  fog-affected  and 
smoky  areas.  The  flower  scapes  even  in 
an  early  stage  turn  black  and  become 
moisture-laden.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
keep  the  plants  as  cool  as  possible,  and  to 
retard  the  growth  and  flowering,  until  such 
time  a$  favourable  outside  conditions  are 
likely  to  occur.  The  plants  do  very  well 
during  the  resting  period  among  the  Odonto- 
glossums,  or  even  in  a  cool  airy  vinery. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

In  the  south  most  varieties  are  quite 
hardy,  and  but  little  difficulty  is  experi-i 
enced  in  bringing  them  safely  through 
the  winter  in  the  open  air.  With  growers 
in  the  north  things  are  entirely  different, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Masse 
family  and  one  or  two  others,  all  must 
be  wintered  under  glass.  A  cold  frame 
will  suffice  to  keep  them  alive,  but  I  find 
it  much  more  satisfactory  to  give  the 
boxes  of  plants  the  protection  of  a  pit 
from  which  frost  is  excluded,  as  by  this 
means  much  earlier  cuttings  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  As  some  varieties  produce  cut¬ 
tings  very  slowly,  the  importance  of  an 
early  start  cannofe«be  overrated.  I  always, 
box  up  as  many  old  plants  as  I  consider 
will  produce  the  number  of  cuttings  re¬ 
quired.  Some  writers  advise  propagat¬ 
ing  in  autumn,  but  as  many  of  the  finest 
sorts  give  no  cuttings  at  this  season,  how 
is  it  possible  to  follow  this  advice?  Such 
gems  as  Polly,  Rosie,  Carrie,  Market 
White,  Mytchett  White,  Goacher’s  Crim¬ 
son,  Craigmillar  Park,  and  Lillie,  send 
up  no  suckers  in  autumn  here,  so  that ; 
lifting  the  old  roots  is  the  only  practical 
plan. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House, 

Linlithgow. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3446.  Cutting  Back  a  Scented  Gera¬ 
nium. 

I  have  a  scented  Geranium  in  my  green¬ 
house  (no  heat)  like  the  enclosed ;  it  has 
grown  to  28  in.  high  in  a  6  in.  pot  and 
has  done  exceedingly  well  all  summer  and 
flowered  very  freely.  The  leaves  all  seem 
to  be  turning  yellow  now  and  looking  badly. 
Should  I  cut  it  back,  and,  if  so,  what  height 
shall  I  leave  it?  (N.  E.  C.,  Kent.) 

It  is  usual  to  prune  back  scented  Gera¬ 
niums  that  require  it  earlier  in  the  autumn 
than  this.  The  best  plan  is  to  gradually 
withhold  water  until  the  shoots  ripen  a  bit 
and  then  cut  them  back  within  one  or  two 
buds  of  the  base,  where  they  started  to  make 
the  last  growth.  Judging  by  the  condition 
of  the  leaf  you  sent  us  the  shoots  are  now 
sufficiently  ripened  to  be  pruned  back.  You 
must  be  very  careful  with  the  watering  pet 
until  the  shoots,  bud  out  again  and  by  that 
time  the  day  will  be  lengthening  and  the 
sun  getting  more  powerful  so  that  it  will 
gradually  take  more  water.  Like  other 
Geraniums  it  must  not  be  exposed  to  very 
much  frost,  but  in  your  maritime  situation 
the  frost  should  never  be  very  severe.  In  the 
event  of  a  severe  frost  lasting  more  than  a 
day,  you  could  cover  up  not  only  that,  but 
all  other  tender  subjects  with  dry  news¬ 
papers,  at  least  during  the  night,  or  if  it 
would  be  less  trouble  you  could  take  them 
indoors,  where  they  would  be  more  easily 
protected.  Some  time  in  March  when  the 
plant  has  commenced  growing  again,  it 
mi-dit  have  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot  if  the 
roots  are  crowded.  Most  of  the  soil  can, 
however,  be  shaken  away  from  the  old  roc-ts 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  so  that  you  could 
give  it  entirely  fresh  soil.  If  yen  would 
make  a  point  of  cutting  it  back  about  the 
end  of  September  every  year  you  could  keep 
U  very  dwarf  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

3447.  Plants  Under  a  Vine. 

T  suppose  I  can  still  grow  Geraniums  in 
the  same  house  under  the  Vine  I  mention  ? 
If  so,  what  other  plants  bv  way  of  variety 
would  succeed?  I  would  like  some  of  them 
different-flowering  plants.  (F.  Wali.ee, 
Middlesex.) 

As  you  say  there  is  6  ft.  of  glass  to  the 
eaves  all  round  your  conservatory,  there 
would  be  sufficient  light  to  grow  many 
things,  including  Geraniums.  Heliotropes, 
single  and  double  Petunias,  Fuchsias  and 
Hydrangeas.  The  two  latter,  but  esDecially 
the  Fuchsias,  will  take  more  shade  than  the 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil .  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


others,  so  that  when  arranging  the  house 
you  can  always  stand  the  other  plants  in 
situations  where  they  will  get  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  .light  available.  If  the  staging 
comes  close  to  the  glass  sides,  as  it  should 
do,  all  the  flowering  plants  could  be  kept 
as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible.  Useful  fo¬ 
liage  plants  that  could  be  grown  under  those 
conditions  are  India-Rubber  Plants,  Aspi¬ 
distras,  Aralia  Sieboldii,  Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  A.  Sprengeri,  and  many  greenhouse 
Feins.  These  will  answer  very  well  in 
slight  shade. 

3448.  Growing'  Cinerarias  with  a  Vine. 

Two  years  ago  I  tried  to  grow  some  Ciner¬ 
arias  and  they  got  on  well  enough  till  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  they  seemed  to  get  sickly  and 
yellowish.  After  that  they  did  no  good  and 
I  at  last  threw  them  out.  Could  you  say 
how  I  might  be  more  successful,  or  if  it 
is  possible  to  grow  them  in  a  greenhouse 
where  the  Vine  is?  <J.  C.,  Birmingham.) 

We  presume  that  you  allowed  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  house  to  get  rather  dry  for 
Cinerarias  after  October.  If  so,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  got  affected  with  red 
spider  and  possibly  other  vermin  which  de¬ 
light  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  If  Cinerarias  lose 
their  large  leaves  they  seldom  do  much  good 
after  that.  -On  another  occasion  you  could 
grow  thepi  as  cool  as  possible  in  a  cold 
frame  either  slightly  shaded  or  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  facing  north  during  the  warmer  parts 
of  summer.  In  this  they  could  be  grown 
until  it  is  necessary  to  put  them  into  a  house 
where  frost  will  be  excluded.  Any  house 
with  a  temperature  of  40  degs.  to  45  degs. 
at  night  would  be  admirable  for  them,  but 
vou  must  make  their  surroundings  suitable. 
The  best  plan  is  to  make  up  a  bed  of  clean 
ashes  which  can  be  kept  moist.  After  they 
have  been  settled  for  some  little  time,  there 
is  usually  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  ashes 
moist.  A  cool  bottom  is  admirable  for  this 
class  of  plants  and  would  prevent  red  spider 
fiom  making  much  headways 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3449.  Honesty  and  Everlasting  Pea 
Seeds. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Honesty 
and  Everlasting  Pea  seeds?  (N.  E.  C., 
Kent.) 

The  most  suitable  time  for  sowing  seeds 
of  Honesty  would  be  about  the  beginning  of 
April  when  vou  could  sow  them  in  the  open 
ground";  They  usually  grow  the  first  year, 


flower  the  second  and  then  die.  After  the 
seedlings  have  made  a  few  leaves  you  should 
then  thin  them  out,  leaving  sufficient  room 
to  make  plants  of  some  size  during  the 
summer.  They  can  either  flower  in  this 
same  position  or  can  be  shifted  in  early 
autumn  to  their  new  position.  Everlasting 
Peas  take  a  longer  time  to  germinate,  es¬ 
pecially  if  allowed  to  get  dry  before  sowing 
them.  A  good  plan,  therefore,  would  be  to 
sow  them  in  pots  at  the  present  time  and 
stand  the  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  No  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  is  necessary,  but  the  seeds  would 
be  preparing  to  germinate  between  this  and 
the  time  when  the  sun  is  getting  more  power¬ 
ful.  After  they  have  made  short  stems  and 
a  few  leaves  harden  them  off  and  plant  them 
into  the  positions  where  you  intend  them  to 
flower  and  they  will  be  getting  established 
during  the  summer  and  will  piobably  flower 
in  the  year  '  following — that  is,  during  the 
second  summer  from  the  present  time.  If 
you  cannot  spare  space  in  the  greenhouse 
the  seeds  might  be  sown  in  the  open  in 
March. 

3450.  Foliage  Plants  for  a  Shady  Bed. 

As  our  front  garden  looks  towards  the 
north  and  most  of  it  is  laid  down  in  grass, 

I  would  like  to  cut  out  a  bed  and  plant 
something  which  would  look  fresh  and 
green  all  the  summer.  It  gets  no  sun.  What 
would  you  suggest  in  the  way  of  hardy 
foliage  plants  ?  (E.  A.  Moss,  Surrey.) 

Apart  from  London  Pride  and  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  Saxifrage  which  keep  green  all  the 
year  round,  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
grow  Funkias,  which  have  very  bold  foliage, 
and  if  you  employ  different  kinds  you  can 
get  leaves  of  different  sizes,  different  colours 
and  some  of  them  are  variegated.  If  the 
lignf  is  fairly  good,  some  of  them  at  least 
should  flower.  The  strongest  growing  one  is 
Funkia  sieboldiana,  which  may  be  planted 
in  the  centre.  Next  to  this  F.  subcordata, 
with  light  green  foliage,  may  be  planted. 
Then  there  are  F.  ovata,  F.  o.  aurea,  with 
golden  foliage,  and  F.  o.  marginata,  with 
a  white  edge.  The  dwarfest  of  this  lot  are 
F.  lancifolia,  and  its  varieties,  F.  1.  albo- 
marginata  (with  a  white  edge),  and  F.  L 
undulata  variegata  (with  a  broad  creamy 
band).  These  dwarf  ones  should  be  planted 
as  an  edging  to  the  bed  if  you  have  suffi¬ 
cient  of  them,  otherwise  you  could  employ 
the  varieties  of  F.  ovata. 

3451.  Planning;  a  Garden. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  advise  me 
in  planning  out  my  garden  (see  enclosed 
plan).  I  have  just  entered  into  possession 
and  am  now  trenching  the  same.  There  is 
solid  clay  underneath  and  I  want  to  know 
if  I  am  to  leave  this  in  its  present  state.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  small  lawn  at  the  end 
near  the  house,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  ih 
the  remainder.  1  think  of  building  a  per¬ 
gola  from  the  front  gate  to  the  house. 
Would  this  position  be  suitable  for  it  ? 
If  you  will  also  give  me  some  hints  as  to 
dealing  with  the  front  garden  you  will  con¬ 
fer  a  favour.  (Rustic,  Middlesex.) 

You  could  not  "do  better  than  trench  the 
soil  of  your  garden,  ana  if  you  cannot 
trench  the  whole  of  it  during  the  present 
winter,  you  should  first  trench  that  portion 
which  you  intend  to  plant  with  fruit  trees. 
The  solid  clay  underneath  should  not  be 
taken  on  to  the  surface,  but  kept  where  it  is. 
It  should,  however,  be  taken  out  and  broken 
up  just  like  the  rest.  By  keeping  two 
trenches  open  at  the  same  time  you  could 
manage  to  do  this.  Then  with  a  fork  or 
pick  loosen  up  the  material  beneath  the 
lowest  spit  that  you  take  out.  This  will 
give  the  plants  a  much  deeper  root-run  than 
if  the  clay  were  left  in  its  present  .solid 
condition.  If  you  can  put  in  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  farmyard  manure,  both  in  the  lowest 
spit  and  the  upper  one,  it  will  materially 
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improve  the  soil.  The  manure  may  be  used 
quite  rank,  especially  low  down.  You  can 
easoily  have  a  lawn  at  the  end  next  the  house. 
If  convenient,  the  fruit  might  be  planted 
at  the  end  furthest  from  the  house.  A  grass 
walk  should  run  from  the  path  to  the  lence 
between  the  fruit  and  the  vegetables.  We 
should  advise  you  to  get  Apples  worked  on 
the  Paradise  stock  and  Pears  on  the  Quince. 
The  Apples  may  be  in  bush  form  and  the 
Pears  in  pyramidal  form.  Trees  on  these 
stocks  grow  slowly  and  come  into  fruit 
earlier.  Y'ou  ’could  only  have  three  rows 
across  the  garden  of  this  class  of  fruit.  The 
first  one  should  be  -4  ft.  from  the  edge  of 
the  path,  the  next  tree  at  6  ft.,  the  third 
tree  or  row  another  6  ft.,  which  would  leave 
4  ft.  between  that  and  the  fence.  Fruit 
trees  can  scarcely  be  planted  closer,  as  they 
would  soon  get  crowded.  Y'ou  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  say  what  -class  of  fruit  you  wish  to 
glow.  A  row  of  horizontal  cordon  Apple 
trees  on  either  side  of  that  cross  path  would 
make  a  good  finish  to  the  fruit  quarter. 
Then  if  the  vegetables  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden,  another  cross  path  should  separ¬ 
ate  the  vegetables  from  the  lawn.  If  you 
want  to  hide  the  rest  of  the  gapden  from  the 
lawn,  you  could  have  a  hedge  of  Sweet  Peas 
or  climbing  Roses  at  the  edge  of  the  vege¬ 
table  ground,  or  if  you  desire  to  be  economi¬ 
cal  you  could  have  a  hedge  of  Scarlet  Run¬ 
ners.  A  pergola  should  answer  very  well 
ftom  the  front  gate  to  the  door  of  the  house. 
The  aspect  will  be  north-west,  but  against 
the  front  garden  it  should  be  much  better 
lighted.  For  this  latter  portion  of  the  per¬ 
gola  you  might  very  well  use  such  climbing 
Roses  as  Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler, 
Hiawatha,  Lady  Gay  and  Blush  Rambler. 
On  the  portion  that  abuts  on  the  house  such 
climbers  as  Forsythia  suspensa.  Early  Dutch 
and  Late  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  and  the  two 
Jasmines  (Jasminum  nudiflorum  and  J.  of¬ 
ficinale)  might  be  employed  to  advantage. 
I  he  soil  must  also  be  trenched  and  other¬ 
wise  properly  prepared  before  you  plant 
these  subjects  for  the  pergola.  Y7ou  do  not 
indicate  how  you  are  to  get  into  the  front 
garden,  but  we  presume  it  must  be  from 
inside  the  gate.  If  so,  a  good  plan  would 
be  to  run  a  2  ft.  gravel  path  through  the 
centre  from  side  to  side.  This  would  leave 
two  borders  each  4  ft.  wide.  In  that  bed 
next  the  outside,  where  we  presume  the  road 
is,  we  should  plant  dwarf  Roses,  as  they 
would  be  better  lighted  there  than  close  to 
the  house.  It  all  depends,  however,  upon 
the  surroundings  as  to  the  amount  of  light 
they  will  get.  In  the  bed  next  the  house  you 
could  grow  Pansies,  Violas,  Calceolarias, 
Antirrhinums,  or  hardy  perennials.  As  we 
do  not  know  your  taste  in  these  matters  we 
cannot  be  certain  as  to  what  flowers  to  ad¬ 
vise,  but  if  you  are  not  sure  about  this  or 
any  other  matter  you  can  make  enquiry 
again,  giving  us  some  idea  in  what  direction 
your  taste  lies.  We  are  merely  recommend¬ 
ing  those  things  which  we  think  would  suc¬ 
ceed  judging  from  the  plan  and  aspect  of 
your  front  and  back  garden. 

3452.  A  Dozen  Tall  Pillar  Roses. 

Down  the  middle  of  our  front  garden  is 
a  fairly  wide  border  and  I  wish  to  plant  a 
line  of  tall  Roses  on  either  side.  Will  you 
please  name  a  dozen  for  this  purpose.  G. 
Norris,  Worcestershire.) 

We  presume  you  desire  pillar  Roses — that 
is,  Roses  that  may  be  trained  to  tall  stakes. 
There  are,  of  course,  dwarf  and  tall  pillar 
Roses,  but  as  you  mention  tall  Roses  only 
we  have  selected  all  of  them  of  this  tall 
habit.  They  are  Longworth  Rambler,  Mme. 
Alfred  Carriere,  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar, 
Dorothy  Jherkins,  The  Garland,  Reine  Olga 
de  Wurtemburg,  Hiawatha,  Gardenia,  Jer¬ 
sey  Beauty,  Lady  Gay,  Crimson  Rambler, 
and  Tea  Rambler.  This  will  give  you  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  variety  and  include 


types  belonging  to  the  Wichuraiana  Roses, 
nybrid  leas.  Teas,  single  Roses  and  Hy¬ 
brid  Noisettes. 

3453.  Mildew  on  Greenhouse  Roses. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  best  to  counteract 
mildew  on  Roses  in  a  warm  greenhouse  after 
the  Roses  are  in  full  growth?  Last  year 
the  foliage  was  badly  blighted  just  when 
they  were  advancing  to  the  flowering  stage, 
and  I  would  like  to  prevent  it  if  possible. 
It  is  a  lean-to  house  and  gets  plenty  of  sun 
when  there  is  any.  (H.  M.,  Lines.) 

As  you  have  practically  to  make  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  your  house  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Roses  you  will  have  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  firing  and  ventilation.  About  40 
degs.  to  45  degs.  as  a  minimum  night  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  sufficient  for  some  time  to 
come.  If  you  desire  to  hurry  them  on  ft 
could  be  raised  a  little  five  weeks  from  this 
time  and  as  the  weather  gets  brighter  and 
the  sun  warmer  in  spring  the  night  temper¬ 
ature  may  be  gradually  advanced  to  60  degs. 
Roses  will  stand  a  night  temperature  some 
degrees  higher  than  this,  but  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  allow  only  60  degs.  as  the  higher 
night  temperature.  The  foliage  and  the 
flowers  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  This 
stage  may  be  reached  by  the  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March  when  the  sun  is  get¬ 
ting  powerful.  As  time  goes  on  ventilation 
will  have  to  be  given  on  favourable  occa¬ 
sions  during  the  day,  being  careful  never  to 
allow  the  temperature  to  get  too  high  and 
then  rush  on  cold  air  to  bring  it  down.  This 
is  a  fertile  source  of  producing  mildew  in 
Roses.  It  checks  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
Then  should  mildew  make  its  appearance 
you  should  attack  it  on  observing  the  first 
trace,  because  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  than 
when  allowing  it  to  get  fully  established  be¬ 
fore  applying  a  remedy.  There  are  several 
antidotes  to  mildew,  one  of  them  being  Life¬ 
buoy  Soap  and  another  sulphide  of  potas¬ 
sium.  The  former  may  be  used  in  a  fairly 
strong  solution  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of 
^  oz.  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of 
sulphur)  to  the.  gallon  of  water.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  use  a  coarse  syringe  with  either 
of  these  fungicides,  and  if  you  have  not  got 
a  proper  spraying  instrument,  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  use  the  finest  nozzle  you 
have  upon  your  syringe.  The  aim  should 
be  to  just  moisten  every  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  leaves.  Do  not  apply  either  of  the 
fungicides  until  it  drips  off. 

3454.  Roses  without  Spines. 

Are  there  any  Roses  without  spines?  A 
number  of  us  were  discussing  this  point,  but 
did  not  come  to  any  clear  conclusion  about 
the  matter.  If  there  are  any,  would  you 
please  say  whether  they  are  Teas,  Hybrid 
Perpotuals  or  whatnot.  (Doubtful,  Sus¬ 
sex.) 

There  are  no  Tea  or  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses  without  spines  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  see.  Zephrine  Drouhin  is  a 
Bourbon  Rose  which  is  thornless  and  very 
sweetly  scented.  Some  wild  Roses  are  more 
or  less  spineless,  including  the  alpine  Rose 
(Rosa  alpina).  The  suckers  coming  up  from 
the  base  of  young  plants  in  this  species 
have  a  few  prickles  but  as  the  plant  be¬ 
comes  established,  the  stems  are  practically 
devoid  of  prickles.  The  North  American 
R.  blanda  has  a  few  prickles  on  the  strong 
suckers  which  come  up  from  the  base,  but 
these  soon  fall  away  and  a  large  bush  be¬ 
comes  practically  thornless.  Two  other 
Roses  have  been  recorded,  but  neither  of 
them  seems  to  be  in  cultivation  in  this 
country,  at  least  not  under  the  recorded 
names.  They  both  enjoy  the  name  of  R. 
inermis,  which  means  unarmed  or  without 
prickles.  R.  inermis,  Bose.,  is  a  native  of 
India  and  China,  while  R.  inermis,  Luce., 
is  from  the  Balearic  Isles.  The  first  three 
we  mention  are  in  cultivation,  but  no  doubt 


Zephrine  Drouhin  would  be  the  most  easily 
procurable. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3455.  Name  and  Natural  Order  of 

Plant. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
columns — of  which  I  am  a  keen  reader — the 
natural  order,  name — technical  and  common 
— together  with  some  interesting  character¬ 
istics,  if  it  has  any,  of  the  enclosed. 
(R.  S.  R.,  Wales.) 

The  natural  order  of  the  specimen  you 
sent  us  is  Rosaceae.  The  name  is  Coton- 
easter  bacillaris,  which  translated  means 
the  staff-like  Cotoneaster.  The  last  name  is 
derived  from  Coioneum,  the  ancient  name 
for  the  Quince  tree,  and  the  term  aster  means 
similar  or  like.  The  botanists,  then,  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  Cotoneasters  bore  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Quince  (Cydonia  vulgaris). 
Although  the  term — the  staff-like  Cotone¬ 
aster — may  be  considered  a  popular  or  com¬ 
mon  name,  the  plant  is  really  uncommon, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  no  common  name 
for  it.  Several  of  the  species  of  Cotoneaster 
are  much  better  known  outside  of  botanic 
gardens  than  C.  bacillaris.  It  is  a  tall 
growing  shrub  from  Nepaul,  and  is  much 
used  for  making  walking-sticks,  hence  the 
name  bacillaris.  The  shrub  sends  up 
strong,  straight,  staff-like  rods  from  the 
base,  or  can  readily  be  made  to  do  so  by 
cutting  out  the  old  growths — say  in  March, 
and  thus  encourage  strong  shoots  to  come 
up  from  the  base.  The  foliage  and  the 
black  berries  are  more  or  less  ornamental. 
If  you  desire  something  even  more  orna¬ 
mental,  you  should  get  C.  frigida,  which  is 
equally  strong  if  not  a  stronger  grower,  and 
produces  large  clusters  of  white  flowers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  scarlet  berries  in  September. 

3456.  Pruning:  Shrubs. 

I  have  a  border  of  shrubs  that  seem  to  be 
getting  too  crowded.  When  is  the  best  time 
to  prune  them  and  how  should  it  be  done? 
(G.  Norris,  Worcestershire.) 

It  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  know  the 
names  of  some  of  your  shrubs,  or  at  least 
of  the  more  important  of  them  before  pre¬ 
cise  instructions  could  be  given  as  to  the 
method  of  pruning  them.  Certain  kinds  can 
be  more  or  less  hard  pruned  or  even  cut 
back  in  March,  including  a  large  number  of 
the  Spiraeas,  such  as  S.  japonica  and  its( 
very  numerous  varieties,  S.  salicifolia,  S. 
Douglasii  and  S.  tomentosa  which  may  be 
pruned  back  into  shape  in  winter  or  not 
later  than  March,  as  they  produce  flowers 
on  the  shoots  made  during  the  summer.  S. 
confusa,  S.  Van  Houttei,  S.  acuta  and  S. 
Thunbergii  which  flower  in  spring  should 
be  pruned  after  the  flowering  is  over.  The 
Deutzias,  the  Guelder  Roses,  Viburnum  pli- 
catum  and  Lilacs  which  flower  during  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  upon  the  wood 
made  during  the  previous  season,  should 
not  be  pruned  back  until' they  have  finished 
flowering.  They  can  then  be  immediately 
cut  back.  The  Forsythias  should  not  be 
pruned  until  they  have  done  flowering,  but 
if  much  pruning  has  to  he  given  it  should 
then  be  done  immediately,  so  that  the  plant 
would  have  time  to  make  flowering  wood 
again  during  the  summer.  If  any  part  of 
your  shrubbery  is  getting  crowded,  you 
should,  of  course,  cut  back  the  straggling 
branches  so  as  to  confine  each  to  its  own 
proper  space.  Those  that  flower  in  spring 
should  be  pruned  after  flowering,  and  those 
that  bloom  on  the  young  wood  made  during 
the  summer  may  be  pruned  at  any  time  now 
between  this  and  the  end  of  March.  Those  ■ 
are  general  instructions,  but  on  another  oc¬ 
casion  we  should  like  you  to  name  the 
shrubs  or  send  pieces  when  in  flower  or 
leaf. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

;457.  Black  Fly  on  Chrysanthemums. 

The  shoots  of  my  Chrysanthemums  are 
Covered  in  some  instances  with  black  fly. 
ire  these  injurious,  and  how  can  I  get  rid 
f  them?  (S.  Sturt,  Middlesex.) 

Black  fly,  if  present  in  any  numbers,  is 
ertainly  very  injurious  to  Chrysanthemums, 
'ou  do  not  tell  us  in  what  stage  your  Chrys- 
nthemums  are.  If  there  is  black  fly  on 
lants  that  have  finished  flowering,  the 
asiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  would  be 
>  cut  them  down  to  the  base  leaving  only 
i.ung  shoots  intended  for  cuttings.  If  the 
|y  is  on  shoots  of  late  flowering  Chrys- 
"nthemums  then  you  must  get  rid  of  the 
lack  fly.  This  could  be  done  by  fumiga- 
ion  with  “  XL-A11  ”  or  with  tobacco 
owder.  In  the  latter  case  if  you  have  got 

distributor  then  have  the  tobacco  powder 
town  into  the  buds  or  crowns  of  leaves 
i-here  the  black  fly  hide.  This  will  very 
luickly  sicken  the  black  fly  and  make  them 
all  down.  If  anything  is  necessary  to 
•ake  the  powder  adhere,  then  the  plants 
ould  be  lightly  syringed  before  applying 
he  tobacco  powder. 


VEGETABLES. 

:458.  Vegetables  on  an  Allotment. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  next 
ssue  the  best  vegetables,  etc.,  to  plant  in  my 
.llotment,  which  is  50  ft.  by  10  ft.  Not  hav- 
ng  an  allotment  before,  I  do  not  know  what 
o  plant  or  when  to  plant  them.  I  am  un- 
ble  to  get  stable  manure.  Will  sulphate  of 
mmonda  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  how 
bould  I  use  it?  (F.  G.  S.,  Essex.) 

You  can  raise  practically  any  of  the  com- 
non  vegetables  on  allotment  of  the  size  you 
nention.  It  therefore  depends  upon  the 
•■egetables  that  would  be  most  useful  to  you 
is  to  which  you  should  grow.  In  the  mean- 
ime,  we  should  recommend  you  to  trench 
*our  allotment,  or  as  much  of  it  as  you  can 
luring  the  winter.  If  the  subsoil  is  had, 
hen  it  should  be  merely  dug  over  and  left 
n  the  bottom  of  the  trench  so  that  the  best 
oil  could  be  still  kept  on  the  top.  You 
hould  trench  it  2  ft.  to  2^  ft.  in  depth.  This 
vill  give  the  vegetables  greater  root  run, 
md  hold  the  moisture  better  in  summer.  In 
he  way  of  Cabbages  you  can  sow  Flower  of 
ipring  in  August,  to  be  planted  out  in 
■utumn,  and  give  you  Cabbages  in  spring 
.nd  early  summer.  Enfield  Market  may  be 
own  in  March  to  give  you  a  late  supply, 
iarly  London  and  Autumn  Giant  Gauli- 
lowers  may  be  sown  in  March  in  the  open 
;round  to  give  you  a  succession.  Brussels 
iprouts  may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  March, 
’’wo  very  good  varieties  are  The  Wroxton 
md  Scrymgour’s  Giant.  A  few  short-horn 
'arrots  may  be  sown  in  March  to  give  an 
arlv  supply,  but  Red  Intermediate  Carrot 
hould  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  April 
;or  the  main  crop.  Sow  Parsnips  as  early 
n  March  as  you  find  the  ground  in  suit¬ 
able  condition.  Either  Hollow  Crown  or 
'tudent  would  be  a  suitable  variety.  Onions 
nay  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Parsnips 
n  March.  Ailsa  Craig  is  a  very  large 
arietv,  and  James’  Keeping  Onion  keeps 
veil  for  a  late  supply.  At  the  end  of  April 
■nd  again  in  the  middle  of  May,  you  could 
nake  sowings  of  Runner  Beans,  using  either 
lest  of  All  or  Giant  Scarlet.  In  the  wav  of 
^eas,  if  you  desire  to  grow  such,  English 
Yonder  for  the  very  first  crop  might  be 
own  in  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
iradus  would  make  a  good  succession  sown 
f  the  end  of  March,  and  Duke  of  Albany  if 
own  at  the  same  time  or  at  the  beginning  of 
Ipril  would  give  you  a  succession.  Unless 
'our  soil  is  very  fertile  you  cannot  expect 
jeavy  crops  of  vegetables  without  farmyard 
tanure.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  heavy,  you 
ould,  no  doubt,  manage  splendidly  with 


artificial  manure.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
might  be  used  at  the  rate  of  ^  lb.  to  the  rod 
— that  is,  305  square  yards.  This  will  only 
supply  nitrogen,  and  to  get  phosphates  you 
may  use  basic  slag  3  lbs.  or  4  lbs.  to  the 
rod,  and  for  potash  use  kainit  2  lbs.  or 
3  lbs.  to  the  rod.  It  is  not  necessary  to  com¬ 
mence  trying  to  grow  all  the  vegetables  that 
we  mention,  but  you  can  select  those  you 
would  like  best. 


FRUIT. 

3459.  Green  Fly  on  Victoria  Plum. 

Last  summer  a  Victoria  Plum  on  a  wall 
was  covered  with  green  fly,  although 
syringed  repeatedly.  Should  it  be  treated  in 
any  way  during  winter  or  spring  to  prevent 
a  recurrence?  (S.  Sturt,  Middlesex.) 

More  than  one  species  of  aphis  attacks  the 
Plum,  and  some  of  them  cause  the  leaves  to 
become  curled,  after  which  it  is  impossible 
•to  get  at  the  fly  by  syringing.  The  Plum 
aphis  proper  (Hyalopteris  Eruni)  is  covered 
with  a  taeally  exudation  that  makes  clean 
water  quickly  run  off  them.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  watch  for  the  first  commencement 
of  the  green  fly  and  syringe  the  trees  at 
once,  using  about  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  2  ozs.  of  quassia  chips 
boiled  in  a  similar  amount,  and  to  this  mix¬ 
ture  add  1  oz.  of  Paris  green.  The  full 
amount  would  then  be  10  ozs.  of  the  soft  soap 
solution,  10  ozs.  of  quassia  chips,  and  1  oz. 
of  Paris  green  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  If 
you  notice  the  fly  sufficiently  early,  possibly 
the  quassia  and  soft  soap  would  prove  suffi¬ 
cient  if  the  tree  is  forcibly  syringed  with 
clean  water  on  the  morning  following  an 
application  of  the  insecticide.  Repeat  the 
operation  in  the  course  of  a  week  if  neces¬ 
sary.  A  simple  remedy  that  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  spring  before  the  flower  buds  ex¬ 
pand  would  be  soft  soap  and  water  at  the 
rate  of  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  with  a  wine-glass¬ 
ful  of  paraffin  added  to  the  solution.  This 
must  be  well  stirred  all  the  time  you  are 
applying  it  to  the  trees.  A  remedy  that  may 
be  applied  at  the  present  time  for  destroying 
the  eggs,  would  be  2^  lbs.  of  caustic  soda, 
2^  lbs.  carbonate  of  potash  in  25  gallons  of 
water.  A  smaller  amount  than  that  may  be 
used,  but  the  proportion  should  be  main¬ 
tained. 

3460.  Growing  a  Vine  in  a  Tub. 

Would  you  please  be  good  enough  to  say 
whether  I  could  grow  a  Vine  in  a  tub,  as  the 
floor  of  my  conservatory  is  paved  with  tiles, 
and  I  cannot  plant  it  in  a  bed  or  border  ? 
Would  a  Vine  grown  in  an  ornamental  tub 
be  likely  to  produce  fruit,  as  it  would  add 
so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  foliage?  I 
intend  to  train  it  over  the  roof  to  give  light 
and  shade  to  the  house.  The  glass  front  and 
ends  are  6  ft.  high,  but  I  want  to  train  the 
Vine  on  the  roof.  (F.  Waller,  Middlesex.) 

It  is  possible  to  fruit  a  Vine  in  an  orna¬ 
mental  tub,  but  it  requires  much  more  atten¬ 
tion  and  more  feeding  than  if  it  were  planted 
out  in  a  border  of  the  house.  If  you  have 
the  convenience  to  make  a  border  immediately 
outside  the  conservatory,  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  make  the  border  there,  as  the  Vine 
would  be  much  more  manageable  than  if 
grown  in  a  tub.  The  feeding  of  the  Vine 
in  a  tub  would  probably  be  objectionable  in 
■the  conservator}'.  A  small  hole  could  be 
made  through  the  base  of  the  wall  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  take  the  Vine  rod  inside.  The  Vine 
could  then  be  pushed  through  this  small 
opening  and  the  roots  planted  in  the  border. 
If  the  base  of  the  conservatory  is  wooden 
then  a  hole  may  be  bored  just  sufficiently 
large  to  take  in  the  Vine  rod,  but  not  large 
enough  to  admit  rats  or  mice,  which  often 
prove  troublesome.  If  the  wall  is  of  brick, 
then  a  small  portion  may  be  cut  out  with  a 
chisel,  and  afterwards  increased  in  size,  if 
necessary,  as  the  Vine  grows. 


3461.  Grapes  Sour  and  Not  Colouring. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  why 
my  Grapes  will  not  colour  up  properly. 
Many  of  the  berries  are  still  quite  red  and 
sour,  and  the  stalks  of  many  of  them  are 
rotting  or  drying  up.  They  showed  some  of 
this  last  year,  but  now  they  are  worse,  al¬ 
though  I  have  given  them  careful  attention 
and  watered  them  well  during  summer. 
(H.  M.  B.,  Notts.) 

Your  description  would  indicate  that  the 
berries  are  shanking  owing  to  a  bad  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roots.  If  the  same  Vines  showed 
this  badly  last  year,  and  worse  this  year,  it 
points  strongly  to  the  border  being  at  fault. 
You  should,  therefore,  examine  it  at  once  to 
see  whether  it  is  in  a  waterlogged  condition, 
and  if  the  roots  are  in  a  bad  way  it  would  be 
pretty  good  evidence  that  the  drainage  is  bad. 
In  that  case  your  best  plan  would  be  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  soil  carefully  with  a  fork,  lay¬ 
ing  the  roots  aside  or  tie  them  up  with  mats 
so  that  they  will  not  get  injured  while  the 
border  is  being  got  ready.  Drainage,  con¬ 
sisting  of  brick-bats  or  rubble  stone  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
border  and  covered  with  turves,  having  the 
green  side  downwards.  You  should  also 
see  that  the  water  can  drain  away  from  the 
base  of  this  bed,  and  if  the  soil  is  of  a  nature 
to  hold  water,  then  a  drain,  consisting  of 
narrow  earthenware  pipes,  should  be  laid 
along  the  lowest  side  of  the  border  with  an 
outlet  somewhere.  Then  you  should  get  some 
good  fresh  turf,  if  possible  turf  that  has 
been  stacked  for  some  months,  to  place  ;n 
the  bottom  of  the  border  into  which  the 
Vines  can  root.  This  fresh  material  may  be 
chopped  up  into  lumps  about  the  size  of  one 
or  both  fists,  and  then  trodden  down  firmly 
about  the  Vines.  At  the  same  time  you  can 
use  a  bushel  of  half-inch  bones  to  every  two 
cartloads  of  the  fresh  soil.  The  bones 
should,-  of  course,  be  well  mixed  with  the 
turf  after  it  is  chopped. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3462.  Woolly  Matter  on  Vine. 

While  cleaning  and  pruning  a  Vine  in  my 
greenhouse  I  came  upon  some  woolly  tufts 
of  white  matter  that  seemed  alive,  though 
rather  sluggish.  Do  you  think  they  are 
harmful,  and  if  so-,  what  am  I  to  do.  I  have 
not  seen  anything  like  it  before,  and  I  want 
to  stop  it  at  once  before  it  comes  to  anything 
if  this  is  necessary.  (J.  C.,  Birmingham.) 

Very  likely  the  woolly  matter  was  some 
meally  bug  which  sometimes  get  into  simi¬ 
lar  houses,  but  unless  neglected  is  not  likely 
to  increase  very  much.  It  is  very  harmful, 
however,  and  should  be  tackled  whenever 
seen.  At  the  present  time  you  can  use  a 
very  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  compound, 
and  wash  the  Vine  rod  with  that  after  any 
loose  bark  has  been  rubbed  off  with  the  hands. 
The  Gishurst  compound  would  be  rendered 
more  effective  if  a  little  paraffin  was  well 
churned  into  the  material,  making  a  sort 
of  emulsion.  The  Vine  rod  could  then  be 
well  scrubbed,  using  a  half-worn  brush  in 
either  of  the  solutions  here  mentioned. 

3463.  Grubs  and  Primulas. 

I  have  a  fine  lot  of  Primulas,  but  as  some 
of  them  were  turning  yellow  I  pulled  up 
one,  and  found  it  eaten  away  at  the  roots 
by  some  white  grub.  Could  you  give  me 
any  idea  as  to  what  this  might  be,  and  let 
me  know  how  I  can  get  rid  of  it.  The 
house  is  kept  up  to  45  degs.  at  night,  which 
I  understand  is  the  right  thing,  and  have 
always  kept  it  at  this  in  winter,  and  nearly 
always  get  a  good  show  of  Primulas.  (L. 
Watts,  co.  Down.) 

The  white  grub  you  mention  is  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  the  larva  of  one  of  the  weevils  .which 
often  prove  troublesome  in  gardens.  The 
one  that  most  often  comes  indoors  is  the 
black  Vine  weevil  (Otiorhvnchus  sulcatus). 
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The  young  grubs  or  the  eggs  may  have  been 
in  the  soil  used  for  potting,  or  the  mother 
weevit  may  have  laid  the  eggs  after  the 
potting  was  done.  Very  possibly  some  of  the 
perfect  weevils  are  still  about  the  place,  and 
may  cause  you  further  trouble.  You  should 
lay  pieces  of  board  or  slate  about  the  house 
in  which  your  Primulas  are  grown.  This 
could  be  done  when  leaving  off  work,  and 
then  the  traps  examined  in  the  morning. 
The  weevils  come  out  to  feed  at  night,  and 
then  lay  up  in  .anything  that  will  .afford  them 
shelter.  Everything  not  required  in  the 
house  should,  therefore,  be  cleared  out  ex¬ 
cept  the  traps  you  lay  down.  Crevices  on 
the  walls  should  be  cemented.  You  may  Lay 
a  white  sheet  under  the  benches  if  they  are 
open,  and  come  in  with  a  lantern  at  night, 
turning  the  light  suddenly  upon  the  plants, 
and  if  any  weevils  are  present  they,  will  drop 
down  and  feign  to  be  dead,  when  you  can 
catch  them  on  the  white  sheet  if  conveniently 
situated  for  the  weevils  falling.  Other 
plants  in  the  house  may,  however,  harbour 
them,  and  you  can  try  all  of  these  plants  to 
ascertain  whether  there  are  any  of  the  per¬ 
fect  weevils  in  the  house. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(David  Chapman)  The  plant  sent  is  An- 
thriscus  sylvestris,  also  variously  named 
Wild  Beaked-Parsley,  Wild  Chervil,  Cow- 
Weed  and  Cow-Parsley.  It  has  net  the  smell, 
of  Myrrh  nor  the  white  markings  on  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  not  so  finely  divided 
as  those  of  Hemlock  (Conium  maculatum). 
1  he  dying  leaves'  are  handsome,  as  you  say. 

(W.  D.  Cross)  1,  Cctcneaster  microphylla  ; 
2,  Gaultheria  Shallon ;  3,  Euonymus  ja- 

ponicus  afbo-marginatus ;  4,  Veronica  Tra- 
versii. 

(K.  Andrews)  1,  Eurybia  argophylla ;  2, 
Acacia  verticillata ;  3,  Acacia  riceana ;  4, 
Polygala  myrtifolia  grandiflora  ;  5,  Erica 
gracilis ;  6,  Lomaria  gibba. 

(F.  C.  W.)  1,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ;  2, 
Laurustinus  (Viburnum  Tinus);  3,  "Oupres- 
s.is  obtusa ;  4,  Cupressus  lawsoniana ;  5, 

Eiica  carnea. 

(W.  Henderson)  1,  Pelargonium  R.adula  ; 
2,  Pelargonium  cucullatum  var.  ;  3,  Pteris 
ctetioa  umbrosa. 


as  au 

During  the  summer  months  nothing  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  various  kinds  of 
garden  Pinks,  and  especially  the  various 
white  sorts.  All  points  considered,  1 
doubt  there  being  any  one  that  surpasses 
Mrs.  Sinkins.  In  some  positions 
Pinks  are  far  more  satisfactory  than 
others.  When  residing  in  the  west  of 
England  on  a  wet  soil  and  low  situa¬ 
tion  these  would  not  grow.  They  soon 
got  the  mildew  that  paralysed  the  foliage, 
checking  all  growth.  Now,  in  my  gar¬ 
den  on  a  light,  dry  soil,  they  are  just  the 
opposite,  and  nothing  could  be  finer  than 
two  long  rows  layered  as  an  edging  to 
the  centre  path.  These  are  a  foot  wide. 
During  June  they  were  a  mass  of  white. 
Seldom  have  I  seen  such  fine  blooms. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  growing  them 
thus ;  they  form  a  pleasant  object  with 
their  ash-grey  foliage  when  out  of  bloom, 
causing  hardly  any  trouble,  and  give 
hundreds  of  blooms.  It  is  astonishing 
how  long  these  will  remain  in  health  for 
many  years  in  a  suitable  soil.  When 
they  have  room  thev  extend  to  large 
patches.  I  once  had  one  14  vears.  old, 
and  this  some  seasons  produced  over  100 
flowers. 

West  Surrey, 


As  soon  as  good  cuttings  can  be 
obtained  a  start  should  be  made  to  raise 
a  stock  of  plants  for  another  year.  A 
good  rooting  medium  is  a  mixture  of  one 
part  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  and  one 
part  sand,  worked  through  a  rather  fine- 
meshed  sieve  and  well  mixed.  If  plants 
are  required  for  exhibition  purposes  the 
cuttings  should  be  rooted  singly  in 
thumb-pots  in  a  close  frame  inside  a 
greenhouse,  but  if  only  ordinary  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  are  aimed  at  a  simpler 
method  is  to  fill  the  frames  to  the  depth 
of  about  four  inches  with  soil  prepared  as 
above  and  dibble  the  cuttings  in  about 
three  inches  apart,  taking  care  that  each 
one  is  made  firm  at  the  base.  One  good 
watering  from  a  fine-rose  watering  can  is 
usually  sufficient  to  support  the  cuttings 
under  these  close  conditions  until  roots 
are  formed,  when  another  good  watering 
must  be  given  a  day  or  so  before  the 
young  plants  are  taken  up  to  be  potted. 
A  temperature  of  50  degrees  will  be  found 
most  favourable  during  the  rooting 
period,  and  to  prevent  damping  of  the 
cuttings  they  should  be  looked  over  every 
day  and  all  decaying. parts  removed.  x 
The  past  season  has  been  a  trying  one 
for  exhibitors,  and  many  varieties  of 
’mums  from  which  much  was  expected 
have  proved  disappointing.  Among  those 


Colonial  Fruit  Show. 

The  annual  show,  organised  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  Colonial 
fruits,  was  opened  by  Lord  Strathcona 
and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G.,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  November  26th,  when  there'  was  a 
large  gathering,  including  Lady  Strath¬ 
cona,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur¬ 
leigh,  K.T.,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  and  a  number  of  re¬ 
presentatives  of  various  Colonial  Offices. 
The  show  was  a  large  and  comprehensive, 
one.  There  were  magnificent  displays 
of  Apples  from  British  Columbia,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Zealand  and  Berwick,  N.S., 
very  fine  exhibits  of  Oranges,  Grape 
Fruits,  Nuts  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as 
preserves,  cider,  honey,  etc. 

In  introducing  Lord  Strathcona,  Lord 
Balfour  observed  that  this  was  the 
twelfth  show  of  Colonial  fruit  which  their 
society  had  held  under  its  own  auspices. 
The  object  of  these  shows  was  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  production  of  the  best  fruit,  and 
the  society  wished  to;  afford  information 
to  the  growers  as  to  the  best  means  of 
placing  it  on  the  market,  and  to  inform 
the  home  consumers  where  they  could 
get  the  best  article  that  their  fellow  sub- 
iects  all  over,  the  world  could  produce. 
Though  the  society  lost  several  hundreds, 
of  pounds  in  organising  the  show,  yet  they 
mrurred  the  loss  cheerfully,  because  they 


that  have  given  most  satisfaction  as  spec 
men  blooms  are  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  F.  S 
Vallis,  Reginald  Vallis,  Lady  Talbo 
J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli.  Pre; 
dent  Viger,  Algernon  Davis  (which  a] 
pears  to  have  improved),  Mrs.  Norma 
Davis  (a  beautiful  type  of  flower,  seldoi 
seen  in  its  best  form),  Mme.  G.  Rivol 
magnificent  (unajoproached  for  colour 
and  Gen.  Hutton.  Among  the  newer  ir 
troductions  the  variety  Splendour  appear 
likely  to  take  high  rank  as  an  exhibitio 
sort. 

Among  decorative  varieties  crimso 
Source  d'Or,  W.  Meredith,  Freda  Bedfon 
and  Foxhunter  are  welcome  additions.  . 
good  dozen  single-flowering  kinds  ar 
Robert  Milner  (yellow’),  F.  W.  Smit 
(pink),  Bronze  Pagram,  White  Pagram 
Edith  Pagram  (rose,  with  white  ring  roun 
the  disc),  Mary  Richardson  (salmon 
Merstham  White,  Crown  Jewel  (bron.w 
yellow),  Victoria  (cream),  Nancy  McGilli 
cuddy  (reddish  crimson),  Earlswoo 
Beauty  (creamy-white),  and  Framfief 
Beautv  (deep  red).  The  last  two  are  latt 
flowering  varieties,  being  usually  in  flowe 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Among  Anemone-flowering  kinds  Mrs 
Caterer  (pure  white)  and  Mrs.  Parr 
(creamy  pink)  ,are  elegant  and  usefu 
varieties. 


thought  it  was  their  duty,  although  the} 
liked  to  get  a  word  of  thanks  for  whai 
they  did  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

Lord  Strathcona,  speaking  of  his  re 
collections  of  eighty  years  ago,  observed 
that  then  there  was  no  possibility  of  send¬ 
ing  such  delicious  fruits  from  a  more  dis¬ 
tant  country ;  now,  however,  with  cold 
storage,  they  could  have  anything  and 
everything  they  liked  in  good  condition 
from  every  part  of  the  Empire.  They 
ought  to  feel,  added  Lord  Strathcona. 
that  they  were  under  a  very  great  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
for  all  they  were  doing,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gain  to  themselves,  but  in  true 
patriotism  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Em¬ 
pire. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

At  the  first  meeting,  since  the  vacation, 
of  the  Fellows  of  this  society,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27th,  Mr.  P.  S.  Stephens,  K.C.,  took 
the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Fletcher,  Mr.  E. 
Owners,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  LTndervvood  were1 
elected  to  the  Fellowship,  and  the  names 
of  1 1  others  were  read  for  nomination. 
The  Chairman  congratulated  the  Fellows 
upon  a  large  increase  over  1907.  A  vote 
of  condolence  was  passed  to  -the  family 
of  Sir  Alfred  Pitman,  M.D.",  whose,  re¬ 
cent  death,  at  the  age  of  100,  has  de¬ 
prived  the  society  of  its  oldest  Fellow,  A 
long  lyst  of  donations  to  the  gardens,  was 
read.  .  .  -  D 
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—  NOTES  ON  — 

new  books. 


3olf  Courses  and  Putting  Greens. 

Under  the  title  of  ‘‘The  Laying  Out 
md  L7pkeep  of  Golf  Courses  and  Putting 
greens,”  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
leading,  issue  a  brochure  of  47  pp-, 
veil  illustrated  with  lawns,  grasses  and 
he  tools  necessary  for  the  laying  out  of 
rolf  courses  and  putting  greens.  Various 
brasses  suitable  for  these  courses  are 
] lustrated.  A  photograph  of  the  blades 
)f  various  grasses  and  their  use  on  these 
rreens  is  highly  interesting.  The  bro- 
’hure  may  be  obtained  for  2s.  6d. 

■Afforesting  Waste  Lands.” 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  A.  D.  \\  eb- 
iter  has  written  a  pamphlet  of  16  pp., 
showing  suitable  land  for  afforesting,  the 
price  of  it,  the  cost  of  land,  the  cost  of 
Planting  and  financial  returns  from  the 
fame.  This  is  published  by  Messrs. 
William  Rider  and  Son,  164,  Alders- 
jate  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  is  a  reprint 
rrom  “The  Timber  Trades  Journal. 


'The  Book  of  Nature  Study.” 

A  book  is  in  the  course  of  pub¬ 
lication,  under  the  above  title,  by  a 
number  of  experts  in  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  dealt  with.  The  subject,  of  course, 
is  a  very  wide  one,  including  animals, 
flowers,  various  natural  objects  which  one 
is  likelv  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of 
rambles.  Soils,  rocks,  weather  conditions 
and  children's  gardens  are  also  dealt 
with.  It  is  edited  by  Professor  Farnrer, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  specialists.  The 
work  will  be  elaboratelv  illustrated,  and 
is  to  be  published  by  the  Caxton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Clun  House,  Surrey  Street, 
Strand,  London. 


"The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record.” 

The  first  number  of  this  new  monthly 
publication  contains  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  of  poultry  under  various  conditions, 
poultry  farms  and  portraits  of  some  of 
the  more  important  men  interested  in 
poultry.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  concerning  poultry  of 
various  types,  markets  and  marketing, 
poultry'  production,  poultry  ailments,  and 
other  information  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
useful  to  those  engaged  in  the  rearing 
of  poultry.  It  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Brown,  Dobson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  15, 
Essex  Street.  Strand,  London,  price  6d. 
monthly. 


“Beautiful  Flowers  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.” 

Illustrated  works  in  horticulture  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase,  and  the  above  is  a  book 
that  will  contain  i 00  coloured  plates, 
besides  pen  and  ink  drawings,  showing 
how  to  carry  out  the  various  operations 
in  the  garden.  Part  I.  deals  largely  with 
beds  of  Roses  in  colour  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  various  garden-  scenes,  including 
trees  and  water.  Part  II.  shows  more 
Roses  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and 
in  asspciation  with  other  plants  and  gar¬ 
dens  in  various  forms.  Crown  Imperials. 
Crown  Anemones,  Anemones  and 
Crocuses  are  coloured  pictures  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  The  work  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  seventeen  parts  at  is.  each,  and 


is  being  issued  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  and 
E.  C.  Jack,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

“The  Summer  Garden  of  Pleasure.” 

The  above  is  a  book  of  some  231  pp., 
including  an  index,  and  contains  36 
illustrations  in  colour,  painted  by  Os¬ 
mund  Pittman.  The  writer  of  the  work 
is  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson.  The  book  deals 
with  the  “Wild  Garden,'1  “Hardy  Prim¬ 
roses,”  “Incoming  Summer,”  “Border 
Irises,”  “Herbaceous  Paeonies,”  “High 
Summer,”  “Larkspurs,”  “Border  Lilies,” 
“The  Rout  of  August,”  and  “Waning 
Summer.”  These  are  the  titles  of  chap¬ 
ters  under  which  the  author  gives  newsy 
information  about  various  hardy  flowers, 
occasionally  illustrating  her  remarks  by 
quotations  from  the  poets.  The  flowers 
immediately  dealt  with  in  the  various 
paragraphs  are  printed  on  the  margin. 
In  the  case  of  Primroses,  this  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  common  Primrose,  but  in¬ 
cludes  Cowslips  and  numerous  species 
from  the  Himalayas  and  Japan.  The 
flowers  mentioned  are,  of  course,  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  seasons.  The  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co.,  36, 
Essex  Street,  London,  W.C.,  price  15s. 


“Crops  and  Their  Cultivation.” 

Under  the  general  heading  of  “The 
Complete  Farmer”  several  books  are 
being  written  by  Primrose  McConnell, 
who  has  long  been  identified  with  agri¬ 
culture.  The  book  dealing  with  the 
cultivation  of  crops  runs  to  1 1 5  pp.,  and 
is  well  printed  within  paper  covers  and 
obtainable  for  is.  The  crops  mentioned 
are  entirely  those  to  be  grown  upon  the 
farm,  though  several  of  them  are  also  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Cassell  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


“Soils:  Their  Nature  and  Treatment.” 

This  also,  is  a  book  of  “The  Complete 
Farmer”  series,,  being  published  by 
Messrs,  Cassell  ajid  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London.  The  volume  about  soils 
is  written  by  Primrose  McConnell,  and 
runs  to  104  well-printed  pages,  including 
a  good  index.  The  work  is  illustrated 
by  drawings  relating  to  the  drainage  of 
the  land,  the  geological  strata  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  showing  the  thin 
skin  of  soil  covering  the  various  forma¬ 
tions.  The  origin  of  soils  is  very  inte¬ 
resting  to  those  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  geology.  The  nature  of  the  soils 
derived  from  different  kinds  of  rock  or 
strata  are  described,  and  their  fertility 
or  otherwise  indicated.  It  is  published 
at  is. 


“Villa  Gardens.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book 
of  1 16  pp.  devoted  to  villa  gar¬ 
dens  under  various  conditions  and 
aspects.  Numerous  drawings  show'  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  gardens  attached  to 
houses  and  the  method  of  laying  them 
out  is  delineated  in  the  text.  There  are 
numerous  plants  and  the  text  relating 
to  each  faces  the  design.  In  a  chapter  on 
garden  walks,  an  illustration  shows 
several  ornamental  and  interesting  types 
of  paving  these  walks  when  that  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  instead  of  gravel.  Rock  gar¬ 
dens  are  also  discussed  with  a  rather 
interesting  contour  for  a  rock  garden. 
The  book  is  published  by  Messrs.  Green¬ 
ing  and  Co.,  Ltd..  London,  at  6d. 


WHY,  WHEN? 


A  little  Friendly  Advice  to 
sufferers  from  Indigestion 
and  all  who  fail  to  enjoy  life. 


Why,  when  you  sit  down  to  a  meal, 
do  you  do  so  dreading  its  after-effects  ? 

It  is  because  you  are  a  dyspeptic, 
suffering  from  chronic  indigestion. 

Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa  is  the  sworn 
enemy  of  indigestion.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure  self-digesting,  and  it  assists 
also  in  the  digestion  of  other  foods. 
To  ensure  a  good  digestion,  take  Vi- 
Cocoa  with  your  meals. 

Vi-Cocoa  does  not  create  biliousness 
like  coffee,  nor  nervous  excitability 
like  tea. 

Vi-Cocoa  possesses  very  valuable 
dietetic  qualities,  and  a  great  number  of 
dyspeptics  owe  to  it  a  repast  the  more 
every  day,  and  an  indigestion  the 
less  at  every  repast.  The  weakest 
stomach  benefits  from  its  use. 

Would  you  dine  happily,  and  so  be 
able  to  lead  a  cheerful  life  ? 


Then  let  Vi-Cocoa  be  your  habitual 
beverage.  The  price  is  only  sixpence 
a  packet. 


You  can  get  it  free 
of  expense. 

Write  to  Vi-Cocoa,  12, 
Henry  Street,  London, 
W.C.  for  a  dainty  sam¬ 
ple  tin  of  Dr,  Tibbies’ 
Vi-Cocoa,  free  and  post  paid.  It  is  a 
plain,  honest,  straightforward  offer. 
It  is  done  to  introduce  the  merits  of 
Vi-Cocoa  into  every  home. 


“Little  Gardens.” 

Under  the  title  of  “Little  Gardens  and 
How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Them,”  a  book 
of  152  pp.,  including  an  index,  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas,  and  is 
being  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  price 
is.  6d.  Numerous  illustrations  of  rustic 
w'ork  show  how  small  gardens  can  be 
varied  by  the  formation  of  structures 
for  growing  Roses  and  other  climbers 
and  making  archways  over  walks,  as  well 
as  trellises,  garden  seats,  and  summer¬ 
houses.  The  flowers  that  may  be  grown 
under  various  conditions  are  also  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs  and  drawings. 
It  is  the  author's  endeavour  to  show  how 
much  can  be  done,  even  in  limited  areas, 
when  the  owner  has  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  is  earnest 
in  his  work.  Lists  of  Roses  that  may  be 
grown  in  those  gardens,  and  the  method 
of  propagating  them,  is  described  and  il¬ 
lustrated.  Sweet  Peas  are  warmly  tackled 
along  with  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals. 
The  numerous  illustrations  serve  to  show 
the  habit  and  general  appearance  of  the 
various  flowers  dealt  with  in  the  text. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  / 50  words 
each  in  lejigth,  and  must  be  written 


Autumn  Treatment  of  Climbing;  Roses. 

Climbing  Roses,  or  so-called  climbing 
because  of  the  vigorous  growth  they 
make,  enabling  one  to  train  them  over 
arches  and  pergolas,  or  to  fix  them  to 
walls  or  houses  in  espalier  fashion,  re¬ 
quire  at  this  season  special  treatment. 
They  have  finished,  or  most  of  them  have 
finished  blooming,  so  do  not  leave  the 
pruning  till  the  spring.  All  the  old 
wood,  that  has  bloomed,  should  be  cut 
away  now ;  this  will  enable  the  tree  to 
get  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  throw 
all  the  strength  into  the  new  shoots  which 
will  bear  the  flowers  of  next  year,  and 
also  encourage  fresh  growth  from  the  base 
of  the  tree.  Do  not  fasten  them  too 
tightly  to  the  arch  or  wall,  but  give 
them  room  to  grow  farther  yet,  and  do 
not  prune  the  long  shoots  until  the  spring, 
when  the  soft  tips  should  be  removed. 
Finally,  make  a  small  trench  round  each 
tree  and  give  some  liquid  manure  once 
or  twice  a  week. 

Wimbledon.  B.  B. 


Colchicum  autumnale. 

A  few  weeks  ago  these  pretty  little 
Crocus-like  flowers  were  peeping  above 
the  ground,  looking  much  like  the 
Crocus  of  springtime,  so  much  so  that 
they  have  earned  for  themselves  the 
name  of  autumn  Crocuses.  They  thrive 
in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  I  saw 
some  during  the  past  season  growing 
in  a  meadow  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
Lime,  while  in  the  garden  they  seem 
equally  at  home  in  a  sunny  flower  border. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  division  of  the 
corms,  which  have  the  reputation  of 
being  very  poisonous.  The  best  time  to 
divide  them  is  during  early  summer  while 
the  bulbs  or  corms  are  dormant.  They 
look  extremely  well  when  planted  in  some 
sheltered  nook  in  the  rockery.  The 
best  varieties  are  album,  purpureum, 
roseum  and  striatum. 

Harbledown.  A.  -Dennett. 


Treatment  for  Failing-  Roses. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing,  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  to  hear  people  com¬ 
plaining  of  their  Rose  leaves  turning 
yellow  and  the  buds  withering  and  fall¬ 
ing  off.  My  Roses  were  affected  in  this 
manner  last  June,  so  I  dug  them  up  and 
found  a  cluster  of  bugs,  very  much  like 
the  common  house  bug,  eating  the  bark 
off  the  stem  close  to  the  roots.  I  washed 
the  trees,  mixed  soot  and  lime  in  the 
hole,  and  replanted  them  ;  and  now  they 
have  recovered  and  look  healthy.  I  have 
treated  two  dozen  in  this  manner,  all 
Teas  and  H.  Teas,  and  have  taken  some 
good  specimens  from  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Antoine  Rivoire,  and  others,  on  the  1st 
of  October. 

Crowthorne,  Berks.  A.  Gamble. 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Chrysanthemum  uliginosum. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  herbaceous 
perennial  for  the  autumn,  and  should  be 
grown  by  every  amateur  gardener.  The 
white  moon  daisy-like  flowers  are  borne 
in  trusses  of  six  or  seven  flowers  on  the 
top  of  stems  four  or  five  feet  in  height, 
and  are  most  useful  for  house  and  table 
decoration,  and  it  is  a  very  effective  and 
stately  border  plant.  It  is  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  soil  and  will  thrive  in 
any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  easily 
propagated  by  division  and  offsets. 

.  Edwin  G.  Extence. 

Redland,  Bristol. 


The  Bladder  Cherry. 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  fruit  which 
is  too  often  neglected  nowadays,  but  is 
very  useful  for  Christmas  decoration. 
The  fruit  is  a  bright  red  cherry  encased 
in  a  brilliant  orange-hued  crust,  which 
is  pretty  in  itself  and  may  be  used  for 
decoration  for  a  few  weeks  before  being 
removed  to  leave  the  cherry  exposed 
to  view.  Well-grown  specimens  hav-q 
stems  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  bearing  white  flowers.  Purchase 
a  couple  of  plants  now  and  set  them 
firmly  in  good  deep  garden  soil  in  a 
sunny  position.  A  little  liquid  manure 
given  during  the  early  part  of  next  sum¬ 
mer  will  help  them  to  flower  freely. 
The  fruit  will  ripen  during  October  and 
when  a  rich  orange  it  should  be  gathered. 
It  keeps  best  in  water.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  Bladder  Cherry  is  Physalis 
Alkekengi,  but  a  new  and  much  larger 
variety  is  now  on  the  market  called  P. 
Francheti. 

E.  Vyner. 


A  Hint  for  the  Winter. 

Should  bad  weather  make  outdoor 
work  for  a  time  impossible,  let  your 
energies  be  directed  towards  a  thorough 
cleaning  of  indoor  foliage-plants.  Sponge 
the  leaves  on  both  sides  with  warm  water, 
in  which  Gishurst  Compound,  or  soft 
soap  with  a  very  little  paraffin  has  been 
dissolved..  Wash  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaves  with  clear  water,  to  give  the 
brightest  appearance  possible  ;  but  what 
remains  of  the  soapy  solution  on  the 
under  surface  can  be  left,  as  an  assist¬ 
ance  against  plant-pests.  Remove  brown 
leaves,  trim  palms,  etc.  If  pots  have 
become  dirty  or  green,  and  it  is  unde¬ 
sirable  to  disturb  their  occupants,  scour 
the  outside  before  cleaning  the  plants. 
The  staging  may  suitably  be  cleaned 
before  re-arrangement.  Attention  to 
these  simple  matters  of  cleanliness  aids 
wonderfully  in  promoting  healthy  and 
vigorous  growth  in  plant-houses,  as  well 
as  in  improving  their  general  appear¬ 
ance. 

West  Hampstead.  Helen  Colt. 


The  Culture  of  Heaths. 

Ericas  are  highly  esteemed  as  rod 
plants.  They  are  easily  propagated  b' 
cuttings  of  the  current  season's  growtl 
inserted  in  a  compost  of  one  part  loam 
half  a  part  of  leaf-soil,  half  of  peat,  anc 
a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand.  Plao 
five  or  six  cuttings  around  the  edge  o 
a  small  pot  and  press  firmly.  Plao 
these  in  a  cold  frame  under  a  bell  glass 
every  morning  removing  the  moisturi 
that  has  collected  on  the  glass  with  ; 
cloth  or  sponge,  and  shade  from  the  sun 
When  nicely  rooted,  transfer  singly  t< 
small  pots  in  the  same  compost  as  previ 
ously  recommended.  Firm  potting  anc 
perfect  drainage  are  essential ;  inade 
quate  drainage  is  ofttimes  the  cause  o; 
failure.  Eventually  plant  out  in  tin 
open.  I  append  a  few  of  the  best  varie 
ties,,  namely :  stricta,  carnea,  mediter- 
ranea,  ciliaris,  cinerea,  and  E.  Tetralix. 

H.  Stevens. 

Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 


Mushrooms  for  Amateurs. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  grow  these  in 
any  cool  shed  or  cellar  if  the  trouble 
is  taken  to  prepare  the  usual  materials 
for  making  a  bed.  This  may  be  of  any 
size  to  suit,  from  4  to- 6  feet  square,  and 
from  1  foot  to  15  inches  in  depth.  Place 
the  horse  droppings,  as  gathered,  in  a 
dry  airy  place,  protected  from  the  rain, 
taking  care  to  turn  them  every  day  to 
allow  the  fiercest  heat  to  escape,  before 
being  finally  made  into  a  bed.  No  better 
time  than  the  months  of  September  and 
October  can  be  selected  for  growing 
Mushrooms.  When  the  heat  has  sunk 
to  80  degs.  the  bricks  of  spawn,  broken 
up  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  can  be  inserted 
8  inches  apart.  Allow  two  days  to  elapse 
before  about  two  inches  of  maiden  soil 
are  spread  evenly  over  the  bed.  After 
ten  days  cover  with  one  foot  of  dry  straw 
and,  if  the  spawm  is  good,  in  five  to  six 
weeks  a  good  crop  of  Mushrooms  may 
be  looked  for.  J.  SCAMMELL. 


Planting-  Roses. 

Many  amateurs  are  going  in  for  some 
Roses  this  autumn,  maybe  for  the  first 
time,  therefore  a  little  advice  on  the 
proper  treatment  of  them  may  not  be 
amiss.  Don’t  plant  your  Roses  with 
other  flowers  unless ‘you  are  bound  to  for 
want  of  space.  I  -did,  when  I  first  grew 
Roses,  and  paid  the  cost  in  inferior 
blooms  and  stifled  trees.  Roses  want  a 
bed  to  themselves.  Nature  should  be 
studied.  Roses  want  space,  light,  sun¬ 
shine  and  plenty  of  air.  A  lot  of  other 
plants  amongst  the  Rose  bushes  draw 
the  goodness  from  the  ground  for  them¬ 
selves,  take  the  sunshine  and  often  the 
rain  and  keep  it  to  themselves,  and  en¬ 
twine  themselves  about  the  bushes  and 
prevent  them  making  the  necessary 
growth  for  next  season’s  blooms.  Once 
bit,  twice  shy,  therefore  remember  this 
word  in  season  and  get  the  best  out  of 
the  Roses  you  are  planting. 

Wimbledon.  ,,  B.  B. 

- '-+++ - 

Preservation  of  Commons  and  Footpaths. 

The  Commons  and  Footpaths  Preserva¬ 
tion  Society  are  acting  as  arbitrators  in 
several  Rights  of  Way  disputes,  and  are 
dealing  with  380  cases  of  the  obstruction 
of  footpaths  and  other  highways,  and  the 
enclosure  of  common  lands. 


i  Gardening  World,  December  19,  1908. 


An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 


VIOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

‘  jthing  is  quite  beautiful  alone ;  nothing 
;  beautiful  in  the  whole.”  — Emerson. 
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firl  of  frivolous  leaves, 

Golden  spray, 

:e  e  foam  of  a  wave  that  heaves 
S  abeams  out  of  its  way ; 

I  rting  out  of  the  dingle, 
i:idding  over  the  lane, 

3  chestnut  and  beech  leaves  mingle 
dnut  and  plane. 


Eil  of  desolate  leaves, 

Ankle  deep, 

e  weed  that  an  ebb  tide  weaves 

3  a  towsled  heap; 

tk  and  limp  in  the  highway, 

tsam  beyond  the  wave, 

ring  your  way,  galloping  my  way, 

)  the  grave. 

A.  W. 
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CLXXIV. 

Monotony  in  the  Carden. 

Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  ask  and 
answer  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  vari¬ 
ous  leading  questions  as  to  the  beauty, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  of  our  gardens: — “Is 
the  garden  too  much  alike  in  all  its 
parts  so  that  we  cannot  get  away  from  a 
feeling  of  rponotonv?”  Where  we  are 
obliged  to  reply  “Yes  it  is,”  this  state  of 
things  may  arise  from  too  great  a  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  ground  plan,  and  this 
may  be  accentuated  by  having  the  same 
varieties  of  plants  too  generally  dis¬ 
tributed.  Thus,  a  border  filled  with 
Campanulas,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and 
other  well  known  perennial  plants  should 
not  have  its  counterpart  elsewhere,  but 
distinct  and  different  varieties  of  plants 
should  occupy  the  second  border,  and, 
of  course,  this  appeals  more  especially 
to  small  gardens.  Perhaps  the  ground 
plan  caii  be  bettered,  and  a  little 
artistic  skill  and  knowledge  brought  to 
bear,  and  how  sadly  often  this  could  be 
done,  but  it  is  not.  However,  the  present 
is  the  time  to  take  any  such  alterations 
in  hand.  And  I  want  to  say  here,  as  I 
am  sure  I  have  said  before,  do  not  let 
us  overlook  the  extreme  decorativeness 
of  at  least  one  raised  border  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Let  us  think  of  it — in  no  way  does 
it  take  from  the  sense  of  breadth ;  it 
affords  a  splendidly  drained  site  for 
plants  that  cannot  stand  a  water-logged 
soil  during  the  winter,  and  thirdly  we 
have  the  facing  of  this  raised  border  to 
utilise,  and  utilise  beautifully,  even  if  it 
be  but  of  a  foot’s  depth  for  masses  of 
rock-loving  plants  that  cover  the  stone 
or  clinker  facing,  and  give  us  a  line  of 
vivid  and  brilliant  colour  if  well  planted. 
Breaking:  the  Line  of  Sight. 

It  may  be  that  a  dividing  screen,  such 
as  a  line  of  Rambler  Roses  along  the 
side  or  end  of  a  lawn,  or  other  position, 
will  prevent  the  garden  being  covered  by 
the  eye  at  a  glance.  It  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  see  that  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  a  small  garden,  a  line  of 
Roses  may  accomplish  this  end  and  be 
in  itself  a  beautiful  feature.  I  would 
suggest  in  a  really  small  garden  using 
but  one  variety  of  Rose,  or  at  least  one 
colour,  pink  or  white  or  crimson,  so  as  to 
secure  a  grand  colour  effect ;  any  of  the 
favourite  Rambler  section  would  be  suit¬ 
able,  I.adv  Gay  and  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Or,  again,  if  preferred,  the 
Clematises  could  be  used  in  this  same 
manner,  and  if,  say,  even  half  a  dozen 
made  a  line  at  the  far  end  of  a  little 
lawn  what  a  gorgeous  feature  in  the  little 
garden  would  be  secured,  and  the  colour 
scheme  could  be  further  enriched  by  tubs 
of  Hydrangeas  standing  between  or  at 
the  bases  either  of  the  Roses  or  the 
Clematises. 

The  Sense  of  Breadth. 

I  am  treating  the  small  garden  more 
especially  to-day,  and  I  should  like  to 


emphasise  the  fact  that  even  here  we 
must  try  to  secure  a  sense  of  breadth ; 
and  by  this  I  mean  we  must  make  the 
little  garden  appear  as  large,  as  ample, 
as  restful  as  possible.  That  is  another 
question  we  may  seek  to  answer  at  this 
season.  Do  our  gardens  answer  to  these 
conditions  ?  If  not,  it  may  be  because 
they  are  too  intricate  and  we  can  give 
them  these  eminently  desirable  qualities 
by  simplifying  the  design  as  much  as 
p.ossible.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  a  mistake 
to  begrudge  a  path  of  a  reasonable  width  ; 
to  my  mind  nothing  makes  a  garden 
look  so  insignificant  and  toy-like  as  a 
two-foot,  or  thereabouts,  pathway.  I  feel 
sure  it  must  be  hard  lines  in  a  very  small 
garden  to  widen  one  of  these  narrow 
pathways  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
lawn  or  the  narrow  border,  but  still  I 
know  it  is  worth  it.  Suppose  we  take 
six  inches  from  the  lawn  on  one  side  and 
six  inches  from  the  border  on  the  other 
and  give  them  to  the  mean  little  path¬ 
way — immediately  the  whole  design  seems 
to  grow  in  simplicity,  in  breadth  of  de¬ 
sign,  and  in  restfulness. 

Too  many  Evergreen  Shrubs. 

Another  question  that  might  be  asked 
is  this  : — Are  we  overdone  with  evergreen 
shrubs?  I  have  often  seen  small  town 
and  suburban  gardens  thus  overloaded 
and  felt  how  much  more  charming  and 
decorative  an  effect  would  be  achieved 
if  these  were  made  to  give  way  to  such 
subjects  as  the  dainty  and  free  flowering 
blooms,  such  as  the  beautiful  white 
Cytisus  albus,  or  the  yellow  C.  sessili- 
folius,  or  the  gay  yellow  and  chestnut- 
coloured  C.  scoparius  andreanus.  Or, 
again,  if  these  overgrown  evergreens  were 
replaced  by  Rhus  Cotinus  with  its  wealth 
of  graceful  bloom — and  other  subjects 
equally  suitable  would  be  Spiraea  Arun- 
cus,  S.  ariaefolia,  and  the  China  Roses. 
I  often  think  that  to  use  these  last  as 
deciduous  shrubs  is  to  secure  a  maximum 
of  blossom  on  a  minimum  of  ground 
space. 

China  Roses. 

I  delight  to  see  China  Roses  doing 
duty  in  a  mixed  border  of  perennials  so 
long  as  they  have  ample  space  about 
them.  They  give  variety  of  height  in 
winter,  when  the  herbaceous  things  are 
below  the  soil,  and  from  June  to  Decem¬ 
ber  they  will  yield,  at  any  rate,  some 
blossom.  The  pale  pink — Monthly  Rose 
— as  it  is  called,  is  the  one  that  pleases 
me  best,  for  it  is  just  the  colour  at  the 
height  of  summer  now  easily  secured 
among  the  hardy  perennial  plants,  and 
is  a  beautiful  addition  to  a  border  of 
Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  and  other  old 
favourites.  F.  NORFOLK. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  Hilda  Lawrence. 

The  above  is  a  single  variety  having 
large  lilac-pink  florets  in  three  rows  and 
produced  in  bunches.  Award  of  Merit 
by  the  R.H.S.,  when  shown  by  Mrs.  R. 
Gregory  (gardener,  Mr.  L.  Law-rence), 
Shoreham  Cottage,  Shoreham. 
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Plaptipg  ^oses. 


A  good  beginning  is  sometimes  every¬ 
thing,  as  many  of  us  know,  and  in  no¬ 
thing  more  so  than  in  Rose  culture;  so 
having  secured  some  good  trees  and  paid 
a  good  price  for  them,  make  sure  that 
the  planting  is  done  properly  so  that 
good  Roses  may  be  the  reward  next 
season. 

In  planting  there  are  several  things  to 
be  considered.  Firstly,  if  you  have  a 
fair  sized  garden  and  grow  flowers  and 
fruit  generally,  it  is  advisable  to  plant 
Roses  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  garden, 
and  it  is  the  side  that  gets  the  morning 
sun  which  is  essential.  Secondly,  if  you 
have  the  space  to  spare,  it  is  best  to  plant 
Roses  in  a  bed  by  themselves ;  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Roses  do  better  ■when 
treated  so  than  if  grown  with  other  flowers 
which  rob  the  ground  of  its  goodness-, 
keep  the  sun  and  light  away  from  the 
roots  of  the  Roses  and  prevent  them  giv¬ 
ing  of  their  best. 

When  exhibiting,  a  separate  bed  for 
Roses  is  essential,  as  one  wants  to  ger 
amongst  them  with  the  hoe,  and  also  to 
give  them  the  necessary  stimulant  for 
exhibition  blooms.  If  you  are  only 
planting  Roses  for  garden  purposes,  en¬ 
deavour  to  plant  the  same  with  an  eye 
to  equality  and  artistic  effect,  that  is  to 
say,  have  some  standard  trees  amongst  the 
dwarfs,  and  in  planting  dwarfs  see  that 
the  different  varieties  you  plant  together 
are  of  a  similar  habit  of  growth,  planting 
those  of  a  very  dwarf  habit  in  the  front 
of  the  bed  and  those  of  a  stronger  growth 
at  the  back  or  centre.  This  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  summer  when  the 
Roses  are  in  full  growth  and  bloom.  For 
instance,  Margaret  Dickson  and  Baroness 
Rothschild  are  well  together,  but  the 
first  named  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  is  out 
of  harmony.  Dwarf  growers  such  as 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Papa  Lambert  or 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  are  best  placed 
in  the  front,  whilst  those  such  as  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Margaret  Dickson  or 
Baroness  Rothschild  show  to  better  effect 
in  the  rear  of  the  bed. 

But  above  all  see  that  the  Roses  are 
planted  properly,  give  them  plenty  of 
room  for  root  development,  dig  a  good 
square  hole  for  their  reception,  prune 
slightly  all  strong  roots,  cut  off  all  dam¬ 
aged  ones,  saving  the  small  fibrous  roots, 
and  having  done  this  proceed  to  plant, 
laying  out  each  root  to  its  full  length, 
making  room  for  each.  Place  the  soil 
well  between  the  roots — some  good  turfy 
loam  if  possible — then  cover  with  a  small 
layer  of  ordinary  soil,  treading  gently 
dowm,  after  which  put  more  soil  and  tread 
firmly,  and  so  on  till  the  operation  is 
finished. 

Dwarf  Roses  should  be  planted  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  junction  of  budding, 
and  standards  about  the  depth  they  were 
planted  before.  Climbing  Roses  plant  so 
that  the  roots  point  away  from  the  wall 
or  arch  in  a  kind  of  fan  shape.  Pay 
attention  to  the  planting  for  it  is  half 
the  battle  in  growing  Roses  successfully, 
for  many  a  man  owes  his  poor  crop  of 
Roses  to  the  improper  planting  that  his 
trees  received. 

B.  B. 


An  old  English  garden  is  to  be  formed 
in  Battersea  Park. 

Nitrate  of  Lime. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  con¬ 
sists  of  a  mixture  of  four-fifths  nitrogen 
and  about  one-fifth  oxygen.  Knowing 
the  value  of  nitrogen  for  manurial  pur¬ 
poses  scientific  men  have  been  for  many 
years  discussing  the  possibility  of  com¬ 
bining  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  so  as  to  make  it  available  as  a 
plant  food.  This  is  now  being  done  at 
Notodden  in  Norway  where  there  is  a 
factory  at  work  combining  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere  by  passing  the  air 
through  an  electric  furnace  to  form  nitro¬ 
genous  fumes.  The  latter  are  absorbed 
by  water  and  then  combined  with  lime. 
A  waterfall  giving  energy  equal  to 
250,000  horse  power  has  been  harnessed 
for  supplying  the  electricity  for  heating 
the  furnace  and  doing  other  necessary 
work.  The  nitrate  of  lime  is  now  being 
put  on  the  market  as  a  manure.  The 
agent  for  the  company  in  this  country  is- 
Mr.  J.  J.  Beer,  15,  Cullum  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C. 


-  Q.  W.  - - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  Bitte  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad- 
dresB  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  wiU  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  wiU  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  iss'ie.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  foUowing  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OP 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Oompetition  was 
awarded  to  “  Sentinel,”  for  the  article  on 
“  Hardy  Cyclamen,”  page  762. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Oompetition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  A.  Gamble,”  for  the  article 
on  “  Treatment  for  Failing  Roses  ” ;  and 
another  to  “  FT.  Stevens”  for  the  article  on 
“The  Culture  of  Heaths,”  page  774. 


Scab  on  Potato 


One  sees  much  in  newspapers  and  ,g 
zines  about  scab  on  Potatos,  and  in  x. 
districts  it  is  said  to  amount  to  a  p  u. 

It  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in  our  ig 
bourhood,  but  how  long  may  we  rj, 
immunity  when  only  last  week  aoc 
storekeeper  received  by  rail  a  co  ig 
ment  of  five  tons  of  Potatos,  every  ib 
of  which  -was  touched  with  scab  ? 

The  not  very  skilful  salesmen  d 
few  stones  to  some  equally  ig:ra 
housewives,  but  these  latter"  kne  t] 
moment  they  put  a  knife  into  tl  P- 
tatos  that  they  were  diseased,  ai  r 
turned  them  to  the  shop,  with  the  su 
that  the  whole  consignment  was  sen  >ac 
to  the  grower  as  unfit  for  food.  Bi  wt 
should  such  a  thing  happen  ?  Why  Ju! 
such  risk  of  spreading  contaminat  ri 
permitted,  when  much  money  ha:  iee 
spent,  and  the  Agricultural  Depa  iei 
of  the  University  of  Leeds  has  ma  e: 
penments  and  proved  to  their  ownati 
faction  that  the  cure  for  scab  is  ip] 
and  easy — merely  a  combination  ct  at 
dust  and  salt  scattered  over  the  ircte 
land  P 

Why  should  scientific  men  ke  r 
themselves  knowledge  they  have  ac  ire 
at  public  expense?  The  recipe  )ui 
have  been  printed  and  scattered  aac 
cast,  and  so  saved  from  serious  lo  th 
cultivators  who  really,  by  taxation  iavi 
already  paid  for  the  scientific  inv  :iga 
tion. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  scab  is  o  nes 
found  on  dry  sandy  soil,  rarely  on  ire 
or  peaty  soil,  so  an  experiment  wastadi 
on  a  farm  where  the  disease  was  era 
lent,  to  increase  the  moisture-retninj 
properties  of  the  land.  Dressings  ( saw 
dust, 1  shoddy,  peat  moss,  and  rapt  neai 
were  applied  in  different  plots,  ;i  ii 
one  case  the  sawdust  was  mixecwitl 
salt.  The  sole  material  that  ha  an] 
effect  in  checking  the  scab  was  sa  lust 
but  only  in  the  plot  where  both  sa  am 
sawdust  had  been  applied  were  tl  Po 
tatos  anything  like  free  from  the  d  'ase 

I nvestigations  prove  that  though  tl  sea 
Potato  is  so  to  be  dreaded  that  ever;  era 
of  it  should  be  burnt,  it  is  not  tl  pro 
ducer  of  the  plague,  though  it  caiian 
it,  and  should  scab-touched  tube  j 
used  for  seed  the  next  year’s  ere 
certainly  be  infected.  Scab  is  a  ngu 
in  the  ground,  and  so  rapid  o 
ravages  that  it  doubles  its  pollute  ai^ 
every  year,  and  no  matter  what  hdp 
Potato  you  put  into  the  disease  h* 
scab-covered  tubers  will  be  produd  til 
the  ground  is  purified. 

If  salt  and  sawdust  will  do  th?  ii 
worth  while  trying.  They  are  ccnrc 
cheap  things,  within  the  reach  ohc( 
body. 

G.  i  P- 

Slitrig,  Blouse, 

Hawick,  Scotland. 

■ — - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  exhibition  of  flowerspHj 
and  vegetables  of  the  above  soci(J  w 
be  held  at  Vincent  Square,  WestrJistjj 
on  Tuesday,  December  22nd.  Th  e  W 
be  no  lecture  on  this  occasion. 


ecernber  19,  1908. 
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Wanting  Apple  Trees. 


/ 

(ound  for  Apple  trees  must  be  well 
•ned,  especially  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
j-y  nature,  and  in  cases  where  the 
jjral  drainage  is  imperfect,  artificial 
tus  must  be  employed  to  remedy  the 
;f-ts.  In  addition  to  being  very  cold 
'  vinter,  badly-drained  water-logged 
favours  the  growth  of  lichen,  induces 
tier,  and  causes  the  trees  to  become 
c  v  in  appearance,  the  result  being 
r  both  their  growth  and  productive- 
-  are  adversely  affected.  The  ground 
1(  Id  be  deeply  worked  or  bastard 
e  hed,  and,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  .poor, 
,r  good  loam  should  be  added,  whilst 
a>y  soil  can  be  greatly  improved  by 

I  dmixture  of  road  scrapings,  old 
oar  rubbish,  sandy  soil,  and  other 
a  rial  that  tends  to  lighten  and  make  it 
0  open. 

hnure  near  the  roots  of  newly¬ 
wed  trees  is.  a  disadvantage,  there- 
r  it  is  not  advisable  to  incorporate 
atre  with  the  soil  when  it  is  being  pre- 
i-,j,  or  place  any  in  the  holes  when 
c  rees  are  planted. 

'  .ree-year-old  Apple  trees  are  the  best 
r-lanting,  and  when  they  are  received, 
roots  should  be  carefully  examined, 
iianv  damaged  or  broken  parts  be  cut 
f  1  the  manner  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  1, 
n  ;t  long  bare  roots  should  be 

II  ened  as  shown  at  B,  this  process 
u  ng  fibrous  roots,  which  are  of  ser- 
cto  the  trees,  to  be  emitted  similar  to 
it  2.  Bush  and  pyramid  Apples 
eld  be  planted  not  less  than  eight  feet 
).:,  more  if  possible,  whilst  for  stan¬ 
ds  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
>;t  is  not  any  too  much.  Deep  plant- 
ashould  be  avoided,  and  in  no  case 
:'!d  the  stem  of  the  tree  be  covered 
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deeper  than  it  has  previously  been 
covered  when  the  soil  has  settled  down. 

Hole£  of  ample  width  should  be  got 
out  so  that  every  root  can  be  spread  out 
as  naturally  as  possible,  whilst  stakes  to 
support  the  trees  should  be  driven  into 
the  ground  before  the  holes  are  filled  in 
with  soil  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Some  good 
fine  loam  should  be  used  to  fill  and  work 
between  the  roots,  and  be  made 
moderately  firm  by  lightly  treading  over 
it,  and,  when  planting  is  completed,  the 
surface  soil  should  be  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  surrounding  level  to  allow  for 
it  settling  down.  When  tying  the  trees 
to  the  stakes,  a  piece  of  cloth  should 
first  be  wrapped  round  the  stem  whilst  the 
cord  should  always  be  crossed  between 
the  stake  and  the  stem,  or  a  pad  be  formed 
to. prevent  chafing. 

When  planting  is  completed,  a  little 
littery  manure  should  be  spread  over  the 
ground  about  the  roots  as  shown  in  Fig.  4 
to  keep  out  frost  and  conserve  any 
warmth  that  may  be  left  in  the  soil. 
Each  tree  should  be  properly  labelled, 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  securing  the  name 
plates  being  by  means  of  copper  wire 
loosely  coiled  round  a  convenient  branch 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  this,  of  course,  allow¬ 
ing  the  branch  to  grow  and  expand.  To  at¬ 
tach  the  labels  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  5  is  wrong,  the  result  being  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  During  the  following  March  the 
newly  planted  trees  should  be  pruned, 
the  shoots  being  cut  back  to  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  their  length  as  indicated 
by  the  cross  lines  in  Fig.  3.  Grass, 
weeds,  or  growth  of  any  kind,  should  not 
be  allowed  on  the  ground  over  or  about 
the  roots  of  the  trees. 

Ortus. 


Aphides 


During  the  early  months  of  the  year 
these  are  the  most  troublesome  in  frames, 
houses,  etc.  In  the  open  garden  nothing 
pays  so  well  as  spraying  things  early. 
For  many  years  I  have  come  to  regard 
spraying  or  dipping  more  profitable  than 
fumigating.  In  days  gone  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  arose  how  to  get  at  the  under  side 
of  the  foliage,  especially  when  near  the 
ground.  This  is  overcome  by  using  an 
Abol  syringe  with  a-  bend  on  it  and  you 
can  wet,  every  part  of  the  plant,  even 
those  resting  on  the  ground. 

Recently  I  have  found  it  of  immense 
benefit  for  this,  purpose.  Having  many 
Asters  in  the  open  ground  last  summer 
these  had  fly  on  them.  When  seen,  I  at 
once  gave  them  a  spraying  with  an  in¬ 
secticide  through  an  Abol  syringe.  Using 
it  as  above  described,  1  rid  them  of  it 
with  the  first  dose  from  being  able  to 
reach  every  portion  of  the  plant. 

Nothing  is  more  helpful  to  plant  life 
than  keeping  them  clean,  and  in  no  way 
can  this  be  done  so  well  as  spraying 
things  that,  are  prone  to  insect  pests 
early.  In  this  way  they  never  get  a 
lodging.  Fumigating  is  an  offensive 
operation,  especially  to  the  amateur;  but 
with  one  of  these  syringes  and  a  stock 
of  insecticide  this  is  overcome — Abol 
White’s  Superior  is  excellent  for  this, 
being  safe  and  cheap. 

West  Surrey. 

- - 

Clerodendron  fallax 

From  Cuttings. 

This  forms  a  beautiful  stove  flowering 
plant  when  well  grown.  If  the  summer¬ 
flowering  plants  were  cut  over  after 
flowering  there  should  be  an  abundant 
supply  of  cuttings  to  be  had  now.  They 
should  be  taken  off  and  inserted  singly 
into  thumb  pots,  filled  with  a  light,  free 
compost,  and  plunged  in  a  propagating 
frame  with  a  bottom  heat,  ranging  from 
75  to  80  degrees.  In  a  few  weeks  they 
will  then  be  ready  for  a  shift  into  a 
larger  pot,  if  well  rooted,  4  in.  pots  being 
most  suitable,  which  with  careful  treat¬ 
ment  will  carry  them  through  the  winter. 

A  good  potting  compost  is  required  to 
get  large  heads  of  flowers,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  will  be  found  suitable,  viz.  : — 3  parts 
loam,  1  part  leaf-mould,  i  part  coarse 
sand,  with  a  little  lime  rubble  and  horse 
droppings  well  mixed  together. 

For  the  final  potting  a  little  bone  meal 
and  Cross's  manure  may  be  added  to 
this.  Potting  should  be  carefully  done, 
making  them  medium  firm.  They  should 
be  ready  for  their  final  shift  into  7  in. 
pots  by  the  end  of  January.  Shade  from 
bright  sunshine,  and  when  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  apply  liquid  farm¬ 
yard  manure  twice  a  week,  and  for  a 
change  give  a  little  of  some  other  popu¬ 
lar  fertiliser.  Be  careful  not  to  over 
water,  or  let  them  get  too  dry ;  to  allow 
either  will  spell  failure. 

If  this  treatment  is  carefully  carried 
out,  they  should  reward  the  grower  with 
large  beautiful  heads  of  scarlet  flowers, 
lasting  well  through  the  summer. 

J.  K.  D. 
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The  Early  Winter  Exhibition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on 
the  2nd  and  3rd  insts.,  during  dry  but 
cold  weather.  Some  of  the  varieties  that 
can  be  timed  up  to  perfection  at  the 
beginning  of  November  can  also  be 
shown  in  tolerable  form  at  the'  beginning 
of  December  by  slightly  different  treat¬ 
ment.  The  flowers  that  appeared  at  the 
Palace  were,  therefore,  not  a  remainder 
hanging  over  from  November,  but  flowers 
cut  from  plants  grown  for  the  purpose. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  varieties  suitable 
for  a  December  exhibition  and  of  suitable 
size  for  staging  on  boards,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  names  of  the  varieties  in  the 
first  prize  exhibit  of  eighteen  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties.  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to 
Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park, 
Epsom,  was  the  champion  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  and  exhibited  splendid  blooms  of 
Miss  Miriam  Hankey,  Mme.  R.  Cadbury, 
Algernon  Davis,  John  Peed,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Neill,  W.  H.  Whitehouse,  W.  M.  Moir, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  H.  Perkins,  R.  C. 
Pulling,  Thomas  Stevenson,  Mme.  R. 
Oberthur  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Pirie.  Good 
stands  were  also  put  up  by  Mr.  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Ludlow,  Lamport,  Northampton,  and  Mr. 
W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tait,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  who  were  win¬ 
ners  in  this  order. 

Mr.  Hunt  also  took  the  lead  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  and  here  again 
he  exhibited  a  number  of  the  same  varie¬ 
ties  and  the  larger  ones  were  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Neill,  John  Peed  and  Mme,  P.  Radaelli. 
In  this  class  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W. 
Mease  and  Mr.  J.  Preece,  gardener  to 
Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Brentwood. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  varie¬ 
ties  Mr.  G.  Hunt  again  took  the  lead 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  Preece  and  Mr.  W. 
Mease.  The  blooms  he  showed  were  W. 
WTainwright.  May  Phillips,  Mdlle.  L. 
Faure,  G.  W.  Matthews,  Ialene,  Marjorie 
Shield,  Mrs.  J.  Hygate  and  The  Egyp¬ 
tian,  the  rest  being  duplicates.  All  three 
stands  contained  beautiful  compact 
blooms,  such  as  are  essential  for  a  stand 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 

There  were  nine  entries  for  a  dinner 
table  decorated  with  Chrysanthemums, 
and  the  lead  was  taken  bv  Mr.  T.  W. 
Stevens,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq., 
Donnington,  Laurie  Park  Gardens, 
Sydenham.  He  emnloved  plumy  yellow 
and  chestnut-red  Chrysanthemums  with 
trails  of  Selaginella  and  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii.  Mrs.  A.  Robinson,  Norhvrst, 
Park  Hill.  Carshalton,  used  bronze  Chry¬ 
santhemums  chiefly,  but  the  exhibit  was 
somewhat  more  heavily  built.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Trossell,  gardener  to  H.  Attenborough’ 
Esq.,'  St.  Helens,  The  Avenue,  Becken¬ 
ham,  used  much  larger  yellow  blooms 
and  took  the.  third  place. 

Chrysanthemums  in  vases  were  another 
mature  of  the  show,  as  they  were  staged 


in  considerable  variety.  For  nine  vases 
of-  six  blooms  each  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Mr.  G.  Hunt  and  the  blooms  were  similar 
to  those  shown  on  the  boards.  He  also 
took  the  lead  for  twelve  vases  of  single 
varieties  showing  beautiful  bunches  of 
Lady  Windsor  (white  and  rose),  Edith 
Pagram  (pink),  Doreen  (yellow),  Annie 
Farrant  (crimson-red),  Mr.  Will  Jordan 
(lake)  and  Golden  Star. 

For  a  large  vase  of  exhibition  Japanese 
and  incurved  blooms  with  any  kind  of 
foliage,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Luck,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Ern,  Esq.,  Wood- 
hall,  Dulwich,  who  mixed  his  large 
blooms  with  Fern  fronds  and  highly 
coloured  Barberry  leaves. 

The  class,  for  a  large  vase  of  single 
spidery,  plumy  or  thread-petalled  Chry¬ 
santhemums  offered  some  scope  for  grace¬ 
ful  arrangement.  The  class  for  a  large 
vase  of  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  ar¬ 
ranged  with  foliage  also  offered  similar 
possibilities;  in  both  classes  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard, 
Feltham,  who  cut  her  flowers  with  long 
stems  so  that  the  lower  ones  could  hang 
down  and  cover  the  vase  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  showing  decorative  ffases 
of  American  Carnations  at  the  present 
day. 

In  an  amateur’s  class  for  a  large  vase 
of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  foliage 
and  berries  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
Webb,  gardener  to  J.  Chapman,  Esq., 
Melrose,  Laurie  Park  Road,  Sydenham. 
He  built  up  a  very  massive  vase  by  the 
use  of  Asparagus  and  large  Fern  fronds. 
The  competition  in  each  of  these  classes 
for  vases  was  very  good. 

There  were  also  some  good  stands  of 
large  blooms  exhibited  by  amateurs  so 
that  they  must  now  be  highly  experienced 
in  keeping  Chrysanthemums  through  the 
dampest  and  worst  period  of  the  year. 
The  best  stand  of  twelve  blooms  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Walters,  Alexandria  Road, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  principal  features  of  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  exhibits  were  Chrysanthemums 
and  Apples.  Mr.  H.  J.  Tones,  Ryecroft 
Nurseries,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  had 
an  extensive  and  effective  group  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  in  bamboo  stands  and  vases. 
Amongst  these-  he  had  Palms  and  Pine¬ 
apple  plants  and  cut  blooms  in  front 
(Gold  Medal-). 

The  Nova  Scotia  Government  had  an 
attractive  exhibit  of  red  Apples,  ■  bottled 
Gooseberries  and  other  fruits.  (Large 
Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &-  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mers- 
tham,  staged  Chrysanthemums,  chiefly 
single  varieties  with  some  large  blooms. 

A  rather  distinct  new  variety  was  Cloth 
of  Gold  which  might  be  described  as  old 
gold  colour..  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  had  alpines  and  Cacti. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex, 


had  a  varied  display  of  single  Chrysa 
themums  on  bamboo  stands  in  bask 
and  vases.  (Gold  Medal). 

Alessrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanh 
staged  Chrysanthemums  and  cut  flow.- 
of  Pelargoniums.  (Large  Silver  Meds’ 
The  British  Columbia  Government  a  < 
set  up  an  attractive  lot  of  highly  colour 
Apples,  such  as  are  grown  there.  Son 
of  the  Apples  grown  m  Canada  are  idc 
tical  with  our  own,  but  more  high 
coloured.  (Large  Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley,  had  a  tat 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  Palms  with 
larger  circular  group  on  the  floor.  (Gc 
Medal). 


Digging  and  Trenchin; 

One  of  the  most  important,  if  not  tl 
most  important,  of  garden  operations, 
trenching  the  ground  to  a  proper  dept 
No  form  of  culture  will  repay  one 
well  as  a  thorough  preparation  of  tl 
soil  in  the  late  autumn,  and  done  in  sue 
a  way  that  it  will  be  well  exposed 
winter  frosts. 

If  the  ground  is  of  a  light,  sane 
nature,  digging  before  the  approach  < 
winter  is  not  so  imperative ;  but  if  it 
of  a  strong,  clayey  character,  then  wir.t; 
digging  is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  whe 
turning  the  ground,  be  careful  always  t 
leave  as  rough  a  surface  as  possibh 
When  turned  up  in  the  rough,  a  large 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  frost.  A  so 
turned  up  in  this  manner  is  not  only  in: 
proved  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  but 
is  also  properly  aerated.  And  this  is 
point  in  culture  that  does  not  always  ge 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Heavy'  soil 
are  therefore  much  benefited  by  deep  dig 
ging  before  winter  sets  in,  whilst  light  0 
sandy  soils  are  perhaps  most  benefite 
by  being  well  turned  up  juSt  before  crop 
ping  operations  commence. 

hen  trenching  take  out  the  openinj 
soil  according  to  its  depth,  one  or  tw< 
feet  down,  and  about  two  feet  wide,  righ 
across  the  piece  of  ground  requiring  to  h 
turned  up.  The  earth  taken  out  shouh 
be  removed  to  the  other  end  of  the  piece 
Next  turn  the  top  of  the  second  two  fee 
into  the  bottom  of  the  first  trench,  so  tha 
when  it  is  finished  the  soil  originally  a 
the  top  will  be  turned  to  the  bottom.  Re 
peat  this  process  right  through  unti 
finished,  and  the  last  trench  will  be  fillec 
up  with  the  soil  carried  over  from  th< 
first.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  t<  , 
note  that  only  good,  rich,  fertile  soi 
must  be  turned  up ;  if  the  bottom  is  da; 
or  gravel,  this  must  only  be  loosened 
and  tnen  allowed  to  remain  where  it  is 

If  all  garden  ground  were  broken  u] 
as  deep  as  possible,  and  worked  in  thf 
way,  crops  would  be  had  a  half  heavier 
and  also  of  far  better  quality  than  at  pre 
sent.  By  adopting  such  a  system,  and  ; 
thorough  rotation  of  crops,  less  manun 
would  also  be  required,  and  vegetable: 
■would  be  stronger,  better  shaped,  as  ir 
the  case  of  root  crops,  and  no  mattei 
what  kind  of  crops  were  grown,  thee 
would  be  sweeter  and  far  more  palatablf 
and  nourishing. 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  grow  nice 
crisp,  sweet  vegetables,  and  this  cannot 
be  done  where  there  is  too  free  use  of  too 
rank  or  badly  made  manure. 
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Scrubs  for  the 

Rockery. 

Shrubs  suitable  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  rock  garden  do  mot,  perhaps,  take 
such  a  wide  range  as  one  could  wish,  but 
there  is  nevertheless  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

One  ran  with  confidence  recommend 
Juniperus  sabina,  popularly  known  as 
Sr.  .1.  a  beautiful  coniferous  evergreen 
vrucn  hugs  the  stones  and  ground  in  a 
most  fascinating  way,  and  is  effective  all 
the  year  round.  Other  forms  of  the  type 
equally  suitable  are  J.  s.  tamariscifolia 
and  J.  s.  variegata,  but  the  latter  should 
not  be  planted  in  a  too  sunny  position. 
Euonymous  radicans  variegata  can  be 
planted  liberally,  its  delightful  silvery 
margined,  piak-tirited  leaves  showing  up 
grandly  amongst  the  dwarfer,  green- 
foliaged  denizens  of  the  rockery.  A  very 
-  c  ■  green  growing  about  a  foot 
high,  a  ad  having  leaves  of  a  shiny  green 
on  the  surface  and  silvery-white  beneath 
covered  with  bright  scarlet  berries  during 
autumn  and  winter  is  Cotoneaster  thymi- 
folia.  Daphne  blagayana,  which  requires 
a  moist  shady  position,  has  alternate, 
lance-shaped,  evergreen  leaves,  and  pro¬ 
duces  fragrant,  white,  tubular  flowers 
freely  in  dense  terminal  heads.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  eastern  Europe,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1872.  Another  suitable 
“  spurge  ”  with  bright  pink,  sweet-scented 
flowers  is  D.  Cneorum  majus,  commonly 
known  as  the  Garland  Flower. 

A  very  handsome  dwarf  evergreen  sub¬ 
shrub  having  trailing  proclivities  is 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  "a  native  of 
south-western  Europe.  This  species  pro¬ 
duces  bright  blue,  gentian-like  flowers, 
striped  with  reddish-violet,  and  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  subject  for  the  rockery  if  given  a  shel¬ 
tered,  northerly  position,  and  planted  in 
well-drained  rich  loam. 

A  collection  of  rock  garden  shrubs, 
however  small,  would  be  wholly  incom¬ 
plete  without  the  inclusion  of  a  few  of 
the  beautiful  hardy  Heaths.  Of  these 
Erica  carnea,  six  inches  in  height,  with 
pale  red  flowers,  and  E.  c.  alba,  a  white 
form,  are  very  desirable,  whilst  our  own 
native  Heaths,  E.  cinerea  and  E.  vagans, 
are  not  to  be  despised.  To  be  successful 
with  Heaths  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil 
should  have  an  equal  proportion  of  peat 
or  leaf-mould  mixed  with  it,  and  be  free 
from  lime. 

Hypericum  calycinum  makes  also  a 
splendid  shrub  for  the  rockery,  its  beauti¬ 
ful  yellow  flowers  having  a  telling  effect, 
whilst  the  evergreen  prostrate  growths, 
and  golden  yellow  flowers  of  H.  reptans 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Where  the 
expanse  of  rockwork  permits  of  taller 
and  freer-growing  subjects  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  above  notes,  I  should 
recommend  Berberis  stenophylla  fl.  pi., 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  and  a  few  tufts 
of  the  white-berried  Magellan  shrub,  Per- 
nettya  mucronata. 

J.  W.  Watson. 


Cncldiurr.  kramerianum, 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


The  Bull  Do^  Orchid. 


(Oncidium  kramerianum.) 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
in  Orchid  that  is  at  once  curious,  beauti- 
ul  and  odd  in  its  particular  form.  It 
nost  nearly  resembles  the  Butterfly 
Drchid  (O.  Papilio),  but  it  is  choicer  in 
ts  way.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador  and  New  Granada  ranging  from 
m  elevation  of  1,000  ft.  up  to  3,000  ft. 
ft  grows  upon  the  trunks  of  trees  fully 
exposed  to  the  sunshine  of  those  latitudes 
md  for  that  reason  it  requires  good  ex¬ 
posure  in  hothouses  in  order  to  ripen  the 
pseudo-bulbs  properly  and  thereby  en¬ 
able  it  to  flower  well  in  the  succeeding 
year. 

The  upper  sepal  and  the  two  petals  are 
reddish  brown,  and  in  no  small  measure 
resemble  the  tongue  and  antennae  of  a 
butterfly.  The  lower  or  lateral  sepals 
are  much  broader  and  contribute  much 
more  to  the  ornamental  character  of  the 
flower.  They  curve  round  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  appear  at  a  distance  to  be 
part  of  the  lip,  and  the  contrast  in  colour 
between  these  parts  is  very  great,  and, 
indeed,  serves  to  guide  the  insect  visitors 
partial  to  this  particular  Orchid.  These 
lateral  sepals  are  of  an  orange-red  colour 
with  golden-yellow  streaks  passing  irregu¬ 
larly  across  them.  The  lip  is  pale  yel¬ 
low,  bordered  with  red,  thus  completing 
a  beautiful  and  peculiarly  formed  flower. 


The  popular  name  above  recorded  is 
that  by  which  the  plant  is  known  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  the  allusion  refers 
to  the  crest  on  the  lip  which  has  no  small 
resemblance  to  the  face  of  a  bull  dog  or 
some  other  animal.  The  botanical  name 
kramerianum  is  derived  from  Herr  Kra¬ 
mer,  the  gardener  under  whose  care  it 
first  flowered  at  Flotbeck  Park,  near 
Hamburg. 

Rose  Frau  Lina  Strasheim. 

The  above  is  a  new  variety  of  Poly- 
antha  Rose  which  was  raised  by  C.  P. 
Strasheim  last  year.  A  coloured  plate 
of  it  appears  in  the  November  number 
of  Rosen  Zeitung.  It  was  raised  as  the 
result  of  crossing  R.  multiflora  with  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler.  The  flowers  are  perfectly 
double,  produced  in  large  bunches  and 
in  the  bud  state  when  about  to  open  they 
are  wholly  of  a  lake-red  colour,  gradually 
becoming"  entirely  rose  when  opening. 
The  flowers  are  of  beautiful  form,  very 
full  and  show  a'  golden-yellow  hue.  for 
a  short  time  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  sister 
to  another  variety  named  Grossherzogin 
Eleanore  von  Hessen.  It  may  be  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  it  will  form 
a  high  pyramidal  bush  or  may  be  grown 
on  trellis  work  like  other  Polyantha 
Roses. 
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“.Yfa^s’uk  and  "Woodland  $«ns.” 

The  above  is  a  well  got-up  book  on 
the  subject  of  British  Ferns,  which  re¬ 
minds  us  to  what  low  depth  of  neglect 
our  Ferns  have  reached  at  the  present 
time,  notwithstanding  their  great  beauty 
and  immense  variety.  Few  exotic  Ferns 
can  show  such  a  number  of  beautiful 
varieties  as  the  Lady  Fern,  the  Male 
Fern,  the  Buckler  Shield  Ferns,'  the 
Hart’s-tongue,  and,  by  no  means  least 
of  all,  the  common  Bracken.  The 
amount  of  space  which  the  latter  requires 
forbids  its  introduction  into  small  fern¬ 
eries,  but  where  there  is  room  for  its 
natural  development  few  things  are  more 
effective  and  handsome  than  the  common 
Bracken. 

Those  who  have  only  a  small  green¬ 
house,  it  may  be  unheated  and  on  the 
north  aspect,  would  find  that  the  British 
Ferns  are  capable  of  giving  an  immense 
amount  of  pleasure  for  a  small  amount  of 
attention.  Fern  culture  at  the  present 
day  amongst  amateurs  is  almost  confined 
to  the  few  Ferns  which  are  grown  for 
market  and  brought,  it  may  be,  to  the 
doors,  and  to  the  penny-a-root  system, 
which  usually  means  encouraging  the 
destruction  of  wild  Ferns.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  British  Ferns  are  quite  small,  but 
taking  large  and  small  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  evergreen  varieties  to 
fill  a  greenhouse  and  keep  it  bright  and 
green  all  the  year  round. 

Tb e  book  to  which  we  refer  is  one  of 
tho  -Wayside  and  Woodland  ’’  series  on 
different  subjects,  being  issued  by  Messrs. 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  London,  and 
the  price  is  6s.  This  book  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Edward  Step,  F.L.S.,  who  is  well 
known  in  connection  with  books  of  this 
character.  There  are  coloured  figures  of 
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every  British  species  of  Fern  besides  num¬ 
erous  full  page  photographic  illustrations 
of  our  native  Ferns  in  their  own  wild 
habitats.  The  illustrations  are  wonder¬ 
fully  true  to  nature  and  well  executed, 
while  the  writer’s  name  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  text  is  all  that  it  ought  to  be. 

- - 

On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Apples  from  Wilton. 

Mr.  J.  Scammell,  Wilton,  Salisbury, 
by  wav  of  supplementing  his  remarks  on 
“  The  Apple  Orchard”  on  page  722,  sends 
us  some  samples  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 


Border  Carnations. 

Plants  in  pots  in  cold  frames  must  now 
be  kept  as  dry  overhead  as  possible,  but 
with  ample  ventilation  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Indeed,  during  dry,  mild  days 
the  lights  could  be  pulled  off  altogether 
to  advantage  and  this  will  dry  the  foliage 
much  better  than  any  other  plan  that 
could  be  adopted.  The  next  best  plan 
is,  if  there  are  several  lights  to  one 
frame,  that  one  can  be  pulled  up  and 
another  let  down  sufficiently  to  cause  the 
air  to  pass  through  the  frame.  If  the 
lights  are  kept  closed  moisture  settles 
heavily  upon  the  foliage  and  encourages 
disease. 

Frost  may  be  expected  at  any  time, 
but  the  only  danger  in  connection  with 
plants  out  of  doors  is  that  they  may  be 
raised  up  owing  to  the  freezing  and 
thawing.  After  a  thaw  they  should  be 
examined  and  pushed  home  again  with 
the  fingers  if  necessary.  Labels  are  more 
likely  to  be  thrown  out,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  mixing  them,  and  these  should 
be  examined  from  time  to  time.  No 
covering  that  would  shade  the  foliage  of 
Carnations  would  be  of  any  service  and, 
indeed,  no  covering  is  necessary.  If  the 
soil  is  well  drained  and  not  too  heavy 
the  grower  may  reasonably  expect  his 
plants  to  pull  through.  Those  whose 
soil  is  heavy  would,  of  course,  take  the 
precaution  to  winter  his  plants  in  frames 
instead  of  planting  them  out  if  the  soil 
is  unsuitable  or  the  neighbourhood  is  a 
smokv  one. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Where  these  are  kept  in  frames  the 
same  treatment  as  given  border  Carna¬ 
tions  will  suffice.  Many  enthusiastic 
growers  have  now  a  suitably  constructed 
Carnation  house,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
treatment  will  be  somewhat  different  to 
that  of  cold  frames.  Houses  specially 
built  for  Carnations  are  more  airy  than 
frames  and  the  surroundings  very  often 
also  contribute  to  make  the  plants  get 
dry  sooner  than  they  would  in  frames. 
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Blenheim  Orange  and  Fearn's  Pippin 
Apples.  They  were  intended  to  show 
samples  produced  as  the  result  of  his 
practice  as  detailed  in  the -above  article. 
All  are  mid-season  dessert  Apples  in  ex- 
'cellent  condition,  showing  that  he  can 
keep  as  well  as  grow  them.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  is  large  for  its  kind  and 
far  superior  to  the  average  market 
sample,  and  good  ones  command  a  high 
price.  In  our  opinion  this  is  the  best 
dessert  Apple  grown.  The  fruits  of 
Blenheim  Orange  are  also  of  the  largest 
size  that  would  be  exhibited  in  a  class  for 
dessert  Apples.  Fearn’s  Pippin  is  highly 
coloured,  and  clean-skinned, -as  indeed  all 
of  them  are.  His  trees  must  be  in  good, 
and  healthy  condition. 


Having  them  on  benches  in  a  well  lighted 
house  is,  however,  a  distinct  advantage 
inasmuch  as  it  brings  the  plants. directly 
under  the  eye,  and  a  careful  cultivator 
will  soon  determine  which  requires  water 
and  which  does  not.  Any  greenhouse 
would  be  suitable  for  Carnations  of  this 
class  provided  the  stages  are  close  to 
the  glass  and  the  plants  get  all  the  avail¬ 
able  light.  They  should  not  be  mixed 
in  any  way  with  broad  leaved  plants, 
otherwise  the  foliage  will  soon  suffer  and 
the  damage  be  irreparable.  The  space, 
however  much  it  may  be,  or  however 
little,  should  be  entirely  given  up  to  the 
Carnations.  Ventilation  should  be  freely 
given  on  all  favourable  occasions,  as  it 
keeps  the  plants  in  health  with  good 
foliage  down  to  the  pots. 

Tree  Carnations. 

As  winter  is  the  season  of  flowering  of 
this  particular  class  the  night  tempera¬ 
ture  must  be  kept  somewhere  between 
50  degs.  and  55  degs.  to  enable  the 
plants  to  open  their  flowers  properly. 
The  plants  themselves  are  not  tender, 
but  they  flower  at  a  season  when  the  out¬ 
side  conditions  are  unfavourable ;  that  is 
the  reason  why  a  heated  greenhouse  is 
wanted  for  tree  Carnations  as  well  as 
American  Carnations. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

The  very  vigour  of  the  fleshy  stems 
and  foliage  of  Malmaisons  makes  them 
more  subject  to  disease  than  other  classes 
of  Carnation  and  for  that  reason  it  be¬ 
hoves  the  grower  to  use  every  precaution 
to  keep  the  plants  healthy  till  the  turn 
of  the  year  by  keeping-  them  cool,  dry 
and  clean.  Leaves  showing  traces  of 
spot  should  be  burned  at  once  to  prevent 
healthy,  leaves  from  getting  attacked  by 
the  spores  which  soon  get  scattered  in 
the  air. 

American  Carnations. 

All  things  considered,  pot  culture  is 
the  best  system  of  growing  American 
Carnations  in  this  country,  and  this  is 
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Dst  apparent  in  winter  when  the  light 
feeble.  Much  less  watering  is  neces- 
cry  at  this  period  than  at  any  other. 
ie  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
(y  for  any  length  of  time,  as  that  would 
I  fatal  to  success  while  the  plants  are 
i  bloom.  With  care  in  watering  and 
mtilating  a  fine  display  is  now  possible 
)>m  this  class  of  Carnation  alone,  and 
;  the  flowers  are  almost  as  much  ap- 
pciated  as  Roses,  they  are  an  excellent 
cnpanion  to  Chrysanthemums,  which 
;;  amongst  the  most  plentiful  flowers  at 
t  s  season  of  the  year. 

For  one  reason  or  other,  many  people 
rnmence  propagating  American  Carna- 
tns  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  they 
v.  usually  those  who  require  a  large 
sck.  In  most  private  places  and  in 
;  ateurs'  gardens  it  will  be  quite  soon 
ough  ’if  propagation  is  deferred  till  the 
t  n  of  the  year.  The  light  will  be  much 
I  ter  in  January  and  the  cuttings  less 
lble  to  damp  off  than  if  inserted  during 
Icember.  It  is  well,  however,  to  make 
reparations  for  striking  cuttings  in  Jan- 
-7  bv  taking  indoors  a  sufficient  quan- 
f  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould 
5  that  they  may  be  in  a  suitable  con- 
d  on  as  to  dryness  by  the  time  thev  are 
r  uired. 

J.  D.  F.  W. 

- - - 

;Vple  Blossom  in  December 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

IR,  It  may  interest  your  readers  tc 
k  w  that  on  December  3rd,  I  gathered 
5<tral  clusters  of  Apple  blossom  from  a 
ang  tree  of  Blenheim  Orange,  also 
anal  Apples  that  had  apparently  been 
>etbout  a  fortnight — a  sight  I  have  never 
tore  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year.  There 
,v  not  a  leaf  on  it  at  the  time,  and  being 
1  ne  day  the  bees  were  out  searching 
0  nectar  among  them,  which  reminded 
)!  very  much  of  springtime. 

has  been  a  year  for  abnormal  growths 
mese  gardens.  Plums  which  one  occa- 
jallv  finds  growing  two  on  a  stem  like 
unese  twins  have  been  present  in  ex- 
r  rdtnary  numbers,  and  in  nearly  every 
a  fully  developed  Marrows  have  done 
■ame,  while  one  Cucumber  had  several 
'Ion-shaped  fruits  on  one  branch  and 
rhe  rest  they  were  properly  formed. 

flower  spike  of  Agapanthus  umbel!  a- 
utiad,  in  addition  to  the  top  cluster  of 
■o.ers;  several  smaller  clusters  break- 
"  °,ut  d.own  the  stem,  all  perfectly 
V-u  ,  e  a  trfte  of  Beurre  Hardv 
r,  , !  ,ne  three  distinct  crops  of 
,  •  although  only  the  first  one  reached 

^ent-  A.  Dennett. 

- ♦+> - 

0)gvne  barbata. 

riLbe1rded  Coel°Syn€  is  rather  a 
ng  plant  when  m  bloom.  The 

irfolijfi  h0?6  1D  ciusters  "'ell  above 
eid  fm  ^  !  are  white  with  a  brown 

wasbe'Jlp-  A  Plant  With  nine 

Flener  MrSh°nW\bv  Mrs-  Temple 
rimhri  1  *  r'  Bristowe),  Levswood, 

:otlv  whe  at  b  ^eetin?  of  the  R.H.S. 

S'  it  Tti;'.1  Commendation 

'7  »««  in  cSa^T  ,S  l’5’  “ 
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Mother  of  T^ousar^ds  Saxi,rrme„t„,, 


Apparently  soon  after  its  introduction 
the  above  Saxifrage  was  recognised  as  a 
very  suitable  one  for  rooms.  Not  only 
is  this’ the  case  in  Britain,  but  our  neigh¬ 
bours  on  the  Continent  have  also  dis¬ 
covered  its  suitability  for  window  culture. 
It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  and  so 
nearly  hardy  that  it  will  live  out  of  doors 


in  sheltered  and  well  drained  situations 
in  gardens  about  London  and,  of  course, 
round  the  south  and  west  coasts  where 
the  climate  is  mild  and  equable  in  winter. 
Planted  out  under  those  conditions,  run¬ 
ners,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Straw¬ 
berry,  are  produced  in  great  numbers  and 
root  in  the  ground  round  the  mother 


Saxifraga  sarmentosa. 


Maclaren  and  Sotis, 
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plant,  so  that  the  cultivator  soon  gets 
quite  a  dense  mass  of  them.  The  plant 
is  worthy  of  attention  in  this  form  for  the 
sake  of  its  foliage  alone  and  if  the  culti¬ 
vator  took  the  trouble  to  lift  a  number 
of  these  runners  and  to  pot  them  off  or 
place  them  in  boxes  for  the  winter,  he 
could  have  a  stock  of  a  useful  plant  for 
making  a  small  bed  of  a  foliage  plant 
that  would  answer  instead  of  Begonias. 
Small  plants  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  flower,  but  if  flowering  specimens  are 
desired  then  the  old  plants  should  be 
lifted  and  preserved  in  the  same  way. 

For  window  culture  the  plant  is  quite 
as  serviceable,  if  not  more  so,  than  it  is 
out  of  doors,  but  to  see  it  in  its  full  beauty 
it  should  be  suspended  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  This  allows 
the  runners  to  hang  down  in  quite  a  grace¬ 
ful  fashion.  Each  produces  a  little 
plant  like  the  parent  in  miniature  at  the 
end  of  the  runner,  but  strong  runners 
will  branch  and  produce  a  number  of 
these  little  plants  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Strawberry.  It  is  necessary  to  suspend 
the  plant  to  see  the  beauty  of  these  run¬ 
ners  and  after  the  plant  gets  sufficiently 
large  it  will  produce  a  long  branching 
raceme  of  flowers  of  rather  peculiar  form 
and  beauty,  even  although  moderate  in 
size.  The  plant  will  succeed  admirably 
even  although  the  amount  of  light  is 
moderate. 

During  the  summer  most  people  suc¬ 
ceed  with  this  plant,  but  fail,  it  may  be, 
in  spring.  During  the  winter,  the  plant 
will  gradually  lose  all  its  runners  and 
some,  of  its  leaves.  If  the  plant  happens 
to  get  attacked  with  greenfly  the  leaves 
then  get  defermed.  A  careful  cultivator, 
or  one  who  loves  his  plants,  will  see  that 
greenfly  is  destroyed.  In  spring  the 
plants  may  be  reduced  to  their  smallest 
limits,  but  at  the  end  of  March  it  should 
be  repotted  in  fresh  soil  and  suspended 
in  the  window  again  where  it  will  get 
plenty  of  light  and  the  plant  will  grad¬ 
ually  recover  its  beauty  and  maintain  it 
till  well  into  the  winter.  In  well  lighted 
windows  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  well  furnished  with  good  leaves 
throughout  the  year,  as  it  is  evergreen. 

This  Saxifrage  has  quite  a  number  of 
popular  names  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  such  as  Wandering  Jew,  Creep¬ 
ing  Sailor,  Aaron’s  Beard,  Old  Man’s 
Beard,  etc. 


Single  Chrysanthemum  Merstham  Glory. 

The  blooms  of  this  handsome  variety 
are  3  in.  to  3^  in.  in  diameter  when 
slightly  disbudded  and  chestnut-red  with 
yellow  tips  and  a  narrow  yellow  zone 
round  the  disc.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham,  Surrey. 


M.  Charles  Baltet. 

Horticulture  has  lost  another  of  its 
remarkable  men  and  will  be  the  poorer 
for  its  loss.  Although  a  Frenchman,  M. 
Baltet  will  be  widely  mourned  by  a  large 
number  of  his  fellow  countrymen  and 
others  on  the  Continent  who  knew  him, 
or  even  those  who  have  read  his  numer¬ 
ous  books.  An  English  translation  of 
his  book  on  “Grafting  and  Budding  ”  has 
been  well  known  in  this  country  for  many 
years.  He  wrote  on  a  large  number  of 
subjects  and  made  a  wide  circle  of 
friends. 


The  Flower  Garden 


Protect  Rose  Trees. 

The  unripe  ends  of  branches  will  get 
damaged  by  frosts.  But  their  loss  will  not 
materially  affect  the  general  health  of  the 
trees,  as  in  any  case  they  would  be  cleared 


Fig.  1.  Mulch  Roses  without  delay.  A 
strawy  mulch  is  best. 


away  at  pruning  time.  In  the  case  of  the 
roots  of  the  trees  it  is  quite  another  matter. 
The  roots  should  be  duly  protected.  I  dare¬ 
say,  if  many  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World,  who  are  Rose  growers,  closely  ex¬ 
amined  their  trees,  and  laid  ibare  dbme  of 
the  surface  roots,  they  would  be  surprised 
to  find  how  sparsely  they  were  covered  with 


Fig.  2.  Prune  outdoor  Vines.  A  shows 
the  main  rod ;  B,  the  side  branch;  and 
C,  the  -point  where  it  should  be  cut  off. 

soil.  Indeed,  great  numbers  of  roots  are 
now  partially  bare.  These  precious  roots 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  frozen.  Put  on  a 
strawy  mulch  at  once,  entirely  covering  the 
bed  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Do  not  put  on  a 
thick  layer  of  close,  wet  manure;  such  ex¬ 
cludes  air  and  prevents  the  sweetening  of 


Fig.  3.  Turn  and  repair  the  surface  of 
kitchen  garden  paths.  A  shows  the  sur - 
face  portion  turned  over;  B,  the  surface 
well  rolled  down  again;  C,  the  part  not 
disturbed. 


the  soil.  We  should  keep  the  roots  wa  , 
and  a  strawy  mulch  will  serve  our  purp  e 
best. 

But  in  cases  where  Rose  trees  are  grow  ; 
in  borders  near  the  walls  of  dwell  g 
houses,  and  the  owners  object  to  straw  bt  g 
placed  in  such  positions,  use  cocoanut  fit  ; 
it  is  light,  quickly  dries  after  rain,  ,i 
keeps  out  frost. 

Hedges. 

A  well  kept  hedge  adds  greatly  to  the  g  d 
appearance  of  a  garden.  But,  too  ofter  I 
am  afraid,  the  cutting  is  duly  done  wle 
the  weeding  is  left  undone.  In  sum-  r 
time  one  frequently  sees  tall  weeds  and  g:  s 
growing  nearly  halfway  up  a  hedge.  I  s 
a  good  time  now  to  clean  all. hedges;  coh 
grass  should  be  uprooted,  else  it  will  g  v 
again  freely  next  year. 

The  Rockery. 

Few  features  in  the  garden  are  more 
teresting  than  the  rockery  when  it.  is  iru  1. 
tained  in  good  order,  and  few  ar^  morn  t- 
sightly  if  neglected.  To  do  justice  to  e 
rookery  some  attention  must  be  given  t< : 
every  week.  At  the  present  time  there  5 
plenty  of  bare  space  on  the  rockery,  .; 
every  untidy  nook  and  cranny  will  be  cieey 
seen.  Well,  this  being  the  case,  no  te 
should  be  lost  in  getting  the  rockery  clea  1 
and  put  into  good  order.  Where  soil  s 
sunk  down  too  low,  or  crumbled  away  fin 
the  stones,  leaving  many  roots  of  -pits 
bare,  more  suitable  compost  should  be  t 
there.  Take  care  of  the  labels  of  phs 
while  you  are  engaged  in  cleaning  e 
rockery  and  renewing  the  soil.  This  is  ;o 
a  good  time  for  renovating  old  rockeries  .d 
building  new  ones. 

Rock  and  Alpine  Garden  Plant9. 

Young  plants  growing  in  pans,  p-, 
boxes  or  nursery  -borders,  should  -e 
thoroughly  examined  now.  Very  often  the 
precious  plants  are  grown  under  the  sh  e 
of  trees,  others  in  cool  frames.  Those  n 
the  frames  will  be  comparatively  safe  1 
plenty  of  air  has  been  admitted.  But  the 
in  the  shady  quarters-  in  the  open  air  1  y 
be  suffering  considerably  through  lack >f 
attention.  Some  specimens  are  very  snil. 
and  'if  buried  under  a  number  of  decay g 
tree  leaves,  they  may  quickly  perish.  In  ty 
case  examine  them,  and  take  away  U 
foreign  matter  which  has  collected  the. 
Also  closely  examine  -the  small  plants  inie 
pots,  and  if  earth  worms  are  trouble- -ie 
turn  out  the  plants  very  carefully  and  e- 
move  ithe  worms  from  the  ball  of"  soil  'd 
roots. 

This  is  a  very  suitable  time  to  fori  a 
miniature  collection  of  rock  and  al  ne 
plants.  There  are  hosts  of  enthuskk 
lovers  of  these  plants-  who  have  only  a  s:d! 
garden  in  which  to  grow  them,  but  by  cl  er 
management  capital  results  may  be  obtaid. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Outdoor  Vines. 

Although  -the  Grape  vine  is  such  a  g»d 
plant  for  training  over  walls,  arbo- 
arches,  and  -pergolas,  the  winter  pruniii1' 
often  deferred  until  the  beginning  of  spy? 
This  -is  not  the  right  course  to  take.  I  vc 
seen  late-pruned  vines  bleeding  profusely1 
spring ;  this  weakens  the  vine  very  nib- 
Do  all  the  pruning  before  Christmas^ 
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shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  shows  the  vine  rod; 
B  the  side,  or  fruit-bearing  branch;  and  C 
the  eye,  or  bud  to  which  the  branch  should 
be  pruned.  All  the  pruning  ought  to  be 
done  about  the  same  time,  then  the  new  shoots 
will  break  evenly  next  spring ;  and,  owing 
to  this  timely  pruning,  there  will  not  be  any 
undue  bleeding. 

Mulching  Fruit  Trees. 

Newly-planted  trees  should  have  a  mulch 
of  half-rotted  manure  placed  over  the  roots 
forthwith.  Raspberries  must  be  attended  to 
in  the  same  way ;  these  are  surface  rooting 
plants,  and  a  top  dressing  is  highly  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  best  way  to  apply  the  mulch  is 
to  first  put  on  the  littery  manure  and  then 
partially  cover  it  with  lumpy,  fibrous  loam. 
The  latter  keeps  the  manure  in  position, 
and  by  the  end  of  next  spring  both  the 
manure  and  the  loam  become  well  mixed 
and  form  an  excellent  medium  for  the  new 
roots  to  permeate. 

Prunings. 

Gather  up  all  prunings  and  burn  them  in 
the  garden  fire.  Do  not,  in  any  case,  bury 
the  prunings,  however  small  they  may  be. 
If  buried  in  the  soil  they  will,  in  time, 
cause  a  fungus  growth  which  will  be  highly 
injurious  to  other  plants..  The  prunings 
from  .the  fruit  trees,  with  other  wood,  will 
assist  in  the  consumption  of  general  garden 
refuse,  which  should,  in  due  course,  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  ashes. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Garden  Paths. 

The  paths  in  the  kitchen  garden  have  to 
withstand  heavy  traffic.  There  is  more 
wheeling  of  soil,  manure  and  other  material 
on  these  paths  than  on  others,  and  so  the 
wear  and  tear  tells  in  time.  At  .this  season 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  over  the  top  gravel 
and  mix  with  it  a  few  pebbly  stones  passed 
through  a  1^  inch  mesh  sieve.  Fig.  3  at  A 
shows  how  you  should  break  up  the  surface, 
and  then  mix  with  the  old  gravel  some  of 
the  new.  Then  well  roll  the  gravel,  and  the 
surface  will  appear  as  shown  at  B  ;  C  de¬ 
notes  the  lower  layers  left  undisturbed.  If 
the  surface  of  badly  worn  paths  be  treated 
as  here  advised,  the  latter  will  look  well  and 
be  serviceable  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Herb  Borders. 

Allot  a  day  this  week  to  the  work  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  herb  border  thoroughly.  Both  the 
border  soil  and  the  plants  are  often  ne¬ 
glected.  Do  not  allow  them  to  remain  in  a 
rough  state  any  longer,  but  weed,  hoe  and 
clean  them  thoroughly,  and  make  the  paths 
surrounding  them  clean,  too. 

Onions. 

If  you  possess  any  wood  ashes  scatter  a  few 
between  the  rows  of  autumn-sown  Onions, 
but  first  clear  the  soil  of  weeds. 

Stored  Vegetables. 

Examine  these  in  the  daylight  and  remove 
any  decaying  specimens: 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

The  Beginning  and  the  End. 

This  .month  will  see  about  the  last  of  the 
Chrysanthemums,  but  it  is  also  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  season,  so  that  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  “’mummer”  is  never  without  his 
favourite  plants  in  one  stage  or  another  of 
their  growth  requiring  his  attention.  Early 
j  struck  cuttings  always  have  an  advantage 
1  over  late  ones,  as  the  longer  period  of  growth 
I  before  flowering  commences  allows  naturally 
|  of  the  more  perfect  development  and  better 
i  maturity  of  the  plants.  This  specially  ap-' 
plies  to  exhibition  or  show  plants,  on  which 
j  the  largest  and  finest  blossoms  obtainable  are 
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desired,  although  for  bush  specimens,  in¬ 
tended  only  for  the  decoration  of  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  or  for  cut  flowers,  there  will 
be  time  enough  when  the  New  Year  is  a  week 
or  two  old. 

Taking  the  Cuttings. 

Stem  cuttings  should  always  be  avoided 
if  possible,  and  those  from  the  base  of  the 
old  plants  chosen.  Take  them  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  and  strip  off  the  bot¬ 
tom-most  leaves  after  cutting  cleanly 
through  just  beneath  a  joint.  It  is  much 
better,  then,  to  place  each  singly  into  a 
small  pot,  a  “  thumb  ”  or  “  sixty  ”  will  do, 
than  to  .insert  several  together  in  one  of 
larger  dimensions,  as  the  undue  disturbance 
of  the  tender  young  roots  when  shifting 
later  on  cannot  do  them  any  good. 

Still  another  point  in  potting  is  to  select 
deep,  narrow  pots  in  preference  to  wider  and 
more  shallow  ones,  as  the  rootlets  invariably 
strike  straight  down  into  the  soil,  and  more¬ 
over  such  do  not  require  so  much  valuable 
space  in  the  propagator. 

Bottom-heat  is  not  essential  at  this  early 
date  to  strike  them,  and  so  long  as  they  are 
kept  in  a  frost-proof  greenhouse  no '  fear 
need  'be  entertained  as  to  their  safety.  Loam 
and  deaf-mould  with  plenty  of  silver  sand 
intermixed  is  a  good  compost,  and  a  pinch 
of  coarse  sand  sprinkled  into  the  hole  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  the  cutting-  will 
greatly  assist  in  the  emission  of  roots. 
Water  them  carefully  and  place  the  pots 
under  a  hand-light,  the  top  of  which  should 
be  raised  occasionally,  and  all  superfluous 
wet  carefully  wiped  off.  Treated  thus  a  few 
weeks  should  give  clear  indications  that 
rooting  has  actually  commenced. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

Not  “instead  of,”  but  “in  conjunction 
with  ”  the  choicer  varieties  should  these  be 
grown,  and  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
the  early  part  of  August  will  already  be 
full  of  buds.  Keep  the  plants  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  at  the  present  dull  season, 
in  order  that  .they  unay  obtain  full  benefit  of 
both  light  and  air,  and  if  large,  full  blooms 
are  desired,  which  will  prove  most  useful 
for  table  decoration  and  other  purposes,  dis¬ 
budding  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  plants 
be  fed  up  a  little  with  Tather  weak  liquid 
manure  now  and  again,  or  if  preferred,  a 
pinch  of  Clay’s  Fertilizer  may  be  stirred 
into  the  top  soil  and  watered  in. 

Early  Cucumbers. 

A  few  early  Cucumbers  are  always  wel¬ 
come,  and  seed  .may  be  inserted  any  time, 
providing,  of  course,  sufficient  artificial  heat 
is  available  for  the  purpose.  It  is  better, 
perhaps,  to  place  two  seeds  together  in  a 
thumb  pot,  as  some  few  may  fail  to  ger¬ 
minate;  at  any  rate  the  weaker  seedling  can 
very  easily  be  removed.  Place  the  .pots  in 
fibre  under  h  bell-glass,  or  in  the  propagat¬ 
ing  frame,  directly  above  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  when  large  enough  a  liberal  shift 
will  keep  them  growing  rapidly,  and  wide 
and  somewhat  shallow  boxes,  resting  on  the 
staging  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  green¬ 
house,  will  be  found  .the  best  place  to  fruit 
them,  the  heat  beneath  pushing  them  on 
more  rapidly  than  if  situated  on  the  cool 
ground  below  the  level  of  the  pipes. 

Greenhouse  Climbers. 

As  a  general  rule  climbing  plants,  whether 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  make 
better  and  more  perfect  growth  if  planted 
out  in  the  border,  than  when  their  naturally 
spreading  roots  are  confined  to  flower-pots, 
however  large. 

In  many  cases  it  is  inconvenient  to  have 
such  a  border  inside  the  structure,  owing  to 
the  floors  being  tiled,  or  lack  of  space,  and 
then  the  climbers  are  planted  outside,  and 
the  stem  introduced  into  the  house  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  at  the 
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present  time  of  the  year,  when  we  may  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  severe  and  more  or  less  pro¬ 
longed  periods  of  frost,  otherwise  it  may  be 
that  whilst  the  tops  of  the  plants  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  congenial  protection  of  a  warm 
greenhouse,  the  roots  outside  are  frozen. 
Cover  the  border  then  at  once  with  sufficient 
depth  of  litter,  dead  leaves  or  stable 
manure,  .to  preclude  any  such  possibility, 
then,  in  the  spring,  when  danger  is  past, 
this  may  be  forked  in  and  will  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  the  soil. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

After  writing  for  so  long  on  Orchids  for 
amateurs  I  am,  in  the  absence  of  direct  in¬ 
quiries,  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
particular  points  or  difficulties  my  readers 
would  like  me  to  deal  with.  I  should,  there¬ 
fore,  much  appreciate  it  if  those  who  peruse 
this  column  from  week  to  week  would  occa¬ 
sionally  submit  questions  to  me  indicating 
any  special  cultural  troubles  with  which 
■they  may  have  to  contend  or  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  respecting  special  classes  of  Or¬ 
chids.  Such  queries  would  serve  as  a  valu¬ 
able  guide  to  me  in  my  endeavour  to  be  of 
service  to  amateur  Orchid  growers  and 
afford  a  convenient  text  for  me.  In  helping 
me  in  this  way  readers  will  thus  be  materi¬ 
ally  helping  themselves. 

Preparing  Soils. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  there  is 
little  to  be  done  in  the  houses  except  the 
usual  daily  routine  of  watering  and  clean¬ 
ing  the  plants,  we  may  occupy  our  time  in 
preparing  potting  composts  ready  for  mixing 
after  the  turn  of  the  days,  when  so  many 
things  will  call  for  one’s  attention  almost 
at  the  same  time.  Peat,  Polypodium  or  Os- 
munda  fibre,  whichever  may  be  considered 
desirable  as  the  best  ingredient,  may  now  be 
picked  into  suitable  sizes  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  may  be  required. 
We  usually  grade  into  three  sizes^that  is, 
such  as  will  be  required  for  large  plants, 
medium  size  ones,  and  that  which  may  be 
saved  by  sifting  away  the  fine  through  a 
3-  in.  sieve,  which  we  find  useful  for  small 
pots  and  seedlings.  If  this  is  placed  in  bags 
and  duly  labelled,  it  is  always  at  hand  ready 
for  use.  A  stock  of  turfy  or  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  termed  fibrous  loam,  should  always  be 
at  hand  ready  picked  for  use.  I  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  keep  a  box  in  one  of  the  warm 
houses  during  the  winter  months,  filled  with 
picked  loam.  This  often  proves  a  consider¬ 
able  advantage  duning  frosty  weather,  a 
time  that  frequently  is  found  advantageous 
for  attending  to  re-potting  requirements  in 
our  greenhouses.  The  loam  is  thus  warmed, 
and  there  is  little  risk  of  chill  to  the  plants. 
Securing  Leaves. 

Where  leaves  are  used  as  a  medium  in  the 
potting  compost  the  present  is  a  good  season 
to  secure  them.  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  are  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  I  would  point  out  here 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  is  termed  leaves  and  decayed 
leaf  soil.  We  select  our  leaves  by  procuring 
them  as  free  from  foreign  matter  as  possible 
and  they  are  then  placed  in  a  shed  where 
there  is  ample  air  passing  through  them, 
and  thus  they  remain  dry  and  whole.  Before 
using  them  we  put  the  leaves  in  bags  and 
dip  them  in  a  copper  of  boiling  water  ;  they 
are  then  dried  and  broken  up  ready  for  use. 
Sphagnum  moss  should  also  be  secured  and 
picked.  It  is  always  advisable  to  get  a  stock 
of  moss  on  hand  while  the  weather  remains 
open,^  for  there  is  likely  to  be  a  difficulty  in 
securing  it  when  the  weather  sets  in  frosty. 
If  the  moss  can  (be  washed  before  use,  it 
will  greatly  assist  in  the  destruction  of 
various  insect  pests,  which  are  at  all  times 
undesirable. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,.  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  -would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gar  dens  f  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 
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3464.  Keeping  Begonia  Tubers  in 

Winter. 

Kindly  instruct  me  how  to  keep  Begonia 
bulbs  during  winter.  (S.  Hudson,  Surrey.) 

It  depends  upon  the  condition  under  which 
you  have  the  Begonia  tubers  at  present  as  to 
the  method  of  keeping  them  through  the 
winter.  If  they  are  in  pots  keep  them  in 
the  soil  and  stand  the  pots  in  the  green¬ 
house  out  of  reach  of  drip.  If  you  have  no 
greenhouse  put  them  in  a  .spare  room  or 
cellar  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  If  your 
plants  were  grown  in  the  open  ground  dur¬ 
ing  summer,  lay  them  in  some  shed  or  other 
dry,  airy  place  to  let  the  soil  about  them 
and  the  roots  get  dry,  so  that  you  can  clean 
the  tubers.  In  the  event  of  frost  they  should, 
of  course,  be  covered  up  at  night  if  in  an 
open  shed.  When  sufficiently  dry  shake 
away  the  soil  and  break  off  the  roots  so  as 
to  reduce  their  bulk.  You  can  then  put  them 
in  layers  amongst  cocoanut  fibre  in  boxes  so 
as  to  keep  them  just  moist  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  You  can  then  store  these  boxes  in  some 
dry,  cool  and  frost-proof  place.  If  this  is 
carefully  done  they  will  keep  well  until  it 
is  time  to  start  them  again  in  spring. 

3465.  How  to  Get  Tall  Aspidistras. 

Will, you  tell  me  how  to.  grow  Aspidistras 

with  high  leaves,  as  I  have  several  healthy 
plants,  but  the  leaves  are  short,  in  some 
cases  breaking  just  above  the  mould.  I 
want  to  get  high  ones,  such  as  are  sold  in 
shops,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  they 
ought  to  be  stood  near  the  roof  m  a  green¬ 
house  or  on  the  floor  under  the  staging. 
(R.  S.  T.,  Essex.) 

There  are  several  species  and  varieties  of 
Aspidistras  and  some  of  them  are  of  dwarf 
growth.  A.  lurida  and  its  variety,  A.  1. 
variegata,  will  grow  2  ft.  to  25  ft.  high  if 
properly  treated.  The  cultivation  is  really 
very  simple,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
plants  are  neglected  in  the  matter  of  water¬ 
ing  and  kept  in  dark  places  where  they  can¬ 
not  get  any  light.  You  could  stand  your 
plants  in  a  slightly  shadv  position,  or 
amongst  other  plants  in  the  greenhouse. 
You  .could  try  some  of  them  on  the  floor  just 
at  the  edge  of  the  staging,  but  not  beneath 
it  Attend  to  watering  regularly  and  give 
sufficient  to  wet  the  ball  of  soil  through  just 
when  the  soil  is  netting  dry  and  brown  in¬ 
stead  of  black.  Accc-rding  to  our  observa¬ 
tions,  -.--idistras  are  often  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  lime  after  getting  dry  and  then 
they  are  put  into  a  pail  of  water  to  soak 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


them.  This  is  bad  gardening,  and  if  you 
attend  regularly  to  watering  by  observing 
when  the  soil  is  getting  dry  and  watering 
immediately,  they  are  not  difficult  to  keep 
moist,  finder  cool  conditions  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  windows,  watering  is  only  re¬ 
quired  once  or  twice  a  week.  This  is  not  a 
set  rule,  but  the  water  is  given  before* the 
soil  gets  anything  like  dust-dry.  Potting 
is  also  another  matter  that  requires  atten¬ 
tion,  although  if  properly  done  it  requires 
renewal  only  once  a  year,  or  every  second 
year,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants  and 
the  pots  containing  them.  '  You  should  repot 
them  in  fresh  soii!l  about  the  end  of  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April  just  before  they 
commence  to  make  fresh  growth.  They  make 
only  one  growth  a  year  and  during  that 
period  they  should  get  more  water  than  in 
winter.  Your  statement  that  some  o-f  the 
leaves  are  only  just  breaking  above  the 
mould  would  mean  that  they  have  commenced 
growing  very  late  in  the  season  for  some 
reason  due  to  treatment.  You  should  en¬ 
courage  them  to  make  their  growth  as  early 
in  the  season  as  possible — say,  during  May 
and  June.  It  then  gets  into  a  well -ripened 
condition  before  winter  and  growth  should 
start  regularly  in  the  following  year.  A 
little  shade,  we  consider,  induces  the  leaves 
to  get  taller  than  if  they  were  stood  in  a 
hot,  sunny  place. 

3466.  Seedling  Oranges. 

I  have  some  seedling  Orange  trees  in 
small  pots.  How  many  years  will  it  take 
them  to  flower  and  will  they  require  graft¬ 
ing  before  they  will  fruit?  (Inexperi¬ 
enced,  Hants.) 

Seedling  Oranges  may  take  many  years 
to  reach  the  fruiting  condition,  or  they  may 
never  fruit  at  all  if  the  conditions  are  such 
that  the)'  are  unable  to  make  proper  growth 
during  the  summer  and  be  kept  considerably 
warmer  in  summer,  well  exposed  to  sunshine 
and  frequently  syringed  to  encourage 
growth.  Plenty  of  sunshine  is  necessary  to 
ripen  the  wood.  Even  if  you  take  the  trouble 
to  grow  them  on  to  the  flowering  stage,  the 
chances  are  that  the  fruits  may  be  good 
or  worthless  for  anything  except  ornamental 
purposes.  They  do  not  require  grafting  in 
order  to  flower,  unless  vou  wish  to  moke 
sure  of  having  a  good  varietv.  then  one 
could  b^  grafted  on  to  the  seedling,  using 
that  as  a  stock.  As  the  trees  increase  in  size, 
so  you  must  give  them  increasingly  larger 
pots.  This,  of  course,  ought  to  be  done  in 
spring  when  the  weather  is  getting  warm. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

34  67.  Keeping  Fuchsias  in  Winter. 

I  have  about  three  dozen  Fuchsias  in  a 
cold  frame  that  were  planted  out  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Do  you  think  I  will  be  able  to  keep 
them  through  the  winter  by  matting  them  up 
in  severe  weather,  or  what  do  you  propose 
I  should  do?  I  would  not  like  to  lose  them 
as  they  are  fine  varieties.  (E.  Holden,-  Nor¬ 
folk.) 

You  should  be  able  to  keep  Fuchsias  in  a 
cold  frame  during  winter  if  you  succeed  in 
keeping  them  free  from  drip  in  the  frames. 
In  severe  weather  it  would  be  a  considerable 
advantage  to  mat  up  the  frames,  so  as  to 
keep  out  frost.  The  mats  need  not  be 
taken  off  during  the  day  if  the  frost  is  very 
severe  and  the  plants,  it  may  be,  frozen. 
I  f  they  thaw  without  exposure  to  sunshine, 
so  much  the'  better.  During  mild  weather, 
however,  you  cannot  give  them  too  much 
ventilation,  so  as  to  keep  the  tops  dry  and 
the  plants  hardy.  The  soil  in  the  pots  may 
be  allowed  to  get  rather  dry  as  well,  though 
in  a  cold  frame  they  should  not  become  very 
dry.  It  will  depend  on  what  they  are  stand¬ 
ing  upon,  ashes  being  a  good  medium,  but 
if  they  are  likely  to  get  dust-dry,  owing 
to  ventilation  and  the  weather,  you  could 
water  them.  Fuchsias  are  so  nearly  hardy, 
however,  that  the  roots  and  lower  part  of 
the  stem  will  often  live  out  through  a  severe 
winter  and  sprout  from  the  base  again  in 
spring,  but  this  should  not  even  happen  in 
a  cold  frame. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3468.  Plaints  Suitable  for  Wall  Gar¬ 
dening. 

I  have  an  old  wall  which  I  should  lik< 
to  cover  with  plants  somewhat  after  the 
manner  described  in  the  enclosed  cutting.  I 
have  been  advised  to  get  some  such  things  as 
Aubrietia  graeca,  A.  Leichtlinii,  Lychnis 
Lagascae,  L.  chalcedonica  flore  pleno  and 
others  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  list. 
(R.  A.  L.,  Essex.) 

Some  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  your  list 
are  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  wall  garden¬ 
ing,  including  the  Aubrletias  and  Lychnis 
Lagascae.  The  other  species  of  Lychnis  are 
either  too  tall  or  unsuitable.  Iberis  gibral- 
tarica  is  not  quite  hardy,  but  I.  semper- 
virens  would  be  suitable  in  a  fair  depth  of 
soil.  We  have  selected  a  number  of  dwarf 
subjects  that  are  suitable  for  planting  in  a 
small  amount  of  soil  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  some  of  them  would  grow  in  the  ore¬ 
's  ices,  provided  you  can  insert  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  so-il  with  them.  You  can  very  often 
make  openings  in  an  old  wall  that  would 
admit  of  the  growth  of  many  plants.  If  the 
wall  is  not  your  own,  you  will  have  to  be 
careful  about  making  holes  in  it.  On  the 
top  of  the  wall  the  matter  would  be  more 
simplified.  The  wild  species  of  Carnation 
and  rink  are  well  adapted  for  the  top  cf 
an  old  wall,  including  Dianthus  caesius,  D. 
neg'lectus,  D.  sylvestris,  D.  arenarius,  D. 
monspessulanus,  the  common  Rink  (D.  plu- 
maiius),  D.  Sternbergii,  D.  superbus  and 
the  single  Carnation  (D.  Caryophyllus). 
Other  suitable  plants  are  Armeria  maritima, 
Arenaria  balearica,  Draha  aizoides,  D. 
Mawii,  Hypericum  polyphyllum,  IT.  Coris, 
Sapanaria  ocvmoides,  Sedum  acre,  S.  album, 

S.  rupestre,  S.  reflexum,  Thymus  Serpyllum, 

T.  S.  lanuginosus,  T.  S.  coccineus,  Veronica 
spicata,  Linaria  alpina,  T..  Cvmbalaria, 
Erinus  alpinus,  F..  a.  albus,  Ibens  correae- 
folia,  I.  saxatilis,  Saxifraga  longifolia,  S. 
Airoon,  S.  A.  balcana,  S.  A.  pectinata,  S. 
linguffita,  S.  1.  lantoscana,  S.  cochlearjs,  ?• 
m.acnabiana  and  S.  catalaunica.  The  Saxi- 
fraias  of  this  class  will  grow  in  a  verv 
small  quantity  of  soil  in  crevices, _  even  of 
a  perpendicular  wall  in  sunny  situations. 
The  species  of  Houseleek  are  very  suitable 
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for  planting  in  clumps  or  masses  on  the  top 
ol  walls.  Very  suitable  ones  are  Semper- 
vivum  tectorum,  S.  calcareum,  S.  montanum, 

S.  globiferum  (known  as  Hen  and  Chickens), 

S.  arenarium,  S.  arachnoideum  (Cobweb 
Houseleek),  S.  Laggeri,  a  little  larger  than 
the  last,  and  others  if  you  can  get  them.  If 
you  have  a  portion  of  wall  that  is  shaded 
from  the  midday  and  afternoon  sun,  and 
keeps  fairly  moist,  you  can  grow  Ramondia 
pyrenaica,  R.  p.  alba  and  R.  serbica  Nath¬ 
alie,  which  are  very  choice  rock  plants  in¬ 
deed. 

3469.  Plants  and  Ferns  for  Rockery. 

Would  you  be  pleased  to  give  me  the 
names  of  about  a  dozen  or  eighteen  rockery 
plants  that  would  be  hardy  in  this  district, 
as  I  would  like  to  try  my  hand  at  this  style 
of  gardening?  I  can  get  plenty  of  stones  to 
build  it  with.  Ferns  grow  well,  and  you 
might  name  some  of  the  small  growing  kinds 
to  plant  among  the  stones.  (R.  McK., 
Banffslhire. ) 

The  rock  plants  that  would  grow  with  you 
are  very  numerous,  because  many  of  them 
come  from  high  elevations  and  like  to  be 
kept  cool  and  resting  in  winter.  We  have 
selected  the  number  you  ask,  together  with  a 
dozen  of  the  smaller  types  of  British  Ferns 
that  should  succeed  with  you.  The  flower¬ 
ing  plants  are  Aubrietia  Dr.  Mules,  A. 
Leichtlinii,  Lithospermum  prostratum, 
Iberis  sempervirens,  I.  correaefolia,  Ane¬ 
mone  nemorosa  fl.  pi..  Campanula  pumila, 
C.p.  alba,  C.  portenschlagiana,  C.  turbinata 
pelviformis,  Veronica  Teucrium  dubia,  Poly¬ 
gonum  vaccinifolium,  Saxifraga  caespitosa, 
S.  decipiens,  S.  Rhei  Guildford  Seedling,  S. 
Wallacei,  S.  Aizocn,  and  S.  Hostii.  The 
Ferns  are  Aspleniunj  Adiantum-nigrum,  A. 
fontanum,  A.  marinum,  A.  Triohomanes, 
Blechnum  Spicant/Cryptogamme  (Allosorus) 
crispa  (Mountain  Parsley),  Cystopteris  fra- 
gilds,  C.  regia,  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  S.v. 
crispum.  Polypodium  vulgare  cambricum 
(Welsh  Polypody),  and  P.v.  semilacerum. 
Of  the  above  Ferns,  A.  marinum  would  be 
the  most  difficult,  but  in  a  moist  situation  be¬ 
tween  stones  we  think  you  could  manage  it. 

3470.  Hardy  Cyclamens. 

Would  you  please  name  some  of  the  har¬ 
diest  Cyclamens  I  could  grow,  the  best  or 
most  suitable  soil  for  them,  and  the  best  time 
to  plant  them.  I  have  had  a  try  with  the 
greenhouse  binds,  hut  they  did  not  flower 
very  freely  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  (Inex¬ 
perienced,  Hants.) 

The  hardiest  Cyclamens  are  C.  neapol-ita- 
num  and  its  varieties  C.  'Gaum,  C.  ibericum, 
and  the  hybrids  between  the  two  latter,  and 
C.  europaeum.  All  of  the  above  can  be 
grown  cut  of  docxrs,  and  you  should  be  suc¬ 
cessful  with  all  ol  them,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  C.  europaeum,  which  is  a  little 
more  difficult.  C.  neapolitanum  blooms  dur¬ 
ing  September  and  October  before  the  leaves 
commence  to  grow.  C.  Coum  and  C.  iberi¬ 
cum  bloom  in  early  spring,  and  C.  euro¬ 
paeum  about  the  beginning  of  summer. 
Spring  would  be  the  best  time  to  plant  them 
now — say,  about  the  end  of  March  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  April.  Select  a  half-shaded  situa- 
'  tion,  where  they  may  get  sun  only  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  If  your  soil  is  heavy 
about  1  ft.  of  it  should  be  taken  out,  and 
after  putting  in  some  drainage  in  tihe  bottom 
you  should  make  up  a  compost  consisting  of 
two  parts  of  loam  or  old  potting  bench  soil, 
one  part  of  leaf-mould,  and  half  part  of 
sand.  The  leaf-mould  will  serve  to  retain 
the  moisture  in  summer  and  forms  agreeable 
rooting  material  for  the  Cyclamens.  An 
annual  top  dressing  of  this  may  be  given 
every  year  about  the  end  of  March,  using 
equal  parts  of  soil  and  leaf -mould.  Those 
that  retain  their  leaves  into  warm  weather 
should  have  a  good  watering  now  and  again. 

3471.  Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition. 

Will  you  kindly,  in  your  next  issue,  favour 


me  with  your  opinion  re  the  following  Sweet 
Peas  for  competition  : — Paradise  Carmine, 
Evelyn  Hemus,  Helen  Lewis,  Mrs.  C.  Fos¬ 
ter,  Countess  Spencer,  John  Ingman,  Bur¬ 
pee’s  King  Edward  Spencer,  Burpee’s  Apple 
IjSlossom,  Morse’s  Ramona  Spencer  Blush, 
Bath’s  Princess  Catherine  Spencer  White, 
Josephine  Banard  Rose,  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes.  Which  is  the  best  for  competition, 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  or  Messrs.  E.  V. 
King's  Blush  Spencer?  Have  you  seen  any 
of  these  American  varieties  in  hlcom,  or  do 
you  think  I  could  improve  my  list  by  omit¬ 
ting  them  and  substituting  English  ones  for 
them?  I  do  not  desire  to  grow  any  two  va¬ 
rieties  which  are  alike.  (Arthur  Burton, 
Pembrokeshire. ) 

Paradise  Carmine  is  about  the  same  as 
John  Ingman.  Either  of  them  might  be 
shown,  but  not  both  in  the  same  stand. 
Evelyn  Hemus  is  a  dainty  picotee -edged 
variety  on  a  creamy  ground,  and  is  very  dis¬ 
tinct.  *  Helen  Lewis  is  a  grand  variety,  and 
is  classed  amongst  the  orange  shades.  Mrs. 
C.  Foster  is  a  lavender  and  good  when  it 
comes  true,  but  is  not  yet  fixed.  Countess 
Spencer  is  a  splendid  pink  when  it  comes 
true,  hut  is  liable  to  sport  into  other  varie¬ 
ties.  John  Ingman  is  a  rich  rose  variety 
and  a  very  valuable  one  to  grow  if  you  get 
seeds  from  a  good  source.  Burpee’s  King 
Edward  Spencer  is  a  grand  variety  with 
crimson  flowers,  but  liable  to  burn  in  the 
eastern  counties.  It  should  do  well  with 
you,  however.  The  other  varieties  you  men: 
tion  in  your  list  down  to  Josephine  Banard 
cannot  be  described  with  much  certainty,  as 
it  is  too  soon  to  determine  their  merits  for 
different  parts  of  this  country.  A  good  plan 
would  be  to  stick  to  those  that  have  been 
well  tried  before  embarking  upon  the  newer 
kinds,  though  we  do  not  advise  you  to  give 
up  growing  a  few  novelties  every  year.  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes  is  a  blush-pink,  fixed  and 
very  reliable.  We  should  prefer  it  to  the 
other  variety  you  name,  as  it  is  very  little 
known,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  is  not  listed 
in  the  raiser’s  catalogue.  Me  have  seen  a 
good  number  of  the  American  varieties,  but 
they  do  net  offer  anything  superior  to  what 
we  have,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
King  Edward  Spencer,  which  is  a  good 
thing.  Of  the  list  you  mention,  you  should 
certainly  get  Evelyn  Hemus,  Helen  Lewis, 
Countess  Spencer,  John  Ingman,  King  Ed¬ 
ward  Spencer,  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes. 
A  letter  concerning  Sweet  Peas  will  appear 
when  space  can  be  found  for  it,  and  that 
will  give  you  some  information  that  will 
help  you  in  deciding  which  to  get  of  the 
varieties  under  ddscussicn. 


LAWNS. 

347  2.  Rolling  a  Lawn. 

Under  what  conditions  is  i.t  advisable  to 
roll  a  lawn  during  the  summer  months — ex¬ 
clusively  or  chiefly  after  rain,  or  during 
even  dry  weather?  In  autumn  and  winter 
should  iit  be  rolled  as  often  as  possible? 
(Enquirer,  Dines.) 

Gardeners  are  sometimes  obliged  to  roll 
their  lawns  when  they  can,  sometimes  when 
net  in  the  best  condition.  For  preference  we 
should  select  a  time  long  enough  after  it  had 
ceased  raining  for  the  grass  to  get  fairly  dry 
to  prevent  it  gathering  up  on  the  roller,  or 
the  latter  from  picking  up  soil  where  there 
happens  to  be  bare  spots.  The  theory  is  that 
it  is  not  advisable  to  roll  a  lawn  when  it  is 
so  wet  as  to  be  muddy.  The  ground  should, 
of  course,  be  moist,  as  it  can  then  be  pressed 
down  more  easily  and  regularly  with  the 
roller  than  if  it  were  dry  and  hard.  Pre¬ 
ferably,  the  grass  should  be  dry,  but  the 
soil  moist  when  you  are  about  to  roll  it. 
This  would  be  after  the  rain  has  partly 
dried  up.  In  dry  weather  if  there  has  been 
no  rain  for  some  time  the  roller  would  make 


no  real  impression  upon  the  soil.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  give  it  a  good  watering  and 
then  roll  it  after  the  water  had  sunk  into  the 
soil,  leaving  the  grass  fairly  dry.  You  can 
roll  it  as  often  as  you  like  during  autumn 
and  winter,  as  this  will  tend  to  make  it 
solid  and  agreeable  to  walk  upon.  Some 
people  object  to  having  to  do  the  work  too 
often,  but  we  should  consider  one  rolling  a 
week  quite  sufficient  for  any  lawn,  unless 
there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  traffic  upon 
it. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

34.73.  Cytisus  praecox. 

To  what  height  does  Cytisus  praecox  grow 
and  what  distance  apart  would  you  plant 
them?  (Enquirer,  Lines.) 

It  depends  very  much  upon  the  character 
of  the  soil  as  to  the  actual  height  this  plant 
will  grow.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  'Cytisus  purgans  and  C.  albus.  It 
is,  therefore,  correctly  named  Cytisus  prae¬ 
cox.  M~hen  planted  on  rockeries  and  simi¬ 
larly  dry  positions,  it  flowers  freely  and 
may  not  grow  more  than  2^  ft.  to  3  ft.  high 
during  the  course  of  years.  In  moister  and 
deep  soil  it  may  grow  4  ft.  or  over.  If  you 
intend  to  plant  a  clump  of  it  and  the  soil 
is  good,  you  cpuld  let  them  have  2^  ft.  to 
3  ft.  between  every  two.  In  the  course  of 
some  years  they  will  fill  up  this  space,  and 
in  the  meantime  you  may  plant  bulbs  or 
some  other  low-growing  subjects  between 
them  until  the  Cytisus  had  time  to  spread 
and  occupy  the  space.  If  you  do  not  want 
them  to  become  crowded,  or  unequal  in 
growth,  you  can  shorten  back  branches  where 
crowding  happens  to  be  or  cut  out  old 
branches,  leaving  young  ones  to  take  their 
place.  If  you  regulate  them  like  this  every 
spring  just  after  flowering  they  will  occupy 
the  same  space  for  many  years. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3474.  Mildew  on  Chrysanthemums. 

The  Chrysanthemums  in  my  cold  green¬ 
house  are  getting  all  their  leaves  like  the 
enclosed.  Is  it  mildew?  If  so,  what  is 
best  to  be  done  and  are  other  kinds  of  plants 
in  danger?  (N.  E.  C.,  Kent.) 

Your  Chrysanthemums  must  be  very  badly 
affected  with  mildew  if  they  are  all  like  the 
leaves  you  sent  us.  If  the  plants  have 
finished  flowering  the  old  stems  should  be 
cut  down  and  taken  away  and  that  will  give 
you  more  space  and  light  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  shoots  coming  up  from  the  base. 
If  the  latter  are  also  attacked  with  mildew 
you  should  dust  them  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
at  once.  If  the  leaves  are  slightly  sprayed 
before  dusting  them  it  will  make  the  sulphur 
adhere  better.  When  fresh  leaves  are  made 
they  may  also  get  attacked,  but  you  should 
dust  them  at  once.  The  secret  of  success  is 
to  attack  the  mildew  on  its  very  earliest  ap¬ 
pearance.  At  the  same  time  you  must  venti¬ 
late  regularly,  so  as  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
'of  the  house  cool  and  dry.  Indeed,  if  you 
have  a  cold  frame  that  can  be  ventilated 
every  day  the  Chrysanthemums  would  be 
less  likely  to  get  mildewed  there  than  in  a 
greenhouse  amongst  other  subjects.  Different 
kinds  of  plants  may  get  their  own  particular 
forms  of  mildew.  Chrysanthemums  might 
cause  certain  other  closely  allied  plants  to 
get  mildew,  but  the}7  would  not  affect  more 
distantly -related  plants.  In  any  case,  you 
should  get  rid  of  the  mildew. 


VEGETABLES. 

3475.  Perennial  Spinach. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  peiennial 
Spinach,  which  I  should  like  to  try, -as  I 
have  had  bad  luck  with  winter  Spinach  sown 
at  the  beginning  of  September?  Would  New 
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Zealand  Spinach  answer  the  purpose?  (F. 
Hodden,  Norfolk.) 

Y'ou  must  refer  to  the  plant  properly  known 
as  Good  King  Henry,  which  is  perennial  and 
sometimes  used  in  the  same  way  as  Spinach. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Chenopodium  Bonus- 
Henricus.  You  can  either  get  seeds  or  plants 
and  raise  it  much  in  the  same  way  as  you 
would  Sage  or  Sorrel,  giving  the  plants 
about  a  foot  apart  each  way.  It  could  be 
sown  at  the  beginning  of  April  in  the  open 
ground,  or  if  you  get  plants  you  can  make 
a  plantation  in  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
We  are  afraid  that  New  Zealand  Spinach 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  winter 
work.  It  is  an  admirable  substitute  for 
Spinach  lin  the  summer  time,  as  plants  in 
good  soil  cover  a  good  extent  of  ground, 
and  you  can  pick  leaves  during  the  great 
part  of  summer.  In  that  case  you  should 
sow  seed  in  March  in  heat  and  plant  out 
when  the  weather  gets  fine  in  May,  or  if  you 
plant  earlier,  shelter  the  plants  with  bell- 
glasses  if  the  weather  is  rough  and  un¬ 
settled.  The  plants  then  get  well  estab¬ 
lished  early  in  the  year  and  will  give  you 
a  good  return. 

3476.  Forcing  French  Beans. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  through  your 
paper  how  to  grow  French  beans  in  pots  in 
a  greenhouse  and  how  to  treat  them? 
(G  A.  W.,  Soms.) 

Seeing  that  you  have  had  no  experience, 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  begin  some  time 
early  in  the  New  Year,  as  the  light  would 
then  be  better.  Dwarf  or  French  Beans 
might  be  grown  in  boxes  or  in  8  in.  to  10  in. 
pots,  putting  five  seeds  in  each  pot  at  regu¬ 
lar  distances.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  easy 
to  grow  in  boxes  by  the  inexperienced.  Use 
a  rather  light,  rich  compost  of  two  parts 
mellow  fibrous  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  mould 
and  well-decayed  cow  dung  in  equal  por¬ 
tions  and  one-third  sand.  Crock  the  pots 
or  boxes  well.  Cover  the  Beans  with  1  in. 
of  soil.  Do  not  fill  the  pots  at  first,  but 
leave  at  least  3  in.  below  the  level  of  the  pot 
for  2  in.  of  top  dressing,  consisting  of  equal 
portions  of  fibrous  loam  and  well -decayed 
cow  manure.  The  top-dressing  should  be 
given  when  the  Beans  are  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  About  this  stage  pinch  out  the 
tops  of  the  plants  to  make  them  throw 
branches.  You  will  require  plenty  of  heat 
to  grow  Beans  during  the  winter  season. 
You  should  begin  with  a  minimum  night 
temperature  of  60  degs.,  gradually  rising 
to  70  degs.  as  the  Beans  geit  into  full  growth. 
Syringe  them  twice  a  day  with  water  at  the 
temperature1  of  the  house.  As  the  stems  get 
up,  you  will  require  to  support  them  with  a 
few  short  twiggy  sprays  to  keep  them  from 
falling  over.  When  pods  have  foxmed  give 
weak  liquid  manure  warmed  to  80  degs. 
\\  hile  growth  is  proceeding  ventilation 
should  be  given  according  to  outside  condi¬ 
tions.  Even  a  chink  of  1  in.  at  the  top 
.would  be  better  than  none  at  all. 

3477.  Growing  Potatos  in  Pots. 

Would  you  describe  how  to  grow  Potatos 
in  pots,  etc.  (G.  A.  W.,  Soms.) 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  begin  by  put¬ 
ting  some  Potato  sets  in  boxes  and  standing 
them  in  a  greenhouse  or  other  warm  struc¬ 
ture  with  sufficient  heat  to  cause  them  to 
sprout  before  putting  them  into  the  pots. 
Use  pots  8  in.  to  n  in.  in  diameter,  putting 
one  good  set  in  the  smaller  size  and  three 
in  the  larger.  Crock  the  pots  first,  place  a 
little  soil  on  this,  plant  and  cover  the 
Potatos,  leaving  3  in.  or  4  in.  at  the  top  to 
permit  of  top-dressing  with  a  good  rich  soil 
later  on.  It  should  also  contain  plenty  of 
sand,  as  a  light  soil  is  better  than  a  heavy 
one.  As  soon  as  potted  place  the  pots  close 
to  the  glass  in  a  -house  with  a  minimum  night 
temperature  of  50  degs.  to  60  degs.  This 
will  cause  the  Potatos  to  come  along  rapidly 
and  although  the  temperature  may  be  al¬ 


lowed  to  rise  during  the  day  by  sunhea-t,  you 
should  give  air  so  as  to  make  the  plants 
dwarf  and  sturdy.  When  the  stems  are  well 
above  the  level  of  the  pots  use  a  top-dressing. 
Wat(|r  them  when  required.  If  you  desire  a 
succession  you  should  commence  potting  the 
sets  in  batches  during  January,  February 
and  March. 

3473.  Plan  of  Growing  Scarlet  Run¬ 
ners. 

b  or  some  years  past  I  have  grown  my 
Runner  Beans  against  a  wall  facing  south 
for  the  sake  of  the  heat  from  the  wall,  but 
this  year  they  did  not  do  so  well.  The 
leaves  turned  yellow,  and  a  friend  told  me 
they  had  got  red  spider.  Do  you  think  this 
the  true  cause  of  it,  or  was  the  ground  ex¬ 
hausted  by  too  frequent  croppings  ?  I  could 
make  tall  hedges  of  them,  but  I  am  told  they 
would  shade  so  much  of  the  ground  as  to 
make  the  other  crops  unprofitable.  What 
would  you  consider  the  best  thing  to  do? 
(R.  C.  King,  Herts.) 

Red  Spider  was  most  likely  the  cause  of 
the  leaves  turning  yellow,  as  it  was  preva¬ 
lent  during  -the  past  summer.  If  you  sow 
or  plant  the  Beans  in  lines  running  east  and 
west  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
shade  on  the  north  aspect,  but  if  you  can 
sow  the  lines  so  as  to  run  north  and  south, 
then  one  side  of  the  rows  would  get  the  ad’- 
vantage  of  the  morning  sun,  and  the  side 
facing  west  would  get  the  advantage  of  the 
sun  in  the  afternoon.  Beans  may  be  grown 
on  the  same  ground  for  many  years  if  the 
soil  is  well  prepared  and  manured. 

3479.  How  to  Grow  Big-  Leeks. 

As  I  should  like  to  grow  some  big  Leeks, 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  information  as 
to  how  -this  can  be  done.  I  have  some  frames 
and  heated  greenhouse.  When  should  the 
seed  be  sown?  (E.  Cooper,  Hants.) 

Those  who  grow  Leeks  for  exhibition  sow 
them  in  heat  under  glass  quite  early  in  the 
year.  Some  would  commence  in  January, 
but  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  sowing 
any  time  up  to  the  end  of  February.  The 
seed  boxes  -may  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
55  d©gs.  to  60  degs.  until  they  germinate  at 
least.  When  well  up,  the  boxes  may  be 
stood  in  a  cooler  place  near  the  light,  where 
the  seedlings  will  come  along  slowly  and 
not  get  drawn.  When  of  sufficient  size  to 
handle  with  plenty  of  -roots  you  can  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  other  boxes,  giving  a  little 
more  space.  In  these  boxes  they  may  be 
grown  for  a  while  in  the  -greenhouse,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  cold  frame  in  March, 
when  the  weather  gets  fairly  warm.  In 
your  case,  the  beginning  of  February  would 
probably  be-  the  best  time  to  sow.  About 
the  beginning  of  April  harden  them  off,  and 
plant  them  out  some  time  during  that  month 
in  ground  that  has  been  well  prepared. 


FRUIT. 

3480.  Moss  on  Apple  and  Pear  Trees. 

I  have  some  old  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in 
the  garden  which  are  very  much  infested 
with  moss,  and  besides  being  unsightly,  it 
makes  the  trees  unhealthy.  Can  you  tell  me 
of  anything  that  would  clean  them  ?  Is 
there  any  wash  I  could  apply  and  effect  a 
riddance  of  the  moss?  (J.  Hawke,  Devon.) 

A  good  plan  would  be  first  of  all  to  see 
that  the  land  is  properly  drained,  and  that 
there  is  no  stagnant  moisture  about  the  roots 
of  the  trees  during  winter.  If  draining  is 
necessary,  this  should  be  seen  to.  The  moss 
or  lichen  may,  however,  be  entirely  due  to 
the  action  of  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  partly  so.  The  soil  should  also  be  well 
stirred  in  summer  if  not  covered  by  grass. 
A  wash  that  may  be  used  at  the  present  time 
would  consist  of  5  lbs.  of  caustic  soda,  5  lbs. 
carbonate  of  potash,  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
This  would  be  sufficient  to  spray  a  large 
number  of  trees.  You  should  use  a  very 


fine  spray,  so  as  to  jus-t  moisten  every  part 
of  the  stem  and  branches. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3481.  Books. 

Can  you  kindly  let  me  know  through  The 
Gardening  World  w-here  I  could  procure 
any  copies  of  recent  lectures  on  any  interest¬ 
ing  subject  in  connection  with  gardening, 
such  as,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  or  Roses, 
and  how  to  grow  them  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
get  them,  and  what  do  you  think  the  price 
would  be?  (D.  W.  D.,  Sutherland.) 

Usually  such  papers  belong  to  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  except  they  are  claimed  by  the 
society  before  whom  they  are  read.  You  can 
get  excellent  information  on  Roses ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  “  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,”  by  the 
National  Rose  Society,  if  still  in  print,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Eid-ward  Mawley,  Rosebonk,  Berkhamstead, 
Herts,  price  7-d.  “  The  Handbook  on  Prun¬ 

ing  Roses,”  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  is 
also  an  excellent  work,  and  you  could  pro¬ 
cure  a  copy  for  2s.  6d.  if  you  happen  to 
know  any  member  of  the  National  Rose 
Society.  We  may,  however,  get  something  to 
send  you  in  the  particular  Line  of  gardening 
you  desire. 

3482.  School  of  Gardening. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  it  is  best  for  a  lady 
to  learn  garden  making  and  the  culture  of 
flowers  and  plants?  Is  there  not  a  school 
-in  the  country  here  in  England?  I  have 
come  from  Finland,  and  am  interested  in 
garden  work.  (Anni  Lagerborg-FitIing, 
Middlesex.) 

There  are  several  schools  of  horticulture 
where  ladies  may  study  and  practise  gar¬ 
dening.  Write  to  the  Principal,  Horticul¬ 
tural  College,  Swanley,  Kent.  If  not  suited 
you  might  try  the  Secretary,  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent’s  Park,  London,  where 
lady  pupils,  are  taken.  You  could  also 
write  to  the  Principal,  Reading  College, 
Reading,  Berks.  Another  school  is  Studeley 
College,  Warwick,  and  you  should  write  to 
the  Warden  there. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(T.  .R.  S.)  1,  Epiphyllum  truncatum  ;  2, 
Asplenium  bulbiferum  fahanum ;  3,  Nepeta 
Glechoma  variiegata  ;  4,  Begonia  metallica. 

(R.  Hiillward)  1,  Jasminum  nud.ifloxum  : 
j2,  Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus  Pyracant-ha) ;  3, 
Clematis  Yiifalba;  4,  Aucuba  japonica ;  5, 
the  oval-, leaved  Privet  (Ligus-trum  ovalifo- 
liu-m) ;  6,  Winter  Heliotrope  (Petasites  fra- 
.  grans). 

(H.  Warner)  1,  Bromus  hrizaeformds ;  2, 
Ai-ra  caespitosa ;  3,  Briza  maxima ;  4,  S-t-ipa 
pennata;  5,  Agrostis  nebulosa. 

(G.  Wilson)  1,  a  variety  of  border  Auricula 
blooming  out  of  season  (Primula  Auricula) ; 
2,  Berberds  Aqudfol-ium. 


NAME  OF  FRUIT. 

(Crosthwaite  Radcliffe)  Apple  Pennington 
Seedling,  a  late-keeping  dessert  Apple  of 
first-rate  quality. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Barr  and  Sons,  ii,  12  and  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  Loudon. — Annual. 
Cash  Clearance  Sale  of  Daffodils  and  Nar¬ 
cissi  ;  also  Annual  Cash  Clearance  Sale  of 
Spring-flowering  Bulbs. 

- - 

British  Columbian  Apples. 

A  magnificent  display  of  Apples  grown 
in  the  “dry  belt  ”  of  British  Columbia  has 
been  on  exhibition  at  Salisbury  House, 
London  Wall,  arranged  by  the  British 
Columbia  -Development  Association. 
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Best  Pir?k 

Sweet  Peas. 

”  +++  ^ 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, 

Question  No.  3390  on  your  Enquire 
Within  page  raises  some  interesting 
points.  Of  light  pink  Sweet  Peas,  the 
three  varieties  named  are  certainly  equal 
to  any,  and  are  so  much  alike  that  few 
growers  could  tell  the  difference.  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes  is  as  good  a  one  to 
grow  as  any,  and  is  fixed. 

Countess  Spencer  is  excellent  as  a 
medium  pink,  as  also  is  Constance  Oliver, 
which  might  best  be  described  as  Countess 
Spencer  on  a  cream  ground.  Both  should 
come  true  if  obtained  from  a  good  source, 
but  Constance  Oliver  is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  the  other  ;  personally 
I  consider  the  cream  ground  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two. 

The  term  “danc  pink-’  is  indefinite. 
Some  might  take  it  to  include  John 
Ingman,  in  which  case  that  variety  or 
Marjorie  Willis  should  be  grown.  The 
latter  is  a  better  colour,  but  hardly  so 
large  as  the  former;  both  should  come 
true.  Helen  Lewis,  although  generally 
classed  as  an  orange,  might  be  said  to  be 
a  deep  pink.  It  is  certainly  a  grand 
variety  in  every  respect. 

If  neither  of  the  varieties  mentioned  is 
looked  upon  as  deep  pink,  then  there  will 
be  difficult)'  in  finding*  a  satisfactory 
variety,  unless  one  that  is  unfixed  is 
chosen.  Three  magnificent  varieties  are 
Audrey  Crier,  Olive  Ruffell,  and  Olive 
Bolton,  but  to  make  sure  of  being  able 
to  exhibit  them  a  good  many  extra  plants 
should  be  grown,  as  neither  of  them  seems 
to  have  a  ptospect  of  becoming  fixed. 
The  untrue  plants  thrown  by  these  three 
varieties,  however,  are  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing,  as  the  truest  stocks  of  Audrey  Crier 
only  throw  as  rogues  Mrs.  H.  Sykes  and 
Helen  Lewis.  Olive  Ruffell  throws  Con¬ 
stance  Oliver  and  Paradise  Carmine 
(which  is  practically  the  same  as  John 
Ingmanl  and  Olive  Bolton  throws  Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer  and  John  Ingman. 

Audrev  Crier  might  be  classed  by  some 
as  a  medium  pink.  When  true  it  is  the 
best  of  its  colour. 

Olive  Ruffell  is  Olive  Bolton  on  a 
cream  ground,  and  I  should  call  both 
deep  pinks.  They  are  most  lovely  but 
fickle. 

I  speak  of  Olive  Bolton  as  a  deep  pink 
and  as  distinct  from  Countess  Spencer 
advisedly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
N.S.P.S.  has  ruled  it  otherwise.  Not 
that  I  wish  to  discredit  that  Society — 
which  all  must  respect — but  the  fact  is 
that  when  Olive  Bolton  was  grown  at 
Reading  it  chanced  that  most  of  the 
plants  came  Countess  Spencer,  and  the 
Committee  naturally  bracketed  it  with 
that  variety.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
much  deeper  in  colour  and  is,  I  believe, 
the  same  as  Horace  Skipper  and  M.  A. 
Linzee  and  others. — all  unfixed.  I  am 
fairly  certain  of  my  facts,  as  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Bolton  and 
others. 

This  letter  on  pink  Sweet  Peas  of  the 
waved  type  covers  rather  a  large  space, 


but  the  information  given  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  others  besides  the  correspondent 
who  first  mooted  the  question.  There  are 
no  varieties  superior  to  those  recom¬ 
mended.  G.  F.  Drayson. 


Cypripedium  Dreadnought. 

The  above  was  obtained  by  crossing  C. 
Troilus  with  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall. 
The  result  is  a  very  handsome  variety 
with  a  nearly  round  upper  sepal  of  a 
light  yellowr-green,  spotted  with  brownish 
purple  all  over  except  on  the  bread  white 
border.  The  other  parts  of  the  flower  are 
glossy  and  shaded  with  brown.  A  First- 
class  Certificate  w7as  awarded  by  the 
R.H.S.  when  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 


+++ 


Thrips 


Description  and 
Remedies. 


These  are  wonderfully  destructive  to 
plants,  by  reason  of  their  absorption  of 
the  juices  contained  therein.  They  are 
small  winged  insects,  somewhat  elongated 
in  form,  which  seem  to  have  a  liking  for 


markings . 


appearing  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
of  the  infested  plant.  The  effect  of  their 
depredations  on  a  Cyclamen  leaf  is  shown 
in  Fig  1.  By  reference  again  to  Fig.  2, 
another  effect  will  be  observed,  this  on 
a  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Here  it 
will  be  observed  the  stem  or  stalk  of  the 
leaf  has  been  attacked.  Also  the  pro¬ 
nounced  appearance  of  the  ribs  in  the 
leaf  indicates  the  same  having  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  sap  having  been  with¬ 
drawn,  they  take  on  a  brown  colour, 
decay  sets  in  and  the  leaf  is  lost. 

Remedies  should  be  applied  immedi¬ 
ately  their  presence  is  discovered.  Fre¬ 
quent  fumigation  will  destroy  the  pest, 
as  also  will  regular  syringing.  A  more 
sure  method  is  the  dipping  or  sponging 
of  the  affected  plants  with  one  or  other 
of  the  advertised  insecticides,  using  the 
same  according  to  the  directions  sup¬ 
plied.  The  maintaining  of  a  moist  at¬ 
mosphere  is  a  great  preventive  against 
their  entry  into  any  house,  as  also  is 
cleanliness  in  culture. 

G.  D.  R. 

- - 

Odontoglossum  Groganae. 

The  above  is  a  hybrid  produced  be¬ 
tween  O.  LTro-skinneri  and  O.  Edwardi. 
The  result  is  a  peculiar  combination  of 
colours,  as  the  parents  are  uncommon  in 
that  respect.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
dark  port  wine  colour,  while  the  trowel 
shaped  lip  is  purple  with  a  crimson 
centre.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
when  shown  by  J.  Hubert  Grogan,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Skinner),  Slaney  Pt. , 
Baltinglan,  co.  Wicklow7,  Ireland. 

Wargrave  Gardeners. 

There  rvas  a  large  gathering  of  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wargrave- 
and  District  Gardeners'  Association,  when 
“  Competition  for  Prizes  ”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  programme.  The  first  com¬ 
petition  was  for  head  and  single-handed 
gardeners  and  foremen,  and  twenty., 
minutes  w7as  allowed  for  arranging  a 
table  decoration  with  five  vases.  In  the 
second  competition,  for  journeymen  only, 
competitors  had  to  arrange  a  large  vase 
for  effect  within  fifteen  minutes. 


nearly  every  plant  grown  under  glass. 
Lender  a  microscope  they  appear  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  Fig.  2  A,  and  vary 
in  colour,  some  being  white,  others  yel¬ 
low7  and  broAvn,  according  to  their  age. 

Their  presence  can  soon  be  detected  by 
the  markings,  reddish  or  brown  in  colour, 


Fig  2. — Begonia  leaf  showing  the  effect 
of  thrips  on  stalk,  also  on  ribs  -plainly  visible 
from  face  of  leaf.  A,  thrips  greatly  en¬ 
larged;  B,  more  natural  size. 


Travel  Facilities  for  Yuletide. 

Christmas  at  home  is  essentially  an 
English  institution  with  its  holly,  mistle¬ 
toe,  and  Yulelog,  and  in  these  days  of 
cheap  and  comfortable  travel  the  icy  blast 
of  winter  should  not  deter  any  who  may- 
wish  to  complete  the  family  circle  on  this 
festive  occasion.  We  notice  that  in  a 
worthy  spirit  of  enterprise  the  Great 
Central  Railway  Company  are  catering 
handsomely  for  the  Christmas  traffic. 
Most  extensive  arrangements  have  been* 
made  for  the  running  of  express  trains, 
with  Buffet  Car  accommodation,  at  cheap 
fares,  from  Marylebone  on  Sunday7, 
December  20th,  Thursday  (Christmas 
Eve),  and  Saturday  (Bank  Holiday)  to 
over  300  of  the  principal  towms  and  holi¬ 
day  resorts  in  the  Midlands,  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  genera? 
districts  of  the  North. 

Full  particulars  of  these  arrangements 
are  contained  in  an  A.B.C.  Excursion 
Programme,  which  can  be  obtained  free 
at  Marylebone  Station,  or  any7  of  the  Com¬ 
pany's  Town  Offices  and  Agencies,  or 
post-free  from  Publicity  Department,  216, 
Marylebone  Road,  London,  N.W. 
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Garnations  at  Westminster. 


Exhibition  of  the  P.F.C.S. 


The  fifth  show  of  the  Perpetual  Flower¬ 
ing  Carnation  Society  was  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  on  the  9th  inst.,  and 
was  a  great  success,  being  the  best  show 
yet  held  by  the  society.  The  long  stems 
and  large,  brightly  coloured  flowers  lend 
themselves  wonderfully  to  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  They  were  set  up  in  vases  of  all 
sizes  and  lengths  as  well  as  in  stands  of 
various  design,  intended  to  show  off  these 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  Besides 
their  own  'foliage  they  also  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  be  arranged  with  different  types 
of  Asparagus,  Ferns,  Grasses  “and  other 
plants.  There  is  no  monotony  of  similar 
exhibits  as  there  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  method  of  arrangement. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  collection 
of  cut  Carnations  on  a  table  10ft.  by  3ft. 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Wallace,  The 
Nurseries,  Eaton  Bray.  He  had  grand 
bunches  of  Winsor,  White  Perfection, 
Britannia,  Enchantress,  Beacon,  Winona, 
Daheim  and  Rose  Pink  Enchantress,  set 
up  in  tall  vases,  with  a  groundwork  of 
Ferns.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Deanland  Nursery,, 
Balcombe.  In  this  instance  the  flowers 
were  distributed  more  loosely  in  special 
stands  with  vases  in  front.  Choice  varie¬ 
ties  were  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  White  Enchan¬ 
tress,  Afterglow,  Harlowarden  and  the 
brilliant  scarlet  Victory.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hampton,  took 
the  third  place,  with  splendidly  grown 
flowers,  more  massed  together  in  large 
vases 

For  the  best  36  blooms  of  any  white 
variety  the  first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Wallace,  showing  White  Perfec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  G.  Lange,  Hanworth  Road, 
Hampton  was  second  with  the  same 
variety. 

The  Newport  Carnation  Nurseries, 
Newport,  Essex,  took  the  lead  for  36' 
blooms  of  a  blush  variety,  staging  En¬ 
chantress.  Mr,  W.  H.  Lancashire,  Vic¬ 
toria  Vineries,  Guernsey,  was  second. 

In  the  class  for  36  blooms  of  a  light 
pink  or  salmon  variety  Mr.  W.  H.  Lan¬ 
cashire  took  the  lead  with  Mrs.  Burnett, 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  Castel  Nursery, 
Guernsey,  came  second  with  Winsor,  a 
bright  pink. 

For  36  blooms  of  a  deep  pink  or  rose 
Carnation  the  first  position  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire,  showing  Mrs.  T. 
W.  Lawson.  He  also  had  the  best  36 
blooms  of  a  crimson  sort,  showing  Presi¬ 
dent,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon  being 
second  with  the  same  variety. 

Robert  Craig  was  the  best  scarLet,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire  was  the  winner. 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon  were  second 
with  Britannia. 

For  any  other  colour  or  fancy  variety 
the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  Engelmann, 
Horneybrook  Nurseries,  Saffron  Walden, 
for  Imperial.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire  was 
second  with  Empress. 

Mr.  Engelmann  had  the  best  dozen 
blooms  of  a  new  variety  not  in  commerce, 
showing  Carola,  a  maroon-crimson  flower 
of  large  size.  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  St.  Mar¬ 
garets,  Guernsey,  was  second  with  a  blush 
variety. 


In  another  section  Mr.  W.  H.  Page 
had  the  best  18  blooms  of  a  white,  show¬ 
ing  Sarah  Hill,  a  deeply  fringed  flower 
with  good  calyx.  He  also  had  the  best 
18  blooms  of  a  blush  colour,  showing  En¬ 
chantress. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  had  the 
best  light  pink  or  salmon,  showing  Win¬ 
sor.  Newport  Carnation  Nurseries  had 
the  best  18  deep  pink  or  rose,  showing 
My  Maryland.  Mr.  W.  H.  Page  took  the 
lead  for  iS  crimson,  showing  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  had  the  best  18 
scarlet  blooms,  showing  Victory,  gaining 
the  first  .award  in  its  class  and  the 
Society’s  special  prize  in  classes  2 — 16  in¬ 
clusive.  The  brilliant  scarlet  flowers 
were  very  handsome.  The  best  of  any 
other  colour  was  also  shown  by  him. 

The  Carnations  arranged  with  Aspara¬ 
gus  Plumosus  and  A.  Sprengeri  were 
shown  up  with  fine  effect.  Asparagus, 
Maidenhair  and'  Carnation  foliage  were 
also  used  in  the  making  of  ladies’  sprays 
and  gentlemen’s  buttonholes,  with  fine 
effect. 

The  best  collection  on  a  6ft.  by  3ft.  table 
of  cut  Carnations  was  shown  by  Sir  Ran- 
dolf  Baker,  Bart  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Usher),  Blandford,  Dorset.  They  were 
set  up  in  metal  vases  against  a  backgroud 
of  velvet. 

C.  F.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Porter’s  Park, 
Shenley,  Herts  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Grubb) 
had  the  best  semicircular  group  of  Carna¬ 
tion  plants  on  the  floor.  Plants  and 
flowers  were  in  clean,  healthy  condition, 
and  the  colours  varied. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  centre  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  with  a  most  effectively  dis¬ 
played  exhibit  of  Carnations.  Principal 
amongst  their  varieties  were  Britannia, 
Rose  Enchantress,  Helen  Gould,  Winona 
and  several  new  seedlings  (Gold  Medal). 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Jennings),  Ascott,  Leighton  Buz¬ 
zard,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  Carnations, 
arranged  in  groups  of  a  colour.  They 
consisted  of  flowering  plants  in  pots. 
(Gold  Medal  and  the  R.H.S.  Silver  Gilt 
Flora  Medal  the  previous  day). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Feltham,  Middle¬ 
sex  staged  a  group  of  American  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Alpines.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
had  a  fine  group  of  Carnations  in  pots, 
and  winter-flowering  Begonias.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden, 
had  -a  large  collection  of  Carnations. 
(Large  Silver  Medal). 

Some  Carnations  in  vases  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Nor¬ 
wood.  (Silver  Medal). 

A  new  firm.  The  American  Carnation 
Nursery  (manager,  Mr.  W.  Kiaer),  Saw- 
bridgcworthi  Herts,  set  up  an  attractive 
exhibit  of  American  Carnations,  with  a 
high  velvet  background  and  a  mirror. 
The  varieties  were  very  choice.  (Silver 
Medal). 

Mr.  G.  Lange,  Hamsworth  Road, 
Hampton,  staged  a  beautiful  group  of 


Carnations  in  vases.  (Silver  Flora  Mec 
of  the  R.H.S.  and  Large  Silver  Medal 
the  Society). 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire  had  a  sm; 
group  of  his  new  variety  Rose  Doree  w  1 
salmon  rose  flowers  of  beautiful  form, 
gained  97  out  of  a  possible  100  points  ai 
for. this  had  Certificate  of  Merit.  (Silv 
Medal  for  the  group). 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  F. R.H.S.,  Carnatic 
specialist,  Guernsey,  had  a  beautif 
group  of  American  Carnations  in  vase 
(Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  of  t 
R.H.S.  and  Large  Silver  Medal  of  tl 
Society). 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  So 
Highgate,  N.,  also  staged  Carnations 
tripod  stands  and  vases.  (Silver  Flo: 
Medal  of  the  R.H.S.  and  large  Silvi 
Medal). 


“  French  Gardening.” 

There  are  now  several  books  on  th 
topic  under  slightly  varying  titles,  ai 
those  who  desire  to  get  information  c 
the  subject,  or  to  start  French  gardenir 
on  their  own  account,  need  have  r 
difficulty  in  getting  information  as  to  ho 
to  set  to  work.  This,  the  most  recent  c 
the  subject  which  has  reached  us,  rar 
to  51  pp.,  and  contains  chapters  0 
frames  and  lights,  hotbeds,  soiLenricl 
ment,  light  and  air,  and  various  othc 
information.  It  has  been  written  b 
E.  Kennedy  Anton,  and  is  being  sold  b 
Messrs.  Stanley  Paul  and  Co.,  1,  Cli 
ford’s  Inn,  London,  at  3d. 


“  Asters.” 

By  Walter  Wright,  F. R.H.S.,  London 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associa 
tion.  Price  id.  This  cheap,  popula 
garden  book  on  Asters  by  Waite 
Wright,  the  editor  of  “Cassell’s  Diction 
ary  of  Gardening,”  is  published  a 
number  eighteen  of  the  One  and  AI 
Series,  edited  by  Edward  Owen  Greening 
F. R.H.S.  The  Asters  treated  of  are  tb 
annual  ones  which  fill'  our  gardens  wit! 
floral  charm  in  August  and  September 
The  author  writes  with  an  enthusiasn 
which  his  fine  literary  style  makes  in 
fectious  to  the  reader.  With  the  illus 
trations  which  the  editor  has  added  01 
every  page,  the  reader  is  put  in  ful. 
possession  of  all  details. 


A  Notable  Beech  Hedge. 

Near  the  beautiful  village  of  Meik- 
leour,  in  Perthshire,  is  a  notable  Beech 
hedge  about  580  yards  long  with  an 
average  height  of  So  ft.  Some  of  the 
trees  -are  much  taller.  It  was  said  to  bej 
planted  in  1746,  but  other  dates  are  occa¬ 
sionally  given.  It  vmuld  appear  to  have 
been  pruned  as  an  ordinary  hedge  for  the 
first  forty  or  fifty  years,  after  which  it 
was  allowed  to  grow  on  the  top  until  it 
has  attained  its  present  dimensions.  It 
is  necessary  to  prune  it  on  account  of  the 
roadway  beneath,  but  it  is  such  an  under¬ 
taking  that  it  is  now  pruned  only  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  years,  the  last 
occasion  being  in  1900.  It  has  to  be  got 
at  by  a  patent  ladder  arrangement,  above 
which  a  tree  pruner  is  employed,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  top  an  expert  climber  has 
to  climb  up  into  the  top  so  as  to  get 
within  reach  of  the  branches  that  require 
to  be  lopped.-  On  the  side  next  the  wood 
the  hedge  is  not  pruned. 
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Owing  to  the  Christmas  Holidays 
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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  23rd. 


I  can  generally  tell  long  before  I  have 
made  the  tour  of  a  garden  whether  or  not 
the  owner  of  it  is  a  real  lover  of  flowers, 
or  merely  the  possessor  of  a  garden.  In 
the  latte-r  case  probably  there  will  be 
plenty  of  colour  and  neatness,  but  the 
range  of  plant  life  will  be  exceedingly 
Limited,  and  within  those  limits  will  be 
principally  a  variety  of  plants  that  we 
may  .see  in  every  second  garden  we  enter, 
where  the  owner  has  no  deeper  interest 
in  it  than  is  the  case  with  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion.  But  go  from  such  a  garden  to  that 
of  a  true  and  interested  flower  lover,  and 
there  you  shall  see  wherein  lies  the  differ¬ 
ence.  In  this  latter  will  be  among  the 
more  familiar  things  plants  that  have 
some  particular  interest,  but  are  less  fre¬ 
quently  grown.  Let  me  mention  some 
few  plants  to-day  that  have  this  particular 
interest,  and  are  charming  additions  to 
the  garden,  lending,  as  they  do,  variety  . 
and  distinct  character,  and  seem  to  be¬ 
speak  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  gar¬ 
den  has  sufficient  knowledge  of,  and  in¬ 
terest  in,  his  garden  to  know  how  a  wider 
range  of  plant  life  than  is  usual  adds 
much  to  the  enjoyment  and  also  to  the 
beauty  of  it. 

I  do  not  say  we  -want  a  quantity  of 
each  ;  sometimes  a  single  plant  seems  to 
complete  the  need.  Think,  for  instance, 
of  a  rock  garden.  It  may  be  well  and 
effectively  planted,  and  yet  if  it  lacks  cer¬ 
tain  typical  rock  plants  it  is  not  quite  in 
character  as  it  might  be.  Thus,  Edel¬ 
weiss  (Leontopodium  alpinum) ;  it  is  easy 
to  grow,  quite  easy  to  rear  from  seed,  and 
with  ample  drainage  and  chalky  soil 
should  flourish,  and  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
it  in  flower,  or  out  of  flower,  seems  to 
give  the  real  spirit  of  place  —  the 
poetry  of  place,  if  I  may  say  so.  And  in 
the  mixed  border,  too,  among  the  Cam¬ 
panulas  and  Delphiniums,  Sunflowers, 
and  other  things  that  must  be  sold  by 
the  thousand  thousand,  why  not  add  other 
things  less  familiar.  A  single  plant,  or 
a  small  group,  of  Liatris  spicata  will 
make  a  welcome  break  from  the  common¬ 
place.  It  has  a  distinction  and  character 
of  its  own,  and  it  will  grow  as  easily  as 
a  weed. 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella. 

Another  striking  plant,  and  a  plant  of 
beautiful  and  handsome  habit  is  Dic¬ 
tamnus  Fraxinella.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
plant,  and  not  seen  as  frequently  as  it 
used  to  be,  I  believe,  yet  it  always  holds 
its  own  in  splendid  fashion  in  a  border  of 
mixed  hardy  plants.  Compact  growth, 
effective  foliage,  and  beautiful  flower,  it 
is  one  of  those  things  that  help  to  give 
backbone  to  a  border  among  the  plants 
of  moderate  height.  It  reaches  to  two 
feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half,  under  usual 
conditions,  but  among  the  comparative 
novelties  there  is  a  taller,  sturdier  variety 
that  reaches  well  up  to  four  feet.  This  is 
knotvn  as  D.  caucasicus. 


Epimedium  pinnatum. 

Another  plant  I  like  to  know  the  garden 
contains  is  Epimedium  pinnatum,  or  any 
of  the  otner  varieties.  We  do  not  need, 
perhaps,  more  than  a  plant  or  two,  but  it 
stands  for  a  model  of  delicate,  -  fragile- 
looking,  and  wondrously  slender  grace¬ 
fulness.  In  reality  it  is  hardy,  quite 
hardy.  There  is  nothing  else  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Epimedium.  I  mean  to  give 
you  quite  the  particular  kind  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  it  does.  Showy,  not  at  all ;  only 
there  is,  I  think,  no  other  hardy  plant 
with  thin,  wiry  stems  such  as  this  has, 
nor  foliage  of  such  delicate  and  dainty 
type,  and  tinted  red  bronze.  It  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  grow,  but  is  at  its  hap¬ 
piest  in  light  soil,  and  in  semi-shade. 
It  flourishes  best  of  all  in  soil  of  a  peaty 
nature,  but  this  is  in  no  wise  necessary. 

Loosestrife. 

For  a  border  with  a  moist  soil  and  a 
cold  northern  aspect,  I  remember  noting 
that  during  the  month  of  August  there 
wras  nothing  that  made  a  better  show  in 
it  than  a  great  clump  of  purple  Loose¬ 
strife  (Lythrum)  of  the  variety  known  as 
L.  Salicaria  Rose  Queen.  There  were 
other  plants  in  other  positions  in  the 
garden,  in  what,  for  many  plants,  would 
have  been  choicer  positions,  as  sunnier 
and  more  open,  but  there  the  plants  were 
nothing  like  so  fine  and  good  as  those  in 
the  cooler,  moister  border. 

Some  Plants  of  Marked  Character. 

Under  these  same  moist  conditions  what 
was  a  distinct  plant)  is  the  Himalayan 
Poppy  (Meconopsis  Wallachii).  It  has 
sufficient  character  in  itself  to  help 
materially  to  give  character  to  the  border 
as  a  whole,  and  that  is  a  point  worth  con¬ 
siderable  study.  Stand  and  look  down 
any  long  border  when  at  its  best,  and 
note  the  plants  that  the  eye  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  rests  upon — picks  out,  as  it  were. 
It  will  by  no  means  be  always  the  plants 
of  the  most  brilliant  colour,  but  it  will 
be  plants  that  are  full  of  distinct  charac¬ 
ter.  Mark  those  plants,  and  when  any- 
transplanting  is  done,  see  that  they  oc¬ 
cupy  vantage  spots.  Use  them  to  their 
full  value  by  giving  them  picked  posi¬ 
tions,  and  look  for  them  among  plants 
of  all  heights,  among  the  dwarf  things, 
the  semi-dwarf,  the  medium  heighted, 
and  the  tall  subjects.  Here  are  some  of 
the  plants  that  I  have  found  answer  these 
conditions:  Bocconia  cordata,  Buphthal- 
mum  salioifolium,  Commelina  coelestis, 
Cimicifuga  Prunella  webbiana,  Poten- 
tilla  formosa,  Senecio  macrophyllus,  and 
of  course  many-  others. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


Spray  for  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

Speaking  at  the  recent  conference  on 
fruit  growing  at  Wye  (Kent)  Agricultural 
College,  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon  said  that 
liver  of  sulphur  was  the  best  material  to 
use  as  a  spray  to  get  rid  of  Gooseberry- 
mildew. 
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Violas 


As  a  Groundwork  for 
Rose  Beds  and  Borders. 


It  is  quite  evident  that  this  system  of 
treating  Rose  beds  and  borders  is  not  so 
widely  practised  as  its  merits  deserve, 
and  I  can  only  think  of  two  possible 
explanations.  The  first  is  that  many 
people  have  never  seen  it  put  into  prac¬ 
tice,  and  consequently  have  no  idea  of 
the  possible  effects  that  lie  in  this  direc¬ 
tion;  the  other  possible  reason  is  that 
some  rosarians — and  who  is  not  a  rosar- 
ian  nowadays — fear  to  give  the  system  a 
trial,  lest  their  Roses  should  suffer  by  its 
adoption.  As  one  who  has  observed  the 
effects  of  the  system  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
who  has  practised  it  on  a  moderate  scale 
for  a  shorter  period,  I  would  say,  “  give 
it  a  trial  by  all  means.” 

Where  a  plantation  already  exists  and 
the  Rose  trees  are  planted  at  the  usual 
average  distance  of  20  inches  apart,  the 
Violas  will  succeed  quite  well,  but  where 
a  new  plantation  is  being  made,  the 
Violas  will  do  better  and  the  general 
effect  will  be  improved  if  the  trees  are 
planted  about  2  ft.  apart,  especially  with 
vigorous  sorts.  In  adopting  this  system 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  liberal 
cultivation  must  be  the  rule,  as  you  have 
a  double  crop  of  gross-feeding  plants  to 
maintain  in  health  and  vigour. 

The  cuttings  of  Violas  can  be  put  in 
any  time  during  the  autumn,  and  al¬ 
though  they  are  benefited  by  cold  frame 
treatment,  they  can  be  wintered  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall  or  hedge  quite  well, 
if  some  protection  such  as  Spruce 
branches  is  afforded  during  bare  frosts 
of  some  severity. 

As  soon  as  the  Roses  are  pruned  in 
spring  they  should  be  carefully  forked 
over,  made  comparatively  smooth  and  the 
Violas  planted  8  inches  apart.  Except 
the  outer  or  front  line,  they  should  be 
planted  irregularly,  all  appearance  of 
formality  being  avoided.  Throughout 
the  spring  and  summer  weeds  must  be 
kept  down  by  means  of  hand-weeding, 
hoeing  being  impracticable.  With  this 
system  of  Rose  culture  the  hoe  is  not  so 
much  needed,  as  the  Violas  act  as  a 
mulch,  keeping  the  ground  cool  and 
helping  to  retain  moisture  in  hot,  dry 
weather.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roses 
assist  in  keeping  the  Violas  cool  and 
shaded,  and  under  these  conditions  they 
seldom  “go  off”  as  they  often  do  in  hot 
seasons  under  ordinary  culture. 

Properly  harmonised,  the  best  effects 
are  produced  by  planting  a  bed  of  one 
variety  of  Rose,  but  this  is  not  essential ; 
it  is  well,  however,  to  keep  the  various 
shades  as  much  together  as  possible. 
Space  forbids  giving  a  list  of  suitable 
Violas  for  this  work,  but  pure  whites, 
lavenders  and  heliotropes  are,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  preferred,  the  whites  be¬ 
ing  associated  with  the  deeper  shades  of 
Roses. 

C.  C. 

- - 


The  Potato  Crop  of  Great  Britain  for 
iqo8  is  estimated  at  3,919,798  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  2,977,4,83  tons  in  1907. 


Good  Apples  for  a  Late  District. 

Planting  time  having  once  more  ar¬ 
rived,  it  may  be  profitable  to  give  a  few 
notes  on  varieties  of  this  most  popular 
fruit,  that  succeed  fairly  well  in  a  cold, 
late  district,  in  central  Scotland.  As  a 
rule  dessert  varieties  are  hardly  worth 
troubling  with,  unless  a  south  wall  can 
be  given  up  to  their  culture. 

James  Grieve  is  by  far  the  best  eating 
Apple  here,  and  comes  into  bearing  at  a 
very  early  age.  King  of  the  Pippins 
fruits  well,  but  is  rather  small.  Cats- 
head  always  gives  a  good  crop  of  fair¬ 
sized  fruits.  Among  culinary  sorts  Ecklin- 
ville  seedling  does  best,  with  Stirling 
Castle  a  good  second.  Warner’s  King  on 
a  wall  gives  a  fair  crop  of  very  large 
fruits  almost  every  season.  Lord  Suf- 
field  cankers  badly,  but  gives  good-sized 
fruits  as  a  rule.  Keswick  Codlin  gives 
large  crops,  but  our  trees  are  very  old, 
and  the  fruits  rather  small  in  size.  Our 
late  district  is  not  at  all  a  good  Apple 
one,  but  those  named  give  a  fair  return 
in  most  seasons. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


— —  a.  w.  — — 

Prize  Competitions. 


OENERAL  CONDITIONS:— Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  oompete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
deoision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayj  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fnlly  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILUNC8  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  artiole  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  artiole  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,"  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  eaoh 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  J.  W.  Watson,”  for  the  article 
on  “  Shrubs  for  the  Rockery”  page  779. 

The  Prize  Letter  Competition  has  been  held 
over  owing  to  lack  of  space. 


Greenhouse 

At  Christmas. 


The  greenhouse  should  be  more  attrac¬ 
tive  at  Christmas  than  at  any  other  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  At  other  seasons  it  is 
possible  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
flowers  in  the  open  air,  so  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  greenhouse  are  not  so  obvious. 
In  the  present  article  I  will  show  how  I 
get  a  nice  display  of  blooms  at  the  above 
season  after  cultivating  Tomatos  for 
three-quarters  of  the  year. 

Greenhouse  plants  for  winter  blooming 
might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz., 
those  that  succeed  in  a  temperature  of 
3  or  4  degrees  above  freezing  point,  and 
those  that  require  a  temperature  of  about 
50  degrees.  The  former  are  the  most 
popular,  as  artificial  heat  is  only  neces¬ 
sary'  during  severe  weather. 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to 
watering  plants  in  winter,  and  a  medium 
between  wet  and  dry  maintained.  Water 
must  not  be  allowed  to  lie  about  the  floor, 
as  anything  that  tends  to  dampness  is 
detrimental  to  greenhouse  plants  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  Ventilation  is  also 
important.  Air  must  be  admitted  on 
every  possible  opportunity,  except  during 
damp  and  foggy  weather.  Remove  all 
foliage  as  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  decay 
so  as  not  to  encourage  mildew  or  fungus. 
A  little  artificial  heat  during  long  spells 
of  damp  weather  or  frost  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  following  plants. 

The  following  Chrysanthemums  give  a 
grand  display  at  Christmas  time  : — Charm 
of  the  Winter,  a  charming  white  variety 
of  a  naturally  late  blooming  character. 
It  is  very  free,  and  blooms  well  on  into 
January.  Glory,  flowers  a  beautiful 
golden-yellow  on  long  foot  stalks.  It  is 
very  free,  but  must  not  be  disbudded. 
Western  King,  pure  white,  massive 
flowers  on  any  bud.  The  foregoing  are 
propagated  from  cuttings  taken  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  planted  out  in  a  moderately  rich 
bed  in  May,  and  grown  on  out  of  doors 
until  the  end  of  October,  earlier  or  later, 
according  to  the  weather,  when  they  are 
potted  up  and  taken  inside.  Of  course, 
thev  can  be  grown  in  pots  from  the  com- 
men'cement,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  procedure  with  those  who  have  plenty 
of  time  on  their  hands. 

Mignonette  is  another  old  and  accom¬ 
modating  favourite,  and  a  few  seeds  sown 
in  pots  of  moderately  lipht  potting  soil  in 
July  will  now  be  producing  spikes  o! 
deliciously-scented  blooms.  Mignonette 
should  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame  until  re¬ 
quired  for  the  greenhouse,  onlv  covering 
with  the  lights  during  frosty  or  inclemen 
weather. 

A  sowing  of  the  intermediate  varieties 
of  Stocks  should  be  made  in  July,  and  th< 
plants  grown  on  in  pots  placed  in  < 
cold  frame  ;  these  will  come  in  nicely  t( 
succeed  the  Chrysanthemums,  and  tid< 
over  the  winter  until  the  Tomato  season 
commences  again. 

My  greenhouse,  instead  of  being  empty 
during  the  most  dreary  months  of  the 
year  has,  by  growing  these  flowers,  beer- 
rendered  beautiful  at  a  very  small  cost. 

Cottager. 
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answer  both  purposes.  Then  it  is  not 
every  year  that  Plums  will  fruit,  and  in 
some  gardens  or  soils  their  fruiting  is 
very  uncertain.  Against  this  the  Dam¬ 
sons,  though  of  small  size,  have  small 
stones,  and  when  cooked  the  stones  can 
easily  be  removed  from  the  fruit.  As  a 
rule,  when  Plums  are  made  into  jam 
the  stones  are  there  as  well  and  of  large 
size,  whereas  the  Damson  stone  is  very 
small,  and  the  cooked  or  preserved  Dam¬ 
sons  are  of  excellent  flavour  and  colour. 

Several  Damsons  are  in  cultivation, 
the  most  of  them,  perhaps,  being  grown 
by  market  gardeners.  Some  of  -  them 
might  profitably  be  employed  in  gardens 
of  small  size,  and  amongst  these  we 
should  name  Farleigh  Prolific.  It  is  also 
known  as  Crittenden,  Cluster  Damson 
and  Kent  Cluster.  Numerous  names  at¬ 
tached  to  a  fruit  are  usually  a  good  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  popularity  of  the  subject  bear¬ 
ing  them,  and  that  applies  here.  The  tree 
bears  profusely,  the  fruits  being  in  clus¬ 
ters.  It  is  unusually  well  adapted  for 
preserving  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
and  is  largely  grown  for  market,  thus 
testifying  to  its  utility  and  its  free-bear¬ 
ing  character.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  a  fruiting  spray  of  this  fine 
variety.  The  trees  of  this  variety  require 
less  room  than  Apples,  Pears,  and  many 
of  the  Plums. 

- - 

Six  Good  Peas 
for  Succession. 


++> 


The  Pea  season  has  once  more  come 
to  an  end,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to 
consider  which  are  the  most  satisfactory 
varieties.  Having  to  produce  a  large 
supply,  and  for  as  long  a  season  as  pos¬ 
sible,  I  have  to  study  very  carefully  the 
sorts  that  give  not  only  the  best  crop, 
but  also  the  best  table  quality.  These  two 
important  points  are  not  always  to  be  found 
in  the  same  variety,  so  it  is  imperative 
for  me  to  experiment  with  new  varieties 
to  see  how  far  it  is  possible  to  combine 
as  near  as  may  be  these  essentials.  After 
many  years’  trials  of  all  the  best  known 
kinds,  I  can  find  nothing  quite  so  good 
as  the  following  six,  that  I  have  proved 
in  all  kinds  of  seasons.  Here  they  are  : 
The  Pilot,  Carters  Daisy,  Boston  Un¬ 
rivalled,  Glory  of  Devon,  Royal  Salute, 
and  The  Gladstone.  The  best  three 
would  be  :  Daisy,  Boston  Unrivalled,  and 
Roval  Salute.  Were  I  compelled  to  grow 
only  one  variety  of  culinary  Pea  I  should 
unhesitatingly  plump  for  Boston  Un¬ 
rivalled.  This  Pea  produces  the  heaviest 
and  finest  flavoured  crop  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  grow.  C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Nitrogen-Fixing  Bacteria. 

Lecturing  recently  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Professor  Bottomley  announced 
that  there  were  three  new  non-liguminous 
plants  for  which  his  nitrogen-fixing  bac¬ 
teria  had  proved  effective,  viz.,  Onions, 
Hyacinths  and  Asparagus.  In  the  case 
of  Onions  there  had  been  an  increased 
yield  of  39  per  cent.  The  bacteria  had 
also  been  applied  to  Melons,  Lettuces, 
[. Maclaren  and  Sons.  Peas,  and  Peaches,  with  good  results. 


A  Valuable  Damson. 


Damson  Farleigh  Prolific. 


Farleigh  Prolific. 


Amateurs  in  possession  of  a  garden  of 
mod  size  are  almost  certain  to  take  to 
ruit  culture  in  order  to  profitably  occupy 
he  space  at  command.  Most  of  the  com- 
non  fruits  are  as  easily  cultivated  in 
own  as  they  are  in  the  country,  even  if 
he  fruits,  do  not  attain  the  same  size. 
Is  a  rule  they  do  not  colour  up  so  well 
s  those  more  favourably  situated,  but  sel- 
om  does  it  interfere  with  quality,  either 
nr  dessert  or  cooking  purposes. 


Most  kinds  of  fruits,  even  Plums,  are 
taken  into  the  calculation  in  furnishing 
small  gardens,  but  rarely  does  anyone 
think  of  planting  a  Damson.  The  fruit 
is  small  certainly,  and  not  much  to  look 
at,  but  the  Damsons  fruit  more  regularly 
than  most  kinds  of  Plums.  They  are  of 
no  value  for  dessert  purposes,  but  for 
cooking  purposes  they  take  a  deal  of 
beating. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Plums  will 
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A  few  years  ago  those  who  desired  to 
have  Carnations  in  winter  were  practi¬ 
cally  limited  to  our  own  strain  of  tree 
Carnations.  Many  of  them  were  certainly 
beautiful,  but  since  the  American  strain 
was  freely  introduced  they  have  more  or 
less  completely  put  the  tree  Carnations 
in  the  shade,  both  for  size,  brightness  of 
colour  and  freedom  of  bloom.  The 
American  Carnation  is  really  of  the  same 
nature  as  our  own  tree  Carnation,  but 
is  a  different  strain,  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  along  separate  lines  for  a  good 
many  years  past  in  America. 

The  Carnation  show  of  the  Perpetual 
Flowering  Carnation  Society,  held  on  the 
9th  inst.,  showed  a  wealth  of  bloom  which 
one  could  scarcely  have  imagined  a  few 
years  ago.  All  this  should  go  to  prove 
that  the  plants  are  of  easy  cultivation, 
even  in  our  unfavourable  climate  during 
winter,  and  that  there  is  a  large  public 
for  them  at  which  we  need  not  now  be 
surprised  after  seeing  the  various  shows 
of  this  Society,  as  well  as  numerous  ex¬ 
hibits  at  practically  every  period  of  the 
year  at  Westminster. 

Amongst  the  varieties  which  take  a 
leading  place  is  Enchantress,  the  most 
popular  of  the  blush  varieties.  It  took 
the  leading  place  for  a  variety  of  its 
colour  in  two  of  the  more  important 
classes.  White  Perfection  and  Lady 
Bountiful  are  the  best  amongst  the  whites. 
Amongst  pink  varieties  Mrs.  Burnett  and 
W  insor  may  be  said  to  divide  the  honours 
between  them,  but  there  is  a  wide  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them  in  colour.  The 
former  may  be  described  as  soft  salmon- 
pink,  while  the  latter  is  a  warm  rosy 
pink. 


There  are  numerous  rose  varieties  now 
in  cultivation,  including  the  30,000  dollar 
variety,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  which  gave 
such  an  impetus  to  Carnation  culture  and 
raising  some  years  ago  in  America.  It 
is  usually  classed  as  a  deep  pink  and 
although  cultivators  in  this  country  were 
a  little  doubtful  at  first,  nearly  all  Car¬ 
nation  growers  at  the  present  day  vie 
with  each  other  as  to  who  shall  grow  it 
best.  Winona  is  a  rose-pink  of  recent 
introduction  and  fine  form  that  is  now 


Amongst  the  Vetchlings  or  species  of 
Lathyrus  we  have  plants  of  all  sizes,  from 
dwarf  subjects  suitable  for  the  rockery 
up  to  tall  growing  climbers,  such  as  L. 
latifolius.  Each  of  them  fills  its  own 
niche  for  gardening  purposes.  L.  fili- 
formis  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant 'Sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  exceeding  12  in.  in  height, 
while  it  may  be  dwarfer  and  therefore 
suitable  either  for  the  front  line  of  the 
border  or  for  the  rockery,  w'here  it  would 
be,  perhaps,  most  at  home  on  account 
of  its  dwarf  habit. 

Although  described  as  long  ago  as  1837 
it  seems  to  have  been  neglected  in  cul¬ 
tivation  until  recently ;  even  yet,  it  has 
only  got  into  a  very  few  trade  lists  of 
hardy  plants.  The  leaves  consist  of  a 
pair  of  very  narrow  leaflets  densely  cloth¬ 
ing  the  stems  and  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
racemes  of  beautiful  purple  flowers  arise. 


likely  to  prove  a  rival  to  several  already 
in  cultivation.  The  flowers  of  this,  as  oi 
several  others,  such  as  Winsor,  seem  more 
durable  in  a  cold  room  than  in  a  warm 
one  after  being  cut.  Several  scarlet 
varieties  are  elbowing  one  another  foi 
the  foremost  place,  including  Victory, 
Robert  Craig  and  Britannia.  The  first- 
named  took  the  lead  in  its  colour  in  one 
class,  as  well  as  the  Society’s  special 
prize  for  the  best  vase  of  Carnations, 
selected  from  fifteen  classes. 


Lathyrus  filiformis. 

As  the  blooms  pass  their  prime  the) 
assume  a  violet  colour,  which  is  even 
more  distinct  and  pleasing  than  the  col¬ 
our  when  it  first  expands.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  represents  a  small 
patch  in  the  corner  of  a  circular  bed  in 
the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  where  it 
bloomed  during  the  month  of  June. 

Seeds,  if  they  are  produced,  would 
form  a  natural  means  of  propagation, 
but  even  in  the  absence  of  fruit  the  plants 
can  readily  be  increased  by  the  under¬ 
ground  crowns  Or  stems  forming  the 
patches  or  clumps  of  the  plant.  The 
best  way  would  be  to  lift  the  whole  piece 
and  carefully  separate  those  pieces  with 
crowns  by  the  hand.  Although  it  grows 
freely  enough,  it  does  not  become  ramp¬ 
ant  or  weedy  at  any  time.  This  opera¬ 
tion  could  be  carried  out  about  the  end 
of  March,  when  the  plant  is  about  to 
commence  fresh  growth. 


Lathyrus  filiformis. 


jHL  Lfittle-K^nown  Yetcf?lipg. 


[. Maclaren  and  Sans ■ 
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The  Flower  Garden 


A  Retrospect. 

Tihe  year  1908  is  now  practically  past. 
Much  useful  work  has  been  accomplished 
during  that  time  week  by  week.  Old  methods 
have  been  improved  upon,  new  ones,  tested, 
valuable  experience  gained,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  pleasure  and  profit  reaped  by 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World  through 
taking  an  added  interest  in  the  culture  of 
various  subjects  in  theiir  gardens. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  some  failures, 
some  disappointments  experienced.  The 
enthusiastic  gardener  often  meets  with  dis¬ 
appointments  because  he  has  adverse  seasons, 
multitudes  of  insects,  and  many  diseases  of 
plants  to  contend  with.  But  the  successes. 
Ah  !  these  outbalance  the  failures,  and  this 
fact  should  be  sufficient  to  encourage  us  to 
broaden  our  sphere  of  work  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  to  profit  by  any  past  failures,  and 
to  try  our  best  to  be  still  more  successful 
and  to  make  every  department  in  the  gar¬ 
den  work  full  time.  No  part  of  the  garden 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  fallow  many 
days  at  a  time,  but  crop  after  crop  should 
be  the  rule. 

Evergreens  for  Christmastide. 

Branches  of  evergreens  and  strands  of  Ivy 
are  largely  used  at  this  festive  season.  But 
they  should  not  be  indiscriminately  cut  off 
the  shrubs.  lit  is  possible  to  cut  away 
branches  and,  in  doing  so,  greatly  improve 
the  form  of  the  bush,  or  tree.  Look  well 
before  cutting  any  of  the  branches,  and  re¬ 
move  those  that  appear  to  be  badly  placed, 
or  take  away  a  few  from  the  back  part  of 
the  shrub  so  that  any  little  gap‘  made  will 
not  be  visible.  It  is  better  to  out  one  or  two 
branches  from  each  of  several  bushes,  than 
to  take  all  from  one  shrub. 

Planting  New  Hedges. 

When.'  planting  a  new  hedge  the  position 
and  character  of  the  soil  should  be  duly  con¬ 
sidered.  Privet  is  largely  used  for  hedges, 
and  the  plants  make  very  effective  fences 
where  very  strong  ones  are  not  necessary 
and  where  choice  shrubs  and  plants  are  not 
to  be  put  in  quite  close  to  the  resultant 
fence.  The  Privet  is  a  gross  feeding  plant, 
and  its  numerous  roots  permeate  the  soil  to 
a  considerable  distance  and  soon  absorb  the 
moisture  in  it. 

Privet  and  other  hedges  may  now  be 
planted,  and  during  the  next  few  months  in 
open  weather.  Fig.  1  shows  two  forms  of 
hedge  banks.  One  is  raised  about  18  inches 
above  the  ground'  level,  as  shown  at  A  A, 
where  the  ditches  are  formed,  through  the 
removal  of  the  soil  for  the  raising  of  the 
hank.  The  raised  bank  is  advisable  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature  and  the  ground 
naturally  moist.  Two  rows  of  plants  may 
be  put  in  as  shown  at  B. 

At  C  C  a  very  low  bank  is  made.  This  is 
the  best  method  of  forming  a  bank  and 
hedge  near  a  lawn,  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  division  hedge.  Oine  row  of  plants  D  is 
sufficient.  Put  in  _  strong,  healthy  plants, 
well  furnished  with  fibrous  roots,  and  make 
the  soil  firm  around  them.  All  the  plants 
should  be  of  equal  size  and  vigour,  then  the 
new  growth  will  be  even  and  strong.' 

Old  Flower  Stakes. 

Practically  all  the  old  stems  of  border 
plants  will  now  be  cleared  away  and  the 
stakes  used  in  their  support  will  be  libe¬ 
rated.  But  every  stake  should  be  carefully 


examined ;  the  useless  ones  will  assist  the 
burning  of  prunings  and  other  rubbish  in 
the  garden  fire ;  the  sound  ones  should  be 
tied  into  bundles  by  themselves,  and  others 


Fig.  1  shows  how  you  may  plant  Privet 
and  other  hedges.  A,  A  show  a  bank  of 
medium  height,  and.  B  shows  two  rows  of 
Puvet  plants.  C,  C  show  a  low  ridge  on 
which  one  row  of  plants  is  put  as  shown 
at  D. 

with  rotted  ends  similarly  treated.  The  lat¬ 
ter  should  be  re -sharpened  during  bad 
weather,  when  outside  work  cannot  be  done. 
A  fresh  coat  of  dark  green  paint  would  also 
help  in  preserving  the  wood.  Though  they 
will  be  shorter,  they  will  be  useful  for  the 
support  of  many  different  kinds'  of  plants 
next  year. 

Flower  Pots,  Pans,  and  Boxes. 

All  soiled  pots  should  be  washed  and 
neatly  stacked  away  in  their  proper  sizes. 
Old  boxes  needling  mending  should  receive 
attention  and  new  ones  made.  By  doing  such 
work  on  wet  days  now  you  will  be  at  liberty 
to  attend  to  other  pressing  work  later  on, 


Fig.  2.  Insert  cuttings  of  Red  and  While 
Currants  A  show’s  buds  left  intact ;  B, 
lower  buds  removed-,  and  C,  how  lo  insert 
the  cuttings. 
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and  at  the  same  time  have  the  satisfactioi  f 
knowing  that  a  grand  stock  of  pots  d 
■boxes  are  ready  for  use. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Cuttings  of  Currant  Bushes. 

Select  the  best  taken  off  the  bushes  t 
pruning  time,  and  insert  them  in  rows  i:  a 
north  or  west  border  at  once.  The  cutiti  3 
of  Red  and  White  Currants  axe  shown  1 
Fig.  2.  Black  Gurrant  cuttings,  are  . 
sorted  in  a  similar  way,  the  only  differe  e 
being  that  the  basal  buds  are  not  picked  < 
The  cuttings  of  Gooseberries  are  trea  i 
exactly  the  same  as  those  shown  in  the  - 
companyiing  sketch.  The  unripe  ends  f 
each  cutting  may  be  cut  off,  but  it  is  not 
soluteily  necessary  to  do  this. 

From  A  to  the  tip  of  the  cutting  the  b  > 
are  left  intact.  The  lower  buds,  as  she  1 
at  B,  are  removed.  The  cuttings  are  she  i 
in  a  -trench  at  C.  Before  putting  them  1 
scatter  some  sharp  sand  in  the  trench,  1 
which  the  base  of  each  cutting  should  t 
firmly.  Allow  a  space  of  six  inches  betw  1 
each  cutting  in  the  rows  and  15  inches 
tween  the  rows. 

Pruning  Bush  Fruits. 

If  birds  are  very  troublesome  in  cert  1 
districts  the  pruning  of  some  of  the  bus  ; 
may  be  postponed  fox  a  time,  but  sn 1 
finer  fruits  are  borne  on  specimens  wh  i 
are  pruned  before  the  end  of  the  year,  : 
very  early  in  the  new  year.  Care  should  : 
taken  to  protect  the  buds  on  pruned  tre ; 
black  thread  passed  from  branch  to  brai  1 
to  form  a  network  is.  a  good  preventive. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Peas. 

Autumn-raised  Peas  will  soon  be  seve 
inches  high.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  £ 
ting  the  ridges  of  soil  drawn  up  to  each  1 ' 
as  shown  at  A  and  B  in  Fig.  3.  C  she  s 
how  to  partially  bury  the  young  plants,  a  I 
D  D  show  extra  ridges  of  soil  drawn  1 
These  ridges  and  the  small  branching  sti ; 
form  a  considerable  protection  against  > 
cold  north  and  east  winds. 

Broad  Beans. 

Yeung  plants  should  have  ridges  of  s 
drawn  up  to  them  in  the  same  way  as  ; 
vised  for  Peas.  Where  the  rows  run  no 
and  south,  the  ridge  of  soil  on  the  e. 
side  should  .be  somewhat  higher  than  v 
one  on  the  west.  | 

Endive  in  Frames. 

Examine  the  plants  and  carefully  pick 
any  decaying  leaves.  Ventilate  on  fine  da 
Seed  Potatos. 

These,  too,  should  be  inspected,  and  a' 


extra  ridges  for  protection . 
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siseased  ones  found  removed.  Ventilate 
reely  and  admit  all  the  light  possible  to 
hem. 

Manure  and  Trenching. 

Continue  to  wheel  manure  to  vacant  plots 
nd  to  carry  on  the  work  of  trenching  in 
ne,  open  wea/thex. 

:lean  Tools. 

Keep  spades,  garden  forks,  hces,  trowels, 
.nd  all  tools  well  oiled  when  not  in  use. 

I  Sincerely  Wish  All  Readers  a  Very 
Iappy  Christmas. 

Foxglove. 


he  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

he  Welcome  Holidays. 

Many  a  busy  enthusiast  looks  forward 
agerly  to  the  holidays,  when  he  can  spend 
n  hour  or  two  of  real  delight — and  daylight 
-in  his  cherished  greenhouse,  and  what  a 
leasure  it  is  to  pass  the  time  looking  over 
ne’s  carefully  collected  stock  of  plants. 
,'or  will  there  be  any  lack  of  congenial  em- 
lcyment,  for  the  young  autumn-grown 
sedlings  and  struck  cuttings  will  require 
ttenstion. 

If  he  has  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  the 
tructure  will  not  be  blossomless.  Roman 
nd  other  Hyacinths,  and  early  Narcissus, 
otted  amongst  the  foliage  plants,  or 
rouped  together  if  preferred ;  the  lordly 
arums  too,  always  thirsty,  rearing  their 
aowy  spathes  above  the  handsome  leaves  ; 
nhilst  Cyclamen,  Begonias,  Veronicas,  with 
erhaps  a  few  Lamtanas  or  brilliant  Jacoby 
leraniums,  all  lend  the  charm  of  colour  to 
he  scene. 

Such  things  as  Viburnum  Tinus,  Lilacs  in 
arietv,  and  the  beautiful  Deutzia  gracilis, 

>  say  nothing  of  Spiraeas,  Dielyitras,  etc., 
lay  be  brought  in  from  the  plunging  beds 
nd  started  into  active  growth  in  the  genial 
■armth  of  the  house.  Then  again,  there  is 

selection  to  be  made  for  household  use  dur- 
ng  the  festive  season,  Ferns  and  foliage 
lants,  many  of  which  will  suffer  for  some 
.me  after,  from  the  effects  of  their  removal 

>  draughty  or  gas-heated  rooms,  whilst  for 
ible  decorations,  nothing  can  be  better  than 
re  various  bulbj,  grown  specially  in  fancy 
owls  or  vases  containing  moss  or  fibre. 

'op-dressing  Vines. 

Grape-vines,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
lost  other  climbers,  planted  out  in  the 
reemhouse  border,  will  greatly  benefit  at 
has  time  of  the  year  if  a  gcod  top-dressing 
e  given  them.  Some  of  the  old  soil  may 
e  removed  and  replaced  with  a  like  quantity 
f  new,  sweet  compost  of  a  richer  nature, 
tith  which  some  old,  well-decayed  manure 
ias  been  incorporated.  If  preferred,  how- 
ver,  the  latter  may  be  lightly  forked  into 
he  existing  top  soil,  care  being  taken  not 
0  disturb  the  roots  more  than  necessary  dur- 
ng  the  operation.  Some  amateurs,  more  es¬ 
pecially  the  ladies,  object  to  the  use  of  stable 
ranure  in  the  greenhouse,  and  these  “  clean 
;ardeners  ’’  should  substitute  one  of  the 
/ell-known  and  much-advertised  artificials, 
hose  containing  potash  being  given  the  pre- 
erence,  as  they  are  especially  beneficial  to 
7ines. 

lerbaceous  Calceolarias. 

Whilst  the  shrubby  or  bedding  Calceo- 
anias  have  to  be  content  with  winter  quar¬ 
ts.  in  a  cold  frame,  the  choice  herbaceous 
-ar<ieties  are  enjoying  the  protection  of  the 
,'reanhouse.  Whether  rooted  cuttings  or 
eadliings,  the  autumn-raised  plants,  need  a 
;ood  deal  of  attention  during  these  dull, 
nodst  days,  when  they  are  so  liable  to  suffer 
rom  “damping.”  When  necessary,  potting 
:>n  must  be  resorted  to,  as  it  is  a  bad  plan 
0  allow  them  to  become  potbound,  and 
vater  must  be  given  occasionally,  as  they 
■mist  not  be  permitted  to  get  really  dry.  Use 
1  fine-rosed  can  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  remove  any  decaying  leaves, 


which,  if  retained,  soon  become  mildewed, 
and  are  liable  to  spread  disease  to  other 
plants. 

Even  in  this  simple  operation, '  however, 
some  care  is  necessary,  for  if  pulled  away 
roughly  the  bud  at  the  base  of  the  leaf -stalk 
will  ’come  away  with  it.  This  bud,  of 
course,  means  a  new  shoot,  and  its  untimely 
removal  may  spoil  the  future  symmetry  of 
the  plant. 

hard-wooded  Plants. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  advisable  to 
subject  this  class  of  plants,  which  includes 
the  popular  Ericas  or  Heaths,  to  over -much 
artificial  heat,  especially  in  the  confined" 
space  of  a  small  greenhouse.  Such  heat  na¬ 
turally  dries  the  atmosphere,  and  must  be 
counteracted  by  a  more  liberal  use  of  water, 
and  the  water,  condensing  on  the  glass 
roof,  is  apt  to  drip  on  the  plants  beneath, 
to  the  detriment  of  both  leaves  and  expanded 
flowers. 

It  is  better,  therefore,  to  allow  at  this 
season  of  the  year  the  minimum  of  fire-heat 
which  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
plants,  although  during  damp  or  foggy  days 
sufficient  heat  must  be  kept  going  to  render 
buoyant  the  muggy,  stagnant  atmosphere. 

Potting  -Tuberoses. 

These  very  chaste  flowers  may  be  had  in 
bloom  at  almost  any  season  by  successional 
pottings,  and  as  the  tubers  are  now  on.  sale 
there  is  -no  reason  why  a  first  batch  should 
not  be  started  at  once,  providing  a  bottom 
heat  of  about  65  degs.  or  70  degs.-  can  be 
easily  maintained. 

Unlike  the  Narcissus,  Hyacinths  and  other 
bulbs,  they  do  not  require  plunging,  but 
may  be  started  in  heat  directly  they  are 
potted.  It  is  usual  to  insert  three  or  four 
together  in  a  seven -inch  pot,  but  a  better 
plan  is  to  start  each  tuber  singly  in  a  pot 
of  small  dimensions,  repotting  several  to¬ 
gether  if  desired  without  disturbing  the 
roots.  The  fresh  compost  then  added  will 
be  greatly  beneficial  during  the  flowering 
sitage.  Ordinary  good  potting  soil  will  do 
for  them,  with  the  addition  of  some  finely- 
pulverised  cow  manure  when  they  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  larger-sized  pots. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  scales  should 
be  removed,  and  all  the  small  eyes  rubbed 
off  from  the  sides  of  the  tubers  previous  to 
potting  them,  the  ma.in  growths  at  the  top 
only  being  retained,  thus  concentrating  all 
the  energy  of  the  plant  into  the  flowering 
stem. 

Dwarf  Beans  Under  Glass. 

Where  they  are  not  objected  to,  a  useful 
crop  of  early  Beans  may  be  obtained  by  sow¬ 
ing  now  in  a  temperature  of  about  60  degs., 
either  in  eight-inch  pots  or  in  boxes,  using 
light  soil  of  a  very  leafy  nature.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  is  the  Best  forcing  variety,  and  three 
Beans  may  be  inserted  in  a  pot,  room  being 
left  for  a  good  mulching  of  rich  compost  as 
they  come  into  flower.  Sown  now,  a  picking 
should  be  to  hand  by  the  end  of  March. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cultural  Remarks. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  light 
offers  so  little  encouragement  to  the  growth 
■in  plants,  great  care  is  needed  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  in  affording  anything  like  liberal 
treatment,  such  as  a  little  extra  fire  heat 
and  perhaps  a  corresponding  increase  in  at¬ 
mospheric  moisture.  The  outside  conditions 
being  so  changeable,  the  least  excess  of  mois¬ 
ture  becomes  detrimental  to  the  well-being 
of  any  plants  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  when  a  sudden  change 
outside  causes  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  houses.  I  have  on  previous 
occasions  in  The  Gardening  World  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  avoiding  these  sudden 
checks  if  possible,  and  also  of  keeping  the 


atmosphere  in  the  houses  as  dry  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit,  so  that  should  a  sudden 
increase  of  artificial  heat  be  required  the 
atmospheric  moisture  may  be  readily  dis¬ 
persed.  I  have  found  that  plants  rarely 
take  injury  if  subjected  for  a  period  to  rea¬ 
sonably  low  temperatures,  providing  they 
are  kept  without  root  moisture  and  that  the 
atmospheric  moisture  is  reduced  accordingly. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  far  more  beneficial  to 
plants  to  permit  the  temperature  to  become 
a  few  degrees  below  the  normal  when  severe 
conditions  are  prevailing  outside,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  retain  normal  conditions 
through  having  to  resort  to  excessive  fire 
heat. 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  here  what 
I  consider  a  most  important  item,  and  which 
amateurs  would  do  well  to  think  out — 
that  is,  the  question  of  having  sufficient  heat¬ 
ing  surface,  or  in  other  words  enough  piping 
in  the  houses,  so  that  at  any  time  there 
should  be  sufficient  heating  power  available 
to  retain  the  desired  temperatures  in  the 
houses,  without  excessive  driving  of  tie 
boiler.  The  horticultural  builder,  when  esti¬ 
mating  for  the  construction  of  houses,  natur¬ 
ally  expects  competition,  and  only  provides 
for  what  is  customary  and  usual,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  it  should  be  remembered  he  has 
■  not  a  grower-s  experience.  So  that  in  all 
cases  of  new  erections  it  will  be  advisable  to 
at  least  double  what  is  usually  by  the  buil¬ 
der  considered  sufficient,  and  to  have  boiler 
power  to  a  corresponding  extent.  The  resuit 
will  be  such  as  to  fully  compensate  for  me 
extra  initial  cost ;  the  saving  of  fuel  alone 
will  be  considerable,  and  the  greater  ease 
of  working  will  effect  economy  of  labour 
The  plants  having  the  benefit  of  mere  fa¬ 
vourable  conditions,  will  not  so  readily  be¬ 
come  subjected  to  attacks  from  insect  pests. 

Covering-  the  Roof. 

It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  difference 
the  covering  of.  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
houses  with  a  few  mats  makes,  especially  in 
windy  weather.  I  consider  the  winter  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  roofs  where  lath  roller  blinds  are 
used,  to  be  a  great  advantage;  in  fact  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  that  can  be 
claimed  for  the  use  of  this  class  of  shading 
for  Orchid  houses.  There  will  always  be 
a  considerable  gain  where  an  air  space  can 
be  left  between  the  covering  material  and 
the  glass.  The  glass  will  then  not  be  nearly 
so  liable  to  become  -covered  with  frost  as 
when  the  covering  comes  into  direct  contact 
with  the  glass.  The  tiffany  fold  blinds  make 
useful  coverings  for  the  sides  and  exposed 
ends,  as  they  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  be 
readily  fixed  or  removed  as  the  conditions 
may  require. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

French  Gardening. 

M.  Aquatias,  the  well-known  French 
gardener,  has  accepted  an  engagement  to 
forthwith  undertake  the  development  of 
French  gardens  at  Tiptree,  Essex.  Tip- 
tree  is  a  place  noted  for  small  holdings, 
there  being  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  small  holders  there  operating  areas 
varying  in  extent  from  one  to  fifty  acres, 
and  growing  chiefly  fruit,  seeds  and 
flowers.  The  laying  out  of  three  French 
gardens  has  already  been  begun  at  Tip- 
tree,  and  in  a  few  days  M.  Aquatias  will 
personally  superintend  the  creation  of  a 
fourth.  The  introduction  of  this  system 
into  Tiptree  by  Mr.  F.  Mynott,  of  Brook 
Hall,  has  provided  employment  for  what 
is  usually  a  slack  season  of  the  year,  more 
than  fifty  men  having  been  engaged  lay¬ 
ing  water  mains,  building  hous»s  on  small 
holdings,  and  preparing  the  soil  for 
French  gardens  during  the  last  three 
months. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  ■  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  ■possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns ,  the  charac- 


8TOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3483.  Cutting  Back  a  Hydrangea. 

I  have  a  Hydrangea,  itlhait  is  much  too 
large  for  my  greenhouse,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  destroy  it,  as  it  blooms  such  a  long  time 
in  summer.  It  takes  up  a  lot  of  room  that  I 
want  for  other  things.  Would  it'  bloom  next 
year  if  I  cut  it  well  back?  (T.  Groves, 
Middlesex.) 

If  you  mean  the  common  Hydrangea  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  cut  it  hard  'back  and 
expect  it  to  bloom  next  year.  This  Hydran¬ 
gea  blooms  'in  the  following  year  from  the 
big  buds  at  the  ends  of  itlhe  shoots  made  dur¬ 
ing  this  year.  You  can  reduce  the  size  of 
the  plant  by  pursuing  a  certain  method  and 
still  expect  to  get  some  flowers  from  it.  If 
you  had  'done  the  cutting  as  soon  as  it 
finished  blooming  it  would  have  given  the 
remaining  shoots  even  a  better  chance.  On 
a  big  Hydrangea  there  are  always  Short  side 
shoots  which  do  not  bloom.  If  you  had  cut 
back  the  flowering  stems  as  soon  as  the  plant 
ceased  to  be  ornamental  these  side  shoots 
would  then  have  got  more  light  and  air,  and 
would  have  plumped  up  their  buds  better 
by  the  time  the  leaves  were  ready  to  fall 
away.  The  best  plan  mow  would  be  to  cut 
back  those  long  stems,  as  there  would  be  few 
or  no  flowers  at  the  end  of  them  next  year, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  those  shorter 
Shoots  with  a  good  plhmp  bud  at  the  end. 
That  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
9ize  of  the  plant,  and  it  can  be  still  further 
reduced  by  tying  up  some  of  the  straggling 
shoots  from  which  you  hope  to  get  flowers 
next  year.  It  is  not  well  to  have  the  plant 
too  crowded,  but  if  loosely  tied  up  in  winter 
it  would  save  a  deal  of  house-room,  and  the 
ties  could  be  undone  when,  the  plant  com¬ 
mences  to  grow  in  spring.  If  you  have  not 
sufficient  room  for  it  in  the  greenhouse  it 
could  bloom  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  situa¬ 
tion,  and  all  you  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  tie  up  the  shoots,  so  as  to  reduce  their 
bulk  when  taking  the  plant  into  the  house 
about  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning 
of  October. 


FERNS. 

3484.  Ferns  Turning  Yellow. 

Oan  you  say  why  my  Ferns  in  the  green¬ 
house  turn  yellow  in  the  autumn?  They  are 
evergreen  kinds  and  should  keep  green  all 
the  winter.  They  do  all  .right  in  the  summer 
time,  but  by  September  they  show  yellow 
markings  and  gradually  get  worse  till  they 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  -filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


look  quite  yellowish  and  certainly  have  not 
the  bright  grassy  green  of  the  same  kinds  I 
see  elsewhere.  (C.  Y.,  Oxford.) 

Wiiitlhout  specimens  it  is  impossible  to  be 
certain  as  to  the  true  cause  of  Fern  fronds 
assuming  a  yellow  hue,  as  there  are  several 
causes  that  might  bring  about  this  result. 
The  plants  may  have  had  too  much  exposure 
to  sunshine  in  the  summer  in  a  dry  atmos¬ 
phere.  That  would  .turn  the  fronds  yellow, 
or  of  a  yellow-green,  even  although  the 
plants  were  otherwise  quite  healthy.  You 
may  have  given  them  too  little  water  at  the 
■roots,  or  it  may  have  been  a  combination  of 
these  two  causes  in  autumn  when  you  were 
preparing  them  for  winter.  In  a  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  tlhrips  and  red  spider  are  very  liable 
to  multiply  and  they  very  soon  disfigure 
Fern  fronds.  You  should  examine  them  to 
see  if  any  insects  are  present  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  tihe  fronds,  and  if  so  dip  them  in 
very  strong  soapsuds,  repeating  the  operation 
the  following  day  to  make  sure  that  the  in¬ 
sects  are  destroyed.  If  the  yellowing  was 
due  to  too  much  exposure  to  sunshine  in  a 
dry  atmosphere  it  would  be  advantageous  an¬ 
other  year  Ito  give  them  a  fair  amount  of 
shade.  If  the  sun  strikes  much  upon  the 
glass  all  the  upright  sides  of  that  portion 
of  the  house  might  be  whitewashed,  say, 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  sun 
is  getting  strong.  If  it  strikes  much  upon 
the  roof  a  good  plan  would  be  to  fix  up  a 
blind  that  could  be  let  down  during  bright 
sunshine  and  afterwards  drawn,  up.  Besides 
seeing  that  they  get  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots  you  should  make  a  point  of  keeping 
tihe  atmosphere  of  the  house  a  little  more 
moist.  That  could  be  done  by  syringing  the 
floor  or  pathways  and  any  bare  part  of  the 
house  once  or  twice  a  day  in  fine  weather. 
This  produces  a  steamy  moisture,  which 
serves  to  keep  the  atmosphere  cool  and  is 
genial  to  Ferns. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3485.  Laying:  Out  a  Carden. 

I  have  lately  come  into  a  garden  45  ft. 
long  and  30  ft.  wide,  and  I  would  like  to 
grow  Roses,  Sweet  Peas  and  hardy  flowers 
of  sorts,  besides  vegetables.  At  the  end  next 
the  house  I  would  like  a  bit  of  lawn  where 
we  could  sit  outside  in  fine  weather.  At  pre¬ 
sent  there  is  nothing  in  it,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  used  for  growing  vegetables.  How 
would  you  lay  it  out  to  the  best  advantage 
for  growing  the  plants  above  named  ?  L 
Taylor,  Lancs.) 


If  a  depth  of  15  ft.  of  lawn  would  be  :  fi. 
cient  at  the  end  next  the  house,  then  at 
will  leave  the  rest  of  the  garden  square  It 
would  be  somewhat  a  formal  garden,  b  it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  turned  to  useful  c- 
coumt.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  houses,  r- 
dens  must  of  necessity  be  formal  as  a  j  e. 
There  are  several  ways  of  laying  out  tie 
rest  of  tihe  ground  by  running  a  path  ij 
from  one  end  to  the  other  along  the  mix  e. 
making  two  equal  portions.  Another  w  !d 
be  to  run  a  pathway  across  it  as  wel  is 
lengthways,  thus  dividing  it  into  four  e*  al 
portions.  As  you  intend  to  grow  vegeta  s. 
a  simpler  method  would  be  to  have  a  bo  jr 
running  right  round  the  four  sides  of  ie 
garden,  then  a  pathway  of  suitable  \v  ch 
following  the  same  outline.  You  could  50 
have  a  border,  narrow  or  wide  accordin  to 
your  requirements,  on  the  linner  side  of  le 
path,  so  that  by  this  method  you  would  J  ,e 
a  square  garden,  with  a  path  all  rount  t, 
borders  on  each  side  of  the  path,  and  a  2. 
tral  square  area  which  could  be  devoted  1. 
tirely  to^getables.  No  walks  of  a  pe- a- 
nent  character  would  be  necessary  in  it 
kitohen  garden,  so  that  it  could  be  laid  o  :o 
suit  the  kinds  of  vegetables  you  wisl  :o 
grow.  This  latter  method  of  laying  it  it 
is  quite  in  the  style  of  old  gardens  w  -e 
they  are  of  this  shape.  The  Roses  couL  >e. 
planted  between  the  pathway  and  the  v  5- 
table  ground,  and  if  you  have  dim  -s 
amongst  them  they  could  be  arrange:  it 
suitable  intervals  at  the  far  side  of  the  r- 
der  from  the  path  and  have  clumps  of  S'  it 
Peas  between  the  climbing  Roses.  On  ip 
other  hand  you  could  make  a  hedge  of  Sv  st 
Peas  of  suitable  length  along  the  furl  -r 
side  or  back  of  that  border.  The  boi  -r 
next  to  the  wall  or  fence  could  be  devote  0 
a  variety  of  purposes,  including  the  rear  g 
of  vegetables,  also  for  making  beds  or  1  ■- 
ders  for  flowers..  Hardy  flowers  could,  f 
course,  be  planted  in  t!he  borders-  on  eit  r 
side  of  the  path,  but  we  should  give  e 
Roses  the  preference  for  the  border  ford  it 
from  the  fence,  as  they  would  get  more  li  .t 
and  air  tJher*. 


ROSES. 

3486.  Planting:  .Between  Roses. 

I  have  just  planted  a  large  bed  of  E  e 
trees  on  the  middle  of  the  lawn,  and  as  e 
plants  are  small  I  thought  of  planting  so  - 
thing  else  between,  them  for  a  year  or  0 
until  they  grow  and  can  cover  the  spa. 
Something  dwarf  would,  of  course,  be  b  , 
so  as  not  to  smother  the  small  bush  Ro,  . 
What  do  you  think  of  planting  Pans  , 
Pentstemons,  or  Geraniums  to  cover  the  I 
and  make  it  look  full?  (R.  Jack,  Notts. 

We  quite  understand  that  the  Rose  i 
would  look  rather  thin  for  a  year  or  two  • 
til  the  plants  grow.  The  subjects  you  m  - 
tikm,  however,  are  rather  leafy  for  the  p  - 
pose,  as  they  would  keep  the  ground  entir  v 
covered  up  and  prevent  you-from  hoeing  il 
keeping  the  soiil  loose  during  the  sunur  . 
Roses  like  the  soil  to  be  well  stirred  on  e 
surface  during  summer,  as  it  serves  to  p- 
serve  the  moisture  and  to  aerate  it.  Te 
Pansies  do  not  grow  tall  nor  root  deeply,  t 
they  soon  cover  up  the  surface  of  the  si 
completely.  We  should  prefer  to  keep  s 
ground  bare  or  plant  bulbs  to  help  fhich 
the  bed.  In  the  spring,  for  instance,  u 
could  have  Daffodils  and  Tulips,  with  (Il¬ 
euses  ot  Hyacinths  round  the  margin.  Ir 
blooming  later  on — say,  in  summer  and  .  - 
tumn,  you  could  plant  Gladioli  and  e 
Cape  Hyacinth  (Galton.ia  canddcans),  wh’i 
would  not  cover  the  soil  completely  it 
shade  the  surface  too  much,  seeing  that  th  r 
leaves  are  narrow  and  erect.  Indeed,  e 
think  that  with  these  two  latter  kinds  a' 
other  planting  could  be  dispensed  wi~ 
You  would  then  be  able  to  stir  the  surf:.- 
occasionally  with  a  small  hoe  or  a  foi, 
both  to  keep  down  weeds  and  preserve  t; 
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Lil  moisture.  Under  these  conditions  the 
oses  would  come  on  more  quickly  than  if 
rowded  up  with  broad-leaved  subjects  such 
's  you  mention. 

487.  Arrangement  of  Roses. 

Early  in  spring  I  intend  to  get  the  fol¬ 
ding  Roses,  and  I  want  your  advice  about 
ie  arrangement  of  them.  At  present  I  am 
enching  the  border  when  the  soil  is  dry 
nough  to  work  properly.  Being  rather 
eavy  I  am  using  rank  manure  and  road 
rit  to  improve  the  soil.  The  sorts  are  Mrs. 

Laing,  Fisher  Holmes,  Frau  Karl 
Iruschki,  Bessie  Brown,  Ulrich  Brunner, 

;  A.  Victoria,  Caroline  Testout,  Dean 
lole,  La  France,  Liberty,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Irant  and  Maman  Ccchet.  The  border  is 

ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  long.  (T.  L.  W., 
.ssex.) 

The  Roses,  you’  mention  are  all  much  of 
he  same  habit  of  growth  and  general  char- 
cter,  although  they  do  not  all  grow  with 
he  same  vigour.  They  are  not  sufficient  by 
ny  means  to  fill  the  whole  of  that  border 
□  that  you  could  either  plant  them  in  a 
ine  along  the  back  of  it,  or,  what  would  be 
etter,  group  them  together  in  the  middle 
f  the  border  or  towards  either  of  the  ends 
ccording  as  you  think  would  be  the  most 
uitable  place  to  see  them  best.  The  point 
3  that  if  all  placed  along  the  bade  of  the 
erder  they  might  be  too  near  the'' fence,  if 
here  is  one.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  pos- 
itle  you  may  be  able  to  pass  along  either 
ide  of  the  border,  but  you  do  not  state, 
a.pposing  you  group  the  Roses  together  as 
ar  as  they  will  go,  you  could  then  have 
hree  rows  across  the  width  of  the  border, 
f  there  is  a  fence  behind  the  border,  the 
ow  next  to  it  should  at  least  be  1^  ft.  away 
10m  the  fence.  From  that  row  to  the  next 
/ou  should  have  2  ft.  and  from  the  middle 
ow  to  the  front  row  1^  ft.  That  would 
eave  a  foot  of  margin  along  the  front  of 
he  border,  so  that  you  could  have  an  edging 
>f  something  for  the  first  year  or  two  until 
he. Roses  grow.  If  you  adopt  that  method, 
he  back  line  should  be  planted  with  Mrs. 

.  Laing,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Ulrich  Brun- 
ter  and  Bessie  Brown  The  middle  line 
xruld  be  planted  with  Caroline  Testout, 
Dean  Hole,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  and  Fisher 
Tolmes.  You  would  then  have  the  dwarfer- 
jrowing  K.  A.  Victoria,  La  France,  Liberty 
md  Maman  Ccchet,  for  the  front  line.  If 
/ou  can  get  along  either  side  of  that  border 
/y  means  of  a  pathway,  then  we  should  have 
m  arrangement  so  that  the  taller-growing 
loses,  would  be  in  the  middle  and  the  rest 
T  them  planted  in  a  line  on  either  side. 
The  distances  in  that  case  would  be.  i  ft. 
rom  the  pathway  on  either  side  and  the 
>ther  line  in  the  middle.  The  lines  would 
hen  be  2  ft.  from  one  another.  The  plants 
could  also  be  2  ft.  apart  in  the  lines,  but 
/ou  should  make  the  lines  alternate  with 
>ne  another  so  that  the  Roses  will  not  be 
a  lines  across  the  border,  but  lengthways. 
In  this  case,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Ulrich  Brunner  and  Bessie  Brown 
should  be  planted  to  form  the  middle  line. 
If  this  group  of  Roses  is  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  border  you  could  extend  the 
plantation  in  either  direction  in  after  years 
if  you  find  the  Roses  thrive  well  with  you 
and  you  desire  to  have  more  of  them. 

3488.  Climbing  Roses  Too  Tall. 

About  five  years  ago  I  planted  some 
climbing  Rose  trees  orf  a  wall  6  ft.  high, 
but  they  have  made  'such  growths  that  they 
ire  now  too  high  for  the  wall,  and  they 
look  rough  and  untidy.  Will  it  hurt  if  I 
tut  them  level  with  the  wall.  (E.  J. 
jBKEWER,  Bucks.) 

The  Roses  would  survive  the  operation 
j.vell  enough,  but  the  results  would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  you.  Climbing  Roses  very 
rarely  give  satisfaction  if  much  cut  back. 
L  he  secret  of  success  v  ith  such  types  is  to 


thin  them  out,  removing  weak  shoots  that 
only  produce  crowding  and  occasionally  cut¬ 
ting  out  a  stem  that  is  more  than,  two  years 
old  provided  you  have  a  good  young  one  to 
take  its  place.  A  wall  of  the  height  you 
mention  is  net  very  satisfactory  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  climbing  or  rampant-growing 
Roses,  that  is,  if  you  desire  them  to  lie 
close  to  the  wall  fer  the  sake  of  looking  neat 
and  tidy.  There  is  a  way,  however,  of  grow¬ 
ing  them  even  upon  such  walls.  If  there 
are  too  many  on  the  wall  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  or  those  that  could  best  be  spared  could 
be  lifted  and  planted  elsewhere.  Then  the 
Roses  that  you  admire  most  should  be 
trained  either  .to  the  top  of  the  wall  and 
then  you  can  bend  them  horizontally  along 
the  upper  part  cf  the  wall,  or  take  the  Rose 
shoots  up  the  wall  in  a  slanting  direction, 
spreading  them  out  sufficiently  to  get  in  a 
good  length  of  stem  upon  the  wall.  At  the 
same  time  the  very  old  stems,  could  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  also  the  weak  ana  useless  shoots. 
The  remaining  ones  could  then  be  nailed 
in  straight,  but  in  a  slanting  direction  up 
the  wall  right  and  left  from  the  middle  of 
the  bush  somewhat  after  the  style  of  a  fan- 
trained  Apple  tree.  The  weak,  unripened 
tips  may  be  removed.  You  will  get  more 
Roses  from  them  when  trained  in  this 
fashion  than  if  you  trained  them  upright, 
and-  then  cut  them  level  with  the  top  of  the 
wall. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3489.  Planting  Honeysuckle. 

In  a  small  plantation  near  by  here  a  lot 
of  very  dwarf  Honeysuckle  grows  wild  and 
I  thought  of  planting  some  of  it  to  cover 
the  rustic  porch  of  our  house.  I  have  never 
seen  any  flowers  on  it  and  I  want  to  know 
if  it  would  flower  well  if  cultivated. 
(T.  M.  C.,  Lines.) 

The  Honeysuckle  you  mention  is  not  likely 
to  flower  at"  all,  so  long  as  it  has  to  grow 
in  the  shade  of  trees.  Just  how  long  it 
wc-uld  take  to  reach  a  flowering  state  when 
brought  into  cultivation  we  could  not  say. 
It  would  probably  take  some  years  to  attain 
anything  like  a  free-flowering  condition  if 
grown  from  plants  that  had  been  under  the 
shade  of  trees  for  years.  A  much  better  plan 
would  be  to  get  some  of  the  cultivated 
vaiieties  of  Honeysuckle,  which  would  much 
mere  quicklv  get  established  and  bloom 
freely.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Early 
Dutch  and  the  Late  Dutch,  which  are  both 
varieties  of  the  common  Honeysuckle  and 
obtained  at  a  moderate  cost  from  mostly  any 
nurseryman  who  grows  trees  and  shrubs. 

3490.  Pruning  a  Yellow  Jasmine. 

On  one  end  of  cur  house  facing  the  east 
is  a  large  plant  of  the  yellow  Jasmine  now 
in  bloom,  but  the  shoots  are  so  numerous  that 
there  is  no  room  to  nail  them  up.  What  is 
the  best  plan  of  pruning  the  plant  and  how 
much  should  I  cut/  (T.  L.  W.,  Essex.) 

As  the  winter-flowering  Jasmine  blooms 
so  late  and  early  in  the  year,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter  of  piuning  it.  All 
you  have  got  to  do  is  to  wait  until  it  goes 
out  of  flower  and  then  prune  it  into  the 
shape  that  best  fits  the  situation.  It  may 
be  pruned  at  any  time  up  to  the  end  of 
March  and  the  young  shoots  that  are  made 
after  that  will  ripen  and  plump  up  their 
flower  buds  before  the  flowering  season  again 
comes  round.  There  need  not  oe  an}'  loss  of 
a  season,  therefore,  as  the  proper  time  for 
pruning  is  just  after  the  plant  has  ceased 
to  be  ornamental  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers. 
You  can  single  out  those  shoots  which  are 
too  weak  or  tco  old  and  cut  them  back 
nearly  to  the  principal  stem  fiom  which  they 
arise.  Some  gardeners  would  commence  bv 
undoing  the  whole  of  the  nailing  and  nail 
it  up  afresh,  but  if  you  take  the  trouble  to 


cut  and  remove  only  those  stems  which  are 
useless  or  which  produce  ciowding  it  will 
save  you  some  amount  of  trouble  in  renailing 
the  ciimber.  The  plan  is  to  get  the  whole 
of  the  wall  coveied  with  shoots  at  a  fair 
distance  apart  and  then  the  shoots  that  are 
pioduced  in  summer  may  be  allowed  to  hang 
loosely  until  they  have  finished  flowering, 
or  if  you  require  them  to  look  more  tidy  each 
of  the  long  shoots  from  which  you  expect 
flowers  could  be  tied  in  to  a  nail  or  upon 
arother  shoot,  using  raffia  for  the  tying. 
This  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  shoots 
until  after  flowering  time,  when  the  shoots 
can  be  cut  to  a  bud  near  the  base.  Prune, 
and  regulate  the  plant  every  year,  and  the 
Jasmine  will  always  appear  neat. 


VEGETABLES. 

3491.  Purple  Broccoli  Unsatisfactory. 

Would  you  please  say  why  my  purple 
Broccoli  produces  only  small  heads  no 
thicker  than  the  thumb,  though  the  plants 
are  large  and  healthy?  My  soil  is  too  heavy 
for  the  white  winter  and  spring  Broccoli, 
though  I  can  manage  different  sorts  of 
Cauliflower  in  summer  and  autumn.  (T. 
Groves,  Middlesex.) 

By  purple  Broccoli  you  no  doubt  mean 
Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli.  That  is  a  very 
hardy  kind  which  is  often  used  to  give  a 
supply  of  sprouts  in  winter,  but  it  does  not 
produce  heads  like  the  Cauliflower  or  the 
white  Broccoli,  such  as  you  indicate.  All 
you  have  got  to  do  is  to  cut  those  shoots  as 
far  back  as  they  are  quite  tender  and  boil 
them  with,  the  small  leaves  upon  them.  You 
will  find  they  make  good  eating,  although 
the  variety  produces  no  dense  heads.  The 
colour  may  not  appeal  to  you  like  the  white 
Broccoli,  but  so  far  as  the  palate  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is 
really  the  old  type  of  Broccoli,  which  means 
Sprouts,  and  is  often  grown  yet  to  give  a 
winter  supply  in  heavy  soils  and  in  cold 
parts  of  the  country. 


FRUIT. 

349  2.  Dessert  Apples  for  Succession. 

As  Apples  do  well  in  this  district  I  have 
a  fancy  that  I  oould  grow  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  what  we  require,  and  they  would 
be  better  quality  than  many  we  get  in  the 
shop,  because  they  are  often  past  their  best 
before  we  get  them.  Please  name  half  a 
dozen  sorts  that  would  be  in  season  over  as 
long  a  period  as  possible.  Thanking  you 
in  advance.  (Dessert  Apples,  Hereford¬ 
shire.  ) 

If  you  have  only  one  tree  of  each  sort  you 
could  scarcely  expect  to  keep  up  a  complete 
succession,  as  some  of  the  varieties  may  fail 
in  certain  years.  The  varieties  we  select  ex¬ 
tend  from  July  or  August  until  May  follow¬ 
ing  at  least.  In  other  words,  they  keep  in 
season  between  those  periods,  and  we  have 
placed  them  in  their  order  of  ripening. 
They  are  : — Beauty  of  Bath,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and  Sturmer 
Pippin.  The  last  keeps  till  May  or  June 
if  properly  stored,  and  is  not  fit  for  eat¬ 
ing  until  well  into  spring,  when  it  becomes 
tender. 

3493.  Fruit  Trees  on  Grass  or  Other¬ 
wise. 

Having  come  into  possession  of  a  good 
sized  garden,  I  want  to  grow  some  fruit 
trees,  and  would  like  to  sow  down  this  part 
in  grass,  as  I  think  it  would  save  a  deal  of 
work  in  keeping  t.he  ground  clean.  Would 
the  grass  impoverish  the  ground  cur  rob  the 
trees  in  any  way,  or  would  you  advise  any 
other  scheme?  (Enquirer,  Devon.) 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  about  having  fruit  trees  on 
grass  or  otherwise.  We  have  seen  them 
doing  well  under  both  conditions.  It  is 
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generally  admitted,  however,  that  young 
trees  make  most  progress  and  give  bigger 
fruits  if  planted  on  ground  that  is  kept 
regularly  hoed  or  cultivated  during  the 
summer.  You  speak  about  saving  work  in 
keeping  the  ground  cl'earr,  but  unless  you 
keep  sheep  or  cows  to  eat  the  grass  you 
would  have  to  out  it  with  the  scythe,  '  and 
that  would  entail  cutting1  it  at  least  twice  a 
year  to  keep  it  in  any  way  neat:  Grass  is 
also  considered  by  some  to  encourage  such 
vermin  as  winter  moth  and  Apple  blossom 
weevil,  which  find  a  suitable  place  for  hid¬ 
ing  in  the  undisturbed  soil.  By  planting 
the  trees  on  bare  ground  and  keeping  it  fre¬ 
quently  hoed  during  the  summer  thus  would 
not  only  keep  down  ,the  weeds  but  retain  the 
moisture,  and  this  would  contribute  to  size 
of  the  fruits.  Grass  must  impoverish  the 
ground  to  a  certain  extent  by  extracting 
nourishment  from  it,  but  it  also  keeps  the 
surface  too  dry,  at  all  events  for  young 
trees.  There  is  another  point  of  view  from 
which  you  may  look  at  the  question,  and  that 
is  the  full  and  economical  occupation  of 
the  ground  with  some  or  other  useful  crop 
that  you  may  require.  The  trees  must  be 
planted  a  certain  distance  apart  to  get  satis¬ 
faction  from  them  for  any  number  of  years. 
At  the  same  time  when  the  trees  are  young 
there  will  be  sufficient  space  for  growing 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  Gooseberries 
and  Black  or  Red  Currants,  or  even  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Any  of  these  fruits  could  be 
planted  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the 
ground  suitably  open  for  cultivation  during 
summer.  Ground  that  is  frequently  stirred' 
does  not  take  so  much  time  to  run  over  it 
as  ground  that  is  left  until  it  gets  hard. 
Thus,  if  you  get  a  planet  junior,  which  is  a 
kind  of  hoe  upon  wheels,  you  can  get  over 
the  area  much  more  quickly  than  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  Dutch  or  even  the  draw  hoe.  Various 
bulbs  or  flowers  could  be  grown  in  lines  be¬ 
tween  the  trees,  and  »it  would  be  an  economi¬ 
cal  way  of  using  the  ground  if  you  find  such 
things  useful. 

3494.  Brambles  for  a  Pergola. 

We  are  fond  of  Brambles  or  Blackberries, 
and  think  they  would  fruit  well  here  if 
given  good  treatment.  I  understand  they  do 
well  if  tied  up  to  stakes  like  Raspberries, 
What  we  propose  doing  is  to  make  a  pergola 
in  the  far  end  of  the  garden  and  plant 
Brambles  against  the  pillars  so  as  to  get  a 
good  length  of  rod.  Do  you  think  they 
would  fruit  if  grown  in  this  way?  Should 
they  be  planted  on.  the  sunny  side  or  partly 
shaded?  What  variety  would  you  recom¬ 
mend.  (Pergola,  Herts.) 

There  is  no  reason  why  Brambles  should 
not  succeed  by  the  method  of  culture  you 
suggest.  They  may  be  trained  to  pillars  or 
wires  precisely  like  Raspberries,  but  as  the 
stems  grow  longer  it  would  be  profitable  to 
let  them  run  up  as  high  as  they  will  and 
train  them  on  the  pillars  of  the  pergola.. 
As  Brambles  usually  require  the  whole 
length  of  the  season  to  ripen  their  fruits  be¬ 
fore  the  autumn  rains  spoil  them,  you  should 
plant  them  on  the  sunny  side.  Tihe  cut- 
leaved  Bramble  (Rubus  Laciniatus)  is  a  very 
good  one  for  the  purpose,  and  fruits  well 
after  it  is  thoroughly  established.  Like 
Raspberries,  it  would  not  fruit  the  first  year, 
and,  indeed,  the  stems  ought  to  be  cut  down 
within  2  ft.  of  the  ground  for  the  first'  season 
to  enable  the  plants  to  get  established  and 
throw  up  young  shoots  from  the  base. 
After  the  plants  are  well  established  they 
may  be  treated  much  in'  the  same  way  as 
Raspberries  by  cutting  out  the  old' stems 
after  -they  have  fruited  and  tying  .-in  the 
young  ones  to  take  their  -place.  The  Logan¬ 
berry  produces  fruits  of -large  size afid-  hand¬ 
some  -appearance,  and  could-  be  grown  under 
the  same  conditions..  You  should  trench  the 
ground,  where  you  intend  to  plant  them,  and 
they,  will  soon  get- established,  . 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3495.  American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees. 

I  would  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would 
let  me  know  how  to  cure  my  Apple  trees, 
which,  are  getting  in  a  bad  way.  I  have 
been  told  it  is  American,  blight.  The  trees 
are  well  sheltered  with  a  high  hedge,  but 
they,  do  not  bear  as  well  as  they  used  to  do. 
(R.  E.  S.,  Surrey.) 

Hedges  in  the  .neighbourhood  of  fruit  trees 
axe  no  great  help  sometimes,  but  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  trees  come  close  to  the  hedge. 
The  shelter  they  give  under  those  conditions 
is  favourable  to  the  American  blight,  which 
seems  to  increase  more  rapidly  when  well 
sheltered  than  in  exposed  situations.  You 
could  have  no  better  time  than  the  present 
in  trying  to  subdue  the  blight,  as  only  a  few 
insects  may  be  present  in  the  knots  or  broken 
places  in  the  bark  where  they  are  now  shel¬ 
tering.  Eggs  may  also  be  laid  in  such  situa¬ 
tions.  If  you  have  any  such  rough  places 
on  the  trunk  or  branches  of  your  trees  yon 
should  out  off  all  the  rough  portions  of 
bark  until  you  get  them  perfectly  smooth 
without  cutting  into  the  live  bark  more  than 
you  can  help.  Then  make  up  a  solution  of 
Gishurst  compound  at  the  rate  of  4  oz  s.  to 
tihe  gallon  of  water.  Then  with  a  half-worn 
brush  you  could  scrub  every  portion  of  the 
bark  where  you  have  been  trying  to  smooth 
the  broken  pieces.  The  Gishurst  compound 
will  serve  to  destroy  the  aphides  sheltering 
in  the  cracks.  Some  trees  affected  with 
American  blight  offer  shelter  for  the  insects 
upon  the  roots  during  winter.  You  should, 
therefore,  uncover  the  roots  close  to  the 
stems  and  see  if  any  of  the  blight  is  present, 
and  if  so  make  up  some  stroon-g  soapsuds  and 
well  soak  the  soil  about  the  affected  roots. 
You  could  also  put  a  good  dressing  of  fresh 
wood  ashes  over  the  roots  before  you  again 
cover  them  up.  This  will  destroy  the 
aphides  and  prevent  them  from  crawling  up 
the  trees  when  they  again  come  into  leaf. 
In  summer  time  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for 
the  first  sign  of  the  woolly  tufts  that  indi¬ 
cate  the  presence  of  American,  blight.  You 
cannot  then  wash  the  trees  in  strong  insecti¬ 
cide  on  account  of  tihe  leaves,  but  as  the 
tufts  or  colonies  of  aphides  are  still  small 
you  should  destroy  them,  by  having  a  jar  of 
methylated  spirit  and  a  painter's  brush,  so 
that  you  can  dip  the  latter  in  the  methylated 
spirit  and  brush  the  affected  spots.  Even  if 
you  succeed  in  destroy! n.g  the  insects  upon 
your  trees  at  the  present  time  you  must  re¬ 
member  the  possibility  of  others  arriving 
from  elsewhere  during  summer,  hence  the 
reason  for  keeping  .a  sharp  look  out  for  the 
first  arrivals. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3496.  Growers  of  Cut  Flowers. 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  can  give 
me  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  large 
growers  of  cut  flowers,  supplying  Covent 
Gaiden  or  the  trade.  (X.  Y..  Haddington¬ 
shire.) 

I  he  following  are  the  names  and  addresses 
of  some  growers  of  cut  flowers  for  market  :  — 
Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent : 
Messrs.  Butler  Bros.,  Burr  Farm  Nurseries, 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent;  Mr.  J  Tulley,  Rose, 
Nuisery,  Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex;  Mr. 
Milton  Hutchings,  Field  Heath  Nurseries, 
Hillingdon,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex;  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg,  Merrivale  Nur¬ 
series,  Heston,  Hounslow,  Middlesex;  Mr. 
F  S.  Groundsie,  Heatherside  Nurserv,  Dart- 
ford  Heath,  Kent;.  Mr.  G.  Pnckett,  St.  Ann’s 
Road-.  South  Tottenham,  Middlesex. 

- — 

The  word  “verbena  ”  meant  originally 

“a  sacred  bough.” 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(D  T.)  1,  Quercus  Ilex  or  Holly  Oak,  1 
a  Holly;  2,  Berberis  Aquifolium  or.’y 
honia  ;  3,  Prunus  lusitanica  or  Portus 
Laurel ;  4,  Erica  carnea. 

(R.  D.  Henderson)  1,  Abutilon  megaj 
tamicum ;  2,  Erica  gracilis  nivea ;  3,  Ptei 
Wimsettii ;  4,  Lomaria  gibba. 

(-C.  W.)  1,  Snow  in  Summer  (Cerastiv 
tomentosum;  2,  Lamb’s  Tongue  (Stach 
lanata) ;  3,  Euon}'mus  japomeus  aureus. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVEI 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  England 
Sutton’s  Amateur’s  Guide  ir.  Horticultu 
for  1909. 

Horace  J.  Wright,  Dault  Road,  Wand 
worth,  London,  S.W. — Catalogue  of  Swe 
Peas,  Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  1908. 


TRADE  NOTICE, 

John  K.  King  and  Sons’  Catalogue. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  “time  for  seed 
by  the  receipt  of  the  “Manual  of  Garde 
ing :  An  Illustrated  Book  of  Seeds,  wi 
Cultural  Directions  for  Amateur  and  Pr 
fessional  Gardeners,”  from  Messrs.  Jot 
K.  King  and  Sons,  Seed  Growers  of  H 
Majesty  the  King,  Coggeshall,  Essex;  ai 
Reading,  Berks.  Those  who  think  this 
a  mere  seed  catalogue  will  be  greatlv  mi 
taken,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  practic. 
books  that  has  come  under  our  node 
The  printing  is  excellent,  and  nothir 
could  be  more  effective  than  its  gener, 
arrangement.  The  cultural  notes  on  veg 
table  and  flower  growing  are  remarkab 
practical,  while  an  article  on  "  Inse 
Pests”  deserves  careful  perusal.  There 
also  an  article  on  “French  Gardening 
which  is  one  of  considerable  intere: 
There  are  no  less  than  106  splendid  illu 
trations,  principally  from  photographs,  i: 
eluding  those  of  Messrs.  John  K.  Kin 
and  Sons’  large  Seed  Farms,  with  fielt 
of  their  Giant  Flowered  Sweet  Peas.  T1 
Book  may  be  had  for  3d.  in  stamps,  whic 
only  covers  the  cost  of  postage,  and  v 
recommend  all  our  readers  interested  i 
gardening  to  send  to  Messrs.  John  K.  Kir 
and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  or  Readini 
Berks.,  for  a  copy  of  it. 


MOST  EASTERLY  NURSERY 


For  Hardy  Stuff  bound  to  thrive.  FOREST  TREI 
FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS.  BULBS.  A 
quantity,  any  variety.  HEOGINC  BUSHES  ASPECIALI1 

Quickthorn,  trans.,  1  ft.,  1/6  1U0, 12/6  1,000;  H  ft.,  2)- 1 
15/-  1,000  ;  2  ft.,  3/6  100. 

Privet,  1  to  14  ft.,  2/6  100,  20/-  1,000  ;  2  ft ,  3/6  100. 

Beech,  1  ft.,  3/6  100, 1J  ft.,  1/6  100. 

Myrobella  Plum  makes  in  penetrable  fence  marvellou 
quick.  1  ft.,  2/6  100,  20/  1,000 ;  1 J  ft .  3/6  100,  25/-  1,000, 

Yew,  Box,  Holly,  1  ft.,  2/6  doz.,  12/6  100. 

Laurel  Rotundifolia  (hardiest),  large  evergreeu  leav 
1  ft.,  1/-  doz.,  6/-  100  ;  4  ft.,  1/6  doz.,  9/- 100  :  2  ft,,  2/6  dc 
15/-  100. 

Poplars, .-  ii  er-lenf  or  Black  Italian  ;  unequalled  for  ra| 
growth,  quickly  hide  ugly  spots  ;  grow  4  ft.  yearly.  4 
2/6  doz.,  12/6  100  ;  6  ft.,  4/-  doz.,  20/-  100. 

Elms,  Sycamore,  Limes,  Chestnut,  Birch,  Ash,  4  h 
ft.,  3(6  doz.,  15/-  100  ;  5  to  6  ft.,  5/6  doz. 

Larch  Fir  (fastest-growing  Fir),  2  ft.,  1/6  doz.,  6/- 100, 4 
1,000  ;  3  ft.,  2/-  doz.,  8/- 100  ;  4  It.,  3/-  doz.,  15/-  100. 

Spruce  Flr.lJ  ft.,  2/-  doz.,  10/-  100  ;  2  ft.,  2  6  doz.,  15/- 1 

Xmas  Trees,  specially  selected,  good  shape,  2  ft ,  3/-  dc 
15/- 100  ;  3ft.,  6d.  each,  4/-  doz.,  25/- 100 ;  4  ft ,  9d.  each,  6/-  4 

Packed  Free  on  Rail.  State  wants.  Low  estimates  a 
Catalogue  free. 

GAYE  p  Oulton  Broad,  L0WEST0F1 

FLOWER  P0TS-FL0WER  POTS 

12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  505-in.,  50  4-in.,  50  3-in-,  packed  in  ora 
(returnable),  and  put  on  rail  for  7s.  6d.  1908  New  Hit 

trated  Catalogue,  Flower  Pots,  Saucers,  Seed- pans,  Rhuba 
and  Seakale  Pots,  Vases,  etc.,  post  free. — W.  PRAT 
Pottery,  Dudley. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty 
read." — Bible. 
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Kolb*  axui 

he  Ivy  is  a  bonny  tree, 

And  long  may  she  grow  green! 

ike  little  hearts  her  leaves  we  see. 

The  berries  black  between. 

he  forest  ladies  pour  their  wine 

Beneath  the  Ivy-tree : 

leir  leaves  are  made  of  Ivy-twine, 

But  Holly  is  for  me ! 


'he  Holly-leaf’s  a  sword  to  keep 
All  browsing  beasts  at  bay ; 

|Io  sudden  frosts  upon  her  leap 
To  reave  her  gems  away, 
jler  bloom  is  shed  in  rubies  red 
To  make  the  houses  fair, 
i  hen  virgin-bells  chime  overhead 
For  Christmas  in  the  air. 

|)f  all  trees  evergreen  or  sear, 

The  Holly-tree  1  take : 
end  of  her  coral  berries  here, 

My  garlanding  I  make, 
hough  green  the  loyal  Ivy  be, 

At  grave  and  window  bar, 

'he  Holly-tree  keeps  company 
With  God’s  own  Christmas  star. 

Nora  Chesson, 
in  “One  and  All  Gardening.” 


It  is. wonderful  how  it  adds  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  garden  to  make  some  little 
annual  addition,  change,  or  alteration — 
and  the  winter  is  generally  the  time  when 
such  matters  may  be  taken  in  hand.  I 
remember  so  well  going  to  a  friend's  gar¬ 
den  last  winter,  and  he  was  greatly  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  interested.  “  There,”  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  bold  newly-planted  border, 
"you  . see  the  tumble-down,  worn-up  old 
greenhouse  has  gone — pulled  down — and 
a  bit  of  sweet,  hardy  garden  is  henceforth 
to  take  its  place.”  I  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  of  the  operation,  a  worn- 
up,  roof-leaking,  old  greenhouse  is  often 
better  down,  unless  it  is  effectively  re¬ 
paired.  And  during  the  ensuing  summer 
that  garden  has  gained  more  than  one 
could  have  thought  possible  by  that  ad¬ 
ditional  border,  bringing,  as  it  has,  a 
beautiful  wealth  of  flowers  where  before 
no  bright  colour  has  been  possible,  ex¬ 
cept  as  seen  behind  the  glass. 

I  have  had  the  subject  of  lawn  gardens 
forced  on  my  mind  of  late.  “  Do  you 
ever  advise  the  planting  of  lawns  ?  ”  How 
shall  I  answer  this  correspondent?  It  is 
a  weighty  matter.  If  there  be  but  one 
small  lawn  in  the  garden,  then,  I  would 
say  that,  as  a  whole,  we  must  have  a 
quiet,  unbroken  and  restful  stretch  of 
green,  and  I  would  not  plant  it,  or,  at 
least,  if  I  did,  it  should  be  the  simplest 
of  long,  straight,  narrow  borders  at  one  or 
both  sides,  and  just  about  the  width  of 
the  mowing  machine  from  the  edge,  or 
less. 

But  where  there  is  a  very  large  lawn, 
larger  than  the  needs  for  croquet  or  a 
couple  of  tennis  grounds,  then,  if  there 
should  still  be  ample  surrounding  space, 
and  anything  remaining,  why,  that  I 
should  delight  in  making  into  a  lawn 
garden.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  an 
engraving  of  the  beautiful  lawn  garden 
at  Edge  Hall.  Cheshire,  showing  a  lawn 
garden,  close  up  to  the  windows  of  the 
house.  But,  O  reader,  when  I  write  those 
words  lawn  garden,  I  am  not  for  a 
moment  thinking  of  mere  summer  bed¬ 
ding — the  beds  are  to  be  'permanently 
planted,  and  that  largely  with  subjects 
of  a  bold  and  distinct  character,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  hardy  things  that  have  so  much  more 
interest  and  individuality  than  plants 
that  are  put  out  in  dozens  and  hundreds 
for  a  few  months.  If  the  lawn  garden 
should  be  in  sight  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  windows  of  the  house,  so  much  the 
better,  for  often,  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  lawn  it  means  that  no  flower 
borders  are  in  sight  from  these  windows. 
I  can  recall  several  gardens  where  this 
is  so,  and  I  am  always  struck  by  the  lack 
of  colour  from  these  points  of  vantage. 
I  know  the  flower  borders  are  to  be  found, 
but  they,  are  just  out  of  sight. 

Arches  and  Rockwork. 

Among  the  winter  work  let  us  not 
nehlect  to  think  if  one,  or  even  a  series, 
of  arches  might  not  be  a  picturesque  addi¬ 


tion  to  the  garden.  A  great  mass  of 
Crimson  Rambler  Roses,  of  Clematis,  of 
Honeysuckle,  is  something  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  with  in  thinking  out  the  summer 
beauty  We  would  achieve.  Colour  above 
the  eye  level  such  as  this  means  has  ex¬ 
ceedingly  great  decorative  value,  and 
often  the  effective  treatment  of  a  sharp 
slope  presents  -a  difficult  problem.  W  hen 
this  has  a  hot  dry  aspect  perhaps  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  put  a  quantity  of  bold 
pieces  of  stone  and  rock  into  it,  embedded 
in  it,  and  plant  between  various  easily- 
grown  rock-loving  plants.  The  large 
slabs  of  stone  and  rock  are  invaluable  for 
holding  moisture  in  the  soil  beneath 
them,  and  the  plants  get  their  roots  down 
into  these  cool  moist  root  runs  and  do  not 
suffer  from  the  dry  aspect  as  they  would 
without  the  stones  to  help  them.  I  often 
think  that  we  do  not  value  the  use  of 
stone  as  we  should,  as  a  retainer  of  mois- : 
ture  in  the  soil.  In  treating  such  a  slope 
as  I  am  describing,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  keep  the  stone  only  slightly  raised 
above  the  surface,  and  to  use  chiefly 
plants  that  have  a  vide  spreading  habit, 
like  the  Aubrietias,  and  plants  like 
Daphne  Cneorum,  Iberis  sempervirens, 
cut  back  a  bit  each  year  after  flowering, 
Potentilla  formosa  and  P.  pyrenaica,  P. 
recta,  and  very  freely  of  the  beautiful 
varieties  of  Dianthus  hybridus — some  of 
these  flower  continuously.  Even  now,  mid- 
December,  here  in  this  East  Anglian 
garden,  are  a  few  plants  shoving  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  bright,  rose  coloured 
flowers,  which  constitute  their  third 
flowering  this  year.  Freely,  too,  would  I 
use  in  this  position  the  Rock  Roses  in  all 
the  wide  range  of  colouring.  These  Rock 
Roses  are  wonderfully  easy  to  rear  from 
seed,  and  they  might  well  be  among  the 
things  we  make  up  our  minds  to  rear 
in  the  now-to-be-thought-of  seed-sowing 
season  which,  once  the  New  Year  turns, 
is  soon  upon  us.  Then,  I  would  plant  on 
this  slope  Violas,  at  any  rate  V.  cornuta, 
and  Veronica  repens,  and  Saxifrages  and 
Sedums. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


Monster  Carrots. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

The  enclosed  photo  .shows  eleven  mar¬ 
vellous  roots,  grown  at  Durris  House. 
The  total  weight  of  the  eleven  roots  is 
43  lbs.,  that  is,  almost  an  average  of 
4  lbs.  each,  while  the  heaviest  turned  the 
scale  at  4!  lbs.  The  variety  is  Sutton’s 
New  Red.  Perhaps  this  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World. 

J.  W.  Forsyth. 

[The  photograph  was  unsuitable  for 
reproduction,  but  it  gave  an  indication 
of  roots  of  great  size  that  must  have 
been  grown  in  fertile  soil,  though  not 
specially  prepared  for  growing  exhibition 
Carrots. — Ed.] 
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How  to  Make  the  Best  of  the 

Cold  Greenhouse. 


A  neglected  structure  is  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  term  to  use  anent  the  general  run 
of  cold  houses  throughout  the  country. 
Whv  this  is  so  is  hard  to  understand,  as 
most  excellent  results  can  be  achieved 
with,  of  course,  a  little  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  the  cold 
structure  does  need  more  attention  than 
the  heated  house,  but  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  the  extra  labour  is  well  repaid  when 
one  considers  the  expense  of  firing  on  a 
large  scale.  We  all  know,  of  course,  that 
cold  greenhouses  are  admirable  in  which 
to  grow  Vines,  Peaches,  etc.,  with  the 
aid  of  solar  heat  alone,  but  my  object 
is  to  point  out  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  plant  cultivation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  lot  can  be  done 
with  Roses,  grown  either  in  pots  or 
planted  out,  and  if  the  house  has  a  back 
wall,  I  would  say  make  a  proper  border, 
and  plant  climbing  Roses  of  the  Niphetos 
type.  These  will,  of  course,  require  to 
be  cut  well  back,  and  no  flowers  expected 
the  first  season,  but  a  few  teas  and 
hybrids  can  be  brought  on  in  pots  to  fill 
the  gap.  The  wall  Roses  will  (natur¬ 
ally)  bloom  weeks  in  advance  of  those 
out  of  doors.  At  the  present  time  Chry¬ 
santhemums  will  occupy  the  cold  house, 
whether  they  have  been  grown  in  pots  or 
lifted  from  the  garden,  and  it  seems 
superfluous  to  mention  bulbs,  as  there 
are  so  many  kinds  at  our  disposal,  all  of 
which  make  a  magnificent  display  in 
early  spring  without  the  assistance  of 
artificial  heat. 

Pot  up  plenty  of  Narcissus,  Tulips, 
Snowdrops,  Aconites,  Ixias,  Scillas,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Spiraeas,  Christmas  Roses,  etc., 
not  forgetting  a  stock  of  Azaleas,  which 
will  come  in  very  useful  in  spring;  also 
Wallflower,  Auricula  and  Polyanthus,  all 
of  which  will  come  in  early. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  trying  to  grow 
everything  in  one  house,  but  should  it  be 
a  roomy  one,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
Black  Hamboro’  Grape  should  not  be  in¬ 
cluded.  When  it  begins  to  give  a  return, 
and  your  back  wall  is  a  wealth  of  beau¬ 
tiful  blossom,  your  Azaleas  bursting  into 
flower,  and  the  bulbs  in  bloom  and  bud, 
you  will  think  your  labour  has  not  been 
in  vain. 

Then  a  cold  greenhouse  is  the  very 
place  in  which  to  sow  annuals;  it  brings 
them  on  slowly  and  sturdily,  and  is  also 
a  great  saving  in  seed,  so  that  if  one  gets 
a  small  quantity  of  the  best  article  it  is 
sufficient. 

The  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  etc.,  can  be 
shaken  out,  and  these  will  come  on  to 
furnish  decoration  for  the  summer 
months. 

Now,  as  to  the  attention  necessary.  In 
the  first  place  the  greatest  enemy  to  the 
plants  will  be  damp,  and  this  will  actu¬ 
ally  do  more  harm  than  frost.  See  then 
that  all  watering  is  done  in  the  morning, 
and  any  surplus  water  dried  up  from  the 
floor.  At  the  same  time  open  the  venti¬ 
lators  at  the  ridge,  and  get  a  current 
of  air  through  the  house,  always  closing 
those  on  the  east  side  in  winter.  Then, 
if  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  dry  and  frost  ex¬ 
pected,  leave  off  water  for  the  time  beino- 

'  to  J 


and  get  together  some  newspapers.  These 
are  splendid  for  keeping  frost  off  the 
plants,  but  need  not  be  used  for  the  Roses 
or  Azaleas.  If  it  can  be  managed,  fix  a 
blind  inside  the  house,  so  that  it  can  be 
drawn  down  at  night,  and  this;  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  papers,  will  prove  of 
valuable  assistance  in  keeping  out  pretty 
severe  frosts.  Do  not  water  the  plants 
until  milder  weather  sets  in,  and  never 
forget  to  give  air  in  abundance. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  few  deaths 
there  will  be  when  spring  comes  round, 
and  how  each  plant  will  jump  ahead  with 
fresh  life  as  the  sun  gains  power. 

D.  G.  McIver. 
- - 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  state  that 
outbreaks  of  black  scab  in  Potatos  are 
now  far  more  numerous  in  England  than 
in  Ireland. 

Holly  and  Mistletoe  will  be  dearer 
this  year.  The  red  berries  of  the  former 
are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  previous 
years.  In  France,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
Mistletoe  comes  from,  the  crop  is  a  poor 
one. 


- -  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


OENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  mast 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care- 
fnlly  read. 

-  +++  ~ 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  artiole  on  any 
gardening  subject,  suoh  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  artiole  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Oottaerer,”  for  the  article  on 
“  My  Greenhouse  at  Christmas,”  page  790. 

The  Prize  Letter  Competition  has  been  held 
over  owing  to  lack  of  space. 


Pansies 


And  How  to  Grow 
Them  for  Exhibitioi 

Pansies  for  exhibition  purposes  req  f 
to  be  liberally  treated  before  large-s  c 
blooms  can  be  secured.  A  collectioi 
named  varieties  must  be  procured  f  i 
some  reliable  source,  as  seedlings  -< 
practically  useless  for  exhibition.  r 
the  first  place  select  a  well-sheltered,  a 
not  too  shaded,  position.  A  site  tin  1: 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-  ; 
and  open  to  the  south-east  so  that  it  t: 
the  full  benefit  of  the  morning  sun  c 
partly  shaded  from  the  midday  sun  1 
suit  Pansies  to  perfection. 

In  November  the  ground  should  c 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  c 
feet,  and  unless  it  is  well  drained,  a  k  i 
ofl  broken  bricks  or  (stones  should  e 
placed  in  the  bottom.  A  liberal  quar  ) 
of  cow  manure  moderately  deca  c 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  ; 
trenching  proceeds,  taking  care  not  < 
bring  it  too  near  the  surface,  at  the  s; 
time  add  some  partly  decayed  turf,  ab 
a  barrow  load  to  the  square  yard.  Alix 
well  with  the  soil,  and  when  trenchin; 
finished,  leave  the  surface  as  rough 
possible,  so  that  it  may  get  the  full  be 
fit  of  the  winter's  frost.  About  the 
of  February  apply  a  heavy  dressing 
leaf-mould,  and  dig  well  in.  If  some 
hot-bed  material  can  be  added  to  t 
so  much  the  better. 

Nothing  further  will  be  required  u 
planting  time,  the  end  of  March  or  be; 
ning  of  April,  according  to  the  weat 
and  locality,  being  a  good  time  to  pi; 
Make  the  bed  firm  and  level  well  d< 
with  the  rake,  and  plant  in  lines  i: 
15  inches  apart  and  12  inches  from  pi 
to  plant.  Afterwards  keep  the  suri 
well  stirred  with  the  hoe,  and  about 
beginning  of  June  apply  a  mulch  of  si 
manure.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry,  giv 
good  soaking  of  water  previous  to  mui 
ing.  Weak  doses  of  liquid  manure  r 
be  given  occasionally,  and  during  1 
weather  spray  the  plants  overhead  v 
a  syringe  in  the  evenings.  A  light  ap 
cation  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
ammonia  about  six  weeks  before  the  si 
will  give  the  plants  vigour  and  also  h 
the  colour  of  the  blooms. 

Keep  all  flower  buds  picked  off  u 
three  weeks  before  a  show,  and  nt 
allow  more  than  four  main  shoots  t- 
plant.  The  blooms  should  be  protec 
by  pieces  of  cardboard  fixed  on  woo 
pegs  by  means  of  a  tack,  or  pieces  of 
wire  pushed  through  the  cardboard 
back  and  the  end  bent  down  answers 
as  well.  A  dusting  of  soot  will  he!]: 
keep  off  slugs,  but  the  best  plan  is 
examine  the  plants  with  a  lamp  a 
dark,  and  catch  the  marauders  1 
handed,  or  some  of  the  best  blooms  1 
get  eaten.  Mildew  often  attacks 
leaves  of  Pansies;  spraying  with  I 
deaux  mixture  usually  keeps  it  in  che 
The  same  method  of  culture  also  app 
to  Violas. 

W.  Chalmers 


Muchalls. 
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Photography  for  Garden  Liovers. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 

( Continued  from  -page  J4.0,  vol.  xxv.J 


IX.— LARGE  PICTURES  OF  SMALL  OBJECTS. 


)f  course,  many  of  my  readers  will 
5-  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  subject 
aall  one  need  do  is  to  make  an  enlarged 
pnt  from  a  small  negative.  But  some 
0  them  may  not  possess  any  form  of 
e  arging  apparatus,  or  may  not  care  to 
b  at  the  extra  trouble  which  such  a 
peedure  involves.  Then  again  there 
a  times  when  it  is  a  convenience  to  see 
0  the  ground  glass  an  enlarged  picture 
0  the  object  under  study  before  any 
pitography  is  commenced.  This  may 
s  e  time  by  preventing  one  expending 
\rk  on  a  subject  which  when  thus  seen 
irecognised  as  unsuitable  for  this  treat- 
Lnt.  Digressing  for  a  moment  I  may 
s  that  we  shall  soon  find  by  actual 
eierience  that  the  best  subjects  for  such 
elect  enlargement  are  those  which  are 
f.rly  flat,  i.e.,  their  various  parts  more 


and  it  is  to  this  that  I  invite  the  thrifty 
minded  reader's  attention  as  it  means 
only  an  outlay  of  something  less  than 
a  shilling.  In  a  word  the  method — which 
is  old  enough  to  be  called  new — consists 
in  altering  (temporarily  of  course)  the 
focal  length  of  our  ordinarily  used  lens 
into  a  shorter  focal  length  and  thus  en¬ 
abling  us  to  get  a  larger  scale  image 
with  the  same  bellows  range  of  camera. 

The  camera  selected  for  use  in  this  case 
was  a  hand-camera  of  the  folding  pocket 
type.  The  maximum  distance  ‘  available 
between  lens  and  plate  was  only  7  inches. 
Using  the  lens  supplied  with  this  camera 
and  the  'maximum  bellows  range  of  7 
inches,  the  largest  size  of  image  thus 
obtainable  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  speci¬ 
men  is  a  seeding  spike  of  grass  plucked 


Fig.  5. 

up  from  a  gravel  path.  The  end  of  the 
stalk  is  wrapped  round  with  a  slip  of 
blotting  paper  and  then  is  inserted  in  one 
of  the  test  tubes  described  on  page  685, 
October  31,  1908,  Fig.  1,  A  and  B.  To 
enable  the  reader  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
actual  size  of  this  small  object  I  set  up 
on  edge  (resting  against  two  pins)  a  penny 
piece.  This  then  shows  us  the  limit  of 
this  lens  and  camera. 

Now  to  shorten  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens,  what  we  have  to  do  is  add  to  it  a 
suitable  convex  lens.  In  this  case  I  se¬ 
lected  an  uncorrected  spectacle  lens  of 
(approximately)  6  inches  focal  length. 
This  lens  in  its  rough  edge  state  cost 
only  sixpence,  bought  from  a  practical 
spectacle  maker.  In  fact,  these  rough 
lenses  are  commonly  called  and  sold  as 
“spectacle  lenses.”  Now  to  hold  this 
close  up  to  and  in  front  of  the  usual 
lens  I  employed  a  piece  of  springy  brass 
wire.  This  was  first  bent  round  a  wooden 
office  rule  to  give  it  the  circle  twist.  Then 
‘he  two  ends  were  turned  up  so  as  to  form 


Fig.  1. 

oless  in  one  plant  so  that  they  may  all 
!<  chiefly)  come  at  about  the  same  dis- 
t.ce  from  the  lens. 

low  I  dare  say  the  reader  knows  that 
wh  the  same  camera  and  same  size  of 
ngative,  he  can  get  different  sizes  of 
ptures  of  the  same  object  and  also  that 
tls  variation  of  scale  can  be  obtained 
ii  various  ways.  First — because  simplest 
-ye  can  vary  the  size  of  the  image  by 
p.cing  the  camera  at  different  distances 
f:m  the  subject,  i.e.,  the  nearer  the 
cnera  is  to  the  subject  the  larger  the 
sfle  of  the  picture.  But  by  approaching 
tl  camera  to  the  subject  we  also  have 
t‘  increase  the  lens-to-plate  distance  and 
p  sently  we  arrive  at  a  limit,  viz.,  when 
tl  camera  bellows  is  extended  as  far  as 
itlvill  go. 

another  method  of  getting  pictures  of 
dering  scale  is  by  using  lenses  of  differ- 
e  focal  length.  This  sounds  rather  a 
1  midable  plan  inasmuch  as  a  battery 
01  lenses  will  cost  several  pounds. 
Tere  is  yet  a  way  out  of  this  difficutly 


holders  for  this  spectacle  lens.  The  cir¬ 
cular  bend  of  the  wire,  is  easily  sprung 
off  or  on  to  the  front  end  of  the  lens 
tube.  In  Fig.  2  we  see  how  the  springy 
brass  wire,  A,  B,  makes  two  turns  round 
the  ruler  R. 

In  Fig.  3  we  see  the  two  ends  of  the 
wire  are  turned  up  to  form  hooks. 

In  Fig.  4  we  see  the  wire  sprung  on  to 
the  tube  or  hood  H  of  the  lens,  while  the 
spectacle  lens  L  rests  in  the  two  hooked 
ends  of  the  wire  C  and  D.  They  hold 


this  supplementary  lens — as  we  may  call 
it- -close  up  against  the  front  end  of  the 
lens  tube.  The  original  lens  has  a  focal 
length  of  about  5^  inches,  but  by  this 
supplementary  lens  just  added  we  get  a 
lens  system  of  just  under  3  inches  focal 
length.  This  enables  us  to  bring  up  our 
lens  to  just  about  5  inches  between  the 
lens  and  specimen,  so  that  we  get  an 
image  on  the  ground  plan  a  trifle  over 
life  size.  The  result  of  our  experiment 
is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

If  now  we  compare  the  sizes  of  the 
image  in  Figs.  1  and  5  we  shall  find  that 
this  supplementary  lens  has  enabled  us 


to  get  a  magnification  of  about  six  dia¬ 
meters.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  using  our  lenses  under  somewhat 
peculiar  conditions ;  therefore  some  cau¬ 
tion  may  be  needed  regarding  the  stop 
numbers.  I  do  not  suppose  my  readers 
want  to  be  bothered  with  a  lot  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  so  I  will  just  simply  explain  the 
easiest  way  to  get  at  the  required  expos¬ 
ure. 

First  of  all  let  me  say  that  when  using 
this  supplementary  lens  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  small  stop,  say  that  marked 
as  f/32,  in  the  original  lens,  but  this  is 
no  longer  f/32  with  the  new  arrangement. 


We  need  not  linger  to  explain  why  a 
small  stop  becomes  necessary,  but  a 
glance  on  the  ground  glass  will  show  that 
it  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  get  anything 
like  fairly  good  general  sharpness  of 
origination. 

To  simplify  matters  I  shall  suppose 
that  two  negatives  are  about  to  be  made. 
The  small  scale  one  with  the  original 
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lens,  which  we  may  call  lens  system  M, 
and  the  second  negative  with  the  supple¬ 
mentary  lens  in  position,  which  we  may 
briefly  designate  as  lens  system  N. 

We  first  focus  the  object  with  the  lens 
N,  and  ascertain  the  stop  required  to  get 
the  subject  in  the  necessary  degree  of 
sharpness.  Let  us  assume  that  on  the 
lens  tube  this  is  marked  f/32.  We  now 
mark  along  the  edge  of  a  calling  card 
fine  ink  dots  ^  inch  apart,  lay  this  on 
the  ground  glass  and  so  measure  the 
length  or  breadth  of  certain  well-defined 
parts  of  the  image.  Say  from  the  tips 
of  the  outermost  parts  at  the  right  and 
left  sides. 

Removing  the  supplementary  lens  we 
get  the  small  scale  image  and  again 
measure  the  selected  features  with  the 
card  scale.  In  this  way  we  get  the  degree 
or  ratio  of  magnification.  By  way  of 
example  let  us  suppose  that  lens  N  gives 
us  a  picture  six  times  as  long  or  six  times 
as  wide  as  lens  M,  that  is  to  say,  36  times 
the  area  of  the  small  picture. 

I  may  assume  that  the  worker  knows 
what  exposure  his  subject  would  require 
with  lens  M  and  stop  f/32.  If  he  does 
this  with  the  same  stop  and  lens  N  he 
will  require  to  give  36  times  as  long  as 
with  lens  M. 

If  the  magnification  be  four  times  as 
long  the  exposures  would  be  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  four  times  four  (i.e.,  the  square 
of  magnification  or  relation  area).  This 
rule  is  not  strictly  accurate  according  to 
theory,  but  in  practice  it  comes  out  all 
right.  At  the  same  time  I  always  give  a 
little  extra  than  this  rule  indicates  for  the 
magnified  image. 

For  example,  suppose  that  with  lens 
M  and  f/32  the  exposure  was  ten  seconds, 
and  that  the  magnification  was  5  dia¬ 
meters,  i.e.,  25  times  the  area;  then  with 
lens  N  and  f/32  the  rule  indicates  25 
times  10  seconds.  But  I  should  probably 
stretch  this  250  seconds  to  270  or  perhaps 
300  if  the  colour  of  the  object  was  at  all 
dark. 

- - 

Brassocattleya  Cliftonii. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  hybrid 
are  of  soft  blush-lilac.  The  lip  is  large, 
fringed  and  of  a  paler  hue  with  a  very 
large  deep  yellow  blotch  covering  all  the 
central  area,  with  a  small  purple  blotch 
close  to  the  apex.  These  characteristics 
have  been  produced  by  C.  Trianaei  Up¬ 
lands  Var.-  and  Be.  digbyano-Mossiae. 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S., 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Haywards  Heath. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
on  Monday  evening,  December  14th,  Mr. 
Chas.  H.  Curtis,  in  the  chair.  Four  new 
members  were  elected,  making  a  total 
of  75  for  the  year.  The  death  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  was  reported,  who  joined  the  society 
four  years  ago.  Only  7C3  had  been  paid 
by  him  to  the  Benefit  Fund;  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  £^1  sick  pay  and  the  balance  to 
pay  to  his  nominee  was  £2  6s.  rd.  The' 
committee  are  doing  their  best  to  get  two 
children  of  members  who  recently  died  on 
the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 
Any  votes  sent  to  V  .  Collins,  q.  Martin- 
dale  Road,  Balham,  would  be  thankfully 
received  and  properly  dealt  with. 


In  most  cases  during  this  period  there 
is  a  lull  in  the  proceedings  in  the  garden. 
The  true  enthusiast,  however,  will  keep 
the  programme  for  next  year  well  in 
mind,  and  will  consider  in  what  manner  he 
can  improve  on  previous  years.  It  is  sea¬ 
sonable,  then,  to  discuss  the  general  plan 
of  campaign  to  be  followed,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  main  principles' governing  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

Soil  and  Position. 

In  the  first  place,  the  position  and  soil 
should  be  the  best  that  can  be  afforded, 
for  the  Sweet  Pea  deserves  and  pays  for 
the  choicest  site  in  the  garden.  The 
deeper  and  the  more  fertile  the  soil,  the 
better  will  be  the  results.  The  position 
chosen  should  be  neither  draughty  nor  ex¬ 
posed  to  high  winds,  but  excellent  flowers 
can  be  obtained  from  plants  grown  in 
partial  shade,  although  it  is  a  mistake  to 
expect  the  best  results  under  trees. 
Trenching-  and  Manuring. 

The  ground  should  be  trenched  in  the 
autumn,  and  horse  or  cow  manure  worked 
in,  but  the  top  soil  should  not  be  buried. 
The  manure,  although  mixed  with  the 
soil,  should  not  be  kept  too  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  When  the  ground  is  trenched,  the 
work  should  be  performed  early,  to  allow 
the  soil  to  settle  down  before  it  is  planted 
with  Sweet  Peas.  If  delayed  until  after 
Christmas,  the  soil  should  be  stamped 
down  a  little  to  make  it  firm-,  but  this 
can  only  be  done  when  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition  for  working.  Bone  meal  and 
superphosphate  of  lime,  a  handful  to  the 
yard,  are  great  helps  to  the  Sweet  Pea, 
and  a  dressing  of  lime,  newly  slaked,  is 
very  useful  on  some  soils. 

If  the  soil  is  treated  as  I  have  indicated, 
no  more  manure  will  be  required  until 
the  plants  are  flowering,  when  weak  liquid 
manure  can  be  given. 

In  her  catalogue,  Miss  Hemus  says  that 
deep  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil  during 
the  winter  will  give  better  results  than 
an  excessive  use  of  manure.  This  is  the 
whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  and  should  be 
remembered  by  all. 

Some  growers  will  not  be  able  to  trench 
their  ground.  This  may  be  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  but  if  the  plants  are  well  treated- 
in  other  respects,  excellent  results  may 
still  be  obtained. 

Sowing  in  Pots  or  Boxes. 

Seeds  of  new  and  expensive  varieties 
ate  best  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  but  it  is 
essential  that  they  are  not  forced,  but  are 
given  abundance  of  light  and  air.  They 
should  be  planted  out  as  soon  after  the 
end  of  March  as  the  soil  is  in  a  fit  condi¬ 
tion  to  receive  them. 

The  results  from  seeds  sown  straight 
into  the  positions  where  they  are  intended 
to  flower  are  often  nearly  as  good  as 
those  from  plants  raised  in  pots.  Where 
experience  shows- that  autumn  sowing  can 


be  successfully  carried  out,  it  is  gener  h 
the  case  that  this  method  of  cultur  is 
the  best. 

Sowing  in  the  Open.  ' 

Where  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  chi 
ground  in  the  spring,  the  earlier  they  -e 
planted  the  better.  In  some'  cases  is 
may  be  done  in  the  latter  half  of  Fe'  r 
ary,  but  March  is  the  more  gen  fi 
month.  Miss  Hemus,  who  grows  sev  i] 
acres,  says  that  she  has,  found  it  us-t  ;s 
to  sow  seeds  later  than  March.  Th:  i; 
hardly  the  universal  experience,  but  i, 
certainly  a  general  rule  that  the  earl  a 
sowings  give  the  best  results. 

The  commonest  fault  among  amatt  s 
is  to  grow  the  plants  too  closely  togetl  -. 
Where  they  are  grown  well,  each  pi  4 
should  have  from  six  inches  to  a  fix  - 
some  growers  put  them  further  apart  ti  n 
that.  The  row's  should  be  six  feet-  ap  :. 

The  hoe  should  be  used  regularly  v  n 
the  sun  becomes  powerful,  and  the 
face  of  the  soil  kept  loose.  A  mulch  f 
horse  manure,  grass  mowings,  or  sc  e 
such  material  should  be  given  about  M  . 
Treatment  for  Exhibition. 

To  get  the  best  possible  results  for  - 
hibition,  it  is  a  help  to  remove  e 
laterals,  allowing  only  about  three  she  s 
to  each  plant.  This  restriction  of  gro  i 
must  not  be  carried  to  an  excess,  or  e 
growth  will  not  be  well  balanced,  ;i 
although  excellent-  stems  may  be  p  - 
duced,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  will  ; 
sure  to  suffer.. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I. have  stai 
the  general  rules  by  which  exhibit  1 
Sweet  Peas  are  grown,  and  a  good  g - 
dener,  following  the  instructions,  will  3 
sure  to  succeed.  Details  are  given  fn 
time  to  time  in  this  journal,  but  althoih 
they  help,  experience  must  aid  in  e 
making  of  every  good  gardener,  and  i  s 
only  bv  learning  the  lessons  of.  mif 
failures  and  many  successes. that  real  - 
cellence  can  be  attained.  Soil  and  - 
mate  are  variable,  and  it  is  only  the  go 
gardener,  on  the  spot,  who  ran  kiv 
exactly  what  is  required,  and  when  t 
should  be  given. 

The  Best  Novelties. 

Most  grotvers  like  to  grow  the  best  r d 
most  up-to-date  varieties  that  they  can  >- 
tain,  and  although  the  prices  of  novel  s 
may  be  high,  it  is  not  infrequently  e 
case  that  money  has  to  be  returned  by  0 
seedsman  because  the  variety  requirecs 
sold  out.  There  are  some  growers,  h<r- 
ever,  who  through  lack  of  funds,  r 
through  distrust  caused  by  previous  - 
perience  of  unfixed  or  unworthy  novelt-, 
do  not  care  to  grow  varieties  the  first  y  r 
that  they  are  introduced.  For  sucH 
will  mention  the  best. of  the  novelties  <j- 
tributed  during  last  -winter.  Owing  tos 
fixity-  and  the  novelty  of  its  markih 
Evelyn  Hemus  should  probably  recede 
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ide  of  place.  It  is  cream  with  an  edg- 
o-'of  pink.  'Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore  is 
acticaily  the  same,  but  last  year, 
rerever  it  was  grown  it  seemed  larger 
ad  stronger,  but  unfortunately  it  did 
at  come  quite  true.  I  believe  it  will 
•entually  prove  the  better  of  the  two, 
id  advise,  tho.e  who  have  room  to  grow 
beside  Evelyn  Hemus.  Elsie  Herbert 
like  the  two  varieties  I  have  mentioned, 
at  has  a  pink  edging  round  a  white 
round.  Like  Mrs.  Breadmore,  it  is  not 
<cd,  but  it  is  excellent  when  true.  Both 
.ese  varieties  should  fix  easily,  and.  I 
iderstand  that  Miss  Hemus  has  a  true 
ock  of  Elsie  Herbert  of  her  own  raising. 
;rs.  H.  Bell  is  an  apricot-coloured  flower, 
loroughly  waved,'  though  hardly  so 
irge  as  some  of  the  Spencer  varieties, 
-vertheless,  it  is  an  exquisite  flower,  and 
aing  quite  fixed,  it  gave  great  satisfac- 
on  last  year.  Constance  Oliver  should 
e  grown  "by  all.  Nell  Gywnne  is  prac- 
jcallv  the  same  as  the  last-named,  but 
ardlv  so  fixed.  The  Marquis,  Olive 
uffel.  and  Audrey  Crier  are  excellent, 
ut  not  fixed.  They  should  be  grown  by 
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those  who  have  plenty  of  room  to  spare. 
Paradise  Ivory  is  among  the  best,  but 
seed  seems  very  scarce.  Etta  Dyke  is  the 
largest  of  all  whites,  and  much  better  than 
White  Spencer,  which  was  totally  un¬ 
fixed.  Clara  Curtis,  a  cream  form  of 
Etta  ’Dyke,  if  fixed,  would  be  the  best 
of  all  cream  varieties,  ’  but  although  far 
superior  to  Cream  Spencer,  it  threw  a 
number  of  untrue  plants.  Maggie  Stark 
is  excellent,  but  unfixed.  All  the  above 
are  of  the  true  Spencer  type.  Of  other 
varieties,  St.  George,  a  slightly  waved 
variety,  is  very  fine,  but  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  shy  bloomer. 

The  following  varieties,  worthy  of 
places  in  anv  collection,  I  will  mention 
by  name  only,  except  to  state  whether 
or  not  they  are  fixed.  They  are,  perhaps, 
hardly  so  outstanding  as  those  named 
previously.  Marjorie  Willis  and  Chrissie 
Unwin  (practically  fixed),  Sutton’s  Queen 
(unfixed!,  Paradise  Carmine,  James 
Grieve,  Paradise  Red  Flaked,.  Menie 
Christie,  and  Rosie  Adams  (all  fixed). 

G.  F.  Drayson. 


Winter  Protection  for  Plants. 


/  •? 

Many  plants  and  trees  are  unable  to 
ith  stand  severe  frosts  and  winter  weather 
nless  protection  of  some  kind  is  afforded 
lem,  and  as  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
hen  we  may  expect  such  climatic  condi- 
on*  to  prevail,  various  protective 
laterials  and  contrivances  should  be  pre- 
ared  and  held  in  readiness  so  that  they 
an  be  brought  into  use  the  moment 
were  frosts  appear  likely  to  set  in. 
traw,  litter,  bracken,  leaves,  ashes,  pots, 
oxes,  and  many  other  such-like  odds 
nd  ends  to  be  found  in  almost  every  pot- 
ing  or  tool  shed  are  all  of  service  for  pro¬ 
active  purposes,  whilst  numerous  simple 
.nd  inexpensive  contrivances  to  suit  varv- 
ng  requirements  and  situations  can  be 
iut  together,  several  excellent  arrange- 
nents  being  illustrated  in  the  annexed 
ketches. 

Bottomless  boxes,  or  round  cheese 
>oxes  with  the  bottoms  removed  are  very 
landv  for  placing  over  and  protecting 
ingle  plants  that  need  light — Christmas 
loses,  for  in-rance — a  sheet  of  glass  be- 
ng  laid  over  the  top  as  shown  in  big.  1 , 
vhilst  in  case  where  onlv  occasional  pro- 
ection  is  required,  half  hoops  from 
Wole  or  other  barrels  can  be  pointed  at 
he  ends  and  placed  over  plants,  as  in 
t-'ig.  2,  a  sack  or  mat  being  thrown  over 
he  hoops  when  necessarv.  as  Fig.  3,  and 
f  the  wind  threatens  to  prove  trouble¬ 
some,  bricks  can  be  used  to  keep  the 
severing  in  position. 

Wooden  frames  having  the  top  covered 
with  galvanised  wire  netting  -similar  to 
Fig.  4  are  very  useful  for  placing  over 
beds  of  tender  plants,  the  whole  being 
rovered  with  straw,  bracken,  or  litter,  as 
shown,  to  keep  out  frost  and  cold.  Wire- 
covered  frames  of  the  tvpe  illustrated  are 
not  useless  after  frost  and  winter  weather 
have  disappeared,  as  they  can  be  employ¬ 
'd  for  protecting  seed  beds  from  birds  and 
.'  fterwards  be  reared  on  end  against  waW 
to  form  supports  for  climbing  plants 

Another  method  of  protecting  beds  of 
plane  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Stakes  that 


will  bend,  or  broken  hoops  from  barrels, 
are  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  arched  over 
the  bed  a  few  feet  apart,  mats  then  being 
placed  over  and  held  in  position  by  plac¬ 
ing  bricks  on  the  edges  as  shown.  Trees 
and  plants  trained  against  walls  can.be 
protected  by  nailing  sacks  or  mats  over 
them  in  the"  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  6, 
and  if  necessary  more  protection  can  be 
afforded  by  placing  straw  or  bracken  on 


the  inner  .sicky-of  the;,  sacking  as'  it  is 
nailed  ever,  %•  * 

An  excellent  way  of  •  protecting  the 
roots’  of  Royc  .and  similar  trees  is  .to.  ob¬ 
tain  sernre-  wire  netting  of  narrow  width 
and  cut  it  into  pieces  to  form  circles  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  netting 
should  be  placed  round  the  base  of  the 
tree  to  be  protected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7, 
and  a  stick  be  threaded  through  the  two 
ends  to  hold  them  together,  whilst  if  the 
pointed  end  of  the  stick  is  thrust  into 
the  ground  it,  will  hold  the  netting  in 
position.  The  circle. should  be  filled  with 
dry  leaves  and  bracken  which  will  keep 
out  frost  and  cold,  whilst  the  netting  will 
prevent  -the  protective  material  being 
blown  about. 

Straw  hurdles  are  very  handy  for 
placing  over  frames  and  for  other  pro¬ 
tective  purposes,  and  are  not  difficult  to 
make.  A  rough  wooden  frame  should  be 
nailed  together  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  8,  and  straw  be  laid  over  as  evenly 
as  possible,  three  ■  or  .four  inches  thick. 
Three  cords  are  fastened  to  one  end  of 
the  frame  or  hurdle,  and  the  straw  bound 
on  the-  three  rails  of  the  frame  in  the 
manner  shown.  ORTUS. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  Ball  of  Gold. 

The  above  is  a  sport  from  Snowdrift, 
which  is  a  -variety  of  the.  incurved  or 
Chinese  type,  but  "flowers  late  in  the  year. 
With  proper  cultivation  it  should  answer 
as  a  Christmas  flower.  Snowdrift  is,  of 
course,,  pure  white,  but  the  sport  is  of  a 
uniform  soft  yellow  and  the  florets  are 
very  neatly  and  compactly  imbricated. 
It  received"  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
R.H.S.,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath.  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  in  the  second  week 
of  December. 


f 

Protecting-  Plants  in  Winter. 
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Ssovm  fsutt. 

From  a  list  of  fixtures  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  next  year,  we 
notice  that  the  British-grown  Fruit  Show 
has  been  erased.  We  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  stopping  of  ,a  show  that 
has  had  an  interesting  career  and  proved 
quite  a  feature  amongst  the  exhibits  of 
the  season. 

The  first  show  of  the  kind  was  held 
on  September  30th,  1894,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  over  October  2nd  and  3rd.  The 
last  one,  held  on  October  15th  and  16th 
last,  made  the  fifteenth  show  of  British- 
grown  fruit  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  society.  We  have  seen  every  one  of 
these  shows  and  noticed  that  Apples  were 
the  mainstay  of  them  throughout,  except 
on  one  occasion  that  comes  to  our 
memory,  when  Pears  were  the  pre¬ 
dominating  feature  of  the  show,  owing  to 
a  late  spring  frost  which  destroyed  the 
Apple  blossom,  whereas  the  Pears  blos¬ 
somed  early  and  escaped.  The  show  on 
that  occasion  wras  rather  a  green  one 
owing  to  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
Pears,  but  it,  nevertheless,  showed  what 
could  be  grown  in  this  country  when  the 
weather  is  favourable. 

Grapes  have  on  several  occasions  been 
wonderfully  fine,  and  these  three  fruits 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  lead,  al¬ 
though  the  Apple  undoubtedly  has  proved 
the  king  of  the  British  fruits  throughout. 
The  shows  have  not  all  been  held  during 
the  same  week  or  month  in  different 
years,  but  have  shifted  about  to  some  small 
extent,'  and  those  that  were  held  early 
gave  a  little  more  prominence  to  such 
fruits  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Plums,  Peaches  and 


Nectarines.  The  two  latter  have  not  been 
entirely  absent  from  any  of  the  shows  in 
our  recollection. 

During  the  period  these  shows  have 
been  held,  fruit  culture  in  this  country 
has  received  a  wonderful  impetus.  The 
nurserymen  or  fruit  growers  proper  were 
the  first  to  show  an  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  cultivation,  judging  by  re¬ 
sults.  The  professional  gardener  in  pri¬ 
vate  establishments  followed,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  amateurs  began 


to  improve  their  methods  of  growing  fruit 
as  we  have  had  evidence  during  the  pas 
season.  Market  growers  have  also  in: 
proved  their  orchards  in  many  cases  b 
planting  young  ones.  We  understan 
that  encouragement  is  to  be  given  fo 
fruit  culture,  in  such  a  way  as  to  distr 
bute  this  encouragement  over  a  longe 
period  of  the  season.  We  hope  it  wil 
have  good  results,  although  the  droppin 
of  the  great  fruit  show  is  rather  to  be  re 
gretted. 


The  Golden  Iris  (Iris  aurea). 


Those  who  have  ponds,  or  the  banks 
of  rivers,  streams,  or  any  piece  of  orna¬ 
mental  water  at  the  edge  or  within  the 
compass  of  their  garden,  sooner  or  later 
think  of  how  they  are  going  to  decorate 
this  water  margin  with  Flags,  Sedges,  or 
other  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose.  A 
sheet  of  bare  water  loses  greatly  in  effect 
if  a  smoothly  shaven  lawn  spreads  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  water.  In  the  wild 
state  all  slow  rivers  and  the  back  waters 
of  the  same  are  edged  with  a  great  variety 
of  nlants,  which  reach  their  full  beauty 
in  June  and  July,  although  they  are  not 
bare  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  In¬ 
deed,  there  are  plants  that  commence 
flowering  in  March  or  April,  but  they 
are  of  small  stature  and  do  not  very 


much  affect  the  general  appearance  0 
the  river  or  pond  bank. 

The  plants  that  may  be  used  in  thi 
way  are  more  numerous  than  would  a 
first  sight  appear,  but  on  this  occasio: 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  mere! 
giving  an  example  of  what  we  mean  b 
the  effect  that  water  plants  would  hav 
on  the  margin  of  any  piece  of  ornamenta 
water.  The  accompanying  illustratioi 
represents  Iris  aurea,  a  handsome  specie 
from  the  Himalayas,  somewhat  similar  ii 
habit  to  our  own  Yellow  Flag,  but  muc! 
brighter  in  colour  as  far  as  the  flower 
are  concerned.  Amongst  the  Irises  ar. 
some  wild  grasses  which  are  also  sug¬ 
gestive  of  subjects  that  may  be  employe: 
in  this  way. 
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Although  we  have  selected  Iris  aurea 
;  an  example  of  the  plant  that  may  be 
aced  close  to  the  water  edge,  there  is 
whole  host  of  Irises  that  are  never 
ore  happy  than  when  in  slightly  damp 
tuations,  so  that  any  of  the  flag-leaved 
•ises  might  be  planted  in  beds  extend- 
Lg,  it  may  be,  along  the  water  edge,  but 
iving  their  roots  sufficiently  high  above 
ie  water  level  that  they  will  never  be 
aterlogged.  These  Irises  are  both  beau- 
ful  and  appropriate.  A  distinction  may 
e  made  between  those  Irises  which  thrive 
est  above  the  water  level  and  those 
hich  may  be  planted  with  their  roots 
ime  little  way  below  the  surface  of  the 
ater.  Either  of  these  forms  of  garden- 
lg  may  readily  be  adapted  to  any  sheet 
f  water,  whether  the  garden  be  large 
r  small. 

- - 

Chrysanthemum  maximum.  ■ 


For  filling  up  unsightly  corners  and  for 
erbaceous  borders,  few  of  our  hardy 
lants  are  more  serviceable  than  varie- 
es  of  the  above  Chrysanthemum,  which 
rovides  an  abundance  of  bloom  that 
an  be  used  for  cutting,  as  well  as  beauty 
1  the  borders. 

I  have  in  mind  a  mass  of  Chrysanthe- 
tum  maximum  King  Edward,  a  large 
'ariety,  grown  as  a  screen  against  a 
•ooden  fence.  A  stock  of  plants  are 
asily  raised  by  dividing  old  roots  into 
mall  pieces ;  every'  offset  will  grow.  It 
tay  also  be  raised  from  seed  sown  either 
1  the  autumn  or  early  spring,  though 
aey  do  not  always  come  true  to  type. 
Irs.  C.  L.  Bell  is  a  very  good  late 
arietyr.  Kathleen,  with  wavy  petals,  is 
Iso  a  pretty  one  to  have  in  a  border. 
The  very  late  blooming  C.  uliginosum, 
rowing  five  or  six  feet  high,  is  too  well 
mown  to  need  describing.  As  a  rule 
hese  plants  are  not  particular  as_to  soil 
r  position,  any'  ordinary  garden  soil  be- 
ag  suitable,  biit  when  given  liberal  treai- 
tent  they  fully'  repay  the  extra  labour 
f  their  wealth  of  bloom. 

Berks.  J.  B. 

- 4~f4 - 

ophrocattleya  Doris. 

The  flowers  of  this  hybrid  partake  of 
he  character  of  its  parents  which  were 
he  well  known  Sophronitis  grandiflora 
nd  Cattleva  dowiana  aurea.  They  are 
>f  a  rich  scarlet  with  darker  veins  and 
he  lip  has  an  orange  disc.  A  First-class 
lertificate  was  granted  by  the  R.H.S. 
it  a  recent  meeting  when  shown  by  T. 
Turney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Davis),  Glebe! ands,  South  Woodford, 
fananas  in  North  Queensland. 

Bananas  are  gross  feeders  and  at  the 
;md  of  five  years  ordinary  land  is  con- 
•idcred  exhausted  for  Banana  growing. 
There  is,  however,  virgin  jungle  land  in 
North  Queensland,  where  a  plantation 
pay  be  grown  continuously'  for  thirteen 
Jrears  without  having  an  application  of 
nanure.  It  takes  a  planter  about  £20 
oer  acre  before  a  bunch  is  ready'  for  cut- 
ong  and  this  commences  at  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  planting,  while 
at  the  termination  of  his  lease  he  has 
ut  2.200  bunches  per  acre.  The  most 
ertile  land  seems  to  be  on  the  Johnstone 
ivor.  where  the  highest  price  per  acre 
is  obtained. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

A  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

May  it  be  so  for  every  reader  of  The 
Gardening  World.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
happiness  to  be  derived  from  a  garden, 
and  the  work  there  prospers  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  according  to  application.  That  which 
is  gained  through  exertion  more  or  less 
hard,  is  generally  prized  beyond  that  which 
comes  to  one  without  any. 

Even  in  a  very  small  garden  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  work  necessary  if  good  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  obtained  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  year.  Take,  for  instance,  a  single 
plant.  If  it  be  simply  planted  in  undug, 
unmanured  ground  and  afterwards  left  to 
grow  or  die,  the  result,  at  any  rate,  will 
not  be  as  satisfactory'  as  it  would  if  care¬ 
fully  attended  to  from  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  or  putting  in  of  the  plant  to  the  flower¬ 
ing.  stage.  Thus  it  happens  in  every  branch 
of  gardening.  Application,  of  the  right 
kind,  perseverance,  and  a  whole-hearted  in¬ 
terest  in  one’s  work  make  for  happiness  and 
prosperity.  To  this  end  we  should  work 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  New  Year. 
Cutting-Back  Trees. 

Many  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  as  well  as 
evergreens,  are  much  improved  in  shape  and 
considerably  strengthened  by'  judicious 
piuning.  It  is  while  the  trees  are  young, 
especially,  that  the  cutting-back  of  certain 
cf  their  branches  is  advisable. 

Fig.  1  shows  at  A  the  way  to  prune  a 
deciduous  tree.  The  other  side,  B,  is  shown 
ur-.pruned. 

Even  when  standard  trees  are  securely' 
staked  they  often  grow  ill-shaped  unless  they 
are  pruned 

Sweet  Peas. 

The  past  autumn  has  been  very  favourable 
for  Sweet  Teas  growing  in  pots  where  there 
has  not  been  any'  undue  coddling.  It  has 
not  been  necessary  to  put  on  the  glass  lights 
during  the  wfccle  c-f  the  autumn,  and  the 


Fig.  /  shows  how  to  -prune  a  young  tree  to 
strengthen  it;  A  shows  the  branches  on  one 
side  cut  back;  B,  the  branches  uncut  on  the 
other. 


plants  so  treated  are  now  very  strong.  Basal 
shoots  are  growing  strongly  and  every  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  increase  their 
strength.  This  can  best  be  done  by  allowing 
all  the  plants  in  the  pots  ample  space.  Do 
not  overcrowd  them  at  the  present  time  as 
if  they  are  too  much  crowded  the  haulm 
will  be  weakened  and  receive  a  severe  check 
later  on  when  the  plants  are  planted  in  their 
flowering  quarters.  Some  of  the  plants  may 
be  intended  for  flowering  in  large  pots 
under  glass.  In  this  case  rich  fibrous  loam 
and  clean  pots  and  crocks  should  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

Protect  the  young  plants  from  frosts. 
Mats  and  straw  should  be  put  on  the  cool 
frames,  but  you  must  remove  the  protecting 
material  directly  the  frosts  have  gone  as 
it  is  harmful  to  exclude  light  from  the  plants 
for  long  periods. 

Lawns  and  Paths. 

Before  Christmas,  no  doubt,  these  were 
thoroughly  cleaned.  But  they  soon  require 
attention  again,  not  only  with  a  view  to  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  also  to  keep  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  gravel  soon  gets  loose  and  it 
is  then  easily  displaced,  so  that  rolling  is 
absolutely  necessary  at  this  season  in  order 
to  consolidate  the  material,  and  this  work 
cannot  be  as  effectual  if  done  later  on  when 
the  ground  is  dry.  The  same  remarks  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  werk  of  rolling 
lawns.  Both  paths  and  lawns  should  be 
rolled  at  least  once  each  week. 

Bedding;-Out  Plants  in  Frames. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  bedding-out  plants 
should  be  carefully  watched  now.  The  hot- 
water  pipes  should  be  kept  warm  in  both 
frames  and  houses,  ventilation  attended  to 
and  all  decay'ing  leaves  removed.  One  bad 
leaf,  if  left  on  for  a  few  days  only',  at  this 
season,  may  mean  the  loss  of  many'  more, 
or  ultimately  a  whole  plant.  Examine  all 
plants  about  midday. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Pruning-  Apple  Trees. 

The  work  of  pruning  should  be  continued 
in  all  cases  where  it  was  interrupted  in  the 
autumn.  Very  great  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  pruning  of  y'oung  standard  and 
bush-shaped  Apple  trees.  Where  the  latter 
are  healthy  and  growing  in  a  deep  loam, 
strong  shoots  will  be  the  result  and  in¬ 
judicious  pruning  will  result  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  next  summer  of  still  grosser  growth. 
But,  of  course,  it  is  advisable  to  do  some 
root-pruning  in  such  instances,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  early'  part  of  autumn  is  the  best 
time  for  root-pruning,  do  not  hesitate  to 
carry  out  the  work  now  where  y'oung  trees 
are  very  strong-growing. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  to  prune  a  young 
branch,  and  also  the  spur  of  an  old  one.  A 
shows  the  young  main  branch,  B  the  shoots 
made  during  last  summer;  these  must  be 
cut  off  at  the  dark  lines,  and  also  the  one 
shown  at  C  D  denotes  a  fruit  bud,  this 
being  the  first  attempt  at  fruit  spur  forma¬ 
tion  on  young  branches,  and  all  such  round, 
plump  buds  must  be  retained.  The  leading 
shoot  on  the  y'oung  branch  should  be  cut 
back  about  one-third  its  length.  E  shows 
an  older  spur.  The  plump  buds  F  are 
flower  buds  and  must  be  retained,  and  G  are 
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growth,  or  shoot  buds  and  should  be  cut  off. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  growth  buds  on 
other  parts  of  the  branch. 

Trees  Arriving  During  Frosty  tt'eather. 

Fruit  trees  are  delivered  sometimes  while 


Fig.  2  shows  how  to  -prune  a  branch  and  a 
spur  of  an  Apple  tree;  A,  a  main  branch , 
B,  young  one  to  be  cut  of;  C,  this  also; 
D,  fruit  buds.  E  shows  the  -  spur ;  F,  fruit' 
buds;  G,  leaf  buds. 

frost  prevails.  They  are  securely  packed  as 
a,  rule,  but  the  inexperienced  gardener 
should  not  unpack  them  at  such  a  time,  but 
hastily  get  the  root  portion  buried  in  a 
sheltered  part  of  the  garden ;  fill  in  the  soil 
firmly  around  the  roots  and  when  the  thaw 
commences  saturate  the  soil  with  water. 
Two  days  after  the  frost  has  gone  take  out 
the  bundles  and  plant  the  trees. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Parsnips  in  Beds. 

It  is  only  where  Parsnips  are  grown  ;n 
naturally  moist  soil  that  it  is  necessary  to 
lift  ,  and  store  the  roots  as  the  latter  keep 
better  in  the  beds  where  dry  soil  obtains. 

But  if  frosts  occur  you  should  lightly 
cover  the  beds  with  dry  straw,  and  also  at 
once  examine  the  crowns  of  the  roots,  re¬ 
moving  any  decaying  -  portions  of  leaves 
found  there,  otherwise  the  whole  root  will 
soon  be  spoiled.  Remove  the  covering  ma¬ 
terial  in  fine  weather. 

Dwarf  Beans 

Where  there  are  forcing  pits  available 
sow  some  seeds  of  Dwarf  Beans  in  7  in. 
flower  pots  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  3.  The 
compost,  B,  should  about  three-parts  fill  the 
pot,  thus  leaving  room  for  more  soil  in  due 
course.  Use  good  fibrous  lram  arid  some 


well-rotted  manure.  Very  early  forcing 
Yarieties  should  be  sown. 

Com  pos  ts. 

Suitable  composes  should  now  be  got  ready 
for  sowing  seeds  of  early  vegetables  in  both 
boxes  and  rough  frames.  The  different 
kinds  of  vegetables  to  be  raised  thus  are 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Leeks  and  Cu¬ 
cumbers.  Mere  details  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  ctf  these  will  duly  appear. 
Forcing  Beds. 

l’ut  on  linings  of  littery  manure  to  keep 
up  the  heat  in  these  beds. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

T In 3  fJew  Year-. 

With  the  advent  of  the  New  Year  we  shall 
bs  looking  forward  eagerly  to  longer  and 
brighter  days ;  coiner  perhaps,  but  even 
this  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the 
damp  muggy  weather  which  usually  pre¬ 
cedes  Christmas.  In  a  few  weeks  time  the 
pleasant  task  of  propagating  the  various 
soft-wooded  plants  will  commence,  and  it 
behoves  us  to  have,  everything  in  readiness  ; 
clean  pots  and  pans,  soils,  and  labels,  the 
preparation  of  which,  together  with  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  plants,  and  general 
tidying  up,  will  occupy  most  of  the 
amateur’s  snare  minutes. 

Watering,  at  this  time  of  the  year  must 
be  done  with  discretion,  especially  with 
such  things  as  Primulas,  Camellias,  etc. 
Ventilating  and  stoking  also  require  some 
amount  of  care,  for  although  fresh  aiir  is 
necessary  for  the  plants  as  for  ourselves,  it 
would  be  folly  -  indeed  to  admit  a  cold, 
biting,  frost-laden  wind  into- the  structure, 
whilst  heating,  if  overdone,  is  liable  to  in¬ 
duce  many  of  the  plants  to  make  premature 
.  and  weakly  growth. 

Potted  Violets. 

This  is  the  season  when  even,  the  humblest 
flower  receives  its  full  amount  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  at  no  time  does  the  simple  fragrant 
Violet  seem  half  so  sweet,  to  my  mind,  as 
when  flowering  bravely  on  in  the  green¬ 
house,  whilst  the  outside  conditions  are  the 
reverse  of  genial.  But  whichever  variety  is 
chosen  (and  there  are  few  to  beat  that  grand 
old  favourite  The  Czar,  or  the  beautiful 
double  white  Bellede  Gh.aten.ay),  they  must 
be  previously  prepared  by  raising  and  pat¬ 
ting  the  roots  in  early  autumn,  using  good 
rich  leafy  soil,  and  keeping  the  pots  in  a 
cold-frame  till  required. 

Fine  clumps  may  be  had  in  five-inch  pots, 
and  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  watering, 
and  a  light  airy  position  be  allotted  to 
them,  a  goodly  number  of  flowers,  so  useful 
for  buttonholes,  will  result,  whilst  a  little 
diluted  manure  _  w^ter  will  help  them  con¬ 
siderably. 

Libortia  floribunda. 

For  either  cool  greenhouse  or  conserva¬ 
tory,  this  .  is  a  winter-flowering  subject  of 
great  merit,  noT  does  it  require  much  fire- 
heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  is  one  of 
those  useful  plants  which  may  be  placed  out¬ 
side  diming  the  summer  months  and  brought 
in  during  the  autumn,  when,  providing  due 
attention  be  paid  to  watering  and  feeding, 
it  will  produce  its  brilliant  flowers  in  abun¬ 
dance  throughout  the  winter.  It  resents 
mean  treatment,  however,  by  shedding  its 
leaves,  thus  rendering  itself  bare  and  un¬ 
sightly.  Weak  - liquid  manure  and  soot- 
water  about  every  fourth  day  will  keep  them 
in  good  form,  alternated,  of  course,  with 
dear  watering  ns  occasion  demands. 

Beautiful  “  Cape  Primroses.” 

No  sooner  have  the  New'  Year  seeds  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  nurseryman,  than  the  packet 


labelled  “  Streptocarpus  ”  should  be  opene. 
and  a  sowing  made  without  delay,  for  the 
are  so  very  slow  growing  during  the  earn, 
stages  of  their  existence,  that  if  thev  are 
bloom  the  first  season  (which  they  will  c 
if  sown  early),  one  cannot  be  too  soon  wii 
them. 

The  time  is  at  hand  too,  when  the  ci 
plants  must  be  looked  to,  and  any  special 
piized  sorts  may  be  divided  as  soon  as  the 
show  evidence  .of  active  growth,  but  th 
should  be  done  carefully  in  order  to  avoij 
-damaging  the  roots  more  than  necessary,  f, 
they  will  resent  anything  approaching  roug 
treatment.  After  division,  the  plants  shcii. 
be  kept  somewhat  close  till  they  ha 
thoroughly  recovered  from  the  disturbance 

Starting  Early  Achimenes. 

Those  amateurs  who  are  fortunate  enous 
to  possess  a  warm  greenhouse,  may  start 
few  early  Achimenes  at  the  first  opportunit 
although  of  course  -the  main  batch  will  i 
retained  for  a  time.  For  this  purpoe'it 
well  to  select  those  which,  flowering  ear 
last  year,  were  dried  off  during  Septemt 
or  thereabouts,  and  an  examination  of  the 
will,  perhaps,  find  some  already  showii 
signs  of  restarting.  Insert  the  tubers 
boxes  or  shallow  pans  containing  leaf-mom 
and  silver ssand,  then,  if  placed  in  goc 
bottom  heat,  and  kept  fairly  moist,  although 
not  wet,  they  will  soon  push  forward  ar 
may  be  transplanted  into  pots  when  aboi 
one  inch  of  top-growth  has  been  made,  ad 
ing  loam,  peat  and  some  finely-powdert 
cow  manure  to  the  compost. 

The  Bedding  Geraniums. 

One  of  the  most  useful  purposes  to  whir 
the  greenhouse  is  put  is  undoubted! v  xheca: 
of  the  bedding-out  stuff  during  the  winte 
Geraniums  especially,  are  propagated  : 
great  numbers  by  most  amateurs  in  tl 
autumn,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  many  - 
insert  the  cuttings  somewhat  closely  t 
gether  in  boxes.  Such  cuttings,  havin 
well  rooted,  are  now  growing,  slowly  it 
true  if  the  house  is  a  cool  one,  and,  if  a' 
lowed  to  remain,  there  is  a  danger  of  the¬ 
becoming  drawn  and  weakly.  They  shoul 
therefore  be  potted  up  singly,  if  this  b; 
not  alread}'-  been  done,  and  placed  on 
light  airy  shelf  near  the  glass,  where  tht 
can  be  easily  looked  over  occasionally.  Gi\ 
them  very  little  water,  and  pick  off  any  dea 
leaves,  whilst  if  signs  of  decay  become  man 
fest,  the  plant  should  be  cut  down  do; 
.above  a  sound  mint. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Plants  foe  a  Succession  of  Flowers. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  new  yeaj 
some  little  consideration  is  necessary,  to  < 
able  us  to  provide  a  succession  of  flowerini 
plants.  There  are  many  kinds  which  am 
teurs  can  grow,  that  at  the  present  tin 
are  in  bud  or  showing  their  flower  scape 
so  that  with  a  little  discreet  judgment,  th 
plants  may  be  so' treated  that  they  will  pr< 
vide  us  with  their  flowers  as  require- 
At  the  present  time  there  are  the  la 
flowering  winter  kinds  of  Cypripedium 
such  as  C.  Calypso,  C.  Lathamianum  in  1 
varied  forms,  C.  nitens,  C.  godseffianur 
C  Geres,  which  is  also  varied  in  its  chaj 
aeteristics,  but  all  are  worthy  of  attention 
These  are  practically  all  the  hybrids' will 
C.  Bcxallii  and  C.  villosum  blood  in  the( 
veins,  which  produce  their  flowers  throne: 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  Tl: 
South  American  section  of  the  so-calle: 
Slipper  Orchids  such  as  Selenipediir; 
Schlimii,  C.-  longifolium,  C.  lindleyanvr- 
and  the  numerous  hybrids,  the  most  proi. 
iuent  among  these  being  S.  leucerrhochn 
S.  calurum,  S.  cardinale  and  numeron 
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Primula  Sieboldii  alba  magnifica.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


R  Handsome  Hardy  Primula. 


Primula  Sieboldii  alba  magnifica. 


other  of  the  S.  Sedenii  group,  S.  conchi- 
feitim,  S.  grande  and  S.  nitidissimum  are 
among  tlie  best  hybrids  of  their  particular 
class,  and  as  the  whole  of  this  section  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  on  the  same  stem  in  suc¬ 
cession  they  continue  in  bloom  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  and  are  thus  useful  in  afford¬ 
ing  a  succession  of  flowering  plants. 
Coelogynes. 

Coelogyne  cristata,  including  C.  c.  alba, 
may  be  induced  to  .'-flower  practically  at  any 
■  season  from  Christmas  to  April.  The 
flowers  are  exceedingly  useful  in  January 
and  February,  but  to  get  the  plants  in 
bloom  thus  early  -in-  .the  season  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  a  stove  or  forcing  house 
for  the  purpose,  as  this  is.  outside  the 
ayerage  amateur’s  facilities ;  they  may  be 
left  in  the  intermediate  hcuse  to  flower  at 
a  later  period.  In  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  large  towns  and  in  smoky  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  this  is  desirable.  In 
fact,  to  grow  and  flower  C.  cristata  satis¬ 
factorily  it  is  desirable  to  retard  their 
flowering  until  .March,  for  even  where  the 
flower  scapes  are  in  an  advanced  state,  dur¬ 
ing  a  dense  fog  it- will  generally'  be  found 
that  the  scapes  turn  black  and  pulpy,  and 
rarely  are  they  induced  to  expand  their 
flowers  afterwards. 

Early-Flowering  Dendrobiums. 

The  Dendrobiums,  that  is  to  say,  the  early- 
flowering  kinds  of  the  deciduous  section,  if 
examined,  will  nowT>e  found  to  have  their 
flower  buds  advancing  to  a  prominent  state. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  tread  these  plants 
too  liberally  or  instead  of  flowers  growths 
will  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs.  The  early-flowering  varieties  of  D. 
nobile,  D.  aureum  (hetroCarpum),  D.  Cas- 
siope,  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
D.  Ainsworthii  type  are  all  useful  for  this 
purpose.  The  Mexican  Laelias,  especially 
L  anceps  in  its  numerous  coloured  and 
white  types,  are  exceedingly  useful  early  in 
the  new  year.  Where  these  can  be  induced  to 
grow  and  flower  well  they  should  be  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
attractive  at  this  season  of  the  y'-ear.  As 
they  are  not  favourites  with  many  of  the 
prominent  Orchid  enthusiasts  they  are 
easily  procurable. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

French  Gardening. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  intensive 
system  of  culture  in  other  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  French  gardening  is  to  be  tried  by 
the  Lancashire  County  Council,  at  their 
farm,  at  Hutton,  at  a  cost  for  the  first 
year  of  ^50. 

Fowls  as  Pest  Destroyers. 

Writing  in  “The  Field,”  Mr.  J.  W, 
Hurst  says:  “During  a  recent  visit  to  the 
holding  of  a  large  and  successful  fruit 
and  flower  grower,  who  is  also  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  poultry  breeder,  I  noticed  a 
brood  of  cpiite  young  chickens  busily 
,  occupied  among  the  Chrysanthemums, 

‘  and  learnt  that  they  were  purposely 
placed  there  to  destroy  the  earwigs.  The 
1  old  hen,  no  doubt  from  long  experience, 
fully'  understood  the  possibilities  of  the 
I  situation,  and  deftly  tapped  the  stems  of 
the  plants  shaking  out  the  insects  to  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  her  brooch  This  is  only' 
one  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
poultry  keeping  may'  be  made  comple¬ 
mentary  to  horticultural  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  the  chickens  when  .they  grew 
too  large  for  the.  neighbourhood  of  such 
plants  being  removed  to  other  sections 
of  the  holding  to  continue  their  similar 
pest  destroying  work.”  .  .  - 


At  one  time  Primula  Sieboldii  was 
placed  under  P.  cqxtusoides  and  con¬ 
sidered  a  variety  of  that  species.  Long 
ago,,  however,  the  botanists  were  agreed 
that  P.  Sieboldii  was  very  distinct,  seeing 
that  it  has  given  rise  t0  so  many  beauti¬ 
ful  varieties  under  cultivation  having 
blooms  several  times  the  size  of  any  that- 
have  arisen  from  P.  cortusoides. 

The  variety  under  notice  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  having  large,  pure  white, 
beautifully  fringed  flowers.  The  plant  is 
also  of  a  very  dwarf  habit  when  grown 
under  cool  conditions.  The  plant  is 
really  hardy  and  deciduous,  but  if  not 
disturbed  while  the  leaves  have /died  away 
it  will  spring  up  again  on  the  return  of 
spring.  The  flowers  are  so  handsome 
that  many  people  are  tempted  to  grow 
them  in  pots  and  pans,  so  that  they  can 
shelter  them  in.  cold  frames  and  get  the 
flowers  in  the  finest  condition  during 
April  and  the  early  part  of  May,  when 
our  climate  is  very  often  unsettled.  When 
planted  in  the  open,  however,  the.  flower 
stems  are  dwarfer  and  the  flowers  appear 
later,  and  if  not  so  large,  they  are.  never- 
thelesss  very  handsome.  Our  illustration 
of:  this  variety  was  prepared  from  a  photo¬ 


graph  taken  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  at  Long  Ditton,  Surrey, 
on  the  12th  May'  last. 

- - 

Dendrobium  Coelogyne  striatum. 

The  sepals  and  narrow  petals  of  this 
variety  are  heavily  striped  with  purple  on 
a  pale  yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  black¬ 
ish  maroon,  forming  a  strange  contrast. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.,  when 
shown" by’ Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Orchid  Nur¬ 
sery,  Twickenham.- 
Heating  Apparatus. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Attwood.  Heating 
Specialists,  Stourbridge,  have  issued  the 
'thirty-fifth  edition  of  .  their  Pocket  Cata¬ 
logue  of  heating  apparatus.  It  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  various  designs 
showing  how  to  fit  up  the  same  in  houses 
of  various  size:s  and  shapes.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  stoke-hole,  such  as  is  required 
in  large  establishments,  the  boiler  is 
always  set  up  either  as  part  of  the  wall 
or:  entirely  outside  of  the  wall  of  the 
house,  so  that  no  fumes  can  enter  when 
stoking  is  being  done.  The '  method  of 
doing  rhi'-  is  well  shown. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  -written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens ,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3497.  Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

I  have  just  seen  The  Gardening  World, 
and  have  decided  to  take  it  in  this  coming 
year.  I  wonder  if  you  have  bound  volumes 
of  the  same,  or  have  any  past  numbers  con¬ 
taining  papers"  for  amateurs  who  cultivate 
Orchids?  I  should  be  glad  to  purchase  one 
or  the  other.  (E.  May,  Suffolk.) 

There  have  been  special  articles  on  Or¬ 
chids  for  amateurs  in  several  past  numbers, 
but  unfortunately  they  are  out  of  print,  un¬ 
less  you  can  find  anyone  who  has  got  the 
numbers  for  June  3rd,  July  1st  and  Julv 
29th,  1905.  There  is  also  an  article  in 
August  25th,  1906.  There  is,  however,  an 
article  each  week  on  Orchids  intended  for 
amateurs,  and  lists  of  suitable  kinds  to  grow 
are  mentioned  from  time  to  time.  If  you 
wish  to  know  anything  in  particular  about 
Orchids,  you  can  make  enquiry,  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  information  is  supplied  through 
the  “  Enquire  Within,”  or  otherwise. 

3498.  Fumigating  a  Greenhouse. 

My  greenhouse  is  infested  with  green  fly, 
and  I  propose  to  give  it  a  thorough  clean 
out  by  means  of  fumigating.  Which  is  the 
best  way  to  proceed,  and  should  I  use  to¬ 
bacco  or  sulphur?  (Nicotine,  Kent.) 

Do  not  use  sulphur,  or  j'ou  will  regret 
it,  as  it  will  destroy  every  plant  in  the 
greenhouse,  as  well  as  the  green  flj-  upon 
the  plants.  There  are  many  things  used  in 
fumigation,  such  as  tobacco  paper,  tobacco 
rag,  tobacco  itself,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
preparations  containing  nicotine,  and  which 
are  more  useful  because  handier  than  the 
old  method  of  using  tobacco  paper  or  rag. 
For  instance,  “XL  All  ”  is  a  preparation 
which  has  proved  itself  generally  useful, 
and  with  care  is  not  injurious  to  plants.  It 
can  be  set  burning,  when  the  operator  can 
leave  the  house,  and  therefore  escape  the 
fumes  that  arise.  In  this  case,  however, 
they  are  much  more  pleasant  than  the  fumes 
of  tobacco  itself.  You  have  only  to  use  a 
certain  quantity,  according  to  the  size  of 
your  house. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3499.  Bulbs  to  Lift  or  Leave. 

I  nave  planted  Montbretia,  Narcissus,  Daf¬ 
fodil  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Crown  Imperial, 
Anemone,  Ranunculus,  Snowdrop  and  Ma¬ 
donna  :  ily  bulbs  (between  1,000  and  1,100  in 
all).  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  -address  of  the  sender,  and 
-will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


which  of  the  bulbs  to  leave  in  the  ground 
undisturbed  and  which  to  take  up  when 
finished  next  spring,  and  in  each  case,  why  ? 
(N.  B.  Barnes,  Surrey.) 

You  do  not  let  us  know  what  object,  if 
any,  you  have  in  lifting  any  of  the  bulbs 
after  they  are  planted.  Of  course,  bulbs  are 
lifted  for  certains  reasons,  and  these  differ 
in  different  cases,  whether  in  nurseries,  on 
bulb  farms,  or  on  private  establishments.  In 
a  private  garden  the  principal  object  of  lift¬ 
ing  bulbs  before  their  time  is  to  allow  the 
gardener  or  owner  of  the  garden  to  plant 
something  else  in  the  beds  or  borders  that 
were  occupied  by  the  bulbs  for  spring  bloom¬ 
ing.  This  lifting  is  merely  to  get  the 
ground  clear  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the 
summer  occupants.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
the  bulbs  might  be  left  where  they  are  all 
the  year  round.  The  only  object  in  that  case 
would  be  to  get  the  bulbs  thinned  out  after 
they  had  grown  until  they  were  crowded,  or 
to  plant  them  on  a  fresh  piece  of  ground 
which  would  be  intended  for  inducing 
greater  vigour  in  the  plants.  For  instance, 
a  fresh  piece  of  ground  is  advantageous  to 
many  bulbs  after  they  have  been  grown  for 
some  time  on  one  place.  We  presume  you 
would  want  to  lift  them  in  order  to  get 
something  else  in  their  place  at  the  end  of 
May,  but  you  do  not  tell  us.  In  that  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  think  beforehand  what  you 
intend  to  grow  in  the  ground  after  the  bulbs, 
so  that  you  could  plant  only  those  which 
can  readily  be  lifted  and  expected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  under  that  treatment.  For  instance, 
Narcissus,  Daffodil,  Hyacinth  and  Tulip 
bulbs  may  be  lifted  at  the  end  of  May  and 
laid  rather  thickly  in  trenches 'in  a  piece  of 
ground  where  they  will  not  be  in  the  way 
until  the  foliage  dies  away  naturally.  The 
bulbs  are  then  lifted,  cleaned  and  stored 
away  in  boxes  in  some  cool,  dry  place  until 
you  require  them  for  planting  again  in  the 
autumn.  As  Montbretias  flower  late  in 
summer,  you  cannot  plant  them  with  the  idea 
of  lifting  them  at  the  end  of  May.  They 
should  be  placed  at  once  where  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  be  disturbed.  The  bulbs  are 
more  hardy  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
those  growers  who  do  not  lift  them  succeed 
best  with  them.  They  should  be  left  for  two 
or  three  years  in  the  same  situation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  growth  they  make,  and 
then  lifted  for  the  sake  of  planting  the  bulbs 
more  thinly.  G rown  Imperial,  Snowdrops 
and  Madonna  Lily  do  not  like  disturbance 
at  the  foot,  and  should  be  planted  with  the 


idea  of  letting  them  alone  so  long  as  the 
continue  to  grow  and  flower  every  year.  0 
course,  if  they  get  too  crowded,  that  wouh 
be  a  reason  for  lifting  them  just  after  th 
leaves  die  away.  We  should  not  distur 
Anemones  so  long  as  they  continue  to  mak 
good  growth  and  flower.  Ranunculus  ma 
be  lifted  after  the  leaves  die  down,  and  kep 
in  a  cool,  dry  place.  If  your  soil  is  in  an 
way  heavy,  they  need  not  be  planted  earlie 
than  February,  but  if  light  and  sandy,  the 
would  be  quite  safe  if  planted  out  i 
autumn.  See  under  “  Miscellaneous  ”  fo 
your  other  question. 

3600.  Treatment  of  Carnations. 

!  have  been  offered  a  number  of  roote' 
layers  of  Carnations.  I  have  a  frame,  bu 
no  greenhouse.  Should  I  plant  the  Carna 
tions  in  the  frame  or  in  the  open  border 
Any  hints  as  to  soil  and  treatment  will  b 
much  appreciated.  (Coronation,  Wilts.) 

The  present  is  not  a  very  good  time  fo 
planting  Carnations  in  the  open  ground,  a 
they  really  should  have  been  planted  at  tb 
beginning  of  October,  so  that  the  roots  coul 
have  got  established  before  the  wet  weathe 
and  bad  light  set  in.  Even  then  it  woul 
only  have  been  good  policy  to  plant  then 
out  if  your  soil  is  of  a  light  nature.  Th 
best  plan,  therefore,  would  be  to  pot  then 
up  singly  in  3  in  pots,  using  a  compos- 
consisting  of  two  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam 
one  part  leaf -mould  and  one-third  part  sand 
Pot  firmly  and  stand  pots  in  the  frame 
They  are  perfectly  hardy,  as  damp  is  theii 
chief  enemy,  so  that  you  can  keep  them  or 
the  dry  side  until  the  weather  gets  finer  anc 
plant  them  out  about  the  middle  of  March, 
after  the  ground  is  in  good  condition.  Nc 
water  will  be  required  after  they  are  newlv 
potted  if  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition,  but 
if  we  get  windy  weather  between  now  and 
the  time  for  planting  them  out,  very  likely 
they  will  want  watering. 

3501.  Flowers  for  Buttonholes. 

I  think  of  trying  to  grow  flowers  on  my 
flat  roof  (having  no  garden)  in  boxes  and 
pots.  My  ambition  is  less  for  show  than 
utility,  as  I  want  to  have  a  steady  supply  of 
flowers  suitable  more  particularly  for  use 
as  buttonholes.  What  would  be  a  few  of  the 
most  suitable  plants  to  grow  for  this  pur¬ 
pose?  (Ben  Bolt,  Middlesex.) 

What  you  want  are  plants  that  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  so  that  they  can  stand  out 
through  summer  and  winter.  In  the  case  of 
severe  frost  it  would  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  pots  with  some  depth  of  bracken  or 
cocoanut  fibre,  in  order  to  keep  the  frost 
from  breaking  the  pots.  Many  things  would 
be  suitable  for  buttonhole  work,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  have  only  those  things  which 
will  answer  under  the  conditions,  and  which 
would  grow  in  the  confined  area  of  pots. 
Many  Roses  could  be  grown,  and  we  think 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Liberty,  Mme.  Abel  Chate- 
nay  and  Lady  Battersea  would  succeed 
under  the  conditions.  Other  plants  that 
would  flower  in  pots  are  Achillea  Ptarmica 
flore  pleno,  border  Carnations,  Japanese 
Pinks  (Dianthus  chinensis  Heddewigii!, 
Lychnis  Viscaria  flore  pleno,  Wallflowers, 
Astilbe  jaDonica  compacta,  usually  named 
Spiraea,  Mignonette,  Auriculas,  Polyanthus, 
Coreopsis  tinctoria,  the  everlasting  Rho- 
danthe  Manglesii  and  various  others.  Seve¬ 
ral  different  kinds  of  bulbs  might  be  grown, 
but  they  are  seldom  used  for  making  button¬ 
holes,  except  occasionally  some  of  the  Daffo¬ 
dils.  When  you  make  a  start,  and  discover 
what  class  of  flowers  succeed  best  with  you 
or  give  you  most  satisfaction,  then  you  can 
get  other  varieties  of  a  similar  character. 

3502.  Sweet  Peas  in  Boxes. 

I  have  some  boxes  over  2  ft.  deep,  and' 
desire  next  season  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  in  - 
them.  Do  you  think  thev  would  succeed,  01 
would  tubs  be  better,  as  I  know  they  require  i 
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deep  tilth.  Should  I  put  manure  in  the 
boxes?  I  propose  to  sow  early  in  pots  in  a 
frame.  (Suburbia,  Surrey.) 

Boxes  would  answer,  but  neatly  made  tubs 
would  look  better,  and  if  you  grow  them 
anywhere  near  the  house,  and  desire  every¬ 
thing  to  appear  neat  and  tidy,  then  properly 
made  tubs  would  be  superior  to  boxes.  Well 
decayed  cow  or  stable  manure  could  be 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  this  would  be  an 
advantage  by  helping  to  retain  water  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  .  nourishment  it  would 
supply.  A  free  use  of  wood  ashes  would 
also  be  advantageous,  as  it  supplies  them 
with  potash.  A  handful  or  two  of  finely 
ground  bone  in  each  tub  would  also  be  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  Peas,  if  mixed 
with  the  soil.  You  can  also  feed  the  Sweet 
Peas  in  summer  after  they  begin  to  bloom 
with  weak  liquid  manure.  The  boxes  you 
mention  are  deep  enough,  and  no  doubt  you 
intended  them  not  to  get  dry  very  quickly, 
but  whether  you  use  tubs  or  boxes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  drainage  in  the  bottom,  so  that 
water  can  pass  freely  away,  otherwise,  if  the 
roots  get  waterlogged,  they  will  soon  resent 
it  by  the  foliage  turning  yellow.  The  plants 
which  you  rear  in  pots  may  be  planted  into 
the  tubs  in  April,  if  the  situation  is  fairly 
sheltered.  If  you  harden  them  well  off  be¬ 
fore  planting  them  out,  there  will  not  be 
any  danger  whatever. 


ROSES. 

3S03.  Climbers  for  Arches. 

I  understand  that  Rose  trees  do  well  in  a 
heavy  soil,  and  if  so,  would  like  some  climb¬ 
ing  ones  to  cover  two  arches  over  the  path 
along  the  centre  of  the  garden.  Please  name 
three  or  four  kinds  suitable  for  this.  (R. 
Denny,  Herts.) 

Most  Roses  will  succeed  in  a  heavy  soil, 
provided  they  are  budded  upon  suitable 
stocks.  The  stronger  growing  ones  are  not 
even  so  particular  as  that,  and  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  upon  their  own  roots.*  Four 
Roses,  one  to  each  side  of  the  two  arches, 
would  be  Crimson  Rambler,  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  Longworth  Rambler  and  Blush  Ramb¬ 
ler.  The  latter  is  a  single  variety  which 
flowers  very  profusely  when  once  it  is  well 
established,  but  if  you  prefer  double  Roses, 
a  very  beautiful  one  to  substitute  for  that  is 
William  Allen  Richardson. 


VEGETABLES. 

3504.  Vegetables  for  a  New  Garden. 

What  would  you  advise  me  to  grow  in  a 
garden  that  has  been  part  of  a  grass  field  ? 

1  have  dug  it  all  over,  and  found  it  a 
laborious  job,  as  the  soil  was  very  hard,  not 
having  been  disturbed  since  I  can  remember. 
It  is  very  heavy,  and  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  digging  to  get  it  into  good  working 
condition.  I  want  to  grow  vegetables  chiefly, 
but  have  some  borders  for  flowers  when  I 
get  the  ground  into  better  order.  Do  you 
think  that  Carrots  and  Onions  could  be 
grown  in  soil  of  this  kind?  (R.  Denny, 
Herts.) 

No  doubt  it  was  a  laborious  job  digging 
(over  the  turf  of  a  field,  but  with  soil  of  the 
character  you  mention  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  even  deeper.  The  soil  should  really 
be  trenched,  whether  you  do  it  this  winter 
or  next.  By  way  of  making  it  easier,  if 
you  are  obliged  to  ao  it  all  yourself,  3’ou 
can  arrange  to  have  some  of  the  ground  at 
least  bare  next  autumn — say,  by  October, 
when  you  can  commence  and  trench  it.  In 
the  year  after  that  you  should  have  another 
portion  of  the  ground  allotted  for  trenching 
within  a  given  time.  Of  course,  if  you  could 
have  trenched  it  all  this  winter,  so  much 
the  better.  Heavy  soils  are  liable  to  get 


very  dry  in  summer  if  they  have  only  been 
dug  over  one  spit  deep.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  bringing  the  bad  soil  to  the  top, 
but  it  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up,  all 
the  .  same,  and  the  only  way  of  doing  that 
properly  is  to  trench  the  ground  systemati¬ 
cally  and  then  loosen  up  the  bottom  with  a 
pick’  or  fork  even  below  that.  The  first 
trenching  or  digging  will,  of  course,  be  the 
most  laborious  or  tiresome  operation,  but 
after  the  soil  has  once  been  disturbed  it  will 
not  be  so  difficult  in  after  years.  When 
trenching,  use  plenty  of  rank  stable  manure, 
so  as  to  lighten  the  soil.  Very  possibly  you 
will  be  troubled  with  wireworm  the  first 
j'ear,  after  the  land  has  been  so  long  under 
grass.  For  that  reason,  you  might  grow 
Potatos  chiefly  for  the  first  year,  using  such 
varieties  as  Myatt’s  Ashleaf,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Up-to-Date.  They  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  their  order  of  maturity,  if  }rou 
would  like  different  varieties  of  easy  culture. 
During  the  season  keep  the  hoe  going,  to 
thoroughly  break  up  the  ground  and  keep 
down  weeds.  If  you  desire  to  have  Cab¬ 
bages  or  winter  Greens,  you  could,  of  course, 
try  somb  of  them,  and  their  behaviour  will 
give  you  some  idea  if  there  are  wireworm  01 
other  plant  emmies  in  the  soil. 

3505.  Vegetables  for  Exhibition. 

I  am  going  to  exhibit  at  our  cottage  gar¬ 
den  show  next  year.  Please  say  which  are 
the'  three  best  and  easiest  vegetables  to  grow 
for  the  purpose,  and  please  name  good  sorts. 
(E.,  Soms.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  three  best 
and  easiest  grown  vegetables  for  ^exhibition, 
because  there  are  a  large  number  that  are 
quite  easy  to  grow  when  one  has  made  a 
trial  of  different  vegetables.  We  should  say, 
however,  Potatos  should  be  one  of  them,  as 
they  are  so  generally  useful  a  vegetable  and 
of  easy  cultivation,  though  they  require  fair 
treatment  in  order  to  get  them  fit  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  expect  to  be  successful  all 
at  once,  because  that  would  be  beating  those 
who  may  have  been  cultivating  vegetables 
fairly  successfully  for  some  years.  You 
should,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  lose,  in 
most  cases,  with  your  first  attempt.  In  the 
case  of  Potatos,  Sir  John  Llewellyn  is  a 
shapely  early  kidney,  and  Windsor  Castle 
is  a  second .  early  of  good  form  which  has 
gained  many  prizes  at  exhibitions.  It  will 
depend  upon  the  day  of  your  snow  as  to 
which  of  the  varieties  would  be  the  better. 
A  good  plan  would  be  to  grow  both  of  them. 
Peas  make  another  good  vegetable,  and  for 
early  work  you  should  get  Early  Giant  or 
Gradus,  which  are  Peas  of  good  quality, 
though  there  are  finer  ones  for  exhibition 
purposes  later  in  the  season.  Cabbages  are 
easy  to  grow,  and  if  required  very  early  you 
would  have  to  sow  in  September  and  plant 
them  out  in  autumn.  El  lam’s  Early  has 
hitherto  been  very  popular  for  the  purpose, 
but  Flower  of  Spring  has  become  very  popu¬ 
lar  recently.  A  variet3''  for  later  work  that 
should  be  sown  in  March  in  the  open  ground 
is  Wheeler’s  Imperial.  These  are  three 
kinds  of  vegetables,  but  surely  it  would  be 
worth  your  while  to  make  a  trial  with  some 
others,  such  as  Carrots  or  Onions,  if  you 
have  the  ground  to  spare  for  all  of  such. 
For  early  work,  Champion  or  Scarlet  Horn 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  fit  for  early 
shows  than  long  kinds  such  as  Intermediate. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  Cauli¬ 
flower,  which  carries  weight  on  an  exhibition 
table.  There  are  numerous  early  varieties, 
including  Early  London,  which  could  be 
sown  under  glass  in  February,  if  3'ou  have 
such  convenience,  or  in  the  open  ground 
early  in  March.  In  the  meantime  you 
should  be  preparing  your  ground,  as  nothing 
delights  more  in  rich,  deep  soil  than  vege¬ 
tables.  The  ground  should  be  trenched  2  ft. 
to  2^  ft.  deep  and  well  manured  at  the  same 
time. 


3506.  Rhubarb  Growing  Late. 

Four  roots  of  Rhubarb  were  in  my  garden 
when  I  took  possession  two  years  ago.  I 
well  manured  it  with  soot  last  winter,  but  it 
came  up  late.  The  position  it  is  in  does 
not  get  any  sun  until  nearly  ten  o’clock  a.m. 
The  soil  is  clay,  about  1  ft.  down.  Kindly 
inform  me  the  best  way  to  treat  so  as  to  get 
it  early.  I  can  get  some  good  stable  manure. 
(E.  H.  G.,  Middlesex.) 

It  is  largely  a  question  of  variety  and  situ¬ 
ation  as  to  earliness.  Very  possibly  your 
variety  is  Victoria,  which  is  naturally  a 
very  late  one.  If  you  select  a  piece  of 
ground  in  a  warm,  sheltered,  or  even  an  open 
situation  fully  exposed  to  sunshine,  you 
should  trench  that  piece  of  ground  at  Least 
25  ft.  deep,  using  any  quantity  of  stable 
manure  in  it.  The  freshly  trenched  and  well 
manured  ground,  and  the  exposure,  will  in¬ 
duce  the  Rhubarb  to  grow  as  early  as  any¬ 
thing,  apart  from  actually  being  forced  by 
the  use  of  Seakale  pots  and  manure  placed 
over  it.  If  you  really  wish  to  get  early 
Rhubarb,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  prepare 
the  ground  as  advised,  and  then  from  some 
reliable  source  get  some  roots  of  Early  Scar¬ 
let  or  Hawke’s  Champion,  both  of  which  are 
naturally  early  varieties  of  good  colour. 
There  is  an  earlier  one  still,  but  it  largely 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  weather  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  a  success  with  you  with¬ 
out  some  special  treatment.  Of  course,  Rhu¬ 
barb  can  be  assisted  in  early  spring  by  lay¬ 
ing  rank  stable  manure  round  the  crowns,  so 
as  to  shelter  the  young  leaves  during  March 
and  April,  when  the  weather  is  frequently 
cold  and  windy.  You  could  also  treat  some 
of  the  crowns  specially  by  placing  a  bell- 
glass  or  cloche  over  them,  so  as  to  induce 
early  growth  by  the  aid  of  sun.  If  a  hand- 
light  or  frame  is  more  convenient  to  you, 
then  use  them,  as  the  heat  accumulated  by 
the  sun  during  the  day  would  give  a  con¬ 
siderable  impetus  to  growth. 


FRUIT. 

3507.  Lifting  and  Re. planting  Apple 
Trees. 

I  have  a  small  Apple  tree  with  a  stem 
about  2  in.  to  2^  in.  through,  and  very  much 
out  of  the  upright.  If  I  dig  this  up  and 
set  it  upright,  how  far  ought  I  to  go  round 
it  before  cutting  any  roots?  It  is  on  grass, 
therefore  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  more  than 
is  necessary  to  ensure  the^safety  of  the  tree. 
Please  advise  as  to  time  and  best  method  of 
treatment?  (E.  H.  G.,  Middlesex.) 

With  a  tree  having  the  thickness  of  stem 
such  as  you  mention,  you  ought  to  make  a 
circle  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  diameter,  that  would 
be  2  ft.  to  2^  ft.  from  the  stem  all  round. 
Lift  the  turf  with  care  and  lay  it  aside  until 
you  are  ready  to  re-lay  it.  Then  we  should 
advise  you  to  get  a  fork  for  the  purpose  of 
digging  out  the  soil.  This  enables  you  to 
remove  it  without  cutting  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  or,  more  particularly,  it  enables  you 
to  avoid  cutting  the  fibrous  roots,  which  are 
of  importance  to  the  tree.  Turn  the  back  of 
the  fork  to  the  tree  while  30U  are  working 
all  round  it  in  this  fashion,  and  you  will 
do  the  least  damage.  At  that  narrow  width 
only  the  strongest  of  the  roots  should  then 
be  cut  with  a  saw  or  a  knife.  In  any  case, 
thick  roots  that  are  cut  through  should  be 
shaved  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  not 
to  leave  ragged  ends  that  would  induce  de¬ 
cay.  This  might  have  been  done  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  advantage,  but  Apple  trees  are  very 
hardy,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  work  at  the  present.  Do  not 
replant  too  deeply.  The  tree  may  have 
swayed  to  one  side  owing  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  or  it  might  have  been  badly  planted, 
or  the.  roots  on  the  side  that  has  given  way 
may  be  weak.  A  good  plan,  therefore, 
would  be  to  get  a  good  strong  stake  and 
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drive  it  home  firmly,  before  ..you .  put,  fresh 
goil  upon  the  roots  of  the  tree.  By  doing 
so  you  can  get  the  stake  inserted  without 
damaging  the  roots.  Very  likely  your  trees 
will  have  some  size  of  a  head,  and  a  stout 
stake  for  a  year  or  two  until  the  soil  gets 
settled  will  be  of  great  importance.  If  we 
get  wet  weather,  making  the  soil  soft,  and 
then  gales  of  wind,  the  tree  may  be  put  more 
out  of  position  than  ever  without'  a  stake  to 
support  it.  Select  a  time  when  the  soil  is 
fairly  dry  for  the  operation,  and  after  driv¬ 
ing  the  stake  straight  tread  the  soil  quite 
firmly  after  it  has  been  wel  1  worked  about 
the  roots.  The  tree  should  be  tied  to  the 
stake,  and  that  will  keep  it  steady  until  the 
soil  settles. 

3508.  Manuring  Apple  Trees  on  Grass. 

I  have  some  Apple  trees  growing  upon  the 
part  of  the  garden  laid  down  in  grass.  I 
have  not  sufficient  time  to  take  up  the  grass, 
manure  and  relay  the  turf,  and  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  a  man  to  do  the  same.  There 
was  plenty  of  fruit  on  the  trees  this  year,  but 
the  Apples  were  very  small.  The  trees  ap¬ 
pear  to  want  manure.  Please  advise  me  the 
best  means  to  treat  them.  I  have  a  few 
bushels  of  old  decayed  manure  by  me,  and 
also  some  just  brought  in.  (E.  H.  G., 
Middlesex.) 

You  may  have  some  special  reason  for 
planting  your  Apple  trees  on  grass,  but  we 
are  not  much  in  favour  of  treating  Apple 
trees  in  that  way.  You  state  that  the  fruits 
of  your  trees,,  although  plentiful  enough, 
were  small.  We  have  never  heard  of  anyone 
lifting  grass  in  order  to  manure  the  soil  be¬ 
neath  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  grass  is  very 
frequently  manured  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
so  as  to  assist  both  the  grass  and  the  trees, 
and  we  think  that  would  be  3'our  best  course 
to  pursue  under  the  circumstances.  In  all 
probability  v'our  soil  is  not  so  poor  as  it 
would  appear  to  be.  If  it  is  of  a  heavy  na¬ 
ture  it  is  a  question  rather  of  tillage-  than 
manuring.  Young  fruit  trees  always  succeed 
best  when  planted  on  bare  ground,  so  that 
the  soil  can  be  frequently  hoed  and  aerated 
during  the .  summer  months.  Some  growers 
call  this  cultivating.  They  use  a  kind  of  hoe 
upon  wheels  named  a  planet  junior.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  this  implement  are  pushed 
by  hand,  but  larger  ones  are  hauled  by  a 
pony,  while  a  man  behind  guides  the  ma¬ 
chine.  This  machine  is  run  through  the 
ground  at  frequent  intervals,  and  this  keeps 
down  the  weeds  while  it  retains  the  soil 
moisture  owing  to  the  loose  surface.  While 
this  treatment  is  continued  the  trees  keep 
growing,  and  when  cultivators  on  a  large 
scale  wish  their  trees  to  ripen  off  their  wood 
they  leave  off  hoeing  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  year.  Ground  that  is  covered  with  grass 
is  always  drier  than  ground  that  is  culti¬ 
vated.  If  you  could  possibly  give  the  time 
to  cultivating  the  surface  in  this  way,  not 
only  would  the  young  trees  grow  better,  but 
the  fruits  would  be  larger  because  there 
would  be  more  moisture  at  their  command 
during  a  time  when  they  are  swelling.  If 
this  surface  cultivation  is  impracticable, 
then  your  next  best  plan  would  be  to  give 
the  grass  a  good  dressing,  not  merely  with 
the  old  decayed  manure,  but  also  material 
that  is  fresher.  When  farmyard  manure  is 
kept  too  long,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  some 
plants,  especially  those  in  pots,  but  their 
nourishing  value  is  largely  wasted  by  the 
time  it  is  thoroughly  decayed.  If  you  have 
a  lot  of  trees  or  hedges,  you  should  fre¬ 
quently  have  fires  of  wood  and  rubbish, 
and  that  would  supply  you  with  wood  ashes, 
which  are  of  great  value  for  fruit  and  other 
trees.  Those  ashes  could  be  spread  equally 
oyer  the  ground  during  February  or  March. 
Liquid  manure  consisting  of  drainings  of 
stables  and  cow-houses  would  be  very  valu¬ 
able  if  spread  over  the  ground  planted  with 
fruit  trees.  This  would,  of  course,  require 


some  sort  of .  hand-cart  or  barrow  carrying 
a  barrel  of  the  liquid  with  some  sort  of, 
spreader  attached  to  it,  so  as  to  distribute 
the  liquid  over  the  ground.  For  a  few 
trees,  of  course,  the  matter  would  be  simpli¬ 
fied  as,  the  garden  water  barrel  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  water  cans  could  be  used  to 
spread  the  manure  over  the  ground  about  the 
Apple  trees.  There  are  also  various  other 
artificial  manures  that  would  prove  valu¬ 
able,  such  as  superphosphate  of  lime  or 
basic  slag,  both  containing  phosphorous  in 
some  available  form.  If  you  have  no  wood 
ashes  then  kainit  would  supply  potash. 
With  these  manures,  in  the  absence  of  liquid 
manure,  it  will  be  worth  while  giving  the 
ground  a  dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  just  at  the  time  when 
the  trees  are  coming  into  leaf.  If  you  could 
manage  to  give  the  ground  a  good  soaking 
with  water  at  intervals  of  ten  days  during 
the  drier  parts  of  the  summer  when  the 
young  fruits  are  swelling,  we  think  it  would 
help  the  size  of  the  fruits  immensely.  If 
they  are  produced  in  large  clusters  you  must 
not  forget  to  thin  them  while  they  are  about 
the  size  of  marbles. 


'SOULS  AND  MANURES. 

3509.  To  Improve  a  Clayey  Soil. 

My  garden  is  very  heavy  clay.  Could  I 
improve  it  by  the  addition  of  sifted  ashes 
from  the  grate?  (B.  D.  S.,  Essex.) 

Coal  ashes  would  improve  the  mechanical 
condition  of  a  clayey  soil,  but  it  would  not 
improve  it  by  supplying  any  more  nourish¬ 
ment  for  plants.  Besides  ashes  you  should 
take  care  to  dig  the  ground  as  early  in  au¬ 
tumn  as  possible  and  lay  it  up  in  ridges  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  frost.  You  should  also 
take  some  little  trouble  to  get  suitable 
manure,  leaves,  the  cleanings  or  sweepings 
of  the  roads,  the  parings  of  road  sides,  or 
anything  that  contains  grit,  as  well  as 
nourishment  for  the  plants.  Wood  ashes 
would  be  of  more  real  value  to  the  soil  than 
coal  ashes.  This  could  be  obtained  by  burn¬ 
ing  prunings  or  any  other  material  capable 
of  being  burned  in  a  smother  heap  in  the 
garden.  Besides  the  finer  material  there  are 
usually  small  pieces  in  the  form  of  charcoal 
that  would  serve  to  give  the  soil  porosity. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  treatment  like 
this  should  make  the  soil  rich  and  valuable 
for  vegetable  crops. 

3510.  Sifting  Soil. 

My  next  door  neighbour  has  removed  the 
soil  from  his  borders,-  passed  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  after  placing  all  the  stones,  brick¬ 
bats,  and  other  rubbish  at  the  bottom,  has 
returned  the  soil.  Is  this,  do  you  think,  a 
good  plan?  It  would,  I  suppose,  ensure 
good  drainage,  but  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the 
advisableness  of  sifting  the  soil.  (Amateur, 
Surrey.) 

If  the  soil  of  the  borders  you  mention  is 
of  a  gravelly  or  stony  nature,  no  doubt  the 
removal  of  the  stones  would  give  greater 
solidity  to  the  soil  and  make  it  more  useful 
for  the  rearing  of  good  vegetables.  In  such 
a  case  we  should  not  have  returned  the 
stones  to  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is  very  heavy,  the 
stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  borders  would  act 
as  drainage,  buWall  the  same  we  think  they 
must  be  in  the  way  each  time  the  soil  is 
again  dug  or  trenched  to  any  depth.  At  the 
same  time  the  removal  of  small  stones  from 
heavy  soil  would  not  be  of  much  advantage, 
except  in  some  particular  cases.  For  in¬ 
stance,  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  Carrots, 
Potatos  and  othei  root  crops  is  sometimes 
sifted  to  get  rid  of  the  stones,  so  that  the 
roots  can  penetrate  and  grow  straight.  It 
all  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as 
to  there  being  any  real  advantage  by  the 
proceeding,  because  if  you  wish  to  grow 
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shapely  Carrots  of  Beet  you  can  always  mak 
holes  by  means  of  a  dibber  to  be  filled  Wit 
a  specially  prepared  compost  for  the  sak 
of  the  roots, '  .  , 

3511.  Leaves  fat-  Heavy  Soil. 

I  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  a„  muc 
stable  manure  as  I  should  like  for  mv  heav 
soil,  but  I -can  .get  any  quantity  ot  leave; 
such  as  Oak  and  Beech.  Mould  these  a  ns  we 
as  well,  or.  is  there  any  nourishment  i 
them  ?  Can  they  be  used  fresh  as  they  ar 
gathered,  or  must  they  be  rotted,  and,  if  sc 
how  long  will  it  take  to  do  this?  (Yegi 
table  Garden,  Sussex.) 

Leaves  make-  a  very  good  manure  fc 
heavy  soils,-  although  you  cannot  expec 
them  to  be  so  nourishing  as  either  stable  o 
cow  manure.  They  will  answer  admirabh 
however,  for  lightening  a  heavy  soil  an 
may  be  used  in  large  quantities.  When  dig 
ging  or  trenching  you  can  employ  fres; 
leaves  quite  freely,  especially  in  the  lowe 
portion  of  the  trench.  If  they  were  parti- 
mixed  with  the  soil  while  the  trenching  i 
going  on  it  would  answer  much  better  tha; 
if  they  are  put  in  in  thick  layers  between 
the  layers  of  soil.  The  more  decayed  leave 
cculd  be  employed  to  enrich  the  surface  soil 
The  reason  why  they  should  not  be  employe! 
in  layers  of  great  depth  in  a  fresh  state  i 
because  they  would  keep  dry  and  not  deca- 
sufficiently  by  the  time  that  the  vegetable 
require  their  assistance.  Leaves  prove  mos 
useful  after  they  have  lain  for  a  twelve ' 
month.  They  can  then  be  applied  to  i 
variety  of  purposes.  If  you  get  a  quantitx 
of  manure  in  spring  and  mix  it  with  ar 
equal  or-a  larger  quantity  of  leaves  it  would 
prove  useful  for  making  hotbeds  in  spring.: 
The  mixture  would  then  prove  very  useful  I 
for  manuring  the  ground  for  a  variety  of 
subjects  in  the  following  autumn  and  winter. 

3512.  Night-soil  as  a  Fertiliser. 

What  is  the  best'  purpose  that  night-soil 
can  be  put  to  in  the  garden  and  how  should 
I  use  it  ?  Can  it  be  used  amongst  fruil 
trees,  Roses;  or  flowers  of  any  sort?  I  have' 
read  that  the  Chinese  use  it  largely  as  a 
fertiliser.  (T.  M.  C.,  Lines.) 

The  best  plan  of  using  this  as  a  fertiliser 
for  the  garden  is  to  put  it  in  a  large  heap 
of  soil  where  it  may'  lie  for  a  year.  The 
soil  used  for  covering  it  will,  of  course, 
have  absorbed  the  fertilising  properties  to'  a 
large  extent  and  should  also  be  used  on  the 
land.  Indeed,  after  a  year  the  whole  heap 
may  be  turned  so  as  to  mix  the  soil  with  the 
night-soil  and  thus  make  it  suitable  for  plac¬ 
ing  on  land  about  to  be  dug  for  growing 
vegetables.  Fruit  trees,  Roses  and  various 
flowers  'would  also  benefit*  by  such  an  appli-i 
Cation.  At  the  same  time  what  you  must 
bear  in  blind  is  that  it '  should  riot  be  put 
anywhere  Close  to  the  roots  of  those  subjects 
in  any  quantity  until  thoroughly  decayed 
and  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3  513.  Burying  the  Roots  of  Trees. 

I  am  thinking  of  digging  a  pit  in  the: 
garden  for  manure,  and  propose  to  put  the 
soil  on  to  the  plantation.  The  soil  taken 
out  and  put  on  there  will  bury  the  roots  of 
the  trees  about  io  in.  deeper  than  they  are' 
now,  and  of  course  the  soil  will  cover  the- 
tree  stems  to  that  depth.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  it  will  do  any  real  harm  to  the 
trees-  to  be  buried  so  much-?’  (A  Novice, 
Yorks.) 

-It  cannot  do  the  trees  any  good  by  burying 
the  roots  .-.to  the  depth  of  ro  in.  Whether 
they-  are  fruit  or:  ornamental  trees  it  is  much 
about  the  same.  They  are  planted  when 
young  and  gradually  penetrate  to  the' depth 
which  is  most)  suitable  for  them,"  and  if 
afterwards  buried  still  deeoer  the  roots  suf¬ 
fer  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  materia!  . 
and  its  nature  or  mechanical  condition.  We 
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NOVELTIES 

Dowell  F.  Browne  (Waved).  A  beautiful  intense  bright  crimson, 
almost  a  self.  7  seeds  6d.,  15  seeds  1  - . 

Mrs.  Charles  Masters.  A  bright,  rosy  salmon  standar  I,  with 
almost  pure  cream  wings,  which  are  only  slightly  rose  flushed. 
7  seeds  6d.,  15  seeds  1/-. 

Annie  B.  Cilroy.  A  fine,  distinct  flower,  of  a  novel,  charming, 
deep  cerise  colour.  7  seeds  6d.,  15  seeds  1/-. 

Evelyn  Hemus  (Waved).  A  warm  cream  shading  to  yellow, 
with  a  picotee  edge  of  terra  cotta  pink,  of  great  size  and  refine¬ 
ment.  10  seeds  6d.,  20  seeds  1/-. 


Apple  Blossom  (Waved).  As  its  name  denotrs,  this  is  a  b;auti- 
ful  flower  of  Apple  Blossom  colour.  20  seeds  6d.,  40  seeds,  1/  . 


FOR  THE  SEASON. 

Queen  Victoria  (Waved).  Extremely  large  flowers,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  deep  primrose,  flushed  with  rose.  10  seeds  6  d.  20 
seeds, If-. 

Menie  Christie  (Waved).  The  standard  is  an  interne  purple 
mauve,  with  wings  of  a  somewhat  lighter  shade.  12  seeds  6a.. 
25  seeds  1/-. 

Mid  Blue  (Dobbies).  A  medium  siz' d  erect  flower  of  d  ep  sky- 
blue  nearly  a  self.  10  seeds  6d.,  20  seeds  1/-. 

Saint  Ceorge  Bright  fiery  orange  standards,  winged  slightly 
deeper  than  the  standard.  7  seeds  6d.,  15  seeds  1/-. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bell  (Waved).  A  beautiful  rich  apricot  ground 
overlaid  With  a  soft  pink.  10,  seeds  60.,  20  seeds  1/-. 


OFFER . 


SPECIAL  NOVELTY 

1  full  sized  packet  of  each  of  the  10  Grand  Novelties  post  free  for  9  6. 

1  full-sized  packet  of  each  of  the  Novelties,  and  also  the  V ilia (C) Collection,  post  free  forli,9. 

A  booklet  giving  full  particulars  on  the  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas  giveu  with  every  O  der. 

rnif  rfinn'C  (till  iUADV  DCAQ  If  you  have  never  tried  ECKFGRD’S  CULINARY  PEAS  do  so  this  year.  They 

COKrUK&J  W  a  are  heavy  crimpers  end  the  flavour  is  right. 

ppgg  Seyid  apost  c  ird  for  Coloured  Illustrated  and  full  descriptive  Catalogue.  It  is  sen £  post  free.  U  ri'e  to-day. 

HENRY  ECK FORD.  F  R  H.S.,  THE  Sweet  Pea  Specialist,  WEM,  SHROPSHIRE. 


BUY  ONLY  THE  BEST. 


w 


HY  purchase  seed  of  nferior  quality  for  your  garden,  when  by  sending  to  Eekford 
at  Wein  the  best  can  be  obtained’?  The  success  of  your  garden  depends  upon  th  1  seed 


supplied,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  QUALITY — not  quantity.  .,  ..  ,  , 

Every  seed  sent  out  by  me  is  carefully  examined  by  baud,  and  brighter  colours,  larger  flowers  and  longer  stems  mil  be  the  result  or 

growing  seed  bought  from  Went. 


VILLA  (C)  COLLECTION 
12  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each.  2/9. 


VILLA  (3)  COLLECTION. 

24-  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each,  5  6. 
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have  seen  a  row  of  Lime  trees  whose  roots 
were  covered  with  2  ft.  of  mud  from  the 
roads,  and  every  one  died.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  occasionally  seen  roots  covered 
to  some  depth  with  lighter  material,  which 
did  not  prove  so  harmful  as  the  mud  we 
mention.  Possibly  some  of  the  material 
which  you  take  out  of  that  hole  will  be 
rather  of  a  heavy  nature,  as  well  as  poor, 
and  that  would,  of  course,  be  against  the 
trees.  If  the  soil  you  place  there  is  kept 
loose  on  the  surface  and  frequently  hoed 
this  will  enable  the  air  to  get  more  readily 
to  the  roots.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  being 
in  contact  with  air,  as  trees,  like  human 
beings,  have  a  means  of  breathing,  or,  in 
other  words,  taking  in  the  air  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  so  that  they  can  utilise  the  'oxygen  in 
respiration.  It  would  be  as  well,  therefore, 
to  bear  this  in  mind  when  spreading  the 
soil  over  the  surface.  If  any  of  the  material 
is  very  heavy  you  might  find  a  means  of 
disposing  of  it  rather  than  placing  it  over 
the  tree  roots.  If  the  trees  are  of  moderate 
size  it  might  be  possible  to  lift  and  replant 
them  on  the  surface.  You  could  then  cover 
them  up  with  the  soil  taken  from  that  hole. 
You  do  not  say  whether  they  are  fruit  trees 
or  ornamental  trees,  but  if  the  former  we 
should  advise  you  to  transplant. 

3514.  A  Weedy  Garden. 

There  is  another  matter  in  which  I  would 
like  your  advice.  Before  we  came  here  the 
garden  was  much  neglected  and  at  the  far 
end  is  a  part  I  was  unable  to  keep  clean 
for  any  length  of  time  as  it  seemed  full  of 
seeds  of  weeds  of  all  sorts.  Can  I  apply  a 
weed  killer  that  would  destroy  these  seeds 
without  injuring  the  soil  for  other  plants? 
(R.  Jack,  Notts.) 

We  are  not  by  any  means  in  favour  of 
applying  weed  killers  to  land  that  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  of  any 
kind.  The  quantity  necessary  to  kill  seeds 
embedded  in  the  soil  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
siderable,  and  even  then  it  would  not  be 
very  effective.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
tiench  the  soil  at  least  2  ft  deep,  placing 
the  top  spit  in  the  bottom.  This  will  give 
a  certain  amount  of  respite  because  in  all 
probability  most  of  the  seeds  are  in  the  first 
6  in.  of  soil.  When  turned  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  they  would  be  unable  to  ger¬ 
minate  until  again  brought  to  the  surface. 
You  could  then  plant  Potato:,,  Cabbages  or 
anything  of  the  Cabbage  tiibe  at  distances 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  enable  you  to  hoe 
the  ground  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
summer.  This  would  reduce  the  weeds  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  the  soil.  We  pre¬ 
sume  they  are  annual  weeds,  which  increase 
fast  enough  in  neglected  giound.  A  very 
effective  plan  is  to  keep  the  ground  bare  a 
year,  so  that  it  can  frequently  be  disturbed 
in  order  to  get  fresh  crops  of  weeds,  but 
so  long  as  you  can  grow  a  useful  crop  of 
anything  we  have  named  it  would  be  bad 
policy  to  let  the  land  lie  idle.  The  principal 
fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  prevent  the  weeds 
from  seeding. 

3515.  Thistles  in  the  Garden. 

I  have  been  watching  some  plants  in  my 
garden  for  some  time  thinking  that  flowers 
had  turned  up  that  I  did  not  expect  being 
in  the  garden  and  intended  to  send  you  one 
to  see  if  you  could  tell  me  what  they  were, 
but  they  have  turned  out  to  be  Thistles.  As 
far  as  I  can  see  there  are  none  of  the  same 
kind  anywhere  about  the  place.  Could  you 
say  how  they  have  come  ?  They  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  kind  that  run  under  the  ground 
and  come  up  anywhere  amongst  plants.  I 
do  not  want  them  to  get  established  as  they 
are  a  pest  among  other  plants,  especially 
when  they  come  up  in  the  heart  of  a  bed  of 
Roses  or  Carnations  that  I  cannot  lift.  (J. 
Moss,  Staffs.) 

The  seeds  of  such  thistles  may  have  come 
a  long  distance  during  windy  weather.  It 
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is  just  as  likely,  however,  that  they  have 
been  brought  amongst  the  manure  employed 
in  the  garden.  Some  farms  or  even  fields 
are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Thistles, 
and,  if  neglected,  seeds  are  produced  in 
Large  quantities  that  get  carried  away 
amongst  the  fodfler  of  cattle  and  are  thus 
distributed  far  and  wide.  We  presume  you 
mean  the  creeping  field  Thistle,  and  in  such 
a  rase  they  should  be  destroyed  before  they 
have  formed  underground  stems  of  any 
length.  Seedling  Thistles,  in  most  cases, 
are  easily  destroyed  during  the  first  season. 
The  biennials,  of  course,  only  require  to  be 
hoed  and  they  are  immediately  settled,  but 
even  the  perennials  may  be  kept  in  check  by 
a  timely  application  of  the  hoe  or  the  weed¬ 
ing  spud  or  fork. 

3516.  “The  Gardening  World”  Diary. 

I  enclose  stamps  and  coupon  for  the  1909 
Diary.  I  have  used  one  this  year,  and  find 
it  invaluable.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  for 
1910?  It  is  this,  that  you  include  Sundays 
on  one  page  and  allow  a  space  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  page  for  the  week’s  summary.  ;N.  B. 
Barnes,  Surrey.) 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  remarks 
about  The  Gardening  World  Diary,  and 
are  pleased  that  you  find  it  useful.  Your 
suggestion  about  inserting  the  seven  days  of 
the  week  is  a  very  good  one,  and,  no  doubt, 
would  be  useful  to  others  beside  yourself. 
It  would  not,  however,  afford  any  more  space 
on  the  page,  so  that  for  the  work  you  require 
to  do  it  might  be  worth  while  pasting  in  a 
small  piece  of  paper  that  would  enable  you 
to  conclude  your  notes.  At  the  same  time 
we  wish  you  to  remember  that  the  Diary  is 
specially  got  up  as  a  work  for  the  pocket, 
and  to  increase  it  in  length  or  in  bulk,  es¬ 
pecially  the  latter,  would  militate  against 
its  general  utility.  Mafiy  people  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  carry  a  book  about  with  them  in  the 
pocket  which  took  up  more  space  than  an 
ordinary  pocket  book.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  think  it  unadvisable  tc  have  a  very 
bulky  volume.  The  text  employed -through¬ 
out  is  of  small  size  for  this  same  reason.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  are  a  few  pages  for 
memoranda.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage, 
in  order  to  avoid  bulk,  to  make  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  week’s  work  in  those  spaces, 
simply  placing  the  date  on  which  the  record 
is  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  line?  We 
occasionally  have  fo  interleave  books,  or  else 
fix  an  inset  of  some  sort  or  other  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  in  note-taking,  and  if 
these  pages  of  memoranda  do  not  furnish 
you  with  sufficient  space  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  an  inset  consisting  of  a  number 
of  small,  folded  sheets  to  be  held  in  place 
by  means  of  an  elastic  band. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(T.  D.  W.)  1,  Pernettya  mucronata ;  2, 

Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus  Pyracantha) ;  3, 
Holly  Silver  Queen. 

(J.  B.  West)  1,  Cupressus  lawsoniana ;  2, 
Thuya  gigantea;  3,  Petasites  fragrans  or 
Winter  Heliotrope. 

(Enquirer)  1,  Epiphyllum  truncatum ;  2, 
Pelargonium  Radula. 


trade  catalogues  received. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea 

Lond on .  -—Gatal o g ue  of  Seeds,  1909;  also 
Chrysanthemums. 

John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  Lon¬ 
don,  S.E.— Peed’s  Seeds. 

William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  London. 
Bull’s  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  etc. 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. - 
Webb  s  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High  gate,  London, 

■  Catalogue  of  Seeds 
John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall, 
Essex.  Manual  of  Gardening,  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Book  of  Seeds. 


Dobbie  and  Co.,  the  Royal  Scottish  See 
Establishment,  Rothesay,  Scotland.— Cat? 
logue  for  Spring,  1909. 
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£oUa$e  and  JUlotmwt  Satfonty 

Under  the  title  of  “A  Practical  Guid 
to  School,  Cottage  and  Allotment  Gaf 
denmg,  ’  a  book  has  been  written  by  Mi 
John  Weathers  as  a  guide  to  those  wh 
have  not  yet  commenced  giving  instruc 
tion  on  these  matters  to  students,  bu 
desire  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  sub 
ject  so  that  they  can  put  it  into  practice 

The  author  discusses  where  to  make 
garden,  how  to  make  paths,  besides  whs 
a  school  garden  should  be,  the  value  of  , 
garden  plot,  laying  out  a  cottage  garden 
allotment  garden  and  things  that  pert  an 
thereto.  He  then  discusses  the  soil,  it 
origin  and  different  kinds.  Various  othe 
chapters  on  physiological  subjects  an 
practically  much  the  same  as  may  b 
found  in  other  school  books  that  des 
with  the  science  of  the  subject.  Prat 
tical  matters  are  also  discussed  and  illus 
trated  ;  for  instance,  pruning  is  illustrate! 
by  various  forms  of  fruit  trees  that  an 
found  to  be  useful  for  different  purposes 
By  means  of  illustrations  he  shows  proper 
and  improper  methods  of  making  the  cm 
when  pruning  trees.  The  propagation  0 
other  subjects  is  also  dealt  with,  including 
small  fruits,  and  hardy  flowers  for  the 
border  in  their  various  kinds.  Fo: 
teachers  in  rural  schools  the  book  shoulc 
prove  a  mine  of  information  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  it  deals.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Longmans.  Greer 
and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  foi 
2 s .  6d.,  with  postage  extra. 

- - 

Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society 

Lord  Eversley  presided  over  the 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on 
the  7th.  December,  at  25,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  Robert 
Hunter  that  the  Scheme  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Ludshott  Common  had  now  been 
completed,  the  sum  raised  by  the  Society 
and  the  local  Acquisition  Committee 
amounting  to  £1,810.  The  Common, 
which  was  situate  in  the  Hindhead  dis¬ 
trict,  had  been  vested  in  the  National 
Trust  and  was  550  acres  in  extent;  the: 
purchase  also  included  a  strip  of  wood¬ 
land  lying  between  the  Common  and 
Waggoners’  Wells. 

Clematis  Lady  Northcliffe. 

The  most  common  Clematis  in  garden: 
of  small  size  is  C.  Jackmani  with  riel 
dark  purple  flowers.  Several  varietie; 
are  in  cultivation  rvith  large  flowers  o, 
light  blue,  but  Lady  Northcliffe  stand1 
out  prominently  as  a  rich  bright  blue. 
The  plant  is  of  the  Jackmani  type  o 
growth  and  its  large  flowers  are  made  uu 
of  six  broad  sepals.  A  good  blue  woulc 
be  a  desirable  feature  in  many  gardens. 


HOW  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS 


Send  for  a  copy  of  oor  new  booklet 
giving  full  instructions.  Post  free.  7d 

Jokatsons  Ltd. 

Twyford  Abbey  Mushroom  Farm, 
WILLESDEN,  LONDON,  N.W. 
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“0  how  happy  the  tiller*  of  the  ground  are, 
if  they  but  knew  their  btessings.” — Virgil. 
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Jk  Slows  VC\U  *^oom  Main. 

Shed  no  tear !  Oh,  shed  no  tear  1 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year, 
Weep  no  more !  Oh,  weep  no  more ! 
Young  buds  sleep  in  the  root  s  white  core. 
Dry  your  eyes  !  Oh,  dry  your  eyes ! 

For  I  was  "taught  in  Paradise 
To  ease  my  breast  of  melodies — 

Shed  no  tear. 

Iverhead !  look  overhead  ! 

Tong  the  blossoms  white  and  red — 

.ook  up,  look  up.  I  flutter  now 
)n  this  flush  pomegranate  bough, 
iee  me  !  his  this  silvery  bill 
ever  cures  the  good  man  s  ill. 

>hed  no  tear !  Oh,  shed  no  tear ! 

'he  flower  will  bloom,  another  year. 
Idieu.  adieu — I  fly,  adieu, 
vanish  in  the  heaven  s  blue — 

Adieu,  adieu ! 

John  Keats. 


I  always  look  upon  the  wintering  of 
those  subjects  that  are  not  quite  hardy 
as  extremely  interesting,  and  one  open  to 
experiments.  If  there  should  have  been 
left  in  the  borders  such  plants  as  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  L.  fulgens,  Gazanias,  and 
others,  so  far  they  will  have  taken  no 
hurt,  but  if  we  wish  to  ensure  their  safety 
it  is  well  worth  while  taking  them  up,  if 
it  has  not  already  been  done,  and  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  soil,  and  trans¬ 
ferring  them  to  boxes  or  pots,  and  these 
boxes  or  pots  to  frames  or  greenEouses. 
This  rough  and  ready  method  as  a  rule 
is  quite  sufficient. 

Wintering  Calceolaria  Cuttings 

Then,  again,  take  Calceolaria  cuttings. 
So'  often  these  are  occupying  valuable 
space  within  the  greenhouse  or  cold 
frames  when  really  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it.  I  will  shortly  describe  my  own 
method  of  wintering  them,  with  a  loss  of 
not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.  A 
border  facing  due  east  is  dug  for  them 
under  the  outside  wall  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  here,  any  time  from  mid-October  to 
the  middle  of  November,  the  cuttings  are 
put  in.  I  am  never  in  a  hurry  to  get 
them  in,  for  I  find  that  they  winter  all 
the  better  for  not  having  made  much  root. 
Here  they  have  been,  up  to  this  Christ¬ 
mas  week  with  no  sort  of  shade  or  pro¬ 
tection  day  or  night.  What  is  more, 
whatever  the  weather  may  be  later  on, 
they  will  receive  nothing  further  than  a 
heavy  wooden  screen  slantwise  over  them, 
and  the  ends  protected  with  heavy  sack¬ 
ing.  This  protection  will  be  removed 
whenever  the  weather  permits,  but  when 
it  is  really  severe  will  remain  in  place  as 
long  as  the  cold  is  intense.  This  method 
is  no  trial  trip,  but  has  been  my  way  of 
treating  Calceolarias  for  the  last  five  or 
six  winters,  and  I  find  the  resulting  plants 
are  strong,  sturdy,  and  robust  to  a  won¬ 
derful  degree,  and  flower  the  whole  sum¬ 
mer,  and,  what  counts  for  much  in  most 
seasons,  may  safely  be  transferred  to  their 
flowering  quarters  by  the  end  of  April. 
I  think  many  of  us  scarcely  realise  as  we 
might,  how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  make 
our  plants  as  hardy  and  strong  as  pos¬ 
sible.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
subjects  that  do  not  flower  profusely  if 
their  winter  quarters  be  ungenial.  In 
London  and  its  neighbourhood  there  is 
no  need  to  protect  Hydrangeas,  but  I  find 
up  here  in  an  exposed  garden  in  East 
Anglia  that  unless  the  plants  are  housed 
for  the  winter  their  flowering  capacity  is 
not  very  great.  A  supply  of  dry  bracken 
to  have’at  hand  to  use  during  severe  spells 
of  frost  is  of  great  sendee.  With  its  help 
I  have  wintered  that  beautiful  little  rock- 
work  plant.  Convolvulus  mauritanicus, 
which  is  so  often  regarded  as  unable  to 
survive  our  winters.  I  put  in  a  few  cut¬ 
tings  as  a  safeguard  in  the  greenhouse, 
but  with  the  bracken  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  dry  Beech  leaves,  and  the  help 
of  a  great  rocky  slab  to  shelter  it  from 


the  north-east,  it  survives  winter  after 
winter. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

The  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  always  a 
source  of  anxiety  from  their  proneness  to 
damping  off.  This  is  even  more  to  be 
fought  than  frost.  A  dry  atmosphere 
goes  a  long  way  in  preserving  these 
plants,  but  it  is  hard  to  achieve  some¬ 
times.  Every  decaying  leaf,  and  the 
small  bracts  upon  the  stems,  if  attacked 
and  discoloured  from  damp,  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  flowers  of  sulphur  freely 
dusted  wherever  a  cut  has  to  be 
made  to  remove  a  piece  of  decay¬ 
ing  stem.  The  soil  in  which  they 
are  planted  may  be  allowed  to  become 
almost,  but  not  quite,  dust  dry,  and  I 
found  it  convenient  a  short  while  ago  to 
have  a  few  fires  in  the  usually  cold  house 
so  that  the  place  might  be  dried,  for  even 
the  pans  and  pots  were  wet,  and  mildew 
was  doing  considerable  damage.  Failing 
a  stove,  even  an  oil  lamp  put  in  helps  to 
dry  the  place. 

Camellias. 

So  far  the  Camellias  are  standing  out 
in  the  open.  They  are  so  nearly  hardy 
that  we  may  well  try  to  keep  them  so,  and 
give  them  no  sort  of  coddling  treatment. 
When  the  buds  fall  instead  of  opening, 
it  is  often  the  result  of  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature.  Where  they  are  housed,  a  cold 
house,  or  one  with  the  frost  just  excluded, 
is  far  better  for  them  than  one  where  a 
warm,  genial  temperature  is  maintained. 
Carnations  and  Fuchsias. 

Carnations  require  plenty  of  air,  and  to 
be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  if  in 
a  lean-to  greenhouse  as  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  light-loving  plants.  Some  people 
turn  their  Fuchsia  pots  on  their  sides  and 
let  them  become  quite  dry.  I  do  not  like 
that  plan  at  all,  and  few  hard-woodecl 
plants  if  treated  in  this  way  would  sur¬ 
vive.  Of  course,  we  wrant  them  to  rest 
so  far  as  possible  during  this  season,  and 
we  may  give  them  a  shaded  position,  but 
dust  dry  no,  not  that.  I  often  find  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  brick  floor  of  the  greenhouse 
a  convenient  place,  as  they  require  then 
but  little  moisture  and  do  not  dry  quickly. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 


The  Protection  of  Small  Birds. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Conferences  of  Ixelles, 
organised  a  "banquet  in  order  to  fete  their 
devoted  President,  Mr.  Goosens,  and 
some  other  of  his  supporters  who  had  re¬ 
cently  received  a  special  decoration  of 
the  First  Class.  Their  object  was  to 
petition  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  by- 
means  of  a  hundred  signatures  asking  for 
the  alteration  of  the. law.  which  every  year 
allowed  the  destruction  of  thousands  of 
useful  auxiliaries  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  “La)  Tribune  Horticole  ” 
hopes  that  the  example  given  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Ixelles  will  be  followed  by  numer¬ 
ous  horticultural  bodies  of  the  country. 
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and 

- —  Colour. 

■  One  of  the  things  that  struck  me,  even 
as  a  chiid,  as  being  particularly  beauti¬ 
ful.  is  the  effect  of  light  shining  through 
leaves.  I  can  see  now  across  the  long 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time, 
the  little  pantry  in  my  grandparents’ 
house,  which  was  always  clusk  because  a 
Vine  spread  its  branches  over  the  win¬ 
dow.  Indeed,  the  Vine  seemed  to  do 
more  than  that,  for  it  appeared  to  have 
strayed  on  to  the  shelves  inside  and  made 
its  leaves  into  dishes  !  For  there  certainly 
was  some  of  the  old-fashioned  China 
m  the  form  of  Vine  leaves  that  has  now 
become  so  rare,  and  consequently  much 
prized. 

The  light  shining  through  the  vivid 
green  leaves  in  the  window,  and  the  dark 
green  shadows  where  they  crossed  each 
other  delighted  me  then,  and  I  still  think 
it  a  far  prettier  way  of  making  a  “reli¬ 
gious  light”  than  most  of  the  coloured 
glass  one  sees  in  churches.  In  a  private 
house  it  is  sometimes  desirous  to  block 
out  an  ugly  view,  and  then,  what  more 
beautiful  than  a  tree  planted  in  the  way, 
such  as  an  Acacia,  a  Lime,  or  a  Plane,' 
for  when  bare  of  leaves  the  network  of 
branches  is  often  quite  a  sufficient  screen, 
and  a  very  superior  substitute  for  opaque 
glass  or  creepers  trained  across  the  win¬ 
dow,  as  the  Vine  described  above,  if  there 
is  no  room  for  a  tree  ?  An  evergreen  Rose 
would  be  very  suitable. 

We  lose,  I  think,  a  good  deal  of  plea¬ 
sure  we  might  have  from  flowers  and  foli¬ 
age  in  rooms  by  placing  them  where  the 
light  does  not  fall  on  them.  After  all, 
the  window  is  the  best  place,  as  they  seem 
to  know  in  cottages,  and  though  we  may 
not  wish  to  keep  out  the  light  too  much, 
or  prevent  the  window  from  being  opened, 
it  can  often  be  managed  that  a  small 
“flower  sable”  is  arranged  at  one  side 
that  can  easily  be  moved  when  needful. 
I  have  seen  little  nosegays  of  flowers  look 
charming  on  a  window-sill,  especially  if 
pink  and  red  shades  of  colour  are  used  ; 
but  they  must  be  arranged  loosely. 

Outdoors  there  is  the  same  sort  of 
extra  pleasure  in  looking  at  flowers 
against  the  sky,  or  a  blue  misty  distance, 
though  this,  of  course,  is  not  so  easy  to 
compass,  but  in  a  garden  on  the  side  of 
a  steen  hill,  if  formed  in  terraces,  you 
can  get  most  lovely  effects,  when  stand¬ 
ing  below,  of  stately  Madonna  Lilies 
standing  up  against  a  blue  sky,  or  pink 
Rambler  Roses  hanging  over,  and  all  the 
brighter  from  the  sunset  glow  behind 
them. 

One  of  the  prettiest  gardens  that  I 
know  has  the  herbaceous  border  where 
it  can  been  seen  in  perspective  beyond  the 
lawn,  the  tall  plants  glowing  with  colour 
on  a  background  of  distant  hills  covered 
■with  trees,  whose  blue  and  purple  shadows 
made  an:  admirable  foil  to  the  bright 
reds  and  yellows  of  the  flowers.  How¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  all  have  such  choice 
situations  for  our  gardens,  and  so  must 
be  content  to  make  the  best  of  what  we 
have.  but  1  think  if  we  study  colour  more 
we  shall  find  -we  have  a  greater  enjoy¬ 
ment  out.  of  what  is  perhaps  but  a  “cab¬ 
bage  patch.” 


Another  idea  that  may  not  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  everyone  is  that  a  bed  of  one- 
coloured  flowers,  such  as,  for  instance, 
Geraniums,  is  much  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  if  various  shades  of  that  colour  are 
used ;  it  has  a  much  more  restful  and 
satisfactory  effect,  as  well  as  being  more 
artistic.  I  think  we  see  and  recognise 
this  in  a  bed  of  Begonias,  which  are  very 
rarely  all  of  exactly  the  same  tint. 

Some  pretty  colour  schemes  that  I  have 
noticed  may  be  worth  describing.  Daffo¬ 
dils,  or  other  yellow  Narcissus,  growing 
among  plants  of  pinks,  for  the  blue-grey 
foliage  of  the  latter  makes  a  capital  con¬ 
trast  to  the  yellows ;  or  pale  mauve 
Spanish  Irises  between  dwarf  Tea  Roses, 
whose  beautiful  red  shoots  and  bronze 
leaves  show  off  the  “Fleur  de  Lys  ”  to 
perfection.  Or,  again,  Belladonna  Lilies 
standing  up  from  a  brocaded  ground¬ 
work  of  pink  Ivy-leaf  Geraniums,  pegged 
down.  This  makes  in  a  fine  autumn, 
such  as  the  present  one,  an  exquisite  bit 
of  colour  in  the  garden.  F.  E.  S. 

- - 

Break  a  mushroom  perpendicularly; 
if  it  breaks  straight-cut,  gills  and  stem, 
it  is  quite  edible. 
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Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  00NDITI0N8: — Competitors  most 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  8HILLING8  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  isaae.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  garden  ng  sub¬ 
ject. 


^4 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Rome  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too-  long,  an  l  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  W  Oh  li  ners,”  tor  the  aroicle 
on  “Pan  ies  for  Exhibition,”  page  2. 

The  Prize  Let  er  Competition  has  been  held 
over  owing  to  lack  of  space. 


January  9,  1909. 

The 


Herbaceous  Border. 


A  Word  for  Old  Favourites. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  beau 
ful  portions  of  any  garden  in  my  estim 
tion  is  the  herbaceous  border  given  1 
entirely  to  the  growth  of  the  many  har 
and  useful  flowers  forming  the  sair. 
Being  an  ardent  rosarian,  I  naturally  p 
my  Rose  border  first,  but  in  planting 
garden  I  should  give  my  second  attentii 
to  planting  many  of  the  old  herbaceo 
favourites.  With  a  spare  border  of  fro 
three  to  six  feet  wide,  a  splendid  show 
flowers  can  be  had  all  the  summer  at 
very  small  outlay.  A  little  order  shou 
be  observed  in  planting  the  border,  pi; 
mg  the  taller-growing  subjects  behin 
and  the  shorter  and  those  of  dwarf  hal 
nearer  the  front. 

The  beautiful  Delphinium  (Larkspur  : 
a  tall,  showy  variety,  in  different  shad 
of  blue,  some  light  and  some  very  da: 
blue.  There  have  also  been  some  ne 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  flower  raised 
recent  years.  They  grow  in  any  soil,  ar 
should  be  in  every  garden.  AnotF 
fairly  tall  flower  is  the  Phlox,  lookir 
well  planted  between  or  in  front  of  tl 
Delphiniums ;  they  are  hardy,  and  to  l 
obtained  in  a  variety  of  shades,  fro: 
pink  to  lilac  and  purple,  and  some  ai 
of  a  clear  white,  while  of  late  years 
number  of  double-coloured  flowers  ha\ 
been  raised.  Ordinary  garden  soil  wi 
suit  these  well,  and  they  are  propagate 
by  parting  the  roots,  and  may  be  raise 
from-  seed.  The  Aquilegia  (Columbia 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  pcrei 
nials,  is  perfectly  hardy,  has  handson 
foliage  and  throws  up  its  flowers  on  preti 
branching  stems.  Some  of  the  coloui 
are  beautiful.  It  grows  about  a  foot  an 
a  half  in  height  and  should  be  in  ever 
garden.  The  Lupine  is  also  a  good  pi  ai 
for  a  small  garden,  growing  from  2  to 
feet  high,  throwing  up  long  closelv-si 
spikes  of  flowers  in  many  shades,  prii 
cipally  blue,  white  and  purple.  CeJ 
taurea  montana  is  a  useful  hardy  pern 
nial,  not  so  pretty  as  the  others,  but 
grows  well  and  makes  good  plants. wit 
its  thistle-like  foliage  and  flower. 

Amongst  others  I  might  mention  tl 
Anemone,  a  hardy  perennial,  whit 
grows  very  dwarf  and  in  many  varietii 
of  colour,  in  blue,  white,  red  and  purpb 
The  Campanula  or  Bellflower  is  a  ham 
some  herbaceous  plant,  with  bell-shapt 
flowers  not  growing  very  tall.  The  Sol 
dago  (Golden  Rod),  a  tall  perennial  pn 
ducing  yellow,  daisy-shaped  flowers  i 
large  clusters,  blooms  mostly  in  tl 
autumn. 

Three  old  favourites  growing  tall  at 
the  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bell  and  Holl; 
hock.  For  odd.  ugly  corners  or  for  a 
effective  background  the  perennial  Sut 
flower  is  useful  and  very  effective.  Witj 
the  aforementioned  plants,  some  Anti 
rhinums  (Snapdragon),  Stocks,  some  ; 
the  hardy  and  beautiful  Iris,  and  a  fej 
of  the  smaller  plants,  a  beautiful  borde- 
can  be  made  and  maintained  mostly  b. 
sowing  seed  or  by  division  of  the  clump 
in  the  autumn. 


A.  D.  C. 
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How  to  |VIake  Vine  Bordets. 


The  first  essential  towards  successful 
rape  growing  is  a  properly  formed  and 
arefully  prepared  border.  Vine  borders 
aay  be  of  three  kinds,  viz.  :  An  inside 
■order,  an  outside  border  and  a  com¬ 
ined  inside  and  outside  border,  each 
Irpe,  together  with  the  details  of  its  for- 
lation,"  being  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
anving  sketches. 

The  disadvantages  of  inside  borders 
Fig.  1)  are  that  they  occupy  a  lot  of 
aluable  covered  space  and,  with  the  soil 
eing  unexposed  to  the  weather,  it  often 
arns  sour.  These  objectionable  features 
re  avoided  in  outside  borders,  where, 
owever,  there  is  usually  the  disadvan- 
ige  of  a  portion  of  the  rod  or  cane  being 
xposed  to  the  weather  before  it  enters 
le  house,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  although 
1  some  cases  the  canes  can  be  planted 
s  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  is,  of  course, 
le  better  arrangement,  as  no  part  of  the 
:em  is  exposed  outside. 

A  combined  inside  and  outside  border 
;  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  from  which  it 


ill  be  seen  that  the  canes  are  planted 
jiside,  the  stems  therefore  being  unex- 
osed,  whilst  the  roots  have  the  run  of 
oth  the  inside  and  outside  portions, 
rched  holes  formed  in  the  wall  in  the 
fanner  shown  in  Fig.  5  connecting  the 
vo  sections.  Generally  speaking,  it  will 
je  found  that  Vine  roots  always'  do  better 
1  an  outside  than  in  an  inside  border, 
ad  when  everything  is  considered  the 
)mbined  border  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  prob- 
plv  the  best. 

Autumn  is  the  most  suitable  time  to 
ake  a  Vine  border,  and  it  is  most  im- 
)rtant  that  perfect  drainage  should  be 
•ovided.  The  width  of  the  border  may 


be  anything  from  eight  to  twelve  feet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  space  available,  whilst  the 
depth  should  be  three  and  a  half  feet 
at  the  deepest' part,  and  to  prevent  the 
roots  penetrating  tthe  subsoil  or  running 
into  a  bad  medium,  which  is  often  a 
cause  of  shanking,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  bor¬ 
der  with  a  layer  of  rough  concrete  and 
have  a  brick  wall  or  stone  slabs  to  en¬ 
close  the  front. 

Vine  borders  should  be  raised  as  much 
as  possible  above  the  surrounding  ground 
level,  and  to  ensure  perfect  drainage  the 
concrete  bottom  should  slope  towards  the 
front,  as  shown  in  the  sketches,  and  a 
drain,  formed  of  agricultural  pipes,  be 
laid  along  the  front.  Over  the  concrete 
bottom,  drainage  material  consisting  of 
broken  bricks,  tiles,  clinkers  and  similar 
material,  should  be  laid  to  a  thickness 
of  ten  inches  and  then  a  layer  of  freshly- 
cut,  turves,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  be 
placed  grass  side  downwards,  as  shown, 
to  prevent  the  fine  soil  from  above  being 


washed  down  into  the  drainage  passages. 
The  remainder  of  the  border  should  be 
filled  with  compost  consisting  of  twelve 
parts  good  turfy  loam,  cut  from  a  heap 
that  has  been  stacked  three  or  four 
months  and  left  fairly  lumpy,  say,  in 
three  or  four  inch  cubes,  two  parts  lime 
or  mortar  rubbishj  one  part  wood  ashes 
or  charcoal  and  one  part  of  half-inch 
bones. 

One  year  old  canes  are  the  best  for 
planting,  and  they  should  be  placed  from 
three  to  four  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
variety.  Only  shallow  holes  should  be 
got  out  in  the  border,  as  it  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  roots  to  be  more  than  six 


inches  below  the  finished  surface.  Spreajl 
out  the  roots  carefully,  and  scatter  somip 
fine  soil  amongst  them,  filling  up  the 
holes  with  the  soil  removed  and  taking 
great  Care  to  make  it  quite  firm  about 
the  roots.  After  planting  the  canes,  out¬ 
side  borders  should  be  covered  with  a 
fairly  thick  layer  of  manure,  to  protect 
them  from  frost  and  wet. 

Ortus. 

- - 

To  Beautify  the  Underground. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  beautify  the 
stations  of  the  District  Railway  with 
baskets  of  Ferns  or  other  evergreens  in 
winter  and  flowers  in  summer,  suspended 
from  the  stays  of  the  roofs. 

-  - 

H0SeS  '’“under  Glass. 

Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  purchase 
Roses  in  pots  for  growing  under  glass. 
Anyone  possessing  even  the  smallest  size 
greenhouse  will  find  it  gives  great  plea¬ 
sure  to  grow  a  few  pot  Roses.  They  can 
be  had  in  bloom  from  March  to  May,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  at  which  the 
house  is  kept.  I  think  they  give  best 
results  when  grown  in  what  is  known  as  a 
cool  greenhouse,  that  is,  where  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  45  degs.  is  maintained  from 
November  to  Februarv.  with  a  rise  of 
10  degs.  during  March  and  April.  In 
such  a  structure  they  will  come  along 
naturally  and  be  a’  better  shape  than 
when  forced  with  so  much  heat. 

The  plants  should  be  purchased  now, 
well  established  in  6  in.  pots,  keeping 
them  plunged  in  ashes  or  leaves  out¬ 
doors  until  the  end  of  December,  when 
they  can  be  taken  in  and  pruned.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  putting  them  in  the  greenhouse 
remove  about  one  inch  of  the  old  soil, 
and  replace  with  some  good  rich  loam 
and  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bone 
meal.  Start  them  in  a  temperature  of 
45  degs.,  syringing  them  every  morning 
with  tepid  water  to  start  the  buds  into 
growth.  As  the  days  lengthen  a  little 
more  heat  can  be  given,  sayr  50  degs.  to 
55  degs.  They  will  require  very  little 
water  at  first  until  growth  has  actively 
commenced.  V  hen  the  flower  buds  show 
a  little  stimulant  might  be  given  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  a  weak  solution  of  soot  water 
answers  very  well,  or  Clays  fertilizer, 
a  teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Ven¬ 
tilate  the  house  freely,  especially  when 
the  weather  is  mild  and  open,  but  be¬ 
ware  of  draughts.  If  the  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing  from  the  east,  then  open  the  ventila¬ 
tor  facing  west,  and  vice  versa.  Roses 
grown  under  these  conditions  should  be 
well  in  bloom  by  April.  After  flowering, 
stand  the  Roses  on  a  bed  of  ashes  outside 
to  ripen  their  growths  and  repot  in  Oc¬ 
tober  into  8  in.  pots. 

The  following  are  twelve  good  Roses 
for  pot  culture: — Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
pure  white;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  pink; 
K.  A.  Victoria,  pale  lemon ;  Earl  of 
Warwick,  pink :  Mme.  Ravary,  orange 
and  yellow ;  Richmond,  crimson ;  Dean 
Hole,  cream  and  pink;  Mme.  A. 
Chatenay,  salmon  ;  Souv.  de  P.  Notting, 
anricot  yellow ;  Lady  Roberts,  apricot 
red;  La  France,  silvery  rose;  Souv.  du 
President  Carnot,  flesh. 

F.  W  Bluett. 
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We  have  a  record  of  all  the  trees  on 
which  the  Mistletoe  has  been  known  to 
grow  in  this  country,  with  other  trees  on 
the  Continent.  \\  e  have  only  one  record 
•for  the  Mistletoe  on  the  Walnut  and  that 
was  recorded  by  De  Candolle,  who  found 
it  growing  on  this  tree  in  trance.  We 
observed  it  the  other  day  on  an  old 
Walnut  tree  at  Stoke  Park,  Slough.  It 
was  growing  on  a  thick .  branch  of  the 
tree,  where  it  had  caused  a  large  swell¬ 
ing  owing  to  the  ramifications  of  the 
Mistletoe  inside  the  tissues  of  the  tree. 
The  popular  emblem  is  very  plentiful  on 
other  trees  in  the  Park,  but  chiefly  on 
the  common  Lime,  Black  Poplar,  Haw¬ 
thorn  and  Black  Walnut.  This,  then, 

•  constitutes  a  record  of  two  species  of 
Walnut  tree. 

The  other  trees  on  which  it  has  been 
recorded  as  growing  in  this  country  are 
Apple,  Pear,  Ash,  English  and  Scotch 
Elm,  Birch,  White  Thorn,  Peach,  Crab 
Tree,  Sycamore,  Oak,  several  species  of 
Willow,  several  species  of  Maple,  Black 
and  White  Poplar,  Service  Tree,  Acacia, 
Medlar,  Mountain  Ash,  Laurel,  Elder, 
White  Broom,  Laburnum,  Hornbeam, 
Locust  Tree  and  Larch.  The  Druids  of 
old  placed  much  stress  on  the  finding  of 
Mistletoe  upon  the  Oak.  The  popular 
idea,  judging  from  this,  was  that  the  Oak 
was  the  proper  tree  for  the  Mistletoe, 
though  this  is  not  really  the  case.  It  is 
very  seldom  found  upon  the  Oak  tree  and 
for  that  reason  more  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  finding  of  it  on  such  a  host  plant. 
At  least  fifteen  localities,  however,  have 
been  named  for  it  on  the  Oak  in  England 
arid  Wales. 


A  good  authority  on  the  Mistletoe  and 
its  habits,  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  thinks  it 
will  live  upon  any  tree,  it  being  a  ques¬ 
tion  rather  of  convenience  or  opportunity 
rather  than  liking.  At  the  same  timejwe 
know  that  it  prefers  certain  trees,  judging 
by  its  frequency  upon  them,  while  it  is 
usually  absent  from  Oaks  or  Fir  trees, 
which  may  be  as  plentifully  distributed 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  trees  upon 


which  it  grows.  The  Scotch  Pine  is  ; 
very  unusual  tree  for  it,  but,  neverthe 
less,  there  are  several  records  both  ii 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent  for  it 
There  is  only  one  other  type  of  thi 
family  on  the  Continent,  namely,  the  rec 
berried  Mistletoe  or  Loranthus,  whicii 
presents  an  unusual  sight  to  those  wh< 
are  familiar  with  the  white  berries  of  th 
common  Mistletoe. 


A  Bmr?cf?ii?g  Haft’s-Tor^gue 


(Scolopendrium  vulgare  ramulosissimum). 


In  the  normal  form,  the  Hart’s-tongue 
is  a  Fern  that  is  almost  as  little  divided 
as  any  of  the  British  Ferns.  The  base  is 
indented  or  heart-shaped,  but  otherwise 
the  frond  is  strap-shaped  and  entirely  un¬ 
divided.  Some  varieties  have  been  found 
in  a  wild  state,  more  or  less  crested  or 
developed  in  some  unusual  form  or  other, 
but  Fern  hunters  and  particularly  those 
who  are  cultivators,  have  raised  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  distinct  varieties  from 


other  class  of  Fern  amongst  the  Britis 
types.  It  was  raised  as  a  sporling  froi 
another  form  under  cultivation  name. 
S.  v.  ramo-marginatum,  but  the  froD 
was  more  or  less  divided  at  the  margir 
In  this  instance,  not  only  the  frond  . 
branched  at  the  apex  and  sides,  but  th 
division  has  gone  down  to  the  petiole  c 
leaf  stalk, 

These  peculiar  forms  are  raised  b 
sowing  the  spores  collected  from  othe 


Scolopendrium  vulgare  ramulosissimum. 


these  wildings,  and  there  are  now  some¬ 
thing  like  four  or  five  hundred  forms. 

Some  of  them  are  very  handsome  in¬ 
deed,  others  are  peculiar,  while  a  third 
set  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  practi¬ 
cally  worthless,  except  for  scientific  pur¬ 
poses.  The  accompanying  illustration 
represents  a  variety  that  has_^  diverged  re¬ 
markably  from  the  original  wild  form, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  of  an  ornamental 
character  and  quite  distinct  from  any 


peculiar,  interesting,  or  abnormal  form 
and  the  sporlings  that  arise  are  interes 
ing  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  plan 
that  may  spring  from  one  sowing  of  tl 
mother  plant.  The  Fern  grower  watch 
over  the  development  of  the  sporlings  < 
young  plants  until  something  uncommc 
arises  which  gives  the  Fern  lover  and  cu 
tivator  as  much  delight  as  a  vert'  fii 
variety  of  a  flower  would  stimulate  tl 
enthusiasm  of  the  florist. 


Plant  Poisoning. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the 
reason  why  the  same  crop  could  not  be 
grown  year  after  year  in  the  same  soil 
was  because  the  plant  had  taken  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  soil,  but  now  it  began 
to  be  mooted  that  instead  of  taking  some¬ 
thing  out  it  had  put  something  into  the 
soil,  that  it  had  secreted  a  poison  to 


which  other  plants  might  be  immune  b 
by  which  the  same  crop  would  be  dar 
aged. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  MistletiL 
at  Hampton  Court  Park,  which  recent 
made  a  fine  show,  grows  on  the  Lin- 
trees.  There  was  also  a  grand  growth 
Mistletoe  at  Bushev  Park. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

locites  ies. 

While  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild  take 
he  first  opportunity  to  thoroughly  examine 
our  rockery  plants.  Usually,  the  severest 
,-eather  of  the  winter  begins  about  the  mid- 
le  of  January,  so  that  the  work  I  suggest 
ou  should  undertake  is  very  important.  If 
ou  will  examine  Fig.  1  you  will  see  at  A, 
hat  some  of  the  soil  has  fallen  away  from 
ae  roots  of  the  Fern,  exposing  them  to 
rosty  weather  when  it  comes.  But  be  in 
ime,  and  make  up  all  such  holes  with  a 
ompost  of  fibrous  loam  2  parts,  peat  1  part, 
nd  leaf-soil  x  part. 

All  rockeries  require  attention  at  this  sea- 
on  because  leaves  and  other  foreign  matter 
ollect  amongst  the  stones,  and  if  left  there 
t  all  harbours  injurious  insect  pests  which 
rey  upon  the  tender  fronds  of  dormant 
■'eras,  as  shown  at  B,  when  they  commence 
0  grow  again,  and  the  mischief  done  by 
he  insects  is  hidden  from  view  as  long  as 
he  leaves  and  other  rubbish  remain  there, 
oolets. 

The  weather  has,  during  the  past  few 
reeks,  been  very  unfavourable  to  Violets  in 
rames  near  large  towns ;  also,  in  a  less 
legree,  to  plants  in  the  open  borders.  Damp 
s  a  great  enemy  to  these  plants,  and  every 
;l'fort  should  be  made  to  keep  them  free  from 
lecaying  leaves,  and  the  surface  soil  from 
11O6S.  Stir  up  the  soil  gently  with  the  aid 
>f  an  ordinary  wooden  label  and  admit  air 
Krth  day  and  night  when  the  weather  is 
.avourable. 

Flower  buds  will  soon  appear  in  profu¬ 
sion  on  healthy  plants,  and  these  should  not 
ya  lost  through  present  neglect. 

Calceolarias  in  Cool  Frames. 

Roots  are  now  freely  forming  on  these 
.’oung  plants,  and  where  cuttings,  bearing 
;mbry<j  flower-buds,  were  inserted,  the  latter 
lave  developed  considerably  and  must  be 
cinched  off  forthwith,  as  they  weaken  the 
plants  if  left  to  grow  more  fully. 

Any  faded  leaves  found  near  the  base  of 
.bese  young  plants  should  be  pinched  off, 
iressing  the  leaf  downwards  until  it  parts 
from  the  stem;  if  pulled  in  an  upward  di¬ 
rection  the  act  of  removing  the  leaf  would 
.oosen  the  roots  of  the  plant  and  thus  retard 
:he  progress  of  the  latter. 

Like  Violets,  Calceolarias  do  best  when 
jqiven  abundance  of  air  and  treated  as 
tardily  as  possible. 

Potting  Soils. 

In  a  very  short  time,  it  will  be  necessary 
:o  commence  the  plotting  of  bedding-out 
plants  from  the  boxes.  In  the  meantime 
procure  some  good  loam,  leafsoil  and  sand, 
and  keep  these  ingredients  tinder  a  shelter, 
but  in  the  open  air,  the  idea  being  to  keep 
iff  the  rain  and  snow. 

The  old  soil  taken  from  pots  in  which 
Chrysanthemums  have  been  grown  should 
also  be  taken  care  of  and  duly  stored,  as  it 
is  very  suitable  for  potting  soft-wooded 
bedding  plants  in. 

;POt9. 

_  Collect,  and  place  these  in  their  proper 
sizes  after  washing  them  :  thev  will  be  re¬ 
quired  presently,  as  well  as  the  composts, 
and  by  getting  such  work  as  this  well  for¬ 
ward,  you  will  benefit  bv  it  later  on  when 
a  great  variety  of  work  is  more  pressing. 


Mats  and  other  Covering  Material. 

Dry  all  mats  and  straw  or  Fern  used  for 
the  protection  of  tender  plants  from  severe 
fxosts.  By  doing  so  you  will  preserve  them 
and  render  them  also  more  efficacious  when 
used  for  this  purpose. 


Fig.  /.  Examine  rockeries  now;  A  shows 
where  the  soil  has  fallen  away  from  the 
roots;  B,  Ferns  in  ifi  dormant  state. 


Fig.  2  shows  how  to  bury  or  heel  in  cuttings 
of  fruit  trees  for  grafting  -pur-poses  in 
spring. 


Fig.  3  shows  how  to  make  up  Mushroom 
beds  on  the  floor  of  a  shed  or  cellar ;  A,  hot¬ 
bed ;  B,  spawn;  C,  a  covering  of  soil;  D,  a 
covering  of  dry  straw. 
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The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  Prunings  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Select  a  number  of  well  matured  shoots  of 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  when  you  are  engaged 
in  pruning  the  latter,  and  tie  them  into 
bundles  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  inserting  each 
bundle,  correctly  named,  in  damp  soil  in  a 
north  aspect.  These  shoots  cut  off  the 
healthiest  trees  will  then  be  useful  for  graft¬ 
ing  purposes  in  April. 

Bury  the  lower  part  of  each  bundle  about 
5  inches  deep  and  tread  down  the  soil  very 
fit  ml}'  around  them  again. 

Mending  Walls. 

Where  the  branches  of  fruit  trees  are 
fastened  to  walls  by  means  of  strips  of  cloth 
and  wall  nails,  the  mortar  between  the 
courses  of  bricks  or  stones  gets  much  worn, 
and  in  the  holes  injurious  insect  pests  find 
a  hiding  place.  There  is  no  time  more 
suitable  for  getting  the  damaged  walls 
mended.  Use  the  best  grey  lime,  not 
cement,  as  nails  will  not  readily  enter  the 
latter.  Work  of  this  kind  done  qow,  while 
the  walls  are  moist,  lasts  longer  than  when 
the  latter  are  dry.  Moreover,  you  are  able 
to  get  at  the  joints  easily,  as  you  can  un¬ 
fasten  the  branches  of  the  trees  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Cleaning  the  Branches. 

Take ,  this  opportunity  of  getting  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees  cleansed  before  re¬ 
nailing  them  to  the  walls.  Avoid  damaging 
the  buds,  but  use  an  approved  insecticide 
and  thoroughly  clean  the  bark. 

Strawberry  Plants  in  Pots. 

All  outdoor  Strawberries  are  not  planted 
at  the  end  of  the  summer,  or  early  in  the 
autumn;  many  are  planted  in  the  spring. 
The  autumn  is  the  better  time,  but  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  it  is  not  convenient,  so 
that  spring  planting  must  be  done.  The 
young  plants,  now  in  small  pots,  should  be 
well  looked  after.  Pack  the  pots  close  to¬ 
gether  on  a  dry  bed  of  ashes  and  surrounded 
with  leaves.  The  leaves  and  crowns  of  the 
plants  will  not  be  injured  by  frost,  but  the 
roots  would,  and  the  pots  also. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

More  Mushroom  Beds 

During  the  winter  time  there  is,  usually, 
plenty  of  stable  manure  available,  also  tree 
leaves.  Autumn-made  beds  for  Mushroom 
culture  should  now  be  supplemented  by 
others,  and  these  may  be  made  up  in  any 
shed,  as  well  as  in  the  open  air.  But,  fail¬ 
ing  a  specially-constructed  Mushrcom  house, 
make  use  of  a  shed  or  cellar.  Fig.  r  shows 
how  you  may  construct  a  bed  on  the  floor  of 
a  shed  or  cellar.  The  hotbed  A  must  be 
beaten  down  firmly,  and  be  about  16  inches 
deep.  Put  in  the  pieces  of  spawn  B,  when 
the  heat  is  declining  and  registers  3  5  de¬ 
grees  ;  C  shows  a  covering  of  soil  ijr  inches 
deep,  and  D  a  covering  of  clean  straw. 
Seeds  to  Sow. 

A  few  seeds  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Leeks, 
and  Lettuces  may  be  sown  in  boxes,  and  the 
latter  placed  under  the  protection  of  glass. 

Preparing  Ground  for  Broad  Beans  and 
Peas. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  sow  some  seeds  in 
the  open  borders,  and  you  will  be  acting 
wisely  if  you  at  once  deeply  dig  the  ground 
and  put  in  a  generous  supply  of  decayed 
manure.  Leave  the  surface  rough  and 
lumpy  ;  the  frost — if  any  comes — and 
weather  generally,  will  render  the  soil 
friable,  and  make  the  task  of  seed  sowing 
a  very  pleasant  one. 

It  is  now  time  you  should  make  out  vour 
seed  lists,  and  get  them  despatched,  so  as  to 
have  the  seeds  at  hand  when  required. 

FoXgi.ovf.. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Looking  around. 

We  all  make  New  Year’s  resolutions,  and 
the  enthusiast  will  do  well  if  he  determines 
to  avoid  during  the  coming  year  the  cultural 
triors  of  the  past. 

Looking  around,  we  see  that  the  beautiful 
Roman  Hyacinths  are  once  again  proving 
their  worth  and  pushing  up  their  dainty 
spikes  of  white  bells  in  profusion,  Those 
giown  in  boxes  do  not  appear  to  mind  in  the 
least  being  shifted  into  pots  or  bowls  for 
various  purposes,  and  look  very  pretty  when 
imbedded  in  fibre  or  moss.  The  Due  van 
Thol  Tulips  too,  may  be  treated, dn  a  like 
manner,  although  they  require  slightly 
warmer  treatment  if  potted  at  the  same  time, 
and  intended  to  flower  simultaneously. 
Points  such  as  these  should  be  noted  in  the 
diary  (which,  by  the  bye,  every  gardener 
should  keep),  or,  when  the  time  arrives  for 
next  season’s  potting,  it  may  be  entirely  for¬ 
gotten.  Many  forced  plants,  apart  from 
those  of  a  bulbous  nature,  will  now  be  com¬ 
ing  on  in  genial  warmth,  and  should  never 
01  any  account  be  given  cold  water,  as  it 
stands  to  reason  the  check  is  calculated  to 
do  them  harm ;  let  the  water  therefore  be 
tepid,  or  lukewarm,  and  soft  or  rain-water, 
should  always  be  used  for  preference. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Cuttings  of  tree  or  perpetual  Carnations 
may  be  taken  this  month,  selecting  the  small 
side-shoots  about  four  inches  in  length, 
which,  after  being  cut  through  immediately 
below  a  joint,  may  be  stripped  of  the  lower 
leaves,  and  inserted,  several  together,  in  pots 
of  sandy  loam.  When  well  rooted,  they 
should  be  potted  off  singly  into  three  or 
four-inch  pots,  according  to  size,  and  in 
these  they  may  remain  till  about  Easter¬ 
time,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  a  liberal 
shift  into  larger  pots. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  a  good 
bottom-heat,  about  65  to  70  degrees,  is 
necessary  to  successfully  strike  them  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  failing  which  it  is  better 
to  defer  the  operation  for  a  time,  July  being 
a  good  month  in  which  to  propagate,  either 
by  cuttings  or  layering 
Showy  Cinerarias. 

What  we  should  do  without  these  gorgeous 
plants  I  do  not  care  to  think  ;  we  should  miss 
them  sadly,  both  doubles  and  singles.  The 
plants  resulting  from  a  summer  sowing  are 
now  coming  on  nicely,  and  will  replace  those 
raised  in  the  spring,  some  of  which  are  now 
getting  past  their  best.  Whether  growing 
or  flowering,  howerver,  they  require  a  fair 
amount  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  if  greenfly 
are  about,  some  few  are  almost  sure  to  be 
found  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves. 
Mildew,  too,  is  sometimes  caused  by 
diaughts  or  a  close  and  stagnant  atmosphere. 
These  ills  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  genial  conditions  provided,  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  require  a  stove  heat,  in¬ 
deed  it  is  surprising  how  well  they  will  do 
in  quite  a  low  temperature. 

Some  prefer  the  doubles,  but  really  they 
are  no  more  beautiful  than  the  single 
varieties,  which  can  be  thrown  away  when 
they  have  finished  flowering,  but  both  sorts 
bloom  better  if  somewhat  liberally  fed  up 
with  some  reliable  liquid  fertiliser  after  the 
buds  have  formed. 

Forced  Rhubarb. 

This  is  always  in  great  demand,  and  a 
good  supply  for  home  use  may  be  obtained 
if  the  roots  were  planted  beneath  the  green¬ 
house  staging  as  advised  some  time  since. 
By  this  time  the  crowns,  if  good  ones,  will 
be  throwing  up  strong  and  beautifully 
coloured  stalks,  which  may  be  pulled,  not  cut 
off,  when  large  enough  to  use.  Continue  to 
keep  the  soil  nicely  moist  about  them,  and 
exclude  the  light  by  means  of  mats  or  even 
sacking,  which,  although  more  unsightly, 


answers  the  same  purpose  if  suspended  from 
the  front  of  the  staging,  darkness  and 
warmth  being  essential  to  rapid  forcing. 

The  “  Bleeding  Heart.” 

Few  more  graceful  plants  exist  than  the 
Dicentra,  or  Dielytra  specitabilis,  and  they 
seem  particularly  beautiful  when  bloomed 
early  in  the  New  Year.  Not  that  they  re¬ 
quire  a  great  amount  of  fire-heat,  being 
quite  hardy,  and  a  genial  and  somewhat 
moist  atmosphere  of  about  50  degrees  to  55 
degrees  will  bring  them  rapidly  into  bloom. 
Successive  batches  should  now  be  brought  in, 
by  which  means  they  may  be  Had  in  flower 
from  February  till  nearly  mid-summer.  If 
required  quickly,  they  should  be  placed  at 
the  warmest  end  ot  the  house,  directly  over 
the  hot-water  pipes,  and  it  is  always  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  stand  the  pots  in  fibre. 

When  making  rapid  growth  they  require 
an  abundance  of  water,  and  as  soon  as  the 
flower  buds  appear,  occasional  applications 
of  liquid  manure  will  strengthen  the  plants 
and  add  colour  to  the  graceful  racemes  of 
pendent  heart-shaped  blossoms. 

Sowing:  Tomatos. 

The  great  majority  of  amateurs  are  too 
late  in  making  a  start  with  their  Tomatos, 
especially  those  intended  for  out-door  cul¬ 
ture,  consequently,  late  autumn  arrives,  and 
with  it  had  weather,  ere  the  fruit  has 
properly  ripened  off.  If  a  first  sowing  be 
made  this  month,  the  plants  can  be  steadily 
grown  on  till  planting-out  time  arrives,  and 
should  yield  a  fair  crop  ere  frost  cuts  them 
down.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  so 
thinly  that  no  pricking  off  is  necessary,  and 
the  young  plants,  when  potted  off,  placed  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  to  ensure  a  sturdy 
and  robust  growth. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Seed  Sowing:. 

I  have  previously  advised  amateurs  who 
have  had  seedpods  of  Orchids  ripening  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn  and  closing  months  of  the 
year,  to  sow  but  a  small  portion  of  the  seed 
at  the  time  of  ripening,  and  to  carefully 
store  the  remainder  of  the  seed  and  sow  after 
the  turn  of  the  days.  This  recommendation 
of  course  applying  only  to  the  epiphytal 
kinds,  I  would  always  advise  sowing  any 
of  the  terrestrial  kinds  immediately  the  seed- 
vessel  has  become  thoroughly  ripened,  irre¬ 
spective  of  whatever  the  season  of  the  year. 
There  are  many  methods  of  sowing  seeds  of 
Orchids.  The  terrestrial  kinds  in  practically 
all  cases  are  best  sown  on  a  plant  of  their 
own  genus,  or  at  any  rate  a  closely  allied 
genus  to  that  to  which  they  belong.  Some 
of  the  epiphytal  kinds,  such  for  instance 
as  the  Odontoglossums,  I  have  not  found  to 
germinate  satisfactorily  on  anything  but  on 
pots  containing  Odontoglossums,  Oattleyas, 
Laelias,  Epidendrums,  and  Sophronitis. 
Dendrobiums  and  other  epiphytal  genera 
can  also  be  sown  on  pots  of  their  own  kind, 
where  they  germinate  satisfactorily  ;  in  fact, 
until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  considered  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  seedlings  of  these  in  any 
other  way,  but  we  have  found  other  methods 
which  have  proved  more  satisfactory,  and 
as  these  methods  may  be  simply  applied  by 
amateurs  I  would  recommend  them  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  sowing  on  the  pots  of  old  plants. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  is  to  secure 
a  rough  sawn  piece  of  wcod.  such  as  can  be 
sawn  from  the  end  of  a  scaffold  pole,  about 
1  in.  thick.-  Shape  it  so  that  it  will  fit 
t’.icelv  into  a  5  in.  pot,  leaving  a  margin  of 
half  an  inch  around  the  outer  edge  and  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  bore  a  small  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  of  wood.  The  wood 
should  then  be  thrown  into  the  rain-water 
tank  for  a  few  hours.  When  it  has  become 
thoroughly  wetted,  the  pot  to  which  the  wood 


has  been  previously  fitted  should  be  draine 
well  up  to  the  base  of  the  wood,  only  sufl 
cient  space  between  the  crocks  and  wood  f 
a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum  moss  is  necessar 
After  the  wood  has  been  placed  in  positioi 
pack  the  space  between  the  wood  and  rim  < 
the  pot  firmly  with  finely  chopped  spha: 
num.  This  will  not  only  prevent  the'seec 
being  washed  away,  by  indiscreet  waterini 
but  it  will  also  assist  in  keeping  the  boar 
moist.  After  thoroughly  watering  with  rail 
water,  the  seeds  may  be  sprinkled  thinl 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wood.  T! 
pots  containing  the  seed  beds  may  now  1 
placed  in  the  warmest  and  moistest  plac 
available,  where  in  a  few  days,  providiin 
the  seeds  are  good  and  proper  attention 
given,  they  will  display  signs  of  germin; 
tion.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  water,  an 
every  care  must  be  observed,  for  the  seed 
are  so  very  light,  that  they  are  readil 
floated  from  their  position.  I  am  convince 
that  it  is  carelessness  in  watering  that  wil 
account  for  many  of  the  failures  to  procur 
satisfaction  in  the  raising  of  orchid  seeds. 

Another  simple  method  of  sewing  seed; 
to,secure  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas,  cut  it  int 
squares  of  about  4  or  5  in.,  get  som 
chopped  sphagnum  moss  and  place  it  in  th 
centre,  roll  it  firmly  into  a  ball  and  plac 
in  the  centre  of  a  well  drained  pot,  pack  th 
edgfjr  firmly  with  sphagnum  to  keep  thei: 
down,  and  after  watering,  the  seeds  may  b 
evenly  sprinkled  on  the  cloth,  forming 
mound  in  the  centre  of  a  pot.  The  pot 
may  be  placed  in  an  ordinary  propagatin. 
case  or  in  a  warm,  moist  position  in  th 
house,  where  with  proper  attention  they  wil 
quickly  germinate,  and  in  a  few  weeks  th 
seedlings  in  many  cases  should  be  ready  fo: 
pricking  out.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- *++ - 

The  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Bill 

In  1900,  in  consequence  of  the  prose 
cutions  which  had  been  brought  agains 
nurserymen,  seedsmen  and  others  fo; 
having  sold  or  kept  open  shop  for  the 
sale  of  insecticides,  weed  killers,  etc.,  the 
society  known  as  “  The  Traders  in  Poison¬ 
ous  Compounds  for  Trade  Purposes  Pro¬ 
tection  Society  ”  was  formed.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Richards,  of  234,  Borough  High  Street. 
London,  became  the  promoter  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Dobbs,  of  14,  San- 
some  Street,  Worcester,  was  appointed 
and  continues  to  act  as  secretary  and 
solicitor.  Offices  were  taken  at  5,  Clem¬ 
ent’s  Inn,  London,  but  after  the  organisa¬ 
tion  commenced  to  grow  and  the  finances 
of  the  society  not  being  sufficient  to  keep 
such  London  offices  going,  the  society's 
work  was  transferred  to  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary  at  Worcester.  A  Bill  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  secretary  and  solicitor 
known  as  the  “Trades  Poisons  and  Pois¬ 
onous  Compounds  Bill  ”  and  this  was 
brought  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  appointed  a  Committee  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  matter.  The  Traders' 
Society  was  asked  to  submit  witnesses  and 
this  was  done,  with  the  result  that  in 
1903  the  Departmental  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  an  alteration  in  the  law.  Peti¬ 
tions  were  signed  and  presented  to  Par¬ 
liament  with  the  view  to  getting  the 
Pharmacy  Act  of  1868  amended.  ThisJ 
has  now  been  done,  and  the  Bill  passed 
its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Thursdays,  17th  December,  and 
received  the  Royal  assent  in  the  House, 
of  Lords  on  21st  December.  The  Poisons 
and  Pharmacy  Bill  now  becomes  law  on 
April  1  st,  1909. 
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Garpatioi? 

( Hita. 


The  above  is  a  new  Carnation  belong- 
g  to  the  American  race,  now  frequently 
oken  of  as  the  perpetual  flowering  Car- 
ition.  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
■longs  to  the  race  of  tree  Carnations, 

.  d  while  one  shoot  goes  out  of  bloom 
■other  is  being  thrown  up  that  will  in 
,.e  time  bloom  and  thus  a  succession  is 
pt  up.  Not  all  of  the  varieties  bloom 
th  equal  freedom,  but  that  is  a  trait 
lich  is  common  to  many  other  plants. 
>th  the  American  Carnations,  tree  Car¬ 
bons  and  Malmaisons  are  tree  Carna- 
>ns  which  bloom,  in  many  cases,  more 
an  once  a  year.  Those  which  throw 
1  stems  and  bloom  a  second  time  are 
•med  remontant,  while  those  that  bloom 
the  same  plants  at-  any  period  of  the 
rr  are  spoken  of  as  perpetual  flowering 
irnations.  The  Malmaisons  do  not 
operly  belong  to  either,  as  they  flower 
c.ly  once  a  year,  but  at  the  same  time 
ey  continue  growing  practically  all  the 
ar  round  according  to  the  temperature 
which  they  are  kept, "and  in  the  course 
■  a  year  or  two  they  attain  a  consider- 
le  height. 

The  new  variety  under  notice  was 
ised  from  seeds  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
d  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex, 
nsequently,  although  it  belongs  to  the 
nerican  race,  it  has  been  raised  in  this 
untry.  As  the  illustration  will  shoa 
e  flowers  are  very  dark  in  colour,  being 
•  a  rich  velvety  crimson,  yet  brignt  and 
tensifying  towards  the  base.  Possibly, 
aroon-crimson  would  be  a  better  term 
r  the  colour.  The  petals  are  not  so 
•eply  fringed  as 'many  of  the  American 
rieties,  being  merely  toothed  on  the 
■ter  edges.  The  calyx  is  well-formed 
out  1  in.  long  and  constitutes  a  good 
pport  to  the  flower.  When  in  bloom 
■sse  Carnations  keep  a  long  time  in 
iter — say,  about  a  week,  if  kept  in  a 
■ol  place.  Their  size  and  brilliancy  of 
ilour  places  them  in  the  front  rank  for 
■t  flowers  during  winter,  so  that  with  a 
,  od  stock  of  this  race  no  private  estab- 
hment  need  be  without  flowers  during 
nter  by  all  those  having  greenhouses 
Mntained  at  a  temperature  varying 
>m  48  degs.  to  55  degs.  according  to 
L  variety.  Some  require  more  heat, 
yers  less.  This  is  by  no  means  a  high 
’nperature  when  we  consider  that  the 
hrnation  from  which  they  have  all  been 
<rived  blooms  naturally  in  the  open 
rder  in  July  when  we  may  have  a 
■nperature  of  anything  from  70  degs. 
'■  85  degs.  Under  glass,  how'ever,  the 
■ndition?  are  somewhat  different  and 
’ire  is  no  object  in  producing  a  higher 
<  nperature  than  is  necessary  to  enable 
flowers  to  open  freelv. 

- 4~M> - 

I  He  Fuchsia  rvas  introduced  by  Dr. 
chsius,  after  whom  it  is  named.  This 
ebrated  gardener  and  herbalist  was  in 
‘  aJSe  °f  the  great  gardens  which  were 
ide  at  Syon,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
mastery,  by  Protector  Somerset. 


lonopsidium  acaule. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Carnation  Rita. 


A  Violet-like 

Crucifer. 

(lonopsidium  acaule). 

Amongst  the  members  of  the  Wall¬ 
flower  family  we  have  plants  of  very 
varied  habit.  That  under  notice  is  one 
of  the  dwarfest,  as  it  does  not  exceed 
3  in.  m  height,  while  the  average  is  only 
2  in.  The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Chickweed,  very  small,  placed  closely 
together  and  in  the  axil  of  each  one  a 
flower  stalk  arises  just  clearing  the  foli¬ 


age  and  bearing  a  bloom  of  a  pale  lilac 
hue,  sometimes  tinted  with  violet  and 
occasionally  white.  The  most  prevalent 
colour  is  lilac  and  when  a  plant  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  its  myriads  of  flowers  it  is  very 
interesting  and  pretty.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  will  give  some  idea  of  a 
small  tuft  of  plants  grown  in  a  pot. 

The  plant  is  very  easily  accommodated 
and  as  it  blooms  in  a  very  short  time 
from  seed  it  may  be  grown  in  quite  a 
variety  of  ]>ositions ;  in  the  borders  to 
form  panels  in  spring  bedding,  or,  if 
sown  at  various  times  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  practically 
when  the  cultivator  desires  it.  If  sown 
late  and  grown  in  pots  it  may  be  had 
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in  bloom  in  winter  if  simply  protected 
against  frost.  Indeed,  the  mild  autumn 
which  we  had  previous  to  the  advent  of 
the  recent  snowstorm  enabled  this  to 
bloom  in  the  open  air.  It  was,  indeed, 
flowering  on  Christmas  Day  in  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens,  where  spring  bedding  is 
largely  employed  and  where  many  other 
hardy  flowers  were  in  bloom  at  the  same 
date. 

The  plant  is  by  no  means  new  to 
cultivation,  having  been  grown  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1845.  There 
is  only  one  other  known  species,  but  this 
seems  the  only  one  in  cultivation.  Those 
who  can  get  seeds  of  it  and  will  make 
a  sowing  now  can  have  it  in  full  bloom 
in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  a  few 
months’  time. 

- - 

Rock-Garden  for  Buckingham  Palace. 

Rock-gardens  are  a  great  fashion  of 
the  moment.  Under  the  auspices  of  that 
past-master  in  the  art  of  landscape  gar¬ 
dening,  who  has  been  conducting  recent 
improvements  at  Sandringham,  a  new 
rock-garden  is  being  made  in  the  grounds 
of  Buckingham  Palace. 

N.  C.  S.  Fixtures. 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,  Mr.  Richard  A, 
Witty  (St.  James’s  Villa,  Swain's  Lane, 
Highgate,  N. ),  sends  us  the  following 
dates  for  this  year’s  shows  : — October  6th 
and  7th,  November  3rd,  4th  and  5th,  and 
December  1st  and  2nd.  The  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  on  the  following  dates: 
September  20th,  at  Essex  Hall  ;  October 
6th,  Crystal  Palace;  October  25th,  Essex 
Hall;  November  3rd,  Crystal  Palace; 
November  15th,  Essex  Hall;  December 
1st,  Crystal  Palace;  and  December  13th, 
Essex  Hall. 

- ¥++ - 

TO  FORCE  RMUBRRB 
QUICKLY. 


It  should  not  be  introduced  to  very 
strong  heat  all  at  once.  A  moderate 
temperature  that  can  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  will  be  found  to  give,  not  only 
the  best,  but  the  quickest,  crop.  Another 
real  aid  to  quick  forcing,  of  both  Rhu¬ 
barb  and  Seakale,  is  to  lift  the  roots  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  before  placing  in  heat. 
The  Seakale,  being  rather  tender,  can  be 
covered  with  sand,  or  leaf-mould,  and 
placed  in  a  shed,  but  the  Rhubarb  should 
sfmply  be  dug  up,  and  left  lying  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  sun.  wind  and  rain.  If  it  gets 
well  frozen,  so  much  the  better,  as  by  this 
means  the  plants  get  the  equivalent  of  a 
good  long  rest,  and  start  very  readily 
into  vigorous  growth.  If  stalks  of  fine 
colour  and  quality  are  aimed  at,  too 
much  heat  must  not  be  employed  at  any 
stage,  as  strong  artificial  heat  induces 
pale  insipid  growth,  that  few7  people  care 
for.  The  old  Victoria  is  still  one  of  the 
very  best  forcing  Rhubarbs,  while  for 
very7  early  work  Royal  Albert  is  useful, 
although  the  stalks  are  very  slende  \ 

C.  Blur. 

Preston  House, 

Linlithgow. 


=  Liobelia  = 

KatWm  Thailand. 

Cl- .  -  - 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  experience  of  others  in  re¬ 
gard  to  novelties,  or  newer  varieties  of 
plants,  etc.,  always  makes  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  reading.  The  letter  of  H. 
Arnold  (page  762,  No.  30)  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  but  on  the  contrary,  distinctly 
worthy  of  note.  In  relation  thereto  it  is 
true  the  gardening  press  has  been  un¬ 
stinted  in  its  praise  of  the  Lobelia  Kath¬ 
leen  Mallard,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
has  been  said  which  this  little  treasure 
does  not  fully  justify.  Peculiarly,  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  quite  the  reverse  of  H.  Ar¬ 
nold’s,  fof  this  season  I  have  particularly 
observed  and  made  note  of  the  excellent 
result  of  this  plant,  both  in  heavy  soil 
and  shade.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
H.  Arnold  is  in  error,  nor  that  his  cul¬ 
ture  has  been  at  fault,  but  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  readers  I  will  relate  my  experience 
and  they  can  draw  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions,,  or,  w7hat  would  perhaps  be  better 
still,  experiment  therewith  for  themselves. 

Having  had  this  variety  under  observa¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  testing  its  merits,  no 
opportunity  has  been  allowed  to  escape 
in  noticing  its  behaviour  under  various 
circumstances.  In  light,  open  soil  and 
full  sunshine  it  has  certainly  done  excel¬ 
lently,  as  the  writer  remarks. 

On.  a  stiff  clayey  soil,  facing  full  north, 
the  result  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  depth  of 
colour  was  more  pronounced  and  of 
longer  duration  than  generally  happens 


R,  H.  S. 

The  next  fortnightly  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  flow'ers 
and  fruit,  will  be  held  in  the  Society’s 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  January  12th,  from  1  to  5  p.m. 

Gardening  Advice  Free. 

The  Brighton  Distress  Committee  are 
finding  work  for  unemployed  labourers, 
and  residents  who  engage  them  for  gar¬ 
dening  work  are,  if  thev  desire  it,  pro¬ 
vided  with  advice  free  of  charge  by  skilled 
amateur  horticulturists. 

Rose  Gardens  of  Bulgaria. 

The  Rose  gardens  of  Bulgaria,  occu¬ 
pying  a  total  of  13,000  acres,  are  confined 
to  148  parishes  of  the  provinces  of  Philip- 
popolis  and  Stara-Zagora.  The  Roses 
most  cultivated  are  the  red  Rose  (Rosa 
damascena)  and  the  v7hite  Rose  (Rosa 
alba).  Sixty  ounces  of  the  famous  Bul¬ 
garian  Ottar  of  Roses  is  said  to  be  w'orth 
yjioo,  and  the  value  of  a  year’s  export 
is  something  like  50,000. 

Women  Gardeners  Not  Wanted. 

By  a  large  majority  the  Imperial 
Austrian  Horticultural  Society  have  re¬ 
jected  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  women  gardeners  in  Austria. 
So  strongl}7  were  the  members  opposed 
to  any  encroachment  bv7  women  into  this 
field  of  men's  labour  that  they  refused  to 
re-elect  the  president  of  the  society  be¬ 
cause  he  was  known  to  favour  the  inno¬ 
vation, 


under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  ra^ 
In  regard  to  robust  growth  being  its  ch 
fault,  might  we  not,  though  not  discrediti- 
~such  statement,  remove  the  blame  frc 
this  tiny  subject  to  that  of  our  oi 
shoulders,  for  how  often  does  it  happ 
that  what  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
a  fault  in  various  plants  results  only  frc 
one’s  lack  of  knowledge  or  readiness 
understanding  rightly  their  proper  1 
quirements.  Robust  growth  at  the  e 
pense  of  flowers  is  frequently  the  rest 
of  too  liberal  treatment  (knowingly 
unknowingly).  Starvation  treatme 
alone  causes  some  plants  to  flower  free] 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Nasturtiums,  h- 
they  revel  in  noor  soil.  The  Lobelia 
not  far  removed  in  this  respect,  hence  u 
due  richness  in  the  soil  could  be  respo 
sible  for  growth  at  the  expense  of  flowei 
A  last  point  is,  heavy  soils  retain  nut 
ment  for  a  much  longer  period,  with  le 
waste  than  that  of  a  lighter  nature,  henc 
though  the  application  of  manurial  fo 
may  not  be  recent,  the  probability  is,  rir 
ness  exists,  and  only  remains  dormant  f 
a  period,  not  washed  below  to  a  dep 
outside  the  range  of  roots  of  such  situ 
subjects  as  in  soils  of  a  lighter  texture. 

This  item  is  worth  consideration,  f 
on  a  very  poor  clay  to  which  manure  h 
been  applied  some  exceedingly  nice  cor 
pact  little  plants  grew  splendidly,  we 
literally  covered  with  flowers,  whilst  ti 
amount  of  sunshine  which  reached  the 
would  I  fear  not  average  half  an  her 
per  day. 

However,  H.  Arnold's  letter  is  extreme 
timelv,  and  should  I  ever  experience  tl 
same  condition  as  he  relates  I  shall  (wi 
the  Editor’s  permission)  be  pleased  to  co 
-vey  the  information  to  H.  Arnold  throuj 
the  medium  of  these  pages. 

Sussex.  M.  D. 


She,  Uses  of  jVsUfiual  Naim? 
uv  Small  Saedews. 

There  is  no  more  useful  form  of  ar 
facial  manure  than  guano,  which  contar 
so  much  that  is  necessary  to  plant  lif 
viz.,  ammonia,  potash,  and  phosphor 
acid.  It  is  easily  applied,  as  a  dressii 
on  the  surface,  or  incorporated  with  t! 
soil.  Crushed  bones  may  be  dug  in,  at 
will  last  for  years,  and  are  especial 
suitable  for  Vine  borders. 

Potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  a 
good  for  the  Cabbage  tribe’,  but  they  a 
rather  forcing  in  their  effect,  and  mt. 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Bas 
slag  will  be  found  most  useful  and  stv 
able  for  grass,  which  it  soon  improve 
Quicklime  is  valuable  in  most  soils,  pa 
larly  cold  ones;  it  acts  at  once,  co 
verting  the  vegetable  and  animal  su 
stances  into  nourishment  for  the  plant 
and  if  applied  in  the  autumn,  will  de 
troy  slugs  in  the  soil.  The  concentrate 
forms  of  manure,  such  as  Clay’s  fertilize 
and  others,  are  so  expensive,  they  a:; 
generally  used  for  pot  plants. 

Soot  and  wood  ashes  may  be  applied 
all  times,  and  soon  show  their  effect  1 
the  deeper  green  of  the  leaves.  Gypsun 
if  powdered  over  the  leaves  of  a  growiv 
crop  in  spring,  is  very  beneficial,  but 
all  manuring  one  must  bear  in  mind  th;}1 
the  object  is  to  restore  to  the  earth  wh;. 
the  last  crop  has  taken  from  it. 

Miss  D.  Sparkf.s. 
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address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
Grid,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
uer  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
,, uld  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
i?  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
<  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 
jarden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
lest  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
spare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
‘awing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

517.  Temperature  for  American  Car¬ 
nations. 

I  have  seven  Carnations  (American,  I  be- 
ive)  in  60  size  pots.  The}'  are  about  gin. 

min.  high,  and  the  names  are  Winsor, 
tvladys,  Mrs.  T.  Vi.  Lawson,  Britannia, 
nchantress,  Aurora,  and  W  hite  Lawson, 
hat  heat  is  required  ?  I  have  a  cold  and 
so  a  warm  house.  A  few  hints  on  the  cul- 
vation  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
.OYICE,  Middlesex.) 

All  the  varieties  you  mention  are  certainly 
merican,  except  one  which  is  a  little  doubt- 
il,  namely,  Gwladys,  which  may  be  meant 
•r  the  Hon.  Gladys  Fellows.  During  their 
:riod  of  flowering  they  require  to  be  kept 
.  a  temperature  of  48  degrees  to  35  degrees, 
wording  to  the  variety,  but  if  not  in  bloom 
1  of  them  would  keep  in  a  temperature  of 
;  degrees  to  50  degrees,  according  to  your 
mvenience.  If  you  desire  to  flower  them 
1  winter,  or  if  they  are  at  that  stage,  the 
igher  temperature  mentioned  should  be 
iven,  with  a  rise  of  5  degrees  by  day  or  10 
agrees  with  sunshine.  About  the  end  of 
anuary  you  could  repot  them  into  5m.  pots 
>  as  to  keep  them  growing.  They  may  be 
town  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  good 
brous  loam,  half  part  leaf  mould  with  a 
ood  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  and  ground 
vster  shell,  if  you  can  get  it.  This  sup- 
lies  them  with  some  food,  but  its  chief 
unction  is  to  make  the  soil  porous  and  open, 
ibout  the  end  of  March  if  they  have  done 
ell  they  would  require  another  shift,  but 
f  they  have  only  made  a  moderate  amount 
f  growth,  you  could  defer  it  for  a  month, 
mother  thing  you  will  have  to  give  at- 
tntion  to  is  the  stopping  of  the  plants  in 
heir  early  9tages,  so  as  to  make  them  bushy, 
tt  the  present  time  you  might  pinch  out 
he  tip  of  the  longer  stems  and  the  branches 
hey  throw  out  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
■ood  bushy  specimens.  As  the  sun  heat  in- 
reases  in  spring  you  will  have  to  give  them 
.aore  and  more  ventilation  so  as  to  prevent 
he  temperature  from  rising  too  high.  There 
Is  no  object  in  forcing  Carnations  with  a 
nigh  temperature.  During  weather  like  the 
present  ventilation  will  be  unnecessary,  but 
in  the  return  of  mild  or  open  weather  they 
hould  be  freely  ventilated  at  the  top  in 
■rder  to  keep  the  stems  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
Vbout  the  middle  of  June  you  may  stand 
hem  out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and 
ttend  to  their  wants  there.  This  will  make 
he  tissues  firm,  and  ensure  good  flowering 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  piled,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


plants  by  the  time  they  are  taken  indoors 
about  the  end  of  September.  Propagation  is 
another  important  matter  with  American 
Carnations.  This  is  carried  out  by  means 
of  cuttings  taken  at  various  times,  but  chiefly 
during  January,  February  and  March.  The 
pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  hotbed  with  the 
object  of  getting  a  temperature  of  60  degrees, 
which  will  encourage  the  production  of 
roots.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  need 
not  be  so  warm.  We  have  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  discussed  the  method  of  taking  cut¬ 
tings,  which  is  to  take  out  the  short  side 
shoots  with  a  heel,  if  possible,  to  remove  the 
lower  pair  of  leaves  and  insert  the  cuttings 
fumly  in  pots  in  a  very  sandy  soil.  In 
stopping  your  Carnations  at  the  present 
time,  you  may  get  some  of  the  tops  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  make  cuttings,  although  the 
long  shoots  do  not  make  such  good  cuttings 
as  the  shorter  ones.  A  pane  of  glass  might 
be  put  over  the  top  of  the  labels  on  winch 
the  names  are  written  in  the  pots  of  cuttings. 
This  will  assist  them  during  the  early  period 
of  the  year.  You  will  find  March  the  best 
month  for  taking  cuttings,  if  you  are  not 
experienced  at  this  work,  as  they  are  then 
less  liable  to  damp. 

3518.  Cultivation  of  Begonia  in*ignis. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  little 
advice  on  the  growing  of  Begonia  insignis 
for  decorative  purposes.  Could  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  plant  enclosed  in  the 
letter?  (H.  B.,  Cheshire.) 

For  decorative  purposes  this  Begonia  is 
best  raised  from  "cuttings  taken  early  in 
March,  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and 
placed  where  they  will  get  a  bottom  heat  cf 
60  degrees  or  65  degrees.  As  scon  as  rooted 
they  should  be  potted  off  singly  in  pots  that 
will  take  them  comfortably,  and  enable  them 
to  make  a  start  in  growth.  As  soon  as  they 
are  rooted  a  somewhat  lower  temperature 
will  be  sufficient— say  50  degrees  to  55  de¬ 
grees  by  night,  rising  by  day.  As  soon  as 
the  roots  are  well  round  the  sides  of  the 
pots  and  before  they  become  pot  bound,  give 
them  a  shift  into  a  large  size.  Continue 
growing  them  under  these  conations  till 
well  into  June,  when  you  can  transfer  them 
to  a  cold  frame  where  they  will  make  better 
growth  than  in  a  stove  or  other  warm  house. 
For  small  plants  it  is  unnecessary  to  stop 
them,  as  they  usually  grow  with  a  single 
stem,  forming  large  trusses  of  flowers  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  when  annually  rooted 
and  grown  in  this  way.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  watering  them  when  they  require 
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it  and  ventilation  at  least  at  the  top  when¬ 
ever  they  require  it.  During  fine  weather 
syringe  the  plants  in  the  morning  and  again 
in  the  afternoon,  just  when  about  to  close 
the  frame.  Here  the  plants  may  remain 
until  the  cold  weather  makes  it  convenient 
to  take  them  into  a  warmer  house  some  time 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  September. 
The  plant  you  sent  was  Pelargonium  citri- 
odorurn  minimum. 

3519.  Uncommon  or  Curious  Plants. 

I  have  a  heated  greenhouse  and  a  fair 
variety  of  flowering  plants  which  do  very 
well.  I  would  like  to  grow  a  small  col¬ 
lection  of  easily  cultivated  plants  which  are 
distinguished  for  their  odd  appearance  or 
for  some  unusual  peculiarity,  and  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  name  for  me 
and  say  where  I  could  procure  them,  or  if 
they  could  be  raised  from  seed.  (P.S.A., 
Middlesex.) 

The  under-mentioned  are  some  of  the 
plants  which  are  usually  regarded  as  curi¬ 
osities,  but  which  are  of  easy  cultivation. 
Curious  plants  that  are  more  difficult  to 
cultivate  we  have  not  mentioned.  The  easily 
giown  ones  are  Monarch  of  the  East  (Sauro- 
matum  guttatum  and  sometimes  named  Arum 
cornutum),  Joss  Lily  (Narcissus  Tazetta 
chinensis).  Calvary  Clover  (Medicago 
Echinus),  the  Onion  Plant  (Ornithogalum 
longibracteatum),  the  Black  Calla  Arum 
sanctum),  and  the  Dragon  Arum  (variously 
known  as  Arum  Dracunculus  or  Dracunculus 
vulgaris).  All  of  the  above  have  either 
tuberous  roots  or  consist  of  bulbs,  except 
Calvary  Clover.  The  latter  might  not  be 
readily  obtainable  everywhere,  so  that  you 
could  leave  it  to  the  nurseryman  or  seedsman 
ftom  whom  you  order  the  plants.  Many 
people  grow  the  others  in  the  form  of  bulbs 
or  tubers,  and  you  may  order  the  lot  and 
ask  the  seedsman  you  employ  to  get  them  all 
for  you  if  not  in  stock. 

3520.  Best  Place  for  an  Araucaria. 

I  have  had  an  Araucaria  in  the  house  close 
to  a  window  for  some  years,  and  it  has  now 
got  too  tall  and  spreading,  the  branches 
being  in  the  way.  Will  this  do  all  right  if 
I  plant  it  out  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  garden 
near  a  wall  facing  south-west?  Some  of 
the  lower  branches  have  died  away,  but  the 
top  looks  healthy.  (Western,  Glam.) 

The  Araucaria  which  you  mention  is,  no 
doubt,  the  popular  one  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  Araucaria  excelsa,  and,  if  so,  that  is 
a  greenhouse  plant  which,  we  fear,  would 
not  prove  hardy  in  any  part  of  this  country, 
though  dt  is  always  worth  while  trying  those 
greenhouse  subjects  on  a  warm  or  mild  sea 
ccast.  The  best  plan  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  to  retain  it  until  spring, 
when  you  can  plant  it  out  in  some  sheltered 
situation  and  leave  it  there  to  take  its 
chance.  It  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  fair 
amount  of  growth  during  the  summer  and 
get  established  in  its  new  situation.  Then, 
if  it  is  capable  of  standing  the  winter,  it 
will  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  In  any  case, 
if  you  require  something  to  put  in  its  p’ace 
you  should  procure  a  young  one  and  risk  cr 
sacrifice  the  old  one,  which  often  gets  too 
latge  for  the  convenience  that  many  growers 
have  for  it. 


ROOM  PLANT8. 

35  21.  Plant  Losing:  Leaves. 

I  bought  this  plant  from  a  man  at  the  door 
and  it  has  gone  back  ever  since.  Could  you 
tell  me  the  reason?  J'he  berries  have  all 
shrunk  up  and  the  leaves  are  falling  off. 
We  keep  it  standing  in  the  window  or  on 
the  table.  State  the  reason  and  best  thing  to 
do  with  it,  also  the  name.  We  were  told  they 
called  it  the  Winter  Silariam.  (John 
Thompson,  Northumberland.) 

We  presume  that  the  seller  of  the  plant 
meant  to  say  the  Winter  Solanum,  as  the 
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berries  you  sent  us  are  those  of  Solanum 
Capsicastrum.  We  have  also  heard  it  called 
the  Jerusalem  Cherry.  We  think  your  plant 
is  losing  its  leaves  and  dropping  its  berries 
because  the  temperature  is  too  low,  but  it 
might  have  been  injured  during  the  time  it 
was  out  of  doors.  Your  best  plan  with  it 
now  would  be  to  attend  to  the  matter  of 
watering  while  there  are  leaves  on  it.  Uo 
not  keep  it  in  a  soddened  condition,  but  just 
let  the  soil  be  continuously  moist  by  water¬ 
ing  only  when  it  requires  it  and  waiting  till 
the  soil  is  getting  dry  again.  You  can  prune 
it  back  in  March  by  shortening  the  branches 
and  about  April  it  would  commence  growing 
with  you  again.  We  do  not  suppose,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  can  make  it  develop  good 
growth  indoors,  far  less  produce 'berries  on 
it.  At  the  end  of  May  your  best  plan  would 
be  to  plant  it  out  in  the  garden  in  a  piece 
of  well-dug  and  manured  soil.  Here  it  will 
make  good  growth,  flower  and  produce  ber¬ 
ries  which  should  ripen  up  in  autumn.  Lift 
the  plant  about  the  middle  of  September,  pot 
it  up  in  good  soil  and  transfer  it  to  your 
window.  If  the  berries  have  not  changed 
colour  by  the  time  you  lift  and  repot  it  it 
will  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  if 
the  conditions  you  accord  it  are  fairly  good. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3522.  Planting:  Steps  of  a  Rockery. 

I  have  a  good  sized  rockery  with  a  path 
over  the  steepest  part  of  it.  Some  of  the 
steps  are  built  up  with  old  bricks  and  stones, 
and  I  wish  to  plant  flowers  that  will  creep 
down  the  sides  and  give  them  a  natural  ap¬ 
pearance.  Would  you  give  some  directions 
about  the  time  to  plant  and  what  to  plant? 
(G.  L.  Wood,  Hants.) 

The  steps  or  terraces  of  your  rockery 
should  be  level  or  nearly  so,  and  if  you 
make  slight  provision  around  the  plants 
themselves,  where  you  insert  them,  for  re¬ 
taining  the  water,  the  plants  will  get  estab¬ 
lished  and  prove  very  effective  under  those 
conditions.  For  instance,  you  could  put 
some  small  stones  or  brick-ends  about  an 
inch  above  the  general  level  of  the  steps, 
and  that  will  hold  water  about  the  subjects 
which  you  plant  and  enable  them  to  make 
good  growth.  It  is  not  in  winter,  but  in 
summer  when  the  water  will  be  necessary. 
At  the  same  time  you  should  make  sure  that 
immediately  beneath  them  there  is  plenty  of 
good  soil  into  which  they  can  root  and  then 
be  independent  of  any  artificial  watering. 
Subjects  which  you  could  employ  in  the  way 
you  mention  are  Thymus  Serpyllum,  with 
its  sweet  scented  variety  T.S.  lanuginosus, 
Cerastium  tomentosum  (Snow  in  Summer), 
C.  Biebersteinii,  Arenaria  balearica,  Aubrie- 
tias  of  sorts,  and  dwarf  Rock  Roses  of  sorts. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  others  which 
could  be  usefully  employed  in  this  way,  but 
the  above  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  abuse 
if  there  is  much  walking  up  and  down  those 
paths.  The  sweet  scented  varieties  of  Thyme 
are  very  appropriate  to  this  kind  of  work  on 
account  of  the  sweet  odour  they  give  off  when 
brushed  against  with  the  feet. 

35  23.  Newly  Planted  Subjects  and 
Frost 

About  three  days  before  the  frost  and 
snow  came  I  planted  out' a  great  many  seed¬ 
ling  Primroses,  Wallflowers,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  and  Pansies.  Do 
you  think  the  frost  and  snow  will  hurt  them 
after  being  newly  transplanted?  If  so,  what 
am  I  to  do?  (Sidney  Coles,  Birmingham.) 

If  your  plants  were  well  rooted,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  had  a  ball  of  soil  on  the 
roots  of  each,  they  will  take  little  harm. 
The  chief  danger  will  be  after  the  frost  goes, 
as  the  thawing  will  have  the  effect  of  raising 
some  of  the  plants  out  of  the  soil  where  the 
roots  have  not  got  a  good  hold.  Wait  until 
the  thaw  is  complete  and  the  soil  getting 
fairly  firm,  then  look  over  your  plants,  and 


if  any  of  them  have  become  raised  out  of  the 
soil  press  them  in  again  with  the  fingers  or 
replant  any  one  which  may  happen  to  be  too 
far  out  of  the  soil.  On  another  occasion  you 
should  make  a  point  of  transplanting  those 
subjects  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  possible- 
say,  not  later  than  the  first  fortnight  of  No¬ 
vember.  There  will  still  be  sufficient  warmth 
in  the  soil  then  to  enable  them  to  become 
rooted  in  their  fresh  situations. 


ROSES. 

35  24.  Rambler  Roses  Blooming  Once. 

I  saw  it  stated  a  short  while  ago  that 
Rambler  Roses  bloom  only  once.  Do  the 
plants  die  after  that,  or  what  happens  to 
them  ?  About  a  month  ago  I  planted  some 
on  the  porch  of  our  house  and  some  to  climb 
over  arches  down  the. garden.  Perhaps  the 
writer  meant  that  the  old  stems  flowered  once 
only,  but  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion. 
(M.  R.  Warden,  Notts.) 

The  true  solution  of  that  statement  would 
be  that  the  plants  only  flower  once  a  year, 
and  that  is  in  summer,  after  which  they 
have  done  for  the  season.  Old  stems  with 
their  branches  usually  flower  fairly  well 
during  the  second  season,  and  while  the 
plants  are  small  all  the  stems  should  be  left 
until  they  are  getting  too  numerous  to  allow 
of  proper  room  for  the  number.  Then  the 
old  stems  may  be  cut  away  right  to  the  base, 
leaving,  all  the  best  of  the  young  ones  in 
their  place. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3525.  Holly  Not  Fruiting. 

Why  is  it  that  our  Holly  tree  never  bears 
berries?  We  have  a  fine  tree  on  the  lawn, 
and  I  have  watched  it  for  many  years,  and 
it  never  bears  a  berry,  although  it  seems  to 
bloom  every  year  in  June.  It  gets  plenty  of 
sun  all  day.  (A.  R.  M.,  Herts.) 

All  the  Hollies  flower,  but  some  of  them 
are  incapable  of  bearing  berries.  When 
raised  from  seeds  some  of  the  trees  bear  male 
flowers  only,  while  some  of  them  only  have 
flowers  with  the  young  fruits,  but  unless 
there  is  another  one  to  bear  perfect  pollen 
in  the  neighbourhood,  such  a  tree  would  not 
bear  fruits.  There  is  another  form  of  the 
tree  having  complete  flowers,  and  such 
would  be  likely  to  produce  berries  more  or 
less  every  year.  In  all  probability  your  tree 
has  imperfect  flowers,  and  to  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  berries  it  is  well  to  make  sure  in  get¬ 
ting  one  from  the  nursery  with  berries  upon 
it.  Where  a  number  of  Holly  trees  are 
gtown,  there  is  then  a  much  better  chance 
of  getting  one  or  more  amongst  them  with 
perfect  flowers  that  will  fruit,  and  some 
with  male  flowers,  so  that  pollen  would  be 
close  at  hand  to  pollinate  the  trees  that  have 
only  female  flowers. 

35  26.  Lilac  Not  Flowering 

We  have  a  very  large  bushy  Lilac  tree, 
which  throws  up  plenty  of  young  shoots  from 
the  bottom  every  year,  but  does  not  flower 
well,  although  it  blossomed  freely  about 
eight  years  ago.  It  is  shaded  by  a  Sycamore 
which  is  growing  larger  every  year.  Do  you 
think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
what  would  you  advise  me  to  do?  (II.  Pear¬ 
son,  Oxon.) 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Lilac  you 
mention  do,es  not  flower  well,  one  being  that 
you  allow  it  to  throw  up  young  shoots  from 
the  base  which  would  only  serve  to  crowd  the 
plant  and  prevent  the  wood  from  ripening 
properly.  The  other  detriment  to  the  Lilac 
is  the  presence  of  that  Sycamore  which 
shades  it  too  much,  thus  serving  to  make 
the  wood  soft  and  incapable  of  flowering 
freely,  if  at  all.  Your  best  plan  would  be 
to  transplant  it  or  reduce  the  number  of 
branches  on  the  Sycamore,  so  that  the  Lilac 
can  get  more  direct  sunshine.  If  the  Lilac 


is  bulky,  your  best  plan  would  be  to  ro 
prune  it  at  any  •  time  between  now  and  t 
end  of  March,  but  the  sooner  the  bett 
Then  leave  it  to  make  another  summe 
growth  in  its  present  position,  and  next  t 
tumn  it  will  be  in  good  condition  to  traj 
plant  to  a  more  sunny  situation.  During  t 
summer  it  will  make  fibrous  roots  where  t 
thick  ones  have  been  cut,  and  so  long  as  y 
can  get  plenty  of  small  roots  the  tree  w 
lift  readily.  When  root-pruning  it  take  tl 
opportunity  of  removing  all  suckers,  whi 
may  be  used  as  young  plants  if  the  old  o 
has  not  been  grafted,  in  order  to  encoura 
the  roots  into  the  trench  you  might  t 
some  good  soil  before  filling  in  the  0 
material. 

3527.  Shrubs  for  Tubs. 

I  have  four  tubs  which  I  want  to  ke 
filled  with  shrubs  to  stand  by  the  doorstep 
two  in  winter  and  two  in  summer.  Wh 
would  you  recommend  in  the  way  of  flowe 
ing  shrubs  for  summer  and  foliage  shru 
lor  winter?  Please  state  what  kind  of  sc. 
would  be  best  for  them  and  the  best  time 
put  them  in  the  tubs.  (R.  Tilney,  Kent. 

There  are  several  flowering  shrubs  tl. 
would  make  useful  subjects  to  plant  in  tu 
during  summer.  The  common  Hydrangea  . 
any  of  its  varieties  would  keep  up  a  su 
cession  of  bloom  for  many  weeks  if  tl 
plants  are  of  good  size.  Veronica  Travers 
would  keep  in  bloom  for  a  shorter  period  t 
time,  but  the  foliage  being  evergreen  an 
only  the  size  of  those  of  the  box,  it  is  orr. 
mental  at  every  period  of  the  year.  Tl 
flowers  are  very  pale,  almost  white,  but  a: 
pioduced  in  large  quantities  on  bushes  1 
some  size.  A  good  pyramidal  Fuchsia 
very  handsome  and  might  be  grown  in  tl 
tub  instead  of  the  Hydrangea  if  you  hat 
no  greenhouse  to  keep  the  latter  during  tl 
winter.  For  instance,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  : 
hardy,  and  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  i 
winter  the  tub  containing  it  may  be  stoc 
on  some  sheltered  position  out  of  doors,  : 
you  have  no  conveniences  in  the  greenhousi 
Two  distinct  evergreen  plants  with  coloure 
foliage  are  the  Golden  Privet  and  the  golde 
Euonymus  (Euonymus  japonicus  aureus 
Both  of  these  are  perfectly  hardy  in  th 
South,  and  would,  therefore,  be  suitable 
besides  being  highly  ornamental  and  easil 
managed. 


VEGETABLES. 

35  28.  Heavy  Soil  and  Roots. 

The  soil  of  our  garden  is  very  heavy  an 
I  wish  to  grow  Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Beej 
Would  you  advise  me  how  to  prepare  it  fo 
these  crops  ?  What  kind  of  manure  woul 
you  advise  me  to  use,  if  any,  and  how  much 
I  want  to  get  good  samples,  but  hithert- 
have  not  been  very  successful  -  in  gettin, 
good  roots.  (A.  Dawson,  Westmorland.) 

Your  best  plan  is  to  trench  the  groum 
at  least  3  ft.  deep  in  those  situations  when 
you  wish  to  grow  deep-rooting  Carrots  an< 
Parsnips  at  least.  This  should  be  done  a 
soon  as  you  can  get  the  ground  in  a  fair!; 
diy  condition  so  as  to  be  woikable.  In  fu 
ture,  this  could  be  done  in  the  autumn,  si 
that  the  soil  would  have  the  benefit  of  fros1 
during  the  winter,  as  this  has  the  effect  o. 
crumbling  down  the  stiff  lumps  of  soil.  I: 
spring  the  ground  should  be  levelled,  finel) 
broken  up  with  a  fork  and  left  in  readinesi 
for  sowing  the  Carrots  at  the  proper  time 
for  your  district.  Give  the  ground  a  dress 
ing  of  lime  in  March.  If  you  care  to,  while 
preparing  the  soil,  you  could  put  a  lot  o: 
gritty  matter,  such  as  the  scrapings  fron 
roads,  upon  the  surface,  and  in  the  operation 
of  trenching  this  will  get  more  or  less  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Even  with  this  trouble,  ir; 
stiff  soil  you  will  not  get  good  exhibition 
roots  without  adopting  another  method  ir 
spring.  The  plan  is  to  get  a  dibber  thai 
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ill  make  a  hole  at  least  3  in.  wide  and 
j-  ft.  deep.  These  holes  may  be  made  in 
nes  at  12  in.  to  15  in.  apart  and  then  filled 
ith  a  compost  consisting  of  sifted  soil 
om  the  potting  benches,  which  should  be 
lirly  rich.  You  should,  however,  add  some 
one  meal  and  a  good  quantity  of  wood 
,hes  to  it  as  well  as  plenty  of  sand.  Mix 
.ese  well  together,  fill  the  holes  and  press 
e  material  down  firmly.  The  centre  of 
ese  holes  should  be  marked  with  a  peg, 

■  that  you  may  sow  Carrots  only  where  the 
oles  have  been.  Place  three  or  four  seeds 
each  hole.  When  the  seedlings  have  at- 
ined  some  size,  leave  the  best  and  pull 
it  all  the  others.  The  roots  of  these  find- 
g  no  impediment  in  the  way  will  grow 
raight  downwards  and  thus  produce  good 
ots.  The  same  method  of  treatment  may 
given  to  Parsnips,  and  Eeet  may  also  be 
rved  in  the  same  way,  though  the  holes 
ed  not  be  so  large  or  deep. 


FRUIT. 

329.  Grape  Gros  Colmar. 

Could  a  Gros  Colmar  (or  Colman)  Grape 
ne  be  successfully  grown  in  a  cool  green- 
>use?  (Novice,  Middlesex.) 

We  fear  you  would  not  be  very  successful 
growing  this  Grape  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
it  requires  a  long  growing  season  and  the 
me  high  temperature  that  is  required  for 
uscat  of  Alexandria  to  give  satisfactory 
suits.  The  result  of  a  low  temperature 
iuld  be  that  the  berries  would  remain  half 
een  when  they  ought  to  be  black  with  a 
irple  bloom  on  them.  The  flavour  of  such 
rapes  is  also  poor,  being  of  an  earthy, 
fiery  flavour.  No  doubt  you  are  highly  at- 
icted  by  the  large  size  and  fine  appearance 
this  Grape,  but  it  requires  the  conditions 
■  name  in  order  to  get  either  size  or 
lour.  If  you  wish  to  make  experiments 
■u  could  do  so,  but  we  cannot  guarantee 
y  satisfactory  results.  If  you  wish  a 
ape  that  will  be  good-looking,  even  al- 
ough  not  very  large  but  of  good  flavour, 
sn  you  should  get  Black  Hamburgh.  There 
another  variety  that  succeeds  well  under 
ol  conditions,  namely,  Reine  Olga,  but  as 
is  of  a  dull  reddish  hue  you  would  pos- 
>ly  not  feel  satisfied  witji  it  for  table 
rposes.  White  Grapes  of  good  size  that 
iuld  grow  and  give  fair  satisfaction  under 
ose  conditions  are  Buckland  Sweetwater 
d  Foster’s  Seedling. 

>30.  Fruit  for  a  Wooden  Fence. 

What  fruit  trees  would  you  advise  me  to 
ant  against  a  wooden  fence  5  ft.  high?, 
gets  plenty  of  sun  as  it  faces  south,  or 
arly  so,  and  gets  very  warm  in  summer, 
would  like  to  cover  the  fence  with  some- 
ing  and  fruit  trees  of  some  size  would  be 
:>re  profitable  and  better  than  Ivy  or  other 
'  mbing  plants.  (Fruit,  Sussex.) 

I  here  are  many  varieties  of  fruit  trees 
;fi  could  be  grown  on  a  wooden  fence  5  ft. 
:;h  if  you  understand  pruning  and 
lining,  and  get  them  upon  the  proper 
icks  that  will  have  a  restraining  or 
"arfing  effect  upon  them.  Red  or  White 
irrants  and  Gooseberries  would  be  easily 
mageable  and  would  ripen  earlier  on  that 
•  ithern  aspect  than  they  would  in  the  open. 
,lf.v>  of  course,  require  training  and  regu- 
yiiig  in  the  matter  of  pinning,  so  that 
Vf®  will  be  just  a  sufficient  number  of  up- 
•;ht  9tems  to  cover  the  fence  without  crowd - 
p'  Plums  could  be  grown  on  that  fence 
>  d  Greengage  would  make  a  good  dessert 
Ir«*y.  while  Victoria  is  usually  con- 
ered  a  cooking  variety,  but  may  also  be 
’id  for  dessert.  It  fruits  freely  and  is  a 
I  intable  Plum  for  a  small  garden.  Many 
'  01  Apples  could  be  grown  if  trained 

1  the  shape  of  a  fan  and  spur-pruned  every 
-  j1:  ln  winter.  Two  Very  good  varieties  for 
'  11s  or  fences  are  Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox’s 


Change  Pippin.  If  you  would  like  an  early 
variety,  either  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Beauty  of 
Bath  are  worth  growing,  the  latter  being  the 
most  handsome.  You  should  take  care  to 
have  the  Apple  trees  grafted  or  budded  upon 
the  Paradise  stock.  Pears  that  could  be 
tiained  upon  that  fence  are  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Doyenne  du  Comice  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey.  They  should  be  grafted  or 
budded  on  the  Quince  stock,  which  has  a 
dwarfing  effect  and  causes  them  to  come  into 
fruit  bearing  earlier.  You  can  get  a  greater 
length  of  branch  for  the  Pears,  either  by 
training  them  horizontally  along  the  fence 
or  growing  them  as  single  oblique  cordons. 
The  trees  are  planted  about  18  in.  apart,  but 
instead  of  the  stems  being  taken  straight  up 
to  the  top  of  the  fence  they  are  nailed 
obliquely — say,  at  an  angle  of  45  degs.  with 
the  ground.  This  bending  of  the  stem  re¬ 
strains  any  gross  vigour  they  are  likely  to 
make  and  causes  them  to  make  a  more  equal 
growth  all  along  the  stem  than  if  they  were 
planted  perfectly  upright.  In  the  latter  case 
single  cordons  would  make  the  most  of  their 
growth  on  the  top  and  that  would,  of  course, 
mean  that  the  most  of  growth  would  be 
above  the  fence  every  year  and  the  trees,  in 
all  probability,  would  not  flower  freely. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3531.  Worms  in  the  Soil. 

In  digging  over  a  large  bed  for  Roses  I 
found  the  ground  full  of  large  worms,  with 
here  and  there  nests  of  small  white  worms 
with  some  larger  ones  of  a  slatey  colour. 
Can  you  let  me  know  how  I  can  destroy  them 
if  you  think  them  harmful?  (P.  C.  Duncan, 
Surrey.) 

The  large  worms  you  mention  are  evi¬ 
dently  earthworms,  which  are  quite  harmless 
as  far  as  most  plants  are  concerned,  and 
quite  so  in  the  case  of  Roses.  They  are  bene¬ 
ficial  rather  than  otherwise,  inasmuch  as 
they  keep  the  ground  well  aerated  and 
drained  by  their  burrows.  The  small  white 
ones  are  very  probably  some  harmless  insect 
living  on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  such 
as  leaves  or  farmyard  manure.  The  slatey 
coloured  ones  may  possibly  be  Daddy-Long- 
Legs,  and  if  so  they  are  very  harmful  to  the 
roots  and  stems  of  quite  a  variety  of  plants, 
cutting  them  across  either  below  the  ground 
or  just  where  they  enter  the  ground.  Later 
on  in  spring  you  can  give  the  ground  a 
good  dressing  of  “  Kilogrub  ”  or  “  Alphol,” 
digging  it  in,  as  the  fumes  rise  up  through 
the  soil,  and  in  doing  so  they  destroy  in¬ 
sects  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds. 

3532.  Big-  Buds  on  a  Filbert. 

Is  this  the  same  as  the  big  bud  on  the 
Black  Currant  when  attacked  with  the  mite, 
and  do  you  think  they  come  off  the  Currant 
bushes  in  someone  else’s  garden?  (A.  R.  M., 
Herts.) 

We  do  not  consider  that  the  mite  that  at¬ 
tacks  Filberts  and  Nuts  to  be  the  same  as  the 
mite  which  attacks  the  Black  Currant.  They 
are  related,  but  bushes  of  the  one  kind 
would  not  be  attacked  by  the  mites  off  the 
other.  The  mite  which  attacks  the  Filbert  is 
Phytoptus  Avellanae.  You  should  at  the 
present  time  destroy  as  many  mites  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  cutting  off  all  buds  that  are  unduly 
swollen,  being  careful  not  to  cut  away  those 
that  may  be  plump  looking  buds  but  only  of 
moderate  size.  Such  buds  bear  the  nuts, 
whereas  the  buds  that  are  affected  by  this 
mite  are  distinctly  larger  than  an}r  of  the 
normal  or  ordinary  ones.  Cut  off  all  those 
that  are  unduly  swollen  and  burn  them  to 
destroy  the  mites  in  them.  Then  during 
April,  May  and  June,  to  make  sure  of  de¬ 
stroying  any  that  may  still  be  upon  the  bush, 
dust  it  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  flowers 
of  sulphur  mixed  with  one  part  lime.  The 
mites  change  from  the  old  buds  to  the  new 
ones  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and  that 
is  the  reason  for  giving  the  application  at 
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A  Lucky 
Sixpence. 

This  tells  you  how  for  sixpence 
You  can  put  yourself  in  the  way 
Of  preventing  mental  worry  ana  physical  strain. 
If  you  fear  a  breakdown  in  health 
Spend  the  sixpence  and  be  convinced. 


Sir  James  Crichton- Browne  has  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  such 
physical  and  mental  degeneracy  as  exists 
amongst  us  is  bad  or  insufficient  food. 

This  is  unfortunately  but  too  true,  as  the 
proprietors  of  Vi-Cocoa  have  been  pointing 
out  for  years,  and  now  food  faddism  has 
reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  seriously 
affecting  the  health  of  the  community.  The 
craze  for  getting  thin  is  on  a  par  with 
race  suicide. 


Vi-Cocoais  the  most  perfect  flesh-forming 
food  beverage  ever  placed  before  the  public. 

It  not  only  possesses  highly  nutritious  and 
sustaining  properties,  but  it  is  also  soothing, 
acts  as  a  tonic,  and  considerably  assists 
weak  digestions. 


Vi-Cocoa  —  a  packet  of 
which  can  be  obtained 
everywhere  for  the  small 
sum  of  sixpence — is  in  a 
great  measure  self-digest¬ 
ing,  and  exceeds  tenfold  in 
nutrient  and  sustenant 
power  any  other  food  bever¬ 
age,  and  it  will  steadily  build  up  your  body 
to  a  healthy  condition  if  taken  regularly 
night  and  morning. 

You  can  try  it  free  of  expense.  Write  to 
Vi-Cocoa,  i2,  Henry  Street,  London,  W.C., 
for  a  dainty  sample  tin  of  Dr.  Tibbies’ 
Vi-Cocoa  free  and  post  paid.  It  is  a  plain, 
honest,  straightforward  offer.  It  is  done 
to  introduce  the  merits  of  Vi-Cocoa  into 
every  home. 


that  time.  At  present  they  are  securely 
sheltered  inside  tightly  closed  buds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3533.  Renovating!  a  Muddy  Path. 

The  path  from  the  front  door  down  the 
middle  of  the  garden  to  the  gate  always  gets 
muddy  when  it  rains,  although  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  given  it  a  coating  of  ashes  without 
much  good  effect  after  a  few  days’  rain  with 
much  walking  on  it.  I  have  seen  good,  drv 
paths  made  of  coal  ashes,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  know  how  it  is  done.  (T.  Med- 
land,  Suffolk.) 

The  foundation  of  your  walk  must  be 
faulty  in  some  way.  There  may  be  dips  in 
the  ground,  or  there  may  be  layers  of  clay  or 
heavy  soil  down  below  retaining  the  water 
for  an  undue  length  of  time  after  rain. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  take  up  the  path 
entirely  and  practically  make  a  new  one. 
Take  out  the  material  to  the  depth  of  15  in., 
then  shape  the  bottom  of  the  walk  so  that  the 
centre  will  be  slightly  higher  than  the  sides. 
This  causes  any  water  there  may  be  to  run 
towards  the  sides,  thus  leaving  the  material 
of  the  walk  dry.  Then  place  a  layer  of 
9  in.  of  rubble  stone,  brickbats  or  lumps  of 
chalk,  whichever  you  can  get  most  readily 
in  your  neighbourhood.  By  means  of  a  log 
of  wood  these  stones  or  other  material  should 
be  beaten  down  firmly.  Then  on  the  top  of 
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this  place  3  in.  of  finer  material,  consisting 
of  gravel  even  if  it  is  not  very  clean.  Beat 
this  down  firmly  or  roll  it,  and  then  add  the 
ashes  on  the  top  to  make  it  up  to  the  de-' 
sired  level.  The  centre  should  be  higher 
than  the  sides  so  as  to  make  the  water  run 
off  instead  of  sinking  into  the  body  of  the 
walk.  The  ashes  should  then  be  firmly 
rolled  to  make  it  easy  to  walk  upon.  By  hav¬ 
ing  the  base  of  the  walk  drained  with  the 
materials  just  named  no  water  can  lodge  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  Either  that  is  the  reason 
of  the  present  walk  being  faulty  and  muddy, 
or  there  may  be  a  dip  in  the  ground.  If 
this  dip  is  too  deep  to  get  it  all  to  a  dead 
level,  or  else  to  slope  from  the  house  to  the 
front  gate,  then  you  must  put  in  a  sort  of 
trap  in  the  deepest  part  so  that  any  water 
which  may  run  down  the  path  will  run  into 
the  trap  and  thereby  leave  the  path  dry. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Tomas)  Sempervivum  tortuosum  variega- 
tum,  a  shrubby  Ilouseleek  from  the  Canary 
Islands. 

(T.  B.  J.)  1,  Chimonanthus  fragrans ;  2, 
Viburnum  Tinus;  3,  Daphne  odora ;  4, 
Cydonia  japonica. 

(R.  M.  D.)  1,  Carex1  brunnea  variegata  ;  2, 
Acacia  lophantha  ;  3,  Ficus  stipularis  (better 
known  as  F.  repens) ;  4,  Solanum  Capsicas- 
trum. 

(Ne  Plus  ultra)  1,  Cupressus  pisifera  plu- 
mosa  ;  2,  Thuya  gigantea  ;  3,  Juniperus  com¬ 
munis  fastigiata  ;  4,  Griselinia  lucida. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Henry  Eckford,  Sweet  Pea  Specialist, 
Wem,  Shropshire. — Eckford’s  Novelties, 
1909. 

Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. — Carnations. 

Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Nursery¬ 
men  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  Handsworth, 
Sheffield. — Fisher’s  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs;  also  Fisher’s  Seeds. 

William  Fell  and  Co.  (Hexham),  Ltd., 
Royal  Seed  and  Nursery  Establishment, 
Hexham.— Seed  List. 

Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  43  and  45, 
Corporation  Street,  Manchester. — Garden 
Seeds. 

Dicksons,  Royal  Seed  Warehouse,  Chester. 
- — Garden  Seeds,  etc. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. — Burpee’s  Farm  Annual. 

Pape  and  Bergmann,  Quedlinburg,  Ger¬ 
many. — New  Cactus  or  Edel  Dahlias. 

Stewart  and  Co.,  6,  Melbourne  Place 
(George  IV.  Bridge),  Edinburgh. — Stewart’s 
Stronghold  Seeds. 

Fidler  and  Sons,  Royal  Berkshire  Seed 
Stores,  Reading. — Fidler’s  Seeds. 

Frederick  Roemer,  Seed  Grower,  Quedlin¬ 
burg,  Germany. — Catalogue  of  Choice  Ger¬ 
man  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Garden 
Seeds. 

- - 

Malmaison  Carnation  Lady  Miller. 

The  older  varieties  of  Malmaison  Car¬ 
nations  naturally  bloom  towards  the  end 
of  May.  A  few  of  the  varieties  may  be 
had  a  little  earlier  by  special  treatment, 
but  the  perpetual  flowering  habit  has 
now  been  imparted  to  them,  at  least  in 
this  new  variety,  being  put  into  commerce 
by  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate.  The  flowers  are  large,  soft 
salmon-pink,  and  were  nearly  in  full 
bloom  when  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  on  the  22nd  December.  The 
leaves  are  verv  broad  and  sea-green,  like 

he  old  type  of  Malmaison. 


Mrs.  Smith,  a  widow,  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  who  resides  in  a 
cottage  at  North  Weald,  Essex,  maintains 
herself  by  cultivating  her  garden  near 
the  cottage  and  an  allotment. 

Cypripedium  Troilus  Lord  Nelson. 

This  hybrid  was  produced  from  two 
very  richly  spotted  forms,  namely,  C. 
insigne  Harefield  Hall  and  nitens  San¬ 
der's  var.  Needless  to  say,  the  result  is 
a  beautiful  combination  of  spotting,  and 
the  dorsal  sepal  is,  of  course,  the  centre 
of  attraction.  This  is  of  large  size,  deep 
yellow  and  richly  blotched  with  dark 
brown  except  on  the  broad  white  border 
The  petals  and  lip  are  of  a  shining 
brown.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S., 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Sons,  St.  Albans. 

“  Memoirs  of  The  Royal  Caledonian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.” 

In  a  book  of  17 1  pp.  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society  issues  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  recent  doings,  particularly 
concerning  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1905.  Two  of  their  most  important 
members,  now  deceased,  have  special 
notes  referring  to  their  work  and  import¬ 
ance  to  the  society.  These  were  Mr. 
Patrick  Neill  Fra.ser  and  Mr.  David 
Pringle  Laird.  1  here  are  also  chapters 
on  the  vegetable  classes  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Show,  the  flower  department, 
Grapes,  general  impressions  of  exhibits 
of  hardy  fruits,  cool  Orchids  and  British 
Ferns  and  their  varieties.  Most  of  these 
chapters  are  illustrated  from  photographs 
of  exhibits  and  individual  plants  or  flow¬ 
ers  or  F’ern  fronds  taken  at  the  show. 
Altogether  much  useful  information  on 
the  subject  is  furnished  by  these  memoirs. 

Sweet  Pea  Trials,  1909. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  informs 
us  that  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  will  continue  its  series 
of  trials  at  the  gardens  of  the  LTniversity 
College,  Reading,  during  the  present 
year,  and  will  test  novelties  and  grant 
awards  and  certificates  according  to  merit. 
No  awards  or  certificates  will -be  granted 
to  Sweet  Peas  unless  they  are  sent  for 
trial  at  Reading.  For  these  trials  the 
varieties  will  be  accepted  only  from  the 
raiser  or  introducer;  a  charge  of  2s.  6d. 
for  each  variety  will  be  made.  At  the 
request  of  numerous  seedsmen  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  conduct  a  further  and  distinct 
trial  solely  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
correctness  and  purity  of  stocks  of  Sweet 
Peas.  A  charge  of  5s.  per  variety  or 
stock  sent  for  trial  will  be  made. ..  A 
special  and  detailed  report  of  any  variety 
will  be  supplied  to  the  sender  of  such 
variety  at  a  charge  of  2s.  6d.  Sweet 
Peas  for  these  trials  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
C.  Foster.  University  College  Gardens, 
Reading,  not  later  than  January  25th, 
1909,.  For  the  Novelty  Trials  not  less 
than  fifteen  seeds  should  be  sent,  and  for 
the  Purity  Trials,  not  less  than  two  dozen 
seeds  of  each  variety  or  stock.  At  the 
same  time  a  list  of  the  varieties,  together 
with  the  amount  due  for  trial  charges, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Curtis,  Adelaide  Road,  Brentford, 
Middlesex.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Floral  Committee  will  be  printed  in_  the 


autumn  of  1909,  and  a  copy  will  be  sen 
to  every  person  or  firm  sending  seeds  tt 
either  or  both  of  the  sets  of  trials.  P 
special  and  detailed  report  of  any  variety 
will  be  supplied  to  the  sender  of  sucl 
variety  at  a  charge  of  2s.  6d. 

Cypripedium  Antinous. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  J 
Howes  crossed  with  Acteus.  The  uppe 
sepal  is  the  most  handsome  being  of  largi 
size  and  white  with  a  large  greenish  yel 
low  patch  at  the  base  with'  violet  spot 
upon  this,  and  extending  down  the  res 
which  is  pure  white.  The  petals  and  li] 
are  of  a  light  yellow  shade  with  iigh 
brown.  First  Class  Certificate  by  th 
R.H.S.  on  December  22nd  when  show] 
by  Lieut. -Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E. 
C.V.O.  (grower,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander! 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester. 

“  The  Garden  Annual  Almanack  and  Addres 
Book.” 

The  new  edition  of  this  annual  is  no1 
on  our  table  and  appears  much  in  it 
usual  form  with  alphabetical  lists  0 
seeds,  nurserymen  and  florists,  as  well  a 
the  principal  gardens  and  country  seat 
and  the  principal  gardeners  in  the  Unite; 
Kingdom.  These  alphabetical  lists  an 
valuable  inasmuch  as  they  enable  one  t< 
find  the  names  one  -wants,  whereas  i 
simply  arranged  under  the  counties  alom 
it  would  often  be  difficult  to  find  th' 
exact  address.  Gardeners,  as  a  class 
are  very  much  given  to  moving  about  ant 
it  entails  no  small  amount  of  observatioi 
and  care  to  see  that  these  lists  an 
brought  up  to  date.  We  find,  however 
that  "  numerous  recent  corrections  haw 
been  made  up  to  a  certain  date  we  pre 
sume,  for  there  are  still  a  numbei  0 
gardeners  recorded  at  the  old  place,  wh< 
have  recently  made  a  change.  That,  w- 
presume,  was  inevitable  from  the  circum 
stances  of  the  case.  In  general,  how 
ever,  the  list  throughout  is  an  excellen 
one. 

“  The  Gardener’s  Companion.” 

Under  this  title  Messrs.  James  Carte 
and  Co.,  237,  238  and  97,  High  Holborn 
London,  issue  a  pocket  book  for  th 
coming  year.  The  first  part  of  it  i 
devoted  to  the  registering  of  the  tempera 
ture,  the  movements  of  the  barometei1 
the  rainfall,  wind  and  weather.  In  th 
middle  part  of  the  book  much  useful  in 
formation  is  given  referring  to  a  grea 
variety  of  .subjects  in  connection  wit. 
gardening.  Planting  tables,  land  meat 
ures,  wages  table  and  a  calendar  of  gai 
den  operations  are  also  features  of  th 
book.  A  glossary  of  gardening  term 
with  the  words  explained,  so  that  amt 
teurs  may  get  into  touch  with  the  mor 
technical  professional  and  understan 
what  he  means  by  the  use  of  certai 
words,  is  also  given.  The  book  is  bourn 
in  leather  covers. 

At  the  recent  flower  show  at  Regent 
Park,  2,000  varieties  of  Roses  were  e> 
hibited,  and  it  was  stated  that  450  ne’ 
varieties  have  been  added  to  the  grea 
Rose  family  in  three  years. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  seeds¬ 
men  of  Dublin  should  engage  competer 
gardeners  to  visit  householders  and  advis 
them  as  to  the  most  suitable  cropj 
flowers,  shrubs,  etc.,  for  their  gardens. 
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5  zzi  Scm$. 

ittle  brown  brother,  oh !  little  brown 
brother, 

Are  you  awake  in  the  dark  ? 
ere  we  lie  cosily,  close  to  each  other, 
Hark  to  the  song  of  the  lark, 
aken !  the  lark  says,  Waken,  and  dress 
you, 

Put  on  your  green  coats  agay ; 
ue  sky  will  shine  on  you,  sunshine 
caress  you, 

Waken,  ’tis  morning,  ’tis  May ! 

Ittle  brown  brother,  oh !  little  brown 
brother, 

What  kind  of  flower  will  you  be  ? 

1  be  a  Poppy,  all  white  like  my  mother, 
Do  be  a  Poppy  like  me. 

’hat!  you’re  a  Sunflower?  How  I  shall 
miss  you 

When  you’re  grown  golden  and  high  ; 

't  I  shall  send  all  the  bees  up  to  kiss 
you, 

Little  brown  brother,  good  bye  ! 

“Pall  Mall  Gazette.” 


CLXXVIII. 

Ivy. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  beauty  of 
Ivy;  but  in  a  bit  of  garden  woodland,  for 
instance,  it  may  become  too  rampant. 
Where  Ivy  had  a  standing,  it  is  perfectly 
wonderful  what  tremendous  growth  and 
way  it  has  made  during  the  last  three 
years — I  refer  to  Ivy  that  is  creeping 
over  the  ground — the  seasons  with  long 
mild  autumns  and  not  unduly  prolonged 
summer  droughts  having  encouraged  it 
to  unusually  rampant  growth,  at  least 
this  is  my'  experience  of  it.  Now,  I  hold 
that  ground  covered  with  Ivy  growing 
too  luxuriantly  and  chokingly,  gives  a 
neglected,  overgrown  look  to  the  place. 
For  days  before  this  frost  came,  I  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  in -clearing  an  old 
bit  of  shrubbery  of  Ivy.  I  found  the 
quickest  way  of  going  to  work  was  to  use 
a  heavy  and  long  toothed  rake,  and 
roughly  clear  a  portion  more  or  less,  with 
it,  and  after  that  to  take  a  small  fork, 
and  loosen  the  roots,  and  pull  them  up 
by  hand ;  the  rake  clears  off  many  of  the 
leaves,  and  leaves  long  string-like  stems. 
In  one  portion  it  was  necessary  to  go  to 
work  carefully,  for  the  Ivy  had  invaded 
a  portion  that  is  thickly  colonised  with 
wild  Wood  Anemones,  and  the  thick 
stick-like  roots  lie  very  near  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  There  is  one  use  in  this  Ivy  I  had 
never  quite  realised  before,  it  holds  and 
hides  a  great  number  of  dead  leaves  from 
the  trees  above  so  that  the  soil  is  con¬ 
tinually  benefiting  from  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Ivy, 
with  a  rampant  hold,  must  take  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  nourishment  from  the 
soil.  One  other  use  of  the  luxurious 
growth  of  Ivy  on  the  ground  is  to  keep 
down  the  weeds,  and  it  does  this  most 
effectually.  Yet  our  bits  of  woodland  and 
shrubbery  are  so  valuable  for  using  as 
beautiful  carpets  of  flowers,  the  Snow¬ 
drops,  or  the  Wood  Anemones,  or  wild 
Blue  Hyacinths  that  it  seems  a  pity  to 
let  Ivy  have  it  all  its  own  way. 

Flowers  in  Blossom  in  the  Open. 

On  Christmas  Day  I  went  round  the 
garden  to  note  what  flowers  could  have 
been  picked  for  a  winter  nosegay.  First 
and  foremost  was  a  great  wide-spreading 
shrub-like  plant  of  Coronilla  glauca 
covered  with  yellow  blossom  from  top  to 
base  :  it  has  been  in  full  flower  for  weeks, 
and  is  often  accounted  a  tender  subject, 
yet  it  has  stood  in  its  present  position  on 
the  rock  garden  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  is  far  finer  and  larger  than  anything 
I  have  ever  seen  growing  in  a  conserva¬ 
tory.  A  few  plants  of  Dianthus  hybridus 
are  also  in  bright  and  brilliant  evidence  by 
reason  of  cherry  rose  coloured  flowers. 
The  foliage  of  these  particular  plants  is 
not  silvery  white  like  the  ordinary  Pinks, 
but  a  deep  rich  green  colour,  and  the 
plants  truly  merit  the  title  “perpetual 
flowering.”  Besides  these  were  a  few 
China  Stocks  that  had  been  raised  from 
seed  last  spring.  It  is  interesting,  I 


think,  to  make  a  yearly  note  of  plants 
that  flower  thus  into  the  winter,  and 
Christmas  Day  is  a  handy  date  to  remem¬ 
ber,  for  it  is  part  of  the  interest  to  make 
the  note  on  the  same  date  each  year.  The 
winter  Jasmine  is  also  in  blossom,  and 
a  few  starry  flowers  of  Aubrietias,  while, 
what  I  do  not  remember  before  at  this 
■  date,  the  perennial  Iberises  are  bursting 
their  buds  and  showing  a  white  petal  here 
and  there.  A  plant  that  is  extremely  wel¬ 
come  in  the  winter  garden  for  the  sake  of 
its  bright  and  cheery  foliage  is  the  varie¬ 
gated  Periwinkle.  It  wants  no  choice 
position,  any  odd  corner  is  good  enough, 
and  great  strands  of  green  and  white 
foliage  will  trail  over  the  ground.  Any 
little  bit  put  into  the  ground  under 
favourable  conditions  of  soil  will  root, 
and  often  the  point  of  a  long  trail  will  be 
found  to  have  rooted,  so  that  to  cut  it  you 
must  sever  it  at  each  end.  In  spring¬ 
time  the  flowers  are  wonderfully  beauti¬ 
ful — Periwinkle  blue — the  exact  colour 
of  a  few  of  the  pale  Clematises,  and  of 
that  charming  litle  rock  garden  autumn 
blooming  Convolvulus  mauritanicus.  If 
planted  on  an  old  wall  the  trails  will  root 
at  the  points  into  the  old  mortar,  and  it 
makes  a  charming  climber  grown  in  this 
fashion.  It  is  most  useful  at  this  season 
to  cut  for  house  decoration,  as  the  trails 
are  wonderfully  graceful,  and  mix  well 
with  Honesty,  or  Winter  Cherry,  or  even 
with  dry  Bracken  and  Holly. 

Rose  Cuttings,  etc. 

Rose  cuttings  should  have  attention 
when  the  frost  goes  out  of  the  ground  in 
case  they  have  become  loosened  in  the 
ground ;  if  so  this  should  be  pressed 
firmly  about  them  again,  and  anything, 
either  shrub  or  perennial,  may  need  this 
attention  if  it  has  been  but  recently  es¬ 
tablished. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 

Vineyards  for  Britain. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have 
taken  two  acres  of  the  poorest  soil,  in 
the  most  exposed  part  of  their  gardens  at 
Wisley  and  planted  it  with  upwards  of 
300  distinct  varieties  of  hardy,  European 
and  American  Vines.  The  Society  are 
making  a  determined  attempt  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  cultivation  of  Vineyards — once  a 
popular  and  prosperous  British  industry 
— in  this  country,  and  will  carry  out  a 
rigorous  test  as  to  the  most  suitable 
varieties  to  grow. 

Sarcococca  ruscifolia. 

The  above  is  a  new  shrub  introduced 
from  China  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea.  The  plant  varies  from 
1  ft.  to  ft.  in  height,  and  is  very 
densely  branched,  bearing  evergreen 
leaves  not  unlike  the  substitutes  for 
leaves  on  the  Butcher’s  Broom,  but  of  a 
darker  green,  and  glossy  like  Holly. 
The  leaves  are  very  similar  in  shape  to 
the  so-called  leaves  of  Butcher’s  Broom. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  by  the 
R.H.S.  on  the  22nd  ult. 
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Most  gardeners,  whether  amateurs  or 
professionals,  delight  to  attain  as  high  a 
standard  as  possible  with  the  culture  of 
the  Vine.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Editor 
of  The  Gardening  World  for  allow¬ 
ing  me  to  put  before  the  readers  the 
way  in  which  I  find  success.  Now  is  the 
time  to  commence  preparing  the  border, 
house  and  canes  in  order  to  have  the  fruit 
ripe  early.  Some  have  but  one  crop  in  a 
year,  therefore  it  is  to  everyone’s  advan¬ 
tage  to  consider  when  the  berries  will  be 
most  appreciated,  but  to  have  them  in 
July  the  canes  should  be  started  the  first 
week  in  January.  The  first  operation  is 
to  see  that  the  house  is  thoroughly 
cleansed.  It  should  be  well  washed  down 
with  soft  soap  or  Gishurst  compound.  If 
a  good  force  of  water  is  at  hand  it  is 
much  the  best  plan  to  apply  the  hose  well 
into  the  cracks  and  crevices  ;  if  this  can¬ 
not  be  done,  put  plenty  of  force  behind 
the  syringe  when  swelling  down.  After 
this  go  over  the  comers  in  which  the  in¬ 
sects  may  conceal  themselves,  and  with  a 
paint  brush  and  paraffin  .  apply  it  liber¬ 
ally,  because  in  leaving  out  this  item  the 
red  spider  generally  obtains  a  footing. 

After  completing  this,  we  must  turn 
our  attention  to  cleansing  the  canes. 
Some  have  an  idea  that  they  need  to  be 
scraped  and  cleaned  of  all  loose  bark. 
This  is  only  necessary  when  the  dreaded 
mealy  bug  has  put  in  its  appearance,  and 
then  it  should  be  done  with  a  very  blunt 
knife,  taking  great  precautions  not  to 
bruise  the  inner  tissues  of  the  under  bark, 
as  this  often  sets  up  decay,  and  also  stops 
the  even  flow  of  the  sap.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  one  cause  of  the  canes  making  aerial 
roots  and  bleeding.  If  the  canes  are  free 
from  insect  pests,  they  only  need  to  have 
the  very  loose  bark  removed  and  given  a 
good  syringing  with  the  Gishurst  com¬ 
pound.  If  they  are  infested  with  bug  we 
must  resort  to  some  stronger  agent,  such 
as  paraffin  or  methylated  spirit.  There 
is  no  need  to.  apply  the  paint  mixture 
made  from  the  recipe,  twenty  years  old 
or  more,  as  is  practised  by  some,  although 
if  you  find  it  answer  best  by  all  means 
retain  it,  but  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that 
Vines  feed  through  bark,  therefore  it  must 
be  a  detriment.  I  have  just  been  through 
an  establishment  where  the  Vines  are 
never  washed,  and  the  bark  is  hanging  in 
long  strips  and  yet  the  crop  of  fruit  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  After  cleansing  the 
canes,  the  top  of  the  rod  should  be  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  base.  To  assist  the  sap  to 
flow  more  quickly  they  may  be  tied  in 
place  after  they  have  commenced  to 
break. 

After  this  comes  the  border,  another  im¬ 
portant  factor.  The  surface  soil  should 
be  removed  until  we  arrive  at  the  fibrous 
roots,  and  this  should  be  replaced  with  a 
good  compost.  One  that  answers  well 
with  me  is:  two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf- 
mould,  one  of  old  mortar  rubble,  and  a 
good  application  of  some  reliable  fer¬ 
tiliser.  After  applying  this  mixture,  give 
a  good  soaking,  and  then  mulch  with  an 
inch  or  two  inches  of  leaves  swept  from 
the  main  road,  amongst  which  will  be 


found  cow  and  horse  droppings.  I  find 
the  surface  well  matted  with  fibrous  roots 
after  applying  this  mulching,  a  plain 
proof  that  they  enjoy  and  also  benefit 
from  it. 

If  the  houses  are  to  be  started  at  once, 
it  is  wise  to  keep  them  wide  open  for  a 
week,  and  then  close  them,  and  maintain 
a  genial  moist  atmosphere  of  48  or  50 
degrees  rising  10  degrees  with  sun  heat. 
A  piece  of  tiffany  or  muslin  tacked  across 
the  ventilators  will  assist  in  stopping  the 
direct  force  of  cold  draughts  and  fogs. 
These  are  the  lines  on  which  I  attain 
success,  and  trust  it  will  benefit  some 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  culture 
of  the  Vine. 

Henry  Page. 

N.  Devon. 

- - 

Public  Park  for  Lurgan,  Co.  Armagh. 

Public  competition  was  invited  for  plans 
for  laying  out  72  acres  of  land  as  a  public 
park  for  the  town  of  Lurgan,  Co. 
Armagh,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  have  been  awarded  the 
first  premium,  their  plan  being  accepted 
by  the  Council. 


_  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS.-— Competitors  most 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  8HILLINC8  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  Week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 


RESULTS  OP 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers'  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  F.  W.  Bluett,”  for  the  article 
on  “Roses  in  Pots  Under  Glass,”  page  17. 

The  Prize  Letter  Competition  has  been  held 
over  owing  to  lack  of  space. 


Ferns 

Of  Easy  Culture. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  fiat 
found  from  experience,  which  has  bee  i 
disappointing,  that  some  Ferns  are  n< 
always  easy  to  grow.  Of  course  lack  < 
knowledge  on  the  proper  cultur; 
methods  has  no  doubt  had  a  great  de; 
to  do  with  failure,  but  it  is  a  great  a( 
vantage  to  know  the  Ferns  of  the  mo 
easy  culture,  and  it  is  with  these  that 
intend  to  deal. 

Accommodation  has  to  be  considere 
in  the  first  instance,  as  with  the  am; 
teur,  in  most  cases,  space  is  very  limited 
even  if  he  is  the  owner  of  a  small  greei 
house,  it  is  not  generally  given  up  to  tl 
culture  of  Ferns.  I  have  seen  some  vei 
excellent  examples  in  the  bay-window,  ; 
even  if  Ferns  have  to  be  grown  in  sue: 
places  as  these  we  can  look  for  good  r< 
suits  if  we  give  them  our  best  attention. 

The  best  compost  for  Ferns  is  peai 
two  parts,  loam  one  part,  leaf-mould  or' 
part,  and  silver  sand.  March  is  the  be. 
month  for  potting,  and  the  work  shoul 
be  done  firmly.  Watering  is  a  very  in 
portant  item,  and  ofttimes  careless  wate’ 
ing  is  the  cause  of  failure  in  Fern  cu 
ture.  Tap  the  pot,  and  if  it  rings  hollo 
then  water  freely.  In  the  winter  Fen 
will  require  very  little  water,  and  it 
advisable  to  use  tepid  water.  Som 
people  make  a  practice  of  allowing  Ferr 
in  pots  to  stand  in  saucers  filled  wit 
water,  but  this  I  consider  is  hardly  ac 
visable,  as  the  water  sometimes,  if  le 
for  any  length  of  time,  becomes  stagnan 

Now  temperature  is  rather  importan 
and  as  most  of  the  Ferns  of  which  I  sha 
give  a  selection  later  are  hardy  or  cot 
greenhouse  ones,  we  shall  not  requn 
much  heat.  Frost  is  the  main  thing  to  l 
avoided  and  cold  currents  of  air.  Kee 
your  temperature  about  55  degs.  to  t 
degs.,  which  will  suit  most  Ferns,  winti 
or  summer.  They  grow  best  in  the  shadi 
and  the  portion  of  the  greenhouse  use 
for  them  should  be  well  shaded. 

There  are  various  methods  of  propag, 
tion,  but  division  is  best  for  the  amatet! 
and  is  easily  managed.  Divide  largi 
sized  clumps  with  a  knife  into  the  size 
desired,  in  March,  just  at  the  pottin 
time.  Propagation  can  be  effected  b 
laying  the  fronds  of  some  species,  sue 
as  Aspidium  angulare  proliferum,  whic 
it  will  be  noticed  throw  small  Ferns  fro" 
a  well-matured  frond.  These  should  I: 
laid  in  pans  or  boxes  and  pegged  on  tl 
soil,  just  keeping  it  damp  and  fair 
warm.  Ferns  can  be  raised  from  spoil 
which  are  found  on  the  underside  of  tl 
frond ;  they  require  very  fine  soil  ar 
take  rather  a  long  time  to  germinat 
They  should  be  on  the  surface,  and  tl 
pans  or  pots  covered  with  glass.  The  fo 
lowing  is  a  good  selection,  and  they  mr 
be  obtained  from  any  reliable  nurser 
man  :  — 

Aspidium  angulare  is  a  very  pret 
Fern.  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  is  j 
splendid  Fern  for  house  decoratio:} 
Then  we  have  the  popular  Maidenhair 
Adiantums,  such  as  A.  cuneatum  and  A, 
formosum,  which  make  a  grand  shot! 
Nephrolepis  exaltata,  and  a  recent  into 
duction,  N.  exaltata  todeaoides.  The 
we  have  Pteris  cretica,  the  ribbon  Ferr 
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Jeris  scaberula;  Osmunda  regalis,  the 
hyal  Fern;  Davallia  bullata;  Scolo- 
indrium  vulgare  :  the  Hart's-tongue ; 
iiychium  japonicum;  Todea  barbara 
;  d  Lomaria  gibba  concluding  a  collec- 
•>n  which  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
>ry  easy  culture. 

G.  K. 

- - 

he  Great  White  . 

J-lepatica 


(Anemone  angulosa  alba). 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
:  all  plant  of  the  comparatively  new 
\ ite  variety  of  the  Great  Hepatica,  but 
iloes  not  show  the  full  character  of  the 
Ives,  which  should  be  five  lobed  in- 
sad  of  three,  as  in  the  common  Hepa- 
:a  (A.  Hepatica).  It  has  been  named 
t  Great  Hepatica  on  account  of  the  size 
cthe  leaves.  The  species  is,  indeed,  a 
Iger  growing  plant  than  the  common 
c:,  but,  nevertheless,  a  very  handsome 
ai  desirable  one.  The  typical  form  has 
,  -blue  flowers,  but  during  recent  years 
rre  than  one  variety  has  arisen,  and 
t.t  under  notice  is  the  finest  we  have 
in.  The  anthers  are  cream  coloured, 
I:  with  that  exception  the  whole  flower 
ipure  white. 

.n  dry,  exposed  gardens  the  numerous 
\ rieties  of  Hepatica  prove  rather  diffi- 
c.t  to  cultivate,  as  the  sun  is  so  severe 
ion  their  leaves,  which  should  be  ever- 
gen.  In  the  warmer  and  more  sunny 
jits  of  the  country,  therefore,  a  well- 
Ihted,  but  shaded,  position  should  be 
sected  for  planting  either  this  or  any 
oer  variety  of  Hepatica.  Preference 
s)uld  be  given  to  a  deep,  rather  moist, 
hding  soil,  rather  than  one  that  is  sure 
t'get  dry  in  summer  for  some  reason  or 
oer.' 

'or  instance,  very  gravelly  soils  lose 
r  isture  quickly,  while  heavy  iclay  in 
smy  positions  gets  baked  until  the  clods 
S-  nd  almost  like  a  piece  of  metal  when 
kked  during  the  droughty  periods. 
£;h  positions  should  always  be  avoided 
ren  planting  Hepaticas.  A  wall  or  a 
t  e  may  afford  the  necessary  blind  to 
cect  sunshine. 

The  natural  soil  should  be  deeply  dug 
0  trenched,  and  in  cases  where  it  is 
1  ely  to  get  dry  under  ordinary’  treat- 
nnt  plenty  of  leaf  mould  mayT  be  worked 
-  0  the  soil  which  will  serve  to  retain 
t  moisture  and  keep  it  cool.  Of  course, 
tfse.wbo  have  a  rockery’  can  readily’  find 
tuitions  on  it  for  these  plants,  which  de- 
1  ht  in  cool  situations  during  the  heat 
o|  the  summer.  Positions  facing  north 
ojeast  may  be  selected  in  preference,  to 
t'Se  which  face  the  south  or  west. 


t,7>57  acres- of  Gooseberry  plantations  in 
Int  are  now  known  to  be  affected  by 
t;  American  Gooseberry  mildew.  Cur- 
rut  bushes  are  also,  states  a  recent 
olcial  report,  liable  to  the  disease"! 

Its  in  former  years,  Mr.  A.  Cameron 
C'bett,  M.P.,  has  presented  16,000  bulbs 
al  8,000  glasses  for  bulbs  to  the  schol- 
a  connected  with  the  various  Sunday 
s  ools  on  the  south,  side  of  Glasgow. 


_ 1  *  _  •  1  About  Wi reworm  and 

Garrpatiorps  in  Pots.  watering. 


As  these  beautiful  flowers  increase  in 
beauty  so  does  the  demand  for  them  in¬ 
crease.  But  many  promising  flowers  and 
plants  are  lost  through  neglect  or  too 
much  attention.  Assuming  that  the 
novice  has  obtained  some  well-rooted 
lay’ers,  I  would  advise  him  or  her  not  to 
mix  them  with  other  Carnations  in  the 
same  bed  until  he  is  satisfied  that  they 
are  free  from  disease  or  have  not  been 
near  the  pest  I  dread  most,  namely,  wire- 
worm. 

Recently  I  bought  two  dozen  good, 
strong,  healthy’  looking  plants  and  potted 
them,  placing  them  in  a  frame,  and  to 
all  appearance  they  seemed  likely’  to  give 
some  good  results.  On  examination  a 
few  day’s  ago  I  was  surprised  and  annoyed 
to  find  every  one,  with  one  exception,  had 
been  attacked  by  wireworm  and  were 
dy’ing  off  at  earth  level.  As  they  were 
in  a  frame  with  Malmaisons,  I  had  to 
keep  a  sharp  watch  on  the  Malmaisons 
for  signs  of  the  pest.  If  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  wireworm  gently  press  the 
stalk  between  the  finger  and  thumb  and 
if  it  yields  to  pressure  destroy  them  at 
once,  however  valuable,  for  if  this  is  not 
done  the  pest  will  spread  and  the  result 
will  be  the  loss  of  all  the  plants.  By 
gently’  removing  the  earth  around  the 
stalk  the  presence  of  the  pest  may  be 
discovered  in  time  to  save  the  plants,  or, 
if  there  is  any’  suspicion  that  the  trouble 
is  deeper  down,  a  solution  of  salt  and 
water,  about  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  to 
two  quarts  of  water,  should  be  made,  the 
water  being  slightly  warm.  This  will 


move  them  out  and  as  the  salt  acts  as  a 
manure  to  Carnations  the  benefits  are 
two-fold.  Do  not  make  the  water  too 
salty  or  the  plants  cannot  survive.  Mix 
one  quarter  of  sand  with  the  potting 
mould  and  rootlets  will  soon  fill  the  pots 
or  borders.  Sand  should  also  be  used 
when  layering,  placing  a  tablespoonful 
under  the  joint  where  cut.  Many  persons 
place  the  pot  containing  the  plant  in  a 
saucer  and  continually  add  water.  This 
is  a  mistake.  The  best  way  to  water 
Carnations  is  to  stand  the  pot  in  rain- 
v’ater,  sufficient  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
pot,  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  let  all 
the  v’ater  drain  away  before  placing  it 
in  the  saucer.  The  result  will  be  a 
good,  strong  plant  and  splendid  blooms  ; 
whereas  by’  overhead  watering  and  keep¬ 
ing  water  in  the  saucer  the  water  turns 
sour  and  the  roots  rot.  Result :  Disap¬ 
pointment.  “  Amateur.  ” 

- - 

Odontoglossum  Magali  Sander. 

The  above  is  a  hybrid  between  Rol- 
feae  and  Adrianae  F.  K.  Sander.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  fairly  broad  and 
pinkish  white,  irregularly  blotched,  and 
marked  all  over  with  chocolate.  The 
lip  is  of  a  similar  hue,  with  a  transverse 
chocolate  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest. 
The  flowers  are  round  in  outline,  and 
thirteen  fully'  expanded  blooms  were 
borne  on  a  long  arching  scape.  First 
Class  Certificate  by’  the  R.H.S.  when 
shown  by’  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons, 
St.  Albans,  on  December  22nd. 


Anemone  angulosa  alba.  Mdc/art'a  and  Suns. 
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K asihj  ut  YCtaUs. 

Owing  to  the  long-continued  mild 
weather  during  the  past  autumn  hundreds 
of  flowers,  both  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants,  came  into  bloom  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  continued  till  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  recent  storm  just  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  Many  of  these  things  were,  of 
course,  unseasonable,  like  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Japanese  Quince,  Hydrangeas, 
Laburnums,  Honeysuckles,  and  other 
things.  Some  plants  naturally  flower  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  providing  the 
w-eather  is  sufficiently  open  to  encourage 
them.  We  need  only  instance  Jasmmum 
nudiflorum ,  J.  primulinum,  Christmas 
Roses,  Iris  unguicularis,  Lonicera  fra- 
grantissima,  etc.  These  we  look  for  in 
ordinary  years,  and  they  are  so  hardy 
that  they  seem  to  have  suffered  but  little 
under  the  frost  and  snow.  Indeed,  the 
unopened  buds  appear  now  unhurt,  and 
in  many  cases  have  commenced  to  expand 
again  since  the  passing  of  the  storm. 

Those  things  wdiich  naturally  bloom  in 
winter  we  expect,  and  rightly  so,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  a  great  advantage  in  the 
case  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  things 
which  naturally  bloom  in  spring.  It  may 
give  the  owner  satisfaction  to  see  them, 
but  their  blooming  at  this  season  of  the 
year  means  a  loss  to  the  spring  display. 
There  is  also  every  probability  that  the 
blossom  of  Rhododendrons  will  be  des¬ 
troyed  on  the  advent  of  a  frosty  night. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  a  snowstorm, 
such  as  we  had  during  the  last  week  of 
the  year,  those  cultivators  who  are  in  the 
more  favoured  parts  of  the  country  are 
liable  to  get  much  of  their  flower  display' 
destroyed,  while  those  in  cooler  districts 
have  the  advantage  on  the  advent  of 


spring.  To  the  few  which  naturally  flower 
in  winter,  as  mentioned  above,  we  may 
add  Erica  mediterranea  hybrida,  E. 
carnea,  E.  lusitanica,  E.  stricta,  Chimon- 
anthus  fragrans  grandiflorus  and  Laurus- 
tinus. 

- - 

A  Hardy  .  . 

Hydmpgea 

(Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora.) 

Except  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of 
the  country,  such  as  the  south  and  west 
coasts  of  Britain,  the  common  Hydrangea 
is  anything  but  hardy.  Someone  has 
said  it  is  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and,  to  some  extent,  this  may  be 
so,  but  as  the  shoots  get  cut  back  when¬ 
ever  we  get  anything  like  severe  weather 
in  winter  the  plants  do  not  flower  in  the 
following  year.  Little  value  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  plants  under  those  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  common  Hydrangea  may 
escape  ,  some  winters,  but  it  is  an  unreli¬ 
able  plant  even  in  the  latitude  of  London. 

The  Japanese  species  above  named  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  reliable  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  It  also  submits 
more  readily  to  pruning,  so-  that  plants 
may  be  kept  down  to  any  size  desired. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
large  bush  which  had  not  been  severely 
cut  back,  but  allowed  to  assume  some¬ 


thing  of  its  natural  habit.  Under  sucl 
conditions  the  owner  would  get  a  larg 
number  of  flower  heads  due  to  the  in 
creased  size  of  the  bush,  and  such  ma; 
be  desirable  in  the  ordinary  shrubbery 

If  size  of  panicle  is  desired,  then  th 
young  shoots  should  be  cut  back  within 
bud  or  two  of  the  base  in  March.  Stron 
shoots  are  thrown  up,  and  if  in  any  wa 
crowded  as  the  result  of  cutting  back 
large  plant,  then  some  of  the  weake 
shoots  should  be  removed.  Those  th; 
are  left  will  then  make  vigorous  growtl 
and  will  terminate  in  a  panicle  of  bloor 
9  in.  to  io  in.  in  depth.  The  flowei 
commence  to  bloom  in  August,  and  cor 
tinue  through  the  month  of  Septembe 
until  they  begin  to  lose  colour. 

A  very  fine  effect  could  be  produce 
with  a  bed  of  this  Japanese  Hydrange 
pruned  back  in  March  annually,  so  as  t 
get  a  number  of  vigorous  shoots  c 
moderate  height,  and  thus  give  the  effet 
of  a  bed  of  Hydrangea.  The  ordinary  c 
common  Hydrangea  hortensis  cannot  i: 
treated  in  this  way,  as  the  flower  buds  fc 
the  current  season  are  developed  at  th 
end  of  shoots  of  last  year. 

- +++ - 

Liverpool  H.  A. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Hort 
cultural  Association  (Mr.  Harold  Sadie; 
31,  North  John  Street,  Liverpool)  inform 
us  that  the  Chrysanthemum  and  fru 
show,  annually  promoted  by  this  associ; 
tion,  will  this  year  be  held  at  St.  George' 
Hall,  Liverpool,  on  the  3rd  and  4th  c 
November. 


Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 
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Plarptipg  prait  Trees  - 

Against  Walls  apd  Fences 


When  planting  fruit  trees  in  borders 
•  d  against  walls,  there  are  certain  rules 
be  observed,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
anting  fruit  trees  in  open  spaces.  For 
stance,  the  soil  in  borders  usually 
,pes  from  the  walks  to  the  wall  or 
ice,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  taking 
t  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  trees 
ey  should  be  of  the  same  depth  through- 
.t,  but  not  exactly  on  a  level.  The  roots 
ould  slope  evenly  from  the  highest  part 
xt  the  wall  or  fence  towards  the  border 


be  in  complete  accord  with  the  order 
:  things. 

About  6  in.  is  a  good  average  depth  in 
iil  that  is  well  drained,  but  where  it  is 
eavy  and  inclined  to  clay’,  the  roots  may 
-en  be  nearer  the  surface  to  advantage, 
hat  is  a  rule  that  is  frequently  observed 
1  heavy  soils  in  the  open,  but  we  presume 
tat  borders  should  always  be  in  rather 
etter  condition  than  the  open  areas  of  a 


ig.  2  shows  the  same  tree  -placed  in  position. 


heavy  garden,  and  the  natural  antidote  to 
stagnant  water  in  the  soil  of  a  border  is 
to  have  it  decidedly  higher  than  the  walk 
which  it  borders  and  to  slope  towards  the 
walk.  This  is  usually  sufficient  to  get 
rid  of  all  superfluous  moisture  and  allow 
the  trees  to  be  planted  at  the  depth  of 
6  in. 

Fig.  1  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  shows  a  dwarf  fan  fruit  tree  ready 
for  planting.  When  dug  up  the  roots  of 
such  large  trees  are  usually  of  irregular 
length,  but  if  such  trees  have  come  from 
the  nurseryman  he  would  have  shortened 
these  roots  ready  for  planting.  If  the 
owner  is  transplanting  them  from  one  part 
of  his  garden  to  another,  he  should  learn 
also  to  trim  the  roots  properly  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Only  the  long  bare  thongs  should 
be  shortened  back,  retaining  all  the  short 
fibrous  roots  possible. 

The  same  tree  is  shown  when  placed  in 
position  for  planting  at  Fig.  2.  This 


Fig.  3.  Sectional  view  of  fruit  tree  planted 
against  a  fence. 

shows  a  hole  taken  out  much  larger  or 
wider  than  is  actually  necessary  to  take 
in  the  roots.  This,  of  course,  is  the  pro¬ 
per  way  for  preparing  to  plant  trees, 
whether  large  or  small.  The  hole  should, 
of  course,  be  levelled  so  that  it  will  slope 
towards  the  front,  but  if  there  is  a  slight 
hollow  under  the  base  of  the  tree  a  good 
gardener  or  workman  would  place  a  little 
heap  of  soil  for  that  to  rest  upon.  The 
roots  would  then  be  equally  distributed 
over  the  surface  as  far  as  they  would  go. 

The  next  operation  is  to  fill  in  the  soil 
about  the  roots ;  and  to  make  sure  that 
every  root  will  be  in  proper  contact  with 
the  soil,  some  of  the  finer  material  should 
be  thrown  lightly  over  them,  and  when 
2  in.  or  3  in.  of  this  has  been  spread  over 
the  roots  the  operator  should  give  the  tree 
a  slight  shake  by  the'  stem  to  make  the 
soil  fall  in  amongst  the  roots.  *  \ittle 


more  may  then  be  filled  in  and  trodden 
firm,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  all  the  roots 
will  be  equally  firmly  embedded  in  the 
fresh  soil. 

Fig  3  shows  a  sectional  view  of  a  fruit 
tree  that  has  been  planted  against  a 
fence.  Whether  it  is  a  fence  or  a  wall 
matters  little,  for  the  proper  planting 
would  be  much  the  same.  The  point  to 
attend  to  is  to  leave  a  little  space  between 


Fig.  4.  Treading  down  the  soil  upon  the 
roots. 

the  tree  and  the  wall  or  fence  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  swelling  of  the  tree  without  being 
too  much  crushed  up  against  the  wall. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  fence,  trees 
attaining  some  size  against  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  putting  the  fence  off  the  per¬ 
pendicular  or  making  it  bulge  out  in 
places  owing  to  the  swollen  base  if  the 
proper  distance  was  not  allowed  at  the 
time  of  planting. 

Presuming,  then,  that  the  hole  has  been 
half  filled  up,  the  operator  should  then 
proceed  to  throw  in  the  remainder  of  the 
soil  and  tread  it  down  firmly  all  over  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  4. 
When  this  treading  has  been  completed, 
the  operator  finishes  up  by  giving  it  a 
final  level  with  the  spade  so  as  to  break 
up  any  lumps  or  heaps  and  to  give  the 
border  a  finished  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  dug. 

It  is  undesirable  to  nail  or  fasten  up 
trees  permanently  immediately  they  have 


Fig.  5.  A,  right  method  of  fastening  a 
shoot  to  wall ;  b,  wrong  and  untidy;  c, 
wrong  and  untidy. 
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been  planted  against  walls  or  fences. 
The  soil  in  all  likelihood  will  sink  a  little 
after  it  gets  saturated  with  a  shower  or 
two  of  rain,  and  if  nailed  up  before  this 
the  sinking  would  cause  some  of  the  nails 
to  be  pulled  out,  giving  the  tree  a  hung¬ 
up  appearance.  About  a  month  should 
be  allowed  for  the  settling  of  the  soil, 
after  which  the  branches  should  be  in 
position  according  to  the  proper  shape  of 
the  tree.  If  it  has  obviously  loeen  trained 
horizontally,  then  that  is  the  method  in 
which  it  should  be  fastened  against  the 
wall  or  fence.  Peaches,  Plums,  and 
other  stone  fruits  are  best  traiped  in  the 
fan  shape,  and  when  Apples  are  grown 
upon  the  wall,  this  also  is  the  usual 
method  of  growing  them.  If  there  is  any 
danger  of  the  branches  getting  broken  if 
left  unsupported,  a  few  nails  1  may  be 
driven  in  the  wall,  and  the  branches 
looped  up  in  a  few  bunches  temporarily, 
using  twine  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  right  and  wrong  methods  of 
nailing  fruit  trees  to  walls  and  fences. 
As  we  have  already  indicated,  they  should 
be  nailed  in  the  form  in  which  they  have 
been  received  as  trained  trees  from  the 
nurseries.  There  are  also  right  and 
wrong  methods  with  the  actual  process  of 
driving  the  nails  and  using  the  shreds. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  right  method  of  fas¬ 
tening  a  shoot  to  the  wall  at  (A).  Shreds 
should  be  procured  ready  for  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  care  taken  not  to  cut  them  too 
short.  Thick  branches,  of  course,  re¬ 
quire  longer  shreds  than  the  thin  ones. 
The  shred  must  be  long  enough  to  double 
over  the  shoot  so  that  one  nail  may  be 
driven  through  both  ends  of  the  shred. 
When  this  is  done,  the  shreds  should  not 
be  tight  upon  the  branch  nor  should  the 
nail  itself  be  close  against  the  branch, 
otherwise  the  bark  will  get  injured,  and 
short  shreds  being  too  tight  prevent  the 
branch  from  swelling  properly  at  that 
point.  The  operator  should  commence  at 
the  bottom  of  any  particular  shoot  if  it 
requires  a  number  of  nails,  and  drive  the 
nails  in  regular  order  upwards.  The 
shreds  should  be  nailed  alternately  on 
different  sides  of  the  shoot,  as  this  serves 
to  keep  any  particular  branch  or  shoot  in 
its  proper  position.  Very  often  young 
shoots  are  crooked  but  by  using  shreds 
alternately  the  crooked  portion  may  be 
made  straight,  and  it  should  lie  tight  in 
the  shred,  and  should  never  be  actually 
held  in  position  by  the  nail  itself. 

(B!  in  Fig.  5  shows  a  bad  and  untidy 
method  of  nailing,  as  this  would  allow 
the  shoot  to  swing  backwards  and  for-- 
wards,  and  to  strike  against  either  of  the 
nails  when  swayed  about  by  the  wind. 
Another  wrong  method  is  shown  at  (c),  or, 
at  all  events,  an  unworkmanlike  method 
of  fixing  fruit  trees  to  walls.  In  the  case 
shown  a  piece  of  twine  is  used  to  loop  up 
a  branch.  A  much  better  method  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  efficiency,  would  be  „to  use 
two  or  more  shreds  with  one  nail  only  to 
each  shred  as  shown  at  (A). 

- - 

“The  Register  of  Nurseries,  Market 
Gardens,  Farms,  Florists’  Seed  Busi¬ 
nesses.  and  Partnerships  to  be  Let  or 
Sold."  is  the  title  of  a  useful  publication 
issued  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
the  well-known  horticultural  and  general 
auctioneers,  of  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
London. 


Auriculas. 

Plants  growing  in  borders,  as  well  as 
those  in  pots,  should  now  be  prepared  for 
a  top  dressing.  If  the  weather  be  frosty 
you  must  not  interfere  with  the  plants  but 
wait  until  it  lis  more  favourable.  Auriculas 
are  such  beautiful  border  and  rock  plants 
that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
plants  in  good  health.  Even  very  old  speci¬ 
mens  with  long,  bare  stems  and  with  their 
roots  almost  lifted  out  of  the  soil,  flower 
profusely,  though  naturally  the  individual 
blossoms  are  small.  It  is  a  very  trying 
time  for  these  plants  now. 


Fig.  1  shows  how  to  to-p  dress  Auricula 
plants ;  A,  new  compost ,  kept  clear  of  the 
leayes  B. 

All  faded  leaves  should  be  removed  from 
the  base  of  the  plant  and  the  old  surface 
soil,  too,  but  without  in  any  way  doing 
damage  to  the  roots.  These  hints  apply  to 
both  outdoor  border  plants  and  those  grow¬ 
ing  in  pots.  I  would  further  add  that  all 
side  shoots  should  be  left  on  the  parent 
plants  as  the  months  of  May  and  August 
are  the  best  in  which  to  detach  and  deal 
with  off-sets.  Put  on  a  top-dressing  of 
light,  sweet  compost  in  which  there  is  plenty 
of  fibre. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  this  work  should  be 
done.  At  A  the  new  compost  must  be  put 
on  and  pressed  down  firmly  ;  the  lower  leaves 
at  li  must  be  kept  free  of  soil. 

Periwinkles. 

Having  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Fir 
trees  and  conifers  generally  on,  and  near 
to,  lawns,  I  have  experienced  some  difficulty 
at  various  times  in  getting  a  nice,  green 
carpet  under  them.  Very  few  plants  will 
succeed  near  the  roots  of  Fir  trees,  and  un¬ 
less  a  satisfactory  growth  can  be  secured 
it  is  far  better  to  form  a  circle  around  the 
trees  and  to  keep  the  soil  clean  within  it. 

But  you  may  plant  Periwinkles,  as  these 
plants  will  grow  freely  in  such  positions  if 
the  lower  boughs  of  the  trees  do  not  come 
quite  close  to  the  ground  surface.  Put  in 
the  plants  in  open  weather,  preferably  from 
flower  pots,  in  a  good  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
soil  and  rotted  manure,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  old  mortar  rubble. 

Old  Plants. 

When  once  established  in  a  favourable 
situation  the  Periwinkle  grows  freely  and 


sometimes  becomes  rather  untidy  in  appet 
ance.  In  the  latter  case,  you  may  free 
cut  back  all  old  shoots  as  new  ones  w: 
soon  grow  again.  . 

Azaleas. 

Plants  growing  in  open  borders  shou 
receive  a  good  top-dressing  forthwith.  It 
unwise  to  dig  up  the  soil  near  the  plan 
as  the  roots  are  numerous,  very  fine,  ai 
permeate  the  soil  quite  on  the  surface, 
applying  a  top-dressing  avoid  using  fin 
light  composts  alone.  Some  fine  soil  at 
leafsoil  may  be  put  on  but  it  should  be  we 
covered  with  cakes  of  sandy  peat,  and  t 
latter  ought  to  be  made  secure  in  positi 
with  wire  pegs.  In  due  course  the  roots 
the  Azaleas  will  enter  the  mulch  and  kee 
it  firmly  fixed.  Birds  would  not  leave 
loose  top-dressing  alone. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  old  roots  shoui 
be  lifted  now,  divided,  and  the  parts  r 
planted  in  a  cool  frame  in  a  good  compo 
nine  inches  in  depth  One  watering  will  1 
sufficient.  Give  the  plants  cool  treatmen 
only  covering  the  lights  when  severe  frosi 
prevail.  Where  the  varieties  are  scarce  tf 
divided  roots  may  be  replanted  again  i 
due  course  after  cuttings  have  been  take 
from  them ;  and  in  the  meantime  you  shoul 
deeply  dig  and  enrich  the  soil  in  which  th 
old  roots  grew. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Old  Fruit  Trees. 

Very  old  trees  in  low-lying  districts  soo 
get  almost  encrusted  with  moss  and  licher 
With  a  brush  put  on  a  coating  of  wea 
limewash  ;  two  dressings  would  be  better  tha 
one  very  strong  one.  In  Fig.  2  A  shows  th 


Fig.  2.  Old  Apple  trees  covered  with  mos\ 
may  be  cleaned  by  giving  them  a  coatin\ 
of  weak  limewash ;  A  shows  the  part  linn- 
washed  and  clean ;  B,  the  moss  not  washed 
over. 
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,  t  washed  over  and  cleaned,  and  B  the  sown  under  glass  either  in  boxes  or  on  beds 


ition  not  limewashed.  The  lime  gets 
Aihed  off  with  rains  eventually,  but  it 
ckly  kills  the  moss. 

Vails  often  get  covered  in  places  with 
uss,  and  a  stronger  mixture  of  lime  and 
jtec  should  be  used  for  its  removal. 

Fining  Fruit  Trees. 

Continue  the  pruning  of  both  wall  and 
chard  trees  whenever  the  weather  is  open. 
I  you  wish  to  extend  the  growth  of  the 
us,  leave  the  leading  shoots  about  one  foot 
l'g,  the  unripe  ends  being  thus  removed. 
\iere  there  are  a  number  of  short,  weakly 
c)ots  growing  from  the  spurs,  remove  them 


ig.  j.  Make  broad,  not  narrow,  drills  for 
Pea  seeds,  as  here  shown. 

together,  but  on  the  strong  shoot  growing 
om  the  same  spur  leave  two  or  three  buds, 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Peaches  and 
xtarfhes  bear  blossom,  and  fruit,  on  the 
ring  wood  made  during  1908,  so  that 
fficient  should  be  laid  in  to  ensure  a  full 
op  this  year.  If  the  young  shoots  are 
out  four  inches  apart,  they  will  do  nicely. 

trdon  Fruit  Trees. 

These  trees  are  very  valuable  in  all  kinds 
gardens,  but  in  those  of  limited  space, 
pecially  so.  The  novice  should  purchase 
d  plant  three-year-old  specimens  ;  he  will 
en  see  how  the  training  should  be  done, 
ore  experienced  growers  may  content  them- 
Ives  with  maiden  trees — those  of  one-year’s 
owth — and  train  them  to  form  cordons 
itable  for  different  positions. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 


in  frames. 

Prepare  the  Onion  Bed. 

I  am  in  favour  of  early  sowing  where 
the  soil  is  an  suitable  condition.  So  I  ad¬ 
vise  that  rough  ground  be  forked  over  at 
once,  but  left  in  a  lumpy  state  until  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  I  will  give  hints  on  sowing 
the  seeds. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Real  Winter  Weather. 

At  the  time  of  writing  these  notes  we  have 
struck  a  patch  of  real  winter  weather,  as 
our  American  cousins  would  put  it.  The 
snow  is  falling  heavily  and  the  frost  is  one 
of  the  most  severe  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  so  woe  betide  the  unfortunate  amateur 
whom  this  state  of  things  finds  unprepared. 

The  snow  must  be  swept  from  the  roofs 
of  greenhouse  and  conservatory  each  day, 
for  it  is  essential  at  this  time  of  the  year 
that  all  possible  light  should  be  admitted 
to  the  plants,  and  the  temperature  to  be 
maintained  should  be  about  43  degs.  for 
ordinary  purposes,  varying  slightly,  of 
course,  with  the  hardiness  or  otherwise  of 
the  plants  grown.  Watering  should  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  only  where  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,'  and  that  invariably  before  noon,  all 
superfluous  moisture  being  immediately 
wiped  up  from  the  stagings  and  floor,  every¬ 
thing  about  the  structure  being  kept,  in 
fact,  as  dry  as  possible.  In  severe  frosts 
like  the  present,  mats  may  be  fastened  on 
the  roof,  over-lapping  the  eaves  for  some 
little  distance,  this  will  keep  a  great  amount 
of  cold  out,  and  even  the  summer  blinds  if 
unrolled  at  night  will  assist  in  keeping  all 
things  snug  and  warm. 

Repotting;  Amaryllis. 

These  are,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  of  all  our  bulbous  flowering  plants, 
and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  repot  them, 
or  to  purchase  and  start  new  bulbs. 

Two  .parts  rich  fibrous  loam  to  one  of 
leaf-mould  and  sand  is  a  suitable  compost, 
and  each  bulb  may  be  inserted  singly  in  a 
five  or  six-inch  pot,  which  should  previously 
be  well  “crocked  ”  to  ensure  thorough  drain¬ 
age.  When  potted  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  them  in  ashes  or  fibre  upon  the  stag¬ 
ing,  or,  if  a  little  gentle  bottom-heat  is 
available,  it  will  induce  them  to  make  a 
more  rapid  start,  but  in  either  case  little  or 
no  water  should  be  given  to  them  until  signs 
of  active  top-growth  are  apparent,  there  will 
then  be  no  fear  of  the  bulbs  rotting. 


Dund-Seeded  Peas. 

Seeds  of  early  varieties  should  now  be 
wn  in  broad,  flat-bottomed  drills  as  shown 
1  ig.  3.  The  round-seeded  varieties  are 
e  earliest  and  the  best  to  grow  at  this 
ason.  Do  not  put  in  any  manure  in  the 
'ills,  but  dig  it  into  the  soil  generally  and 
en  the  plants  will  get  most  benefit  from 
If  the  soil  be  naturally  wet,  and  cold, 
>tted  manure  may  be  put  in  for  the  seeds 
be  sown  upon ;  they  would  decay  in  the 
lil. 

Drop  the  seeds  in  the  drill  carefully 
| 'out  three  inches  apart.  You  should  select 
nice  warm  border  for  the  early  Pea  crop. 

ore  Early  Crops. 

Summer  Spinach  may  be  sown  in  drills 
ider  fruit  tiees.  For  many  years  I  grew 
jy  early  Spinach  under  two  or  three  rows 
Filbert  bushes  and  the  crop  was  never 
disappointing  one.  These  early  sowings 
e  always  risky  and  so  it  is  wise  to  put 
the  seeds. more  thickly  than  in  spring,  as 
jte  can  easily  thin  out  surplus  plants. 

!  A  few  more  seeds  of  Radishes,  Lettuces 
pd  some  of  early  Cauliflowers  should  be 


Starting  Fuchsias  for  Cuttings. 

The  old  stock  plants  have  been  enjoying 
a  well-earned  rest,  and  a  few,  at  any  rate,  • 
may  now  be  brought  forward  from  their 
winter  quarters.  If  any  leaves  still  adhere 
they  should  be  shaken  off,  and  as  a  safe¬ 
guard,  the  entire  plant  may  be  dipped 
bodily,  if  not  too  large,  into  a  solution  of 
some  reliable  insecticide,  in  order  to  entirely 
destroy  any  lurking  insect  pests  that  might 
otherwise  soon  become  troublesome.  When 
cleaned  up  the  plants  may  be  taken  to  the 
warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse,  where  a 
little  gentle  heat  and  an  occasional  syring¬ 
ing  will  soon  induce  them  to  start  into 
growth,  at  which  stage  plenty  of  light  is 
advisable,  so  that  the  young  shoots,  from 
which  the  crop  of  cuttings  will  be  soon 
selected,  may'  be  sturdy  and  strong. 
Cyclamen. 

The  sowing  of  Cyclamen  seed  was  advised 
late  in  October,  but  if  overlooked  then,  may 
be  sown  now,  but;  of  course,  will  flower 
later  than  if  autumn  sown.  There  are  some 
amateurs,  however,  who  prefer  to  purchase 
readv-grown  plants  just  coming  into  bloom. 


or  dormant  bulbs.  This  being  so,  a  word  as 
regards  their  treatment  may  prove  accept¬ 
able. 

Loose  potting  is  essential  to  their  welfare, 
the  bulb  being  merely  pressed  into  the  soil, 
which  should  not  quite  cover  it,  or  later  on 
the  compost,  lodging  between  the  flower 
stalks,  may  cause  them  to  rot  or  damp  off, 
with,  of  course,  disastrous  results.  Some 
amount  of  care  too  is  necessary  when  water¬ 
ing,  as  if  any  superfluous  moisture  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  crown  of  the  plant 
it  will  often  have  a  like  effect,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  lightly  stir  the  top-soil  occa¬ 
sionally,  so  that  the  water  is  the  more 
quickly  absorbed.  Some  of  the  choice- 
named  varieties,  such  as  White  Swan,  Crim¬ 
son  Queen,  etc.,  are  indeed  superb,  and  if 
buying  dormant  bulbs,  it  is  really  worth  the 
while  to  pay  the  extra  cost  and  obtain  the 
best. 

Useful  Foliage  Plants. 

Palms  and  the  like  are  indispensable  at 
this  time  of  the  year  for  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  decoration,  and  for  removal  in¬ 
doors  are  eminently  more  suitable  than  the 
great  majority  of  flowering  plants.  They 
are  never  out  of  season,  but  alas  !  ."ire  often 
ruined  either  through  ignorance  or  neglect. 

This  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind 
recently  on  being  asked  to  prescribe  for 
what  had  at  one  time,  been  a  fine  specimen 
of  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  but  which, 
owing  to  improper  treatment,  presented  a 
very  woe-begone  appearance.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  ineffective  drainage  and  water¬ 
logged  roots,  the  pot  having  stood  in  a  deep 
saucer,  which  was  never  emptied  of  the 
superfluous  water.  Although  not  quite  the 
proper  time  for  repotting,  there  was  no 
alternative,  and  many  of  the  lower  roots, 
being  badly  diseased,  were  removed  during 
the  operation.  When  watering,  do  so  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  always  allow  the  pot  to  drain 
well  before  replacing  it  in  the  saucer  or 
pan,  whilst  syringing  or  sponging  the  leaves 
with  tepid  rain-water  will  refreshen  the 
plants  greatly. 

Early  and  Crisp. 

The  little  curly  Cabbage  Lettuces  are 
easily  and  quickly  grown  in  any  ordinary 
greenhouse,  and  seed  may  be  sown  now.  The 
seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle  into  boxes,  those 
used  for  Tomatos  will  answer  admirably, 
and  the  soil  even  need  not  be  changed,  only 
stirred  over  and  a  dressing  of  dried  cow- 
manure  added.  Plenty  of  room,  five  or  six 
inches  between  each  plant,  should  be  al¬ 
lowed,  and  if  the  house  be  a  cool  one,  over¬ 
watering  is  liable  to  cause  them  to  rot  off 
at  the  collar.  About  nine  weeks  from  sow¬ 
ing  they  should  be  fit  to  cut. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

The  Odontoglossums. 

From  an  enquiry  that  has  been  made,  I 
am  led  to  think  that  the  general  conditions 
and  treatment  of  the  whole  of  the  coolhouse 
Odontoglossums  is  the  information  that  is 
asked  for  and  not  any  one  individual  species 
of  the  genus.  In  the  successful  cultivation 
of  Odontoglossums  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  aspect  and.  construction  of  the  houses  in 
which  the  plants  have  to  be  grown.  I  con¬ 
sider  houses  with  a  southern  aspect  or  even 
span-roofed  houses  built  east  and  west  quite 
a  mistake.  Here,  during  the  summer,  the 
plants  are  subjected  to  the  full  force  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  however  well  ventilated  and 
shaded,  the  plants  are  injuriously  affected 
by  the  extreme  heat.  Lean-to  houses  with 
northern  or  western  aspects  or  span-roofed 
houses  built  north  and  south  are,  in  my' 
opinion,  more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  such 
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structures  being  well  provided  with  venti¬ 
lators  both  in  the  roof  and  side  walls.  An¬ 
other  important  item  is  to  have  plenty  of 
piping.  The  greater  the  radiating  surface 
the  less  there  will  be  of  hot  dry  heat  and 
the  easier  it  will  be  to  maintain  the  desired 
temperature.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
made  by  amateurs  is  to  have  the  floors  of 
their  houses  either  cemented  or  flagged.  It 
will  be  found  far  better  to  have  the  soil  left 
uncovered  with  a  few  cinders  placed  over 
the  walks,  thus  giving  natural  conditions  of 
evaporation  from  the  soil  instead  of  the 
drying  state  of  an  artificial  flooring. 

Regulating  the  temperatures  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation  of  Odontoglossums  is  a 
matter  requiring  very  particular  attention. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  stated  by  all  pro¬ 
minent  writers  that  a  temperature  of  40  or 
45  degrees  was  ample  for  Odontoglossums 
in  winter.  I  will  not  dispute  that  these 
plants  can  be  induced  to  exist  under  such 
conditions,  but  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  during  the  winter  months 
that  the  plants,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  are  in  their  most  active  state  of 
growth,  and  therefore  it  is  unnatural  they 
should  be  subjected  to  lower  temperatures 
at  the  season  when  every  encouragement  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  such 
growth.  I  certainly  do  not  care  to  see  the 
temperature  fall  below  50  degrees  at  any 
time,  unless  it  be  that  extreme  conditions 
are  prevailing  outside.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions  to  the  lowest  minimum 
and  to  refrain  from  applying  more  ■  root 
moisture  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Under  favourable  conditions  plenty  of  at¬ 
mospheric  moisture  is  advisable  and  daily 
damping  is  desirable,  but  the  frequency  with 
v/hich  the  dampings  are  repeated  should  be 
governed  by  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
prevailing  outside  conditions.  I  think  if 
amateurs  would  more  frequently  visit  nur¬ 
sery  establishments  or  private  gardens  where 
Orchids  are  grown,  it  would  be  greatly  to 
their  advantage,  as  it  would  afford  them  a 
general  insight  as  to  the  necessary  require¬ 
ments. 

Proper  ventilation  is  another  item  that  is 
essential  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
Odontoglossums.  I  consider  that  at  ail 
seasons  of  the  year  when  the  thermometer 
has  reached  55  degrees  air  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  through  the  lower  ventilators,  and  in¬ 
creased  according  to  the  rise  in  temperature. 
A  great  point  is  to  keep  the  temperatures  as 
even  as  possible.  Shading  is  necessary  dur¬ 
ing  the  bright  months  of  the  year,  say,  from 
March  until  the  end  of  October.  Canvas 
blinds  fixed  on  rollers  are  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  .  Runners  should  be  fixed  un  the 
roofs  for  the  rollers  to  work  upon  and  by 
keeping  the  blinds  raised  a  few  inches  above 
the  glass,  the  air  thus  circulating  between 
the  blinds  and  the  glass  assists  in  keeping 
the  air  cool  in  summer. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

Montanoa  bipinnatifida. 

When  raised  from  cuttings  annually 
this  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  to  5  ft., 
bearing  opposite,  deeply-lobed  leaves  of 
a  rich  green.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  terminal  cymes,  or  open  clusters,  and 
being  pure  white  with  a  yellow  disc  they 
remind  one  of  a  single  Dahlia.  A  group 
of  plants  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  The  plants  were  not  so  fine  as 
when  shown  on  a  previous  occasion,  but 
they  had  been  subjected  to  greater  heat 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they  could 
be  had  in  flower  by  Christmas,  and  evi¬ 
dently  this  is  quite  possible. 


Border  Carnations- 

Layers  being  wintered  in  cold  frames 
derive  great  advantage  by  being  ven¬ 
tilated  day  and  night,  as  it  keeps  the 
foliage  healthy  and  hardy.  The  recent 
severe  weather  has  had  no  effect  on  those 
plants  which  have  been  properly  attended 
to  in  this  respect.  Damp  is  more  the 
enemy  of  the  Carnation  than  cold.  A 
dirty  atmosphere,  such  as  that  near  smoky 
towns,  is  another  enemy  which  a  cold 
frame  enables  the  cultivator  to  avoid. 
Decaying  leaves  should  be  removed,  and 
any  that  actually  show  the  presence  of 
the  Carnation  spot  should  be  burned  at 
once  to  prevent  the  spores  from  getting 
scattered  on  healthy  foliage.  When  not 
actually  raining,  the  sashes  may  be  left 
off  during  mild  open  weather,  and  that 
will  keep  the  foliage  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition  than  if  the  frames  are  kept  closed. 
Show  Carnations  and  Picctees. 

Plants  in  cold  frames  should  get  the 
same  treatment  as  border  varieties.  In 
greenhouses,  where  some  enthusiastic 
growers  and  exhibitors  now  grow  them, 
ventilation  is  equally  essential,  and  water¬ 
ing  may  occasionally  be  necessary,  but  it 
must  be  done  with  great  discrimination, 
and  only  those  actually  dry  should  be 
watered.  Mop  up  any  water  that  may 
have  been  spilled  on  the  floor  to  main¬ 
tain  a  dry  atmosphere  as  far  as  damp  and 
foggy  weather  will  allow. 

Preparations  may  be  made  for  repot¬ 
ting  them  into  their  flowering  pots  at  the 
end  of  February  by  getting  ready  the  re¬ 
quisite  number  of  pots  and  housing  turf 
and  leaf  mould,  as  well  as  decayed  cow 
manure,  that  may  be  requisite  in  order 
to  get  them  in  a  suitably  dry  condition 
for  potting.  When  mixed  the  compost 
should  be  in  that  condition  which  may  be 
pressed  firm  without  making  the  soil 
pasty.  Carnations  must  be  firmly  potted 
so  that  the  compost  must  be  in  the  right 
condition  for  the  operation. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Those  who  have  still  retained  a  liking 
for  this  class  of  Carnation  should  now  be 
commencing  to  propagate  them  by  cut¬ 
tings  if  they  are  desired  to  be  in  bloom 
early.  Side  shoots  may  be  taken  off 
about  4  in.  or  4  in.  with  a  heel  of  the  old 
wood  if  possible.  Either  those  or  small 
pips  of  sufficient  length  which  can  just 
be  pulled  out  of  the  axil  of  their  leaf 
make  the  best  and  quickest  rooting  cut¬ 
tings.  Very  strong  shoots  should  be 
avoided.  Trim  the  heel,  if  ragged  pieces 
of  bark  are  present,  and  remove  one  or 
two  pairs- of.  leaves,  and  the  cutting  will 
be  readv.  The  pips  which  may  be  pulled 
out  of  the  axils  of  the  leaves  seldom  re- 
auire  the  removal  of  leaves,  but  they 
should  not  be  mixed  with  cuttings  that 
are  3  in.  or  4  in.  long.  They  should  be 
reserved  for  pots  by  themselves,  and  they 


would  succeed  much  better  than  if  mix  l 
with  those  having  harder  wood  and  - 
quiring  longer  time  to  root. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  no  frame  - 
close  case  will  be  necessary  for  the  c  - 
tings  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a  bed  f 
cocoanut  fibre.  The  temperature  of  2 
bed  should  have  a  bottom  heat  r 
60  degs.,  though  the  atmosphere  of  2 
house  may  be  5  degs.  or  10  degs.  low  . 
As  soon  as  the  cuttings  commence  gr<  - 
ing  and  show  that  they  are  rooted,  renr  : 
to  a  cooler  place  near  the  glass. 
Malmaison  Carnations. 

Those  who  are  partial  to  this  class  ir  : 
now  be  able  to  obtain  true  winter  flow  - 
ing  plants,  as  the  perpetual  flower;; 
habit  is  being  imparted  to  new-  variet ; 
being  raised.  The  old  Madame  Warocc  2 
was  a  near  approach  to  this,  but  > 
flowers  were  small.  The  old  type  of  M; 
maison  should  be  kept  dry,  cool  and  re 
ing.  A  temperature  of  40  degs.  to  ; 
degs.  will  be  quite  sufficient.  They  do  1: 
like  being  forced  for  early  flowering  a  l 
this  may  be  avoided  when  the  new  r; 1 
gets  sufficiently  multiplied  to  be  at  t: 
command  of  cultivators. 

American  Carnations. 

Last  year’s  plants  in  this  class  shoil 
still  be  in  the  heyday  of  perfection  wh<  ■ 
not  too  closely  cut  for  home  decoratu 
Maintain  a  minimum  night  temperate 
of  48  degs.  to  54  degs.  according  to  t; 
varieties  grown.  Some  require  less  hr 
than  others  to  open  their  flowers  free 
and  the  necessary  degree  should  not 
exceeded  where  this  has  not  been  asci 
tained.  Where  more  than  one  house 
devoted  to  them  the  temperature,  can 
regulated  accordingly,  but  where  play 
are  few  the  temperature  may  be  arrangl 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  major! 
Carnations  are  very  hardy,  but  when  th' 
bloom  in  wdnter  heat  must  be  applied  > 
open  the  flow'ers.  With  ventilation  1 
mild  days  the  temperature  may  be  allowfl 
to  rise  to  60  degs.  or  even  65  degs.  w.i 
sun  heat.  The  atmosphere  of  the  how 
should  be  kept  fairly  dry  and  to  prevet 
red  spider  from  getting  a  footing  the  pr 
caution  should  be  taken  to  paint  the  h 
water  pipes  with  sulphur. 

Propagation  may  also  be  commend 
with  this  class  of  Carnation  and  the  tre;- 
ment  mentioned  for  tree  Carnations  w! 
also  suit  in  the  rooting  of  cuttings  f 
this  class.  The  foliage  should  get  d' 
for  a  while  at  least  during  each  day.  b 
this  wall  keep  it  healthy  until  roots  si 
formed  when  cooler  conditions  will  ‘ 
given. 

J.  D.  F.  W 

• - *♦> - 

In  Wales  it  is  a  common  thing  to  s' 
turfs,  cut  from  the  roadside,  laid  on  t- 
top  of  low'  cottage  walls  for  the  expre; 
purpose  of  growing  flowers. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
Vorld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
aver  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
hould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
ne  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
f  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
he  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
trepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
l rawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3534.  Conditions  for  Odontoglossum. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  offering  to  answer 
enquiries  with  regard  to  Orchids.  1  have 
some  Odontoglossums  in  a  greenhouse  with  a 
little  heat.  I  am  told  they  would  be  better 
in  a  vinery  without  any.  Kindly  advise. 
(E.  May,  Suffolk.) 

Odontoglossums  belong  to  the  section 
known  as  cool  house  Orchids,  but  it"  is  all 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  they  can  be  grown 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  in  an  un¬ 
heated  house.  A  few  of  the  Orchids  may  be 
grown  in  houses  from  which  the  frost  is 
merely  kept  out.  'Many  Odontoglossums, 
however,  make  their  growth  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  and  for  that  reason  a  regular 
temperature  is  a  decided  advantage.  The 
house  containing  them  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  below  45  degs.  and  that  only  in  severe 
weather,  when  it  is  best  not  to  drive  the 
boiler  on  account  of  the  dry  heat  which  it 
produces.  In  mild  weather  50  degs.  should 
be  the  minimum  by  night  in  winter.  If  any 
of  your  plants  are  making  growth  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  it  is  a  good  reason  why  they  should 
have  the  temperature  mentioned,  so  as  to  en¬ 
courage  and  not  cripple  the  young  growths 
upon  which  so  much  depends  for  a  good  dis¬ 
play  of  flowers  when  they  come  into  bloom. 
You  will  find  an  article  dealing  with  this 
subject,  namely,  “  Orchids  for  Amateurs,” 
under  "‘Work  of  the  Week.”  It  deals  this 
week  especially  with  the  conditions  which 
Odontoglossums  require  in  winter. 

3535.  Pelargoniums  in  a  Cold  House. 

There  is  another  question  I  -would  like  to 

ask,  if  not  troubling  you  too  much.  I 
have  some  boxes  of  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums 
in  a  cold  greenhouse  that  are  damping  off 
badly.  How  can  this  be  checked?  (M.  B., 
Durham.) 

Pelargoniums  are  very  liable  to  damp  in 
winter  owing  to  the  moist  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  a  cold  greenhouse  just 
after  the  passing  of  a  snowstorm  the  mois¬ 
ture  seems  to  be  more  abundant  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  floors  or  walls.  Your  best  plan 
■would  be  to  light  a  fire  so  as  to  drive  out 
the  damp.  This  should  be  done  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  a  gentle  heat  kept  in  the  pipes  all 
day  with  the  object  of  drying  the  atmosphere. 
If  you  have  no  pipes  in  the  house  a  good 
plan  would  be  to  place  a  lamp  or  a^couple 
of  them  there  to  dry  up  the  moisture.  See 
that  the  wicks  are  properly  trimmed  and 
that  they  burn  well  without  smoke.  This 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
■ flat  or  on  a  declivity ,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


can  easily  be  done  during  the  day  when  you 
can  now  and  again  have  a  look  to  see  how 
the  lamps  are  getting  on.  The  shoots  that 
are  actually  damped  should  be  cut  away 
down  to  a  bud  in  sound  wood.  The  cuts  may 
he  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur  or  pow- 
deied  charcoal  to  dry  up  the  wounds  and 
prevent  fresh  rotting.  All  decayed  leaves 
should  be  kept  off  the  plants  and  the  house 
kept  as  dry  as  possible.  This  can  be  greatly 
helped  by  giving  ventilation  when  the  sun 
is  shining.  Another  year  you  should  make 
a  point  of  getting  your  cuttings  inserted 
earlier — say,  in  the  second  half  of  August, 
so  that  they  would  be  well  rooted  before 
winter.  In  that  case  you  can  keep  the  soil 
in  the  pots  or  boxes  much  drier  and  this  will 
considerably  lessen  the  tendency  to  damp. 

3536.  Raising  and  Growing  Primulas. 

I  have  a  greenhouse  (heated)  in  which  1 
would  like  to  grow  Primulas  if  I  can  give 
them  the  necessary  heat  in  winter.  Please 
say  how  high  the  temperature  should  be  and 
how  I  am  to  set  about  rearing  the  plants. 
(E.  H.  Needs,  Middlesex.) 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  for  flower¬ 
ing  Chinese  Primulas  in  winter,  and  that  is 
the  class,  we  presume,  which  you  mean. 
Forty-five  degrees  at  night  is  quite  sufficient 
to  enable  Chinese  Primulas  to  grow  steadily 
and  to  flower  well  if  y'ou  understand  water¬ 
ing  and  ventilation.  The  temperature  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  50  degs.,  which  would 
make  them  grow  more  freely',  but  we  think 
they  would  last  longer  and  be  better  with 
the  temperature  we  mention.  Sow  seeds  in 
the  brisk  heat  of  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  in  May, 
and  as  soon  as  the  seed  leaves  aie  full  grown 
you  should  remove  them  to  a  cooler  place 
near  the  glass.  At  that  time  the  sun  will  be 
getting  strong  and  you  should  not  expose 
them  too  much  to  its  direct  rays  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  but  give  shading.  If 
there  is  any  tendency  for  them  to  damp  off 
you  should  have  them  potted  up  singly  in 
thumb  pots,  replacing  them  in  the  same  struc¬ 
ture  until  they  have  taken  to  the  change  of 
soil.  Immediately  after  this,  however,  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  facing  south, 
where  they  can  get  plenty  of  ventilation  and 
he  shaded  by  tiffany  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  From  this  time  onwards  your  care  will 
he  to  keep  them  growing  slowly  and  sturdily 
by  shading  in  very  bright  weather  and  giv¬ 
ing  plenty  of  ventilation  at  the  back  of  the 
frame  by  tilting  up  the  lights.  When  the 
seedlings  have  made  three  or  four  leaves 


you  will  find  that  the  roots  are  getting  well 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  if  so,  they 
should  be  potted  immediately  into  ,  small 
60’s  so  as  to  keep  them  growing.  Return 
to  the  frame  and  give  them  this  treatment 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Some 
ol  them  will  show  flowers  about  August  or 
September,  but  all  those  early  flowers  should 
be  removed  to  encourage  good  growth  in  the 
plants.  About  the  end  of  September  they 
can  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse  and  placed 
on  a  shelf  or  bench  by  themselves  close  to 
the  glass,  or,  at  all  events,  where  they  will 
not  be  shaded  by  anything.  They  should  be 
placed  together  and  not  crowded  up  amongst 
other  plants  that  would  shade  them.  They 
may  be  allowed  to  commence  flowering  when 
they  have  got  fairly  strong. 


FRAMES. 

3537.  Hotbed  for  Raising-  Seeds. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  through  your 
valuable  paper  the  best  way  to  make  a  hotbed 
for  growing  seeds  in  boxes.  1  have  two  gar¬ 
den  frames,  one  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  and  the  other 
4  ft.  by  3  ft.  Can  1  grow  the  following 
seeds  : — Aquilegias,  Asters,  Dianthus,  Lin- 
aria,  Lobelia,  Pentstemons,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  and  Salpiglossis  ?  (S.  G.  White, 

Bristol.) 

All  of  the  plants  you  mention  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  reared  on  a  hotbed,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Linaria,  which  should  be  sown 
in  the  open  ground  where  it  is  to  bloom  at 
the  beginning  of  April.  It  would  not  be 
advisable  to  commence  with  the  hotbed  at 
present,  unless  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  rearing  of  seedlings  in  that  way.  The 
eaily  part  of  the  year  is  a  very  bad  time 
for  seedlings  raised  in  strong  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture.  The  Lobelia  would  be  better  sown 
early  to  get  the  plants  to  some  size  for  plant¬ 
ing  out  by  the  end  of  May,  but  we  think  it 
would  suit  them  all  generally  if  you  make 
up  the  hotbed  about  the  beginning  of  March 
and  sow  them  all  then.  The  plan  of  making 
a  hotbed  is  to  get  sufficient  manure  fresh 
from  the  cow  house  or  stables  and  shake  it 
up  loosely  in  a  heap  in  a  convenient  place 
and  leave  it  for  about  three  days  or  less 
according  to  the  heat  which  it  develops. 
Shake  it  up  afresh  and  allow  it  to  lie  for 
another  day  or  two,  after  which  you  can 
make  up  the  hotbed.  The  plan  of  building 
it  .is  to  shake  up  the  manure  so  as  to  form  a 
square  heap  slightly^  higher  at  the  back  than 
at  the  front,  so  that  when  the  frame  is  stood 
upon  it  it  will  be  more  or  less  inclined  to 
the  south.  As  the  work  proceeds  the  manure 
should  be  trodden  down  firmly,  making  a 
point  of  building  the  corners  strongly'  so 
that  the  bed  will  not  get  broken  down  when 
attending  to  the  frame.  The  smaller  frame 
should  be  sufficient  tor  the  seeds  you  mention. 
The  hotbed  should  be  about  3  ft.  wider  and 
longer  than  the  frame  so  that  there  will  be 
a  margin  of  18  in.  all  round.  This  is  a 
method  by  which  a  steadier  heat  can  be 
maintained  than  if  the  frame  came  close  to 
the  side  of  the  manure,  with  a  danger,  per¬ 
haps,  of  it  tilting  over  by  the  sinking  of 
the  manure.  At  the  same  time,  we  give  you 
to  understand  that  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  material  may  consist  of  good 
Beech  or  Oak  leaves,  which  would  prevent 
the  manure  from  heating  so  violently'  and 
making  it  more  durable.  Leaves  are  not 
otherwise  necessary,  but  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  them.  Put  on  the  frame  and  cover 
the  soil  with  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  soil.  A  con 
siderable  amount  of  moisture  will  arise  from 
the  fermenting  manure  and  that  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  by  having  the  back  of  the 
fiame  tilted  up.  You  should  use  a  ther¬ 
mometer  resting  on  the  manure  so  as  tc 
ascertain  the  degree  of  heat.  When  the 
bed  is  on  the  decline  and  has  reached  So 
degs.  or  85  degs.  you  can  then  place  the 
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pots  or  pans  containing  the  seeds  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  Indeed,  you  can  be  sowing 
the  seeds  at  your  leisure  while  the  manure 
is  sinking  to  the  proper  temperature.  Have 
your  other  frame  in  readiness  so  that  the 
seedlings  which  have  germinated  may  be 
shifted  into  the  cold  one  as  soon  as  the 
seed  leaves  are  fully  grown.  If  the  weather 
is  not  very  genial  the  frame  containing  the 
newly-germinated  seeds  should  be  well 
matted  up  at  night  to  keep  them  snug.  Ven¬ 
tilation  will  have  to  be  given  during  the  day 
if  the  sun  shines  brightly.  When  these 
things  have  made  the  first  rough  leaf,  or  the 
first  pair,  you  should  commence  transplant¬ 
ing  them  into  boxes  consisting  of  about  equal 
parts  of  loam-,  leaf  mould  and  sand.  Water 
the  seedlings  immediately  to  settle  the  soil, 
but  do  not  give  any  more  water  until  they 
show  that  they  actually  need  it. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3538.  Building-  a  Terrace  Wall. 

There  is  a  low  grass  slope  at  one  end  of 
our  lawn,  and  I  wish  to  stop  people  from 
running  down  it  instead  of  going  round  by 
the  path.  I  have  thought  of  building  a  low 
wall  and  covering  it  with  plants  so  as  to 
give  it  an  ornamental  appearance.  I  do  not 
want  an  eye-sore  in  the  garden  that  would 
be  seen  from  the  windows.  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  suggest  how  this  could  be 
done.  (M.  B.,  Durham.) 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  build  a  double 
wall  of  the  height  you  require  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  filling  the  space  between  the  two 
with  some  good  soil.  You  can  then  grow  any 
class  of  plants,  practically  which  you  like. 
Openings  may  be  left  here  and  there  along 
the  sides  of  the  wall,  if  any  height,  and  by 
that  means  you  can  grow  plants  on  the  sides 
of  the  wall  as  well  as  on  the  top.  From 
your  suggestion,  however,  we  consider  that 
a  high  wall  would  be  undesirable.  Some 
plants  on  the  top  would  hang  over  the  sides 
sufficiently  to  partly  cover  the  wall.  The 
perennial  Candytufts,  for  instance,  would 
hang  over  as  far  as  you  desire  them.  Au- 
brietias  would  also  hang  over,  as  well  as 
Snow  in  Summer  (Cerastium  tomentosum), 
etc.  Here  and  there  along  the  wall  you 
may  have  an  isolated  specimen  of  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni,  double  "Scotch  Roses,  Spiraea 
Anthony  Waterer  and  Yuccas,  such  as  Y. 
filamentosa  and  Y.  recurvifolia.  The  two 
latter  are  amongst  the  hardiest  and  shoiNd 
succeed  in  your  district,  and  if  so  they 
would  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  flat  line  of 
flowers.  We  have  named  a  number  of  mode¬ 
rately  tall  growing  subjects  with  the  object 
of  relieving  the  flatness  produced  by  low- 
growing  ones.  The  tallest  is  Fuchsia  Ric¬ 
cartoni,  and  that  you  could  dwarf  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  to  the  ground  every  March. 
Young  shoots  will  be  produced  during  the 
summer  and  flower  while  only  of  moderate 
height. 

353  9.  Flowers  for  a  Succession  to 
Bulbs. 

Thanks  for  your  replies  3499  and  3516  in 
the  current  number.  I  have  no  object  in  lift¬ 
ing  any  of  the  bulbs,  and  would  rather  let 
them  lie  all  the  year  round  than  move  them, 
unless  any  of  them  would  be  injured  by  re¬ 
maining  in  the  ground  for — say,  two  or 
three  years.  All  the  Tulips  and  most  of  the 
Hyacinths,  Anemones  and  Ranunculuses  are 
planted  in  designs  where  they  are  not  likely 
to  overcrowd  for  some  time,  but  I  have  noted 
your  advice  about  the  last-mentioned  flowers 
and  shall  follow  it.  (N.  B.,  Barnes,  Sur¬ 
rey.) 

If  the  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and 
Crown  Imperial  are  not  too  thickly  planted 
you  can  stir  the  surface  of  the  ground  with 
a  small  hand-fork  about  the  beginning  of 
Aoril  and  sow  double  Larkspurs,  Mignon¬ 
ette,  Annual  T'hrvsanthemums,  Coreopsis  or 
any  other  annuals  which  you  may  prefer. 


These  will  grow  up  and  occupy  the  place  of 
the  bulbs  when  the  foliage  dies  down  in 
early  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
have  the  convenience  of  a  cold  frame,  you 
can  rear  Stocks,  China  Asters,  Phlox  Drum- 
niondii,  annual  Chrysanthemums,  or  any 
other  choice  half-hardy  annuals  }'ou  may 
fancy,  and  plant  these  between  the  bulbs  at 
the  end  of  May.  They  would  then  be  rather 
more  advanced  than  if  they  were  sown  at 
the  beginning  of  April  where  they  are  to 
bloom.  We  only  advise  these  annuals  in  the 
case  of  those  bulbs  which  die  down  com¬ 
pletely  about  the  beginning  of  summer.  We 
should  not  sow  or  plant  annuals  amongst 
Anemones,  Ranunculus  or  Montbretias. 
These  annuals  can,  of  course,  be  removed  in 
the  autumn  and  the  soil  loosened  up  with  a 
hand-fork  and  left  neat  for  the  winter.  It 
is  a  plan  by  which  you  can  keep  the  ground 
full  throughout  the  season. 


LAWNS. 

3540.  Grass  Getting-  Patchy. 

I  have  a  lawn  that  is  much  shaded  by 
houses  and  trees,  not  just  over-hanging,  but 
a  little  way  off.  The  grass  grew  fairly  well 
in  summer,  but  it  got  patchy  in  autumn. 
Does  it  require  manure,  or  what  would  you 
recommend  me  to  do  with  it?  (Lawn  Grass, 
Surrey.) 

The  soil  may  be  poor  and  in  need  of 
manure,  but  we  think  the  shady  condition 
of  the  ground  is  more  against  it  than  any¬ 
thing.  No  doubt  most  of  the  grass  on  your 
lawn  consists  of  the  common  meadow  grass 
(Poa  annua),  which  is  an  annual  and  dies 
off  earlier  or  later  in  the  season  according  to 
the  drought  or  otherwise.  It  should  have 
filled  up  again  in  autumn,  unless  you  keep 
the  lawn  very  closely  mowed  in  summer, 
thus,  to  some  extent,  preventing  the  ripening 
of  seeds.  In  the  meantime  you  could  give 
the  grass  a  dressing  of  basic  slag  at  the 
rate  of  7  lbs.  per  rod  of  30J  sq.  yds.  Wood 
ashes  would  also  be  advantageous,  or  2  lbs. 
per  square  rod  of  kainit.  At  the  present  time 
you  could  also  give  it  a  good  dressing  of 
sifted  soil  that  has  been  used  for  potting 
purposes,  as  it  would  be  fairly  rich  and  in 
a  finely  crumbled  condition.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  two  months  this  dressing  would 
have  entirely  disappeared  amongst  the  roots 
of  the  grass,  except  in  the  bare  patches. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning 
of  ' April,  you  could  get  some  lawn  grass 
seeds  and  sow  the  bare  patches  down  rather 
thickly.  A  light  sprinkling  of  soil  over 
these  seeds  would  helo  to  keep  the  birds  off 
until  it  germinates.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  well  uo  you  can  commence  rolling  the 
lawn.  When  getting  the  grass  seed  you 
should  state  that  vour  garden  is  rather 
shaded,  and  even  if  you  do  not  get  Poa 
annua  you  will  get  some  other  grasses  that 
are  suitable  for  shad}'  situations. 


HEDGES. 

3  5  41.  A  Quick  Growing-  Hedge. 

As  the  wind  comes  sweeping  up  from  the 
south-west  very  strongly  at  times  I  wish  to 
plant  a  hedge  on  that  side  of  the  garden  that 
would  grow  quickly  and  not  take  up  much 
space.  What  would  be  the  best  thing  to 
get?  (F.  Williams,  Herts.) 

For  a  permanent  hedge  nothing  will  beat 
the  common  Hawthorn,  Darticularly  if  ex¬ 
posed  on  one  side  to  cattle.  Beech  makes  an 
excellent  hedge  if  properly  attended  to,  but 
it  grows  rather  slowly  during  the  first  few 
years.  The  Hawthorn  grows  somewha't  more 
quickly,  but  if  you  do  not  mind  getting  some 
Lombardy  Poplars  at  the  same  time  you  c^n 
very  quickly  get  a  hedge.  By  planting  the 
Lombardy  Poplars  on  the  side  from  whence 
the  wind  blows  they  would  quickie'  reach 
the  height  you  desire  and  give  the  bushes  in 
your  garden  the  necessary  shelter.  Then 


when  the  Thorn  or  Beech  hedge  has  «ro> 
to  the  proper  height  the  Lombardy  Pop!; 
could  be  destroyed  or  planted  elsewhere 
you  desire  it, 


ROSES. 

3542.  Roses  in  a  Greenhouse. 

In  the  greenhouse  we  have  planted  c’ 
Niphetos,  Alarechal  Niel,  and  W.  All 
Richardson  Rose  trees.  What  temperate 
should  they  be  kept  at?  Do  they  want  pru 
ing  snow  ?  I  suppose  there  will  be  green  1 
upon  tbem  presently.  How  should  that 
prevented?  (Planter,  Surrey.) 

The  Roses  you  mention  really  do  not  1 
quire  any  heat  unless  you  wish  to  brii 
them  on  quickly.  They  are  perfectly  hard 
and  seeing  that  they  are  only  newly  planti 
it  would  be  advisable  to  let  them  come  aloi 
with  the  natural  heat  of  the  sun  if  the  plan 
were  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  The 
would  make  more  sturdy  growth  and  be  in 
fitter  condition  for  hastening  next  year.  C 
the  other  hand,  if  you  had  pot  grown  plan 
they  could  be  subjected  to  heat  without  muc 
ill  effect.  In  that  case  you  coula  keep  tl 
house  at  45  degs.  by  night,  which  would  1 
ample  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  A 
they  commence  growing  you  can  raise,  tl 
night  temperature  to  50  degs.,  and  when  1 
full  growth  the  temperature  might  be  raise 
to  55  degs.  with  5  degs.  or  10  degs.  rise  b 
sunheat  during  the  day.  The  Roses  yo 
mention  do  not  require  pruning  in  the  regi 
lar  sense  of  the  term,  if  you  wish  to  groi 
them  as  climbers.  Both  Niphetos  and  Man 
chal  Niel,  if  intended  for  climbers,  shout 
have  the  stems  tied  in  at  full  length.  1 
there  are  weak  side  shoots  any  such  migb 
be  removed  and  the  unripened  tip  of  th 
main  branches  cut  away.  W.  Allen  Richard 
son  only  requires  some  of  the  more  slende 
shoots  to  be  cut  out  where  they  happen  to  b 
crowded.  If  you  attempt  to  cut  back  an 
of  the  shoots  you  will  get  few  or  no  flower 
from  it.  If  green  fly  makes  its  appearanc 
the  house  should  be  gently  fumigated  on  tw< 
successive  evenings,  and  the  best  plan  is  ti 
have  it  done  immediately  rather  than  wai 
until  the  Roses  get  crippled.  You  will  finr 
the  proper  material  for  fumigation  in  oui 
advertising  pages  of  the  issue  dated  2nc 
January.  It  is  up-to-date' according  to  tht 
best  knowledge  at  the  present  day,  both  as  tr 
effectiveness  and  in  being  harmless  ]  to 
plants. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3543.  Pruning:  Clematis  Jackmanni. 

I  have  a  large  plant  of  Clematis  Jack¬ 
manni  over  an  arch  leading  into  the  garden. 
It  now  looks  like  a  bundle  of  dead  sticks 
When  can  1  prune  it  and  how  is  it  done? 
(W.  Bevan,  Herts.) 

We  presume  the  plant  has  had  little  or  nc 
pruning  for  some  years,  possibly  not  since 
it  was  planted.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult 
task  to  prune  such  a  plant,  and  under  the 
circumstances  we  consider  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  cut  down  the  stems  within  18  in. 
of  the  ground.  This  will  cause  the  plant  to 
shoot  up  strongly  in  spring  and,  if  you  at¬ 
tend  regularly  to  the  tying-up  of  the  shoots 
as  they  progress,  the  plant  will  flower  splen¬ 
didly  in  September  and  possibly  give  you 
finer  flowers  than  you  have  had  for  the  last 
year  or  two.  In  all  probability  if  you  were 
to  attempt  to  unravel  the  stems,  which  milst 
be  matted  together  by.  their  tendrils,  you 
would  break  a  good  many  of  them,  as  they 
are  soft  and  liable  to  get  broken  owing  to  the 
firmness  with  which  the  tendrils  hold  the 
shoots  together. 

3544.  Propagating:  a  Wistaria. 

We  have  a  Wistaria  on  our  house  and  1 
would  like  to  get  some  young  ones  from'  it 
to  plant  against  the  summerhouse  so  that 
they  may  climb  up  and  cover  the  roof. 
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What  is  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  doing 
this  and  when  should  it  be  done?  (N.  J 
Ford,  Hants.) 

If  you  have  plenty  of  shoots  that  you  can 
readily  bend  down  to  the  soil,  you  could  try 
some  of  them  at  present  or  any  time  between 
this  and  the  end  of  March.  The  plan  is  to 
make  a  tongue  or  cut  on  the  under-side  of 
the  slender  stems  similar  to  that  of  a  Carna¬ 
tion  when  being  layered.  A  shallow  hole 
could  be  made  in  the  ground  and  some  sandy 
seal  and  leaf  mould  placed  in  this.  The 
layers  should  then  be  placed  in  position, 
fixing  them  down  with  a  strong  peg  just  at 
the  cut.  This  would  keep  the  bend  open  so 
as  to  encourage  the  emission  of  roots.  If 
you  are  not  likely  to  be  successful '  by  layer¬ 
ing  in  spring,  you  could  be  prepared  to  make 
a  fresh  cut  in  them  in  July  and  to  layer 
others  during  that  period.  Proceed  as  al¬ 
ready  described,  but  give  frequent  watering 
during  dry  weather  to  encourage  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  roots.  The  best  plan,  would  be  to 
leave  the  layers  on  the  plant  until  next 
spring  when  they  are  about  to  commence 
growing.  Examine  them,  and,  if  rooted, 
sever  them  from  the  parent  and  transplant 
them. 

3545.  Name  and  Propagation  of 
Climber. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  shrub 
fiom  a  leaf  ?  It  is  growing  on  the  wall  of 
our  house  and  no  one  can  tell  me  the  name 
of  it.  I  have  seen  something  like  it  used  as 
an  edging  to  a  walk,  and  it  you  think  it 
is  the  same  thing,  how  can  I  get  young  ones 
to  make  an  edging?  (Duffer,  Middlesex.) 

Your  plant  is  a  variety  of  Euonymus  radi- 
cans  and  apparently  Silver  Gem,  but  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  not  a  very  good  time  for  telling  the 
names  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  Euonymus, 
for  there  are  several  variegated  forms  of 
them  in  cultivation,  differing  but  slightly, 
and  their  true  colours  can  usually  be  best 
seen  after  making  new  growth  ox  at  least  in 
summer.  We  think  it  is  quite  likely  to  be 
the  same  as  you  have  seen,  as  this  shrub 
behaves  very  differently  according  to  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  well  adapted  for  making  edg¬ 
ings  and  for  climbing  when  fastened  against 
a  house  to  give  it  a  start.  'Cuttings  may  be 
rcoted  if  inserted  at  various  times  during 
the  summer  and  in  autumn.  You  can  insert 
them  either  in  pots  of  light  soil  or  in  the 
same  sort  of  material  spread  out  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  cold  frame  to  the  depth  of  3  in. 
or  4  in.  and  made  firm.  The  cuttings  should 
be  taken  off  after  the  young  growths  are  fully 
developed  and  the  leaves  getting  fairly  firm. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  well  to  have  a  piece 
of  last  year’s  wood  at  the  base  of  these  young 
growths.  Remove  a  pair  of  leaves  to  give 
you  a  piece  of  clean  stem  for  insertion  in 
the  soil.  Make  them  quit'.-  firm,  water  them, 
and  if  in  pots  stand  these  in  a  cold  frame 
ot  else  under  a  handlight.  They  will  root 
during  the  course  of  the  summer,  when  they 
can  be  potted  off  singly  or  planted  out  in  a 
frame  and  encouraged  to  make  growth  until 
large  enough  for  planting  out  as  an  edging. 


VEGETABLES. 

3546.  Sowing  Onions  in  Spring. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  enclosed  in  a 
number  of  The  Gardening  World?  As  I 
thought  my  house  was  to  be  pulled  down  I 
did  not  trouble  about  my  garden  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  Will  Red  Tripoli  and  Giant  Rocco 
seed  come  sowed  in  early  spring  without 
bolting  to  seed?  (W.  M.  A.,  London,  S.E.) 

Some  of  the  Tripoli  and  other  Italian 
Onions  are  well  adapted  for  sowing  both  in 
autumn  and  in  spring.  Giant  Rccco  is  suit¬ 
able  for  either  of  these  seasons.  The  Red 
Tripoli,  also  known  as  Red  Italian,  gives 
most  satisfaction  when  sown  in  the  autumn. 
We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  of 


some  service  to  you  if  sown  :in  spring.  They 
usually  give  most  satisfaction  by  having  a 
long  season  in  which  to  develop,  but  if  sown 
in  spring  that  should  not  encourage  bolting. 
Indeed,  we  think  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  bolt  if  sown  in  autumn  than  in  spring, 
because  they  get  checked  in  winter,  and 
being  biennial,  some  of  them  would  be  liable 
to  bolt.  We  think  there  will  be  little  risk 
in  sowing  in  spring  if  your  seed  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  reliable  source. 

3547.  Sowing  Tomatos  in  a  Cold  Green¬ 
house. 

I  have  a  cold  greenhouse.  Can  I  sow 
Tomato  seed  this  month  to  get  them  early? 
I  want  to  grow  some  in  pots  and  plant  out 
the  rest.  If  so,  please  tell  me  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  and  oblige.  (One  in  Doubt,  Notts.) 

The  present  is  not  a  good  time  to  sow  any¬ 
thing  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  as  the  light  is 
bad  and  the  temperature  low  and  uncertain. 
Tomatos  require  a  good  heat  in  the  early 
stages  in  order  to  make  them  germinate  and 
produce  plants  ready  for  potting  off.  They 
should  at  least  have  a  temperature  of  60  degs. 
by  night,  rising  somewhat  by  day.  Your 
better  plan,  therefore,  would  be  to  wait  until 
the  sun  gains  more  power  in  March  and  your 
plants  will  just  be  as  far  advanced  as  they 
would  likely  be  if  you  start  now.  Even  al¬ 
though  you  have  a  greenhouse  we  consider 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  make  a  hotbed  of 
sufficient  size  to  give  you  the  requisite  heat 
for  germinating  the  seeds.  After  they  have 
been  potted  off  and  have  taken  to  the  fresh 
soil  in  the  pots,  you  could  then,  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  transfer  them  to  the  greenhouse. 


FRUIT. 

3548.  Fruit  Tree  for  a  Shady  Wall. 

We  have  a  Peach  tree  on  a  wall  of  the 
house  facing  south  and  two  Pears  on  the 
ends.  Would  you  recommend  any  fruit  tree 
for  the  north  side  of  the  house?  (Planter, 
Surrey.) 

The  only  fruit  tree  that  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  for  the  north  aspect  of  the  house  would 
be  the  Morello  Cherry,  and  then  the  light 
must  be  good,  otherwise  the  growth  made 
will  not  be  very  satisfactory  and  the  crop 
would  be  poor.  Whether  you  have  sufficient 
light  to  give  this  satisfaction  you  must  de¬ 
termine  on  the  spot  from  the  surroundings, 
but  if  the  light  is  good  the  fruit  may  be 
allowed  to  hang  there  until  it  becomes  nearly 
black,  when  it  will  prove  useful  for  cooking 
purposes,  or  for  dessert. if  you  like  a  fruit 
that  is  slightly  acid. 

3549.  Red  Currants  and  Gooseberries. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  20  ft.  by  20  ft. 
that  I  intend  planting  with  Red  Currants 
and  Gooseberries.  If  I  have  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  each,  how  many  of  each  would  I  re¬ 
quire,  and  how  far  apart  should  I  plant 
them  ?  Can  I  grow  any  other  kinds  of  fruit 
between  them?  (F.  Williams,  Herts.) 

Gardeners  often  allow  6  ft.  each  way  be¬ 
tween  bushes  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 
You  can  get  good  satisfaction,  however,  if 
you  plant  them  in  rows  5  ft.  apart  each 
way.  That  piece  of  ground  would  take 
four  rows  each  way,  which  would  mean  six¬ 
teen  plants  or  eight  of  Currants  and  eight 
of  Gooseberries.  The  outside  row  should  be 
25  ft.  from  the  edge.  This  will  allow  5  ft. 
between  each  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
rows.  You  will  notice  that  the  outside  rows 
are  exactly  2^  ft.  from  the  edge  ef  all  four 
sides.  Before  starting  mark  off  the  ground 
and  put  in  a  strong  peg  where  each  bush 
should  be.  You  can  then  dig  the  holes  regu- 
larly,  so  that  each  bush  may  be  put  in  the 
centre  of  its  hole.  The  only  other 
kind  of  fruit  that  you  can  grow  between 
them  would  be  .Strawberries  and  that 
only  for  the  first  few  years  until  the 
bushes  thicken  up.  You  could  plant  one 


row  of  Strawberries  in  the  middle  lin 
between  the  rows  of  bushes,  and  you  mi<d 
also  have  plants  between  every  two  bush; 
in  the  row,  but  these  rows  of  Strawberry 
should  run  in  one  direction,  so  as  to  mak 
it  easy  for  you  to  go  amongst  them  for  th 
purpose  of  hoeing.  The  bushes  will  deri\ 
much  benefit  by  keeping  the  hoe  goin  1 
amongst  them  all  through  the  summer,  s 
that  the  ground  should  not  be  overcrowde- 
with  Strawberries.  Any  varieties  may  b 
grown,  but  Royal  Sovereign  is  a  stron 
grower  and  good  fruiter. 

3550.  Pruning  a  Vine. 

I  have  a  young  Vine  in  my  greenhous 
planted  last  spring,  but  the  leader  gc 
broken  accidentally t  and  it  made  two  leader 
6  ft.  and  4  ft.  How  should  I  prune  it 
(G.  N.  W.,  Essex.) 

If  you  have  room  to  take  up  two  rods  a 
3  ft.  apart  both  leaders  might  be  en 
couraged  to  grow,  but  if  you  are  in  any  \va\ 
confined  for  space  one  rod  may  prove  suffi 
cient.  In  any  case  it  is  advisable  to  cu 
back  the  Vine  within  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  th 
ground.  This  encourages  the  foundation  c 
a  good  Vine.  By  cutting  it  back  you  cam. 
the  side  shoots  to  develop  and  thus  forn 
fruiting  spurs  later  on. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3551.  Value  of  Fowl  Manure. 

We  have  a  fowl  house  that  is  cleaned  out 
every  week,  and  have  now  a  good-sized  heaj. 
of  manure  that  consists  chiefly  of  droppings. 
Is  it  of  any  value  as  a  manure  T  If  so,  what 
crops  would  it  be  of  most  use  for?  I  grow, 
flowers  and  vegetables  chiefly.  (W.  Bevax, 
Herts.) 

Fowl  droppings  make  a  very  useful 
manure  if  properly  employed.  It  is  a  very 
strong  one  it  properly  cared  for,  and  you  j 
must  avoid  using  it  in  too  great  quantity 
The  most  economical^  method  of  keeping  it 
is  to  place  it  in  a  shed  or  under  a  cover  that' 
will  throw  off  the  rain  and  thus  keep  it  dry  | 
The  most  valuable  ingredient  in  it  is  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  if  exposed  to  rain  much  of  thk 
would  be  washed  away  and  lost.  Even  then' 
it  may  be  valued  for  the  phosphate  which  it 
contains.  We  should  use  it  chiefly  for  vege¬ 
tables,  although  you  can  use  it  for  making 
liquid  manure  for  watering  Roses,  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums  or  other  plants  in  pots  that 
may  require  it.  It  is  very  useful  for 
Onions,  Leeks,  Tomatos  and  Potatos.  It 
should  be  chopped  up  very  finely  with  the! 
spade  if  in  lumps  and  then  distributed^ 
evenly  over  the  ground  either  in  the  trenchesl 
in  which  Potatos  are  to  be  planted  or  in  the) 
case  of  Onions  it  should  be  turned  in  a  few 
inches  by  pointing  over  the  ground  when  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  sowing. 

3552.  Improving1  Soil  for  Strawberries 

Is  there  any  way  of  improving  a  rather 
heavy  soil  in  a  cold  district  like  this  to  get: 
the  fruits  of  Strawberries  to  ripen  earlier? 
The  varieties  I  grow  are  Garibaldi,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  which  come 
much  earlier  in  other  gardens  not  many 
miles  away.  (J.  R.,  Midlothian.) 

When  about  to  make  a  fresh  plantation;, 
of  Strawberries  you  should  trench  the 
ground  at  least  2  ft.  deep,  using  plenty  of 
rank  stable  manure.  The  surface  of  the  soil 
could  then  be  thrown  mp  in  a  series  of  ter¬ 
races,  all  sloping  to  the  south.  This  couk 
be  done  by  throwing  the  soil  from  one  edge, 
of  each  terrace  up  to  the  other  side  of  the 
space,  so  as  to  make  a  slope  facing  south. 


Destruction  of  vermin.- 

Most  gardens  are  pestered  with  RATS  and  MICE.1 
Every  effort  should  be  made  at  this  time  of  the  year  to? 
exterminate  them  before  seeds  are  sown.  Banysz  Virus 
is  first  rate  stuff  for  killing  these  vermin.  Single  tube  2/*,‘ 
three  tubes,  5/-.  Post  free  from— DANYSZ  VIRUS  LTD., 
52,  Leaden  hall  Street  (Box  138),  London,  E.O. 
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Mother  method  would  be  to  make  a  low 
<re  behind  every  row  of  Strawberries  to 
planted.  These  ridges,  ot  course,  would 
-  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  terraces,  but 
each  case  the  idea  is  partly  to  give  shel- 
and  to  expose  the  plants  more  fully  to 
sun.  Either  of  these  plans  would  not 
•  ail  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  it  might 
-n  be  tried  on  a  small  scale  to  see  how 
will  act  for  a  year  or  two.  Plant  the 
■  awberries  in  lines  lengthways  along  the 
ipes,  that  is,  east  and  west.  Sir  Joseph 
ixton  is  not  a  very  early  variety,  and  you 
ght  try  Royal  Sovereign  in  its  place,  or, 
all  events,  employ  it  in  your  new  planta- 
n  in  order  to  test  its  value  in  your 
ality  alongside  of  those  you  know  better. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

53.  Sandy  Garden  on  a  Slope. 

fur  garden  is  rather  lijht  and  sandy, 
:  i  in  summer  requires  a  lot  of  water  to 


make  the  plants  grow.  The  higher  part  is 
planted  or  sown  with  various  flowers  in 
summer,  and  I  want  to  keep  the  vegetables 
entirely  to  the  lower  part  away  from  the 
house.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  improve 
a  garden  of  this  sort  so  that  flower\  and 
vegetables  give  better  results  without  so 
much  watering?  (G.  M.  W.,  Essex.) 

If  you  can  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  old 
bricks  at  reasonable  cost  you  could  build  a 
retaining  wall  across  the  garden  at  the  point 
where  you  intend  to  separate  the  vegetables 
from  the  flowers.  Some  of  the  bricks  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  project 
into  the  soil  above  the  wall  and  thus  serve  to 
link  the  wall  with  the  soil  to  be  described. 
Then  as  a  practical  method  of  working 
that  would  save  you  a  deal  of  labour, 
remove  the  top  spit  of  good  soil  or  such  of 
it  as  may  be  considered  worth  keeping  sepa¬ 
rate  and  have  it  wheeled  to  one  side  of  the 
ground  where  you  would  finally  finish  up. 


Then  from  the  lower  side  of  the  wall  do  the 
same,  and  you  will  have  the  subsoil  for  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  gap  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wall. 
If  you  do  this  in  trenches  of  moderate  width 
the  work  can  be  carried  on  almost  like 
trenching,  the  idea  being  to  get  the  soil 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  wall  to  fill  up 
the  space  on  the  higher  side  in  order  to  get 
both  pieces  of  the  ground  more  nearly  on  a 
level.  Then  in  commencing  the  second 
trench  the  good  soil  can  be  thrown  into  the 
first  one  and  thereby  retained  for  use.  The 
surface  soil  off  the  third  trench  may  be 
thrown  into  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  piece  has  been  gone  over. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Seed  List. 

Tom  Kershaw,  Seed  Establishment,  Cross 
Roads,  Keighley,  Yorkshire. — Seeds. 


TO-DAY  AMD  EVERY  DAY. 

CHEAPEST  SEEDS. 

CHEAPEST  PLANTS. 

CHEAPEST  BULBS. 

CHEAPEST  SHRUBS. 

CHEAPEST  ROSES- 

And  not  merely  cheapest,  but  of 
quality  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable. 

Hosts  of  testimonials  (rom  clients  all  over  the  world. 


BEES  LTD.,  181 H,  Mill  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


Of  all  insect  pests  that  ravage  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  the 
wireworm  is  the  deadliest.  The  damage  it  does  annually  is  appalling. 
To  exterminate  the  wireworm,  the  centipede,  the  leather  jacket, 
the  eel-worm  and  the  multipede  that  ruin  your  garden  use 

=  KILOGRUB  = 


—the  surest  and  most  effective  pest  destroyer  yet  produced— and  use  it  NOW. 
“KILOGRUB”  is  a  chemical  powder  which,  well  worked  into  the  soil  gives  out  fumes 
which  are  fatal.  No  insect  pest  can  live  on  “KILOGRUB  treated  soil.  Only  2 
or  3  ounces  are  necessary  for  a  square  yard. 

Remember,  “KILOGRUB”  is  a  proved  success.  TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 


Prices  ca8*1  ort*er  7  ^s' 

— . 1  carriage  paid:—  i-ewt. 


2s.  Od.  fewt.  ...  7s.  Od.  Sample  Tin, 

5s.  Od.  1-cwt.  ...  11s.  6d.  9d. 


BOOKLET  ABOUT  IT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

JOHN  PEAK  &  Co.,  Dept  K,  54,  Soho  Street,  Wigan,  Lancs, 
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F.R.M.S.  * 

Over  50  Medals  awarded,  including  - 
four  Gold  Medals,  Royal 
8ociety,  1904-5-6-7 


Botanic 


I 


|  TEN  SILVER  MEDALS,  R.H.S.,  LONDON.  | 
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Rustic 

Rooms, 

Bridges, 

Houses, 


Dept.  1. 

Summer  Houses,  Billiard 
Pavilions,  Seats,  Pergolas, 
Arches,  Arbours,  Revolving 
and  every  description  of 
Rustic  Work. 


I 
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1 
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1 

1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

1 


1 


1 
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Dept.  2. 

Conservatories,  Yineries,  Peach 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses  and  Pits, 
Every  Description  of  Glass  House  and 
Heating  Apparatus. 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


A  Competent  Surveyor  will  wait 
upon  Intending  Purchasers  in  Lon-  | 


don  or  Country.  Estimates  Free.  Full 


List  Post  Free  on  Application, 


We  have  the  largest  Show  Yard  (J-mile  long)  in  Lou¬ 
don,  and  carry  positively  the  largest  stock  in  London 


I 


W.  RILEY, 
Hill,  London,  S.E. 


I 


I 
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COUPON-INSURANCE  TICKET  (applicable  onlt 
within  the  United  Kingdom). 

SPECIALLY  GUARANTEED  BY 


THE  GLASGOW  ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

104,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 


A.  REGINALD  POLE,  General  Manager. 


To  whom  Notice  of  Claim,  under  the  following  con 
ditions,  must  be  sent  in  case  of  injury  or  Death  withii 
seven  days  after  the  accident. 

£‘|QQ  will  be  paid  by  the  above  Corporation  to  th. 

legal  representative  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  passenger-train  in  which  tht- 
deceased  was  travelling  as  a  ticket-bearing  or  fare¬ 
paying  passenger,  season  ticket-holder,  or  trader’s 
ticket-holder,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  seven  days  after 
such  accident). 

Should  such  accident  not  prove  fatal,  but  cause  within 
the  same  period  of  seven  days  the  loss  of  two  limb3 
(both  arms  or  both  legs,  or  one  of  each,  by  actual 
separation  above  the  wrist  or  ankle),  the  person  injured 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  £100,  or  for  the  I033  of  one 
limb  under  the  aforesaid  conditions,  £50 ;  and  should 
such  person  meet  with  an  injury  caused  by  an  accident 
as  above  defined,  which  shall  not  prove  fatal  as  afore¬ 
said,  but  which  of  itself  shall  totally  prevent  him  or 
her  from  following  his  or  her  occupation,  then  the  above 
Corporation  will  pay  to  such  person  £1  per  week  during 
such  disablement,  but  in  no  case  for  more  than  ten 
weeks  for  any  one  accident. 

PROVIDED  that  the  person  so  killed  or  injured  had 
upon  his  or  her  person,  this  ticket  with  his  or  her  usual 
signature  written  in  ink  prior  to  the  accident,  on  the 
space  provided  below,  which,  together  with  the  giving 
of  notice  within  the  time  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  is 
of  the  essence  of  this  contract. 

Thi3  insurance  holds  good  for  the  current  week  of  issue 
only. 

Railway  servants  travelling  with  a  pass  or  ticket  in 
an  ordinary  passenger  compartment  of  a  passenger 
train  can  hold  this  Coupon-Insurance  Ticket. 

No  person  can  recover  under  more  than  one  Coupon- 
Insurance  Ticket  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation,  in 
respect  of  the  same  accident. 


Signature 


Coupon  expires  at  midnight  on  January  23,  1909  (being 
last  day  of  current  issue). 


Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of 
pipes.  For  Greenhouses,  etc. 
Catalogue  free. 


ESo  &  ATTWOO 
.Stourbri  dg 


BULBS 


Named  Hyacinths,  red,  white 
and  blue,  10/-  100 ;  1/0  doz. 
Crocus,  in  separate  colours, 
1/-  100  ;  2d.  doz.  Spanish  Iris, 

Mixed  (Poor  Man’s  Orchid), 
9d.  100  ;  2d.  doz. 

All  other  Bulbs  equally  cheap. 
Carriage  Paid  on  orders  of  5/- 
and  upwards. 


RICH  &  CO.,  Bulb  Importers,  BATH. 


GLASS. 


CHEAPEST  &  BEST 
for  all  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  PURPOSES. 

Always  in  stock,  in  large  or  small  quantities  in  following 
sizes:  50ft.  100ft.  200ft. 

12  by  10  14  by  12  20  by  12  20  by  14  20  by  18 

14  by  10  16  by  12  18  by  14  20  by  16  22  by  18 

16  by  10  18  by  12  18  by  16  24  by  16  24  by  18 

Glass  cut  to  any  sizes  at  slight  advance  on  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Holding  the  largest  stocks  I  can  despatch  promptly, 
avoiding  irritating  delays.  All  Glass  is  carefully  examined 
as  to  quality  and  soundness,  and  is  guaranteed  free  from 
breakage  when  sent  off.  Customers  are  advised  to  buy 
ex-warehouse  to  secure  this  benefit.  21  oz.  Glass  from  8/6 
per  100ft. 

Special  Lines.— 8  by  6,  9  by  7,  10  by  8,  12  by  8,  13  by  9, 
4ths,  21-oz.,  11s.  per  100  feet.  Putty,  281bs.,  ,2s.  Paint,  3Jd. 
per  lb.,  specially  prepared  for  greenhouses.  Petrifying 
paint,  7s.  per  gall.  Glaziers’  diamonds,  from  7s.  6d. 

J,  B.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Glass  <k  Builder's  Merchant , 
Established  30  Years.  31,  Moor  Lane,  E.C. 

Customers  will  find  it  best  to  buy  from  London  as  there  is 
less  handling,  and  carriage  is  cheaper.  [Please  mention  paper 


HOW  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS! 


Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  booklet 
giving  full  instructions.  Post  free. 


sJ  OHKTSOK  ’S 

Twyford  Abbey  Mushroom  Farm, 
WILLESDEN.  LONDON,  N.W. 


CHARMING  NEW  ROSE  “  BETTY.” 


Lovely  ruddy  gold,  long  pointed  buds,  perfect  shape, 
deliciously  perfumed,  very  free,  hardy,  and  a  good  grower, 
strong  plant,  post  free,  for  Is.  3d.,  with  booklet  “Hints  on 
Rose  Growing,”  and  a  copy  of  Autumn  Catalogue  with 
beautiful  coloured  illustrations  of  new  Roses.  We  have  an 
up-to-date  collection  of  Roses  in  strong,  hardy  bushes, 
special  carriage  paid  quotations  gladly  given. 


ISAAC  TITTERINGTON,  RIBBLETP^STN0UNRSERIES’ 


THOMSON’S 

■MANIIRF 


VINE,  PLANT 


AND 


VEGETABLE 


Hasstoodthe 
Test  of 
Quarter  of  a 
Century. 


Splendid  for 
all  purposes. 


This  valuabli 
Manure  Is 
yearly 
growing  In 
Publicfavour 
Also 

Thomson’s  Special  Chrysanthemum  Manure 

Perfect  Plant  Foods.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

London  Agent — Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Roac 
Putney.  Channel  Islands  Agents— Messrs.  Parson! 
and  do.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey.  Price  Lists  and  Testi 
monials  upon  application  to  Sole  Makers— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 
Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Calaehlels,  N.B. 
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PORTABLE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY  H0U8E8, 


STABLE8, 
W0RK8H0P8, 
POTTING  8HED1 


The  Cheapest  in 
the  Kingdom. 
Large  Catalogue 
Id.  Stamp. 
Estab.  60  Years 
BEDFORD 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prlct 


Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection. 
Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 


JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM 


LUR  SPECIAL  (gao1loh) 


lOrft,  flow  and  return,  •/- ; 
12-ft.,  22/-.  3-in.  pipes,  complete, 
pipes  parallel.  No  smell. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  B. 

C.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.8.,  Jk  SON,  I 
High  St.,  Stepnny,  London,  E. 


FLOWER  POTS. 


12  8-in.,  20  6- in.,  505-in.,  50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  cj  ’ 
(returnable),  and  put  on  rail  for  7s.  6d.  Illustrated  C:  - 
logue  post  free.  Flower  Pots,  Saucers,  Seed-pans,  Rhuh » 
and  Seakale  Pots,  etc.— T.  PRATT,  E  Pottery,  Brie 
Hill  (late  Dudley). 


“  WESTOf 
Oil  &  Ca 
GREENHOl- 
APPARAT' 


DARBY  &  S(>. 
Weston  S 
LONDON.  ’3 


3‘xuit 
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An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

‘  If  we  dtd  not  care  for  gardens,  I  hardly 
bw  what  in  the  way  of  beauty  we  should 

re  for.” — Sir  Arthur  Helps. 
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January  warm  !  The  Lord  have  mercy. 

As  the  day  lengthens,  so  the  cold 
trengthens. 


A  January  spring 
Is  worth  nothing. 


As  the  days  grow  longer, 
The  storms  grow  stronger. 


In  Janiveer,  if  the  sun  appear, 

March  and  April  will  pay  full  dear. 


If  January  Kalends  be  summerly  gay, 
Twill  be  winterly  weather  till  the  Kalends 
of  May. 


When  the  grass  grows  in  Janiveer, 

It  grows  the  worse  for  it  all  the  year 


Who  in  January  sows  Oats, 
Gets  gold  and  groats ; 

Who  sows  in  May, 

Gets  little  that  way. 


CLXXIX. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums. 

There  are  always  certain  among  the 
hardy  plants  that  we  rely  on  as  back¬ 
bone  of  colour,  as  it  were,  in  the  garden 
and  we  know  that  if  only  we  use  them 
generously  they  will  contribute  largely 
to  the  general  brightness  and  beauty. 
These  are  the  class  of  plants  that  we  do 
well  to  put  into  important  and  prominent 
positions,  and  to  grow  to  the  utmost  of 
their  capacity.  Among  them,  certainly 
the  early  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums 
must  take  first  rank.  F  or  months  they 
will  yield  us  a  wealth  of  blossom  ;  and, 
nowadays,  there  is  a  grand  selection  of 
colours,  so  that  we  may  achieve  beautiful 
colour  schemes.  Well,  now,  how  do  we 
grow  our  hardy  early  flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums?  Do  we  buy  the  plants,  some 
spring  day  plant  them,  and  expect  them 
to  remain  year  after  year  without  atten¬ 
tion  ?  If  we  grow  them  in  that  manner 
assuredly  we  shall  not  achieve  the  best 
results.  A  simple  if  rather  rough  and 
ready  method  is  to  lift  a  plant  or  two  of 
each  variety  we  wish  to  keep,  after  flow¬ 
ering,  pot  up  and  place  in  a  cold  green¬ 
house.  By  this  time  there  will  be  plenty 
of  young  growths  which  will  provide  cut¬ 
tings  and  these  can  be  taken  and  inserted 
now,  and  given,  if  it  is  convenient,  a 
slightly  heated  greenhouse ;  if  not,  they 
will  strike  in  a  cold  house  or  frame.  But 
supposing  the  plants  were  not  lifted  and 
are  still  in  the  ground,  even  there  young 
growth  may  have  been  made,  and  cut¬ 
tings  can  be  secured,  if  not,  they  should 
be  taken  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
grown.  We  have  to  remember  that  young 
plants  are  better  than  old  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  and  not  only  as  regards 
Chrysanthemums.  All  the  same,  I  do 
not  like  to  throw  away  plants  that  have, 
stood  for  one  season  only,  as  these  flower 
early  and  profusely,  though  the  blossoms 
are  generally  less  fine  than  with  younger 
plants.  I,  therefore,  often  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  h'ave  some  portion  of  the 
plants  of  young  cuttings  rooted  at  this 
season  and  the  rest  of  year-old  plants. 

I  would  remind  my  readers  that  un¬ 
rooted  cuttings  can  be  purchased  at  a 
very  small  expense,  if  they  have  facilities 
for  rooting  them.  Every  year  the  choice 
becomes  larger,  and  more  difficult  to 
make  on  that  account,  but  I  think  it  is 
as  well  to  say  that  many  of  the  finest 
older  varieties  have  not  been  eclipsed  by 
later  kinds.  Take  Horace  Martin,  for 
instance  ;  personally,  I  would  far  rather 
grow  this  grand  variety  than  many  of  the. 
newer  varieties.  And,  except  in  the 
South  of  England,  I  always  think  it 
worth  while  to  choose  the  majority  of  our 
plants  for  out-of-door  flowering  from 
among  the  earliest  varieties,  for  I  often 
find  that  in- exposed  districts  kinds  that 
are  said  to  flower  in  August,  may  not 
really  arrive  at  their  full  beauty  until 


well  on  into  September,  should  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  the  position  not  be  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Where  this  is  the  case  these 
early  flowering  varieties  go  on  flowering 
until  the  frosts  come,  but  later  flowering 
varieties  do  not  get  sufficient  time  to  do 
themselves  justice.  Last  summer  I  was 
in  a  garden  in  early  October,  and  though 
there  were  plenty  of  Chrysanthemum 
plants,  they  had  not  come  into  flower, 
they  were  only  coming.  Late  varieties 
had  been  chosen  and  there  was  much 
disappointment  in  consequence. 

I  have  already  named  Horace  Martin 
as  one  of  the  best  yellow  flowered  varie¬ 
ties,  and  to  it  may  be  added  Carrie  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Among  the  white  La 
Parisienne  is  good ;  so  also  is  Mytchett 
Gem.  Crimson  Marie  Masse  and  Orange 
Masse,  and  Goacher's  Crimson,  Mytchett 
Crimson,  are  likewise  excellent  varieties 
of  their  particular  colourings. 

I  find  the  pretty  and  really  early  flow¬ 
ering  pompon  Flora  very  useful  to  use 
either  in  front  of  these  tailer  varieties  or 
as  a  subject  for  a  mixed  border.  It  is 
w-onderfully  clean  and  clear  in  colour 
and  produces  a  great  wealth  of  bloom, 
while  its  flowering  season  is  as  long,  if 
not  longer,  than  most  other  varieties.  I 
regard  it  as  quite  indispensable,  though 
on  the  whole  I  have  no  great  liking  for 
pompon  varieties,  preferring  to  utilise 
the  space  with  larger  and  more  effective 
kinds,  but  I  make  an  exception  of  this 
for  it  is  too  good  to  be  omitted. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

The  Grape-Vine  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

Parasitic  Rose  Disease. 

A  new  disease  of  Roses  for  this  country 
made  its  appearance  in  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
H.  T.  Giissow,  F.R.M.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  has 
been  discussing  the  matter  with  illustra¬ 
tions  in  Yol.  34,  Part  II  of  "  The  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society."  The 
disease  first  attacks  the  one-year-old 
shoots  and  causes  gouty  looking  swellings 
at  the  points  attacked.  After  a  time  these 
split  longitudinally  in  various  places  and 
as  a  result  of  the  attack  new  growths 
develop  on  the  surface  until  the  shoot  is 
many  times  its  natural  or  normal  thick¬ 
ness."  It  attacks  several  of  the  Rambler 
Roses  and  nearly  all  the  Wichuraianas 
suffer  from  it.  There  has  been  little  time 
vet  for  many  experiments  in  the  way  of 
"combating  the  disease,  but  the  author 
recommends  the  careful  painting  Qf  the 
diseased  spots  and  their  surroundings 
with  creosoted  wood  tar.  This  should  be 
done  when  the  disease  is  first  identified 
so  as  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
spores  which  may  take  place  at  any  time 
when  the  bark  splits  open.  Twigs  that 
are  very  badly  diseased  should  be  burned 
without  delay  as  recovery  is  evidently 
impossible. 
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And  their  Formation. 

This  may  not  be  such  an  interesting 
subject  as  many  operations,  yet  it  is 
withal  a  very  necessary  part  of  a  gar¬ 
dener's  education,  for  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  is  absolutely  required,  it  is  a  well- 
made  walk.  Architectural  and  rustic 
adornments  may  at  times  be  dispensed 
with,  but  every  bit  of  “laying  out”  that 
we  may  have  to  do  demands  the  outline 
and  partial  completion  of  the  walks  first, 
both  as  a  guide  to  work  by  and  for  con¬ 
venience  in  carrying  out  ground  opera¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  example  in  nature, 
being  a  design  of  man,  for  his  conveni¬ 
ence  and  comfort,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  highways  throughout  the  land. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
that  a  direct  line  should  be  the  aim, 
though  we  are  not  compelled  to  be  geo¬ 
metrically  correct,  except  on  a  terrace, 
as  it  is  better  to  go  over  a  hill  by  an 
easy  gradient  than  to  make  a  cutting 
through.  Oh  the  other  hand,  an  excess 
of  curves  is  about  the  most  inartistic,  ex¬ 
asperating  muddle  to  be  found  anywhere, 
especially  when  it  traverses  a  level  area. 
The  proportion  of  walks  is  something  to 
conjure  with  (drives  and  avenues  are  not 
considered  here).  I  stand  by  12  feet  for 
main  and  8  feet  for  branch  ones,  and 
never  less  than  8  feet  for  a  main,  as  effec¬ 
tive  outline  cannot  be  achieved  by  nar¬ 
row  tracks,  and  we  should  remember  that 
much  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  well 
laid  out  grounds  is  the  result  of  ample 
and  proportionate  walks. 

In  order  to  be  of  the  utmost  service, 
they  should  be  dry  at  all  times,  and  to 
attain  this  a  drain  is  laid  on  each  side, 
with  a  good  fall  and  clear  outlet,  with 
traps  at  equal  distances,  to  catch  surface 
water.  These  should  be  sunk  a  foot  lower 
than  the  pipe  for  sediment  and  regularly 
cleaned.  On  an  incline  it  is  necessary  to 
lay  them  right  across,  to  prevent  the  sur¬ 
face  being  torn  up  by  heavy  rain,  the 
grating  to  be  9  inches  wide.  In  all  cases 
the  surface  should  be  highest  in  the 
centre,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  water 
to  the  traps  ;  3  inches  for  an  8  feet  walk 
is  ample,  anything  more  is  uncomfortable 
to  walk  upon.  The  material  for  a  walk¬ 
ing  surface  depends  on  local  circum¬ 
stances,  but  sometimes  on  large  estates, 
where  good  material  may  be  had  for  the 
digging,  pebbles,  all  one  size  like  marbles 
are  to  Ire  seen,  which  is  astonishing.  As 
they  have  no  binding  properties,  they  can 
neither  be  cleaned  of  leaves  or  weeds,  or 
raked  level  ;  people  rarely  walk  on  them, 
but  make  a  path  alongside,  and  to  anyone 
suffering  from  one  of  the  ills  that  feet  are 
subject  to  they  must  be  a  real  torture. 
Quarry  refuse  is  not  so  bad,  but  is  there 
any  necessity  for  a  loose  surface  at  all, 
when  “weed  killer”  is  so  cheap  and  so 
generally  used  ? 

I  think  nothing  beats  a  smooth  surface, 
and  I  do  not  plead  guilty  to  sentiment 
when  I  call  to  mind  some  walks  seen  in 
early  gardening  days,  which  were  formed 
of  red  Romsey  gravel,  and  rolled  down  as 
hard  as  cement. 

H.  Arnold. 


Clematis  repens. 

Many  people  have  a  difficulty  in  grow¬ 
ing  the  hybrid  varieties  of  Clematis  with 
large  flowers,  whereas  those  amateurs  and 
cottagers  who  have  planted  C.  montana 
on  their  houses  usually  have  great  suc¬ 
cess.  The  plant  is  more  hardy  than  is 
usually  supposed,  and  the  amount  of 
blossom  it  produces  on  the  walls  of  cot¬ 
tages  at  the  end  of  May  every  year  is  mar¬ 
vellous.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  have  introduced  a  new  one  from 
China  named  C.  repens,  which  seems 
capable  of  producing  the  same  effects 
even  on  a  larger  scale  than  C.  montana, 
because  the  flowers  are  larger.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  measures  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  the  four  sepals,  like  those  of 
the  previously  mentioned  one,  are  pure 
white.  It  may  be  grown  upon  walls, 
pillars,  or  pergolas,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
attention  even  by  those  who  grow  C.  mon¬ 
tana,  because  this  new  one  blooms  in 
August,  when  flowering  climbers  are 
usually  scarce.  It  would,  indeed,  form 
a  beautiful  companion  to  C.  J.ackmani, 
which  blooms  about  the  same  time,  and 
in  advance  of  the  sweet  scented  C.  Flam- 
mula,  which  blooms  here  in  September. 


-  a.  w.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  mast 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  nit  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issie.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 
jeot. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Henry  Page,”  for  the  article 
on  “Starting  Vines,”  page  28. 

The  Prize  Letter  Competition  has  been  held 
over  owing  to  lack  of  space. 


How  I  Made  My 


Summer  Jdousi. 


There  should  be  a  summer  house  n 
every  garden,  it  is  a  most  useful  the. 
to  have  and  can  be  exceedingly  or - 
mental,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  by  a  - 
scription  of  one  I  put  up  in  my  cq 
garden.  The  framework  is  young  r 
trees,  cut  exactly  even  and  put  "down  a 
the  ground  to  the  same  level,  in  octaj  a 
form  ;  the  tops  of  these  pillars  are  joii  J 
together  by  light  branches  to  form  a  v  1 
plate;  then  the  roof  rafters,  also  of  1 
nailed  to  a  thick  block,  in  the  cene 
rest  on  this  wall  plate.  The  next  o  - 
sideration  was  the  roofing,  which,  al  r 
much  deliberation,  we  decided  should  f 
of  wheat  straw;  seeing  the  good  effect  f 
the  thatch  we  resolved  to  mat  the  wh  • 
house  with  straw,  to  the  ground. 
result  is  splendid  and  certainly  mt 
unique.  Between  the  posts  and  over  ; 
straav  we  put  trellis  work  of  Fir  branch . 
which  gives  it  all  a  finished  appearan 
We  have  a  seat  inside  also  composed  : 
fir  wood  and  thatched  all  over  to  Ej' 
it  comfortable.  The  floor  is  gravelh 
and  a  gravel  path  leads  up  to  the  hoi 
which  stands  on  grass  in  the  pleasi 
ground  and  is  much  admired ;  everyo 
who  sees  it  remarks  on  its  unique  appe. 
ance.  We  put  no  door,  just  left  an  ope 
mg  from  whence  a  pretty  view  of  the  c 
garden  is  seen. 

The  total  cost  amounted  to  about  t 
shillings,  and  I  may  safely  say  a  fi 
guinea  house  would  not  look  half 
pretty  or  as  suitable  to  an  old  garde 
All  round  this  “shanty”  we  sowed  Ca 
ary  Creeper,  and  planted  Scarlet  Rai 
biers  and  Dorothy  Perkins;  these  latt 
have  almost  completely  covered  the  ro 
and  sides  so  that  the  house  is  a  blaze 
colour  in  summer.  Just  at  the  entran 
we  placed  hollowed  tree  stumps  ai 
planted  them  with  Ferns  and  Mossc 
The  house  is  sheltered  at  the  back  ai 
at  one  side  by  evergreen  shrubs,  so  th 
it  looks  a  really  cosy  little  dwelling, 
least  so  a  wren  thought,  who  built 
beautiful  little  nest  inside;  but,  alas,  1 
many  agreed  with  the  poor  bird  as  to  d 
comfort  and  beauty  of  the  house  that  si 
at  last  got  frightened,  seeing  so  mai 
coming  and  going,  and  deserted  her  ne^ 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  she  tab 
courage  and  returns  to  the  same  sp 
next  spring;  the  novelty  of  the  hou 
will  by  then  have  worn  off  and  there  vi 
not  be  so  many  intruders  to  disturb  h< 
peace. 

C.  M.  Radcliff. 

Co.  Meath,  Ireland. 

- - - 

Gardening  Appointment. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Dick,  who  has  been  forema 
at  Blairvaddick,  Dumbartonshire,  for  th 
past  two  years,  has  been  appointed  heat 
gardener  to  W.  Whitelaw,  Esq.,  Gar 
shore,  Kirkintilloch  He  enters  on  h if 
new  duties  on  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  Die 
has  frequently  contributed  to  these  page( 
and  rve  wish  him  every  success  in  hi 
new  appointment. 


■IP  '  ■ 
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otting  and  Propagating 


fiippeastrams. 


pew  bulbous  plants  can  equal  Hippe- 
,  rums  for  the  production  of  large,  showy 
fwers,  which  are  excellent  for  cutting 
j  rposes,  as  they  have  long,  stout  stems 
id  last  in  good  condition  for  many  days, 
vilst  the  numerous  beautiful  hybrids 
tit  have  been  raised  provide  an  endless 
1  defy  of  colour,  ranging  from  white  to 
t:  richest  crimson. 

dippeastrums,  often  called  Amaryl¬ 
lis,  may  be  propagated  either  from 
s  d  or  offsets,  the  latter  method  being 
curable  when  dealing  with  named  varie¬ 
ty.  Seed  may  be  sown  from  January  to 
hrch— the  earlier  the  better,  provided 
temperature  of  not  less  than  sixty  de- 
ges  can  be  maintained.  Light,  sandy 
;  1  is  necessary,  whilst  the  pan  should 
eher  be  plunged  in  a  propagating  frame 
c  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  as 
sjwn  in  Fig.  1.  The  soil  should  be  kept 
i:ely  moist,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  seed- 
lgs  will  make  their  appearance,  after 
rich  plenty  of  light  must  be  allowed. 
1  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
tough  to  handle  they  should  be  potted 
s  gly  into  three-inch  pots,  as  shown  in 
Ij.  2,  or,  if  space  is  very  limited,  several 
j.nts  may  be  placed  in  a  five-inch  pot, 
t  in  Fig.  3,  compost  consisting  of  equal 
j:rts  loam,  peat  and  leaf-soil,  together 
vh  plenty  of  coarse  soil,  sand  being  ne- 
c  sary. 

\s  a  rule  the  seedlings  do  not  flower 
ttil  they  are  at  least  two  years  old,  and 
cring  this  time  the  bulbs  should  not  be 
rened  or  dried  off,  but  be  kept  growing 
rd  given  just  sufficient  water  during  the 
titer  months  to  keep  the  foliage  green. 
Fe  seedlings  should  be  re-potted  as  soon 
1  the  roots  require  more  room,  five  or 
s  inch  pots  usually  being  large  enough 
if  flowering  bulbs. 

Offsets  or  bulblets  are  produced  round 
t?  sides  of  the  old  bulbs  in  the  manner 
=  >wn  in  Fig.  4,  and  should  be  removed 
t  en  the  bulbs  are  re-potted  or  top- 
cissed,  a  few  roots  being  included  if  pos- 
;  le,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  offsets 
sbuld  be  potted  up  singly  in  small  pots 
c  compost,  as  before-described,  and  be 
t  ated  in  a  similar  manner  to  seedlings. 
Flowering  bulbs  of  Hippeastrums  do 
Tt  require  re-potting  every  year,  the  best 
Jin  being  to  re-pot  one-half  of  the  num- 
1:  one  year  and  the  other  half  the  foi¬ 
lring  season.  The  bulbs  that  are  not  re¬ 
nted  should  be  top-dressed  with  rich 
3l,  the  old  soil  of  course  being  removed 
fj  far  as  the  roots.  Re-potting  is  best 
due  when  the  bulbs  show  signs  of  fresh 
fpwth,  and  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as 
Jlssible  should  be  shaken  from  the  roots, 
v  ilst  all  dead  and  withered  roots  must 
1  cut  off.  The  pots  must  be  well 
(lined,  and  after  shaking  out  and  disen- 
tigling  the  roots  the  bulb  to  be  potted 
fmld  be  held  in  position  noth  one  hand 
;  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  the  soil  be  placed 
;  «und  it  with  the  other  hand,  the  pot 
1  ng  shaken  and  tapped  on  the  bench 
twork  the  soil  well  in  between  the  roots. 


Propagating:  and  Potting 
Hippeastrums. 


When  the  base  of  the  bulb  is  reached,  the 
soil  should  be  made  firm,  more  soil  after¬ 
wards  being  filled  in  to  half  cover  the 
bulb  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  line 
A  in  Fig.  6.  The  wrong  way  to  pot  the 
bulbs  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  roots  being 
in  a  heap  and  the  bulb  too  deeply  covered 
with  soil.  Compost  consisting  of  three 
parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  peat,  one 
part  leaf-soil,  one  part  well-rotted  man¬ 
ure,  and  a  little  sand  and  bone  meal  will 
be  found  excellent  for  re-potting  Hippeas- 
trum  bulbs. 

Whilst  in  flower,  the  plants  should  be 
removed  to  fairly  cool  quarters,  say,  a 
temperature  of  fifty  degrees.  A  point  to 
be  remembered  is  that  Amaryllises  make 
the  greater  part  of  their  foliage  after 
flowering,  during  which  time  the  embryo 
flowers  for  the  following  season  are  also 
formed,  therefore  generous  feeding  and 
watering,  together  with  a  genial  tempera¬ 
ture  is  most  essential  from  the  time 
flowering  ceases  until  growth  is  complete ; 
afterwards  the  pots  should  be  placed  in 
a  sunny  position  and  be  carefully  watered. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yel¬ 
low  water  should  be  gradually  withheld, 
and  during  the  resftng  period  it  is  best  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  coal  ashes  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  not  exceeding  fifty  degrees. 

ORTUS. 

Salvia  patens. 


This  old-fashioned  plant  is  the  finest 
blue  flower  we  have  in  our  gardens,  yet 
how  often  can  it  be  found'  in  small  gar¬ 
dens.  It  is  a  plant  that  should  be  grown 
by  all  who  are  lovers  of  choice  plants, 
being  easy  of  culture. 

Few  plants  are  finer  for  forming  single 
speciments  or  for  massing  among  her¬ 
baceous  plants  than  this  fine  old  Salvia. 
Here  in  a  rich  border  it  reaches  a  height 
of  five  feet  and  always  takes  the  largest 
share  of  admiration  with  visitors  when 
looking  round  the  gardens. 

Salvia  patens  can  be  increased  by  sev¬ 
eral  methods.  Seeds  can  be  sown  in 
heat  early  in  the  spring  and  will  make 
nice  stuff  for  planting  out  in  the  border 
during  May,  though  these  are  not  so  free 
flowering  as  older  plants  or  cuttings. 

In  the  autumn  the  roots  are  taken  up 
before  they  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
frost,  storing  them  away  in  sand  or  leaf- 
mould  in  a  frost-proof  quarter  and  re¬ 
placing  them  in  gentle  heat  in  spring. 
The  crowns  will  break  into  strong  shoots, 
which,  when  a  few  inches  high,  should 
be  taken  off  at  a  joint,  inserted  in  small 
pots,  and  placed  in  heat.  Before  many 
days  these  are  rooted  plants,  ready  for  a 
larger  size  pot. 

The  old  roots  will  still  continue  to 
break  into  active  growth  again  in  a 
greater  number,  so  a  large  stock  can 
easily  be  raised  from  a  fewr  old  plants. 
The  Tatter  may  also  be  cut  into  pieces 
and  potted  up!  There  is  certainly  no 
plant  easier  to  work  up  a  supply  of  than 
the  above-named  Salvia.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  pot  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  in  the  autumn,  making  a 
telling  effect  when  arranged  among  the 
early  white  Chrysanthemums. 

Berks. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  ijo  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  ss.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Dwarf  Tre«s. 

A  little  fresh  green  foliage  in  the  depth 
of  winter  is  always  welcome,  and  it  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  this  may  be 
had  in  the  form  of  small  Oak  trees,  only  a 
few  inches  high,  which  can  be  grown 
without  any  greenhouse.  Collect  some 
ripe  Acorns  from  under  the  trees,  and  next 
get  a  bowl  or  any  other  receptacle  and 
put  in  it  a  small  quantity  of  soft  water 
and  fill  up  the  rest  with  clean  pebbles, 
placing  a  few  Acorns  just  under  the  sur¬ 
face  and  stand  it  in  a  warm  room.  In  a 
short  time  they  will  commence  to  grow 
and  soon  make  a  pretty  bowl.  Small¬ 
necked  bottles  may  be  used  to  hold  one 
Acorn  and  filled  with  water.  Of  course 
the  bottles  should  not  be  unsightly  ones. 

Nr.  Canterbury.  A.  DENNETT. 


How  to  grow  Exhibition  Onions. 


An  Easy  Way  to  Ripen  Tomatos. 

Gather  the  green  Tomatos  when  of  a 
fair  size,  and  place  them  m  light  wooden 
boxes.  The  size  of  box  most  convenient 
is  about  15  inches  long,  9  inches  wide 
and  6  inches  deep ;  this  would  take  two 
layers  of  Tomatos.  Place  on  the  bottom 
of  the  boxes  one  inch  of  dry  bran  and 
then  pack  close  together  a  layer  of 
Tomatos,  covering  them  well  with  a  layer 
of  bran;  then  on  this  again  place  another 
layer  of  Tomatos,  and  '/finish  off  with 
bran.  Place  the  boxes  on  any  dry,  warm 
shelf.  In  about  ten  days’  time  they  will 
be  found  well  coloured,  plump  and  fresh 
as  if  just  newly  cut  from  the  plants.  This 
way  of  treating  them  is  to  be  preferred  to 
drying  and  ripening  them  on  shelves,  and 
being  shrivelled  up  as  they  are  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  air. 

Wilton.  J.  SCAMMELL. 


truding  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  t 
soil,  afterward  giving  a  good  waterir 
It  is  an  advantage  to  cover  the  crow 
after  potting  with  Sphagnum  moss, 
moving  this  little  by  little  each  day 
growth  proceeds.  Stand  the  pots  in 
temperature  of  60  degrees  to  65  degree: 

Sheffield.  J.  W.  WATSC 


Pentstemon  Newberry  Gem,  the  Pi 

and  White  Varieties. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Pentstemon  Ne 
berry  Gem  has  come  to  stay,  for  some  til 
at  any  rate,  and  no  wonder,  it  is 
bright,  so  floriferous,  and  so  eas 
managed.  I  saw  a  bed  this  last  sumn 
that  had  been  allowed  to  remain  for 
second  season,  and  it  was  simply  gop 
ous. 

The  two  varieties  recommended  he- 
are  quite  equal  to  the  type,  in  hardim 
and  floriferousness,  and  they  are  true 
their  colour  descriptions  ;  the  pink  varic 
is  of  a  delicate  shade,  and  the  white, 
not  absolutely  pure,  is  yet  purer  th 
many  so-called  white  flowers..  All  t’nr 
can  be  raised  from  cuttings,  more  read: 
even  than  the  ordinary  run  of  Pents 
mons.  Old  plants  can  also  be  lifted  ai 
planted  thickly  in  cold  frames  a: 
planted  out  a  second  year,  and  as  alreai 
indicated,  they  may  under  faVourat 
conditions  be  left  undisturbed  for  tx 
years.  C.  C. 


The  ground  should  be  trenched  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  thirty  inches  in  autumn, 
mixing  some  manure  and  lime  with  the 
soil.  Leave  the  ground  in  a  lumpy  con¬ 
dition  during  the  winter  and  only  com¬ 
mence  tilling  in  spring.  All  lumps  of 
soil  should  be  broken  up,  and  the  worker 
should  use  boards  to  stand  upon  while 
on  the  Onion  bed.  Seed  should  be  sown 
during  the  first  week  in  January  under 
glass.  The  plants  are  pricked  off  into 
other  boxes  when  they  are  large  enough, 
using,  a  light  rich  compost.  The  plants 
must  be  carefully  hardened  off  before 
being  planted  out.  Exhibition  Onions 
should  be  planted  twelve  inches  apart. 
After  three  weeks  mulch  with  two  inches 
of  spent  manure  and  every  ten  days  or  so 
a  soaking  of  liquid  manure  should  be 
given.  F.  ROBINSON. 


A  Timely  Note. 

At  this  season  many  amateurs  are  buy¬ 
ing  newly  imported  Lily  bulbs  for  out¬ 
side  culture,  and  when  they  have  received 
them  are  rather  anxious  to  know  the  best 
possible  method  of  culture  to  adopt,  so 
probably  a  few  remarks  on  their  subse¬ 
quent  requirements  will  prove  helpful 
and  profitable.  When  the  bulbs  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  nurserymen,  unpack  im¬ 
mediately  and  expose  them  to  the  air  foi 
a  day.  Having  been  thus  treated,  care, 
fully  examine  them,  and  cut  away  all 
diseased  or  bruised  scales  that  might 
have  been  damaged  by  packing,  and  dust 
with  sulphur.  Subsequently  place  them 
in  shallow  boxes,  covering  them  above 
and  beneath  with  sand  or  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
the  former  being  preferable,  and  place 
them  in  a  nice  dry  shed  where  frost  is 
excluded  and  eventually  plant  out  in 
early  spring.  By  following  the  above 
directions  success  can  confidently  be  anti¬ 
cipated. 

H.  F.  Stevens. 


Monarch  of  the  East. 

Not  so  much  for  its  worth  as  for  its 
originality,  this  bulb  is  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing.  It  will  grow  and  bloom  without 
water  or  soil,  but  those  I  have  grown  I 
have  always  planted  in  soil  in  pots  the 
same  as  other  plants.  I  grew  two  in  my 
cold  greenhouse  and  very  interesting  and 
novel  they  were,  first  sending  up  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Lily-shaped  flower  and  then  dying 
away  apparently,  only  to  send  up  a 
strange  Palm-like  plant,  its  stem  covered 
with  black  blotches,  with  leaves  of  bright 
green.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  grow  and 
I  expect  in  a  heated  greenhouse  would 
come  to  great  perfection.  In  my  small 
unheated  house  it  had  a  good  effect,  form¬ 
ing  quite  a  contrast  to  all  the  other  plants 
around,  with  its  long  straight  stem  and 
its  Palm-like,  leaves.  I  can  recommend 
it  to  anyone  as  a  novelty  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  plant  to  grow. 

Wimbledon.  B.  B. 


Lily  of  the  Valley. 

By  the  use  of  retarded  crowns  of  these 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  the 
average  amateur  with  glass  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of'  these 
beautiful  flowers  during  the  dull  dark 
days  of  winter.  Most  nurserymen  retail 
these  retarded  crowns  in  bundles  of 
twenty-five,  and  it  is  better  to  buy  in 
these  small  quantities  at  intervals  as  re¬ 
quired  where  a  succession  of  a  few  pots 
only  is  desired  extending  over  several 
months. 

To  purchase  larger  quantities  and  keep 
them  in  hand  to  pot  as  required  will  not 
do,  as  unless  potted  up  within  a  day  or 
two  of  their  being  taken  from  cold  stor¬ 
age  deterioration  will  take  place  and 
failure  will  probably  result. 

In  potting  put  about  eight  crowns  in  a 
five  inch  pot,  using  a  fairly  light  soil, 
and  leave  the  tips  of  the  crowns  pro¬ 


The  Collecting  of  Fallen  Leaves. 

What  has  'been  termed  the  “leafii 
season”  is  with  us  once  again,  so  I  thii 
a  few  words  on  this  subject  will  not  1 
out  of  place. 

Nature  seems  to  have  arranged  that  h 
leaves  should  fall,  and  in  decaying  r 
plenish  in  some  measure  mother  ear 
for  what  their  previous  growth  took  fro 
her.  But  many  people— especially 
smaller  gardens— have  the  leaves  cartt 
away-  altogether,  or  "else  burnt.  Of  ti 
two  practices  the  latter  is  the  best,  b 
there  is  a  better  way.  Let  there  be  a  ho 
dug  somewhere  in  the  garden,  varying 
size  according  to  the  quantity  of  leav 
likely  to  be  dealt  with,  and  into  this  the 
can  be  put  from  time  to  time.  When  doii 
so  let  there  be  an  occasional  liberal  sprin 
ling  of  soot  or  lime  thrown  over  them  I 
the  hole;  this  will  kill  insect  life  and  ac 
to  the  value  of  the  leaf-mould  for  futu 
use.  All  greasy  water  and  house-slo] 
can  be  thrown  in  too,  to  aid.  decompo: 
tion  of  the  leaves,  and 'a  “forking  ovei 
now  and  again  will  also  be  beneficial.  , 

In  12  months  some  of  this  wall  be  read; 
for  use,  but  two  years  would  find  it  in 
better  condition.  C.  T. 

- - 

Before  Cabbages  were  Introduced. 

Before  the  era  of  kitchen  garden 
scurvy  was  one  of  the  diseases  by  whit 
the  English  population  was  kept  doxv 
Cabbages  were  not  known  in  Englar 
until  the  period  of  Henry  VIII. 

Oncidium  blcallosum  Sander’s  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  Oncid.  are  of  lap 
size  and  handsome  colour.  The  tran 
verse  blade  of  the  lip  is  of  a  bright  yelloxj, 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  deej. 
shining  brown,  with  a  narrow  yellow  edg;. 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  whe| 
shown  in  December  by  Messrs.  F.  Sandt 
and  Sons. 
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fl  pine  Old  Garden  plower. 


(Lychnis  coronaria.) 


Judging  from  the  specific  name  of  this 
jlant  our  forefathers  must  have  used  it 
is  a  garland  flower.  There  is  reason,  in- 
leed,  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  earliest 
tames  of  the  Carnation  was  Coronation, 
md  that  also  would  be  derived  from 
oronaria.  It  was  originally  introduced 
rom  South  Europe  in  1596,  or,  at  all 
■vents,  it  was  recorded  as  early  as  that 
late.  During  the  many  years  that  have 
■lapsed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
nuch  improved  by  comparison  with  the 
)riginal  introduction.  The  flowers  vary, 
lowever,  in  colour,  giving  an  indication 
hat  it  has  pretty  frequently  been  raised 
rom  seeds  which  are  freely  produced  in 
he  garden  border.  Some  of  the  best 
:olours  are  of  a  very  rich  carmine. 

There  is  also  a  beautiful  variety  with 
1  white  zone  and  the  carmine  reduced  to 
1  very  narrow  band  round  the  eve.  All 
larts  of  the  plant,  including  the  leaves, 
ire  thickly  covered  with  silky  or  shaggy 
rairs,  which  give  the  plant  a  decidedly 
grey  appearance.  For  that  reason  it  is 
1  distinct  looking  subject,  even  when  not 
n  bloom,  and  those  wishing  to  produce 
an  effect  with  grey-leaved  plants  should 


not  ,omit  this  hardy  subject  from  their 
scheme.  The  plant  grows  about  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  high,  so  that  the  best  place  for  it 
is  the  herbaceous  border.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  seen  it  grown  under  various  condi¬ 
tions,  and  even  filling  a  window  box. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
large  clump  of  the  plant  at  its  best,  and 
this  was  photographed  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew  in  the  first  week  of  July. 

- - 

Single  fctve^satiltaums. 

Single  Chrysanthemums  are  now  be- 
-  Ancr  to  gain  in  popularity,  and  rightly 
so,  they  being  so  free-flowering,  and  the 
dainty  flowers  so  useful  for  decorative 
purposes.  They  require  no  special  cul¬ 
ture  beyond  that  usually  given  to  decora¬ 
tive  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  selection  of 
different’ varieties  may  be  had,  which  will 
give  flowers  in  the  open  ground  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  others  which  are  in  full  bloom  in 
-December  and  January. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  this  useful  branch  of  the 


decorative  Chrysanthemum,  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  mentioned  as  the  best  and 
most  reliable  of  the  various  sections. 
There  are  small  and  large  flowering 
varieties,  and  they  are  of  various  heights. 

•  For  flowering  in  the  open  in  October  : — 
Covent  Garden  White,  a  useful  white ; 
Dora  Godfrey,  a  beautiful  creamy  yel¬ 
low  ;  Mabel  Goacher,  very  early  white, 
height  2  feet ;  Merstham  Beauty,  a  large 
rose-coloured  variety;  Pink  Beauty,  a 
dainty  pink ;  White  Star,  white ;  and 
J.  H.  Runchman,  yellow  striped  orange 
dwarf. 

November  flowering  varieties  : — Miss 
Mary  Richardson,  one  of  the  best;  the 
flowers  have  three  rows  of  petals  of  red¬ 
dish  salmon  colour,  and  are  borne  on 
stiff  stems,  tall,  slightly  disbud  :  Winnie 
Wells,  flowers  in  sprays,  bright  yellow, 
4  feet ;  Mary  Anderson,  white  with  tinge 
of  rose,  paling  with  age ;  Ladysmith,  a 
pretty  pink  which  makes  a  nice  bushy 
plant ;  Edith  Pagram,  large-flowered 
pink,  with  white  around  disc  :  Rob  Roy, 
a  dainty  light  mauve  in  sprays ;  and 
Hilda  Robbins,  pale  primrose. 

Late  varieties  flowering  in  December  : — 
Christmas  Cheer,  small  flowering,  pure 
white;  Golden  Star,  a  large- flower,  bright 
yellow;  and  Framfield  Beauty,  crimson 
petals  which  show  well  against  the  yel¬ 
low  disc.  E.  G.  EXTENCF.. 


Lychnis  coronaria. 
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Stmtawe  ot  fmU. 

After  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers,  the 
various  parts  of  the  young  seed  vessel 
often  undergo  a  considerable  amount  of 
modification  whereby  the  true  structure 
becomes  much  disguised  by  the  time  the 
fruit  is  full  grown.  The  late  H.  Marshall 
Ward  has  made  a  bold  attempt  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  structure  of  many  fruits,  both 
common  and  uncommon,  in  a  series  of 
books  entitled  “Trees,”  Vol.  IV.  being 
confined  to  “  Fruits.” 

While  the  various  forms  of  fruit  are 
being  discussed,  they  are  illustrated  by 
means  of  admirably  executed  drawings 
in  black  and  white,  by  which  the  reader 
can  readily  see  the  various  parts  and 
understand  the  structure  by  the  use  of 
the  text  with  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions.  In  many  cases  the  embryo  fruit  is 
shown  in  the  flowering  stage  and  onwards 
until  it  reaches  its  ultimate  shape  and  full 
maturity.  Those  who  have  time  for  study 
in  the  long  winter  evenings  would  find 
this  a  useful  book  to  get  an  understanding 
about  many  strange  and  uncommon,  as 
well  as  common,  fruits  which  are  much 
misunderstood  by  the  uninitiated. 

Taking  the  Pea  family  alone,  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  find  many  remarkable  forms  of 
fruit  which  are  quite  unlike  those  of  the 
ordinary  garden  Pea,  but  if  he  follows  out 
the  modifications  as  shown  here,  he  will 
see  all  the  disguises  upon  the  original 
which  nature  forms  in  order  to  serve  cer¬ 
tain  purposes.  Although  the  subject  is 
entitled  “Trees,”  the  author  makes  use  of 
various  fruits  which  may  be  found 
amongst  herbaceous  plants,  and  all  this 
aids  the  reader  in  understanding  such 
fruits  as  that  of  the  Maple, Mjqlberry,  Rose, 
Sweet  Chestnut,  Flazel  Nut,  the  keys  of 


past  autumn,  but  we  noted  it  in  bloom  i 
the  beginning  of  November.  In  variou 
parts  it  has  been  flowering  more  or  les 
continuously  ever  since,  and  the  shar 
frost  which  came  during  the  last  week  < 
the  old  year  merely  had  the  effect  c 
damaging  those  flowers  which  were  full 
expanded.  When  the  thaw  came  the  ui 
injured  buds  seemed  as  happy  as  eve: 
and  commenced  opening  with  the  cor 
tinuance  of  mild  weather,  or  rather  th 
absence  of  frost,  for  there  have  been  man 
boisterous  nights  and  days  even  since  tt 
advent  of  the  New  Year.  It  is  this  con 
plete  hardiness  which  makes  the  winte: 
flowering  Jasmine  one  of  the  most  vah 
able  shrubs  we  have,  for  we  can  depen 
upon  it  not  only  withstanding  the  winte 
but  in  blooming  every  year  in  the  inte 
vals  between  actual  frost  or  snow  whic 
alone  can  damage  the  flowers. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  in  possessir 
a  plant  of  this  Jasmine  can  study  it  at  tt 
present  time  for  its  requirements  in  pru; 
ing.  The  accompanying  illustration  wi 
show7  a  bunch  of  one-year-old-shoots,  an 
those  alone  produce  the  flowers,  or  ce 
tainly  all  the  best  of  them.  No  prunir. 


Winter-flowering  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum). 
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the  Ash,  the  strange  fruit  of  the  Walnut, 
the  Almond,  the  WateT  Lily,  the  cones  of 
Pine  trees,  the  strange  and  tiny  fruits 
of  the  Birch,  and  the  winged  fruits  of  the 
Elm,  which  are  ripe  and  ready  to  fall  in 
June.  The  book  is  published  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press  Warehouse  (C.  F. 
Clay,  manager),  Fetter  Lane,  London, 
E.C.,  at  4s.  6d. 

- - 

The  Winter-Flowering 

Jasmipe. 


^ -  (Jasminum  nudiflorum.) 

A  good  many  plants  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country  which  are  more  or 
less  valuable  because  they  bloom  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  their  real  value  depends  upon 
their  capability  of  withstanding  a  tempor¬ 
ary  lowering  of  the  temperature  or  a  sharp 
night’s  frost,  to  which  we  are  liable  at 
any  time  in  winter.  In  some  seasons  this 
species  commences  to  bloom  in  October, 
and  possibly  may  have  done  so  during  the 
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Carnation  Dainty  Lady. 


=  Garpation  Dainty  Liady.  = 


1  at  ever  should  be  done  until  it  is  ob- 
■  rved  that  all  of  the  buds  have  opened, 

.  d  the  blooms  have  ceased  to  be  effec- 
te.  No  doubt,  it  is  sometimes  planted 
uere  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  have  long 
]3se  shoots  hanging  down,  but  it  is  one 
,  the  arts  of  the  gardener  to  select  a 
isition  where  it  will  be  allowed  to  com- 
ete  its  flowering  without  any  necessity 
.  cutting  away  any  of  those  branches 
<dng  to  their  being  inconvenient  for  the 
:uation. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  tie  in 
ch  shoot  any  time  after  the  completion 
,  o-rowth,  but  that  would  entail  a  con- 
ierable  amount  of  labour  in  tying  or 
tiling,  besides  giving  the  plant  a  very 
rmal  appearance.  The  best  plan  H  to 
ive  it  growing  in  such  a  situation  that 
e  annual  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  hang 
iwn  in  their  own  natural  way  until  the 
avers  have  passed  their  best.  These 
mual  shoots  can  then  be  cut  back  to  a 
iod  bud  near  the  base.  If  this  is  done 
mually  there  will  never  be  more  than 
le  seakin's  shoots  to  cut  off  at  the  wm- 
r  pruning,  and  the  nailing  is  thus  re- 
lced  to  a  minimum.  Pruning  may  be 
:complished  any  time  in  February^  if 
.e  flowers  cease  to  be  ornamental.  After 
.at  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  be- 
luse  the  dormant  leaf  buds  have  all  the 
ngth  of  our  season  in  which  to  make 
id  complete  the  next  crop  of  flowering 
mots. 

- - 

Chrysanthemums 

—  ” 

^ — A  That  do  not 

Readily  damp. 

Last  season  fiqo8)  has  probably  been 
ae  worst  on  record  for  damping,  and 
his  trouble  has  been  general  all  over 
he  country.  None  of  the  troubles  the 
vlumist  has  to  contend  with  is  more  an- 
toying  than  this,  and  as  there  seems  to 
re  no  certain  cure,  or  rather  preventive, 

1  becomes  necessary  for  the  average 
grower  to  try  and  choose  varieties  that 
re  not  subject  to  this  terrible  scourge. 
!0f  course,  the  showing  man  has  to  run 
he  risk  of  damping,  as  he  must  keep 
[uite  up-to-date,  but  to  the  many  who 
paw  large  blooms  for  pleasure,  I  am 
dad  to  offer  a  list  of  fairly  good  sorts 
hat,  given  fair  play,  do  not  damp  even 
n  a  season  like  last.  Here  it  is  :  Dorothy 
>.  Eady:  Edith  Jamieson;  F.  G.  Oliver; 
F.  S.  Vallis;  Godfrey's  Masterpiece;  J. 
d.  Silsbury;  Lady  Talbot;  Mrs.  A.  T. 
diller;  Mme.  G.  Henri;  Mrs.  C.  Beckett; 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham  ;  Airs.  Norman  Davis  ; 
Mrs.  W  Knox;  Nellie  Pockett ;  Souvenir 
pe  Madame  Buron ;  W.  R.  Church ;  and 
K-V.  Wells.  All  these,  besides  other  older 
varieties,  like  Lady  E.  Smith,  Niveus, 
and  Souvenir.de  Pe'tite  Amie,  gave  first- 
rate  flowers  this  season  here,  and  were 
practically  free  from  damping,  so  that 
they  are  certainly  pretty  sure  “  doers.” 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 

- - 

Sf.F.T)  Potatos  are  better  if  of  moderate 
size  than  large,  provided  they  are  well 
furnished  with  eyes  or  buds. 


People  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
have  got  much  enamoured  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  race  of  tree  Carnations,  often  spoken 
of  as  perpetual  flowering  Carnations,  and 
it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  our  own 
growers  of  the  Divine  Flower  should  try 
their  hand  at  raising  new  varieties  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  several  very  fine  varie¬ 
ties  have  already  made  their  mark  as 
first-class  things  worthy  of  being  added 
to  the  list  of  standard  varieties  for  regu¬ 
lar  cultivation.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.  have  been  busy  at  this  work  for  some 
time  past  and  have  several  of  their  own 
seedlings  which  are  handsome  and  possess 
more  or  less  distinct  features  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  the  general  public. 

The  variety  under  notice  is  a  light  col¬ 
oured  one  and  the  name  Dainty  Lady 
applied  to  it  is  very  appropriate.  The 
only  one  that  we  can  compare  it  to  is 
Prosperity,  but  it  is  a  larger  and  finer 
flower  and  the  markings  are  different. 
The  flowers  are  really  white  with  a 
large  and  bright  lilac-purple  feathered  or 
branched  blotch  on  the  middle  and  upper 
part  of  each  petal.  LTnfortunately  fox- 
light  and  pleasing  colours  the  camera 
does  not  represent  these  fine  shades  of 
colour,  as  most  of  the  light  colours,  with 
the  exception  of  yellow,  are  liable  to  dis¬ 
appear.  In  the  case  of  this  light-coloured 
one,  therefore,  we  have  only  light  and 
shadow  to  represent  the  parts  of  the 
flower. 

The  petals  are  only  slightly  fringed 
at  the  margins  and  are  therefore  tending 
in  the  direction  of  being  entire,  which  our 
own  florists  regard  as  the  ideal  form  of 
petal  in  a  Carnation,  The  flowers  are 
also  highly  fragrant  when  at  their  best, 
and  seeing  that  this  is  so,  even  in  the 
cool  weather  of  December,  when  the 
variety  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the 


Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation  Society, 
we  should  expect  them  to  be  even  more 
highly  fragrant  when  the  temperature  is 
higher  and  the  sun  having  its  effect  on 
the  flowers.  Our  photograph  was  repro¬ 
duced  from  a  bloom  exhibited  on  the 
above-mentioned  occasion  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Middlesex.  We  may  add  that  the  calyx 
is  strong,  about  1  in.  in  length,  so  that  it 
is  well  able  to  support  the  flower  which 
is  large  without  being  lumpy  or  over¬ 
crowded  by  petals. 

- - 

The  Selborne  Society  has  revived  the 
old  title  of  its  magazine,  which  will 
henceforth  be  called  “The  Selborne  Mag¬ 
azine  and  Nature  Notes,”  and  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  George  Philip  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  of  32,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Rose  Veilchenblau. 

Some  of  our  German  friends  are  of  the 
belief  that  they  are  on  the  road  to  get  a 
Rose  with  the  genuine  colour  of  the  blue 
Cornflower,  which,  by  the  way,  is  their 
national  colour.  The  above  is  a  new 
rambler,  a  seedling  from  Crimson 
Rambler,  bearing  large  clusters  of  semi- 
double  flowers  of  purplish-pink  when  they 
first  expand,  changing  to  amethyst,  and 
lastly  to  a  steel-blue  colour  as  the  flower 
is  fading.  The  yellow  stamens  stand  out 
in  sharp  contrast  to  this  colour.  The 
plant  is  also  of  vigorous  growth.  We 
hope  their  prognostications  are  likely  to 
be  fulfilled,  but  as  for  ourselves,  we  “hae 
our  doots.”  Some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
greenhouse  Cyclamen  assume  a  distinct 
bluish  shade  when  thev  are  fading,  but 
beyond  that  they  have  not  given  us  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  real  blue.  The 
name  Veilchenblau  means  violet-blue. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Bedding-out  Plants. 

These  plants  are  now  near  the  end  of  their 
most  trying  'Season.  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
especially,  suffer  through  long  periods  of 
damp,  foggy  or  frosty  weather,  and  such 
has  been  their  lot  lately.  The  watering-can 
must  be  used  very  sparingly.  When  the  soil 
needs  water,  give  sufficient  to  thoroughly  per¬ 
meate  the  whole  of  it  in  the  pots  or  the  boxes, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  do  this  early  in  the 
forenoon  of  a  fine  day,  giving  as  much  venti¬ 
lation  afterwards  as  possible,  and  so  get  rid 
of  surplus  moisture. 

Put  as  many  of  these  plants  as  possible  on 
shelves  and  stages,  and  where  sufficient  are 
not  available,  and  you  are  obliged  to  keep 
the  plants  in  heated  frames,  raise  the  pots  or 
boxes  on  boards. 

During  the  recent  frosty  and  foggy 
weather,  with  snow,  many  leaves  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  turned  yellow  and  are  now 
decaying.  These  you  must  remove  at  once, 
else  if  left  on  the  plants  the  main  stems  of 
the  latter  will  be  affected  also.  Marguerites, 
and  Calceolarias  in  frames  should  also  be 
examined,  and  all  faded  leaves  removed. 
Expose  these  young  plants  freely  on  fine 
days.  Simply  keep  out  frost,  but  do  not  .un- 
duly  cover  them  with  mats  or  straw,  else  the 
plants  will  grow  up  weakly. 

Seed  Pans. 

The  time  will  soon  come  now  when  you 
will  be  engaged  in  sowing  seeds  in  pans, 
pots  and  boxes  in  order  to  raise  a  stock  of 
annuals  for  the  flower  beds  in  summer.  Pre¬ 
sently  work  will  crowd  in  and  you  will  not 
have  any  time  to  spare.  ,  But  none  of  the 
work  should  be  done  in  a  great  hurry,  not 
if  it  means  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness, 
d'here  is  never  any  slack  times  for  the  true 
gardener,  but  in  some  seasons  there  are  op¬ 
portunities  of  doing  work  which  will  ease  a 
pressing  time.  So  you  should  commence  now 
to  get  seed  vessels  ready,  as  shown  in  F ig-  i. 
Flower  pots  and  boxes  should  be  prepared  in 
a  similar  way.  Do  not  put  in  any  compost 
now,  but  wait  until  you  actually  sow  the 
seeds,  as  if  you  fill  the  pans  now  the  soil  will 
soon  get  too  dry.  Wash  the  pans  and  pots, 
also  the  crocks,  and  neatly  place  the  latter 
in  position. 

A  shows  the  depth  of  the  compost  as  it 
should  be  when  used  ;  B  the  surface  for  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  on;  and  C  space  for  the  result¬ 
ant  seedlings  to  grow  in  without  being 
crushed  under  the  loose  square  of  glass 
placed  on  the  pan.  When  you  have  prepared 
the  seed  vessels  store  them  carefully  in  a 
dry  shed  until  you  require  them. 


Fig.  i  shows  how  to  -prepare  a  flower  pot  or 
pan  for  seeds ;  A,  compost  on  good  drai nage ; 

/surface  on  which  to  sow  the  seeds;  C, 
space  for  seedlings  to  grow  under  glass. 


Herbaceous  Borders. 

Where  the  work  of  forming  new  borders 
in  the  autumn  was  stopped,  advantage  should 
new  be  taken  of  fine  days  to  resume  it.  Also, 
new  borders  may  be  commenced  now,  but 
the  renovation  of  old  ones,  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  lift  roots  of  plan  s,  should  be  put  off 
a  little  longer,  as  the  soil  is  now  very  cold 
and  the  plants  will  be  better  left  undisturbed. 

Man}'  kinds  of  herbacems  plants  are  gross 
feeders,  and  produce  roots  in  abundance,  so 
that  shallow  soils  are  quite  unsuitable.  No 
matter  how  good  your  soiT'is  trench  it  deeply 
fqr  your  plants,  and  if  1 1  be  of  poor  quality 
trench  it  just  the  same,  and  in  .addition  fork 
up  the  subsoil  and  put  in  a  liberal  ‘supply 
of  well -rotted  manure.  Better  results  will 
follow  if  you  only  do  the-  trenching  in  fine 
weather. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Attack  Insects  on  Wall  Trees. 

The  wood  of  fruit  trees  is  now  firmer  than 
at  any  time’*since  last  summer,  and  conse¬ 
quently  insecticides  may  be  used  at  the  full 


axils  of  the  branches  at  A,  A,  and  on  the 
bark  at  B. 

strength,  as  given  in  the  instructions  with 
them.  But  let  me  utter  .a  word  of  caution 
here.  Do  not  put  insecticides  on  the  fruit 
buds.  Dress  the  bark  nf  the  branches,  but 
be  careful  of  all  buds.  They  may  not  show 
any  signs  of  injury  at  the  time,  but  many 
may  fall  off  later  on. 

Brown  scale  is  often  troublesome  on  Peach, 
Nectarine  and  Apricot  trees.  In  spring  there 
may  be  only  a  few  insects  on  a  tree,  but,  if 
these  be  left  undisturbed,  the  whole  tree  will 
be  covered  with  them  before  the  end  of  the 
summer,  so  rapidly  do  they  increase.  Too 
often  these  pests  are  disregarded  in  winter 
time.  They  seem  harmless  enough  then,  but 
there  is  not  a  better  time  for  getting  rid  of 
them. 

They  are  brown  in  colour,  and  cling  to  the 
trees  in  the  axils  of  the  branches,  as  shown 
at  A,  A,  in  Fig.  2,  and  also  on  the  bark  of 
the  branch,  as  shown  at  B. 

The  scales  on  the  bark  of  the  larger 
branches  are  killed  readily  enough,  but  the 
workman  is  liable  to  overlook  some  of  those 
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in  the  axils  of  the  shoots.  The  brushes  us 
do  not  always  reach  them  in  such  positio 
so  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  a  poin- 


borders ;  A  shows  the  Bean  seeds  buried 
rows ;  B  shows  the  holes  made  for  the  seea 

stick.  Scrutinise  every  branch  and  th< 
oughly  cleanse  it,  and  tie  up  into  sma 
bundles  all  the  shoots  as  they  are  dealt  wit 
The  re-tying,  or  nailing  of  the  branch 
should  be  done  after  the  walls  and  wir 
have  been  cleansed. 

Greased  Bands  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Examine  these  at  once  and  put  on  rno 
grease.  The  bands  should  never  be  allowe 
to  get  rather  dry.  If  you  are  not  able 
procure  ordinary  cart  grease,  use  some  ca 
bolic  soap.  The  wingless  moths  do  not  lil 
it,  and  it  forms  a  very  good  bar  to  the 
progress  up  the  tree  stems. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Hotbeds. 

Early  vegetables  are  always  appreciatet  > 
and  by  making  judicious  use  of  hotbeds  man 
very  useful  crops  may  be  secured.  Tt 
material  used  for  the  building  of  the  ho  • 
beds  serves  two  purposes ;  first,  in  promotin 
the  early  growth  of  the  young  vegetable:  j 
and  afterwards  as  a  rrrinure  for  other  cro^ 
in  the  garden. 

Early  varieties  of  Potatos  should  fc  1 
planted  in  good  soil  on  the  hotbeds.  Put  > 
the  tubers  9  inches  apart  in  rows  15  inch! 
asunder.  There  will  not  be  any  need  to  eart 
up  the  growing  Potatos,  so  you  may  scatter 
few  seeds  of  Radishes  (Wood’s  Early  Frame 
and  Lettuces  broadcast  on  the  soil,  and  ral  < 
them  in  after  the  Potatos  are  planted. 

Broad  Beans. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  to  plant  early  varietit 
of  Broad  Beans  on  warm  borders.  Instea  i 
of  having  two  rows  of  seeds  close  togethr  .< 
and  a  wide  space  between  the  double  row.  i 
sow  the  seeds  in  single  lines  18  inches  apar 
A  shows  the  Beans  and  B  the  line  of  hole  i 
for  their  reception.  Manure  the  ground  wel  •) 
all  over,  and  not  only  where  the  seeds  ar  • 
planted  in  the  rows. 

Parsnips. 

It  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seeds  early  ifl 
the  soil  is  of  a  light,  sandy  nature.  Yo  ■> 
may  sow  the  seeds  on  the  same  plot  as  i  • 
previous  years,  if  it  is  inconvenient  to  dt  , 
vote  a  fresh  border  to  this  crop.  But  th 
soil  should  be  deeply  trenched. 

In  the  case  of  clayey  ground,  defer  th<"s 
sowing  of  Parsnip  seeds  until  the  early  par,  l 
of  March,  but  tackle  the  soil  now,  breaking 
it  up  deeply,  and  leave  it  in  a  rough  statejl 
Tn  due  time  .a  good  seed  bed  will  result. 

Foxglove. 
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'he  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

/inter  Flowers. 

Amateurs  whose  accommodation  is  limited 
lay  utilise  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
•armest  position  in  the  greenhouse  for  has- 
:ning  into  bloom  such  favourite  plants  as 
piraeas,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Dicentras,  etc. 
f  they  are  watered  well  and  placed  above 
ie  hot-water  pipes,  they  will  come  on  quite 
ipidly,  and  as  the  blossoms  develop  will 
rove  most  useful  for  the  decoration  of  both 
reenhouse  and  conservatory.  Meanwhile 
ie  various  Bulbous  plants,  such  as  Tulips, 
lyacinths,  Narcissi,  etc.,  are  making  things 
ppear  quite  gay,  and  if  a  few  of  the  double 
rench  Ranunculi  are  now  started  in  pots, 
aey  will  help  to  prolong  the  season  of  this 
vpe  of  plants  till  spring  arrives,  with  all 
ts  plethora  of  brilliant  flowers.  The  Genis- 
as,  too,  will  be  opening  their  yellow  showy 
ilossoms,  and  by  introducing  them  a  few 
t  a  time  a  succession  may  easily  be  kept  up 
s  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  They  will  de- 
ive  great  benefit  at  this  stage  of  their  exist- 
nce  if  fed  at  intervals  with  a  liquid  solu- 
ion  of  some  reliable  fertiliser. 

,rtillery  or  Pistol  Plant. 

These  are  the  alternative  names  given  to 
hat  most  interesting  subject  known  to  gar- 
leners  and  botanists  as  Pilea  microphylla, 
iwing  to  the  curious  manner  in  which  the 
jollen,  when  ripe,  is  discharged  from  the 
.nthers.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  now  if  it  is 
lesired  to  increase  the  stock,  and  will  be 
bund  to  strike  readily  if  a  slight  bottom 
leat  is  available.  Plenty  of  sand  added  to 
be  soil  will  encourage  the  formation  of  new 
•ootlets,  and  four  or  five  cuttings  may  be  in¬ 
erted  round  the  side  of  quite  a  small  pot. 
Then  well  struck,  the  young  plants  may  be 
Raced  singly  into  sixties,  and  later  on  into 
arger  pots,  as  becomes  necessary,  an3  dur- 
ng  the  summer  they  will  be  found  very  use¬ 
ful  for  quite  a  variety  of  purposes. 

’anicurn  variegatum. 

This  is  another  simple  plant  indispensable 
:o  the  amateur,  and  its  delicately  tinted  and 
striped  foliage  may  be  observed  in  nearly 
jverv  greenhouse  or  conservatory^  from  which 
:he  frost  is  excluded  during  the  winter 
months.  Like  the  above,  it  may  be  increased 
inv  time  now,  and  by  precisely  similar 
methods.  The  resulting  plants  may  after¬ 
wards  he  used  for  filling  hanging  baskets  if 
desired,  or  grown  on  in  pots  to  stand  along 
the  edges  of  the  stagings. 

Looking  Over  the  Auriculas. 

Both  stage  and  alpine  sorts  (and  the  better 
strains  of  the  latter  variety  are  well  worthy 
of  greenhouse  culture)  will  now,  if  properly 
treated,  be  enjoying  a  period  of  rest  on  some 
top  shelf  or  other  position  where  they  may 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  daylight  and  air. 
They  should  be  lifted  down  and  looked  over 
periodically,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
decaying  leaves,  etc.  Never  mind  should  the 
plants  become  nearly  bare,  there  is  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  knowing  that  the  flower-trusses  for 
the  next  season’s  blooming  are  in  the  process 
of  formation,  and  little  water  is  necessary, 
Jonly  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  soil  in  the 
pots  from  becoming  dust-dry,  and  even  this 
should  be  given  quite  early  in  the  day. 
Early  Pot  Roses. 

Those  who  favour  Roses  (and  there  are  few 
glass-houses  where  some  at  least  are  not 
found)  may  now  bring  forward  a  few  that 
are  well-established  in  their  pots,  to  produce 
a  supply  of '  much-prized  early  flowers  for 
cutting,  our  national  emblem  in  its  bud  state 
being  always  in  demand  for  buttonholes  and 
other  purposes,  and  more  especially  when 
out-door  Roses  are  not  in  season. 

The  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  are  well  suited 
for  this  purpose,  and  of  course,  as  in  garden 
culture,  the  more  robust  varieties  will  not 
need  such  close  pruning  as  the  weaker-grow¬ 


ing  sorts.  Give  them  a  good  watering  be¬ 
fore  introducing  them  to  the  greenhouse,  and 
afterwards  keep  the  roots  just  comfortably 
moist.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stand  the  pots 
on  fibre  or  ashes,  and  a  syringing  once  or 
twice  daily  will  soften  the  wood  and  enable 
them,  to  break  easily  and  strongly.  Do  not 
let  the  temperature  fall  below  about  50  degs., 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  both  insect 
pests  and  mildew. 

Beautiful  Wind-Flowers. 

Fine,  showy  things  are  these  Anemones, 
many  of  the  varieties  being  well  suited  for 
pot  culture,  and  yet  how  seldom  do  we  see 
them  used  for  this  purpose.  Even  if  potted 
now  they  will  bloom  nicely  in  the  spring, 
coming  into  flower  after  the  usual  bulbous 
plants,  such  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  etc.,  have 
ceased. 

They  need  no  forcing  ;  indeed,  they  may, 
if  preferred,  be  grown  on  in  any  frost-proof 
frame  and  brought  into  the  greenhouse  later 
on  when  throwing  up  their  brilliant  blossoms. 
Ordinary  potting  compost  consisting  of  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand  will  suit  them  well,  and 
about  one-sixth  part  of  well-rotted  hot-bed 
manure  or  cow  dung  may  be  added  with  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Aloysia  citriodoi*a. 

The  old-fashioned  sweet-scented  Lemon 
Verbena  is  a  prime  favourite  with  us  all. 
When  resting,  the  old  plants  should  be  kept 
nearly  dry,  and,  so  long  as  the  frost  is  kept 
from  them,  will  take  no  harm.  They  may 
now  be  re-started — that  is  to  say,  after  being 
cleaned  up  and  thoroughly  watered,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  light  and  warm  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  greenhouse,  whilst  an  occasional 
syringing  will  soon  induce  them  to  break, 
when  they  should  be  cut  back,  leaving  very 
little,  say’,  about  three  buds,  of  last  year’s 
growth  on  each  shoot.  This  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  shift  into  smaller  pots  (the  roots 
being  trimmed  at  the  same  time  to  induce 
the  formation  of  new  fibrous  rootlets),  potting 
on  later  into  pots  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  plants  were  taken  from.  Treated  thus, 
they  may  be  kept  in  good  shape  and  condi¬ 
tion  for  several  years. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Imported  Dendrobiums. 

From  the  present  time  until  quite  late  in 
the  spring  importations  of  Dendrobiums  will 
be  frequently  arriving,  these  being  generally 
distributed,  "  through  the  nurserymen  and 
auction  rooms,  throughout  the  country.  These 
plants  are  not  popular  just  at  the  present 
time  with  many  prominent  Orchid  enthusi¬ 
asts,  and  are  thus  procurable  at  a  modest 
outlay,  therefore  amateurs  who  have  the 
facilities  of  a  stove  or  warm  intermediate 
house  should  embrace  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  to  secure  some  of  these  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  our  Eastern  world  Orchids,  and  which 
are,  in  fact,  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  Orchids  in  cultivation.  The  de¬ 
ciduous  section  consists  of  such  species  as 
D.  wardianum.  D.  nobile,  D.  Falconerii. 
D.  devonianum,  D  Pierardii,  D.  crassincde 
and  D.  primulinum ;  the  evergreen  kinds, 
such  as  D.  densiflorum,  D.  thvrsiflcrum  and 
D.  suavissimum.  These  are  all  suitable  sub¬ 
jects  for  amateurs,  and  afford  a  good  suc¬ 
cession  of  flowers  during  the  spring  months 
of  the  year. 

There  are  different  opinions  as  to  the  best 
time  to  secure  imported  Dendrobiums,  but 
personally  I  prefer-  to  have  them  as  early  in 
the  year  as  possible,  as  our  summers  being 
usually  of  such  short  duration,  it  is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun’s 
powers,  in  order  to  get  the  most  satisfactory 
conditions  of  growth!  Therefore  bv  securing 
the  plants  early  in  the  year  they  can  be 
started  into  growth  stead ily,  and  every  ad- 
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vantage  is  thus  secured  when  the  plants  are 
in  full  growth  during  the  hot  summer 
months. 

Potting  Imported  Dendrobiums. 

With  the  exception  of  D.  mobile  and  D. 
crassinode,  practically  all  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  species  of  the  deciduous  section  are 
pendulous  in  growth,  and  are  thus  best  suited 
for  cultivation  in  pots  or  shallow  pans  that 
may  be  suspended,  so  that  their  growth  may 
be  natural.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  se¬ 
cured  they  should  be  carefully  gone  through 
and  cleaned,  at  the  same  time  cutting  away 
all  dead  pseudo-bulbs  and  decaying  matter 
about  them.  The  pans  or  pots  having  had 
the  wire  suspenders  affixed,  to  them,  they 
should  be  filled  to  about  half  their  depth 
with  drainage,  the  plant  being  placed  in  the 
Centre  in  such  a  position  that  the  eyes  in 
the  leading  growths  are  slightly  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Then  fill  in  with  more  creeks, 
finishing  the  surface  about  half  an  inch  deep 
with  the  potting  compost,  consisting  of  about 
equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped 
sphagnum  moss,  or  equal  proportions  of  Os- 
munda  fibre,  Polypodium  and  chopped 
sphagnum,  with  sufficient  sand  intermixed  to 
render  the  compost  porous.  These  plants 
should  be  suspended  in  a  rather  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  a  temperature  of  about  55  to  60 
degrees.  No  water  should  be  given,  but  by 
gently  spraying  overhead  on  bright  days 
growth  will  soon  commence.  As  this  ad¬ 
vances  and  new  roots  appear,  more  liberal 
treatment  must  be  afforded  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  house  raised,  as  summer  advances, 
to  at  least  10  degrees  higher  than  above-men¬ 
tioned. 

The  evergreen  section  of  these  plants  is 
best  grown  in  well-drained  pots.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  have  too  great  a  bulk  of  pot¬ 
ting  compost  about  the  plants,  as  there  is 
nothing  more  detrimental  to  Dendrobiums. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- +++ - 

Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  M.  D.'s 
courteous  and  practical  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  my  letter  on  the  Lobelia  Kathleen 
Mallard.  I  fully  appreciate  what  he  says, 
and  consider  he  is  fully  justified  in  the 
high  opinion  he  has  of  it,  but  with  all 
due  respect  for  his  experience,  and  with¬ 
out  appearing  consequential,  may  I  not 
remind  him  that  Sussex  and  Stirlingshire 
are  two  very  different  localities  ?  I  know 
the  South  of  England  well,  and  many 
plants  that  do  well  there  cannot  be  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  in  the  moist  midlands 
of  Scotland,  and  vice  versa. 

Climate  is,  and  will  ever  be,  the  domi¬ 
nant  factor  in  gardening,  and  where  ad¬ 
verse  atmospheric  conditions  prevail  we 
have  to  make  what  amends  we  can  as  re¬ 
gards  soil  and  situation.  In  bedding  out, 
however,  colour  and  harmony  are  of  more 
importance,  unfortunately,  than  the 
plants  themselves,  therefore  much  as  we 
mav  admire  Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard, 
until  it  has  proved  that  the  ordinary  cul¬ 
tural  details  of  ordinary  bedding  plants 
are  sufficient  for  its  well-being.  I  for  one 
shall  not  be  tempted  to  plant  it  exten- 
sivelv. 

Carron.  H.  Arnold. 

Seed  Potatos  are  all  the  better  for  be¬ 
ing  exposed  to  the  sun  until  they  are  of 
a  dull  green  colour.  They  should  then 
be  stored  in  boxes  or  on  a  floor.,  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  frost.  • 
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A  year  or  so  ago  the  theory  of  nitro- 
bacterine  culture  for  Sweet  Peas  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  these  pages.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  been  tested  in  many  gardens, 
but  the  practically  universal  experience 
has  amply  justified  the  doubts  that  were 
cast  on  its  practical  value.  It  may  now 
safely  be  said  that  for  use  in  our  gardens 
it  is  worthless.  In  most  cases  the  in¬ 
oculated  plants  were  no  different  from 
the  uninoculated,  and  it  is  probable  that 
where  it  was  thought  that  benefit  had  been 
derived,  the  difference  existed  only  in  the 
imagination. 

Sowing  Sweet  Peas  in  Pots. 

We  have  now  reached  the  season  when 
the  majority  of  Sweet  Peas  that  are  raised 
under  glass  are  sown.  Where  time  and 
space  are  available,  it  is  jtrobable  that  it 
is  better  to  raise  the  plants  singly  in  small 
pots,  but  the  advantage  is  very  slight,  and 
by  far  the  more  general  practice  is  to 
sow  from  four  to  six  seeds  round  the  edge 
of  a  pot  from  four  to  six  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter. 

An  alternative  method  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  boxes  about  five  or  six  inches 
deep.  This  method  is  more  economical 
of  greenhouse  or  frame  space,  and 
although  it  entails  the  disturbance  of  the 
roots  when  the  seedlings  are  planted  out, 
the  results  are  almost  equal  to  those  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  other  method. 

Soil. 

The  soil  used  for  raising  the  seedlings 
should  be  only  moderately  rich,  and 
should  have  enough  sand  in  it  to  keep  it 
porous.  Whether  pots  or  boxes  are  used, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  drainage  is 
good.  After  the  seeds  are  sown,  the 
box  or  pot  should  be  given  one  or  two 
sharp  taps  to  make  the  soil  settle,  and 
it  should  then  be  watered.  All  parts  used 
should  be  clean  and  dry,  and  boxes  should 
have  holes  in  the  bottoms  to  allow  the 
water  to  drain  away.  The  coarser  portion 
of  the  potting  soil  should  be  placed  on 
top  of  the  crocks  used  for  drainage. 

No  more  heat  is  required  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  germination,  and  directly 
the  plants  appear  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  they  should  be  placed  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  in  a  light  airy  position. 

There  is  not  any  advantage  in  soaking 
the  seeds  in  water  before  they  are  sown, 
but  where  mice  are  a  nuisance — and  in 
some  cases  they  seem  very  fond  of  Sweet 
Pea  seeds — they  should  be  coated  with  red 
lead,  which  readily  adheres  when  they  are 
damped,  and  the  lead  is  sprinkled  over 
them  and  the  seeds  rolled  in  it. 

An  alternative  protection  against  mice 
is  to  soak  the  seeds  in  paraffin  for  a  short 
time,  but  I  believe  the  red  lead  to  be 
better,  as  I  have  heard  some  growers  com¬ 
plain  of  the  seeds  being  injured  by  the 
paraffin. 


Where  expensive  varieties  are  grown  it 
is  important,  of  course,  that  all  the  seeds 
should  germinate,  and  to  help  this,  the 
skin  of  the  seeds  should  be  slightly  filed 
or  nicked  with  a  knife.  As  soon  as  the 
yellow  inside  of  the  seed  is  visible,  the 
filing  should  cease.  The  scar  showing 
the  spot  on  which  the  seed  was  joined  to 
the  pod  should  not  be  chosen  for  the 
filing. 

Selection  of  Varieties. 

The  selection  of  varieties  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for  the  man  with 
Countess  Spencer  should  beat  the  man 
who  grows  only  Prima  Donna  as  a  pink, 
no  matter  how  well  the  latter  treats  them. 
Of  course  all  readers  would  like  to  grow 
the  very  best  of  each  colour,  but  in  some 
cases  the  best  are  very  expensive,  and 
consequently  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  growers.  The  following  twelve 
varieties,  however,  are  all  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable,  and  can  be  obtained  very  cheaply. 
For  ordinary  garden  decoration  and  cut¬ 
ting  they  will  be  found  excellent,  and 
many  of  them  are  not  to  be  despised  as 
exhibition  varieties.  Dorothy  Eckford  is 
still  esteemed  by  many  experts  as  the 
finest  white.  It  is  smaller  than  Etta 
Dyke,  but  it  is  purer.  Miss  Willmott  is 
the  grand  orange  pink  that,  gave  way  only 
to  Helen  Lewis.  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton 
is  the  popular  lavender  variety.  King 
Edward  VII.  is  a  large  bold  crimson 
flower.  Mrs.  Walter  Wright  is  a  splendid 
mauve.  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  is  very  little 
behind  the  more  expensive  cream  varie¬ 
ties.  Black  Knight  is  still  almost  the 
best  maroon.  Helen  Pierce  is  marbled  or 
veined  blue  on  a  white  ground.  Jeannie 
Gordon  has  a  rose  standard  and  cream 
wings.  Sybil  Eckford  is  apricot  cream. 
Gladys  Unwin  is  a  rose  pink,  and  Phyllis 
Unwin,  rose  carmine. 

The  following  four  varieties  will  pro¬ 
bably  prove  more  expensive,  but  they  are 
of  such  great  merit  that  they  should  be 
grown  by  all,  and  are  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  even  the  most  expensive  collections :  -- 
Countess  Spencer  (rose  pink),  Helen 
Lewis  (orange  pink),  John  Ingman  (rose 
carmine),  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  (blush 
pink).  These  are  distinct  enough  to  be 
all  included  in  a  collection  of  twelve 
varieties,  but  an  a  collection  of  six,  either 
Countess  Spencer  or  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes  should  be  omitted.  All  these  varie¬ 
ties  should  be  obtainable  in  fixed  strains, 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  there  are  still 
many  unfixed  strains  on  the  market,  and 
that  it  is  not  always  true  economy  to  buy 
the  lowest  priced. 

True  stocks  of  John  Ingman  are  some¬ 
times  sold  under  the  name  of  George  Her¬ 
bert  or  Mrs.  W.  King,  and  Countess 
Spencer  may  often  be  bought  as  Para¬ 
dise  or  Enchantress. 
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Another  variety  that  will  improve  ai 
exhibitor’s  collection  is  Frank  Dolby,  01 
better  still,  Mrs.  Charles  Foster,  althoug 
the  latter,  from  many  seedsmen,  will  pro 
bably  prove  rather  unfixed.  Nora  Lr 
win  is  an  excellent  white.  Queen  Alex 
andra  is  a  better  colour  than  King  Ec 
ward  VII.,  but  rather  '  smaller.  Henr 
Eckford  is  good  when  well  grown  an< 
shaded,  for  it  is  unique  in  colour.  Phe 
nomenal  is  a  pretty  white  with  a  biu 
edge.  Of  course  such  novelties  as  Evely 
Hemus,  of  last  year’s  introduction,  0 
Zephyr,  of  this  year’s,  will  materially  uc 
prove  an  exhibitor’s  chance  of  success 
but  these  have  been  discussed,  or  will  b 
discussed,  elsewhere.  G.  F.  Drayson. 

- - 

TRADE  NOTICE. 


LOW’S  CARNATION  FERTILISER. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hil 
Park,  Middlesex,  have  sent  a  sample  0 
their  Carnation  fertiliser,  with  which  w< 
intend  to  make  experiments  ourselves  dur 
mg  the  growing  season.  It  seems  a  use 
ful  compound,  and  from  its  concentratec 
nature  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
kept  it  seems  capable  of  being  not  onh 
useful  for  growing  Carnations,  but  van 
ous  other  subjects.  It  is  purely  an  or 
ganic  manure,  cool  and  regular  in  it; 
action,  and  while  it  has  no  injurious  effec; 
upon  either  cuttings  or  flowers,  it  develop; 
the  root  system  and  plants  generally. 
We  are  informed  it  is  reliable  in  its 
action,  and  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of 
amateur  gardeners.  ■  It  is  the  result  of 
many  years’  experiments,  and  besides 
mineral  matter,  contains  nitrogen  in 
three  forms  at  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  in  use  in  their  own  nurseries,  1 
and  has  given  splendid  results  with  Car¬ 
nations  grown  in  pots. 

- - 

Calanthe  Angela. 

This  hybrid  was  raised  from  burfordi- 
ense  crossed  with  Chapmanii,  and  has  the- 
merit  of  being  the  darkest  coloured 
Calanthe  in  cultivation.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  rich  crimson-purple.  The 
large  lip,  on  the  contrary-,  is  of  a  very, 
dark  velvety  crimson.  The  colour  was 
quite  unexpected  from  the  parentage,  and 
the  difficult  question  arises  where  the 
colour  came  from.  The  R.FI.S.  awarded 
it  a  First  Class  Certificate  on  December 
22nd,  When  shown  by  N.  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Oakwood,  W'vlam-on-Tyne. 

Acanthus  montanus. 

All  the  better  known  forms  of  Acanthus 
are  herbaceous  plants,  but  this  is  a  shrub 
coming  from  West  Africa,  and  may  be  • 
had  in  plants  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height 
or  more,  according  to  age.  Plants  raised  1 
from  cuttings  bloom  in  the  following 
autumn,  while  about  a  foot  high.  The 
leaves  are  horizontal,  12  in.  to  15  in. 
long,  and  light  green  with  dark  green 
blotches  on  the  upper  surface.  They  are 
spiny  at  the  tips  and  edges  with  usually 
a  prickle  on  the  centre  of  little  elevated  . 
spots  on  the  upper  surface.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  the  calyx  is  pink,  netted 
with  green.  It  was  accorded  a  First  Class  | 
Certificate  on  December  22nd  by  the  . 
R.H.S.,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
orld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
,ver  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
.Quid  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
,e  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
,  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 
Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
,»  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
epare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
\ awing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

>54.  Treatment  of  Freesias. 

During  the  last  two  seasons -I  have  been 
ring  to  grow  Freesias  in  a  greenhouse, 
t  have  not  been  so  successful  as  I  should 
;e.  The  plants  grow  all  right,  but  get 
hndly  and  lanky,  and  then  fall  over  the 
les  of  the  pots.  They  are  stood  on  the 
le  stages  amongst  Hyacinths  and  Gera- 
ums.  I  can  get  the  house  up  to  60  degs. 
tsily.  Is  my  treatment  right?  (B.  Lewis, 
ants.) 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


The  temperature  you  mention  is  too  high, 
and  evidently  the  plants  ara  drawn  up  by 
this  heat  with  the  lack  of  proper  ventilation, 
and  they  may  also  be  unduly  shaded  by  the 
Geraniums.  You  should  pot  up  the  bulbs 
in  August  and  stand  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
If  the  soil  is  suitably  moist  no  water  will 
be  necessary  until  they  commence  growing 
as  a  rule.  It  will  depend  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  weather,  however,  and  you 
should  keep  an  eye  upon  the  soil,  because  if 
it  gets  too  dry  it  will  hinder  the  emission 
of  roots.  Here  they  will  gradually  com¬ 


mence  growing  and  may  then  be  taken  into 
the  greenhouse  at  the  end  of  September.  As 
little  growth  will  yet  have  been  made  above 
the  pots  you  should  stand  the  latter  on  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass.  The  greenhouse 
should  also  be  well  ventilated  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  the  Freesias  will 
get  the  advantage  of  the  light  and  air, 
which  is  essential  to  their  well-being,  by 
keeping  them  dwarf  and  sturdy.  When  the 
flower  stems  are  about  4  in.  high  or  there¬ 
abouts  give  weak  liquid  manure  once  or 
twice  a  week.  If  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
the  stems  falling  over  under  that  treatment 
you  should  put  two  or  three  stakes  round 
the  sides  of  the  pats  and  put  one  string  of 
matting  round  the  stakes,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  them  up.  They  will  not 
require  this,  however,  unless  they  have  been 
drawn  in  any  way  by  the  high  temperature. 
It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  other  plants, 
however,  to  keep  down  the  temperature  to 
50  degs.  at  night.  Cease  feeding  when  the 
plants  are  coming  into  bloom. 


FRAMES. 

3555.  Seedlings  and  Hotbeds. 

Last  year  I  commenced  about  this  time  to 
raise  seedlings  of  various  kinds,  but  I  had 
very  little  success.  I  made  up  a  hotbed, 
according  to  instructions  in  one  of  your 
numbers,  and  I  got  on  all  right  till  the 
seedlings  were  well  up,  when  they  gradu¬ 
ally  damped  off.  Please  let  me  know  where 
the  fault  was  and  oblige.  (A  Novice,  Kent.) 

In  the  first  place  you  commenced  too 
early  for  anyone  not  having  previous  ex¬ 
perience.  At  this  early  period  of  the  year 
the  atmosphere  is  very  damp,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  intensified  in  the  interior  of  the 
frames  heated  with  fermenting  manure. 
You  had  better  wait  till  the  beginning  of 
Marcn,  when  the  da}-s  will  be  longer  and 


In  placing  before  practical  gardeners  my  special  collection  of  vegetable  seeds,  I 
believe  I  am  offering  splendid  value.  The  seeds  are  carefully  selected  under 
my  own  supervision,  and  are  guaranteed  to  produce  exhibition  quality  vegetables. 
You  will  find  that  the  utmost  variety  has  been  introduced  into  these  collections, 
and  I  know  those  growing  from  my  tested  seeds  will  have  cause  for  congratus 
lation  at  the  proper  Season.  The  testimonials  I  have  received  in  past  Seasons 
give  me  every  confidence  in  recommending  a  trial  to  new  friends. 

JECKFORD’S  OFFER 

Ideal  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 

The  quantities  in  the  collection  are  sufficient  for  Ordinary  Gardens.  Allotments,  etc.,  and 
contain  the  following  :  Four  half-pints  of  Eckford’s  Pedigree  Culinary  Peas  for  Succession  ; 
half- pints  each  of  Broad  Beans,  Dwarf  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Bunners;  and  liberal 
packets  of  the  following  small  Seeds :  Beet,  Borecole,  Broccoli  (three  varieties— early, 
medium  and  late),  Brussels  Sprouts,  Early  Cabbage,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Savoy.  Carrot, 

Early  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Cress,  Bidge  Cucumber,  Lettuce  (two  varieties).  Mustard,  Onions 
(two  varieties),  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Tomato,  Garden  Turnip,  and  Vegetable  Marrow. 

The  above  are  all  Excellent  Kinds — Fine  for  Exhibition. 

Sent  Carriage  Paid  for  5/6  cash  with  order. 

If  pints  of  Peas  and  Beans  are  required  instead  of  half-pints,  the  iprioe  of  the 
Collection  will  be  8/-,  carriage  paid.  A  specially  written  Booklet  on  Vegetable 
Culture  for  the  Amateur  is  given  free  with  every  order. 

HENRY  ECKFORD,  F.R.H.S. 

(Dept.  8),  WEM,  SHROPSHIRE. 
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the  light  much  better.  You  should  have  a 
cold  frame  to  put  the  plants  into  when  they 
reach  a  certain  stage,  and  that  is  usually 
when  the  cotyledons  are  fully  formed  or 
the  seedlings  have  commenced  to  make 
leaves.  Just  when  it  may  be  done  depends 
upon  the  plants  themselves  and  your 
management  of  them,  but  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  damping  the  seed  pans  or  pots 
should  be  removed  to  the  cold  frame  imme¬ 
diately,  keeping  them  always  as  close  to 
the  light  as  possible.  Seedlings  do  not  all 
germinate  at  the  same  time,  and  this  is  an¬ 
other  reason  why  you  should  have  at  least 
one  spare  frame  to  put  the  seedlings  into 
.when  the  heat  becomes  too  much  for  them. 
You  can  also  give  the  necessary  amount  of 
ventilation  in  a  cold  frame,  whereas  you 
would  lose  the  he.at  by  giving  the  germina¬ 
ted  seedlings  sufficient  ventilation  while  still 
on  the  hotbed. 

3556.  Drip  in  Cold  Frames. 

I  am  troubled  with  drip  in  two  of  my  cold 
frames,  and  where  the  drips  fall  they  make 
holes  in  the  soil,  and  the  cuttings  of  such 
things  as  Pentstemons  and  Calceolarias  die 
off  there.  How  can  I  stop  this?  (E.  J. 
Brooks,  Lancs.) 

You  should  examine  both  surfaces  of  the 
frame,  but  especially  the  outside  face,  to 
see  if  any  of  the  putty  is  cracked  or  broken, 
and  have  it  repaired.  Very  frequently 
frames  are  set  at  too  low  an  angle  to  throw 
off  the  water  or  snow  freely,  and  if  there 
happens  to  be  wind,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for 
it  to  blow  the  water  in  between  the  laps  of 
the  glass.  That  sometimes  happens  even  in 
the  case  of  glass  roofs  at  a  good  high  angle, 
but  is  more  likely  to  happen  in  a  cold  frame 
where  the  back  is  not  much  higher  than  the 
front.  If  this  is  the  case  with  your  frames 
you  should  have  them  elevated  somewhat  at 
the  back  by  placing  a  tier  or  two  of  bricks 
under  them  and  having  the  bricks  cemented 
together. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

3557.  Flowering-  a  Scarborough  Lily. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  been  growing 
Yallota  or  Scarborough  Lily  in  a  window 
facing  east,  and  it  has  not  yet  flowered,  al¬ 
though  it  makes  a  fine  tuft  of  leaves  every 
year.  Can  you  say  how  I  can  get  it  to 
flower?  Just  now  it  has  lost  a  good  many 
leaves,  though  the  bulbs  look  healthy.  \  our 
advice  will  be  esteemed.  JVallota,  Beds.) 

Your  plants  would  seem  to  be  suffering 
for  lack  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  sunshine 
and  air.  Bright  sunshine  is  necessary  to 
ripen  and  plump  up  the  bulbs  and  to  de¬ 
velop  the  flower  stems  which  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  following  year.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  the  light  in  windows  is  rather 
feeble,  and  if  you  have  no  greenhouse  you 
could  stand  the  plant  out  of  doors  in  a 
sunny,  sheltered  position,  about  the  middle 
of  June  if  the  weather  at  that  time  is  fairly 
settled.  Stand  the  pot  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
or  on  a  hard  path  where  worms  will'  not  be 
likely  to  get  into  the  pots.  Water  freely 
once  or  twice  a  day  during  dry  and  hot 
weather,  and  if  the  bulbs  do  not  flower  next 
season  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  do  so 
in  the  following  year.  We  think,  however, 
that  they  should  flower  at  the  proper  time 
during  this  year.  Although  we  advise  a 
sunny  situation  it  should  not  be  too  hot  and 
dry  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  walls  which 
accumulate  the  heat  of  the  sunshine.  A  posi¬ 
tion  may  be  found  where  the  plants  can  get 
sunshine  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  but 
not  at  midday,  and  in  such  a  position  they 
should  thrive.  When  the  plants  are  on  the 
point  of  flowering  you  can  take  them  in¬ 
doors  and  stand  them  in  the  window.  In 
the  meantime  the  plants  should  never  be 
allowed  to  go  very  dry  as  they  are  really 
evergreen. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3558.  Name  and  Character  of  Plant. 

Herewith  I  enclose  a  portion  of  a  plant, 
a  great  number  of  which  have  come  up  in  a 
portion  of  our  garden.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me-  what  it  is  and  if  it  flowers?  It 
grows  about  a  yard  high  without  any 
branches.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  a 
weed,  or  if  it  is  worth  taking  care  of,  and 
oblige.  (II.  S.  P.,  Essex.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  was  Euphorbia 
Characias,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  often 
grown  in  this  country  by  people  who  take  a 
fancy  to  it.  A  plant  may  be  regarded  as  a 
weed  or  a  flower,  according  to  whether  it  is 
growing  in  its  proper  position,  or  if  it 
comes  up  in  a  bed  amongst  something  else. 
It  would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  a 
weed,  although  it  might  not  be  right  to 
describe  it  as  weedy  unless  it  proves  a 
nuisance  on  account  of  the  numher  of  seed¬ 
lings  which  come  up  from  it.  In  our  ex¬ 
perience  it  does  not  seed  very  freely,  or,  at 
all  events,  does  not  scatter  them  about  the 
grounds  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  a 
nuisance.  The  flowers  are  greenish  yellow 
and  by  many  are  considered  ornamental  on 
account  of  their  number,  their  early  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  evergreen  habit  of  the 
plant.  While  it  is  an  evergreen  herbaceous 
plant,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  shrub  on 
account  of  its  dark  green  foliage  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Whether  it  Is  worth  keeping 
under  these  circumstances  will  depend  upon 
your  taste  and  liking  for  particular 
kinds  of  plants.  Some  growers  place  a  high 
value  upon  it.  The  proper  place  for  it 
would  be  in  the  herbaceous  border,  or  in 
spaces  between  shrubs,  or  on  the  top  of  a 
rockery  if  you  have  a  large  one.  Your 
largest  plant  should  flower  this  year,  but  if 
not  it  should  be  a  sign  that  the  plants  are 
growing  in  too  shaded  a  situation  and  will 
ripen  their  growths  and  flower  better  in  a 
more  sunny  situation. 


ROSES. 

3559.  Roses  for  the  Walls  of  a  House. 

I  have  a  wall  facing  north,  which  I  should 
like  to  have  covered  with 'some  creeper  or 
Rose  trees,  and  also  another  wall  facing 
•south, -which  might  be  utilised  in  a  similar 
manner.  AYould  you  kindly  say  what  are 
the  names  of  the  best  varieties  for  such  posi¬ 
tions  and  the  proper  times  to  plant?  (S.  P., 
Herts.) 

Several  of  the  Roses  succeed  on  a  north 
aspect  wall  if  not  too  much  shaded  by  trees 
or  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  freely 
exposed  to  light  you  could  plant  such  Roses 
as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Bouquet  d’Or  or  Feli- 
cite  Perpetue.  Other  shrubs  that  would  suc¬ 
ceed  on  that  aspect  are  the  common  Jasmine 
(Jasminum  officinale),  the  winter-flowering 
Jasmine  ij.  nudifiorum)  and  Golden  Bell 
(Forsythia  suspensa).  For  the  south  aspect 
of  your  house  very  suitable  Roses  are  Long- 
worth  Rambler  (crimson),  Mme.  Alfred  Car- 
riere  (white  with  a  vellow  base),  and  Reve 
d’Or  (buff-yellow).  The  latter  half  of  Oc¬ 
tober  and  the  first  half  of  November  would 
have  been  the  best  time  to  have  planted  these 
subiects,  but  you  can  commence  planting 
again  in  February.  Tt  should,  at  least,  be 
completed  by  the  middle  of  March. 

3560.  Pruning  Poses  in  Pots. 

When  pruning  Roses  to  bloom  in  pots  how 
much  should  I  take  off?  Should  they  be 
pruned  as  bard  as  when  growing  them  for 
exhibition,  or  only  take  off  the. tips?  My 
greenhouse  is  only  a  cool  one  and  I  only 
give  fire  heat  to  keep  out  frost.  .  T  do  not 
want  to  force  them,  as  I  think  they  will 
come  on  early  enough  for  me  with  the  heat 
of  the  sun  presently,  as  they  come  much 
stionser.  (D.  B.,  Surrey.) 

Without  knowing  the  names  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  we  can  only  give  you  general  directions. 


If  they  are  H.P.,  H.T.  or  T.  Roses  yot 
should  prune  the  weak  growers  pretty  hard 
As  the  growths  made  are  shorter  in  pot: 
than  when  planted  in  the  open,  it  is  the  rub 
to  prune  harder  in  the  case  of  pot  plants  evei 
than  for  exhibition.  The  weak  shoots  shoub 
be  cut  to  one  or  two  eyes  and  the  stronge 
to  three  eyes,  unless  in  the  case  of  stron} 
shoots  coming  up  from  the  base,  which  ma- 
be  left  a  little  longer — say,  4  in.  to  6  in 
Strong  growers  may  have  three  or  four  eye 
left,  while  the  weaker  shoots  are  cut  to  twi 
eyes.  In  all  cases,  the  very  weakest  and  no 
likely  to  flower  may  be  cut  out  altogether 
This  keeps  the  plants  dwarf  and  encourage 
stronger  growth. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3  5  61.  Shrubs  Damaged  with  Frost. 

-  Several  of  my  shrubs  have  been  mucl 
damaged  with  the  recent  frost,  especial! 
such  things  as  Golden  Privet,  Laurustinu 
and  Rose  trees.  Do  these  things  need  prc 
tection,  or  should  I  cut  them  back?  IE.  J 
Brooks,  Lancs.) 

As  the  storm  was  so  brief,  it  may  be  ths 
only  the  leaves  of  Privet  and  Laurustinu 
are  injured.  If  that  is  the  case  the  leave 
will  presently  fall  and  the  shoots  will  gro\ 
again  when  the  temperature  rises  in  spring 
In  any  case  we  should  not  advise  you  t 
cut  them  back  till  towards  the  end  of  March 
and  by  that  time  you  will  see  whether  th 
wood  is  dead  or  not.  In  the  case  of  Ro:c 
it  does  not  signify  if  the  top  buds  get  kil’e< 
as  they  will  have  to  be  removed  in  any  cas 
at  the  proper  pruning  season.  It  would  b 
woith  your  while  protecting  Roses  by  mean 
of  bracken  at  the  base  or  by  throwing  th 
soil  up  in  hea.ps  about  6  in.  deep  aroum 
them  if  frost  threatens  to  be  severe.  Tha 
would  guard  them  against  its  effects.  Dui 
ing  the  recent  storm  the  snow  was  an  ex 
cellent  protection. 

3562.  Propagating-  Erica  carnea. 

At  various  times  I  have  got  hardy  Heath 
of  different  kinds,  but  Erica  carnea  is  th 
only  one  that  does  at  all  well  in  my  so! 
that  is  inclined  to  be  heavy.  AYould  yo> 
kindly  say  how  this  is  propagated  as  I  wisi 
to  make  an  edging  of  it  to  a  flower  border 
(T.  B.  Rose,  Leicestershire.) 

Any  of  the  hardy  Heaths  can  be  props 
gated  by  means  of  cuttings  and  layering 
The  last  method  is  the  most  convenient  i 
you  have  not  some  experience  in  the  rootim 
of  cuttings.  You  can  also  get  larger  plant 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time  by  the  use  o 
layers  than  if  you  were  to  root  cutting; 
which  should  be  about  1  in.  long.  In  Marc! 
you  can  proceed  to  layer  your  plants  bi 
taking  off  some  of  the  natural  soil  aroum 
the  Heaths,  but  particularly  from  beneat’ 
the  branches  which  you  intend  layering 
Then  if  you  have  peat  you  could  put  a  littl 
sand  in  this  and  place  it  in  the  hollow 
beneath  the  branches  of  the  Heath.  If  yo1 
cannot  readily  get  peat  you  might  get  leai 
mould,  and,  if  so,  about  an  equal  quantit 
of  loam  and  leaf-mould  with  a  far 
sprinkling  of  sand  will  make  a  compost  tha 
will  encourage  rooting.  Lay  down  the  shoot 
in  this  compost  and  place  some  more  ove 
them  until  only  the  tips  of  the  shoots  ar 
left  exposed.  If  some  of  the  branches  ar 
inclined  to  rise  up  use  wooden  pegs  to  fat, 
ten  them  down  securely.  During  the  cours 
of  the  summer  the  layers  should  be  wel 
rooted,  and  if  on  examination  they  prov 
to  be  so,  you  could  sever  them  from  th 
parent  plants  and  make  up  the  edging  abov 
the  end  of  September.  If  the  roots  are  nc 
sufficiently  numerous,  leave  them  in  positio: 
until  March  or  April  following. 

3  5  63.  Evergreen  Shrubs. 

AA3 * * * 7hen  at  Eastbourne  last  summer  I  net, 
ticed  man)'-  shrubs  that  appeared  evergree- 
and  to  have  been  out  a  number  of  years- 
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ju'ing  from  their  size.  I  do  not  know  their 
nates,  but  would  like  to  know  if  they  would 
heiardy  here,  if  you  can  give  me  any  idea 
a bit  the  kinds  and  their  names.  (Un- 
icjsTOMED,  Worcestershire.) 

a  doubt,  the  plants  you  mention  were 
\  green  shrubs  that  have  been  found  well 
acuted  for  growing  within  the  influence 
jf  le  sea,  but  some  of  the  shrubs  that  would 
<rlv  there  under  those  conditions  could 
scfcely  be  depended  upon  to  live  with  you 
inevere  winters.  Some  of  the  plants  you 
-a  would,  no  doubt,  prove  hard}'  with  you 
we  should  think  this  the'  case  with 
.mymus  japonicus,  E.  j.  aureus,  E.  radi- 
:a!,  E.  r.  foliis  tricoloribus,  Escallonia 
.  rantha,  Veronica  Traversii,  V.  pingui- 
foi,  Holly  Silver  Queen,  Holly  Golden 
Tun,  Skimmia  japonica,-  Golden  Privet, 
Gtista  hispanica,  Berberis  Aquifolium  (Ma- 
sa),  Olearia  Haastii  and  others.  You 
have  seen  all  of  the  above,  or  some  of 
[hi.  Other  evergreen  subjects  well  worthy 
f  place  in  most  gardens  are  Aucuba  ja- 
pqca,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Garrya 
fl  itica  and  Daphne  colchica. 


VEGETABLES. 

3  f  4.  Scab  on  Potatos. 

ave .  you  any  further  particulars  re 
■  :ab  on  Potatos  an  interesting  article 
inie  number  for  December  19th?  I  should 
li!  to  try  the  salt  and  sawdust  cure,  but 
;nundecided  how  much  per  rod  to  put  on 
ar  whether  it  should  be  dug  in  now  or  left 
r he  surface.  An  answer  in  the  “Enquire 
Whin”  column  will  oblige.  (J.  V.  Drakes, 
D'byshire.) 

o  doubt  it  is  a  subject  which  requires 
sc ;  more  experiment  to  prove  its  value,  as 
wi  as  the  amount  of  salt  required  of  the 
liit  within  which  it  may  be  safely  used. 


In  any  case  you  should  be  satisfied  with 
2  lbs.  of  salt  per  rod  of  30^  square  yards,  for 
the  first  trial  at  least  Too  much  of  it 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  Potatos.  As 
sawdust  would  be  less  dangerous  you  could 
use  4  lbs.  of  it  per  square  rod.  The  salt 
and  the  sawdust  may  be  mixed  and  scattered 
together  over  the  ground  at  the  present  time, 
then  dug  in,  so  as  to  kill  any  spores  which 
may  be  in  the  soil.  Ihe  application  could, 
however,  be  repeated  at  the  time  of  planting 
the  Potatos. 

3565.  Raising  Tomatos. 

I  have  just  moved  into  a  house  with  a 
lean-to  greenhouse,  not  heated.  I  wish  to 
grow  Tomatos.  Will  }Ou  give  me  a  little 
information  as  to  what  size  pots  to  use  ? 
Could  I  raise  the  plants  from  seed  without 
heat?  The  house  is  facing  plump  south. 
The  house  in  which  we  live  is  facing  east. 
Any  advice  through  The  Gardening  V  orld 
will  be  gladly  received.  (A.  F.  V  EED, 
N  orthamptonshire. ) 

We  are  afraid  you  will  not  be  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  raising  Tomatos  without  heat  of 
some  sort,  even  if  you  have  a  greenhouse. 
Some  seasons  in  March  the  sun  would  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  it  warm  enough 
in  the  greenhouse  during  the  day,  but  it 
would  sink  again  at  night.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  make  up  a  hotbed  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  stand  a  frame,  even 
if  of  small  size,  on  the  top  of  the  hotbed, 
put  some  soil  in  it  and  plunge  the  pots 
or  pans  containing  the  seed  in  the  soil.  A 
temperature  of  60  degs.  at  least  is  necessary, 
although  it  may  be  somewhat  higher.  By 
means  of  a  hotbed  it  would  be  considerably 
higher  to  commence  with,  but  it  cools  down 
again.  Alien  the  seedlings  make  the  first 
rough  leaf  they  should  be  potted  off  singly 
ia  thumb-pots  and  the  latter  plunged  in  the 


soil  over  the  hotbed.  If  you  have  nothing 
else  in  the  frame  except  the  Tomatos,  you 
could,  of  course,  give  a  little  ventilation 
during  the  day  when  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly.  This  would  help  to  keep  the  plants 
stocky.  When  they  have  grown  to  a  height 
of  4  in.  or  5  in.  you  could  then  transfer 
them  to  the  greenhouse,  as  by  that  time  the 
sun  would  be  gaining  strength,  and  the 
Tomatos  really  require  very  little  heat  when 
once  they- have  had  a  good  start.  When  the 
roots  are  well  through  the  soil  in  the  pots 
you  could  then  shift  them  into  a  size  larger, 
say,  bo’s,  then  next  into  32’s  and  from  that 
into  8  in.  to  10  in.  pots.  When  established 
in  theseflatter  sizes  they  should  have  reached 
the  flowering  stage  and  possibly  may  have 
set  a  bunch  of  fruits.  When  that  is  the  case 
you  can  then  commence  feeding  with  weak 
liquid  manure  twice  a  day,  and  as  several 
bunches  get  set  the  manure  may  be  used 
stronger,  although  you  should  not  overdo  it. 
You  should  not  commence  by  making  the  mis¬ 
take  that  young  Tomatos  should  be  put  in 
their  fruiting  pots  at  once,  because  very 
likely  you  will  get  the  roots  into  a  sodden 
condition,  causing  the  plants  to  die.  The 
true  secret  of  success  is  to  put  them  into 
the  smallest  pots  which  will  conveniently 
take  them,  and  then  shift  them  onwards  into 
larger  ones  as  they  become  fit.  If  your 
plants  are  strong  you  need  not  use  all  of 
the  shifts  we  mention.  For  instance,  you 
ecu  Id  get  them  from  6o’s  into  24’s — that  is, 
8  in.  pots.  By  the  end  of  May  the  green¬ 
house  should  be  well  ventilated  by  day  and 
even  at  night  if  the  weather  is  genial. 
Tomatos  thrive  best  if  well  exposed  to  light 
and  air. 

3566.  Vegetables  foir  Sandy  Soil. 

My  garden  is  new  land,  very  light  and 
rather  sandy  soil  in  a  pine  wood  country.  I 


IF  you  are  a  Sweet  Pea  Grower — Amateur  or  Professional— you  are  a  friend  of  mine,  or  should  be.  This 
sweetest  of  all  blooms  I  h  ive  made  my  special  study,  and  this  year  I  am  able  to  offer  even  still  more 
wonderful  value  in  reliable  seed 5.  My  1903  Novelties  are  unique  and  as  the  name,  E  -kford— Wem,  is  synonymous 
with  reliability,  I  ask  you  to  send  for  particulars.  To  those  who  desire  a  plenitude  of  bloom,  strong,  hardy 
plants,  I  certainly  suggest  using  mv  selected  seeds— they  produce  prize  blooms. 


VILLA  (B)  COLLECTION. 

VILLA  (C)  COLLECTION. 

24  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 

12  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 

exhibition,  5U  seeds  of  each,  5/6. 

exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each,  2/9. 

NOVELTIES  FOR 

Dowell  F.  Browne  (Waved).  A  beautiful  intense 
bright  crimson.  15  seeds  1.'-. 

Mrs.  Charle3  Masters.  A  bright  rosy  salmon 
standard,  with  almost  pure  cream  wings,  which 
are  only  slightly  rose  flushed.  15  seeds  1/-. 

Annie  B.  Cilroy.  A  flne  distinct  flower  of  a  novel, 
charming,  deep  cerise  colour.  15  seeds  1/-. 

Evelyn  Hemus  (Waved).  A  warm  cream  shading 
to  yellow,  with  a  picotee  edge  of  terra  cotta  pink, 
20  seeds  1/-. 

-  Apple  Blossom  (Waved).  As  its  name  denotes, 
this  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  Apple  Blossom  colour. 
40  seeds,  1/  . 


THE  SEASON. 

Queen  Victoria  (Waved).  Extremely  large 
flowers,  with  a  back  ground  of  deep  primrose, 
flushed  with  rose.  20  seeds,  1/-. 

Menie  Christie  (Waved).  The  standard  is  an 
intense  purple  mauve,  with  wings  of  a  somewhat 
lighter  shade.  25  seeds  1/-. 

Mid  Blue  (Dobbie’s).  A  medium  sized  erect 
flower  of  d>ep  sky-blue,  nearly  a  self.  20  seeds  1/-. 

Saint  George.  Bright  fiery  orange  standards, 
winged  slightly  deeper  than  the  standard.  15 
seeds  1/-. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bell  (Waved).  A  beautiful  rich  apricot 
ground  overlaid  with  a  soft  pink.  20  see  is  1/-. 


SPECIAL  NOVELTY  OFFER. 

1  full-sized  packet  of  each  of  the  10  Grand  Novelties  post  free  for  9/6. 
1  full-sized  packet  of  each  of  the  Novelties,  and  also  the  Villa  (C) 
Collection,  post  free  for  11/9. 

A  booklet  giving  full  particulars  on  the  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas  given  with  every  Order. 
FREE.— Send  a  postcard  for  Coloured  Illustrated  and  full  descriptive 
Catalogue.  It  is  sent  post  free,  WRITE  TO-DAY. 
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have  trenched  it  for  about  2  ft.  6  in.  and 
put  in  stable  manure.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  vegetables  would  be  most  suitable  ? 
(B.  H.  B.,  Surrey.) 

It  is  chiefly  a  question  of  manure  and 
tillage  that  would  enable  you  to  grow  almost 
an}'  of  the  common  vegetables  in  that  sandy 
soil.  Stable  manure  may  have  been  easiest 
to  get,  but  if  you  could  have  got  cow  manure 
it  would  have  been  much  more  appropriate 
for  your  sandy  soil.  You  did  well  to  trench 
2 2  ft.  deep,  and  if  manure  was  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  as  well  as  the  upper 
one,  you  should  reap  the  advantage  not 
only  this  year,  but  in  after  years  when  the 
soil  gets  trenched  again,  bringing  the  old 
soil  to  the  surface.  It  depends  largely  upon 
what  vegetables  you  wish  to  gr'ow,  but  Po- 
tatos,  Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Beet  should  do 
well  in  that  deep,  light  soil.  The  Potatos 
may  not  produce  such  a  heavy  crop  as  they 
would  in  better  soil,  but  the  quality  will 
be  better.  Scarlet  Runners  and  Dwarf  or 
French  Beans  should  prove  very  useful  in 
your  soil.  We  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  be  able  to  grow  fair  crops  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe.  If  you  get  autumn-sown  plants  of 
F.arly  London  Cauliflower  and  Flower  of 
Spring  Cabbage  you  could  plant  them  in 
February  if  your  garden  is  fairly  sheltered 
against  wind.  You  can  also  rear  seedlings 
by  sowing  any  time  in  March  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Walcheren  and  Au¬ 
tumn  Giant  Cauliflower  would  be  two  very 
good  kinds  for  a  succession.  Either  the  Cab¬ 
bage  we  mention  could  be  sown,  or  you  could 
use  Enfield  Market,  Wheeler’s  Imperial,  or 
St.  John’s  Day  to  give  you  Cabbages  for  cut¬ 
ting  at  the  end  of  July  or  in  August.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  your  first  attempt  will  be  largely 
experimental,  but  if  you  manage  the  garden 
rightly  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  grow  all  the  vegetables  you  require  if 
the  garden  is  large  enough.  The  chief 
thing  is  to  treat  the  light  soil  in  a  certain 
way,  knowing  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
very  dry  in  summer  time.  Besides  the 
manure  already  used,  you  could  mulch  some 
'things  with  manure  to  advantage  from  the 
middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  September. 
In  the  case  of  other  crops  or  all  crops  where 
the  soil  is  bare,  keep  the  hoe  going  so  that 
you  may  get  all  over  the  vegetable  ground 
once  a  week.  This  will  not  only  keep  down 
weeds,  but  prevent  the  soil  moisture  from 
evaporating  too  rapidly.  We  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  Peas,  but  we  are  afraid  that  until  you 
get  experience  they  would  be  very  liable  to 
mildew. 

3567.  Main  Crop  Peas  Coining  Up 
Thinly. 

Since  about  three  seasons  our  main  crop 
of  Peas  came  up  very  thinly  and  then  did 
not  thrive  well.  What,  could  be  the  cause? 
The  soil  is  rather  a  heavy  one.  (R.  H.  N.  W., 
N.  Wales.) 

There  must  be  something  the  matter  with 
your  soil.  If  it  is  wet,  it  ought  to  be 
drained,  and  that  would  make  it  warmer 
down  below.  We  suspect,  however,  that  it 
wants  trenching  to  thoroughly  loosen  it  up, 
and  to  have  plenty  of  rank  stable  manure 
used  betwen  every  two  spits  of  .soil.  It  is 
a  matter  that  requires  to  be  determined  on 
the  spot.  Do  not  soak  the  seeds  in  water 
before  sowing,  as  the  seeds  are  liable  to 
perish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soil  may  be 
full  of  weevils  or  other  enemies  of  Peas. 
In  some  districts  sparrows  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  garden  and  Sweet  Peas  alike. 
If  you  have  reason  to-  believe  weevils  or 
slugs  have  been  at  work,  then  use  a  good 
heavy  dressing  of  gas  lime  at  the  present 
time  and  do  not  sow  the  Peas  till  two 
months  later.  When  the  Peas  have  been  up 
three  inches  the  soil  should  be  drawn  to 
them  and  sticks  put  in  immediately.  This 
will  help  to  protect  them  against  sparrows 
and  to  shelter  them  from  wind.  In  the  ab¬ 


sence  of  information  about  the  conditions 
generally,  we  have  made  the  above  sugges¬ 
tions. 

3568.  Growing  Big  Leeks. 

Last  November,  at  our  Chrysanthemum 
show,  I  saw  some  grand  Leeks  with  long 
white  stems,  and  I  should  like  to  grow 
Leeks  like  them  myself,  if  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  how  it  is  done.  Do 
they  require  a  hotbed,  and  when  is  this 
made?  (A.  D.  C.,  Hants.) 

The  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of 
February  will  be  the  best  time  to  make  up 
a  hotbed  for  Leeks,  if  you  have  no  command 
of  a  stove,  heated  pit  or  greenhouse.  Get 
some  rank  stable  or  cow  manure  and  make 
up  a  bed  3  ft.  in  depth  after  treading  it 
down  firmly.  For  the  first  few  days  the 
heat  will,  no  doubt,  be  considerable,  tut 
when  it  begins  to  sink  and  has  reached  80 
degs.,  you  can  sow  the  seeds  and  stand  the 
boxes  on  the  top  of  the  soil  on  the  hotbed. 
When  the  seedlings  have  made  two  or  three 
leaves  you  should  transplant  them  into  other 
boxes  in  good,  rich  soil,  containing  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  leaf-mould  and  well-decayed  cow 
manure.  When  the  heat  of  the  bed  sinks 
to  60  degs.,  and  the  weather  outside  is  not 
very  genial,  you  can  partly  renew  the  heat 
by  surrounding  the  frame  itself  with  fresh 
fermented  manure.  The  glass  should,  of 
course,  be  matted  up  at  night  to  maintain 
the  heat  within.  When  tfje  transplanted 
seedlings  have  been  a  fortnight  in  the  second 
state,  it  should  be  necessary  lo  give  venti¬ 
lation  during  the  day,  to  prevent  the  Onions 
from  getting  drawn.  Although  a  good  heat 
is  necessary  to  germinate  them,  they  should 
not  be  forced  with  a  high  temperature  after 
they  are  fairly  into  growth.  Some  time  in 
April  you  can  transplant  them  into  trenches 
running  north  and  south,  and  which  have 
been  previously  well  prepared  by  digging  or 
trenching  and  manuring.  When  the  Leeks 
get  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  you  may  put 
collars  of  thick  brown  paper  round  the  stems. 
The  plants  will  then  rise  up  so  as  to  get  the 
leaves  well  beyond  the  paper.  You  can  then 
draw  up  the  collars  again  and  at  the  same 
time  draw  some  of  the  soil  from  the  ridges 
against  the  Leeks,  so  as  to  blanch  the  stems 
and  keep  up  the  paper  collars.  This  process 
can  be  repeated  until  the  stem  ceases  to 
lengthen,  after  which  the  Leeks  should  be 
earthed  up  to  the  base  of  the  leaves.  Water 
may  also  be  given  them  frequently,  includ¬ 
ing  manure,  to  keep  them  growing,  but  you 
should  induce  it  by  making  holes  quite  clear 
of  the  plants,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
water  poured  into  them  will  run  down  about 
the  roots.  In  proportion  as  you  carry  out 
these  operations  properly,  so  will  you  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  big-necked  Leeks. 

3569.  Growing:  Cucumbers  in  Frame. 

I  want  to  try  my  hand  at  growing  Cucum¬ 
bers,  and  would  be  obliged  for  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  how  I  should  make  a  com¬ 
mencement.  Do  they  require  much  heat  to 
start  them,  and  wl  ;;n  is  the  best  time  to 
start?  What  is  the  best,  variety  to  grow  in 
frames?  (Practical,  Suffolk.) 

Unless  you  can  get  the  required  number 
of  plants  ready  for  putting  out  into  the 
frames,  you  will  have  to  make  a  hotbed,  and 
the  beginning  of  March  would  be  soon 
enough  to  do  this,  especially  if  you  have 
had  no  previous  experience  of  the  kind. 
The  method  of  making  a  hotbed  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  described,  but  to  germinate 
seeds  the  hotbed  should  be  at  least  3  ft. 
deep  so  as  to  ensure  the  necessary  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  at  night  to 
start  them.  If  you  sow  the  seeds  singly  in 
thumb  pots  you  can  shift  them  into  larger 
ones  without  having  to  break  the  ball  of 
soil  about  the  roots.  Later  on  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  as  the  plants  get  ready  for  planting 
out,  you  will  have  to  make  up  another  hot¬ 


bed  to  keep  them  growing  in  the  frame  a 
which  you  intend  to  fruit  them.  If  ,e 
plants  are  ready  to  put  out  about  the  mic  e 
to  the  end  of  May,  12  in.  to  18  in.  of  man  e 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  pl;.s 
a  start  and  keep  them  growing  until  e 
sun  gets  strong  enough.  Telegraph  is  e 
best  variety  for  growing  in  frames. 


FRUIT. 

3570.  Apple  Trees  Unfruitful. 

About  four  years  ago  I  planted  some  Ap  e 
trees  which  have  turned  out  very  unpn  .. 
able,  some  bearing  plenty  of  blossom,  t 
the  flowers  drop  off  before  they  are  set,  wl  e 
others  have  very  little  flowers.  Would  u 
kindly  advise  me  what  to  do,  as  I  am  thi 
ing  of  shifting  them?  (R.  H.  N.  . 
N.  Wales.) 

We  suspect  that  your  trees  are  in  rat  r 
an  exposed  position,  and  would  be  the  be  r 
for  shelter  of  some  kind.  On  the  ot  r 
hand,  the  soil  may  be  heavy  and  the  rt  s 
may  have  gone  down  into  cold  and  - 
genial  matter,  so  that  the  wood  does  t 
get  properly  ripened  before  the  end  of  s 
season.  Lifting  and  root-pruning  wo  1 
be  a  remedy  for  this  latter  state  of  thir  . 
While  this  is  being  done  the  trees  coulde 
laid  aside  on  another  piece  of  ground  ;i 
have  the  roots  covered  up  with  mats  or  s> . 
We  should  advise  you  to  trench  the  grot  3 
at  least  2  ft.  deep,  if  this  has  not  been  d  e 
previously.  No  manure  should  be  burl 
in  the  soil  if  you  have  -reason  to  suppose  1 1 
the  soil  is  cold  and  damp.  The  roots  of  e 
tree  should  then  be  trimmed.  All  ths 
strong  shoots  that  went  down-  deeply  into  ; 
soil  should  be  shortened  and  have  the  e:s 
pared  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife  before  - 
planting  them.  Tread  the  soil  firmly,  ;.l 
have  the  trees  staked,  at  least  during  |3 
first  season,  until  new  roots  have  taken 
proper  hold  of  the  soil.  Another  suggest  1 
we  should  make  is  that  a  late  spring  f Jjt 
on  some  occasions  may  have  destroyed  e 
blossoms.  On  the  other  hand,  there  e 
some  varieties  which  do  not  set  their  fns 
well  unless  other  varieties  are  grow 2 
alongside  .  of  them  to  supply  the  poll  . 
These  are  merely  suggestions  which  3 
make,  as  we  do  not  know  the  circumstam, 
and  there  are  many  causes  which  would  f|- 
vent  Apple  trees  from  fruiting.  It  would  a 
well  to  give  them  some  observation  to  3 
whether  they  are  not  being  damaged  by  - 
sect  enemies,  especially  in  the  early  pjt 
of  the  season. 

_  I 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3571.  Woolly  Objects  in  Peach  Housi. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  methrough  yr 
valuable  paper  what  the  enclosed  are?  1 
have  found  them  in  the  top  corners  of  e 
glass  in  the  Peach  house.  (J.  RichaRDSI, 
Notts.) 

The  woolly-looking  specimens  you  Sjt 
us  were  the  cocoons  or  pupa  cases  of  see 
Dipterous  insect.  It  would  be  difficult! 
impossible  to  make  out  the  species,  un  s 
the  pupae  were  kept  until  the  perfect  y 
emerges,  but  the  pupa  case  was  very  siny  t 
to  that  of  the  Chrysanthemum  leaf  miii- 
We  examined  a  number  of  them,  but  fom 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  them  we 
dead,,  having  been  attacked  by  a  yel  y 
powdery  fungus.  Some  of  them  were  al  f> 
however,  so  that  your  safest  plan  is  to  L 
lect  and  destroy  all  that  you  can  find,  ' 
merely  in  the  Peach,  but  in  other  fruit  « 
plant  houses.  We  think  it  more  likely  tp 
the  insects  feed  upon  some  of  the  flowerg 
plants  rather  than  the  Peaches,  but  in 
case  the  safest  plan  is  to  destroy  them.  1 
you  open  some  of  those  woolly  cases  you  y 
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fd  something  similar  to  a  grub  without 
I  s  inside. 

;72.  Grubs  on  Onions  and  Carrots. 

ivery  year  my  Onions  and  Carrots  get 
rch  damaged  by  grubs,  and  I  would  like 
tknow  how  they  can  be  eradicated,  if  pos- 
sle.  About  May  the  Onions  begin  to  fall 
or,  and  they  never  get  up  again.  The 
jives  of  the  Carrots  turn  yellow,  and  they 
n-er  come  to  anything.  Is  there  any  cure 
f  this?  (S.  B.,  Stafford.) 

vTo  doubt  the  soil  is  full  of  the  resting 
s  ge  of  the  insects  that  attack  the  Onions 
al  Carrots.  As  a  commencement,  to  get 
r  of  them  or  reduce  their  numbers,  you 
s  uld  trench  the  ground  2^  ft.  deep,  turning 
t  top  spit  into  the  bottom  and  giving  a 
dssing  of  gas  lime  while  trenching.  In 
a j  case  it  should  be  in  the  soil  two  months 
bore  sowing,  to  avoid  any  danger  to  the 
Cions  or  Carrots.  It  would  be  well  worth 
t  ing  some  of  the  remedies,  such  as  “  Kilo- 
P!b  ”  and  “  Alphol,”  advertised  in  our 
p res.  They  are  not  injurious  to  plant  life, 
al  should”  therefore,  be  dug  abou'  6  in. 
i  d  the  soil  before  or  when  you  are  about 
t  sow  the  Onions  and  Carrots.  A  good 
? ting  of  those  same  remedies  put  round 
t  growing  plants  about  the  beginning  of 
j.y  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
vuld  do  much  in  keeping  the  flies  from 
1  ing  their  eggs  on  the  young  plants.  Be- 
ses  the  specimens  which  may  be  in  your 
jmnd,  the  perfect  fly,  no  doubt,  comes  from 
oer  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  thus, 
t  some  extent,  making  your  remedies  in- 
e active.  But  by  the  use  of  these  strong- 
SBlling  remedies  they  may  be  prevented 
fm  laving  their  eggs.  Paraffin  has  some- 
t  ies  been  used  with  good  effect  for  the  same 
f -pose,  but  these  remedies  are  safer  to 
Hdle  and  less  disagreeable  than  paraffin. 
I11  might  well  give  them  a  trial. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(II.  S.  P.)  Euphorbia  Characias,  a  native 
of  Europe  and  sometimes  cultivated  in  Bri¬ 
tish  gardens. 

(W.  Woods)  1,  Hamamelis  arborea;  2, 
Pernettya  mucronata ;  3,  Gaultheria  pro 

cumbens. 

(S.  M-  D.)  1,  Erica  carnea ;  2,  Viburnum 
Tinus;  3,  Veronica  Traversii. 

(Wm.  Davis)  1,  Pteris  tremula;  2,  Fatsia 
japonica,  often  named  Aralia  Sieboldii ;  3, 
Pteris  cretica  umbrosa ;  4,  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca. 

(J.  Wells)  1,  Euonymus  japonicus  aureus; 
2,  Euonymus  japonicus  latifolius  aureus;  3, 
some  species  of  Dogwood,  probably  Cornus 
alba  sibirica ;  4,  Viburnum  Tinus;  5, 

Butcher’s  Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus). 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12  and  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Barr’s  Seed 
Guide. 

Toogood  and  Sons,  The  King’s  Seed 
Growers,  Southampton. — Garden  Seeds. 

Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath. — Catalogue 
of  Garden  Seeds. 

Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Growers  and 
Nurserymen,  Norwich. — Illustrated  Guide 
for  Amateur  Growers. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham.— Unique  List  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Blackmore  and  Laxgdon,  Twerton  Hill 
Nursery,  Bath. — Catalogue  of  Begonias, 
Carnations,  etc. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ltd.,  92,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. — 
One  and  All  Seeds, 

McHattie  and  Co.,  Seed  Merchants  and 
Nurserymen,  Chester. — Garden  Seeds. 


James  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  238  and  97, 
High  Ilolborn,  London. — Garden  and 
Lawns. 

Howden  and  Co.,  Inverness. — Seeds. 

Herd  Bros.,  Seed  Merchants,  Penrith. — 
Herd’s  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

- - 

Southampton  R.H.S. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  47th 
annual  report,  etc.,  for  1908,  of  the 
Southampton  Royal  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  subscribers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  months  is  most  en¬ 
couraging,  the  subscriptions  to  the  seve¬ 
ral  funds  amounting  to  upwards  of  ^400. 
The  exhibition  arrangements  for  1909  in¬ 
clude  a  Rose  Show  (and  miscellaneous 
exhibits)  at  the  County  Cricket  Ground, 
on  June  29th  and  30th;  a  Carnation  Show 
(and  exhibits  of  Sweet  Peas)  at  the  Royal 
Pier,  on  July  23rd;  and  a  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  and  Fruit  Show  on  November  9th 
and  10th.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  C.  S. 
Fuidge,  7,  Silverdale  Road,  Archers 
Road,  Southampton. 


The  Only  British  Vineyard. 

The  Vine  flourished  under  field  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  this  country  for  ages,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  only  recognised  Vine¬ 
yard  now  existing  is  that  planted  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  at  Cardiff  Castle  in  1875. 
Since  then  these  Vines  have  produced 
enormous  crops,  and  the  wine  has  been 
pronounced  by  experts  to  resemble  a  first- 
class  still  champagne. 


IN  DANGER  hiriBiOY 


the  LIFEBUOY  has  served  many 
in  good  stead.  In  calm  or  storm  it  is 
ready,  aye  ready.  In  health  or  sick¬ 
ness  LIFEBUOY  SOAP  has  a 
nseful  purpose  to  serve.  It  bears  the 
name  “Lifebuoy,”  for  it  saves  from 
disease  and 

MAKES  HEALTH 
INFECTIOUS. 

CLEANS  &  DISINFECTS 
AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


LEVER  BROS.,  LTD.,  PORT  SUNLIGHT,  ENGLAND. 

The  name  Lever  on  Soap  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  Purity  and  Excellence. 


*OAP 
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Garder?  Design. 


Some  Historical 

Examples 

of  the  Ancient  Art. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson,  A.R.I.B.A., 
gave  the  first  of  his  series  of  lectures 
on  Garden  Design  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society*  Vin¬ 
cent  Square,  on  Tuesday,  September 
1st.  This  preface  lecture  defined  the 
broad  ethical  principles  of  garden  de¬ 
sign  as  gathered  from  great  historical 
examples  of  ancient  art  found  in  the 
ruins,  relics,  and  plans  of  Egypt, 
Babylon  and  Greece.  The  lecturer 
said  that  it  was  always  his  principle  in 
studying  anything  and  everything  in 
the  shape  of  visual  effects,  whether 
of  a  constructive  character  or  artistic, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  age,  the 
racial  instincts,  the  religion,  the  per¬ 
vading  customs,  and  the  environment 
generally  of  the  designers  or  producers 
of  the  work  that  obtained  at  the  res¬ 
pective  periods,  to  which  their  work  was 
always  relative.  For  example,  the  gar¬ 
dens'  of  Egypt  cannot  ba  transported 
and  compared  side  by  side  with  those  of 
other  clime's.  Here  all  gardens  must 
be  wholly  artificial  ;  of  this  our  know¬ 
ledge  assures  us  by  one  glance  at  the 
configuration  of  that  domain  of  fierce 
sunlight  and  drought,  which  otherwise 
must  remain  a  sterile  expanse  of  sand 
except  for  irrigation  by  the  Nile.  As 
we  enter  the  garden  we  are  impressed, 
as  well  as  soothed  and  charmed  with 
this  inset  enclosure  of  cool  water,  foli¬ 
age  and  fruitfulndss.  Doubtless  every¬ 
thing  therein  wore  an  aspect  of  tran¬ 
quility  and  dignity,  in  complete  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  surrounding  impressive¬ 
ness  of  temples  and  palaces.  From 
hieroglyphic  designs  it  is  apparent  that 
there  was  a  singular  witchery  in  these 
Egyptian  gardens,  with  their  effective 
contrasts  of  broad  lights  and  shadow- 
play  (a  lost  art  to-day  is  the  science  of 
shadows),  the  combination  of  walls, 
masonry,  columned  gateways,  canals 
of  water,  avenues  of  erect  date  palms, 
and,  as  a  central  object,  a  capacious 
rest-house.  An  intended  impression  of 
mysticism  and  awe  accorded  well  with 
the  peculiar  mysticism  of  their  na¬ 
tional  beliefs  as  represented  by  the  oft- 
recurring  Sphinx  and  other  deities. 

The  proud  gardens  of  Babylon  are 
fitting  successors  to  the  impressive  ones 
of  Egypt.  The  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon  are  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  “Builded”  indeed,  they  must 
have  been  a  most  striking,  stupendous, 
and  even  refreshing  sight,  towering 
aloft,  tier  on  tier  of  gardens,  upon 
columned  arches,  with  freshness  in  the 
shape  of  fountains,  flowers  and  verdure, 
interspersed — a  triumph  of  the  genius 
of  architecture  and  art,  reared  on  high 
above,  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
Euphrates-girt  stronghold,  and  upon 
the  otherwise  flat  nlain  of  Dura. 

The  lecturer  then  referred  to  the 
Judah  gardens,  especially  to  those  of 
the  time  of  Solomon,  which,  with  our 
conceived  ideas  of  Eden,  form  a 


striking  contrast  to  Babylon  and  Egypt 
’ — being  formed  more  after  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  nature  than  after  the  wonder- 
loving,  proud  pattern  of  man’s  design. 

Horticulture  and  garden  design  are 
nowhere  free  from  extravagances. 
There  is  ever  the  danger  of  . infection  by 
monstrosities,  by  the  curious,  the  quaint 
and  the  rare ;  wifli  hybrids,  sports  and 
phantasies.  If  an  Eden-like  beauty  is 
to  be  preserved  the  natural  grace  of 
each  plant,  or  in  the  case  of  a  tree  its 
habit  of  growth,  is,  generally  speaking, 
most  to  be  desired.  Restfulness  is  the 
truest  ideal  for  a  garden,  and  to  this, 
design  and  planting  should  be  sub¬ 
servient.  The  majority  of  gardens  are 
unrestful. 

- - 

R.H.S. 

The  next  fortnightly  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  flowers, 
plants,  etc.,  will  be  held,  as  usual,  at  the 
Society’s  headquarters,  Westminster,  on 
January  26th,  from  1  to  5  p.m.  At  3 
o’clock  Mir.  W.  D.  Scott  Moncrieff  will 
lecture  on  “A  Method  of  Using  Domestic 
Sewage  in  Horticulture.” 

“  The  Horticultural  Directory.” 

The  fiftieth  edition  of  this  useful  hand¬ 
book  has  now  come  to  hand,  and  the  fact 
of  its  being  in  its  jubilee  year  should 
prove  that  it  was  a  book  that  was  wanted. 
It  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  various  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and 
florists  scattered  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  together  with 
the  addresses  of  all  the  principal  private 
establishments  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  together  with  the  names  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  and  gardener  and  the  post  town. 
An  alphabetical  list  of  gardeners  also  en¬ 
ables  the  reader  to  find  the  county  in 
which  any  particular  garden*  may  be 
located.  There  are  also  lists  of  botanical, 
horticultural  and  floral  societies,  together 
with  the  parks,  gardens  and  open  spaces 
under  the  charge  of  H.M.  Office  of 
Works,  as  well  as  those  under  the  London 
County  Council.  There  is  also  much 
useful  information  to  be  gleaned  in  the 
chapter  on  useful  garden  receipts. 

“  Beautiful  Flowers  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.” 

The  above  work,  which  is  coming  out 
in  numbers,  is  proceeding,  having  now 
reached  Part  VI.  Part  III.  shows  White 
Lilies  forming  a  long  line  between  Roses. 
It  also  has  a  beautiful  coloured  picture 
of  Lachenalias  grown  in  a  basket.  Part 
IV.  contains  a  natural  and  handsome  col¬ 
oured  picture  of  brown  and  yellow  Wall¬ 
flowers.  The  text  deals  with  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  while  the  flowers  illus¬ 
trated  show  that  the  season  is  advancing. 
Part  V.  is  also  devoted  to  hardy  herbace¬ 
ous  plants,  such  as  everyone  can  grow, 
and  there  are  coloured  pictures  of  Gail- 
lardias  and  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Asters, 
Phloxes  and  Sweet  Peas,  Foxgloves  and 
Poppies,  Pyrethrums,  Lupins,  Delphin¬ 
iums  and  Columbines.  In  this  number 
there  are,  therefore,  six  coloured  plates, 
besides” an  inset  which  is  also  a  coloured 
illustration.  Part  VI.  is  devoted  to  rock¬ 
ery  plants  and  greenhouse  and  hothouse 
flowers.  -  The  work  will  be  completed  in 
seventeen  parts  at  is.  each,  and  is  being 
published  bv  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Edinburgh. 


Electrification  of  the  Soil. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  ig- 
matic  statement,  said  Sir  Oliver  L  ge 
recently,  it  may  be  that  the  electrific.  on 
of  crops  does  the  same  sort  of  woilas 
the  sunshine. 

Van  Helmont,  in  the  17th  cen  t. 
planted  a  Willow  tree  weighing  5  lb.,  d, 
after  watering  it  daily  for  two  y  rS 
found  that  its  weight  had  increase  to 
169  lb.,  while  the  soil  in  which  it  as 
planted  had  lost  only  2  oz. 

Chlorophyll. 

The  greenness  of  plants  is  due  tc  re 
action  of  light,  and  is  caused  by  re 
presence  of  chlorophyll,  which  has  re 
power,  in  light,  of  splitting  up  cart  ir 
acid  into  oxygen  and  carbon,  the  1;  er 
the  plant  keeping  and  elaborating  to 
starch,  while  it  gives  off  the  former. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  69th  annual  general  meetin  of 
the  members  and  subscribers  of  this  i  :i- 
tution  will  be  held  at  “Simpso 
Strand,  London,  on  January  21st,  at  45 
p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  th  e- 
port  of  the  committee  for  the  year  1  8, 
electing  officers  for  the  year  1909,  anc  .li¬ 
the  ejection  of  18  annuitants  on  the  fu  5. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Harr  J. 
Veitch,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.  The  poll  wi!  >e 
at  three  o’clock,  and  close  at  four  o’cl  c. 
The  annual  friendly  supper  will  be  t  :1, 
also  at  Simpson’s,  at  6  p.m.,  when  Mr. 

J.  Jefferies,  of  Cirencester,  will  presid 

Yellow  Stripe  in  Daffodils. 

This  subject  was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  I. 
R.  Darlington,  F.R.H.S.,  who  deliv  d 
a  lecture  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  le 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  y  r, 
and  this  appears  in  their  Journal,  le 
says  yellow  stripe  in  mild  cases -.si  rs 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  turning  slig  .y 
yellow,  and  if  this  is  all  that  takes  p  :e 
the  bulbs  suffer  little  or  no  injury.  le 
does  hot  think  that  it  is  produced  by  iy 
specific  form  of  fungoid  disease,  but  it 
it  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  ca  is 
which  act  upon  the  health  of  the  pla ;, 
thus  causing  weakness.  The  ailm  t. 
whatever  it  is,  appears  to  be  of  comp  1- 
tively  recent  origin,  and  judging  f  n 
the  absence  of  a  fungus  and  the  var  y 
of  opinions  expressed  it  may  be  me  y 
a  case  whether  the  bulbs  have  sufferel  n 
health  from  some  fault  or  other  in  cii- 
vation.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  would 'e 
brought  about  by  leavine  them  too  1  fr 
in  the  same  soil  until  the  bulbs  it 
crowded  and  the  soil  exhausted,  0  it 
might  be  by  the  over-rapid  propaga;n 
of  the  bulbs  for  the  sake  of  stock.  e 
remedy  would,  of  course,  be  to  rev 
this  order  of  treatment,  to  give  the  bus 
a  change  of  soil  and  a  different  loca  v 
every  few  years,  and  to  restrain  from  y 
attempt  at  too  rapid  propagation  of  <? 
bulbs  by  artificial  means.  The  lectrr 
summarises  his  conclusions  and  amor>t 
them  he  showed  that  bulbs  showing  Ijj 
low  stripe  in  the  leaves  one  year  miit 
become  quite  healthy  in  the  follow  p 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  infecti<s. 

Destruction  of  vermin- 

Most  gardens  are  .pestered  with  RATS  and  ME 
Every  effort  should  he  made  at  this  time  of  ihe  yeirto 
exterminate  them  b  fore  seeds  are  sown.  Danysz  Aus 
is  first  rate  stuff  for  killing  these>vermin.  Sinsle  tubfW-, 
three  tubes,  5/-.  Post  free  from  — DA-NYSZ  YIRUS 
52,  Leaden  hall  Street  (Box  138;,  London,  E.O, 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

‘He  who  owns  the  soil,  owns  everything 
s>ve  it  to  the  very  sky.” — Latin  quot. 
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5  he  ?wesuU  of  KeaUh. 

(Gardening  is  one  of  the  few  hobbies 
rich  are  productive  of  health. — Mr. 

.  T.  Bernard.) 

Dnd  fools  with  ills  their  lots  so  cram, 
That  life  must  one  long  sob  be ; 
it  oh!  the  happy  man  I  am, 

For  gardening  is  my  hobby. 

scorn  mere  lovers,  crowned  with  bliss, 

The  famous  and  the  wealthy, 

Dr  which  can  boast  like  me  of  this— 
Their  hobby  keeps  them  healthy  ? 

y  legs  are  both  so  stiff,  it’s  true, 

That  heavily  I  step  it, 
nd  true,  my  back's  so  bent  in  two 
That  folk  call  me  decrepit. 

(d  gaily  do  I  brave  the  damp, 

So  boldly  through  the  clay  go, 

11  night  I’ve  ecstasies  of  cramp, 

All  daytime  of  lumbago. 

catch  a  cold  week  after  week, 

And  each  worse  than  the  last  time, 
et  I  pursue,  for  health  I  seek, 

This  health-promoting  pastime, 
here  could  be  of  like  pains,  I  know, 
That  gardening  brings  much  more  writ, 
ut  I,  for  doctors  tell  me  so, 

Am  much  the  better  for  it. 

M.  S.  in  The  Daily  Chronicle. 


CLXXX. 

Some  Good  Heucheras. 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  family  of  the 
Saxifrages.  I  remember  how  astonished 
a  keen  amateur  gardener  I  know  was  to 
hear  this,  and  declared  it  made  him  re¬ 
gard  it  in  an  entirely  new  light.  It  is  a 
plant  that  always  seems  to  be  regarded 
with  favour,  and  why  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
notice  people  always  seem  a  little  proud 
of  it,  and  glad  to  show  it  in  full  flower. 
It  does  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
should  not  be  too  parched  up  in  summer, 
otherwise  it  is  easy  enough  to  grow.  We 
must  not  forget  that  time  has  not  stood 
still  with  this  slender  graceful  perennial. 
The  hybrider’s  art  has  been  requisitioned, 
and  Heuchera  sanguinea  hybrida  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  older  form. 
We  have  also  H.  s.  maxima,  which  is 
also  an  excellent  strain.  It  makes  a  good 
border  plant,  but  it  is  never  quite  so  well 
displayed  as  when  seen  growing  in  the 
rock  garden  or  on  a  raised  edging.  It 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  particularly7 
showy  plant,  but  its  qualities  are  light 
gracefulness,  slenderness  and  charm.  The 
scarlet  and  crimson  forms  are  better 
worth  growing  from  the  decorative  point 
of  view  than  are  the  paler  or  white  shades. 
If  it  is  desired  for  the  current  year’s 
flowering,  plants  must  be  purchased, 
though  it  can  easily  be  reared  from  seed, 
but  I  do  want  to  impress  very  strongly  the 
need  for  good  reliable  seed.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
ferior  seed  is  put  up  of  this  and  many 
other  subjects.  Those  w7ho  know  what  to 
expect,  what  they  ought  to  have,  can 
quickly  detect  these  inferior  strains,  but 
novices  buying  seeds  of  plants  with  the 
appearance  of  which  they  are  unfamiliar 
will  expend  extreme  care  and  attention 
on  some  batch  of  seedlings,  and  bring 
them  with  many  hopes  to  the  flowering 
stage ;  but  when  the  blossoms  appear 
small  and  inferior,  though  they  may  be 
disappointed,  they  do  not  realise  that  it 
might  have  been  otherwise,  and  that,  a 
poor  strain  has  been  grown.  So  I  say 
emphatically,  procure  reliable  seed  - 
good  strains  of  plants  require  no  better 
cultivation  and  space  than  poor  ones,  but 
the  difference  in  decorative  value  is  great. 

The  Rock  Garden. 

“  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  for  a  rock 
garden  in  a  small  town  garden  to  cost  a 
very  modest  sum,  but  one  that  shall  add  a 
really  decorative  feature  to  the  garden  as 
a  whole  ?  ”  There !  It  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  question,  and  none  too  easy  to  an¬ 
swer.  However,  I  wall  do  my  best. 
First  and  foremost  I  will  say  I  wish  every 
garden,  town  or  suburban  or  country, 
boasted  of  its  rock  garden,  so  assured  am 
I  of  the  intense  interest  and  beauty  of 
this  phase  of  gardening,  and  it  need  not 
be  an  extravagant  nor  expensive  item. 
The  worst  form  of  rock  garden  is  the 
mound  stuck  with  pieces  of  rock,  as  if  it 
had  been  turned  out  of  a  huge  basin  and 


“  decorated  ”  afterwards.  Yet  I  remem¬ 
ber  in  a  large  garden  seeing  this  ugly 
unimaginative  heap,  and  what  was  worse, 
it  was  planted  with  some  unusually  choice 
alpines.  How  miserable,  how  unhealthy, 
and  how  impoverished  this  fine  collection 
looked  even  in  the  few  weeks  it  had  been 
established.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  a  model  specimen  of  how  not  to 
put  together  a  rock  garden.  The  great 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  health  of  the 
plants  that  are  to  occupy  it ;  having  that 
in  mind,  we  shall  avoid  all  steep  sides 
and  sharp  declivities  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  plants  to  derive  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  rainfall.  W  here  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  rigid  economy,  clinkers  or  burrs 
will  have  to  take  the  place  of  sandstone 
or  other  natural  material  where  this  is 
not  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood.  In¬ 
ferior  these  burrs  must  be,  and  we  will 
never  choose  to  have  those  glazed  lumps, 
but  we  know  that  clinkers  and  burrs 
weather,  and  in  a  few  years  there  is  a 
mellowness  and  age  over  them,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  they  will  be  more  or  less  hidden 
under  creeping  plants.  We  need  not  use 
them  too  lavishly,  but  rather  for  use  than 
ornament,  and  of  great  use  they  may  be¬ 
come  in  that  they  afford  cool  moist  root 
runs  for  the  plants  whose  roots  spread  out 
beneath  them.  A  good  deal  of  additional 
soil  can  be  saved  if  we  decide  to  make  a 
pathwav  through  our  rock  garden,  and 
dig  this  out  even  sav  a  foot  or  a  foot  and 
a  half,  we  shall  have  this  to  bank  up  on 
either  side.  Suppose  we  decide  to  place 
the  rock  garden  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn 
farthest  from  the  house,  and  put  up  a 
ridge  say7  three  feet  wide,  the  soil  for 
which  we  throw  up  from  a  pathway  we 
dig"  out  along  the  base  of  the  ridge,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pathway  we  make 
a  similar  ridge,  both  extending  across  the 
garden.  In  these  ridges  we  firmly  imbed 
our  rock,  or  stone,  or  clinkers,  and  by 
that  I  mean  plant  them  a  quarter  of  their 
bulk  beneath  the  soil,  so  that  they  shall 
appear  to  be  pointing  naturally7  from  the 
subsoil.  Never  simply  lay  the  material 
on  the  soil— there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
Nature’s  work  in  that — and  always  work 
from  the  base  upwards. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- b  A - 


Cattleya  Maggie  Raphael. 

The  sepals  and  wavy  petals  are  of  a 
warm  rose.  The  lip,  on  the  contrary ,  is 
crimson  with  an  orange  throat  netted 
with  yellow.  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
R.H.S.  to  Lieut. -Col.  C.  L.  Holford  at 
the  recent  meeting. 

Cattleya  percivaliana  Charlesworth’s  Var. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  distinct 
variety  are  wrhite.  The  lip,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,'  has  a  large  crimson  and  purple 
blotch  with  a  broad  white  margin  and 
orange  in  the  tube.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  by  the  R.H.S.  recently  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hay¬ 
wards  Heath,  Sussex. 
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Climbing  looses 


For  the  Greenhouse. 


The  Queen  of  Roses,  the  glorious 
Marechal  Neil,  is  one  of  the  best  climb¬ 
ing  Roses  for  greenhouses,  although  in 
many  instances  it  is  more  abused  than 
cultivated.  I  was  called  to  inspect  one 
recently  which  had  never  flowered,  and 
no  wonder.  It  was  growing  in  a  glassj 
house,  three  sides  of  which  ran  high  above 
the  glass  roof,  while  it  was  'shaded  on 
these  three  sides  by  adjoining  property. 
The  sun  only  got  to  the  open  side  late  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  more  like  a  forc¬ 
ing  pit. 

The  Marechal  Neil  was  very  healthy, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  foliage,  but  in  a 
position  like  that,  all  its  growths  were 
very  weak  and  spindly,  the  wood  never 
getting  a  chance  to  ripen,  so  that  it  was 
always  soft  and  sappy,  and  during  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year  was  covered 
with  fungus.  It  had  been  there  four  years 
and  never  bloomed.  It  would  not  have 
bloomed  had  it  been  there  forty. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  Marechal  Neil.  In  the 
southern  counties  of  England  it  is  easier 
to  grow  than  in  the  north;  it  flowers  much 
earlier,  and  the  majority  of  the  flowers 
are  of  far  better  quality  than  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  colder  counties,  unless  the 
northern  cultivators  take  more  pains  and 
care  of  their  plants  than  is  necessary  in 
the  milder  climate  of  the  south. 

Another  favourite,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  is 
far  easier  to  cultivate  than  Marechal  Neil, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  more  i_ommonly 
grown,  but  this  beautiful  free-flowering 
Rose  is  more  often  murdered  than  treated 
rightly. 

Recently  I  saw  one  in  a  greenhouse 
planted  right  under  the  ventilator,  where 
the  full  force  of  the  draught  had  been 
playing  down  and  turned  all  the  foliage 
yellow.  Soon  after  it  was  leafless,  whereas 
it  should  have  been  a  picture  of  health 
and  blossom. 

Another  good  climbing  Rose  for  green¬ 
house  culture  is  William  Allen  Richard¬ 
son,  and  one  that  is  very  productive  of 
bloom,  provided  the  situation  and  treat¬ 
ment  are  suitable. 

Climbing  Niphetos,  a  charming  com¬ 
panion  to  the  latter,  is  a  very  free  grower 
and  bloomer,  also  very  sweetly  scented, 
and  makes  a  capital  buttonhole  Rose. 
One  amateur  I  know  had  one  planted  close 
beside  his  stove-pipe  that  carried  the 
smoke  from  the  heating  apparatus 
through  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
he  wondered  why  it  did  not  bloom.  He 
gave  it  every  attention  as  to  watering  and 
feeding,  but  still  the  foliage  turned  yellow 
and  dropped  off. 

The  chimney  or  flue  draught  not  being 
very  good  caused  gusts  of  smoke  and 
soot  to  fill  the  place  the  Niphetos  was  in, 
witn  the  result  that  the  pores  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  became  clogged  up,  respiration 
being  almost  impossible  in  such  an  atmo¬ 
sphere.  I  advised  him  to  take  it  up  and 
thoroughly  clean  every  stem  with  soft 
soap  by  means  of  a  little  brush  and  some 
tepid  water,  afterwards  cleansing  with 
aear  water,  and  then  transplant  it  to  a 


healthier  part  in  another  greenhouse. 
The  effect  was  wonderful;  his  Niphetos 
has  this  season  been  a  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess,  and  praised  and  admired  by  all 
visitors 

Joseph  Floyd. 

Westhoughton. 

- - 

Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Fruit  Growers’  Federation  will  be  held 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  February  8th. 

Begonia  Patrie.  . 

The  above  is  a  new  hybrid  between  the 
winter-flowering  B.  socotrana  and  B. 
Pearcei.  The  leaves  are  nearly  round 
like  those  of  the  first-named  parent  and 
'bright  green.  The  flowers  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  in  erect  cymes  just  above  the  foli¬ 
age  and  are  of  a  rose-red  tint.  They  are 
smaller  but  darker  than  those  of  Gloire 
de  Lorraine.  The  plant  is  about  9  in. 
high  and  branches  freely.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  when  shown  by  MM. 
V.  Lemoine,  Nancy,  France,  on  January 
1 2  th. 
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Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  mnst 
write  on  one  side  o f  the  paper  only.  Regular 
Paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way, 4  any  artiole  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 


fAaRl.ZEPFTEN8HILLINC8  wi"  ^  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  anr 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga- 
t‘on  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
-  jje  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  iD 
mahlng  the  award.  Mart  envelopes  “  Oom- 
petitmn,  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  :Ea  te.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  overuntil 
the  following  week. 

°  P™?8  °f  2s-  6<J-  Will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
jeot  W°rd8’  00  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column.  F 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  C.  M.  Radcliff,”  for  the  article 
00  f_Jfa<le  Mv  Summerhouse,”  page  40. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  F. Robinson.”  for  the  article 
_  on  How  to  Grow  Exhibition  Onions,”:  and 

t0w-J'  Soa“me11”  for  the  article  on 

An  East  V  ay  to  Ripen  Tomatos,”  page  42. 


The  Cultivation  of 


The  Lily  of  the  Valle-. 


This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  pop  ir 
native  plant  undeT  cultivation,  if  we  :  ,y 
judge  from  the  demand  for  it  in  the  j; 
state,  and  it  certainly  pays  to  grow  t 
The  retarded  crowns  have  helped  in  ij 
direction,  as  though  they  may  be  dear 
to  buy,  there  is  not  the  same  expens,  n 
fuel,  and  to  the  market  grower  this  a 
consideration. 

Their  requirements  are  quite  sim 
As  soon  as  the  crowns  are  received  jt 
them  up  five  in  a  4  in.,  and  eight  i  a 
5  in.  pot,  using  any  kind  of  gritty  s  1 
as  this  plays  no  part  in  flower  product  f 
keeping  the  tips  just  above  the  sod.  (  e 
a  good  watering,  and  stand  them  in  a  <  d 
frame  for  a  week  to  acclimatise,  and  t  n 
place  them  in  a  temperature  of  55  d( 
They  will  then  flower  in  six  weeks,  .t 
if  wanted  earlier,  place  them  in.a-Vi- 
perature  of  60  degs.  at  the  end  of  e 
fourth  week ;  this  will  forward  them  c  - 
siderably. 

After  Christmas  forcing  must  be  - 
sorted  to,  and  for  this  purpose'  the  Bei  1 
crowns  are  the  best.  Lay  the  bunc  s 
out  of  doors  facing  the  north,  and  co  r 
all  but  the  crowns  with  ashes,  and  if  tl  r 
get  a  good  freezing  so  much  the  beti , 
as  by  inducing  perfect  rest  they  force  ; 
readier.  Boxing  is  preferable  to  pott  r 
these,  and  sand  is  as  good  as  anythi; , 
though  some  may  prefer  soil,  but  in  fc  - 
ing  heat  and  moisture  play  a  more  1  - 
portant  part. 

In  market  establishments  there  is  wit 
we  call  a  steam  chest.  This  is  a  d; : 
room  built  over  a  large  tank  filled  au- 
maticallv.  Through  -the  tank  is  a  su- 
ciency  of  hot-water  pipes  to  keep  the  pi;  ■ 
in  a  continual  vapour.  In  private  plat- 
this  is  not  available,  but  a  bottom  heat : 
80  deg.  must  be  maintained,  and  if  mi¬ 
ls  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  box  it  w 
help  to  soften  the  crowns.  Keep  da. 
until  half  grown,  and  then  graduallv  <■ 
pose  to  the  light. 

As  a  plant  in  the  "wild  garden  ”  « 
Lily  of  the  Valley  takes  a  lot  of  beatin 
out  unfortunately  space  and  woodland  a 
only  for  the  few.  The  next  best  thing 
a  bed  of  these  plants  in  a  partially  shad 
spot.  The  soil  should  be  an  open  or 
and  will  be  benefited  by  a  good  applicJ 
ti-on  of  leaf-soil.  I  do  not  like  stable 
farmyard  manure  unless  it  is  very  mu 
decayed.  The  best  rvay  in  planting  is 
dig  and  plant  as  you  go.  Place  t 
crowns  three  inches  apart  in  the  row 
and  six  inches  between  the  row's^  the  gro' 
mg  point  being  three  inches  below  f 
surface.  If  planting  cannot  be  done  • 
November,  it  should  be  deferred  un 
February  or  March,  two-year-old  crow: 
being  the  best  for  permanent  beds,  ai 
also  for  preparing  for  forcing. 

Carron-  H.  Arnold. 

■ - - 

Plants  obtain  the  carbonic  acid  the 
lequire  from  the  atmosphere,  in  whic 
it  is  present  in  small  but  sufficient  quai« 
tities,  and  it  takes  500  square  yards  <j 
green  leaves  one  hour  to  make  one  poun 
of  starch. 
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Photography  for  Garden  hovers. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 

( Continued  from  fage  4.) 


X.— FLOWER  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 


It  may  not  have  occurred  to  many  of 
mv  readers  that  the  dark  dull  days  are 
no"  bar  to  floral  photography,  because  in 
those  cases  where  we  can  bring  our  “sit¬ 
ters  "  into  the  house  we  can  dispense  with 
■  Old  Sol;’  and  use  artificial  light. 

All  things  considered,  I  give  my  vote 
for  magnesium  ribbon.  It  is  cheap,  gives 
a  very  active  (photographic)  light,  safe, 
and  portable.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  has  to  confess  that  the  burning  of 
magnesium  ribbon  gives  off  some  white 
smoke  which  presently  settles  down  as  a 
very  fine,  beautifully  white  powder,  which 
does  no  harm  to  anything  it  falls  upon, 
but  of  course  it  means  extra  work  for  the 
housemaid's  duster  and  brush. 

However,  this  drawback  can  be  very 
easily  got  over  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
covering  up  the  chairs  and  tables  close  at 
hand  with  a  dust  sheet,  and  putting  a 
newspaper  on  the  carpet.  If  only  one  or 
two  exposures  are  to  be  made,  one  need 
hardly  take  this  trouble,  as  the  white 
dust  is  really  so  very  slight  in  quantity. 
Of  course,  if  much  of  this  work  is  to  be 
done,  the  most  convenient  arrangement 
is  to  appropriate  some  unused  room  where 
the  furniture  can  be  put  out  of  the  way 
and  covered  over  with  a  dust  sheet. 

The  stand  which  I  previously  described 
on  p.  409,  June  20th,  1908,  is  a  very 
handy  form  for  use,  because  it  can  be  so 
easily  moved  about,  and  also  because  it 
enables  us  to  use  various  backgrounds  as 
well  as  a  reflector.  But,  failing  that,  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  pin  up  a  sheet  of 
brown  or  grey  paper  against  the  wall  to 
serve  as  a  background,  and  put  our 
flowers,  etc.,  on  a  small  table  in  front  of 
the  background.  A  reflector  can  easily 
be  arranged  by  throwing  a  sheet  or  white 
table  cloth  over  a  domestic  clothes-horse 
or  draught  screen.  If  a  sheet  be  not 
available,  then  a  few  newspapers  can  be 


1 


Fig.  i. 


pinned  together  and  used,  but  they  are 
not  so  good  as  the  sheet. 

One  point  may  be  noticed  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  viz.,  we  can  put  our  table,  back¬ 
ground,  etc.  ,  in  any  part  of  the  room,  as 
wre  can  burn  the  magnesium  anywhere 
we  please,  and  so  are  quite  independent 
of  window's,  etc.,  so  that  in  this  respect 
we  are  more  free  when  using  artificial 
than  when  using  daylight. 

As  regards  arranging  our  picture  on 
the  ground  glass  and  focussing  the 
image,  this  part  of  the  business  can  easily 
be  done  by  any  artificial  light  that  may 
be  most  convenient,  for  example,  an 
ordinary  gas  bracket,  paraffin  lamp,  or 
even  a  couple  of  candles.  When  fine 


Fig.  2. 


focussing  is  required,  and  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  seeing  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass,  u'e  can  very  easily  get  over 
that  difficulty  by  cutting  out  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  pages  of  any  newspaper  a  fewr 
bits  about  4  inches  long  by  1  inch  wide, 
then  folding  these  in  half  we  can  lodge 
them  on  the  leaves  or  flowers  and  easily 
see  the  bold  letter  printing  in  black  and 
white. 

N.B.-^-Be  careful  to  remove  these  bits 
of  paper  before  making  the  exposure. 
From  experience  I  may  confess  that  it  is 
a  very  easy  thing  to  forget  to  do  this 
while  thinking  of  other  things. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  a  reflector,  and  will  naturally  con¬ 
clude  that  the  magnesium  ribbon  is 
burned  at  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  the  reflector  is  to  reflect 
some  light  on  to  the  shadow  side  of  the 
objects. 

Personally  I  think  one.  gets  the  best 
results  in  this  way,  but  the  placing  of  the 


Fig:  3. 

reflector  requires  a  little  experience  lest 
we  over-do  or  under-do  the  reflected  light 
effect. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  mention 
that  vre  can  dispense  wfith  a  reflector  en¬ 
tirely  and  yet  get  good  results  in  another 
way,  viz.,  by  dividing  our  magnesium  into 
four  equal  parts,  burning  three  parts  on 
one  side  and  the  remaining  fourth  part 
on  the  opposite  side. 

This  is  a  very  useful  tip  to  know'  as  it 
may  be  the  only  available  method  when 
dealing  with  a  group  of  specimens  so 
placed  that  a  reflector  is  not  possible, 
as  may  easily  happen  in  a  greenhouse 
or  conservator)'. 

The  background  should  not  show  very 
strong  contrasts  w'ith  the  subject,  i.e., 
black  or  white  may  be  cut  out  of  our  list 
in  this  case,  but  light,  medium,  and  dark 
grey  are  all  useful. 

The  exposure  is,  of  course,  the  chief 
factor  of  success  or  failure.  No  cast- 
iron  rules  can  be  given.  But  I  may  quote 
full  details  of  some  of  my  own  experi¬ 
ments,  and  from  these  the  reader  can  very 
easily  work  out  the  exposure  for  his  own 
case. 

There  is,  however,  one  rule  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  viz.,  that  the  light  of  the  burning 
magnesium  must  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  be  allowed  to  fall  directly  on  to 
the  front  glass  of  the  lens.  We  can 
avoid  this  either  by  burning  the  metal  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  lens,  or,  if  a  more 
forward  position  be  desired,  then  we  must 
interpose  a  piece  of  cardboard  between 
the  burning  metal  and  lens,  so  that  no 
direct  light  falls  on  the  lens.  If  this  pre¬ 
caution  be  not  observed  a  fogged  negative 
is  very  likely  to  result. 

I  certainly  recommend  rapid  ortho, 
plates,  used  in  conjunction  with  a  suit¬ 
able  colour  screen,  which  increases  nor¬ 
mal  exposure  about  six  times.  This,  of 
course,  means  more  metal  being  burned, 
but  the  cost  is  small  and  trouble  nil  when 
compared  with  the  improved  results. 

One  can  very  easily  ignite  the  ribbon 
by  holding  one  end  in  the  tip  of  a  candle 
flame.  The  hottest  (best)  part  of  the 
flame  is  midway  between  its  top  and  the 
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Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  ifjo  words 
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top  of  the  interior  dark  part.  A  spirit 
lamp  is  also  a  very  useful  means  of  ig¬ 
niting  the  ribbon.  The  ribbon  may  most 
conveniently  be  held  by  a  pair  of  pliers, 
but  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  we  can  quite 
well  make  a  couple  of  penny  pieces  serve 
by  gripping  the  end  of  the  ribbon  between 
them  and  holding  them  firmly  together. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  illustrations. 
Fig.  1.  This  shows  us  a  group  of  flower's 
held  in  test  tubes  on  feet  and  made  steady 
by  strips  of  lead  in  the  way  previously 
described  (p.  685,  October  31st,  1908). 
Ordinary  plate.  Lens  2  ft.  from  subject, 
f/6.  Four  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon 
burned  2  ft.  away  from  the  leps  on  the 
right-hand  side.  General  result  under 
exposure. 

Fig.  2.  Imperial  ortho,  plate  (no 
screen).  Stop  f/8.  Light  grey  back¬ 
ground.  Four  inches  ribbon  burned  at 
side  of  and  2  ft.  from  lens.  Result :  The 
shadows  are  much  too  strong. 

Fig.  3.  Same  brand  of  plate  with  6 
times  screen.  Stop  f/8.  Same  back¬ 
ground  as  in  Fig.  2.  Eighteen  inches  of 
ribbon  burned  at  right-hand  side  and  2  ft. 
away  from  lens  and  6  ins.  burned  at  left 
side  of  lens  also  2  ft.  away  so  as  to  light 
up  the  shadow  side.  Result :  Better  re¬ 
lation  of  flowers  and  background,  better 
and  softer  arrangement  of  light  and  shade. 

I  repeated  the  last  experiment,  but  used 
a  reflector  oh  the  shadow  side,  and  only 
burnt  1 8  ins.  of  magnesium  ribbon  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  lens.  The  print 
from  No.  4  is  slightly  more  delicate  than 
No.  3,  but  the  difference  is  so  little  that 
it  would  not  appear  in  a  half-tone  repro¬ 
duction.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  No.  4. 

One  general  hint  I  may  give  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  magnesium  light, 
viz.,  that  if  sharp-edged  shadows  are  re¬ 
quired,  then  hold  the  burning  ribbon 
quite  still ;  but  if  soft-edged  shadows  are 
wanted,  then  move  it  about  in  a  circular 
sweep  while  it  is  burning. 

When  developing  artificial-light  nega¬ 
tives  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  de¬ 
velopment  too  far — as  one  is  often  tempted 
to  do — or  our  plant  will  look  too  chalky 
and  hard. 

P.S. — A  one  ounce  coil  of  magnesium 
ribbon,  costing  is.  3d.,  will  last  for  scores 
of  exposures. 

- f-M — - 

Chrysanthemum  Maud  Allan. 

The  above  is  a  decorative  variety  which 
Was  brought  up  to  the  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.,  on  January  12th,  by  Mr.  N. 
Molyneux,  Wickham.  The  blooms  are 
pure  white,  35  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter, 
with  rolled  and  twisted  and  likewise 
wfhorled  florets.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  Norman  Cook- 
son. 

The  above  is  a  beautiful  round  flower 
like  the  others  belonging  to  the  same 
section  and  of  moderate  size  with  broad, 
overlapping  segments.  The  sepals  have 
a  large  bright  brown  blotch  covering  the 
whole  surface,  except  for  the  white  edges. 
The  petals  are  rounder  and  the  large 
brown  blotch  is  shaded  with  purple.  The 
lip  has  an  angular  blotch  in  front  of  the 
crest.  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S. 
tvhen  shown  by  N.  C.  Gookson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oak- 
Wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 


Treatment  of  Gooseberry  Bushes. 

I  have  30  sturdy  Gooseberry  bushes 
which  hitherto  have  borne  well  and  look 
well  whilst  other  people’s  have  been  shorn 
of  leaves  and  bore  puny  and  dirty  fruit, 
and  this  is  how  I  treat  mine : — October : 
Clear  suckers ;  make  a  quantity  of  grease 
(truck  grease)  to  a  liquid,  and  with  a 
brush  apply  it  to  the  tree  up  to  6  inches 
from  the  ground,  the  object  being  to  snare 
the  female  caterpillar.  November:  Give 
each  bush  a  feed  of  dry  closet,  dig  slightly 
3  feet  from  the  bush,  dump  it  down,  and 
cover  with  earth.  December  to  F ebruary  : 
Prune  liberally.  I  suggest  the  closet 
stuff  every  other  year  owing  to  the  amount 
of  wood  it  makes. 

Cranwood,  Carlisle.  C.  H. 


Winter  Colour  Effect  by  Willows. 

Those  fortunate  owners  who  possess  a 
stream  or  a  lake,  or  indeed  even  a  very 
moist  place  in  their  gardens,  can,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  the  various  coloured 
barked  Willows  obtain  a  most  picturesque 
effect  during  the  sombre  days,  of  winter. 
One  of  the  best  forms  for  this  purpose  in 
my  opinion  is  Salix  britzensis,  which  has 
bark  of  a  rich  bright  red,  rendering  it 
very  conspicuous,  especially  if  there  be 
a  carpet  of  snow.  A  few  other  good  sorts 
are  S.  vitellina,  bark  bright  yellow;  S. 
daphnoides,  a  very  robust  growing  kind, 
having  its  stems  covered  with  a  beautiful 
wax-like  violet  bloom,  and  S.  laurina, 
with  nice  dark  green  growths.  Although 
Willows  are  more  at  Lome  on  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  lakes  or  in  swamps,  they  succeed 
nearly  anywhere  in  very  heavy  damp  soils. 
Propagation  is  very  easily  effected  by 
means  of  cuttings. 

Sheffield.  J.  W.  Watson. 


Two  Useful  Shrubs. 

At  the  back  of  the  herbaceous  border  or 
for  any  position  in  the  garden  the  Syringa 
(Philadelphus),  or  Mock  Orange,  and  the 
Weigela  are  both  ornamental  and  pretty.  , 
The  Syringa,  or  Mock  Orange,  from  its 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  Orange  tree,  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  bearing  sweetly  scented 
white  flowers  in  small  clusters  with  yel¬ 
low  stamens.  It  is  hardy,  requiring  no 
particular  culture,  growing  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  not  too  damp  in  nature,  and 
generally  flowers  about  May  and  June. 
The  Weigela  has  much  the  same  habit  of 
growth,  and  blooms  about  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  and  hardy  shrub  and 
very  free-growing,  adapted  to  any  good 
ordinary  garden  soil.  It  bears  blossoms 
of  a  rosy-pink  shade,  which  appear 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  foliage,  -which  is 
very  handsome.  They  are  both  increased 
by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  are  very  effec¬ 
tive  and  ornamental  in  the  garden. 

Wimbledon.  A.  D.  C. 


It  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  o 
tain  a  label  for  fruit  trees  which  will  sc 
cessfully  resist  the  -weather  and  reta 
unimpaired  the  writing  on  it.  A  very  sui 
able  article  for  the  purpose  is  the  met; 
tablet  which  is  now  obtainable  from  tl 
penny-in-the-slot  machines  at  most  lar< 
railway  stations.  Thirty  letters  can  1 
engraved  on  them  before  extracting  ther 
and  they  contain  a  small  hole,  and  \ 
threading  this  with  a  piece  of  wire  th 
are  easily  attached  to  the  fruit  trees 
plant,  and  remain  impervious  to  clima: 
conditions. 

Putney.  (Miss)  D.  SPARKES. 


Scabious. 

A  few  hints  may.  prove  useful  to  the 
who  have  not  tried  to  grow  these  plant 
If  they  have  caused  you  pleasure  throug 
the  summer  months,  why  throw  them  aw; 
because  they  have  lost  their  beauty? 
you  have  the  plants  separate,  so  much  tl 
better,  if  not,  select  the  brightest  colon, 
with  strong  shootspushingfromthebottom 
lift  them  and  pot  them  in  3  in.  pots  in 
compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  lea 
mould,  and  a  little  sand.  Keep  them  in 
cool  frame  free  from  frost,  and  give  plem 
of  air  until  the  flower  buds  appear,  an 
then  remove  them  to  the  conservator! 
If  slender  stake  them  neatly,  and  when  i 
bloom  they  will  give  you  satisfactioi 
Antirrhinums  may  be  treated  likewise 
these  two  give  a  bright  display  with  littl 
expense. 

Bideford.  Henry  Page. 


Corortilla  glauca. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  this  pretty  plan 
one  with  green  foliage,  the  other  varit, 
gated.  They  are  generally  accepted  a 
greenhouse  plants,  and  are  very  ornamer 
tal  either  in  or  out  of  flower.  The  objec, 
of  this  note  is  to  attract  attention  to  the’ 
somewhat  hardier  nature  than  is  usuall 
accredited  them.  A  large  plant  of  tb 
former  variety  was  two  years  ago  planter 
out  in  the  open  in  a  very  exposed  pos 
tion  where  it  grew  remarkably  vel 
despite  the  cold  -winds  it  had  to  endun 
In  November  of  1907  it  was  full  of  flowe 
buds  which  continued  to  expand  througl 
out  the  winter  until  April,  irrespective  c 
the  weather,  which  at  times  -was  ver 
severe,  and  this  without  any  protection 
The  same  plant  is  now’  expanding  it 
flowers  again  this  season,  many  of  whic 
have  already  been  cut  for  decorative  put 
poses. 

H.  Rowles. 

Partridge  Green,  Sussex. 

[The  specimens  sent  with  this  note  i. 
December  were  in  perfect  condition  as  tj 
foliage  and  flowers,  the  latter  being  i' 
all  stages  of  development  on  the  shoots 
up  to  fully  expanded  flowers. — Ed.] 
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Liliums  in  Pots. 


L'ew  bulbous  plants  are  more  appre- 
cted  than  Lilies,  and  of  the  innumer- 
a.e  varieties  grown  the  following  can  be 
rommended  as  some  of  the  best  for  pot 
cture: — Lilium  auratum,  L.  Harrisii,  L. 
sxiosum,  L.  Brownii,  L.  candidum,  L. 
Mpomene,  L.  Henryii,  L.  Kraetzeri,  L. 
ligiflorum  and  L.  giganteum.  Pur- 
cised  Lily  bulbs  must  not  be  allowed  to 
nain  in’the  package  or  be  exposed  to 
f  air  for  any  length  of  time  before  being 
p  ted,  or  they  will  become  dry  and 
nhered,  and  lose  much  of  their  .strength 
al  vitality.  The  bulbs  should  either  be 
pted  immediately  they  are  received,  or 
b  three  parts  buried  in  shallow  boxes  of 
cist  leaf-soil  and  sand,  and  be  stood  on 
a;helf  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame 
>;:il  they  can  be  potted,  this  treatment 
.  ping  them  in  good  condition. 


V  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
Lies  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
timely,  varieties  that  root  from  the  base 
<j  the  bulb  only,  and  those  that  emit 
flits  from  the  stem  just  above  the  bulb 
well  as  from  below.  Bulbs  of  the 
f  mer  type  may  be  potted  in  the  usual 
'y,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  herewith,  but 
tise  belonging  to  the  latter  class  must 
( her  be  potted  low  down  in  deep  pots 
:  shown  in  Fig.  2,  or  be  repotted  as  the 
sm  roots  are  produced,  an  excellent 
rnpost  for  pot  Lilies  being  four  parts 
t  fy  loam,  two  parts  fibrous  peat,  one 
]  rt  dried  decayed  cow  manure,  and  one 
]  rt  leaf-mould,  a  little  coarse  sand  or 
J  id  grit  also  being  advisable  if  the  peat 
<  itains  very  little  sand. 
mx  or  seven  inch  pots  are  usually  large 


enough  for  one  bulb,  whilst  a  twelve  inch 
pot  will  accommodate  three  or  four  bulbs. 
Well  drain  the  pots  with  crocks  and  a 
layer  of  rough  compost  or  fairly  fresh 
leaves,  and  place  some  coarse  sand 
around  the  base  of  each  bulb,  and  also 
around  the  crown,  as  indicated  in  Figs. 
1  and  2-,  to  prevent  decay  and  assist  root¬ 
ing.  The  compost  should  be  nicely  moist 
so  that  the  water  will  not  be  required 
until  growth  commences,  and  it  must  not 
be  made  too  firm  either  round  or  on  top 
of  the  bulbs.  Cover  each  pot  of  bulbs 
with  an  inverted  pot,  and  either  plunge  in 
ashes  out  of  doors  in  a  similar  manner 
to  Hyacinths,  or  stand  the  pots  in  a  cold 
frame. 

When  growth  has  freely  commenced  the 
plants  should  be  graduallv  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  be  transferred  to  a  greenhouse 


with  a  temperature  of  from  forty-five  to 
fifty-five  degrees,  or  if  early  flowers  are 
required,  they  may  be  subjected  to  a 
forcing  temperature  of  from  sixty  to 
seventv-five  degrees.  As  soon  as  the  stem 
roots  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
as  at  A  in  Fig.  3,  the  bulbs  must  either 
be  repotted  or  top-dressed,  as  the  case 
may  be,  as  at  B,  with  rich  compost  of  a 
rather  lumpy  nature.  LTntil  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots  the  bulbs  require 
very  little  water,  but  when  in  full  growth 
ample  quantities  should  be  given,  to¬ 
gether  with  occasional  applications  of 
weak  liquid  manure  and  artificial  fer¬ 
tilisers,  and  to  ensure  sturdy  healthy 
growth  plenty  of  light,  air  and  sunshine 
is  essential. 

When  the  plants  have  finished  flower¬ 


ing,  they  should  be  stood  outside  in  the 
open  air,  the  seed  pods  be  cut  off,  and 
water  be  gradually  withheld,  and  when 
the  bulbs  have  been  dried  off,  the  pots 
should  be.  laid  on  their  sides.  Liliums 
may  be  propagated  by  planting  the  off¬ 
sets  that  are  produced  on  the  bulbs  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  4.  These  should 
be  removed  as  in  Fig.  6,  and  be  planted 
in  a  pan  of  sandy  soil  as  Fig.  7,  and  in  a 
few  years’  time  they  will  develop  into 
flowering  bulbs.  Scales  detached  from 
the  bulbs  as  shown  in  Fig.  5  may  also  be 
inserted  in  a  pan  of  sandy  soil,  as  shown 
in  Fig. 8,  and  these  in  time  will  produce 
useful  flowering  bulbs. 

ORTUS. 

- *+* - 

Wallflowers  in  Pots. 


Everybody  loves  these  old-fashioned 
sweet-scented  flowers,  but  not  very  many 
grow  them  in  pots,  for  early  bloom.  I 
do  not  know  the  reason  for  this  neglect, 
as  there  is  really  very  little  trouble  in 
having  fine  sturdy  plants  that  will  give 
a  fine  display  some  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  outdoor  plantations.  The  plants  are 
treated  as  if  for  bedding  purposes  until 
autumn,  when  they  are  lifted  with  good 
balls  of  earth  and  placed  in  pots.  A 
good  soaking  of  water  is  given,  and  the 
plants  are  stood  under  a  north  wall  until 
established.  Afterwards  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  give  abundance  of  air, 
as  a  damp  stuffy  atmosphere  causes  the 
leaves,  and  sometimes  the  shoots,  to 
damp  off.  It  is  not  too  late  even  yet  to 
lift  a  few  plants  for  trial,  potting  firmly 
and  placing  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
giving  all  light  available,  and  in  due  time 
a  fine  display  is  assured.  All  the  good 
single  varieties  are .  suitable,  while  the 
double  German  section  gives  far  better  re¬ 
sults  in  pots  than  if  planted  out  of  doors. 
After  growth  is  started,  a  slight  top-dres¬ 
sing  of  Thomson’s  manure  is  a  great  help 
to  the  plants. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House, 

Linlithgow. 

- - 

Apple  Encore. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  new 
Apples  raised  by  the  famous  pomo- 
logist,  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  who 
has  recently  retired  from  gardening. 
It  is  the  result  of  crossing  Warner’s  King 
with  Northern  Greening.  The  Apple  is 
very'  large,  ovate,  yellow,  and  heavily 
shaded,  streaked  and  mottled  with  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been 
so  highly  coloured  as  it  was  during  the 
past  autumn.  The  eye  is  half  closed  in 
a  deep  wrinkled  cavity.  The  stalk  is 
short,  stout  and  deeply  inserted  in  a 
rounded  cavity.  It  is  a  cooking  Apple, 
and  one  of  the  latest  keepers,  remaining 
good  till  June  if  properly  stored.  The 
tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  free  bearen 
It  had  previously  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  from  the  R.H.S.,  and  when  brought 
to  the  meeting  on  the  22nd  ult.  by  Messrs. 
J.  Clieal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  it 
was  accorded  a  First  Class  Certificate.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  Apple,  and  judging 
from  its  qualities,  will  become  a  popular 
Apple  in  the  future. 
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HoculaUon  of  ?eas. 

The  benefit  or  otherwise  of  inoculating 
garden  Peas,  Sweet  Peas,  Scarlet  Run¬ 
ners  or  Beans  is  being  very  much  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  present  time.  Some  are 
bitter  over  their  disappointments,  while 
others  still  have  great  faith  in  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  inoculating  their  various  crops. 
Experiments  have  been  made  at  Wisley, 
as  well  as  in  private  establishments,  but 
in  most  cases  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria 
did  not  seem  to  have  be~en  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  benefit  to  the  crops  for  which  the 
material  was  used.  The  subject  has  been 
under  experiment  since  1886  with  varying 
results. 

It  is  as  well  to  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  nitrogen-fixing  organisms  cannot 
possibly  be  ot  equal  service  in  all  sorts 
of  soils.  For  instance,  gardens  and  fields 
which  have  been  cultivated  for  many  years 
and  had  manure  of  different  kinds  applied 
to  them  have,  no  doubt,  their  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  organisms  in  question,  and  the 
plants  naturally  benefit  from  their  pre¬ 
sence.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  principal 
field  in  which  to  operate  would  be  soils 
that  are  very  poor,  both  mechanically  and 
in  the  elements  of  plant  food  which  they 
may  contain. 

Recently  reclaimed  land  is  one  instance 
of  what  we  refer  to,  and  the  other  would 
be  land  which  is  of  a  heavy  nature  in  a 
mechanical  condition  unsuitable  for  the 
life  of  the  organisms,  for  they  are  really 
microscopic  plants  which  must  have  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  favourable  to  their  well¬ 
being,  just  as  the  higher  plants  have. 
The  duty  of  the  cultivator  in  this  latter 
case  would  be  to  trench  or  otherwise 
loosen  and  pulverise  such  a  soil  and  after¬ 
wards  sow  the  inoculated  seed.  If  he 


wished  to  make  experiments  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  inoculation  a  portion  of  the 
same  land  should  be  left  uninoculated,  al¬ 
though  otherwise  treated  the  same  as  the 
inoculated  land.  The  uninoculated  seed 
should  be  put  in  water  for  as  long  a 
period  as  that  containing  the  inoculated 
seed,  so  as  to  put  the  seed  on  a  par  as 
to  conditions.  Experiments  of  this  kind 
require  to  be  carried  out  with  great  care 
and  exactness  to  ascertain  the  actual  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  crops  derived  from 
inoculated  and  uninoculated  seed. 

For  the  present  most  attention  is  paid 


For  decorative  purposes  single  Chry¬ 
santhemums  are  now  making  a  bold  bid 
for  popularity,  and  no  doubt  if  cultiva¬ 
tors  gave  them  the  proper  attention  a  fine 
display  can  be  kept  up  from  September 
till  well  into  the  New  Year  with  very  little 
trouble.  They  could,  indeed,  be  had 
earlier  than  September,  but  their  pre¬ 
sence  is  unnecessary  in  the  glass-houses 
while  other  flowers  are  still  in  season. 
Those  who  have  unheated  houses  could 
do  much  with  these  single  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  In  the  absence  of  frost  an  inter¬ 
esting  display  could  be  made  with  these 
single  Chrysanthemums  under  the  fairly 
congenial  conditions  produced  by  the  aid 


to  the  inoculation  of  plants  belonging 
the  Pea  family,  but  during  the  last  ye 
or  two  experiments  have  been  tending 
show  that  other  plants  may  be  benefit 
by  these  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria.  t 
the  whole,  the  experiments  may  still  be  i 
garded  as  in  their  infancy,  and  all  tho 
concerned  should  exercise  patience.  0: 
important  item  is  the  possibility  of  0 
taining  more  active  organisms  than  tho 
already  being  employed,  and  if  such  c. 
be  found  even  old  gardens  and  long  ci 
tivated  fields  should  derive  benefit  fro 
the  presence  of  such  a  race  of  organism 


of  glass,  but  particularly  while  tl 
weather  remains  mild  and  open  as  it  d 
until  it  broke  down  just  after  Christina 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
new  variety  bearing  flowers  3  in.  to  a  i 
in  diameter  according  to  treatment, 
size  is  desired  this  can  be  obtained  1 
disbudding.  In  our  opinion,  however, 
is  unnecessary  to  disbud  severely  for  d 
corative  purposes,  as  a  truss  of  flowers 
much  more  natural  and  effective  than  or 
large  flower  at  the  end  of  the  shoot.  F< 
exhibition  purposes  the  case  is  quite  d 
ferent.  The  blooms  of  this  variety  a 
made  up  of  two  or  more  rows  of  close 
placed  and  overlapping  ray  florets  of 
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xh  cerise,  giving  place  to  a  white  zone 
Dund  the  disc  or  centre. 

Our  photograph  was  prepared  from 
pecimens  sent  us  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
nd  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  during 
ie  second  week  of  November  last.  Com- 
lencing  early  the  firm  had  a  continuous 
isplay  of  single  varieties  till  quite  a  late 
eriod".  During  the  last  few  years  they 
ave  raised  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
ngle  varieties. 


I-rom  Gardener  to  Prime  Minister. 

Sir  Thomas  Bent,  who  has  just  resigned 
his  office  as  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria, 
began  life  as  a  market  gardener. 

A  White  Strawberry. 

A,  German  grower,  of  Berkeley,  has, 
after  20  years  of  experimental  work,  pro¬ 
duced  two  new  Strawberries,  one  of  which 
is  quite  white.  The  fruit  is  studded  with 
fine  seeds,  as  are  ordinary'  Strawberries. 


—  COOKING  — 

Apple  Peasgood’s  Honsucf?. 


During  the  past  autumn  some  of  our 
eaders  gave  an  account  of  Apples  of  a 
-onderful  size,  as  well  as  a  heavy  crop,  in 
ne  case,  from  a  tree  of  large  Apples.  In 
ach  case  the  variety  was  Peasgood’s  Non- 
uch,  which  has  become  remarkably  popu- 
ar  during  the  last  decade  or  two  on  ac- 
ount  of  its  size  and  its  fine  appearance. 
To  this  we  may  also  add  quality,  for  it  is 
ne  of  the  best  of  the  cooking  Apples  at 
iresent  grown.  It  may  be  described  as  a 


mid-season  Apple,  but  in  a  warm  season 
like  the  past  it  may  become  fit  for  use  in 
September,  and  keep  on  till  the  end  of 
November.  The  fruit  itself  is  greenish 
y-ellow  when  ripe,  more  or  less  heavily 
flushed,  and  streaked  with  red  on  the 
sunny  or  exposed  side.  It  is  also  a 
shapely  Apple,  and  for  these  reasons  it  is 
valuable  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Those  who  are  expert  in  growing  the 
fruit  to  large  size  and  colouring  it  well 


Apple  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


never  fail  to  use  it  in  their  exhibits  of 
Apples  in  cases  where  a  cooking  or  culin¬ 
ary'  variety  is  admissible.  The  tree  grows 
vigorously,  either  as  a  pyramid  or  bush 
on  the  Paradise  stock,  or  as  a  standard  on 
Crab  stock.  Those  who  grow  it  under 
favourable  conditions  can  calculate  upon 
having  a  good  crop  from  it  every  other 
year.  Some  varieties  require  an  interval 
of  three  of  four  years  between  good  crops 
even  wffien  the  season  happens  to  be 
favourable  for  the  setting  of  the  fruits  in 
spring.  Our  illustration  shows  a  tree 
which  has  been  grown  in  a  pot,  but 
if  it  had  been  in  the  open  ground  the 
branches  could  have  developed  more  from 
the  base  of  the  tree  to  advantage.  That, 
of  course,  is  chiefly'  a  matter  of  pruning 
according  to  convenience. 

- +++ - 

Kaiserin  Goldifolia. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety 
of  Rose,  a  sport  from  the  well  known 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  which  has 
-originated  in  America.  The  foliage  is 
of  a  bright  golden-y'ellow,  more  or  less 
veined  and  shaded.  The  plant  does  not 
grow  so  robustly'  as  its  parent  wffiich 
would  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  yel¬ 
low  foliage,  but  in  all  other  respects  it 
quite  agrees  with  the  original.  A  figure 
of  this  new  variety  is  given  in  “  The 
Florists’  Exchange,”  for  December  19th. 

- - 

Bougainvilleas 


o 


Charming  Greenhouse  Plants. 


There  is  no  flowering  plant  grown 
under  glass  which  can  excel  these  when 
in  bloom  for  colour  and  beauty' ;  also  for 
the  length  of  time  they  remain  in  flower. 

They  are  nearly  all  of  strong-growing 
habit,  and  soon  cover  a  great  space.  If 
planted  out  they'  should  be  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  as  to  the  space  allowed  them  for 
their  root  run.  During  the  wfinter  months 
they'  should  be  kept  dry  and  given  a  com¬ 
plete  rest,  and  pruned  back  early  in  the 
spring.  The  soil  which  suits  them  best 
is_  a  good  sound  turfy  loam,  with  plenty 
of  sand,  and  a  small  proportion  of  peat 
and  leaf-mould.  They  may-  be  easily'  raised 
from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  in¬ 
serted  in  the  spring.  B.  Glabra  is  the 
best  variety'  to  grow  for  pot  culture,  and 
these  may  be  trained  on  a  balloon¬ 
shaped  wire  trellis.  It  is  a  general 
favourite  with  everyone,  being  compact 
and  neat  in  growth,  with  bright  smooth 
leaves,  bearing  a  panicled  inflorescence  of 
rosy  bracts,  and  continuing  in  bloom  all 
through  the  summer  months.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America  and  Brazil. 

For  training  on  a-wall,  B.  Cyphorii  does 
remarkably  well  in  a  cool  house.  Ama¬ 
teurs  who  have  not  a  warm  house  at  their 
command  may  try  this  w'ith  every  prospect 
of  succeeding  in  flowering  it  well. 


Wilton,  Wilts. 


J.  SCAMMELL. 


Vanda  Watsoni. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  more  slender 
growing  species  and  has  pure  -white 
flowers.  The  scoop-shaped  lip  is  fringed 
edg"es-  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
K.H.S.  when  shown  by  Lieut. -Col.  C.  L 
Holford,  C.I.E.  (grower,  Mr.  Alexander)' 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Soils  which  are  close  and  clayey  require 
a  good  deal  of  working  before  they  are  suit¬ 
able  for  growing  Sweet  Peas  in  during  the 
summer  months.  It  is  not  advisable  to  sow 
seeds  in  stiff  ground  very  early  in  the  year, 
but  crops  may  be  obtained  from  it  almost  as 
early  as  from  lighter  loam,  if  the  young 
plants  be  put  out  in  April  from  pots. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  clayey  soil  must 
not  be  neglected ;  it  should  be  duly  pre¬ 
pared. 

I  find  good  rotted  manure  one  of  the  best 
stimulants  for  Sweet  Peas  during  their  early, 
stages  of  growth,  and  later  in  the  season'1 
superphosphate  of  lime  may  be  used.  People 
who  have  not  deeply  trenched  their  soil  in 
readiness  for  the  Sweet  Pea  crop  should  do 


Fig.  1.  When  forming  new  flower  beds  a 
garden  line  fastened  to  two  sticks,  A  and  B, 
is  useful  for  making  curves  and  circles. 
The  edge  of  the  verge  should  be  cut  as  shown 

at  C,  and  not  slanting  as  shown  at  D. 

so  at  once ;  the  ground  should  be  loosened 
quite  two  feet  and  a  half  deep.  Others  who 
have  autumn-trenched  the  ground  should 
forthwith  break  it  up  again  if  it  be  of  a 
clayey  nature.  The  bottom  portion  of  the 
soil  must  be  well  broken  apart,  but  the 
surface  lumps  are  best  left  intact  at  pre¬ 
sent  so  that  the  frosts  and  weather  generally 
may  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  them. 

New  Flower  Beds. 

Many  readers  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  be  contemplating  the  formation  of  new 
flower  beds  on  their  lawns.  Now,  the  ex¬ 
perienced  gardener  quickly  sets  to  work  and 
marks  out  the  form  of  each  bed,  but  the  in¬ 
experienced  person  finds  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  satisfy  himself.  And  if  the  beds  are  to 
be  made  in  the  lawn  itself  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  neatness  of  work  be  the  rule,  other¬ 
wise  the  lawn  will  present  a  very  mangled 
appearance. 

Some  lovers  of  summer  flower  gardens  pre¬ 
fer  complicated  designs,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  round,  square,  and  oval-shaped  beds 
are,  in  every  way,  the  best.  It  is  easier  to 
make  them,  plant  them,  and  maintain  them 
in  first-class  order  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  year. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  to  use  the  garden  line 
for  marking  out  circles ;  it  is  also  serviceable 


for  marking  out  oval-shaped  beds  and  square 
ones.  Having  decided  upon  the  position  of 
the  new  bed,  drive  in  the  garden  line  peg  in 
the  centre  at  A  and  then  let  out  the  line  to 
half  the  full  width  of  the  bed  as  shown  at 
B,  and  then  mark  the  circle  on  the  lawn, 
keeping  the  peg  B  perfectly  upright  all  the 
time.  After  this  is  done  you  must  follow 
the  mark  made  with  the  edging  iron,  driving 
in  the  tool  straight  down,  as  shown  at  C, 
and  not  in  a  slanting  direction  as  shown  at 
D. 

If  you  do  not  require  the  turf  for  other 
purposes,  you  may  bury  it a  but  first  take  it 
up  and  chop  it  into  small  pieces  before  you 
do  so.  Deeply  trench  and  liberally  manure 
the  soil  at  once,  then  it  will  be  in  grand  con¬ 
dition  for  the  planting  of  the  summer  bed¬ 
ding  subjects  when  the  time  comes.  It  is 
better  to  do  this  now  than  to  leave  such  im¬ 
portant  work  until  the  actual  time  comes  for 
the  planting. 

Dahlia,  Tuberous  Begonia,  and  Canna 
Tubers. 

It  will  be  well  to  be  sure  of  the  safety  of 
these  very  important  tubers  in  their  winter 
quarters.  Growers  choose  various  places  in 
which  to  store  them,  some  prefer  lofts,  and 
others  sheds.  The  Tuberous  Begonias  are 
mostly  kept  in  boxes  under  the  stage  of  a 
greenhouse,  where  they  are  generally  quite 
safe  from  frosts,  but  not  always  from  drip¬ 
ping  water  from  the  stage  plants.  The 
Dahlias  and  Cannas  should,  be  well  covered 
with  dust-dry  soil  or  sand,  and  some  litter. 
The  latter  alone,  unless  it  be  put  on  very 
thick  and  close,  does  not  prevent  frost  reach¬ 
ing  the  precious  tubers.  A  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  of  all  stored  roots  should  be  made 
this  week. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Planting  Bush  Fruits. 

Although  the  autumn  is  a  more  suitable 
time  for  the  planting  of  bushes  of  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Currants  than  the  early  part  of 
spring,  it  is  not  always  convenient  for  such 
planting  to  be  done.  Take  advantage  of  the 
first  fine  days  now  and  get  all  the  bushes 
you  intend  to  plant  put  in. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  to  mark  out  the  posi¬ 
tions  for  the  bushes.  By  adopting  this  sys¬ 
tem  every  bush  gets  the  n\aximum  amount  of 
light,  sunshine,  and  air,  all  of  which  are 
essential  to  the  maturing  of  the  wood  and 
buds.  The  bushes  in  row  A  should  not  be 
directly  opposite  those  in  row  B.  Goose¬ 
berries  should  be  4  ft.  6  in.  apart  in  the 
rows  and  the  latter  5  ft.  asunder. 


Fig.  2  shows  how  to  -plant  bush  fruits  in 
rows.  The  bushes,  in  row  A  should  not  be 
directly  opposite  those  in  row  B,  and  so  on. 


Red  and  White  Currants  should  be  5 
apart  each  way,  and  Black  Currants  5  ’ 
apart  in  the  rows,  the  latter  being  51  ’ 
asunder.  While  the  plants  are  young  t  7 
will  appear  to  be  too  far  apart,  causim  1 
waste  of  space,  but  when  fully  grown  it  v  1 
be  found  that  they  are  not.  More  fruit  v  1 
be  gathered  from  three  dozen  bushes  5 
planted  than  from  four  dozen  bushes  occu  . 
ing  the  same  space.  Furthermore,  while  3 
trees  are  small,  Spinach,  Lettuces,  Anemor  , 
and  similar  crops  may  be  grown  betw.  | 
them  without  injuring  them  in  the  least  . 
gree.  Do  not  be  content  to  simply  plant  • 
bushes  in  shallow  tilled  soil,  but  have  s 
latter  deeply  trenched  first,  as  deep  diggi  • 
afterwards  cannot  be  done  without  injury  > 
the  roots,  but  manures  may  be  applied  at  a  • 
time. 

Manuring  Established  Bushes. 

While  the  ground  is  dry  or  frozen,  whi 
good  manure  on  the  quarters  in  readiness  J 
pointing  in  when  the  frost  has  gone, 
forthwith  in  the  absence  of  frost. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

South  Borders. 

Very  soon  many  kinds  of  vegetable  see 
will  be  sown  in  the  open  borders.  Enth 
siasts  are  already  turning  their  attention 
the  matter.  When  the  sun  shines  one  notic 


Fig.  3.  Prepare  south  borders  noiy  /. 
Carrots  in  rows,  as  shown  at  A,  and  Lettuc , 

and  Radishes  broadcast ,  as  shown  at  B. 

the  extra  warmth  it  has,  and  on  sheltere 
borders  which  are  veritable  sun  traps  tfc 
earliest  crops  should  be  grown. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  border  sheltered  from  th 
north  winds  by  a  wall.  The  soil  should  t 
dug  and  enriched  with  very  good,  wel 
rotted  manure,  then  it  will  be  ready  fq 
drilling  for  early  Carrots,  as  shown  at  . 
and  at  B,  between  the  drills,  and  after  th 
Carrot  seeds  have  been  sown.  Lettuce  an 
Radish  seeds  should  be  thinly  sown  an1 
raked  in.  All  three  crops  mature  early,  th 
Radishes  and  Lettuces  first,  and  then  th 
Carrots,  so  that  the  border  is  soon  availabl 
for  succession  crops. 

Celery. 

Sow  a  pinch  of  early  white  Celery  seed 
in  a  pan  or  flower  pot,  and  cover  with  a  loos 
square  of  glass  and  a  sheet  of  brown  paper 
Place  the  seed  vessel  on  a  mild  hotbed  in  . 
frame,  and  seedlings  will  soon  appear. 
Cucumbers. 

Where  hotbeds  are  available  Cucumbe 
seeds  may  now  be  sown.  Use  a  light  soi 
and  give  water  very  carefully,  as  the  seed:, 
rot  in  a  too  moist  soil,  and  seedlings  damp 
off  also. 

Protecting  Material. 

Mint,  Asparagus,  early  Potatos,  and  simi 
lar  crops  growing  in  frames,  should  be  duly 
protected  from  frost.  When  the  mats  are 
not  in  use  suspend  them  from  a  line  and  sc, 
keep  them  dry.  Also  have  all  straw  as  dr) 
as  possible. 


Foxglove. 
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lie  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

/iVord  to  the  Wise. 

ieeds-  of  many  of  our  greenhouse  fa- 
vuites  will  soon  need  sowing,  and  a 
■  vord  to  the  wise  ”  being  sufficient,  I 
vrld  earnestly  advise  novices  not  to  be  mis- 
]  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  advertisers 
jj  buying  low-priced  packets  of  seed.  It 
i  almost  invariably  found  that  the  best_  is 
t  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  and  nothing 
ci  be  more  disappointing  to  the  flower 
ler  than  to  find,  after  weeks,  or  even 
rnths  of  careful  culture,  that  their  time 
been  wasted  on  useless  rubbish, 
have  often  thought  that  seed  merchants 
\uld  do  well  to  put  up  smaller  packets  of 
c.ice  varieties  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  and 
l.m  pleased  to  see  in  certain  cases  this  is 
tng  done,  for,  after  all,  the  usual  shilling 
t  half-a-crown  packet  contains  far  more 
sds  than  the  owner  of  one  small  green- 
hse  requires,  and  the  plants,  when  raised, 
f  either  given  away,  destroyed,  or,  worse 
s  i,  crowded  into  the  structure  so  closely 
tt  their  proper  development  is  impossible. 
Egonias  from  Seed. 

’rovided  that  reliable  seed  is  obtained, 
sie  really  first-class  stuff  may  be  raised  by 
t  amateur,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  is 
frays  more  interesting  to  grow  one’s  own 
sck  than  to  purchase  giants  or  tubers  from 
t  nurseryman,  besides*  being  of  course  far 
caper.  In  common  with  the  seeds  of  many 
c.er  greenhouse  plants,  they  are  very 
mute,  and  when  sown  should  be  covered 
\:h  only  a  pinch  of  silver  sand. 

V  sheet  of  glass  should  always  be  placed 
c;r  the  box  or  pan  to  prevent  the  undue 
uporation  of  moisture,  but  at  this  early 
s.son  there  is  no  need  to  whiten  the  glass, 

%  ich  is  done  later  on  to  provide  shade, 
hen  the  seedlings  are  large  enough,  they 
a  be  carefully  raised  with  a  cleft  stick 
id  pricked  out,  without  damage  to  the  ten- 
c  rootlets,  into  boxes,  sufficient  growing 
.nee,  say  two  or  three  inches,  being  left  be- 
isen  each  plant,  thus  obviating  the  neces- 
sy  of  constantly  shifting  them  on. 

;iongst  the  ’Mums. 

Many  of  the  early  struck  cuttings,  if  taken 
ien  and  as  advised  in  this  column,  will  be 
oted  by  this  time,  and  the  advantage  of 
serting  them  singly  in  small  pots  will  be 
parent,  as  no  disturbance  of  the  roots  is 
cessary.  If  struck  under  handlights,  the 
os  should  mow  be  slightly  raised,  or  if  in 
frame,  the  glass  may  be  tilted,  in  order  to 
low  of  the  admittance  of  air  to  the  young 
ants,  otherwise  they  stand  a  chance  of 
mping  or  growing  weak  and  straggling. 
Gradually  increase  the  aperture  till  they 
n  be  safely  removed  altogether,  for  they 
quire  no  “  coddling”  and  plenty  of  day’- 
;ht.  Cuttings  of  early  varieties  may  vet 
taken,  also  those  which  are  intended  for 
owing  into  “  bush  ”  specimens,  and  every’- 
■e  should  grow  some  thus;  they  are  so  use- 
1  for  conservatory  decoration  and  cut 
aom,  but  if  put  off  till  March,  as  some 
towers  do,  bottom  heat  is  necessary  to  strike 
pm,  and  this  is  inadvisable  if  it  can  be 
oided. 

>i-cing  Strawberries. 

Those  amateurs  who  possess  the  necessaries 
jr  forcing  these  luscious  fruits  may  for- 
ard  the  plants  now  into  the  greenhouse,  but 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  unless 
minimum  night  temperature  of,  say,  60 
■grees,  can  be  maintained,  it  is  not  worth 
rile  to  make  such  early  attempt.  More- 
er,  the  plants  should  be  specially  selected 
om  the  strongest  runners  which  were 
yered  in  the  summer,  and  if  properly 
aded,  should  now  show  plump,  promising 
owns,  whilst  the  pots  containing  them  are 
led  with  roots. 

If  a  hotbed  is  available,  they  may  be 
unged  therein,  and  it  will  assist  them  to 


make  a  good  start,  after  which  a  light  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  may  be 
subjected  to  a  steady  heat  and  judicious 
watering,  is  all  that  is  required  till  they 
begin  to  show  bud,  at  which  stage  weak 
manure — and  soot — waterings,  alternated 
with  applications  of  the  clearer  liquid,  will 
cause  the  bunches  to  be  larger  and  the  fruit 
of  finer  quality. 

Preparation  for  “  Cutting  Time.” 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  period  when 
amateurs  with  a  little  heat  at  command  may 
increase  to  almost  any  desired  extent  their 
stock  of  both  bedding  plants  and  greenhouse 
favourites.  With  this  end  in  view  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  go  over  the  old  stock  of  such 
things  as  Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  and  many  others  that  have  been 
resting  in  a  more  or  less  dry  state  through 
the  dull  months. 

They  should  first  be  “  cleaned  up  ” — that 
is  to  say,  any  dead  leaves  yet  adhering 
should  be  removed,  loose  bark  rubbed  off, 
and  due  precaution  taken  that  no  insect  pests 
lurk  about  them.  After  this  the  extremities 
should  be  slightly  shortened,  and  the  plants 
may  receive  a  thorough  soaking  with  tepid 
water.  If  no  hotbed  is  available,  and  the 
propagator  is  otherwise  engaged,  the  pots 
may  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  boxes,  which 
wilhanswer  almost  as  well  if  placed  directly 
over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  by  keeping 
them  well  syringed (  which  operation  softens 
the  bark  and  allows  them  to  !!  break  ” 
easily),  a  good  supply  of  cuttings  should 
soon  be  forthcoming. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Mexican  Laelias. 

The  typical  or  dark  varieties  of  L.  anceps 
will  now  be  passing  out  of  flower  and  should 
at  once  be  placed  under  strictly  resting  con¬ 
ditions.  A  cool,  dry  atmosphere  suits  these 
plants  well,  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun’s 
rays.  There  are  few  Orchids  that  take  a 
more  decided  or  prolonged  rest  than  L.  an¬ 
ceps.  It  is  the  conditions  which  the  plants 
are  placed  under  and  the  treatment  that  they 
receive  during  the  resting  period  that  ma¬ 
terially  effects  the  flowering.  If  the  plants 
are  placed  in  a  temperature  of  about  50  degs. 
this  will  be  ample  for  them  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  Plenty  of  air  should  be'  afforded 
also  whenever  the  outside  conditions  permit. 
Only  sufficient  root  moisture  is  necessary 
during  the  resting  periods  to  retain  the 
pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage  in  a  normal  plump 
state.  I  consider  it  most  inadvisable  to  start 
any  of  the  varieties  of  L.  anceps  into  growth 
too  early  in  the  season.  It  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  plants  that  are  the  last  to 
break  away’  into  growth  almost  invariably 
give  a  satisfactory  display  of  flowers. 

The  so-called  white  kinds,  such  as  L.  a. 
percivaliana,  L.  a.  Stella,  L.  a.  schro- 
deriana,  L.  a.  Williamsii,  etc.,  usually 
flcwer  later  than  the  typical  kinds  and  are 
rarely’  seen  at  their  best  until  the  end  of 
January  and  the  beginning  of  February.  It 
is  desirable,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  be¬ 
come  expanded,  to  keep  the  plants  for  a  few 
days  in  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere,  which  will 
materially  add  to  the  lasting  qualities  of  the 
blooms,  a  desideratum  when  they  are  wanted 
for  cutting  purposes. 

As  soon  as  the  flower  scapes  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  white  section,  the  plants 
should  be  placed  under  resting  conditions 
similar  to  those  recommended  for  the  typical 
kinds.  The  remarks  in  respect  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  L.  anceps  may  also  be  applied  to 
L>  majalis,  L.  autumnalis,  L.  goldiana,  and 
the  other  species  and  hybrids  of  the  Mexican 
Laelias.  To  ensure  success  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  all  of  this  section  it  is  particularly 


necessary  that  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  resting  conditions. 

I  prefer  to  attend  to  any  necessary  re¬ 
potting  when  the  plants  commence  growing 
about  the  end  of  May,  but  as  many  of  them 
are  rooting  actively  at  this  season  of  the 
year  no  harm  will  result  from  their  being 
repotted  now,  but  plants  which  are  being  re¬ 
potted  now  should  be  retained  in  their  grow¬ 
ing  quarters,  where  they’  may  be  encouraged 
to  induce  the  roots  to  become  established  in 
the  fresh  potting  compost.  Ample  drainage 
should  always  be  given  to  these  plants.  The 
compost  may  consist  of  two  parts  peat  to 
one  of  chopped  sphagnum  mess,  or  Osmunda, 
or  Polypodium  fibre  may  be  substituted  for 
peat  if  desirable,  but  I  would  advise  ama¬ 
teurs  to  stick  to  peat  and  moss  as  the  most 
reliable  potting  medium  for  Orchids.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
the.  potting  compost  alone,  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  temperature,  atmosphere  and  general 
treatment  that  make  largely  for  success  in 
Orchid  cultivation.  If  the  right  position  and 
conditions  are  afforded  the  plants  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  dealing  even  with  the 
most  delicate  pf  the  genus. 

•  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

R.  H.  S. 

The  next  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  flowers, 
plants,  etc.,  will  be  held  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Society  on  February  gth, 
from  1  to  6  p.m.  The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at 
3  P-m- 

Calanthe  vestita  Norman. 

The  sepals  of  this  hybrid  are  dark 
purple  and  the  petals  of  a  rich  crimson- 
red.  The  lip  is  even  darker.  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R:H.S.  on  December  22nd, 
when  shown  by’  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oak- 
wood,  Wydam-on-Ty’ne. 

London's  Possible  Market  Gardens. 

The  interest  in  London’s  10,000  unused 
plots  as  potential  market  gardens  has 
greatly  increased  of  late  and  the  Vacant 
Lands  Society’  are  taking  the  matter  up. 
So  productive  is  the  land  that  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  80,000  men  could  find  profit¬ 
able  market-garden  work  in  London  if 
the  vacant  land  was  properly  used. 

Soldier  Gardeners. 

The  War  Office  are  about  to  make 
grants  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
structing  the  soldiers  in  horticulture  at 
the  various  garrisons  and  depots.  Lec¬ 
tures  on  gardening  are  to  be  delivered 
to  the  men  by  a  member  of  the  R.H.S. 
Thirty  men  have  already  joined  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Regiment  Class. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 

In  submitting  the  balance-sheet  for  the 
past  year,  the  committee  of  this  so¬ 
ciety’  again  regret  to  report  a  loss 
on  the  year’s  working.  The  three 
flower  shows  held  during  the  year 
were  quite  equal  to  the  average  so 
that  it  is  regretful  to  announce  a  further 
deficit  of  £64  1 8s.  3d.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  committee  have  decided  to 
hold  only  two  shows  this  year,  a  Rose 
Show  on  June  29th  and  30th,  and  the 
Chrysanthemum  Show  on  November  2nd 
and  3rd  as  usual.  In  making  this  altera¬ 
tion  the  committee  hope  they  will  receive 
the  assistance  of  the  subscribers,  mem¬ 
bers,  and  exhibitors  as  formerly'. 
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Sweet  Peas. 


How  to  Grow  them  Successfully. 


There  is  scant  need  to  praise  the  many 
virtues  of  this  all-popular  flower;  its 
beauty  of  form,  extensive  range  of  colour¬ 
ing,  and  its  most  agreeable  perfume — all 
have  helped  to  lift  it  to  its  present  lofty 
pinnacle  of  popularity,  so  that  we  now 
have  Sweet  Pea  enthusiasts  everywhere, 
while  specialists  and  a  society  devoted  to 
its  interests  foster  the  production  of  new 
and  improved  varieties. 

One  may  notice  in  reading  the  lists  of 
prize-winners  at  the  various  large  shows 
where  Sweet  Peas  are  a  special  feature, 
that  the  prize-winners  often  hail  from 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  one  reason  of 
this  is  the  cooler  and  more  humid  climate 
in  comparison  with  our  own.  To  remedy 
this  it  is  best  if  possible  not  to  expose 
the  plants  to  the  full  glare  of  the  mid¬ 
day  sun,  and  we  have  found  a  border  fac¬ 
ing  west  an  ideal  situation. 

Though  there  are  various  systems  of 
growing  in  vogue,  yet  the  best  I  think  is 
to  grow  them  in  clumps  of  one  variety, 
the  sun  and  air  having  free  access  to  all 
sides  of  the  plants.  These  clumps  should 


be  8  ft.  apart,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to 
prepare  the  stations  for  next  year’s  dis¬ 
play.  The  soil  should  be  taken  out  a 
yard  wide  and  a  yard  deep.  Iij  the  bot¬ 
tom,  place  a  good  layer  of  farmyard 
manure.  If  the  soil  taken  out  be  of  a 
suitable  nature  it  may  be  mixed  with  a 
good  mellow  loam  and  wood  ashes  and 
upland,  but  if  it  be  of  a  clayey  nature  it 
will  be  better  taken  right  away.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  be  a  stiff  loam,  add  a  7  in.  potful 
of  basic  slag  to  the  aforementioned  ingre¬ 
dients,  leaving  the  whole  when  replaced 
as  rough  and  open  as  possible. 

In  February  the  seed  may  be  sown 
singly  in  small  60-size  pots,  watered,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  frame,  where,  however, 
an  even  temperature  can  be  maintained. 
The  pots  may  be  sprayed  over  on  a  warm 
day,  keeping  the  frame  close  till  ger¬ 
mination  has  taken  place,  when  they 
should  be  gradually  inured  to  more  air, 
the  aim  being  to  get  a  good  sturdy  plant. 

During  the  latter  part  of  March  or 
early  in  April  they  may  be  planted  out, 
placing  six  or  eight  plants  at  each  station. 


Place  small  twigs  to  assist  them  to  cli  b 
upwards,  and  laurel  boughs  may  be  pla  I 
round  if  cold  winds  are  prevalent.  Sc  e 
gro Avers  jflace  a  width  of  wire  mes  I 
netting  around  each  clump,  and  up  -  s 
the  plants  may  climb,  but  1  see  very  li  e 
advantage  in  so  doing. 

Whatever  method  may  be  adopted,  e 
final  staking  should  take  place  before  j 
young  plants  reach  the  top  of  their  j  . 
vious  supports,  or  the  young  groAvths  ’  1 
drop  and  get  trvisted  or  broken.  Wooc  f 
a  brushy  character  10  ft.  high  is  best,  ;  ] 
here  the  plants  will  find  ample  suppori 

In  dry  weather  they  should  be  t . 
dressed  with  old  hot-bed  manure,  and  1  - 
quently  Avatered  with  liquid  mani  , 
while  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  a  gi  1 
guano  will  materially  improve  the  qua!  / 
of  the  flowers. 

Other  beneficial  manures  are  nitrate  f 
potash  and  phosphate  of  potash,  us:  • 
this  at  the  rate  of  i  oz.  of  each  mixed  j  l 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

Keep  all  seed  pods  picked  off,  anc  : 
exhibiting,  always  cut  flowers  a  day. 
even  tAwo  days,  previous  to  the  show,  ke  ■ 
ing  them  in  a  cool  place. 

The  catalogues  issued  by  the  vari< ; 
groAvers  in  the  trade  are  notv  so  compl  . 
and  explanatory  that  it  is  needless  for  : 
to  enumerate  varieties. 

Suffolk.  F.  W  ,S 


LILIES. 

BY'  SCRIPTOR. 


As  an  occasional  contributor  to  this 
paper,  I  will,  with  the  Editor’s  permis¬ 
sion,  give  a  few  notes  on  Liliums  and 
their  culture,  both  under  glass  and  in 
the  garden.  As  most  of  the  readers  of 
this  paper  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  much  glass,  I  shall  deal  chiefly 
with  those  species  and  varieties  that 
answer  well  to  out-door  cultivation  and 
can  be  groAvn  successfully  by  any  ama¬ 
teur  who  has  to  go  to  business  during 
the  daytime. 

Many  amateur  gardeners  seem  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  one  has  to 
have  special  houses,  special  soils,  and 
many  other  things  that  an  amateur  gar¬ 
dener  cannot  get,  to  be  successful  in 
growing  Lilies,  whereas,  in  my  own 
opinion,  few  plants  repay  so  well  for 
the  little  trouble  and  attention  that  may 
be  given  to  them,  and  then  to  get  good 
results. 

As  a  feature  of  the  herbaceous  border, 
few  plants  can  beat  a  good  group  of  the 
Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum),  with  its 
beautiful  white  flowers  in  June  and  July,, 
and  a  feAv  of  these  beautiful  flowers  in 
a  bouquet  of  hardy  flowers  has  more  than 
once  gained  a  prize  at  a  summer  shoAV 
that  would  have  otherwise  been  awarded 
to  some  other  exhibit. 

This  is  by  no  means  ’the  only  one 
that  may  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
open  garden  ;  in  fact,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  class  can  be  grown  without  any 
protection  whatever  excepting  a  few  ashes 
round  the  stems  during  the  winter,  and 
for  this  little  trouble  A\re  are  rewarded 
the  following  summer  by  having  a  splen¬ 
did  show  of  Lilies. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all,  is  the 
golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  (L.  auratum),. 


Their  Cultivation  .  . 
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and  it  well  deserves  its  popularity,  but 
there  are  others  equally  deserving,  if 
they  were  only  more  generally  known 
and  grown.  I  shall  never  forget  a  group 
of  L.  testaceum  I  once  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  in  a  garden  where  Lilies  were 
one  of  the  great  features ;  indeed,  it 
might  almost  have  been  described  as  a 
garden  of  Lilies,  for  there,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  were  great  masses  of  L.  candidum 
in  the  borders,  and  these  were  followed 
by  many  others  of  different  classes  until 
the  autumn,  and  then  the  season  was 
•ended  by  a  fine  show  of  L.  speciosum 
magnificum.  Amongst  the  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  American  Azaleas,  and  other  peat- 
loving  subjects,  were  planted  groups  of 
L.  auratum  and  L.  a.  platyphyllum,  and 
being  shaded  at  the  roots  by  the  foliage 
of  the  shrubs,  they  were  looking  remark¬ 
ably  well. 

The  most  useful  Lilies  for  garden 
decoration  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
speciosum  group,  but  all  the  following 
.are  very  good  for  such  work : — Speciosum 
.group :  album  Kraetzeri,  cruentum, 

magnificum  (very  fine),  Melpomene, 
roseum  superbum.  Continental  forms  : 
album  roseum  and  rubrum.  The  others 
that  are  useful  for  garden  decoration 
are:  L.  auratum,  L. a.  platyphyllum,  L. 
'canadense,  I,,  candidum,  L.  croceum,  L. 
festacom,  L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  Henryi. 
L.  Humboldtii,  L.  Martagon,  L.  Browni, 
L.  monadelphum,  L.  tigrinum  and  L. 
washingtonianum.  I  harm  not  wearied 
my  readers  with  a  detailed  description  of 
each  variety,  for  any  good  catalogue  will 
give  them,  neither  can  our  Editor  spare 
me  space  enough  to  do  so. 

All  Lilies  do  not  succeed  equally  as 
well  in  the  same  soil,  but  I  will  arrange 


them  in  order,  so  that  the  reader  may  • 
at  once  the  kind  of  soil  that  suits  ea 
class  best.  (A)  All  the  speciosum  groii 
L.  candidum,  L.  chalcedonicum, 
Henryi,  L.  Martagon,  L.  tigrinum, 
croceum,  and  L.  testaceum  are  vej 
hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  any  good  g.j 
den  soil  with  very  little  attention,  but 
it  be  wet  and  heavy,  Jighten  it  by  t 
addition  of  sand  or  road  scrapings.  Tl! 
class  of  Lilies  is  very  useful  i| 
naturalising  in  the  wild  garden,  and  1 
general  border  planting,  for  all  a 
strong  and  vigorous  growers. 

(B)  L.  auratum,  L.  a.  platyphyllum, 

Humboldtii,  L.  monadelphum,  L.  Avas 
ingtonianum,  and  L.  Browni  requi 
planting  in  good  soil,  and  succeed  ve 
well  if  planted  amongst  peat-lovii 
shrubs,  for  then  their  roots  are  protect- 
from  the  sun’s  rays.  I 

These  Lilies  cannot  stand  drought, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  well  suppli' 
Avith  Avater  during  the  dry  seasons :  . 

(C)  I,,  canadense,  L.  c.  flavum,  L. 
rubrum,  L.  Parryi,  and  L.  pardalinu 
and  its  varieties,  are  shade  and  moistu 
loving  plants,  and  should  be  planted 
a  position  suitable  to  their  needs. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  Lilies,  tl 
soil  should  be  moved  at  least  tA\-o  fe 
and  plenty  of  Avell-rotted  manure  iArork< 
in,  but  under  no  circumstances  shou 
fresh  manure  be  used,  but  peat  or  lea 
mould  instead,  and  if  the  soil  is  too  heav 
work  plenty  of  road  scrapings  and  sar 
amongst  it.  Strong  growing  Lilies  sue 
as  L.  auratum,  L.  Henryi,  L.  speciosu 
and  L.  monadelphum  may  be  safe, 
planted  six  or  serpen  inches  deep,  and  a 
the  others  may  be  planted  three  to  foi 
inches  deep. 

When  planting,  the  bulbs  root  quick' 
if  placed  on  a  small  heap  of  sand,  and 
a  coating  of  sand  is  sprinkled  0Arer  tb 
bulb  itself,  it  is  a  great  protection  again, 
excessive  moisture,  and  thus  lessens  tl 
chance  of  the  bulb  decaying  to  a  min 
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lum.  Beyond  -watering  and  staking 
ery  little  attention  is  necessary  during 
le  summer,  but  it  is  better  not  to  let 
ill  the  flowers  develop  the  first  season, 
)r  it  is  apt  to  -weaken  the  bulbs  and  there 
;  less  chance  of  a  good  show  of  bloom 
le  following  year.  Many  people  rum 
leir  bulbs  by  cutting  down  the  stems  in  a 
reen  state,  and  by  doing  this  the  best 
f  bulbs  are  soon  killed.  The  -  stems 
lould  not  be  cut  down,  then,  but 
tould  be  left  to  ripen  and  die  down 
aturally,  and  all  that  remains  to  be 
rme  then  is  to  place  a  heap  of  fine  ashes 
-  cocoanut  fibre  over  the  bulbs  to  protect 
tern  a  little  from  the  very’  hard  frosts, 
his  is  only  really  necessary  in  the 
ardest  of  winters,  but  still  it  is  better 
)  be  on  the  safe  side.  When  growth 
egins  again,  remove  the  winter  covering 
nd  proceed  again  with  the  staking  and 
atering  as  before,  and  then  during  the 
immer  and  autumn  the  garden  will  be  a 
ght  that  will  well  repay  for  the  trouble 
ad  toil  spent  over  it. 

- - 

irtues  of  Spinach. 

The  chemist,  Bunce,  has  proved  that 
pinach  and  the  yolk  of  eggs  are  pro- 
ortionately  richer  in  digestible  and  as- 
milable  iron  than  are  the  renowned 
:rruginous  remedies.  Spinach  is,  it  is 
ated,  an  active  ingredient  in  several 
ew  tonics. 


Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  -written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

35  7  3.  Monarch  of  the  East. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  a  plant 
called  Monarch  of  the  East,  which  is  said 
to  bloom  without  soil  or  water  ?  How  does 
it  manage  to  live  without  food,  when  other 
plants  are  so  particular  and  require  so 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


much  care  in  this  respect?  (H.  Richardson, 
Yorks.) 

The  flowering  of  Monarch  of  the  East 
without  soil  or  water  is  quite  different  from 
growing  it.  The  plant  requires  good  at¬ 
tention  in  the  matter  of  soil  and  water,  and 
unless  this  is  well  carried  out  it  cannot 


Eckford’s 

giant  SWEET  PEAS 


Geivuirve  otvlv-Direct  fromWem 


SWEET  PEAS 


*  When  growing  Sweet  Peas  grow  only  the 

best.  A.  superb  display  occupies  no  more  T 

space,  takes  no  more  time  to  cultivate,  neither 
es  it  cost  any  more  than  a  poor  show.  To  obtain 
very  best,  send  direct  to  Eckford  for  your  seeds; 
remember  they  are  only  genuine  when 
obtained  direct  from  Wem, 

WE  DO  NOT  SUPPLY  THE  TRADE. 


VILLA  (E)  COLLECTION. 

12  extra  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  25  seeds  of  each.  Is.  6d. 


VILLA  (C)  COLLECTION. 

12  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each,  2s.  9d. 


A  Booklet,  giving  full  particulars  cn  the  Culture  of  Street  Peas  given  with  every 

order. 

pnee  Send  a  post  card  for  Coloured  Illustrated  and  fully  descriptive 
ritEE.  Catalogue.  It  is  sent  post  free.  Write  to-day. 

k  Eckford’s  Culinary  Peas  also  lead,  a  trial  i  piuts  for  complete 

succession,  3,6,  post  free.  A 

8^  HENRY  ECKFORD,  F.R.H.S., 

The  Sweet  Pea  Specialist,  (Dept.  8), 

hl  WEM,  Shropshire. 


1909  NOVELTIES. 

Dodweli  F.  Browne  (waved). 
A  beautiful  intense  bright 
crimson.  15  seeds,  Is. 

Mrs.  Charles  Masters.  A 

bright  rosy  salmon  standard, 
with  almost  pure  cream 
wings,  whichare  only  slight¬ 
ly  rose  flushed.  15  seeds.  Is. 

Apple  Blossom  (waved).  As 
its  name  denotes,  this  is  a 
beautiful  fl  Dwer  of  apple 
blos=om  colour.  40  seeds,  Is. 

Queen  Victoria  (waved).  Ex¬ 
tremely  lar^e  flowers,  with  a 
background  of  deep  prim¬ 
rose,  flushed  with  rose.  20 
seeds,  Is. 

Menie  Christie  (waved).  The 
standard  is  an  intense  purple 
mauve  with  wiugs  of  some¬ 
what  lighter  shade.  25  seeds 
Is. 

Mid  Blue  (Dobbie’s).  A  me¬ 
dium-sized  erect  flower  of 
deep  sky  blue,  nearly  a  self. 
20  seeds.  Is. 

Saint  George.  Bright  fiery 
orange  standard,  wings 
slightly  deeper  than  the 
standard.  15  seeds,  Is. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bell  (waved).  A 
beautiful  rich  apricot  ground 
overlaid  with  a  soft  pink. 
20  seeds,  Is, 


SPECIAL 
NOVELTY  OFFER 

1  full  sized  packet 
of  each  of  the  8 
Grand  Novelties, 
post  free  for  7/6. 

1  full-sized  packet 
of  each  of  the  N  ovel- 
ties,  and  also  the 
Villa  (C)  Collection, 
post  free  for  10/-. 
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flower  in  the  following  year.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  corm  or  tuber  may  be  induced 
to  bloom  merely  by  putting  it  in  a  warm 
place,  but  the  bloom  is  merely  feeding  upon 
the  reserve  matter  laid  up  in  the  corm  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  growth  last  year.  If  you 
wish  to  flower  it  as  a  curiosity  without  soil 
or  water  you  can  do  so,  but  it  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  corm.  A  much  better  plan 
for  the  well-being  of  the  plant  is  to  pot  it  up 
when  you  receive  it  in  soil  in  which  you 
intend  to  grow  it  and  roots  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  thereby  enabling  the  pTant  to  draw 
upon  the  soil  for  food  and  water,  but 
chiefly  the  latter.  This  will  enable  it  to 
keep  plump  during  the  period  of  flowering, 
and  after  that  one  or  two  leaves  will  be 
thrown  up  which  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  as  good  growth  as  possible.  Only 
when  the  leaves  show  signs  of  being  ex¬ 
hausted  by  turning  yellow  should  water  be 
withheld.  There  is  nothing  very  remark¬ 
able  in  flowering  the  plant  without  water  as 
the  Autumn  Crocus  (Colchicum)  and  the 
true  Crocus  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
and  they  will  flower,  but  the  corm  gets 
greatly  deteriorated  in  the  operation. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3574.  Moving  to  a  New  Garden. 

I  am  about  to  move  in  June,  and  I  should 
be  most  pleased  to  receive  your  advice  re 
the  following  through  your  journal.  I  have 
cuttings  of  Pansies  and  Calceolarias  in  the 
cold  frame ;  also  tubers  of  Dahlias,  Gladioli, 
Liliums,  Montbretias,  Sweet  Pea  seed,  Gode- 
tia,  Rose  trees,  Carnations,  Sweet  Williams, 
and  Rhododendrons.  The  above  I  wish  to 
take  with  me  and  if  possible  get  them  well 
forward,  and  not  to  injure  them  in  the 
transplanting.  Your  advice  on  the  subject 
will  greatly  oblige.  I  have  no  greenhouse. 
(John  Bailey,  Surrey.) 

We  are  uncertain  whether  you  wish  to  keep 
the  plants  by  you  until  you  move  in  June,  or 
have  them  transplanted  to.  the  new  garden 
in  advance.  That  would  really  be  the  best 
plan  to  pursue  if  at  all  convenient  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  arrangement  with  the  people  in  pos¬ 
session.  To  keep  the  plants  by  you  would 
entail  a  great  deal  of  extra  labour  in  pot¬ 
ting  them  up,  especially  for  transplanting  at 
that  late  period.  The  only  exception  would 
be  the  Dahlias,  which  should  be  in  pots 
ready  for  planting  out  at  that  time.  If  you 
can  move  them  to  the  new  garden  in  advance 
the  Pansies  should  be  planted  in  March,  the 
Calceolarias  in  April,  the  Gladioli  in 
March,  and  Lilies  and  Montbretias  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  Sweet  Pea  seed  should  be  sown 
where  they  are  to  flower  in  March  or  else 
grown  in  pots,  and  that  would  mean  shift¬ 
ing  them  into  larger  sizes  in  April  in  order 
to  keep  them  growing  till  the  time  you  could 
plant  them  out.  The  Godetias  should  be 
sown  in  April,  the  Carnations  planted  in 
March,  and  the  Sweet  Williams  planted  at 
once.  If  you  must  keep  the  things  by  you 
the  Pansies  would  have  to  be  put  into  other 
boxes  so  as  to  give  them  room  to  make  fresh 
growth,  otherwise  they  will  deteriorate. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Calceolarias.  Car¬ 
nations  to  bloom  well  in  July  would  also  be 
the  better  for  another  shift — say,  in  April, 
to  keep  them  growing.  Concerning  the  Rose 
trees  and  Rhododendrons,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  know  whether  your  landlord  would 
be  agreeable  about  lifting  them,  otherwise 
you  are  liable  to  get  into  trouble.  Trees  and 
shrubs  are  reckoned  permanent  occupants  of 
a  garden,  and  many  landlords  would  make 
it  disagreeable  for  the  tenants  if  they  were 
to  lift,  these  things  without  his  permission. 
It  is  not  every  landlord  who  would  take  the 
trouble,  but  there  are  some  who  would.  If 
you  can  move  them  into  the  other  garden 
that  should  be  done  at  once,  otherwise  you 
will  have  to  lift  the  Roses  at  once  and  put 


them  into  pots  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
them.  The  Rhododendrons  if  well  watered 
should  transplant  in  June  if  lifted  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil. 

3575.  Lilies  with  Erect  Flowers. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  name  a  few 
hardy,  erect-flowering  Lilies  like  Lilium 
thunbergianum,  but  some  of  them  at  least 
taller.  They  show  a  greater  part  of  their 
petals  than  those  that  roll  them  up  like  L. 
Martagon.  (M.  L.,  Kent.) 

The  proper  name  for  L.  thunbergianum  is 
L.  elegans,  and  several  of  the  varieties  of 
that  are  distinct  enough  to  be  grown.  You 
could  also  get  such  easily  grown  Lilies  as 
L.  dauricum,  L.  umbellatum,  L.  bulbiferum, 
and  L.  croceum.  All  of  these  are  taller 
than  L.  elegans,  the  tallest  being  L.  cro¬ 
ceum,  about  3  ft.  high. 


FERNS. 

3576.  Growing  Stag’s-Horn  Fern. 

Some  time  since  I  saw  the  Stag’s-Horn 
Fern  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  hung  up  to  the 
roof.  I  think  it  a  very  bold  looking  Fern, 
and  would  like  to  grow  it  in  the  same  way. 
I  would  be  glad  of  advice  how  to  grow  it  in 
this  fashion.  My  greenhouse  is  heated. 
What  climber  could  I  grow  to  cover  the  wall 
of  the  same  house?  (P.  L.  W.,  Dorset.) 

There  are  several  methods  of  fixing  up  a 
Stag’s-Horn  Fern  so  that  you  could  suspend 
it  from  the  roof.  For  instance,  you  could 
grow  it  on  a  piece  of  virgin  cork  on  which 
was  tied  a  compost  of  peat  and  sphagnum 
so  as  to  cover  the  roots  of  the  Fern.  This 
plan  would  require  a  good  deal  of  watering 
in  order  to  get  it  sufficiently  moist  to  en¬ 
courage  vigorous  growth.  A  much  better 
plan  would  be  to  get  a  strong  wire  basket, 
cover  the  inside  with  some  good  moss,  then 
some  large  crocks  over  the  moss,  and  fill  it 
up  with  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  peat  and  half  a  part  sphagnum 
chopped  up.  Keep  the  compost  high  in  the 
centre,  forming  a  little  mound  in  the  centre 
of  the  basket  and  plant  on  that.  If  the 
plant  thrives  it  will  ultimately  cover  all 
the  outside  of  the  basket  with  the  short, 
round  form  of  frond.  Keep  it  regularly 
watered  until  it  gets  established.  Perhaps 
the  most  useful  plant  you  could  use  to 
cover  the  back  wall  would  be  Asparagus 
medeoloides,  better  known  as  Smilax.  Tt 
should  be  planted  out  and  furnished  with 
strings  or  wires  upon  which  it  can  climb. 
Another  suitable  plant  for  such  a  house 
would  be  the  climbing  Fern  known  as  Lygo- 
dium  scandens. 


ROSES. 

3577.  Stocks  for  Grafting  Roses. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  your 
valuable  journal  where  I  may  obtain  brier 
stocks  for  budding  and  grafting  Roses,  and 
the  time  for  planting  the  same,  and  if  slips 
how  to  treat  them?  (Amateur,  Surrey.) 

Possibly  any  of  the  Rose  growers  would 
be  willing  to  sell  you  some  brier  stocks  for 
budding  and  grafting  Roses.  It  is  not  often 
that  these  are  advertised,  but  they  are  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  Rock  Nursery,  Carterton, 
Clanfield,  Oxon.  They  should,  of  course, 
be  planted  at  once.  Indeed,  they  would 
have  taken  better  hold  of  the  soil  by  spring 
if  they  had  been  planted  at  the  beginning 
of  November  last.  Possibly  you  could  ob¬ 
tain  slips  from  the  nurseryman  to  whom  you 
give  the  order,  but  if  not  you  can  generally 
get  plenty  of  wild  Roses  in  country  -  situa¬ 
tions  from -which  you  could  take  cuttings  of 
last  year’s  wood.  Aim  at  securing  the  Dog 
Rose  with  upright  growth,  not  the  field 
Rose,  which  is  trailing.^  In  taking  off  the 
cuttings  of  last  year’s  shoots  take  them  off 
with  a  small  heel  of  the  old  wood.  Dress 
the  ground  you  intend  to  plant  with  leaf- 


mould  and  sand,  then  take  out  a  trench  ;  1 
insert  the  prepared  cuttings  5  in.  below  3 
surface,  with  only  one  or  two  buds  ab  3 
the  soil.  If  you  put  some  of  this  sand  ;jl 
leaf-mould  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  t 
will  encourage  roots.  Tread  the  soil  qi  a 
firmly  about  them.  This  operation  may  3 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  because  t 
is  now  getting  late.  They  might  with  - 
vantage  have  been  inserted  about  the  end  f 
October  last. 

3578.  Fragrant  Roses. 

Would  you  kindly  oblige  by  inserting  3 
following  question  in  The  Garden:; 
World  ?  I  am  about  to  put  a  few  Roses  1 
my  galrden.  Those  I  have  do  not  seem  to  ; 
very  well,  so  I  am  going  to  try  H.P  . 
Please  tell  me  which  is  the  most  fragr.  t 
of  the  following.  I  want  them  free  flow  - 
ing,  but  fragrant  first.  They  are  ; — (1)  He - 
rich  Schultheis,  (2)  Margaret  Dickson,  ) 
Helen  Keller,  (4)  Fisher  Holmes,  (5)  Hr  1 
Dickson,  (6)  Mrs.  R.  G.  S.  Crawford. 
Stedman,  Middlesex.) 

The  Roses  you  mention  are  all  very  g.  1 
varieties,  but  none  of  them  are  very  nota  : 
for  their  fragrance,  except  No.  1.  There; 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  grow  th  ; 
if  you  feel  so  inclined,  but  there  are  oti : 
varieties  which  we  should  recommend  • 
their  fragrance,  namely,  Dupuy  Jamain,  - 
ways  a  reliable  Rose;  Mrs.  John  Laing,  c  > 
of  the  finest  all-round  Roses ;  Ulrich  £r\  ■ 
ner,  good  all-round;  General  Jacquemin, 
free  flowering ;  Alfred  Colomb,  late  1 
flowering  ;  and  La  F ranee,  one  of  the  b : 
f'b'r  all  purposes.  All  the  six  are  decider 
-  fragrant  Roses  of  easy  cultivation. 

3579.  White  and  Pink  Roses  for  Pot 


Would  you  be  good  enough  to  name  so ; 
white  and  pink  Roses  that  I  could  grow  1 
pots  during  winter  and  spring,  and  th  1 
stand  them  out  of  doors  in  summer?  Abr 
half-a-dozen  varieties  would  be  enoui. 
(W.  M.  G.,  Kent.) 

White  Roses  suitable  for  greenhouse  c 
tivation  are  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  The  Brf 
and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Pink  var 
ties  equally  suitable  for  the  purpose  ; 
Bridesmaid,  Caroline  Testout,  and  M 
John  Laing.  Of  this  half-dozen  three 


them  are  Teas,  one  is  a  H.T.,  while  Fri 


Karl  D.ruschki  and  Mrs. 
H.P.  Roses. 


John  Laing 


3580.  Time  for  Pruning  Roses. 

As  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper 
should  like  to  ask  you,  if  possible,  duri 
the  coming  season,  to  give  a  series  of  she 
articles  on  Rose  culture,  such  as,  when  a' 
how  to  prune  different  kinds,  when  to  d 
bud  for  exhibition,  also  how  to  bud 
briers  and  the  various  manures  and  the 
results.  (A.  G.  Henderson,  Stafford.) 

On  this  occasion  we  shall  confine,  our 
tention  to  the  time  when  different  kinds 
Roses  should' be  pruned,  and  the  other  ;• 
tides  will  follow  in  due  course.  Keep  t;_ 
numbers  by  you,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  ref 


I 


^  J  - - “ - _ - j 

mce  when  wanted.  The  different  types  ' 
Roses  are  now  very  numerous,  but  we  sh  • 
;onfine  our  attention  to  the  principal  grow, 
and  if  we  have  overlooked  any  particuk 
:ype  you  can  let  us  know.  Provence  Ros 
Moss  Roses,  miniature  .Provence  Roses,  a 
Ayrshire  Roses,  as  well  as  hardy  spec 
which  have  been  introduced,  may  be  prunjl 
in  February  or  March.  Being  perfecj 
hardy  and  not  inclined  to  start  early  ii> 
growth,  they  may  be  pruned  practically  |t 
any  time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
sarlier  they  can  be  done  the  better,  as  t 
will  leave  more  time  for  those  that  requ 
oruning  later.  Gallica  and  Damask  Ros 
[ike  York  and  Lancaster,  Lady  White,  a  I 
Rosa  Mundi,  should  be  pruned  early 
March.  The  same  applies  to  the  hybi 
i'hina  Roses,  which  are  climbers;  also  > 
fie  Hybrid  Noisettes,  Hybrid  Musk  Rose 
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iweet  ■  Briers;  Climbing  Polyantha  Roses, 
warf  China  Roses,  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses, 
Coisettes,  and  all  the  varieties  and  hybrids 
.f  Rosa  wichuraiana.  You  do  not  tell  us 
.hat  class  of  Roses  you  have.  In  many  gar- 
ens  there  are  some  of  the  above-named, 
'ou  are  more  likely  to  have  Hybrid  Per- 
etual  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  which  should 
je  pruned  towards  the  end  of  March — say, 
a  the  third  or.  fourth  week.  Tea  Roses  and 
loisettes  should  be  pruned  during  the  first 
ortnight  of  April.  The  climbing  varieties 
elonging  to  the  three  last-mentioned  sec- 
ions  should  really  be  thinned  out  after  they 
ave  finished  flowering  in  summer  and  then 
iven  the  remainder  of  the  necessary  trim- 
ling  during  March.  The  time  of  pruning 
lentioned  for  II. P.,  H.T.,  and  T.  Roses 
rould  be  suitable  for  those  intended  for 
xhibition. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

581.  Clematis  for  Doorways. 

I  wish  to  plant  a  couple  of  Clematis  to 
aver  two  doorways  facing  south.  Could 
ou  advise  me  as  to  which  is  the  best  dark 
urple  and  the  best  pale  lavender ;  also, 
•hen  to  plant  the  same?  (A.  G.  Hender- 
DN,  Stafford.) 

One  of  the  best  of  the  dark  purple  Clema- 
s  would  be  C.  Jackmannii  superba,  which 
as  dark  violet-purple  flowers.  The  stems 
rould  be  cut  down  within  9  in,  to  12  in. 
f  the  ground  in  November.  The  young 
roots  have  then  to  be  fastened  up  as  they 
row  during  the  summer,  and  the}'’  will 
loom  in  August  and  September.  A  beauti- 
rl  pale  lavender  variety  is  Clematis  Venus 
'ictrix.  It  belongs  to  the  Florida  type,  and 
hould  be  pruned  in  February,  merely  re- 
loving  some  of  the  weak  wood  and  a  por- 
ion  of  the  old  wood,  but  leaving  plenty  of 
re  young  stems  of  the  previous  year.  In 


the  course  of  years  the  stems  of  Clematis  are 
inclined  to  accumulate,  forming  great 
masses  of  dead  twigs.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  recommend  you  to  thin  out  some  of 
the  weak  shoots  and  remove  some  of  the  old 
ones.  Before  planting  them  you  ought  to 
take  put  a  hole  for  each  2  ft.  square  and 
deep,  filling  in  with  good  soil  if  the  natural 
material  is  unsuitable.  This  enables  the 
plants  to  make  good  headway  the  first  year. 
You  can  plant-  them  some  time  in  March. 
If  they  are  just  commencing  to  grow  that 
would  be  a  very  suitable  time  to  plant. 

3582.  Early-flowering  Shrubs  for  Pots. 

Would  you  please  name  a  few  spring¬ 
flowering  shrubs  of  easy  culture  that  I  could 
grow  in  pots  and  afterwards  stand  out  of 
doors  for  the  summer  season?  (P.  L.  W., 
Dorset.) 

Very  good  shrubs  for  the  purpose  and 
easily  grown  are  Spiraea  Thunbergii,  S. 
media  (often  named  S.  confusa),  S.  arguta, 
Pyrus  floribunda,  Prunus  pseudo-cerasus  or 
Japanese  Cherry,  and  Prunus  Pissardii  (the 
purple-leaved  Plum).  They  should  be 
potted  up  at  once  and  stood  in  a  place  where 
the  temperature  does  not  exceed  45  degs.  for 
a  fortnight,  after  which  they  may  be  put 
in  the  greenhouse,  if  heated.  If  the  house 
is  not  heated  they  can  be  placed  there  at 
once.  They  would,  of  course,  flower  better 
after  being  established  in  the  pots,  and  next 
year  they  should  be  in  better  condition  for 
flowering  than  in  the  coming  spring.  They 
may  be  stood  out  of  doors  after  they7  finish 
flowering  if  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild 
not  to  injure  the  tender  young  leaves. 

3583.  Climbers  for  Back  Wall  of  Glass 
Verandah. 

I  want  to  plant  three  climbers  against  the 
wall  of  a  house  under  the  verandah.  The 
aspect  is  south  and  west.  What  subjects 
would  you  recommend  to  employ  for  this 


purpose,  and  oblige?  (D.  W.  D.,  Suther- 
landshire.) 

Many  climbers  would  grow  under  that 
glass  verandah,  but  we  have  selected  three 
flowering  subjects  which  we  think  would  be 
sufficiently  hardy  for  your  district.  The 
scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  sem- 
pervirens)  will  live  against  a  wall  without 
other  protection  not  far  from  your  district, 
but  we  think  it  would  give  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  under  the  glass  verandah.  You  might 
try  the  two  Roses  Bouquet  d’Or  (deep  yel¬ 
low)  and  Longworth  Rambler  (crimson). 
The  former  is  a  Dijon  Rose  and  we  know 
that  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  gives  ample 
satisfaction  not  far  from  your  neighbour¬ 
hood,  without  other  protection  than  a  wall. 
That  is  our  first  suggestion,  although  we 
have  two  that  we  could  substitute  for  it, 
namely,  Berberis  stenophylla  (golden  yel¬ 
low),  Cydonia  japonica  cardinalis  (scarlet) 
and  Forsythia  suspensa  (yellow).  These  are 
flowering  shrubs  and  the  first-named  is  ever- 
-green.  Three  handsome  foliage  shrubs  that 
might  be  used  for  the  purpose  are  Aristo- 
lochia  Sipho,  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  and  Yitis 
vinifera  apiifolia  (Celery  leaved  Vine). 

3584.  Climbers  for  Slate-Roof  Veran¬ 
dah. 

I  have  got  another  verandah  with  slated 
roof,  south  aspect,  quite  brilliant,  of  course, 
but  not  quite  so  good  as  the  glass  one,  where 
I  have  to  plant  four  climbers  on  the  wall 
and  three  on  the  pillars  of  the  verandah. 
Can  you  assist  me  in  a  selection  for  this  one 
also?  (D.  W.  D.,  Sutherlandshire.) 

The  presence  of  the  slated  roof  is  some¬ 
what  against  anything  that  may  be  grown 
under  it,  but  more  particularly  if  the  veran¬ 
dah  comes  low  down.  You  must  remember, 
also,  that  as  the  rain  does  not  get  to  these 
plants  under  the  verandahs  that  you  must 
occasionally  give  the  plants  a  good  syring- 


which  I  am  confident  will  give  the 
utmost  satisfaction.  All  seeds  are  carefully 
selected  under  my  own  supervision,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  produce  an  abundance  of  choice 
blooms  at  the  proper  season. 
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ing  in  order  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
prevent  red  spider  from  getting  a  footing 
during  the  warmer  and  drier  part  of  sum¬ 
mer.  We  have  selected  evergreen  plants  for 
the  back  wall  as  they  would  succeed  better 
than  some  of  the  deciduous  ones.  There  are 
several  variegated  Ivies  that  would  look 
well  on  the  wall  and  we  should  name 
Hedera  Helix  variegata  elegantissima  and 
H.  H.  digitata  aurea.  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla  has  small  evergreen  leaves  and  ripens 
red  berries  in  September.  Another  hand¬ 
some  berried  plant  which  we  think  would 
succeed  under  the  verandah  is  Crataegus 
Pyracantha  Lelandii.  All  the  four  are 
hardy.  For  the  pillars  of  that  same  veran¬ 
dah  you  might  use  Clematis  Jackmannii  and 
a  variety  of  the  common  Honeysuckle  (Loni- 
cera  Periclymenum  Early  Dutch).  The 
third  plant  might  consist  of  the  common 
white  Jasmine  (Jasminum  officinale)  or  the 
winter-flowering  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudi- 
florum).  The  latter  should  flower  fairly 
well  with  you  during  the  milder  parts  of 
winter  between  November  and  March.  The 
white  one  flowers  in  summer. 


VEGETABLES. 

3585.  Potatos  for  Forcing. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  name  two 
or  three  varieties  of.  Potatos  suitable  for 
forcing  on  a  hotbed  with  frames.  Do  they 
require  any  particular  temperature  to  cause 
them  to  produce  tubers  ?  I  can  get  plenty 
of  horse  manure  if  that  would  do  as  well 
as  any  other.  A  few  hints  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  frames  would  also  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  (J.  Hunter,  Cheshire.) 

Early  Potatos  of  dwarf  habit  would  be 
most  suitable  for  frames  and  the  conditions 
would  be  fulfilled  by  Sharpe’s  Victor,  Ring¬ 
leader,  Old  Ashleaf  or  Early  Ashleaf. 
Horse  manure  will  answer  well  enough,  but 
if  you  could  mix  it  with  leaves  or  cow 
manure  it  would  be  more  durable.  Failing 
this  you  might  be  able  to  get  a  fair  quantity 
of  rank  litter  with  the  horse  manure.  When 
making  up  the  hotbed,  tread  it  down  quite 
firmly.  The  frames  should  be  put  on  im¬ 
mediately  and  about  6  in.  of  soil.  The 
manure  will  be  inclined  to  heat  considerably 
during  the  first  few  days,  but  you  should 
leave  a  chink  for  air  at  the  top  to  let  the 
rank  steam  escape.  In  the  meantime  the  soil 
will  be  in  good  condition  for  planting  which 
should  be  done  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
The  frames  should  be  matted  up  at  night 
to  maintain  the  temperature,  but  they  should 
be  taken  off  during  the  day  after  the  Potatos 
appear  above  the  soil.  As  the  weather  gets 
warmer  so  you  will  have  to  give  an  increas¬ 
ing  amount  of*  air  to  prevent  the  stems  of 
the  Potatos  from  getting  too  much  drawn. 
No  particular  temperature  is  necessary,  but 
if  the  bed  gets  too  cool  while  the  weather 
is  cold,  you  could  surround  the  frames  with 
a  lining  of  fresh  manure  to  keep  up  the 
heat. 

3586.  Raising  Early  Peas. 

Could  I  use  the  hotbed  for  raising  early 
Peas  to  plant  out  when  the  weather  becomes 
fine.  My  soil  is  rather  heavy  and  slugs  are 
a  great  torment  in  March.  If  so,  what  plan 
of  treating  them  would  you  recommend.  (J. 
Hunter,  Ches'hire.) 

The  hotbed  should  answer  admirably  for 
bringing  on  garden  Peas  in  their  early 
stages.  You  can  sow  them  in  small  pots, 
on  small  square  pieces  of  turf,  or  in  narrow 
boxes  made  for  the  purpose.  The  first  two 
would,  perhaps,  be  most  convenient  in 
frames,  as  you  will  have  to  stand  them  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  Potatos.  When  the  latter 
appear  above  ground,  the  Peas  must  be 

I  ioyqd  elsewhere,  otherwise  they  will  get 
shaded  by  the  presence  of  pots  or  turves. 

I I  would  be  convenient  to  have  cold  frames 
into  which  you  could  place  the  Peas  after 


they  have  germinated,  matting  up  the  frames 
at  night  to  keep  them  snug,  especially  after 
removing  them  from  the  hotbed. 

3587.  Herbs  for  Exhibition. 

I  want  to  grow  some  herbs  for  our  flower 
show  in  August.  Please  name  half-a-dozen 
of  the  best  sorts  and  tell  me  in  your  next 
issue  the  method  of  raising  them.  I  know 
some  of  them,  but  not  the  botanical  names. 
(F.  A.,  Somerset.) 

In  the  meantime  you  can  dig  and  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  herbs.  Most  of  them  can 
be  raised  from  seed.  For  instance,  you  can 
sow  Fennel  in  March  or  April,  also  common 
Thyme  (Thymus  vulgaris),  summer  Savory 
(Satureja  hortensis)  and  Sage  (Salvia  offici¬ 
nalis).  If  you  desire  them  early  you  can 
sow  in  boxes  in  March,  but  if  you  have  not 
the  convenience  of  glass  you  can  sow  them 
in  the  open  in  April.  Plants  will  have  to 
be  obtained  of  the  common  Marjoram  (Ori¬ 
ganum  vulgare)  and  Spearmint  (Mentha 
viridis),  both  of  which  should  be  planted 
in  March.  After  you  get  a  stock  of  these 
two  latter  plants  you  can  make  fresh  plan¬ 
tations  by  dividing  your  own  plants.  The 
same  would,  of  course,  apply  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Thyme,  but  raising  from  seed  is  the 
easiest  of  all.  When  they  are  1  in.  high,  cr 
even  less,  you  should  thin  them  out,  leaving 
about  9  in.  to  12  in.  between  the  plants  of 
Sage  and  Fennel.  The  others  may  be  closer. 

3588.  Large  Onions  for  Spring1  Sowing. 

Last  autumn  I  sowed  Giant  Rocca  and 

White  Lisbon  Onions.  What  varieties  would 
you  recommend  for  spring  sowing?  They 
must  be  large,  and  when  should  they  be 
sown?  (F.  A.,  Somerset.) 

Three  excellent  Onions  of  large  size  for 
spring  sowing  are  Ailsa  Craig,  Rousham 
Park  Hero  and  Cranston’s  Excelsior.  They 
may  be  sown  as  early  in  March  as  possible 
when  you  get  the  soil  in  good  condition. 
You  would  get  larger  Onions,  however,  by 
any  given  time  if  you  were  to  sow  them  in 
boxes  and  place  them  in  a  warm-  house  or 
make  up  a  hotbed  for  them.  The  seedlings 
should  be  transplanted  into  other  boxes  when 
3  in.  high  and  transferred  to  the  open 
ground  in  April  or  early  in  May  when  the 
weather  is  suitable. 


FRUIT. 

3  5  89.  Cutting  Down  Fruit  Trees  for 
Grafting. 

I  have  read,  somewhere,  about  cutting 
down  fruit  trees  for  grafting.  Would  you 
explain  what  this  means  and  how  I  should 
set  about  it.  I  have  a  Pear  tree  and  some 
Apple  trees  that  are  bad  varieties  and  I 
want  to  graft  them  with  better  sorts.  What 
is  the  best  time  to  do  these  operations?  (H. 
Richardson,  Yorks.) 

Trees  are  cut  down  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Sometimes  the  trunk  is  cut  down  within  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.  of  the  ground  and  several  grafts 
put  on,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so 
drastic.  A  considerable  length  of  stem  may 
be  left  to  advantage  so  that  you  can  have 
the  trees  in  their  present  form  minus  the 
branches.  The  latter  may  be  cut  back  with¬ 
in  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  the  base .  just  leaving 
sufficient  room  to  graft  on  the  new  varieties. 
Quite  a  number  of  grafts  could,  therefore, 
be  put  on,  all  of  one  variety  or  of  several 
varieties,  according  to  fancy.  The  plan  is 
to  put  on  a  graft  to  each  leading  branch 
upon  the  tree  and  if  you  succeed  in  getting 
ail  of  them  to  take,  the  trees  so  operated 
upon  will  .come  into  bearing  at  an  earlier 
period  than  if  the  tree  was  cut  down  so  as 
to  require  fresh  training.  The  cutting  down 
should  be  done  at  once,  before  the  trees 
commence  growing,  otherwise  part  of  their 
resources  will  be  wasted.  You  shoud  also 
see  about  getting  grafts  to  put  on  them. 
Tie  them  in  small  bundles,  have  them  pro¬ 


perly  labelled  and  insert  them  in  soil  behi 
a  north  wall,  so  as  to  retard  them  until  t 
time  of  grafting.  If  the  trees  being  graft 
have  started  a  little  in  advance  of  the  graf 
so  much  the  better.  The  actual  grafti 
should  be  done  about  the  end  of  March 
the  beginning  of  April. 


SOILS  AMD  MANURES. 

3590.  Treatment  of  Soil. 

How  should  I  treat  the  soil  of  my  gard 
which  is  like  the  enclosed.  The  top  soil 
very  black  and  the  subsoil  (No.  2)  is  yell, 
clay,  very  hard  and  stiff  to  work.  It  t 
never  been  trenched  so  far  as  I  know.  W1 
is  the  best  manure  for  this  soil  and  wl 
should  it  be  applied  ?  (W.  M.  G.,  Kent 

-•The  top  soil  has  evidently  been  cultivat 
and  manured  for  a  long  series  of  yea 
The  whole  ground  would  be  better  1 
trenching,  but  the  clay  material  bene; 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  top,  althou 
it  may  be  slightly  mixed  with  the  black  s 
just  where  they  come  in  contact.  Keep  1 
yellow  material  mostly  in  the  bottom,  but 
after  years  it  may  be  gradually  incorporai 
with  the  black  material,  and  the  top  soil  a 
subsoil  will  benefit  greatly  by  the  mixtu 
giving  the  plants  a  much  greater  root  rv 
The  best  manure  would  be  something  cc 
taining  plenty  of  litter,  like  straw  or  mi 
fibre,  that  would  have  the  effect  of  maki 
the  subsoil  more  porous.  It  should  be  p 
in  layers  between  the  layers  of  soil  at  t 
time  of  trenching,  and  it  would  be  advisai 
to  use  the  larger  proportion  of  it  in  the  cl. 
soil  below,  but  particularly  the  ranker  p< 
tions.  Leave  the  soil  quite  rough,  or  ev 
in  ridges,  on  the  top  until  you  are  about 
prepare  it  for  planting,  when  you  can  1 
a  fork  in  levelling  down,  so  as  to  break 
the  soil  as  finely  as  possible.  If  you  foil 
out  the  above  plan  most  of  the  black  s. 
will  still  be  on  the  top  so  that  a  dressi 
of  lime  would  be  of  considerable  advanfa) 
It  should  only  be  forked  in  about  2  in. 

3  in.  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  get  downwan 
3  5  91.  Soil  not  Cultivated  for  Ten  Yea 

Will  you  please  answer  if  ground  whi 
has  not  been  cultivated  for  ten  ye; 
needs  manure.  If  so,  what  quantity  shoe. 
I  require  for  ordinary  garden  purpos 
(Novice,  Essex.) 

Soil  that  has  been  uncultivated  for  ' 
many  years  would  derive  advantage 
having  a  considerable  quantity  of  suital 
manure  mixed  with  it,  as  we  presume  yc 
soil  will  be  heavy  if  the  natural  material  y 
your  district.  You  do  not  tell  us  whetl: 
the  ground  has  been  in  pasture  ;  if  . 
there  would  be  a  considerable  amount  : 
grass  fibre  in  it  which  would  prove  adv;- 
tageous  when  rotted.  All  the  same,  yi 
cannot  make  any  mistake  in  adding  stab 
manure  for  heavy  soils  and  cow  manure  :f 
light  soils.  Just  how  much  you  may  app- 
depends  upon  the  expense  to  which  you  c;? 
to  go.  From  20  tons  to  25  tons  of  farmyd 
manure  per  acre  would  be  a  fairly  gd 
manuring,  but  market  gardeners,  who  f- 
quently  trench  their  land  and  take  off  hea' 
crops,  may  give  it  a  hundred  tons  of  mam’ 
per  acre.  At  the  former  rate  you  would  ■ 
quire  to  use  two  or  three  hundredweight 
rod,  and  that  is  by  no  means  a  heavy  man  - 
ing  for  garden  soil.  If  you  do  not  objt 
to  the  expense  you  can  use  manure  free,, 
during  the  first  year  or  two  at  least.  • 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3592.  Washing:  Glass  and  Wood  f 

Greenhouse. 

The  foggy  weather  lately  has  made  .? 
glass  of  my  greenhouse  very  dirty  and. 
think  it  injurious  to  the  plants.  It  ajo 
makes  the  white  paint  very  unsight; 
Would  soapy  watemhave  any  effect  upon  e 
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lass  and  woodwork?  Your  advice  would 
3  appreciated.  (Constant  Reader,  Surrey.) 
Soapy  water  would  be  very  serviceable 
,r  the  woodwork.  In  the  case  of  the  glass 
self  we  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
1  washing  off  all  sooty  deposits  simply  by 
le  aid  of  water  alone.  If  the  wood  is  in 
ny  way  difficult  to  clean  you  can  employ 
solution  of  washing  soda  of  moderate 
rength  and  that  will  have  a  much  greater 
feet  upon  the  soot  and  other  filth  deposited 
pon  the  woodwork.  After  having  well 
etted  all  parts  of  the  roof,  even  if  with 
ater  only,  you  can  then  commence  on  the 
oodwork  with  the  washing  soda,  using  a 
rubbing  brush. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Old  China)  1,  Acokanthera  spectabilis; 

The  Oleander  (Nerium  Oleander) ;  3, 
'eutzia  crenata ;  4,  Chlorophytum  elatum 

ariegatum;  5,  St,  John’s  wort  (Hypericum 
ilycinum) ;  6,  Whorled  Primula  (Primula 
srticillata) ;  7,  Laurustinus  (Viburnum 

inus) ;  8,  Butcher’s  Broom  (Ruscus  aculea- 
is);  9,  Variegated  Ground  Ivy  (Nepeta 
lechoma  variegata) ;  10,  Common  Maiden- 
air  Fern  (Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris). 

(D.  H.)  1,  Clivia  miniata  var. ;  2,  Prim- 
la  floribunda ;  3,  Oplismenus  Burmanni 
ariegata;  4,  Zebrinia  pendula  (best  known 
s  Tradescantia  zebrinaj. 

(F.  Ward)  1,  Euonymus  japonicus  albo- 
larginata ;  2,  Erica  carnea ;  3,  Berberis 
:enophylla. 


RAPE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
liddlesex.— Perennial  Seeds ;  also  Logan- 
erry;  Japanese  Lilies;  Iris  Kaempferi ; 
pecial  Offer  of  Montbretias ;  and  New  and 
lare  Plants. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middle- 
ex. — Ware’s  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
nd  Bulbs  for  Spring  Planting ;  also  Ware’s 
tegonias. 

Bees,  Ltd.,  Mill  Street,  Liverpool. — Bees’ 
'ested  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd),  The  Floral  Farms, 
1'isbech. — Bath’s  Select  Garden  Seeds. 

M.  H.  Sinclair,  F.R.H.S.,  156A,  Union 
■treet,  Aberdeen. — Garden  Seeds,  Plants, 
tc. 

- - 

lematls  paniculata. 

The  above  is  a  very  floriferous  Clema- 
is  from  Japan,  which  seems  to  be  better 
mown  in  America  than  here.  In  this 
ountry,  however,  seems  to  flower  as 
>rofusely,  and  is  of  such  vigorous  growth 
hat  it  should  be  largely  employed  for 
raining  on  the  walls  of  houses  and  for 
overing  bowers,  summer  houses,  arbours 
md  pergolas.  The  flowers  are  made  up, 
s  a  rule,  of  four  sepals,  which  are  pure 
flute,  starry,  and  emit  a  fragrance  like 
hat  of  Hawthorn.  It  blooms  during 
September  and  October,  but  owing  to  the 
lumber  of  flowers  and  their  purer  white, 
he  species  is  really  superior  to  the  well- 
mown  C.  Flammula.  If  planted  where 
t  could  be  allowed  to  g^ow  with  the 
ullest  freedom  it  would  produce  immense 
juantities  of  flowers  for  cutting,  and 
vhich  could  be  used  in  vases  in  the  home. 
The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  grows 
o  a  height  of  30  ft.  or  more.  It  should 
tot,  therefore,  be  planted  in  confined 
spaces,  but  where  it  would  be  con¬ 
venient  to  allow  it  to  assume  its  natural 
limensions.  At  that  period  of  the  year 
ew  things  could  heat  it  when  seen  in  this 
ioriferous  condition. 


Giant  Barberton  Daisy. 

From  all  accounts  it  would  seem  that 
the  Barberton  Daisy  is  undergoing  great 
improvements  in  the  matter  of  size  at 
New  York:  ‘‘The  Florists'  Exchange” 

gives  a  photographic  illustration  of  a 
bloom  measuring  5  in.  in  diameter.  The 
original  flower  was  said  to  be  just  half 
that  width.  In  combination  with  the 


large  flower  the  plant  has  also  increased 
in  stature  from  12  in.  or  18  in.  to  3  ft. 
in  height.  It  is  stated  that  twenty-two 
flowers  were  counted  at  the  same  time 
upon  a  two-year-old  plant.  It  also  blooms 
throughout  the  year  with  a  rest  of  two 
months  in  summer  and  in  winter.  The 
colour  is  scarlet  and  the  flower  lasts 
more  than  ten  days  in  water. 
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-  Gardening  - 


Its  Charm  and  Mystery. 


It  is  the  uncertainty  and  mystery  about 
all  gardening  efforts  that  I  think  make 
this  hobby  so  fascinating.  There  are 
some  hobbies  that  are  so  fixed  in  their 
results  that  one  practically  knows  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  Not  so  with  garden¬ 
ing  ;  man  tills  the  soil  and  sows  the  seed, 
plants  and  prunes  the  trees,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  is  altogether  in  the  dark. 

Mark  how  the  enthusiastic  gardener, 
first  thing  in  the  morning  goes  down  his 
garden  and  looks  round  (in  growing  time, 
of  course)  to  see  the  results  of  the  night’s 
work,  for  night  is  a  great  growing  time. 
The  Rose  exhibitor  hurries  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  see  if  the  particular  Rose  he  hoped 
for  is  just  fit,  only  to  find  it  blown,  and 
may  be,  before  he  has  time  to  think  his 
regret,  he  finds  one  advanced  enough  of 
another  variety  to  take  its  place,  for 
which  he  had  not  dared  to  hope.  Again, 
the  rosarian  has  pruned  a  certain  Rose 
bush  in  the  spring,  and  looked  for  good 
results,  but,  to  his  chagrin,  it  sends  up 
two  good  shoots,  but  both  without  a  bud. 
He  forgets  that  tree  for  the  time  being, 
and  turns  his  attention  elsewhere,  and 
some  days  later  is  astonished  to  find  a 
good  shoot  coming  right  from  the  base  of 
the  bush ;  it  comes  up,  and  in  course  of 
time,  a  splendid  bloom  is  his  reward, 
most  welcome  because  least  expected. 

A  man  buys  seed  of  a  certain  flower, 
he  sows  it,  it  comes  up  much  as  hither¬ 
to,  but  he  is  surprised  one  day  in  the 
flowering  season  to  find  that  amongst 
them  are  several  beautiful  strains  of 
flower  quite  new  to  him,  and  may  be  to 
the  world  of  gardening,  a  mystery  he 
mav  understancl  if  he  will  carefully  study 
Nature.  What  could  not  be  written  of 
Orchids  in  this  respect,  roots  bought  some¬ 
times  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  yet  return¬ 
ing,  through  the  medium  of  their  unique 
blossoms,  their  purchase  money  a  thou¬ 
sandfold  ? 

It  is  the  speculation  entailed  in  gar¬ 
dening  that  makes  it  so  fascinating  a 
hobby:  there  is  no  certainty  about  it, 
but  many  surprises.  It  is  to  my  mind 
the  hobby  of  hobbies,  healthful,  useful, 
interesting,  and  full  of  a  glorious  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  always  keeps  one  on  the  tip¬ 
toe  of  "interested  expectancy. 

What  gardener  is  there  who  has  un¬ 
fastened  a  bundle  of  new  Rose  trees  in 
the)  autumn,  and  has  not  seen  within 
that  bundle  hopes  and  great  expectations 
for  next  summer?  Or,  again,  another 
who  orders  a  lot  of  herbaceous  stuff  for  a 
new  border,  and  not  having  grown  them 
before,  see  how  he  criticises  some  of  the 
ugly  roots  rather  disdainfully.  But,  and 
I  have  experienced  these  things  myself, 
is  it  this  very  dubiousness  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  adds  such  a  piquancy  to  one’s 
feelings  when  the  results  are  seen  ?  Some 
things  may  fail,  but  Nature  is  generally 
very  bountiful,  and  exceeds  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  results  our  highest  expectation. 
A  mystery  indeed,  and  therein  lies  the 
garden’s  charm. 

A.  D.  C. 


LITERARY  NOTE. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  great  and  growing  interest  taken 
in  gardens  and  gardening,  private  and 
public  parks  and  open  spaces,  a  know¬ 
ledge  ot  botany,  and  a  love  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  signs  of  the- 
times.  To  all  those  interested,  the  issue 
of  a  new  and  highly  important  serial 
work  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  will 
be  especially  welcome.  In  11  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  the  British  Isles,  Native  and 
Acclimatised,'’  the  authors,  Messrs.  C.  S. 
Cooper,  F.R.H.S.,  and  W.  Percival  Wes¬ 
tell,  F.L.S.,  have  produced  a  work  which 
will  enable  the  reader  to  identify  not  only 
the  trees  and  shrubby  plants  that  help  to 
make  this  country  so  beautiful,  but  also 
the  more  common  cultivated  trees  and 
shrubs  that  have  become  acclimatised 
among  us.  Over  550  species  will  be  dealt 
with  under  the  headings  of  flowers,  in¬ 
florescence,  fruit,  foliage,  mode  of 
growth  and  winter  buds,  whilst  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  will  be  given 
as  to  planting,  soil,  situation,  seed  sow¬ 
ing,  transplanting,  insect  and  fungoid 
pests,  popular  names,  medicinal  virtues, 
etc.  There  will  be  a  detailed  glossary 
of  over  350  botanical  terms  with  deriva¬ 
tions  of  all  words  used,  as  well  as  lists 
of  Latin  and  Greek  roots  used  in  floral 
nomenclature,  and  Latin,  English,  na¬ 
tural  order,  and  colour  indices.  The 
fine  series  of  illustrations  (16  in  colour 
and  70  in  black  and  white)  will  be  a 
special  feature. 

- - 

Stenoglottis  fimbriata  and  iongifolia. 

These  small  though  pretty  Orchids  are 
now  flowering  freely  where  they  receive 
the  attention  and  requirements  necessary. 
As  the  flowers  expand  so  the  leaves  will 
ripen,  and  this  is  assign  to  gradually  with¬ 
hold  water,  and  to  admit  as  much  air  and 
light  as  possible  within  reason,  and  so 
ripen  the  tubers  for  another  year.  When 
the  flowers  are  all  cut  away  they  will  last 
from  four  to  six  weeks  when  well  grown. 
The  pots  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  light  and  air  possible  in  a 
temperature,  rarely  lower  than  55  degs.  ; 
here  they  may  remain  during  the  winter 
with  very  little  attention,  the  moisture  of 
other  plants  growing  in  the  house  oft- 
times  supplying  sufficient  without  much 
water  being  supplied.  In  the  spring  take 
out  the  now  starting  tubers,  and  place 
them  in  shallow  pans  and  small  pots, 
using  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  clean 
oak  leaves,  silver  sand,  and  a  little  peat, 
with  ample  drainage.  Grow  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  65  degs.,  using  the  syringe  fre¬ 
quently  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture,  and  as  the  foliage 
makes  headway  supply  an  abundance  of 
water.  Feed  with  diluted  cow  manure  as 
the  pots  fill  with  roots.  Plenty  of  light 
and  air  are  essential,  and  sunlight  in 
moderation  are  the  chief  requirements  to 
success  during  the  growing  season. 

Debutant. 

Growing  Popularity  of  Gardening. 

The  past  year  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  great  increase  in  gardens,  and  for  the 
evident  growth  of  flower  culture.  Those 
whose  business  it  is  to  take  note  of  such 
developments  have  been  struck  with  the 
evidences  of  a  boom  in  horticulture,  com¬ 
ments  Edward  Owen  Greening  in  the 
“  Standard.” 


TRADE  NOTICE, 


Combined  Catalogue,  Blotter  and  Diary. 

From  Messrs.  Joseph  Bentley,  Li , 
Chemical  Works,  Barrow-on-Humt 
Hull,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  tbr 
combined  catalogue,  blotter  and  dial 
In  this  there  is  printed  the  various  inse' t 
cides  and  other  preparations  which  tl  - 
have  made  for  use  in  gardens,  orcha  s 
and  fields.  Then  follows  the  calen<  : 
and  diary,  and  between  every  two  she  1 
is  another  of  blotting  paper.  The  cc  - 
bination  will  be  handy  to  those  requirij 
a  book  for  memoranda  and  other  p- 
ticulars  ready  to  hand  on  their  de  . 
Post  office  information  will  also  prove  uj- 
ful  to  those  who  have  much  writing  to  > . 

Tree  Planting. 

According  to  a  report  recently  issi: 
of  experiments  made  at  the  Duke  : 
Bedford’s  Woburn  fruit  farms,  it  is  bet  r 
in  planting  fruit  trees  to  be  careless  th 
careful  for  the  following  reasons 1  • 
long  series  of  experiments  have  proi . 
that  a  transplanted  tree  grows  very-  me 
in  the  same  way  as  a  seed.  It  is  who 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  everyone  1 ; 
previously  supposed,  that  great  care  > 
preserve  the  small  rootlets  is  requisi 
as  in  any  case  these  sensitive  tips  ;• 
damaged/  The  tree  does  not  take  up  w 
the  old  way  of  growing,  but  practica 
starts  afresh,  and  depends  for  vitality . 
the  new  roots  which  it  forms.  It  was  d  - 
covered  by  a  pure  accident  that  cert; 
“carelessly  planted  trees  ”,  grew,  vr 
much  better  than  those  about  which  mu', 
trouble  had  been  taken,  and  the  sub 
quent  experiments  may  be  said,  to  prc 
conclusively  that  if  you  want  a  tree  ■ 
grow  well  you  must  ram  and  hamrv 
and  pound  the  earth  in  with  the  utmi 
force.  If  you  bruise  the  roots,  so  mu 
the  better ;  it  will  'stimulate  them  to  se 
out  new  rootlets.  The  report  sugge 
two  other  rather  unorthodox  conclusion 
(1)  The  laborious  and  expensive  busim 
of  trenching  the  ground  for  fruit  tre 
often  does  more  harm  than  good ;  (2) 
you  have  not  planted  your  trees  ear! 
it  is  as  well  to  plant  them  in  the  fr 
week  of  March  as  in  December.  J 

Salvia  argentea. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  t- 
hardy  Salvias,  and  forms  a  very  intere 
ing  and  effective  plant  for  an  herbacec- 
border,  or  for  planting  on  a  sunny,  wc- 
drained  rockery.  This  splendid  pk- 
grows  about  3  ft.  in  height,  and  is  of  1 
free  branching .  habit,  producing  num - 
ous  sprays  of  snow-white  flowers  in  Ju‘ 
and  July-.  The  foliage  is  very  pretty  a  l 
distinct,  being  broad  cordate  in  shape  at 
covered  with  a  silvery-white  tomentum  - 
the  specific  name  suggests.  It  is  of  ea 
culture,  and  does  well  in  ordinary  we- 
drained  soil.  Water  freely  during  t? 
summer. 

Langport.  W.  Glover. 


3STRLJCTION  OF  VERMIN.  - 

Most  gardens  are  pestered  with  RATS  and  Ml  < 
e  effort  should  be  made  at  this  time  of  the  yearn 
minate  them  before  seeds  are  sown.  Danysz  v  ijs 
t  rate  stuff  for  killing  these  vermin.  Single  tube ‘  , 
inhos  5/-.  Post  free  from— DA.NYSZ  VIRUS  LI  . 


H-  Gardening  World,  February  6,  1909. 


An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

Flowers  are  the  sweetest  things  God  ever 
ie  and  forgot  to  put  a  soul  into.” — Ward 
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'  So  ttu  ?ea. 

ower  of  my  earliest  boyhood,  thou  art 
still 

The  steadfast  joy  of  my  maturer  years  ; 

are  than  of  old  thy  tender  grace  doth  fill 

My  soul  with  light,  when  thy  fair  form 
appears. 

*  *  * 

ithin  the  palace  garden  thou  dost  shine, 

In  fragrant  beauty,  near  the  regal 
Rose ; 

ke  faith,  with  aspirations  most  divine, 

Thy  heavenward  radiance  midst  the 
twilight  glows. 

nd  on  those  cottage  walls  where  loving 
hands 

Have  trained  thy  tendrils  to  aspire  and 
bloom, 

,’ith  odours  from  the  bowers  of  angel- 
lands, 

W?f*'  the  deep  incense  of  thy  rich  per¬ 
fume. 

—Rev.  David  R.  Williamson, 

in  “The  Sweet  Pea  Annual.” 


CLXXXI. 

Lawns. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  but 
am  told  that  in  the  case  of  lawns  badly 
infested  with  moss,  that  a  heavy  sprink¬ 
ling  of  fresh  wood  ashes  will  prove  fatal 
to  the  moss,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
good  for  the  grass.  A  little  good  soil  put 
over  the  surface  of  lawns  at  this  season 
always  proves  beneficial ;  it  is  as  well, 
however,  to  remove  all  stones,  lest  later 
en,  when  the  mowing  machine  is  in  use, 
they  prove  troublesome.  Only  the  other 
day,  I  was  looking  at  a  large  lawn ;  last 
year  there  were  as  many  Daisy  plants  as 
grass  plants;  now,  scarcely  one  was  to  be 
seen.  On  bended  knees,  with  the  help  of 
a  small  fork,  the  enthusiastic  owner  had 
worked  away  for  weeks,  and,  after  all, 
there  'is  no  other  way  of  eradicating  the 
plants  so  effectual  as  this.  W  inter  rol¬ 
ling,  let  us  remember,  is  far  more  bene¬ 
ficial  than  it  ever  can  be  during  the 
summer.  Grass  seed  may  be  sown,  if 
required,  in  March,  and  as  to  quantity  of 
seed  required  per  rod — one  pound  may  be 
allowed,  but  this  is  where  a  wholly  new 
lawn  is  being  made  and  grown  in  this 
way. 

The  Antirrhinum. 

So  useful  and  gay  a  flowering  plant  as 
this  old  favourite  should  be  made  the 
most  of  in  our  gardens,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  do  not  get  from  it  all  that  we 
might  do  if  we  do  not  sow  it  until  the 
spring  has  come.  I  like  to  include  it  with 
the  autumn-sown  subjects,  and  at  the 
present  moment  am  rejoicing  in  some  fine 
young  plants,  that  when  the  time  comes 
will  be  removed  to  the  borders  for  early 
flowering.  But  as  they  are  in  rather  cold 
wet  soil  I  have  taken  the  precaution  of 
giving  them  slight  protection  during  cold 
spells'.  For  this  purpose  I  find  old  Sweet 
Pea  haulms  kept  in  a  dry  shed,  and 
brought  out  when  wanted  very  useful ; 
with  the  help  of  a  few  bent  sticks  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  this  light  material  can  be  laid  over 
them,  and  with  some  matting  stretched 
in  front  of  them  on  the  windward  side. 
They  are  looking  now  wonderfully  healthy 
and  robust  and,  of  course,  all  protection 
is  removed  as  the  cold  spell  ends.  Where 
no  seed  was  sown  in  the  autumn,  it  might 
well  be  sown  at  the  present  time,  if  we 
have  a  cold  frame,  or  a  greenhouse,  for 
early,  seedlings  will  make  good  flowering 
stuff,  and  that  before  the  summer  is  half 
over'  Antirrhinums  are  not  annuals,  and, 
of  course,  take  a  longer  time  to  mature 
and  produce  flowers  than  do  the  majority 
of  annuals.  Very  beautiful  colours  have 
been  evolved  within  recent  years,  so  that 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  procure  fresh 
seed  from  time  to  time.  There  are  clear 
bright  rose  tints  that  at  one  time  were 
not  in  existence.  Self  tones  make  a  more 
decorative  display  than  parti-coloured 
flowers.  I  would  like  to  plead  for  a 
greater  use  df  the  tall  or  majus  varieties 
—the  dwarf  kinds  are  good  enough  in 
their  way,  and  can  be  put  to  many  uses, 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  great  pity  that  they 


should  oust,  as  to  a  great  extent  they 
have  done,  those  fine  tall  varieties.  i 
recall  a  border  I  saw  in  a  very  large 
garden,  last  summer,  and  remember  be¬ 
ing  greatly  struck  by  the  value  of  some 
well-grown  and  finely  flowering  plants 
some  grand  brilliant  canary  yellows, 
some  pure  whites,  and  striking  rose-red 
hues.  The  Antirrhinums  stood  out  with 
great  beautv  from  among  other  subjects 
and  all  were  of  the  tall  varieties.  Among 
the  novelties  of  the  present  season  I  note 
that  a  double  form  is  being  offered,  or 
iather  the  seeds  of  it  under  title,  A.  majus 
flore  pleno.  The  sight  of  this  announce¬ 
ment  reminds  me  that  two  summers  ago 
I  had  two  plants  at  least  that  showed  as 
it  were  small  wings.  I  marked  the  flow¬ 
ers  for  seed,  but  failed,  I  fear,  to  gather 
it.  I  suppose  it  was  a  step  towmrds  double 
blooms  ! 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
quite  easy  to  rear  Antirrhinums  from 
cuttings.  These  may  be  put  in  during  the 
autumn  and  given  frame  or  cold-house 
protection  for  the  winter.  But,  even  at 
the  present  time,  if  we  have  good  strains 
of  old  plants  in  the  garden  and  wish  to 
increase  them.  wre  may  secure  cuttings 
and  fill  a  box  or  two  and  allow  them  to 
root  in  a  cold  or  slightly-heated  house. 

There  is  a  use  for  Antirrhinums  that, 
to  my  mind,  shows  them  off  to  their  full 
value  and  beauty,  and  that  is  to  use  them 
as  subjects  in  the  rock  garden.  They 
delight  in  a  warm,  well- drained  position 
such  as  this  should  afford,  and  often 
flower  best  when  in  a  soil  that  is  not  over 
rich.  They  will  often  seed  themselves 
and  spring  up  between  the  closely  laid 
rocky  slabs,  on  ledges,  anywnere  it  would 
seem  where  they  can  figure  picturesquely, 
for  thev  have  a  charm,  a  beauty,  an  in¬ 
dependence  that  hand  planted  specimens 
never  achieve,  try  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
imitate  this  subtle  and  almost  indefinable 
beauty  of  placing. 

F.  Norfolk. 


- ♦  ♦  - 

Burpee’s  Farm  Manual. 

From  across  the  Atlantic  comes  the 
heautifully-got-up  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
AY.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.  Quite  a  number  of  the  pictures 
are  in  colours,  representing  both  flowers 
and  vegetables.  Sweet  Peas  are  a  spe¬ 
cial  feature  with  this  large  American  firm, 
having  extensive  trial  grounds  at  Ford- 
hook.  Vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  gar¬ 
den  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
farm  seeds  offered.  Interesting  to  some, 
who  mav  have  acquired  a  liking  for  Maize 
or  Indian  Corn,  are  the  illustrations  of 
the  numerous  varieties  described.  As  the 
American  climate  is  somewhat  warmer 
than  ours  in  summer,  the  extra  early 
varieties  will,  no  doubt,  prove  the  mo^t 
likely  to  come  to  maturity  in  this  country. 
Various  vegetables  are  also  mentioned 
which  do  not  often  appear  in  British 
seed  lists. 
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Making  a 

herbaceous 

Border. 

V _ 

A  herbaceous  border  being  an  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  in  a  garden,  and  being  also 
of  a  permanent  character,  it  is  well  be¬ 
fore  starting  the  formation  of  one  to  have 
the  matter  carefully  thought  out. 

To  begin  with,  trench  the  ground  two 
feet  deep,  adding  plenty  ot  farmyard 
manure  and  some  bone  meal,  the  latter 
being  essential  as  it  sustains  the  plants 
after  the  ordinary  manure  is  exhausted. 

Trenching  should  be  done  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  but  the  planting  of  the  border 
should  be  deferred  until  spring,  as  many 
of  the  plants  are  sure  to  perish  if  planted 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Have  a  background  to  your  border.  If 
there  is  a  wall  cover  it  with  Clematis, 
some  of  the  hardy  vines,  Aristolochia, 
and  some  of  the  finer  varieties  of  Berberis, 
but  before  proceeding  further  have  a  plan 
prepared  of  the  border,  with  each  group 
of  plants  marked  thereon,  giving  the 
height,  colour,  and  time  of  flowering;  one 
will  then  be  able  to  make  out  a  list  of 
what  will  be  required  to  fill  the  border. 

In  making  the  selection  of  plants  do 
not  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
collection,  but  confine  it  to  plants  that 
have  some  character  about  them,  either 
in  flower  or  foliage,  or  both  ;  many  of  our 
herbaceous  plants  look  very  pretty  in  a 
nurseryman's  shop  at  a  flower  show,  but 
when  grown  for  effect  they  are  disap¬ 
pointing.  Select  plants  so  as  to  give  as 
long  a  season  of  flowering  as  possible, 
so  that  with  the  addition  of  spring  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs  the  border  may  be  of  interest 
at  all  seasons. 

The  system  of  grouping  the  plants  now 
in  vogue,  is  a  great  advance  on  the  old 
method  of  cramming  as  many  species  as 
possible  into  a  given  space.  Much  has 
been  said  in  favour  of  colour  schemes, 
but  I  am  not  in  favour  of  them  but  would 
rather  imitate  nature  as  far  as  possible. 

Generally  speaking,  three  plants  to  a 
group  will  be  sufficient,  but  in  some  cases 
owing  to  the  habit  of  the  plant  one  to  a 
group  will  be  enough.  In  planting  do 
not  keep  to  straight  lines,  but  plant 
irregularly,  having  groups  rising  above 
the  surrounding  groups  at  intervals  all 
over  the  border,  and  arrange  the  groups 
that  no  two  adjoining  groups  will  flower 
simultaneously,  but  succeed  each  other 
and  so  prolong  the  flowering  season. 

Have  no  hard  and  fast  lines  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  the  groups,  but  rather 
have  the  one  running  into  the  next  and 
so  on,  and  arrange  the  groups  along  the 
back  of  the  border  so  as  to  harmonise  with 
the  background ;  also  avoid  having  the 
following  colours  close  to  each  other, 
viz.  :  Purple,  blue  and  mauve,  yellow  and 
orange,  and  scarlet  and  red.  The  differ¬ 
ent  shades  of  pink  and  red  harmonise  well 
together,  and  for  strong  contrasts,  scarlet 
and  white. 

The  great  secret  in  planting  what  will 
be  a  pleasing  border,  and  not  a  mere 
mass  of  colour,  is  to  study  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  the  plants,  giving  each  its  due 
as  regards  position,  so  that  we  may  get 


something  like  the  true  form  of  the  plant ; 
for  example,  Actaeas  should  be  planted 
well  forward  in  a  border  otherwise  their 
beauty  of  form  is  lost. 

.D.  Chapman. 

The  Gardens,  Cawdor  Castle, 

Nairn,  N.B. 

- - 

Henry  Eckford’s  Catalogue. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  horticul¬ 
tural  world  is  practically  full  of  seed  cata¬ 
logues,  readers,  but  particularly  those 
who  are  fond  of  Sweet  Peas,  would  do 
well  to  examine  the  pages  of  the  hand¬ 
some  catalogue  got  up  by  Mr.  Henry  Eck- 
ford,  Wem,  Shropshire.  This  is  the  old 
and  original  seed  house  for  the  new  and 
improved  Sweet  Peas  which  are  so  popu¬ 
lar  at  the  present  day,  and  where  improve¬ 
ments  continue  to  be  effected  in  large 
numbers  every  year.  Only  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  and  choicest,  however,  are  offered  to 
the  general  public.  The  catalogue  is  or¬ 
namented  on  the  front  cover  with  the 
novelties,  Dodwell  F.  Browne  and  Mrs.  C. 
Masters,  while  the  other  two  novelties 
being  put  into  commerce  this  year, 
namely,  Annie  B.  Gilroy  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Bell,  ornament  the  back  cover. 


-  a.  w.  - - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  00KDITI0N8:—  Competitors  most 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  artiole  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  eaoh  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  wiU  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  artiole  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
thefollowing  week. 

Two  prizes  of  fis.  6d.  will  be  awarded  eaoh 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OP 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  F.  W.  S.,”  for  the  article  on 
“  Sweet.  Peas,”  page  64. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
Was  awarded  to  “C.  H..”  for  the  article  on 
“  Treatment  of  Gooseberry  Bushes,”  ;  and 
another  to  “  H.  Rowles  ”  for  the  article  on 
“  Ooronilla  glauca,”  page  58. 


Propagating 

Asparagus 

pern. 


This  elegant  plant  is  far  superior  o 
Maiden  Hair  Fern  for  its  beauty  in  d<  - 
rations  and  for  its  lasting  qualities.  '  e 
latter,  after  being  made  up  in  a  bouq  t 
or  buttonhole  on  a  hot  day,  begins  q 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  droop,  t 
Asparagus  will  last  as  many  days  ,  d 
still  appear  quite  fresh. 

The  best  and  quickest  means  of  pro  .. 
gation  is  undoubtedly  by  taking  cuttin  , 
although  this  method  :s  known  only  t<  i 
small  percentage  of  its  lovers. 

It  is  a  very  easy  operation  to  strike  th  5 
cuttings.  Cut  them  off  just  below  a  j<:  t 
and  insert  them  in  some  sandy  comy  t 
and  keep  moist  and  shaded  during  bri  t 
sunshine.  In  a  few  weeks’  time  they  1  1 
be  found  to  have  rooted  freely,  and : 
potted  up  in  a  compost  of  peat,  leaf-mo-  [ 
and  silver  sand,  will  soon  make  beauti . 
healthy  and  bushy  plants. 

An  amateur  of  my  acquaintance  sta1 
that  it  was  best  to  propagate  them  by  se^ , 
but  he  did  not  know  that  they  take  ni 
months  to  germinate,  and  then  they  01 
grow  very’  slow  for  a  time.  Since  taki 
advice  and  trying  the  cuttings,  he  1 
no  further  use  for  Asparagus  seed, 
means  of  cuttings  a  large  stock  of  plai 
can  be  quickly  raised  instead  of  waiti 
for  seed  to  commence  growth.  Anotb 
good  means  of  propagation  is  by  divisk 
.When  a  pot  becomes  crammed  with  roi 
it  should  be  turned  out,  all  the  old  s 
washed  off — not  torn  off  haphazard,  the: 
by  destroying  most  of  the  tiny  fibro 
roots— but  carefully  got  away  with  cle 
water,  the  roots  afterwards  being  cut  ■ 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  r-e-potted  in  cle. 
pots  and  new  compost.  Although  this 
a  good  and  sure  method  of  propagatio 
the  Same  quantity  of  plants  cannot  be  g 
as  by  means  of  cuttings. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  have  youi 
plants  to  replace  the  old  ones,  as  tl 
latter  are  of  too  rank  a  growth  for  pt^ 
poses  of  effective  floral  decoration.  Ne 
growths  are  always  prettier  and  of  fini 
texture,  and  for  one  to  keep  up  his  repi 
tation  and  stock  he  must  propagate  1 
the  quickest  means. 

Asparagus  Fern  is  excellent  for  a  tab 
decoration  or  for  parlour  window  displa; 
Place  the  Fern  in  the  centre  of  two  < 
more  flowering  plants,  such  as  Geranium 
Begonias,  spotted  Calceolarias,  or  ar 
other  of  the  bright  floral  subjects  of  tv 
or  three  different  colours,  and  allow  tl 
sprays  of  the  Asparagus  to  droop  grao 
fully  over  each,  about  two  or  three  inchf 
above  their  bloom.  The  result  will  pr< 
vide  a  particularly  effective  floral  displa 
and  one  which  will  prove  very  attracts 
to  visitors,  for  its  novelty  and  for  its  las 
ing  qualities. 

Joseph  Floyd. 


Mauve  Primroses. 

Mauve  Primroses,  shown  by’  the  Misst 
Hopkins,  of  Shepperton-on-Thames,  a1 
tracted  great  attention  at  the  Royal  Hoi. 
ticultural  Society’s  Show  at  Westminster 
on  January  26th. 
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=  Webbs’  Sweet  Peas  - 


During  the  season  Messrs.  Webb  and 
;  ns,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  exhibited 
(ormous  quantities  of  Sweet  Peas  at  the 
lading  shows  in  different  parts  of  the 
, untry.  At  the  National  Sweet  Pea  So¬ 
fty's  Show  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
ill  on  the  24th  of  July  last  Messrs.  Webb 
|t  up  a  large  and  attractive  group  of 
,-eet  Peas  near  the  entrance  to  the  hall, 
consisted  of  a  sloping  bank  against 
e  side  of  the  building,  and  had  three 
rge  mirrors  placed  at  intervals  behind 
e  Sweet  Peas.  Owing  to  the  quantity 
blossom  of  the  latter  set  up  in  vases  the 
irrors  were  more  or  less  hidden,  though 
e  public  could  get  admirable  views  of 
e  bright  and  cheerful  colours  of  the 
any  varieties  exhibited  reflected  in  the 
irrors. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  this 
oup,  placed  at  our  service  by  Messrs, 
ebb,  just  shows  a  small  portion  of  two 
irrors  at  the  right-hand  and  left-hand 


AT  WESTMINSTER. 

sides  of  the  picture.  The  flowers  were  set 
up  in  the  popular  way  in  small  vases,  the 
long  stems  enabling  every  flower  to  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage,  the  old 
method  of  lumping  the  flowers  in  dense 
bunches  being,  entirely  antiquated  and 
discarded.  In  the  strong  competition  on 
that  day  this  beautiful  group  was  accorded 
a  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

Elsewhere  Messrs.  Webb  won  Gold 
Medals  and  Silver  Cups  for  their  exhibits 
of  Sweet  Peas,  etc.,  last  year  at  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Wolverhampton,  York,  Cardiff,  Han¬ 
ley,  etc.  It  is  needless  to  mention  varie¬ 
ties,  as  Messrs.  Webb  grow  Sweet  Peas 
very  extensively  on  their  large  seed  farms 
at  Kinver.  These  farms  are  on  elevated 
lands  undulated  and  fully  exposed.  The 
soil  is  excellent,  even  if  the  season  is 
rather  late  and  advantage  is  taken  of 
autumn,  as  well  as  spring,  sowings  of  all 
the  leading  varieties,  as  well  as  novelties 
on  trial. 


biloba. 


This  beautiful  plant  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  difficult  to  cultivate,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  the  case,  because  under 
injudicious  treatment  they  are  apt  to  look 
unhealthy,  and  liable  to  suffer  from 
damp.  This,  however,  may  be  easily 
overcome.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  well- 
ventilated  house,  and  place  them  within 
three  feet  of  the  glass,  and  they  will  never 
be  troubled  with  mouldy-looking  tops. 
The  soil  best  adapted  for  them  is  good 
fibrous  peat,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
sharp  sand.  Though  a  free-rooter,  it 
cannot  bear  its  roots  being  disturbed,  and 
when  re-potting  is  necessary  the  old 
drainage  material  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ball  must  not  be  removed,  simply 
shifting  the  plants  as  they.  are.  No  other 
plant  is  capable  of  producing  so  charm¬ 
ing  an  effect  in  a  collection  of  plants  as 
this  brilliant  species,  whose  rich,  bright, 
blue  flowers  have  a  most  gorgeous  effect. 

J.  M.  T. 

Earnock  Gardens, 

Hamilton. 
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Sweet  Pea  Novelties  for  1909. 


1.— By  G.  F.  DRAYSON. 


In  1904,  when  Countess  Spencer  was 
distributed^  it  was  recognised  that  the 
size  and  form  of  that  variety  far  surpassed 
any  previous  introductions.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  foretold,  however,  to  what  an 
enormous  extent  it  was  destined  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  development  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

Only  flve  seasons  have  passed,  but  we 
now  find  that  varieties  of  the  Countess 
Spencer  type  are  rapidly  superseding 
those  of  the  older  type,  especially  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes.  New  varieties  of  all 
sorts  are  being  introduced  in  ever  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  but  it  is  very  excep¬ 
tional  for  a  novelty  not  of  the  Countess 
Spencer  form  to  command  any  consider¬ 
able  sale  or  to  attain  to  any  great  dis¬ 
tinction.  This  popularity  has  been 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  un¬ 
fixed  state  in  which  some  varieties  of  the 
new  type  have  been  distributed  has  pre¬ 
judiced  many  growers  against  the  whole 
of  the  class. 

Waved  Sweet  Peas. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  some  little  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  current  ideas  as  to  the  un¬ 
fixity  of  the  waved  Sweet  Peas  will  .be 
appreciated.  Many  growers  look  upon 
the  varieties  of  the  Spencer  type  as  being 
influenced  by  laws  other  than  those 
which  govern  the  older  Sweet  Peas,  and, 
thinking  that  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon 
any  variety  of  that  type  to  come  true, 
some  gardeners  altogether  refuse  to  grow 
any  of  them.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  varieties  of  this 
type  should  not  come  as  true  as  any 
others,  and  there  are  already  quite  a 
number  of  distinct  shades,  which  if  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  right  market,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  perfectly  fixed  strains.  Several 
novelties  distributed  last  year  came  quite 
true,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that, 
in  the  future,  there  will  be  less  and  less 
unfixity,  especially  in  the  case  of  seed 
obtained  from  reliable  firms. 

American  Introductions. 

Before  this  year’s  novelties  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail,  I  should  like  to  say  one 
word  as  to  American  introductions.  In 
1908  White  Spencer  was  introduced  from 
over  the  sea,  but  it  proved  to  be  hope¬ 
lessly  mixed  and  practically  worthless. 
The  English  stocks  of  the  same  variety 
(Etta  Dyke),  introduced  by  three  or  four 
independent  raisers,  came  absolutely  true 
and  were  much  admired.  The  English 
stock  of  Cream  Spencer  (Clara  Curtis) 
also  was  far  superior  to  the  American. 
'I  his  year  we  have  nuite  a  number  of 
Spencer  novelties  from  America,  and  al¬ 
though  it  will  probably  be  a  wise  policy 
in  most  cases  to  choose  an  English  stock 
where  such  is  obtainable,  there  is  good 
reason  to  anticipate  a  great  improvement 
on  last  year’s  results,  for  advance  trials 
of  several  varieties  have  already  been  held 
in  England,  and  many  amateur  and  trade 
experts  consider  that  iqog  will  see  some 
valuable  introductions  from  America. 
King-  Edward  Spencers. 

A  variety  that  will  in  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  be  as  widely  grown  as  any,  is  the 
Spencer  form  of  King  Edward  VII.  Quite 
a  nurfSer  of  raisers  offer  th-'  of 


this,  and  considering  the  reputations  of 
the  firms  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  obtainable  in  practically  fixed 
stocks.  Eckfords,  “the  old  firm,”  offer 
it  as  Dodwell  F.  Browne.  The  King, 
from  Dobbies,  is  already  well  known,  and 
King  Edward  Spencer  (from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  firm  of  Burpee)  is  being  advertised 
very  widely  in  this  country.  -  The  latter, 
in  English  trials  last  year,  threw,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  small  proportion  of  plain  stan¬ 
dard  flowers,  but,  considering  its  low 
price,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  give  satis¬ 
faction,  especially  if,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  it  scalds  in  the  sun  less  than 
several  of  rhe  English  strains. 

Crimson  Paradise  (Hemus),  King  Al- 
phonso  (Breadmore),  and  Crimson  King 
Spencer  (T.  H.  Bolton,  said  to  be  sun¬ 
proof)  are  other  names  by  which  this 
variety  is  being  offered.  It  must  not  be 
expected  that  these  Spencer  crimsons 
will  equal  in  serviceableness  our  old 
friend,  King  Edward  VII.,  for  it  is  no 
secret  that  most  of  them  burn  badly  in 
the  sun.  As  to  which  is  the  best  it  is  too 
early  to  say,  but  Dobbies’  variety  is  very 
large,  although  it  scorches. 

Blue  Varieties. 

New  blue  varieties  are  badly  Wanted, 
and  consequently  Zephyr  (offered  by  two 
growers,  Miss  Hemus  and  Mr.  Unwin)  is 
sure  to  be  welcomed.  It  is  a  Spencer 
form  of  the  beautiful  pale  blue"  Flora 
Norton,  and  is  equal  in  value  to  any  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  year.  Offered  at  half 
a  crown  a  packet,  I  understand  that  it  is 
practically  sold  out,  so  gardeners  who 
wish  to  grow  it  must  find  a  substitute  in 
either  Anglican  Blue  (E.  W.  King)  of  the 
Unwin  type,  or  Flora  Norton  Spencer 
(from  the  American  firm  of  Morse,  offered 
by  English  seedsmen). 

Maroon  Spencers. 

This  year  sees  the  introduction  of 
several  new  maroon  varieties  of  the  Spen¬ 
cer  type.  This  colour  in  the  waved  form 
gives  very  large  flowers,  and  is  well  worth 
growing.  Paradise  Maroon  (Hemus)  is 
already  sold  out,  but  an  unfixed  strain, 
throwing  as  a  rogue  only  a  waved  mauve, 
is  still  obtainable.  Anna  Lumley  (Lumley, 
said  to  be  practically  fixed),  George  Bax¬ 
ter  (Robt.  Bolton),  and  Othello  Spencer 
(Morse),  are  other  flowers  of  something 
the  same  colour. 

Apricot  Spencers,  etc. 

Mrs.  Routzahn  Spencer  (Burpee)  is  an 
apricot  shaded  variety  which  is  being 
offered  very  widely  this  year,  and  which, 
after  being  tested  in  this  country  last 
season,  is  considered  by  many  experts  to 
be  quite  fixed  and  an  excellent  variety. 
The  colour  is  one  that  is  unlikely  to 
throw  many  rogues,  but  it  will  have  to  be 
good  to  surpass  Mrs.  Henry  Bell  (distri¬ 
buted  last  year  by  Mr.  Bolton).  How¬ 
ever,  Mrs.  Routzahn  Spencer  is  not  very 
expensive,  and  I  think  it  can  be  safely 
recommended.  Holdfast  Belle  (Hemus) 
is  a  variety  of  the  same  colour,  and  is 
thought  by  some  to  surpass  Mrs.  H.  Bell, 
and  Earl  of  Plymouth  ("Baker)  is  another 
rival  to  the  same  beautiful  flower. 

Queen  Victoria  Spencer  (Burpee)  ap¬ 


pears  to  be  very  similar  to  last  ar 
novelty,  Paradise  Ivory,  but  it  I  nc 
likely  to  be  better  than  that  variety,  llc 
we  know  to  be  quite  fixed  and  exccL, 
The  seed  of  the  American  variety,  0v. 
ever,  seems  to  be  cheaper  and  more  r  nti 
ful.  t  ' 

In  Mrs.  Andrew  Ireland  (Dobbi  w 
have  the  only  novelty  that,  bavin  ob 
tamed  the  N.S.P.S.’s  recognition,  is' m, 
distributed  this  year.  Its  award  (a  F  C 
in  1908)  proves  it  to  be  good  and  ,'sc 
lutely  fixed.  Although  of  the  Sp  Ce 
type,  it  is  hardly  so  waved  as  some 1  He 
ties,  but  is  very  large.  Its  colour  i  be 
tween  that  of  our  old  friends  Jeannie  0r 
don  and  Triumph.  Somewhat  diffen 
from  the  last  mentioned,  are  Imp  ,-e< 
Lucy  Hemus  (Hemus,  a  Spencer  foi  0 
Jeannie  Gordon),  Triumph  Spencer  01- 
ton),  and  Apple  Blossom  Spencer  jr- 
pee).  There  seems  to  be  a  good  qua  in 
of  seed  about  of  the  last-menti  ed 
variety,  and  I  understand  that  ther  m 
several  stocks.  When  grown  last  ye  jr 
England  I  believe  it  came  almost  tn 
Lavender  Spencers. 

During  the  last  two  years  Mrs.  Ch  .e; 
Foster  has  been  the  best  lavender  S  ;ei 
Pea  on  the  ma-rket,  but  it  has  beer  oc 
unfixed  for  general  culture.  This  ye  .  1 
believe,  better  strains  are  obtainable  ui 
several  other  lavender  forms  are  I  ae 
introduced,  which  may  possibly  si  ?r 
sede  Mrs.  Charles  Foster,  for  it  is  no;  he 
finest  of  the  lavender  varieties  that  re 
being  obtained  from  Countess  Spei  ;r. 
Lavender  George  Herbert  (Breadme 
Asta  Ohn  Spencer  (Morse),  Mrs.  W.  ei 
Carter  (Bunting),  are  all  rivals.  It  w  lc 
be  difficult  indeed  to  say  which  ,  is  he 
best,  for  their  value  will  probably  dene 
on  their  fixity. 

Cream  Spencers. 

Malcolm’s'  Waved  Cream  is,  I  bewe 
almost  the  same  as  Clara  Curtis.  he 
latter  is  not  quite  fixed,  so  the  former  ill 
be  of  great  value,  if,  as  is  advertise!  i! 
comes  quite  true.  Mrs.  A.  Malcol:  1.- 
said  to  be  the  deepest  cream  yet  iro- 
duced,  but  it  is  only  slightly  waved,  id 
is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  last  nu- 
troned  variety  I  believe  both  these  t  be 
really  good.  Breadmore's  Prim  ic 
Spencer  I  should  imagine  to  be  ahdet 
stock  of  Clara  Curtis. 

Captain  of  the  Blues  Spencer. 

Readers  will  be  able  to  judge  the  corn 
of  Captain  of  the  Blues  Spencer  (Me  e 
from  the  name.  Should  it  come  tnn.  ii 
will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  old 
introductions,  as  its  colours  in  Speiei 
form  is  unique. 

Various  Spencer  Types. 

In  Mrs.  R.  W.  Pitt  (Stark)  we  hai  : 
waved  variety  of  a  shade  not  previok 
represented  in  the  Sweet  Pea.  Crus* 
Strawberry  is  the  raiser’s  descriptioi  oi 
the  colour,  and  this  gives  a  very  g >c 
idea  of  the  variety.  If  it  is  sun-pro<  i 
will  be  very  useful. 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Baker  (Baker)  is  a  lob 
white  Spencer  flower  slightly  tinted  ir.ts 
early  stages.  A  stock  of  this  variety  ai 
I  selected  from  Mrs.  C.  Foster,  last  a 
son  came  quite  true,  and  was  very  md 
admired,  although  it  is,  perhaps,  had) 
as  good  as  Etta  Dyke.  I  imagine  i !is 
the  same  as  Mr.  Cole’s  Lady  Althc  * 
and  the  American  varieties  Prims; 
Catherine  and  Mrs.  Sankey  Spencer. 

St.  George,  although  of  a  most  brill  in’ 
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c.our,  has  proved  itself  a  very  shy 
bomer,  and  so  we  welcome  Kitty  Clive 
Jflton),  a  Spencer  variety  which  is  more 
h 2-flowering,  bearing  fours,  and  should 
oae  quite  true,  but  which  is  lighter  in 
cour.  Mr.  Breadmore’s  Gordon  Anken- 
tf  will  probably  prove  to  be  very  much 
rl  same. 

Siped  Varieties. 

'his  year  we  have  several  striped  or 
fl;ed  varieties  of  the  Spencer  type.  Mr. 
.Ukereth  speaks  very  highly  of  Aurora 
S;ncer  (Burpee)  which  came  quite  true 
vh  him  last  year.  Miss  L.  E.  King 
(  ng),  Mrs.  Wilcox  (Gilbert),  Gipsy 
(een  (Watkins  and  Simpson),  and 
Annie  Jones  (Stark)  are  all  waved  flaked 
\ieties. 

Oer  Spencer  Varieties 

Those  value  will  depend  chiefly  on 
i  ir  fixity,  and  which,  although  in  some 
ces  not  very  distinct  from  previous  in- 
tductions,  are  probably  as  good  as  any, 
Blush  Spencer  (King),  Ramond  Spen- 
c  (Morse,  thought  by  some  to  be  very 
pd),  Tennant  Spencer  (Morse),  Sunrise 
d  Miss  Frills  (Gilbert),  Lady  Farren 
ark),  and  Syiera  Lee  (Sydenham, 
rsed  by  Mr.  Aldersey).  This  last 
viety  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any 
jik  that  has  yet  been  seen,  but  unfor- 
tiately  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fixed. 
\rious  Novelties. 

Sckford’s  are  one  of  the  few  firms  who 
still  working  on  the  old  type  of  flower, 
d  they  now  distribute  Annie  B.  Gilroy 
rise),  and  Mrs.  Charles  Masters,  a  very 
ined  salmon  and  cream  bicolor. 

Mid  Blue  (Dobbie)  is  very  little  distinct 
am  Zoe,  which,  although  not  much 
Sown,  has  now  been  on  the  market 
is  years. 

Mr.  Unwin  has  a  reputation  for  the 
:ity  of  his  Spencer  varieties,  but  he  is 
:11  distributing  novelties  of  his  own  par- 
ular  (Gladys  Unwin)  type.  Jack  Un- 
n,  a  rose  flake,  and  Rosabelle  Hoare, 
:e  the  former  only  paler,  are  the  two 
r  this  year.  Gladys  French  (LTnvvin),  a 
le  blue  form  of  Helen  Pierce,  will  ap- 
al  to  all  who  admire  that  popular 
.riety. 

Stark's  Elegance,  is  a  brilliant  orange 
,arlet  flake  on  a  white  ground. 

Other  noArelties  of  the  old  type  are  True 
avender  (Bath)  and  J.  T.  Crier  (Bread- 
ore),  Yellow'  Hammer  (Breadmore,  an- 
her  “nearest  approach  to  yellow7  ”),  and 
akeFs  Scarlet  (a  serious  rival  to  Queen 
lexandra). 

- - 

ur’s  Seed  Guide. 

Of  the  numerous  catalogues  sent  out  by 
essrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  King  Street, 
pvent  Garden,  the  seed  catalogue  now' 
hand  is  full  and  interesting  to  those 
10  wish  to  stock  their  garden  with  flowers 
'  vegetables.  Novelties  and  specialities 
re  mentioned  on  separate  pages  of  light 
i'een  paper,  so  that  readers  can  see  at 
glance  what  there  is  valuable  in  the 
ay  of  novelties  for  the  greenhouse  or 
arden.  New'  Sweet  Peas  are  also  here 
:corded,  besides  a  long  list  of  the  older 
id  standard  varieties  used  by  everyone 
■r  exhibition  or  garden  decoration.  The 
floured  picture  of  the  new  Namaqualand 
aisy  (Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca)  should 
.terest  many,  as  it  is  really  a  handsome 
ower  from  the  Cape,  with  salmon-orange 
awers  and  a  black  centre.  It  is  a  half 
ardv  annual  of  easy  culture. 
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Sweet  Pea  Mildred  Townsend. 


There  are  many  varieties  of  striped 
Sweet  Peas  in  cultivation,  but  only  a  few 
of  them,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  are  in 
any  way  popular.  For  instance,  there  are 
America,  Jessie  Cuthbertson,  and  Sutton  s 
Marbled  Blue,  which  take  leading  posi¬ 
tions  in  their  respective  colours  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  bright  and  striking  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  well  defined  contrast  of 
colours. 

Improved  varieties  arise  from  time  to 
time,  and  amongst  them  is  Mildred  Town¬ 
send,  beng  put  into  commence  at  present 
by  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard, 
Somerset,  wflio  are  well  known  for  the  in¬ 
terest  they  take  in  several  other  florists’ 
flow'ers,  as  well  as  Sweet  Peas.  The  above 
new  variety  has  a  deep  and  rich  red  band 
along  the  middle  of  the  standard,  the  rest 
being  regularly  striped  with  bright  red  on 
a  white  ground.  The  red  and  the  white 
give  the  beautiful  contrast  necessary  to 
show  off  this  particular  form  of  flower. 
The  accompanying  illustration  also  shows 
how  well  the  colours  are  contrasted.  It 
is  not  a  w'avv  or  Spencer  variety,  but  has 
an  erect  standard. 


They  also  have  some  other  new  varieties, 
such  as  Mrs.  Townsend,  a  lovely  soft 
mauve  variety,  but  they  have  had  too 
many  enquiries  for  it,  and  are  unable  to 
execute  them  this  year.  It  has  been  sent 
to  Reading  for  trial,  so  that  w'e  shall  hear 
of  it  again.  (Mrs.  Cawthorn  is  a  delicate 
and  beautiful  white  variety,  faintly 
flushed  with  a  light  and  subtle  colour 
which  some  would  describe  as  blush.  The 
petals  of  this  variety  are  more  or  less 
wavy.  A  fourth  variety,  which  wall  be  sent 
out  ill  autumn,  is  Ida  Townsend  with  wavy 
flowers  of  a  light  mauve  hue  both  in  the 
case  of  the  standards  and  wings.  Thus  the 
three  last  named  varieties  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  Spencer  varieties  of  Sweet  Pea. 

- - 

Sweet  Pea  Annual  and  Schedule  for  1909. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  hon.  secretary 
of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  asks 
us  to  state  that  the  Sweet  Pea  Annual 
and  Sherlule  for  iqoq  will  be  ready  during 
the  present  week.  The  despatch  of  copies 
will  commence  on  Wednesday,  and  any 


(  ~ - f - 

EARL  OF  PLYMOUTH. 


EVELYN  llEMUS. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  the  frequent 
exhibits  of  this  variety  have  shown  that 
it  is  the  foremost  Picotee-edged  variety 
in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  of  a  warm 
cream  shading  to  yellow  with  a  distinct 
and  beautiful  rose  edge  of  greater  or  less 
breadth,  and  varying  somewhat  in  inten¬ 
sity  in  different  soils  or  under  different  con¬ 
ditions,  but  always  true  to  its  character 
in  being  a  Picotee  variety.  It  is  a  wavy 
pctalled  variety,  and  is  absolutely  fixed 
from  what  we  have  seen  or  heard  of  it. 
In  its  own  particular  line  it  has  nothing 
to  compete  with  it,  because  although 
there  is  another  variety  that  is  closely 
allied,  the  colour  is  not  so  distinctly  con 
fined  to  the  margin  as  in  Evelyn  Hemus. 

It  has  been  tested  at  Reading  for  true¬ 
ness  to  stock  and  has  always  been  success¬ 
ful  when  shown  before  floral  sommittees. 
For  instance,  it  had  an  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  R.H.S.  when  first  shown,  and  a 
similar  award  from  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society,  while  it  had  a  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  at  Wbodbridge,  and  a  Silver 
Medal  for  the  finest  novelty  of  the  year. 
Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a 
photograph  of  Sweet  Peas  sent  us  by  Miss 
Hemus,  F.R.H.S.,  Sweet  Pea  Specialist, 
Holdfast  Hall,  Upton-on-Severn. 

- - 

-  Sweet  Pea  - 


In  this  we  have  another  choice  and 
light-coloured  variety  that  may  be  put 
to  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  one  of  the 
novelties  being  put  into  commerce  this 
year  by  Messrs.  Baker’s,  Wolverhampton, 
who  usually  have  a  number  of  the 
choicest  things  being  put  into  commerce. 
The  flowers  are  massive  and  decidedly 
wavy,  so  that  this  would  form  another  of 
the  popular  Spencer  tyne.  The  colour 
is  practically  uniform  throughout,  being 
of  a  soft  pink  overlying  cream.  Although 
both  standards  and  wings  are  wavy,  they, 
nevertheless,  display  a  large  portion  of 
their  surface,  so  that  the  flowers  are  not 
onlv  suitable  for  home  decoration,  but 
also  for  garden  embellishment  and  for 
exhibition.  Our  photograph  was  taken 
from  flowers  sent  us  on  August  5th  last 
at  a  time  when  the  weather  was  very 
warm,  dry  and  unpropitious  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  flowers  by  post,  besides  being  late 
in  the  season.  Nevertheless,  the  flowers 
speak  for  themselves. 
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member  not  receiving  a  copy  by  the  end 
of  the  week  should  notify  the  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  at  once.  The  “Annual”  will  this 
year  be  sent  to  non-members  for  2s.  post 
free,  not  is.  3d.,  as  hitherto.  The  Lon¬ 
don  exhibition  will  be  held  on  July  23rd, 
and  the  provincial  show  at  Saltaire  on  July 
13th.  A  new  and  complete  catalogue  of 
Sweet  Pea  names  and  descriptions  will  be 
ready  about  the  end  of  February,  and  all 
new  members  joining  the  society  for  1909 
will  receive  a  copy  gratis.  It  will  be  sold 
at  6d.  per  copy. 

- - 


-  Sweet  Pea  - 
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Sweet  Pea  Earl  of  Plymouth. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Sweet  Pea  Evelyn  Hemus. 


Sweet  Peas 

‘■Sweet  Peas,  and  how  to  grow  them,” 
is  the  title  of  a  volume  written  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Thomas,  editor  of  “The  Gardener,” 
which  Messrs.  Cassell  published  on 
January  8th.  It  gives  practical  advice 
on  all  phases  of  the  subject,  and  tells 
how  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  for  home  and 
garden  as  well  as  for  exhibition.  It  is 
full  of  illustrations,  and  even  tells  how 
to  arrange  Sweet  Peas,  how  to  raise  new 
varieties,  and  has  a  special  chapter  en¬ 
titled  ‘f  The  Beginner’s  Guide  to  Sweet 
Pea  Growing.” 


Messrs.  Veitch’s  Catalogue. 

For  some  time  past  our  table  has  hi. 
laden  with  catalogues  full  of  treas  e? 
and  gems  of  every  sort  for  the  gar  n 
Amongst  them  is  the  beautiful  and  0 
fusely  illustrated  catalogue  of  Messr  J 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  Lonn 
Here  will  be  found  not  only  old  and  :i\ 
introductions  by  different  people,  but  tiii 
own  introductions  from  far  Cathay.  Bug 
a  seed  catalogue,  it  includes  vegeta  ee 
and  flowers  in  immense  variety,  bese; 
some  bulbs  for  winter  and  spring  plit- 
ing.  It  well  repays  perusal. 
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Sweet  Pea  The  King. 


e  may  describe  this  at  once  as  a 
,ncer  King  Edward  VII.  and  no  further 
e.mmendation  need  be  required  by  any- 
l0ir.  More  than  that,  the  flowers  we 
ordered  the  brightest  we  had  seen  of 
h  various  Spencer  King  Edwards  being 
rm  on  trial  last  year.  We  were  much 
ejhted  with  the  variety  on  the  seed 
aiof  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  at  Marks 
[' ,  Essex,  in  July  last.  The  flowers 
1 1  which  our  illustration  was  prepared 
n:  not  sent  us,  however,  until  August 
,t  when  the  season  was  practically  over. 

ae  flowers  are  darker  and  brighter 
h  King  Alfonso,  another  King  Edward 
ipcer,  being  grown  last  year.  The 


year.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  record 
against  it  is  that  the  flowers  are  liable 
to  get  slightly  scorched  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  bright  sunshine  when  fully  ex¬ 
posed.  They  are  not  so  bad,  however, 
in  this  respect  as  many  other  choice 
varieties  in  cultivation. 

We  also  had  flowers  of  Dobbie’s  Mid 
Blue,  which  had  an  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  R.H.S.  last  year.  The  standards  are 
very  large,  rounded  at  the  top,  slightly 
waved  and  of  a  deep  purple-blue.  The 
wings,  are,  on  the  contrary',  bright  blue 
and  much  more  of  that  decided  tint  which 
we  look  for  in  a  blue  Sweet  Pea.  The 
flowers  are  slightly  wavy,  but  all  parts  are 
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ers  of  The  King  are  of  remarkable 
,  we  should  say  amongst  the  largest 
:ultivation.  The  standards  are  only 
?  n.  across  and  under  sunshine  may  be 
I':ribed  as  brilliant  crimson,  but  when 
under  artificial  light  they  are  an 
ally  brilliant  scarlet.  As  will  be  seen 
fra  our  photograph  the  wings  were  in 
portion  to  the  standards  and  of  a  rich 
ci  ison-carmine,  or  as  some  would  de- 
be  them  deepest  rose-cardinal.  On 
tl  whole,  it  is  a  bold  and  handsome 
fl  'er,  which  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
ac Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.  last 


well  expanded  and,  therefore,  very  effec¬ 
tive  whether  for  garden  or  home  decora¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  stems  carry  four 
flowers.  It  also  had  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  Fran  co-British  Exhibition. 
This  constitutes  the  third  novelty  of  their 
own  raising  which  Messrs.  Dobbie  are 

sending  out  now. 

- - 

THE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Per¬ 
petual-flowering  Carnation  Societx  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
London.  S.W.,  on  February  10th,  at 
4  p.m. 


A  Giant  Cactus  and  Mr.  Carnegie. 

By  far  the  largest  of  the  Cactus  family 
is  that  which  we  have  known  since  1847 
under  the  name  of  Cereus  giganteus. 
Mostly  everyone  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  giant  Cereus  could  be  no 
other  than  as  named,  but  Dr.  N.  L. 
Britton  and  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  of  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden,  New  York,  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  is  not  a  Cereus  at  all,  but 
sufficiently  distinct  to  make  a  new  genus 
and  they  have  promptly  named  it  Car- 
negia. 


Messrs.  Sutton’s  Catalogue. 

Amongst  the  first  of  the  catalogues  to 
reach  us  every  year  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  So  familiar 
has  this  catalogue  become  to  mostly  every¬ 
body  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  that  it  is  replete  with  everything 
for  the  garden,  and  that  the  illustrations 
are  not  only  exceedingly  numerous,  but  of 
the  very  finest  to  be  met  with  in  any  cata¬ 
logue.  Most  of  these  are  now  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  photographs,  all  beautifully 
executed,  and  refer  to  fruits,  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables,  lawns,  etc.  Everyone  who  has  a 
garden  at  all  worthy  of  the  name  should 
get  this  catalogue. 

- - 

Watercress 


In  Cold  Frames. 


Of  the  many  products  of  the  garden 
which  are  available  for  household  con¬ 
sumption  during  the  winter  months  few  are 
more  appreciated  or  of  greater  benefit  to 
the  human  system  than  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  Watercress.  And,  this  being  so,  a 
note  as  to  one  of  the  best  methods  of  its 
cultivation  may  be  of  sendee  to  readers 
of  the  “  G.W.” 

As  early  in  the  autumn  as  may  be  found 
convenient  a  good  bed  should  be  made  up 
with  half-rotted  leaves  and  manure  in 
about  equal  proportions,  at  least  a  foot 
in  thickness  and  a  foot  wider  each  way 
than  the  frame  it  is  intended  to  use.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  bed  is 
made  firm,  after  which,  a  two-light  frame 
is  placed  thereon.  The  bed  must  then  be 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf-soil  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches.  Aftenvards  procure  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cuttings  to  fill  one  light.  Make 
them  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  in¬ 
sert  them  in  the  bed  at  least  eight  inches 
apart,  pressing  the  soil  round  each  cut¬ 
ting.  Keep  them  close-shaded  from  bright 
sunshine,  and  sprinkle  with  water  each 
dav  until  they  begin  to  take  root,  which 
will  be  in  about  three  weeks,  when  the 
other  light  should  be  filled  in  a  similar 
manner.  This  will,  of  course,  give  a  suc¬ 
cession. 

In  gathering,  take  from  one  light  at  a 
time,  as  this  will  give  the  plants  in  the 
other  one  a  chance  to  grow  again.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  one  good  watering 
each  month  will  be  found  sufficient.  Pro¬ 
tection  from  frost  must  always  be 
afforded,  and  every  gleam  of  sunshine 
will  be  of  material  benefit. 

With  care  and  proper  management,  an 
ordinary  two-light  frame  will  yield  several 
baskets  of  good,  wholesome  Cress,  which 
will  amply  repay  the  labour  and  trouble 
involved  in  producing  it. 

W.  H.  W. 
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Sweet  Pea  Novelties  for  1909. 


2 _ By  THOMAS  DUNCAN. 


Good  Sweet  Pea  seed  is  again  very 
scarce  this  year,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  splendiij  novelties,  which  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  placed  on  the  market,  are 
held  over  till  next  year,  while  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  of  many  of  those  offered  is 
very  small,  and  in  a  good  few  cases 
already  exhausted.  Intending'  purchasers 
of  novelties  should  therefore  place  their 
orders  at  once  to  prevent  disappointment. 

The  Floral  Committee  of  the  N.S.P.S. 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  too  lavish  with 
their  awards,  when  on  the  10th  of  July 
last  out  of  over  300  trials  at  Reading, 
only  five  varieties  received  recognition, 
viz.,  George  Stark,  Silver  Medal  and 
F.C.C.  ;  Mrs.  A.  Ireland,  F.C.C. ;  Mrs. 
Henry  Bell,  F.C.C.  ;  Constance  Oliver, 
A.M.  ;  and  Paradise  Ivory,  A.M.  Of 
these  only  the  first  two  can  be  classed  as 
novelties,  as  the  last  three  were  sent  out 
in  1908. 

Dobbie  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  will  therefore 
have  the  honour  of  placing  on  the  market 
the  only  novelty  that  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  from  the  N.S.P.S.  This 
is  Mrs.  A.  Ireland,  a  lovely  variety,  per¬ 
fectly  fixed,  and  when  I  say  that  it  may 
be  described  as  a  Spencer  Jeannie  Gor¬ 
don,  no  more  need  be  said  in  its  praise. 
It  also  received  a  F.C.C.  at  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.  are  sending  out  two  othey  novelties, 
The  King  and  Mid-Blue,  the  former  of 
the  waved,  and  the  latter  of  the  old  type. 
In  my  opinion  The  King  is  the  best  of 
Messrs.  Dobbies’  novelties,  and  has  been 
much  admired  wherever  exhibited,  and 
received  an  A.M.  from  the  R.H.S.  in 
1908.  This  variety  will  be  indispensable 
for  competition,  but  is  recommended  to 
be  grown  in  partial  shade,  as  it  is  liable 
to  scorch  in  hot  weather.  It  is  an  im¬ 
mense  King  Edward  Spencer,  and  well 
deserves  the  honoured  name  it  bears. 
Dobbies’  Mid-Blue  is  a  splendid  grower, 
very  free  flowering,  of  a  bright  shade  of 
blue,  and  was  awarded  a  F.C.C.  at  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition,  and  also  an 

A. M.  from  the  R.H.S.  These  three 
novelties  are  the  best  the  firm  have  sent 
out  in  one  year,  and  are  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  on  the  back  of  their  catalogue. 

Henry  Eckford. 

Mr.  Eckford  has  three  novelties  also, 
and  like  Messrs.  Dobbies’,  these  are  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  on  their  catalogue,  and 
they  can  be  thoroughly  recommended  as 
growers  invariably  find  all  seeds  from 
headquarters  absolutely  true.  Dodwell 
F.  Browne  is  a  lovely  waved  variety  that 
received  a  Gold  Medal  at  Dublin  in  1907. 
It  is  a  large -flowered  brilliant  King  Ed¬ 
ward  Spencer,  and  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  almost  synonymous  with  The  King, 
and  like  it  will  be  much  in  demand  for 
exhibition,  but  must  also  be  grown  in 
partial  shade.  Mr.  Eckford’s  other  two 
novelties  are  of  the  grandiflora  type,  and 
by  lovers  of  that  class  of  flower,  of  which 
fortunately  there  are  still  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  will  be  much  sought  after.  Annie 

B.  Gilroy  may  best -be  described  as  a  very 


much  improved  Coccmea,  a  stronger 
grower,  a  lovely  flower,  that  will  be  much 
in  demand  for  decorative  purposes.  Mrs. 
Charles  Masters  is  a  bold  striking  flower 
with  a  bright  rosy  salmon  standard  and 
cream  wings,  slightly  flushed  with  rose, 
a  very  strong  grower  and  very  free  flower¬ 
ing. 

R.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Bolton,  whose  catalogue  is  even 
more  tastefully  got  up  than  last  years, 
and  has  always  some  reliable  and  choice 
novelties  to  offer,  is  also  sending  out 
three  varieties  with  a  promise  of  other 
six  even  better  ones  in  the  autumn.  They 
are  all  of  the  Spencer  type,  very  strong 
growers,  and  quite  fixed.  They  are  Kitty 
Clive,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  St.  George, 
but  slightly  lighter  in  colour,  a  much 
stronger  grower,  and  a  far  more  free 
flowering  variety.  George  Baxter,  a 
lovely  dark,  being  a  very  pretty  shade  of 
maroon,  tinged  with  violet,  and  splendid 
for  exhibition.  The  name  itself  well  de¬ 
scribes  Triumph  Spencer,  and  like  the 
grandiflora  Triumph,  it  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  and  very  floriferous. 

Stark  and  Son. 

From  Messrs.  Stark  and  Son,  who  are 
fast  coming  to  the  front  as  Sweet  Pea 
raisers,  and  most  deservedly  so,  although 
unable  to  offer  George  Stark,  the  variety 
that  won  the  Silver  Medal  at  Reading, 
have  other  four  novelties  all  worth  grow¬ 
ing,  viz.,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Pitt,  a  lovely  waved 
variety,  perfectly  fixed,  very  large,  ,  rosy 
cerise  in  colour,  and  very  free  flowering ; 
Lady  Farren,  which  may  best  be  described 
as  a  Prince  of  Wales  Spencer,  a  fine  bold 
flower ;  Winnie  Jones,  a  Spencer  Jessie 
Cuthbertson,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  striped  varieties ;  Elegance,  a  white 
variety  feathered  with  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Helen 
Pierce.  This  will  prove  a  splendid  gar¬ 
den  variety. 

C.  W.  Bread  more. 

From  Mr,  Breadmore  we  have  not  such 
a  strong  list  as  usual.  He  is  offering  five 
novelties  this  spring  with  the  prospect  of 
six  others,  which  he  considers  among  the 
best  he  has  ever  raised  in  the  autumn. 
Those  being  sent  out  are  all  waved  varie¬ 
ties,  and  illustrated  on  the.  covers  of  his 
catalogue.  They  are  Lavender  George 
Herbert,  a  lavender  with  huge  flowers, 
long  stems,  and  very  strong  growth ; 
Primrose  Spencer,  a  lovely  1  arge-flower- 
i|iig  lon'g-stemmed  cream ;  Countess  of 
Northbrook,  a  very  large  and  strong- 
growing  lovely  pale  pink  variety ;  King 
Alfonso,  another  King  Edward  Spencer ; 
Gordon  Ankentell,.  a  brilliantly  coloured 
flame  flower. 

Baker’s,  Wolverhampton. 

Messrs.  Baker's  have  four  novelties  this 
season,  and  they  are  all  worth  growing, 
as  no  truer  stocks  are  on  the  market. 
They  are  Baker’s  Scarlet,  a  lovely  variety, 
an  improved  Queen  Alexandra,  and  of 
more  vigorous  growth  ;  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
probably  their  best  novelty,  a  splendid 
waved  exhibition  variety,  very  strong 
grower,  practically  a  self  buff,  but  deepen¬ 


ing  as  the  flower  ages  to  rosy  buff;  ?  L 
T.  G.  Baker,  another  lovely  waved  e  fi- 
bition  variety,  the  flower  being  beautif  lv 
edged  and  tinted  browny  amber;  Ik. 
R.  M.  Shelton,  a  lovely  garden  vanv, 
slightly  hooded,  of  a  rosy  carmine  col  r. 
and  a  very  vigorous  grower. 

W.  J.  Unwin. 

From  Mr.  Unwin,  whose  seeds  re 
always  very  reliable,  and  can  be  depend 
on  to  come  perfectly  true,  we  have  J;k 
Unwin,  and  Rosabelle  Hoare,  two  lo  lv 
waved  striped  varieties,  the  former  bug 
a  rich  rose  flake  on  white  ground,  lCi 
the  latter  soft  rose  flake  on  white  groid. 
Both  are  very  free  bloomers,  and  i;V 
vigorous,  the  former  if  anything  b(  g 
the  better.  Gladys  French,  anothen'i 
Mr.  Unwin’s  novelties  of  the  grandif  a 
type,  is  sure  to  be  very  popular,  as  it  a 
light  blue  Helen  Pierce. 

Professor  Biffen. 

Zephyr,  raised  by  Professor  BifUn  if 
Wiston,  is  being  sent  out  by  Miss  He:u 
and  Mr.  Unwin.  This  is  almost  a  Fra 
Norton  blue,  but  has  a  slight  flush  if 
purple,  and  is  of  the  Spencer  type,  d' 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  finest  lie 
Sweet  Pea  in  commerce. 

Miss  Hemus. 

Miss  Hemus  is  again  to  the  front  \  h 
a  splendid  list  of  novelties,  and  like  tie 
already  sent  out  by  her,  will  be  rah 
sought  after,  and  bring  her  name  era 
more  prominently  before  the  Sweet  a 
growing  public.  In  addition  to  Zeplr. 
they  include  Holdfast  Belle,  a  soft  p  k 
tinged  with  apricot,  very  large  and  wail, 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Henry  II. 
and  like  it  a  splendid  grower,  and  jr- 
fectly  fixed ;  Crimson  Paradise,  a  lovlv 
King  Edward  Spencer,  and  prob.  v 
synonymous  -with  The  King;  Improd 
Lucy  Hemus,  somewhat  like  Mrs.  A.  e- 
land,  and  like  it  an  extra  strong  grow: 
Maroon  Paradise,  a  splendid  waved  d  k 
Spencer,  very  large,  and  grand  for  cn- 
petition  ;  Zarina,  grandiflora  type,  a  m  h 
improved  Queen  of  Spain,  but  deepein 
colour,  larger  and  more  robust. 

E.  W.  King-  and  Co. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  who  g,ra 
a  large  quantity  of  Sweet  Pea  seed,"  d 
are  noted  for  the  purity  of  their  ston. 
are  sending  out  four  novelties  this  sea;n. 
including  White  Spencer,  with  which  tiy 
are  giving  a  guarantee  of  90  per  oft. 
fixity,  the  same  as  they  did  with  Mrs.  f. 
King  last  year.  They  have  grown  is 
stock  for  past  three  years,  and  it  is  ab- 
lutely  fixed;  Blush  Spencer  was  specify 
noted  by  the  Floral  Committee,  who-.e- 
commended  its  being  sent  to  Readings 
trial.  It  is  a  very  strong  grower,  bear 
fully  waved,  and  one  of  the  best  blsh 
varieties  in  cultivation  ;  Anglian  Blue  a 
lovely  sky  blue  Spencer,  and  probaly 
almost  similar  to  Zephyr,  highly  recra- 
mended  ;  Phoenix,  another  waved  vari  y. 
resembling  Phenomenal  in  form,  etc.,  pt 
quite  distinct  in  colour,  having  both  sln- 
dard  and  wings  flushed,  and  shaded  ith 
deep  lilac  on  white  ground. 

A.  Malcolm. 

Mr.  Malcolm,  the  well-known  Seek 
grower,  is  through  Messrs.  King  and  M:- 
kereth  putting  two  lovely  cream  Sperm 
on  the  market.  Both  are  very  vigorp 
growers,  very  free  flowering ,  and  jlr- 
fectly  fixed.  They  are  Mrs.  A.  Malcofi 
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J,ably  the  deepest  cream  yet  raised, 
n  which  will  be  found  admirable  for  ex- 
jtion,  marketing,  or  decorative  pur- 
o^s;  and  Malcolm's  Waved  Cream, 
liatly  paler  in  colour  than  Mrs.  A.  Mal- 
01,  but  like  it  admirably  adapted  for 
r  purpose. 

ii  ert  and  Son. 

rom  Messrs.  Gilbert  3.n-d  Son?  wlio 
1;;  taken  up  the  growing  of  Sweet  Peas 
narnest,  and  with  much  success,  come 
iirise,  a  lovely  waved  variety,  somewhat 
,  lar  in  colour  to  Helen  Lewis,  and  like 
h  variety  a  very  vigorous  grower,  but 
t  as  the  merit  of  keeping  its  colour  in 
>  ;htest  sunshine  ;  Mrs.  "W  ilcox,  a  giant 
-ped  waved  variety  in  which  the  stripes 
r.iate  from  the  centre  to  the  edge  of  the 
pds,  leaving  the  margin  almost  white, 
i  ery  vigorous  grower,  and  absolutely 
rid;*  Miss  Frills,  as  its  name  implies, 

1  the  petals  extremely  wavy.  In  colour 
t  a  faint  blush,  changing  to  white. 

l<ac  House  and  Son. 

lessrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son  have  listed 
Canfhe,  a  beautiful  deep  blush  Spen- 
r  ;  Florence,  an  immense  rose-coloured 
S sneer,  grained  with  white  ;  Mrs.  R.  H. 
triad,  a  beautifully  waved  heliotrope 
C;  President,  a  giant  Sweet  Pea,  choco- 
1  s'markings  on  a  grey  ground  ;  Yankee, 
anagnificent  Spencer-shaped  Pea,  crim- 
-  pencillings  on  a  pale  grey  ground. 

Fbert  Sydenham. 

dr.  Svdenham,  who  has  done  so  much 
t  popularise  Sweet  Pea  growing,  is  put- 
tg  out  three  of  Mr.  Aldersey  s  novelties, 
'ey  are:  Mother  of  Pearl,  a  beautiful 
5 /ery  lavender,  hooded,  and  very 
sietly  scented;  Syeira  Lee,  a  lovely 
wed  variety,  somewhat  similar  to  Con- 
;nce  Oliver,  being  a  yellow  ground, 
livily  overlaid  with  pink;  Romani 
luni,  another  splendid  waved  variety, 
1:  bracketed  by  the  N.S.P.S.  as  being 
most  synonymous  with  Mrs.  Henry  Bell. 

1 .  Sydenham  does  not'  guarantee  the 
t)  latter  varieties  as  being  quite  fixed. 

t  mley. 

7rom  Mr.  Lumley,  whose  last  years 
i velties  turned  out  so  exceedingly  well, 

’1  have  this  year  Anna  Lumley,  a  Black 
light  Spencer,  very  large,  robust,  and 
it  is  practically  fixed,  it  is  certain  to 
much  in  demand  by  exhibitors. 

itkins  and  Simpson. 

Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson  are  send- 
ij  out  Gipsy  Queen,  a  lovely  Spencer, 

’  y  large,  and  perfectly  fixed,  having  a 
i  ght  golden  buff  ground,  and  uniformly 
iked  with  rosy  carmine. 

inting  and  Co. 

jrrom  Messrs.  Bunting  and  Co.  come 
js.  Walter  Carter,  a  lovely  lavender 
!  encer,  raised  by  Messrs.  Gilbanks,  Ul- 
'/ston.  It  is  a  splendid  variety,  a  very 
•  ong  grower,  not  inclined  to  be  hooded, 

:  d  well  fixed. 

W.  Darlington. 

Mr.  T.  W.  .Darlington  has  catalogued 
1  3  novelties,  a  lavender  and  a  nary7  blue 
encer,  the  former,  Miss  A.  Brown,  he 
lifiis  to  be  far  ahead  of  Mrs.  Charles 
ster. 

J.  Jones. 

Messrs.  Ii.  J.  Jones,  Ltd.,  are  sending 
t  Mrs.  J.  G.  Day,  a  very  fine  Primrose 

encer. 


T.  H.  Bolton. 

A  new  raiser,  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton, 
Powderham  Castle  Gardens,  near  Exeter, 
is  putting  on  the  market  a  Crimson  King 
Spencer,  which  is  said  to  be  quite  fixed, 
and  doe?s  not  burn. 

R.  H.  Bath. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  have  cata¬ 
logued  the  following  American  varieties, 
all  of  which  are  strong  growers  : — Prin¬ 
cess  Alice  Spencer,  a  lovely  shade  of 
lavender  ;  Princess  Katherine  Spencer,  a 
black  seeded  white;  Mrs.  Joe  Chamber- 
lain  Spencer,  similar  in  colour  to  grandi- 
flora  variety  of  same  name  ;  Dainty  Spen¬ 
cer,  as  the  name  implies,  a  white  with 
pink  edge;  Josephine  Barnard,  Unwin 
type,  a  pure  rose  self;  Flora  Norton  Spen¬ 
cer,  a  bright  blue  with  a  little  more  pur¬ 
ple  than  the  original  Flora  Norton  ;  and 
Florist  Lavender,  grandiflora  type,  a  sport 
from  Navy  Blue. 

Burpee  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Burpee  and  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Morse  and  Co.  are  again  offering  us  many 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Henry  Bell. 

(For  description  see  page  82.) 

varieties,  but  experience  has  taught  us 
that  American  seed,  especially  of  the 
Spencer  type,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  good  results  as  English  grown 
seed,  and  growers  should  therefore  walk 
warily.  From  Messrs.  Burpee  and  Co. 
come  Queen  Victoria  Spencer,  King  Ed¬ 
ward  Spencer,  and  Mrs.  Routzhan  Spen¬ 
cer,  and  Mr.  Burpee  savs  of  them  they 
have  been  grown  carefully,  and  most 
rigidly  rogued,  and  it  is  safe  to  expect 
that  they  will  come  at  least  80  to  90  per 
cent.  true.  The  names  of  the  first  two 
give  all-  the  descriptions  necessary,  and 
Mrs.  Routzahn  Spencer  seems  to  be 
synonymous  with  Mrs.  Henry  Bell.  All 
are  vigorous  growers,  and  well  worth  a 
trial. 


Morse  and  Co. 

From  Messrs.  Morse  and  Co.  we  have 
Ramona  Spencer;  Beatrice  Spencer;  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Blues  Spencer ;  Mrs.  Sankey 
Spencer;  Lovely  Spencer;  Tennant  Spen¬ 
cer  ;  Flora  Norton  Spencer ;  all  similar 
in  colour  to  the  grandiflora  type  varieties 
of  the  same  names.  They  are  also  put¬ 
ting  on  the  market  Mrs.  Routzahn  Spen¬ 
cer  and  Asta  Ohn  Spencer,  the  latter  a 
lavender,  for  which  it  is  claimed  to  be  so 
much  superior  to  Mrs.  Charles  Foster, 
and  anv  other  lavenders  we  have  seen, 
that  there  can  be  no  place  for  the  others. 

Messrs.  Burpee  and  Morse  are  also  send¬ 
ing  out  Aurora  Spencer  and  Othello 
Spencer. 

Other  Novelities. 

Other  Sweet  Pea  novelties  may  be  sent 
out  this  year,  but  in  the  above  list  all  the 
best  varieties  are  included.  A  very  wel¬ 
come  change  is  noticed  in  the  Sw7eet  Pea 
lists  of  many  of  our  seedsmen,  where  we 
find  in  addition  to  their  own  novelties 
those  of  other  raisers  offered  for  sale. 
This  is  a  decided  advantage  to  growers, 
as  instead  of  having  to  send  to  perhaps  a 
dozen'  sources,  they  can  get  their  supplies 
from  one.  In  this  connection  mention 
must  be  made  of  Mr.  Mackereth,  who  in 
his  comprehensive  list  of  novelties  (the 
preface  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  well  worth 
reading,  and  is  characteristic  of  its 
author),  includes  those  of  Dobbie,  Bolton, 
Stark,  BakePs,  Unwin,  Hemus,  King,  Mal¬ 
colm,  Gilbert,  House,  Sydenham,  Lum¬ 
ley,  Watkins  and  Simpson,  Darlington, 
T.  H.  Bolton,  Bath,  Burpee  and  Morse, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  if  anyone  has 
any  difficulty  in  getting  any  novelty  in 
commerce,  if  it  can  be  procured  at  all  Mr. 
Mackereth  will  be  able  to  get  it. 

In  looking  over  the  long  list  of  novel¬ 
ties,  growers,  especially  those  who  are 
hampered  for  room,  will  have  difficulty  in 
knowing  what  novelties  to  grow,  as  from 
the  descriptions  given  many  are  so  alike, 
or  synonymous  with  older  varieties. 
Where,  however,  there  are  so  many  fine 
varieties  offered,  one  should  easily  be 
able  to  make  a  suitable  selection,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  following  have  come  out 
well : — Among  waved  varieties.  The  King, 
or  the  best  of  the  King  Edward  Spencers  ; 
Mrs.  A.  Ireland  or  Improved  Lucy 
Hemus  ;  George  Baxter,  Maroon  Paradise, 
or  Anna  Lumley ;  Kitty  Clive  ;  Mrs.  R.  M  . 
Pitt ;  Earl  of  Plymouth  ;  Zephyr  or  An¬ 
glian  Blue  Spencer ;  Mr.  Malcolm's 
Creams ;  King's  Blush  Spencer ;  and 
among  striped  and  flaked  varieties,  Win- 
nie  Jones,  Jack  LTnwin  and  Mrs.  M  ilcox. 

I  don't  think  that  any  of  the  lavender 
varieties,  now  that  Bolton,  Dobbie, 
Baker's,  etc.,  have  fixed  stocks  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster,  will  be  found  better  than 
that  variety.  Of  the  grandiflora  type  the 
best  will  probably  be  :  Annie  B.  Gilroy, 
Dobbie's  Mid-Blue,  Baker’s  Scarlet, 
Zarina,  Mrs.  Charles  Masters,  and 
Gladys  French.  Of  the  American  varie¬ 
ties  those  most  worth  trying  seem  to  be 
King  Edward  Spencer,  Queen  Victoria 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Routzahn  Spencer,  and 
Asta  Ohn  Spencer. 

- - 

Ilex  Pernyi. 

This  new.  Holly  is  figured  on  the  front 
cover,  as  well  as  on  a  plate  facing  p.  2, 
in  the  Januarv  nhmber  of  u  Revue  de 
l’Horti culture  Beige,”  showing  its  habits 
admirably. 
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CANARY  GUANO  I 


The  Best  in  the  World. 

For  Garden  k  Greenhouse. 


Canary  Guano  ensures  perfection 
in  Flower,  Fruit  and  Foliage  ; 
there  is  nothing  like  it  for  pro¬ 
ducing  luxuriant  growth.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Prizes  are  obtained  by 
its  use  every  year.  It  is  used  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  and  by 
leading  Professional  Gardeners 
and  principal  Trade  Growers 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  Car¬ 
riage  paid  on  ^-cwt.  in  Great 
Britain  or  f.o.r.  Ireland. 


Sold  in  Tins,  6d.,  1/-  &  2/6  each. 
Bags  :  141b.  3/6,  281b.  6/-,  561b. 
11/-,  1  cwt.  20/-  each. 


Canary  Guano  maybe  obtained  through  any 
Seedsman,  or  direct  from  the  Manu  facturers. 

The 

Chemical  Union,  Ltd., 

IPSWICH. 


MISS  HEMUS’S 


PEDIGREE 


SWEET  PEAS 


Kaiser  of  : 


EVELYN  HEMUS, 


A  .11.,  B.H.T,  A.M., 
N.S.P.S..  F.C.C., 

Woodbridge.and  t-ilver  Medal  for  the  bfft  novelty 
of  the  year  1908.  .  Tested  at  Heading,  1908. 

A.M..  R.H.S., 

F.O.C.,  AVood- 


PABADISE  CARMINE. 

bridge.  Tested  at  Heading,  1908. 

PflDADIQF  IVflRY  A.M.  at.  the  N.S.P.S. 
KflKWUlat  IVUHI.  Trials,Beading,l  908. 

Paradise  White,  Paradise  Prim¬ 
rose,  Paradise  Maroon,  Para¬ 
dise  Regained,  ImpLucy  Hemus, 
the  Paradise  strain  ot  Con¬ 
stance  Oliver  &  Elsie  Herbert, 

and  otter  magnificent  varittits. 


ALL  SEED  GROWN  AT  THE  PARADISE  SWEET 
PEA  FARM,  &  HAND  PICKED  &  SELECTED. 


Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Address : 

ISS  HEMUS,  F.  R.H.S. 

(Sweet  Pea  Specialist), 

HOLDFAST  HALL,  UPTON-ON-SEVERN 


BEGONIA. 

“Gloire  de  Cha.tela.ine.” 

A  lovely  variety  of  Begonia  semperflorens, 
bearing  a  profusion  of  glowing  rose  coloured 
flowers,  habit  dwarf  and  compact ;  a  grand  pot- 
plant.  Per  packet,  Is.  6df. 

DIMORPHOTHECA  aurantiaca, 

Ihe  new  Namaqualand  Daisy . 

Introduced  by  us  from  Namaqualand  Daisy 
like  flowers  of  a  glossy  salmon-orange  slude 
with  black  central  ring,  a  lovely  colour,  half-  , 
hardy  annual,  height  g  ft,  Per  packet,  Is.  and 

2s.  6d. 

ICELAND  POPPY. 

Beautiful  New  Art  Shades. 

Colours  including,  besides  pure  white,  orange.  ; 
scarlet  and  scarlet,  delicate  shades  of  lemon, 
cream,  buff,  and  pink,  all  very  charming,  1  ft. 
Per  packet,  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 

MYOSOTIS  (Forget-me-Not), 

Barr’s  Alpine  Biue. 

The  most  intense  blue  of  all  Forget-me- 
Nots  ;  the  plants  form  fine  compact  bushes  j 
literally  coveied  with  heads  of  lovely  intense  ■ 
blue  flowers,  height  9in.  Per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

aud  2s.  6d. 

SALVIA  “FIREBALL,'1 
The  Finest  Scarlet  Sage. 

Producing  a  wonderful  effect  in  the  gaiden 


SHILLING 

GARDENING  BOOKS 

BY  EXPERTS. 

Pott  8vo.  Fully  Illustrated,  Is.  each. 

Vegetable  Culture. 

By  Alexander  Dean,  F. R.H.S.  Edi¬ 
ted  by  J.  Wright. 

Farm  and  Garden  Insects. 

By  William  Somerville. 

The  Food  of  Plants. 

By  A.  P.  Laurie,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Garden. 

By  Herbert  H.  Cousins,  M.A.  With 
an  introduction  by  J.  Wright, 
F. R.H.S. 

Garden  Flowers  and  Plants. 

By  J.  Wright,  F.R.H.S. 

A  Primer  of  Practical  Horti¬ 
culture.  By  J.  Wright,  F.R.H.S. 

Greenhouse  and  Window 
Plants. 

By  Charles  Collins.  Edited  by  J. 
Wright,  F.R.H.S. 
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BATHS 

GOLD  MEDAL 

Sweet  Peas 


We  grow  many  acres  of  Sweet  Peas  and  supply  «e 
to  all  the  large  wholesale  houses.  The  followlng'i 
contains  the  best  Novelties  in  Cultivation. 

The  number  of  seeds,  and  price  per  packet  are  indica 
after  each  variety. 


American  Novelties  for  190! 

Apple  Blossom  Spencer,  deep  rosy  pink,  a  distit 

variety  (20),  6d. 

Asta  Ohn,  lavender  tinted  mauve,  beautiful]  y  wav 
(10),  (id 

Dainty  Spencer,  pale  primrose,  changing  to  win 
with  pint  edge,  very  large  flowers  (20),  6d. 

King  Edward  Spencer,  bright  crimson,  enomi 
flower,  beautifully  waved  (10),  6d. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain'  Spencer,  white,  marked  brie 

rose  (20),  6d. 

Mrs.  Routzahn,  deep  cream  ground,  with  .leciu 
rcse  edge,  large  flower  of  perfect  iorm  (TO),  6d. 
Princess  Alice  Spencer,  a  loveiy  shade  of  Lavend. 

beautifully  waved  (20),  6d. 

Princess  Katherine  Spencer,  pure  white,  beautifu 

wai  ed  ( 20),  8d. 

Queen  Victoria  Spencer,  deep  primrose,  flush 

rose,  extremely  large  ( 10),  6d, 

Ramona  Spencer,  clear  white,  delicately  lined  bln 
pink  (10).  M. 

Tennant  Spencer,  purplish  mauve,  much  larger  si 
finer  than  Marquis  ( 10),  6d. 


English  Novelties. 

CHIEFLY  HOME-GROWN  SHED. 


Audrey  Crier,  pale  salmon  pink,  beautifullv  waved  (1 
Is. 

Beauty,  light  blush  pink,  an  extreme^'  fine  Spencer  (2( 
6d. 

Bobby  K,  deli' ate  blu  h  laree  wa  ed  flower  (20),  fd. 
Chrissie  Unwin,  light  scaiiet,  a  very  large  flower  1 12 i,  C 
Clara  Curtis,  creamy  yellow,  beauufully  waved  ( 12)  6 
Dudley  Lees,  rich  dark  marooD,  fine  large-flower  (25),  6 
Elsie  Herbert,  blush  white,  with  deeper  edge  tlO),  6 
Etta  Dyke,  the  largest  waved  pure  white  (12),  6d. 

Evelyn  Hemus,  creamy  yellow,  edged  pink  (10),  6d. 
Florence  Morse  Spencer,  pale  rosy  pink,  a  grar 
flower  (50),  6d. 

H.  J.  R.  Digges,  deep  claret,  a  very  large  flower  (12),  6d. 
Hannah  Dale,  deep  rich  maroon,  very  large  flower  (12).  6 
Horace  Skipper,  deep  rosy  pink,  large  flower,  beautiful 
waved  (12),  tid. 

James  Crieve,  sulphur  yellow  self,  extra  fine  (20),  6. 
Lady  Althorp,  white  edged  pale  lawn,  fading  to  pul 
white,  waved  (20).  6d. 

Maggie  Stark,  brilliant  cerise  and  madder  lake  ( 12),  1 
Marjorie  Willis,  deep  rose,  waved  (12),  6d. 

May  Perreit,  clear  flesh,  tinted  buffi,  a  lovely.  sl)a; 
(12),  6d. 

Menie  Christie,  purplish  carmine,  waved  (12),  6d. 

Mima  Johnston,  i  right  rosy  <armine,  slightly  shack 
salmon  (12),  Bd. 

Miss  E.  F.  Drayson,  rich  scarlet,  large  waved  flower  (12),  f 
Nell  Cwynne,  deep  cream,  suffused  bright  pink,  a  love 
variety  (10),  6d. 

Olive  Ruffell,  deep  cream  ground,  heavily  suffused  br  gl 
red,  a  lo' ely  variety  (10),  6d. 

Paradise  Red  Flake,  white,  marked  bright  red  (20),  6 
Prince  Olaf,  white  marked  bright  bh  e,  very  distinci,  (2C 
6d. 

Prince  of  Asturias,  deep  chocolate,  beautifullv  waved  (It 
6d. 

Purity,  extra  large  pure  white,  waved,  a  flower  of  gre;i 
refinement  (20),  6d. 

Regina,  deep  maroon,  almost  black  (25),  6d. 

Rosie  Adams,  rosy  mauve,  large  flower,  beautifullv  wavi 
(10),  6d. 

Button's  Queen,  primrose,  edged  pink, very  beautiful  flow- 
(12),  6d. 

St.  Ceorge,  brilliant  cberry  red,  a  fine  waved  flower  (15),  1 
ihe  Marquis,  deep  mauve,  beautifully  waved  (12).  6d. 
Zero,  a  fine  waved  white,  very  pure,  blooms  a  fortn'gl 
before  other  varieties  (50),  (id. 

Any  ten  6d.  packets  for  4s.,  post  paid. 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  44  varieties  f( 
16s.  6d.,  post  paid. 


R.  H.  BATH,  Ltd.  (Dept.  J.) 

The  Floral  Farms,  WISBECH. 
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NOTICES. 

To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  is  published  bj 
!  CLAREN  AND  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.O. 
digrams  and  Gables:  “Buna,”  London.  Telephone 
Inber :  997  Holborn. 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every 
'sday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
(i  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
i  6d.  United  Kingdom ;  8s.  84  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
littances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
daren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
lk. 

idvertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub- 
iers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
iranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
nrday  before  date  of  publication. 

SDITORIAL. — Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
rung,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
Jtographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. '  Corre- 
ndents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 

1  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume. 
e  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
nuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
inary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
.-ment  for  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
iroduction  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
ierstood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner 
the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
>perty  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
DRLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
aL 

iPEOIMEN  COPIES.— The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
send  specimen  copies  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ’’ 
■  distribution  amongst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
vices  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


Sdifoidol. 


Qus  ?ea 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  have 
mployed  two  Sweet  Pea  experts  to  give 
is  their  opinion  about  the  varieties  that 
re  being  put  into  commerce  this  year 
or  the  first  time.  Mr.  G.  F.  Drayson  is 
gardener  and  Mr.  Thomas  Duncan  is 
in  amateur  cultivator  of  this  popular 
lower,  so  that  we  can  get  the  unbiassed 
ipinion  of  two  different  men  about  these 
new  varieties.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
hey  can  tell  everything  about  them  and 
hey  do  not  pretend  to  do  so. 

Many  of  the  new  varieties  have,-  how¬ 
ever,  been  tried  at  Reading,  Marts  Tey, 
and  in  many  private  collections,  to  which 
these  gentlemeti,  amongst  others,  have 
rad  a-ccess  -to  examine  the  varieties  being 
grown.  When  brought  together  in  this 
way  the  different-- varieties  can  be  com¬ 
pared  as  to  colour,  size  and  other  pecu¬ 
liarities..  Many  of  the  newer  ones  are 
unfixed  and  sport  into  other  varieties, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  already  well 
known  named  varieties.  The  object  of 
trials  is  to  see  whether  the  new  varieties 
are  fixed  or  otherwise.  They  are  consid- 
lered  fixed  when  tney  remain  true  to  their 
own  colour  for  which  they  were  selected, 
and  if  they  give  rise  to  any  others,  named 
or  unnamed,  these  are  considered  rogues 
and  should  be  pulled  up  where  they  occur 
in  sowings  of  Sweet  Peas  being  grown  for 
seed. 

Some  of  the  new  varieties  are  really 
too  new  for  anyone  to  be  certain  of  their 
behaviour  in  different  soils  and  districts, 
but  enthusiasts  are  always  anxious  to  have 
them  to  test  for  themselves.  Growers  of 
Sweet  Peas  for  seed  are  now  numerous 
and  a  good  number  of  them  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  pages  and  some  of  the 
others  we  shall  refer  to  on  a  future  occa¬ 


sion.  Our  illustrations  will  show  flowers 
of  various  degrees  of  waviness,  as  well  as 
a  few  of  the ‘older  type  with  erect  and 
nearly  flat  standards,  sometimes  spoken 
of  as, the  grandiflora  type.  Some  of  the 
very  old  ones  are  now  really  too  small 
to  be  worthy  of  garden  room,  unless  the 
garden  is  very  extensive.  The  grandiflora 
type  has  large  flat  standards,  however, 
and  many  of  them  are  valuable  in  many 
ways.  The  wavy  or  Spencer  type  of  Sweet 
Pea  is  at  the  present  time  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  but  many  of  the  grandiflora  type  with 
erect  standards  are  still  widely  cultivated, 


admired  and  enjoyed  by  a  large  section 
of  the  community  both  in  this  country  and 
wherever  Sweet  Peas  are  grown. 

We  advise  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  anxious  to  glean  some  information 
about  Sweet  Peas  to  read  both  accounts 
carefully  and  select  those  varieties  which 
they  think  would  meet  their  requirements. 
Some  of  the  very  choicest  may  not  yet 
be  fixed,  but  the  specialists  usually  state 
this  when  discussing  them,  and  readers, 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  fields  of  Sweet  Peas  for  them¬ 
selves,  can  be  guided  by  these  experts. 


stems,  as  a  rule,  are  stout,  and  bear  three 
or  four  of  these  huge  flowers,  but  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  year,  and  under  good 
cultivation,  this  number  may  be  more 
frequent.  To  get  flowers  of  the  size  of 
these  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
August  indicates  good  cultural  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  grower.  It  is  another  of 
the  new  varieties  which  have  been  raised 
and  selected  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckford, 
Wem,  Shropshire,  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  variety  is  something 
worth  preserving.  Large  numbers  of  new 
varieties  are  grown  every  year  at  Wem, 
and  hundreds  of  them  are  never  heard  of, 
except  by  those  wrho’  inspect  the  trial 
grounds.  Those  selected  are,  therefore, 
the  result  of  years  of  careful  painstaking 
and  patience. 


Sweet  Pea  Dodwell  F.  Browne.  \Madaren  and  Sons. 


=  Sweet  Pea  = 


DODWELL  F.  BROWNE. 


In  general  build  the  flowers  of  Dod- 
well  F.  Browne  remind  one  of  -The  King, 
being  a  King  Edward  Spencer.  All  parts 
of  the  flower,  but  particularly  the  stan¬ 
dard,  are  very  broad  and  rounded  with  a 
massive  appearance.  The  standards  are 
of  a  dark  crimson-red,  while  the  wings 
are  of  a  rich  carmine.  The  camera  also 
shows  that  the  veins  are  of  a  darker  hue, 
giving  the  flower  a  netted  appearance, 
but  when  seen  in  actual  reality  the  rich 
dark  hue  appears  more  uniform.  The 
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Sweet  Pea  Bertrand  Deal. 


On  the  last  day.  of  July  last  year  Mr. 
Wm.  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex, 
sent  us  a  bunch  of  .their  new  Sweet  Pea 
Bertrand  Deal,  and  our  illustration  of  the 
same  shows  large  and  shapely  flowers  of 
a  beautiful  rosy-mauve.  The  standard  is 
only  slightly  wavy  and  is  erect,  showing 
off  its  beauty  to  perfection.  Mr.  Deal 
holds  the  entire  stock  of  it,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  fourteen  varieties  selected  by  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  for  trial  at  Reading  this  year, 
and  he  hopes  to  introduce  it  in  autumn 
next. 

Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  weather 
at  the  time  it  was  sent,  and  the  fact  that 
the  blooms  were  grown  on  poor  light 
soil,  they  were  in  excellent  condition. 
The  variety  had  not  been  treated  in  any 
way  for  show,  being  simply  grown  as 
Sweet  Peas  are  in  Essex  for  the  produc¬ 


tion  of  seed.  The  distinct  colour  of  the 
flowers,  their  size  and  general  effect  were 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  this  variety 
for  trial  among  so  many  calling  for  re¬ 
cognition  at  the  present  time. 

- - 

Mr.  Sydenham’s  Unique  List  of  Seeds. 

A  considerable  amount  of  attention  is 
given  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby 
Street,  Birmingham,  in  his  “Unique  List 
of  the  Best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
for  the  Current  Year.”  A  good  deal  of 
information  is  given  with  regard  to  Sweet 
Peas,  and  a  coloured  plate  is  inset  in  the 
catalogue.  This  represents  six  very  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  namely.  Mrs. 
Plardcastle  Sykes,  St.  George,  The  King, 
frank  Dolby.  Evelyn  Hemus  and  Flelen 


Lewis.  Their  names  speak  for  themselvi 
as  to  the  character  and  quality  of  tl 
varieties.  Collections  of  vegetable  at 
flower  seeds  are  also  given,  and  all  < 
them  have  been  very  carefully  selectc 
for  some  high  quality’or  other. 

Bees’  Tested  Seeds. 

Amongst  the  numerous  claimants  fc 
attention  is  the  well-stocked  catalogue  < 
Bees,  Ltd.,  175  to  181,  Mill  Street,  Live- 
pool.  The  seeds  are  now  sent  out  i 
packets  of  their  own  copyright  desigr 
Each  packet  gives  the  botanical  and  Enc 
lish  name,  as  well  as  what  it  is,  its  colou: 
and  time  of  blooming.  Five  to  eight  line 
of  information  about  culture  and  use  wi 
prove  very  handy  to  those  who  are  nc 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  gardening.  Thes 
packets  are  sold  at  one  penny  each,  an< 
give  the  number  of  seeds’ upon  eaci 
packet.  W'here  half-a-crown  packet 
would  be  too  large  for  an  amateur’s  gar 
den  in  getting  variety,  these  smalle 
sizes  will  come  in  very  handy.  Flowe 
and  vegetable  seeds  will  come  in  thi 
order,  and  bulbs  and  roots  for  spring  am 
summer  flowering  occupy  several  page: 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  Hardy  flower  seed- 
are  very  numerous. 

- +++ - 

=  Sweet  Pea  = 

MRSD  HENRY  BELL. 

(For  illustration  see  -page  79.  J 

C  J - 

Sweet  Peas  with  wavy  flowers  are  now 
very  numerous,  and  so  popular  are  they 
with  the  general  public,  that  one  occa¬ 
sionally  fears  whether  they  will  oust 
the  plain  petalled  flowers  or  not.  If  the 
wavy  flowers  prove  better  than  the  others 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
take  the  precedence.  Mr.  Henry  Eckford, 
M  em,  Shropshire,  however,  seems  to  give 
both  an  equal  chance,  and  he  has  in  the 
past  proved  that  even  a  plain  flower  may 
be  tvorthy  of  retention  for  an  indefinite( 
period  of  years.  During  the  first  week 
of  August  last  we  were  favoured  with  a 
boxful  of  new  varieties  from  which  we 
selected  several  for  illustration. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Bell  shows  a  large  wavy  flower 
considerably  reduced  in  the  illustration, 
but,  nevertheless,  a  large  flower.  The 
petals  are  very  wavy  both  in  the  case 
of  the  standards  and  the  wings,  which  are, 
broad,  rounded,  and  well  formed.  The 
whole  flower  may  be  described  as  apricot 
overlaid  with  a  soft  pink  of  great  beauty. 

One  of  the.  stems  illustrated  shows  three 
flowers  upon  it,  and  that  may  be  the 
average,  but  four  are  frequently  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  date  on  which  our  picture 
was  taken  must  be  remembered,  for 
August  is  by  no  means  the  best  month  for 
showing  Sweet  Peas  at  their  best,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  southern  counties.  Never¬ 
theless,  Mr.  Eckford  so  well  understands 
the  cultivation  that  he  can  get  good 
flowers  even  considerably  later  than  that 
from  plants  that  were  sown  early.  By  an  . 
excellent  method  of  cultivation  the  plants 
are  induced  to  continue  flowering  through 
all  the  long  period  of  summer. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

erbaceous  Borders. 

Every  day  the  sun  gains  power  now,  and 
j  we  find  the  soil  in  our  borders  dries  more 
uickly  than  it  did  in  the  autumn  after 
eing  turned  over  with  the  spade  and  garden 
ork.  Of  course  such  conditions  render  the 
;ork  of  digging  and  planting  much  more 
ileasant  than  when  the  soil  adheres  to  both 
sols  and  boots,  and  of  course  one  cannot 
iress  it  firmly  around  the  roots  of  newly- 
mt-out  plants  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Make  the  very  best  use  of  every  fine  day 
0  push  forward  all  work  connected  with 
lerbaceous  borders  and  the  plants  in  them, 
is  very  shortly  a  great  amount  of  urgent 
vork  will  call  for  your  attention  in  other 
quarters .  In  spring  there  are  few  opera- 
ions  connected  with  the  culture  of  garden 
jlants  that  can  be  safely  put  off  until  a  more 
ronvenient  season.  The  convenient  season 
nay  come,  bnt  the  work  done  then  will  be 
oractically  useless. 

Planting-  Alpines. 

This  fascinating  work  will  now  occupy 
the  minds  and  hands  of  the  enthusiasts.  In 
the  small  garden  as  well  as  in  the  large  one, 
there  is  some  scope  for  the  cultivation  of 
alpines,  and  it  would  be  well  to  at  once  take 
stock  as  it  were,  and  see  what  renewals  are 
necessary,  and  where  new  kinds  may  be  in¬ 
troduced. 

The  following  are  twenty-four  choice  al¬ 
pines  which  will  do  well  in  both  town  and 
country  gardens  : — Alyssum  saxatile,  Achil¬ 
lea  umbellata,  Anemone  sylvestris,  Arabis 
albida  flore  pleno,  Armeria  latifolia,  As- 
perula  suberosa,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  Leicht- 
lini,  Dianthus,  callizonus,  Gentiana  verna, 
Iris  pumila  caerulea,  Geum  montanum, 
Hypericum  polyphyllum,  Linum  aboreum, 
Myosotis  alpestris,  Ncccaea  alpina,  Phlox 
subulata  nivalis,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia 
pyrenaica,  Primula  marginata,  Sedum  al¬ 
bum,  Viola  pedata,  Veronica  saxatilis, 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  Silene  acaulis,  and 
Sempervivum  Laggeri. 

Brier  Stocks. 

These  stocks,  on  which  lovely  varieties  of 
Roses  are  budded  in  the  summer  time,  are 
generally  planted  in  rows  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  spare  ground,  or  reserve  garden. 
They  are  not  always  well  planted,  and  it  is 
a  common  sight  to  see  many  dead  ones 
among  the  number.  Sometimes  the  stocks 
are  planted  in  positions  where  it  is  in¬ 
tended  they  shall  remain  after  the  budding 
has  been  duly  carried  out.  Now  the  stocks 
rarelv  possess  more  than  a  couple  of  stumps 
of  roots,  and  it  is  very  important  that  they 
be  well  planted,  with  just  as  much  care  as 
if  the}7  were  bearing  nice  branches  of  the 
budded  Rosea. 

Put  in  the  stocks  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and 
place  some  nice  gritty  soil  and  fibrous  turf 
round  the  few  roots  to  induce  healthy  growth 
next  summer.  Pruning  should  be  done  in 
due  course  where  it  has  not  already  been 
carried  out.  All  badly  placed  branches 
should  be  cut  away  entirely. 

Seeds  to  Sow. 

Where  a  little  bottom  heat  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  such  as  that  emanating  from  a  hotbed 
of  leaves  and  manure,  or  from  hot  water 
pipes  .under  a  propagating  frame,  sow  some 
seeds  of  tuberous  and  fibrous-rooted  Be¬ 


gonias,  Lobelia  (blue  and  white),  Ageratum, 
single-flowered  Petunia,  Zinnias,  and  Ver¬ 
benas.  These  require  a  long  period  to  grow 
in,  and  should  be  brought  on  steadily  with¬ 
out  being  subjected  to  a  very  strong  heat  at 
any  time.  A  light,  sandy  compost  should 
be  used  to  sow  the  seeds  in.  In  due  course 
very  fine  plants  will  be  available  for  the 
flower  beds. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Bush  Fruit  Trees. 

The  pruning  of  Red  and  White  Currant 
and  Gooseberry  bushes  should  be  continued 
on  all  favourable  occasions  until  the  whole 
are  dealt  with. 

Fig.  2,  at  A,  shows  the  branch  of  a 
Red  or  White  Currant  bush  unpruned. 
All  young  shoots  with  dark  lines 


Fig.  2  shows  at  A  how  to  -prune  a 
branch  of  a  Red  or  White  Currant.  The 
leading  and  side  shoots  should  be  cut  ojf 
as  shown  by  the  dark  lines.  B,  a  branch 
of  a  Gooseberry;  C,  the  bud  to  prune  to: 
D.  the  wrong-  bud  to  prune  to. 


drawn  across  them,  should  be  cut  off 
at  the  point  indicated,  the  leading  shoot 
must  be  simply  shortened  a  little,  and 
all  side  ones  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three 
eyes  of  their  base.  In  one  case,  two  shoot-, 
are  shown  as  growing  from  one  joint,  or 
spur.  The  weakest  of  the  two  must  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  spur,  as  if  left  with  several 
buds  at  its  base,  the  new  shoots  made  this 
year  would  cause  overcrowding.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  this  system  of  pruning  ample  air 
space  is  left  near  the  centre  of  the  bush,  and 
this  is  a  very  important  matter.  Some 
varieties  produce  branches  which  grow  out¬ 
wards  and  upwards  at  an  angle  of  45  de¬ 
grees  or  so.  Now,  it  is  a  more  easy  matter 
for  an  inexperienced  person  to  prune  such 
bushes  than  those  whose  branches  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to.  grow  downwards  as  shown  at  B. 
If  carelessly  pruned  the  whole  of  the  outer 
and  lower  branches  would  be  borne  to  the 
ground  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
latter  would  be  soiled.  Prune  to  a  bud 
pointing  upwards  as  shown  at  C,  and  not  to 
one  pointing  downwards  as  shown  at  D. 

Defective  Joints  in  Walls. 

The  fruit  grower  should  now  examine  the 
walls — if  old  ones — and  while  the  branches 
of  the  trees  are  leafless  and  can  be  easily 
removed  to  one  side,  lose  no  time  in  making 
good  any  bad  joints  found.  Insect  pests 
lodge  in  the  holes,  but  the  lime  used  will 
kill  the  great  majority  of  them. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Sowing  Seeds. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  many  kinds 
of  seeds  must  be  sown,  some  in  pots  and 
boxes,  others  in  cool  frames,  and  also  in 
the  open  border  ;  but  in  naturally  cold  soils 


Fig.  3  shows  how  to  prepare  a  flower 
pot  for  Celery  seeds.  The  surface  of  the 
soil  C  should  be  i\in.  below  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  then  the  seedlings  at  A  will  have 
space  to  grow  in  at  B  under  the  glass. 

it  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  sow  very  early,  nor 
on  a  large  scale.  In  such  cases  make  use 
of  the  flower  pots,  pans,  and  boxes  to  bring 
on  the  earliest  crops.  Last  -week  I  advised 
the  sowing  of  a  pinch  of  Celery  seed.  This 
week  I  present  a  sketch  of  a  flower  pot  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  C,  as  shown  at  A,  leaving  a  space 
at  B  15  in.  deep  for  the  tiny  seedlings  to 
grow  in  under  a  loose  square  of  glass. 
Place  the  pot  in  a  warm  frame,  pit  or  green¬ 
house.  Also  sow  seeds  of  Leeks,  Parsnips, 
Broad  Beans  and  Peas  for  succession. 
Spinach,  Lettuce,  and  Mustard  and  Cress  in 
boxes. 

Plant  More  Potatos. 

Plant  more  Kidne}7  Potatos  on  the  shel¬ 
tered  borders,  but  only  put  in  a  few  lines 
to  prevent  a  gap  in  the  resultant  crops,  and 
continue  to  arrange  tubers  of  all  sections  in 
thin  layers  to  sprout. 
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Rhubarb  and  Seakale. 

Cover  a  few  more  roots  with  hotbed  ma¬ 
terial.  Do  not  lift  the  roots  now  except 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Artichokes  and  Horseradish. 

Prepare  ground  for  the  planting  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Artichokes  and  Horseradish.  The  soil 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  enriched  with 
manure  if  it  is  poor  in  quality. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

“  February.” 

The  shortest  month,  ’tis  true,  but  almost, 
if  not  quite,  the  busiest  for  the  gardener, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  at  least 
where  the  greenhouse  is  concerned.  City 
men,  or  those  whose  days  are  occupied  else¬ 
where,  will  have  all  their  work  cut  out  to 
keep  pace  with  the  many  important  opera¬ 
tions  now  demanding  attention. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  propagating  of 
the  many  soft-wood  plants,  including  those 
intended  for  bedding-out  purposes,  and  where 
the  garden  is  a  large  one  this  is  quite  a  for¬ 
midable  task.  The  best  means  of  quickly 
striking  these  cuttings  is  undoubtedly  a  pro¬ 
pagating  frame  placed  over  the  hot  water 
pipes,  but,  failing  this,  a  properly-made  hot¬ 
bed  is  very  useful,  and  such  must  be  well 
constructed,  as,  although  great  heat  may 
not  be  necessary,  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
steady  and  lasting,  and  in  this  lays  to  a 
great  measure  the  secret  of  success.  Some 
of  the  plants,  too,  will  require  repotting, 
and  it  is  most  important  that  pressure  of 
other  work  should  not  cause  neglect  in  this, 
for  such  things  as  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias, 
and  many  others,  if  allowed  to  become  pot- 
bound,  will  throw  up  their  flower-stalks  pre¬ 
maturely,  and  good  specimens  are  out  of  the 
question. 

A  Fine  Half-hardy  Annual. 

The  half-hardy  annuals  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  a  good  deal  depends  upon  getting 
the  first  batches  early. 

All  the  Alonsoas  are  beautiful,  but  the 
variety  designated  “  Brilliant  ”  is  particu¬ 
larly  so,  and  a  sowing  made  now  will 
yield  a  profusion  of  lovely  scarlet  flowers 
by  midsummer.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  pots  or  pans  previously  well 
crocked  to  ensure  a  thorough  drainage ;  any 
light,  leafy  soil  will  suffice,  providing  one- 
fifth  part  of  silver  sand  is  added.  Saturate 
the  soil  well  before  sowing,  and  do  not  bury 
the  seeds  deeply,  then,  if  the  pan  is  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  glass  (which  must  be  wiped 
dry  occasionally)  the  tiny  seedlings  will  soon 
appear  above  the  surface.  The  covering 
may  then  be  gradually  removed,  more  light 
admitted,  and  the  plantlets,  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  may  be  pricked  out  into 
boxes,  or  singly  into  small  pots  if  preferred. 
Treatment  of  Passion-Flowers. 

Of  course  Passion-flowers  in  the  open 
should  not  be  cut  back  for  some  weeks,  but 
many  amateurs  grow  Them  under  glass,  and 
whether  in  greenhouse  or  warm  conserva¬ 
tory  they  may  receive  attention  now  in  the 
matter  of  pruning. 

This  operation,  however,  needs  a  little 
discretion,  and  one  must  be  guided  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  a  certain  extent.  If  the  plant 
is  a  young  one  and  there  is  space  to  be 
covered,  the  strongest  shoots  should  be 
trained  in  the  desired  direction  and  merely 
shortened,  but  well-established  plants  may 
be  more  severely  treated.  Thin  out  first  all 
weakly  or  superfluous  growths,  and  shorten 
'  be  young  shoots  back  to  within  a  few  buds 
iron  their  base.  These  buds  will  then  grow 
out  more  strongly,  and  each  one  will  de¬ 
velop  into  a  fine  flowering  shoot.  More 


water  may  now  be  given,  and  the  quantity 
of  course  increased  as  the  new  wood  forms. 
Dividing:  Nephrolepis. 

There  are  several  forms  of  the  beautiful 
Ladder-Fern,  and  all  are  lovely.  Of  course, 
the  warmer  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  kept  the  sooner  they  make  specimen 
plants,  but  when  overcrowded  they  should 
be  divided,  and  this  should  be  done  when 
they  re-start  into  active  growth  after  being 
rested,  as  at  that  time  the  roots  more  readily 
take  a  hold  upon  the  new  soil.  Many  ama¬ 
teurs  seem  to  err  in  the  matter  of  compost 
used  for  potting  Ferns,  leaf -mould  only  be¬ 
ing  very  often  utilised.  For  young  plants 
or  seedlings,  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould  or 
peat  is  quite  the  correct  thing,  but  large 
plants  like  something  more  substantial,  and 
some  good  sound  turfy  loam,  with  about 
one-third  fibrous  peat  and  silver  sand,  will 
keep  them  in  good  condition  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time. 

When  they  have  been  re-potted,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  them  rather  close  and  warm 
for  a  time,  until,  in  fact,  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  change. 

Sowing:  Cannas. 

The  Cannas,  or  Indian  Shot,  as  they  are 
popularly  called,  owing  to  the  hardness  of 
the  seed,  are  so  useful  that  few  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  them.  Even  for  their 
varied  foliage,  apart  from  their  fine  Gladi¬ 
oli-like  flowers,  they  are  well  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  Sown  early,  they  will  bloom  the 
same  year,  but  anent  the  sowing  there  are 
points  to  be  noted.  First  of  all,  the  seed 
must  be  prepared  by  filing  through  a  portion 
of  the  very  hard  skin,  although  a  good  al¬ 
ternative  is  to  rub  it  away  on  a  flat  stone  ; 
either  of  these  methods  being  preferable  to 
cutting  a  slit  with  a  knife,  which,  if  not 
most  carefully  done,  is  liable  to  damage  the 
germ.  Then,  if  the  seeds  are  well  soaked 
for  several  hours  in  luke-warm  water,  they 
will  be  quite  ready  for  inserting,  and  a 
steady,  moist  bottom  heat  should  bring  many 
of  them  up  in  about  five  or  six  days. 

“  Lady  Gay  ”  in  the  Conservatory. 

Just  now  one  often  has  the  opportunity 
of  purchasing,  either  at  nursery  clearance 
sales  or  at  auction,  bundles,  each  containing 
some  half-dozen  rambling  Roses  at  much  be¬ 
low  catalogue  price.  If  this  occurs,  do  not 
let  the  chance  slip  by,  for  Ramblers  or 
Wichuraianas  (and  especially  the  dainty 
shell-pink  Lady  Gay),,  if  potted  up  into 
42’s  and  plunged  outside  in  manure  and 
ashes,  may  be  taken  later  on,  when  in  bud, 
into  the  conservatory  to  open  their  lovely 
blossoms,  and  if  artistically  trained,  at  once 
excite  everybody’s  attention  and  admiration. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Scphronitis  grandiflora. 

There  is  not  a  more  charming  subiect 
among  Orchids  of  miniature  structure  than 
this  midwinter  flowering  species.  Where 
plants  are  well  cultivated,  there  is  very  little 
difficulty  about  their  flowering,  providing  the 
outside  atmosphere  is  free  from  fog  or  the 
poisonous  gases  generally  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  and  in  smoky 
manufacturing  districts.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  all  plant  life  suffers  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  The  obstruction  of  light  in 
such  districts  tells  on  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  as  well  as  diminishing  the  size  of 
the  individual  blooms,  but  even  with  small 
flowers,  the  plants  seem  to  add  warmth  and 
brightness  to  the  surroundings,  that  is  almost 
felt,  when  one  enters  a  house  in  which  they 
are  grown  The  miniature  structure  of  the 
plants  will  indicate  that  they  are  best  suited 
fo;  shallow  pan  or  basket"  culture,  where 
they  may  be  suspended  near  the  roof  glass, 


and  where  also  they  are  enabled  to  display 
their  attractive  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 
S.  grandiflora  is  partly  a  cool  house  plant, 
and  may  be  grown  satisfactorily  in  a  §pan 
roof  Odontoglossum  house,  or  even  with  the 
cool  winter  flowering  'Cypripediums.  For 
those  who  are  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  other  large 
towns,  I  may  say  that  when  I  had  to  grow 
this  species  in  well-nigh  a  central  position 
of  London,  I  found  a  considerable  difference 
could  be  obtained,  in  the  size  and  substance 
of  the  flowers,  by  removing  them  from  the 
cool  house  and  placing  them  at  the  cool  end 
of  the  Cattleya  house.  This  should  be  done 
immediately  the  leaf  growth  has  sufficientlv 
unfolded  to  display  the  flower  bud.  The 
plants  should  here  remain  suspended  in  a 
light  portion  of  the  house,  until  the  flowers 
have  become  fully  expanded,  after  which  if 
they  are  removed  to  the  cool  divisions,  the 
flowers  will  last  in  perfection  for  several 
weeks. 

The  plants  being  annually  imported  in 
large  quantities  are  procurable  Tor  a  modest 
outlay.  As  above  stated  they  should  be 
grown  in  well-drained  pans  or  baskets. 
These  should  have  neat  handles  affixed  for 
suspending  purposes.  The  potting  compost 
may  be  practically  the  same  as  that  used  for 
the  Odontoglossums,  about  equal  portions  of 
fibrous  peat  and  finely  chopped  sphagnum 
moss,  with  a  few  broken  oak  or  , beech  leaves 
intermixed,  and  sufficient  broken  crocks  or 
silver  sand  added  to  render  the  compost 
porous.  Repotting  is  best  attended  to  when 
the  plants  are  in  an  active  rooting  condition, 
but  should  net  be  done  just  previously  to 
flowering.  They  are  practically  autumn  and 
winter  growing  plants,  and  during  the  active 
season  of  growth,  they  require  liberal  root 
moisture ;  indeed  at  no  season  of  the  year 
should  they  be  permitted  to  suffer  from  want 
of  .  moisture,  for  if  they  become  at  all 
shrivelled  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  regain  their  normal  state. 

Insect  pests  such  as  small  scale  and  thrips 
are  sometimes  troublesome,  but  where  the 
plants  are  kept  under  constant  observation, 
these  may  be  easily  held  in  check,  without 
serious  damage  being  done.  There  are  two 
or  three  varieties  of  S.  grandiflora  but  none 
are  preferable  to  the  type.  There  are  two 
other  species  in  S.  cernua  and  S.  violacea, 
and  these,  with  the  exception  of  being  grown 
a  few  degrees  warmer,  may  be  treated  as 
advised  for  S.  grandiflora. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

Mauve-Coloured  Flowers. 

French  mauve  Lilac,  forced  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  London  markets  during  the 
present  month  realised  the  remarkable 
price  of  48s.  and  60s.  a  dozen  bunches 
■wholesale,  says  “The  Times'.”  Hitherto 
white  forced  French  Lilac  has  domin¬ 
ated  the  spring  flower  trade.  The 
demand  for  mauve  Lilac  so  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  for,  in  London  alone,  florists 
are  able  to  dispose  of  all  the  present  ship¬ 
ments.  For  indoor  table  decoration 
mauve  forced  Lilac  will  b.e  particularly 
popular  during  the  present  season.  Im¬ 
porters  say  that  the  high  prices  realised 
speak  well  for  the  future  of  the  spring 
flower  trade  in  London.  Mauve  Violets 
from  the  South  of  France  are  also  com¬ 
manding  similar  prices  to  those  Quoted 
for  mauve  forced  Lilac.  Sixty  shillings 
a  dozen  bouauets  for  these  Violets  can 
verv  seldom  be  depended  upon  in  the 
markets.  Never  before  have  mauve- 
coloured  flowers  met  with  such  apprecia¬ 
tion. 
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SPECIAL 
NOTICE 

No  flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and  trouble  as  8weet  Peas. 

IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SWEET  PEAS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES,  send  to 


Robert  Sydenham,  Limited,  New  Tenby  St.,  Birmingham. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  FOR  1909. 

The  seeds  in  these  collections  are  all  carefully  hand  picked;  only  plump,  round  seeds  sent;  all  small  or 
doubtful  ones  are  taken  out,  which  we  do  not  think  is  done  by  any  other  firm;  £0  to  90  per  cent,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  germinate  if  treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection. 

Each  packet  in  Collections  1,  2,  and  3  contain  SO  plump,  round  selected  seeds. 

Buyers  not  wanting  any  complete  collection  may  select  their  own  varieties  from  EITHER  COLLECTION, 
where  priced,  at  prices  mentioned,  and  have  2s.  6d.  worth  for  each  2s.,  or  five  packets  of  any  one  variety 

at  price  of  four. 

For  fuller  descriptions  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  this  list  and  all  other  known  varieties,.  I  refer  my  friends  to  my  little  book, 

“ALL  ABOUT  SWEET  PEAS,”  revised  and  corrected  to  end  of  1907,  with  appendix  to  end  of  1908.  Price  Ed. 

All  interested  in  Sweet  Peas  should  buy  this  little  book  before  purchasing  their  supply  for  the  season.  They  may  deduct  the  6d.  paid 

for  it  from  first  5s.  order. 

COLLECTION  No  1.— Twelve  Useful  Varieties,  Is.  3d. 

Coccinea,  dark  carmine  scarlet :  Dainty,  white,  with  slight  pink  edge  ;  Eorothy  Ecklord.  r\h  te  ;  Evelyn  Eyatt.  orange  and  crimson 

bicolor;  Henry  Eckford,  orauge  scai  let ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  pale  primitse;  Miss  Willmott,  salmon  mi;  Mrs.  A •  Watkins 

or  Gladys  Unwin,  waved  pink;  Navy  Blue,  deep  violet  blue  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  rich  rosy  crimson  ;  Romolo  Piazzani,  rich 

blue;  Salopian,  deep  muibtrry  red. 

COLLECTION  No.  2  —Twelve  Good  Varieties,  Is.  9d. 

A.  J.  Cook,  pale  lavender  purple  :  Black  Knight,  bronzy  chocolate  ;  Countess  Spencer,  large  wavy  pink  :  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  resv  violet ;  Herbert  Smith,  orange  and  crimson  bicolor  ;  King  Edward  VII.,  rich  crimson ;  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton, 
pale  lavender  '  Mrs  Collier,  pale  primrose  ;  Nora  Unwin,  waved  white  ;  Queen  of  Spain,  salmon  pink  ;  Sybil  Ecklord, 

creamy  buff,  flushed  pale  pink  ;  Triumph,  rosy  salmon  and  blush. 

Single  packets  of  any  variety  in  Collections  Nos.  1  and  2,  2d.  each. 

Nos.  1  and  2.  when  bought  together,  will  be  2s.  6d.,  and  a  packet  of  Millie  Maelln  and  John 
Ingman  Seedlings  will  be  added  free  of  charge. 


COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTION  No.  3.— The  Twelve  Best  Varieties,  2s. 

Clara  Curtis  syn.  Primrose  Spencer,  waved  primrose;  Etta  Dyke  syn.  White  Spencer,  waved  white:  Frank  Dolby, 

waved  lavender;  George  Herbert,  waved  caimine  and  rose ;  Helen  Lewis,  waved  orange  and  rose ;  Helen  Pierce,  marbled 

blue:  Jeannie  Gordon,  carmine  and  buff ;  Lord  Nelson,  dark  blue ;  Mrs  Hardcastle  Sykes,  waved  blush  pink ,  Mrs. 
Waiter  Wright,  rich  rosy  manve :  Paradise  rich  pink,  the  best  of  the  Countess  Spencer  type;  Queen  Alexandra, 

the  best  crimson  scarlet. 

Single  packets  of  any  variety  in  Collection  No.  3,  3d.  each,  or  any  five  for  Is. 

COLLECTIONS  Nos.  2  and  3  nay  be  had  together  for  3s.,  and  a  packet  of  Phenomenal  and  Agnes  Eckford 

•will  be  added  free  of  charge. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  THE  THREE  COLLECTIONS,  4s., 

and  when  bought  together,  the  four  added  packets  and  a  packet  each  of  the  four  best,  striped  varieties,  viz.  :  — 

Jessie  Cuthbertson,  Mrs  J.  Chamberlain.  Marbled  Blue  or  Hester,  and  Unique,  will  be  added  free  of  charge,  making 
44  of  the  very  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  one  penny  a  packet. 

Price  of  either  of  the  eight  added  varieties,  if  wanted  alone,  2d.  each. 

COLLECTION  No.  4 —The  Twelve  Newest  Varieties,  4s. 

Or  what  we  consider  the  best  of  the  newest. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— The  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet  in  Collection  No  4  varies.  The  number  is 
stated  in  black  figures  after  each  name,  and  where  the  packets  can  be  sold  separately  the  price  is  stated  as 
well.  There  are  about  two  thousand  packets'  of  these  priced  varieties,  apart  from  what  is  anticipated  will 
be  sold  in  the  collections.  When  these  are  sold,  orders  can  only  be  taken  for  the  full  collection,  which  is  put 
at  a  specially  low  figure.  Any  variety  not  priced  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  sold  apart  from  the  collection. 

Annie  Blossom  Spencer  i20),  rosy  pink  and  blush,  waved,  6d.;  Audrey  Crier  (10),  bright  rosy  pink,  waved;  Evelyn 
Hemus  (IS),  waved,  primrose,  with  picotee  edge  o  pink,  6d.;  Jet  (50),  the  darkest  of  all  Sweet  Peas,  3d.;  Mother  o  SjJ'JL 
(Aldersey)  (25),  a  beautiful  silvery  lavender,  slightly  hooded  and  sweetly  scented,  4d. ;  Mrs.  Routzahn  Spencer  (10),  tne  gem 
for  1909,  a  buff  or  pale  primrose  ground  shaded  with  salmon  pink,  a  much  improved  Mrs.  Henry  Bell,  6d. ;  Paradise  carmine 
(15),  a  large  waved,  carmine  and  rose  ;  Queen  Victoria  Spencer  10),  a  waved  deep  primrose,  slightly  shaffed  Palerose;  Saint  George 
(15),  a  grand  orange  scarlet.  Is  ;  Sutton's  Queen  (25 1,  a  buff  ground  Countess  Spencer  4d  ,  The  King  (12),  a  fine  waved 
form  of  King  Edward  VII.;  The  Marquis  (12),  large  waved,  rosy  mauve. 

COLLECTIONS  Nos.  3  and  4  may  be  had  together  for  5s..  and  a  packet  of  the  New  White  Everlasting  Pea, 

White  Pearl  (25  seeds),  added  free  of  charge. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  THE  FOUR  COLLECTIONS,  7s., 

hich,  with  the  nine  added  varieties,  will  be  57  in  all,  and  making  it  the  best  collection,  considering  the  varieties,  ever  offered  for  the  money 

A  Few  Packets  of  Mr.  Hugh  Aldersey's  celebrated  SYEIRA  LEE  (20  Seeds),  Is.;  sold  as  not  quite  fixed. 

Mr.  Malcolms  MRS.  A.  MALCOLM  (25  Seeds),  Is.;  (10  Seeds),  6d.  CHBISSIE  UNWIN  (20  Seeds),  6d.  JOHN 

INGMAN  (50  SeedB).  3d.;  re-selected,  but  not  guaranteed  as  quite  fixed.  ROSIE  SYDENHAM  (20  Seeds),  4d- ;  uot  quite 
fixed.  Also  ROMANI  RAUNI  (Aldersey)  (20  Seeds),  Is.,  sold  as  not  quite  fixed. 

THE  CEM  FOR  1909  IS  MRS.  ROUTZAHN  SPENCER, 

and  should  be  ordered  at  once,  6d.  per  packet  of  10  seeds,  or  five  packets  for  2s. 

CHOICE  MIXED  SEEDS  of  most  of  the  above  and  other  varieties,  2d.  per  packet  of  about  100  seeds;  6d.  per  oz.  of  about  350 

to  400  seeds;  Is.  6d.  per  J  lb.;  or  5s.  per  lb.  of  about  5,000  to  5,500  seeds. 

ALL  OTHER  SEED  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND  COOD. 

FULL  LIST  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


m 
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Address :  Tlie  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  ma\ 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
qne  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3593.  Grafting  Oranges. 

In  my  greenhouse  here  I  have  got  some 
Orange  trees  which  just  lately  have  been 
grafted  with  Lemons  and  Citrons,  and  as 
soon  as  they  make  young  growth  they  all 
fall  off,  and  they  are  quite  fresh  when  they 
do  so.  I  have  them  in  heat  between  50  de¬ 
grees  and  60  degrees,  with  some  Ferns  which 
I  think  ought  to  suit  them  very  well.  They 
were  taken  to  be  grafted  last  November 
twelve  months  ago.  Do  you  think  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  grafting?  (A.  D.,  Middlesex.) 

Without  inspecting  the  grafting  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  failure  was 
due  to  that  or  not.  There  are  several  ways 
of  grafting,  and  if  the  graft  is  not  so  large 
as  the  stock  the  bark  of  the  two  should  fit  on 
one  side  at  least.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  failure  was  owing  to  the  low  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  in  which  you  have 
been  keeping  them.  They  should  not  have 
taken  such  a  length  of  time  to  form  a  good 
union  if  they  had  been  put  in  the  proper 
amount  of  heat  when  the  graft  was  executed. 
There  are  two  methods  of  grafting  at  least, 
one  being  termed  crown  grafting,  and  in 
that  case  the  top  of  the  stock  is  cut  across 
and  then  a  wedge-shaped  groove  taken  out 
down  the  centre  of  it.  The  graft  is  then 
cut  with  a  wedge-shaped  point,  and  fitted  in 
to  this  cut  as  exactly  as  possible.  At  least 
one  side  of  the  bark  on  the  graft  should  fit 
that  of  the  stock,  but  if  both  edges  fit  so 
much  the  better.  The  other  method  is  to  cut 
the  stock  so  that  it  will  have  a  wedge-shaped 
top.  The  graft  is  then  cut  down  the  centre 
so  as  to  make  a  slit  which  will  just  fit  on 
the  top  of  the  stock  like  a  saddle.  This  is 
termed  saddle  grafting.  The  ordinary  whip 
grafting,  with  or  without  a  tongue,  is  also 
sometimes  employed.  The  grafting  might 
be  done  when  the  stock  is  just  commencing 
to  grow,  and  that  should  give  an  impetus  to 
the  graft  which  should  not  be  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  Tie  up  the  union  firmly,  and  cover 
it  with  some  fine  moss.  Then  place  the 
grafted  stock  in  a  case  with  a  bottom  heat  of 
75  degrees,  and  certainly  not  less  than  60 
degrees  to  65  degrees.  This  will  make  the 
roots  of  the  stock  active,  and  as  the  growth 
proceeds  a  union  will  form.  Oranges  mav 
also  be  rooted  from  cuttings  taken  at  any 
time  except  when  the  plants  are  growing. 
They  should  have  a  bottom  heat  of  75  de¬ 
grees,  and  be  placed  in  a  glass  case  to  re¬ 
tain  the  moisture  about  the  foliage  until 
roots  have  been  formed. 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  P ariiculars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


3594.  Treatment  of  Swainsonia. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  Swainsonia  ? 
I  have  two  plants  in  4  in.  pots,  with  two 
shoots  2  ft.  long  which  I  raised  last  year 
from  seeds.  I  wonder  if  I  could  use  them 
for  the  end  of  a  greenhouse  on  one  side  of 
the  door.  It  would  be  on  a  stage  at  the 
front  of  the  house.  The  space  would  be 
about  25  ft.  across  and  a  yard  or  so  at  the 
highest  point  from  the  stage  to  the  glass. 
Do  they  flower  on  the  previous  year’s 
growth ?  (.Regular  Reader,  Notts.) 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  your  Swain- 
sondas  will  flower  this  year  if  only  raised 
from  seeds,  last  year.  They  flower  best 
when  about  6  ft.  high.  We  are  not  certain 
that  you  will  be  very  successful  in  flowering 
them  on  a  stage  3  ft.  high,  although  it  is 
possible  that  you  may  get  a  fair  proportion 
of  flowers  by  shortening  the  stems  after  they 
have  finished  growing,  or  at  any  time  in 
winter  before  they  commence  making  their 
growth.  They  flower  on  the  young  shoots 
that  are  made  during  the  summer.  As  the 
plant  increases  in  size  you  will  have  to  give 
it  an  increasingly  larger  size  of  pot,  using 
a  compost  of  equal  proportions  of  fibrous 
loam  and  peat  with  about  one-sixth  of  sand 
well  incorporated.  Pot  quite  firmly.  The 
operation  may  be  performed  in  spring  just 
as  the  plants  are  commencing  to  make  fresh 
growth.  The  position  by  the  greenhouse 
door  would  answer  well  provided  the  plants 
are  well  lighted,  which  we  think  they  should 
be.  They  should  also  enjoy  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation  during  the  summer  time,  as  the 
plant  is  a  cool  greenhouse  subject.  We 
think  you  could  improve  your  chances  of 
getting  good  flowers  by  having  some  wires 
on  the  roof  of  the  house,  to  which  you  could 
train  the  stems  in  at  full  length.  You 
would  then  reduce  the  matter  to  a  question  of 
thinning  in  early  spring,  after  the  shoots 
get  in  any  way  crowded.  It  may  be  the 
third  or  fourth  season  before  it  flowers  well, 
but  it  all  depends  upon  your  successful  treat¬ 
ment.  If  it  is  the  commonly  cultivated 
species  the  true  name  is  Swainsonia  coron- 
illifolia,  although  it  has  several  other 
names. 


FRAMES. 

3595.  Increasing:  Echeverias. 

1  have  a  fine  boxful  of  Echeveria  that  I 
used  as  an  edging  last  year,  and  they  did  so 
well  that  I  would  like  to  increase  them. 
How  is  this  done?  At  present  they  are  in 
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a  cold  frame  and  look  healthy.  (Echeveria 
Glamorganshire.) 

Occasionally  seeds  would  be  ripened,  an 
you  could  raise  plants  in  that  way.  Th 
seeds  are  very  small,  however,  and  as  th 
fleshy  young  plants  would  be  liable  to  dam 
in  dull,  dark  weather,  you  should  not  so\ i 
them  before  April.  The  usual  method,  how  | 
ever,  of  increasing  the  plant  is  to  pull  oh 
the  offsets  and  place  them  in  a  shallow  bo: 
of  light  sandy  .soil  to  form  roots  by  plant 
ing-out  time.  These  offsets  could  even  b 
pulled  off  at  the  end  of  May  when  beddin: 
out  is  being  done,  and  planted  straight  awa- 
where  you  intend  to  plant  them.  The' 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  large  ones,  bu  , 
be  planted  by  themselves.  If  you  were  , 
skilful  propagator  possibly  you  could  als< 
raise  them  from  leaves  by  taking  off  th< 
full}'  grown  leaves  completely  to  the  base 
and  lay  them  on  a  pan  of  sandy  soil  whicl 
should  just  be  kept  moist,  aDd  little  plant- 
may  be  formed  at  the  base  of  each  leaf 
Wooden  pegs  might  be  employed  to  fix  the 
leaves  on  the  soil  until  roots  are  produced 
The  sand  should  just  be  kept  moist. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3596.  How  to  grow  Winter  Heliotrope. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  give  me 
some  information  about  the  plants  mentioned 
in  the  enclosed  cutting.  (R.  A.  L.,  Essex.) 

The  Winter  Heliotrope  is  correctly  named 
Petasites  fragrans,  and  it  would  not  be  quite 
correct  to  call  it  Tussilago  fragrans  in  the 
light  of  present  day  knowledge.  The 
flowers  do  not  differ  very  much  structurally, 
but  sometimes  the  flowers  may  be  all  male 
and  others  all  female,  but  Petasites  can 
readily  be  distinguished  by  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  flower  heads  it  produces  on  a  stem. 
Tussilago  has  only  one.  You  may  plant  it 
in  good  soil  in  any  part  of  the  garden,  bu: 
as  it  thrives  well  in  shade,  you  could  select  I 
a  shady  position  for  it,  and  some  shelter  will 
be  gained  thereby,  which  will  be  convenient 
to  the  plant  as  it  blooms  in  winter  during  ( 
December  and  January.  Aponogeton  dis- 
tachyon  is  more  correctly  named  Cape.  Pond  i 
Weed  than  Winter  Hawthorn.  In  mild  win-  | 
ters  the  plant  continues  in  bloom,  but  the  : 
summer  season  is  really  the  time  when  it 
flowers  the  best.  If  you  have  a  stream  run¬ 
ning  through  your  garden  or  a  pond  in  it, 
you  can  either  plant  it  in  the  bottom  on 
some  soil,  or  plant  it  in  a  pot  and  stand 
the  pot  below  the  water,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  should  float.  Even  if  you  have  not  | 
this  convenience  you  can  grow  the  plant  the 
same  way  as  Water  Lilies  are  often  grown, 
in  tubs  consisting  of  barrels  sawn  in  half 
with  some  soil  in  the  bottom,  and  then  kept 
filled  with  clean  water.  The  flowers  smell 
of  Hawthorn  and  are  white.  They  come 
above  the  water. 


ROSES. 

3597.  Growing  Roses  in  Vases. 

I  have  a  number  of  terra-cotta  vases  in 
which  I  grow  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums  in 
summer  and  would  like  a  change.  Could  I 
glow  any  kinds  of  Roses  in  these  vases  that 
are  12  in.  wide  and  deep?  (Experiment, 
Cambs.) 

Roses  may  be  grown  in  those  vases,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  of  moderate  growth.  Very 
strong  growing  Roses  would  require  larger 
tubs.  You  may  try  such  varieties  as  Lady 
Battersea,  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher,  Fabvier, 
Petit  Constant,  Gloire  des  Polyantha,  and 
the  old  Blush  Monthly.  All  of  these  are 
pretty,  free  flowering,  of  dwarf  habit,  and 
branching. 

35  98.  How  to  Prune  Roses. 

As  a  reader  of  tout  valuable  paper  1 
should  like  to  ask  you,  if  possible,  to  give 
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BUY  FROM  WEM 


VILLA  (E)  COLLECTION. 

12  extra  varieties  suitable  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  25  seeds  of  each.  1  6. 


VILLA  (C)  COLLECTION. 

12  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each,  2/9. 


VILLA  (B)  COLLECTION. 

24  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each,  5/6. 


NOVELTIES  FOR 


SPECIAL  NOVELTY  OFFER. 

1  full-sized  Packet  of  each  of  the  8  Grand  Novelties,  post  free  for  7/6. 

1  full-sized  Packet  of  each  of  the  Novelties,  and  also  the  Villa  (0)  Collection,  post  free  for  10/- 


A  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  on  the  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas  given  with  every  order. 

h  Send  a  post  card  for  Coloured  Illustrated  and  full  descriptive  Catalogue. 

a  -  post  free.  Write  to-day. 


Ecktord’s  Culinary  Peas 
also  lead. 


A.  trial  4  pints  for  complete  succession,  3/6,  post  -free. 


HENRY  ECKFORD,  F.R.H.S 


THE]  SWEET  PEA  SPECIALIST,  (DEPT.  8i, 


Wem,  Shropshire 


Dodwell  F-  Browne  (Waved).  A  beautiful  intense  bright 
crimson.  Almost  a  self.  7  seeds  6d.,  15  seeds  1/-. 

Mrs.  Charles  Masters.  A  bright  rosy  salmon  standard, 
■with  almost  pure  cream  wings,  which  are  only  slightly  rose 
flushed.  7  seeds  6d.,  15  seeds  1/-. 

Apple  Blossom  (Waved).  As  its  name  denotes,  this  is  a 
beautiful  flower  of  Apple  Blossom  colour.  20  seeds  6d., 
40  seeds,  1/-. 

Queen  Victoria  (Waved).  Extremely  large  flowers,  with 
:  a  back- ground  of  deep  primrose,  flushed  with  rose.  10  seeds 
!  6d.,  20  seeds,  1/». 


Menle  Christie  (Waved).  The  standard  is  an  intense 
purple  mauve,  with  wings  of  somewhat  lighter  shade.  12 
seeds  6d.,  25  seeds  1/-. 

Mid  Blue  (Dobbie’s).  A  medium  sized  erect  flower  of 
deep  sky-blue,  nearly  a  self.  10  seeds,  6d.  20  seeds  1/-. 

Saint  Ceorge  Bright  fiery  orange  standards,  winged 
slightly  deeper  than  the  standard.  7  seeds  6d.,  20  seeds  1/-. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bell  (Waved).  A  beautiful  rich  apricot  ground 
overlaid  with  a  soft  pink.  10  seeds  6rf.,  20  seeds  1/-. 
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me  a  short  article  on  how  to  prune  different 
kinds  of  Roses.  (A.  G.  Henderson,  Staf¬ 
ford.) 

We  presume  you  have  the  names  of  your 
Roses,  or  at  all  events  know  the  groups  or 
classes  to  which  they  belong,  otherwise  the 
articles  referring  to  any  particular  type 
would  not  be  of  much  service.  You  do  not 
state  whether  you  wish  them  for  exhibition, 
or  for  mere  garden  decoration,  but  we  pre¬ 
sume  you  merely  wish  to  grow  Roses  for 
the  latter  purpose.  When  the  weather  is 
open  you  can  commence  pruning  Provence 
Roses  or  Moss  Roses,  also  any  of  the  French 
and  Damask  Roses.  These  are  all  very 
hardy  and  do  not  start  into  growth  early. 
If  the  bushes  are  in  any  way  crowded,  cut 
out  some  of  the  oldest  stems  right  to  the 
base.  Younger  ones  bearing  side  shoots  may 
have  the  best  of  these  shoots  shortened  to 
about  four  or  six  eyes.  These  Roses  get 
taller  than  those  grown  for  exhibition,  but 
they  flower  better  under  those  conditions 
than  if  hard  pruned  like  an  exhibition  Rose. 
If  there  are  any  young  shoots  which  came 
up  last  year,  they  may  be  left  12  in.  to  15  in. 
long.  All  weak  and  dead  wood  should,  of 
course,  be  cut  away.  In  the  case  of  French 
and  Damask  Roses, .  you  should  treat  them 
according  to  their  vigour  of  growth.  The 
striped  Rosa  Mundi  is  a  good  example  of 
this  type,  and  should  be  thinned  out  in  the 
same  way  as  those  already  mentioned,  always 
keeping  the  youngest  wood  and  cutting  away 
old  stems  where  crowded,  and  weak  and 
useless  shoots.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid 
Teas,  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  grown  for 
garden  decoration  should  be  pruned  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  vigour  of  growth.  In  the  case 
of  those  that  are  weak  growers,  that  is, 
which  make  short  shoots,  you  should  proceed 
to  cut  away  weak  and  useless  twigs  and  old 
dead  material.  Then  if  the  plant  requires 
thinning,  some  of  the  oldest  stems,  that  is, 
those  that  are  two  years  old  or  more,  should 
be  cut  away,  provided  always  you  have 
plenty  of  strong  young  shoots  to  take  their 
place.  The  strong  lateral  shoots  made  last 
year  upon  two-year-old  stems  should  be 
shortened  back  to  four  or  six  eyes.  The 
stems  that  come  up  from  the  base  may  be 
left  about  9  in.  long.  In  pruning  you  need 
not  keep  yourself  rigidly  to  the  number  of 
eyes,  but  look  for  one  pointing  outwards. 
Cut  the  shoot  immediately  above  this,  but 
not  too  near  so  as  to  endanger  the  bud.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  buds  develop  into 
shoots  going  in  the  same  direction,  and  when 
pointing  outwards  from  the  centre  of  the 
bush  they  thus  keep  the  centre  open.  In  the 
above  sections  of  Roses  some  are  very  strong 
growers,  and  they  should  not  be  so  hard 
pruned  as  those  that  are  Weak  growers, 
otherwise  you  may  get  plenty  of  wood  next 
year  but  not  many  flowers.  The  thinning 
out  should  be  done  on  the  same  principle  as 
already  stated,  and  the  strong  young  growths 
from  laterals  should  be  cut  to  four  or  five 
eyes.  In  the  case  of  strong  shoots  coming 
from  the  base  you  might  leave  12  in.  to 
14  in.  long,  according  to  their  strength. 
Amongst  the  China  Roses  there  are  some 
which  make  bushes  2  ft.  high,  and  these 
should  not  be  very  severely  pruned.  After 
all  danger  of  frost  has  gone  commence  by 
cutting  away  all  the  dead  wood  and  the 
tips  which  have  been  killed,  and  you  may 
find  that  no  further  pruning  is  necessary. 
There  is  still  a  dwarfer  section  of  China 
Roses  naturally  making  little  bushes,  and 
each  shoot  of  these  should  be  cut  back  to  a 
few  eyes  from  the  ground.  Verv  weak 
shoots  not  likely  to  flower  should,  of  course, 
be  cut  to  one  bud  at  the  base,  or  even  re¬ 
moved  altogether  if  they  are  crowding  the 
bush  in  any  way.  If  you  have  other  Roses 
not  belonging  to  the  above  sections,  please 
let  us  know. 


3  5  99.  Laying  Out  a  Rose  Garden. 

The  enclosed  plan  represents  a  piece  of 
ground  which  I  wish  to  lay  out  as  a  Rose 
garden.  At  present  it  is  a  lawn.  I  should 
be  glad  of  any  hints,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
recoup  you  any  expense  to  which  you  may 
be  put  in  this  connection.  I  rather  fancy  a 
wire  arch  for  ramblers  as  an  entrance  from 
the  gravel  path  to  finish  off  a  path  which 
might  run  through  the  Rose  garden.  Will 
you  also  tell  me  if  ramblers  would  thrive 
on  the  wire  fence  6  ft.  high  behind  which 
is  the  board  fence  12  ft.  high,  with  disused 
road  between?  (Emma  Thornton,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Russia.) 

If  Roses  succeed  well  in  your  neighbour¬ 
hood,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  have  a  beautiful  Rose  garden  on  the 
ground  marked  out  on  the  plan.  From  what 
we  can  see  of  it,  there  is  nothing  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  light,  except  that  high  wooden 
fence,  but  as  the  disused  road  is  13^  ft.  wide, 
there  should  be  ample  light,  even  for  that 
open  wire  fence  upon  which  you  wish  to 
grow  Roses.  A  very  important  matter  is  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  especially  where  it 
has  not  been  cultivated  for  some  years  pre¬ 
viously.  The  land  should  be  trenched  all 
over  2^  ft.  deep,  breaking  up  the  soil  and 
working  in  plenty  of  rank  cow  manure,  if 
you  can  get  it.  Anyway,  manure  containing 
straw  from  the  cow-house  or  stables  is  a  very 
important  ingredient  in  the  growing  of 
Roses.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and  inclined  to 
clay,  stable  manure  would  lighten  it  better 
than  cow  manure,  but  the  latter  is  best  for 
light,  sandy  and  gravelly  soils.  While  the 
work  is  proceeding  it  would  be  well  to  see 
that  there  are  no  grubs,  wireworms,  or  other 
garden  enemies  in  the  soil,  as  they  are  very 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  Roses.  All  such 
insect  enemies  should,  be  destroyed.  The 
work  of  trenching  should  be  taken  in  hand 
at  the  earliest  moment  when  the  ground  is 
not  frozen.  There  are  several  artificial 
manures  which  would  be  of  advantage  to 
you,  if  you  can  get  them,  including  super¬ 
phosphate,  ground  bones  and  kainit.  If 
you  have  heaps  of  prunings  or  old  trees  that 
have  been  cut  down,  they  might  be  burned 
in  a  heap  and  the  ashes  spread  over  the  soil 
after  it  has  been  trenched.  When  about  to 
plant  Roses  against  the  wire  arch  a  hole  at 
least  2  ft.  square  and  equally  deep  should 
be  taken  out  for  each  plant.  Manure  should 
be  worked  into  the  soil  before  returning  it; 
loosening  up  the  soil  in  this  way  gives  the 
Roses  a  good  start.  The  Silver  Birches  may 
be  left,  if  you  prefer  them,  and  the  ground 
should  be  trenched  within  a  certain  distance 
of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roses,  but  not 
too  near  to  damage  too  many  of  the  roots. 
About  3  ft.  .to  4  ft.  from  the  trunk  would 
leave  the  Birches  quite  safe.  We  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  grow  Roses 
against  the  sunny  walls  of  the  house,  as 
well  as  upon  the  balcony,  as  they  face  south. 
You  require  a  selection  for  this  purpose,  how¬ 
ever.  If  you  would  like  particular  varieties 
for  given  situations,  please  let  us  know.  The 
whole  of  that  wire  fence  may  be  covered 
with  rambler  Roses  and  allied  kinds,  such 
as  Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay  and  other 
hybrids  of  R.  wichuraiana.  Most,  of  these 
delight  in  being  planted  in  situations  where 
the  wind  can  blow  through  them,  provided 
the.  situation  is  not  wind  swept  for  long 
periods  together. 

3600.  Suitable  Roses  for  a  Border. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  give  me  a  little  advice  as  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  Rose  border.  I  have  been  a  reader  of 
your  paper  for  two  years,  and  have  not 
troubled  you  before.  In  my  garden,  which 
is  60  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  6  in.  wide,  I  have 
a  border  45  ft.  by  4  ft.,  facing  west-south¬ 
west,  which  I  want  to  fill  with  dwarf  Roses, 
with,  perhaps,  a  pillar  Rose  here  and  there 
at  the  back  (standards  are  really  too  dear 
for  my  pocket).  The  soil  is  medium  and  of 


a  loamy  nature.  The  subsoil  is  gravel, 
have  noticed  that  Roses  grow  well  in  thi 
district.  On  the  enclosed  plan  of  the  gar 
den  I  should  be  grateful  of  your  advice  (1 
as  to  desirable  sorts  to  grow,  (2)  the  numbe: 
of  plants  required.  I  am  aware  that  it  woulc 
be  better  to  plant  the  more  vigorous  in  tin 
back  row,  but  a  hint  as  to  grouping  th< 
colours  would  be  very  acceptable,  for  I  hav( 
seen  somewhere  in  The  Gardening  Wokli 
that  even  in  a  mixed  Rose  border  it  is  bac  I 
to  have  too  patchy  an  arrangement.  Any 
further  information  that  you  think  would  be 
useful  would  be  welcomed.  When  once  plan 
ted,  they  are  to  be  permanent.  I  should  like 
space  left  for  a  groundwork  of  Violas.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  twc 
plants  of  each- variety,  but,  of  course,  I  leave 
this  to  you.  I  already  have  the  under-men¬ 
tioned  varieties,  and  a  dozen  unnamed  varie¬ 
ties.  (Thos.  Mills,  Middlesex.) 

In  a  measure  we  agree  with  you  in  the 
grouping  of  Roses  as  to  colour,  but  as  you 
have  a  dozen  unnamed  varieties,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  group  those  with  any  intelli¬ 
gence  or  knowledge.  We  advise  you  to  keep 
them  in  the  front  row  of  the  border,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  worth  retaining  there, 
while  others  may  not  be  worth  cultivation! 
Some  re-arrangement  may  be  necessary,  in 
all  probability,  if  you  wish  to  group  them 
according  to  colours.  Without  crowding 
that  Rose  border  45  ft.  in  length,  we  should 
advise  you  to  plant  the  Ros.es  3  ft.  apart  m 
the  back  row,  which  should*  be  18  in.  from 
the  fence.  This  will  allow  for  fifteen  Roses 
at  3  ft.  apart.  In  the  centre,  plant  your 
standard  of  Mme.  A.  Chatenay.  Then,  as 
you  wish  some  pillar  Roses,  we  have  selected 
four,  so  that  you  will  have  five  tall  ones  j 
placed  at  regular  distances  along  the  back 
line.  Before  commencing  to  plant  any,  put 
in  a  stake  where  each  Rose  should  be.  On 
one  side  of  the  standard,  missing  two  holes 
for  dwarf  Roses,  you  could  plant  Billiard 
et  Barre  (yellow) ;  then,  at  the  same  distance  ' 
from  the  standard  on  the  other  side,  plant 
Papillon  (pink  and  white) ;  then,  at 
the  second  hole'  from  one  end,  plant 
Gruss  an  Teplitz  (crimson),  and  at 
the  second  hole  from  the  other  end 
plant  Ards  Pillar  (velvety  crimson). 
The  other  Roses  which  you  mention,  and 
some  which  we  shall  add,  can  then  be 
grouped  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  stan¬ 
dard  and  the  four  pillars  named.  In  the 
back  line  on  either  side  of  the  standard  you 
could  plant  such  pink  and  rose  varieties  as 
you  already  have,  namely,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
La  France,  Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich  Brun-  j 
ner  and  S.  M.  Rodocanachi.  The  other  varie- 1| 
ties  which  you  mention  are  darker,  namely, 
Hugh  Dickson,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Abel 
Carriere  and  Thomas  Mills.  Two  of  these 
should  be  planted  close  by  Gruss  an  Tep¬ 
litz,  and  the  other  two  by  Ards  Pillar,  so 
as  to  get  the  reds  and  crimsons  together. 
Frau  Carl  Druschki  should  be  planted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Papillon.  These  will 
make  fifteen,  and  completely  fill  the  back 
line.  The  Other  varieties  you  have,  namely, 
K.  A.  Victoria,  G.  Nabonnand  and  Lady 
Roberts,  should  be  planted  in  the-  front  line 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Papillon,  as 
they  are  nearly  white,  with  various  other 
shades  that  harmonise.  As  the  front  line  , 
will  take  twenty-two,  Roses  at  2  ft.  apart, 
the  twelve  unnamed  varieties  will  have  tn 
go  into  this  line,  so  that  you  only  require 
seven  more  Roses  to  fill  the  border.  The 
front  line  should  be  2  ft.  from  the  back  line 
and  have  the  Roses  planted  alternately,  if 
possible.  This  will  only  leave  6  in.  from 
the  front,  but  if  you  would  like  a  line  of 
Violas  along  the  front  you  could  leave  a 
margin  of  12  in.,  so  that  the  two  lines  of 
Roses  will  be  nearer  to  each  other.  Even 
this  distance  will  leave  room  for  a  carpet  of 
Violas  for  some  years.  The  seven  others 
which  we  recommend  you  to  plant  in  the 
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front  line  are  Lady  Battersea  (cherry-crim¬ 
son),  Liberty  (crimson),  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
(rose-pink),  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher  (canary- 
yellow),  Princesse  de  Sagan  (cherry-red), 
Camoens  (glowing  rose),  and  Mme.  Ravary 
(orange-yellow).  All  of  these  are  H.T.’s 
except  Princesse  de  Sagan,  a  Tea  Rose.  We 
have  named  the  colours  of  the  seven  we  have 
added  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to 
arrange  them  to  agree  with  the  pillars  in 
the  back  row.  The  twelve  unnamed  varieties 
are  unfortunate  for  permanent  planting,  un¬ 
less  they  turn  out  to  be  good  sorts.  At  the 
same  time,  some  of  them  may  be  too  tall  for 
the  front  row.  We  presume  that  you  are 
going  to  trench  the  border  before  you  com¬ 
mence  planting.  It  should  be  trenched  2  ft. 
to  2^  ft.  deep,  and  well  manured  at  the  same 
time.  We  are  aware  that  Roses  do  well  in 
your  district. 

3601.  Rose  Trees  not  Producing  any 

Roses. 

I  planted  a  Rose  tree  Marchioness  of  Lon¬ 
donderry  last  April,  and  was  surprised  to 
get  no  Roses  from  it.  It  is  planted  on  a 
sandy  border,  and  had  a  good  supply  of 
water  through  the  summer.  Could  you  sug¬ 
gest  anything  I  could  do  to  it  ?  I  may  men¬ 
tion  it  was  cut  back  to  about  t;  in.  or  6  in. 
except  for  one  or  two  stems,  which  were  left 
about  1  ft.  Your  advice  would  oblige.  (G. 
F.,  Yorks.) 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry  is  a  H.P.,  but 
not  a  very  free  flowering  one.  It  is  really 
only  an  exhibitor's  Rose.  It  grows 
vigorously,  and  requires  some  time  to  get 
established  before  it  flowers  freely.  It 
should,  however,  flower  during  the  coming 
summer.  It  was  too  late  in  being  planted  to 
expect  much  from  it  during  the  first  year. 
During  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  March 
you  may  prune  it,  cutting  back  the  weaker 
shoots  to  six  eyes  and  the  stronger  ones  to 
eight  eyes. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3602.  Distinguishing  Features  of  Aza¬ 
leas. 

What  are  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Azaleas  which  are  termed  mollis,  Ghent 
and  rustica?  (Regular  Reader,  Notts.) 

Azalea  mollis  is  correctly  named  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  sinense,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  Indian  Azalea  by  being  deciduous  and 
having  very  large  flowers  of  some  shade  of 
orange,  coppery  yellow  or  dark  and  pale 
j^ellow.  The  varieties  are  fairly  hardy. 
Ghent  Azaleas  are  hybrids  of  the  hard}r 
deciduous  American  Azaleas,  such  as  R. 
nudiflorum,  R.  calendulaceum,  R.  viscosum 
and  R.  flavum,  from  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Levant.  They  are,  in  short,  hardy  Azaleas 
of  our  shrubberies  that  lose  their  leaves  in 
winter.  They  have  been  called  Ghent  Aza¬ 
leas  because  the  hybrids  have  mostly  been 
raised  by  the  growers  at  Ghent.  Azalea  rus¬ 
tica  is  a  small-flowered  form  of  R.  sinense 
with  deciduous  leaves — that  is,  which  fall 
away  in  winter.  Mollis  and  rustica  are 
more  used  for  forcing  and  for  greenhouse 
culture  than  for  growing  in  the  open,  though 
they  are  both  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  in 
the  shrubbery. 

3603.  Evergreen  Climbers  for  Arch. 

We  erected  a  large  trellis-work  arch  to 
the  entrance  of  one  of  our  public  walks, 
12  ft.  span,  15  ft.  high,  2  ft.  front  to  back  at 
least.  There  is  no  brick-work.  It  is  at  the 
entrance  across  the  road.  I  have  ordered, 
and  have  had  them  in,  from  Smith,  Wor¬ 
cester,  four  Clematises  and  two  rambler 
Roses.  I  should  like  some  evergreen  plants 
to  take  the  nakedness  off  in  winter.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  a  joy  for  ever  and  something 
to  clothe  it  soon.  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
the  names  of  a  few  nice,  pretty  plants  that 
you  can  recommend?  One  side  faces  south, 
the  other  north.  (Tomas,  Pembrokeshire.) 

YVe  should  have  no  difficulty  in  recom¬ 


mending  climbers  that  would  suit  your  pur¬ 
pose.  Two  of  the  best  for  your  district,  we 
consider,  would  be  the  Fiery  Thorn  (Cratae¬ 
gus  Pyracantha  Lelandi),  which  is  nearly 
evergreen  and  is  covered  with  berries  until 
the  birds  destroy  them,  though  they  are  not 
very  greedy  upon  this  type  ;  the  other  is  Es¬ 
callonia  macrantha,  which  is  a  handsome 
evergreen  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  and 
does  well  anywhere  near  the  sea.  Garrya 
elliptica  has  evergreen  leaves  and  flowers  in 
winter,  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  grow 
so  fast  as  the  two  already  named.  The  white 
Jasmine  (Jasminum  officinale)  loses  its  leaves 
in  winter,  but  the  shoots  are  evergreen.  It 
is  rather  a  rampant  grower,  and  would  be 
likely  to  appropriate  too  much  of  the  space 
which  should  be  occupied  by  Clematis  and 
rambler  Roses.  You  could,  however,  regu¬ 
late  these  evergreens  by  pruning  in  summer. 
The  winter-flowering  Jasmine  would  be  less 
rampant,  but  possibly  it  would  be  too  ex¬ 
posed  to  flower  well  in  winter. 

3604.  Name  of  Escallonia. 

Some  time  ago  I  passed  Langland  Bay  and 
saw  some  splendid  trees,  which'  I  was  told 
were  Escallonia.  Could  you  give  me  the  full 
name  of  them,  and  say  whether  they  would 
be  hardy  here?  Our  district  is  more  smoky, 
but  probably  quite  as  mild.  (Echeveria, 
Glamorgan.) 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  trees  you  saw 
were  Escallonia  macrantha,  which  does  well 
in  various  situations  in  proximity  to  the 
sea,  more  especially  along  the  south-western 
coast  of  England  and  Wales.  We  have  no 
doubt  it  would  prove  quite  as  hardy  with 
you  as  at  Langland  Bay.  The  smoke  will 
not  be  very  detrimental  to  it,  because  the 
leaves  are  as  smooth  as  a  Holly.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  filth  in  the  atmosphere  does  not 
hold  on  after  a  good  shower. 


VEGETABLES. 

3605.  Peas  and  Mildew. 

Last  year  my  Peas  got  badly  attacked  with 
mildew,  and  I  was  told  it  was  owing  to.  the 
drought.  Can  this  be  prevented  next  sum¬ 
mer?  (J.  C.,  Beds.) 

If  you  take  the  trouble  to  trench  and 
manure  the  soil  of  your  garden,  so  as  to 
get  a  good  depth  of  loose  and  fertile  material, 
the  Peas  will  make  better  growth  and  be 
less  liable  to  mildew,  even  in  a  hot  season. 
Shallow  digging  is  largely  responsible  for 
mildew  in  garden  Peas,  especially  in  light 
soils  and  in  dry  seasons.  Besides  trenching 
and  manuring  at  the  present  time,  when  you 
are  about  to  sow  the  seeds  you  should  take 
out  a  trench  12  in.  to  18  in.  deep,  put  some 
good  manure  in  it,  mix  it  with  soil  in  the 
trench,  then  put  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  soil  on  the 
top  of  that  and  sow  the  seeds.  The  trench 
need  not  be  entirely  filled  up,  but  left  some¬ 
what  hollow,  so  that  any  rain  which  may 
fall  will  run  into  the  trench  instead  of  away 
from  it.  Watering  can  also  be  given  with 
great  advantage,  and  if  you  cover  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  with  littery  manure  be¬ 
fore  watering,  so  much  the  better. 


FRUIT. 

3606.  Apple  Tree  not  Bearing  Fruit. 

I  should  like  your  advice  as  to  what  I 
could  do  with  an  Apple  tree  which  last 
summer  had  neither  bloom  nor  fruit.  The 
year  previous  it  grew  only  four.  During 
the  latter  part  of  summer,  after  the  time  for 
blooming,  the  green  fly  was  on  the  leaves  in 
great  numbers.  This  autumn  I  took  it  up 
and  re,planted,  but  could  not  detect  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the?  roots.  Could  it  be 
washed  with  something  during  the  winter 
months  to  any  advantage?  (G.  F.,  Yorks.) 

Perhaps  ycur  tree  required  root-pruning, 
and  the  lifting  which  you  accomplished  in 
autumn  would  answer  this  purpose.  Some 


trees  do  not  bloom  every  jrear,  and  can  onl 
produce  heavy  or  good  crops  at  intervals  0 
two  or  five  years,  according  to  the  variety 
It  may  have  been  that  the  soil  was  poor,  ani 
in  that  case  a  good  dressing  of  cow  manur 
at  the  end  of  Mayr  would  be  an  advantage 
Artificial  manures  that  would  prove  suitabl 
would  be  some  of  the  general  manures  ad  : 
vertised  in  our  pages.  Not  knowing  the  cii 
cumstances  of  the  case,  we  make  these  sug 
gestions.  The  presence  of  green  fly  upoi 
tne  tree  was  very  detrimental  to  the  healtl 
of  the  same  in  proportion  to  the  amount  0. 
foliage  or  young  leaves  which  the  aphide 
damaged.  In  any  case,  you  should  endeavou- 
to  destroy  them  when  they  first  make  theii 
appearance.  Do  not  wait  until  the  leave! 
are  getting  curled  or  covered  with  black  ex 
crement,  as  the  damage  is  then  done.  Ii 
would  be  easier  to  destroy  them  in  the  early 
stages,  but  washing  the  tree  with  strops 
soapy  water,  driven  with  some  force  agaiaft 
the  tree,  would  do  some  good ;  or  anotha 
plan  would  be  to  syringe  the  tree  thoroughly 
with  the  soapsuds  in  which  some  tobacco- 
water  had  been  used.  Then,  next  morning 
you  could  apply  the  garden  engine  or  the 
syringe  with  clean  water,  to  wash  down  t® 
fly  that  have  oeen  sickened  by  the  insecticide  | 
the  previous'  day.  If  the  leaves  are  curlec 
in  any  way,  it  may  be  necessary  to  syringe 
them  for  the  purpose  of  wetting  them.  Then; 
get  tobacco  powder  and  dust  it  in  amongst 
the  leaves  by  the  hand  or  by  a  powder  dis¬ 
tributor.  We  think  your  tree  will  be  more) 
inclined  to  flower  next  year,  but  if  there 
are  no  flower  buds  on  it,  you  will  have  tc5 
wait  another  year  to  get  the  results  of  the 
transplanting,  which  inclines  the  tree  tc 
grow  more  slowly  and  to  produce  flower 
buds.  For  a  wash,  see  next  week. 

3607.  Length  of  Apple  Tree  Shoots  to 
Leave. 

Am  I  right  in  presuming  that  the  branches 
of  pyramid  Apples,  also  bush  trees,  should 
be  about  r8  in.  to  20  in.  apart  or  there¬ 
abouts  at  their  extremities — that  is,  if  they 
were  planted  ro  ft.  or  r2  ft.  apart,  and  they 
have  grown  out  to  their  allotted  space? 
(Regular  Reader,  Notts.) 

If  they  have  reached  their  allotted  space, 
they  should  then  be  held  in  check.  It  would 
be  quite  useless  to  allow  the  branches  of 
neighbouring  trees  to  interlace  with  one  an¬ 
other.  Besides  the  shading  of  the  tree,  the 
crowding  would  also  encourage  and  shelter 
various  insect  pests.  The  leading  shoots 
must  be  stopped  within  a  bud  or  two  of  the 
base  if  they  have  reached  the  limits  that  yc* 
can  afford  them.  If  this  is  done  towards  the 
end  of  July  or  in  August,  that  will  have-* 
the  effect  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  flower 
buds  and  checking  the-  rampant  and  useless 
shoots.  It  will  also  allow  the  light  better 
to  fall  upon  the  fruits  you  may  have  'on  the 
trees.  In  case  of  varieties  producing  flower 
buds  at  the  end  of  shoots  you  could  leave 
the  shoots  until  the  fruits  have  been  gathered 
and  then  cut  them  back  to  the  base. 

3608.  Gritty  Pears. 

I  have  a  tree  of  Beurre  Diel  Pear  and  an¬ 
other  unnamed  one,  which  are  very  full  of 
grit  even  when  ripe.  Some  of  them  were 
also  very  much  cracked.  Can  you  say  what 
this  was  owing  to,  and  how  I  can  prevent  it, 
if  possible?  (J.  Webb,  Beds.) 

Some  varieties  of  Pear  are  liable  to  be 
gritty  in  poor  or  dry  soils,  or  when  old  and 
neglected.  Beurre  Diel  is  naturally  in¬ 
clined  this  way,  but  it  should  be  agreeable 
eating  if  the  pieces  of  grit  are  not  large. 
You  say  some  of  them  were  cracked,  so  that 
in  all  probability  they  were  damaged  by  the 
fungus  which  causes  scab  on  Pears.  When 
the  trees  are  attacked  early  in  the  season,  the 
fruits  do  not  grow  regularly,  but  may  be 
more  or  less  indented  where  attacked  by  the 
fungus  in  their  early  stages.  The  remedy- 
for  the  first-named  causes  would  be  good  cul¬ 
tivation  and  manuring.  The  remedy  for  the- 
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Darlington’s  New  Sweet  Pea: 

MISS  A.  BROWN. 

THIS  is  the  most  magnificent  sight  ever  seen  in  the  way  of  a  lavender  Sweet  Pea.  It  is  of  the  true 
Spencer  type,  and  is  far  ahead  of  Mrs.  Charles  Foster  or  any  of  the  so-called  lavender  Spencers. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  giant  size  and  of  exquisite  refinement,  borne  on  stems  from  15  to  20  inches  long. 
The  Sweet  Pea  which  has  been  long  looked  for  has  come  at  last,  and  no  Exhibition  Collection  will  be 

complete  without  it.  Per  packet,  1/-  (10  seeds).  Very  scarce. 

Darlington’s  Exhibitor  s  Collection : 


King  Edward 
Romolo  Piazzani 
David  R.  Williamson 
Duke  of  Westminster 


Jeannie  Gordon 
Gladys  Unwin 
Jessie  Cuthbertson 
Mrs.  Collier 


Dorothy  Eckford 
Lady  G.  Hamilton 
Black  Knight 
Janet  Scott 


Phenomenal 
Sybil  Eckford 
Dainty 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright 


One  Packet  of  each  of  the  above  sixteen  Grand  Exhibition  Varieties  (25  seeds  in  each  packet),  1/2  post  free  , 

(50  seeds  in  each  packet),  1/6  post  free. 


Please  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  contains  all  the  best  Varieties,  with  full  cultural 
notes  how  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition,  by  Mr.  A.  Malcolm,  post  free. 


Thos.  W.  Darlington, 


Sweet  Pea  -  -  - 

-  -  Specialist, 


Warton,  Carnforth. 


WITH’S 

Sweet  Pea  Manure 


FOR 

BRILLIANT  COLOURS. 

Flowers  Longer  in  Stem. 

jrGIANT  BLOOMS.-W 

Perpetual  Flowering, 

PROVED  ITS  VALUE.  TRY  IT. 


ONCE  USED.  ALWAYS  USED. 

PRICES— 281bs.  il-  ;  J-cwt.  7/6;  perowt.15/- 

ALL  ORDERS  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

-ECIAL  MANURES  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
PamxjMets  and  particulars  post  free. 

WITH  $  CHEMICAL  MANURE  CO., 

Est- 1875.  HEREFORD.  Est.  1875. 


ANTHRACITE, 

BEST  HORTICULTURAL, 
LARGE  AND  COBBLES. 


WARE'S  BEGONIAS. 

Awarded  the  only  Cold  Medal  at  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition,  London,  June,  1908. 

300,000  Fine  Large  Tubers  to  Offer. 
Single,  mixed,  2/6  doz.,  18/-  100.  Separate  colours, 
4/-  doz.,  25/-  100.  Extra  choice,  8/-  doz.  Double,  mixed, 
3/6  doz.,  25/-  100.  Separate  colours,  5/-  doz.,  35.'-  100.  Extra 
choice.  121-  ami  25/-  doz.  Frilled-edged.  and  Crested 
Singles,  mixed,  61-  iloz.  Separate  colours,  extra  good, 
91-  doz.  Unequalled  collection  of  named  double  varieties. 

BEGONIA  SEED.— Ware's  Choicest,  double  mixed 
2/6  and  5/-  packet.  Single,  1/6  and  2/6  packet. 

Catalogues  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  and  Begonias,  free. 
Address: — Dept.  No.  3, 

THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Ltd.,  FELTHAM. 


THE  ROSE 

THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER.  THE  PEOPLE'S  FLOWER. 


GOLD  MEDAL 


SWEET  PEAS. 

ALL  ENGLISH  GROWN. 


Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  five  years  in  succession. 


LOWEST  PEICES  FROM — 

w.  H.  ESSERY, 


SWANSEA. 


OUR  SPECIAL  (c 


Oil. 


10-ft  flow  and  return,  •!-  ; 
12-ft.,  22/-.  3-in.  pipes,  complete, 
pipes  parallel.  No  emeU. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  B. 

C.  TOO  PE,  F.R.H.B.,  *  SON,' 
High  8t.,  Stepney,  London,  E. 


WE  STOCK  THE 

LATEST  NOVELTIES, 


AND  THE 


OLD  FAVOURITES. 

We  ask  for  your  inquiries. 

Descriptive  List  No.  14,  Free  on  Application. 


H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Dept.  4,  SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS. 


Baker’s  Introductions  for  1909. 

Baker’s  Scarlet.— A  decided  improvement  on  s.  d. 
any  scarlet  in  cultivation.  It  is  of  much  the  same 
colour  as  “  Queen  Alexandra,”  being  rather 
brighter,  but  of  much  more  vigorous  growth  and 

what  is  of  still  more  importance  it  does  not  scald 

to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  that  variety  ; 
of  the  large  grandiilora  type — per  packetof  25  seeds  1  C 
Earl  of  Plymouth.— Another  charming  variety 
ot  the  ■’ Spencer  ”  type,  practically  a  self  buff, 
slightly  suffused  with  rose,  deepening  as  the  flower 
ages  to  rosy  buff,  throwing  a  good  percentage  of 
fours  ;  a  grand  exhibition  flower 

per  packet  of  12  seeds  1  0 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Shelton— This  variety  will  be  wel¬ 
come  on  account  of  its  vigorous  habit,  distinct 
colour,  and  invariably  carrying  four  blooms  ou  a 
stem  right  to  the  end  of  the  season  1  colour,  ros\ 
carmine,  slightly  hooded,  and  as  a  garden  variety 

is  unsurpassed .  per  paeket  o  1 25  seeds  1  G 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Baker— One  of  theflnest  varieties  of 
recent  introduction.  In  the  younger  stages  the 
flower  is  beautifully  edged  and  iinted  bronzy 
amber,  but  as  the  flower  develops  it  becomes  almost 
pure  white  ;  mostly  four  immense  flowers  of  the 
decided  ‘-Countess''  type,  on  splendid  stems; 
makes  a  grand  vase  for  exhibition 

per  packet  of  12  seeds  1 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  four  varieties,  3s.  6d. 

No  Sweet  Pea  grower  should  be  without  Baker’s  List 
for  1909.  It  contains  many  useful  hints  on  successful 
growing,  together  with  notes  of  interest  to  all  enthusiasts  ; 
whilst  the  list  of  varieties  embraces  all  tne  best  of  the  new 
introductions.  Sent  post  free  on  application. 

BAKER’S 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 

WOLVERHAMPTON 
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second  disease  would  be  to  spray  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  at  intervals  of  ten  days  in 
wet  weather  or  fourteen  days  in  dry  weather, 
.  giving  the  first  application  after  the  fall  of 
the  flower  in  spring. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3609.  Trenching1  Gravelly  Subsoil. 

My  garden  is  not  so  productive  as  I  think 
it  ought  to  be,  and  lately  I  dug  out  a  hole 
in  different  places  to  see  how  deep  the  soil 
was,  and  I  found  gravel  at  18  in.  down.  As 
I  want  to  trench  the  soil  25  ft.  deep,  what 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?  (J.  C.,  Beds.) 

Your  best  plan  is  to  have  the  gravel  thor¬ 
oughly  broken  up  for  another  foot  down,  but 
do  not  bring  it  to  the  surface.  Have  the  soil 
trenched  over  and  then  thoroughly  loosen 
up  the  gravel,  even  if  you  require  a  pick 
-to  do  so.  A  great  advantage  would  be  to  add 
some  manure  and  dig  this  into  the  gravel 
before  turning  over  the  next  trench  on  the 
top  of  it.  Very  likely  the  gravel  is  not  much 
worse  than  the  top  soil,  except  that  it  con¬ 
tains  no  vegetable  matter.  In  after  years  it 
may  gradually  get  mixed  with  the  top  soil 
to  the  advantage  of  both. 

3610.  Uses  of  Seaweed. 

With  little  trouble  I  can  get  plenty  of  sea¬ 
weed  not  far  away.  What  crops  would  it 
mostly  benefit  in  a  garden,  I  mean  vege¬ 
table  crops,  such  as  Onions,  Cabbages,  Po- 
tatos,  Peas  and  such-like?  (A.  M.  D.,  Ber¬ 
wickshire.) 

Light  soils,  speaking  generally,  would  de¬ 
rive  much  advantage  from  an  occasional 
heavy  coating  of  seaweed,  but  it  must  not  be 
overdone  by  adding  a  lot  of  it  in  many  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  use 
farmyard  manure  in  alternate  years,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Much  seaweed  would  be  liable  to  in¬ 
jure  light  soils,  if  there  was  much  sand  on 
the  seaweed.  It  may  be  used  with  consider¬ 
able  advantage  for  all  of  those  crops  you 
.  .mention. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3611.  Flooded  Stoke-hole. 

I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
give  me  some  advice  on  the  following  sub¬ 
ject  : — The  stoke-hole,  where  the  boiler  is 
that  heats  the  house,  is  bothered  with  sur¬ 
face  water  from  the  month  of  January  up  till 
May.  Although  there  is  a  drain  from  it,  the 
surrounding  ground  is  so  level  that  it  does 
not  take  it  away.  The  drain  close  to  the 
stoke-hole  is  from  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  deep,  so  it  is 
useless  to  think  of  doing  anything  with  it. 
It  was  opened  and  cleaned  a  year  ago,  but  it 
did  no  good  to  the  water,  and  the  boiler  can¬ 
not  be  lifted  an  inch  higher  than  it  is  at 
present.  Now,  what  would  you  suggest  for 
a  place  like  this  to  hold  out  surface  water? 
It  is  about  5  ft.  6  in.  lower  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ground.  How  would  cement  do? 
What  I  mean  is  this — the  whole  space  to  be 
cleaned  out  underneath  the  boiler,  walls  to 
be  scraped  of  all  lime  rubbish  to  the  level 
of  surrounding  ground,  then  to  be 
plastered  up  with  cement,  the  whole  of 
the  bottom  to  be  put  in  at  the  same 
time.  Then  this  would  be  a  tank  of 
-  cement,  as  it  were.  Instead  of  plastering 
the  walls,  would  it  be  better  to  make  a  wall 
of  wood  3  in.  out  from  the  stone  wall  all 
round,  then  to  pack  the  cement  into  this? 
It  would  make  the  stoke-hole  smaller,  but 
we  do  not  mind  that.  Do  you  think  if  the 
place  was  cemented  secure,  say,  from  3  in. 
to  4  in.  all  over,  would  it  let  water  through  ? 
We  do  not  mind  if  it  would  only  be  damp, 
as  I  believe  it  is,  like  the  pots,  porous.  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
suggest  anj'thing  else  that  would  hold  the 
water  out,  but  remember,  drains  are  useless. 
We  are  pumping  it  out  at  present.  (Cement, 
iRoss-shire.) 

You  say  that  .the  drain  is  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  deep, 


and  we  presume  that  you  mean  it  is  that 
depth  below  the  surface  level  of  the  soil  but 
not  that  depth  below  the  level  of  the  stoke¬ 
hole.  We  presume,  also,  that  you  have  no 
proper  fall  at  the  outlet  of  the  drain,  and 
that  consequently  the  water  is  sluggish.  We 
have  had  a  similar  experience,  but  in  our 
case  the  ground  was  high  and  consisted  of 
gravel  with  layers  of  clay  that  held  up  the 
water  and  caused  it  to  run  into  the  stoke-hole, 
drowning  out  the  fire.  A  drain  slightly  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  stoke-hole  effected  a  com¬ 
plete  cure.  The  drain  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  best  remedy  if  there  is  a  sufficient  amount 
of  fall  at  the  outlet.  We  thought  of  cement¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  the  stoke-hole,  as  you 
propose,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  you  can  get 
under  the  boiler  or  around  it  without  lifting 
it  out  from  its  present  position.  Cement 
3  in.  to  4  in.  thick,  and  standing  on  a  cement 
floor  of  equal  thickness,  would  have  been 
effective,  if  you  could  get  all  round  and  be¬ 
neath  the  boiler,  so  as  to  make  the  tank  com¬ 
plete.  If  the  cement  is  properly  made  and 
there  are  no  cracks  in  it,  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  watertight,  as  we  have  had  large  tanks 
under  our  care  made  of  cement  and  standing 
above  the  level  of  the  floor  while  containing 
hot  water.  Another  suggestion  we  should 
make  is  to  take  out  a  drain  all  round  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  house  that  is  flooded  out  and 
drive  piles  so  close  to  one  another  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  water  from  getting  through  the  walls 
and  for  some  depth  below  them.  Even  then, 
we  are  afraid,  you  might  get  water  through 
the  floor  of  the  house  under  the  boiler  where 
you  could  not  get  to  make  a  cement  cover. 
Stoke-holes  are  usually  made  too  low  in 
damp  or  wet  soils,  with  the  object  of  having 
the  houses  low  down  for  shelter.  A  much 
better  plan  would  be  to  have  a  temporary, 
high  wooden  fence  while  a  belt  of  trees  is 
growing  up  to  break  the  wind. 

3612.  Book  on  Vines. 

Could  you  tell  me  which  is  the  best  book 
on  the  planting  and  growing  of  Grapes  ? 
(H.  W.  H.,  Surrey.) 

The  best  book  on  Vines  is  that  named 
“  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,”  by  A.  F.  Bar¬ 
ron,  and  obtainable  from  Mrs.  Barron,  13, 
Sutton  Court  Road,  Chiswick,  London,  W., 
price  5s.  6d.  post  free. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(T.  M.  Wilkins)  1,  Acacia  dealbata;  2, 
Narcissus  Paper  White. 

(R.  M.)  1,  Lomaria  gibba ;  2,  Blechnum 
occidentals ;  3,  Pteris  cretica  umbrosa ;  4, 
Pteris  tremula ;  5,  Asparagus  medeoloides 

(best  known  as  Smilax). 

(W.  D.)  1,  Cupressus  nutkatensis ;  2, 

Thuya  plicata ;  3,  Cupressus  pisifera  plu- 
mosa  aurea  ;  4,  Viburnum  Tinus. 

(A.  L.)  1,  Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata ;  2, 
Ficus  stipularis  minima  (often  named  F.  re¬ 
pens  minima) ;  3,  Asplenium  Trichomanes. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

A.  Ll.  Gwili.im,  Cambria  Nursery,  New 
Eltham,  Kent. — Begonias. 

Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  68,  Deansgate, 
Manchester. — Seed  List. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de 
la  M6gisserie,  Paris. — General  Catalogue. 

J.  Roscoe  Fuller  and  Co.,  Seedsmen  and 
Florists,  Floral  Park,  New  York. — Garden 
Annual. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  130,  Union 
Street,  Aberdeen. — ^Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  etc. 

- 

A  February  Proverb. 

February  fill  dyke,  either  black  or  white 
(rain  or  snow), 

But  if  it  be  white  it’s  the  better  to  like. 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


WITH’S  PLANT  FOOD. 

The  above  is  an  artificial  manure  of 
great  strength,  that  is,  it  is  concentrated, 
so  that  a  very  small  quantity  is  quite 
sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  wants 
of  plants.  In  other  words,  the  natural 
deficiency  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  grown  may  be  made  good  by  the 
application  of  this  manure.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  concentrated  grey  powder,  free 
from  any  disagreeable  smell,  as  a  sample 
on  our  table  testifies.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  this  put  in  a  gallon  of  water 
answers  as  a  fertiliser  for  pof  plants  in 
the  greenhouse,  garden,  dwelling  house 
or  window  border.  This  manure  has  been 
put  on  the  market  for  some  time  by  With's 
Chemical  Manure  Co.,  Hereford. 

Besides  the  pla.nt  food  we  have  just 
mentioned,  the  firm  also  supplies  other 
compounds  of  their  manure  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  “With’s  Vine  Manure,” 
“With’s  Special  Potato  Manure,”  “With's 
Carbon  Universal  Manure,”  “With’s 
Special  Tomato  Manure,”  etc.  They 
also  make  special  manures  for  Violets, 
Begonias,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas, 
Chrysanthemums,  Carnations  and  other 
flowers.  These  various  fertilisers  are 
readily  soluble  in  cold  water  so  that  they 
can  be  absorbed  by  plants  directly.  They 
have  been  examined  and  tested  by  Dr. 
A.  B.  Griffiths,  the  well-known  author  of 
“A  Treatise  on  Manures,”  “Manures  and 
Their  Uses,”  “Special  Manures  for  Gar¬ 
den  Crops,”  “The  Diseases  of  Crops,” 
“Manures  for  Fruit  and  Other  Trees,” 
etc.  Just  at  this  juncture  With’s  Sweet 
Pea  Manure  ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  grow  or  contemplate  growing 
Sweet  Peas.  We  believe  it  is  the  only 
manure  which  has  been  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Sweet  Peas  so  far. 

- - 

“  Garden  and  Lawns.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  the  fat  and 
book-like  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs. 
James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London.  Although  termed  “  Garden  and 
Lawns,”  it  really  consists  of  the  seeds  of 
flowers  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  seeds 
suitable  for  the  making  of  lawns,  to  which 
they  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  at¬ 
tention.  The  catalogue  is  well  illustrated 
throughout  with  reproductions  from  photo¬ 
graphs  of  all  sorts  of  useful  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Some  pictures  showing  the 
method  of  destroying  worms  on  lawns 
should  prove  interesting  to  those  who  are 
troubled  in  this  respect. 

Messrs.  Toogood’s  Seeds. 

For  some  time  past  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  The  King’s 
Seed  Growers,  Southampton,  has  been  on 
our  table,  and  runs  to  160  pp.  It  is  re¬ 
plete  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  to  meet  the  wants  of  gardens 
of  all  sizes,  and  is  well  illustrated  with 
many  of  the  types  here  being  offered. 
Everything  is  described,  so  that  a  good 
idea  mav  be  gained  by  the  reader  for  se¬ 
lecting  those  things  which  will  suit  his 
wants.  Novelties  of  various  flowers  and 
vegetables  are  offered,  and  these  are 
found  through  the  body  of  the  work  in¬ 
serted  along  with  the  older  types  to  which 
they  are  allied. 
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-  Sweet  Pea  - 


PARADISE  IVORY. 

This  variety  takes  a  leading  position 
amongst  the  cream  coloured  Sweet  Peas. 
It  was  grown  at  Reading  last  year  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  who  gave  it  an  Award  of  Merit. 
The  petals  are  of  the  colour  of  old  ivory, 
and  the  large  flowers  are  waved.  It  was 
also  true  to  type  last  year,  as  it  was 
tested  and  examined  from  this  point  of 
view  before  the  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted.  The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  flowers  which  we  received  from  Miss 
Hemus,  F.R.H.S.,  Sweet  Pea  Specialist, 
Holdfast  Hall,  Upton-on-Severn,  at  the 
end  of  July  last  year. 

Miss  Hemus  has  raised  quite  a  number 
of  new  varieties,  and  amongst  them  is 
Paradise  Carmine,  which  had  an  Award 


flower,  but  it  is  notable  for  its  great  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  pure  white  colour  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  not  yellow  in  the  bud. 

- f+4 - 

.A  Really  Fine  Cauliflower. 


Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum. 


When  one  discovers  a  good  thing,  I 
think  it  is  only  a  neighbourly  act  to 
pass  on  the  information  to  one's  fellow 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World,  -as  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  grow  a  good  variety  as 
a  poor  one.  Of  course,  what  succeeds  in 
one  locality  may  be  a  complete  failure 
in  another.  I  have  an  idea,  however,  that 
any  vegetable  that  succeeds  thoroughly  in 
this  late  district  is  almost  certain  to  do 
well  anyw'here.  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum 
Cauliflower  I  have  grown  during  the  last 
three  seasons,  and  as  each  summer  has 
been  entirely  different  from  any  of  the 


Sweet  Pea  Paradise  Ivory.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.,  and  a  First- 
Class  Certificate  from  the  Woodbridge 
Society  in  1907.  In  colour,  shape  and 
size  it  is  superior  to  John  Ingman,  as  we 
frequently  see  it.  Zarina  is  a  nearly  uni¬ 
form,  bright  pink  variety  on  a  cream 
ground.  It  is  a  larger  and  darker 
coloured  flower  than  Queen  of  Spain, 
upon  which  it  is  an  improvement.  Im¬ 
proved  Lucy  Hemus  has  never  yet  been 
shown,  but  it  is  a  grand  descendant  of 
Evelyn  Hemus,  and  perfectly  fixed.  It 
is  a  bicolor  of  a  soft  shade  of  pink,  mostly 
produced  in  fours. 

Paradise  Constance  Oliver  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  shade  of  pink  overlying  a 
cream  ground,  and  the  petals  are 
waved.  Paradise  Elsie  Herbert  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  Evelyn  Hemus  in  having  a  rose 
picotee  edge,  but  the  ground  colour  is 
pure  white  not  cream.  Handsome  waved 
varieties  are  Paradise  Regained  (blush), 
Primrose  Paradise,  Maroon  Paradise, 
Paradise  Red  Flake,  Lucv  Hemus,  Hester 
(a  waved  blue  flake),  and  Holdfast  Pink, 
a  larger  and  more  vigorous  variety  than 
Queen  of  Spain.  Zero  is  also  a  waved 


others,  I  think  the  test  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  my  passing  an  opinion. 

In  each  of  the  seasons  mentioned  this 
has  been-  by  far  the  best  Cauliflower 
grown  here.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  the 
curd  is  extra  firm,  and  well  formed ;  the 
heads  being  of  fair  size,  and  beautifully 
white.  It  has  also  another  very  strong 
recommendation,  it  remains  fit  for  use 
for  double  the  time  any  other  variety  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  will  stand.  Grow¬ 
ers  who  require  the  best  of  produce  should 
give  this  a  trial.  C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 

Sweet  Pea  Novelties : 


Clara  Curtis  6d.  &  4d.  Constance  Oliver  1/- 

Elsie  Herbert  T-  &  6d.  IttaDyke  6d.  &  4d< 

Evelyn  Hemus  1/-  &  6d.  Florence  Morse  6d.  &  4d. 

Lady  Althorp  1/-  &  6d.  Marjorie  Willis  1/-  &  6d. 

llenie  Christie  6d.  &  4d.  Mrs.  Clias.  Foster  6d.  &  4d. 

Mrs.  Hardeastle  Mrs.  Henry  Bell  1/-. 

Sykes  6d.  &  4d,  Princess  Victoria  6d.  &  4d. 

Primrose  Spencer  6d.  &  4d.  The  King  1/-. 

St  George  1  -  &  6d.  White  Spencer  6d.  &  4d. 

The  Marquis  1/-  &  6d. 


Over  100  Varieties,  in  2d.  packets,  1/9  doz.  Choose  your  orvn 
varieties — cheaper  than  eollectior  s.  For  descriptions  see 
Oatriogue.  Tested  Seeds. 

ALFRED  EDWARDS,  Seed  Merchant,  FORDHAM,  CAMBS’ 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  Connection  with  any  other  Firm  of 
a  Similar  Name. 


SPRING 


CATALOGUE 

FOR  1909. 

of  genuine 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

and 

BULBS  &  PLANTS 

is  now  ready. 


The  CATALOGUE  will  be  sent  post  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  their  offices  at 

OVERVEEN.  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND, 

or  to  their  General  Agents, 

MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  Cross  Lane,  London ,  E.G, 


30  Acres  SWEET  PEAS. 


nflT.TI  TVTT7TI A  T.  N  S  P  fi 


Guaranteed  90  per  cent,  fixity. 


The  unique  ami  bold  position  we  adopted  last  year  in 
:  sending  out  Mrs.  Wm.  King  to  come  9o  per  cent,  tine 
I  meeting  with  such  great  success,  and  the  hundreds  of  testi- 
:  monials  received,  induces  us  again  to  send  it  out  in  sealed 
j  packets. 

Guaranteed  90  per  cent,  fixity. 

6d.  and  1/-  packet. 

HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS. 

“Your  Mrs.  Wm.  is  a  fine  thing,  does  away  with  John 

Ingman.’’ — G.  Findley,  The  Gardens.  Darlington, 

“Not  seen  one  rogue  in  Mrs.  Wm.  King.  It  is  more 

robust  than  John  Ingman.  Shall  only  grow  Mrs.  Wm. 

King.” — Thos.  Duncan,  Dims. 

“I  grew  Mrs.  Wm.  King.  Not  a  single  rogue.”— J.  Bell 

E.  W.  KING  &  Co.’s  White  Spencer,  guaranteed 
90  per  cent,  fixity ;  grand  flower.  1/-  packet. 

E.  W.  KING  &  Co.’s  Blush  Spencer.  This  fine 
blush  was  specially  noted  by  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  N.S.P.S.,  who  wish  it  sent  to  Reading  for  trial. 
Very  strong  grower.  6d.  and  1/-.  packet. 

E.  W.  KING  &  Co.’s  Anglian  Blue,  sky  blue 
very  distinct  (scarce).  1,6  packet. 

E.  W.  KING  &  Co.’s  Phoenix,  flower  flushed  deep 
lilac  on  white  ground.  6cL  and  1/-.  packet. 

Mrs.  A.  Malcolm,  the  deepest  of  the  creams :  grand 
flower,  quite  fixed.  6d.  anu  1  -  packet. 


Our  Novelties  to  be  h  d  of  most  seedsmen  ; 
or  direct  from  the  growers , 

E.  W.  KING  &  GO., 

Sweet  Pea  Specialists, 

COGGESHAL1,  ESSEX 
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Sweet  Pea  Apple  Blossom  Spencer. 


The  above  is  a  wavy  petalled  variety  of 
the  old  and  well-known  Sweet  Pea  Apple 
Blossom.  The  flowers  are  rosy  pink  and 
differ  from  the  old  variety  in  being  large 
and  moderately  wavy.  In  some  varieties 
the  undulations  of  the  petals  are  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent,  and  a  great  part 
-of  the  face  of  the  flower  gets  hidden.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  the  variety  under 
notice,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  accompanying  illustration  placed  at 
our  service  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
the  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech,  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  Each  stem  bears  about  three 
flowers,,  occasionally  more  under  good 
cultivation,  and  the  well  expanded  stan¬ 
dard  shows  off  the  beautiful  Apple  blos¬ 
som  colour  of  the  variety.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  been  well  proved  by  trials 
in  different  collections,  and  has  come 
through  the  ordeal  with  flying  colours  by 
comparison  with  many  that  have  been 
tried.  Those  who  like  this  particular 
.colour  need  not  hesitate,  therefore,  in 
having  a  row  of  Apple  Blossom  Spencer 
in  their  collection. 

Messrs.  Bath  are  offering  seven  new 
•varieties  for  the  first  time,  five  of  which 


are  Spencer  forms,  but  already  the  beau! 
tiful  and  scarce  variety  Flora  Norton 
Spencer  has  all  been  sold  out.  They  still 
have  seeds,  however,  of  Princess  Alice 
Spencer,  a  strong-growing  variety  with  four 
flowers  on  a  stem  of  a  charming  shade  of 
lavender.  Princess  Catherine  Spencer  is  a 
charming  white  Spencer  form  of  Princess 
Catherine,  and  grows  very  vigorously, 
producing  three  and  four  flowers  on  a 
stem.  The  wavy  standard  measures  2  in. 
across.  The  seeds  are  black. 

Mrs.  Joe  Chamberlain  is  a  well-known 
variety,  flaked  and  marked  with  bright 
rose  on  a  white  ground  The  Spencer 
form  now  offered  is  equally  well  defined 
and  differs  by  having  wavy  petals  of  large 
size.  Dainty  Spencer,  when  first  ex¬ 
panded,  looks  like  a  primrose  self,  but 
the  yellow  gives  place  to  white  with  a  pink 
edge  more  or  less  well  decided  on  the 
back,  and  the  contrast  is  delightful, 
while  the  delicacy  of  the  colour  makes  this 
a  refined  novelty  of  the  first  water.  True 
Lavender  is  one  of  the  grandiflora  type, 
having  flat,  erect  standards  of  perfect 
form,  and  true  lavender  in  colour.  It 
originated  as  a  sport  from  Navy  Blue, 


and,  like  its  parent,  grows  strongly,  bear¬ 
ing  three  and  four  flowers  on  long  stems. 
Josephine  Barnard  is  of  the  Unwin  type, 
being  a  pure  rose  self  and  retaining  its 
colour  throughout  the  period  of  blooming. 
Indeed,  the  flowers  darken  somewhat  with 
age.  The  standard  is  more  or  less 
crisped  and  waved,  while  the  wings  are 
incurved  and  three  or  four  flowers  are 
borne  on  long  and  stout  stems. 


Roman  gardens  consisted  of  small  en¬ 
closures,  ornamented  with  a  few  shady 
trees. 

Old  London  Vineyards. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  had  a  vineyard  at 
Ely  Place,  in  Holborn,  the  site  of  which  is 
marked  by  the  present  Vine  Street.  Hard 
by  was  another  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  from  which  about  fifty  gallons 
of  verjuice  was  sold  in  1295.  In  Smith- 
field,  again,  was  a  vineyard  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Messrs.  Bobbie  and  Co.’s  Catalogue. 

The  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  of  Rothesay,  N.B.,  and  Marks  Tey, 
Essex,  is  as  full  as  ever,  comprising  some 
207  pp.,  besides  an  index.  It  is  devoted 
to  vegetables  and  flowers,  whether  grown 
in  England  or  in  Scotland.  It  is  emi¬ 
nently  fitted,  therefore,  for  people  having 
gardens,  either  in  the  north  or  south, 
because  the  various  subjects  are  tried  at 
both  of  their  nurseries,  so  as  to  determine 
whether  they  are  suitable  for  north  or 
south.  Many  of  the  facts  in  relation  to 
this  have  already  been  well  tested,  and  in 
many  cases  the  Essex  nursery  may  be  the 
best  place  to  grow  seeds,  while  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  are  suited  for  the  north. 
Full  attention  is  given  to  such  florists’ 
flowers  as  Dahlias,  Violas,  Pansies  and 
Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons’  Catalogue. 

The  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  runs  to 
155  pp.,  including  a  good  index,  which  is 
always  a  valuable  asset  in  a  catalogue. 
The  -work  is  profusely  illustrated  through¬ 
out  with  reproductions  from  photographs 
of  flowers  and  vegtables  in  great  variety, 
including  views  of  their  exhibits  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  views  of 
their  houses  in  which  some  of  the  more 
popular  flowers  and  fruits  are. grown,  such 
as  Calceolarias,  Melons,  Tomatos,  etc. 
\  iews  are  also  given  of  their  trial  grounds 
at  Ivinver,  where  flowers  and  vegetables 
are  extensively  tested  every  year.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  perusal. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  Cyclamen. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural  Society  at  Vincent  Square,  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  25th  ult.,  was  a  beautiful 
exhibit  of  Cyclamen  brought  up  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  fine  range  of 
houses  at  Reading.  The  Cyclamen  seems 
to  be  gaining  a  favourite  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  British  public  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes  from  Christmas,  or  even 
from  November,  onwards  through  the 
early  months  of  the  year.  The  various 
combinations  of  white,  crimson  and 
salmon  were  very  attractive  and  effective.' 
The  old  magenta-purple  is  now  being 
weeded  out,  leaving  the  charming  colours 
to  be  found  in  this  beautiful  class  of 
plants.  All  belonged  to  the  giant  strain 
of  Cyclamen,  and  included  their  Sutton's 
White,  White  Butterfly,  Giant  Crimson, 
and  Brilliant  Salmon-pink. 


Sweet  Pea  Apple  Blossom  Speinceir. 
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Rosa  OUo  vow  T^ismaieck. 

The  above  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  raised 
by  J.  C.  Schmidt  in  1908.  It  was  raised 
from  Mme.  Caroline  Testout  as  the  seed 
parent  with  pollen  from  La  F  ranee. 
These  are  two  of  the  most  popular  and 
useful  Roses  in  cultivation,  and  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  something  good 
would  arise  from  them,  and  this  is  the 
case,  judging  from  a  coloured  plate  in 
'  Rosen  Zietung  ”  for  December.  The 
plant  has  the  habit  and  the  foliage  of 
Caroline  Testout,  while  the  colour  stands 
midway  between  La  France  and  the  other. 
To  judge  from  the  illustration,  some  of 
the  petals  at  least  are  shaded  of  a  darker 
rose  colour  than  either  of  them,  with  a 
yellowish  ground  colour.  The  bloom  is 
nearly  globular,  with  very  broad  petals, 
beautifully  reflexed  at  the  edges  like  those 
of  La  France.  The  toning  is  fresh  and 
clear.  As  far  as  W'e  can  see  this  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  popular  Rose  even  for  gar¬ 
den  decoration  or  exhibition  purposes, 
and  seems  to  be  of  strong,  vigorous  growth 
with  fine  foliage. 


On  Seed  Sowing. 

There  are  certain  seeds  that,  if  we  can 
command  an  equable  temperature  of 
about  50  degrees  or  higher  we  do  well  to 
sow  early.  F'erns  are  among  the  number. 
These  take  a  considerable  time  to  ger¬ 
minate,  but  if  sown  at  this  early  period 
there  is  less  fear  of  the  tiny  seeds  being 
choked  by  mossy,  sour  growth  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  seed  pan  or  pot  than  at  a  later 
period.  It  may  be  a  fancy  of  my  own, 
but  it  has  several  times  struck  me  that 
shiny  black  seed  is  especially  slow  in  ger¬ 
mination,  and  fails  altogether  under  the 
care  of  the  novice  more  than  other  seed. 
When  I  find  I  have  seed  of  this  class  to 
deal  with  I  like  to  sow  only  a  portion  in 
the  pot,  and  the  rest  in  perhaps  three  or 
four  different  pots,  and  give  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment ;  thus,  in  one  pot  the 
seed  will  have  been  soaked  for  twelve 
hours  in  water  ;  again,  another  will  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side,  and  a  third  fairly 
moist  throughout;  and,  where  different 
temperatures  are  to  be  secured,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  experiment  with  some  of  the 
pots  in  one  house,  and  some  in  another. 
Often  I  think  we  may  fail  to  grow-  a  cer¬ 
tain  subject  and  never  discover  why  we 
have  failed,  but  if  we  try  different  methods 
and  fairly  and  honestly  experiment,  well, 
at  any  rate,  we  deserve  to  succeed. 
Sowing;  Begonias, 

Begonias  must  be  sown  early  if  they  are 
to  be  of  real  service  during  the  coming 
season.  The  soil  should  be  finely  sifted, 
and  the  iiots  filled,  and  watered  the  day 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  It  is  advisable 
to  mix  the  seed  with  a  pinch  of  fine  sand 
and  sow  the  seed,  but  give  it  no  covering 
of  fresh  soil,  so  minute  is  the  seed.  The 
pot  may  be  covered  with  a  square  of  glass, 
and  this  should  be  removed  ever}'  day  and 
wiped.  Begonias  are  not  at  all  difficult 
to  rear  from  seed,  so  long  as  the  seed  is 
sown  as  advised,  and  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  procure  the  best  seed.  I  have,  for  in¬ 
stance,  beside  me  as  I  write  a  grand  list 
of  named  varieties,  double’  and  single, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  each  list  of  plants 
is  -written  “seed  from  above,”  two  and  six 
per  packet  for  doubles,  one  and  sixpence 
for  the  seed  of  the  single.  Yet  many  of 
the  grown  plants  are  listed  at  five  shillings 
and  three  and  sixpence  each. 

When  the  seed-sowing  time  comes 
round  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  take  up 
some  particular  family. each  season,  some¬ 
thing  we  shall  not  need  for  display  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year,  but  some  family  of 
perennials  that  we  shall  tend  through  all 
their  stages,  and  in  the  autumn  estab¬ 
lish  in  their  flowering  quarters,  although, 
of  course,  we  do  well  to -remember  that 
quite  a  number  of  perennial  and  biennial 
plants  will  flower  the  first  season  if  the 
seed  be  sown  earl}'  and  the  seedling 
plants  be  brought  forward  with  no 
checks.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
that  grand  border  plant  Anthemis  tinc- 
toria,  Iceland  Poppies,  Valerian,  some  of 
the  Evening  Primroses  to  name  but  a  few. 


The  Family  of  Saxifrages. 

But  it  was  not  of  these  I  was  especially 
thinking,  but  rather  of  the  interest  of 
making  a  collection  of  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  such  large  families  as,  let  us  say, 
the  Campanulas,  or  the  Primulas,  or  the 
Saxifrages,  all  beautiful  families’,  easily 
grown,  and  having  many  quite  distinct 
and  interesting  varieties.  How  often  do 
we  find  in  a  pretty  rock  garden  the  family 
of  Saxifrages  represented  in  the  most 
meagre  way,  perhaps  merely  with  S.  hvp- 
noicles,  the  common  mossy  variety  that  is 
by  no  means  the  most  effective  or  decora- 
tive.  And  how  it  adds  to  the  interest  of 
this  rock  garden  or  rock  work  edgings 
to  pass  from  one  variety  to  another. 
Really  excellent  kinds  are  S.  Camposii, 
known  also  as  S.  Wallacei.  It  belongs 
to  the  mossy  section,  but  the  foliage  is 
finer  and  larger,  and  also  the  individual 
flowers,  than  any  other  of  this  section, 
and  of  the  purest  white.  S.  oppositifolia 
major  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  it  is  one  of  our 
native  alpines,  a  true  alpine  ;  it  is  found 
growing  on  Snowdon,  and  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands.  But,  away  up  in  the  arctic 
region  travellers  tell  us  that  S.  oppositi¬ 
folia  dyes  large  tracts  of  country  a  deep 
glorious  purple.  There  is  in  S.  Guild¬ 
ford  Seedling  a  beautiful  garden  hybrid, 
and  here  the  flowers  are  crimson.  Even 
the  delightful  rock  garden  at  Kew  owes 
not  a  little  of  its  early  beauty  to  the  blos¬ 
som  of  its  Saxifrages,  and  I  remember,  es¬ 
pecially  the  charm  of  the  pale  yellow 
varieties  of  S.  apiculata  and  S.  Boydii  ; 
both  are  in  flower  together  and  in  the 
perfection  of  their  beauty  early  in  April. 
And  among  the  Saxifrages  must  be  num¬ 
bered  those  truly  decorative  plants  in  the 
Megaseas,  with  their  large  and  effective 
leaves  and  handsome  spikes  of  bloom. 

Rockfoils  we  call  our  Saxifrages,  and 
where  we  plant  them  we  know  that  we 
shall  have  great  clumps  of  beauty.  Ah  ! 
We  may  well  consider  the  pleasure  and 
the  interest  of  gathering  together  even  a 
small  collection,  liven  that  old  familiar 
plant,  London  Pride — S.  umbrosa — when 
grown  into  a  generous  mass,  and  sending 
up  its  delicate  spikes  of  flowers,  is  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful,  and  never  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  when  growing  out  of  an  old 
wall  at  the  level  of  the  eves. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 


It  is  estimated  that  140  million  tons 
of  nitrate  have  been  exported  from  the 
Chilian  nitrate  fields,  and  the  beds  are 
not  likely  to  be  exhausted  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Dried  Strawberries. 

We  are  now  promised  sun-dried  Straw¬ 
berries.  In  trade  circles  it  is  considered 
certain  that  if  they  can  be  shipped  to 
England  in  quantities,  they  would  prove 
a  most  popular  novelty.  An  American 
specialist  has  sun-dried  berries-  of  the 
Black  Beauty  variety  which  kept  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  Culture  of 

Azalea  indica. 


This  beautiful  plant,  which  makes  the 
greenhouse  look  gay  with  its  lovely 
coloured  flowers  in  March  and  April,  is 
not -very  difficult  to  grow,  but  the  blooms 
may  be  quite  easily  spoiled.  When  the 
buds  are  expanding  they  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  for  if 
the  soil  is  allowed  to  get  dust-dry  they 
begin  to  wither  and  fall  off,  so  ,care  must 
be  taken  when  potting  to  allow  enough 
room  for  the  water  to  soak  through,  as 
this  is  the  cause  of  many  failures.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  growing  season  the 
plants  do  not  require  so  much  air,  but  a 
little  may  be  applied  every  day  to  give 
strength  to  the  wood  and  leaves.  When 
the  flowers  are  expanding  shading  may  be 
given  for  a  few  hours  in  bright  weather, 
but  this  must  not  be  overdone,  as  it  will 
make  the  leaves  thin  and  weak.  A  few 
top-dressings  of  chemical  manure' may  be 
given  at  this  time.  As  the  buds  come  in¬ 
to  flower  give  an  abundance  of  air,  and 
the  floors  may  be  damped  if  bright 
weather  prevails. 

The  best  time  to  pot  Azaleas  is  about 
a  month  after  flowering.  They  can  be 
grown  in  light  loam  or  peat,  but  the  latter 
is  much  the  best ;  it  should  be  rich  and 
fibrous,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand 
must  be  used,  one-sixth  part  not  being  too 
much  if  mixed  properly.  Be  sure  to  drain 
the  pots  well,  as  Azaleas  cannot  be  kept 
in  health  if  the  soil  gets  waterlogged. 
Azaleas  do  not  require  so  much  root  room 
as  many  things.  When  potting,  use  the 
stick  well  to  make  the  soil  quite  solid. 
When  potted,  syringe  the  plants  liberally 
every  afternoon,  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet 
them,  as  this  will  help  them  to  make 
growth  for  the  next  year,  besides  checking 
the  red  snider  and  thrip,  for  if  these  pests 
get  possession  they  do  great  harm. 

When  the  growth  has  become  hardened 
the  plants  may  be  stood  out  of  doors, 
choosing  a  warm,  sunny  spot  for  them, 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  changes  to 
cold  and  damp  they  must  be  removed  in¬ 
side.  Although  Azaleas  can  stand  a  little 
frost,  the  temperature  should  not  be  lower 
than  35  degs. 

Propagation  by  cuttings  may  be  done 
by  taking  young  tops  about  3  inches  long. 
Fill  a  pot  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top 
with  sandy  peat,  fill  up  the  rest  with 
silver  sand,  put  the  cuttings  in  thickly, 
water  gently,  and  place  them  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  and  shade 
from  the  sun.  They  should  then  remain 
till  rooted.  They  may  be  placed,  in  a 
greenhouse  for  a  week  or  two,  after  which 
they  may  be  potted  off  singly  into  small 
pots  and  placed  in  a  close  frame  till  fresh 
roots  are  made. 

G.  H.  H. 

- - 

Professional  Gardeners’  Lodge. 

This  Leeds  branch  of  Oddfellows 
possesses  funds  amounting  to  £1,564  13s. 
nd.  During  the  past  vear  £71  os.  rod. 
was  distributed  among  sixteen  members 
in  sickness  benefits,  and  £20  in  general 
allowances.  £200  has  been  invested  with 
the  Leeds  Corporation  at  3!  per  cent.. 


This  year’s  annual  show  of  the  Flam- 
borough  and  District  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  held  on  August  19th. 

Bumble-Bee  and  Closed  Gentian. 

Gentiana  Andrewsii  is  an  American 
species,  and  not  very  often  seen  in  gardens 
in  this  country.  We  have  a  native 
species  named  ,G.  Pneumonanthe,  which 
also  has  closed  flowers,  but  it  is  rare  in  a 
wild  state,  and  not  very  often  seen  in 
gardens.  A  writer  in  “  The  American 
Botanist  ”  came  upon  a  batch  of  G.  An¬ 
drewsii  in  New  Jersey,  and  while  look¬ 
ing  at  it  the  flowers  were  visited  by  a 
bumble-bee,  which  solved  the  problem  of 
fertilisation  of  this  particular  type.  Be¬ 
ing  closed  at  the  mouth  small  insects  can¬ 
not  enter  the  flower,  but  without  hesita¬ 
tion  or  ceremony  the  bumble-bee  alighted 
on  the  flower  and  commenced  to  tear  the 
petals  apart  so  as  to  effect  an  entrance. 
It  then  entered  bodily,  much  in  the  game 
way  as  we  -see  bumble-bees  entering  the 
flower  of  a  Snapdragon.  The  bee  then,  of 
course,  visited  other  flowers  in  the  patch, 
and  served  them  in  the  same  way,  thus 
showing  how  the  flowers  are  pollinated  in 
nature,  even  although  closed. 


G.  W. 


Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS!—  Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,t  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  mt  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  iss  le.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  1  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  1).  Chapman.,”  for  the  article 
on  “Making  a  Herbaceous  Border,”  page  72. 

The  Prize  Letter  Competition  was  crowded 
out  last  week  for  lack  of  space. 
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Winter- Flowering 

-  Geraniums.  - 


Winter  flowering  Geraniums  reqye 
very  careful  attention  in  order  to  prod  e 
good  bushy  plants,  and  also  plenty  if 
bloom,  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  n<  e 
too  numerous. 

In  February  cut  back  the  old  pla  s 
and  reserve  all  the  tops  for  cuttim. 
Insert  five  or  six  in  48  sized  pots,  afl 
stand  them  in  a  temperature  of  45  de1;. 
to  50  degs.,  using  fairly  sandy  soil,  f 
the  old  plants  that  are  cut  back,  sel  t 
the  best  for  potting,  when  well  brok , 
as  these  make  better  specimens  than  v 
one-year-old  plants.  As  soon  as  the  c.- 
tings  are  rooted,  pot  them  singly  in  ) 
size  pots.  The  compost  should  consist  f 
loam,  leaf-soil)  and  sand,  with  a  little  p  i 
added  to  keep  it  porous.  Place  them  s 
near  the  glass  as  possible  so  as  to  ensr; 
sturdy  growth.  When  well  rooted  in  th<; 
pots,  pinch  out  the  tops,  which  will  ma. 
them  break  with  several  growths,  and  > 
get  a  foundation  for  good  bushy  plants. 

In  about  a  month  after  stopping,  tlr 
will  be  ready  for  their  final  shift.  ; 
this  potting  a  compost  should  be  prepar! 
consisting  of  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-sc, 
lime-rubble,  and  sand,  with  a  sprinkli 
of  Clay’s  Fertiliser.  Pot  them  firmly  . 
32  size  pots,  being  sure  that  the  pots  a; 
well  drained. 

The  old  plants  should  also  be  rea' 
for  potting  by  this  time.  Reduce  the  cl 
ball,  and  give  a  liberal  shift.  Place  the. 
all  in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  rather  do'; 
for  a  few  days.  At  the  end  of  June,  th 
can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  walks, 
some  other  convenient  nlace,  where  th 
can  be  fully  exposed.  When  establish' 
in  these  pots,  feed  with  Clay’s  Fertilise 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  sulphate 
ammonia,  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce 
the  gallon  of  water,  will  greatly  assi 
them.  Pinch  all  growths  at  the  secoi; 
leaf,  and  all  flowers  off  until  the  midd 
of  September.  Spray  them  twice  a  wee 
with  weak  soot-water  to  prevent  caterp1 
lars  attacking  them. 

At  the  end  of  September  the  plan 
should  be  placed  in  a  well  ventilate 
house,  where  the  temperature  can  be  ke  1 
at  about  50  degrees.  Watering  should  1 
done  in  the  morning,  so.  that  the  hou: 
is  dry  again  by  night.  This  will  help 
prevent  the  blooms  from  damping.  Kea 
a  sharp  look  out  for  caterpillars,  whid 
will  play  havoc  with  both  plants  an 
blooms,  if  not  destroyed. 

A  few  good  varieties  are  Univers< 
Suvania,  Herrick,  Scarlet  Tinio  ar 
The  Sirdar  (scarlet),  Hall  Caine,  Jam! 
Barrie,  Phyllis  and  Zenobia  (pink),  la 
Maclaren,  Mrs.  Pole  Routh,  Mrs.  D’On: 
brain  (salmon),  Eucharis  and  Dr.  Nansej 
(white). 

E.  W. 


The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  cf 
England  will  offer  prizes  for  fruit  tre 
spraying  machines  at  their  show  £1 
Gloucester,  to  be  held  from  June  22b 
to  26th. 
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How  to  Grow  Fuchsias. 

c5  ***  ~T? 


Except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
new  varieties,  Fuchsias  are  always  propa¬ 
gated  or  increased  by  means  of  cuttings 
taken  from  good  varieties  which  the  culti¬ 
vator  desires  to  increase.  Cuttings  may 
be  rooted  at  any  season,  although,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  best  to  commence  in  autumn, 
as  plenty  of  cuttings  can  then  be  obtained 
from  the  growths  made  during  summer. 
These  should  consist  of  short  side  shoots, 
without  flowers,  if  possible,  taken  off  with 
a  slight  heel  of  the  old  wood  as  shown 
at  A  in  the  accompanying  sketches.  The' 
method  of  preparing  a  cutting  is  shown 
at  B.  If  the  lower  joint  had  been  a  little 
longer  another  pair  of  leaves  should  have 


been  left  upon  this  cutting.  Six  of  these 
cuttings  will  be  sufficient  for  a  60  size 
pot,  using  light  sandy  soil  and  draining 

the  pots  well. 

Those  who  have  the  convenience  of  a 
propagating  case  or  frame  can  plunge 
the  pots  in  this,  and  if  there  is  a  bottom 
heat  of  60  degs.  the  cutting  will  root  all 
the  more  quickly.  There  is  no  actual 
need  to  plunge  them  in  heat  unless  the 
cultivator  wishes  to  root  them  quickly. 
They  would  even  root  sufficiently  in  a 
cold  frame  if  the  intention  is  simply  to 
keep  them  in  those  pots  till  spring.  It 
is  possible,  however,  by  potting  off  the 
cuttings  as  soon  as  rooted  and  keeping 
them  in  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  to  60 
degs.  by  night,  they  can  be  kept  growing 
all  the  winter  and  will  be  plants  of  some 
considerable  height  by  July  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to 
flower.  A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  let 
them  come  along  more  slowly  and  to  build 
of  air  and  whenever  any  shoot  starts 


up  a  shapely  plant  by  being  regularly 
stopped  to  make  them  produce  side  shoots 
so  that  all  parts  of  the  plant  may  be  well 
furnished.  This  refers  to  plants  being 
grown  in  pyramidal  shape. 

Unless  there  is  any  particular  necessity 
for  getting  plants  earlv  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  keep  the  cuttings  fairly  cool 
during  winter  and  to  pot  them  off  in 
spring  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
high  to  induce  fresh  growth.  When  well 
rooted  pot  them  off  singly  in  3  in.  pots 
and  grow  the  “plants  on  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse  during  the  summer.  They 
should  be  lightly  shaded,  but  have  plenty 
growing  rampantly,  making  the  plant  un¬ 


equal  sided,,  it  should  be  stopped  to  in¬ 
duce  a  close  branching  habit.  Repotting 
must  also  be  attended  to  whenever  this 
is  required.  Young  plants  in  3  in.  pots 
may  be  shifted  into  5  in.  or  6  in.  pots, 
according  to  vigour  when  growing  well 
and  before  the  roots  get  pot  bound. 
Whether  grown  in  frames  or  in  the  green¬ 
house  the  cultivator  must  bear  in  mind 
that  air,  water  and  light  are  the  principal 
things  to  be  attended  to.  A  light  shad¬ 
ing  will  be  sufficient-,  especially  if  the 
plants  are  in  bloom. 

Towards  autumn  of  the  first  year,  plants 
that  have  been  grown  slowly  in  a  green¬ 
house  will  appear  somewhat  like  that 
shown  at  D.  About  the  end  of  September 
water  mav  be  gradually  withheld  and  the 
leaves  will  gradually  fall  off,  after  which 
the  plants  may  be  stood  in  any  convenient 
part  of  the  house  where  they.  will  be  se¬ 
cure  from  frost  and  not  subject  to  drip 
from  the  plants  overhead.  They  must  not 
be  allowed,  however,  to  get  dust  dry,  as 
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plants  are  often  killed  by  this  means  by 
those  who  think  they  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  off.  Here  they  will  keep 
without  any  trouble  till  growth  is  about 
to  commence  in  spring.  They  may  then 
be  cut  back  as  shown  at  E  if  intended 
to  make  dwarf,  bushy  plants.  If  a  pyra¬ 
midal  form  is  aimed  at  the  central  stem 
should  be  retained  and  the  side  branches 
merely  shortened. 

At  this  time  they  can  be  repotted.  The 
old  soil  may  be  mostly  all  shaken  away, 
so  that  the  plants  can  go  into  the  same 
size  again.  If  their  size  and  vigour  war¬ 
rants  it  early  in  summer  they  can  be 
shifted  on  into  larger  sizes  before  they 
get  pot  bound.  The  same  method  of 
growing  as  previously  described  may  be 
carried  out  and  in  the  autumn  the  plants 
should  be  very  much  larger  in  size, 
whether  they  are  bushes  or  pyramids. 
During  the  early  stages  of  growth  their 
shape  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  stop¬ 
ping  rampant  shoots  to  encourage  a  close 
branching  habit. 

When  they  commence  to  flower  they 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  pretty  much 
in  their  own  way.  Feed  with  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  after  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
and  side  branches  may  be  looped  up  if 
they  become  too  long.  They  should,  of 
course,  be  looped  into  gaps  or  openings 
in  the  bush. 

If  the  cultivator  desires  to  make  a 
standard  as  shown  at  F  he  should  en¬ 
courage  growth  in  length,  with  a  straight 
main  stem.  The  side  branches  should 
not  be  cut  away  in  the  early  stages,  even 
if  they,  are  pinched  back  to  prevent  flow¬ 
ering.  These  side  branches  will  encour¬ 
age  the  stem  to  thicken  in  the  lower  parts 
and  thus  secure  a  good  stem  to  carry  a 
head.  The  main  stem  may  be  stopped  at 
any  desired  height.  The  same  treatment 
may  be  given  year  after  year  as  to  other 
forms,  merely  pruning-  to  regulate  a 
globular  or  pyramidal  head  according  to 
fancy. 

A  light  but  rich  compost  is  best  for 
Fuchsias.  Any  light  sandy  compost  will 
suit  for  the  rooting  of  cuttings,  but  when 
potted  off  singly  a  richer  material  should 
be  employed.  The  diagram  at  G  shows 
that  a  good  compost  mav  be  made  of  two 
parts  of  loam,  one  part  of  well-decayed 
cow  manure,  one  part  of  sand,  half  a 
part  leaf-mould,  and  one-sixth  part  of 
wood  ashes,  which  will  keep  the  compost 
porous.  This  is  necessary  as  Fuchsias 
enjov  heavy  waterings,  both  at  the  root 
and  overhead  during  warm  weather  in 
summer.  _ 4.4..+ _ 

Alfred  Edwards’  Seed  List. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  this 
useful  catalogue  being  distributed  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Edwards,  Market  Street,  Fordham. 
Cambs.  It  includes  an  illustrated  list  of 
various  useful  and  well  selected  vege¬ 
tables.  Flowers  are  also  illustrated  to 
some  extent,  including  the  most  gener- 
ally  useful  for  small  gardens,  as  well  as 
those  of  larger  size.  He  offers  eighteen 
Sweet  Pea  novelties,  as  well  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  list  of  older  sorts.  Both  covers 
are  handsomely  ornamented  with  a 
coloured  illustration  of  six  fancy  Pansies 
in  various  shades  of  colour,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  like  this  they  would  certainly  be 
handsome  for  garden  decoration.  A 
white  ground  variety  with  large,  bright 
sky-blue  blotches  is  very  handsome,  and 
cannot  be  a  common  colour. 


tjJ+odi . 
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Sweet  Pea 


William  Kying. 


The  above  is  one  of  the  several  novel¬ 
ties  being  put  into  commerce  by  Messrs. 
E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
•who  grow  seeds  extensively,  including 
Sweet  Peas.  At  the  beginning  of  August 
last  the  firm  sent  us1  a  box  of  some  of 
their  novelties  including  the  above  one 
which  made  a  beautiful  contrast  with  their 
White  Spencer  mentioned  on  another 
column.  The  standard  is  orange-red  and 
occasionally  twin.  The  wingsj  on  the 
contrary,  are  a  bright  rose  with  orange 
face  and  the  two  colours  contrast  well  in 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  though  the  general 
effect  is  that  of  a  rich  and  dark,  though 
bright  colour.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  stems  sent  us  carried  four  flowers 
each  and  never  less  than  three. 

Rather  a  large  number  of  flowers  were 
used  by  our  artist  in  producing  his  pic¬ 
ture,  thereby  apparently  reducing  the  size, 
but  in  that  respect  the  actual  blooms  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  fact  that  the 
variety  bears  the  name,  Mrs.  William 


King,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  firm  believe 
they  have  a  novelty  worthy  of  being  added 
to  any  collection.  The  standards  are 
more  or  less  wavy,  but  nevertheless  show 
a  good  extent  of  their  surface  in  the  cut 
state. 

Anglican  Blue  is  another  charming 
novelty  sent  us  on  the  same  occasion. 
The  standard  is  of  a  light  blue,  more  or 
less  shaded  with  rosy  mauve  and  slightly 
waved.  The  wings  are  light  blue  and 
large.  This  variety  is  also  guaranteed 
to  be  fixed.  We  shall  likewise  hear  more 
of  E.  W.  King  and  Co.’s  Blush  Spencer 
which  is  being  put  into  commerce  this 
year.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  delicate 
colour,  the  standards  being  blush-white, 
wavy  and  often  in  pairs,  which  has  the 
effect  of  giving  the  flowers  rather  a  mas¬ 
sive  appearance.  The  wings  are  also  very 
broad  and  of  the  same  colour.  At  the 
beginning  of  August  these  two  varieties 
under  ordinary  treatment  bear  an  average 
of  three  flowers  on  a  stem. 


Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Wm.  King.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 


National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  of  the  ninth  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
is  now  on  our  table.  We  note  that  the 
Metropolitan  Show  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Sq., 
Westminster,  on  Friday,  July  23rd  next. 
Half-a-dozen  cups  and  trophies  are  offer¬ 
ed  at  their  two  shows  and  at  the  London 
exhibition  prizes  and  medals  are  also 
offered  in  thirty-nine  classes.  Some  of 
the  classes  are  open  only  to  those  not 
engaged  in  trade,  while  a  large  number 


of  classes  are  open.  The  provincial  show 
this  year  is  to  be  held  at  Saltaire  Park, 
Saltaire,  in  conjunction  with  the  Saltaire, 
Shipley  and  District  Rose  Society  on 
July  13th  next,  and  we  note  that  prizes 
and  medals,  as  well  as  some  of  the  tro¬ 
phies,  are  offered  in  sixty- three  classes. 
This  exceeds  the  number  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  show,  and  gives  some  evidence  of 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Sal¬ 
taire  Society.  At  the  end  of  the.  schedule 
is  a  classification  of  Sweet  Peas  for  this 
year,  and  we  note  that  there  are  now 
twenty-one  groups  of  colours.  The  ori¬ 


ginal  pink  group  had  become  rather  ur 
wieldy,  and  that  has  now  been  divide 
into  two,  namely,  pink  and  cream-pini 
the  latter  including  those  varieties  i 
which  the  ground  colour  is  cream,  an 
typified  by  Constance  Oliver,  Mrs.  Henr 
Bell  and  Sutton’s  Queen.  The  hon.  secre 
tary  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  Adelaid 
Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 


Changes  in  the  Leaves  of  a  Viola. 


Some  of  the  wild  species  of  Viola  ar 
given  to  change  from  the  habit  of  th 
plant  and  form  of  the  leaves  in  spring 
time  to  a  form  assumed  later  on  when  1: 
full  growth.  An  observer  writing  to  “  Th 
American  Botanist”  for  November,  sav 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  foun 
V.  ovata  when  he  first  saw  it.  It  hai 
more  flowers  than  leaves,  and  the  latte 
were  of  the  usual  egg-shaped  or  ovat 
form.  He  lifted  the  plant,  took  it  home 
potted  it,  and  grew  it  on  the  window-sill 
After  it  had  finished  flowering,  the  leave 
developed  plentifully,  and  underwent 
gradual  change.  At  first  they  becam 
lobed  at  the  lower  end,  and  these  lobe 
increased  in  size  until  the  leaves  assume< 
the  form  of  those  of  Viola  palmata,  anc 
were  smooth,  although  the  spring  leave: 
were  hairy.  Our  Viola  hirta  is  oftei 
nearly  smooth  at  the  time  of  blooming 
but  later  on,  when  the  seeds  are  ripening 
the  young  leaves  produced  are  quite 
hairy. 


Tomatos : 


Selecting  Good 
Varieties. 


The  time  for  sowing  seeds  of  Tomato: 
has  again  come  round,  and  a  few  note: 
regarding  the  varieties,  grown  here  under 
glass,  may  prove  helpful  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  journal. 

I  annually  grow  some  nine  or  ten  varie 
ties,  usually  trying  at  least  one  new  sort 
every  year.  For  the  last  nine  years  I 
have  had  the  greatest  satisfaction  with 
Laird’s  Supreme.  A  grand  setter,  it  pro. 
duces  an  abundant  crop  of  moderate-sized 
fruits,  of  fine  shape  and  excellent  flavour. 
An  equally  free  setter  is  Stirling  Castle, 
and  the  fruits,  if  not  of  the  largest  size 
are  of  a  beautiful  shape  and  colour.  The 
new  variety,  Dickson’s  Liberty,  I  tried! 
last  season  for  the  first  time,  and  rvasl 
quite  pleased  with  it,  and  will  grow  iti 
again.  Freedom,  an  American  variety,  is 
second  only  to  Laird’s  Supreme  here.  It 
gives  a  heavy  crop  of  beautiful  large 
fruit,  and  the  quality  is  excellent.  Mag¬ 
nus,  another  American  sort,  is  of  a  deep 
pink  colour,  like  the  old  Mikado,  and  is, 
probably  the  finest  flavoured  of  all  the! 
Tomatos.  It  gives  only  a  fair  crop,  how¬ 
ever,  but  individual  fruits  are  large  and 
not  at  all  coarse.  Spark’s  Earliana,  yet 
another  Yankee  variety,  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  sort  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  fruits  are  dull  scarlet  in  colour,  and 
very  sweet.  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All  does 
well,  and  produces  the  earliest  ripe  fruits. 
It  gives  a  heavy  crop  of  handsome,  round, 
flat  fruits. 

C.  Blair.  ' 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 
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=  Sweet  Pea  = 


E.  W.  King  &  Co’s.  White  Spencer. 

White  Spencers  under  different  names 
,hould  now  be  getting  plentiful,  but  they 
ire  not  all  of  the  same  quality.  Some 
>f  them  may  be  large,  but  their  petals 
.re  so  expanded  and  thin  that  they  lack 
r.  purity  of  colour.  That  is  not  the  case 
vith  E.  W.  King  and  Co.'s  White  Spen- 
er,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  white,  and 
,f  good  substance.  The  standard  is  very 
vavy  and  occasionally  there  are  two  stan- 
lards,  though  there  are  differences  of 
■pinion  as  to  this  being  desirable.  In 
ny  case,  a  bunch  of  flowers  looks  mas- 
ive  and  beautifully  pure. 

Our  photograph  was  taken  from  flowers 
ent  us  by  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co., 
ioggeshall,  Essex,  and  our  photographer 
.as  used  rather  a  large  number  of  them, 
hereby  seemingly  reducing  the  size. 
They  were,  however,  as^large  as  anyone 
.eed  desire,  while  the  stems  were  all  that 
ould  be  expected  at  the  beginning  of 
iugust  in  a  season  that  was  unusually 
ry  and  hot.  These  flowers  were  gathered 
rom  plants  being  grown  for  seed.  The 
ariety  is  guaranteed  as  being  fixed, 
rough  occasionally  a  stray  plant  may  not 
e  exactly  typical,  yet  those  getting  go  per 
ent.  of  true  flowers  have  every  reason  to 
e  perfectly  satisfied  in  the  case  of  such 

variable  plant  as  the  Sweet  Pea  has 
ow  become.  We  reckon  that  flowers 
lised  from  this  stock  wall  be  plentiful  at 
dribitions  during  the  forthcoming  sea- 
in. 


=  Sweet  Pea  = 

> - ; -  -  •  - \ 

A.  B.  Bantock. 

Messrs.  Baker’s,  of  Wolverhampton, 
re  very  enthusiastic  growers  of  flowers 
1  great  variety,  and  amongst  them  Srveet 
pas  receive  special  attention.  Last 
lar  we  asked  them  for  some  flowers  of 
leir  novelties,  and  accordingly  on 
ugust  5th  we  received  a  box  of  flowers  of 
-i*o  of  their  novelties,  including  A.  B. 
antock. 

The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  wavy, 
right  pearl-pink  and  quite  uniform  in 
lilour.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  choice  and 
dutiful  self-coloured  Sweet  Pea  of  a 
lie  that  is  largely  popular  amongst  the 
Iritish  community  for  decorative  pur- 
pses  in  the  home  and  in  a  variety  of 
pys.  The  accompanving  illustration 
tows  an  average  of  three  flowers  on  a 
em  regularly  placed  at  equal  distances 
id  showing  the  petals,  which  are  waved 
'1  a  variety  of  ways.  The  stems  are 
roag  and  of  good  length,  notwithstand- 
g  the  late  period  of  the  year  at  which 
e  received  them,  but  those  represented 
the  illustration  were  not  of  the  natural 
ngth,  having  been  cut  by  the  photo- 
*apher  to  suit  his  purpose,  the  object 
hng  to  show  the  flowers  to  the  best  ad- 
intage. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Sweet  Pea  £.  W.  King-  and  Co’s.  White  Spencer. 
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Bdifopial. 


?£&  jUwwtl.” 

The  fifth  issue  of  “The  Sweet  Pea 
Annual,”  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  is  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  all  past  numbers,  as  it 
is  also  larger  in  size.  It  contains  a  great 
amount  of  information  on  quite  a  variety 
of  subjects  relating  to  Sweet  Peas,  and 
the  chapters  being  short  a  larger  number 
of  them  have  been  -written  by  different 
authors.  The  first  chapter  is  written  by 
Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  of  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  who  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Mendelism  as  applied  to  Sweet 
Peas.  He  gives  a  few  introductory  re¬ 
marks  to  enable  his  readers  to  follow  him 
and  then  he  gives  an  account  of  various 
crosses  amongst  Sweet  Peas  which  he  has 
made  and  the  results  that  follow  these 
definite  crosses  through  the  first  and 
second  generation.  Those  who  read  this 
will  be  able  to  understand  not  only  what 
they  may  expect  by  crossing  two  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas  for  the  sake  of  their  col¬ 
our,  but  also  how  to  fix  anything  good 
which  may  arise  during  the  second  and 
succeeding  generations. 

The  Godetia-flowered  Sweet  Pea  is 
rather  interesting  in  its  way,  as  showing 
what  a  Pea  flower  might  develop  into  by 
reverting  to  an  ancestral  type,  but  we  are 
glad  the  finder  wore  it  in  his  coat  instead 
of  saving  seed  from  it,  otherwise  in  a  few 
years  it  might  be  said  that  the  Sweet  Pea 
was  non  est.  The  account  of  “The  Sweet 
Pea  Streak,”  given  by  Mr.  George  Massee, 
of  Kew,  should  be  a  warning  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  overdosing  their  favourite 
flower  with  manure.  The  application  of 
available  nitrogen  had  completely  upset 
’he  organisms  which  fix  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  with  the  consequence 


that  no  nodules  were  produced  on  the 
roots  whatever.  Except  under  certain 
conditions  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
apply  nitrogen  as  a  manure  for  Sweet 
Peas. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Drayson  discusses  recent 
developments  amongst  Sweet  Peas.  He 
states  that  Queen  Alexandra  and  Saint 
George  are  splendid  advances  in  brilli¬ 
ancy,  while  in  Henry  Eckford  we  have 
a  colour  not  hitherto  represented  amongst 
Sweet  Peas.  He  thinks  that  in  Helen 
Pierce  we  may  have  a  forerunner  of  a 
new  race  of  veined  or  marbled  flowers. 

Pictures  are  given  of  the  various  out¬ 
ings  of  the  society  inspecting  the  Sweet 
Pea  Trials  at  Reading,  Kelvedon  and 


Marks  Tey,  Essex.  On  p.  51  a  list  0 
too-much-alike  varieties  is  printed,  whid 
should  be  a  good  guide  to  those  who  ar 
on  the  outlook  for  distinct  colours.  Ii 
the  various  audits  of  Sweet  Peas  we  not 
that  most  exhibitors  are  gone  upon  Helei 
Lewis,  which  was  showm  the  greates 
number  of  times  at  the  London  Sweet  Pe 
Show,  likewise  topping  the  list  in  th 
first  prize  audit.  At  the  Dublin  Sho\ 
it  was  again  exhibited  oftener  than  an 
other  variety,  the  general  audit  and  th 
first  prize  audit  showing  this.  The  Ad 
nual  may  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secre 
tary,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  Adelaid 
Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex,  post  free  fo 
two  shillings. 


Sweet  Pea 

Mrs.  Andrew  Ireland. 

The  above  is  the  only  variety  of  Sweet 
Pea  which  received  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
in  190S  and  which  will  be  put  into  com¬ 


merce  this  year.  The  flowers  are  of  larg 
size  and  the  bright  rose  standards  ar 
somewhat  shaded  with  a  scarlet  or  appa; 
ently  so  owing  to  the  brightness  of  th 
colour.  It  is  very  broad,  rounded  and  i 
up-to-date  form  and  sufficiently  wavy  t 
be  placed  amongst  the  Spencer  class 
It  is  folded  along  the  middle,  and  othei 


Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Andrew  Ireland. 
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yise  slightly  wavy,  but  it  shows  a  great 
xtent  of  surface  whether  in  the  cut  state 
,r  in  the  open  garden,  and  is,  therefore, 

1  beautiful  and  effective  variety.  The 
vings  are  also  very  broad,  of  beautiful 
uatline,  but  somewhat  paler  than  the 
tandard,  being  of  a  soft  silvery  rose  and 
n  the  bud  state  considerably  tinted  with 
■eilow.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
trikmg  and  pleasing  novelties  that  will 
ie  sent  out  this  year. 

Several  writers  have  described  it  as  a 
ipencer  Jeannie  Gordon  and  that  variety 
las  enjoyed  a  great  run  of  popularity  for 
,ome  years  past,  but  is  a  grandiflora  type 
•ather  than  the  Spencer  form  like  the 
iew  comer.  It  is  an  admirable  flower  in 
.he  cut  state  either  in  daylight  or  in  rooms 
vith  artificial  light  which  shows  up  the' 
aright  colour  to  perfection.  We  may  also 
idd  that  it  received  a  First-class  Certifi- 
rate  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  at 
:he  White  City  last  year. 

The  flowers  from  which  our  illustration 
.vas  prepared  were  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Dob'oie  and  Co.,  of  Rothesay  and  Marks 
Tey,  Essex,  on  August  6th,  last  year, 
after  the  season  was  practically  over. 
The  flowers  came  from  the  Marks  Tey 
seed  farm,  where  a  splendid  trial  of  Sweet 
Feas  was  grown  last  year,  an  inspection 
of  which  convinced  us  that  the  plants 
were  admirably  grown  and  flowered  for 
an  ordinary  seed  farm. 

- - 

‘She  £tou&. 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting 
flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 

I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when 
laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 

From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that 
waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 

When  rocked  to  rest' on  their  mother's 
breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 

I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

*  *  * 

I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  ■water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky : 

I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and 
shores ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 

For  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a 
stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 

And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their 
convex  gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 

Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost 
from  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

—Shelley. 

- - 

Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
London,  on  February  10th.  The  spring 
show  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  March 
24th,  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster.  All  particulars  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Hayward  Mathias,  Lucerne,  Stubbington, 
Fareham,  Hants. 


Nicotiana  Culture. 


The  Gultare  of  f4icotiai?a. 


All  the  Nicotianas  or  Tobacco  plants 
are  raised  from  cuttings  or  seed,  the 
latter  being  the  most  universal  method. 
As  the  plants  grow  slowly  in  their  early 
stages  the  cultivator  must  start  early — 
say,  in  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March. 

According  to  the  number  of  plants  re¬ 
quired  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots  or 
pans,  which  must  be  carefully  prepared 
by  using  plenty  of  drainage  and  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand  in  about  equal  proportions.  For 
seeds  this  had  better  be  sifted  and  the 
pan  filled  up  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  top  according  to  the  method  of  germ¬ 
inating  the- seeds.  (See  A  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration).  If  the  grower  is 
hampered  for  lack  of  heat,  he  can  assist 
germination  by  placing  a  pane  of  glass 
over  the  top.  In  that  case  about  1  in. 
should  be  left  for  the  seedlings  to  grow 
beneath  the  glass;  otherwise  it  is  better 
to  fill  the  pan,  leaving  only  a  small  space 
for  watering  with  a  rosed  watering  pot. 
The  seedlings  are  not  so  liable  to  damp 
when  close  to  the  surface.  This  compost 
should  be  pressed  down  firmly  and  wat¬ 
ered,  if  in  any  w'ay  dry,  previous  to  sow¬ 
ing.  About  an  hour  afterwards  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  and  a  shallow  sprinkling  of 
the'  finer  part's  of  the  compost  scattered 
over  them. 

The  seeds  will  germinate  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50  degs.  to  60-  degs.,  the  latter 
figure  ensuring  a  quicker  and  stronger 
germination.  "  If  the  pots  or  pans  are 
placed  on  a  hotbed  or  in  a  propagating 
case,  it  is  best  to  remove  them  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  well  up  to  a  place 


where  they  will  get  more  light  and  air, 
even  if  the  temperature  is  somewhat 
lower.  Here  they  may  grow  until  fit  to 
handle,  when  they  may  be  pricked  off  into 
other  pans  or  boxes  as  shown  at  B  in  the 
accompanying  sketches.  It  is  best  to  re¬ 
turn  the  pans  or  boxes  to  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  neaidy  as  possible  where  the  plants 
will  get  plenty  of  light  and  air,  as  well 
as  warmth,  to  encourage  them  to  take 
hold  of  the  fresh  soil. 

When  the  seedlings  touch  one  another 
they  may  be  potted  up  separately  or  the 
boxes  may  be  transferred  to  a  cold  frame 
when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  ■warm  and 
here  they  may  grow  slowly  until  they  can 
be  planted  in  the  open  air  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June.  Those  boxes  Which  are 
intended  for  out-door  culture  may  be 
planted  more  widely  apart  than  those  in¬ 
tended  for  potting  off  whenever  they  be¬ 
come  ready.  A  small  plant  newly  potted 
off  is  shown  at  C.  It  is  better  to  pot  them 
off  when  they  attain  this  size  rather  than 
allow  them  to  get  root-bound.  Any  size 
of  pot  may  be  used  according  to  the  size 
or  vigour  of  the  seedling,  but  whenever 
the  roots  are  well  through  the  compost 
thev  should  be  transferred  to  larger  sizes 
according  to  their  requirements.  Plants 
intended"  for  putting  outside  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  occupy  the  boxes  longer  to  save 
further  work  in  transplanting,  and  the 
plant  at  D  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  size,  the  grower  may  expect  it  to  be 
at  planting  out  time,  bv  comparison  with 
the  same  sowing  of  plants  which  mar  be 
potted  off  singly  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
treatment  of  the  two  sets  becomes  differ¬ 
ent  at  the  time  of  potting  off. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  1  go  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


The  Night-scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana 
alata,  better  known  as  N.  affinis)  and  N. 
sanderiana  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation 
in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  greenhouses 
and  conservatories.  They  may  be  profit¬ 
ably  flowered  in  6  in.  pots  and  extra  large 
plants  may  be  flowered  in  8  in.  pots. 
Supposing  the  seedlings  were  first  of  all 
potted  in  2  in.  pots,  they  can  next  be 
potted  into  large  6o’s  whenever  the  roots 
are  well  through  the  soil.  The  next  shift 
should  be  into  48  size  pots,  that  is,  5  in. 
pots  or  even  6  in.  pots,  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plants.  When  the  roots  are 
well  through  the  soil  and  interlacing 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  the  plants  will 
show  less  vigour  of  growth  and  at  that 
time  they  may  be  fed  with  liquid  manure 
once  or  twice  a  week,  using  it  very  weak 
to  begin  with.  If  larger  plants  are  wanted 
they  should  be  shifted  into  8  in.  pots  be¬ 
fore  they  get  root-bound.  Feeding  may 
be  left  off  when  the  plants  commence  to 
flower. 

As  the  flower  stem  gets  thrown  up  a 
stake  should  be  put  to  it  and  even  if  there 
are  more  than  one  stem  the  lateral  ones 
may  be  looped  up  to  the  central  one, 
unless  the  plant  is  of  unusual  size  and 
grown  in  large  pots,  when  more  stakes 
may  be  used  to  keep  the  stems  well  apart 
from  one  another. 

The  same  sort  of  compost  used  in  the 
seed  pans  may  also  be  used  for  trans¬ 
planting  the  seedlings  into.  It  may  be 
somewhat  heavier  for  nlants  potted  off 
singly,  but  at  the  second  shift  a  more 
substantial  and  richer  compost  should  be 
employed.  The  relative  proportions  of 
this  are  well  shown  in  the  diagram  at  E. 
Beginning  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  three  parts 
of  loam  should  be  employed  to  one  of  well 
rotted  cow  manure,  one  of  leaf-mould  and 
one  of  sand.  The  loam  should  be  broken 
up  by  hand  or  with  the  garden  trowel 
and  used  in  a  lumpy  condition.  The 
manure  should  be  rubbed  through  a  half¬ 
inch  sieve.  The  leaf-mould  should  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  to  get  rid 
of  sticks  and  stones.  The  whole  should 
then  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  used  at  the 
second  and  succeeding  pottings  and  made 
moderately  firm.  It  should  not  be  ram¬ 
med  hard  as  in  the  case  of  hard  wooded 
plants. 

- - 

The  Swanage  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  their  show  this  year  on  August 
2nd. 

Correct  Names  of  Two  Sweet  Peas. 

“The  name  Mrs.  J.  Wilcot  given  to  the 
Spencer  American  Pea  mentioned  on  p. 
36  of  the  ‘  Sweet  Pea  Annual  ’  should  be 
Mrs.  Wilcox,  and  the  variety  there  named 
Grace  Wilson,  which  we  hope  to  send  out 
next  season,  has  been  renamed  Mrs.  B. 
Gilbert.”  The  above  information  has 
been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son, 
Dyke,  Bourne,  Lines. 

A  Profitable  Apple  Tree. 

“The  Irish  Farming  World”  mentions 
a  fruitful  old  Apple  tree  of  the  variety 
Golden  Harvey,  grown  by  Mr.  John  Fahy, 
Kilmanham,  Piltown,  Ireland.  The  tree 
is  about  ninety  years  of  age,  and  mea¬ 
sures  10  ft.  in  circumference  at  18  in- 
above  ground.  Last  year  it  bore  13,000 
Apples,  which  were  sold  at  6d.  to  2s.  per 
hundred,  according  to  their  quality,  and 
the  whole  tree  netted  fy  10s.  In  former 
years  the  fruit  was  sold  on  the  tree  for  17= 


A  Good  Cactus  Dahlia. 

Souvenir  de  Gustave  Douzon  is  a  good 
garden  decorative  Dahlia  and  one  of  the 
very  best  of  that  section.  Its  flowers  are 
of  an  enormous  size — quite  rivalling  a 
Sunflower  in  fact.  But  still  it  is  not 
coarse  or  ugly.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
both  refined  and  attractive  looking,  while 
giving  a  bold  effect.  Its  colour  is  a  very 
pleasing  shade  of  crimson-scarlet,  and 
the  individual  petals  being  so  unusually 
large,  the  intensity  and  richness  of  its 
colour  is  shown  to  splendid  advantage. 
Grown  singly  as  a  pot  plant  in  a  border 
where  brightness  is  lacking,  it  will  be 
found  an  excellent  helper,  but  planted  in 
groups  of  three’s  it  is,  of  course,  most 
telling. 

Highgate,  N.  C.  T. 


Liliums. 

Liliums  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
ornamental  of  bulbous  plants.  The  soil 
best  suited  for  them  is  peat,  loam,  and 
leaf-mould  of  good  depth,  and  when 
planting  them  out  of  doors  it  is  advisable 
Lo  have  a  handful  or  two  of  sharp  sand 
placed  round  them  to  preserve  the  bulb 
from  excess  of  damp,  and  also  during 
winter  to  place  some  other  loose  material 
over  them.  When  potting  it  is  advisable 
only  to  half  fill  the  pots  with  soil,  and 
only  partially  cover  the  top  of  the  bulb, 
using  moderately  dry  soil.  They  may 
then  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame, 
and  only  a  slight  syringing  of  water  oc¬ 
casionally  will  be  required  until  the 
growth  has  started,  w'hen  water  may  be 
given  sparingly,  and  more  soil  added  as 
growth  proceeds. 

Frank  Robinson. 

Hoyland  Common,  Nr.  Barnsley. 


How  to  Grow  Pentstemons. 

These  lovely  old-fashioned  flowers  are 
very  easily  grown  and  managed.  The 
plants  grow  quickly,  which  is  a  consider¬ 
ation,  and  they  like  good  soil,  but  thrive 
anywhere.  Put  in  the  young  plants  in 
March,  and  by  summer  there  will  be  some 
show  of  bloom,  increasing  each  year. 
The  plants  should  not  be  disturbed  or 
divided  ;  they  hate  to  be  tampered  with, 
but  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  grow  into 
immense  clumps.  They  should  not  be 
cut  down  when  blooming  is  over,  but  in- 
April  the  old  flower  stems  may  be  cut 
away,  although  it  is  not  essential  to  do 
so,  in  fact,  these  old  stems  make  good 
cuttings. 

Pentstemons  are  invaluable  plants  to 
have  blossoming  on,  as  they  do,  so  late 
in  the  season  when  other  flowers  are  fail¬ 
ing.  To-day  (31st  October)  my  Pents’te- 
mons  are  in  good  bloom  and  have  been 
so  for  many  weeks,  in  spite  of  frost. 

C.  M.  Radcliff. 

Hurdlestown,  Kells,  Co.  Meath. 


Trachelium  caeruleum, 

This  is  a  curious  plant  and  not  so  ofte> 
seen  now-a-days  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  far  more  beaut 
ful  when  grown  under  glass  than  in  tl 
open  border.  It  bears,  very  freely,  larg 
corymbs  of  flowers  of  a  rich  violet-bh 
colour,  and  may  be  raised  easily  fro- 
cuttings,  but  a  better  way  is  to  sow  tl 
seed  in  February  in  a  gentle  heat.  IVhe 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  hand! 
pot  them  off  in  equal  parts  of  loam  an 
leaf-mould,  with  a  dash  of  sand  mixe 
with  the  soil,  and  if  potted  finally  int 
54  size  pots,  will  give  a  quantity  of  blooi 
through  August  and  September  for  hous 
decoration  or  to  furnish  the  conservators 
We  have  very  few  flowering  plants  of  thi 
shade  of  colour,  and  this  makes  it  th 
more  useful. 

J.  C.  SCAMMELL. 


Veronica  cupressoides. 

A  clump  of  this  Veronica  lends  i 
splendid  effect  to  the  rocker}-.  It  i 
really  one  of  the  best  of  the  shrublr 
varieties  for  the  purpose,  being  equal! 
as  effective  in  winter  as  in  summer.  I 
grows  about  a  foot  in  height  and  as  th> 
name  implies,  is  of  a  Cypress-like  habit 
It  does  best  in  a  good  sandy  loam,  with 
a  moderate  dry  position. 

When  propagation  is  desired,  put  ; 
few  inches  of  good  soil  round  the  base  0: 
the  plant,  then  slightly  bend  over  a  few 
of  the  shoots  and  keep  these  in  positior 
with  pieces  of  bent  wire  (no  cutting  i; 
required). 

Very  soon  young  shoots  will  break  forth 
into  the  fresh  soil,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
time  the  young  plants  may  be  severed 
from  the  parent  and  taken  away  to  form 
new  plantations. 

Northampton.  R.  R. 


How  to  use  Allamanda  Flowers. 

Generally  the  flowers  of  the  above  are. 
considered  useless  for  cutting  purposes, 
yet  to  those  who  have  houses  and  table 
decoration  to  do  they  will  be  found  de¬ 
serving  of  cultivation  for  the  above  pur¬ 
pose.  Remove  the  blooms  from  the 
plants  when  fully  expanded,  then  takel 
some  green  wire  of  a  size  that  will  pass 
inside  the  stem  of  the  flowers,  but  stout 
enough  to  prevent  them  turning  round. 
Avoid  bruising  the  flowers  While  pushing 
the  wire  into  them.  Then  some  shoots 
of  suitable  thickness  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Privet  (Ligustrum)  or  twigs  of  Lilac. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  shrubs  to  choose 
from,  but  I  advocate  some  wire,  as  you 
can  bend  it  to  take  off  the  stiffness  and 
unnatural  appearance  of  whatever  the 
arrangement  may  be.  Finally  go  over 
the  flowers  and  put  inside  the  tube  about: 
six  drops  of  clean  water,  which  will  keep, 
them  fresh  four  or  five  days. 

Weybridge.  A.  MIDDLETON. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

op-dressing  Lawns. 

A  nice  velvety  lawn  is  a  most  beautiful 
■ature  of  any  garden,  but  it  can  only  be  ob- 
.ined  by  very  careful  attention.  Crops  of 
Divers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  stimulated 
;gularly  by  judicious  applications  of 
irious  manures,  but  the  lawn,  generally, 
oes  not  receive  this  attention  in  a  corre- 
jonding  degree.  The  grass  is  cut  every 
eek,  or  nearly  every  week,  throughout  the 
hole  of  the  summer,  thus  exposing  the 
>ots  of  the  grasses  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
in.  In  shallow,  or  gravelly  soils,  large 
itches  of  grass  die,  or  at  least  the  latter  is 
idly  injured.  This  all  means  a  deteriora- 
on  of  the  lawn  and  more  labour  and  ex- 
snse  for  the  owner  or  occupier  in  getting  it 
1  a  fair  condition  for  the  next  summer.  If 
lese  facts  be  realised  now,  and  the  cultiva- 
r  will  tackle  the  necessary  work  at  once, 
3  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
fits  in  the  summer  time, 
ow  to  Improve  Lawns. 

Where  clayey  loam,  or  even  heavy  soil  of 
3od  average  depth  'obtains,  organic  manures 
3ed  not  be  used ;  but  in  the  case  of  sandy 
>am,  or  gravelly  soil,  organic  manure  and 
ch  loam  must  be  put  on.  With  regard  to 
te  clayey,  or  heavy  soil,  give  a  dressing  of 
fiphate  of  ammonia,  half  a  pound,  and 
iperphosphate,  two  pounds,  to  each  forty 
[uare  yards. 

For  the  lighter  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil, 
?e  four  bushels  of  well-rotted  manure,  two 
ishels  of  good  loam,  and  one  bushel  of 
ritty  soil,  or  road  drift,  to  each  forty  square 
irds.  Mix  the  ingredients,  spread  them 
.'enly  on  the  grass,  and  then  brush  the  ma- 
rial  gently  to  and  fro  every  week  for  a 
onth  or  so.  By  doing  this  the  top-dressing 
ill  get  worked  in  around  the  roots  of  the 
rass,  and  the  latter  will  commence  to  grow, 

1  due  course,  and  form  a  much  fuller  car- 

-t  than  formerly. 

runing  Deciduous  Shrubs. 

Do  not  lose  any  time  in  getting  all  neces- 
-ry  pruning  of  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees 
me.  If  great  care  be  not  taken,  however, 
badly-grown  shrub  will  be  made  worse.  It 
a  mistake  to  cut  away  too  many  shoots 
?ar  the  points  of  the  branches.  The  object 
pruning  should  be  to  improve  the  form,  to 


’ S ■  1  shows  how  to  -prune  a  deciduous 
rub-  el,  A ,  shoots  which  should  be  cut 
'\? >  B,  B,  young  shoots  which  must  not  be 
cut  off,  except  to  avoid  overcrowding . 


secure  a  naturally-grown  specimen,  and  not 
to  create  a  stiff,  mop-shaped  subject. 

By  studying  Fig.  1,  readers  j?f  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  will  understand  clearly  how 
to  do  the  work.  Cross,  or  ill-grown  shoots 
such  as  those  shown  at  A,  A,  must  be  cut 
out,  but  many  of  the  smaller  shoots,  as 
shown  at  B,  B,  must  be  left.  A  few  only 
should  be  removed  to  prevent  overcrowding. 
If  too  many  small  shoots,  growing  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  are  cut  out,  a  thicket 
of  twigs  would  result  and  so  spoil  the  shape 
of  the  bush  or  tree.  Those  young  shoots  that 
are  cut  away  must  be  severed  close  to  the 
large  stem,  if  several  11  eyes,”  or  buds,  be 
left  at  the  base  of  the  small  shoot,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  number  of  young  twigs  will  grow. 
Top-dress  Rhododendrons. 

These  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  should 
be  generously  treated ;  they  deserve  good 
treatment.  When  the  dead  leaves  of  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  and  shrubs  collect  under  the 
Rhododendron  bushes,  a  quantity  of  soil  is 
generally  loosened  and  swept  away  with 
them,  thus  leaving  bare  the  roots.  Preserve 


Fig.  2  shows  how  the  branches  of  Peach 
and  N ectarine  trees  should  be  tied  up  for 
cleansing  purposes. 

the  surface  roots,  and  feed  them  by  putting 
on  a  thick  mulch  of  good  peat  and  loam, 
mixed ;  if  peat  cannot  be  obtained  use  leaf- 
soil  and  cover  it  with  loam.  The  peat  may 
be  put  on  in  a  lumpy  state,  not  in  a  powder. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Cleaning  Fruit  Trees. 

It  is  really  astonishing  the  number  of 
insect  pests  that  will  live  on  the  branches, 
lodged  in  the  bark,  of  fruit  trees  during  the 
winter  months.  In  summer  time  the  insects 
are  active,  and  it  is  almost  an  endless  task 
to  keep  them  from  utterly  destroying  both 
leaves  and  fruit  at  that  time ;  but  now  we 
can  get  at  close  quarters  with  the  pests  and 
should  not  lose  any  time  in  doing  so. 

The  branches  of  wall  trees  such  as  those  cf 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Apricots,  and 
Cherries,  must  be  loosened  from  the  wires, 
or  walls,  and  be  tied  in  small  bundles,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  then  the  operator  will  know 
which  branches  have  been  dealt  with.  The 
walls  may  be  freely  syringed  with  strong 
solutions  of  insecticides  without  injury  to 
the  trees,  and  the  latter,  too,  may  be  dressed 
with  insecticides  at  full  strength,  as  the  bark 
will  not  be  damaged  by  them  while  they  are 


Fig.  3.  Rhubarb  roots  may  now  be  lifted, 
divided,  and  replanted.  Preserve  all  the 

roots  possible,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

practically  dormant.  The  buds  are  always 
tender,  and  very  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  injure  them  either  by  the  mixtures  used, 
or  the  manipulation  of  the  shoots. 

Vines. 

Vines  on  pergolas,  or  walls,  should  be 
pruned  at  once,  if  this  work  has  been  de- 
laj^ed.  Nearly  every  branch  which  is  cut 
off  at  the  present  time  will  bleed  in  spring 
when  the  sap  flows  unless  the  cut  ends  are 
at  once  painted  with  a  preparation  called 
“  styptic,”  or  with  painters’  “  knotting,” 
which  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

There  need  not  be  any  lack  of  work  in  this 
department  at  the  present  time,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  vegetable  grower  will  be  eager  to 
commence  operations  in  every  quarter;  but  it 
is  well  to  proceed  warily.  With  regard  to 
the  planting  and  sowing  of  seeds,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  study  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
its  condition.  If  it  be  clayey  and  cold  and 
full  of  moisture,  leave  seed  sowing  and  the 
planting  for  a  time.  If  of  a  light,  sandy 
nature,  and  nice  and  dry  now,  seeds  for 
early  crops  may  be  sown,  and  seedlings 
transplanted.  If  readers  who  have  not  had 
much  experience  follow  this  advice  they  will 
be  quite- satisfied  later  on. 

Spring  Cabbages. 

V  hen  the  soil  is  dry  on  the  surface  make 
good  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe  between  the  rows 
of  plants.  Never  mind  waiting  for  weeds 
to  grow,  but  create  a  dry  mulch  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  let  in  air  and  warmth.  Then  feed- 
ing  must  be  done.  Before  hoeing  the  soil 
put  on  a  top-dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  at 
the  rate  of  two  ounces  per  yard  run  of  row, 
distributing  the  soda  as  evenly  as  possible. 

By  following  up  the  hoeing  and  giving 
fortnightly  applications  of  nitrate,  very  fine 
Cabbages  will  be  available  for  cutting  quite 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  would  be  the  case 
if  they  did  not  receive  this  attention. 
Broccoli. 

V  atch  the  Broccoli,  and  as  the  flowers  de¬ 
velop  break  down  two  or  three  large  leaves 
over  them  to  protect  them  from  frost  and  the 
burning  effects  of  the  sun  afterwards. 

Rhubarb. 

Lift  the  roots  and  carefully  divide  the 
larger  clumps  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Replant 
the  divided  parts  in  deeply  trenched,  rich 
soil,  allowing  a  space  of  4  ft.  between  the 
clumps. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Cleanliness  in  the  Greenhouse. 

Spring  is  surely  looming  ahead,  and  the 
many  plants  which  have  been  resting  dur- 
ing  the  recent  dull  time  will  be  awakening 
into  life  and  activity.  Greenhouse  subjects 
are  more  affected  by  their  surroundings  than 
we  usually  imagine,  and  cleanliness  is  es¬ 
sential  if  perfect  specimens  are  looked  for. 
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All  dead  or  decaying  foliage  should  be 
removed,  and  any  mossy,  slimy  matter  accu¬ 
mulated  on  the  pots  must  be  washed  off,  and 
the  atmosphere  about  the  plants  kept  in  a 
sweet  state  by  judicious  ventilating,  whilst 
‘over-heating  should  be,  at  the  same  time, 
carefully  guarded  against,  as  this  is  one 
great  cause  of  failure  with  novices. 

Many  of  what  I  may  term  the  “hard¬ 
leaved  subjects,”  such  as  palms,  etc.,  may 
he  washed  with  a  sponge  and  tepid  water, 
Whilst  others  will  do  better  if  syringed  to 
remove  any  deposits  of  dust  from  their 
foliage.  Top-dressings  may  be  given  (after 
the  old  surface  soil  has  been  removed)  to 
many  things  that  do  not  require  repotting, 
and  the  amateur  may  rest  assured  that  such 
attentions  given  now  will  be  amply  repaid 
later  on. 

A  Fine  Cool-House  Shrub. 

Sparmannia  africana  does  remarkably 
well  in  the  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory; 
in  fact,  in  very  small  structures  it  often 
proves  such  a  rapid  grower  that  room  cannot 
be  spared  for  it,  and  it  has  to  be  discarded 
solely  upon  that  account. 

Smaller  specimens,  however,  can  always  be 
obtained  at  this  season  by  means  of  cuttings, 
which  will  strike  readily  in  sand,  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  if  placed  under  a  bell-glass  or 
in  the  propagator.  Pot  up  singly  as  soon 
as  roots  are  formed,  and  by  pinching  back 
the  main  shoots  now  and  again  induce  a 
bushy  habit  of  growth.  Shift  the  young 
plants  on  as  necessary  till  about  midsummer, 
when,  if  growing  as  they  should,  six-inch 
pots  at  least  will  be  necessary,  then  they  can 
be  hardened  off  outside  until  September,  at 
which  time  they  will  heed  re-housing. 
Starting  Gloxinias. 

Various  tuberous-rooted  plants,  such  as 
Gloxinias,  etc.,  may  be  started  into  active 
growth  in  batches,  some  being  held  back  for 
use  later,  as  by  this  method  the  flowering 
period  may  be  lengthened  until  the  early- 
sown  seedlings  produce  their  blossoms, 
which  some,  at  any  rate,  will  do  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  if  sown  at  once!  It  is  best  to  place 
each  singly  in  a  small  pot  of  leaf-mould  and 
peat,  with  a  little  silver  sand  and  charcoal 
added,  potting  on  into  richer  soil  as  the 
growth  progresses.  Of  course  in  large,  estab¬ 
lishments,  where  a  great  number  is  required, 
this  method  would  take  too  much  valuable 
space,  and  the  tubers  are  placed  somewhat 
closely  in  boxes,  and  then  submitted  to 
genial  warmth,  being  shifted  into  pots  when 
sufficiently  forward. 

Gloxinias  from  Seed. 

Simultaneously  with  starting  the  dormant 
bulbs,  seed  may  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes, 
using  as  a  medium  peat  and  leaf-mould  in 
equal  quantities.  This  should  be  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  which  done,  one-third 
part  of  silver  sand  should  be  added,  and  the 
whole  well  mixed.  This  forms  a  most  suit¬ 
able  compost,  and  after  the  seed  has  been 
sown,  which  should  be  done  very  thinly,  it 
may  be  carefully  watered  and  shaded  with 
a  sheet  of  glass  to  prevent  undue  evaporation 
of  moisture.  In  a  genial  temperature  ap¬ 
proaching  70  degrees  it  will  soon  commence- 
to  germinate,  and  when  the  resultant  plant- 
lets  are  large  enough  to  handle,  transplant 
into  other  boxes,  and  from  thence  into  pots 
singly,  when  every  care  should  be  given  to 
encourage  even  and  rapid  growth. 

Under  proper  conditions  most  of  them 
should  bloom  this  yeart  although  of  course 
the  plants  must  not  be  expected  to  give  of 
their  best  until  the  second  season. 

Vines  from  “  Eyes.” 

This  is  the  best  month  of  the  year  for  the 
amateur  to  obtain,  if  he  so  desires,  young 
plants  from  his  favourite  Black  Hamburg  or 
other  chosen  variety  of  Vine.  The  light  is 
better  than  last  month,  and  the  wood  is  na¬ 
turally  somewhat  more  matured. 

The  buds  or  “  eyes  ”  to  select  for  the  pur¬ 


pose  should  be  cut  from  thoroughly  ripened 
wood  of  last  year’s  growth.  It  is  not  often 
that  many  young  Vines  are  required,  there¬ 
fore  each  may  have  a  pot  to  itself.  Cut  the 
rod  cleanly  through  at  an  angle,  from  half 
to  one  inch  above  and  below  a  joint,  and 
press  firmly  into  the.  soil,  leaving  the  swell¬ 
ing  bud  just  level  with  the  surface.  Then 
plunge  the  pot  to  its  rim  into  the  propagator, 
where  a  bottom  heat  of  70  degrees  should  be 
available  in  order  to  induce  quick  rooting, 
and,  when  active  growth  commences,  watch¬ 
fulness  and  ventilation  are  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  “  damping  off.” 

Celosias. 

The  sowing  of  these  showy  annuals  is 
often  deferred  till  March,  but  I  would  advo¬ 
cate  a  batch  being  put  in  now  for  August 
flowering.  It  is  seldom  we  see  them  really 
well  grown  by  amateurs,  but  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  this  should  be  so.  I  fancy  they  are 
not  kept  sufficiently  moist  by  syringing  and 
other  means,  for  I  have  invariably  noticed 
that  any  tendency  to  dryness  causes  the 
foliage  to  fall  off,  which  of  course  greatly 
disfigures  the  plants. 

Pans  or  shallow  boxes,  should  be  used,  and 
the  seed  sown  in  light,  sandy  soil,  will  soon 
germinate  if  placed  in  a  genial  bottom  heat 
of  about  65  degrees.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
about  the  young  plants  moist,  but  not  stag¬ 
nant,  repotting  as  necessary  to  prevent  them 
becoming  pot-bound,  as  if  allowed  to  reach 
that  state  they  will  run  to  flower  prematurely 
and  become  spoilt. 

Autumn-struck  Hydrangeas. 

These  may  now  be  shifted  into  thgir  flower¬ 
ing  pots,  and  six  or  seven  inch  receptacles 
will  be  found  large  enough.  Afterwards 
they  will  require  more  water  and  warmer 
quarters  to  enable  them  to  make  good  growth 
and  throw  out  their  massive  flower-heads ; 
indeed,  whilst  growing  they  must  be  liber¬ 
ally  supplied  with  moisture,  with  alternate 
applications  of  liquid  cow  manure  when  the 
flower  buds  become  visible. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cool  House  Orchids. 

Many  of  the  various  species  and  hybrid 
Odontoglossums  will  now  be  developing 
their  flower  spikes.  Those  in  the  most  for¬ 
ward  stage  of  development  should  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  they  may  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  light ;  this  may  be  done 
by  placing  the  plants  on  stands  or  inverted 
pots,  also  by  suspending  them  from  the  roof. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  substance  and 
qualities  of  the  flowers  are  considerably  im¬ 
proved  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the 
plants  are  given  the  full  advantage  of  light. 
One  of  the  greatest  troubles  with  which  we 
have  to  contend,  at  the  present  season,  when 
the  young  flower  scapes  are  advancing,  is 
slugs.  This  pest  secrete  themselves  in  the 
potting  compost  and  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
even  with  every  care  and  attention  in  look¬ 
ing  for  them  we  find  that  they  frequently 
destroys  the  work  of  a  twelvemonth  by  eating 
out  the  flower  scapes  in  a  very  short  period. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  wrap  a  small  piece  of 
cotton-wool  around  the  base  of  the  flower 
spike,  for  although  this  not  actually  pre¬ 
vent  them  eating  off  the  spikes,  it  forms' a 
barrier  which  they  find  difficult  to  surmount 
and  thus  in  some  measure  it  tends  to  preserve 
the  flower  scape.  Small  patches  of  bran,  or, 
better  still,  of  brewers’  grains- if  procurable, 
placed  on  pieces  of  crock  or  glass,  and  laid 
about  the  stages  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
potting  compost,  offers  a  good  feeding 
ground  for  slugs  and  snails,  then  by  the  aid 
of  a  light  they  are  easily  caught  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Masdevallias. 

Many  of  the  early-flowering  varieties  of 
this  genus  will  now  be  producing  their 
flower  scapes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 


a  large  £enus  df  Orchids  as  this,  and  r- 
tainly  one  of  the  most  interesting,  attract  e, 
and  easily  cultivated,  should  have  fallei  ;o 
much  out  of  favour  among  prominent  Ore  d 
cultivators.  It  seems  only  a  few  years  s  :e 
that  the  whole  of  the  Masdevallias  and  1- 
lied  genera  were  one  of  the  principal  1. 
tures  in  every  Orchid  collection.  Nothin  ;s 
more  serviceable  to  make  a  display  or  n  :e 
attractive  and  useful  for  exhibition  purp-  ;s 
than  such  species  as  M.  ignea,  M.  Veitci, 
and  the  various  tinted  forms  of  M.  cocci  a 
(harryana).  While  these  are  showy,  te 
dwarfer  growing  kinds  such  as  M.  sclb- 
deriana,  M.  polysticta,  M.  caudata,  [. 
racemosa,  M.  Estradae,  M.  muscosa,  an  a 
host  of  others,  have  all  their  especial  po  ts 
of  beauty  and  interesting  characterist  3. 
Then  we  have  another  section  in  the  [. 
Chimaera  family,  that  produce  their  fl.ov-5 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  ,  d 
are  worthy  of  every  consideration.  '  .e 
whole  of  the  Masdevallias  may  be  rec  1- 
mended  as  suitable  subjects  for  every  a  i- 
teur’s  collection. 

They  do  well  in  a  temperature  of  abou'  0 
degrees  normal  in  winter.  They  are  ,  0 
very  suitable  to  be  grpwn  among  Ferns  i  a 
cool  house,  as  they  are  particularly  shr  :- 
loving  plants,  especially  so  during  the  la¬ 
test  months  of  the  year.  As  stated  abt  ■. 
these  not  being  fashionable  Orchids,  fly 
are  procurable  at  a  modest  outlay,  in  re  t 
cases  costing  not  more  than  a  shilling  or  to, 
and  therefore  are  within  the  reach  of  e 
most  humble  amateur.  They  like  a  cc  . 
humid  atmosphere  while  growing,  wi 
slightly  drier  conditions  during  the  dorm  t 
season,  but  they  must-  not  be  permitted  n 
remain  in  a  dry  state-  for  any  lengthen 
period. 

H.  J.  Chapman 
- - 

The  Essex  County  Council  have  z- 
plied  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  sanctii 
a  bye-law  for  the  protection  of  Ferns  a'l 
wild  plants  in  the  county. 

Croydon  Gardeners  and  Soil  Inoculation. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Croydon  a! 
District .  Horticultural  Mutual  Impro'- 
ment  Society,  Mr.  Mark  Webster,  1 
Kelsey  Park  Gardens,  Beckenham,  ga; 
an  interesting  lecture  on  the  nitro  b;- 
terine  culture.  The  results  of  his  expe- 
ments  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sem- 
tional.  He  considered  poor  subsoil  t: 
best  medium  for  inoculation,  and  thougt 
that  soil  containing  roots  which  had  bei 
treated  with  this  culture  would  be  muii 
benefited  for  successional  crops.  Seeif 
that  the  cost  of  collecting  and  distribute; 
this  nitrogenous  matter  was  so  very  sm;l 
he  could  not  understand  why  .  such  f- 
horbitant  prices  were  charged  for  t; 
article. — The  ninth  annual  dinner  of  U 
Society  was  held  at  the  Greyhound  Hot , 
Croydon,  on  the  10th  inst. 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees  with  a  Fire  Engine. 

Some  interesting  experiments  tookplu 
at  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  Experiment 
Fruit  Farm,  at  Woburn,  on  January  251, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Spenc 
Pickering,  F.R.S.,  the  director  of  t: 
establishment.  It  was  considered  that! 
jet  of  steam  might  be  used  as  a  winfl" 
spray  for  fruit  trees,  and  at  the  suggesti  1 
of  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons,  wb 
are  now  making  a  great  speciality  > 
spraying  apparatus,  the  Duke’s  fire  engi' 
was  pressed  into  service.  It  was  fouj 
quite  possible  to  spray  a  jot  of  steam 
a  temperature  that  should  be  sufficient  1 
kill  the  eggs,  lying  in  the  interstices  ! 
the  bark,  but  whether  the  method  is  pn 
ticable  from  a  commercial  point  of  vitf 
still  remains  to  be  seen. 
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ONION  FLY. 

CL  +++ 

Onions  are  attacked  by  this  disease  more 
frequently  in  some  districts  than  others. 
Here  (in  Sussex)  it  has  been  very  preva¬ 
lent  this  season,  and  I  thought  the  ac¬ 
count  of  my  successful  treatment  of  it 
might  interest  the  readers  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World. 

When  I  first  noticed  the  leaves  turning 
yellow  at  the  tips,  and  the  plants  looking 
unhealthy,  I  went  down  the  rows  and 
pulled  up  every  plant  that  appeared  to 
be  attacked,  and  found  the  bulbs  full  of 
small  white  maggots.  I  burnt  these  at- 
once,  and  then  filled  the  holes  from 
which  they  were  taken  with  lime  and 
soot,  and  to  prevent  the  other  plants  from 
being  attacked,  I  mixed  soot  an3  lime  in 
about  equal  quantities  (it  ought  to  be  a 
dark  grey  colour),  and  with  a  trowel 
spread  this  mixture  evenly  along  the 
rows.  Then  I  mixed  a  wine-glass  hill  of 
paraffin  in  a  gallon  of  water,  stirred  this 
thoroughly,  and  poured  it  into  a  water¬ 
ing  can.  I  next  proceeded  to  walk  along 
the  rows  already  spread  with  soot  and 
lime,  washing  it  into  the  ground  with  the 
paraffin  and  water.  If  it  is  showery 
weather  at  the  time  so  much  the  better, 
as  then  the  soot  and  lime  is  washed  more 
thoroughly  into  the  ground.  All  that 
now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  inspect  the 
crop  each  day,  removing  every  plant  that 
shows  signs  of  disease,  filling  the  hole 
up  with  soot  and  lime.  One  must  be 


careful  next  year  not  to  plant  Onions  on 
the  same  piece  of  ground. 

The  cottagers  about  here  tell  me  that 
by  sowing  Onions  out-of-doors  in  the 
autumn  they  find  they  are  not  attacked 
by  the  fly  the  following  spring.  Sowr  the 
seed  in  a  nursery  bed  about  the  first  or 
second  week  in  August ;  leave  them  in 
their  drills,  not  thinning  them  out  till 
the  spring,  when  the  small  plants  must 
be  put  out  in  their  prepared  bed.  Give 
them  an  occasional  dusting  with  soot, 
and  hoe  frequently  amongst  the  rows  to 
keep  the  ground  quite  clean.  They  tell  me 
that  by  this  method  they  get  a  much 
finer  crop  of  Onions,  and  are  never 
bothered  by  the  Onion  flv. 

C.  M.  Smith. 

- - 

Hibiscus  Sabdariffa. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  member  of 
the  Mallow  family  native  to  various  parts 
of  America,  and  which  is  grown  for  the 
sake  of  the  succulent  calyces,  which  are 
eaten.  Popularly  .this  vegetable  is  named 
Roselle.  The  seed  pod  is  cut  out,  and 
what  remains  is  then  cooked,  and  is  said 
to  taste  very  much  like  Cranberries,  as 
well  as  being  of  that  colour.  It  is  a  trifle 
less  tart  than  Cranberries,  although  the 
uninitiated,  if  given  some  to  taste,  would 
be  likely  to  describe  it  as  Cranberries. 
The  calyces  are  rather  thick  and  fleshy, 
and  this  is  the  part  that  is  cooked.  The 
plant  has  yellow  flowers,  grows  to  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.  high,  and  blooms  until  cut  down  by 
frost.  An  account  of  it  appears  in  the 
“Florists’  Exchange.” 


Asparagus  elongatus. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ornamental 
species  of  Asparagus  come  from  South 
Africa,  and  recently  a  distinct  looking 
species,  under  the  above  name,  has  found 
its  way  to  America  and  may  soon  reach 
our  shores.  The  plant  is  not  a  climber, 
but  is  of  upright  growth,  although  the 
ultimate  twigs  are  very  slender  with  a 
fluffy  and  light  appearance  when  fully 
developed.  It  stands  well  in  the  cut  state 
and  is  useful  both  for  greenery  and  the 
myriads  of  small  flowers  which  it  pro¬ 
duces,  reminding  one  of  the  Cloud  Plant 
(Gypsophila  paniculata). 

Alimentary  Value  of  Mushrooms. 

The  “Moniteur  de  l’Horticulture  ”  fur¬ 
nishes  some  information  on  this  subject. 
It  says  we  can  only  compare  the  edible 
value  of  Mushrooms  to  that  of  meat  which 
is  the  usual  plan.  Their  purport  in  albu¬ 
minoid  matter  is  weaker,  and  their  di¬ 
gestibility  is  less,  varying  according  to 
the  species.  An  agricultural  chemist  has 
been  putting  to  a  test  both  the  dry  matter 
and  the  albuminoids  of  the  principal 
species  of  edible  Mushrooms  of  Central 
Europe  and  finds  that  they  contain  84  to 
90  per  cent,  of  water.  Without  wishing 
to  diminish  the  ardour  of  hunters  for 
chanterelles  and  other  choice  dainties  of 
that  sort,  they  should  look  at  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  a  matter  of  fact  point  of  view, 
and  not  spread  false  notions  amongst  the 
public  concerning  their  qualities.  We 
suppose,  however,  that  people  will  still 
patronise  Mushrooms  and  their  allies  for 
the  sake  of  variety  and  as  dainties,  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  have  acquired  a  taste 
for  them. 


Of  all  insect  pests  that  ravage  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  the 
wireworm  is  the  deadliest.  The  damage  it  does  annually  is  appalling. 

To  exterminate  the  wireworm,  the  centipede,  the  leather  jacket, 
the  eel  worm  and  the  multipede  that  ruin  your  garden  use 

=  K I  LOG  RUB  = 

—the  surest  and  most  effective  pest  destroyer  yet  produced— and  use  it  NOUS'. 
“KILOGRUB”  is  a  chemical  powder  which,  well  worked  into  the  soil  gives  out  fumes 
which  are  fatal.  No  insect  pest  can  live  on  “KILOGRUB”  treated  soil.  Only  2 
or  3  ounces  are  necessary  for  a  square  yard. 

Remember,  “KILOGRUB”  is  a  proved  success.  TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

Prices  oash  with  order  7  lbs*  •••  2s-  0d-  2-cwt.  ...  7s.  Od.  Sample  Tin, 

’  carriage  paid:—  F  evut.  ...  5s.  Od.  1  cwt.  ...  11s.  6d.  9d. 

BOOKLET  ABOUT  IT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

JOHN  PEAK  &  Co.,  Dept,  K,  54,  Soho  Street,  Wigan,  Lancs. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  mav 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3  613.  Temperature  for  Certain  Plants. 

In  what  temperature  should  Acokanthera 
spectabilis  be  grown,  or  is  it  hardy,  and 
should  it  be  trained  as  a  climbing  plant? 
When  does  Deutzia  crenata  flower?  Could 
I  flower  it  in  April?  Is  Chlorophytum  ela- 
tum  variegatum  a  stove  plant?  (Old  China, 
Fifeshire.) 

Acokanthera  spectabilis  comes,  from  South 
Africa,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse 
and  flowered  at  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  to 
52  degs.  in  winter.  It  has  also  been  grown 
in  a  stove.  It  may  be  grown  as  a  dwarf 
plant  in  pots  or  as  a  climber.  Deutzia 
crenata  is  a  hardy  shrub  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  You  could  probably  get  it  to 
bloom  by  establishing  it  in  pots  and  growing 
it  in  a  greenhouse  with  a  winter  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  45  degs.  to  50  degs.,  and  thereby 
getting  it  in  bloom  in  April.  As  it  is  a 
strong  growing  shrub  it  is  scarcely  worth 
this  trouble,  when  there  are  several  small 
Deutzias  more  easily  accommodated  in  pots 
of  moderate  size.  D.  gracilis  would  be 
hardy,  or  nearly  so,  with  you,  but  it  is  best 
in  a  greenhouse.  By  allowing  it  to  come 
along  naturally  with  the  heat  of  the  sun 
it  would  bloom  by  April  even  in  an  un¬ 
heated  greenhouse,  and  in  a  heated  one  may 
be  had  considerably  earlier.  The  Chloro¬ 
phytum  you  mention  is  a  cool  greenhouse 
plant,  and  may  be  grown  with  great  success 
in  the  window  of  a  dwelling  house. 

3614.  Name  of  Plant  and  Treatment. 

The  green  leaf  I  bought  last  year  as  a  pot. 
plant,  and  have  been  keeping  in  a  cold 
greenhouse.  Is  this  the  proper  treatment, 
and  do  you  think  I  am  likely  to  succeed  with 
it  ?  Please  let  me  know  the  name  of  it  and 
what  treatment  I  should  give  it  in  summer 
and  oblige.  (W.  Green,  Sussex.) 

The  small  twig  sent  us  was  Asparagus 
Sprengeri,  which  should  stand  the  winter 
in  your  cold  greenhouse,  if  not  much  subjec¬ 
ted  to  frost.  If  it  is  in  too  small  a  pot,  re-pot 
it  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  leaf-mould  and  a  good  dash 
of  sand.  Do  not  give  it  much  water  until 
it  commences  to  grow,  but  after  it  has  .filled 
the  pot  with  roots  and  is  growing  freely, 
give  it  plenty  of  water  during  summer, 
especially  in  dry  weather.  In  winter  it  re¬ 
quires  much  less  water,  but  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  dust-dry,  otherwise  the  foli¬ 
age  will  suffer.  It  should  acquire  a  better 
colour  if  slightly  shaded  during  the  warmer 
parts  of  summer. 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should'  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
-flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


3615.  Winter-flowering  Carnation  Un¬ 
satisfactory. 

I  have  some  winter-flowering  Carnations 
that  I  obtained  last  spring  in  3  in.  pots.  In 
May  I  put  them  into  8  in.  pots  and  kept 
them  well  watered  in  the  greenhouse.  They 
turned  rather  pale  at  first,  but  afterwards 
began  to  grow  away  with  only  one  stem.  I 
thought  they  would  do  better  as  the  summer 
passed  along,  but  they  kept  to  one  stem  all 
the  time,  and  gave  only  about  one  flower 
each  in  November.  They  have  a  few  little 
shoots  now,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  How  can  I  make  them 
bushy?  (W.  T.  Matthews,  Surrey.) 

The  initial  mistake  you  made  was  to  shift 
the  plants  from  3  in.  pots  into  8  in.  pots. 
Carnations  sliould  never  be  given  too  much 
soil  at  any  one  time,  so  you  should  have  put 
the  plants  into  5  in.  pots  after  you  got  them 
if  they  were  well  rooted,  potting  them  firmly. 
Later  on,  after  they  have  made  some  more 
growth,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  put  them  in¬ 
to  6^  infc  pots  and  finally  into  the  flowering 
pots.  By  moving  them  from  time  to  time  in 
this  way  before  roots  get  matted  you  en¬ 
courage  them  to  make  growth.  There  is  an¬ 
other  important  point  which  you  overlooked, 
and  that  was  to  stop  the  plants  from  time  to 
time  as  they  require  it,  in  order  to  make 
them  branch  out  and  become  bushy.  When 
the  plants  get  about  6  in.  high  about  1  in. 
or  2.  in.  of  this  should  be  cut  off  just  above 
a  joint,  to  encourage  the  plants  to  throw  out 
side  shoots.  This  may  be  done  from  time 
to  time  as  it  becomes  necessary  till  the  end 
of  July,  after  which  they  should  be  quite 
bushy,  and  can  then  be  allowed  to  throw  up 
their  flower  stems.  After  the  final  shift,  and 
the  roots  a.re  well  round  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given.  You  can¬ 
not  do  much  good  with  the  plants  you  now 
have,  so  that  those  side  shoots  should  be 
taken  off  with  a  heel  of  old  wood  when  3  in. 
or  4  in.  long,  dressed  as  cuttings  and  in¬ 
serted  firmly  in  pots  of  light,  sandy  soil. 
Stand  them  where  they  will  get  a  bottom 
heat  of  60  degs.,  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  roots.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted 
pot  them  off  singly  into  large  thumb  pots  or 
small  6o’s,  according  to  their  size,  and  treat 
as  above  advised.  They  must  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air  at  all  times. 

3616.  Sowing  Dahlia  Seed. 

I  have  some  seed  saved  from  Cactus  Dah¬ 
lia  Britannia.  It  seems  very  thin.  Do  you 
think  it  will  be  good?  When  should  I  sow 
it,  and  what  treatment  should  I  give  it? 
(A.  C.  Denny,  Herts.) 

The  seeds  of  Dahlias  are  naturally  thin, 


but  the  embryo  may  be  perfect,  all  the  same 
If  you  cannot  determine  this  by  cutting  on 
open,  you  should  sow  the  seeds  in  pots  .0 
pans  of  light,  sandy  soil,  about  the  beginnim 
of  March.  They  should  have  a  bottom  hea 
of  60  degs.,  if  possible,  to  encourage  fre 
germination.  Ac  soon  as  they  are  fit  ti 
handle  they  may  be  transplanted  into  boxe 
about  2  in.  apart  each  way,  and  when  the' 
have  made  a  number  of  leaves  you  can  po 
them  off  singly  in  small  pots  at  first,  but  i 
you  succeed  in  getting  them  to  come  alonj 
quickly  they  should  have  a  shift  into  ; 
larger  size  a  month  in  advance  of  the  tim 
you  plant  them  out  at  the  beginning  of  June 


ROOM  PLANTS, 

3  617.  Begonia  Steins  Falling  Away. 

I  have  two  Begonias  in  the  front  windov 
that  grew  well  and  flowered  last  summer 
One  had  the  leaves  red  underneath  and  pro 
duced  small  pink  flowers,  and  the  other  hac 
large,  red  flowers.  The  stems  of  both  sud 
denly  came  away  in  November,  and  the  rec 
one  had  a  kind  of  tuber  below  the  stem 
Will  they  grow  again,  and  if  so,  how  shal 
I  treat  them?  (M.  F.  Sharp,  Essex.) 

The  Begonia  with  the  small  flowers  anc 
the  under-surface  of  the  leaves  red  was  prob 
ably  B.  evansiana,  which  has  a  tuber  like 
the  other  one.  That  with  the  large  red 
flowers  was,  no  doubt,  a  variety  of  tuberou; 
Begonia.  Keep  them  both  in  the  same  pot; 
till  they  commence  to  grow  in  spring,  and 
as  soon  as  you  see  the  small  shoots  sprouting 
up  you  should  re-pot  them  into  pots  consider 
ably  smaller  than  they  are  in  at  present. 
Use  a  compost  of  one  part  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  leaf-mould  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sand.  Mix  the  compost  well,  and  pot  mode¬ 
rately  firmly.  When  the  plants  are  about 
3  in.  high  you  can  re-pot  the  plants  in  a 
size  larger,  using  the  same  compost,  with 
the  addition  of  half  a  part  of  well-decayed 
cow  manure.  In  this  they  should  grow 
freely,  and  when  pushing  up  for  flower  vou 
can  give  them  weak  liquid  manure  once  or 
twice  a  week. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3  618.  Rock  Plants  with  Grey  Foliage. 

We  have  a  rockery  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
garden  that  rises  up  to  a  good  height  in  the 
centre,  and  I  think  this  will  be  a  good 
place  for  planting  a  collection  of  plants 
with  grey  foliage,  which  I  think  would  show 
up  well  from  the  doorway,  whether  in  flower 
or  not.  Could  you  assist  me  with  the  names 
of  a  fair  number,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and 
because  some  may  turn  out  better  than  others, 1 
as  the  place  gets  rather  dry  in  summer?  (L. 
A.  M.,  Worcestershire.) 

Plants  with  grey  foliage  suitable  *for  the 
drier  parts  of  your  rockery  are  Snow  in 
Summer  (Cerastium  tomentosum),  Achillea  in 
variety,  encrusted  Saxifrages,  Tanacetum 
argenteum,  and  others  of  that  character.  A11- 
tennaria  dioica,  A.  tomentosa,  Dianthus 
caesius,  Festuca  glaucli,  Lychnis  coronaria, 
L.  Flos-jovis,  Potentilla  argyrophylla,  Sem- 
pervivum  arachnoideum,  S.  Laggeri,  Ve¬ 
ronica  incana,  Stachys  lanata,  Artemisia 
glacialis,  Hieracium  villosum,  Edelweiss 
(Leontopodium -alpinum),  Teucrium  Folium 
and  Origanum  Dictamnus  are  others  of  suit¬ 
able  character  for  different  parts  of  the 
rockery. 

3619.  Choice  Irises. 

I  am  going  to  grow  Irises  amongst  the 
Roses,  which  would  give  a  display  before 
the  Roses  would  come  into  bloom,  and  I 
think  the  slight  shade  given  the  Irises  would 
be  beneficial  to  them,  and  do  the  Roses  no 
harm.  Please  name  about  twenty  showy 
varieties.  (H.  Mitchell,  Surrey.) 

In  view  of  }'our  intention  to  plant  Irises 
amongst  the  Roses,  the  latter  should  be  5  ft. 
apart  and  the  Roses  planted  alternately,  to 
give  them  full  advantage  of  the  ground,  and 
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give  them  a  closer  appearance.  Give  a  good 
watering  occasionally  in  June,  July  and 
August,  and  if  your  soil  is  in  any  way  light 
a  mulching  of  2  in.  of  well-decayed  cow 
manure  would  keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist. 
Irises  that  are  well  worth  cultivating  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  are  :• — I.  florentina, 
I.  germanica,  I.  g.  Purple  King,  I.  pallida 
dalmatica,  I.  p.  Queen  of  May,  1.  aphylla 
Mme.  Chereau,  I.  a.  Mrs.  Reuthe,  1.  squalens 
Dr.  Bernice,  I.  variegata  Darius,  I.  v. 
Gracchus,  I.  albicans  Princess  of  Wales,  I. 
amoena  Mrs.  G.  Darwin,  I.  flavescens,  I. 
sambucina,  I.  sibirica,  I.  orientalis,  I.  Mon- 
nieri,  I.  spuria,  I.  versicolor,  I.  laevigata, 
or  Japanese  Iris,  usually  known  as 
I.  Kaempferi.  We  have  included  a 
large  number  of  species  in  the  above  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  but  there  are  many  beauti¬ 
ful  varieties  belonging  to  a  number  of  them. 

3620.  Sweet  Peas  in  Mixture  or  Sepa¬ 
rately. 

Do  you  think  the  best  plan  to  get  a  large 
number  of  Sweet  Peas  is  to  sow  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  fewer  kinds  for  effect  in  the  garden? 
We  used  to  have  a  very  fine  display  by  sow¬ 
ing  long  lines  of  mixed  Sweet  Peas,  which 
iooked  like  hedges  when  in  full  growth  and 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  now, 
and  of  better-  colours,  but  would  they  not  be 
equally  suitable  for  making  hedges  to  hide 
the  vegetable  quarters  beyond?  I  should  be 
pleased  to  hare  your  opinion.  (A.  M.  T., 
X  orthumberland. ) 

The  large-flowered  Sweet  Peas  are  equally 
as  suitable  for  making  hedges  of  mixed 
varieties  as  the  old-fashioned  small  ones. 
Very  few  lovers  of  Sweet  Peas  nowadays  de¬ 
pend  on  mixtures  for  their  display  of  Sweet 
Peas.  Even  for  home  decoration,  modern 
taste  demands  that  one  sort,  or  a  few  sorts, 
should  be  used  at  any  given  time.  More¬ 


over,  most  lovers  of  Sweet  Peas  like  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  different  varieties,  so  that 
they  can  get  the  best  of  any  particular 
colour  or  colours  they  may  desire.  For  the 
sake  of  variety,  they  grow  as  many  as  their 
garden  can  accommodate,  and  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  know  the  names.  On  the  other 
hdnd,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Sweet 
Peas  are  not  all  of  the  same  vigour.  Some 
of  the  finer  ones  are  not  very  strong  growers, 
and  if  sown  in  mixture,  especially  if  sown 
thickly,  they  are  liable  to  get  crowded  out 
during  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  in 
any  case  they  would  not  give  you  so  many 
flowers  as  they  would  if  sown  separately. 
You  can  also  guard  against  crowding  out  by 
sowing  the  seeds  4  in.  to  6  in.  apart,  so  that 
each  seed  will  have  plenty  of  room  to  grow. 


ROSES. 

3  6  21.  A  Dozen  Roses  for  Poles. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  name  a 
dozen  Roses  suitable  for  growing  on  tall 
poles  ?  Some  of  the  ramblers,  single  and 
double,  that  flower  freely  would  please  me 
well,  but  I  would  like  to  have  some  others 
with  larger  flowers  of  different  colours. 
Your  assistance  would  be  much  appreciated. 
(H.  Mitchell,  Surrey.) 

Amongst  the  rambler  and  Wichuraiana 
type,  we  should  name  Lady  Gay,  Dorothj^ 
Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  Hiawatha,  Blush 
Rambler  and  Tausendschon.  The  above  are 
varied  in  colour,  strong  growing  and  suit¬ 
able  for  tall  pillars — that  is,  for  growing  on 
poles.  Hybrid  Teas  are  very  serviceable  for 
the  same  purpose  when  the  climbing  ones 
are  selected,  such  as  Longworth  Rambler 
(crimson),  Ards  Pillar  (velvety  crimson), 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg  (light  crimson), 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  (white  with  a  yellow 
base),  and  Climbing  Mrs.  W,  J.  Grant  (rosy 


pink).  A  Hybrid  Perpetual  that  makes  a  tall 
climber  is  Ards  Rover  (crimson). 

36  2  2.  White  Matter  on  Rose  Shoots. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  white  matter  is 
on  the  stems  of  old  shoots  of  the  enclosed, 
and  if  it  is  harmful.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  do  to  get  rid  of  it,  if  in  any  way 
injurious?  (W.  Green,  Sussex.) 

The  white  matter  on  your  Rose  leaves  is 
the  resting  stage  of  the  Mildew  (Sphaero- 
theca  pannosa).  The  white  matter  itself 
would  not  do  much  harm,  as  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  all  dead  long  ago,  but  the  resting  por¬ 
tions  will  commence  growing  again  on  the 
return  of  warm  weather  and  affect  the  same 
plants,  as  well  as  others.  You  can  largely 
get  rid  of  the  matter  at  pruning  time.  The 
shoots  infested  with  the  white  woolly  matter 
should  not  be  thrown  down,  but  burned, 
otherwise  the  fungus  would  grow  all  the 
same,  and  its  spores  would  be  carried  about 
by  the  wind.  If  your  plants  get  attacked, 
spray  them  with  water  and  then  dust  them 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  if  that  does  not 
effect  a  complete  cure,  you  should  make  up  a 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  at  the  rate 
of  ^  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  syringe  the  foliage  of  your  Roses 
with  that.  Your  object  should  be  not  to  al¬ 
low  the  fungus  to  get  into  its  second  stage, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  destroy. 

3623.  Scarlet  and  Fragrant  Roses. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  which  you  believe  are  the  best  of 
the  following  Roses  ?  I  should  like  scarlet 
or  bright  crimson.  I  like  them  with  a  sweet 
-smell,  but  a  good  shape.  Do  you  recommend 
these  as  strong  and  free-flowering  : — (1) 
Hugh  Dickson,  (2)  Captain  Hayward,  (3) 
Senateur  Vaisse,  (4)  L’ldeal  (climbing),  (5) 
Ards  Pillar?  Which  is  the  best  sweet-smell- 


HENRY  ECKFORD,  F.R.H.S 

(Dept.  8),  WEM,  SHROPSHIRE. 


In  placing  before  practical  gardeners  my  special  collection  of  vegetable  seeds,  I 
believe  1  am  offering  splendid  value.  The  seeds  are  carefully  selected  under 
my  own  supervision,  and  are  guaranteed  to  produce  exhibition  quality  vegetables. 
You  will  find  that  the  utmost  variety  has  been  introduced  into  these  collections, 
and  I  know  those  growing  from  my  tested  seeds  will  have  cause  for  congratu* 
lation  at  the  proper  Season.  The  testimonials  I  have  received  in  past  Seasons 
give  me  every  confidence  in  recommending  a  trial  to  new  friends. 

JECKFORD’S  OFFER 

Ideal  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 

The  quantities  in  the  collection  are  sufficient  for  Ordinary  Gardens,  Allotments,  etc.,  and 
contain  the  following  :  Four  half-pints  of  Eckford’s  Pedigree  Culinary  Peas  for  Succession  ; 
half-pints  each  of  Broad  Beans,  Dwarf  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners;  and  liberal 
packets  of  the  following  small  Seeds :  Beet,  Borecole,  Broccoli  (three  varieties — early, 
medium  and  late),  Brussels  Sprouts,  Early  Cabbage,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Savoy,  Carrot, 

Early  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Cress,  Ridge  Cucumber,  Lettuce  (two  varieties),  Mustard,  Onions 
(two  varieties),  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Tomato,  Garden  Turnip,  and  V egetable  Marrow. 

The  above  are  all  Excellent  Kinds— Fine  for  Exhibition. 

Sent  Carriage  Paid  for  5/6  cash  with  order. 

If  pints  of  Peas  and  Beans  are  required  instead  of  half-pints,  the  iprice  of  tha 
Collection  will  be  8/-,  carriage  paid.  A  specially  written  Booklet  on  Vegetable 
Culture  for  the  Amateur  is  given  free  with  every  order. 
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ing  and  strong-growing  for  a  town  garden? 
(A.  M.  Webb,  Middlesex.) 

No.  1  is  crimson,  shaded  scarlet,  and  fra¬ 
grant  ;  No.  2  is  scarlet-crimson,  best  in  a 
cool  season,  but  not  particularly  fragrant ; 
No.  3  is  also  crimson,  good  in  autumn  and 
fragrant ;  No.  4  is  not  fragrant  and  not  very 
suitable  for  a  town  garden.  We  should  prefer 
Ards  Pillar,  which  is  velvety-crimson,  and 
one  of  the  best  pillar  Roses,  but  not  very  fra¬ 
grant.  All  would  grow  with  you,  we  have 
no  doubt,  but  if  any  were  to  be  rejected,  it 
would  be  No.  4.  The  others  are  strong-grow¬ 
ing  and  free-flowering.  Dwarf,  fragrant 
and  crimson  Roses  are  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie 
Baumann  and  General  Jacqueminot.  The 
last-named  is,  perhaps,  the  freest-flowering 
of  the  three,  but  all  are  distinctly  and 
strongly  fragrant. 

3624.  Putting  Slates  below  Roses. 

I  take  in  The  Gardening  World  every 
week.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  inform  me  upon  the  following  : — I 
am  putting  some  Rose  trees  in  shortly,  and 
have  been  advised  to  put  a  piece  of  slate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  I  am  making  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  roots  going  too  deep.  Is  this  ad¬ 
visable,  as  I  feel  very  doubtful  about  it  ? 
(T.  G.  Blake,  Essex.) 

We  see  no  object  in  putting  slates  below 
Roses ;  nor,  indeed,  anything.  It  is  an  an¬ 
tiquated  custom.  The  roots  will  go  over 
the  edges  of  the  slate  and  then  take  a  down¬ 
ward  course  if  they  have  any  inclination  to 
do  so.  The  slate  would  also  prevent  the 
moisture  from  rising  directly  to  the  roots  in 
summer,  ancf  thus  tend  to  keep  the  Roses  un¬ 
duly  dry.  The  proper  way  is  to  trench  the 
ground  2^  ft.  deep  and  let  them  go  down  if 
they  care  to.  A  mulching  bn  the  top  during 
summer  would  do  more  to  keep  the  roots  near 
the  surface  than  by  putting  slates  beneath 
the  plants.  It  is  our  opinion  that  if  the  roots 
were  kept  unduly,  dry  by  means  of  slates 
they  would  cease  growing  in  July,  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  bloom  in  the  autumn,  even 
if  inclined  to  do  so  when  grown  under  mere 
natural  conditions. 

3625.  When  to  Disbud  Roses. 

I  thank  you  for  information  re  Clematis. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  give  you  a  list  of  my 
Roses,  but  will  do  so  now  on  the  other  side 
of  this  card.  (A.  G.  Henderson,  Stafford.) 

_  We  have  arranged  your  Roses  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  to  which  they  belong,  and  here  repro¬ 
duce  them,  so  that  “you  can  refer  no  them 
when  we  speak  of  treatment  required  by  any 
particular  class  or  variety.  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  in  your  list  are  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman 
Crawford,  A.  Colomb,  Frau  Carl  Druschki, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Xavier 
Olibo  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Sanford.  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses  in  your  list  are  Killarney,  La 
France,  Robert  Scott,  Ards  Pillar,  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  Marjorie,  Captain  Christie,  Papa 
Lambert,  Caroline  Testout,  Exquisite, 
Gladys  Harkness  and  Betty.  A  number  of 
them  are  suitable  as  climbers,  or  for  cover¬ 
ing  pillars,  namely,  Ards  Pillar  and  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  while  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Mme. 
Berard  are  best  on  walls.  The  Tea  Roses 
you  have  are  Souvenir  de  P.  Notting,  Mme. 
Berard,  Princess  Beatrice  and  Gloire  de  Di¬ 
jon.  Dorothy  Perkins  is  a  Wichuraiana 
Rose,  and  suitable .  for  pillars,  fences  and 
trellises.  W.  A.  Richardson  is  a  Noisette 
Rose  which  should  be  grown  as  a  climber  or 
as  a  standard,  and  merely  thinned  out,  but 
not  pruned  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 
Duke  of  York  being  a  China  Rose  of  mode¬ 
rate  growth,  should  be  pruned  back  with¬ 
in  4  in.  or  6  in.  of  the  base  of  the  shoots. 
With  regard  to  your  question  on  the  subject 
of  disbudding,  we  should  say  that  that  is 
only  necessary  in  the  case  of  Roses  intended 
for  exhibition.  None  of  the  climbers  or  Noi¬ 
settes  in  your  list  need  be  disbudded.  As  to 
the  time  concerning  which  disbudding  can. 
best  be  done,  that  will  determine  itself.  Ex¬ 
amine  your  Roses  frequently  when  they  are 
advancing  to  the  blooming  stage,  and  in  the 


case  of  those  you  wish  to  exhibit  remove  the 
side  buds  as  soon  as  you  can  lay  hold  of 
them  between  the  finger  and  thumb  without 
injuring  the  terminal  bud,  which  is  always 
the  best  one  for  exhibition,  unless  it  has  got 
accidentally  damaged  or  injured  by  insects. 
In  any  case  it  is  the  one  to  retain  for  exhi¬ 
bition.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid 
Teas  and  dwarf  Tea  Roses  are  those  most 
likely  to  give  you  exhibition  blooms. 

3626.  Tall  Single  Roses. 

Would  you  please  name  about  half  a  dozen 
tall-growing,  single  Roses  of  different 
colours  that  I  could  grow  on  long  stakes  on 
each  side  of  the  walk  down  the  middle  of  the 
garden.  How  should  I  prune  them  at  plant¬ 
ing  time?  (W.  Howson,  Middlesex.) 

Tall-growing  single  Roses  that  would  meet 
3'our  case  are  Macrantha  (flesh),  Hiawatha 
(crimson),  Moschata  alba  (white),  Blush 
Rambler  (blush),  Carmine  Pillar  (carmine), 
and  Jersey  Beauty  (pale  yellow,  finally  be¬ 
coming  almost  white).  When  planting  these 
it  would  be  well  to  cut  them  back  to  2  ft. 
from  the  ground,  if  tall,  and  if  short,  you 
could  even  cut  them  to  18  in.  with  advan¬ 
tage. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3627.  Flowering  Climbers  for  Wire 
Arch. 

I  wish  to  fix  a  wire  arch  over  a  garden 
gate  which  faces  south-west,  but  gets  a  good 
deal  of  wind.  I  want  to  plant  two  climbing 
flowering  trees  to  cover  it.  Would  you 
kindly  name  one  or  two  suitable  for  this? 
As  it  is  twelve  miles  from  town,  we  get  little 
'or  no  smoke.  The  flowers  should  not  be  too 
tempting  to  passers-by',  as  it  is  close  to  a 
quiet  road.  Also,  please  say  when  would  be 
the  best,  time  to  plant  them.  The  garden  is 
only  a  small  one.  (T.  H.  S.,  Yorks.) 

Two  flowering  plants  that  would  succeed 
with  you  and  not  be  too  tempting  to  passers- 
by  are  Jasminum  officinale,  the  white- 
flowered,  sweet-scented  Jasmine,  and  the 
climbing  Knotweed  (Polygonum  baldschu- 
anicum),  with  small  pinkish-white  flowers, 
produced,  in  great  profusion.  The  leaves  of 
the  Jasmine  are  so  fine  that  the  wind  would 
not  get  much  hold  upon  them.  A  second  se¬ 
lection  would  be  the  Early  Dutch  and  Late 
Dutch  Honeysuckles,  which  should  succeed 
if  the  .wind  is  not  too  great — that  is,  if  the 
place  is  not  really  wind-swept  owing  to  the 
situation  of  the  houses  or  other  obstructions 
which  cause  the  wind  to  get  concentrated  in 
certain  positions.  There  is  also  a  very  hand¬ 
some  climber  named  Aristolochia  Sipho,  with 
large,  heart-shaped  leaves  and  inconspicuous 
flowers.  Usually  only  the  green  leaves  will 
be  present,  but  a  well-grown  climber  of  this 
is  very  handsome.  We  do  not  think  it  would 
do. well  if  the  place  is  wind-swept,  otherwise 
it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Any  of  these  may  be 
planted  at  once.  Take  care  to  have  large 
holes  taken  out  and  the  soil  loosened  well 
down  below,  as  this  will  give  the  climbers 
a  good  start  and  the  arch  will  be  all  the 
sooner  covered. 


FRUIT. 

3628.  Wash  for  Apple  Trees. 

During  the  latter  part  of  summer,  after 
the  time  for  blooming,  the  green  fly  was  on 
the  leaves  of  my  Apple  trees  in  great  num¬ 
bers..  Gould  if  be  washed  with  something 
during  the  winter  months  to  any  advantage’ 
(G.  F.,  Yorks.)  0  ‘ 

The  present  is  a  good  time,  to  use  caustic 
alkali  wash  upon  your  trees,  as  it  will  kill 
the  insect  eggs  upon  the  trees,  as  well  as 
destroy  moss  and  lichen,  which  would  serve 
as  shelter.  The  soda  and  potash  spray-fluid 
would  be  the  best  to  use.  This  consists  of 
1  lb.  of  caustic  soda  (70  per  cent,  strength), 
1  lb.  of  carbonate  of  potash  (80  per  cent! 
strength),  L  lb.  of  soft  soap,  and  make  the 
whole  up  to  ten  gallons  with  water.  The 
method  of  preparing  it  is  to  get  a  tub  or 


The  Best  is 
always  the 
Cheapest. 

Some  Reasons  why  Vi-Cocoa  Relieves 
Exhaustion  amt  Creates  Energy. 


The  best  is  always  the  cheapest  in 
the  end,  and  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa 
is  indeed  both  best  and  cheapest. 
Ordinary  cocoas  do  not  possess  its 
great  natural  nutrient  properties,  and 
therefore  are  to  it  as  water  is  to  wine. 
As  a  regular  family  beverage,  Vi- 
Cocoa  is  infinitely  preferable  to  tea 
and  coffee,  which  produce  nervous 
irritation,  and  is  far  and  away 
superior  to  the  brain-destroying 
alcohol. 

There  is  no  more  nourishing  food 
beverage  than  Dr. 
Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa, 
which,  by  promoting 
the  animal  heat,  will 
keep  the  body  in  a 
healthy  glow.  You 
have  not  yet  tried  Vi-Cocoa.  Why 
not  try  it  to-day  ?  Every  grocer 
sells  it  in  6d.  packets,  and  gd.  and 
is.  6d.  tins. 

You  can  try  it  free  of  expense. 
Write  to  Vi-Cocoa,  12,  Henry  Street, 
London,  W.C.,  for  a  dainty  sample 
tin  of  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa  free 
and  post  paid.  It  is  a  plain,  honest, 
and  straightforward  offer.  It  is  done 
to  introduce  the  merits  of  Vi-Cocoa 
into  every  home. 


barrel  capable  of  holding  10  gallons.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  soda  and  potash  in  a  little  water, 
then  dissolve  the  soap  in  hot  wa^or,  and  add 
it  to  the  rest.  Then  add  water  to  make  up 
■to  10  gallons.  The  tree  can  then  be  sprayed 
with  this  solution  so  as  to  just  moisten  the 
whole  surface  of  the  trunk  and  branches.  Do 
not  wait  until  the  buds  expand,  otherwise 
they  will  get  injured.  This  spray  has  a 
burning  effect  upon  the  hands  and  clothes, 
so  that  you  should'  select  a  still  day  for  the 
operation  and  wedr  gloves  and  old  clothes 
while  spraying. 


SOILS  AIMD  MANURES. 

3629.  Wood  Soot  or  Coal  Soot. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  wood  soot  can  be 
used,  or  is  coal  soot  necessary  for  watering 
plants  ?  What  quantity  should  be  used,  and 
how  should  it  be  mixed  to  dissolve?  (He¬ 
lene  Bojanczyk,  Russia.) 

Soot  would  consist  largely  of  carbon, 
whether  it  was  derived  from  wood  or  coal. 
It  also  contains  a  small  percentage  of  am¬ 
monia,  which  is  the  valuable  part  of  it  as 
a  plant  manure.  There  should  be  as  much 
ammonia  in  wood  soot  as  from  coal  soot, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  use 
it  as  successfully  as  coal  soot.  Possibly 
there  would  be  more  ammonia  in  the  wood, 
especially  if  young  wood,  than  in  coal.  The 
method  of  using  it  is  to  put  a  peck  or  gal¬ 
lon  of  it  in  a  bag  or  coarse  sack,  tie  it  and 
submerge  this  in  the  tank  of  water.  The 
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tank  might  hold  about  20  to  30  gallons. 
After  the  soot  has  been  in  the  tank  for  twenty- 
four  hours  you  could  use  the  water,  and  then 
fill  up  the  tank  again  and  give  the  sack  a 
shake-up,  and  if  any  more  ammonia  is  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  soot,  it  would  get  dissolved  in 
the  water  and  be  fit  for  use.  After  a  week 
the  goodness  would  be  all  out  of  the  soot, 
and  you  could  then  use  a  similar  quantity 
of  fresh  soot  again.  If  this  soot  is  kept  dry 
it  will  be  more  valuable  than  if  allowed  to 
<mt  wet  before  it  is  used  in  the  tank.  Never 
mix  soot  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  water¬ 
ing  plants,  nor  should  you  place  any  soot 
on  the  top  of  the  pots.  The  clear  liquid  only 
should  be  used,  and  soot  should  be  put  in  a 
bag  in  order  to  keep  the  water  clean. 

3630.  Garden  Soil  Getting  Dry  in 
Summer. 

The  soil  of  my  garden  looks  almost  like 
clay  in  winter,  but  in  July  and  August  it 
becomes  dry  and  hard,  and  requires  a  lot  of 
watering  to  make  the  plants  grow  like  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  Can  it  be  improved  in  any 
way  to  alter  this  state  of  things?  (A.  R. 
Powell,  Sussex.) 

The  remedy  for  soil  of  this  kind  is  to 
trench  it  at  short  intervals,  say,  every  second 
or  third  year,  and  to  manure  it  well  every 
vear,  using  rank  stable  manure  and  plenty 
of  it.  Other  substances  that  would  improve 
such  a  soil  would  be  leaf-mould,  road  grit, 
wood  ashes,  the  scourings  of  ditches  and  the 
parings  of  road-sides.  The  grit,  of  course, 
would  make  it  porous,  but  the  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter  added  to  it  also  supplies  plant 
food  and  enables  .the  soil  to  hold  moisture 
in  the  summer  time,  when  clay  soils  in  their 
primitive  condition  would  get  dry  and  hard. 
Anything  containing  grit  would  improve  the 
soil  mechanically,  but  that  containing  decay¬ 
ing  vegetable  matter  would  improve  it  both 
mechanically  and  chemically,  so  that  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  you  can  get  most  readily 
in  your  neighbourhood.  At  the  same  time, 
do  not  forget  to  trench  it  deeply  at  frequent 
intervals. 

3631.  Paving  with  Pebbles. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  garden  path  which 
is  always  wet  and  soft,  owing  to  the  water 
which  runs  down  there  in  wet  weather,  and 
it  cannot  be  raised  owing  to  a  door  in  a 
wall.  Will  you  give  me  a  hint  or  two  as  to 
the  method  of  paving  it  with  pebbles  ?  (A. 

M.  D.,  Berwickshire.) 

If  the  bottom  of  the  walk  there  is  not 
substantial,  you  should  take  out  the  material 
and  put  in  6  in.  to  12  in.  of  brickbats  or 
pebbles,  then  cover  it  over  with  rough  gravel, 
beating  this  down  firmly.  Make  it  up  to 
within  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  the  level,  the  upper 
2  in.  or  more  consisting  of  fine  sand.  The 
pebbles  can  then  be  embedded  in  this  sand, 
standing  them  on  their  edges,  if  they  are 
flat  pebbles,,  so  that  a  considerable  portion 
will  be  embedded  in  the  sand,  leaving  only 
the  narrow  edges  to  walk  upon.  When  the 
whole  piece  has  been  paved  over  level  in 
this  fashion,  spread  some  fine  sand  on  the 
top  and  give  it  a  watering  so  as  to  run  the 
sand  between  the  pebbles,  making  them  firm. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(J.  Ridley)  1,  Eranthis  hyemalis,  cr  Winter 
Aconite;  2,  Laurustinus  (Viburnum  Tinus)  ; 
3,  Veronica  Traversii. 

(A.  L.  B.)  1,  Primula  verticillata  ;  2,  Ru- 
ellia  Portellae ;  3,  Artillery  Plant  (Pilea 
muscosa) ;  4,  Rivina  laevis ;  5,  Peristrophe 
speciosa. 

(H.  Calder)  1,  Cyrtomium  falcatum ;  2,  As- 
plenium  bulbiferum ;  3,  Litobrochia  vesper- 
tilionis  ;  4,  Lygor'ium  scandens ;  5^  Aspara¬ 
gus  rnedeoloides,  or  Smilax ;  6,  Selaginella 
emiliana. 

.  (A.  C.  S.)  1,  Acacia  Drummondii ;  2,  Aca¬ 
cia  riceana ;  3,  Sparmannia  africana;  4, 
Choisya  ternata. 
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TT7HY  purchase  seed  of  inferior  quality  for  your  garden, 

'  v  when  by  sending  to  Eckford,  at  Wem,  the  best  can  be 
obtained  ?  The  success  of  your  garden  depends  upon  the 
seed  sno|.lied,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  question  of 
QUALI I  Y—  n->t  quantity. 

Every  see  i  sent  out  by  me  is  carefully  examined  by  hand, 
ami  brighter  colours,  larger  flowers  and  longer  stems  will  be  the 
result  of  growing  s  ed  bought  from  Wem. 


Villa  (Bi  Collection. 

24  splendid  varieties, 
suitable  lot*  txliibiri.  n, 
50  seeds  of  each,  5s.  6d. 


Villa  (Ci  Collect  on. 

12  splendid  varieties, 
suitable  for  exhibition, 
50  seeds  of  eacb,  2s.  9d. 


NOVELTIES  FOR  THE  SEASON 


'  Dodwell  F.  Browne  (Waved).  A  beautiful  intense  bright 
crimson.  Almost  a  self.  7  seeds  6d..  15 seeds  1  -. 

Mrs.  Charles  Masters.  A  bright  rosy  salmon  standard,  with 
almost  pure  cream  wings,  « hicli  .-.re  only  slightly  rose  flushed. 

7  seeds  6d.,  15  see  s  1 

Apple  Blossom  (Waved).  As  its  name  denotes,  th  s  is  a  beautiful 
flower  of  Apple  Blossom  colour.  *20  seeds  6d  ,  40  seeds  1 
Queen  Victoria  (Waved’.  Extremely  large  flowers  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  deep  primrose,  flushed  with  rose.  10  seeds  6d. .  20 
seeds  1  -. 

Menle  Christie  (Waved).  The  standard  is  an  intense  purple  mau  e, 
with  wings  of  a  somewhat  lighter  shade.  12  seeds  6d..  25  see.  si-. 

Mid  Blue  Bobbie’s).  A  medium  sized  erect  flower  of  de  p  sky-blue, 
nearly  a  self.  10  seeds  6d.  20  seeds  1 

Saint  George.  Bright  fiery  orange  standards,  winged  slightly  deeper 
than  the  standard.  7  seeds  6d.,  20  seeds  1  -. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bell  (Waved'.  A  beautiful  rich  apricot  ground  overlaid 
with  a  soft  pink.  10  seeds  6d.,  20  seeds  1;-. 


SPECIAL  NOVELTY  OFFER. 

1  full-sized  Packet  of  each  of  the  8  Grand  Novelties, 
post  free  for  7s.  6d. 

1  full-sized  Packet  of  each  of  the  Novelties,  and  also  the 
Villa  C  Collection,  post  free  for  10s. 

A  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  on  the  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas 
given  with  ever}/  order. 

■  (3  U  E7  _ Send  a  post  card  for  coloured  illustrated  and  full  deserip- 

W\  C  Ea  ■  tive  Catalogue.  It  is  sent  post  free.  Write  to  day. 


(Dept  8), 

WEM  Shropshire 


Cetvviirve  otvly- Direct /fomWem 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Arthur  S.  Ritchie  and  Co.,  89,  Victoria 
Street,  Belfast. — Ritchie’s  Seeds;  also  Illus¬ 
trated  List  of  Garden  Sundries. 

Alfred  Edwards,  Market  Street,  Ford- 
ham. — Seed  List.  x 

H.  Hemsley,  F.R.H.S.,  Sussex  Seed  Nur¬ 
sery  and  Bulb  Establishment,  Crawley,  Sus¬ 
sex. 

Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem,  Holland,  and  at  Mertens  and  Co., 
3,  Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London, 
E.C. — Catalogue  of  Choice  Bulbs,  etc.  (for 
Spring  Planting),  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Ha¬ 
wick,  Scotland. — Forbes’  Plant  Catalogue. 


- - 

=  Salads  - 


For  Winter. 


To  secure  a  supply  of  salad  the  whole 
year  round  very  often  taxes  the  resources 
of  the  gardener  to  the  utmost.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  obtain  it  during  the 
summer  ,  when  there  are  many  things  to 
select  from,  but  in  winter  the  choice  is 
much  more  limited.  There  are,  however, 
several  useful  subjects  easily  grown,  suit¬ 
able  for  the  salad  bowl,  that  are  some¬ 
times  overlooked. 

It  is  generally  found  that  no  matter 
how  carefully  Lettuces  may  have  been 
lifted  and  planted  in  pits  or  frames  (un¬ 
less  these  are  heated)  they  will  rot  off 
wholesale  in  the  winter.  A  very  good 
substitute  will  be  found  in  the  cutting  or 
non-hearting  sorts, -Sutton’s  Forcing  being 
a  good  type,  and  they  have  the  further 
merit  of  turning  in  quickly  and  with  very 
little  heat.  A  pinch  of  seed  sown  in  a 
box  of  light  soil  and  placed  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  40  degrees  to  50  degrees  will 
soon  germinate,  and  when  strong  enough 
to  handle  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked 
out  into  larger  boxes  about  2  or  3  inches 
apart,  when  they  will  quickly  develop  a 
quantity  of  crisp  and  tender  leaves,  which 
may  be  cut  over  close  to  the  roots  in  the 
same  way  as  Mustard  and  Cress,  which 
last  mentioned,  by  the  way,  may  be  always 
at  hand  by  weekly  sowings. 

Corn  Salad  or  Lamb’s  Lettuce  is  an¬ 
other  very  useful  and  very  hardy  plant. 
This  will  succeed  in  the  open  on  a  warm 
border.  For  winter  use  seed  should  be 
sown  during  September  in  drills  9  inches 
apart,  thinning  out  to  about  6  inches  in 
the  lines.  The  leaves  of  these  plants  are 
picked  as  required,  others  soon  forming. 

The  round-leaved  Batavian  Endive  is 
very  hardy,  standing  nearly  all  the  winter 
on  warm  borders.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  thinning 
out  or  transplanting  a  foot  apart.  These 
must  be  thoroughly  blanched,  which  may 
be  done  by  placing  6  in.  pots  over  the 
crowns  when  dry. 

Celeriac — Turnip-rooted  Celery — is  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  salad  bowl  and  should  be  cooked  and 
used  in  the  same  way  as  Beet. 

These  subjects,  together  with  Water¬ 
cress,  Celery,  and  Beetroot,  which  are 
usually  procurable,  will  form  excellent 
salads  in  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months  with  very  little  trouble 

F.  A.  Ham. 


All  the  months  in  the  year 
Curse  a  fair  F ebrueer. 

Sense  Organs  in  Plants. 

During  the  last  few  years  much  has 
been  said  upon  the  phenomena  of  plant 
growth  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  possess  sense  organs  in  greater  or 
less  degree.  Climbers,  for  instance, 
exercise  a  swinging  motion  with  the  free 
growing  tips  until  they  come  in  contact 
with  some  object  to  which  they  can  cling. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  phenomenon  of 
growth,  but  it  serves  its  purpose.  We 
have  all  learned  in  botany  books  that  the 
stem  of  a  seedling  grows  upwards,  and  the 
root  downwards  as  a  result  of  gravitation. 
“The  American  Botanist,”  however,  states 
that  there  are  free  starch  grains  in  the 
cells  of  the  root  tip,  and  these  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cell,  indicating  a  down¬ 
ward  direction  due  to  gravitation,  and 
this  would  come  exceedingly  close  to  a 
sense  organ  such  as  animals  possess. 

Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and  Sons’  Catalogue. 

The  most  pressing  and  important  idea 
in  connection  with  gardens  at  the  present 
day  is  the  list  of  seeds  necessary  to  fill 
the  garden  for  the  coming  summer.  The 
new  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and 
Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland, 
reaches  us  regularly  and  is  again  on  our 
table.  They  are,  however-,  represented 
by  Messrs.  Mertens  and  Co.,  3,  Cross 
Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C. 
The  catalogue  runs  to  64  pp.  exclusive  of 
the  index,  and  although  there  are  no  illus¬ 
trations  it  is  packed  full  of  information 
concerning  the  hundreds  of  subjects,  both 
fruits  and  vegetables,  that  are  offered. 
The  descriptions  are,  of  course,  printed 
in  English.  Many  plants  may  be  found 
described  in  it  that  do  not  find  their  way 
into  many  catalogues,  including  seeds  for 
the  open  garden  or  for  hothouses.  It  also 
contains  lists  of  bulbs  of  a  more  or  less 
uncommon  nature  for  spring  planting. 
Those  who  are  on  the  outlook  for  un¬ 
common  things  to  add  to  their  collections 
would  be  rewarded  by  a  perusal  of  this 
closely  printed  catalogue. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  February  1st,  Sir  Albert  Rollit, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  presiding.  The  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  stated  that  the 
shows  promoted  last  year  by  the  Society 
marked  a  distinct  improvement  on  those 
of  previous  years  as  regards  increased 
accommodation,  number  of  exhibits  and 
the  quality  of  the  blooms  displayed.  The 
shows  for  this  year  have  been  provision¬ 
ally  fixed  for  October  6  and  7,  November 
3,  4  and  5,  and  December  1  and  2,  but 
unfortunately,  adds  the  report,  it  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  approach  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  with  regard  to  a  renewal 
of  the  contract  inasmuch  that  they  have 
not  yet  received  the  consideration  money 
due  from  them  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  for  any  of  the  1908  shows.  They 
were  hoping,  however,  that  the  money 
would  shortly  be  paid  and  then  the  ordi¬ 
nary  prizes,  which  had  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  would  be  issued  without  further 
delay.  Subject  to  the  receipt  of  that 
money  the  finances  of  the  Society  will 
show  a  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities 
of  ,£102  18s.  gd. ,  which  will  more  than 
enable  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  re-transferring  ^25  to  the  re¬ 
serve  account  from  the  year’s  income. 
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Pot  Herbs 


Propagation  and  Culture. 


It  is  very  seldom  that  we  see  a  really 
representative  collection  of  herbs  any¬ 
where  except  in  the  largest  establish¬ 
ments  ;  neither  is  it  necessary  for  most  of 
us  to  grow  them  all,  but  there  are  some 
which  it  is  always  as  well  to  grow  even 
in  the  smaller  gardens.  As  a  rule  the 
plants  of  most  kinds  are  allowed  to  grow 
into  large  unsightly  masses;  this  should 
be  avoided  as  young  plants  not  only  give 
better  returns,  but  take  up  less  room  and 
look  much  neater. 

They  afie  all  easily  propagated.  Such 
shrubby  kinds  as  Lavender^  Rosemary, 
etc.,  are  propagated  by  cuttings  struck 
during  autumn.  A  cold  frame  is  the  best 
place  for  them  throughout  the  winter  and 
if  some  light  soil  is  used  they  will  make 
nice  little  plants  for  planting  out  in  the 
following  spring. 

In  the  case  of  the  herbaceous  kinds, 
these  may  be  lifted  and  divided  into  small 
pieces  and  replanted,  and  although  they 
will  grow  almost  anywhere  there  is  no 
better  place  for  a  herb  border  than  under 
a  west  wall. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  kinds 
mostly  asked  for,  viz.  :  Sage,  Thyme, 
Tarragon,  Mint,  Majoram,  Borage,  Balm, 
Fennel,  Lavender,  Rosemary,  Chervil  and 
Parsley.  The  last  two  are  usually  grown 
from  seed ;  Chervil,  when  once  sown  on  a 
particular  piece  will,  if  allowed  to  seed, 
come  up  by  itself  year  after  year  and 
make  quite  as  good  plants  as  those  sown 
by  the  gardener.  Too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  of  Parsley,  for  this  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  important  of  them  all,  as 
it  is  used  for  so  many  purposes  in  the 
kitchen,  also  for  using  with  vegetables 
on  the  exhibition  stage,  it  is  indispensable. 
The  most  convenient  place  to  grow  it  is 
at  the  edges  of  the  walks  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  soil  should  be  well  dug  and 
manured  and  a  sowing  made  in  March 
and  another  in  July  to  keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession. 

Other  kinds  of  herbs  which  are  not  so 
much  in  request  are :  Chives,  Savory, 
Pennyroyal,  Basil,  Dill,  Caraway,  South¬ 
ernwood,  Burnet,  Purslane,  Hyssop, 
Wormwood  and  Horehound. 

There  is  an  old  rhyme  which  runs 
thus  :  — 

“If  you  plant  herbs  in  May 
They’ll  live  for  ever  and  a  day.” 


But  I  prefer  to  replant  those  which  are 
propagated  by  division  early  in  April  and 
others  as  stated  above. 

A.  Dennett. 


Harbledown,  Canterbury. 


- - 

Bulbs  from  Asia  Minor. 

Near  Smyrna  two  firms  carry  on  large 
businesses  in'  bulbs  collected  from  the 
plains  and  uplands  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
one  case  an  attempt  was  made  to  grow 
them  at  a  low  elevation,  but  this  resulted 
in  great  loss.  Since  then  one  of  the  firms 
has  established  a  bulb  farm  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  near  Smyrna  at  an  elevation  of  4,200 
feet  and  the  bulbs  flourish  as  well  as  in 
their  native  uplands. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things,  let 
N’ature  be  your  teacher.” — Wordsworth. 
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Early  buds,  early  buds, 

V7aken  not  so  soon ; 

Winter  frosts,  winter  floods, 

Hide  behind  the  moon. 

Brave  not  the  bleak  air, 

Tempt  not  the  frost; 

Wait  for  the  meek  air, 

Wait — or  be  lost! 

Tender  shoots,  tender  shoots, 
Cover  up  your  eyes  ; 

VTnter  rime  round  your  roots 
Ambushed  softly  lies. 

Dare  not  the  white  mist, 

Breathe  not  his  breath  ; 

Silent  the  night  mist 
Steals — to  your  death  ! 

Dainty  greem  dainty  green, 

Back  and  dream  again, 

Winter's  wrath,  winter’s  spleen 
Ye  will  brave  in  vain. 

Once  in  the  cold  blast 
Hope  gaily  hied. 

Fate  blew  a  bold  blast, 

Hope  shrank  and  died  ! 

A.  W 


CLXXXIII. 

Some  Good  Perennials. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  thinking  over 
some  of  the  hardy  perennial  plants  that 
I  mean  to  order  in  the  spring,  or  to  grow 
from  seed.  1  made  out  a  list,  and  going 
over  them  again  to-day  I  find  that  I  am 
still  of  the  same  opinion  concerning  them, 
that  they  are  too  good  and  too  useful  to 
be  omitted  from  any  garden  where  really 
decorative  hardy  perennials  are  appre¬ 
ciated.  Here  is  the  list  I  made :  Arnica 
sachalinensis,  Aster  sub-caerulea,  Bup- 
thalmum  salicifolium,  Catananche  cae- 
rulea,  Coreopsis  Eldorado,  Heuchera  san- 
guinea  splendens,  Liatris  spicata,  Mon- 
arda  didyma  Cambridge  Scarlet,  Poten- 
tilla  nepalensis.  Each  one  can  be  made 
to  fill  a  real  need  if  well  grown  and  suit¬ 
ably  located.  Ah,  how  important  that 
second  provision  is,  and  how  frequently 
disregarded !  It  may  make  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  world  whether  a  plant  be 
growing  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine,  or 
whether  it  be  in  some  cooler,  moister 
aspect.  It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success 
in  gardening  to  plant  in  suitable  aspects. 
As  an  instance  of  this  I  will  mention  how 
difference  of  aspect  last  summer  affected 
some  plants  of  Lythrum  Salicaria  super¬ 
bum.  Some  specimens  were  growing  in 
the  open,  and  the  best  border  (for  many 
things)  that  the  .garden  contains,  others 
were  on  the  north  side  of  a  heavy  Ivy  and 
Rose  screen,  the  house  walls  cutting  off 
much  of  the  western  sun,  trees  cutting  off 
the  sunshine  that  should  have  come  from 
the  east,  though  not  overhanging.  An 
unfavourable  position  for  almost  every¬ 
thing,  most  people  would  conclude,  yet 
here  the  Lythrum  reached  six  feet  in 
height,  and  the  great  heads  of  deep 
coloured  flowers  were  very  fine  and  last¬ 
ing.  Those  specimens  in  the  warmer  and 
sunnier  border  were  a  good  two  feet 
dwarfer,  the  flowers  smaller,  and  the  stay¬ 
ing  power  not  much  more  than  half  the 
length  of  time  of  those  in  the  cooler 
quarters.  I  mention  this  merely  as  an 
example,  and  to  show  the  importance  of 
aspect. 

And  now  to  return  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  plants  contained  in  the  above  list. 
Arnica  sachalinensis  is  a  capital  yellow- 
flowering  perennial  plant  that  is  very 
bright  and  cheery-  in  the  early  summer. 
It  has  good  powers  of  endurance,  and 
always  makes  a  good  clump,  indeed.  I 
have  sometimes  noted  it  as  one  of  the 
things  that  invariably  catch  the  eye  on 
looking  along  a  mixed  border.  The 
Aster  sub-caerulea  I  regard  as  a  grand 
addition  to  the  garden  because  it  flowers 
in  June,  and  continues  for  some  time.  To 
my  mind  it  has  greater  value  in  the  gar¬ 
den  than  the  pretty  Aster  alpinus,  which 
is  considerably  dwarfer.  But  it  is  good  to 
have  both,  and  A.  alpinus  is  in  flower 
earlier  than  the  other.  So  refined,  so 
dainty,  and  so  altogether  charming  are 
the  blue  or  mauve  Daisy-like  Asters  of 
perennial  habit,  that  we  may  well  seek 


to  have  them  over  as  long  a  period  as 
possible,  and  the  period  is  a  lengthy  one, 
for  our  Michaelmas  Daisies,  if  a  good 
selection  be  chosen,  continue  through 
until  frosts  kill  the  flowers. 

Bupthalmum  speciosum. 

For  those  who  may  be  thinking  of  showing 
hardy  perennials  at  local  summer  shows 
this  plant  should  commend  itself.  This 
also  is  a  composite,  yellow  in  colour.  It 
is  so  excellent  a  subject  as  a  cut  flower, 
so  enduring,  and  able  to  take  care  of  it¬ 
self,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  that  it  gives  an 
air  of  wholesome  health  and  sturdiness  to 
a  collection.  An  almost  more  desirable 
variety,  and  growing  to  two  feet  instead 
of  the  four  feet  of  the  other,  is  B.  salici¬ 
folium.  I  gave  B.  speciosum  premier 
mention  because  it  flowers  rather  earlier 
in  the  season,  however. 

Catananche  caerulea  bicolor. 

This  means  blue  and  white  and  the 
charming  old-fashioned  flower  deserves  a 
place  in  every  garden.  It  comes  into 
flower  at  the  height  of  summer,  and  re¬ 
mains  in  good  condition  throughout 
August,  a  month  in  which  distinct  and 
character-giving  blue  flowers  are  none  too 
plentiful.  I  always  think  plants  that  are 
of  the  height  of  this  one,  i.e.,  two  feet, 
are  especially  useful  and  decorative  in  a 
border. 

Coreopsis  Eldorado. 

This  is  a  large  and  really  beautiful 
variety,  and  in  many  soils  and  districts  it 
is  safer  to  plant  it  in  the  spring  than  the 
autumn,  as  in  cold  soils  it  does  not  always 
survive  a  wet,  cold  winter.  The  Heuchera 
sanguinea  splendens  makes  a  particularly 
interesting  companion  plant  for  the  Saxi¬ 
frages  in  the  rock  garden,  both  belong  to 
the  same  family,  and  it  makes  a  good 
study  for  observing  the  likenesses  and  the 
differences  of  family  relationship. 

Liatris  elegans. 

I  remember  this  was  well  illustrated  in 
the  pages  of  The  Gardening  World  some 
months  ago.  It  is  a  desirable  addition  to 
the  garden  because  it  is  a  distinct  and 
rather  unusual  floral  form.  It  is  hardy 
and  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  and  can  be 
reckoned  on  for  making  handsome  patches 
in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  gar¬ 
den. 

Monarda  didyma  Cambridge  scarlet. 

This  is  an  improved  ancl  brilliant  form 
of  our  good  old-fashioned  Sweet  Berga¬ 
mot,  and  makes  a  bright  bit  of  radiant 
colour.  The  same  must  be  said  of  Poten- 
tilla  nepalensis ;  it  is  its  striking  glowing 
and  intense  colour,  cherrv  red.  that  makes 
it  of  much  value,  especially  to  be  re¬ 
commended  for  the  rock  garden 


F.  Norfolk. 
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FEBRUEER,  if  ye  be  fair, 

The  sheep  will  mend  and  nothing  mair ; 
Februeer,  if  ye  be  foul, 

The  sheep  will  die  in  every  pool.- 
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—  The  Cold  — 

=  Greenhouse  = 

In  Winter. 


A  Novel  Contrivance. 

The  question,  of  keeping  the  frost  out 
of  the  greenhouse  is  often  a  source  of 
worry  to  amateurs  who  have  no  heating 
apparatus.  Another  and  even  worse 
enemy  is  damp,  and  where  such  things 
as  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  etc.,  have  to  be  kept  without 
fire-heat  the  greatest  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  as  regards  watering  and  ventilating, 
or  before  spring  many  losses  will  have 
occurred. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  newspapers  should 
always  be  kept  at  hand  to  be  used  to 
cover  plants  in  case  of  a  very  severe  frost, 
as  nothing  better  can  be  had  for  this 
purpose. 

The  following  inexpensive  contrivance 
which  I  have  used  and  found  to  be  of 
great  benefit  may,  I  hope,  be  useful  to 
at  least  a  few  readers  of  the  Gardening 
WORLD.  Procure  a  common  fire-clay 
drain-pipe,  at  least  9  inches  in  diameter, 
and  with  a  sharp  punch  or  chisel  cut  a 
small  hole  in  the  side  of  it  about  6  inches 
from  the  upper  end.  Place  the  pipe  on 
the  greenhouse  floor,  broadest  end  down. 
A  good  burning  paraffin  lamp  with  double 
burner  is  then  placed  inside,  a  lamp 
which  is  adapted  for  hanging  on  a  wall 
being  best  as  it  can  be  lowered  to  the 
floor  without  lifting  the  pipe.  If  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  too  great  to  lower  the  lamp  con¬ 
veniently  a  block  of  wood  or  some  such 
article  can  be  placed  within  the  pipe  to 
set  th'e  lamp  on.  A  thin  iron  plate  is 
then  laid  on  top  of  the  pipe,  an  oven 
shelf  serving  splendidly,  and  this  may 
easily  be  had  for  the  time  if  the  good 
wife  is  not  baking  tarts. 

When  the  lamp  is  lighted  this  gives  a 
good  heat  in  a  short  time  and  the  whole 
of  the  pipe  becomes  heated  except  a  few 
inches  at  the  base,  the  heat  from  the 
lamp  within  escaping  through  the  outlet 
made  in  the  side  of  the  pipe.  As  a  means 
of  further  distributing  the  heat  through 
the  house  a  few  feet  of  zinc  or  metal 
Piping!  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  may 
be  connected  to  the  opening  made  in  the 
fire-clay  pipe  and  held  in  position  at  the 
outward  end  by  means  of  a  stake,  making 
it  to  incline  upwards,  thus  allowing  the 
heat  to  escape  more  readily.  If  this  con¬ 
trivance  is  used  to  keep  out  frost,  and 
occasionally  in  wet  or  foggy  weather  to 
dry  the  atmosphere  of  the  "house,  such 
things  as  Zonal  and  decorative  Pelargon¬ 
ium  cuttings  and  plants  may  be  wintered 
m  a  cold  greenhouse  with  safety.  I  have 
had  some  plants  of  Ivy-leaved  'Pelargon¬ 
iums  in  bloom  all  the  winter;  also  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  bronze  and  tricolor  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  •  and  a  variety  of  greenhouse 
plants  all  in  excellent  condition,  with  no 
other  means  of  heating  than  the  above 
contrivance,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
also  be  useful  in  the  earlv  days  of  spring, 
as  a  moist  atmosphere  could  be  created 
to  encourage  growth  if  a  pan  of  water 
was  put  on  top  of  the  pipe  instead  of  the 
iron  plate. 

7  W.  Chalmers. 

tvluchalls. 


The  Home  of  Linnaeus. 

It  is  just  over  a  hundred  years  ago  since 
Carl  von  Linne  (Linnaeus),  the  father  of 
botany,  died.  Not  only  does  his  house 
still  stand  within  six  miles  of  Upsala,  but 
the  rooms  are  furnished  just  as  heleftthem. 
The  same  pictures  are  hanging  on  the 
walls,  and  the  clothes  he  wore  just  where 
he  used  to  hang  them.  His  herbarium 
cases  are  still  there,  but  the  plants  he  col¬ 
lected  and  dried  are  in  London  in  the 
home  of  the  Linnean  Society,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  Swedes. 

Arbour  Day  and  Bird  Day. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  known  in  this 
country  that  the  Americans  have  estab¬ 
lished. an  Arbour  Day,  when  every  school 
child  is  supposed  to  plant  a  tree.  Since 
this  was  established  something  similar  has 
been  carried  out  in  this  country,  but  evident¬ 
ly  up  to  the  present  it  has  become  more  of 
an  American  than  a  British  holiday.  “La 
Tribune  Horticole  ”  says  that  owing  to 
the  good  results  of  Arbour  Day  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  now  establishing  a  Bird  Day. 
In  all  the  schools  conferences  take  place  on 
■a  certain  day  upon  the  utility  of  birds^ 
At  last  promenades  and  exhibitions  will 
be  established  as  object  lessons. 


— -  Q.  W.  - — 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  n:>t  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issie.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  beBt  papers  Id  this  competition 
are  too  long,  an  1  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers'  Oompetiticn  wae 
awarded  to  “  G.  H.  0.,”  for  the  article  on 
“  The  Culture  of  Azalea  ii  dica,”  page  96. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “Prank  Robinson,”  for  the 
article  on  “  Liliums,”  :  and  another  to“ R.R.” 
for  the  article  on  “Veronica  cupre  soides,” 
page  102. 


The  Culture  of  Winter. 
Flowering 

=  Garpations.  = 


The  winter  flowering  Carnations  are  cer 
tainly  the  most  valuable  group  of  Carna 
tions  that  we  have.  They  become  mon 
and  more  popular  each  yyear  as  the\ 
supply  us  with  bloom  just  at  the  ti'mt 
when  flowers,  are  .-.somewhat  scarce:  Foi 
use  in  decorative  work  they  are  unsur 
passed,  as  the  flowers  grow  on  long  stem; 
and  therefore  are  especially  useful  for  the 
purpose.  I  have  seen  many-  a  splendic 
dinner  table  decorated  with  them,  and 
they  make  very  neat  flowers  for  gentle¬ 
men's  button-holes  and  dress  flowers  for 
the  ladies.""  They"  last  a  considerable 
length  of  time  in  bloom,  and  some  varie¬ 
ties  are  very  sweet-scented,  so  that  their 
value  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Rather  careful  culture  is  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  large  blooms,  but"  the 
main  point  is  the  watering,  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  Carnations  as  a  whole,  of  course. 

The  best  means  of  propagation  is  by- 
cuttings  taken  from  the  main  stem  in 
January  or  February,  and  struck  in  a 
closed  frame,  placed  on  the  staging  in  a 
propagating  house  or  pit.  The  compost 
for  the  cuttings  must  consist  of  fine  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  plenty  of  coarse  sand. 
They  can  be  put  in  rows  in  the  soil  or 
bed,  made  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
and  be  well  watered  in,  but  they  will  not 
require  much  more  water  until  they  have 
rooted.  If  this  method  is  carried  out, 
very  few  will  fail  to  strike. 

After  they-  have  formed  nice  roots,  pot 
them  up  into  3  in.  pots,  and  when  they 
have  become  well  established  take  out 
the  point  of  the  main  shoot  to  encourage 
them  to  form  a  bushy  habit.  Pot  them 
next  into  6  in.  pots.  Some  growers  pot 
two  plants  in  a  pot  and  this,  of  course, 
makes  very  much  bigger  plants  for  green¬ 
house  decoration.  The  compost  at  this 
stage,  and  for  the  final  potting  should  con¬ 
sist  of  three  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  leaf  mould,  one  of  decayed 
manure,  and  some  sand  and  wood  ashes. 
For  the  final  shift  the  nlants  will  be  put 
into  1 1  in.  pots ;  theyr  will  be  pinched 
once  after  this,  not  later  than  the  end  of 
July,  and  all  the  side  buds  that  show  and 
run  up  the  terminal  on  each  shoot  must 
be  removed. 

The  plants  must  be  placed  out  of  doors 
in  a  warm  position  from  May  to  August 
or  September,  when  they  can  be  taken 
into  a  very  cool  house  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  can  be  kept  at  45  deg.  Allow  plenty 
of  room  between  them  when  staging,  as 
crowding  is  very  injurious,  and  they  re¬ 
quire  an  abundance  of  air  and  light. 
V  hen  theyr  are  showing  their  buds  they 
will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  some  weak  liquid  manure  (cow  or 
horse),  and  sometimes  a  little  soot-water 
can  be  given.  They  should  be  syringed 
on  sunny  days,  and  watered  only-  when 
the  pot  rings  hollow,  which  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  means  of  tapping.  The  Carna¬ 
tions  should  be  staked  carefully,  one  good 
stake  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  each 
pot,  and  the  shoots  looped  to  it  so  as  to 
hang  in  a  natural  manner  so  as  to  form 
a  good  plant. 


February  20,  1909. 
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There  are  several  pests  to  which  the 
Carnation  is  subject,  'such  as  mildew, 
wireworm,  eelworm,  rust  and  green-fly, 
and  sometimes  red  spider.  To  check  mil¬ 
dew,  dust  with  sulphur,  and  keep  out  all 
damp.  Wireworm  and  eelworm  can  be 
enticed  on  to  a  piece  of  raw  Potato  or  Car¬ 
rot  placed  near,  and  when  captured  by 
this  means  they  can  soon  be  destroyed. 
It  is  best  to  destroy  all  parts  of  the  plant 
infested  by  rust,  as  there  is  no  effectual 
cure.  Red  spider  can  be  checked  by 
syringing,  and  green-flv  by  means  of 
fumigation. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  winter 
flowering  Carnations,  but  the  following 
include  some  of  the  best:  Enchantress,  a 
splendid  large  bloom  of  flesh  pink;  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson,  very  fine  pink;  Harlo- 
warden,  beautiful  dark  crimson;  Fair 
Maid,  light  rose  pink,  a  charming  flower; 
Glacier,  a  pure  white  of  the  best  form ; 
Flamingo,  one  of  the  best  scarlets  grown  ; 
Rosalind,  white  marked  pink ;  Britannia, 
a  lovely  scarlet ;  Lady  Bountiful,  pure 
white,  very  fragrant ;  Mrs.  H.  Burnett, 
charming  form  of  flesh  pink ;  The  Pre¬ 
sident,  fine  crimson ;  and  Mikado,  large 
flower,  heliotrope  colour.  These  will 
make  a  splendid  collection,  and  given 
cultural  care,  should  make  a  fine  show. 

A.  R.  G.  K. 
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Rock  Work  in  Front  of 
Flower  Borders. 


Rockwork  can  be  used  in  the  garden 
in  various  ways  with  charming  effect,  but 
in  no  way  more  effectively  than  as  an 
edging  to  flower  borders.  This  will  be 
found  much  more  attractive  than  the 
formal  and  troublesome  Boxwood  edging. 
As  the  spring  is  the  best  time  in  which 
to  plant  alpines  and  other  rock  plants  I 
will  describe  for  the  benefit  of  others  how 
I  went  to  work,  and  if  they  follow  my  ex¬ 
ample  and  try  a  rockwork  edging  to  one 
or  more  of  their  borders  they  will  not  re¬ 
gret  necessary  labour  and  expense. 

First  of  all  mark  off  the  extent  of  the 
border  which  is  to  be  treated  with  the 
rockwork  edging,  and  trench  this  edging 
two  spits  deep.  Leave  this  for  a  wTeek  or 
two  to  settle  and  in  the  meantime  pre¬ 
pare  a  suitable  soil  to  be  used  to  form  a 
mound  one  and  a  half  feet  in  height 
along  the  margin  of  the  border. 

After  the  soil  has  been  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  well  firmed,  planting  can  be  at 
once  commenced,  as  I  approve  of  planting 
before  the  stones  are  placed  in  position. 
It  should  not  be  omitted,  however,  to  put 
a  small  stake  at  the  back  of  each  plant, 
especially  such  plants  as  are  entirely 
covered  with  soil,  such  as  roots  without 
foliage,  or  they  will  be  smothered  when 
the  stones  are  laid  down.  The  stones 
can  be  easily  arranged  around  and  about 
the  plants  after  the  planting  has  been 
done.  It  is  important  that  the  outline  of 
the  rockwork  edging  next  the  path  or  walk 
should  be  of  irregular  form  and  the  stones 
judiciously  and  tastefully  placed  and 
varied  as  to  size  and  position. 

J.  W.  Forsyth. 
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Goreopsis  grandiflora. 


Although  not  by  any  means  the  tallest 
growing  species  of  Coreopsis,  this  is  one 
of, the  finest  on  account  of  the  large  and 
rich  golden-yellow  colour  of  the  flowers. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  equally  durable  in 
all  soils,  and  for  that  reason  most  growers 
of  the  present  day  make  a  point  of  sow¬ 
ing  seeds  every  year,  whether  for  garden 
decoration  or  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
cut  flowers,  for  wdiich  this  species  is  in¬ 
valuable.  Although  it  has  a  disadvantage 
in  one  respect,  it  has  the  advantage,  al¬ 
though  a  perennial,  of  being  raised  from 
seeds  and  bloomed  in  the  same  year. 
That,  of  course,  means  early  sowing — say, 
at  once,  as  February  is  now  making  pro¬ 
gress.  It  could,  of  course,  be  sown  earlier 
by  those  having  convenience  and  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  raising  seeds  early  in  the  year. 

The  conditions  for  seed  raising  are  now 
much  better  than  they  were  last  month, 
but  artificial  heat  will  still  be  necessary. 
Those  who  have  not  the  command  of  suffi¬ 
cient  heat  in  a  house  could  still  raise  this, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  seeds,  by  making 
a  hotbed.  About  2  ft.  in  depth  of  manure 
would  now  work  wonders  in  the  raising  of 
seeds,  and  by  the  time  the  hotbed  has 
cooled  down,  cold  frames  would  be  quite 


sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
seedlings. 

Coreopsis  grandiflora,  although  really  a 
perennial,  usually  dies  out  in  heavy  soils 
during  the  first  winter  after  it  has 
floored.  By  raising  seedlings  in  the  way 
we  have  indicated,  a  good  stock  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants  can  be  raised,  and  few  of  the 
composite  family,  to  which  it  belongs,  are 
more  refined  in  appearance  than  the 
flowers  of  this.  Those  who  have  no  com¬ 
mand  of  fire  heat,  or  a  hotbed,  can,  of 
course,  raise  several  species  of  annual 
Coreopsis  by  sowing  them  in  the  cpen 
garden  at  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
flowers  of  C.  grandiflora  are,  however, 
much  superior,  that  is,  larger,  and  they 
are  worthy  of  some  little  extra  trouble 
in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  cut  flowers, 
than  which  few  things  are  more  handsome 
in  vases  during  August  and  September. 

The  seedlings  should  be  transplanted 
into  boxes  as  soon  as  they  have  made  two 
rough  leaves  in  order  to  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  raised 
sometimes  gets  sour  by  over-watering,  and 
this  transplanting  puts  them  in  contact 
immediately  with  fresh  soil.  By  the  time 
the  seedlings  have  got  well  established 
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in  the  boxes  the  sun  will  be  so  strong  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  that  the  boxes  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  cold  frame  if  the  hotbed  is  re¬ 
quired  for  anything  else.  They  require 
ventilation  during  the  day  to  prevent  too 
high  a  temperature  and  to  make  the 
plants  grow  sturdy  and  dwarf. 

- <$-45^-4^ - - 

The  Loganberry. 

As  readers  may  remember,  the  Logan¬ 
berry  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
Raspberry  and  the  Bramble.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  the  flesh  of  the  fruit 
is  firm,  keeping  a  long  time  whether 
gathered  or  on  the  plant.  “La  Tribune 
Horticole  ”  says  that  the  demand  for  this 
new  fruit  is  enormous.  Many  cultivators 
have  planted  hundreds  of  them,  and  find 
their  culture  more  profitable  than  the 
Raspberry.  One  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  jam  has  written  saying  that 
he  had  tried  the  jam  of  the  Loganberrv 
and  thinks  it  a  good  article  that  will  make 
its  way  in  the  domain  of  commercial  jams, 

- ¥+* - 

—  SINGLE  — 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


For  Decoration, 


In  growing  single  Chrysanthemums  for 
decorative  purposes  the  first  essential  is 
to  select  good  cuttings.  Those  pushing 
up  through  the  soil  are  the  best  and 
should  be  strong  and  healthy  and  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  length.  These  can 
be  struck  either  in  pots  or  boxes,  about 
the  end  of  February  being  the  best  time 
for  the  operation. 

After  they  have  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  up  singly  or  put  into  fresh  boxes 
and  kept  cool,  a  cold  frame  being  the 
best  place  for  them. 

In  about  a  week  or  ten  days’  time,  when 
they  have  become  established,  the  plants 
should  be  pinched  in  order  to  induce  a 
shrubby  growth,  and  about  the  middle  of 
May  they  should  be  planted  out  in  a  good 
border  or  in  the  kitchen  garden  in  well 
dug  and  manured  soil  and  kept  watered 
during  dry  weather.  Then  in  about  a 
fortnight’s  time  they  should  be  again 
pinched  so  as  to  provide  about  a  dozen 
shoots  ;  when  these  shoots  have  attained  a 
length  of  from  six  to  nine  inches  pinch 
again  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  fine 
head. 

In  about  the  second  week  of  September 
cut  round  the  plants  with  a  spade — a 
straight  down  cut,  about  six  inches  away 
from  the  main  stem  of  each  plant — and 
then  give  them  a  good  soaking  with  water. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  week  lift  the  plants 
and  pot  them  up,  using  large  pots  or 
w-ooden  buckets,  and  stand  them  on  the 
north  side  of  a  hedge  or  wall  for  a  few 
days,  syringing  them  in  the  evening. 

Following  this  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  cold  house,  and  when  the  buds  begin 
to  open  they  can  go  into  the  conserva.- 
tory. 

1  have  grown  Chrysanthemums  by  this 
system  "of  treatment  two  feet  through  and 
carrying  200  blooms  on  each  plant,  and 
f(;;  1  sure  that  if  the  above  directions  are 
followed  anyone  may  obtain  similar  sue- 
C6S3. 

Chrvsant. 
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Pruning  and  Dressing  Vipes. 


Those  who  have  Vines  should  now  prune 
them  without  further  delay,  otherwise  the 
sap  will  commence  to  rise  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  warm  weather,  and  in  that  case 
the  Vines  would  be  liable  to  bleed  at  the 
cut  ends  of  the  shoots.  The  antidote  is 
to  complete  the  work  early,  so  that  the 
Vines  will  be  perfectly  at  rest  and  the 
cut  ends  will  have  time  to  dry  up  before 
the  sap  rises. 

Fig.  1  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  show's  a  portion  of  a  rod  with  two 
joints  from  which  the  laterals  arise  that 
bear  the  fruit.  The  method  of  pruning  is 
to  cut  back  these  laterals  as  closely  as 
possible  to  a  good  eye  without  cutting  too 
near,  and  thereby  injure  the  bud.  .  A  plan 
that  is  often  followed  is  to  leave  two  eyes 
to  make  sure  of  getting  one  good  shoot 
because  accidents  occasionally  happen 
by  which  a  shoot  may  get  broken  off  in 
tying  it  down  to  the  wires,  especially  if 
the  operator  is  inexperienced.  The  aim, 
also,  is  to  get  a  bud  as  near  the  base  of 
each  lateral  as  possible  in  order  to  keep 
the  spurs  as  they  are  trimmed  as  short  as 
possible,  and  without  any  w'aste  of  w'ood 
or  matter  which  would  serve  to  harbour  in¬ 
sects. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  rod  that  has  been  pruned 
■  on  one  side  with  seven  laterals  upon  it 
that  still  require  pruning.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  two  of  them  seem  to  spring 
from  one  point,  but  it  merely  means  that 
there  was  no  spur  from  which  to  get  a 
lateral  in  the  right  position,  and  that  one 
was  trained  in  to  fill  up  the  space.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Vines  are  planted 
inside,  and  shows  also  that  the  hot  water 
pipes  should  be  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  base  of  the  roots. 

"When  the  pruning  has  been  completed, 
the  house  should  receive  a  thorough 


Fig.  f.  Showing  where  to  -prune  the 
laterals. 


cleaning.  A  good  method  is  to  mix  some 
paraffin  with  the  water  used  in  washing 
down  the  interior  of  the  house,  so  as  to 
destroy  any  insects  which  may  be  hiding 
in  the  seams  of  brick-work,  or  in  the 
angles  sheltered  by  wood-w'ork.  The 
whole  of  this  should  be  well  washed,  using 
a  scrubbing  brush  dipped  in  this  wrater, 
containing  paraffin.  The  latter  is  liable 
to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to 
make  it  mix  with  the  wrater  it  is  well  to 
dissolve  some  soft  soap  and  thoroughly 
mix  the  paraffin  with  this,  adding  it  to 
the  water.  While  the  walls  and  wood¬ 
work  are  still  wet  from  the  scrubbing, 
some  of  those  soap-suds  and  paraffin 


Fig.  2.  A  half -pruned  rod. 


might  be  used  for  washing  down  by  means 
of  the  syringe.  The  next  operation  is  to 
white-wash  the  back  wall  of  the  vinery  if 
there  is  a  bare  wall.  Even  if  the  bricks 
are  covered  with  plaster,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  white-wash  the  wall  once  a  year  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  previous  washing  as  it  serves 
to  destroy  insects,  and  prevent  their  in¬ 
crease  afterwards.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
operator  at  work  white-washing. 

Immediately  after  the  pruning  has  been 
accomplished,  and  the  house  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  next  operation  is  to  clean 
the  Vines  themselves.  Vine  rods  are  usu¬ 
ally  covered  with  thick  bark,  more  or  less 
in  a  peeling  condition,  thus  not  only  mak¬ 
ing  the  rods  unsightly,  but  constituting  a 
harbour  or  hiding  place  for  red  spider, 
meally  bug,  or  other  insects  which  attack 
the  Vines  during  their  neriod  of  growth. 
Fig.  4  shows  an  operator  at  work  cleaning 
a  rod.  Some  gardeners  ,use  a  knife  with 
which  to  remove  the  bark,  but  while  it  is 
still  good  and  adheres  to  the  rod  it  should 
not  be  removed. 

The  safest  plan  is  to  grip  the  rod  firmly 
in  the  hand  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  work 
the  hand  round  so  as  to  rub  off  the  loose 
pieces  of  bark  that  may  be  hanging  in 
threads  or  strings,  or  even  adhering 
loosely  to  the  rod.  This  does  not  Injure 
the  inner  bark  in  any  way,  and  upon  the 
healthy  condition  of  that  the  vitality  of 
the  Vine  depends.  The  part  of  the  rod 
above  the  hand  is  relatively  smooth,  while 
the  portion  below  the  hand  is  still  covered 
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with  these  loose  fringes  or  strips  of  bark. 
The  operation  is  not  a  difficult  one  for 
those  engaged  in  gardening. 

The  joints  or  spurs  from  which  the 
laterals  arise  would  be  a  little  more 
troublesome,  but  one  can  with  a  blunt 
knife  readily  scrape  off  all  loose  pieces 
without  injuring  the  inner  bark.  Par¬ 
ticular  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  in¬ 
jure  the  dormant  or  resting  buds  on  this 
spur.  Nothing  should  be  scraped  off  the 
buds. 

The  next  operation  is  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
where  a  rod  has  been  taken  down  to  be 
within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  border.  .  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Vine  is  looped  up  loosely  to  the  wires 
by  means  of  two  pieces  of’  twine  which 
prevent  the  rod  from  falling  down  too  far 
or  in  getting  broken  in  this  unnatural 
position.  The  gardener  is  now  supposed 
to  be  dressing  the  A  ine  itself  in  order  to 
destroy  any  insect  eggs  which  may  have 
escaped  the  previous  rubbing  and  scrap¬ 
ing. 

Opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  what 
should  be  used  for  dressing.  Many  old 
gardeners  were  fond  of  using  a  mixture 
of  lime,  clay,  soft  soap,,  sulphur  and  pos¬ 
sibly  other  ingredients  in  water  so  as  to 
make  a  rather  thick  paint  with  which  to 
paint  the  A  ines.  Good  growers  avoid 
that  old-fashioned  remedy,  and  employ 
some  simpler  wash  which  may  consist 
entirely  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur  or  Gis- 
hurst  compound,  using  a  fairly  strong 
solution  of  it,  so  that  it  may  act  upon  anv 
insects  or  eggs  that  may  still  be  present. 
This,  instead  of  being  in  the  form  of  a 
paint,  should  be  merelv  rather  a  thick 
creamy  liquid,  somewhat  like  milk.  A 
half  worn  brush  should  be  used,  and  with 
this  every  crack  and  corner  of  the  rod  can 
be  reached.  A\  hile  the  buds  at  the  spurs 
may  be  washed  over,  the  operator  should, 
of  course,  avoid  injury  to  the  buds  by 
pressing  too  hard  upon  them. 

After  the  rods  have  all  been  washed  in 
this  way,  a  good  plan  is  to  take  them  all 
down  horizontally  and  lay  in  regular  order 
overlapping  one  another  in  a  horizontal 
position.  Here  they  are  left  until  they 


Pig-  3.  Wlnle-washing  the  back  wall  of 

he  vi  nery. 


have  started  into  fresh  growth.  When 
bent  down  in  this  fashion  the  buds  start 
more  regularly  all  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  rod.  They  should,  of  course,  be 
lifted  up  and  tied  in  their  proper  posi¬ 
tions  one  by  one  before  the  lateral  shoots 
have  attained  any  length  or  there  is  anv 
danger  of  them  being  broken  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  In  the  meantime,  after  the  rods 
have  been  tied  down  horizontally,  the 
border  should  have  a  few  inches  of  the 
top  soil  taken  off  to  carry  away  any  in¬ 
sects,  or  their  eggs,  which  may  have 
fallen  upon  it  during  the  operation  of 
cleaning.  The  border  should  then  be 
top  dressed  with  some  fresh  soil  cont'aining 
some  well-rotted  cow  manure,  or  else  an 
application  of  some  artificial  manure, 
such  as  ground  bones  or  super-phosphate 
of  lime  and  kainit.  Usually,  however, 
there  are  many  good  preparations  of 
manures  suitable  for  Vines  as  our  adver¬ 
tising  pages  will  indicate. 


Shropshire  H.S. 

In  connection  with  the  Shropshire  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society's  35th  great  annual 
floral  fete,  to  be  held  in  the  Quarry, 
Shrewsbury,  on  August  iSth  and  19th, 


over  ;£i>ooo  is  offered  in  cash  prizes,  in 
addition  to  a  25-guinea  silver  Challenge 
Vase  for  the  best  display  of  fruit,  Silver 
cups,  gold  and  silver  medals  and  other 
valuable  prizes.  The  schedule  of  prizes 
of  this  important  horticultural  event  may 
now  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secre¬ 
taries,  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  The 
Square,  Shrewsbury. 

“  Murray’s  Bubble  Fountain.” 

In  the  seed  catalogue  of  Messrs.  James 
Murray  and  Son,  Deptford,  are  particu¬ 
lars  of  a  novelty  styled  “Murray’s  Bubble 
Fountain,”  of  which  they  are  the  paten¬ 
tees.  “These  fountains,”  it  is  stated, 
“  can  be  constructed  to  form  and  discharge 
up  to  20,000  bubbles  per  minute.  If  the 
atmosphere  be  calm,  the  bubbles,  being 
inflated  rvith  gas,  rise  in  a  huge  column 
in  the  air  and  form  a  very  imposing  and 
beautiful  spectacle.”  They  comprise  a 
charming  series  of  tints  and  colours,  and 
a  most  fairy-1  ike  effect  can  be.  produced 
at  night  time  with  artificial  illumination. 


Fig-  5-  Washing  a  Vine  rod. 

Grafting  the  Lilac  on  the  Privet. 

It  appears  thaf  there  has  been  some  dis¬ 
cussion  in  a  German  gardening  paper 
with  regard  to  the  advantage,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  grafting  the  Lilac  upon  the  .stems 
or  roots  of  the  Privet.  This  is  often 
done  in  France.  It  has  been  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  when  grafted  on  the  Privet  it  is 
not  so  useful  for  forcing  purposes.  ,  The 
stem  at  the  point  of  the  union  is  liable 
to  break  away  when  put  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  ob¬ 
jection  made  against  the  multiplication 
or  increase  of  fine  varieties  of  the  Lilac 
in  this  particular  way.  In  this  country 
fine  varieties  of  the  Lilac  are  usually- 
layered  to  increase  them  so  that  the  plants 
can  be  used  for  forcing  or  for  planting  in 
the  shrubbery. 

- *++ - 

Which  are  the  Best  Lettuces? 

Having  to  supply  a  large  number  of 
Lettuces  for  as  long  a  season  as  possible, 
and  these  having  -to  be  of  the  very  -best 
quality  and  always  blanched,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  experiment,  for  a  number 
of  years,  with  most  of  the  best  sorts 
offered  by-  different  seed  merchants,  and 
have  at  last  got  what  I  want.  As  all 
Lettuces,  when  sent  to  table  here,  must 
be  perfectly  blanched,  I  have  practically 
given  up  the  cultivation  of  the  Cos  varie¬ 
ties,  as  they-  usually  bolt  before  being 
quite  fit  for  use.  Among  the  numerous 
Cabbage  varieties  I  now  grow  only  about 
four  sorts,  and  these  having  proved  e»- 
c-ellent  during  several  seasons,  I  intend 
to  stick  to  them  for  some  time. 

My  favourite  is  the  American  sort, 
named  New  \ork  Giant.  This  gives  extra 
large,  tender  heads,  that  do  not  readily 
bolt.  The  flavour  is  first  rate.  Carters’ 
Holborn  Standard,  a  smaller  Lettuce  and 
entirely  distinct,  is  also  a  great  favourite 
here.  Nearly  every  head  is  fit  for  use. 
Dickson's  Pearl  is  another  fine  sort,-  and 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  other  two  above 
named,  while  Sutton's  Standwell  is  very 
appropriately  named  and  is  really  a  fine 
variety.  These  are  the  four  best  varieties 
grown  here,  while  Iceberg  is  also  worth 
attention,  but  seems  best  in  a  cool  season. 

C.  Blair, 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 
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SUTTON’S  GARDEN  LAWNS 


From  Seed. 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
AWARDS 

at  the 

FRANCO  BRITISH 
EXHIBITION,  1908 


Franco -Britisli  Exhibiting 


September  1st,  1908. 


We  hereby  certify  that  all  the 
Lawus  of  the  White  City  formed  by  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition  authorities, 
have  been  sown  with  Sutton's  Grass 
Seeds  and  these  Lawns,  many  acres  in 
extent,  have  added  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  Grounds,  and  are  indeed  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Exhibition.  Sutton’s  Seeds 
have  produced  a  lovely  even  grass 
sward  in  six  weeks  from  the  date  of 
being  sown,  and  some  lawns  sown  as 
late  as  July  6th  were  in  three  weeks’ 
time  clothed  with  close  verdant  grass. 
We  have  never  seen  more  perfect 
lawns,  or  turf  so  free  from  weeds,  as  is 
here  produced  from  Sutton's  Seeds, 
notwithstanding  that  the  soil  had  but 
very  little  preparation  before  being 
sown. 

(Signed)  JOHN  JAQTJES, 
Steward  of  the 
Horticultural  Department. 


His  Majesty  the  King,  accompanied  by  President  Fallieres,  and  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  passing  Sutton’s  Flower  Beds  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition. 


WILLIAM  HOLDER, 
Head  Gardener, 


SUTTON’S  LAWN  GRASS  SEED . 


SUTTON’S  STANDARD  MIXTURES  of  Grasses  and  Clovers 
or  Grasses  only,  per  gallon,  3/6  ;  per  bushel,  25 /-, 


SUTTON’S  UP  TO  DATE  MIXTURES  of  Grasses  and 
Clovers,  or  Grasses  only  (without  Perennial  Eye 
Grass),  per  gallon,  4/- ;  per  bushel,  30/-. 


The  Laying'  Out  and  Upkeep  of  COLF  COURSES  and 
PUTTINC  GREENS,  by  MARTIN  H.  F.  SUTTON, 
F.R.H.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.O.I.  2/6  post  free. 


For  full  particulars  on  preparing  the  ground,  sowing,  and  after  management,  see  Sutton's  Booklet  on  Lawns,  price  1/-,  post  free. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  KING’S  SEEDSMEN,  READING 


CANARY  GUANO 


The  Best  in  the  World. 

For  Garden  &  Greenhouse. 


Canary  Guano  ensures  perfection 
in  Flower,  Fruit  and  Foliage  ; 
there  is  nothing  like  it  for  pro¬ 
ducing  luxuriant  growth.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Prizes  are  obtained  by 
its  use  every  year.  It  is  used  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  and  by 
leading  Professional  Gardeners 
and  principal  Trade  Growers 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  Car¬ 
riage  paid  on  -J-cwt.  in  Great 
Britain  or  f.o.r.  Ireland. 


Sold  in  Tins,  6d.,  1/-  &  2/6  each. 
Bags  :  141b.  3/6,  281b.  6/-,  561b. 
11/-,  1  cwt.  20/-  each. 


Canary  Guano  may  be  obtained  through  any 
Seedsman ,  or  direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 


The 


Chemical  Union,  Ltd., 


IPSWICH. 


DIMORPHOTHECA  aurantiaca, 

Ihe  new  Namaqualand,  Daisy . 


Introduced  by  us  from  Namaqualand  Daisy¬ 
like  flowers  of  a  glossy  sa’mon-orange  shade 
with  black  central  ring,  a  lovely  colour,  half-  . 
hardy  annual,  height  g  ft,  Per  packet,  Is.  and  j 

2s.  6d. 


ICELAND  POPPY. 


Beautiful  New  Art  Shades. 


Colours  including,  besides  pure  white,  orange, 
scarlet  and  scar’et,  delicate  shades  of  lemon, 
cream,  buff,  and  pink,  all  very  charming,  1  ft. 
Per  packet,  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 


MYOSOTIS  (Forget-me-Not), 
Barr’s  Alpine  Biue. 

all  Forget-me- 


The  most  intense  blue  of 
Nots  ;  the  plants  form  fine  compact  bushes  ] 
literally  coveied  with  heads  of  lovely  intense 
blue  flowers,  height  9in.  Per  packet,  "is.  6d« 
aud  2s.  6d. 


SALVIA  “  FIREBALL,  ’ 
The  Finest  Scarlet  Sage. 


Producing  a  wonderful  effect  in  the  garden 
in  late  summer  and  autumn,  height  1$  ft. 


The  brightest  of  the  winter  berries  foi 
the  garden  are  those  with  which  Skimmk 
japonica  plentifully  decks  itself. 


National  Auricula  Society. 

The  next  show  of  the  Midland  section  oJ 
the  National  Auricula  Society  will  be 
held  at  Edgbaston  on  April  28th  and  29th 
instead  of  on  April  29th  and  30th,  as.  pre¬ 
viously  announced. 


R.H.S. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  their  next  fortnightly  exhibition  ol 
flowers,  plants,  etc.,  on  February  23rd 
from  1  to  6  p.m.  At  3  o'clock  Mr.  Arthui 
W.  Sutton,  V.M.H.,  will  lecture  on  "A 
Camping  Tour  Through  Syria  to  Petra.' 


Lloyd’s  Horticultural  Competition. 

The  proprietors  of  “Lloyd’s  News”  art 
offering  ^1,000  in  prizes  for  the  best  cul 
tivated  small  holdings  and  allotments  ir 
the  counties  of  Cambridee,  Buckingham 
Berks,  Essex,  Oxford,  Suffolk  and  Nor¬ 
folk.  Entries  will  close  on  1st  May. 


Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 


The  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  0^ 
this  society  will  be  held  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  or 
July  28th  and  29th,  when  prizes  ancj 
medals  to  the  value  of  about  ^130  will  be: 
offered  in  competition.  There  will  alsc 
be  special-  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas,  includ¬ 
ing  those  offered  by  Messrs.  Robert  Syd¬ 
enham,  Ltd.,  of  Birmineham.  The  Sched¬ 
ule  of  prizes,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  Kings- 
wood  Grange,  Hollywood,  near  Birming-. 
ham. 
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NOTICES. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  by 
ACLAREN  AND  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  EG. 
degrams  and  Gables:  “Buns,”  London.  Telephone 
jmber :  997  Holborn. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every 
lesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
le  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 

.  6d.  United  Kingdom ;  8s.  8cL  Abroad.  Oheques  and 
mittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
aclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
ink. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub- 
ihers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  be 
l&ranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
iturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL.— Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
iming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
lotographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Corre- 
•ondents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
id  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume. 
he  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
anuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
•dinary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
lyment  for  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
production  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
iderstood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner 
:  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
;  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
roperty  of  the  Proprietors  of  “THE  GARDENING 
'ORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
aaL 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
>  send  specimen  copies  of  “  THE  GA  RDENENG  WORLD  ” 
it  distribution  amongst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
r vices  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


pruning  and  propagating  deals  pretty 
closely  with  that,  and  a  large  Rose  bush 
requiring  light  pruning  is  shown  as  it 
would  appear  before  the  knife  is  put  on 
it,  and  again  after  it  has  been  lightly 
pruned  to  suit  this  particular  type,  which 
represents  a  strong  growing  H.P.,  H.T., 
or  a  bush  T.  Rose. 

The  Roses  that  require  thinning  instead 
of  pruning  are  all  briefly  described.  In¬ 
deed,  many  of  the  Roses  only  require  dead 
wood  to  be  cut  out,  and  occasionally  only 
would  thinning  be  reouired  dependent 
upon  the  type.  Rose  growers  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Wichuraianas,  such  as 
Dorothy  Perkins,  when  full}’  established, 
may  have  all  the  previous  year's  stems 
cut  away  immediately  after  the  plants 
have  done  blooming,  thus  giving  the 
young  stems  every  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  fully  and  ripen  their  wood  before 
autumn.  That  is  an  admirable  plan 
where  there  is  little  room  to  spread  out 
large  bushes.  The  system  is  practically  veri¬ 
similar  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  a 
Raspberry.  Lists  of  the  various  types  of 
Roses  are  also  briefly  described.  The 
growing  of  Roses  for  exhibition  makes 
the  last  chapter  in  the  book,  and  has  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts. 
The  book  may  be  obtained  fiom  Messrs. 
Whittaker  and  Co.,  2,  White  Hart  Street, 
Paternoster  Square,  London,  price  6s., 
with  postage  extra. 


Sdifoffial. 


“Roses  atui  Rose 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the 
production  of  books  by  amateurs  of  vari¬ 
ous  status  with  regard  to  gardening,  but 
some  of  them  have  evidently  been  en¬ 
thusiastic  Rose  growers  before  the  Rose 
had  attained  its  present  popularity. 
About  ten  years  ago  a  wild  Rose  in  the 
gap  of  a  hedge  decided  the  fate  of  Rose 
G.  Kingsley  when  looking  out  for  a  place 
to  build  a  house,  and  the  incident  was  re¬ 
corded  in  her  book  entitled  “  Eversley 
Gardens.” 

Since  then  she  has  written  the  present 
book  entitled  ‘’  Roses  and  Rose  Growing, 
iin  which  she  confines  herself  entirely  to 
that  subject.  Owing  to  her  experience 
with  Roses,  she  had  been  urged  by  some 
of  her  friends  to  put  on  record  her  prac¬ 
tical  experience  as  an  amateur,  and  the 
result  is  a  book  of  163  pp.  including  an 
1  index.  It  is  illustrated  by  drawings, 
photographs  and  water-colour  paintings 
of  Roses  admirably  done  by  a  three- 
colour  process.  We  have  seen  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  portray  Roses  in  their  natural 
colours,  and  this  we  consider  a  more 
(  successful  attempt  than  where  oil  colours 
were  used.  Such  Roses  as  the  Common 
Moss,  the  Stanwell  Perpetual  Scotch 
Rose,  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  Blush 
Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Jersey  Beauty, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Caroline  Tes- 
tout,  M>  e.  Ravary,  Bardon  Job,  Mme. 
Pernet  Ducher,  Gustave  Piganeau,  and 
others  are  admirably  represented  in 
colours. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  planting  a 
Rose  garden,  and  is  illustrated  with  a 
drawing  of  a  standard  Rose  being  planted 
in  the  hole  prepared.  The  chapter  on 


[. Maclaren  and  Sons. 

Saxifragra  umbrosa. 


Liorpdoi?  Pride. 


At  no  time  of  the  year  does  London 
Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa)  show  itself  to 
better  advantage  in  the  garden  than  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  when  borders  are  usually  bare. 
The  close  rosettes  of  this  cottage  garden 
plant  form  a  nice  green  carpet,  and  are, 
therefore,  suitable  for  making  edgings  to 
beds  or  to  pathways.  For  this  purpose  the 
plants  are  liable  to  overgrow  the  space 
allotted  to  them  ever}-  year,  but  as  the 
edgings  can  be  lifted  and  relaid  after 
flowering  is  over,  one  can  keep  as  narrow 
an  edging  as  one  likes.  The  rosettes 
can  be  pulled  apart  singly,  and  planted 
in  a  single  straight  row,  sufficiently  close 
to  make  a  good  edging,  and  then  allowed 
to  make  what  growth  they  may  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  If  a  broad 
edging  is  wanted,  two  or  more  rows  could 
be  planted,  and  where  this  is  permissible 
the  plants  need  not  be  lifted  every  year 
unless  the  grower  desires. 

It  is  also  an  admirable  plant  for  shady 
situations,  growing  and  flowering  where 
many  other  plants  would  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.  It  may  also  be  grown  in 
pots  of  small  size,  which  could  be  utilised 
in  a  greenhouse,  or  in  the  window  during 
the  period  of  flowering.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  shows  a  plant  in  a  thumb 
pot,  which  had  a  stem  18  in.  high.  Most 
of  the  flowers  had  passed  out  of  bloom 
before  the  plant  was  photographed,  but 
they  are  still  sufficient  to  show  the  grace¬ 
ful  character  of  this  branching  and  easily 
grown  plant. 

- - 

A  Charming  Seaweed. 

LTnder  the  name  of  Japanese  Air  Plant 
a  very  beautiful  Seaweed  is  being  boomed 
in  America.  It  is  our  old  friend,  Des- 
marestia  aculeata,  not  confined  to  Japan, 
as  it  may  be  found  on  some  of  our  own 
shores.  It  has  been  more  or  less  used  in 
floral  decoration  in  this  country  for  the 
last  decade  or  two  and  gets  forgotten  for 
a  time  but  turns  up  afresh  when  being 
used  for  floral  decoration  The  growth  of 
the  plant  is  very  slender,  much  branched, 
short  jointed  and  looks  almost  like  moss, 
especially  when  dried  and  preserved  by 
the  Japanese,  who  make  a  business  of 
collecting  it.  During  the  past  summer 
it  made  a  brave  display  at  one  of  the 
exhibitions  held  in  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall. 

Seeds  and  Plants  sent  to  Kew. 

In  the  current  Bulletin  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  published  by  the  director  of 
Kew.  there  is  information  about  numerous 
collections  of  seeds  and  plants  which  have 
been  given  to  the  gardens  or  sent  in  ex¬ 
change.  From  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
New  York,  five  hundred  packets  of  seeds 
collected  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  in  China 
have  been  sent  to  Kew.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
sent  a  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs :  the 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  a  collection  of 
valuable  Orchids;  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain, 
hybrid  Orchids;  Mr.  Vicar}-  Gibbs.  Ald- 
enham  House,  a  set  of  Chinese  plants; 

and  MM.  Philippe  and  Maurice  Vilmorin, 
various  trees  and  shrubs. 
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Sweet  Pea 

ANNIE  B.  GILROY. 


February  20,  1909. 


[Mad are 7i  and  Sons 

Sweet  Pea  Annie  B.  Gilroy. 


We  have  still  a  certain  leaning  towards 
flowers  with  a  fiat,  upright  standard,  and 
in  Annie  B.  Gilroy  we  have  a  variety  of 
this  type,  recalling,  in  a  measure,  Queen 
Alexandra,  but  having  a  much  larger  and 
massive-looking  flower.  The  colour  is 
also  different,  the  standard  being  of  a 
bright  cerise,  while  the  wings  are  heavily 
shaded  with  cerise  over  carmine.  This 
latter  is  the  only  evidence  of  tyro  colours 
in  the  flower  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  their  large  size,  when  photographed 
in  August,  tells  its  own  tale  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  variety. 

The  picture  really  shows  flowers  that 
are  very  much  below  the  natural  size.  The 
hot  weather  in  August  was  also  much 
against  them  after  having  travelled  such 
a  long  journey,  so  that  we  scarcely  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  show  up  so  boldly  as  they 
have  done. 

The  very  stout  stems  have  about  three 
flowers  at  least  during  the  period  of  the 
year  we  mention,  so  that  the  variety  can¬ 
not  but  prove  serviceable  for  cut  flowers, 
as  well  as  garden  decoration.  The 
colour  shows  up  splendidly  by  artificial 
light.  There  may  be  something  fascinat¬ 
ing  about  a  wavy  pefalled  Sweet  Pea,  but 
one  with  a  flat  surface  has  a  finer  effect 
in  garden  embellishment  in  our  opinion 
than  where  the  waving  is  extensive.  Even 
those  who  grow  Queen  Alexandra  should 
still  want  this  one  on  account  of  its  larger 
flowers  and  different  colours.  Judging  by 
those  we  received  the  colour  keeps  well. 


Landscape  Gardening. 

An  interesting  lecture  which  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  White  delivered,  last  April,  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the 
subject  of  “The  Profession  of  Landscape 
Gardening  ”  has  just  been  published  as  a 
pamphlet.  “The  British  Isles,”  says  Mr. 
White,  “thanks  to  their  geological  incon¬ 
sistency,  and  to  other  advantageous  pe¬ 
culiarities,  offer  for  study,  within  the 
smallest  radius,  a  wonderful  variety  of 
types  of  landscape  beauty.  ”  In  Germany, 
says  Mr.  White,  landscape  gardening  is 
not  included  in  the  curriculum  of  any 
University,  although  instruction  in  the 
art  is  given  in  all  public  and  private 
horticultural  schools.  In  France,  too,  it 
is  not  taught  in  any  University  or  public 
school,  although  exhaustively  treated  at 
the  Ecole  Nationale  d’Horticulture,  at 
Versailles.  In  Austria  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  is  taught  in  all  horticultural  schools. 
It  is  in  America,  however,  that  “one  finds 
a  model  precedent  which  may  be  of  great 
assistance.”  Definite  instruction  in  land¬ 
scape  gardening  is  given  at  Cornell 
University',  Ithaca,  New  York ;  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana ;  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  City ;  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston;  and  at  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  course  offered  at 
the  famous  University  of  Harvard  is  the 
most  complete  and  important  obtainable 
in  America. 


Boeder  Carnations. 

When  the  soil  of  beds  or  borders  in¬ 
tended  for  Carnations  is  in  good  workable 
condition  it  may  be  levelled  down,  raked 
smooth,  and  trodden  firm  in  preparation 
for  planting  as  early  in  the  beginning  of 
next  month  as  the  weather  and  local  con¬ 
ditions  will  permit.  Some  people  even 
plant  them  out  during  the  third  or  fourth 
week  of  F  ebruary,  but  in  smoky  districts 
March  is '  sufficiently  early,  as  by  that 
time  there  is  less  filth  in  the  atmosphere  to 
fall  upon  the  plants.  This  refers  to  Car¬ 
nations  which  have  been  kept  in  pots  in 
cold  frames  during  the  winter  months  on 
account  of  the  clayey  character  of  the  soil 
or  the  smoky  neighbourhood.  In  other 


gardens,  where  the  soil  and  surrounding 
are  suitable,  the  plantations  were  made 
of  course,  in  October  last.  Those  wh< 
planted  out  their  border  Carnations  thei 
should  now  look  over  the  beds  or  border 
and  fill  up  any  blanks  that  may  have  oc 
curred  during  the  past  few  months  frcn 
one  cause  or  another.  Some"  reservi 
plants  are  usually  kept  in  pots  for  thi 
purpose. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

During  mild  weather,  with  the  wind  ir 
the  south-west,  the  sashes  may'  be  drawi 
off  the  frames  where  the  layers  have  beer 
housed  'since  lifted  in  autumn.  Ever 
light  showers  will  do  no  harm  now,  bui 
if  the  wind  is  in  the  east  the  sashes  shoulc 
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• 

]  tilted  up  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
i>m  which  the  wind  blows.  This  will 
p’ent  the  wind  from  blowing  directly 
ion  the  plants.  Some  of  the  pots  will 
iw  get  dry  more  often  than  formerly, 
;d  care  should  be  taken  that  such  plants 
watered,  otherwise  the  roots  will 
:ffer.  It  may  be  done  early  in  the  day, 

.  that  any  water  that  may  be  spilled  will 
).ve  dried  up  before  closing  time  if  that 
necessary. 

Plants  for  exhibition  or  greenhouse 
.coration  may  be  potted  now,  or  at  any 
ne  up  to  the  middle  of  March,  but  not 
ter  than  the  third  week.  This  is,  of 
urse,  the  second  potting,  and  the  final 
ie,  so  that  great  care  should  be  exer¬ 
ted  in  the  matter  of  pots  and  compost, 
ne  latter  may  consist  of  three  parts  of 
ellow  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould, 
ie  of  old  hotbed  manure,  and  one  ot 
nd.  Some  growers  prefer  to  use  ground 
ster  shells  for  making  the  soil  porous, 
td  in  that  case  half  of  the  material  may 
nsist  of  this,  and  the  other  half  of  sand, 
tie  preparation  of  the  soil  is  really  the 
st  operation,  and  enthusiastic  growers 
ive  been  getting  this  together  under 
ver  at  least  for  a  month  past.  When 
e  ingredients  have  been  got  together 
ey  should  be  turned  several  times  he¬ 
re  using,  both  to  mix  it,  and  to  sweeten 
If  it  is  in  any  way  too  wet  some  days 
ay  be  allowed  to  lapse  before  commenc- 
g  potting  operations,  so  that  there  would 
:  time  for  turning  the  soil  two  or  three 
mes  before  the  operation  commences. 
Iso  get  ready  a  sufficient  number  of 
in.,  8  in.,  or  9  in.  pots,  which  should  be 
eaned  and  well  crocked.  This  differ- 
lce  in  the  size  of  the  pots  has  refer- 
Dce  to  the  vigour  of  the  varieties  in  the 
ullection,  some  being  weak  and  others 
oderate  or  strong.  Two  plants  of  the 
rongest  growing  varieties  may  be  put 
1  a  pot,  or  three  of  the  weak  growers, 
he  vigour  of  the  plants  should  be  known 
1  the  cultivator,  and  he  can  use  his  dis- 
retion  as  to  the  size  of  the  pots  he  puts 
tem  in.  The  compost  should  be  pressed 
own  firmly,  as  nothing  is  more  conducive 
1  the  welfare  of  Carnations  than  firm 
otting. 

roe  Carnations. 

Cuttings  taken  during  the  month  will 
oot  more  freely  without  damping  than 
uring  the  last  month,  as  the  light  is  now 
etter,  and  the  sun  is  daily  gaining  more 
rength.  Nevertheless,  those  who  re- 
uire  many  plants  usually  begin  in  Janu- 
rv,  and  thus  can  now  take  off  a  second 
atch  for  succession.  Side  shoots  about 
in.  to  4  in.  long  taken  from  the  flower- 
tg  stems  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  are 
ie  best.  See  that  the  cuttings  are  free 
om  green  fly  and  red  spider.  It  is  a 
ood  plan  to  make  sure  of  this  by  dipping 
ie  cuttings  in  a  strong  solution  of  Gis- 
:urst  compound,  lay  them  on  the  potting 
ench  for  some  hours,  and  then  wash  them 
,t  clean  water. 

The  earlier  batches  of  cuttings  should 
e  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted.  They  will 
loon  take  to  the  fresh  soil  in  a  night  tem- 
■erature  of  50  deg.  if  care  is  taken  not  to 
ver-water  them  until  the  roots  are  on 
ie  move.  Pots  should  be  used  in  pro- 
ortion  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  It  would 
e  a  mistake  to  put  a  small  cutting  with 
rw  roots  into  a  large  pot.  The  secret 
f  success  is  to  put  them  into  pots  pro- 
ortionate  to  theii  size,  and  then  shift 
tem  on  as  often  as  they  require  it  into 
srger  sizes. 


Marguerite  Carnations. 

This  early  flowering  race  is  treated  as 
an  annual,  as  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  plants  raised  from  seeds  every  year. 
They  may  now  be  sown  and  again  during 
March  for  a  succession.  A  hotbed  is  the 
best  place  to  germinate  the  seeds,  both 
during  this  month  and  the  next.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  degs.  will  be  ample  for  ger-' 
minating  them,  and  those  sown  under 
these  conditions  at  present  will  bloom 
during  September  in  the  open  ground. 
The  seeds  will  soon  germinate,  and  may 
then  be  placed  under  cooler  conditions  in 
a  greenhouse  close  to  the  glass  to  prevent 
the  seedlings  from  getting  drawn.  When 
they  have  made  the  first  pair  of  leaves 
they  may  be  transplanted  into  boxes  2  in. 
apart  each  way  and  when  2  in.  or  3  in.  high 
they  may  be  potted  off  singly  in  thumb 
pots.  The  pots  may  be  returned  to  the 
same  position  for  a  few  days  until  the 
roots  get  a  hold  of  the  fresh  soil.  By 
that  time  the  sun  should  be  warm  enough 
to  enable  the  plants  to  be  grown  entirely 
in  a  cold  frame  until  they  can  be  planted 
out  some  time  in  May. 


American  Carnations. 

The  work  of  propagation  here  is  much 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Tree  Carna¬ 
tions.  Batches  of  cuttings  are  put  in  to 
succeed  those  inserted  in  January.  In¬ 
deed,  those  who  have  a  limited  number  of 
plants  and  have  difficulty  in  getting  all 
the  cuttings  they  require  may  insert  them 
at  any  time  now  whenever  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  make  good  cuttings.  Use 
very  sandy  soil  in  the  pots.  They  are 
more  easily  rooted  now  than  earlier  in 
the  year. 

Old  plants  in  flower  will  now  get  dry 
more  often  than  during  the  past  three 
months.  The  light  is  also  better,  and 
feeding  may  be  resorted  to  with  advan¬ 
tage,  using  it  weakly  at  every'  second 
watering.  As  the  sun  gains  strength  more 
ventilation  will  also  be  necessary,  but  the 
temperature  during  the  day  with  the  sun 
heat  may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  65  degs. 
with  advantage  to  plants  that  are  making 
growth  and  flowering.  If  large  flowers 
are  desired,  look  over  the  plants  for  their 
requirements  in  the  matter  of  disbudding. 

J.  D.  F.  W. 


Myosotis  -  - 


Pots  lor  Winter. 


Many  gardeners,  desire  now-a-days  to 
grow  plants  out  of  season  and  more 
especially  plants  which  will  provide  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  dull  months  of  the  year.  Grow¬ 
ing  such  plants  is  also  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  work. 

An  attractive  subject  which  lends  itself 
well  to  this  treatment  is  Myosotis,  and  a 
description  of  its  cultivation  may  interest 
many  readers. 

The  variety  I  recommend  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  sent  out  by  Sutton's,  of  Reading, 
and  is  named  in  their  catalogue  Sutton’s 
Pot  Myosotis,  which  I  am  informed  is  a 
selection  from  Myosotis  oblongata,  half 
hardy  in  this  country. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  end 
of  June,  using  ordinary  seed  boxes  almost 
Ailed  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and 
sand,  the  roughest  part  of  the  material 
being  put  at  the  bottom  to  act  as  drain¬ 
age.  Scatter  the  seed  evenly  over  the 
surface  and  just  cover  with  like  soil  run 
through  a  quarter-inch  sieve.  Water 
gently  through  a  fine  rose  can  and  place 
in  a  cool  frame.  In  a  month’s  time  the 
seedlings  will  be  ready  to  prick  off  singly 
into  3^  inch  pots,  using  the  same  com¬ 
post,  replacing  in  the  same  frame  and 
shading  from  bright  sunshine  until  they 
have  got  over  the  disturbance,  then  give 
plenty  of  air  and  syringe  frequently. 

As  soon  as  they  reach  the  sides  of  the 
pots  transfer  them  to  their  flowering  pots, 
which  should  be  not  less  than  5  inches  ; 
larger  plants  may  be  had  by  using  6  inch 
pots,  but,  of  course,  they  take  up  much 
more  room,  while  the  lesser  size  are  better 
for  use  in  bowls,  etc.,  in  room  decoration. 

The  compost  for  the  final  potting  should 
be  stronger  and  richer,  because  these 
plants  make  a  lot  of  roots,  and  should 
consist  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
soil  and  manure,  with  a  little  soot  and 
bonemeal  added.  Pot  rather  firmly  and 
finish  off  by  giving  a  good  watering  to 
settle  the  soil  round  about  the  roots. 


They  may  now  have  a  moist  position  out 
of  doors  and  be  syringed  morning  and 
night.  In  due  time  the  pots  will  be  filled 
with  roots  and  dry  quickly,  but  never  let 
them  want  for  water. 

About  this  time  they  will  benefit  from 
weak  doses  of  liquid  manure  and  soot 
water  now  and  again ;  this  should  be  given 
rather  stronger  and  more  frequently  just 
before  the  plants  show  their  flower.  Let 
them  have  this  position  until  the  end  of 
October,  when  they  should  again  have 
frame  protection.  House  some  of  them 
at  the  Same  time  in  an  intermediate  tem¬ 
perature  and  keep  the  others  back  to  form 
successions.  It  will  be  thus  possible  to 
have  flowers  from  them  well  into  the  new 
year. 

If  attacked  by  greenfly,  which  is  the 
only  pest  I  have  seen  on  them,  place  the 
plants  in  a  house  where  they  can  be  fumi¬ 
gated,  which  will  be  found  much  more 
effectual  than  syringing  noth  insecticides 
and  less  bother. 

Chas. 

- - 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(R.  S.  Wade)  1,  Begonia  metallica;  2,  Ox- 
alis  cernua  ;  3,  Begonia  weltoniensis. 

(A.  E.  R.)  1,  Pteris  tremula;  2,  Lomaria 
gibba ;  3,  Pteris  Wimsettii;  4,  Pteris  cre- 
tica  umbrosa  ;  5,  Blechnum  occidentals. 

(F.  J.  W.)  r,  Oval-leaved  Privet  (Ligus- 
trum  ovalifolium)  ;  2,  Laurustinus  (Vibur¬ 
num  Tinus) ;  3,  Golden  Japanese  Box  (Buxus 
japonicus  aureus) ;  4,  Broad -leaved  Golden 
Japanese  Spindle-tree  (Euonymus  japonicus 
latifolius  aureus). 

(S.  M.)  1,  Acacia  dealbata ;  2,  Anemone 
coronaria  Rose  de  Nice. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Cooper,  -51,  Old  Kent  Road, 
London,  S.E. — Catalogue  of  the  Twenty- 
First  Annual  Spring  Clearance  Sale. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie,  4,  Quai  de  la 
M6gisserie,  Paris. — Catalogue  of  Autumn 
Chrysanthemums  ;  also  Catalogue  of  Dahlias 
and  Cannas. 

Barr  and  Sons,  ii,  12  and  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Barr’s  Anemones, 
Begonias,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Lilies, 
etc. 
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The  Flower  Garden 


Herbaceous  Borders. 

These  borders  noav  claim  our  close  atten¬ 
tion  again.  Much  more  time  is  now  devoted 
to  them  than  formerly.  I  well  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  quite  a  rare  occurrence 
to  put  in  any  new  plants,  and  the  old  clumps 
were  only  dug  up,  divided,  and'  replanted 
when  they  had  spread  considerably,  and 
quite  outgrown  their  bounds.  About  once  a 
month,  from  spring  to  autumn,  the  borders 
were  neatly  raked  over,  nothing  more  being 
done  to  them.  There  were  large  bare 
patches  in  these  borders  left  after  the  raking 
had  been  done,  but  on  which  numerous  weeds 
appeared  regularly. 

We  do  not  wish  to  have  any  bare  places 
in  the  herbaceous  borders  at  the  present 
time,  and  so  I  would  advise  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  mark  them  when  form¬ 
ing  new,  or  replanting  old  borders,  as  shown 
.  at  A,  B  and  C  in  Fig.  i. 

The  whole  of  the  border  in  the  garden  may 
not  be  occupied  with  herbaceous  plants,  that 
is,  in  many  gardens,  and  the  intention  may 
be  to  put  in  annuals  later  in,  the  spring. 
Formality  should  be  avoided  ;  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  all  the  clumps  of  the  same 
size,  but  they  should  be  marked  out  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch,  and  labels  put 
in  to  denote  the  vacant  spaces. 

Planting  Ivy. 

In  many  gardens  there  are  bare  walls  on 
which  choice  plants  will  not  grow  satisfac¬ 
torily.  When  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees 
and  deciduous  shrubs  in  winter  time  the  bare 
walls  show  up  more  clearly,  and  it  is  just 
at  that  time  that  the  planting  of  suitable 
climbers  takes  place.  The  most  suitable 
climbers  are  Ivies,  they  are  green,  or  varie¬ 
gated,  throughout  the  whole,  year,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  fill  a  big  gap  in  winter  time. 

Large  specimens  may  be  planted,  but 
small  ones  certainly  prove  satisfactory.  The 
soil  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  if  it  be  com¬ 
posed  of  clayey  loam  chiefly,  add  some  leaf- 
soil  and  old  mortar  rubble  to  give  the  plants 
a  good  start  as  it  were,  to  ensure  the  roots 
getting  thoroughly  established. 

The  following  are  good  varieties  : — Green- 
Itaved. — Hedera  gracilis,  H.  amurensis, 
H.  Emerald  Green,  H.  canariensis,  and  H. 
caenwoodiana.  Silver-leaved. — H.  Caven- 
dishii,  H.  elegantissima,  H.  latifolia,  H. 
Cripsii,  H.  major,  and  H.  madeirensis. 
Golden-leaved. — H.  aurea  maculata,  H‘. 
aurea  spectabilis,  H.  palmata  aurea,  and  H. 
canariensis  aurea  marginata. 

Old  Ivy  Plants. 

In  many  gardens  there  are  old  plants  which 
are  not  satisfactory,  chiefly  through  neglect. 
Do  not  cut  off  any  leaves  and  shoots  now, 
but  leave  this  work  until  April  or  early  in 
May  What  is  required  at  the  present  time 
is  a  good  top  dressing  of  rich  fibrous  loam 
and  rotted  manure  mixed.  Loose  shoots  of 
old  Ivy  plants  must  be  fastened  to  the  walls 
now,  but  those  of  newly-planted  specimens 
should  be  left  for  a  time  until  the  roots 
have  settled  down  in  the  disturbed  soil. 
Various  Work. 

Continue  to  roll  the  lawns  and  paths, 
brush  up  leaves  and  fallen  twigs  from 
trees ;  manure  and  dig  vacant  spaces  in 
shrubberies,  and  of  course  all  flower  beds 
which  are  not  occupied  with  plants 


Admit  more  air  to  bedding-out  plants  in 
frames,  sow  more  seeds  of  tender  annuals 
under  glass,  and  prepare  compost  for  the 


Fig.  i  shows  how  to  mark  out  -positions  on 
borders  -for  plants  or  seeds ;  A ,  large  circles ; 
B,  medium-sized  ones ;  C,  small  patches ;  all 
must  be  duly  labelled. 

potting  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  other 
bedding-out  subjects,  which  must  be  dealt 
with  very  shortly. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  right  and  wrong  ways  of 
tying  shoots  to  wires;  A,  wrong  way;  B  and 
C,  right  ways. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

In  last  week’s  calendar  I  gave  a  sketch 
showing  how  to  tie  up  the  branches  of  fruit 
trees  on  walls  for  cleansing  purposes.  This 
week  I  give  one  showing  how  to  re-tie  the 
branches  to  the  wires,  and  the  principles 


depth ;  B ,  distance  apart. 
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here  advocated  apply  in  the  case  of  nail  .- 
the  branches  to  walls. 

Very  often  splendid  young  shoots  are  '  t 
through  contact  with  the  wires  or  the  na 
through  being  improperly  tied.  In  ev 
instance  there  should  be  sufficient  room  '  % 
for  the  swelling  of  the  branch  so  that  > 
bark  of  the  latter  does  not  get  wedged agai  t 
the  wires  or  nails.  Furthermore^  r 
properly  adjusting  the  ligature  the  bark 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  wires  a  I 
r.ails.  A,  shows  the  wrong  way  "to  place  ■ 
tying  material  round  the  wire;  B,  she; 
the  right  way.  The  matting  should  ■ 
simply  passed  twice  round  the  wire  its  ' 
before  it  is  passed  round  the  branch 
shown  at  C.  The  passing  of  the  nratti 
round  the  wire  so,  also  prevents  the  brar 
slipping  out  of  position. 

How  to  Use  Old  Wall  Nails. 

There  are  thousands  of  nails  left  in  t 
walls  every  winter  that  ought  to  be  tak 
out,  cleaned,  and  used  again  for  nailing  • 
branches.  When  extracting  the  nails  fh 
give  them  a  sharp  tap  with  the  hammer 
if  it  were  intended  to  drive  them  st. 
further  into  the  wall;  this  will  loosen  f 
nails  and  their  withdrawal  will  be  an  ea 
matter.  Then  burn  them  on  an  old  sho\ 
over  a  fire,  and  they  will  come  in  ve 
hard}’  again. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

Only  plant  tubers  in  naturally  warm,  <3: 
soil,  that  is,  soil  well  drained  and  in 
sheltered  border.  The  main-crop  must 
provided  for  by  planting  tubers  a  few  wee: 
hence-;  because  of  the  difficulty  of  workir 
clayey  soils,  sooner,  as  the  tubers  will  liv 
and  grow  in  the  ground  year  after  ye; 
without  lifting.  I  refer  to' the  planting  . 
lifted  tubers. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  tubers  as  planted;  the 
should  be  about  5  inches  deep  as  shown  1 
A,  A,  and  about  8  inches  apart  in  the  drill 
the  latter  being  30  inches  asunder. 

Long-pod  Beans. 

A  first  sowing  of  these  mav  now  be  mac 
in  an  open  quarter.  I  find  it  a  good  pla 
to  sow  the  seeds  in  single  rows  20  incht 
apart,  putting  in  the  seeds  6  inches  asunde 
in  the  rows.  Cover  the  seeds  r  inche 
deep. 

Peas. 

The  first  sowing  of  a  wrinkled  variet 
should  be  made  at  once.  If  the  soil  t 
rather  too  moist,  and  of  a  heavy  nature, 
cover  the  seeds  with  an  inch  thickness  0. 
dusty  soil  such  as  may  be  found  in  pottini 
and  store  room  sheds. 

Parsley. 

Sow  Parsley  seeds  in  two  borders  in  th! 
garden,  the  beds  being  as  far  apart  as  po; 
sible.  Parsley  is  difficult  to  cultivate  i 
some  soils,  and  so  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  put  i 
the  seeds  as  suggested. 

The  Onion  Bed. 

If  the  soil  has  not  been  prepared  for  th 
seeds  lose  no  time  in  getting  it  ready  fi 
sowing  on  the  first  favourable  oppoi 
tunity. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse 

Insect  Pests  and  Mildew. 

Insect  pests  will  soon  become  a  nuisance  i 
not  closely  -watched,  greenflv  ot  aphi 
especially  having  an  unhappy  knack  of  ap 
pe.aring  in  considerable  numbers  apparent!; 
from  nowhere,"  where  but  yesterday  non 
were  visible.  If  they  are  numerous  fumi 
gating  must  be  resorted  to,  and  this,  to  b 
thoroughly  effective,  should  be  done  on  tw , 
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Villa  (B)  Collection. 

24  splendid  varieties, 
suitable  for  exhibition, 
50  seeds  of  each,  5s.  6d. 


Villa  (C)  Collect  on. 

12  splendid  varieties, 
suitable  for  exhibi  ion. 
50  seeds  of  each,  2s.  9d. 


V  Dodwell  F.  Browne  (Waved).  A  beautiful  intense  bright 
I  crimson.  Almost  a  self.  7  seeds  6d.,  15  seeds  1-. 

I  Mrs.  Charles  Masters.  A  bright  rosy  salmon  standard,  with  ! 

almost  pure  cream  wings,  which  are  only  slightly  rose  flushed. 

1  i^seeds  6d.,  15  see. is  1/-. 

Apple  Blossom  (Waved).  As  its  name  denotes,  th's  is  a  beautiful 
flower  of  Apple  Blossom  colour.  20  seeds  6d  ,  40  seeds  1 
Qveen  Victoria  (Waved).  Extremely  large  flowers  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  deep  primrose,  flushed  with  rose.  10  seeds  6d  20 
seed*  1/-. 

Menie  Christie  (Waved).  The  standard  is  an  intense  purple  man  e, 
™jn  wings  of  a  somewhat  lighter  shade.  12  seeds  6d.,  25  seeds  1  - 
mid  Blue  (Bobbie’s).  A  medium  sized  erect  flower  of  de  p  sky-blue. 

nearly  a  self.  10  seeds  6d.,  20  seeds  1/-. 

Baint  George.  Bright  fiery  orange  standards,  winged  slightly  deeper 
than  the  standard.  7  seeds  6d..  20  seeds  1/-. 

®rB-.^enry  Bell  (Waved).  A  beautiful  rich  apricot  ground  overlaid 
with  a  soft  pink.  10  seeds  6d.,  20  seeds  1/-. 

SPECIAL  NOVELTY  OFFER. 

1  full-sized  Packet  of  each  of  the  8  Crand  Novelties, 
post  free  for  7s.  6d. 

1  full  sized  Packet  of  each  of  the  Novelties,  and  also  the 
Villa  C  Collection,  post  free  for  10s. 

A  Booklet,  giving  full  particular i  on  the  Culture  of  Siceet  Peae 
_ _  __  given  with  every  order. 

rD  ET  ET  _ Sen<3  a  P°st  card  for  coloured  illustrated  and  full  descrip- 

tive  Catalogue.  It  is  sea  post  free.  Write  to-day. 


(Dept  8), 
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NOW  is  the  time  to  plant  Kelway’s  Beautiful 
B  u  Delphiniums.  Flourishing  in  dvery 
garden,  they  are  the  rtat  liest  o  perennial  P  ...  ,  s. 
These  celebrated  improvemen  s  are  invaluable 
for  thei.  introduction  of  blue — in  masses — to  the 
garden.  Kelway  &  Son  developed  this  race,  and 
they  should  be  procured  direct.  They  are  now 
ready,  strong  plants,  in  choice  named  selections. 

Collection  “B,”  15s.  per  doz. 

Collection  “  D,”  42s.  per  doz. 

Delivered  free  tor  remittance 
with  o  der. 
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successive  nights.  Thrips,  scale,  and  wcod- 
1  ice  also  will  make  their  undesirable 
presence  felt,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
eradicate  them,  the  latter  being  hard  to  ex¬ 
terminate  once  the)r  have  fairly  taken  posses¬ 
sion.  Mildew  should-  not  affect  the  plants 
if  the  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements 
are  perfect  and  variations  of  temperature  and 
moisture  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
but  should  it  do  so,  the  foliage  should  be 
dusted  with  powdered  sulphur,  and  some 
gardeners  go  to  the  extent  of  brushing  over 
the  hot-water  pipes  with  a  paste  of  sulphur 
and  milk  as  a  preventive;  this  at  any  rate 
can  do  no  harm,  and  prevention  is  always 
better  than  cure. 

Propagating  Verbena*. 

Verbenas  are  most  useful  either  as  pot 
plants  or  for  bedding  out ;  and  for  the  latter 
purpose,  seedlings  may  be  raised  galore  by 
sewing  now  and  treating  as  half-hardy  an¬ 
nuals.  The  choice  pot  varieties,  however, 
shouild  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  the 
old  plants,  placed  in  heat  as  advised  some 
weeks  ago,  will  provide  in  plenty.  A  good 
method  is  to  half  fill  some  five-inch  pots 
with  crocks,  over  which  a  layer  of  moss 
should  be  placed  to  prevent  the  soil  washing 
through.  Then  fill  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
rim  with  fine  sandy  soil,  finishing  off  with 
a  layer  of  clean  silver  sand. 

Into  this,  the  cuttings,  taken  about  two 
inches  in  length,  should  be  inserted,  and 
the  pot  be  placed  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat. 
About  fifteen  days  will  see  them  rooted,  an 
occasional  spraying  being  necessary  the 
while,  after  which  the  plantlets  may  be 
pricked  off  into  boxes,  or  singly  into  small 
pots  if  desired. 

Show  Pelargonium*. 

Young  plants  from  August  cuttings  should 
ere  now  have  received  their  final  potting,  if 
not,  it  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  The 
soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  the 
roots,  using  a  potting  stick  if  necessary, 
otherwise  the  plants  are  likely  to  grow 
weakly  and  long-jointed.  Make  sure  that 
sufficient  crocks  are  used  to  ensure  perfect 
drainage  when  watered,  which  should  be 
done  sparingly,  in  fact,  these  plants  should 
always  be  kept  on  the  dry  side.  Those 
which  are  required  for  early  blooming 
should  receive  no  further  stopping,  the  later 
ones  may  be  pinched  back  if  necessary  to  en¬ 
courage  the  formation  of  new  shoots.  A 
light  position  in  the  greenhouse  is  necessary 
for  them,  allowing  always  a  free  play  of 
air  about  the  plants,  which  should  never  be 
overcrowded. 

Increasing  Malmaieons. 

These  are  really  the  finest  of  all  the  Car¬ 
nations,  and  we  cannot  have  too  many  plants 
providing  space  permits.  Cuttings  will 
root  freely  this  month  with  only  a  slight 
bottom  heat,  about  65  degrees  being  all- 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Strong  shoots 
which  grow  from  the  stem  should  be  se¬ 
lected,  and  cut  cleanly  through  immediately 
beneath  a  joint,  which  may  be  just  slit  in 
an  upward  direction.  Each  cutting  should 
be  inserted  singly  in  a  three  inch  pot,  and 
if  a  pencil  or  stick  be  first  pushed  some  way 
into  the  soil  and  withdrawn,  it  will  leave 
a  hole,  which  may  be  filled  up  with  silver 
sand.  In  this  the  action  of  rooting  will  be 
greatly  accelerated,  and  when  active  growth 
commences,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  have 
struck  successfully.  The  young  plants  may 
then  be  removed  to  somewhat  cooler  quarters 
and  gradually  hardened  off,  and  of  course 
repotted  when  this  becomes  necessary. 
Spring  v.  Autumn  Cinerarias. 

It  may  be  my  fancy,  but  I  always  think 
that  the  later-sown  Cinerarias  for  spring 
blooming  give  better  results  than  those  which 
are  hurried  forward  to  flower  in  the  early 
winter. 

Care  must  now  be  taken  to  guard  against 
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their  special  enemy  the  greenfly,  which  se¬ 
cretes  itself  on  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves .- 
Let  the  plants  by  all  means  have  full  benefits 
of  light  and  air,  but  cold  draughts  must  be. 
rigidly  excluded,  and  plenty  of  moisture  to 
the  roots  is  necessary  with  an  occasional  ap¬ 
plication  of  some  well-tried  fertiliser  when 
once  the  flower-buds  become  visible,  as  this 
increases  the  size  and  substance  of  the  petals, 
and  brings  out  the  striking  colours  to  per¬ 
fection. 

Potting  Cyclamen. 

In  their  early  stages  these  old  favourites 
are  somewhat  slow  of  growth,  but  autumn- 
sown  seedlings  may  now  be  shifted  into 
three-inch  pots.  The  compost  should  con¬ 
sist  of  good  sound  loam,-  leaf-mould  and 
well-decayed  manure,  with  sufficient  silver 
sand  to  keep  it  open;  and  unlike  the  Pelar¬ 
goniums  just  referred  to,  these  plants  require 
very  lightly  potting,  that  is  to  say,  the  soil, 
instead  of  being  rammed  down  with  the 
thumbs  or  potting-stick,  should  be  merely 
settled  around  the  roots  by  tapping  gently 
on  the  bench  or  staging.  When  the  weather 
is  favourable  syringe  lightly,  and,  as  the 
sun  gains  in  power,  some  shade  wild  be 
necessary  from  its  fierce  rays. 

Treatment  of  Cacti. 

Cacti  may  be  repotted  any  time  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  although  quite  large  speci¬ 
mens  can  be  grown  in  small  pots.  Remove 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  from  the  roots  as 
can  be  done  without  damaging  them,  and 
should  any  of  them  show  signs  of  decay,  the 
affected  parts  should  be  cleanly  cut  away. 

Clean  pots  should  be  used,  one-third  of 
their  depth  being  filled  with  crocks,  and  a 
suitable  compost  can  be  made  by  well  mixing 
together  loam  two  parts,  to  one  each  of 
coarse  sand  and  brick  rubble.  None  but  the 
horny-handed  professional  should  attempt 
the  repotting  of  these  prickly  favourites 
without  gloves.  G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Oncidium*. 

At  the  present  time  and  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  importations  of  the  various 
species  of  Oncidiums  will  continue  to  reach 
this  country.  I  have  always  contended  that 
this  class  of  plants  is  particularly  suitable 
for  the  attention  of  amateurs.  Oncidiums 
include  O.  marshallianum,  O.  varicosum,  O. 
tigrinum,  O.  Forbesii,  O.  crispum  with 
numerous  intermediate  forms.  These,  especi¬ 
ally  during  the  first  few  years  after  im¬ 
porting,  grow  and  flower  satisfactorily  in 
the  cool  and  intermediate  house  tempera¬ 
tures.  They  are  particularly  useful  for  ex¬ 
hibition  and  decorative  purposes.  O.  mar¬ 
shallianum  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  of 
the  above-mentioned  varieties.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  should  be  cleaned  of  all  dead  and  un¬ 
desirable  matter  as  soon  as  received.  Some 
prominent  growers  advocate  laying  the 
plants  out  on  a  bed  of  sphagnum  moss  or 
even  ashes  in  an  intermediate  house  for  a 
few  weeks  to  enable  the  pseudo-bulbs,  should 
they  have  become  at  all  shrivelled,  to  regain 
their  normal  plump  condition,  and  as  scon 
as  the  new  growth  makes  its  appearance 
or  root  action  commences  they  are  potted  in 
the  usual  way. 

I  prefer  to  pot  them  as  soon  as  received. 
They  may  be  potted  in  pans,  pots  or  baskets, 
but  in  any  case  I  would  advise  their  being 
grown  suspended  from  the  roof  or  placed  in 
a  position  within  reasonable  distance  of  the 
glass,  so  that  they  may  obtain  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  available  light.  The  re¬ 
ceptacles  should  be  well  drained  and  the 
compost  may  consist  of  two  parts  fibrous 
peat  and  broken  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  being  made  up  of  chopped 
sphagnum,  finely  broken  crocks  and  sand. 
1  his  should  be  made  moderately  firm.  I 
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would  prefer  an  intermediate  house  temper; 
ture  in  which  to  grow  them,  but  it  shoul 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  free-flowerin 
characteristics  of  this  species  tells  so  greatl 
on  the  constitution  of  the  plants  that  the 
are  rarely  induced  to  retain  their  norms 
vigour  for  many  years  after  being  importec 
This  matter  should  not  be  overlooked  whe 
the  flowering  season  is  reached,  and  stej 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  strain  on  tl 
plant  by  cutting  the  flower  spikes  within 
reasonable  time  of  their  becoming  fully  e: 
panded.  They  require  very  little  root  mci 
ture  when  they  are  first  received,  in  fa< 
a  gentle  spray  overhead  is  ample  until  tl 
growths  and  roots  become  active,  then  mci 
liberal  treatment  may  be  afforded. 

Thrips  and  green  fly  are  the  most  dai 
gerous  insect  pests,  but  these  may  be  kept  i 
check  by  spraying  and  fumigating  at  regula 
intervals. 

The  other  varieties  and  species  I  ha\ 
mentioned  are  not  so  robust  in  .growth  s 
O.  marshallianum,  they  are  therefore  be 
grown  in  pots  or  shallow  pans ;  they  do  n< 
require  a  large  bulk  of  potting  compost  an 
therefore  ample  drainage  should  be  usee 
The  compost,  as  mentioned  above,  will  ah 
be  found  suitable  for  this  section.  With  tl 
exception  of  0.  tigrinum,  they  are  best  give 
a  temperature  of  55  to  60  degrees.  0.  t 
grinum  should  be  grown  in  a  light  positic 
wi;h  the  Odontoglossums.  Little  root  moi 
ture  is  necessary  while  the  plants  are  in 
dormant  state,  but  as  soon  as  active  growt 
commences  ample  root  moisture  may  be  a 
forded.  Many  prefer  to  grow  0.  var 
cosum  on  blocks  of  wood,  but  I  cannot  ac 
vocate  this  method  of  cultivation. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- f+4 - 

Februeer,  both  cut  and  shear. 


Fogs  in  February  mean  frosts  in  May 


Lady  Artist  Gardener. 

The  latest  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  pr< 
fessional  garden  designers  is  the  Hoi 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Grosvenor,  who  has  adopte 
the  style  of  “practical  artist  gardener”  I 
describe  the  work  that  she  does.  Mr 
Grosvenor,  says  the  “Daily  Mail,”  is 
musician  and  an  artist.  Her  landscape 
have  been  exhibited  in  many  gallerie 
and  when  she  took  up  professionally  th 
work  of  designing  gardens  for  othe 
people,  having  had  many  years’  exper 
ence  in  gardens  of  her  own,  she  found  he 
artistic  capabilities  of  great  service.  Bt 
sides  the  preliminary  work  of  drawing 
garden  plan  to  scale,  she  is  able,  in  orde 
to  show  her  clients  what  their  gardens  wi 
look  like  when  time  has  helped  hi 
labours,  to  paint  pictures  of  them. 


William  Cooper’s  Spring  Clearance  Sale. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  Mr.  Willia 
Cooper,  of  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  Londo: 
S.E.,  has  had  a  spring  clearance  sale  • 
the  various  houses  and  frames  manufa 
tured  in  his  establishment.  The  exte: 
of  the  sale  can  well  be  gleaned  from  tl 
catalogue,  which  is  illustrated  by  nume> 
ous  appliances  and  houses  for  all  sorts  • 
purposes,  both  in  the  garden,  the  poult; 
yard,  and  the  kennel.  This  would  mal 
a  very  suitable  opportunity  for  those  wl 
require  appliances,  whether  for  the  ga 
den  or  poultry,  as  well  as  in  the  case 
those  who  keep  rabbits  and  other  pet 
We  commend  this  extensive  list  to  0 
readers  requiring  such  things.  The  orn 
mental  side  of  gardening  is  represent' 
by  summerhouses,  rustic  arches  in  woo 
wood  boxes,  garden  seats,  etc. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
vVorld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
-.over  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  written  on 
me  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
‘.he  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
Irawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
‘he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3632.  Raising  the  Barberton  Daisy. 

What  is  the  bfest  way  of  growing  the  Bar- 
aerton  Daisy  from  seed  ?  Should  it  be  sown 
in  the  greenhouse  or  in  the  cold  frame? 
How  much  heat  does  it  require  and  what 
kind  of  soil?  (L.  M.  Grove,  Lancs.) 

The  Barberton  Daisy  is  most  often  raised 
from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  a  com- 
oost  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and 
sand.  A  temperature  of  60  degs.,  or  at  least 
1  bottom  heat  of  60  degs.,  would  enable  the 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over - 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also ’be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


seeds  to  germinate  freely,  especially  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  case.  As  scon  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  well  above  the  ground  they  should 
be'  shifted  into  a  somewhat  cooler  place  and 
well  lighted,  close  to  the  glass.  This  will 
induce  more  sturdy  growth  and  when  the 
seedlings  have  made  the  first  rough  leaf  they 
should  be  transplanted  into  seed  pans  of  light 
soil  or  else  potted  up  in  thumb  pots  at  once. 
They  will  be  less  liable  to  damp  off  in  the 
latter  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  soil. 
When  they  have  made  nice  little  plants  in 
these  small  pots  they  should  get  another 


shift  to  keep  them  growing.  At  this  second 
potting  use  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
fibrous  loam  and  one  part  of  leaf  mould  or 
peat  and  one-third  part  of  sand.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  45  degs.  to  50  degs.  as  a 
minimum  night  temperature  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  this  plant  to  grow  sturdily 
and  to  flower.  They  should  always  be  kept 
in  a  well-lighted  position  near  the  glass, 
and  when  the  temperature  is  raised  by 
the  sun  they  should  have  judicious  ventila¬ 
tion.  A  close,  stuffy  atmosphere  is  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  most  plants  coming  from  South 
Africa.  They  are  not  delicate  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  after  they  have  got  fairlv  well  estab¬ 
lished. 


FLOWER  CARDEN. 

3633.  Planting:  a  Border  by  a  Hedge. 

I  have  formed  a  border  as  follows  and 
should  be  glad  to  have  advice  as  to  further 
treatment  of  it  and  what  will  grow  there  if 
left  as  it  is  now.  Having  great  masses  of 
weeds  to  deal  with  I  forked  them  up  and 
cast  them  in  a  heap,  where  they  partly  rotted. 
Alongside  a  quickset  hedge,  with  rugged, 
stumpy  roots,  I  have  banked  this  stuff  among 
those  roots  and  about  2  ft.  wide.  On  this 
latter  I  threw  two  spits  of  the  garden  soil 
and  it  is  now  a  nice  long  border  with  a  south¬ 
west  exposure.  Can  vegetables  or  flowers  be 
best  planted  there?  (Essex.) 

We  do  not  think  that  vegetables  would  be 
very  successful  close  to  a  hedge,  although 
they  might  make  a  good  growth  the  first 
season  if  the  hedge  is  not  so  dense  as  to 
shade  or  shelter  them  tco  much.  As  a  rule, 
the  situation  close  to  a  hedge  is  very  dry, 
as  a  hedge  keeps  off  the  rain,  while  the  roots 
abstract  the  moisture  for  some  distance 
around  them.  We  think  that  flowers  would 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  we  have, 


In  placing  before  practical  gardeners  my  special  collection  of  vegetable  seeds,  I 
believe  I  am  offering  splendid  value.  The  seeds  are  carefully  selected  under 
my  own  supervision,  and  are  guaranteed  to  produce  exhibition  quality  vegetables. 
You  will  find  that  the  utmost  variety  has  been  introduced  into  these  collections, 
and  I  know  those  growing  from  my  tested  seeds  will  have  cause  for  congratu. 
lation  at  the  proper  Season.  The  testimonials  I  have  received  in  past  Seasons 
give  me  every  confidence  in  recommending  a  trial  to  new  friends. 


Ideal  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds 


The  quantities  in  the  collection  are  sufficient  for  Ordinary  Gardens,  Allotments,  etc.,  and 
contain  the  following  :  Four  half-pints  of  Eckford's  Pedigree  Culinary  Peas  for  Succession  ; 
half  pints  each  of  Broad  Beans,  Dwarf  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners;  and  liberal 
packets  of  the  following  small  Seeds :  Beet,  Borecole,  Broccoli  (three  varieties — early, 
medium  and  late),  Brussels  Sprouts,  Early  Cabbage,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Savoy,  Carrot,  4 
Early  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Cress,  Ridge  Cucumber,  Lettuce  (two  varieties).  Mustard,  Onions 
(two  varieties),  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Tomato,  Garden  Turnip,  and  Vegetable  Marrow. 

The  above  are  all  Excellent  Kinds— Fine  for  Exhibition. 

Sent  Carriage  Paid  for  5/6  cash  with  order. 

If  pinta  of  Peas  and  Beans  are  required  instead  of  half-pints,  the-iprice  of  the 
,  c  Collection  will  be  8/ -,  carriage  paid.  A  specially  written  Booklet  on  Vegetable 

gSl fj  Oulture  for  the  Amateur  is  given  free  with  every  order. 

Wk  HENRY  ECKFORD,  F.R.H.S. 

V/M (Dept.  8),  WEM,  SHROPSHIRE.  f 
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therefore,  made  out  a  list  of  dwarf  and  tall 
species  that  do  not  require  a  very  moist 
situation.  The  tall  ones  are  Lychnis  coron- 
aria,  Anaphalis  margaiitacea  (White  Ever¬ 
lasting),  Achillea  Ptarmica  flore  pleno  The 
Pearl,  Saxifraga  cordi folia,  Scabiosa  cau- 
casica.  Aster  Amelins,  Aquilegia  chr'ysantha, 
Campanula  persicifolia  alba  grandiflora,  C. 
p  Moorheimi,  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
King  Edward  VII.,  Platycodon  grandi- 
florum,  Trollius  europaeus,  Ranunculus 
acris  flore  pleno,  Malva  moschata  alba,  Lia- 
tris  elegans,  Iris  germanica,  I.  pallida  dal- 
matica,  Gyps.ophila  paniculata,  Erigeron 
speciosus  and  Coronilla  varia.  Dwarf  va¬ 
rieties  are  Lychnis  Visca.ria  splendens  flore 
pleno,  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  S.  Geum,  S.  ro- 
tundifolia,  Veronica  incana,  Achillea  tomen- 
tosa,  Alyssum  saxatile,  A.  s.  flore  pleno, 
Anemone  nemorosa  flore  pleno,  A.  sylvestris, 
A.  blanda,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno,  Ar- 
rneria  latifolia,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  Leicht- 
linii,  Campanula  carpatica  turbinata,  Dian- 
thus  caesius,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Myosotis 
alpestris  Victoria©  and  Origanum  hybridum. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  get  all  of  the  above 
on  any  one  occasion,  it  would  be  worth  while 
getting  some  of  them,  and  for  the  first  season 
the  rest  of  the  border  could  be  occupied  with 
annuals  which  you  like.  Many  of  the  plants 
mentioned  are  well  adapted  for  growing 
under  partial  shade,  and  we  think  they 
would  succeed  under  that  hedge.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  almost  necessary  to 
place  some  stones  or  bricks  or  even  a  board 
to  keep  up  the  front  soil  of  that  border, 
otherwise  it  will  keep  breaking  down  and 
thus  allow  all  the  rain  and  water  to  run  off 
instead  _of  passing  into  the  soil.'  You  could 
even  try  vegetables  on  a  portion  of  the 
border,  but  in  a  few  years  we  think  the 
roots  of  the  hedge  would  so  ramify  in  the 
fresh  soil  as  to  spoil  it  for  vegetables.  Po- 
tatos  should  give  a  fair  return  if  the  hedge 
is  not  too  close.  They  do  best  with  the  wind 
about  them. 

3634.  When  to  Plaint  Sweet  Peas. 

I  have  some  Sweet  Peas  which  I  want  to 
plant  in  the  open  for  exhibition.  How 
should  I  plant  them  and  what  month?  I 
want  them  to  bloom  the  beginning  of  August. 
The  soil  is  medium  and  in  good  condition. 
(Constant  Reader,  Berkshire.) 

If  your  Sweet  Peas  are  in  pots  they  should 
be  kept  well  ventilated  to  keep  them  dwarf 
and  sturdy  until  a  proper  time  for  planting 
them  out.  Sometimes  the  weather  is  very 
unfavourable  until  quite  late  in  spring,  but 
good  growers  still  retain  their  plants  in 
pots  sheltered  by  frames  or  other  conveni¬ 
ences  until  the  weather  becomes  fairly  con¬ 
genial.  April  is  the  best  month  to  plant, 
but  if  unfavourable  weather  or  wet  soil 
delays  this  until  the  end  of  the  month  they 
will  still  do  well,  provided  you  keep  them 
under  favourable  conditions  until  that  time. 
Good  growers  of  Sweet  Peas  do  not  sow  late 
with  the  object  of  getting  flowers  late.  Sweet 
Peas  must  be  well  established  before  the  dry 
weather  sets  in,  but  this  is  usually  managed 
in  the  case  of  Sweet  Peas  already  started  in 
pots,  as  the  root  system  gets  well  developed 
while  being  grown  in  this  fashion.  You  do 
not  tell  us  how  many'  plants  you  have  in 
a  pot,  nor  about  the  size  of  the  pots.  The 
best  way  is  to  have  only  one  or  two  Peas  each 
in  small  pots  if  you  intend  to  put  them  out 
in  lines.  If  there  are  numerous  plants  in 
each  pot,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  prepare 
the  situations  for  them,  so  that  you  can 
plant  them  in  clumps,  each  pot  making  a 
clump.  Even  for  that  system,  however,  the 
better  plan  is  not  to- have  too  many  plants 
close  together,  otherwise  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  break  up  the  hall  of  soil  when  plant¬ 
ing  out,  and  that  is  liable  to  check  them. 
The  method  of  preparing  ground  for  clumps 
of  Sweet  Peas  is  to  take  out  a  hole  about  a 
3'ard  in  diameter  and  at  least  2^  feet  deep. 
Ibis  soil  is  then  mixed  with  a  large  quaritity 


of  well-rotted  manure  and  returned  to  the 
hole,  treading  it  firmly.  The  Sweet  Peas 
can  be  planted  then  at  equal  distances  round 
the  outside  of  the  circular  hole  and  tall 
stakes  should  be  fixed  up  before  planting. 
If  necessary,  the  plants  in  each  pot  could 
then  be  tied  to  the  stakes  at  once,  but  they 
will  afterwards  cling  when  they  commence 
to  grow.  By  taking  this  little  trouble  the 
Peas  may  be  planted  at  the  time  we  state 
and  should  continue  flowering  till  the  end 
of  August  or  even  into  September.  If  you 
have  only  got  seeds  they  should  be  sown  as 
early  ‘  in  'March  as  the  ground  will  allow. 
In  the  meantime  the  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  dug  out  and  manured  if  that  has 
not  already  been  done. 

3635.  Flowers  for  a  Heavy  Soil. 

One  side  of  my  garden,  measuring  12  ft. 
by  5  ft.,  consists  of  fairly  heavy  soil.  I 
think  this  is  due  to  a  clayey  substance  which 
occurs  about  a  foot  down  in  the  soil.  In 
consequence  of  this  I  naturally  do  not  nave 
a  fairly  good  show  in  the  shape  of  flowers. 
I  should,  therefore,  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
you  could  let  me  have  through  the  columns 
of  your  valuable  paper  a  small  list  of  the 
most  suitable  flowers  that  would  thrive  in 
the  above-named  soil.  I  manured  the  soil 
well  before  planting.  (E.  H.  Fullerton, 
Middlesex.) 

A  heavy  clay  soil  can  be  turned  into  a 
very  fertile  one,  whether  for  the  growing 
of  fruits,  flowers  .or  vegetables,  but  especi¬ 
ally  the  two  latter,  as  the  ground  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  cleared  in  order  to  trench  it 
afresh,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  plenty  of 
manure.  You  need  not  turn  the  subsoil  on 
the  top  at  first,  nor  even  for  some  years,  but 
as  you  continue  to  trench  from  year  to  year 
the  clay  below  will,  gradually  get  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  soil  above,  thus  making  a 
very  fertile  combination.  If  the  clay  soil 
is  left  undisturbed  it  prevents  the  moisture 
from  rising  so  freely  in  summer,  as  it 
would  if  the  ground  was  broken  up  to  seme 
considerable  depth.  When  trenching,  put  the 
rankest  portion  of  the  manure  well  down 
amongst  the  clay,  and  if  you  cannot  get  suit¬ 
able  manure  you  can  use  leaf  mould  in  quan¬ 
tity  if  that  is  more  easily  procurable.  A  soil 
such  as  yours  would  suit  Roses,  that  is,  if 
the  exposure  is  good  and  not  too  much 
shaded  by  trees  or  buildings.  If  you  like 
them  you  could  grow  a  collection  of  Violas 
on  such  a  soil  after  being  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared.  A  list  of  common,  but  showy,  flowers 
that  would  succeed  are  Antirrhinums,  Sweet 
V  illiams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Chimney  Bell¬ 
flower  (Campanula  py'ramidalis),  Evening 
Primroses  and  Calceolarias.  All  the  above, 
except  the  Calceolarias,  can  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  seeds.  Another  list  might  be 
made  of  annuals  if  you  would  prefer  them. 
In  this  we  should  enumerate  Diamthus  chi- 
nensis  (Chinese  Pink),  D.  c.  Heddewiggii 
(Japanese  Pink),  Candytuft,  annual  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  such  as  C.  coronarium,  C.  carin- 
atum  burridgeanum,  Lavatera  trimestris, 
Malope  trifida  grandiflora,  Scabiosa  atro- 
purpurea  and  Sweet  Peas.  You  need  not  get 
all  of  the  above,  except  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  as  one  packet  of  each  .  will  go  a 
long  way  if  you  are  good  at  raising  them. 
The  nolnt  is  to  single  out  those  which  you 
like  best.  Of  the  above  the  easiest  to  grow 
would  be  Sweet  Peas,  Candytuft, .  Chrysan¬ 
themum  ccronarium  and  C.  carinatum  bur¬ 
ridgeanum. 

3636.  Late  Planting  of  Bulbs. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  answer 
the  question  re  bulbs,  etc.,  as  below.  I  have 
had  some  bulbs  given  me,  but  as  my  space 
is  rather  limited  now,  owing  to  having  a 
lot  at  present  planted,  can  I  preserve  them 
in  wood  or  cork  sawdust  for  next  autumn,  or 
would  they  be  useless  for  next  season?  I 
can  make  room  for  a  few  of  each  of  Spanish 
Iris,  Iris  anglica,  Alliums,  Ixias,  Gladiolus, 


Anemone  and  Chionodoxas,  if  not  too  Lat 
to  plant  now,  but  can  I  preserve  the  re 
mainder  if  I  do  not  plant  this  year?  (Aha 
teur,  Kent.) 

You  are  still  in  good  time  for  planting  th 
above-named  list,  with  the  exception  o' 
Chionodoxas,  which  should  be  flowering  L 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  and  probabl 
the  early-planted  ones  are  already  in  bloor 
in  some  places.  We  should  advise-  you  t; 
get  as  many  of  them  planted  as  possible  i 
well-prepared  soil  without  further  delay,  a 
the  bulbs,  after  this  time,  must  .be  losin 
in  weight  by  getting  dried  up.  With  regar 
to  the  Narcissi,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Crc 
cuses,  Snowdrops  and  Tulips,  the  questio: 
is  rather  a  serious  one,  as  the  bulbs  wouh 
not  keep  well,  we  fear,  even  in  wood  or  cor 
sawdust.  They  could,  no  doubt,  be  kep 
stationary'  or  resting  if  placed  in  a  refriger 
ator  where  the  temperature  would  be  low  an< 
the  atmosphere  fairly  moist.  The  sawdus 
would,  however,  be  liable  to  abstract  tb 
moisture  from  the  bulbs  and  we  fear  yoi 
could  not  make  them  miss  a  season  of  growtl 
without  serious  damage.  If  you  have  an; 
spare  piece  of  ground  where  you  could  plan 
them  rather  thickly  they  would  make  a  cer 
tain  amount  of  growth  and  not  deteriorate  s? 
much  as  they  would  if  any  attempt  wer 
made  to  keep  them  in  sawdust.  It  is  pos 
sible  y'ou  could  find  space  for  the  Daffodils 
Narcissi,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops -and  Tulip 
in  boxes,  so  that  they  could  make  a  fai 
amount  of  growth  and  do  something  toward 
making  fresh  bulbs.  The  Crocuses  an; 
Snowdrops  are  just  on  the  point  of  flowerin 
and  many  of  the  early'  varieties  commence* 
some  time  ago.  If  you  have  no  spare  soi 
whatever  then  boxes  would  be  the  next  bes 
measure  to  adopt.  '  If  you  had  them  kept  in 
refrigerator  till  autumn  we  think  it  wouh 
be  more  expense  than  the  bulbs  would  b 
worth. 

3637.  How  to  Make  a  Rockery  on  < 
Border. 

I  have  an  old  flower  border  which  I  shouh 
like  to  make  into  a  rockery  and  should  b 
pleased  if  you  would  tell  me  what  materia 
I  should  use,  how  I  could  raise  It  and  wha 
to  plant  it  with.  I  might  say  there  ar- 
some  large  Beech  trees  at  the  back.  (C.  H. 
Sussex.) 

If  y'ou  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  scil 
a  good  plan  would  be  to  lift  all  the  plant 
in  the  border  and  trench  the  soil  2  ft.  .to  3  ft 
deep.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  rais 
ing  the  soil  considerably'  above  its  presen 
level.  You  could  then,  perhaps,  be  able  t< 
get  a  barrow  load  of  soil  from  here  an< 
there  from  different  parts  of  the  garden.  B; 
such  means  you  could  raise  the  border  a 
high  as  you  wish  it.  The  next  plan  wouh 
be  to  get  some  bricks  or  brick-burrs  0: 
pieces  of  rubble  stone  with  which  to  buih 
the  rockery  and  to  hold  up  the  soil.  By  thes 
various  processes  y'ou  will  find  that  you  hav 
got  sufficient  soil  to  raise  the  border  as  hig: 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  second  process  is  t 
build  in  the  stones,  and  when  doing  tha 
always  place  them  so  that  the  rain  whic' 
falls  upon  them,  or  the  water  which  may  b 
applied,  will  run  into  the  soil  and  not  cl 
it.  As  to  the  form  the  rockery'  may'  take,  i 
largely  depends  upon  your  taste  and  wha 
you  can  make  of  ■  the  space  at  command 
You  should  commence  at  the  front  of  th 
border  and  build  the  stones  up  from  th 
base.  While  building  or  making  the  pocket 
of  various  sizes  you  should  always  bear  i 
mind  the  idea  of  placing  the  stones  so  as  t 
prevent  the  water  from  running  any'wher 
except  into  the  soil.  After  having  built  th 
stones,  you  can  still  further  improve  tb 
lower  edges  of  the  pockets  by'  putting  smalle: 
pieces  of  stone  into  any'  holes  and  fixin 
them  with  cement  so  that  when  dry  it  woul; 
answer  the  purpose  by  holdinsr  up  the  so:,-, 
and  economising  the  water.  If  you  can  ge_ 
round  both  sides  of  the  border,  a  narrot 
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alk  could  be  made  along  the  back,  so  that 
,e  rockery  would  have  two  faces,  but  we 
resume  you  will  only  be  able  to  make  one 
,ice  upon  it  for  lack  of  width.  If  the  fence 
wooden  the  soil  should  not  be  built  up 
gainst  it,  otherwise  it  will  rot  the  fence. 
:  it  is  very  narrow  and  a  fence  is  at  the 
rck,  you  can  build  up  a  retaining  wall,  as 
were,  of  rough  bricks  or  anything  solid, 
mply  to  keep  the  soil  away  from  the  fence, 
nder  those  conditions,  however,  no  flowers 
mid  be  grown  on  the  side  next  the  fence.  It 
in  really  only  be  determined  on  the  spot 
hat  can  be  made  of  it.  Presuming,  then, 
.at  you  have  only  one  face  and  a  top  to  the 
ckery,  which  need  not  be  like  a  platform, 
rt  undulated,  then  you  can  proceed  to  make 
e  pockets  ready  for  the  special  plants, 
rme  might  requrre  peat ;  others,  again,  such 
;  encrusted  Saxifrages,  would  be  the  better 
>r  a  little  lime  rubble  mixed  with  the  soil, 
thers,  again,  might  like  a  good  proportion 
:  sand  or  leaf-mould  in  the  soil  to  make 
iem  grow  freely.  All  this  has  to  be  learned 
r  experience  or  by  enquiry.  We  have  se- 
cted  a  list  of  plants  that  would  do  on  a 
ckery  if  well  exposed  and  not  too  much 
laded  by  those  Beech  trees  you  mention, 
'e  have  also  selected  a  list  that  would  suc- 
ed  in  shade,  and  we  give  that  as  follows  : — 
iarella  cordifolia,  Saxifraga  umbrosa.  S. 
sum,  S.  hirsutum,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
nemone  nemorosa  flore  pleno,  A.  blanda, 

.  Hepatica  in  various  colours,  Crocuses, 
ychnis  haageana,  Hesperis  matronalis  alba 
.ena,  H.m.  purpurea  plena  and  Corydalis 
tea.  Quite  a  number  of  the  above  will 
tow  as  well  in  sun  as  in  shade.  Several 
hers,  however,  might  be  mentioned  for 
.anting  in  sunny  positions,  namely,  Ye- 
>nica  Teucrium  dubia,  Silene  maritima  flore 
eno,  Saxifraga  apiculata,  S.  lingulata  lan- 
scana,  S.  Rhei  Guildford  Seedling,  S 
allacei,  Armeria  maritima.  Aubrietia  del- 
idea  Leichtlinii,  Campanula  carpatica  tur- 
.nata,  C.  pumila,  C.  pumila  alba,  Phlox 
ibulata  Nelsoni  and  Alyssum  saxatile.  It 
?pends  upon  the  extent  of  your  rockery  as 
■  how  many  you  can  plant.  In  the  case  of 
.rge  pockets  it  is  well  to  plant  several  speci- 
ens  of  the  same  kind, "so  that  in  the  course 
:  the  summer  they  will  look  quite  filled, 
and  and  leaf-mould  can  be  used  in  soil  for 
ost  of  the  above,  but  the  encrusted  Saxi- 
•ages  would  be  better  for  some  lime  rubble 
ixed  with  the  soil.  None  of  them  are  really 
iflicult  to  grow. 

638.  Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition. 

Would  you  please  give  me  a  list  of  Sweet 
eas  for  exhibition  purposes,  naming  a  dozen 
ad  giving  their  colours?  They  must  all 
;  distinct  and  of  good  size.  (Ned,  Bucking- 

am.) 

A  splendid  list  of  Sweet  Peas  for  exhibi¬ 
ts  would  consist  of  King  Edrvard  VII. 
rimson),  Countess  Spencer  (pink),  Etta 
yke  (white),  John  Ingman  (carmine),  Mrs. 
ardcastle  Sykes  (blush),  Lord  Nelson 
lue),  Helen  Lewis  (orange).  Black  Knight 
'aaroon),  Clara  Curtis  (primrose),  Evelvn 
emus  (cream  with  pink  edge),  Frank  Dolby 
avender),  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wright  (mauve), 
he  list  could  easily  be  doubled,  but  all  of 
ie  above  are  very  distinct. 


IF  I  MOST  BE  WASHED 
WASH  ME  WITH 


ROSES. 


639.  How  to  Bud  Roses. 

As  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper  I 
tould  like  to  ask  you  how  to  bud  Roses  on 
tiers.  (A.  G.  Hendersox,  Stafford.) 

Any  of  the  Roses  you  have  may  suitably  be 
added  upon  the  brier  stcck,  though  in  the 
ise  of  some  climbers  the  Grifferaie  stock 
often  employed.  In  the  case  of  bush 
oses  the  soil  should  be  scraped  away  from 
ie  base  of  the  plant  below  the  origin  of 
ie  branches.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
e  bud  should  be  inserted  below  the  level 
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of  the  ground  when  permanently  planted. 
This  merthod  of  budding  would  apply  to  all 
bush  Roses.  When  you  have  raked  away  the 
soil  and  there  is  a  clear  portion  of  bark, 
with  a  suitable  budding  knife  a  cut  should 
be  made  lengthwise  on  the  stem.  Then  an¬ 
other  cut  is  made  along  the  top  of  it,  so 
that  the  two  cuts  make  the  letter  T.  With 
the  thin  end  of  the  handle  of  the  budding 
knife  the  edges  of  the  bark  below  the  head 
of  the  T  are  lifted.  Then  you  should  pre¬ 
pare  the  bud  by  entering  the  knife  about 
^  in.  below  the  situation  of  the  bud  and 
passing  the  knife  out  a  little  way  above  it. 
You  will  have  a  little  piece  of  wood  inside 
this  slice  of  bark  with  the  bud  and  you 
must  learn  to  pick  this  out  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  at  the  same  time  being  careful 
not  to  pull  out  the  core  of  the  bud,  otherwise 
a  union  will  never  be  formed.  A  little  prac¬ 
tice  on  some  material  of  little  value  will 
repay  you  so  as  to  get  expert  at  the  work, 
as  these  two  operations  should  be  very 
quickly  dene,  otherwise  the  cut  bark  will 
soon  get  injured  by  exposure  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  bud  is  then  slipped  in  position 
by  lifting  the  bark  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife  as  stated.  The  bark  of  the  stock  is 
folded  over  the  cut,  leaving  very  little  more 
than  just  the  bud  exposed.  At  this  point  we 
may  say  that  the  leaf  belonging  to  the  bud 
should  merely  have  its  blade  cut  away,  but 
the  stalk  left  attached,  and  you  will  find  it 
useful  for  holding  the  bud"  when  making 
the  necessary  cuts  and  also  for  pushing  the 
bud  into  position.  The  bark  should  then  be 
wound  round  with  raffia  or  some  soft  ma¬ 
terial  like  woollen  thread,  that  is,  worsted, 
and  tied.  If  any  union  is  going  to  take  place 
it  will  do  so  within  three  weeks  and  you 
can  tell  whether  it  has  taken  place  by  the 
stalk  of  the  leaf  falling  away  while  the  bud 
still  remains  fresh  looking.  If  this  bud¬ 
ding  is  done  in  July  in  all  probability  the 
bud  will  commence  growing  immediately  and 
the  young  shoot  may  even  flower  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Budding  can,  however,  be  carried 
on  from  July  till  September  when  the  bark 
is  lifting  easily.  In  the  case  of  standards 
the  brier  stock  should  consist  of  roots,  stem 
and  a  few  branches  which  are  usually  cut 
close  down  to  encourage  young  shoots  in 
spring.  Then  the  buds  are  inserted  in  those 
shoots  when  they  are  strong  enough  for  the 
purpose.-  In  this  case  a  good  plan  is  to 
place  the  head  of  the  T  of  the  cut  close  to 
the  base  of  the  lateral  shoot  so  as  to  be 
almost  right  up  to  the  main  stem.  When 
this  is  the  case  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
budded  shoot  being  blown  off  while  young 
and  there  is  little  chance  for  the  stock  to 
send  out  shoots,  except  those  belonging  to 
the  Rose  budded  upon  it.  There  is  another 
question  of  stocks.  For  instance,  you  may 
raise  stocks  by  sowing  seeds  of  the  wild 
brier  Roses,  but  they  would  take  at  least 
two  or  three  years  to  be  strong  enough  for 
budding.  You  can,  also,  in  the  autumn  in¬ 
sert  cuttings  of  the  wild  briers  and  if  they 
start  growing  in  spring  and  make  fairly 
good  growth,  they  can  be  budded  at  the 
base  when  the  bark  rises  easily.  Many 
growers  consider  that  briers  raised  from 
cuttings  are  better  than  raised  from  seeds 
as  the  roots  keep  more  near  the  surface.-  It 
3 ;  yet  possible  to  root  brier  cuttings  taken 
from  wild  plants  in  the  hedges,  but  autumn 
was  the  best  time  to  insert  them. 

3640.  Branches  of  Monkey  Puzzle 
Dying. 

I  have  two  trees  commonly  called  Monkey 
Puzzles,  7  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  The  upper 
branches  are  in  good  condition  and  grow¬ 
ing  nicely,  but  the  lower  ones  are  dying. 
They  are  dead  from  the  ground  to  a  height 
of  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  Can  you  let  me  know 
the  treatment  to  preserve  the  trees?  They 
n,ave  sun  nearly  all  day  in  summer,  a  north- 
aspect  and  plenty  of  room  in  the  gar- 
'  en.  (J.  R.  Bulmer,  Anglesea.) 


It  is  just  possible  that  the  subsoil  is  caus¬ 
ing  your  trees  to  die.  A  sandy  or  a  gra¬ 
velly  subsoil  is  unsuitable  for  this  class 
of  tree,  and  where  that  is  the  case  it  is 
necessary  to  make  up  for  it  by  top  dressing 
the  ground  every  year  or  every  few  years 
so  that  it  may  gradually  be  increased  in 
depth  and  be  more  capable  of  holding  mois¬ 
ture  during  summer.  The  mulching  should 
also  encourage  roots  to  come  up  more  near 
the  surface,  but  only  the  roo.s  being  made 
can  do  this,  so  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
put  any  depth  of  material  over  the  roots  in 
any  one  year.  Some  people  use  a  heavy 
mulch  of  manure,  but  we  think  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  make  up  a  compost  consisting 
of  rich  soil,  leaf  mould,  old  hotbed  manure 
or  well-rotted  cow  dung.  'Mix  this  and 
place  it  over  the  roots  as  far  as  they  are 
likeiy  to  extend  and  to  a  depth  of  2  in.  or 
3  in.  This  should  be  sufficient  for  one  year. 
In  the  summer  time  it  would  well  repay  you 
to  water  the  ground  occasionally,  and  the 
mulching  will  do  much  to  retain  the  mois¬ 
ture.  The  water  should  be  given  principally 
when  the.  trees  are  making  their  growth.  It 
sometimes  proves  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
keep  these  Monkey  Puzzles  in  good  health 
when  the  trees  get  beyond  a  certain  age,  as 
many  of  the  roots  get  down  into  the  dry, 
hungry  gravel. 


VEGETABLES. 

3641.  Garden  Pea  Exonian. 

I  have  some  garden  Peas  named  Ex¬ 
onian,  but  do  not  know  if  they'’  are  early  or 
late,  dwarf  or  tall,  and  shall  be  glad  if 
you  can  please  inform  me.  (Aiiateur,  Kent.) 

Exonian  is  a  very  early  wrinkled  Pea 
coming  into  use  about  a  week  before  Wil¬ 
liam  I.,  which  is  a  round  Pea.  The  height 
of  Exonian  is  35' ft.  to  4  ft.  according  to 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  sown  and  the  amount 
of  the  rainfall. 

3642.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Broccoli 

Failures. 

Myr  Brussels  Sprouts  are  all  opening  out 
flat  and  are  not  at  all  like  what  they  should 
be.  Can  you  say  why  this  is  ?  I  have  only 
gathered  a  few  from  them  and  cut  the  tops 
to  make  the  sprouts  get  bigger  and  they 
have  got  worse  instead  of  better.  Many'  of 
my  Broccoli  plants  are  rotting  on  the  tops 
and  look  as  if  they  would  be  a  failure. 
Please  say  what  I  am  to  do.  (Ned,  Buck¬ 
ingham.) 

You  did  wrong  in  cutting  the  tops  of  the 
Brussels  Sprouts,  as  that  in  itself  would 
encourage  the  sprouts  to  open  sooner  than 
if  the  top  had  been  left.  The  top  would  also 
act  as  shelter.  There  are  other  reasons  why 
the  sprouts  are  not  so  compact  as  they  ought 
to  be.  They  might  be  grown  in  a  shaded 
position  or  crowded  by  being  planted  too 
thickly  or  by  being  planted  amongst  Po- 
tatos  in  summer.  These,  of  course,  are  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  they  are  all  against  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  good  sprouts.  The  latter  should  be 
gathered  before  the  tops  are  cut.  Now  pro¬ 
bably  your  Broccoli  has  been  damaged  by 
frost.  Next  summer  plant  in  ground  after 
Potatos  or  early  Peas,  without  either  dig¬ 
ging  it  further  or  manuring  it,  merely  mak¬ 
ing  it  fairly  level  and  you  can  then  tread 
it  to  advantage  if  the  soil  is  loose.  Plant 
in  this  firm  ground  and  the  plants  will  be 
more  sturdy  and  better  able  to  withstand  the 
winter.  In  November  take  out  a  spadeful 
of  soil  all  along  one  side  of  the  rows  and 
lay  the  plants  down  with  their  heads  facing 
the  north.  The  old  leaves  will  then  con¬ 
stitute  a  shelter  to  the  crowns  and  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  roots  will  put  a  check  to 
growth  and  the  plants  will  stand  more  frost 
than  if  left  upright.  By  making  the  plants 
look  towards  the  north  the  sun  does  not 
strike  upon  the  centres  while  thev  are  frozen. 

3643.  Planting  and  Forcing  Seakale. 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper  I 


should  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  give  m< 
information  on  the  following  matters  in  you 
next  issue.  I  intend  growing  Seakale  in  th- 
open  for  cutting  next  year  and  I  am  abon 
to  plant  now.  Do  the  plants  require  am 
attention  through  the  summer  ?  When  do  th- 
Seakale  pots  want  to  be  over  the  plants 
Do  the  pets  want  covering  entirely  wit] 
manure  or  other  material  ?  What  is  the  bes 
manure  to  use  ?  Can  all  the  growths  be  cu 
for  use  when  ready?  When  the  forcing  i. 
over,  should  the  pots  be  removed?  Should 
the  plants  be  covered  with  any  manure  o: 
litter?  (Novice,  Yorks.) 

March  is  the  best  month  for  planting  Sea 
kale  and  the  ground  should  be  in  fairly 
good  condition  as  to  dryness.  It  shoulc 
of  course,  be  trenched  or  deeply  dug  somt 
time  in  advance  of  planting.  The  chie: 
attention  the  plants  require  in  summer  i 
frequent  hoeing  to  keep  down  weeds  anc 
aerate  the  soil,  so  as  to  encourage  vigorou: 
giowth  till  the  leaves  cover  the  ground. 
The  Seakale  pots  are  placed  over  the  crown: 
just  when  you  commence  forcing.  This  mar 
be  earlier  or  Later  in  the  season  and  tha 
also  will  determine  the  amount  of  mamm 
that  must  be  employed.  For  instance,  if  yoi 
commence  forcing  in  January,  the  manur- 
should  cover  the  pots  for  some  depth  ir 
order  to  ensure  there  being  plenty  of  hea 
to  start  the  Seakale  into  growth  and  keep 
it  growing  until  it  is  all  cut.  If  j'ou  com 
mence  now  some  depth  of  manure  should 
be  put  over  the  top  of  the  pots.  Stable 
manure  should  be  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  is  liable  to  heat  very  quickly  and  not 
to  last  so  long  as  cow  manure.  There 
should,  of  course,  be  plenty  of  litter  in  it, 
as  that  will  tend  to  keep  up  the  heat  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  All  of  the  growths 
can  be  cut  when  ready.  The  pots  and  manure 
should  be  removed  when  the  heads  have  all 
been  cut.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  re¬ 
tain  a  little  manure  over  the  crowns  if  you 
intend  to  keep  the  old  plants  again.  This: 
saves  them  from  late  frosts  after  having 
been  made  tender  You  cannot  expect  a 
second  set  of  crowns  of  any  value,  and  for 
that  reason  the  manure  should  be  taken 
away  as  soon  as  all  the  crowns  are  cut.  For 
the  purpose  of  forcing,  a  good  plan  is  to 
have  the  Seakale  in  lines  about  2  ft.  apart 
each  way,  putting  three  crowns  or  roots  tri¬ 
angular  fashion  if  your  Seakale  pots  are 
large  enough  to  cover  such  clumps.  If  the 
pots  are  of  moderate  size  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  plant  the  Seakale  in  a  bed  at 
18  in.  apart  each  way  in  single  crowns.  The 
value  of  the  Seakale  will  depend  upon  the 
growth  you  can  get  during  the  summer. 

3644.  Growing  Mushrooms  in  a  Cellar. 

I  have  a  dry  dark  cellar,  and  I  am  think¬ 
ing  I  could  grow  some  Mushrooms.  Will 
you  please  advise  me  how  to  prepare  the 
beds  and  where  to  obtain  the  best  Mushroom 
spawn?  (Forest  Gate,  Essex.) 

To  prepare  Mushroom  beds  for  a  cellar 
you  can  collect  manure  over  a  reasonably 
long  time  as  you  can  get  it,  but  it  must  be 
spread  out  thinly  and  prevented  from  heat¬ 
ing  violently  until  you  are  about  to  make 
up  the  bed.  This  consists  in  making  a  bed 
of  manure  of  convenient  width  and  1  ft. 
in  depth  after  it  has  been  well  trodden  down. 
The  treading  should  be  carried  on  as  you  are 
building  up  the  bed,  and  by  this  means  the 
heat  will  be  more  lasting.  Avoid  getting 
manure  from  horses  that  have  recently  had 
medicine,  if  possible.'  You  will  find  an 
advertiser  of  good  Mushroom  spawn  in  The 
Gardening  W7orld  for  February  6th,  p.  iv. 
If  the  cellar  is  under  a  dwelling  house  we 
think  it  well  to  advise  j'ou  to  ascertain; 
whether  that  would  be  permissible.  Some 
county  council  people  or  the  sanitary  in¬ 
spector  would  make  you  clear  out  all 
manure  from  underneath  houses  that  are. 
occupied. 


The  Gardening  World,  February  27,  igoy. 
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“  Good  things  take  time.” — Dutch  Pro¬ 


verb. 
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“Fragrance,”  it  has  been  well  said, 
“is  the  song  of  the  flowers.” 


1  dreamt  a  scent  of  Daffodils, 

When  frosty  shone  the  village  tiles; 

Of  flowery  perfume  from  the  hills, 

When  ice  had  bound  the  mere  for 
miles  ; 

Of  Kingcups  yellowing  all  the  rills, 
When  snowdrift  silted  up  the  stiles. 

5k  Suowkop. 

The  Snowdrop  is  the  herald  of  the  flowers 
Sent  with  its  small  white  flag  of  truce  to 

plead 

For  its  beleagured  brethren — suppliantly 
It  prays  stern  winter  to  withdraw  his  troop 
Of  Vvinds  and  blustering  storms  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  won 

|A  smile  of  promise  from  its  pitying  face, 
Returns  to  tell  the  issue  of  its  errand 
To  the  expectant  host. 

Westwood. 


CLXXXIV. 

Some  Tall  Annuals. 

Whether  it  be  in  a  border  wholly 
planted  with  annuals  or  in  a  border 
largely  composed  of  perennial  plants  and 
annuals  used  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces,  we 
must  pay  due  attention  to  those  varieties 
that  grow  to  a  considerable  height. 
These,  for  some  reason  or  another  are 
often  neglected,  or,  at  least,  not  grown  as 
generously  as  they  deserve  to  be.  First 
and  foremost  among  the  tall  annuals  I 
must  place  the  Sunflower.  It  is  difficult, 
I  think,  to  over-estimate  the  distinct 
character  and  individuality'  these  plants 
give  to  a  border,  and  this  at  just  the  period 
of  the  summer  when  all  plants  have  made 
their  full  growth  of  foliage,  and  large  dis¬ 
tinct  flowers  such  as  these  are  stand  out 
then  in  grand  relief.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  variety  in  the  height  of  these,  from 
the  eight  feet  or  more  of  Helianthus 
giganteus  to  the  three  feet  of  H.  nanus, 
and  there  are  both  single  and  double 
varieties.  Many-  people  prefer  to  sow'  the 
seed  w-here  the  plants  are  to  flower,  and 
early  in  April  will  prove  early  enough  for 
this,  but  if  we  do  not  order  the  seeds  wdien 
the  seed  list  is  sent  in  the  chances  are  it 
is  not  afterw-ards  ordered  and  wffien  I  say- 
early  April  I  mention  this  date  to  be  quite 
safe,  and  if  the  W'eather  is  open  I  should 
certainly-  sow  a  portion  of  the  seed  earlier. 
Personally,  however,  I  invariably  sow'  in 
pots  under  glass,  and  afterwards  trans¬ 
plant.  I  believe  in  transplanting,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  scantily'-rooted  subjects 
like  Poppies  and  some  others,  but  I  am 
quite  well  aware  that  many  people  prefer 
to  sow  annuals  where  they  are  to  flower, 
and  think  it  the  better  method. 

Lupins. 

Another  good  type  of  annual  that  grows 
to  three  feet  or  more  is  Lupinus  pilosus, 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  Lupinus  poly- 
phydlus  is  well  worth  treating  as  an  an¬ 
nual,  although  as  a  perennial  it  flowers 
freely'  the  first  year  if  seed  be  sown  in 
good  time.  'The  blue,  the  w'hite,  or  the 
blue  and  white  are  in  the  annual  varie¬ 
ties  I  think  to  be  preferred  to  the  rose- 
coloured  varieties  A  really  good  strain  may- 
yield  satisfactory  results,  but  in  anything 
short  of  the  best  the  colouring  is  not  clear 
and  clean  enough  to  have  sufficient  de¬ 
corative  value,  whereas  the  white,  or  the 
blue,  or  bicolor,  are  beautiful  in  colour¬ 
ing. 

Poppies. 

Very  artistic  effects  are  given  by  the 
tall  Opium,  or  Somniferum,  Poppies,  es¬ 
pecially  in  bright  pink  colouring,  wffiere 
given  ample  room,  and  otherwise  suit¬ 
ably-  placed.  The  seed  may  be  sown  early 
where  the  plants  are  to  flow'er,  and  severe 
thinning  is  essential.  The  weak  point 
with  these  Poppies  is  that  they  do  not 
continue  in  flow'er  so  long  as  we  could 
wish  them,  but  the  time  may  be  a  good 
deal  prolonged  if  the  seed  vessels  are  cut 
off  directly  the  petals  fall.  Last  year  I 


saw  a  particularly  happy  bit  of  planting. 
It  consisted  of  a  long  screen  of  Dorothy 
Perkins  Roses,  and  these  Poppies  at 
their  base.  The  Poppies  w'ere  almost 
exactly  the  same  shade  of  colour  as  the 
Roses  and  the  mass  of  bright  pink  w'as 
grand. 

Hollyhocks. 

Nowaday'S  there  is  a  strain  of  Holly¬ 
hocks  producing  double  and  single  flowers 
that  flow'ers  well  the  first  season.  I  often 
w'onder  why  Hollyhocks  are  not  grown  in 
every  garden.  It  is  a  point  of  real  import¬ 
ance  to  have  colour  raised  as  high  above 
the  level  as  possible,  and  great  spikes  of 
glowing  rose  colour  or  pale  sulphur  have 
a  wonderful  w'ay'  of  adding  a  touch  of 
dignity'  and  nobility  to  the  border.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  plants  W'ould  flow'er  the 
first  year  if  sown  in  the  open,  but  assuredly 
they  will  do  so  if  sow-n  in  a  little  heat 
during  this  month  or  even  early'  in  March. 

Convolvulus  major. 

The  Major  Convolvulus  is  one  of  the 
most  richly  coloured  and  indeed  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  annuals.-  The  conditions 
that  produce  it  to  perfection  are  a  warm 
southern  aspect  unshaded  throughout  the 
day',  a  light  warm  soil  which  yet  is  en¬ 
riched  by  some  stable  manure  or  other 
fertiliser,  and  growth  unchecked  through¬ 
out.  This  annual  is  so  well  w-orth  bring¬ 
ing  to  perfection  that  it  may'  be  well  to 
experiment  wfith  it  in  different  portions  of 
the  garden  but  always  in  open  sunny 
positions.  If  grown  from  seed  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  flow'er  do  not  sow  at 
present  nor  until  the  last  half  of  April, 
and  if  sowm  in  pots  and  transplanted,  put 
out  after  frosts  are  no  longer  to  be  feared. 
We  learn  by  experience  and  so  well  I  re¬ 
member  once  sowing  the  seeds  and  get¬ 
tings  the  seedlings  well  forward.  But  I 
planted  them  out  too  early',  and  the  check 
they'  received  kept  them  at  a  standstill 
for  about  a  month.  Then  a  tree  sent  its 
shadow'  over  them  by  noon  and  the  plants 
never  produced  the  flow'ers  they'  should 
have  .done  nor  had  a  tithe  of  the  beauty  of 
a  few'  plants  at  the  base  of  an  arch  in  the 
hottest  sunshine. 

The  Castor  Oil  Plant. 

A  very  beautiful  foliage  subject  and  one 
that  in  the  small  garden  would  take  the 
’place  of  a  shrub  is  the  Ricinus  or  Crstor 
Oil  Plant.  The  variety'  R.  sanguineu  has 
both  foliage  and  stems  of  a  reddish  colour, 
while  C.  africanus  albidus  is  entirely'  of 
a  charming  glaucous  steel  colour  and  both 
attain  a  height  over  five  feet.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  at  once  under  glass. 


F.  Norfolk. 
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Seed  Inoculation. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  given 
favourable  conditions,  the  inoculation  of 
seed  or  soil  with  nitrifying  organisms  pro¬ 
duces  better  crops,”  said  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.’s  agricultural  expert  in  a 
recent  interview  with  a  "Daily  News”  re¬ 
presentative. 
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Hoses  in  Pots 


The  great  beauty  and  utility  of  the  Rose 
at  all  seasons  should  be  a  sufficiently  good 
reason  for  all  who  possess  a  greenhouse, 
either  large  or  small,  to 'grow  softie  in 
pots.  There  are,  however,  a  few  essen¬ 
tial  details  to  be  remembered  and  acted 
upon  before  the  novice  can  expect  to  suc¬ 
ceed. 

The  firstof  these  is  that  the  plants  must 
be  thoroughly  established,  and  the  pots 
full  of  roots  before  they  will  bloom.  It 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  principle  that 
a  plant  must  be  well  grown  in  a  pot  for  12 
months  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
force  it,  which  is  another  point  in  the 
management  that  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  is,  they  will  not  stand  hard  forcing 
but  must  be  brought  on  very  gently,  and 
at  no  time  should  the  temperature  exceed 
50  degs. 

The  present  is  a  very  suitable  time  to 
prepare  a  batch  of  plants  for  next  year’s 
forcing.  Strong  healthy  plants  should  be 
purchased,  and  put  into  six  or  seven  inch 
pots,  plunging  them  to  the  rims  in  the 
open  ground,  or  in  a  bed  of  ashes  until 
the  spring  of  1910,  when  they  should  be 
pruned  back  to  within  two  or  three  buds  or 
eyes  of  the  base  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  leaving  not  more  than  four  or  five 
strong  and  well  ripened  shoots,  this  num¬ 
ber  being  much  better  than  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  weakly  growths. 

During  the  summer  all  flower  buds 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  The  plants  will  by  the  month  of 
August  want  shifting  into  larger  pots, 
which  should  be  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  repotting  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  roots  are  damaged  as  little 
as  possible. 

A  good  compost  for  pot  Roses  is  one 
consisting  of  turfy  loam  four  parts,  to  one 
each  of  sharp  sand  or  road  grit,  wood- 
ashes,  and  thoroughly  rotten  manure,  pre¬ 
ferably  from  an  old  hotbed. 

After  potting  they  may  be  placed  in  an 
unheated  pit  or  frame  (taking  care  not  to 
over-water  them),  where  they  may  remain 
until  it  is  convenient  to  remove  them  to 
the  greenhouse,  which  may  be  any  time 
during  November  or  December. 

Ventilation  requires  care,  for  while 
plenty  of  air  must  be  given  to  ensure 
-hort-jointed  growth  and  stout  leaves  the 
young  tender  shoots  are  rather  susceptible 
of  mildew  so  that  cold  currents  must  be 
avoided.  When  in  full  growth  alternate 
waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure  will  be 
of  great  assistance  and  soot  water  once  a 
week  will  also  prove  beneficial. 

A  good  selection  for  pot  culture,  to 
mention  but  a  few,  would  be  as  follows 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. — Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  white;  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
white;  Charles  Lefebvre,  crimson;  Fisher 
Holmes,  scarlet;  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
rimson ;  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  pink. 

H.T.’s. — Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  rosy  car¬ 
mine;  Caroline  Testout,  rosy  salmon  ;  La 
France/  rose;  Mme.  Rayary,  orange 
yellow;  and  Mildred  Grant,  white. 

T.’s. — Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  white; 
Bridesmaid,  pink,  Niphetos,  white; 
Maman  Cochet,  flesh  pink;  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  lemon  ;  and  Lady  Roberts,  apri¬ 
cot. 

F.  A. 
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British  Flowering  Plants. 

Lecturing  at  the  Royal  Institution  on 
January  22nd,  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace 
said  Great  Britain  possessed  fewer  than 
two  thousand  species  of  flowering  plants, 
while  many  equal  areas  on  the  Continent 
had  twice  the  number.  Europe  contained 
9,000  species,  and  the  whole  world  136,000 
species. 

The  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Act,  1908. 

The  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Act,  which 
received  the  Royal  Assent  on  Monday, 
December  21st,  reverts  in  the  case  of  ar¬ 
senic  and  nicotine  to  the  principle  of  the 
Arsenic  Act,  1851,  and  provides  that  the 
sale  of  substances  “to  be  used  exclusively 
in  agriculture  or  horticulture  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  insects,  fungi,  or  bacteria, 
or  as  sheep  dips  or  weed  killers,  which 
are  poisonous  by  reason  of  their  contain¬ 
ing  arsenic,  tobacco,  or  the  alkaloids  of 
tobacco”  shall  not  be  confined  to  persons 
registered  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  but 
shall  also  be  sold,  provided  certain 
mechanical  conditions  are  observed,  by 
other  traders  who  obtain  from  the  local 
authority  licences  for  the  purpose. 


—  Q.  W.  - - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THB  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  Anal,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,t  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  ies  le.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 

RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize"  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Ohas.,”  for  the  article  on 
“Myositis  in  Pots  for  Winter,”  page  119. 

The  Prize  Letter  Competition  was  crowded 
out  owing  t  >  pressure  on  space. 
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Garden  Lillies. 


For  gorgeous  display  and  perfume  it  1 
doubtful  if  any  -garden  flower  can  equa 
the  Lily,  and  considering  that  by  growinj 
different  varieties  they  may  be  had  ii 
bloom  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the 
are  worthy  of  an  important  place  in  ever 
garden.  It  is  only  within  recent  year 
since  the  introduction  of  the  gorgeou 
Lilium  auratum  from  Japan  that  the  cul 
ivation  of  Lilies  has  received  the  atten 
tion  it  deserves. 

To  have  the  finest  effect  in  the  garden 
Lilies  are  best  arranged  in  groups;  the1 
may  also  be  grown  six  or  eight  in  a  largi 
pot  for  conservatory  decoration  or  cut 
ting.  As  they  are  for  the  most  par 
natives  of  the  temperate  regions,  thei 
cultivation  is  comparatively  simple 
They  prefer  a  fibrous  loam  or  peat  wit’ 
a  small  proportion  of  sand,  leaf  mould 
and  well-rotted  manure,  and  delight  in 
moist  shady  situation,  but  wffien  newb 
planted  they  should  be  watered  carefully 
as  the  water  may  lodge  between  thi 
scales  of  the  bulbs  and  cause  them  to  roi 
before  they  attain  sufficient  growth.  A 
Lilies  root  from  below  the  bulbs  anc 
also  the  stems,  it  is  well  in  planting  tc 
place  the  bulbs  just  under  the  surface  o: 
the  soil  covering  them  over  with  a  layei 
of  leaf  mould  or  damp  moss  into  which 
the  stem  roots  will  push,  the  soil  after¬ 
wards  being  drawn  up  round  the  stems.' 
If  possible  they  should  be  left  undisturbed 
for  years,  as  they  then  thrive  best,  but  if 
they  are  transplanted  this  should  be  done 
after  the  leaves  and  stems  wither.  The} 
should  not  be  kept  long  out  of  the  soil, 
as  the  roots  suffer  greatly  by  being  dried. 

As  the  Lily  family  is  a  large  one,  it  is 
only  possible  to  allude  to  a  few  of  ihe 
principal  kinds. 

_  L.  auratum,  the  golden-rayed  i.ily  of 
Japan,  may  be  called  the  queen  of  the 
family  and  the  finest  bulbous  flower  in 
cultivation.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  trouble¬ 
some  to  grow  in  the  open,  but  makes  a 
good  pot  plant,  and  may  be  forced  le 
flower  early  in  summer ;  outside  it  flowers 
ill  August. 

L.  speciosum,  while  perhaps  not  cquaii 
tc  L.  auratum  in  flowering  effect,  flowers 
more  readily,  and  is  much  more  adapt¬ 
able  to  various  situations,  and  also  does 
well  in  pots. 

L.  candidum,  the  common  white  or 
Madonna  Lily,  should  be  grown  by  every¬ 
one.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  Lily,  but  they  are  all  hardy  and 
easily  cultivated. 

L.  longiflorum  Harrisii  is  the  Bermuda 
Easter  Lily.  The  longiflorum  varieties 
are  by  far  the  best  for  forcing,  and  they 
may  be  had  in  flower  from  November  to 
May. 

L.  canadensis,  the  Canadian  Martagon 
Lily,  has  long  been  cultivated  in  British 
gardens. 

L.  tigrinum,  the  well-knotvn  Tiger  Lily, 
has  flowers  a  bright  deep  orange  red,  and 
is  easily  cultivated. 

W.  B.  0. 

Edinburgh. 


The  total  number  of  acres  in  the  county 
of  Kent  ■which  have  been  infected  with 
American  Gooseberry  mildew  is  2,010. 
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Photography  for  Garden  liovers. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 

(Continued  from  -page  57. J 


XL— PHOTOGRAPHING  OBJECTS  TO  SCALE, 


The  garden  lover,  be  be  amateur  or  pro- 
essional,  is  naturally  very  proud  of  him- 
elf  when  he  has  produced  an  extra  large 
,r  exceptionally  small  specimen  of  some 
and,  and  also  very  naturally  washes  to 
(reserve  a  record  of  this  bloom  or  fruit 
vhich  in  a  short  time  will  fade  or  vanish 
n  some  way  or  other. 

Of  course  he  turns  to  his  camera  and 
nakes  a  photograph,  but  is  sadly  disap- 
jointed  on  finding  that  his  giant  Primrose 


Dr  mammoth  Apple  looks  just  the  ordin¬ 
ary  size  in  his  picture.  P  his,  of  course, 
results  from  the  lack  of  anything  in  his 
picture  with  which  to  compare  the  size 
of  the  object  showm.  Therefore  we  can  at 
once  easily  see  that  in  order  to  give  the 
spectator  an  idea  of  size  we  must  include 
some  object  with  which  not  only  we  are 
familiar,  but  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  as  of  fixed  size,  or  at 
any  rate  of  a  kind  that  does  not  vary  much 
in  size. 

If,  for  instance,  we  say  that  a  Plum  is 
“  about  the  size  ”  of  a  hen's  egg  this  gives 
a  good  general  idea  of  its  size,  but  as 
hen's  eggs  vary  somewhat,  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  definite.  If  we  said  a  Gooseberry 
was  as  big  as  a  hen’s  egg  we  should  know 
it  was  extra  large,  but  a  Lemon  of  this 
size  would  be  extra  small. 

In  Fig.  1  I  show  an  Orange,  a  lemon, 
and  a  quite  ordinary  hen's  egg  in  a  com¬ 
mon  penny  egg  cup.  If  we  cover  up  the 
egg  and  cup  for  a  moment  we  have  no 
very  definite  idea  as  to  the  size  of  the 
other  things.  The  Lemon  may  be  extra 
small,  or  the  Orange  extra  large ;  but  if 
the  fegg  and  cup  be  included  in  our 
picture  we  at  once  recognise  that  the 
Lemon  is  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Orange  is  extra  large. 

In  Fig.  2  I  show  an  ordinary  sherry 
wine-glass  half  full  of  water  and  an 
Apple.  By  comparing  the  two  we  at  once 
see  that  the  Apple  was  a  fine  specimen, 
but  without  the  wine-glass  to  help  us  in 
forming  a  scale  of  sizes  the  Apple  may  be 
quite  ordinary  or  very  small  in  size. 

But  for  flower  and  fruit  “  Show  re¬ 
cords  we  require  something  more  de¬ 
finite  than  “fine,”  “extra  large,”  etc.; 


we  want  to  be  able  to  say  definitely  what 
the  size  was  in  inches.  Therefore  we  must 
include  a  scale  of  inches,  feet,  etc.,  in 
our  picture.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
size  of  a  forest  tree  we  may  include  a 
standing  adult  figure,  or  a  yard  stick ;  for 
ordinary  garden  foreground  subjects  a 
foot  rule  may  serve,  but  for  indoor  work 
with  small  table  specimens  a  scale  of 
inches  is  required. 

J  find  two  such  scales  are  very  useful. 


The  first  is  drawn  with  black  ink  on  white 
card.  It  shows  one  clear  inch,  and  a 
second  inch  marked  in  eighths  of  an  inch 
(Fig.  3).  For  the  second  I  paste  a  piece 
of  black  paper  on  card  and  then  rule 
white  lines  with  white  ink  or  water  colour 
paint  diluted  with  a  little  'water.  This 
second  scale  shows  three  full  inches  and 
also  5,  i,  and  f  inch  (Fig.  4).  I  think 
these  two  diagrams  will  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plain  themselves. 

They  should  be  carefully  and  ac¬ 
curately  drawn  on  stiff  card — a  post  card 
will  do — with  pen  and  black  ink.  W  hen  I 
sav  black,  I  do  not  mean  the  usual  blue 
or  violet  office  ink  but  a  good  jet  black, 
preferably  Indian  ink.  The  ordinary 
blue-black  ink  would  photograph  badly. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  i. 


In  Fig.  s  we  have  two  prize  Apples 
from  a  recent  show  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  between  them  is  the  two- 
inch  scale,  so  that  anyone  wishing  to 
know  their  exact  size  only  need  take  a 
pair  of  compasses  and  measure  the  Apples 
with  this  inch  scale.  I  do  not  know  their 
name,  but  I  can  answrer  for  their  excel¬ 
lent  flavour.  Their  colour  when  photo¬ 
graphed  was  a  rich  lemon  or  light  orange 
tint,  and  very  beautiful  in  surface. 

In  Fig.  6  we  have  what  might  very  well 
pass  for  a  giant  Orange  and  ordinary 
Lemon  had  we  no  scale  with  which  to 
compare  the  objects;  but  the  black  scale 
of  inches  on  our  left  tells  us  that  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Orange  is  only  about 
3  inches,  so  it  is  only  a  giant  when  com¬ 
pared  with  its  companion,  which  is  not 
an  ordinary  Lemon,  but  an  unusually 
small  Lime. 

The  card  scale  showing  us  its  black 
face  in  this  instance  is  made  to  stand  up 
nearly  vertically  by  leaning  it  against  a 
long  "stout  pin  which  is  stuck  into  the 
table  top. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  say 
that  as  long  as  our  scale  of  inches  is  the 
same  distance  from  the  lens  that  the  ob- 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  3. 


jects  are,  it  matters  not  what  actual  size  the 
objects  and  scale  appear  in  our  picture 
(for  they  are  all  reduced  in  size  together). 
The  inches  on  the  scales  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  Figs.  5  and  6  are  not  actual 
inches,  but  that  in  no  way  affects  their 
value  as  measuring  scales.  Thus  if  we 
lav  our  compasses  across  the  Orange  in 
Fig.  6  and  then  apply  them  to  the  scale, 
we  find  the  Orange  is  just  3  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Similarly  the  greatest  diameter  of 
the  Lime  only  measures  two  marks,  that 
is,  inches,  on  the  scale. 

(For  Figs.  5  and  6  see  page  130.) 

- - 

THE  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire¬ 
land  will  hold  their  summer  show  on  July 
20th.  Every  effort  has  been  made  in 
drafting  the  schedule  to  attract  high-class 
exhibits,- 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


f  Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
\  column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
f  gardening  subject. 

f  Letters  should  not  exceed  ijo  words 
»  each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 

Four  Seasonable  Hints. 

(1)  In  planting  fresh  trees  be  sure  the 
hole  is  large  enough  to  lay  out  the  roots 
evenly,  and  if  possible  use  dry  soil  for 
working  between  the  fibres  and  other 
roots.  Not  only  is  the  work  easier  to  do, 
but  the  tree  can  be  made  firm  with  the 
foot  without  the  soil  adhering  to  the  boot. 
Especially  is  this  worth  noting  in  plant¬ 
ing  new  Roses.  (2)  When  planting  bulbs 
in  very  damp  soils,  a  little  sand  will  be 
found  very  beneficial  if  placed  about  each 
bulb.  (3)  Make  sure  all  grass-edged  beds 
and  borders  are  clipped  close,  otherwise 
the  overhanging  grasses  become  slug  re¬ 
sorts  in  winter.  (4 )  Look  over  Del¬ 
phinium  clumps  occasionally  for  slugs — 
they  are  rather  partial  to  them — and  after 
removing,  dust  well  with  lime  to  ensure 
their  safety. 

Highgate,  N.  C.  T. 


How  I  Grow  Begronia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
winter-flowering  plants,  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  grow.  First  take  cuttings  an 
inch  or  so  in  length  from  old  plants  that 
have  been  cut  down  the  previous  year, 
and  allowed  to  grow  again.  Do  not  take 
side  shoots,  as  these  do  not  flower  so 
freely  as  those  taken  from  the  base  of 
the  plants.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  boxes 
or  pans  containing  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  sand, 
and  also  sprinkle  sand  on  top  so  as  to 
help  the  cuttings  to  strike  quicker.  Cover 
with  a  piece  of  glass  till  the  seeds  have 
germinated,  when  the  glass  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  keep  in  a  temperature  between 
60  degrees  and  70  degrees  all  through 
the  growing  period.  Then  pot  in  3  in. 
pots,  the  soil  being  as  before,  adding  a 
little  fine  dry  cow  manure.  Do  not  water 
very  heavily,  but  sprinkle  overhead  once 
a  day ;  this  helps  to  keep  disease  away. 


bn  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


In  six  weeks’  time  they  will  be  ready  for 
removing  into  5  in.  pots,  using  similar 
compost  as  before.  About  the  latter  end 
of  August  they  may  be  put  into  their  final 
pots,  6  in.  or  7  in.,  adding  a  little  more 
cow  manure.  Keejr  all  flowers  pinched 
away  until  about  the  first  week  in  October 
when  they  may  be  allowed  to  flower,  and 
will  continue  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  Then 
cut  down  the  plants  and  commence  as 
before. 

Prestbury.  JOHN  ARROWSMITH. 


Rain  Water  Cisterns. 

Nearly  all  greenhouses  are  furnished 
with  a  cistern  for  storing  rain  water,  but 
oftentimes  the  difficulty  arises  of  obtain¬ 
ing  water  to  use  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  house.  By  arranging  and  filling 
up  the  pipes  as  described  below  a  lot  of 
trouble  will  be  saved,  for  many  plants 
are  killed  by  using  water  which  is  many 
degrees  colder  than  the  temperature  of 
the  house.  In  a  large  measure  this  diffi¬ 
culty  can  be  surmounted  at  a  trifling  cost 
by  the  following  method.  Fit  up  a  small 
zinc  box  about  six  inches  square  fitted  on 
one  side  to  the  inlet  pipe  into  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  Then  fix  a  pipe  one  inch  in 
diameter,  long  enough  to  reach  within  two 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Oppo¬ 
site  to  the  inlet  pipe  fix  another  pipe 
which  should  be  of  the  same  size  as  the 
inlet  pipe;  this  will  be  the  overflow.  After 
the  tank  is  full  all  the  water  will  now 
escape  through  the  box  out  by  the  over¬ 
flow  pipe  without  cooling  the  water 
already  in  the  tank. 

Wilton,  Wilts.  J.  ScAMMELL. 

Lupinus  arboreus  Snow  Queen. 

The  ordinary  Tree  Lupine  is  a  well- 
known  plant,  having  for  its  chief  char¬ 
acteristics  finely  divided  foliage,  a  bushy 
habit  and  fragrant  pale  yellow  flowers. 
The  variety  Snow  Queen  has  pure  white 
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flowers,  which  are  very  serviceable  in  th 
cut  state.  The  plant  seems  a  slighd 
stronger  grower  than  the  type,  and  cei 
tainly  produces  flowers  for  a  longer  perioc 
Consequently  it  deserves  a  place  in  ever 
herbaceous  or  cut  flower  border.  It 
easily  propagated  by  seed  sown  in  a  bo 
of  light  soil  some  time  during  April  0 
Alay,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  shade 
from  bright  sunlight,  and  not  on  an 
account  allowed  to  become  dry.  Whe 
large  enough  to  handle,  transplant  into 
nursery  bed,  and  plant  into  permanen 
quarters  the  latter  end  of  October.  Fror 
its  sub-shrubby  nature  it  may  be  seen  tha 
losses  will  occur  and  that  a  light,  well 
drained  soil  is  essential ;  seed  shouh 
therefore  be  sown  every  year  to  keep  ui 
the  stock. 

H.  Arnold. 

The  Gardens,  Carron  Hall, 

Carron,  N.B. 


Salvia  splertderts. 

Salvia  splendens  is  esteemed  for  th. 
vividness  of  its  colour  and  for  house  em 
bellishment.  This  tends  to  brighten  u; 
the  autumnal  decorations  which  woulc 
otherwise  be  too  suggestive  of  the  seasor 
of  winter.  They  root  readily  from  cut 
tings  which  are  obtained  by  pruning  ar 
old  plant  hard  and  inserting  the  cutting: 
in  a  good  sharp  compost  in  small  pot: 
under  a  bell-glass  in  a  greenhouse.  Wher 
nicely  rooted,  before  they  become  en 
tangled,  transfer  into  small  pots,  using  z 
compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soi 
and  sand.  Eventually  pot  into  24’s  foi 
flowering,  using  the  same  compost  as 
previously  recommended  with  an  addition 
of  cow  manure  and  soot.  Pinch  accord¬ 
ing  to  requirements.  During  summer 
plunge  them  in  the  open  and  at  this 
stage  feeding  may  commence  if  necessary. 
Subsequently  transfer  them  to  the  flower¬ 
ing  house,  when  the  cultivator  will  be 
rewarded  with  brilliant  coloured  flower 
spikes  fully  a  foot  in  length. 

LI.  F.  Stevens. 

Bawdsey  Manor  Gardens, 
Woodbridge. 

- - 

Gardens  for  Schoolboys. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  have 
laid  out  gardens  in  connection  with  six¬ 
teen  elementary  schools  in  rural  parts  of 
the  county,  and  400  boys  are  to  receive 
practical  instruction  in  market  garden¬ 
ing. 
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.  .  .  Early- Flowering 


Chrysanthemums. 


TUB  GARDENING  WORLD. 


than  the  earlier  flowering  ones,  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  a 
bed  where  something  late  is  intended  to 
follow  them.  The  bulbs  would]  then 
have  sufficient  time  to  ripen  off  before 
being  lifted.  They  are  then  dried  in  a 
shady  situation,  and  stored  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  until  required  for  planting 
again. 

- - 

Propagating  .  .  . 


Tulipa  maculata. 


Maclaren  and  Sons. 


The  Spotted  Tulip. 


Hen  Tulip  planting  is  thought  of  in 
gardens  it  mostly  always  means  the 
1  flowering  varieties  of  the  old  Tulipa 
;;riana.  They  are  handsome  enough, 

!  dmit,  and  they  appear  fresh  at  the 
t  n  of  spring  each  year,  but  notwith- 
iling  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
;ge  should  not  be  indulged  in  occa- 
>  lly.  Some  of  the  species  and  gar- 
)  hybrids  of  Tulip  are  really  very 
'  some,  and  continue  to  flower  till  well 
■  May  or  to  the  end  of  it. 
maculata  may  be  regarded  as  a  May¬ 
ring  Tulip,  and  although  of  hybrid 
en  origin,  it  is  as  handsome  as  many 
e  prettier  of  the  really  wild  Tulips. 
1  flowers  are  of  good  average  size  for 
:  lip,  and  of  a  rich  reddish  crimson  or 
i  ant  scarlet,  as  many  people  would 
ybe  it.  The  base  of  each  petal  has 
ree-pointed  or  angled  black  blotch 
1  'unded  by  a  yellow  aureole,  which 
r  ads  one  of  T.  Eichleri  from  Asia 
t,  in  which  we  have  similar  mark- 
:  The  flowers  expand  fully  under 


the  influence  of  sunshine,'  and  show  off 
these  beautiful  markings  to  great  effect. 
Even  those  who  still  grow  the  early 
flowering  varieties  for  spring  gardening 
would  feel  interested  in  this  beautiful 
garden  form. 

Precisely  the  same  treatment  that  is 
given  to  the  early  flowering  Tulips  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  one.  The 
ground  should  be  well  prepared,  although 
not  enriched  with  fresh  farmyard  manure. 
Indeed,  if  manure  has  been  used  for  any 
previous  crop  none  will  be  required  in 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  this  bulb. 
The  presence  of  flowers  in  the  beds  often 
necessitates  the  postponing  of  planting 
till  -well  into  November,  but  the  grower 
should,  whenever  possible,  make  a  point 
of  planting  as  early  in  October  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  the  bulbs  can  get  properly 
rooted  before  the  advance  of  winter.  If 
the  same  bed  requires  to  be  filled  with 
something  else  in  spring,  these  bulbs  may 
be  lifted  and  ripened  off  in  trenches,  but 
as  the  variety  is  somewhat  more  valuable 


Some  growers  maintain  that  cuttings  of 
these  struck  early  in  April  do  better  and 
flower  earlier  than  those  rooted  at  the 
middle  of  February.  I  do  not  myself 
think  this  is  correct  but  even  if  there  is 
some  foundation  for  the  assertion  the 
majority  of  us  can  ill  afford  space  in 
which  to  work  up  a  stock  of  these  best  of 
all  autumn  flowers  so  late  in  the  spring. 
I  have  a  large  number  to  raise  every  sea¬ 
son,  and  find  that  by  making  an  early 
start  the  resulting  plants  are  fine  sturdy 
stuff  by  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the 
room  the  old  stools  would  occupy,  were  I 
to  defer  propagating  till  April,'  is  much 
more  usefully  taken  up.  Insert  the  cut¬ 
tings  when  about  three  inches  long,  in 
ordinary  cutting  boxes  of  sandy  soil.  If 
they  can  be  accommodated  in  a  close, 
slightly  heated  pit  or  frame  they  root  very 
rapidly,  but  will  succeed  quite  well  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  if  well  shaded  from 
the  sun,  and  gently  sprayed  over  twice  a 
day  with  water  from  a  fine-rosed  pan.  I 
put  the  old  stools  into  moderate  heat 
about  the  middle  of  January,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  the  first  batch  of  sturdy  cut¬ 
tings  are  ready.  After  they  are  "well 
rooted,  pinch  the  points  out  of  the  plants, 
and  remove  to  a  cold  frame  a  few  days 
later. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House, 

Linlithgow. 

- - 

An  Abnormal  Cinnamon  Fern. 

Collectors  of  Ferns  are  now  finding  that 
we,  in  the  old  country,  have  not  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  curious  or  beautiful  varieties  of 
Ferns  in  a  wild  state.  Yol.  XYI.  of  “The 
Fern  Bulletin  "  describes  and  illustrates 
a  remarkable  variety  of  the  Cinnamon 
Fern,  and  to  this  the  name  Osmunda 
cinnamonia  f.  cornucopiaefolia  is  given. 
In  this  the  pinnules  on  the  primary 
pinnae  suddenly  stopped  short  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  top  leaving  nothing  but 
the  midrib.  Then,  at  the  top  it  branches 
out  again,  and  we  have  a  little  hand¬ 
shaped  frond  at  the  apex  of  this  long 
slender  stalk.  Many  of  the  pinnules  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  frond  have  some¬ 
thing  like  the  repetition  of  this  curiosity 
in  miniature,  but  Willard  N.  Clute,  who- 
describes  it,  says  that  on  closely  examin¬ 
ing  the  frond  he  finds  that  these  minia¬ 
ture  structures  on  the  pinnules  are  really 
ascidia  or  pitchers  like  those  of  the 
Nepenthes,  only  in  miniature  form.  This 
curious  form  was  found  in  a  bog  near 
Burton,  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  U.S.A... 
in  1907. 
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The  Flower  Garden 


New  Growth. 

In,  favoured  districts  the  young  shoots  of 
Rose  trees  are  growing  quite  freely.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  signs  of  spring  atound  one, 


Fig.  i.  Begin  the  -potting  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  now,.  A  shows  the  drainage  ma¬ 
terial  ;  B,  the  stem  not  buried  with  soil. 

but  in  the  case  of  Roses  it  would  be  much 
more  satisfactor}'  if  the  buds  were  back¬ 
ward,  as  the  first  bieaks  are  nearly  always 
killed  or  seriously  crippled,  with  loss  of 
whole  branches  sometimes,  by  cold  east  winds 
and  late  frosts,  when  the  young  shoots  are 
very  early. 

This  happened  last  spring,  and  I  would 
advise  inexperienced  cultivators  to  abstain 
from  very  early  pruning ;  do  not  be  tempted 
to  do  it. 

Then  there  is  the  new  growth  of  bulbs  and 
also  of  bedding  plants  which  will  remind 
the  flower  gardener  that  the  time  has  come 
for  activity  in  the  potting  shed. 

Potting  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  some  of 
the  tricolors,  the  main  batch  of  these  will 
be  grown  in  boxes,  the  tricolors  being 
more  safely  wintered  in  flower  pots.  Now, 
in  dealing  with  the  potting  of  zonals  gener¬ 
ally,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  pot  them 
in  two  ways,  namely,  the  well-rooted  cut¬ 
tings  singly  in  6o’s  and  those  badly  rooted 
in  large  6o’s,  placing  three  in  each  pot  near 
the  sides  in  the  same  way  as  when  cuttings 
are  inserted. 

This  plan  will  involve  a  little  more 
trouble,  but  it  is  worth  it.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  badly-rooted  cuttings  will  make 
progress  placed  so  in  the  fresh  pots,  and 
in  due  course  they  must  be  potted  singly. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  many  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World  have  experienced  losses 
in  their  batches  of  zonals  after  the  potting 
has  been  done.  The  losses  are  due  to  either 
the  potting  of  the  plants  too  deeply  or  to 
the  potting  of  cuttings  with  scarcely  any 
roots  to  them. 

Fig.  i  shows  how  the  potting  must  be 
done  :  one  crock  only  is  -required  for  each 
pot,  .and  a  small  quantity  of  rough  compost, 
half-decayed  leaves  or  similar  material,  as 
shewn  at  A.  The  stem  B  should  not  be 
buried  more  than  a  half  inch  deep  with  new 


soil.  Use  good  compost,  but  not  too  rich; 
old  Chrysanthemum  soil  is  quite  suitable. 

Marguerites. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  potting  of  these 
must  also  be  done ;  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants  are  growing  through  the  holes  and 
other  openings  in  the  boxes,  and  if  left  in 
the  latter  much  longer  the  plants  will  become 
sickly  and  infested  with  aphis.  The  com¬ 
post  for  these  plants  should  contain  a  little 
well-rotted  manure  and  a  5-inch  potful  of 
soot  to  each  bushel  of  soil.  After  being 
potted,  Zonal  Pelargoniums  must  be  placed 
in  a  warm  frame  greenhouse  or  vinery  which 
has  just  been  closed  ;  but  Marguerites  thrive 
best  in  a  cool  frame  at  this  season.  Put 
mats  on  the  glass  only  during  frosty  nights. 

Tender  Bedding-Out  Plants. 

These  will  also  need  repotting  or  reboxing. 
As  much  use  as  possible  must  be  made-  of  the 
heated  pits  and  hotbed  frames  for  these 
plants  as  the  moist  atmosphere  and  genial 
temperature  are  conducive  to  a  steady  growth 
and  you  will  probably  require  a  number  of 
young  shoots  for  propagating  purposes.  Al¬ 
though  many  kinds  of  bedding-out  plants 
will  do  well  in  boxes,  pot  all  the  best  of 
them  in  pots.  Swdet  leafsoil,  sand  or  road 
grit  should  be  mixed  with  the  loam  for  the 
potting  of  tender  kinds. 


Fig.  2  shows  how  to  deal  with  the  branches 
of  Fig  trees ;  A,  small  shoots  which  must  be 
removed ;  B,  branches  to  be  retained;  C, 
main  stem;  D,  small  shoots  to  be  cut  off. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

Before  the  tubers  commence  to  grow  in 
their  store  pots  or  boxes,  carefully  examine 
them  and  place  them  in  shallow  boxes  three- 
parts  filled  with  leafsoil,  loam  and  sand 
mixed.  The  tubers  may  be  placed  almost 
close  together,  as  in  a  vety  short  time  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pot  them  singly  or  shift  them 
to  other  boxes. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Fig  Trees., 

The  knife  or  pruning  shears  must  never 
be  indiscriminately  used  among  the  branches 
of  Fig  trees.  For  many  years  I  had  charge 
of  a  row  of  Fig  trees,  which  extended  the 
whole  length  of  a  wall  about  two  hundred 
feet  long.  The  branches  were  allowed  to 


grow  out  from  the  wall  and  cover  a  perg< . 
8  feet  from  the  wall.  The  border  soil  v; 
not  too  rich  and  the  knife  was  never  usj 
among  the  branches,  the  result  being  tl ; 
the  latter  were  nearly  all  like  those  mark1. 
B  in  Fig.  2  and  were  very  fruitful. 

Other  specimens  growing  in  richer  S' 
gave  trouble.  They  produced  a  number 
sbft,  sappy  shoots  similar  to  those  shown 
A  and  D  in  Fig.  2. 

My  method  of  dealing  with  them  was 
cut  out  all  young  shoots  of  this  kind  in  t 
autumn  or  spring  and  afterwards  to  rub  <1 
tender  shoots  while  they  were  quite  tiny, 
this  way  a  thicket  of  young  branches  w 
avoided  and  the  trees  retained  their  fruitf 
habit. 

Fig.  2  shows  at  A  small  stem  shoots  to 
removed ;  at  B  branches  which  will  be 
fruits.  C  shows  the  tree  stem  on  whu 
young  sucker-like  shoots  often  grow  as  d 
noted  by  D;  cut  them  off  quite  close  to'tl 
old  stem. 

Crops  Under  Fruit  Trees. 

In  most  gardens  there  are  standard,  bu 
or  pyramid-shaped  fruit  trees  growing 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  vegetable  crops  a 
now  being  attended  to.  Do  not,  howeve 
dig  up  the  soil  too  near  the  roots  of  the  fra 
trees  and  be  sure  you  do  not  put  Cabbag 
Cauliflower  or  similar  plants  there  as  th< 
will  rob  the  trees  of  much  nourishment. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. 

The  earliest  plants  raised  in  boxes  unde 
glass  must  now  be  transplanted.  Fill  dee 
boxes  with  a  rich  compost  as  shown  in  Fig. 
A  shows  the  plants  and  B  the  compost  an 
drainage.  Cinders  may  be  placed  in  the  bo 
tom  of  the  box,  and  on  them  a  layer  of  hal: 
rotted  leaves,  then  one  of  well-rotted  manui 
and  finally  the  rich  compost.  The  boxe 
should  be  6  and  7  in.  deeD.  The  seedling 
will  be  ready  for  planting  in  the  prepare 
beds  early  in  April.  These  plants  are  to  t 
grown  for  the  supply  of  large  bulbs. 

Cucumbers. 

The  earliest  plants  in  hotbed  frames  mu.- 
be  kept  warm,  especially  at  night.  Put  th 
plants  m  the  prepared  beds  at  once. 

Potatos. 

A  good  batch  of  tubers  should  be  plante, 
on  warm  borders  this  week,  and  the  mai 
crop  ones  placed  in  boxes  or  placed  out  on 
floor  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weakly  sproui 
as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  kept  in 
large  heap. 

Seeds  to  Sow. 

Put  in,  according  to  requirements,  Ma 
rowfat  and  round  Peas,  Winter  Bean 


\ 


Fig.  3  shows  how  to  transplant  Onions  . 
boxes,  to  be  grown  on  for  large  bulbs.  / 
the  plants;  B,  the  compost  and  drainag, 


Celery  and  Tomatos  in  boxes,  -  Mustard  air 
Ci ess,  also  in  boxes;  Turnips,  Spinach  an. 
Globe  Artichokes  in  pots  for  planting  out. 

Foxglove. 
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he  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Gay  House. 

A  really  gay  house  now  greets  the  eye  and 
iply  rewards  the  flower-loving  amateur 
r  the  trouble  he  has  taken  to  bring  the 
rious  plants  to  perfection,  especially  if 
e  house  be  a  warm  one.  Azaleas,  Camel- 
rs,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamen,  Primulas  and 
ch-like  favourites  may  be  supplemented 
■  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  its  near  relative 
flygonatum  multiflorum  or  Solomon’s  Seal, 
li'ch  is  a  really  first-rate  plant  for  forcing. 

potted  at  intervals  the  various  bulbous 
ants,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  etc., 
.11  be  providing  a  fine  succession  of  bloom 
r  cutting  or  decoration  for  some  time  to 
me,  besides  rendering  the  greenhouse  al- 
ivs  interesting. 

The  season,  owing  to  the  hard  weather  we 
,ve  lately  experienced,-  is  perhaps  somewhat 
ckward,  such  conditions  naturally  retard- 
g  the  plants,  and  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
ice  them  on  too  rapidly  in  opposition  to 
ture.  Where  large  specimen  Fuchsias, 
•tunias  or  Pelargoniums  are  necessary  or 
sired,  the  most  promising  should  now  be 
.ected  and  given  a  liberal  shift  on.  They 
11  then  make  fresh  growth,  and  very  large 
ints  will  be  procured  before  flowering 
.nmences. 

agrant  “  Cheery  Pie.” 

This  is  everyone’s  favourite,  and  the  old 
ints,  if  properly  treated,  will  now  be 
ilding  plenty  of  cuttings.  They  should 
struck  in  sand  and  leaf  mould  in  equal 
antities ;  indeed,  some  growers  use  the 
rmer  only,  and  the  young  plants  when 
irly  rooted  should  be  potted  off,  great  care 
ing  taken  not  to  break  the  tender  rootlets, 
ter  this  they  may  be  gradually  transferred 
cooler  quarters. 

Old  plants  that  have  had  the  shelter  of  a 
irm  house  may  now  be  repotted  if  neces- 
ry,  of  course  using  a  stiffer  compost  than 
:  the  cuttings.  Two-thirds  fibrous  loam 
one-third  of  old  manure  and  sand  will 
it  them  admirably,  and  abundance  of  their 
liciously-scented  blossom  should  result  in 
5  course  of  about  eight  or  ten  weeks, 
alea  indica. 

As  these  beautiful  flowers  expand,  the 
raying  or  syringing  of  the  plants  should 
ise,  or  the  dainty  blossoms  will  be  spoilt, 
;y  therefore  require  greater  care  in  water- 
g.  If  allowed  to  become  really  dry  the 
;ults  will  be  disastrous,  but  at  the  same 
re  it  must  be  remembered  that  excess  of 
'usture  is  almost,  if  not  quite  as  bad,  and 
;  amateur  should  endeavour  to  strike  the 
ppy  medium. 

Dne  most  important  point  in  the  culture  of 
aleas  is  that  the  soil  should  slope  slightly 
vards  the  rim  of  the  pot,  leaving  the  base 
the  topmost  roots  almost  bare.  This  is 
ne  in  order  that  the  water  may  not  sink 
around  the  stem  of  the  plant,  for  it  is 
peculiarity  of  Azaleas  that  if  this  is  al- 
ved  to  happen  they  almost  invariably 
rish. 

utilons  as  Pillar-Plants. 

Many  amateurs  utilise  these  fine  plants 
r-h  for  greenhouse  decoration  and  summer 
mting  outside,  but  few  seem  to  be  aware 
iat  fine  pillar-plants  some  varieties  make 
carefully  trained  in  the  conservatory, 
tey  do  not  jrun  away  like  manjr  of  the  in- 
or  climbers,  and  if  the  upper  and  side 
lots  .are  not  tied  in  too  closely,  they  will 
3op  naturally  in  a  most  graceful  manner, 
;ir  somewhat  curious  pendant  blossoms 
ding  greatly  to  the  effect.  Cuttings  from 
1  plants  will  strike  readily  now  in  pots 
itaining  in  equal  parts  loam,  leaf  mould, 
it  and  sand,  and,  if  a  genial  temperature 
about  65  degs.  is  maintained,  will  soon 
ke  really  handsome  young  plants. 


Some  of  the  best  varieties  for  this  work 
are  Boule  de  Neige,  with  its  beautiful  white 
flowers,  Canary  Bird,  whose  name  denotes 
its  colour,  and  Rosaeflorum,  a  fine  old  sal¬ 
mon-pink,  whilst  some  of  those  whose  chief 
charm  lays  in  their  variegated  foliage  may 
be  utilised  for  the  same  purpose  with  pleas¬ 
ing  results. 

Tomatoa. 

Seeds  for  raising  a  crop  of  Tomatos  for 
open  air  use  may  yet  be  sown,  as  well  as 
batches  for  indoor  purposes,  and  the  young 
plants  resulting  from  a  previous  sowing,  as 
advised  last  month,  should  be  potted  off 
singfy  when  they  are  large  enough  into  small 
sixties.  Insert  them  somewhat  deeply  into 
the  new  soil,  nearly  up  to  the  first  pair  of 
leaves  in  fact,  and  for  a  compost  mix  to¬ 
gether  one  part  each  of  leaf  mould  and 
coarse  silver  sand,  adding  afterwards  three 
times  its  bulk  of  good  sound  loam.  Remove 
them  by  degrees  when  potted  from  their 
warm  quarters  to  a  cooler  position  near  the 
glass,  in  order  to  discourage  any  tendency 
to  run  up  long-jointed  and  straggling.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  about  them  fairly-  moist, 
though  not  stagnant,  and  by  carefully  turn¬ 
ing  one  out  of  its  pot  occasionally,  ascertain 
when  repotting  is  necessary,  as  they  must 
upon  no  account  be  allowed  to  become  pot- 
bound. 

Propagating  Lobelias. 

Nearly  every  amateur  who  possesses  a 
greenhouse  raises  his  own  stock  of  this  most 
useful  edging  plant,  thereby  saving  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  purchasing  each  spring.  If  more 
are  required  they  may  still  be  obtained,  either 
by  sowing  seeds  in  pans  of  light  soil,  which 
should  be  placed  in  gentle  heat,  or  by  tak¬ 
ing  more  cuttings.  Lobelia  seedlings  are  al¬ 
ways  an  unknown  quantity,  however,  and 
where  a  good  strain  is  already  to  hand,  it 
is  better  to  pinch  out  the  leading  shoots  of 
autumn-struck  cuttings,  and  dib  them  in 
about  two  inches  apart,  in  boxes  of  leaf- 
soil  and  sand.  The  tiniest  portion  will  grow 
and  the  plants  from  which  they  were  taken 
will  become  more  bushy  as  a  consequence. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Lycastes. 

Every  amateur’s  collection  should  include 
representations  of  this  genus,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  species  and  hybrids  being  of 
easy  culture  and  noted  for  their  free-flower¬ 
ing  characteristics..  They  are  by  no  means 
popular  with  present-day  Orchid  specialists, 
and  as  they  are  fairly  plentiful  they  are  pro¬ 
curable  at  a  reasonable  outlay,  well  within 
the  means  of  all  in  possession  of  an  Orchid 
house.  The}''  are  to  be  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  beginner  in  Orchid  culture, 
as  there  are  no  kinds  of  Orchids  likely  to 
give  greater  satisfaction.  They  require’  but 
little  heat,  the  warm  end  of  an  Odonto- 
glossum  or  cool  house  suiting  them  well  ; 
but  the  conditions  of  the  intermediate  house, 
where  a  temperature  of  about  55  to  58  degrees 
are  maintained  as  normal  conditions 
throughout  the  year,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  under  which  to  grow  them.  I  con¬ 
sider  that  the  usual  conditions  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  necessary  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  Odontoglossums  are  not  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Lycastes  during  the  winter  months 
of  the  year.  They  are  in  practically  all 
cases  spring-flowering  Orchids  and  are  not 
only  useful  for  cut  flower  and  decorative 
purposes,  but  are  exceedingly  durable,  and 
in  the  case  of  L.  Skinnerii  the  flowers  last 
for  several  weeks  in  perfection.  They  are 
also  summer-growing  plants,  so  that  they 
have  the  full  advantage  of  the  sun’s  power 
to  assist  them  in  making  and  maturing  their 
growth,  a  point  which  I  always  consider 


advantageous  from  the  amateur’s  standpoint. 
Orchids  that  make  their  growth  in  summer 
are  rarely  so  difficult  to  manage  as  those  that 
do  so  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Potting-  Requirements. 

These  are  well-drained  pots  or  pans,  the 
potting  compost,  consisting  of  about  equal 
portions  of  fibrous  .peat,  turfy  loam  and 
chopped  sphagnum  jnoss ;  a  small  portion 
of  partly-decayed  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  may 
be  added  with  sufficient  silver  sand  and 
broken  crocks  to  render  the  whole  porous. 
The  best  time  to  repot  is  when  the  new  roots 
make  their  appearance  from  the  base  of  the 
advancing  growth,  but  it  is  not  desirable 
to  repot  annually.  If  the  potting  compost 
is  in  good  condition  and  the  plant  does  not 
require  more  pot  room,  the  removal  of  the 
decayed  sphagnum  and  the  surface  material 
and  replacing  it  with  good  compost  is  all 
that  will  be  required. 

Imported  plants  are  always  the  best. 
1  hese  may  be  potted  up  as  soon  as  received, 
using  as  small  pots  as  the  size  of  the  plant 
permits.  Give  very  little  root  moisture  until 
the  plant  begins  to  grow  and  root  action 
commences.  The  moisture  requirements  of 
fresh-potted  plants  also  must  be  governed 
-by  the  growth  and  development  of  the  roots, 
but  as  soon  as  the  plants  become  thoroughly 
re-established,  they  require  liberal  watering 
until  growth  is  completed. 

Towards  autumn  the  dormant  season  is  en¬ 
tered  upon,  and  only  sufficient  root  moisture 
is  then  necessary  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs 
in  a  normal  state.  About  November  the 
flowers  commence  to  show,  which  expand 
usually  about  the  end  of  January  and  later, 
but  the  season  of  flowering  will  be  varied 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
plants  are  grown. 

The  most  suitable  species  to  grow  are  L. 
Skinnerii  in  its  remarkably  varied  forms, 
from  the  purest  white  to  deep  rosy-purple, 
L.  aromatica,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  L. 
Deppei,  a  remarkabl}'  free-flowering  kind, 
L.  macrophylla  (plana)  and  the  intermediate 
forms.  There  are  also  several-  hybrids  that 
are  worthy  of  every  consideration. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

Highland  H.S. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  C.A.,  4,  Lombard 
Street,  Inverness,  informs  us  that  the  next 
show  of  the  Highland  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  of  which  he  is  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer,  will  be  held  at  the  Market  Hall,  In¬ 
verness,  on  August  28th. 

French  Gardening. 

Lecturing  on  the  subject  of  “French 
Gardening”  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Mr.  C.  D.  M’Kay  said  he  was 
grieved  that  a  few  people,  who  would  not 
make  a  success  of  anything,  had  been 
lured  by  the  golden  prospects  held  out  to 
thqm  by  some  of  the  Press  into  embarking 
their  little  all  in  an  attempt  to  secure, 
from  the  outlay  of  £100  to  ^200,  the  com¬ 
paratively  enormous  income  of  ^400  or 
^500  a  year.  He  was  also  sorry  to  see 
that  the  public  were  being  asked  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  large  ventures  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  think  that  French  gar¬ 
dening  on  a  huge  scale  was  to  be  advo¬ 
cated.  The  culture  was  suited  for  small 
gardens  of  one  to  two  acres  only,  as  they 
required  the  unremitting  and  assiduous 
care  of  the  proprietor  himself.  The  seeds 
were  a  most  important  factor,  but  they 
were  not  everything-,  the  way  the  plants 
were  cultivated  being  the  prime  factor. 
He  most  strongly  urged  those  who  wished 
to  go  in  for  French  gardening  to  have  a 
French  expert.  It  was  the  cheapest  in 
the  end. 
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Bdifopiol. 


Rosas. 

A  large  number  of  Roses,  both  garden 
forms  and  species  introduced  from  their 
native  habitats,  are  now  in  cultivation, 
and  as  they  vary  considerably  in  habit,  the 
cultivator,  but  especially  those  who  are 
just  comrhencing  to  get  an  acquaintance 
with  Roses,  find  great  difficulty  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  method  of  pruning  they  may 
adopt  to  ensure  success  with  their  various 
kinds.  The  National  Rose  Society  re¬ 
cognised  this  fact,  and  came  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  their  own  members,  and  it  might 
be  said  Rose  growers  in  general,  in  1905. 
In  a  book  of  83  pages  they  compressed 
much  information,  and  now  the  fact  that 
this  book  has  appeared  in  a  new  and  re¬ 
vised  edition  shows  that  such  a  book  was 
wanted. 

The  National  Rose  Society's  “Hand¬ 
book  on  Pruning  Roses  ”  has  been  com¬ 
piled  by  a  committee  of  the  Society,  and 
consequently  embodies  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  had  by  expert  growers  of  the 
national  emblem.  The  method  by  which 
the  instruction  is  given  is  to  classify 
Roses  which  succeed  under  the  same 
method  of  treatment.  For  instance. 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  when  grown  in  bush  form, 
may  be  pruned  according  to  whether  the 
plants  are  strong  growers  or  weak 
growers,  and  whether  each  of  these  types 
is  to  be  grown  for  exhibition  or  merely 
for.  garden  decoration.  This  furnishes 
matter  for  four  paragraphs  of  instructions 
which  may  be  followed  out  by  any  Rose 
grower  who  knows  the  types  of  Roses 
which  he  has  got,  and  will  carefully  read 
the  instructions  before  commencing  to 
prune. 

Needless  to  say,  this  book  is  not  neces¬ 


sary  for  professional  growers,  not  even  the 
experienced  amateur,  but  to  assist  that 
large  body  of  people  who  wish  to  grow 
Roses  for  garden  embellishment  or  for  cut 
flowers,  or  even  for  those  who  have  an  am¬ 
bition  to  try  their  skill  at  competition, 
either  at  the  shows  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  or  any  local  show. 

Besides  the  above  Roses,  there  are  many 
other  groups,  such  as  the  old-fashioned 
Provence  Roses,  Moss  Roses,  French  and 
Damask  Roses,  China  Roses,  Austrian 
Briers,  Scotch  Briers,  Sweet  Briers,  etc., 


all  of  which  have  their  own  peculiarity 
and  require  tc  be  humoured,  so  to  spea 
according  to  their  habit  of  growth.  T 
new  edition  runs  to  91  pages,  including  i 
structions  for  1,100  Roses,  and  may  be  0 
tained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  E 
ward  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamste 
Herts.,  for  2s.  6d.  In  1903  the  Nation 
Rose  Society  had  1,000  members,  ai 
during  the  course  of  five  years  it  has  mo 
than  trebled  its  membership.  Membe 
get  all  the  publications  of  the  socie 
gratis. 


Sulphur=Goloured  Wipdflowei 


Anemone  sulphurea. 


Amongst  the  numerous  forms  of  Wind- 
flower  A.  sulphurea  may  be  valued  as 
much  for  its  fine  foliage  as  for  its  flowers, 
although  the  latter  are  distinct  enough. 
The  plant  grows  about  a  foot  high  in 
fairly  good  garden  soil,  but  each  stem 
bears  only  one  flower  on  the  top.  This 
is  of  a  beautiful  soft  sulphur-yellow,  mea¬ 
suring  about  2  in.  to  2-5  in.  across  when 
spread  out,  but  it  is  usually  of  a  pleasing 
cup-shaped  form.  This  has  a. background 
of  the  three  leaves  common  to  all. of  the 


Anemones  that  accompany  the  flowt 
and  are  the  only  leaves  borne  by  t 
stem,  the  rest  being  all  radical,  that 
arising  from  the  root-stock  undergrout 
All  of  the  leaves  are  very  similar,  bei: 
much  divided,  except  that  those  on  t 
flower  stem  are  smaller  and  botanical 
are  termed  the  involucre. 

The  plant  is  strongly  related  to  the  ; 
pine  Windflower,  but  is  a  much  strong 
grower  and  easier  to  cultivate  in  me 
gardens.  It  likes  a  moist  soil,  and,  give 


Anemone  sulphurea. 
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hat,  there  is  bo  difficulty  in  its  cultiva- 
ion,  whether  planted  in  southern,  mid- 
and,  or  northern  gardens.  When  once 
itablished  under  favourable  conditions 
here  is  no  fear  of  losing  it,  as  it  comes 
ip  year  after  year,  and  blooms  at  its 
ippointed  time  in  May  or  June,  accord- 
11  g  to  the  district.  Just  at  this  time  it 
icars  a  luxuriant  aspect,  and  is  a  worthy 
iccupant  of  the  border.  In  large 
ockeries  it  may,  rightly  enough, 
ife  planted,  but  where  the  rockery  is  small 
he  best  plan  is  to  delegate  it  to  the 
lerbaceous  border,  where  in  a  year  or  two 
t  will  form  a  beautiful  clump  of  some 
ize,  although  it  never  becomes  rampant 
lor ’weedy,  even  if  left  in  the  same  border 
or  many  years.  The  finely  divided  foli- 
ige  recalls  Adonis  .  amurensis,  but  it 
lowers  later,  and  the  leaves  are  larger. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division  in 
March  or  April",  when  The  plant  com- 
nences  to  make  fresh  growth.  Our  illus- 
ration  gives  a  good  idea'  of  the  habit  of 

:he  plant.  ' ■  -  .  ■  - 

- - 


Violets 

In  Frames. 


Those  who  grow  these  in  pits  or  frames 
for  winter  flowering  and  depend  upon 
division  of  plants  for  spring  planting 
should  now  free  them  of  any  decaying 
foliage,  prick  up  the  surface  soil,  give  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  and  apply  two 
inches  of  half-decayed  leaf  soil  after 
passing  through  an  inck  sieve.  This 
mulch  should  be  placed  well  around  the 
plant,  so  that  the  offshoots  can  root  into 
it,  which  they  will  do  towards  the  middle 
of  April,  a  convenient  season  for  planting, 
by  which  time  a  host  of  nicely-rooted 
plants  will  be  at  the  cultivator  s  command. 
When  division  takes  place  the  centre 
growth  should  be  ignored  ;  it  is  the  side 
shoots  that  make  the  plant  for  the  next 
season's  stock.  On  warm  sandy  soils  a 
southern  exposure  during  summer  is  in¬ 
advisable,  as  the  Violet  is  -so  susceptible 
to  red  spider,  a  west,  east,  or  even  north 
aspect  being  far  more  preferable.  By 
the  time  these  lines  get  into  print  the 
grower  must  set  about  getting  the  ground 
prepared  by  digging  in  a  dressing  of 
partly-decayed  manure  and  leaf  soil,  the 
latter  predominating  on  cold  retentive 
soils,  while  the-  reverse  should  l>e  the  case 
where  sandy  or  gravellv  soils  have  to  be 
contended  with.  The  ground  should  be 
dug  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  be 
allowed  to  lie  rough  until  planting  time 
comes  round,  when  a  thin  layer  of  soot 
should  be  scattered  over  the  surface,  and 
the  whole  moved  back  with  the  garden 
fork.  In  the  meantime  see  that  the  plants 
in  the  frames  do  not  suffer  from  drought, 
j  as  the  month  of  March  is  often  very  dry¬ 
ing  with  bright  sunshine,  though  with  the 
mulch  advocated  earlier  in  these  notes  the 
plants  will  not  be  so  liable  to  get  dry  as 
heretofore.  Instructions  how  to  plant  will 
be  forthcoming  in  these  pages  at  the  pro¬ 
per  time. 

Bicton.  J.  MaynE. 


Thf.  Witch  Hazels  (Hamamclis)  are 
somewhat  behind  their  usual  time  this 
year  owing  to  the  protracted  cold  weather. 


Vallota  Culture. 


=  Tf?e  Scarborough  Liilg.  = 


Easy  as  this  plant  is  to  grow,  cultiva¬ 
tors  sometimes  fail  to  grow  it  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Possibly,  in  some  instances,  it  is 
placed  in  too  warm  a  house.  It  comes 
from  the  Cape,  and  is  so  nearly  hardy  in 
this  country  that  a  cool  greenhouse,  or 
even  an  unheated  one,  would  meet  its 
requirements  admirably.  In  a  very  cold 
house,  or  one  where  the  temperature  is 
very  low,,  the  plant  might  lose  its  leaves 
in  winter,  but  under  fairly  genial  condi¬ 
tions  the  leaves  are  evergreen,  and  the 
flowering  period  occurs  in  August. 

Just  prior  to  that  it  is  actively  making 
its  young  growth,  and  should  then  be  fed 
with  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a  week, 
provided  the  bulbs  have  been  sufficiently 
long  in  the -pots  to  fairlv  well  fill  them. 
The  Scarborough  Lily  flowers  best  when 
practically  potbound.  In  that  condition 
there  is  no  fear  of  over-watering  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  time  when  making  its 
growth,  and  an  abundance  of  water  should 
be  given  every  day  with  weak  liquid 
manure  every  alternate  day.  When  it 
goes  out  of  flower  the  water  should  still 
be  continued  until  the  older  leaves  show 
signs  of  getting  past  their  best,  when  onlv 
a  moderate  amount  mav  be  given  until 
growth  commences  in  the  following 
spring. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  bulb  at  (A)  very  much  reduced.  Two 
samples  of  bad  potting  are  given,  namely, 
at  (B)  where  it  is  too  deep  in  the  soil,  and 
(C)  where  the  bulb  projects  too  much  out 
of  the  soil.  A  good  dentil  Jor  nots  would 
be  when  the  bulb. is  about  half  buried  in 
the  soil.  The  diagram  at  (O)  shows  a 
good  compost,  which  should  be  fairly 
substantial  for  this  class  of  bulb.  The 


(Vallota  purpurea.) 

column  on  the  right-hand  shows  that 
three  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam  should 
be  employed  to  one  part  of  leaf  mould, 
one-third  part  of  sand,  and  one-fifth  part 
of  charcoal.  The  soil  should  be  pressed 
quite  firm  about  the  bulbs. 

Besides  pots  and  tubs,  a  greenhouse 
border  where  well  exposed  to  light  is  a 
good  place  or  position  to  grow  the  Scar¬ 
borough  Lily.  The  soil  should  be  well 
drained,  but  substantial,  and  in  this  the 
bulbs  may  be  planted  in  clumps  6  in.  to 
S  in.  below  the  soil,  and  surrounded  with 
sand  when  being  planted.  The%  bulbs 
should  not  be  disturbed  for  years.  The 
planting  may  be  accomplished  in  June  or 
Julv,  just  when  the  bulbs  are  about  to 
make  fresh  growth.  The  soil  should  be 
pressed  firmly  about  them.  V  hen  well 
established,  the  border  should  get  a  good 
watering  occasionally,  and  weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  given  with  advantage 
when  the  bulbs  are  making  fresh  growth 
and  preparing  to  flower. 

- - 

The  Franco-British  Exhibition  and  Awards 
for  Permanent  Horticultural  Exhibits. 

In  view  of  certan  misleading  advertise¬ 
ments,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  only  three 
horticultural  firms  who  received  Gold 
Medal's  or  higher  awards  at  the  hands  of 
the  International  Jurv  (confirmed  by  the 
Governing  Council)  for  permanent  exhi¬ 
bits  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  were 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  and 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  London.  The 
authorised  list  issued  bv  the  Council  of 
the  Franco-British  Exhibition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  “The  Times.” 
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Sweet  Peas 


Work  for  February. 


The  early  months  of  the  New  Year 
always  bring  with  them  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  literary  matter  relating'  to  the 
Sweet  Pea,  but  I  suppose  that  the  Sweet 
Pea  Annual  is  the  best  appreciated  of 
all.'  This  year’s  production  seems  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  every  respect  upon  its  forerun¬ 
ners,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  its 
editors. 

Mendelism  and  Sweet  Peas. 

The  most  important  article  is  that  by 
Mr.  Cuthbertson  (of  Dobbie’s)  on  “Men¬ 
delism  as  Applied  to  Sweet  Peas.”  The 
matter  is  not  treated  from  a  purely  tech¬ 
nical  or  scientific  point  of  view,  but  in  a 
popular  manner,  so  that  even  readers 
who  have  no  botanical  knowledge  can 
understand  something  of  the  application 
of  this  natural  law  which  is  at  present  en¬ 
gaging  so  much  attention. 

A  long  explanation  of  Mendelism  would 
be  out  of  place  here,  but  it  might  be  said 
that  by  its  aid  we  can  now  understand  the 
reasons  for  many  of  the  seemingly  pecu¬ 
liar  results  obtained  in  the  cross-fertilisa¬ 
tion  of  Sweet  Peas.  Certainly  all  who 
wish  to  shine  as  raisers  of  new  varieties 
should  become  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  main  facts  %of  Mendelism.  Not  only 
will  they  be  able  to  work  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  the  most  difficult  task  con¬ 
nected  with  their  work — that  of  fixing  their 
varieties — will  be  greatly  simplified. 

The  Most  Popular  Varieties. 

The  annual  audit  of  the  varieties  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Society's  Show  always  at¬ 
tracts  great  attention,  and  it  is  included  in 
the  above  publication.  Helen  Lewis, 
Countess  Spencer,  Frank  Dolby,  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes,  and  Tohn  Ingman  are 
the  five  most  popular  varieties.  Owing  to 
the  offer  of  valuable  prizes,  Burpee’s 
Primrose  and  White  Spencers  occupy  very- 
high  positions,  but  there  are  good  rea¬ 
sons  to  doubt  whether  all  the  bunches  ex¬ 
hibited  under  those  names  were  from  seed 
of  these  two  varieties.  Most  probably  in 
many  cases  Clara  Curtis  and  Etta  Dyke 
were  the  true  names  of  the  bunches  shown. 
Nora  Unwin  and  Etta  Dyke  are  each 
higher  than  Dorothy  Eckford,  but  Helen 
Pierce  and  King  Edward  VII.  still  retain 
high  positions,  although  they  are  of  the 
old  or  grandiflora  type. 

Join  the  N.S.P.S. 

The  Annual  is  sent  free  to  all  members, 
and  I  should  like  to  remind  readers  that 
this  is  an  excellent  time  to  join  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  Horticul¬ 
tural  societies  also  are  advised  to  become 
affiliated,  for  in  return  for  a.  small  sub¬ 
scription  they  receive,  amongst  other 
benefits,  the  Society’s  silver  medal  for 
competition  amongst  their  members.  This 
always  proves  a  valuable  attraction  to 
amateur  growers,  who  prefer  it  to  money 
prizes. 

Sweet  Peas  under  Glass. 

By  this  ‘■'•me.  where  Sweet  Peas  are  be¬ 


ing  raised  under  glass,  the  young  plants 
will  in  some  cases  be  appearing  above  the 
soil.  If  so,  they  should  be  given  a  light 
position  and  should  not  be  hurried  on  at 
all.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  under 
glass,  but  the  seeds  should  be  planted 
early  now. 

Advice  on  Watering. 

When  seeds  are  raised  in  pots  or  boxes 
there  is  sometimes  doubt  as  to  when  to 
water.  The  plants  must  not,  of  course, 
be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots, 
but  evaporation  is  very  slight  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  (unless  the  plants  have 
been  unwisely  placed  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house),  and  if  the  pots  are  watered  when 
the  seeds  are  sown,  they  can  then  be  left 
for  a  week  or  two.  An  excess  of  water 
will  cause  the  seeds  to  rot,  especially  the 
mottled  and  the  white  ones,  which  are 
more  susceptible  to  the  wet  than  are  the 
others. 

Sowing  Out  of  Doors. 

In  many  districts  seeds  may  now  be 
sown  out  of  doors,  and  as  a  rule  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  early  sowings. 
The  main  object  now  is  to  sow  when  the 
soil  is  in  good  condition,  so  wait  until  it 
is  free  from  frost  and  is  not  too  wet. 
Take  out  a  small  trench  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  place  the  seeds  in,  and  re¬ 
turn  the  soil,  making  it  fairly  firm.  Rows 
should  be  at  least  six  feet  apart,  and  the 
seeds  two  or  three  inches  apart.  Whether 
the  seeds  are  in  a  double  or  single  row 
makes  but  little  difference  so  long  as  the 
plants  are  properly  thinned  out  after¬ 
wards. 

Districts  vary,  but  round  London  and 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  the 
middle  of  March  is  probably  the  favourite 
time  for  sowing  seed,  but  it  ought  all  to 
be  in  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Very 
early  spring  sowing,  like  autumn  sowing, 
is  sometimes  risky,  but  when  it  is  success¬ 
ful  it  yields  results  superior  to  those  from 
later  sowings. 

If  it  is  convenient,  it  will  probably  be 
an  advantage  to  give  the  Sweet  Peas  a 
piece  of  ground  on  which  they  have  not 
previously  been  grown,  but  this  advan¬ 
tage  is  frequently  over-estimated,  for  if 
the  soil  is  well  treated,  excellent  results 
can  be  obtained  year  after  year  from  the 
same  piece  of  ground. 

.Where  Sweet  Peas  are  fairly  well  grown 
there  will  be  no  need  for  successive  sow¬ 
ings,  for  the  first  batch  will  continue  in 
flower  for  several  months. 

Digging  and  Manuring. 

Any  digging  that  has  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted  should  be  proceeded  with  at  once, 
as  the  Sweet  Pea,  like  all  other  plants, 
does  not  like-  a  loose  soil  that  has  not 
pronerly  settled  down.  If  manure  used 
now  is  fresh,  it  should  be  placed  deep 
down,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  young  seed¬ 
lings,  when  they  are  planted  out,  do  not 
come  into  dose  contact  with  it. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 


In  the  island  of  Jamaica  there  grows  a 
tree  with  the  botanic  name  of  Daphne  La- 
getto,  from  the  branches  of  which  native 
workmen  make  peculiarly  strong  and  ex¬ 
cellent  whips. 

British  Gardeners’  Association. 

“  Gardens  of  Roses  ”  was  the  title  of  a 
lecture  delivered  on  the  20th  inst.  by  Mr. 
George  Gordon  (Editor  of  “  The  Gar¬ 
deners’  Magazine”)  before  the  members  of 
Haslemere  and  District  branch  of  the 
B.G.A; 

- +++ - 

The  Culture  of 

Early- Flowering 

Chrysanthemums. 


Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are 
hardy,  and  generally  survive  the  rigours 
of  the  winter  season,  but  to  make  certain 
that  the  stock  will  not  be  depleted  to  anv 
extent  it  is  better,  when  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  to  dig  up  the  roots,  plant 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  or  put  them  in 
boxes — used  fish  boxes  being  very  suitable 
— and  place  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Chrysanthemums  revel  in  fairly  rich 
soil.  This  year  I  grew  a  number  of 
plants  in  a  herbaceous  border  which  had 
been  left  severely  alone  as  far  as  manur¬ 
ing  is  concerned.  The  blooms  were 
simply  wretched  and  not  worth  cutting, 
whereas  in  a  deeply-dug  and  enriched  bed 
which  was  devoted  to  Chrysanthemums 
alone  thev  did  exceedingly  well,  and  made 
a  splendid  show. 

Being  an  amateur,  and  the  time  I  have 
at  my  disposal  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  being  somewhat  limited,  I  have 
to  choose  the  simplest,  easiest  and  quick¬ 
est  way,  and  instead  of  taking  cuttings  I 
detach  the  rooted  shoots  from  the  old 
stools  and  plant  them  where  they  are  to 
bloom.  After  the  plantlets  have  made 
about  six  inches  of  growth  the  tops  are 
pinched  off,  the  resultant  shoots  being 
again  topped  when  about  6  inches  in 
length. 

This  has  the  desired  result  of  making 
the  bushes  more  dwarf,  sturdy  and  com¬ 
pact,  and  with  the  increased  number  of 
stems  there  is  a  correspondingly  larger 
quantity  of  blooms. 

In  transferring  the  old  roots  to  the 
greenhouse  I  sometimes  find  that  these  are 
not  the  only  things  which  had  been 
shifted,  as  slugs  have  left  traces  of  their 
undesirable  presence.  Paying  a  nocturnal 
visit,  the  culprits  are  caught  red-handed, 
if  the  term  may  be  used,  at  their  work. of 
destruction,  and  an  end  is  speedily  put 
to  their  depredations.  We  generally  have 
a  liking  for  certain  varieties  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  one  of  my  favourites  is  Le 
Pactole,  a  beautiful  bronzy-yellow,  with 
slightly  incurving  petals.  In  the  north, 
here,  it  is  rather  late  for  flowering  out  of 
doors,  and  should  be  carefully  lifted,  put 
in  a  pot  and  placed  indoors. 

One  of  the  best  whites  I  have  grown 
is  Champ-de-Neige,  a  very  early  flowering 
variety.  It  is  very  dwarf,  and  makes  a 
lovely  pot  plant. 

An  excellent  late  white  is  Niveus.  It  is 
easily  grown,  very  fine,  and  is‘  at  its  best 
about  Christmas,  when  flowers  are  greatly 
in  demand. 

Dund#e.  James  L.  Gray, 
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Stocks  on  which 


^  to  Bud  looses 

I  ♦++ 

For  Exhibition. 

To  those  amateurs  who  are  anxious  to 
be  amongst  the  prize  winners  at  forthcom¬ 
ing  Rose  shows,  I  should  say  start  now, 
and  have  the  grit  to  persevere.  If  you 
are  beaten  the  first  time,  the  second  or 
the  third,  do  not  give  up,  for  you  will 
learn  more  each  time.  That  is  the  way  to 
become  a  successful  exhibitor. 

To  commence  with  maiden  trees  are 
the  best,  that  is  trees  which  have  never 


bloomed  before,  and  on  these  allow  to 
grow  only  one,  two,  or  three  Roses ;  all 
the  other  buds  must  be  pinched  off,  and 
all  weak  wood  cut  away.  Study  to  con¬ 
centrate  every7  grain  of  energy7  in  the  tree 
to  work  upon  the  remaining  buds  selected 
for  exhibition.  By  this  means  you  grow 
a  few  Roses  to  perfection,  large,  full  and 
distinct. 

All  one’s  hopes  must  not  be  placed  on 
one  tree,  but  a  dozen  or  more  of  each 
variety,  which  it  is  desired  to  exhibit 
should  be  grown,  so  that  if  one  does  not 
come  up  to  expectation  there  are  the 
others  to  fall  back  upon. 

Any  time  between  now  and  March  is  a 
good  tipie  for  planting  Rose  trees  or 
Brier  and  Manetti  stocks.  Those  out  in 
the  country  can  search  the  hedgerows  for 
the  wild  Brier  on  which  to  bud  new  Roses 
next  July7  and  August.  Healthy  Brier 
shoots  should  be  chosen,  well  ripened, 
and  of  the  current  yrear's  growth  preferred, 
and,  if  possible,  with  a  good  root ;  if  there 
are  no  roots  to  begin  with  they7  take  longer 
to  establish  themselves.  Long,  perfectly 
straight  shoots  should  be  selected  for 
standards,  while  for  dwarfs  one  need  not 
be  so  particular.  These  can  be  planted 
in  any  part  of  the  garden,  and  take  up 
very  little  space,  because  dwarf  flowering 
plants  can  be  planted  in  between  them. 

The  Manetti  stock  is  the  most  suitable 
for  standards,  and  the  Brier  for  dwarfs, 
but  most  of  the  exhibition  Roses  do  just 
as  well  on  either. 

When  the  stocks  are  planted,  they 
should  not  be  cut  back  to  the  place  where 
they7  are  to  be  budded,  but  should  be 
longer,  whether  they7  are  for  standards, 
half  standards,  or  dwarfs,  and  should  only 
be  pruned  back  after  budding  to  induce 
the  sap  to  concentrate  and  to  give  its 
whole  energy  to  the  bud. 

When  the  bud  has  grown  a  few  inches 
•  the  stock  should  be  cut  off  on  a  level 
with  the  bud,  and  slanting  backwards 
about  forty-five  degrees,  $0  that  rain  will 
not  lodge  on  the  top  and  cause  decay7  of 
the  bud. 

The  end  is  then  covered  with  wax  which 
completes  the  operation. 


Vegetable  Sense  Organs. 

Professor  Haberlandt  say-s  that  plants, 
like  all  the  lower  water  animals,  possess 
a  gravity  organ.  Starch  grains  stored  in 
large  cells  enable  the  plant  to  grow  up- 
right.  Without  these  starch  kernels  the 
plant  acts  as  if  dizzy7,  and  becomes  bent. 


mp*  now  is  thr  ^bhb 

y  TIME  TO  PLANT 

KELWAY’S  Beautiful  \ 

Hue  ,  Delphiniums  4 

the  STATELIEST  of 


Flourishing  in  every  garden,  they  are 
PERENNIAL  PLANTS.  These  celebrated  improvements  are 
invaluable  for  their  introduction  of  blue — in  masses — to  the 
garden.  KELWAY  &  SON  developed  this  race,  and  they  should 
be  procured  direct.  They  are  now  ready,  strong  plants,  in  choice 
named  selections.  Collection  “  B,”  15s.  per  dozen.  Collection 
“D,”  42s.  per  dozen.  Delivered  free  for  remittance  with  order. 


KELWAY  &  SON 


The  Royal  Horticulturists 
Langport  r'mk  -  Somerse 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac - 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3645.  Treatment  of  Cobaea  scandens. 

I  have  one  plant  of  Cobaea  scandens  in  my 
cold  greenhouse  and  one  outside  on  a  west 
wall.  The  former  is  green  and  healthy. 
Could  it  be  cut  down  at  all?  The  other  is 
apparently  dead.  Shall  I  cut  it  down,  and 
will  it  come  up  again?  (N.E.C.,  Kent.) 

Cobaea  scandens  is  an  evergreen  green¬ 
house  plant  and  is  not  hardy.  Your  plant 
in  the  cold  greenhouse  should  have  the  la¬ 
teral  shoots  cut  back  to  one  or  two  buds  at 
the  base.  The  principal  stems  should  be  left 
attached  to  the  rafters.  The  house  will  very 
soon  get  furnished  again  by  the  laterals 
which  are  given  off  and  which  should  flower. 
If  you  were  to  cut  it  down  you  would  have 
to  wait  until  it  makes  fresh  growth  again 
before  it  could  possibly  flower,  and  that 
might  take  a  year  or  two,  as  the  cutting 
down  would  cripple  it.  The  plant  outside, 
which  appears  to  be  dead,  should  be  cut 
back  until  you  find  live  wood  if  there  is 
any  upon  it.  In  any  case,  you  might  leave 
a  foot  of  stem  above  the  ground,  and  if 
there  is  any  live  portion  about  it  it  will  shoot 
up  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

3646.  .Hot  and  Cold  Greenhouse. 

I  am  starting  in  a  small  way  in  the  florist 
trade.  I  have  a  hothouse  50  ft.  by  12  ft. 
and  a  cold  house  50  ft:  by  12  ft.  Any  use¬ 
ful  hints  for  the  best  flowering  plants  I  will 
be  glad  of.  I  can  make  wreaths  and  other 
description  of  flowers  that  will  sell  well  in 
the  market  about  here,  but  when  cut  flowers 
are  scarce  about  here  I  would  like  to  know 
where  to  purchase  them  at  reasonable  prices. 
(Florist.) 

In  your  warm  house  you  could  grow 
Roses  in  pots,  Marguerites,  Arum  Lilies, 
Indian  Azaleas,  Lilies,  such  as  L.  longi- 
florum,  L.  Harrisi,  and  other  things  for 
which  you  can  find  a  sale  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  You  will  require  some  cold  frames 
in  which  you  could  grow  Violets  for  flower¬ 
ing  in  winter  or  late  spring,  and  for  rear¬ 
ing  various  plants.  You  did  not  give  us 
your  address,  so  that  we  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  you  full  directions  to  meet  your 
case.  In  July  you  could  sow  East  Lothian 
.-locks  in  boxes  and  pot  them  off  singly  to 
be  grown  in  cold  frames  until  the  end  of 
September,  when  some  of  them  could  be  put 
ir;  a  well -lighted  position  in  the  warm  house 
and  the  rest  put  in  the  cold  house  to  be 
Drought  into  the  warm  one  in  batches  as  you 
require,  them.  The  Violets  should,  ’  of 
course,  be  grown  in  the  open,  making  a  fresh 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
fiat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


plantation,  each  year  in  May.  You  could 
also  have  a  stock  of  Roses  in  pots,  but  they 
must  be  established  before  you  can  expect 
anything  good  from  them  if  you  attempt  any¬ 
thing  like  forcing.  Some  of  these  Roses 
could  be  put  in  the  warm  house  and  some  in 
the  cold  house,  thereby  securing  a  succes¬ 
sion.  Very  suitable  R.oses  for  pot  culture 
are  Liberty,  Richmond,  Lady  Roberts, 
Lady  Battersea,  Caroline  Testout,  Brides¬ 
maid,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Notting,  Papa  Gontier,  Mme.  Hoste, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  and  The  Bride.  They 
could  be  grown  in  the  open  during  summer. 
You  should  also  grow  a  collection  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  in  pots,  and  for  very  late  work 
the  following  are  excellent  varieties  : — 
Mme.  P.  Radaelii  (pink) ;  Mme.  Therese 
Panckouke  (white)  ;  Snowdrift  (white) ;  W. 
H.  Lincoln  (yellow);  Mrs.  J.  Thompson 
(white) ;  Winter  Cheer  (rose) ;  Negoya  (yel¬ 
low)  ;  Golden  Age  (golden-yellow) ;  and 
Tuxedo  (bronze).  There  is  a  large  number 
of  early-flowering  varieties,  and  we  have 
made  a  selection  of  a  dozen  that  will  keep 
furnishing  you  with  flowers  for  some  time 
in  August  till  October.  If  you  find  some 
of  them  too  late  to  flower  in  your  district 
in  the  open  you  can  lift  them  and  place  them 
in  large  pots  or  tubs  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  flower  them  in  the  cold  greenhouse. 
The  varieties  are  Le  Cygne  (white)  ;  Mme. 
C.  Desgranges  (white)  ;  Mme.  Marie  Masse 
(mauve);  Mrs.  E.  V.  Freeman  (crimson); 
Ralph  Curtis  (creamy  white)  ;  Carrie  (deep 
yellow);  Goacher’s  Crimson;  Harvest  Home 
(bronzy-red);  Market  White;  Mrs.  A.  Thom¬ 
son  (golden-yellow)  ;  King  of  the  Earlies 
(white);  and  Mytchett  White.  See  under 
“  Flower  Garden  ”  for  the  rest  of  your 
questions. 

3647.  Paris  Daisies  from  Seed. 

(.an  I  raise  Paris  Daisies  from  seed  sown 
now  fit  to  plant  out  in  May  to  flower  through 
the  summer?  I  have  a  greenhouse  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  65  degs.,  also  a  cold  frame. 
(A.  A.,  Cheadle.) 

1  aris  Daisies  from  seeds  will  be  inclined 
to  grow  more  rampantly  than  those  from 
cuttings.  They  will  take  longer  to  come 
into  bloom  than  plants  raised  from  cuttings, 
but  if  you  sow  at  once  and  treat  them  pro¬ 
perly  you  should  be  able  to  get  plants  to 
put  out  at  the  end  of  May  and  which  will 
flower  by  July  if  you  do  not  plant  them  in 
too  rich  soil.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have 
made  a  rough  leaf  or  two  you  should  pot 
them  off  singly  in  thumb  pots  and  then  shift 
them  into  larger  sizes  later  on  to  keep  them 


growing.  Keep  them  near  the  glass  and  ven¬ 
tilate  to  prevent  the  temperature  getting  too 
high  during  the  day,  especially  when  the 
sun  gets  strong.  We  think  they  will  soon 
reach  the  flowering  stage  by  giving  them 
several  -shifts  between  now  and  the  time  they 
are  planted  out  in  May,  but  the  soil  should 
not  be  too  rich. 

3648.  Building;  a  Greenhouse. 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  greenhouse. 
Could  you  give  me  a  few  hints  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  best  advantage?  (E.  W.  C.,  Suf¬ 
folk.) 

You  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  tools  and  be  able  to  saw,  plane  and 
make  joints,  otherwise  you  will  not  make 
a  very  good  greenhouse.  For  instance,  the 
rafters  have  to  be  well  fitted  in  together  at 
the  top,  and  in  the  case  of  the  roof  the  sashes 
will  require  to  be  mortised- at  the  corners, 
while  the  rods  for  bearing  the  glass  will  also 
have  to  be  properly  cut  so  as  to  carry  the 
glass  neatly  and  be  readily  puttied  to  keep 
out  rain.  The  lower  portion  of  the  green¬ 
house,  that  is,  the  portion  below  the  benches, 
may  consist  of  deal  boards,  but  in  those  you 
should  make  provision  for  bottom  ventilators 
equally  distributed  along  the  house.  If  the 
house  is  a  lean-to  or  a  span-roof  you  will 
have  to  be  guided  accordingly,  and  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  supporting  pillars  to 
which  you  can  nail  the  wood.  Above  the 
staging  the  sides  should  be  filled  in  with 
glass  like  an  ordinary  window  or  as  sashes 
are  made  for  greenhouses  or  frames.  On  the 
top  of  the  boarding  you  will  require  a  beam, 
not  necessarily  so  broad  as  one  where  the 
base  of  the  house  consists  of  bricks,  but 
something  would  be  necessary' to  form  a  base 
into  which  the  upright  rods  for  bearing  the 
glass  should  be  fixed.  On  the  top  of  this 
again  you  will  require  another  beam  of  suit¬ 
able  width  and  strength  to  run  along  the 
eaves  of  the-greenhouse  and  form  a  support 
to  which  you  can  fix  the  rafters.  All  this 
would  be  a  matter  of  calculation-  as  to  how 
many  feet  of  these  beams  }|m  will  require 
and  also  the  Wood  for  supporting  the  glass, 
both  at  the  sides  and  also  the  top.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  size  of  your  house,  so  that 
you  will  have  to  calculate  this  for  yourself. 
\  ou  can  get  useful  hints  from  pictures  of 
greenhouses  as  to  structure,  or  you  could  get 
the  book  entitled  “Greenhouse  and  Conserva¬ 
tory  Construction  and  Heating,”  by  Paul  N. 
Hasluck,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.,  price 
2s.,  with  postage  extra.  You  will  require  a 
certain  number  of  tools  such  as  a  saw,  a 
good  plane,  some  chisels  for  mortising,  ham¬ 
mer,  bradawls  of  different  sizes,  a  plane  for 
making  the  bearers  for  the  glass  in  the 
sashes,  and  a  putty  knife. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3649.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  Hotting. 

Please  inform  me  the  reason  why  my  bed¬ 
ding  Hyacinths  appear  to  expand  the  leaves, 
letting  in  soil  and  water,  causing  the  bloom 
spikes  to  rot?  Also  the  reason  for  Tulip 
bulbs  rotting  before  scarcely  making  a  move, 
(E.  W.  C.,  Suffolk.) 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  under  natural  con¬ 
ditions  rise  above  the  soil  during  winter, 
but  we  have  never  found  that  to  be  any  se¬ 
rious  detriment  to  their  making  proper 
growth  and  flowering  at  the  appointed  time. 
We  believe  it  is  a  provision  of  Nature  for 
the  leaves  to  be  exposed  to  light  so  that  they 
can  manufacture  food  for  the  bulbs,  thereby 
making  them  ready  for  the  work  of  bloom¬ 
ing.  We  are  very  much  of  the  opinion  that 
your  bulbs  were  diseased  when  you  had 
them.  In  all  probability  both  the  Hyacinths 
and  the  Tulips  were  affected  with  bacteriosis 
before  you  had  them.  The  disease  is  caused 
by  a  fungus  named  Bacterium  Hyacinthi, 
which  is  well-known  in  bulb  plantations  on 
the  Continent.  The  bulbs  should  be  well  ex- 
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amined  before  planting  them  in  the  autumn, 
and  if  there  is  any.  evidence  of  disease  all 
such  should  be  taken  out  and  burned.  The 
disease  can  more  easily  be  detected,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  Tulips  than  Hyacinths,  and  the 
fact  that  they  rotted  away  without  starting 
would  confirm  the  idea  that  they  were 
diseased.  * 

3650.  Hardy  Flowers  for  Cutting. 

I  have  three  thousand  square  yards  -for 
outdoor  flowering  plants.  Any  useful  hints 
for  the  best  flowering  plants  I  would  be  glad 
of.  (Florist.) 

We  have  already  mentioned  Roses  suitable 
for  pot  culture,  and  we  here  give  another 
list  suitable  for  outdoor  culture  and  to 
supply  a  large  quantity  of  bloom.  They 
are  : — General  Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Caroline  Testout,  Liberty,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  La  France,  Mme.  Ravary, 
Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  Dean  Hole, 
and  G.  Nabonnand.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants 
will  come  in  very  useful  over  a  prolonged 
period,  and  should  include  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  King  Edward  VII.,  Anaphalis 
margaritacea,  Doronicum  excelsum,  Erigeron 
speciosus,  Galega  officinalis,  G.o.  alba, 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  Iris  florentina  albi¬ 
cans,  I.  pallida  dalmatica,  Phlox  panicu¬ 
lata  in  variety,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Statice 
latifolia,  and  Aster  Amellus.  Other  subjects 
that  are  always  in  request  for  cut  flowers 
are  Sweet  Peas,  Everlasting  Peas,  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  Pinks.  You  should  study  those 
things  which  will  sell  best  in  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  grow  them  in  the  largest  quan¬ 
tities.  When  flowers  are  scarce  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  nearest  town 
in  which  there  is  a  wholesale  market,  such 
as  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birming¬ 
ham,  or  any  other  large  centre.  If  you  can¬ 
not  attend  frequently  you  could  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  some  of  the  salesmen  to  send 
you  on  from  time  to  time  what  you  can  order 
by  letter  or  telegram. 

3651.  Growing  Christmas  Roses. 

I  wish  to  grow  some  Christmas  Roses  if 
my  soil  would  suit  them.  It  is  rather  a 
dark  loam  and  deep  enough,  or  would  be  if 
trenched.  Would  you  let  me  know  how  it 
could  be  improved?  (E.  A.  Grant,  Cambs.) 

You  should  select  a  piece  of  ground  facing 
east  or  west  where  they  will  be  shaded  by  a 
hedge  or  tree  from  the  midday  sun,  and  tha/t 
will  help  you  greatly.  They  like  a  substan¬ 
tial  soil  that  will  remain  fairly  moist  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  You  can  improve  the  soil 
by  adding  some  good  fibrous  loam  and  well- 
decayed  cow  manure,  working  it  into  the 
soil  at  once.  It  may  be  trenched,  and  the 
good  material  put  in  the  upper  spit.  The 
surface  may  be  left  rough  till  the  end  of 
March,  when  you  can  plant.  If  you  divide 
the  plants  do  it  by  hand,  so  as  not  to  cut  any 
of  the  roots  nor  damage  them  more  than  you 
can  help. 

3652.  White  Tree  Lupin. 

I  have  some  plants  of  White  Tree  Lupins. 
Should  they  be  cut  down?  The  leaves  and 
stalks  are  dead.  (N.  E.  C.,  Kent.) 

The  Tree  Lupin  and  its  various  varieties 
are  evergreen,  though  not  perfectly  hardy, 
so  we  presume  if  your  plants  were  estab¬ 
lished  they  must  have  been  injured  by  the 
recent  storm  and  cold  east  winds.  We 
should  not  advise  you  to  cut  them  down,  al¬ 
though  you  can  cut  off  the  dead  leaves  to 
prevent  them  being  unsightly.  The  large 
portions  will  sprout  out  again  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises  in  spring.  If  you  do  prune 
the  stems  back  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
not  flower  till  very  late  in  the  season  if  they 
flower  at  all  this  year.  If  the  plants  are 
really  dead  you  will  soon  find  out  when  the 
weather  gets  really  fine.  In  that  case  there 
would  be  no  help  for  it.  I‘f  once  established 
the  Tree  Lupin  should  succeed  well  in  your 
district. 


3653.  Raising  Various  Flowers. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  raising  Aquile- 
gias,  Sweet  Williams,  Primrose  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  and  Auriculas?  I  have  two  frames. 
Will  a  hotbed  be  necessary  for  any^of 
them?  (Beginner,  Wilts.) 

Aquilegias  and  Auriculas  should  be  sown 
early  in  March  in  a  cold  frame,  as  they 
take  some  time  to  germinate.  Polyanthuses 
may  be  sown  in  April,  transplanted  into 
boxes  and  transferred  to  a  bed  of  well  pre¬ 
pared  soil  in  a  shady  situation  in  May  or 
June.  You  can  plant  them  3  in.  to  4  in. 
apart  in  the  lines  and  9  in.  between  the  lines. 
Keep  them  weeded  and  watered  in  dry 
weather.  In  October  you  can  transfer  them 
to  the  flowering  positions.  Sweet  Williams 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  in  April.  A  hot¬ 
bed  is  not  really  necessary  for  any  of  these. 


ROSES. 

3654.  Treatment  of  Recently  Planted 
Roses. 

I  have  thirty-four  young  Rose  bushes 
planted  last  autumn  (Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maiso.n.  Lady  Roberts,  Jules  Margottin,  Mrs. 
Bosanquet,  etc.)  They  are  only  about  6  in. 
to  8  in.  in  height  and  people  tell  me  I  shall 
not  get  any  blooms  this  year.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  this -is  so  and  also  what  manure,  if 
any,  I  should  give  them.  The  soil  is  a 
heavy  clay  and  I  am  told  very  good  for 
Roses.  (E.  V.  Rowe,  Surrey.) 

We  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  get 
a  good  many  blooms  from  your  Roses  if 
-you  planted  them  properly  in  the  autumn. 
We  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  them, 
but  presume  there  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
amongst  them  and  Tea  Roses,  like  Lady 
Roberts,  which  is  almost  certain  to  flower. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  should  bloom  in 
autumn  as  it  is  best  then.  A  good  deal  will 
also  depend  upon  the  treatment  of  your 
he'avy  soil,  but  if  properly  dug  or  trenched 
and  manured  so,  that  it  will  be  fairly  loose 
the  Roses  will  start  away  sooner  than  if  the 
soil  had  received  but  little  preparation.  We 
do  not  think  that  manure  is  going  to  help 
you  greatly  the  first  season,  because  newly 
planted  Roses  have  few  roots  as  a  rule.  It 
would  do  them  no  harm,  however,  to  dress 
the  ground  at  once  with  basic  slag  at  the 
rate  of  4  oz.  to  5  oz.  to  the  square  yard. 
Any  time  between  this  and  the  end  of  March 
you  could  also  give  the  ground  a  dressing 
with  wood  ashes  which  are  always  valuable 
to  Roses.  When  they  have  well  started  into 
growth  you  can  water  the  ground  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of 
1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  spreading  this 
over  a  yard  of  ground.  It  should  be  applied 
after  rain  or  if  the  ground  is  dry  it  must 
first  be  watered  before  applying  the  nitrate. 
A  good  watering  now  and  again  during  hot 
weather  would  assist  the  plants  in  making 
growth,  and  they  will  flower  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  growth  they  make.  Heavy 
soil  is  good  for  Roses. 

3655.  Various  Manures  for  Roses. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  for  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  various  manures  that 
may  be  used  for  Roses,  and  their  results. 
(A.  G.  Henderson,  Staffs.) 

Whatever  other  manures  you  choose  to 
apply  you  must  use  cow  manure,  if  possible, 
well  decayed  and  lightly  pointed  into  the 
soil  after  you  have  pruned  them  in  spring. 
Plenty  of  this  should,  of  course,  have  been 
worked  into  the  ground  before  planting 
them.  Cow  manure  is  slower  in  its  action 
and  cooler  than  horse  manure.  Pig  manure 
is  a  good  substitute  for  cow  manure,  being 
similar  in  its  action.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  well  to  note  that  manure  from  dairy  cows 
well  fed  on  cake,  etc..,  is  better  than  that 
from  stock  cattle  getting  less  rich  food.  If 
fresh  it  should  be  thrown  up  loosely  in  a 
heap  to  ferment  for  a  week  and  turned  at 
least  twice  during  that  time.  Cow  manure 


contains  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  p1 
ash.  -Mechanically  it  helps  the- soil  to  rets 
moisture  in  summer  and  this  -is  of  great  i 
portance  to  Roses.  Bone  manure,  if  goc 
supplies  phosphoric  acid  and  a  small  pi 
centage  of  nitrogen.  One-inch  bones  ta 
be  applied  to  the  soil  at  planting  time;  1 1 
these  are  very  slow  and  lasting.  For  mo 
immediate  use  top-dress  with  bone  meal 
February.  Superphosphate  of  lime  may 
applied  in  spring  after  pruning  and  light 
pointed  into  the  ground.  .You  may  use  it 
the  rate  of  two  to  three  pounds  per  rci 
It  is  quicker  in  its  action  than  bone  me; 
The  above  artificial  manures  supply  pb 
phoric  acid,  and  basic  slag  is  another  of  t 
same  type.  It  may  be  applied  in  autun 
Potash  may  most  profitably  be  applied 
light  soil.  Some  of  this  will  be  contained 
farmyard  manure,  also  in  urine  from  co 
houses  and  from  manure  heaps.  Wood  asl 
also  supply  it,  and  this  may  be  given 
spring.  Nitrogen  is  also  a  valuable  manv 
and  serves  to  encourage  the  growth  of  wo 
and  foliage.  It  may  be  applied  at  *he  r; 
of  4  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water  at  inter v; 
of  three  weeks  from  the  time  the  Roses  co 
mence  growing  until  the  buds  commence 
open.  Soot  water  supplies  a  little  nitmg 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  gives  go 
colour  to  the  foliage.  Potash  is  valuable 
the  manufacture  of  starch  in  the  foliatj 
Lime  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
heavy  soils,  but  not  at  frequent  interva 
Lime  rubble  would  be  less  active  and  wou 
answer  the  purpose.  Marl  and  chalk  a 
also  slow  acting  forms  of  lime.  For  the  pi 
pose  of  food  a  sufficient  amount  of  lime  w 
usually  be  found  in  superphosphate  and  t 
various  forms  of  bone  manure.  If  you 
not  care  to  get  and  apply  all  of  the  ’abo 
manures  separately  you  can  always  buy  soi 
of  those  good  general  manures  that  are  a 
vertised’  in  our  pages,  as  they  supply  t 
three  principal  elements  of  plant  food,  aj 
more  convenient  to  handle,  take  less  tin 
and  have  no  bad  odours.  Most  soils  conta' 
all  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  in  su: 
cient  quantity,  with  the  exception  of  phi 
phorous,  potash,  nitrogen,  and  occasional 
lime.  If  you  desire  to  get  more  growth 
wood  and  leaves  then  apply  some  of  tb 
manures  which  contain  nitrogen.  Besidi 
those  we  have  already  mentioned,  includii 
the  general  manures,  it  is  also  present 
liquid  manure. 


VEGETABLES. 

3656.  Sunrise  Tomato. 

Is  Carter’s  Sunrise  Tomato  similar 
Holmes’  Supreme  in  habit  of  growth?  i 
have  been  strongly  recommended  to  tryr  tl 
variety.  (Carter’s  Sunrise),  but  I  should  li 
to  know  if  it  is  short- jointed  in  growth, 
my  greenhouse  is  too  small  to  accommod? 
long-growing  varieties.  (A.  A.',  Cheadle. 

Carter’s  Sunrise  Tomato  is  one  of  the  bt 
for  indoor  or  outdoor  cultivation.  It 
early,  prolific,  of  good  flavour,  short-jointe 
and  produces  large  bunches  of  smooth  fru 
of  moderate  size.  It  does  not  matter  wh 
is  the  natural  height  of  a  Tomato,  as  yi 
can  stop  any  variety  after  it  has  set  ai 
given  number  of  bunches  of  fruit.  For  i 
stance,  you  can  stop  it  after  it  has  set  thre; 
four,  or  six  bunches  of  fruit  according 
the  height  of  your  house.  It  will  make} 
strong  endeavour  to  throw  out  side  shoo 
but  all  of  these  should  be  removed  direct' 
they  make  their  appearance. 


FRUIT. 

3657.  Position  for  Raspberries  ai 
Strawberries. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Raspberr:; 
and  Strawberries,  as  I  have  a  piece  of  grou ; 
which  I  think  would  suit  them.  Do  th. 
like  sun  or  shade?  One  part  of  the  gardi 
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Of  all  insect  pests  that  ravage  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  the 
wireworm  is  the  deadliest.  The  damage  it  does  annually  is  appalling. 

To  exterminate  the  wireworm,  the  centipede,  the  leather  jacket, 
the  eel-worm  and  the  multipede  that  ruin  your  garden  use 

=  K I  LOG  RUB  = 

— the  surest  and  most  effective  pest  destroyer  yet  produced — and  use  it  NOW. 
“KILOGRUB.”  is  a  chemical  powder  which,  well-worked  into  the  soil  gives  out  fumes 
which  are  fatal.  No  insect  pest  can  live  on  “KILOGRUB  ”  treated  soil.  Only  2 
or  3  ounces  are  necessary  for  a  square  yard. 

Remember,  “KILOGRUB”  is  a  proved  success.  TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

Prices  casb  wlth  order  7  ,bs-  •••  2s>  0d-  ^ cwt  •  7s- 0d<  samp|e  Tin> 

— -  ’  carriage  paid:—  i  cwt.  ...  5s.  Od.  1  cwt.  ...  11s.  6d.  9d. 

BOOKLET  ABOUT  IT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

JOHN  PEAK  &  Co.,  Dept  K,  54,  Soho  Street,  Wigan,  Lancs. 


-  6.  W.  RILEY  n 

F.R.H.S.  a 

Over  50  Medals  awarded,  including  > 
four  Gold  Medals,  Royal  Botanic  H 
Society,  1904-5-6-7. 

TEN  SILVER  MEDALS,  R.H.S.,  LONDON.  | 

Dept.  1. 

Rustic  Summer  Houses,  Billiard  I 
Rooms,  Pavilions,  Seats,  Pergolas,  a 
Bridges,  Arches,  Arbours,  Revolving  J 
Houses,  and  every  description  of  I 
Rustic  Work. 


Dept.  2. 

Conservatories,  Vineries,  Peach 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses  and  Pits, 
Every  Description  of  Glass  House  and 
Heating  Apparatus. 

A  Competent  Surveyor  will  wait 
upon  Intending  Purchasers  in  Lon¬ 
don  or  Country.  Estimates  Free.  Full 
List  Post  Free  on  Application. 

We  have  the  largest  Show  Y  ard  (J-mile  long)  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  carry  positively  the  largest  stockio  London 

G.  W.  RILEY, 
Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

- - - I 


TREE  TOPPING. 


Dangerous  Trees  lopped  or  topped,,  or  carefully  taken 
down  ;  dangerous  branches  and  dead  wood  removed  by 
experienced  men,  taking  all  risk  ;  distance  no  object. 

J.  CROOKE  &  MAY,  Timber  Merchants, 

46,  Wakefield  Street,  Upper  Edmonton,  LONDON,  N. 
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EADERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS  in 
these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and 
assist  us  by  always  mentioning  “The 
Gardening  World.” 


To  Chrysanthemum 

Growers.  . 


NOW  READY. 


Chrysanthemums 

A  Manual  for  Exhibitors  and  all  Growers  of 
the  Queen  of  Autumn  Flowers,  by 

R.  BARNES, 

Price  2s  ,  or  Post  Free  2s.  2d. 

112  pp.,  Bound  in  Cloth.  Illustrated. 


CONTENTS  : 

Foreword  to  Exhibitors. 

The  Cutting. 

First  Potting  and  Treatment  in  Frames. 

8econd  Potting,  with  Notes  on  Stooping. 

Final  Potting  and  Summer  Quarters. 

Watering  and  Tying,  with  Notes  on  Manuring 
Top  Dressing. 

Insects,  Injurious  and  Otherwise. 

The  Prevention  of  “  Rust  ’  and  other  Fungoid 
Pests. 

Incurved  Varieties. 

Taking  the  Buds  and  Housing  the  Plants. 

Indoor  Treatment. 

Dressing  and  Exhibiting  with  Instructions 
for  the  safe  carriage  of  Flowers. 

Crowing  Plants  for  Grouping,  with  Notes  of 
Arrangements. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Decoration. 

Specimen  Plants. 

Seedlings  and  Sports. 

Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemums  for  the 
Carden. 


PUBLISHERS MAOLAREN  &  SONS,  LTD., 

“Gardening  World”  Office, 
37-38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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is  a  bit  shaded  with  trees,  but  the  rest  gets 
sun  all  day  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
(Beginner,  Wilts.) 

Raspberries  in  your  district  will  do  best  in 
a  cool,  slightly  shaded  position,  but  not 
under  the  drip  of  trees.  When  planting 
young  suckers  they  should  be  cut  down  to 
12  in.  to  18  in.  the  first  year  to  encourage 
them  to  throw  up  suckers  from  the  root 
Mulch  them  at  the  beginning  of  June  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  moisture.  You  cannot  plant  them 
too  soon  now.  The  same  would  apply  to 
Strawberries,  but  you  cannot  expect  fruit 
from  them  either  the  first  season,  unless  you 
had  planted  them  in  August  or  September 
last.  In  both  cases  the  ground  should  be 
trenched  and  manured  before  planting.  We 
think  you  could  better  occupy  the  ground 
with  something  else  than  Strawberries  at  the 
present  time.  For  instance,  you  could  have 
a  crop  of  early  Peas  or  Potatos,  and  then 
get  the  ground  ready  to  plant  the  Straw¬ 
berries  in  August,  and  you  will  get  a  crop 
of  fruit  in  the  following  summer  just  as 
early  as  if  you  were  to  plant  now. 

3658.  Brambles  and  Loganberries. 

Which  would  you  consider  the  most  profit¬ 
able  crop  to  grow  for  dessert  and  jam — 
Brambles  or  Loganberries?  I  have  seen 
some  very  fine  fruits  of  both  of  them,  and 
would  like  to  try  my  hand  at  growing  them, 
but  do  not  know  much  about  their  flavour. 
What  plan  of  growing  should  I  adopt?  (E. 
A.  Grant,  Cambs.) 

Both  are  suitable  for  dessert  or  making 
jam  if  you  like  them,  and  if  for  home  use 
the  better  plan  would  be  to  have  both  kinds 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  The  cut-leaved 
Bramble  is  a  good  variety  with  large  fruits. 
Besides  cooking  alone  Loganberries  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  to  be  improved  by  mixing 
them  with  Apples.  They  make  a  .good  jam 
with  nothing  else  but  sugar  if  properly 
boiled.  Before  planting  either  of  them  the 
ground  should  be  trenched  and  well 
manured.  They  may  be  supported  by  put¬ 
ting  a  stake  to  each  plant,  but  this  would 
have  to  be  a  stout  one,  as  they  are  liable  to 
be  swayed  by  the  wind  when  in  the  fruiting 
stage.  A  much  more  satisfactory  plan,  and 
as  easily  carried  out,  would  be  to  put  in  a 
strong  wooden  post  at  either  end  of  the  rows 
and  strain  wires  to  them.  Loganberries  and 
Brambles  make  canes  of  considerable  length, 
so  that  whatever  height  you  require  them  to 
be  you  could  strain  wires  at  18  in.  apart  to 
carry  them.  The  canes  should  be  cut  down 
to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  when  planting. 

3659.  Grafting  Recently  -  planted 

Stocks. 

I  have  several  seedling  Apple  stocks.  I 
moved  them  last  November  to  their  present 
quarters.  They  had  good  roots  which  were 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  Could  I 
graft  them  this  March  with  any  chance  of 
success?  (Novice,  Middlesex.) 

Wait  until  the  stocks  commence  to  move, 
which  will  be  some  time  in  April.  You  can 
then  head  them  back  and  graft  them  imme¬ 
diately.  If  they  had  been  established  a 
year  previously  they  would,  no  doubt,  have 
started  more  strongly,  but  as  they  are  well 
rooted  we  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
succeed. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3660.  Morello  Cherry  and  Black  Fly. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  advice  on 
the  following  subjects  in  The  Gardening 
World?  I  have  obtained  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  and  help  from  your  paper,  I  now  take 
it  regularly.  There  is  an  old  Morello  Cherry 
tree  in  my  garden  on  a  south  wall.  It  was  a 
mass  of  blossom  last  spring  (when  I  became 
possessor  of  the  garden),  but  later  on  was 
covered  with  black  fly  and  ants,  and  though 
1  cringed  it  and  cut  off  most  of  the  infested 
branches  it  did  not  recover,  and,  of  course. 


we  had  very  few  Cherries.  How  ought  I  to 
treat  it  this  year  ?  Do  you  think  it  wants 
manuring  ?  I  must  add  that  the  garden  has 
been  utterly  neglected  for  three  years  pre¬ 
viously.  (E.  C.  Rowe,  Surrey.) 

The  black  fly  of  the  Cherry  (Myzus  Cerasi) 
is  more  difficult  to  kill  than  the  ordinary 
green  fly,  and  for  that  reason  you  should  use 
paraffin  emulsion.  You  can  give  th'e  appli¬ 
cation  at  two  different  times.  You  can  wash 
the  tree  at  once  to  kill  eggs  that  may  be 
upon  the  tree.  Dissolve  half-a-pound  of  soft 
soap  in  a  quart  of  water,  then  add  one  pint 
of  paraffin.  Churn  this  in  a  vessel  with  a 
force  pump  or  syringe  till  it  assumes  a 
creamy  condition  and  no  oil  floats  on  the 
top.  Then  add  10  pints  of  water,  and  when 
cold  syringe  the  tree,  wetting  every  part  of 
the  branches  and  trunk.  As  the  tree  comes 
into  leaf  keep  a  close  eye  upon  it,  and  as 
soon  as  you  see  any  black  fly  make  up  an 
emulsion  as  above  described,  but  add  15 
pints  of  water  to  it  before  using  it,  as  the 
foliage  is  more  easily  injured  than  the  bare 
tree.  The  point  is  to  be  sure  that  there  is 
no  free  oil  floating  in  the  liquid.  If  so, 
churn  it  again.  The  addition  of  a  little 
more  soap  would  also  correct  it  before  com¬ 
mencing  to  churn.  Next  morning  wash  the 
tree  with  clean  water,  using  a  garden  engine 
or  the  syringe,  applying  it  forcibly. 

3661.  Aphides  on  Roses. 

There  are  several  old  Rose  bushes  in  my 
garden.  I  do  not  know  what  sort,  but  I 
believe  they  are  the  ordinary  pink  cottage 
Rose,  which  have  been  allowed  to  grow  wild 
for  three  years.  They  were  all  infested  with 
green  fly  last  summer  and  bore  very  few 
Roses.  This  autumn  they  were  pruned  and 
manured.  Please  tell  me  what  course  I 
ought  to  pursue  this  year  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  attacks  of  insects  and  to  get  a  good 
growth.  (E.  V.  Rowe,  Surrey.) 

You  can  encourage  growth  by  giving  good 
supplies  of  water  at  occasional  intervals 
and  then  give  a  dose  of  liquid  manure.. They 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  require  much  encourage¬ 
ment  to  give  a  fine  supply  of  bloom  if  of 
the  variety  you  suspect.  It  would  be  better, 
however,  to  prune  them  in  spring— say,  be¬ 
ginning  of  March.  Keep  a  close  watch  upon 
them  for  the  first  appearance  of  insects,  and 
if  grubs  put  in  an  appearance  they  must  be 
picked  out  by  the  hand  and  destroyed.  When 
gren  fly  commence  you  should  make  up  a 
solution  of  two  ounces  of  soft  soap  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  To  this  add  one  pint  of  tobacco 
juice  and  syringe  the  bushes  forcibly.  This 
might  be  repeated  on  the  following  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  if  any  aphides  are  still  pre¬ 
sent.  Even  if  you  succeed  in  destroying 
them  by  this  means  a  fresh  attack  may  come 
from  other  people’s  gardens,  and  you  will 
have  to  repeat  the  operation  if  this  is  the 
case.  Tobacco  powder  is  a  very  useful  ap¬ 
plication  if  you  just  syringe  the  Roses  to  wet 
the  foliage  and  then  dust  a  little  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  powder  in  amongst  the  leaves  just 
where  the  aphides  are  and  leave  it  there  fer 
a  day.  If  in  any  way  unsightly  you  can 
then  wash  it  off  with  the  syringe. 

3662.  Worms  and  Irtsect3  in  Soil. 

My  soil  is  very  much  infested  with  small 
white  worms,  small  insects  that  jump  when 
disturbed,  and  long  insects  with  hundreds 
of  feet.  iCan  you  say  if  these  do  any  harm 
and  the  remedy?  Turnips,  Parsnips  and 
(  arrots  get  much  injured  with  something 
(J-  B.,  Notts.)  0 

Without  seeing  the  irfsects  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  be  certain  of  all  of  them,  but 
judging  from  your  statement  most  of  them 
are  only  injurious  to  root  crops  and  similar 
things  when  in  bad  condition-.  In  any  case 
it  would  be  well  to  clean  the  soil.  Trench¬ 
ing  is  one.  good  way  of  doing  this,  and  while 
the  work  is  going  on  a  dressing  of  gas  lime 
could  be  given  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
trenches,  and  also  in  the  UDner  Dart.  This 


should  be  done  about  two  months  bef  * 
planting  anything  in  such  a  soil.  ^  [ 
could,  however,  remedy  the  matter  in  spri  < 
by  giving  a  top  dressing  of  ordinary  slac  f 
lime  when  preparing  the  ground  for  pla . 
ing  or  sowing.  Possibly  this  dressing  f 
lime  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  at  pi 
sent  and  wait  till  autumn,  when  the  grorl 
is  again  being  trenched  or  dug,  before  - 
plying  gas  lime. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3663.  Wood  shavings  and  Manure, 

I  have  seme  difficulty  in  getting  sta ; 
manure  without  shavings  in  it  that  have  h  1 
used  for  bedding  the  horses  to  keep  thi 
dry.  'Can  you  say  if  these  are  harmful1) 
vegetables  in  any  way  and,  if  so,  what  1 
the  corrective?  (J.  B.,  Notts.) 

The  chief  objection  we  have  to  shavin 
is  that  they  lie  in  the  soil  a  long  time  - 
fore  decaying  properly,  and  would  a  . 
serve  to  shelter  various  insects.  In  dry  sc  ; 
they  would  take  longer  to  decay  than  th  ■ 
of  a  wet  nature  and  would  make  the  st 
difficult  to  dig.  Y'ou  can  get  over  the  d:  ■ 
culty,  however,  by  shaking  out  all  the  rani  - 
material,  which  may  be  burned  and  n 
ashes  added  to  the  residue  of  the  manure  > 
advantage. 

3664.  Treatment  of  Stable  Manure. 

1  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  wou 
give  me  some  hints  as  to  the  treatment 
stable  manure  before  using  it  in  the  gardi 
I  use  both  straw  and  peat  moss  in  my  stabl 1 
(H.  Anderson,  Herts.) 

The  manure  should  be  fermented  to  so.- 
extent  before  using  it,  and  the  ranker  t- 
litter  is  the  more  necessity  there  is  for  fi 
menting  it.  If  your  soil  is  heavy,  there  , 
no  necessity  for  carrying  the  fermentati. 
beyond  a  week.  Do  not  allow  it  to  heat  1. 
violently,  which  it  would  do  if  put  up 
a  very  large  heap  and  if  fairly  dry  at  t- 
time.  You  can  prevent  violent  heating 
distributing  some  water  over  the  heap 
means  of  a  rosed  watering  pot.  Peat  m< 
fibre  is  very  absorbent  of  the  liquid 
stables,  and  for  that  reason  is  valuab 
It  should  not  require  much  fermentation 
make  it  suitable.  If  yn>u  can  use  it  ah 
it  has  been  under  preparation  for  a  week,: 
would  still  have  retained  most  of  its  pi 
perties.  The  chief  difficulty  is  with  manu 
that  has  got  to  lie,  it  may  be,  for  sor 
months,  before  it  is  used,  and  at  the  sar 
t  ine  is  exposed  to  washing  by  rain  and  sno- 
Manure  that  is  undergoing  fermentati 
should  be  kept  fairly  dry,  so  as  to  avo 
washing  out  the  most  fertile  ingredients, 
good  plan  is  to  have  a  shed  consisting  of 
■wooden  roof  over  the  place  where  the  manu 
is  kept.  Not  many,  however,  go  to  that  e 
pense.  If  you  could  get  the  manure  into  t 
ground  a  week  after  it  has  been  placed  in 
heap  to  ferment  it  would  answer  your  pu 
pose  admirably. 

3665.  Manure  for  Roses. 

I  am  preparing  some  ground  for  Ros 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  two  kino 
of  manure,  one  from  horses  bedded  wi 
moss  littei  and  one  from  byres  where  stra- 
has  been  used  for  bedding  the  cows.  I  i 
tend  taking  both  kinds,  but  what  I  wa 
to  know  is  which  cf  the  manures  would  I 
most  useful  for  the  Roses.  The  cow  manu 
will  be  rather  rank.  Should  it  be  used  : 
this  condition  or  should  it  be  more  rottc 
before  using?  (F.  Wilson,  Middlesex.) 

Both  are  excellent  manures.  The  mo 
litter  is  very  absorbent,  and  if  well  wettc 
with  liquid  from  the  stable  it  should  be 
rich  manure.  In  itself,  however,  it  is  no 
perhaps,  so  good  for  Roses  as  cow  manur 
which  is  cooler  and  more  lasting.  t\ 
should,  therefore,  prefer  the  cow  manure  f<. 
Roses.  It  should  be  fermented  for  about 
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PARISIAN  (s"!  BLINDS 


Supplied  only  by— 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Works, 

DARLINGTON 


Particulars,  Price  List,  and  ; Testimonials 
free  on  application,  mentioning  “  Cardening 
World.” 


PROPAGATORS 

AND  FITTIKGS. 

We  supply  complete  outfits  or 
fittings  for  own  making  up  1 
List  free,  including  Heating 
Apparatus. 


DARBY  &  SONS, 

Weston  St.,  LONDON.  W.C. 


Supplied  with  various  arrangement  of 
pipes.  For  Greenhouses,  etc. 
Catalogue  free. 


TWBiMSrei 

■MANURE 


VINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VEGETABLE. 


Hasstoodthe 
Test  of 
Quarter  of  a 
Century. 

Splendid  for 
all  purposes. 


This  valuable 
Manure  Is 
yearly 
growing  In 
Publio  favour 
Also 


Thomson’s  Special  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 


Perfect  Plant  Foods.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

London  Agent — Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road, 
Putney.  Channel  Islands  Agents — Messrs.  Parsons 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey.  Price  Lists  and  Testi¬ 
monials  upon  application  to  Sole  Makers — 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 
Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


Destroy  all  Greenhouse  and 
Garden  Pests 

BY  USING 

CLUBICIDE 


Stands  unrivalled  for  the  purification 
of  Greenhouses  and  Greenhouse  soil, 
and  the  DESTRUCTION  of  Fly.  Bug, 
Scale,  etc.,  and  all  ground  vermin. 


Cross's  Garden  Fertiliser. 

Cross’s  Nicotine  Yaporiser. 

Gross’s  Organic  Tomato  Guano. 

TO  BE  HAD  FROM  YOUR  SEEDSMAN. 


Manufactured  by — 

Alexander  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd., 


NOW  READY! 


Our  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1909,  containing  all  the 
best  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

Write  for  a  copy  at  once 
and  obtain  your  supplies. 

HARRISON  &  SONS, 
33,  Market  Place,  Leicester. 


BEEHIVES. 

Bees  and  Bee-Keep¬ 
ing-  Appliances. 

Bee  Appliances  and  How 
to  Use  Them,  1/2,  post  free. 

Incubators  and  Poul 
try  Appliances. 
Catalogues  Free. 

E.H.TAYLOR.wffi“ 


foudhboroucth 


Mggtgl 


252: 


28,000  IN  USE. 


THE  PIONEER  OF  CHEAP,  SIMPLE  AND  EF¬ 
FECTIVE  HEATING  FOR  SMALL  GREENHOUSES. 


The  immense  sale  of  this  Boiler  and  its  numerous 
imitations  are  the  best  testimony  to  its  undoubted 
success. 


No.  1— to  heat  BO  ft.  of  4  in.  pipe,  £2  12  0 
No.  2 — „  „  100  „  „  „  £3  16  0 

No.  3—..  _  200  „  „  „  £6  0  0 


Also  in  larger  sizes.  Complete  apparatus 
from  £4  0  0.  Illustrated  Lists  and 

Estimates  «n  application.  a 


KOW  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS! 


Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  booklet 
giving  full  instructions.  Fost  free.  74. 

Johnson’s  Ltd., 

Twyford  Abbey  Mushroom  Farm, 
WILLESDEN.  LONDON,  N.W. 


Loug  Wide  High 
Bit.  4ft.  6ft.  £1  10  0 
6ft.6in.  1  16  0 
7ft.  ...  2  3  0 

7ft.  ...  2  7  6 

7ft.  ...  2  11  0 

.  _  ......  8ft.  ...  3  10  0 

I  Established  16  Years.  12ft.  8ft.  8ft.  ...  4  0  0 

■  Above  Houses  are  suitable  for  Workshops,  Stables, 
Potting  Sheds,  Tool  Houses,  Bicycle  Houses,  Poultry 
I  Houses,  &c.  Made  iu  sections  and  carriage  paid. 

116-PAGE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 

|W.  &  T.  EDGELL,  F.R.H.S..  RADSTOCK. 


- CLIMBING  ROSES - 

for  Arches,  Etc. 

Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  Helene 
(Pink  Rambler),  Queen  Alexandra,  Electra, 
Dundee  Rambler,  etc.  6d.,  9d.,  and  1/-  each 

RICH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Etc.,  BATH. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS, 


POULTRY  HOUSES, 
STABLES, 
W0RK8H0P8, 
POTTING  8HED8. 


The  Cheapest  in 
the  Kingdom. 
Large  Catalogue, 
Id.  Stamp. 
Bstab.  60  Years. 


J.  T.  HOBSON  &  CO.,  BBDFOKD. 
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week,  turning  the  hotbed  two  or  three  times 
during  the  week.  If  your  soil  is  heavy,  as 
it  most  .likely  is  in  yeur  district,  the  .  fer¬ 
mentation.  should  not  be  carried  very  far. 
The  rank  manure  serves  to  make  the  soil 
warmer  and  more  porous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3666.  Tennis  Court. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  where  I  could 
obtain  a  book  on  all  games,  such  as  lawn 
tennis  and  its  dimensions.  (C,  H.,  Sussex.) 

It  is  seldom  that  you  will  find  all  games 
published  in  one  book.  They  are  usually 
separate.  “Lessons  in  Lawn  Tennis”  is 
the  title  of  a  book  on  the  subject  by  E.  H. 
Miles,  which  you  can  obtain  from  Mr.  L. 
Upcott  Gill,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane, 
London,  W.C.,  for  is.  2d.  post  free.  The 
size  of  a  double  tennis  court  is  78  ft.  long 
and  36  ft.  wide,  A  single  tennis  court  would 
be  78  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  wide.  The  net 
would  be  placed  across  the  middle  in  both 
cases.  From  the  net  to  the  playing  line  is 
21  ft.  .on  either  side  of  the  centre. 

3667.  Books  on  Landscape  Gardening'. 

One  of  our  American  friends  wishes  to 
obtain  some  standard  works  on  landscape 
gardening  with  illustrations  of  the  English 
styles.  We  should  be  obliged  i'f  you  could 
put  us  in  the  way  of  obtaining  any  such 
works  and  also  if  you  could  give  us  the 
names  of  any  prominent  landscape  gardeners 
whose  lists  might  show  the  different  styles. 

’  (L.  R.  S.,  Middlesex.) 

The  best  books  on  landscape  gardening  in 
this  country  are  now  out  of  print,  but  can  - 
occasionally  be  obtained  second-hand  from 
the  booksellers.  For  instance,  there  is 
“  Landscape  Gardening  ”  by  Edward  Kemp, 
a  good  authority  on  the  subject.  One  of  the 
best  illustrated  books.,  on  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  is  “Loudon’s  Edition  of  Repton.”  We 
have  seen  no  books  of  any  size  published  re¬ 
cently,  but  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Low- 
field  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex,  have  a  well- 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  which  they  have  laid  out.  The 
illustrations  are  reproductions  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  We  think  this  would  be  of  some 
service  in  your  case.  You  might  also  apply 
to  Mr.  \\  illiam  Goldring,  28,  Kew  Gardens 
Road,  Kew,  who  is  a  landscape  gardener, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  he  has  published  a 
book  on  the  subject. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(R.  Warden)  1,  Scirpus  cernuus  (usually 
named  Isolepis  gracilis);  2,  Pteris  tremula; 
3,  Polystichum  angulare ;  4,  Adiantum 

Ghiesbreghtii ;  5,  Adiantum  formosum. 

(C. -M.)  1,  Acacia  armata ;  ,  2,  Abutilon 
megapotamicum-  variegatum;  3,  Abutilon 
Thompson/ 

(F.  N.  Watts)  r,  Galanthus  nivalis;  2, 
Galanthus  Elwesii;  3,  Leucojum  vernum  ;  4, 
Scilla  bifolia;  5,  Helleborns  niger  altifo- 
lius ;  6,  Helleborus  foetidus. 

(Chas.  Wood)  1,  Jasminum  nudiflorum ;  2, 
Viburnum  Tinus. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons/  Ltd.,  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  London. — Per¬ 
petual-flowering  Carnations. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  England. — 
Sutton’s- Farmers’  Year  Book. 

Francois  Gerbeaux,  Nancy — 21,  Rue  de 
Cronstadt,  21,  Nancy,  France.— Catalogue 
for  Spring  containing  Novelties. 

I  ’W  Cross,  Old  Grammar  School,  Wis¬ 
bech,  Cambs. — Catalogue  of  J.  W.  Cross’s 
Invincible  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatos. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD 


Flowers  Fresh  Cub 


It  is  astonishing  the  length  of  time  some 
flowers  last  compared  to  others,  and  es- 
-  pecially .  so  when  they  are  cut  just  as 
they  are  fuily  developed,  compared  to 
those  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  till 
just  about  to  drop. 

Another  thing  equally  as  worthy  of  note 
is  the  time  many  things  remain  fresh 
when  cut  from  your  own  garden  compared 
to  those  obtained  from  florists’  shops.  ! 
This  is  readily  accounted  for  when  it  is  | 
taken  into  consideration  how  and  where 
they  have  to  obtain  their  supplies  from.  .’ 
Everyone  having  a  garden  should  strive  j 
to  obtain  their  own  supply  with  this  ob¬ 
ject. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  had  to  do  - 
with  a  garden  I  have  found  nothing  so 
much  appreciated  by  ladies  as  a  good 
supply  of  cut  flowers  in  winter  and  spring. 

In  some  instances  I  have  had  to  study  to 
allow  the  bloom  to  remain  on  the  plants 
as  long  as  possible  to  keep  conservatories 
gay..  Then  the  blooms. did  equally  as 
much  service  when  used  for  dinner  table 
work,  as  in  many  instances  they  are  only 
used  once.  Last  autumn  T  compared 
Chrysanthemums  cut  in  all  stages-  of 
bloom,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  en¬ 
during  powers,  using  them  in  the.  same 
vases  and  rooms.  I  have  now  (the  middle 
of  February)  vases  of  late  kinds  that  have 
lasted  a  month,  and  now  have  decorative 
value.  These  were  cut  just  as  developed. 
Amateurs  should  be  stimulated  to  grow 
their  own,  if  only  for  their  duration,  com¬ 
pared  to  those  from  Shops. 

Con. 

- - 

Croydon  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  ninth  annual  dinner  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  of  the  Croydon  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  which  was  held  at  the  Greyhound 
Hotel,  Croydon,  on  February  roth,  was, 
as  usual,  a  most  enjoyable  and  successful 
function.  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  the  president, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  company  was 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  of 
Croydon  (Councillor  Major  J.  E.  Fox). 
The  Vice-Chairman  (Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins) 
said  the  society,  which  might  well  be 
proud  of  its  membership  of  150,  was  bound 
to  be,  sooner  or  later,  a  great  influence  for 
good,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
in  the  neighbourhoods  bevond.  Mr.  P.  F. 
Bunyard  (chairman  and  hon.  treasurer) 
remarked  that  the  society  had  a  nice  little 
balance  in  hand,  and  had  .done  splendid 
work.  He  spoke  very  highly  of  Mr.  Harry 
Boshi-er  (the  hon.  secretary),  and  said  that 
to  work  with  a  man  like  him  gave  him 
very  great  pleasure  indeed.  Mr.  Boshi-er, 
who  proposed  “Kindred  Societies,  and 
Visitors,”  said  they  were  being  reminded 
in  the  Press  of  the  complex  question  of 
sending  the  people  back  to  the  land,  but! 
what  was  the  good  of  sending  them  back 
if  they  -did  not  know  what  to  do  to  the' 
land.  Such  societies  as  their’s  were  a ? 
vast  medium  for  distributing  horticul¬ 
tural  knowledge.  The  society,  it  may  be 
added,  has  a  library  of  300  volumes  on 
horticultural -subjects,  and  a  good  micro-' 
scope,  and  they  are  now  about  to  purchase 
a  lantern  made  possible  by  a  list  of  dona¬ 
tions  read  Out  by  the  Chairman  during 
the  evening. 


.  February  27,  1909. 

South-Eastern  Agricultural  College. 

A  meeting  of  the  governors,  of  t] 

-  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wv 
was  held  at  the  Chafing  Cross  Hotel  ’< 

.  February  8th.  The  Right  Hon.  Lo 
■  Ashcombe,  who  was  elected  chairman  f 
the  ensuing  year,  presided.  M 
F.  'S.  W.-  Cornwallis  was  elected  vie 
;  chairman.  The  Principal,  Mr.  U.  J.  J 
;  Dunstan,  in  his  report,  stated  that  tl 
number  of  students  attending  the  colleg 
courses  was  127,  the  largest  number  on  n 
cord  for  the  spring  term,  and  that  the  ne 
horticultural  -course  had  commenced  wit 
14  students. 

National  Rose  Society. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  tb 
N.R.S.  for  1908  is  the  most  favourabl 
that  has  yet  been  placed  before  the  men 
bers,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  ir 
crease  in  membership.’  In  1903  the  nun 
ber  of  members  was  1,004,  three  vear 
later  it  was  oyer  two  thousand,  and  now 
after  two  more_  years,,  the  membtrshi 
amounts  to  3,150,  a  net  increase  of  6 1 
since  1907.  The  financial  position  is  ah 
very  satisfactory,  the  receipts  from'  a! 
sources  during  the  past  year,  includim 
a  balance  from  the  previous  year  of.^29 
9s-  4d.,.  amounting  to  £2,666  9s.  gd.,  anc 
the  expenditure  to  ,£2,239  IS-  7d. 

The  Metropolitan  Exhibition  will  agah 
be  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Re 
gent's  Park,  the  date  fixed  being  July  2nd 
The  Provincial  Show  will  take  place  a 
Luton,- in  conjunction  with  the  Lutor 
Sweet  Pea  and  Rose  Society,  on  Juh 
14th.  Arrangements  have  again  beer 
made  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  to  hold  the  Autumn  Show  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  September  ifith. 

R.H.S. — Annual  Meeting. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  presided  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  held  at  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall/Westminster,  on  February  9th. 
The  Chairman  said  the  society  had’  con¬ 
tinued  tq  do  good  work  during  the  past 
yea.r.  Among  the  experiments  which  the 
society  had  carried  out  at  Wisley  during 
the  year  were  some  as  to  the  utility  of 
inoculajtionl  Iby  nitro-bacterine.  So  far 
as  their  experiments  went,  the  results  had 
been  negative.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
India  the  “general  examination”  of  thei 
society  in  the  principles  of  horticulture, 
slightly  modified  to  fulfil  local  require¬ 
ments,  would  be  held  in  April  next  at 
Saharanpur,  where  there  was  a  fine  bo¬ 
tanical  garden.  It  showed  what  fine  work 
the  society  was  doing  to  - receive  such  an 
invitation  as  that  from  the  Government  of 
India.  The  total  number  of  Fellows  of 
the  society  was  now  10,507.  The  Chair¬ 
man  presented  Victoria  medals  of  honour 
to  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  of  Reigate,  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  Orchid  culture, 
and  to.  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  of  Newbury,  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  connection  with 
fruit  growing.  Sir  Trevor  also  presented 
James  Veitch  Memorial  medals  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the  secretary,  and  Mr. 
William  Marshall  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  work  they  have  done  for  the  society. 
Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  the  treasurer,  said 
that  the  society’s  receipts  had  increased  by 
£1,400,  and  the  expenses  by  only  £11.  In 
annual  subscriptions  alone  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  £1,000  during  the  year. 
They  were  therefore  going  on  very  satis¬ 
factorily. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

>w  ’tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow- 
rooted  ; 

;  ffer  them  now,  and  they’ll  o’ergrow  the 
garden, 

d  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 

— Shakespeare. 
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hwick  H.S. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  of  the  shows  to 
1  held  this  year  by  the  Hawick  Horti- 
dtural  Society  has  been  received.  The 
‘mmer  show  will  be  held  on  August  28th, 
:d  there  will  be  a  Chrysanthemum, 
’■getable  and  Industrial  Exhibition  on 
pvember  26th  and  27th.  The  secretary 

•  the  society  is  Mr.  Wm.  Oliver,  20, 
■‘•trig  Crescent,  Hawick. 

-  glish  Spring  Roses. 

The  present  spring  has  been  exceed- 
igly  favourable  to  forcers  of  English 
|>ses,  the  chief  supplies  of  which  come 
bm  Middlesex.  The  Rose-forcing  in- 
'  strv  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  of  late 
tars  made  considerable  progress  ;  during 
C  past  decade  the  flower  salesmen  about 

1 ;  London  markets  have  increased  three- 

’  d.  Although  large  quantities  of  Rose 

>oms  are  imported  from  France,  the 

test  and  highest-priced  samples  are 

1  sed  bv  English  forcers,  says  a  corre- 

rndent  of  the  -  rimes.” 


CLXXXV. 

Colour. 

Blue  may  not  be  so  decorative  or  strong 
a  colour  for  distant  effects  as  certain  other 
colours,  but  there  may  be  beds  and  bor¬ 
ders  that  do  not  admit  of  a  distant  view, 
and  for  close  observation  blue  is  one  of 
those  exquisite  colourings  that  should  be 
made  the  most  of  by  being  used  boldly 
and  with  a  free  hand.  Some  years  ago  I 
remember  reading  the  description  of  a 
blue  border,  and  though  the  idea  did  not 
commend  itself  to  me,  still,  the  subject 
was  an  interesting  one.  In  choosing  our 
annual  plants  we  do  well  to  lay  particular 
stress  on  their  colourings,  for  by  their 
means  we  may  introduce  a  pleasant  and 
quite  different  range  of  colour  from  the 
previous  year.  The  next  point  is  the 
placing  of  them — taking  a  practical  lesson 
from  the  brilliant  radiant  colours  used  in 
fabrics  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  from 
clothes  and  strappings  of  animals  to  street 
awnings  as  seen  in  the  far  East  and  in  the 
tropics;  as  seen,  also,  in  the  gorgeous 
colours  of  the  flowers  themselves,  the  birds 
and  butterflies.  I  hold  that  the  more  bril¬ 
liant  the  colour  the  warmer  and  sunnier 
position  should  we  give  it.  It  will  be 
found,  I  think,  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
flowering  plants  that  can  be  used  out-of- 
doors  in  our  English  gardens,  these  gor¬ 
geous  coloured  plants  are  sun  lovers.  My 
idea  to-day  is  to  name  some  of  the  annual 
plants  that  stand  out  from  the  rest  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  rich  and  bright,  clear  and 
clean  colouring.  Plants,  if  I  may  say  so, 
that  act  as  focuses  to  draw  the  eye  to 
them,  and  such  we  need,  especially  in  a 
long  border  of  mixed  plants. 

The  Cornflower, 

Among  the  best  tflue  annuals,  then,  must 
be  named  the  Cornflower,  and  especially 
should  be  noted  a  semi-dwarf  variety.  I 
do  not  often  myself  recommend  a 
dwarf  variety  of  any  annual  plant  because 
in  many  cases,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
gained  dwarf,  short  growth  at  the  expense 
of  slender  grace,  or  the  beauty  of  fair 
proportions,  but  this  semi-dwarf  annual 
Cornflower  retains  much  of  its  original 
character,  and  is  not  absurdly  dwarfed. 
You  can  secure  a  dense  mass  of  bloom 
if  in  the  early  stages  the  top  of  the  stem  is 
pinched  out,  "though  this  operation  is  most 
effective  on  plants  that  have  stood  the  win¬ 
ter  either  sown  or  self  sown. 

Larkspurs. 

The  Larkspur  in  its  annual  form  is  de¬ 
servedly  a  favourite,  but  I  would  very  em¬ 
phatically  say,.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with 
just  any’  inferior  strain  of  seed  of  any¬ 
thing,  and  especially  of  annual  blue  Lark¬ 
spurs.  The  difference  between  the  good 
and  the  inferior  would  astonish  a  great 
many  amateurs.  For  those  who  prefer  the 
“rocket'’  form  of  growth,  Delphinium 
Ajacis  caelestinum  is  excellent;  while,  of 
the  other  form,  D.  consolida  caeruleum 
mav  well  be  the  one  selected.  We  do  well 
to  grow  our  Larkspurs  really  well,  to  thin 


them  out  rigorously,  and  to  give  them  a 
good  position  and  sunny  aspect.  The  best 
annual  Larkspurs  I  ever  noted  were  grow¬ 
ing  in  small  cottage  gardens  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  seed  may  be  sown  any  time 
now,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  early 
plant  makes  the  strongest  and  finest  plant. 

I  would  never  myself  buy  a  mixed 
packet  of  this  annual,  the  extreme  slender¬ 
ness  and  gracefulness  of  the  growth  and 
the  lightness  of  the  foliage  seems  to  need 
the  denseness,  if  so  I  may  call  it,  of  but 
one  colour  to  be  effective,  and  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  so-called  pink  Lark¬ 
spur  is  often  of  a  weak,  washed-out  shade. 
There  is,  however,  in  D.  coccineum  a 
variety  described  as  rich,  rosy  scarlet,  and 
I  hear  that  it  is  distinctly  good. 

Kaulf  ussias. 

The  Kaulfussia  amelloides,  sometimes 
called  Chareis,  is  a  prettv  little  daisy-like 
annual  of  a  particularly  rich  blue.  It  is 
slender  in  growth  and  dwarf  in  habit.  I 
grew7  it  once  in  pans,  well  thinned  out, 
and  it  was  charmingly  effective.  By  the 
way,  I  find  a  few'  pans  of  well  grown  an¬ 
nuals  often  come  in  very  usefully  in  the 
summer  garden,  and  serve  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy  or  to  bring  a  bit  of  colour  some¬ 
where,  in  wrhich  it  is  lacking.  This  Kaul¬ 
fussia  is  generally  listed  as  “purple  blue.  ’ 
but  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  may  be  called 
full  blue,  being  similar  in  colour  to 
Larkspurs. 

Among  the  bright  rose-coloured  an¬ 
nuals  nothing,  I  think,  beats  the  Phlox 
Drummondii,  and  it  is  so  wrell  known  that 
it  needs  no  further  words.  Here,  again, 
I  prefer  but  a  small  range  of  colour,  and 
prefer  separate  packets  of  shades  to  a 
mixed  packet.  For  a  very  sunny  spot 
Mesembryanthemum  tricolor  is  one  of  the 
daintiest  and  most  brilliant  little  annuals 
I  know.  Oh,  that  it  flowered  long  enough 
to  rank  as  a  “  bedding”  annual !  But  it 
does  not,  and,  therefore,  either  the  rock 
garden  or  the  border  should  claim  it.  It 
is  far  too  dainty  and  pretty  to  be  omitted 
altogether.  I  would  put  it  high  up  in  a 
list  of  our  choicestpypes  of  annuals.  For 
bright  orange,  especially  for  autumn  dis¬ 
play,  I  look  upon  the  Tagetes  patula,  or 
French  Marigold,  as  quite  indispensable. 
So  well  I  remember  seeing  it  once  in  the 
forefront  of  a  long  border  in  full  flow'er ! 
But  the  rest  of  the  border  had  well  nigh 
expended  its  beauty,  the  selection  of 
plants  for  the  most  part  being  for 
earlier  display.  Colour  would  have 
been  sadly  lacking  had  it  not  been 
for  the  glowing  gorgeous  orange  of 
the  Tagetes :  they  wrent  far  to  save  the 
situation,  and  were  strong  enough  to  give 
a  furnished,  flowery  look  to  the  border 
and  to  take  the  eye  to  it  for  their  own 
colour  value. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 

Bv  permission  of  the  King,  the  annual 
show  of  the  Sandringham  Estate  Cottage. 
Horticultural  Society  w  ill  be  held  on  July 
eisi.’in  Sandringham  Park. 
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Three  Jasmines 


-  FOR  THE  - 

Greenhouse. 


No  garden  can  be  complete  without  the 
Jasmine  in  some  of  its  forms,  for  there 
are  few  flowers  which  yield  such  sweet 
perfume.  This  sweetness  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  from  the  earliest  times,  coming  to 
us  'mid  legend  and  Oriental  fable  which 
have  left  their  traces  in  the  Aral?  name  of 
Jessamine. 

The  greater  part  of  the  species  are  hot¬ 
house  climbers  though  there  are  several 
which  can  be  grown  in  the  open  in  the 
southern  parts  of  our  island.  But  there 
are  a  few  of  them  which  can  be  grown 
with  ease  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  where  frost  can  be  excluded. 
The  following  three  are  of  easy  cultiva¬ 
tion  :  — 

J.  azoricum. 

This  is  a  beautiful  species  haling  from 
the  Azores.  It  is  of  very  free  growth,  with 
long,  twining  shoots  excellent  for  cutting  ; 
the  glossy  bright  green  leaves  are  divided 
into  three  heart-shaped  leaflets,  and  every 
shoot  bears  beautiful  fragrant  white 
flowers  during  summer  and  autumn.  This 
variety  succeeds  best  when  planted  in  a' 
small  restricted  border  and  the  young 
growth  trained  up  the  roof  on  wires,  in 
such  a  position  it  will  show  its  full  beauty. 
The  plant  will  need  pruning  when  well 
established,  which  must  be  done  in  early 
spring  before  growth  commences.  Cut 
away  weak  growths  entirely,  and  shorten 
back  the  side  growths  on  the  strong 
shoots. 

J.  odoratissimum. 

This  very  pretty  evergreen  kind  is  of 
dwarf,  bushy  habit,  and  flowers  over  a 
long  period.  The  flowers  are  scented  like 
Jonquils,  and  of  a  bright  golden  colour, 
which  fade  almost  to  white.  The  deep 
glossyr  green  foliage  is  carried  on  very  stiff 
stems.  This  variety  is  easily  grown  in 
pots  and  is  useful  for  standing  in  the  dwel¬ 
ling  house,  where  the  perfume  is  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  It  is,  I  believe,  grown  in  the 
south  of  France  under  the  name  of  Jon¬ 
quil-scented  Jasmine.  There  is  also  a 
variegated  form,  but  almost  useless. 

J.  pubescens. 

This  is  a  lovely  winter-blooming  plant, 
yielding  deliciously  fragrant  flowers  from 
November  onwards.  The  large  white 
clusters  come  first  at  the  tips,  and  then 
from  the  side  shoots,  so  it  is  rarely  with¬ 
out  flowers.  This  variety  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  if  trained  on  the  back  wall  of  a  lean- 
to  house,  or  up  the  roof,  from  where  it 
can  be  taken  down  when  it  has  finished  its 
growths  and  trained  into  specimen  plants, 
in  which  manner  it  is  very  useful. 

Culture. 

When  grown  in  pots  see  that  the  drain¬ 
age  is  perfect.  A  compost  of  turfy  loam 
and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts  and  enough 
coarse  sand  to  keep  it  porous  is  all  that 
needed.  Pot  the  plants  firmly.  This 
must  be  done  in  early  spring  just  before 
the  growth  commences.  After  potting 
place  them  in  a  house  that  can  be  kept 
close  for  a  few  days  just  to  start  them 


into  growth,  a  vinery  that  is  starting  suit¬ 
ing  them  well.  As  soon  as  growth  gets  in 
swing  give  them  a  light  airy  position, 
using  the  syringe  freely  to  keep  down  in¬ 
sects.  Care  must  be  taken  when  water¬ 
ing  at  the  roots,  for  they  refuse  to  grow 
in  anything  that  is  inclined  to  be  sour  or 
stagnant.  .During  the  resting  season  they 
must  be  kept  rather  dry.  Keep  the  growth 
neatly  tied  or  if  dwarf  plants  are  needed 
pinch  the  leading  shoots.  All  three  varie¬ 
ties  are  easily  increased  by  suckers,  layers 
or  cuttings  of  half  ripe  wood  taken  as 
early  in  spring,  as  possible.  Cuttings 
must  be  placed  under  a  hand-light  and 
kept  close  till  well  rooted.  If  young 
plants  of  J.  pubescens  are  grown  on  in  a 
moist  atmosphere  till  summer,  then 
gradually  hardened  and  ripened  off  in  the 
open  air,  they  will  make  useful  little 
plants  the  following  winter  for  decoration, 
very  little  forcing  being  needed  to  bring 
them  into  flower.  J.  odoratissimum  can 
also  be  raised  from  seed,  many  of  them 
flowering  the  second  - season.  Do  not  re¬ 
pot  any  of  the  varieties  too  often,  for  they 
succeed  best  when  kept  fairly  pot-bound 
and  fed  gently  with  any  of  the  well-known 
fertilisers.  H.  W. 


- -  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  oompete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINC8  will  be  given 

for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OP 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  In  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  F.  A.,”  f  jr  the  article  on 

“Roses  in  Po  s,”  page  128. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “J.  Scammell.”  for  the  article 
on  “Rain  Water  Cisterns”:  and  another  to 
“  H.  Arnold”  for  the  article  on  “Lupiuus 
arboreus  Snow  Queen,"  page  130. 


The  Cactus 


AND  ITS 

Propagatior 


Perhaps  one  of  tue  most  interesting 
plants  is  the  Cactus,  with  its  endless  var 
ties  and  many  different  shapes  and  forn 
It  is  a  native  of  the  desert,  and  gro 
luxuriantly  on  the  sand  and  plains  , 
tropical  countries,  so  it  follows  that 
can  do  with  almost  unlimited  heat,  a 
also  very  little  water. 

By  Cutting's. 

Propagation  in  most  cases  is  vt 
simple,  and  can  be  done  at  almost  a 
season  of  the  year.  There  are  sever 
methods  of  raising  plants,  of  which,  p 
haps,  the  most  satisfactory  is  by  cuttin' 
Cuttings  of  off-shoots  are  removed  witl . 
sharp  knife  and  laid  on  a  sunny  shelf, 
on  dry  sand,  until  the  wound  heals 
and  roots  are  emitted  from  the  call 
when  they  should  be  potted  up  into  sm 
pots,,  using  a  -compost  of  sandy  soil  a 
broken  bricks. 

By  Grafting. 

Another  method  of  increasing  stock 
by  grafting,  which  is  resorted  to  in  ; 
case  of  the  weaker  varieties,  which  do  i 
grow  freely  except  upon  the  stock  of . 
more  robust  species.  The  stocks  mo¬ 
used  are  Cereus  peruvianus,  Cereus  t 
tuosus  and  Pereskia  aculeata,  accordi 
to  the  variety  intended  for  working. 

There  are  many  different  styles  of  gra 
ing,  and  if  the  scion  and  stock  are  be 
weak,  cleft  grafting  should  be  adopt: 
but  otherwise  horizontal  sections  are  b  : 
to  be  made,  tying  them  together  w 
raffia,  but  not  too  tightlv,  as  it  might 
jure  the  surface.  It  is  also  advisable  tl 
a  small,  neat  stake  should  be  put  in 
the  soil  and  tied  to  the  scion  to  hold 
erect. 

From  Seed. 

Seed  can  also  be  sown  in  very  saw 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  shady  position  or 
hot-bed  until  germination  commenr 
when  thev  should  be  exposed  to  the  lip 
and  carefully  watered.  But  as  this  is  l 
very  slow  process,  it  is  not  often  adopt: 
What  to  Grow.  1 

A  variety  of  the  Cactus  which  is  p  - 
ticularly  suited  for  amateurs  is  the  Phi  l  - 
cactus,  or  leaf  Cactus,  which  is  one  f 
the  easiest  plants  to  cultivate,  al 
amongst  the  best  of  Subjects  for  the  w- 
dow  indoors.  The  blooms  are  large  al 
handsome  and  of  many  brilliant  colon , 
of  which  the  following  is  a  good  selective 
Admiration,  creamy  white  ;  Alatus  (Pb  - 
iantheides),  bright  rose ;  Brilliant,  vi\ 
scarlet;  Ida,  rich  violet;  Eurasian,  dr: 
scarlet,  magenta  margin;  and  Olivet, 
rose-carmine,  very  brilliant.  There  .  ’ 
also  many  others  too  numerous  to  m  - 
tion. 

Young  plants  can  easily  be  obtairl 
from  any  nurseryman,  and  once  seciul 
the  stock  can  be  kept  un  and  increased  ■' 
taking  cuttings  of  stems  five  or  six  inch 
in  length,  which  should  be  inserted  i 
sandy  soil  and,  if  possible,  given  a  lit’ 
bottom  heat.  The  cuttings  should  only  e 
kept  moderately  moist,  and  never  allow! 
to  become  quite  dry.  The  Phyllocac 
is  very  hardy,  and  can  be  kept  in  a  c-1 
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Greenhouse  or  window  all  the  winter,  pro¬ 
viding  frost  is  excluded.  The  plants  re¬ 
quire  very  little  water  during  the  winter 
months,  only  enough  to  keep  the  stems 
.from  shrivelling. 

Douglas  Gray. 

- - 

Pearly  White 

Jerusalem 


Artichoke, 


Most  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  are 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  which  has  tubers 
more  or  less  deeply  tinted  with  purple. 
The  new  Pearly  White  variety  might  be 
described  as  an  albino  tuber,  if  such  yvere 
permissible.  In  any  case,  it  differs  cniefly 
t'rom  the  ordinary  one  in  the  lack  of  colour 
or  in  having  the  skin  of  a  delicate  sil¬ 
ver}'  or  pearly  white.  Those  w'ho  are 
adeots  in  the  cooking  line  value  this  more 
than  the  purple-skinned  one  because  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  usually  cooked 
and  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
a  white  vegetable  dish.  The  Pearly  White 
variety  would  be  more  easy  to  prepare 
and  look  whiter  when  cooked,  owing  to 
the  natural  lack  of  colour.  The  tubers 
are  also  more  even  and  uniform  in  charac¬ 
ter  than  the  purple  one,  and  are  equally 
as  hardy  and  vigorous,  producing  a 
heavier  crop,  while  they  are  more  delicate 
in  flavour,  as  many  other  vegetables  are 
where  colour  is  lacking  in  the  raw- 
material.  Gardeners  are  uniformly  of 
opinion  that  the  white  variety  is  superior 
in  every7  way  to  the  old  one,  just  as  they 
consider  the  Lily-white  Seakale  superior 
to  the  old  type,  which  has  its  leaf  sialks 
more  or  less  tinted  with  purple. 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  easy,  be¬ 
ing  similar  to  that  of  Potatos.  The  tubers 
mav  be  planted  in  lines  9  in.  to  12  m. 
apart  and  3  ft.  between  the  lines,  it  a 
close  plantation  is  made.  In  some  cases 
-where  only  a  limited  amount  is  necessary 
a  single  line,  forming  a  sort  of  hedge, 
would  be  a  very-  good  wav  of  growing  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  as  the  plants  would 
■he  well  lighted  on  all  sides  and  grow 
=turdilv  and  crop  well.  Just  as  .there  are 
several  methods  of  planting  Potatos.  so 
several  methods  mav  be  adopted  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
choke  so  long  as  the  above  distances  are 
observed.  The  tubers  should  not  be  kept 
exposed  for  any  length  of  time,  as  they 
sooner  lose  their  moisture  than  would  a 
Potato,  owing  to  the  thin  skin^  Me  are 
Indebted  to  Messrs.  Dicksons.  The  Royal 
Seed  Warehouses,  Chester,  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  illustrating  the  Pearly  \\  hue 
variety7. 

- - 

Wargrave  Gardeners’  Association. 

This  little  society,  of  which  Mr.  H. 
Colebv,  F.R.H.S.,  is  the  energetic  hon. 
secretary,  continues  to  carry  on  its  good 
work  and  reports  steady  progress.  M  ell- 
attended  fortnightly  meetings,  at  which 
papers  are  read,  are  held  during  eigh 
months  of  the  year.  An  encouraging  fea¬ 
ture  is-that  nearlv  all  the  young  gardeners 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  members  of  the 
society. 


Splendid  double  Stocks,  both  Ten-week 
and  Intermediate,  yyere  in  existence  at 
least  forty  years  ago,  yet  they  continue 
to  be  improved  in  some  particular  or 
other.  The  Ten-week  race  are  most  gener¬ 
ally  cultivated,  and,  like  the  other  race 
above  mentioned,  they  hat7e  all  been  de¬ 
rived  from  Matthiola  incana.  which  may¬ 
be  found  groyving  in  a  auasi  yvild  state  on 
the  chalk  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea  in  the 
south  of  England. 

The  special  feature  of  the  variety  under 
notice  is  its  capability  of  continuing  in 
flower  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
ordinary  strain  of  Ten-week  Stock.  The 
plant  only  grows  1  ft.  in  height,  but  after 


the  fine  terminal  spike  is  over  it  continues 
to  throw  up  side  branches  bearing  smaller 
spikes  until  the  coid  weather  of  autumn 
puts  a  stop  to  groyvth.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  a  perpetual  florvering 
strain,  producing  massive  spikes  of  large 
double,  pure  white  flowers  of  great  sub¬ 
stance. 

These  double  flowers  are  in  themselves 
reallv  much  more  durable  than  the  single 
ones.'  It' takes  a  long  time  for  the  numer¬ 
ous  petals  to  be  produced,  and  as  these 
keep  developing,  the  flower  appears  fresh 
and  the  delicious  odour  emanating  from 
them  scents  the  garden  at  all  times,  but 
especially  during  the  evening  and  when 
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the  dew  is  falling.  The  treatment  it  re¬ 
quires  is  precisely  the  same  as  for  the 
ordinary  Ten-week  Stock.  It  should  be 
treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  and  sown 
during  March  either  in  heat  or  in  a  cold 
frame,  for  perfect  success  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  either  means.  In  an  unheated 
frame  in  a  moist  spring  the  plants  are 
liable  to  damp  off,  but  the  cultivator  can 
easily  obviate  this  by  being  careful  with 
the  watering  pot. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  a 
rough  leaf  or  two  they  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  moderately  deep  boxes  and 
watered  immediately.  No  more  should  be 
given,  however,  until  the  soil  is  getting 
really  dry,  and  probably  by  this  time  the 
weather  will  be  getting  finer.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  how  little  water  is  really  necessary 
in  an  unheated  frame  during  March  and 
April.  We  are  able  to  place  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  new  variety  before  our  readers 
owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  James 
Yeitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chel¬ 
sea.  London. 

- - 


In  1899,  that  is,  ten  years  ago,  Miss 
Jekyll  wrote  about  the  Primrose  garden  in 
her  book,  “Wood  and  Garden.”  She  had 
been  working  away  at  her  own  strain  of 
white  and  yellow  bunch  Primroses,  that  is, 
Polyanthuses,  for  twenty-five  years  before 
writing  a  chapter  about  them,  and  her 
self-imposed  task  of  dividing  the  plants 


prior  to  replanting  the  stock.  This  w; 
accomplished  when  the  flowers  waned,  an 
the  young,  developing  foliage  nearly  ove: 
topped  the  flower  stalks.  She  gave  a  bri< 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  strain,  an 
went  on  to  tell  of  an  attempt  to  classif 
her  white  and  yellow  varieties  accordin 
to  colour,  habit,  and  arrangement  of  th 


The  Cold  Frame 
in  Early  Spring. 


Now  that  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,- 
and  there  is  some  little  awakening  of  the 
dormant  plants  wintered  in  these  useful 
structures,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
them  some  extra  attention.  Damp  is  the 
great  enemy  of  all  vegetation  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  constant  attention  must  be 
paid  the  frames,  so  as  to  give  abundance 
of  air  on  every  favourable  opportunity. 
Tilting  the  sashes  at  the  back  is  by  far 
the  best  plan  in  unsettled  weather,  as  any 
sudden  showers  are  shed  off  the  /plants, 
and  yet  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  ob¬ 
tained.  On  bright,  mild  days,  draw  the 
sashes  right  back,  as  this  has  a  wonder¬ 
fully  stimulating  effect  on  all  frame 
plants. 

Take  an  early  opportunity  of  going 
over  even,-  plant,  removing  dead  leaves, 
and  stirring  the  soil  eently  all  round 
the  roots.  Remove  weeds,  and  kill  all 
slugs  and  other  vermin  found  among  the 
plants.  Any  plants  in  pots  should  have 
the  pots  washed,  and  some  fresh  coal  ashes 
spread  under  them.  This  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ravages  of  slugs  and  snails.  It 
is  well  to  remove  boxes  or  pots  of  early 
Chrysanthemums  to  a  heated  structure  to 
ensure  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  cuttings. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

The  date  of  the  1909  Spring  Show  of 
this  society  has  been  fixed  for  April  7th 
and  8th.  With  a  view  to  celebrating  the 
society’s  centenary,  which  takes  place  this 
year,  the  council  have  resolved  to  hold  a 
Centenary  Show  on  September  8th  and 
9th.  The  members  of  the  seed  trade  in 
Edinburgh  have  offered  a  cup  to  be  com¬ 
peted  for  at  this  show,  and  this,  together 
with  plate  provided  by  the  society,  will 
be  awarded  to  exhibits  in  each  of  the 
classes  for  fruit,  plants,  cut  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Both  shows  will  be  held  in 
the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh. 


Mu/istead  Polyanthus.  Copyright  Suitor,  and  Sons 
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colours  on  the  various  pans  of  the  flower, 
but  gave  it  up  after  writing  out  the 
characteristics  of  sixty  classes.  They 
flowered  from  the  beginning  of  April  to 
:he  beginning  of  May,  although  casual 
flowers  might  be  produced  at  various  other 
times.  She  found  March  the  best  time  to 
iow  seed  for  her  sandy  soil,  and  plant  out 
n  Tunc. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  [Messrs.  Sutton 
md  Sons,  Reading,  who  are  now  offering 
seeds  of  this  splendid  strain,  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  place  a  picture  of  these  Polyan- 
huses  before  our  readers.  The  original 
-aiser  was  fond  of  the  light  colours,  and 
'onsequentlv  kept  on  improving  to  get 
.vhite  or  vellow  flowers,  in  various  shades 
vith  a  primrose,  vellow,  or  orange  centre, 
Sven  within  this  limited  range  she  found 
Unlimited  variation  in  her  garden  at  Mun- 

stead.  ,  ,  . 

Incidentally  we  may  say  that  white  ana 
■ellow  flowers  of  this  class  of  Primula  are 
unong  the  most  conspicuous  and  effective 
or  bedding.  From  the  earliest  dawn 
mtil  the  deepest  twilight  they  show  them- 
;elves  up  much  better  than  would  red  or 
:rimson  flowers,  which  soon  disappear  in 
he  fading  light.  The  plants  van-  m 
labit,  as  all  seedlings  do,  and  although 
hese  things  may  be  chiefly  interesting  to 
ceen  observers,  there,  is,  nevertheless,  a 
mod  deal  in  the  habit  of  the  plant  itself, 
;vstem  of  growth,  and  the  number  of 
lower  stems  it  sends  up.  Only  the  best 
vere  selected  from  vear  to  year  for  size  of 
lunch  and  size  of  the  individual  flower, 
is  well  as  the  freedom  with  which  these 
vere  produced.  Bunch-Primroses  is  a  1  ery 
mod  term  for  all  Polyanthuses,  for  thev 
ire  re  all  v  Primroses  with  the  common  stalk 
jlongated.  They  are  certainly  glorious 
fid-fashioned  garden  flowers. 

- - 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  the 
ibove  societv  was  held  at  the  Roy  al  Hor- 
:i cultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square  West- 
ninster,  on  February  Sth,  Mr.  Chas.  H. 
Surtis  in  the  chair.  Eleven  new  members 
vere  elected.  Two  members  were  allowed 
0  transfer  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
ficale.  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
it  the  above-named  hall  on  Monday, 
March  Sth,  next,  at  S  p.m.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Curtis,  chairman  of  committee,  will 
oreside  on  this  occasion. 


Namaqualand  Daisy  (Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca),  introduced  into  England 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 


The  jMamaqualand  Daisy. 


(Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca.) 


Examination  of  Employees  in  Public  Parks. 

I  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Itourth  examination  of  employees  in  pub¬ 
lic  parks  was  held  on  January  nth,  uhen 
1  iq  candidates  entered,  25  of  which  se¬ 
cured  places  in  the  first  class,  40  in  the 
second,  and  37  in  the  third,  17  having 
railed  to  pass. 

The  examiners  state  that  the  highest 
marks  fell  considerably  below  those  of 
190S.  On  questions  involving  thoughtful 
5tudv,  observation  and  resource,  many  of 
:he  candidates  showed  much  weakness, 
and  they  also  exhibited  a  marvellous  de¬ 
ficiency  in  arithmetic.  Their  answers  to 
questions  gave  evidence  of  a  fair  acquain- 
rance  with  the  necessary  operations  in  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  an  im¬ 
mense  improvement  was  noticed  in  the 
nnderstanding  of  the  cultivation  of  flower- 
ng  shrubs  as  compared  with  two^  years 
ago,  when  a  similar  question  was  given. 


The  names  of  this  beautiful  plant  might 
frighten  some  who  think  they  are  not 
botanical  enough  to  tackle  them,  but  the 
names  are  really  the  introduction  to  a 
beautiful  annual  which  we  think  many 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  grow,  whether 
for  garden  decoration  or  cut  flowers. 
There  are  several  species  of  Dimorpho¬ 
theca  in  gardens,  more  or  less  beautiful, 
and  some  have  been  delighted  to  grow 
them,  but  that  under  notice  is  entirely 
distinct  in  appearance  from  any  of  them 
we  have  seen  in  cultivation.  The  only- 
cultivated  ones  are  white,  and  some  of 
them  shaded  on  the  back,  but  D.  auran¬ 
tiaca  has  charming  flowers  of  a  glossy 
salmon-orange  with  a  black  zone  round 
the  disc. 

When  we  saw  it  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Temple  Show  last  year  it  looked  very- 
much  like  an  Arctotis,  which  also  comes 
from  South  Africa,  and  other  people  have 


been  of  the  same  opinion.  This,  of  course, 
is  due  to  the  colour,  but  the  botanical 
structure  is  quite  different.  It  has  been 
known  to  science  for  many  years,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  introduced 
before  this  time.  We  owe  its  introduction 
to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  who  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  it  at  the  Temple  Show 
last  year.  We  are  also  indebted  to  them 
for  allotting  us  to  photograph  their 
coloured  plate  of  it,  which  represents  tie 
plant  admirably. 

It  is  a  half-hardv  annual  which  could 
possibly-  be  sown  in  April  and  reared  with 
success  entirely-  in  the  open  ground.  It 
would  be  highly  advantageous,  however, 
to  sow  it  in  March  in  a  gentle  heat  and 
then  grow  it  in  a  frame  until  it  could  be 
planted  out  at  the  end  of  May,  in  the 
same  way  as  Stocks  are  reared/  Its  cul¬ 
tivation  should  be  as  easy-  as  the  latter. 
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the  method  being  to  sow  in  a  gentle  heat, 
then  to  transplant  the  seedlings  into  other 
pans  or  boxes  when  they  have  made  the 
first  rough  leaf.  When  established  in 
this  soil,  they  could  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame.  We  have  an  idea,  however,  that 
we  could  rear  it  quite  easily  in  a  frame 
entirely  unheated,  sowing  it  about  the 
middle  of  March  and  treating  it  as  above- 
mentioned. 

It  grows  about  9  in.  high,  and  produces 
a  single  flower  at  the  end  of  each  stalk, 
thus  making  it  suitable  for  cut  flower 
purposes,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Barberton  Daisy  (Gerbera  Jamesoni),  but 
we  think  it  will  be  of  much  more  easy  cul¬ 
tivation  than  that,  growing  more  freely 
and  sooner  attaining  the  flowering  stage. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  determine  all  classes 
of  soil  in  which  it  mav  be  grown,  as  it 
onlv  made  its  appearance  last  year,  but 
we  "should  select  a  light  and  friable  soil, 
such  as  that  in  which  the  French  Marigold 
would  succeed. 


=  Potato  = 


Midlothian 

Early. 

The  life  of  a  Potato — that  is,  a  variety 
of  Potato — is  limited,  but  just  what  num¬ 
ber  of  years  that  might  be  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  They  are  usually  longer  lived  than 
Tomatos.  It  is  unquestionable,  however, 
that  it  is  necessary  continually  to  be  rais¬ 
ing  new  varieties  which  shall  have  a  robust 
constitution  and  able  to  resist  the  Potato 
disease,  and  it  has  frequently  been  proved 
that  new  varieties,  or  some  new  varieties, 
are  certainly  capable  of  withstanding  a 
considerable  amount  of  disease  in  the 
early  years  of  their  life.  .There  are  also 
other  incentives  for  raising  new  varieties 
of  Potatos.  We  require  them  as  early  in 
the  season  as  pos:  ble,  as  most  people 
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and  sometimes  in  May.  dependent  upi 
the  season.  If  planted  in  April,  tfc 
variety  will  in  the  average  of  seasons  > 
ready  for  digging  towards  the  end  of  Ju: . 
The  tuber  is  kidney-shaped,  with  a  roui 
skin  and  very  shallow'  eyes,  so  that  th<: 
is  no  w'aste  in  preparing  it  for  table  p  . 
poses. 

Some  of  our  earliest  Potatos  are  sm; 
in  size,  and  on  sandy  soils  give  a  scar 
crop,  but  Midlothian  Early  is  a  Pott 
that  is  large  enough  on  all  hands  i 
table  purposes.  We  are  indebted 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  for  the  accoi 
panying  illustration  of  it. 


A  National  Horticultural  College. 

The  scheme  prepared  by  the  Char 
Commission,  under  the  will  of  the  la 
Mr.  John  Innes,  of  Merton,  has  now' be 
settled  and  sealed.  The  most  import?, 
part  relates  to  the  institution  of  a  natior 


Cheadle  and  Cheadle  Heath  Show. 

The  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  Cheadle  and  Cheadle  Heath,  Cheshire, 
hold  their  sixth  annual  show  on  July  30th 
and  31st.  The  society  appears  to  be 
flourishing,  and  the  schedule  of  prizes 
which  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  L.  C.  Lake 
iWroxham,  Cheadle  Heath,  Stockport), 
sends  us  is  bulky  and  w’ell  got  up. 

A  New  Pace  of  Lilies. 

“  The  Florists’  Exchange”  frequently 
reverts  to  the  improvements  that  are  being 
made  in  Lilium  longiflorum  and  its 
variety  L.  Harrisii.  Since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  L.  philippinense  to  America  it  has 
proved  of  easy  cultivation,  and  it  has  now 
been  crossed  with  L.  Harrisii,  producing 
a  race  that  appears  to  come  into  bloom 
earlier  than  its  progenitors.  The  flow'er  is 
somewhat  longer  than  Harrisii,  but 
scarcely  so  wide  in  the  tube,  and  attains 
-  'he  "flowering  stage  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  than  its  parents. 


Potato  Midlothian  Early. 

have  a  greater  relish  for  new  Potatos  than 
old  ones  which  have  been  kept  over  from 
the  previous  year.  The  best  of  modern 
Potatos  also  crop  much  more  heavily  than 
those  of  the  olden  time,  and  many  of  them 
produce  much  larger  tubers,  but  it  is  easy 
to  overdo  the  size  of  a  tuber  for  table  pur¬ 
poses. 

Midlothian  Early  is  a  new  w'hite  kidney 
Potato  which  came  into  strong  prominence 
last  year,  when  it  was  granted  an  Award 
of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  on  July  31st.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that,  how'ever,  it  had  been  well 
tried  for  three  seasons  in  Bute  and  Essex 
by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
N.B.,  and  Marks  Tey.  Essex.  These 
trials  enabled  them  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of-  the  capabilities  of  the  variety, 
and  they  now'  consider  it  unequalled  for 
earliness,  crop  and  quality — that  is,  the 
three  points  combined.  Field  Potatos  in 
Scotland  are  planted  in  April,  as  often 
towards  the  end  as  towards  the  beginning, 


[ Dobbie  and  Co. 

horticultural  college  at  Merton.  Tl 
institution  will  be  managed  by  a  couno 
consisting  of  three  trustees — Mr.  C.  1 
C.  Scott,  barrister,  Mr.  F.  G.  Courthop: 
of  Southover,  Lewes,  and  Mr.  W.  E„  1 
Innes,  of  Rossey  Park,  Horsham — and  r 
presentatives  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  ai 
London  Universities,  and  other  bodies  i 
terested  in  horticulture  and  agricultur 
The  institution  is  established "  to  '  affo 
practical  and  scientific  training  in  hori 
culture.  The  scheme  stipulates  that  /; 
shall  be  applied  to  local  charities  and  th 
£ 200  shall  be  paid  for  the  upkeep  of  tl 
Merton  Boy’s  Club,  founded  by  .Air.  Inne 
Provision  is  also  made  to  the  extent 
^154  to  found  scholarships  at  the  Rutli: 
Secondary  School,  Alerton.  The  groun 
attached  to  Manor  Park,  Merton,  with  tl 
exception  of  two  acres  used  for  the  he1 
ticultural  college,  are  to  be  appropriate 
as  recreation  grounds  for  the  inhahitar 
of  Merton  and  Malden. 
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Toogood’s  Vulcan  Wallflower. 


r.  J.  W.  Cross’s  Invincible  Seeds. 

The  well-filled  catalogue  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
ross,  The  Old  Grammar  School,  Wis- 
gch,  Cambs,  is  now  on  our  table,  and 
rntains  a  great  variety  of  useful  subjects 
>r  the  garden,  together  with  novelties  of 
arious  kinds.  A  new  culinary  Pea  named 
'he  Bell  looks  a  promising  subject,  judg- 
rg  both  from  the  photograph  and  also 
:om  the  account  given  by  those  who  have 
:ied  it.  The  special  points  about  it  are 
ue  large  size  of  the  pods,  large  seeds,  fine 
olour,  robust  haulm  and  excellent  quality 
f  the  produce.  Besides  the  usual  array 
f  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  Mr.  Cross 
oes  in  largely  for  hardy  perennial  plants, 
nd  the  amount  of  glass  protection  he  has 
ar  rearing  or  sheltering  hardy  subjects  is- 
emarkable. 

- - 

How  to  Grow 

=  Rose  = 


MARECHAL  NIEL. 


The  special  feature  of  this  Wallflower 
is  the  large  size  of  the  individual  blooms 
and  their  rich  dark  colour,  which  has 
been  described  as  of  the  richest  ruby- 
crimson.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
colours  which  most  cultivators  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  fancy  tor  their  spring  flower  gar¬ 
dening.  These  rich  colours  contrast  well 
with  the  various  shades  of  yellow  and  the 
one  sets  off  the  other. 

Wallflowers  are  amongst  the  oldest  of 
cultivated  flowers,  though  improvements 
.continue  to  be  made  from  year  to  year 
by  seed  sowing  and  selection.  The  wild 
form  on  our  chalk  sea  cliffs  and  old 
castles  has  small- yellow  flowers,  and  the 
garden  varieties  are  so  altered  nowadays 
that  they  might  even  pass  for  different 
species  if  we  did  not  know  their  origin  and 
history.  They  are  also  amongst  the 
easiest  of  plants  to  cultivate. 

The)’  may  be  sown  at  various  times,  but 
May  is  a  good  month  in  which  to  sow 
them.  This  may  be  done  in  a  piece  of 
well-prepared  ground  out  of  doors,  and  as 


soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
they  should  be  lifted  with  their  roots  in¬ 
tact  and  planted  out  in  lines  6  in.  to  9  in. 
from  plant  to  plant  and  1  ft.  between  the 
lines  if  large  plants  are  required.  Under 
these  conditions  they  will  become  quite 
bushy  long  before  the  time  to  plant  them 
out  in  their  flowering  positions  in  October. 
All  they  require  is  that  the  ground  should 
be  kept  clean,  and  fairly-  loose  on  the 
surface.  No  watering  nor  feeding  will  be 
required  to  get  plants  as  large  as  any-- 
bodv  should  require. 

In  order  to  keep  them  dwarf,  the  ground 
should  be  trodden  before  planting  out 
the  seedlings.  A  dwarf  habit  is  really  of 
importance,  especially  in  exposed  gar¬ 
dens,  -as  they  always  keep  much  better 
during  the  winter  than  those  that  get  tall. 
In  districts  where  much  snow  falls  dwarf 
plants  get  covered  up  with  snow,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  safe.  We  are  obliged 
to  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  The  King's 
Seed  Growers,  Southampton,  for  the  use 
of  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Few,  if  any,  of  our  climbing  yellow 
loses  can  rival  a  well-grown  plant  of 
darechal  Niel. 

To  grow  this  Rose  well  it  requires  to 
>e  under  glass,  and  the  best  specimen  1 
:ver  saw-  was  growing  in  a  cold  Peach 
louse,  but  it  will  thrive  equally  well 
there  a  little  artificial  heat  is  used,  such 
ts  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 

A  suitable  soil  is  a  good  sound  loam, 
nd  some  well-rotted  cow-  manure,  with  a 
prod  sprinkling  of  rough  bones,  well 
nixed,  and  allow-ecl  to  lie  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  planting. 

In  planting,  keep  the  union  of  the 
■tock  and  scion  6  inches  below-  the  surface 
>f  the  soil— this  grand  Rose  has  the  one 
Iraw-back  of  cankering  at  the  union.  This 
mcourages  the  plant  to  emit  roots  above 
he  union,  and  in  consequence  being  then 
rractically  on  its  own  roots,  it  has  a  better 
hance  of  withstanding  the  disease. 

The  pruning  consists  in  cutting  back  to 
1  couple  of  buds,  which  will  induce  the 
lose  to  make  strong  grow-ths,  and  the 
riant  should  get  every  encouragement  in 
he  way-  of  syringing,  and  be  kept 
horoughdy  clean ;  care  should  also  be 
aken  that  none  of  the  shoots  get  their 
roints  damaged,  as  that  causes  the  buds 
dong  their  length  to  break  prematurely, 
end  the  result  is  a  crop  of  per- 
ectly-  useless  buds,  w-hich  would  have 
rroduced  a  Rosp  each  if  the  shoot  had 
reen  properly  ripened  and  left  intact. 

After  the  Rose  has  finished  flowering  it 
,.hould  be  cut  back  to  within  tAvo  bud?  of 
he  first  pruning,  and  again  encouraged  to 
nake  fine  long  shoots. 

One  frequently  comes  across  a  Marechal 
Niel  Rose  that  is  one  mass  of  short  stubby- 
hoots-  which  produce  only-  second-rate 
lowers,  but  the  aim  should  be  to  get 
prod  strong  shoots  of  a  fair  length,  giving 
hem  plenty-  of  room  on  the  trellis,  so 
hat  they  may  be  properlv  ripened,  and  in 
heir  turn  produce  a  crop  of  first-class 
rlooms. 

Watering  must  receive  due  attention, 
md  as  the  bed  gets  exhausted,  mulching 
tnd  watering  with  liquid  manure  must 
re  attended  to. 

D.  Chapman. 


Toogood’s  Vulcan  Wallflower.  f  Ton  good  and  Sons. 
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1  ^2 


Webbs’  New  Colonist  Potato. 


[W ebb  and  Sons. 


Webbs’ 

New  Colonist 


-  Potato.  - 


-v 


Among-st  the  numero.us  new  Potatos  that 
turn  up  from  time  to  time,  Webb’s  New 
Colonist  claims  attention  for  more  rea¬ 
sons  than  one.  It  is  an  early  variety,  and 
becomes  white  and  mealy  when  cooked. 
There  are  some  people  who  grow  Kidney 
Potatos  for  the  reason  that  they  are  solid, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  like 
mealy  Potatos  are  more  numerous,  and 


Carters 


Forerunner 


this  variety,  therefore,  claims  their  atten¬ 
tion.  The  plant  is  of  strong  growth, 
crops  heavily,  and  the  quality  is  excellent. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  smooth,  clean, 
white  kidney  Potato,  with  shallow  eyes, 
so  that  if  pared  before  cooking  there  is 
no  waste  such  as  occurs  in  Potatos  with 
deep  eyes. 

On  account  of  its  earliness  it  might  be 
used  for  forcing  in  frames  as  well  as  for 
planting  in  the  gaiden.  It  might  also  be 
employed  for  field  culture,  selecting  a 
s.d  that  is  not  too  much  inclined  to  clay. 
A  rich  friable  soil  would  meet  its  require¬ 
ments  in  field  or  garden.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Words- 
lev,  Stourbridge,  for  the  opportunity  of 
placing  this  variety  before  our  readers. 


-  Cauliflower.  - 


The  Cauliflower,  being  one  of  the  finest 
vegetables  of  the  garden,  is  desired  by 
every  cultivator  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  it  can  be  produced.  While  that 
would  hold  good  for  any  and  every  sea¬ 
son,  it  is  more  particularly  necessary  after 
a  severe  winter  when  the  late  Broccoli 
has  been  destroyed  by  frost. 


.  One  method  of  rearing  it  is  to  sow 


seeds  in  August,  transplant  them  to  a  cold 
frame,  and  keep  them  till  the  mildness  of 
the  weather  in  spring  warrants  their  being 
put  out  in  the  open.  An  equally  easy 
method  of  raising  it  by  those  who  have  the 
command  of  a  heated  pit  or  house  is  tc  sow 
seeds  about  the  middle  of  February  in 
boxes,  and  transplant  them  when  they 
have  made  a  few'  leaves.  Although  the 
temperature  may  be  fairlv  high  at  first,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  keep  the  plants 
growing  in  this  for  any  length  of  time,  as 
they  soon  become  drawn  when  kept  close 
and  warm.  After  they  are  well  ger¬ 
minated,  therefore,  the  seedlings  can  be 
placed  under  cooler  conditions  in  a  house 
from  which  frost  can  be  kept  out. 

By  the  month  of  March  the  danger  of 
frost  will  be  much  less,  and  the  plants 
may  be  consigned  to  a  cold  frame,  where 
they  can  get  plenty  of  ventilation  in  fine 
weather.  Towards  the  end  of  April  they 
may  be  transplanted  to  the  open  ground, 
and  they  will  then  grow  away  without 
check  from  the  first  to  the  last.  In 


Carters  Forerunner  Cauliflower. 
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favourable  seasons  the  first  heads  will  be 
ready  to  cut  by  the  middle  of  June  under 
this  treatment. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London, 
shows  a  well  developed  head  with  the  curd 
still  closely  compacted  together.  At  that 
stage  the  leaves  are  still  fairly  well  bent 


About  thirty  years  ago,  when  only  a  few 
hybrids  of  the  tuberous  swecies  of  Begonia 
had  been  raised,  few  would  have  ventured 
to  prophesy  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  they  have  been  brought  in  these 
times.  One  of  the  first  hybrids  was  named 
B.  Sedenii,  and  although  it  was  distinctly 
a  hvbrid,  we  can  only  look  upon  it  as  a 
trial  to  see  what  could  be  raised  from 
the  species  employed.  For  many  years 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  crossing 
of  B.  boliviensis,  with  its  long,  narrow 
petals,  and  some  fine  varieties,  both  single 
and  double,  were  raised  from  that.  Hy¬ 
bridists  advanced  much  more  rapidly  when 


over  the  heads,  thus  hiding  them  from  the 
effects  of  strong  sunshine,  and  keeping  the 
curd  of  a  pure  white.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  early  varieties,  being  ready  to  cut 
ten  days  earlier  than  many  other  varieties 
raised  under  the  same  conditions.  It  has 
Been  tried  at  Wisley  and  reported  to  be 
very  early,  dwarf,  compact,  and  sturdy, 
with  solid,  pure  white  heads. 


they  used  the  broad-petalled  form  known 
as  B.  Veitchii,  in  order  to  get  circular 
flowers.  Outside  of  old-fashioned  and 
neglected  gardens  the  original  types  would 
not  now  be  cultivated,  because  they  re¬ 
quire  just  as  much  attention  and  space 
as  flowers  of  the  first  class. 

The  accompanying  illustration  may  give 
readers  an  idea  of  the  form  of  perfection 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  tuberous  Begonia. 
Round  flowers  are  desired  in  order  to  get 
size  and  massive  appearance  and  regu¬ 
larity.  A  starry  flower  would  be  of  no 
value  whatever  for  decorative  or  bedding 
purposes.  The  flower  stems  of  many 


varieties  have  a  tendency  to  hang  down, 
so  that  the  flowers  are  more  or  less  hidden 
amongst  the  foliage  and,  in  the  case  of 
a  bed,  one  plant  would  hide  the  flowers  of 
another.  For  beddimr  purposes  it  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  raise  varieties  which 
will  hold  their  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage,  so  as  to  produce  an  effective  dis¬ 
play  when  planted  out  in  the  flower  gar¬ 
den.  In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
flowers  are  all  carried  well  above  the 
foliage  on  stout  stalks  of  moderate  length, 
while  the  foliage  hangs  downwards  over 
the  pot. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  the  type  to  be  aimed  at 
in  a  Begonia,  whether  for  bedding  or  pot 
culture  in  the  greenhouse.  The  firm  grow 
their  Begonias  on  a  field  at  Bexley,  where 
many  thousands  of  seedlings  are  raised 
annually  and  planted  out  in  this  field  with 
the  object  of  securing  good,  useful  tubers 
for  bedding  purposes  and  for  singling  out 
the  very  best  to  bear  seeds,  and  thus  con¬ 
tinue  the  improvement  of  the  race.  An 
immense  amount  of  work  is  entailed  in 
the  annual  raising  of  these  seedlings  and, 
as  may  be  imagined,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  anything  really  finer  than  already  ex¬ 
ists.  This  large  number  of  seedlings, 
however,  makes  it  possible,  and  gives  the 
grower  an  opportunity,  as  well  as  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  those  who  can  only  afford 
space  to  raise  a  dozen  or  two,  or  even  a 
hundred  seedlings. 

The  various  colours  can  be  raised  true 
to  type,  because  they  have  been  fixed  ow¬ 
ing  to  continued  selection  over  a  number 
of  years.  A  dozen  or  hundred,  or  any 
larger  number  of  tubers  can  therefore  be 
ordered  with  the  object  of  planting  a  bed 
or  beds  entirely  of  anv  desired  colour. 
The  illustration  represents  a  white  variety, 
but  they  run  through  various  shades  of 
pink,  rose,  carmine,  scarlet,  crimson  and 
vellow. 

- - - 

Sutton’s  Farmers’  Year-Book. 

A  book  on  farming  does  not  appeal  to 
all  gardeners,  but  some  of  our  readers  are 
gardeners  and  farmers  as  well.  Like  the 
catalogue  of  flowers  and  seeds  for  the  gar¬ 
den.  this  one  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  use¬ 
ful  subjects  for  the  farm.  Messrs.  Sutton 
are  well-known  for  their  pedigree  stocks 
of  Mangels,  Swedes  and  Turnips.  Grasses 
and  Clovers  for  quite  a  variety  of  purposes 
also  receive  ample  attention.  Many  of 
the  Cabbage  tribe  are  also  used  on  the 
farm,  such  as  Thousand-headed  Kale, 
Drumhead  Cabbages,  Savoys.  Carrots, 
Kohl  Rabi  and  other  subjects  which  prove 
useful  to  the  farmer. 

A  Hybrid  Walking  Fern. 

Some  time  ago  we  recorded  a  hybrid 
mentioned  by  "The  Fern  Bulletin, ”  and 
now  it  has  been  found  again  at  another 
station  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
fronds  vary  from  12  in.  to  20  in',  long,  and 
five  of  them  are  forked  at  the  apex.  In 
these  forks  a  small  plant  is  produced 
which  roots  into  the  surrounding  soil  so 
that  the  Fern  has  roots  at  both  ends  of 
the  frond,  that  at  the  tips  being  a  new 
plant,  such  as  occurs  in  the  Walking  Fern 
(Camptosorus  rhizophyllus)  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  it  was  found.  The  last  named  has 
been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  for 
many  years,  but  is  not  so  common  as  it 
used  to  be. 


[. Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd. 

Type  of  Ware's  Single  Begonias. 


Type  of  Ware's  Sipgle  Begopias 


WHITE. 

Dorothy  Eckford. — The  finest  white  variety. 
White  Spencer. — Pure  white,  standards  waved. 
Nora  Unwin. — Wavy  standard,  pure  white. 
White  Eagle.— Pure  white. 

BLUSH  AND  PINK  SHADES. 

Agnes  Johnson. — Rose-pink  standard,  wings 
cream. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland.  —  Cream,  flushed 
with  rose. 

Duchess  of  Westminster. — Apricot  and  rose- 
pink. 

Dainty. — White,  with  pink  edge. 

Duke  of  York.— A  tinted  pink. 

Jeanie  Gordon. — Bright  rose  and  creamy. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald.— Cream,  flushed  with  rose. 
Yenus. — Salmon,  buff,  and  pink. 

PRIMROSE  AND  PALE. 

Primrose  Spencer. — Very  large,  wavy,  and 
crinkled. 

Mrs.  Collier. — Light  primrose. 

Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon. — Colour  deep  primrose. 

Lady  Mary  Ormesby-Gore. — Buff  and  primrose 


PINK. 

Queen  of  Spain. — A  delicate  soft  pink. 
Countess  Spencer — Pink,  waved  standards. 
Enchantress. — Bright  rose-pink,  beautifully 
frilled. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins. — Wavy  pale  pink. 

Her  Majesty. — Soft  rosy  pink. 

Gladys  Unwin. — Pale  rosy  pink. 

Countess  of  Lathom. — Delicate  pink. 

Princess  Beatrice  —Rosy  pink. 

Prima  Donna. — Soft  pink. 

Lovely. — Pink  and  delicate  rose. 

Hon  F.  Bouyerie.— Coral  pink. 

Sybil  Eckford. — De'icate  pink,  lemon  ground. 

ORANGE  AND  ROSE. 

John  Ingman. — -Giant  rich  rose,  finely  waved. 
Henry  Eckford. — Intense  shining  orange  self. 
E.  J.  Castle. — Very  rich  carmine  rose. 

Helen  Lewis. — (Orange  Countess)  Orange  and 
pink. 

Miss  Wilmot. — Rich  orange-pink. 

Lady  Mary  Currie. — Pink  and  rosy  lilac. 
Gorgeous. — Salmon-orange. 

Orange  Prince.— Orange,  pink,  and  scarlet. 
Lord  Rosebery. — Magenta  ro.-e. 

Prince  of  Wales. — Bright  rose. 

Evelyn  Byatt. — Rich  orange-salmon. 


Price  3d.,  6d.,  and  1/-  per  packet,  separate  or  mixed.  Post  free. 


VEGETABLES. 


CARTERS  “QUITE  CONTENT”  PEA. 

The  Largest,  Sweetest,  and  most  prolific  Maincrop  Marrowfat  Pea  for  Exhibition  or  the  Table. 
Pods,  71  inches  long.  _  First-Class  Certificate  R.H.S.,  1906.  Price  3/6  per  pint,  2/-  per  half¬ 


pint,  1/-  per  packet.  Post  free. 

CARTERS  “EARLY  MORN”  PEA. 

The  bsst  early  Marrowfat.  Price  3/6  per  quart,  2/-  per  pint,  6d.  and  1/-  per  packet.  Post  free. 

CARTERS  “SCARLET  EMPEROR”  RUNNER  BEAN. 


The  Longest  Smooth  Exhibition  Scarlet  Runner,  with  Pods  15£  inches  loDg,  hanging  in 
clusters.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  of  a  most  refined  flavour.  Price  4/6  per  quart,  2/6  per  pint, 
1/-  per  packet.  Post  free.  ’  *  * 


CARTERS  “  SUNRISE  ”  TOMATO. 


First-class  Certificate  R.H.S.  as  an  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Variety,  1905  and  1907.  Price  2/6 
and  3/6  per  packet.  Post  free. 


CARTERS  “  AILSA  CRAIG”  ONION. 

An  enormous  Onion  of  delicate  flavour.  Price  6d.,  1/-,  1/6  and  2/6  per  packet.  Post  free. 


CARTERS  Large  fl 


The  above  sufb  \ 
Price  3d.,  6d.,  and  1/-  per  paoketA- 


ILLUSTRATED  CU 


237’  238  i. 


Beadsmen  by  Appointment  to 
HLs  Majesty  tbe  King. 


ONLY  CITY  BRANCH— 53a,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LilNi 

(Opposite  Mansion  House  Station.)  Topi 
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CARTERS  Large- F I  o* 

A  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  was  awarded  a 
PEA  SOCIETY,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Price  3d.,  6d.,  and  1/-  per  m 
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red  SWEET  PEAS 

ir  fine  Exhibit  by  the  NATIONAL  SWEET 


cciety’s  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 


,  separate  or  mixed 


tred  Sweet  Peas. 

i<  in  mixture. 

l  f-pint;  7/6  per  pint.  Post  free. 


Post  free. 

BLUE  AND  LAVENDER. 

Frank  Dolby. — Pale  blue. 

Phenomenal. — White  flower  with  blue  edge. 
Lord  Nelson — The  richest  dark  blue. 

D.  R.  Williamson. — Blight  indigo  blue. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Higginson,  Jun. — Purest  pale  blue. 
Miss  H.  C.  Philbrick. — A  lovely  shade  of  deep 
mauve. 

Lady  Nina  Balfour. — Delicate  mauve. 

Lady  Grisel  Hamilton. — Pale  shining  lavender. 
Flora  Norton. — A  very  pure  bright  self  blue. 
Countess  of  Radnor. — Lavender. 

Captain  of  the  Blues. — Bright  purple  and  blue. 
Countess  of  Cadogan. — Violet  and  sky  blue. 
Lord  Salisbury. — Dark  blue. 

Navy  Blue. — Dark  blue,  purple,  and  violet. 
Captivation. — Rosy  purple. 

Colonist. — Soft  lilac,  with  brightest  rose. 
Dorothy  Tennant.— A  violet  mauve. 


July,  1908. 


Duke  of  Sutherland. — Purple,  claret,  and 
maroon. 

Monarch.— Bronzy  purple  and  deep  blue. 
Carters  Bronze. — A  large  flowered  variety. 
Carters  Purple. — A  large-flowered  variety. 

CRIMSON  AND  SCARLET. 

Queen  Alexandra. — Intense  self  scarlet. 
Coccinea. — A  brilliant  cerise  self  colour. 

King  Edward.  — Bright  crimson  self. 

Mars. — Deep  crimson. 

Ignea. — Crimson  and  purple. 

George  Gordon. — Bright  crimson. 

Prince  Edward  of  York.— Scarlet  and  rose. 
Scarlet  Gem. — Dazzling  scarlet,  bright  and 
clear. 

STRIPED. 

Helen  Pierce.— Bright  blue  on  pure  white. 
Unique. — Pale  blue  flake  on  a  white  ground. 
Princess  of  Wales. — Striped  mauve  and  white. 
America. — Rich,  red  striped. 

Aurora. — White,  flaked  salmon. 


PURPLE  AND  MAROON. 

Black  Knight. — Maroon  self,  clear  and  shining. 

Othello. — Dark  maroon. 

Price  3d.,  6d ,  and  1/-  per 'packet,  separate  or  mixed,  Post  free. 

FLOWERS. 

CARTERS  LARGE-FLOWERED  DWARF  PHLOX. 

A  Oharming  Flower  for  Edging^Borders,  6  inches.  Choice  mixed.  Price,  6d.,  1/-  and  1/6. 
Post  free. 

CARTERS  “PERFECTION”  MIGNONETTE. 

A  Giant  Red  variety  with  a  Delicious  Scent.  Price  per  packet,  6d.,  1/-  and  1/8.  Post  free. 

CARTERS  HARDY  ANNUAL  MALLOWS. 

A  Strong-growing  Flower  for  Cutting.  Height,  3  feet.  Pink  or  White.  Price,  6d.  and  1/- 
per  packet.  Post  free. 

CARTERS  MIXED  RAY  ASTER. 

Quite  a  new  type  of  the  annual  Aster.  Fine  for  Cutting.  Price,  1/-  and  1/6  per  packet. 
Post  free. 

CARTERS  PLUME  ASTER. 

With  flowing  feathery  petals  :  grand  for  cut  blooms.  Price  1/-,  1/6  and  2/6  per  packet. 
Post  free. 

CARTERS  ESCHSCHOLTZIA,  “THE  MIKADO.” 

Award  of  Merit  R.H.S.  1908.  A  sterling  novelty  ;  colour  a  brilliant  orange  crimson.  Price 
1/- per  packet.  Post  free. 

CARTERS  SUPERB  ANNUAL  POPPIES. 

A  mixture  of  all  sorts  and  colours  ;  single  and  double.  Price,  3d.,  6d.,  1/-  and  2/6  per 
packet.  Post  free. 


3G  UE  POST  FREE. 
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id  Cable  Address — “Carter,  London.” 
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To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

« THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  is  published  by 
MACLAREN  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Telegrams  and  Cables :  “  Buns,”  London.  Telephone 
Number  :  997  Holborn.  H 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  is  published  every 
Tuesday,  and  dated  for  the  following  Saturday.  Price 
One  Penny.  Annual  Subscription  (prepaid),  post  free, 
•6s.  6d.  United  Kingdom;  8s.  8d.  Abroad.  Cheques  and 
remittances  generally  should  be  made  payable  to 
Maclaren  and  Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Advertisement  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  cannot  "be 
guaranteed  for  the  following  issue  unless  received  by 
Saturday  before  date  of  publication. 

EDITORIAL. — Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  requests  for  information,  manuscripts  and 
photographs  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Oorre- 
•spondents  should  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  give  name  and  address  as  well  as  nom-de-plume. 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  unaccepted 
manuscripts,  photographs,  etc.,  but  if  stamps  be  enclosed 
ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to  ensure  return.  If 
payment  for  photographs  or  text  is  desired,  the  price  for 
reproduction  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner 
of  the  copyright  will  be  dealt  with.  All  contributions 
of  any  kind  in  the  Prize  Competitions  become  the 
property  ^  of  the  Proprietors  of  “  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD.”  The  Editor’s  decision  in  Prize  Competitions  is 
final. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. — The  Publishers  will  be  pleased 
to  send  specimen  copies  of  “THE  Ga RDENING  WORLD  ” 
for  distribution  amongst  friends,  and  will  appreciate  the 
-services  rendered  by  readers  in  this  connection. 


6difoi?ial, 


Qu?  Rumbas. 

Amateurs  everywhere,  or  the  more  pro¬ 
vident  of  them,  are  now  making  up  their 
seed  lists  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  so 
that  their  gardens  may  be  filled  with  the 
best  of  old-fashioned  and  gay-  flowers,  as 
well  as  the  useful  and  necessary  vege¬ 
tables.  Those  who  have  only  small  gar¬ 
dens  in  town  or  suburb  have  to  be  content 
with  a  few  flowers,  but  many  of  our  readers 
have  large  gardens  in  rural  districts,  and 
can  grow  vegetables  extensively,  and  we 
envy  their  elbow  room  where  they  can  put 
their  opportunities  to  such  excellent  ac¬ 
count. 

Some  of  the  flowers  we  bring  to  notice 
in  this  number  are  modern  and  improved 
representations  of  old  favourites,  round 
which  many  sentiments  and  endeared  re¬ 
collections  cluster.  These  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  new  varieties  or  new  strains, 
and  one  or  two  are  new  to  cultivation. 
Those  who  have  plenty  of  garden  space 
are  delighted  to  make  experiments  upon 
some  new-comer  each  year,  and  we  bring 
one  very  showy  annual  to  notice. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  really  good  vege¬ 
table  new  to  cultivation,  but  the  old  ones 
continue  to  be  improved  from  a  utility 
point  of  view,  and  several  of  them  we  re¬ 
cord  and  illustrate.  Many  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  grown  for  human  food  exist  no¬ 
where  else  than  as  cultivated  forms  under 
the  care  of  man.  The  varieties  and  strains 
we  do  possess  would  very  soon  degenerate 
if  not  kept  up  to  the  standard  by  constant 
selection  of  the  best  types.  The  same  in¬ 
stability  of  plants  gives  rise  to  new  and 
more  valued  types  for  man’s  use,  and  we 
have  to  thank  those  workers  and  keen  ob¬ 
servers  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  single 
out  and  propagate  those  vegetables' which 


are  superior  in  some  respect  or  other  to 
those  we  already  possess. 

The  time  is  now  right  for  committing 
many  seeds  to  the  soil,  whether  out  of 
doors  or  under  glass.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  have  the  seeds  on  hand  to 
take  advantage  of  the  soil  when  in  suit¬ 
able  condition  as  to  dryness.  This  applies 
both  to  flowers  and  vegetable  seeds. 
Sweet  Peas  we  dealt  with  a  month  ago., 


and  those  who  make  their  principal  sow¬ 
ing  in  the  open  should  not  miss  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  getting  the 
seeds  committed  to  the  soil  while  in  work¬ 
able  condition.  There  is  still  ample  time 
for  the  sowing  of  most  of  the  ‘things  we 
mention,  and  ample  time  to  plant  those 
which  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  that 
way,  whether  in  the  open  or  in  the  case 
of  those  that  require  starting  under  glass. 


Tuberous  Begopia  JVtillicept. 


The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  a  new  variety  of  tuberous  Begonia 
which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  R.  H.S.  at  the  Temple  Show  in  1906. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  with  the 
broad,  smooth  petals  of  a  beautiful  rich 
flesh-pink  colour,  arranged  round  a  single 
centre.  The  petals  are  of  wonderful  tex¬ 
ture,  and  looking  at  these  highly  refined 
flowers,  it  never  ceases  to  be  a  ivonder  as 
to  the  great  improvement  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  hybridisation  of 
tuberous  Begonias.  The  flesh-pink  colour 
is  of  rather  an  uncommon  shade  even  in 
this  variable  race  of  plants.  The  type  of 
flower  represents  the  acme  of  perfection  at 
the  present  time  in  the  breeding  of 
tuberous  Begonias.  The  aim  is  to  secure 
flowers  of  large  size  with  numerous  petals 
to  fill  up  the  centre,  but  these  petals 
should  be  of  good  texture,  rounded  in  out¬ 
line  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful,  refined, 
smooth  and  attractive  flower. 

It  is  one  of  the  varieties  put  into  com¬ 
merce  last  year  for  the  first  time  by 
Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twer- 


ton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath.  When  they 
formed  a  partnership  and  commenced 
business  on  their  own  account  some  years 
ago,  they  already  had  a  splendid  strain 
with  which  to  make  a  starts  for  Mr.  Lang¬ 
don  was  gardener  for  many  years  to  the 
Rev.  Edwin  Lascelles,  -who  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  amateur  raiser  and  grower  of  tuberous 
Begonias  for  many  years  while  he  resided 
a  short  distance  from  Bristol. 

We  paid  several  visits  to  this  fine  col¬ 
lection,  and  had  some  of  them  illustrated 
at  the  time.  An  immense  amount  of  pains 
was  taken  to  secure  seed  from  the  very 
best  parents— that  is,  those  that  had  the 
largest,  most  shapely  and  refined  flowers, 
and  everyone  rvho  saw  them,  or  had  ac¬ 
knowledge  of  them,’  admitted  that  they 
were  in  the  forefront  of  tuberous  Begonias 
in  those  days.  The  fine  strain  they  now 
possess,  of  course,  had  its  origin  in*  those 
of  which  we  speak,  and  the  improvement 
has  been  continued  ever  since. 

The  number  of  beautiful  colours  and 
refined  flowers  worthy  of  a  name  to  be 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  is  now 


Tuberous  Begonia  Millicent.  \Blackmore  and  Langdon. 
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markable.  The  exhibits  of  the  firm  at 
e  Temple  and  Holland  House  Shows 
3uld  alone  be  sufficient  to  convince  any- 
ie  of  the  very  high  standard  of  their 
rain  of  Begonias.  The  lumpy  flowers 
at  used  to  prevail  will  not  be  looked  at 
jw,  in  the  presence  of  flowers  that  have 
:en  improved  to  resemble  the  Rose,  the 
arnation,  the  Camellia  and  the  Holly- 
xk,  the  last-named  having  wavy  petals, 
bile  the  others  have  smooth  petals  like 
-,e  flowers  to  which  they  are  compared. 


The  Amateur’s  French  Garden.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  the  second  edi- 
on  of  the  book  on  French  gardening  by' 
Ir.  C.  D.  McKay,  F.R.H.S.,  now  being 
ublished  for  3d.  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and 
impson,  12,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
rarden,  London.  It  was  first  published 
v  the  ‘'Daily  Mail,”  and  the  second  edi- 
on  is  intended  for  the  use  of  amateurs, 
he  garden  calendar  begins  with  August, 
pparently  an  unusual  time,  but  that  is 
hen  the  operations  really  commence,  the 
bjec-t  being  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  vege- 
ables  through  the  winter  months,  when 
egetables  are  scarce  and  require  artifi- 
ial  assistance  in  this  country.  The  calen- 
ar  goes  right  through  the  year,  however, 
howing  what  should  be  done  each  month 
ight  up  to  the  end  of  July,  when  the  cul- 
ivator  must  prepare  for  winter  again. 


-  American  Blight.  • 


With  the  Pest. 

On’e  of  the  most  injurious  pests  Apple 
trees  are  troubled  with  is  the  well-known 
American  blight.  When  once  it  obtains  a 
footing  in  an  orchard  it  is  very  hard  to 
eradicate,  but  fortunately  if  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  is  kept  it  can  always  be  detected  at 
an  early  stage  by  the  cottony  substance 
with  which  the  aphides  are  covered.  The 
insects  are  dark  brown  or  slaty  black  in 
colour,  full  grown  ones  sometimes  as 
much  as  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length.  They  are  usually  packed  closely 
together  in  batches,  and  are  provided  with 
long  suckers  by  means  of  which  they 
draw  off  the  sap  of  the  tree,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  the  bark  to  form  knobbly  swellings. 

Immediately  the  cottony  stuff  is  seen, 
if  thoroughly  wetted  by  means  of  a  small 
brush  dipped  in  methylated  spirit  the 
aphides  will  be  stopped  from  doing  any 
harm.  Should,  however,  they  be  left  un¬ 
molested  they  will  quickly  spread  from 
one  branch  to  another,  and  then  from  tree 
to  tree.  When  that  has  occurred,  the  best 
remedy  is  to.  cut  away  the  rough  bark  on 
the  affected  parts  and  then  apply  a  caus¬ 
tic  wash  on  a  calm  winter’s  day,  being 
careful  to  reach  every  crevice  in  which 
the  insects  may  have  taken  refuge.  A 
cloth  must  be  placed  under  the  tree  be¬ 


fore  scraping  off  the  bark,  for  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  every  bit  be  collected  and 
burnt.  A  good  plan  is  to  first  wet  the 
bark  with  soapsuds  so  as  to  prevent  any 
particle  blowing  away. 

To  make  the  solution,  dissolve  1  lb.  of 
caustic  soda  in  a  gallon  of  water,  then 
add  f  lb.  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Stir 
until  all  is  dissolved,  then  add  9  gallons 
of  water;  finally  10  ozs.  of  soft  soap  that 
has  been  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
in.  1  he  solution  can  be  used  without  the 
soft  soap,  but  the  soap  makes  it  adhere 
better.  Rain  water  should  be  used  for  the 
solution,  but  if  this  cannot  be  procured, 
add  a  little  soda  to  the  water  before  using. 
This  mixture  being  very  caustic,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  get  any  on  ones 
skin  or  clothes.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
used  on  a  day  when  there  is  no  wind,  and 
is  best  applied  by  means  of  a  spraying 
machine,  or  a  spraying  nozzle  can  be  fitted 
to  an  ordinary  syringe ;  if  a  common 
nozzle  is  used,  the  solution  is  not  thrown 
on  in  such  a  finely  divided  form,  and  in 
consequence  a  lot  of  it  is  wasted. 

A.  C.  D. 

- - 

R.H.S. 

The  next  fortnightly  exhibition  of 
flowers,  plants,  etc.,  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  on  March 
9th.  from  1  p.m.  to  6  n.m.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Murray  will  lecture  at  3  o'clock  on  “  Bulb 
Growing  in  Holland."’ 


1 


DELPHINIUMS  FOR  BORDERS. 

Planted  in  rows,  Kelways  Delphiniums  form  an  ex¬ 
cellent  border,  the  rich  shades  of  blue  making  a  fine 
background  for  plants  of  brighter  hues.  They  flourish 
in  almost  any  soil  and  provide  a  good  succession 
of  blooms  through  the  summer.  February,  March, 
and  April  are  among  the  best  months  for  planting. 
Collections  of  choice  named  Delphiniums 
from  9/-  a  dozen,  70/-  a  hundred. 

—  * .  ,v,  A  T  r  o  O/^UVT  The  Royal  Horticulturists, 

KELWAY  &  SON,  langport,  somerset. 
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Improved  Sweet  Saltans. 


Amongst  the  improved  forms  of  Sweet 
Sultan  the  strain  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  under 
the  name  of  Centaurea  Marguerita  is  a 
very  engaging  and  attractive  one  either 
for  cut  flowers  or  for  garden  decoration. 
The  heads  are  perfectly  double,  of  large 
size,  and  vary  in  colour  in  being  lilac, 
light  blue,  yellow  and  rose,  and  pure 
white.  Each  floret  is  cut  into  long  finger¬ 
like  segments  so  that  a  head  of  bloom 
presents  a  peculiarly  soft  and  beautiful 
appearance.  In  addition  to  this  the 
flowers  are  sweetly  scented.  The  plants 
grow  about  2  ft.  high.  Last  year  Messrs. 
Webb  sent  us  a  packet  of  seed  and  the 
accompanying  illustration  shows  two  of 
the  varieties  as  grown  in  our  suburban 
garden,  the  varieties  in  question  being 
pure  white  and  lilac. 

Amongst  other  flowers  sent,  a  bed  of 
mixed  Bedding  Stocks  and  Admiration 
Stock  made  a  splendid  display  till  quite 


(Centaurea  Marguerita). 

late  in  the  season.  The  situation  being 
I’ghtly  shaded  the  plants  kept  on  branch¬ 
ing  and  flowering  till  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  so  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
filling  the  bed  with  anything  else.  A  very 
large  peicentage  of  these  Stocks  were 
double.  They  were  reared  in  an  unheatecl 
frame  and  planted  directly  out  of  boxes. 
Selected  large  flowering  Sweet  Peas  also 
bloomed  until  the  end  of  September  or 
later,  giving  a  large  number  of  well- 
known  named  varieties.  Emperor  Corn¬ 
flower  gave  a  remarkable  variety  of 
colour,  and  was  also  a  success  under  the 
same  conditions.  Annual  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  gave  rise  to  manv  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties  of  C.  carinatum,  and  double  varieties 
of  C.  coronarium.  Eschscholtzia  Car¬ 
mine  Gem  also  grew  well  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  but  showed  that  it  required  a 
more  sunny  situation  for  profusion  of 
flowers.  Calliopsis  Sunbeam  was  also  a 
success,  giving  a  considerable  variety  of 


colours.  Webbs’  new  double  rose  Godetia 
flowered  well,  producing  long  racemes  of 
double  flowers.  Double  mixed  Clarkia 
gave  various  shades  of  colour,  the  double 
white  being  the  most  appreciated. 

Various  vegetable  seeds  were  also  sent, 
and  Exhibition  Scarlet  Runner  Bean  con¬ 
tinued  to  bear  pods  until  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  Kinver  Mammoth  Long  Pod  Bean 
produced  some  long,  light  green,  well- 
filled  pods.  A  beautiful  clean  Turnip  was 
Silver  Ball,  with  globular  roots  suddenly 
tapenng  into  a  very  fine  tap  root.  Turnip 
Radishes  were  also  excellent.  Some  of 
the  other  vegetables  we  gave  to  our  fellow 
workers  who  had  gardens  in  more  rural 
districts,  and  these  werehighly  appreciated, 
including  New  Kaiser  Pea,  New  Model 
Pea,  and  Surprise  Pea.  New  Leader 
Cabbage  Vanguard  Broccoli,  Marrowfat 
Parsnip,  Masterpiece  Onion,  Model  Onion, 
Emperor  Tomato,  and  Invincible  Spinach 
were  other  useful  and  much  appreciated 
vegetables. 

- +++ - 


-  Daphr?es  - 


For  Amateurs. 


In  this  class  of  plants  some  of  the  most 
deliciously  fragrant  flowers  are  included, 
although  they  are  not  so  often  seen  in  our 
greenhouses  as  they  deserve  to  be.  When 
properly  grown  they  yield  an  abundance 
of  delightfully  sweet  flowers  during  the 
dull  days  of  the  winter,  when  flowers  of 
this  kind  are  the  more  appreciated,  al¬ 
though  they  are  of  a  rather  slow  growing 
nature. 

Daphnes  are  usually  grafted,  but  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  in.-erted 
round  the  sides  of  five-inch  pots  early  in 
the  spring  can  be  verv  easily  rooted  if 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  and  after¬ 
wards  potted  on  in  a  compost  consisting 
of  about  half  of  loam  and  half  of  equal 
parts  of  peat,  leaf-mould  and1  a  good 
sprinkling  of  -harp  sand.  When  well 
rooted  into  this,  they  will  soon  develop 
into  nice  bushy  specimens,  and  will  even¬ 
tually  become  fit  for  the  adorning  of  the 
sitting-room  or  the  conservatory. 

When  they  have  grown  too  large  for 
pot  work,  the}-  may  be  planted  out  in  an 
inside  border,  any  ordinary  greenhouse 
suiting  them  admirably,  as  they  are  im¬ 
patient  of  anything  like  strong  heat.  If 
required  early,  a  little  gentle  heat  may  be 
used — that  is  to  say,  for  pot  plants. 

Amongst  those  suitable  for  cultivation 
by  the  amateur  the  following  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  best : — 

D.  hybricla,  of  slender  and  compact 
growth,  with  small  leaves,  very  free- 
flowering  ;  colour,  almost  a  purple. 

D.  indica  alba,  the  best  kind  for  plant¬ 
ing  out,  for  trellises,  oillars  or  on  the 
back  walls  ;  gives  a  great  abundance  of 
white  blooms. 

D.  indica  rubra,  produces  long,  narrow 
leaves  of  a  light-green  colour,  the  flowers 
being  on  the  tips  of  the  growths;  the 
colour  of  a  pinkish-red  shade  and  of  the 
most  delightful  fragrance,  a  small  plant 
or  two  filling  a  house  with  sweetness. 

J.  r'"iMMF,LL. 


Centaurea  Marguerita.  Maclaren  and  Sons. 
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Eckford’s 

Giant  Sweet  Peas 


71 


7 HY  purchase  seed  of  inferior  quality  for  your  garden,  when  by  sending  to 
Eckford,  at  w  em.  the  best  can  be  obtained  ?  The  success  of  your  garden 
depends  upon  the  seed  supplied,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  QUALITY — 
not  quantity.  Every  seed  sent  out  by  me  is  carefully  examined  by  hand,  and  brighter 
colours,  larger  dowers,  and  lunger  stems  will  be  the  result  of  growing  seed  bought  from  Wem 

novelties  for  the  season. 

Dodwell  F.  Browne  (waved;.  A  beautiful  intense  bright  crimson,  almost  a  self.  7  seeds  6d., 
15  seeds'!  -. 

Evelyn  Hemus  (waved).  A  warm  cream  shading  to  yellow,  with  a  picotee  edge  of  terracotta 
pink.  20  seeds  1/-. 

Apple  Blossom  (waved).  As  its  name  denotes,  this  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  Apple  Blossom 
colour.  20  seeds  6d.,  40  seeds.  1/-. 

Queen  Victoria  (waved).  Extremely  large  flowers,  with  a  background  of  deep  primrose,  flushed 
with  rose.  10  seeds  6d.,  20  see<is,  1/-. 

Menie  Christie  (waved).  The  standard  is  an  intense  purple  mauve,  with  wings  of  a  somewhat 
lighter  shade.  12  seeds  6d.,  25  seeds  1  -. 

Mid  Blue  (  Dobbie’s).  A  medium  sized  erect  flower  of  deep  sky-blue,  nearly  a  self.  10  seeds  6d.,  20  seeds  1-. 
Saint  Ceorge  Bright  fiery  orange  standards,  wings  slightly  deeper  than  the  standard.  7  seeds  6d., 
15  seeds  1/-. 


VILLA  (B)  COLLECTION. 

24  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition.  50  seeds  of  each,  5s.  6d. 


VILLA  (C)  COLLECTION. 

12  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each,  2s.  9d. 


VILLA  (E)  COLLECTION. 

12  extra  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  25  seeds  of  each.  Is.  6d. 


SPcuiAL  NOVELTY 

1  full-sized  Packet  of  each  of  the  7  G-rand  Novelties,  and 
also  the  Villa  (B)  Collection,  post/ree  for  ils.  6d. 

£  Packet  of  each,  po  t  free  for  6s. 


OF  Ft  R. 


1  Packet  each  of  the  7  Grand  Novelties,  and  also  the  Villa 
(C)  Collection,  post  free  for  9s.  6d. 

\  Packet  of  each,  post  free  for  5s. 


A  Booklet  givina  full  particulars  on  th°  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas  oivtn  with  every  order. 

VEGETAEI.E  GrARDEBT  FOR  5s. 

ECKFORD’S  IDEAL  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  quantities  in  this  collection  are  sufficient  for  Ordinary  Gardens,  Allotments,  etc.,  and  contain  the  follo'wing  :  Four  half-pints  of  Eekford's  Pedigree 
Culinary  Peas  for  Succession  ;  half-pints  each  of  Broad  Beans.  Dwarf  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners ;  and  liberal  packets  of  the  following  small  Seeds  : 
Beet.  Borecole,  Broccoli  (three  varieties — fearly.  medium  and  late).  Brussels  Sprouts,  Early  Cabbage,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Savoy,  Carrot,  Early  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Cress,  Bidge  Cucumber,  Lettuce  (two  varieties),  Mustard,  Ouions  (two  varieties).  Parsley.  Parsnip,  Radish,  Tomato,  Garden  Turnip,  and  Vegetable  Marrow. 

The  above  are  all  Excellent  Kinds— Fine  for  Exhibition. 

Sent  Carriage  Paid  for  5/6  cash  with  order.  If  pints  of  Peas  and  Beans  are  required  iusteaa  of  half-pints,  the  price  of  the  Collection  will  be  8,  -,  carriage  paid. 

A  specially  written  Booklet  on  Vegetable  Culture  for  the  Amateur  is  given  free  -with  every  order. 

A.SS  ECKFORD  FLOWER  dA-RDElff. 

ECKFORD S  5s.  IDEAL  COLLECTION. 

1  oz.  Eekford’s  “  Matchless  ”  /Mixture  of  Giant  Sweet  Peas  ;  3  packets  of  Choice  Asters,  separate  colours  ;  3  packets  of  Choice  Double  Ten-Week 
Stocks,  separate  colours ;  3  packets  of  Ornamental_Grasses  for  mixing  with  Cut  Flowers.  1  packet  of  each  of  the  following  twelve  Hardy 

‘  Chrysanthemum,  Schizanthus,  Eschscholtzia,  God<  ‘  . 

Halt  Hardy  Annuals,  as  follows  :  Lobelia.  Nicotia 
frennials,  as  follows :  Antirrhinum,  Aquilegia.  ar 
with  1  packet  of  Single  Wallflowers. - 5s.  post  free  for  Cash  with  Order. 

ECKFORD’S  2s  6d.  IDEAL  COLLECTION. 

1  packet  of  each  of  the  following  Choice  Flower  Seeds :  “  Matchless’  Mixture  of  Giant  Sweet  Peas ;  Choice  Mixed  Asters :  Choice 
Double-Ten- week  Stocks,  mixed  ;  Ornamental  Grasses,  mixed  ;  Annual  Chrysanthemum,  mixed  ;  Shirley  Poppy  ;  Eschscholtzia, 
mixed  ;  Larkspur.  Candytuft,  Lobelia,  Mignonette,  Schizanthus,  Nicotiana,  Marigold,  Nasturtium,  Tail,  and  Single  Wall¬ 
flowers. - 2/6  Free  For  Cash  with  Order. 


ECKFORD’S  CULINARY 

All  Peas  are  carefully  hand  picked,  and  none  but  healthy  fertile  samples  are  ever  sold  to  customers. 
The  following  Collections  of  Culinary  Peas  for  complete  succession  will  give  FIVE  MONTHS’  continuous 
supply,  if  sown  in  the  order  marked  on  each  packet. 


SPECIAL  1909  COLLECTIONS. 

COLLECTION  A. 

4  pints  in  sealed  packets 
for  complete  succes¬ 
sion  ..  3s  9d. 

COLLECTION  B. 

6  pints  in  sealed  packets 
for  complete  succes¬ 
sion  5s.  6d. 

COLLECTION  D. 

12  pints  in  sealed  packets 
for  complete  succes¬ 
sion  .  11s. 

All  sent  Carriage  Free  for  cash  with  order. 

1  CULINARY  PEAS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.”  A  booklet  by  HENRY 
ECKFORD,  sent  free  with  all  orders  for  Culinary  Peas. 


FREE 


ECKFORD,  F.i.m, 

(Dept.  S), 

Wem,  Shropshire. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
forward  you,  entirely  free  of  charge,  our 
artistic  coloured  Catalogue  for  1909  This 
contains  full  particulars  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Vegetable,  and  all  Seeds  for  the  Carden. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

Propagating  Bedding  Plant6. 

The  flower  gardener  will  now  be  busy 
taking  stock  ot  his  bedding-cut  plants  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  numbers  \yhere  re¬ 
quired. 

Although  extra  cuttings  may  have  been 
inserted  last  autumn  a  certain  percentage  of 
them  would  fail  to  rcot  or  die  off  through 
various  causes.  It  is  too  late  in  the  old 
year  when  losses  often  occur  for  the  culti¬ 
vator  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  old  stock  plants  have  been  dis¬ 
carded,  and  also  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season  for  striking  cuttings.  But  now 
young  shoots  are  growing  freely  and  the 
heat  from  the  sun  is  increasing.  Bottom  heat 
can  also  be  obtained  from  hotbeds  ;  so  that 
thousands  of.  young  cuttings  may  be  quickly 
rooted  and  make  available  plants  for  the 
flower  beds.  Insert  about  10  per  cent,  more 
than  will  be  required,  then  the  housing  ac 
commodation  will  not  be  unduly  overtaxed , 
and  a  margin  will  be  left  for  failures. 

Various  Cuttings. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  to  make  the  cuttings, 
namely,  A,  zonal  Pelargonium ;  B,  Mesern- 
bryanthemum ;  C,  Fuchsia;  D,  Lobelia; 
E,  Coleus  Verschafieltii. 

Of  course  younger  wood  of  zonals  are 
produced  in  spring  than  in  August;  it  is 
more  tender,  but  such  must  be  used,  and  in 
the  case  of  these,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
other  kinds,  a  little  bottom  heat  will  be 
useful. 

The  compost  should  be  light  and  sandy. 
For  the  small  cuttings  such  as  those  of  the 
Lobelia,  Fuchsia,  Mesembryanthemum,  and 
Coleus,  a  large  percentage  of  the  compost 
should  consist  of  sweet  leaf  soil  and  very 
coarse,  washed  sand. 

Several  cuttings  of  zonals  may  be  inserted 
around  the  sides  of  35  and  5  in.  pots,  but  the 
smaller  kinds  may  be  put  in  more  thickly  all 
over  the  sand}''  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots 
or  pans. 

Carnations  in  Frames. 

Except  in  frosty  weather,  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  cool  frames  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  air  and  sunshine,  as  it  will  soon  be 
time  to  plant  them  in  their  flowering  quar¬ 
ters.  In  the  meantime  prepare  the  border 
for  them.  Take  the  first  opportunity,  when 
the  soil  is  dry,  to  deeply  dig  the  latter  and 
enrich  it  with  manure;  but  the  manure  must 
be  well  mixed  with  the  soil  about  9  ins. 
below  the  surface,  so  that  the  roots  of  the 
young  plants  will  not  come  into  contact 
with  it  until  they  have  got  well  hold  of  the 
soil. 

Sweet  Peas. 

It  will  also  be  advisable  to  trench  the 
ground  intended  for  iSweet  Peas,  as  the 
plants  must  be  put  in  early  in  April.  Keep 
them  safe  from  frost,  but  do  not  give  undue 
protection  as  such  treatment  would  weaken 
them  considerably.  Freely  manure  the  soil, 
net  only  where  the  rows  or  clumps  are  to 
be,  but  also  several  feet  on  both  sides  as 
the  roots  of  the  Pea  plants  penetrate  the 
soil  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  also  travel 
a  long  way  beyond  the  lines  or  rows  on  both 
sides,  : 

Leave  the  surface  portion  of  the  soil  in  a 
lumpy  state;  it  will  then  get  pulverised 


Fig.  1  shows  how  to  prepare  cuttings  of 
bedding  -plants ;  A,  Zonal  Pelargonium  ;  B, 
Mesembryanthemum ;  C,  Fuchsia ;  D,  Lo¬ 
belia ;  E,  Coleus. 

and  break  up  freely  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  planting  of  the  Peas. 

Mowing  Machines. 

The  mowing  machines  and  other  tools 
used  in  the  flower  garden  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  were,  no  doubt,  put  aside  in.  a 
clean  state  last  autumn.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  examine  them  at  once 
and  clean  them  thoroughly  again,  using  oil 
freely.  Also  get  the  machines  repaired  if 
necessary. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Mulching  Newly-Planted  Fruit  Trees. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  to  put  on  a  mulch  of 
half-rotted  manure  around  newly-planted 
Currants,  Gooseberries  or  Raspberries,  also 
Apples,  Pears  and  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 
Do  not  break  up  the  manure  too  finely,  but 
leave  it  rather  lumpy  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
Cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  a  distance 
of  about  2  ft.  all  round  from  the  stem  of 
the  tree.  The  mulch  keeps  the  roots  warm 
in  the  early  part  of  spring  and  also  pre¬ 
vents  them  getting  too  dry.  The  nutriment 
contained  in  the  manure  gets  washed  down 
to  the  roots  gradually  by  the  rains  and  so 
the  trees  receive  benefit  in  several  ways  from 
one  application. 


Fig.  2  shows  how  to  put  half -rotted  manure 
on  as  a  mulch  to  newly-planted  bush  fruit 
tr° 


Gooseberries. 

Where  Gooseberry  bushes  have  been  lef 
unpruned,  owing  to  the  possible  destructio: 
of  the  buds  by  birds  during  the  winter,  n 
time  should  be  lost  now  in  getting  the  wer 
compI)eted.  The  buds  will  soon  be  vel 
advanced  in  growth  and  very  late  prurfim 
is  undesirable. 

Nut  Bushes. 

All  necessary  pruning  of  Cob  Nut  bushe: 
should  be  completed  as  quickly  as  possible 
Be  careful  not  to  cut  away  any  nut-bearins 
branches. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Horseradish. 


In  heavy,  retentive  soil  a  very  good  way 
to  plant  Horseradish  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
So  grown,  they  thicken  considerably  near  the 
crowns  and  the  leaves  remain  healthy  and 
of  good  colour  throughout  the  season. 
Ridges  should  be  formed  about  1  ft.  high 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  apart,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
A  shows  the  slips  or  crowns  and  the  manner 
of  planting  them;  B,  the  new  leaves  pene¬ 
trating  the  ridge  C  on  both  sides. 

Horseradish  is  generally  grown  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  in  the  garden,  and  it 
is  a  mistake  to  treat  the  plants  so.  Grow 
fewer  plants  and  allow  them  ample  reem 
in  a  good  position  in  the  garden. 


Chicory,  Seakale  and  Rhubarb. 

The  last  batches  of  these  roots  may  now  be  j 
covered  with  pots,  boxes  or  tubs  in  their 
permanent  beds,  and  forced  under  hotbeds. 
A  succession  of  all  three  kinds  mav  be  ob- 


Fig.  3  shows  how  to  plant  Horseradish  on 
ridges;  A,  Horseradish  slips  or  crowns;  B 
shows  how  the  leaves  appear ;  C ,  ridge. 


tained  by  covering  the  roots  with  pots  or 
boxes,  and  aShes'  in  the  case  of  Seakale  with¬ 
out  any  hotbed  material  being  used. 

The  Beds  for  Carrots  and  Beetroot. 

WTien  the  soil  is  dry,  commence  at  cne 
end  of  the  plot  of  ground  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  these  crops  and  deeply  stir  up 
the  whole  of  the  soil.  It  cannot  be  made  tco 
fine  for  the  roots,  and  time  devoted  to  the 
breaking  up  of  lumpy  soil  is  certainly  well 
spent. 

Early  Cauliflowers. 

Young  plants  raised  in  boxes  must  be 
duly  transplanted  in  other  boxes,  or  beds  in 
cold  frames,  at  a  distance  of  3  inches  apart. 
When  left  too  long  in  the  seed-box  the  plants 
become  weakly. 

Foxglove. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Methods  of  Maintaining;  Moisture  in 
Orchid  Houses. 

1  am  very  pleased  to  think  that  some  ferv 
of  the  readers  of  “Orchids  for  Amateurs” 
are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
given  them  some  time  ago  by  the  Editor  of 
Tite  Gardening  World,  to  submit  questions, 
which  not  only  affords  an  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quiring  information,  but  also  assists  me  in 
my  endeavours  to  be  serviceable.  I  am  sorry 
that  Mr.  H.  E.  Staddcn  should  think  thaf 
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WRINCH  &  SONS, 

Horticultural  Builders. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


Full  Catalogue  Post  Free. 


No.  158.  MELON  OR  CUCUMBER  FRAME. 


Of  sup'erior  manufac¬ 
ture  being  of  selected 
red  deal. 

In  convenient  sections, 
easily  fitted,  and  very 
portable,  with  runners  and 
parting  pieces.  Sides]  Jin. 
lights  2  in.  thick.  Seutout 
ready  glazed  on  our  im¬ 
proved  system,  with  good 

21  oz.  sheet  glass,  iron  strengthening  bar  across  each  light,  and  all  painted  with 
3  coats  of  best  oil  colour.  Frames  22  in.  high  at  back,  11  Jin.  high  at  front,  6ft. 


back  to  front. 

1  light  frame  4  ft.  bv  6ft.  ...  £1  15  0 

2  „  .,  S  „  by  6  ,.  ...  2  15  0 

3  .,  12  .,  by  6  „  ...  3  15  0 


4  light  frame  16  It  by  6  ft.  £4  15  0 

5  „  ,,  20  „  bv  6  „  ...  5  15  0 

6  ..  24  ..  bv  6  „  ...  6  15  0 


No.  158L.  VIOLET  OR  BORDER  FRAME. 

Lights  1J  in.  thick,  sides  and 
frames  lin.  thick.  Height  at 
bm  k  16  in.,  at  front,  8  in. 


1  lbt.  frame  3  tt.  bv  4  ft.  £1  0  0 

2  „  6  „  by  4 ,,  1  10  0 

3  „  .,9  ,.  by  4  „  2  2  0 

4  „  ..  12  „  by  4  „  2  15  0 


Lights  only.  6  f  .  by  4  ft.,  2  in.  thick,  glazed  and  painted  two  coats,  11  6  each. 

I  unglazed  and  unpainted,  i  ^  _ 

»  >•  •>  ”  [  No  bar  nor  handle.  (  "  ” 

„  4  ft.  by  3  ft.  li  in.  thick.  '  ..  .,  2/6  „ 

.,  glazed  and  painted  v  ith  handle  7/6  ,. 

SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  for  QUANTITIES  of  50  and  upwards. 


No.  153.  PLANT  FRAME. 

Lights  1J  in.  thick,  sides  1  in.  thick 

M  3  It.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  (1  light)  £10  0 
4  „  bv  4  ,,  1  „  15  0 

8  ..  by  4  „  2  „  2  2  0 

The  lights  can  be  had  to  slide  or 
hinged  ns  preferred. 


Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

The  Firs,  “•Westwood,’5  Bamsgate  Road.  Margate. 
Will  you  send  me  3  more  frames.  I  was  very  pleased  with  the  last  you 
sent.  D.  RUSSELL. 


No.  150.  PORTABLE  PLANT  PRESERVER. 

Very  useful  for  wintering  plants,  hardening  off  bedding  plants,  or  as  ground 
vineries. 


Unsolic  ted 

Testimonial. 

Osborne  Cottige 
Gardens,  East  Cowes, 
Isle  oE  Wight. 

I  received  melon 
frame  and  am  very 
pleased  with  it  —  in 
every  way  it  is  satis¬ 
factory.  The  way  it 
was  packed  gives 
your  firm  great  credit. 


GEORGE  MERRITT 
(Head  Gardener  to 
H.R.H.  Princess 

Beatrice). 


Long.  Wide.  Height  to  ridge. 
6  ft.  3  ft.  20  in. 

6  I  ,,  23  „ 

12  „  3  „  20 


Long.  Wide.  Height  to  ridge.  £  s.  d. 
12  ft.  4  ft.  23  in.  3  5  0 

12  „  5  „  27  „  4  7  0 

12  6  .,  30  „  5  0  0 


No.  151.  |  SPAN 

MELON  FRAME. 

Well  and  strongly 
made,  strengthened 
with  cast  iron 
brackets,  lights  hing¬ 
ed  on  improved 
principle,  2  in.  thick. 


ft.  ft.  lights.  £  s.  d. 
4  by  6  2  2  7  6 

8  by  6  4  3  17  6 

12  by  6  6  5  7  6 

16  by  6  8  7  0  0 

20  by  6  10  8  10  0 

24  by  6  12  10  10  0 


CARRIAGE  PAID  to  most  English  stations  on  40  -  value. 

,,  „  to  stations  within  100  miles  of  London  on  30/-  valre. 

Free  on  Rails  IPSWICH  or  LOND>  »N  if  under  30/-  value. 


Bt.  Lawrence  Works. 

IPSWICH. 


2,  New  Union  St.,  Moorfields, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Potters  Arts  Guild 

(Mrs.  G.  F.  Watts’  Village  Industry), 

Compton,  Guildford. 


Makers  of  Pots,  Sundials,  and  any  artistic  work  in 
terra  cotta.  Price  Lists  on  application. 


Tuberous  Begonias. 

A  GREAT  SPECIALITY. 
Awarded  IS  Gold  Medals. 


Seed  Saved  from  our  Choice  Exhibition  Plants. 
Double,  2s.  6d.  and  5s  ;  Single  and  Crested 
Single,  Is,,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet  ;  also 
Frilled  Single,  a  most  beautiful  noyelty,  Is., 

2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Splendid  Large  Tubers  for  Pot  Culture  or 
Bedding. 

Doubles,  in  separate  colours.  SOs.,  12s.  6d.  and 
4s.  per  dozen;  in  mixed  colcurs,  3s.  per  dozen. 
Splendid  for  Bedding. 

Singles,  in  separate  colours,  15s.,  8s.  and  3s.  per 
dozen;  in  mixed  colours,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Splendid  for  Bedding. 


FOR  NAMED  VARIETIES , 

See  Illustrated  List.  Post  Free. 


OTHER  SPECIALITIES.— Border  Carnations  (a  fine  sample 
dozen  for  5s.),  Perpetual-Flowering  Carnations,  Cycla¬ 
men,  Polyanthus,  Pansies  and  Violets.  12  Choice  ff 
Perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  in  pots,  6/- 
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3  take  too  much  for  granted  in  dealing  with 
the  ordinary  amateur.  I  am  afraid  he  can¬ 
not  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  pages 
•of  The  Gardening  World  for  the  past  ten 
.or  twelve  years  or  he  would  have  found  no 
necessity  for  the  “A”  portion  of  No.  1 
question,  namely,  “the  various  methods 
.adopted  for  keeping  houses  thoroughly  satur¬ 
ated  with  moisture.  For  instance,  some  re- 
•commend  sea  sand  (Boyle),  some  old  cinders 
(Williams),  some  water  channels  in  floors  of 
the  houses,  etc.  Some,  again,  use  slates  'on 
the  staging,  covering  same  with  moisture- 
retaining  substances.  Which  is  considered 
the  best  and  most  expedient  method?  ” 

I  hope  that  H.  E.  S.  is  not  one  of  those 
fickle  gardeners,  who,  being  carried  about 
by  every  wind  that  blows,  may  -finally  be- 
■come  mixed  up  in  such  an  entanglement  as 
to  find  himself  altogether  disappointed  in 
his  aims  and  desires. 

Outside  Conditions  the  Guide. 

I  have  frequently  referred  to  the,  various 
methods  of  retaining  the  proper  moisture  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Orchid  houses  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  when  dealing  with  individual  sub¬ 
jects  have  generally  noted  the  cultural  re¬ 
quirements  throughout  its  various  stages  of 
growth.  This  being  so,  H.  E.  S.  will 
readily  perceive  that  I  have  never  recom¬ 
mended  keeping  the  houses  saturated  with 
moisture  throughout  the  year.  I  must  state 
for  his  guidance  that  the  outside  conditions 
must  be  the  chief  items  to  be  considered  in 
affording  safe  moisture  conditions  in  the 
atmosphere  of  our  houses. 

Low  Temperature,  Little  Moisture. 

I  have  frequently  advised  amateurs  in  this 
column  to  this  effect,  that  if  the  plants  are 
subjected  to  low  temperatures  through  cold 
and  unfavourable  outside  conditions,  the 
atmospheric  moisture  should  be  reduced  ac¬ 
cordingly.  We  never  permit  any  of  our 
houses  to  be  damped  until  the  temperature 
has  reached  the  normal  degree  as  I  consider 
that  little  ill  effects  are  experienced  with  a 
correspondingly  dry  atmosphere  to  the  low 
degree  of  temperature.  Therefore  he  will 
readily  perceive  that  whatever  substance 
"he  may  employ  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  required  atmospheric  conditions,  it 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  under 
perfect  command,  that  is  to  say,  be  easily 
reduced  or  increased  as  the  changeable  out¬ 
side  conditions  demand. 

Double  Staging. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  some¬ 
thing  between  the  direct  heat  rising  from  the 
"hot-water  pipes  and  the  plants.  I  certainly 
would  recommend  a  double  staging,  that  is, 
a  permanent  stage  and  a  light  trellis,  a  port¬ 
able  one,  raised  a  few  inches  above  it.  I 
find  a  very  good  plan  is  to  make  the  bottom 
•stage  of  teak,  2^  in.  by  ii  in.,  the  latter 
being  placed  about  half-an-inch  apart.  This, 
covered  with  coke  breeze,  gives  a  good  mois¬ 
ture-retaining  substance,  which  a  little  ex¬ 
cess  of  fire  heat  quickly  dries  up  when  occa¬ 
sions  require  it. 

Bare  Ground  for  Floors  is  Best. 

Cement  paths  or  anything  but  the  bare 
ground  covered  with  ashes  is  alto¬ 
gether  undesirable  in  the  successful  culti¬ 
vation  of  plants.  The  best  means  of  re¬ 
taining  a  saturated  atmosphere  is  by  fre¬ 
quently  damping  the  floors  and  staging. 
Syringing  overhead  must  also  be  done  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  but  I  am  afraid  the  satur¬ 
ated  atmosphere  will  never  prove  successful 
in  Orchid  culture.  Treat  Orchids  as  you 
would  treat  other  plants ;  give  them  their 
required  temperature,  pure  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions,  and  not  as  subjects  requiring  the 
petting  of  a  glass  case,  and  it  soon  becomes 
realised  that  Orchids  are  after  all  plants, 
rod.  if  treated  as  such,  their  cultivation  be- 
:  vs  an  assured  fact. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Preparing  the  “  Bedding  Stuff.” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  real  work  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  greenhouse  at  this,  time 
of  the  year,  particularly  where  it  is  greatly- 
utilised  for  the  preparation  of  “bedding 
stuff.”  Such  should  now  be  pushed  on  with 
all  haste,  and  the  young  plants,  as  soon  as 
rooted,  may  be  potted  or  boxed  off  into  open 
soil  containing  a  good  percentage  of  silver 
sand,  patting  lightly,  as  the  object  is  to 
induce  the  formation  of  many  roots,  thereby 
insuring  a  good  basis  for  the  young  plants. 

Many  of  the  greenhouse  subjects  proper 
will  need  staking  and  tying  in  as  they  make 
new  growth,  and  this  should  not  be  neglected 
owing  to  pressure  of  other  operations,  or 
the  effects  will  be  very  apparent  later  on. 
Free  ventilation,  varying  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  climatic  conditions,  should  be  given, 
excluding,  of  course,  cold  winds  or  frosty 
air,  and  watering  or  spraying,  if  done  early 
in  the  day,  will  not  cause  the  foliage  to 
be  disfigured  by  the  sun’s  rays,  which  even 
now  bear  very  considerable  power,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  glass 
runs  up  under  their  influence. 
Old-fashioned  Musk. 

Of  the  real  old  Mimulus  moschatus  one 
never  tires,  and  some  should  be  propagated 
at  intervals  to  ensure  a  supply  of  fragrant 
flowering  plants.  There  are  various  methods 
of  doing  this — by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  by 
splitting  up  the  old  roots,  and  either  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  carried  out  now. 

Every  little  point  will  grow  if  inserted 
in  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  gentle  heat, 
whilst  by  pulling  asunder  the  old  plants 
and  dibbing  the  rooted  portions  round  the 
side  of  a  five-inch  pot,  once  pinching  back 
when  growth  recommences,  fine  specimens 
can  quickly  be  obtained.  These,  plants  de¬ 
light  in  a  moist,  warm  situation,  and  must 
be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  summer 
sun,  which,  if  unchecked,  will  soon  leave 
its  mark  on  the  delicate  foliage. 

Solartum  Capsicastrum. 

The  value  of  this  fine  berry-bearing  So- 
lanum  is  proved  every  winter,  and  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  young  plants  for  another  sea¬ 
son,  seed  should  be  sown  now  in  pots  or 
pans  containing  a  sandy  compost.  If  the 
temperature  is  kept  at  about  sixty  degrees, 
the  seedlings  will  soon  he  large  enough  to 
transplant  into  boxes,  allowing  plenty  of 
room  between  each.  AfteT  this,  pot  them  off 
singly  into  small  pots,  and  as  they  progress 
harden,  them  off  preparatory  to  planting  out 
in  the  open  about  the  last  week  or  so  in 
May. 

Old  plants  that  have  been  doing  duty 
through  the  dull  weather  from  which  we 
are  new  emerging  will  he  showing  signs  of 
wear.  The  berries  will  be  shrivelling  up, 
and  in  some  cases  dropping  off,  though  the 
ever  green  foliage  will  yet  be  presentable 
unless,  watering  Kas  been  neglected.  Go 
over  each  plant  .and  carefully  cut  back  with 
a  sharp  knife  all  the  main  shoots,  giving 
an  eve  the  while  to  the  shape  and  symmetry 
of  the  plant.  Then  keep  them  in  a  cool  house 
or  frame  till  planting  out  the  seedlings, 
when  the  same  treatment  will  suit  them  both. 
Treatment  of  CalacJi « ms. 

These  fine  foliage,  plants  require  a  warm 
house  to  grow  them  successfully.  The  tubers 
may  now  be  le-started  into  active  growth, 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  as  the  necessary 
moisture  is  verv  apt  to  rot  them  in  the  early 
stages. 

It  is  better  not  to  pot  them  up  straight¬ 
away.  but  to  half-bury  them  in  fibre  or  leaf- 
mould  on  a  warm  staging,  spraying  occa¬ 
sionally.  whilst  a  good,  steady  temperature 
of  about  sixtv-five  degrees  is  maintained. 
A  good-sized  tuber  will  send  out  several 


"eyes,”  and  can  be  cut  up  if  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  number  of  plants,  or  pottec 
up  in  its  entirety,  if  large  specimens  be  tht 
object  aimed  at.  A  good  supply  of  crock.' 
should  be  placed  in  the  pots,  as  during  th< 
summer,  when  in  full  growth,  an  almost  un 
limited  supply  of  water  is  necessary  foi 
their  welfare. 

Epacris  After  Flowering:. 

These  popular  greenhouse  shrubs  will  scon 
have  finished  flowering,  and  no  better  time 
can  be  for  pruning  them  back.  The  aim 
should  be  to  obtain  strong  growth  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  numerous  weak  ones,  and  these, 
well  ripened  during  the  autumn,  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  fine  display  of  bloom  for  another  sea¬ 
son.  Cut  the  plants  back,  therefore,  rather 
severely,  the  erect-growing  varieties  par¬ 
ticularly  so,  whilst'  those  with  a  naturallv 
drooping  habit  require  less  drastic  treatment, 
the  shoots  being  merely  shortened.  After 
being  cut  back,  the  plants  should  be  kept 
somewhat  close  for  a  time,  to  induce  them 
to  break  out  afresh  into  healthy  new  growths. 
Cyperus  alternifolius. 

Many  amateurs  grow  this  fine  plant,  bu: 
few,  I  am  afraid,  biing  it  to  perfection. 
The  leaves  turn  discoloured  at  the  tips,  dis¬ 
figuring  the  plant,  and  the  soil  or  other  con¬ 
ditions  are  blamed  for  the  lack  of  success. 
The  cause,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek  when 
one  remembers  that  it  is  in  reality  a  beg 
plant,  and,  like  Spiraeas,  Arums,  etc., 
should,  whilst  growing,  be  supplied  most 
liberally  with  moisture  to  the  roots. 

A  very  pleasing  form  is  C.a.  variegatus. 
both  stems  and  leaves  being  striped  with 
white,  making  it  most  elegant  for  table  cr 
other  decoration.  Mix  a  little  peat  with  the 
soil,  and  give  plenty  of  -water,  and  there 
should  be  no  question  of  failure. 

G.  A.  F. 

--  - 


fork  in  Small  Kitchen  Gardens 
in  March. 


Work  in  small  kitchen  gardens  during 
this  month  entirely  depends  on  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  ground  should  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  during  the  winter,  then  if  it  is  dry, 
rows  of  Peas,  Leeks,  Beans,  Spinach, 
Beetroot,  should  be  sown,  and  a  small 
Onion  bed  made.  If  autumn  Onions  have 
been  sown  these  may  be  transplanted. 
Short  rows  of  Peas  sown  once  in  three 
weeks  are  the  most  convenient,  and 
Radishes  and  Lettuces  .should  be  sown  at 
similar  intervals.  It  is  far  better  to  have 
a  little  of  several  things. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  most  win¬ 
ter  greens  may  be  sown,  and  if  one  have 
room,  a  small  hotbed  could  be  made, 
where  Celery,  Cucumbers,  Marrows,  and 
Tomatos  could  be  raised. 

This  month  is  a  very  good  time  to  dress 
grass  with  some  finely-sifted  soil  and  also 
to  renew  gravel  paths. 

It  is  better  to  delay  all  sowing  till  the 
end  of  the  month  if  bad  weather  prevails, 
and  no  time  will  be  lost,  for  seeds  sown 
at  a  favourable  moment  will  overtake 
those  which  have  had  to  fight  against  un¬ 
favourable  weather. 

Asparagus  can  be  grown  in  small  gar¬ 
dens.  the  beds  for  which  should  be 
heavily  dressed  with  common  salt.  Rhu¬ 
barb  and  Seakale  should  be  gradually 
uncovered  if  they  have  been  forced,  and 
cut. 


H.  J.  Chapman. 


D.  Sparkes. 
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‘Beautiful  Flowers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.” 

This  splendid  work  being  issued  by 
iMessrs.  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack,  of  London 
ind  Edinburgh,  is  proceeding  apace,  hav- 
ng  now  reached  Part  IX.,  and  is  to  be 
ompleted  in  seventeen  parts  at  is.  each. 
Part  VII.  is  largely  devoted  to  greenhouse 
ind  hothouse  flowers,  in  which  the 
ruthors,  Messrs.  Horace  J.  and  Walter  P. 
iVright,  deal  with  all  phases  of  the  green- 
rouse  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
flowers  which  fill  those  structures.  Water¬ 
ing,  feeding,  ventilating  and  propagation 
are  dealt  with.  The  coloured  plates  in¬ 
clude  Aconitum,  Heuchera  sanguinea  and 
its  white  variety,  the  Tree  Paeony,  and  a 
Rock  Garden.  Part  VIII.  has  a  like  num¬ 
ber  of  coloured  plates,  including  Persian 
Cyclamen,  Clivia  miniata,  white  Camel¬ 
lia,  Megasea  and  Primula  kewensis,  on  an 
indoor  rockery,  Star  Narcissus,  etc.  Part 
IX.  also  contains  full-page  plates  of 
Eucharis  grandiflora,  the  New  Zealand 
Glory  Pea  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus.  The 
method  of  growing  Fortune’s  Yellow  Rose 
in  a  greenhouse  is  also  the  subject  of  a 
plate. 

“  Mo-Effic  ”  Mildew  Destroyer. 

In  a  catalogue  of  some  twenty  pages, 
Messrs.  E.  W right  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  55  and 
57,  Brook  Street,  Bradford,  Yorks,  give 
an  account  of  the  use  of  this  mildew  de¬ 
stroyer,  which  has  been  well  at¬ 
tested  for  some  years  past  by  professional 
and  amateur  Rose  growers.  One  pint  will 
make  a  hundred  pints  of  the  spray.  It  is 
harmless  to  foliage,  roots  and  the  wood¬ 
work,  iron  and  paint  of  glasshouses  in 
which  it  may  be  employed.  It  has  been 
applied  to  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Sweet 
Peas,  Carnations,  Violets,  Geraniums, 
Dahlias,  Lilies,  Hollyhocks,  Vines,  To- 
matos,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  fruit 
trees  and  vegetables,  whether  under  glass 
or  in  the  open.  The  fungicide  very 
quickly  takes  effect,  so  that  it  is  not  wasted 
even  if  rain  should  fall  two  hours  after 
its  application.  Full  directions  and  a 
measure  are  supplied  with  each  bottle  and 
drum  of  the  fungicide.  The  analyses  and 
uses  of  artificial  manures  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  some  of  the  more  useful  are 
offered  by  the  same  firm.  Various  other 
useful  sundries  are  also  here  listed,  to¬ 
gether  with  Dermafine  hose,  which  is  well 
known  for  its  remarkable  strength  and 
durability. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  50  5-in.,  50  4-in  ,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  crate 
( returnable"),  and  put  on  rail  for  7s.  6d.  Dlustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  post  free.  Flower  Pots,  Saucers.  Seed-pans,  Bhubarb 
and  Seakale  Pots,  etc. — T.  PRATT,  E  Pottery,  Brierley 
Hill  (late  Dudley). 


GLASS. 


Killarney. 

Victor  Hugo. 

Marquis  Lita. 

Bessie  Brown. 

Duke  of  Teck. 

Lady  Ashtown. 

Captain  Hayward. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Gustave  Grunerwald. 
General  Jacqueminot. 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet. 
Viscountess  Folkestone. 

12  strong  well-grown  Dwarfs, 
post  free,  9/-;  two  dozen,  17  /- 
three  dozen,  2 4/-» 


CHAMPION 


THE  FINEST  STOCK 
IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


FRANK  CANT  &  CO., 

BBAI8WICK  Bose  Cardens,  COLCHESTEB. 

W  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application.  W 
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POCKET 

DIARY, 


CHEAPEST  &  BEST 
for  all  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  PURPOSES. 
Always  in  slock ,  in  large  or  small  quantities  in  following 
sizes:  50ft.  100ft.  200ft. 

12  by  10  14  by  12  20  by  12  20  by  14  20  by  18 

14  by  10  16  by  12  18  by  14  20  by  16  22  by  18 

16  by  10  18  by  12  18  by  16  24  by  16  24  by  18 

Glass  cut  to  anu  sizes  at  slight  advance  on  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Holding  tbe  largest  stocks  I  can  despatch  promptly, 
avoiding  irritating  delays.  All  Glass  is  carefully  examined 
as  to  quality  and  soundness,  and  is  guaranteed  free  from 
breakage  when  sent  off.  Customers  are  advised  to  buy 
ex-warehouse  to  secure  this  benefit.  21  oz.  Glass  from  8/6 
per  100ft. 

Special  Lines.— 8  by  6,  9  by  7,  10  by  8,  12  by  8,  13  by  9, 
4ths,  21-oz.,  11s.  per  100  feet.  Putty,  281bs.,  2s.  Paint,  3Jd. 
per  lb.,  specially  prepared  for  greenhouses.  Petrifying 
paint,  7s.  per  gall.  Glaziers’  diamonds,  from  7s.  6d. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Glass  &  Builder’s  Merchant, 
Established  30  Years.  31,  Moor  Lane,  E.C. 

Customers  will  find  it  best  to  buy  from  London  as  there  is 
less  handling,  and  carriage  is  cheaper.  [Please  mention  paper 


We  have  a  few  copies 
of  this  valuable  Diary 
still  in  stock. 

If  you  send  order  at 
once,  you  can  have  a 
copy  for 

Post  6d.  Free. 

But  yon  must  send 
at  once,  as  stock  is  very 
limited .  Address — 

“GW.”  Office, 

37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London, 
E.C, 


Appointed  by 
Royal 
Warrant 

Established 

over 


Makers  to 
His  Majesty 
The  King. 


NO 

WAITING  ! 


Special  Pots  for  Chrysanthemums, 

Roses,  Vines,  Orchids,  etc. 

State  sizes  and  quantities  required,  and  have  Carriage  Paid 
quotation.  illustrated  Price  List  Free. 


Only  Address  : 

RICHARD  SANKEY  &  SON,  LTD., 
Bulwell  Potteries,  Nottingham. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  mav 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3668.  Treatment  of  Angraecum  ses- 
quipedale. 

You  have  kindly  answered  various  ques¬ 
tions  re  Orchids  for  me  before.  Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  treat  Angraecum 
sesquipedale  after  it  has  finished  blooming  ? 
It  has  three  spikes  of  bloom  on  it  and  is  a 
fine  plant  now.  (E.  May,  Suffolk.) 

As  this  Angraecum  comes  from  Mada¬ 
gascar  it  requires  East  Indian  house  treat¬ 
ment,  but  is  not  so  difficult  to  deal  with  as 
some  other  species  from  the  same  country. 
When  it  recommences  growth  it  should  have 
a  minimum  night  temperature  of  65  degs., 
rising  to  70  degs.  by  day  and  75  degs.  with 
sun  heat.  During  May,  June  and  July  the 
temperature  may  range  between  70  degs. 
and  75  degs.  by  night,  rising  to  75 
degs.  to  80  degs.  by  day  and  85  degs. 
with  sun  heat.  By  this  time  it  requires  a  fair 
amount  of  ventilation  and  the  atmospheric 
moisture  must  also  be  plentiful.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  damping  down  the  house 
011  all  bare  places  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  Ventilation  will  prevent  the  at¬ 
mosphere  from  being  saturated  at  all  times, 
which  is  not  desirable.  During  bright 
weather  when  making  its  growth  a  light 
shading  should  be  given  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  at  the  same  time  as  ventila¬ 
tion  is  given.  It  is  usually  a  plant  that 
responds  readily  to  the  art  of  the  cultivator 
and  some  growers  succeed  even  when  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  a  house  fully  exposed  to  sun.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  be  a  little  careful  of 
the  young  leaves.  During  winter  the  night 
temperature  should  drop  to  60  degs.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  atmosphere  should  be  drier 
and  the  plant  kept  drier  at  the  roots,  at 
least  until  it  commences  flowering. 

3669.  Variety  of  Cactus. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the 
name  of  this  variety  of  Cactus,  of  which  I 
enclose  a  leaf  ?  I  have  a  good  collection  of 
Cacti  and  am  always  glad  to  read  about 
these  interesting  plants.  This  specimen  was 
given  to  me  by  a  friend.  (F.  S.  Truro, 
Middlesex.) 

The  leaf  you  sent  was  that  of  Aloe  serra, 
a  succulent  member  of  the  Lily  family  and 
n  t  a  Cactus.  It  is  usually  treated  similarly 
’  the  Cactus  family  on  account  of  its  fleshy 
<  I'.-.racter.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
'■  •  >d  Hope  .and  therefore  does  not  require 
;  very  high  temperature,  though  it  will 
ive  well  with  Cacti  coming  from  Mexico. 

■  greenhouse  kept  from  45  degs.  to  50  degs. 


ter  and  heig.ht  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


in  winter  would  meet  its  requirements  ad¬ 
mirably.  In  potting  it  use  loam  and  peat 
with  a  small  quantity  of  decayed  cow 
manure,  and  to  ensure  porosity  break  up  a 
soft  red  brick  into  small  pieces  and  mix  with 
the  compost.  Pots  of  large  size  are  not 
necessary  as  a  plant  of  good  size  may  be 
kept  in  a  relatively  small  pot. 

3670.  Treatment  and  Quality  of  Onci- 

diums. 

■Could  you  inform  me  as  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest  the  treatment  and  quality  of 
bloom  of  Oncidium  graminifolium  and  O. 
maculatum  ?  I  also  enclose  a  sample  of 
Orchid  I  have  received  from  Brazil,  but  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
unless  they  are  Laelias.  iSome  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  much  plumper,  of  course,  and  one 
or  two  old  leaves  have  the  appearance  of  L. 
majalis  in  their  structure,  but  they  are  too 
withered  to  tell.  I  do  not  want  these 
shrivelled  pieces  back.  (H.  E.  Staddon, 
Essex.) 

Oncidium  graminifolium  and  0.  *m.acu- 
latum  are  both  Mexican  species.  They  should 
be  grown  in  a  warm  intermediate  house. 
If  you  have  a  structure  in  which  Cattleyas 
and  the  Mexican  Laelias  succeed  the  Onci- 
diums  will  be  well  suited.  The  treatment 
found  suitable  for  the  Laelias  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  Oncidiums.  Plant  in  pots  or  bas¬ 
kets,  afford  free  drainage  and  use  a  com¬ 
post  of  about  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat, 
Osmunda  fibre  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss. 
Make  the  potting  compost  moderately  firm. 
Throughout  the  active  season  of  growth  they 
require  liberal  root  moisture,  but  when 
growth  is  completed  a  prolonged  dormant 
stage  is  entered  upon,  during  which  only 
sufficient  root  moisture  is  necessary  to  retain 
the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  blooming  state.  The 
flowers  of  each  are  of  moderate  size  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  are  borne  several  together  on 
blanched  spikes,  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
being  yellow  and  brown.  The  samples  of 
Orchid  sent  are  Laelia  grandiflora,  better 
known  as  L.  majalis,  but  are  very  small  and 
weak  for  that  species. 

3671.  Propagation  of  Begonia  Joig'ni. 

No  doubt  you  will  excuse  me  for  troubling 
you  again,  for  I  have  utterly  failed  in  my 
endeavour  to  grow  Begonia  Joigni  from  cut¬ 
tings  as  you  advised  me,  and  I  want  to 
know  if  you  can  let  me  know  whether  I 
could  procure  some  seeds  of  this  variety,  as 
I  am  very  anxious  to  grow  it.  (H.  B., 
Cheshire.) 

We  cannot  find  any  reference  to  the  Be¬ 


gonia  which  you  mention,  either  in  botanica 
books  or  in  the  catalogues  of  those  wh< 
grow  Begonias  extensively.  Possibly  you 
may  remember  where  you  got  it,  and,  if  so  1 
you  could  ascertain  whether  they  have  am 
seeds.  You  could  also  apply  to  Messrs.  T 
S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  and  tt 
Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twertor 
Hill  Nursery,  Bath.  They  might  know 
something  of  it  even  if  they  have  not  listed 
it.  We  are  surprised  you  have  not  succeeded 
in  rooting  cuttings,  as  Begonias,  in  mosl 
instances,  are  not  difficult  to  propagate  in 
this  way.  Species  requiring  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  should  have  a  correspondingly  high 
temperature  in  the  house  where  you  attempt 
to  root  cuttings.  Those  that  are  more  nearh 
hardy  are  rooted  under  the  coolest  condi¬ 
tions  obtainable  during  the  summer  months. 
You  might  try  different  -conditions  day  v  ay 
of  experiment. 

367  2  .  Name  of  Heath  and  Treatmen 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the 
name  of  plant  and  its  culture  which  is  in 
the  letter?  (II.  B.,  Cheshire.) 

The  Heath  you  sent  us  is  Erica  wil- 
moreana,  a  hybrid  requiring  very  cool  treat¬ 
ment.  The  flowering  shoots  should  be  cut 
back  for  half  their  length  after  they  have 
done  blooming  and  encouraged  to  make  fresh 
growth.  Just  when  young  shoots  are  start¬ 
ing  you  can  repot  them  if  necessary.  Use 
a  compost  of  lumpy  fibrous  peat  and  nearly 
one-third  sand.  Do  not  bury  the  stem  of 
the  plant  more  than  it  was  before.  The  new 
compost  should  be  rammed  as  firmly  as 
the  old.  Nee-cHess  to  say,  good  drainage 
must  be  given.  At  ,the  end  of  June,  or  when 
the  young  growths  are  nearly  finished,  plunge 
the  plant  in  ashes  in  a  frame  and  the  sashes 
may  soon  be  left  off  altogether,  provided  the 
weather  outside  is  suitable  at  the  time.  If 
you  cannot  give  it  frame  protection,  you  can 
plunge  it  entirely  out  of  doors  in  ashes  and  I 
leave  it  there  till  the  end  of  September.  A 
span-roofed  house  is  the  best  place  for  win¬ 
tering  this  Heath.  In  cold  weather  no  at-  ; 
tempt  should  be  made  to  maintain  a  high 
temperature.  At  that  time  40  degs.  by  night 
will,  be  quite  high  enough,  though  it  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  a  little  higher  with  plenty 
of  air  when  the  weather  is  genial.  This 
will  expel  damp  from  the  foliage.  Keep  the 
soil  steadily  moist  without  saturation  at  any 
time.  See  that  thrips  do  not  get  upon  the 
plants  during  dry  weather,  hut  if  you  should 
detect  the  pest,  then  syringe  the  plants  with 
a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  compound  and 
water. 

3673.  Salvia  splenciens  grandiflot'a. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  how  1 
to  grow  Salvia  splendens  grandiflora  and 
when  to  sow  the  seed.  (C.  FI.,  Northamp¬ 
ton.) 

You  can  sow  at  any  time  during  March, 
but  the  earlier  now  the  better  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  degs.  Use  loam,  leaf  mould  and 
sand.  When  the  seedlings  have  made  a  pair 
of  rough  leaves  you  can  put  them  singly 
into  thumb  pots  and  keep  them  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  temperature.  When  the  roots  are 
well  through  the  soil  and  before  they  get 
in  any  way  pot-bound  shift  into  larger  sizes 
and  continue  doing  so  until  they  are  in  their^ 
flowering  pots.  At  the  second  potting  the 
compost  should  have  more  lcam,  and  when 
put  into  48  size  pots  or.  in  large'r  ones  you 
can  then  use  a  compost  of  equal  portions  of 
loam  and  well-decayed  cow  manure  with  a 
good  dash  of  sand.  The  pots  should,  of 
course,  be  well  drained.  By  the  end  of 
June  you  can  stand  the  pots  outside  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  .and  water  well  during  dry 
weather.  Flere  they  may  be  kept  growing 
until  about  the  middle  of  September  or  at 
least  before  there  is  any  danger  of  frost, 
when  you  can  take  them  into  the  greenhouse, 
where  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  will  enable 
them  to  flower  freely. 
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Of  all  insect  pests  that  ravage  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  the 
wireworm  is  the  deadliest.  The  damage  it  does  annually  is  appalling. 
To  exterminate  the  wireworm,  the  centipede,  the  leather  jacket, 
the  eel-worm  and  the  multipede  that  ruin  your  garden  use 

=  KILOGRUB  = 


— the  surest  and  most  effective  pest  destroyer  yet  produced — and  use  it  NOW, 
“KILOGRUB”  is  a  chemical  powder  which,  well  worked  into  the  soil  gives  out  fumes 
which  are  fatal.  No  insect  pest  can  live  on  “KILOGRUB”  treated  soil.  Only  2 
or  3  ounces  are  necessary  for  a  square  yard. 

Remember,  “KILOGRUB”  is  a  proved  success.  TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 


Prices, 


cash  with  order  7 -lbs. 
carriage  paid:—  i-cwt. 


2s.  Od.  J-cwt. 
5s.  Od.  1-cwt. 


7s.  Od. 
11s.  6d. 


Sample  Tin, 
9d. 


BOOKLET  ABOUT  IT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


JOHN  PEAK  &  Co.,  Dept  K,  54,  Soho  Street,  Wigan,  Lancs. 


r  a.  w.  RILEtrj 
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I  four  Gold  Medals,  Royal  Botanic  I 
Society,  1904-5-6-7. 

|  TEN  SILVER  MEDALS,  R.H.S.,  LONDON.  | 

I  Dept.  1. 

Rustic  Summer  Houses,  Billiard  I 

§  Rooms,  Pavilions,  Seats,  Pergolas,  a 
Bridges,  Arches,  Arbours,  Revolving  ® 
ij  Houses,  and  every  description  of  § 
Rustic  Work. 


Dept.  2. 

Conservatories,  Vineries,  Peach  £ 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses  and  Pits,  I 
Every  Description  cf  Glass  Houbc  and  | 
Heating  Apparatus. 

A  Competent  Surveyor  will  wait  | 
upon  Intending  Purchasers  in  Lon-  | 
don  or  Country.  Estimates  Free.  Full  f 
List  Post  Free  on  Application, 

We  have  the  largest  Show  Yard  (i-mile  long)  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  carry  positively  thelargest  stockin  London 

G.  W.  RILEY, 

Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E. 


By  Special 
Appointment 


OrcMds  OrcMds. 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE!, 

x  u,  u  Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

T°  the  King.  18  cordially  Invited  by 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO.  bumidSxrk’ 
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BEST  HORTICULTURAL, 
LARGE  AND  COBBLES. 
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W.  H.  ESSERY,  SWANSEA. 


HILL  &  SMITH, 

MANDFACTURERS  OP 

Iron  Fencing1,  Hurdles,  Gates, 
Wire  Netting,  Roofing,  Etc. 
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King- 


BEGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 
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Iron  Fencing.  Roofs,  Buildings,  Wood  anil  Stjne. 
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Chrysanthemums 
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3674.  Freesia  refracta  alba. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  ■when  to  sow 
and  how  to  grow  Freesia,  refracta  alba? 
(C.  H.,  Northampton.) 

August  is  the  best  month  to  sow  Freesias, 
so  that  they  can  be  grown  during  the  cold 
weather  throughout  the  winter,  which  is 
their  proper  season.  If  you  are  successful 
they  should  flower  in  the  following  spring. 
The  method  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  sow 
thinly  in  well-drained  5  in.  pots  and  then 
to  thin  out  the  seedlings,  leaving  only  five 
of  the  best.  Keep  growing  them  on  in  cold 
frames  till  cold  weather  makes  it  convenient 
to  put  them  in  a  greenhouse  on  a  shelf  close 
to  the  glass,  where  they  will  get  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  Keep  growing  them  until 
they  flower  or  ripen  off.  The  bulbs  may  be 
kept  in  the  pots  until  August,  when  they 
may  be  shaken  out  and  repotted.  The  best 
plan  is  really  to  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe.  If  you  have  the  seeds  by  you 
you  could  make  a  sowing  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment  either  during  this  month  or  the  next. 
The  pots  may  be  stood  in  a  cold  frame  and 
when  the  weather  gets  warm  turn  the  frame 
round  to  face  the  north.  Give  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is 
favourable  both  summer  and  winter. 

3675.  Culture  of  Abutilon  hybridum. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cultural  treat¬ 
ment  of  Abutilon  hybridum?  (Nemo,  North¬ 
ampton.) 

The  compost  for  these  greenhouse  shrubs 
should  consist  of  loam,  peat  and  leaf  mould 
in  equal  parts  with  a  good  dash  of  clean 
sharp  sand  to  ensure  porosity.  Drain  the 
pots  well,  as  they  require  an  abundance  of 
water  when  in  full  growth,  especially  'in 
warm  weather.  If  you  begin  with  small 
plants  and  require  a  large  one  or  two,  keep 
them  growing  and  shift  into  larger  sizes 
before  the  roots  become  potbound.  When  the 
flowering  pots  are  well-filled  with  roots  you 
can  give  them  weak  liquid  manure  once  or 
twice  a  week  with  advantage.  In  winter  the 
plants  should  be  kept  fairly  dry  if  in  a 
resting  condition,  but  if  you  wish  them  to 
grow,  then  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  to  52 
degs.  would  answer  and  a  little  more  water 
would  be  required  under  those  conditions. 
If  the  plants  are  only  intended  to  be  rested 
during  winter  a  temperature  of  40  degs.  to 
45  degs.  by  night  would  be  quite  sufficient. 
The  usual  plan  with  these  plants  is  to  en¬ 
courage  growth  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  to  allow  them  to  go  to  rest  late  in  the 
autumn.  In  this  condition  they  may  remain 
at  rest  through  the  winter  and  be  repotted, 
if  necessary,  when  they  commence  to  grow 
in  spring.  See  under  “Fruit”  for  your 
other  question. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3676.  Seedling  Tree  Lupins. 

I  obtained  and  sowed  a  packet  of  seed 
of  the  tree  Lupin  last  year,  but  they  only 
made  low  plants  about  1  ft.  high  and  have 
not  flowered.  What  would  vou  advise  me  to 
do  to  get  them  to  flower?  (J.  Lorimeu, 
Bucks.) 

The  tree  Lupin  being  a  shrubby  plant  re¬ 
quires  a  longer  time  to  come  into  bloom  than 
annual  Lupins.  You  should,  therefore,  exer¬ 
cise  patience.  During  the  coming  summer 
you  can  either  keep  the  ground  frequently 
hoed  around  the  plants  or  you  can  mulch 
them  to  encourage  vigorous  growth,  giving 
a  good  soaking  of  water  after  the  mulching. 
This  may  be  removed  early  in  September  so 
as  to  allow  the  plants  to  lipen  off  and  be 
better  able  to  withstand  the  winter.  They 
may  flower  a  little  during  the  coming  Au¬ 
gust  if  vigorous,  and  if  so,  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  larger  and  give  more  flowers 
in  succeeding  years. 
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3677.  Violas  in  Chalky  Soil. 

As  I  would  like  to  grow  Violas  in  my 
garden,  would  you  recommend  me  to  get 
seeds  or  plants  ?  Which  would  be  the  most 
easy  to  establish  in  a  light  and  chalky  soil 
liable  to  get  dry  in  summer  ?  They  would 
not  get  much  shade  as  there  is  only  a  fence 
to  the  garden.  Is  any  particular  treatment 
of  the  soil  necessary?  (C.  Harding,  Surrey.) 

What  you  require  is  to  improve  the  soil 
with  the  view  of  making  it  retain  moisture 
during  the  summer  months.  You  should, 
therefore,  trench  it  or  remove  the  whole  of 
the  good  soil  on  the  top  and  then  thoroughly 
break  up  the  subsoil  or  chalk  underneath. 
The  good  soil  can  then  be  returned  on  the 
top  of  it.  At  the  same  time  use  plenty  of 
well-decayed  cow  manure  to  mix  with  this 
soil.  Even  leaf  mould  would  be  an  assist¬ 
ance  in  helping  to  retain  moisture  during 
the  summer.  In  a  soil  of  this  kind  you  can 
either  raise  from  seeds  or  get  plants.  The 
latter  would  be  the  best  way  of  securing 
good  varieties  of  any  desired  colour.  The 
secret  of  establishing  Violas  is  to  plant 
them  early,  and  in  your  soil  it  should  be 
done  some  time  during  this  month  as  early 
as  possible.  They  may  not  make  much 
growth  until  well  into  April,  but  the  root 
system  will  be  getting  established,  and  that 
is  the  secret  of  success  with  Violas,  by  get¬ 
ting  them  well  forward  in  advance  of  the 
warm  weather.  At  the  beginning  of  June 
mulch  the  ground  with  something  that  will 
help  to  retain  the  moisture.  A  good  water¬ 
ing  occasionally  over  this  mulch  will  be  of 
immense  service. 

3678.  Plants  for  Chalky  Soil. 

Please  give  me  the  names  of  some  flowers 
that  would  be  easy  to  grow  in  such  a  soil 
as  mine  and  say  if  seeds  or  plants  are  the 
best  to  get.  (C.  Harding,  Surrey.) 

If  you  prepare  your  soil  as  advised  for 
Violas  you  can  grow  a  great  variety  of 
plants  in  such  a  soil  as  yours.  You  should 
get  plants  of  Pinks,  Carnations,  Lychnis 
coronaria  and  Antirrhinums,  the  last-named 
may  also  be  reared  from  seeds.  Other 
flowers  that  would  grow  freely  in  chalky 
soil  are  Wallflowers,  single  or  double  Pe¬ 
tunias,  Sweet  Williams,  Gaiilardias,  'Can¬ 
terbury  Bells,  Chrysanthemum  carinatum 
burridgeanum,  Scabiosa  atropurpurea,  Lii- 
num  grandiflorum  rubrum,  and  pot  Mari¬ 
gold  (Calendula  officinalis  Meteor).  You 
should  get  seeds  of  the  last-named  lot  of 
plants. 

3679.  Plants  for  a  Copse. 

There  is  a  copse  or  belt  of  trees  on  one  side 
of  our  garden  and  the  ground  beneath  is 
bare  and  unsightly.  Could  you  suggest  any- 
thing  that  would  grow  underneath  the  trees 
that  are  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  high,  consisting 
of  Elms,  Sycamore,  Ash  and  other  things 
of  that  sort?  (J.  Mason,  Hants.) 

The  roots,  of  most  of  those  trees  you  men¬ 
tion  tend  to  keep  the  ground  in  a  very  dry 
condition.  You  can  improve  it,  however,  by 
top  dressing  more  or  less  every  year  with 
well-decayed  cow  manure  or  leaf  mould. 
Such  things  as  the  Greater  Periwinkle 
(Vinca  major),  the  Lesser  Periwinkle  (V. 
minor),  Hypericum  calycinum  or  St.  Tohn’s 
Wort,  single  and  double  Daffodils  and  Cro¬ 
cuses  may  be  planted  with  a  reasonable  hope 
of  success,  even  if  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
shade.  If  the  shade  is  not  great  a  great 
many  other  plants  could  be  grown,  such  as 
Primroses.  Polyanthuses  and  Anemones,  in 
considerable  variety.  If  any  spots  are  fairly 
mcist,  you  could  plant  hardy  Ferns. 


HEDGES. 

3680.  Hedge  to  Turn  Cattle. 

One  side  of  mv  garden  faces  a  field  in 
which  cattle  are  kept  in  summer,  and  they 
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reach  over  the  fence  and  eat  plants  wthi 
their  range.  I  would  like  to  plant  a  hed<; 
along  -that  side,  but  I  fear  they  would  e; 
the  hedge  while  growing  up,  unless  you  ca 
suggest  something  they  would  not  eat. 
should  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinio 
about  this.  (J.  Golman,  Hull.) 

The  common  Hawthorn  or  Quick  makt 
the  best  hedge  against  cattle,  which  do  no 
as  a  rule,  molest  fully  grown  hedges  of  th: 
tree.  If  driven,  however,  by  lack  of  foddc 
they  might  do  harm  to  a  young  hedge.  T 
guard  against  this,  however,  you  could  pr 
wire  netting  along  the  top  of  the  fence,  an 
by  the  time  this  has  rusted  away  the  hedg 
will  have  grown  up.  Before  planting  prt 
pare  a  site  by  deeply  digging  or  even  trend 
ing  the  soil,  keeping  the  best  material  oj 
the  top. 


ROSES. 

3681.  Colour  and  Quality  of  Roses. 

I  bought  last  autumn  thirteen  Rose  tree 
and  ten  of  them  were  said  to  be  dwarfs  an 
three  of  them  climbers.  The  names  of  tl 
dwarfs  are  Victor  Verdier,  Ulrich  Brur 
ner,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  A.  K.  Williams,  Whit 
Scotch,  Reynolds  Hole,  Horace  Vernet,  Di 
puy  Jamainand  Paul  Neyron.  The  climber 
are  Charles  Lawson,  Longworth  Ramble 
and  Polyantha  Simplex.  I  should  like  t 
know  the  quality  and  colours  of  them,  es 
pecially  the"  last-named  climber  as  to  it 
thriving  and  blooming  qualities.  Also 
should  like  to  make  two  arches.  Could 
get  one  Bose  from  the  ten  which  are  sail 
to  be  dwarfs  to  add  to  the  three  I  alitad; 
have  for  this  purpose?  Would  Mr*.  J1 
Laing  serve  this  purpose?  Also,  may  1  as! 
if  the  three  already  named  are  suitable? 
have  plenty  of  boards  and  timber  of  variou 
sorts  and  would  like  your  advice  as  to  how 
I  could  build  those  arches.  (G.  F.  Yorks.)  1 

The  Roses  you  mention  are  all  gccd 
varieties  provided  you  have  got  them  trut, 
to  name.  The  following  are  Hybrid  Peri 
petuals  : — Victor  Verdier  (cherry-Rose)  • 
Ulrich  Brunner  (cherry-red);  Mrs.  J.  Lain; 
(pink);  A.  K.  Williams  (carmine-red): 
Horace  Vernet  (scarlet-crimson) ;  Dupuy  Ja 
main  (cerise) ;  and  Reynolds  Hole  (deep 
maroon).  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  Neyron 
(rose)  and  Longworth  Rambler  (light  crimi 
son)  are  Hybrid  Tea  Roses.  The  White 
Scotch  is,  of  course,  a  Scotch  Brier.  'Charles 
Lawson  is  a  hybrid  China  with  rose  flowers. 
Polyantha  Simplex  has  large  clusters  of 
small  white  flowers  and  is  the  parent  of  the! 
Polyantha  Roses.  The  climbers  you  mention, 
would  be  suitable  for  covering  arches.  We! 
do  not  think  that  Mrs.  J.  Laing  would  be' 
very  suitable,  because  although  it  might  be* 
grown  as  a  pillar  Rose  it  is  really  best  as 
a  bush  and  would  not  make  a  good  climber 
We  should  advise  you  to  get  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins  (shell-pink)  or  Lady  Gay  (cherry-pink  1, 
which  would  be  superior  to  two  of  the] 
climbers  you  already  have  and  would  make 
a  good  match  for  Longworth  Rambler.  For 
the  making  of  arches  you  must  have 
four  pieces  of  wood,  which  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  corner  posts,  two  on  each  side  of 
each  arch.  The  rest  of  the  wood  employed 
should  not  be  square  timber,  but  preferably 
branches  of  trees  of  various  shapes  either! 
with  or  without  the  -bark.  If  you  can  get 
arebinsr  or  bent  pieces  that  would  go  from 
one  pillar  to  another  over  the  top,  that  would 
be  a  good  foundation  on  which  you  could 
build  on  crosspieces  of  the  same  sort'  of 
material,  so  as  to  join  the  four  pillars, 
firmly  together  and  serve  as  a  sort  of  rough 
trellig  work  on  which  to  train  the  Roses.; 
If  you  have  seen  any  rustic  arches,  which 
are  usually  plentiful  enough  in  different, 
parts  of  the  country,  and  have  some  skill  in' 
the  fastening  of  wood  together,  you  could- 
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Are  YOUR  Pots  and  Pans  taking 
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build  up  arches  that  might  be  similar  to 
those  you  have  seen  or  different.  The  more 
fanciful  the  betler,  provided  they  are  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing 
them  down,  especially  when  the  Roses  are 
trained  upon  them  and  in  full  leaf.  There 
is  practically  no  limit  to  the  variation  which 
mav  be  introduced  by  means  of  undressed 
branches  of  trees  with  or  without  the  bark. 
The  wood  would  last  longer  if  well  var¬ 
nished,  before  training  the  Roses  upon  it, 
so  as  to  keep  out  rain.  Painting  them  would 
not  be  advisable  as  it  would  induce  an  arti¬ 
ficial  aspect,  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 


VEGETABLES. 

3682.  Onions  Unsatisfactory. 

I  made  a  sowing  of  Onions  last  September, 
but  they  came  up  rather  thinly,  and  to  add 
to  this  mischance  the  frost  has  killed  many 
more  or  perhaps  thrown  them  out.  They  are 
hardly  worth  while  leaving,  as  they  occupy 
more  ground  than  they  are  worth.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?  (J.  Lorimer, 
Bucks.) 

This  state  of  matters  is  frequently  the 
case  with  Onions  which  have  been  sown  in 
the  autumn  and  left  there  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  In  sheltered  places  they  are  usually 
worse  than  where  fully  exposed.  You  should 
prepare  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  by  deep 
digging  or  trenching,  and  manure  just  ' as 
you  would  for  spring-sown  Onions.  Allow 
the  ground  to  settle  for  a  little  and  then 
transplant  the  seedlings  into  lines  a  foot 
apart  and  6  in.  to  io  in.  from  plant  to 
plant  if  you  wish  large  Onions.  If  only 
for  home  use  they  could  be  planted  more 
thickly.  Use  a  trowel  for  digging  them  up, 
so  as  to  get  the  roots  as  intact  as  possible, 
and  if  the  soil  is  in  any  way  dry  they  could 
be  watered  in  at  the  time  of  planting.  This 
should  be  unnecessary  provided  you  trans¬ 
plant  them  noL  later  than  the  beginning  of 
April. 


FRUIT. 

3683.  Culture  of  Frame  Melons. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  culture  of  frame 
Melons.  (Nemo,  Northampton.) 

Frame  Melons  do  not  differ  from  those 
which  are  grown  in  pits  or  proper  Melon 
houses.  It  simpljr  means  that  they  are  to 
be  grown  in  frames  and  given  treatment  so 
as  to  ensure  the  necessary  amount  of  heat. 
You  should  sow  the  seeds  singly  in  thumb 
pots  at  the  present  time.  Use  a  compost  of 
turfy,  friable  loam  with  a  little  leaf  mould 
and  sand.  These  pots  should  be  plunged  in 
a  bottom  heat  of  75  degs.  If  you  have  no 
poba  gating  case  it  will  he  necessary  to 
adopt  some  other  means  to  get  the  necessary 
heat  to  ensure  germination.  For  instance, 
the  pots  could  be  plunged  in  a  box  of  soil 
and  the  box  stood  on  the  hot-water  pipes. 
A  hand  light  could  be  placed  over  the  box 
to  help  retain  the  moisture.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  could  make  up  a  hotbed  if  you 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  seeds  requiring 
heat  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  do  so. 
Less  heat  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
plants  '  growing  after  they  axe  fully  ger¬ 
minated.  When  the  seedlings  are  well  up 
they  should  be  placed  nearer  the  glass  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  drawn',  hut  still 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  60  degs.  by  night  at 
least.  When  the  seedlings  have  made  the 
first  rough  leaf  they  should  be  shifted  into 
larger  .pots,  being  careful  not  to  break  the 
boll  of  soil.  Bv  the  time  the  olants  have 
filled  this  second  size  of  pot  and  before  they 
g.-t  p  -tbound  you  should  have  a  hotbed  in 
readiness..  This  may  consist  of  cow  manure 
mixed  with  one-half  of  fresh  leaves  and 
Lvrn&d  once  or  twice  during  a  week,  which 
should  Ire  sufficient  to  make  the  manure 
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ready  for  the  building  of  the  hotbed.  It 
should  then  be  shaken  down  loosely,  making 
sure  that  the  sides  and  corners  are  strong 
and  the  bed  about  3  ft.  wider  than  the  frame, 
so  that  the  manure  will  extend  18  in.  beyond 
the  frame  on  all  sides  after  the  latter  has 
been  placed  on  it.  The  manure  should  be 
well  trodden  as  the  building  of  the  bed  goes 
on.  It  should  at  least  be  3  ft.  deep  on  .the 
southern  side  and  3^  ft.  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bed.  Set  on  the  frame  immediately 
and  cover  'the  manure  with  some  inches  of 
soil.  Then  make  up  a  compost  consisting 
of  good  turfy  loam  mixed  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  well-decayed  cow  manure  broken  up 
fine.  This  compost  should  be  substantial, 
though  not  sticky.  Place  this  soil  in  a  little 
hill  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  using  about  a 
barrow  load  in  each  light.  In  the  course  of 
a  da}'  or  two  this  soil  will  be  quite  warm 
and  you  may  proceed  to  plant  out  the  Melons 
on  the  top  of  the  hills  of  compost.  It  is  just 
likely  that  a  considerable  amount  of  steam 
may  .arise  from  the  manure  during  the  first 
day  or  .two,  and  that,  of  course,  would  con¬ 
tain  ammonia  to  an  injurious  extent  if  the 
frames  were  kept  entirely  closed.  You  must 
guard  against  this  by  tilting  up  the  frames 
a  little  at  the  Back,  even  at  night,  for  a 
day  or  two.  The  frames  should  be  matted 
up  at  night  to  retain  the  heat.  The  plants 
should  make  rapid  progress  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  especially  as  the  sun  is  gaining  in 
pcwer  every  day.  If  the  heat  in  the  frame 
is  likely  to  sink  below  70  degs.  to  75  degs. 
at  night  after  a  time  it  would  be  well  to 
place  some  fresh  fermented  manure  round 
the  outsides  of  the  frame,  placing  it  on  the 
edges  of  the  bed,  which  are  very  convenient 
for  this  purpose.  As  the  weather  gets  more 
genial  you  should  encourage  growth  by  sy¬ 
ringing  the  foliage  morning  and  afternoon 
of  bright  days. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3684.  Crocus  and  Gladiolus  Corms 

Diseased. 

Can  you  tell  me.  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  enclosed  bulbs  of  Crocus  and  Gladiolus? 
I  have  some  in  pots,  but  several  of  them  are 
complete  failures,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
the  cause  and  cure,  if  possible.  (J.  Mason, 
Hants.) 

The  corms  of  your  Crocuses  and  Gladioli 
have  been  attacked  some  time  last  year  by 
bacteriosis  caused  by  Bacterium  Hyacinthi, 
which  is  frequently  present  in  bulb  farms 
on  the  'Continent.  There  is  really  no  cure 
for  this  disease,  because  the  oorms  are  usu¬ 
ally  very  much  damaged  before  you  get 
them,  and  as  the  (ungus  lives  inside  the 
bulbs  there  is  no  remedy. you  can  .apply  that 
will  get  at  the  fungus.  The  only  thing  you 
can  do  in  such  a  case  is  to  examine  the 
corms  carefully  in  the  autumn  before  plant¬ 
ing  or  potting  them,  and  destroy  them  by 
burning.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  liable 
to  the  same  malady,  and  if  you  see  evidence 
of  the  yellowish  matter  in  the  scales  of  the 
bulbs  or  in  the  corms  of  Gladioli  you  should 
discard  them. 

3685.  How  to  Keep  Cats  Out  of  a  Gar¬ 

den. 

Mrs.  FI.  Lees  will  be  obliged  if  the  Editor 
will  advise  her  the  best  way  to  keep  cats 
out  of  a  garden  in  a  field.  The  garden  has 
wooden  railings.  (Lancs.) 

Several  remedies  for  the  cat  nuisance  have 
been  triod,  and  found  more  or  less  successful 
or  failures'  according  to  their  nature.  We 
have  found  wire  netting  the  most  successful 
of  anything  and  the  least  trouble.  There 
are  two  points  to  be  considered,  namely,  the 
lower  part  of  that  wooden  fence  and  the 
top.  Tf  the  pales  are  widely  enough  apart 
to  allow  cats  to  get  in  between  them  you 
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must  either  place  wire  netting  round  the 
sides  or  a  better  plan  would  be  to  get  narrow 
pales  to  put  in  the  openings,  nailing  them 
on  and  thus  making  the  fence  cat-proof. 
The  next  point  is  to  prevent  the  cats  from 
jumping  over  the  fence.  As  they  must 
alight  on  the  top  first,  a  good  plan  would 
be  to  fix  up  wire  netting  to  stakes  continued 
above  the  fence  sufficiently  high  to  which 
the  netting  could  be  securely  fixed.  This 
netting  need  not  be  very  wide,  provided  you 
fix  the  lower  half  of  it  to  the  upright  stakes 
and  allow  the  top  to  hang  loosely.  Cats  do 
not  like  wire  netting,  more  especiall}'  if  it 
swings,  about  loosely.  We  have  used  this  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  found  it  is  the  last 
thing  they  will  do  to  get  inside  gardens 
where  such  netting  has  been  employed. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3686.  Ground  Oyster  Shell. 

Having  used  peat  moss  fibre  with  ground 
oyster  shell  in  it  for  bulbs  and  also  in  pot¬ 
ting  soil  for  'Carnations,  I  have  now  a  good 
heap  that  has  been  used  once.  Can  this  be 
used  again  for  any  purpose  ?  The  ground 
oyster  shell  is  like  coarse  sand.  Does  it  sup- 
ply  any  plant  food.  (H.  G.  D.,  Berks.) 

If  the  oyster  shell  is  sifted  out  it  might 
be  used  as  sand  for  mixing  with  potting 
soil  intended  for  Chrysanthemums  or  any 
other  soft-wooded  subject.  We  think  it 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble,  however.  It 
might  be  applied  to  heavy  soil  in  the  garden 
for  mixing  with  the  staple  material  in  which 
Roses  or  any  other  plants  are  grown.  It 
would  also  make  a  useful  material  for  mix¬ 
ing -with  soil  used  for  top-dressing  lawns. 
It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  and  besides  acting  mechani¬ 
cally  in  making  the  soil  more  porous  it 
would  supply  a  small  portion  of  food  for 
plants  in  the  form  of  lime. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3687.  How  to  Destroy  Grass  Borders. 

Mrs.  JF.  Lees  will  be  obliged  if  the  Edi¬ 
tor  will  advise  her  how  to  destroy  grass  bor¬ 
ders  about  2  ft.  wide.  She  does  not  wish  to 
remove  the  sods,  but  wants  to  destroy  the 
roots  so  that  the  grass  cannot  grow  again. 
Thanks  for  previous  answers.  (Lancs.) 

It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  destroy  grass 
by  digging  or  trenching,  provided  those 
grasses  are  fibrous-rooted  and  do  not  have 
underground-running  roots  or  rhizomes  like 
Couch  grass  and  a  few  others  of  that  creep¬ 
ing  nature.  The  border  may  simply  be 
deeply  and  carefully  dug  over,  so  that  the 
giassy  side  of  each  spit  will  be  turned  down 
below.  Trenching  would  be  even  more  ef¬ 
fective,  especially  if  there  is  Couch  grass 
amongst  it.  In  this  latter  case  _the  top  spit 
could  be  turned  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
and  as  much  of  the  rhizomes  and  the  Couch 
glass  removed  as  possible.  All  the  other 
grasses  will  die,  but  if  any  Couch  grass 
remains  it  will  have  to  get  up  near  the  sur¬ 
face  or,  that  will  die  also.  In  any  case 
should  a  few  tufts  of  Couch  grass  make  their 
appearance  during  the  coming  season  a  fork 
could  be  used  to  dig  them  up,  thus  securing 
as  much  of  the  root  as  possible.  There  is 
no  need  to  remove  the  sods  'at  all  as  they 
help  to  make  the  soil  rich. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(F.  S.  Truro)  Aloe  serra  (see  under  “Stove 
and  Greenhouse'’  for  treatment). 

(J  B.)  1,  Acacia  dealbata ;  2,  Pteris  Wim- 
settii ;  3,  Clivia  miniata ;  4,  Sparmannia 
africana 

(A.  Thompson)  1,  Scilla  bifolia;  2,  Nar¬ 
cissus  cyclamineus ;  3,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae 
saidensis;  4,  Eranthis  lryemalis-;  5,  Galan- 
thus  Elwesii. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Before  a  leaf  bud  has  burst,  its  whole  life 
cts;  in  the  full  blown  flower  there  is  no 
nore;  in  the  leafless  root  there  is  no  less.” 

-Emerson. 
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Suass  aud  Rosas. 

I  looked  where  the  roses  ivere  blowing, — - 
They  stood  among  grasses  and  reeds  ; 

I  said,  ‘  Where  such  beauties  are  growing, 
Why  suffer  these  paltry  weeds  ?  ” 

Weeping,  the  poor  things  faltered, 

“We  have  neither  beauty  nor  bloom, 

We  are  grass  in  the  Roses’  garden — 

But  our  Master  gives  us  this  room. 

"We  have  fed  His  humblest  creatures, 
We  have  served  Him  truly  and  long ; 

He  gave  no  grace  to  our  features — 

We  have  neither  colour  nor  song. 

“Yet  He  who  has  made  the  Roses 
Placed  us  on  the  self-same  sod  ; 

He  knows  our  reason  for  being — 

We  are  grass  in  the  garden  of  God.'’ 

— James  Freeman  Clarke. 


It  is  an  interesting  phase  of  gardening 
to  make  a  collection  of  the  varieties  that 
belong  to  a  family.  Take  the  hard} 
Primulas  for  instance,  a  charming  sprmg- 
flowering  family  that  can  become  a  ver) 
interesting  feature  of  the  garden.  Then, 
again,  the  Campanulas — these  will  be  for 
summer  flowering,  and  always  make  a 
good  display  where  suitably  placed,  The 
present  is  an  excellent  time  to  consider 
this  matter,  either  to  purchase  plants  or 
to  obtain  the  seed  and  rear  them  in  this 
manner.  Primroses,  Auriculas,  Pol)an- 
thuses — all  of  these  familiar  plants  are  of 
the  Primulaceae  family  with  many  more 
charming  varieties.  Some  corner  of  the 
rock  garden,  perhaps,  we  may  devote  to 
them,  and  seeds  may  be  sown  now  under 
glass,  or  a  little  later  without  its  aid,  for 
often  the  seeds  germinate  all  the  better 
for  cool  conditions.  I  always  think  the 
spirit  of  place  should  be  realised  in  our 
flowers  ;  it  adds  much  to  their  interest  to 
know  their  native  haunt.  Thus  we  have 
in  P.  capitata  (a  very  late  flowering 
variety),  P.  mollis,  P.  rosea  and  P.  sik- 
kimensis,  four  varieties  that  have  come 
to  us  from  India  from  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  and  also  the  more  familiar 
P.  denticulata.  We  have  alpine  species 
in  P.  marginata  and  P.  Auricula  alpina, 
and  varieties  from  Japan  in  P.  japonica 
and  P.  Sieboldii.  If  I  wished  for  a  small 
selection  I  know  that  my  choice  would  be 
P.  marginata,  a  very  choice  and  beautiful 
type,  P.  calycina,  P.  spectabilis,  P.  Sie¬ 
boldii  and  P.  sikkimensis ;  these  first, 
and  then  P.  denticulata.  P.  japonica  and 
P.  rosea.  We  must  not  omit  the  old- 
fashioned  double  Primroses,  which  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  raised  from  seed,  and  I 
am  especially  pleased  with  a  fine  strain 
of  what  was  sent  to  me  as  Primrose  Poly¬ 
anthus  ;  the  strain  is  yellow  and  surpris¬ 
ingly  long  flowering.  The  Primulas 
should  not  be  in  too  sunny  a  position  : 
some  seem  to  like  a  raised  position  as 
P.  denticulata;  others  much  moister  con¬ 
ditions,  P.  japonica,  for  instance,  revel¬ 
ling  in  deep  moist  soil.  I  must  confess 
that  in  growing  from  seed  I  much  prefer 
sowing  the  seeds  in  pots  even  if  the  pots 
are  to  stand  out  of  doors,  rather  than  in 
the  ground.  The  blue  Primrose  is  worthy 
a  place  in  some  cool  border,  and  quite 
easy  to  rear  from  seed.  It  should  be 
given  a  position  that  gets  very  little  sun¬ 
shine.  as  then  its  colour  is  richer  and 
more  lasting  than  in  sun-baked  spots. 

A  Garden  of  Campanulas. 

Where  there  is  a  cool  border  looking 
north  or  east  there  I  should  be  inclined 
to  make  a  charming  little  garden  of 
Campanulas.  There  is  never  any  need  to 
lament  the  possession  of  a  sunless  border 
as  a  northern  border  must  be,  but  rather 
to  covet  it.  Do  not  let  us  be  satisfied 
with  one  or  two  of  the  commonest  and  the 
inferior  varieties,  but  let  us  choose  the 


choicest  and  the  most  beautiful  Campa¬ 
nulas  we  can  grow.  So  readily  can  we 
work  up  a  stock  from  a  single  plant  that 
-it  will,  if  we  desire  it,  be  sufficient  to 
buy  only  a  plant  or  two  of  each  kind. 
In  one  year  I  have  raised  over  thirty  good 
plants  from  a  single  specimen  of  C. 
persicifolia,  because  I  wanted  a  long  line 
of  it. 

C.  persicifolia  grandiflora  Backhousei 
perhaps  touches  the  high-water  mark  of 
perfection.  It  is  beautiful  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions.  C.  Fergusoni  is  a  new 
garden  hybrid  and  worthy  of  a  place,  yes, 
even  in  close  proximity  to  the  previous 
variety.  As  particularly  blue  in  colour, 
a  pleasing  blue,  I  must  mention  C.  azurea 
and  C.  amabilis.  To  my  mind  the  good 
old  C.  grandis,  or  C.  latiloba,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  an  excellent  peren¬ 
nial,  and  it  flowers  well  in  drier  and  sun¬ 
nier  situations  than  the  majority  of  Cam¬ 
panulas  care  for. 

Among  the  dwarfer  forms  C.  carpatica 
is  one  of  the  best  dwarf  in  habit,  the 
flowers  are  large  in  proportion  and  borne 
in  a  conspicuous  and  striking  manner. 
This  plant  I  have  found  very  useful  as 
an  edging  for  a  large  bold  border  that 
is  somewhat  cold,  and  shaded,  and  the 
soil  moist.  Several  improved  forms  of 
this  fine  variety  have  been  introduced. 
White  Star,  and  Riverslea  (blue),  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  every  way.  I  remember  once 
seeing  an  edging  of  the  tiny  white  Hare¬ 
bell,  C.  pumila  alba,  encircling  a  round 
Rose  bed  ;  the  edging  was  a  mass  of  the 
delicate  white  bells  and  very  beautiful. 

A  Pink  Canterbury  Bell. 

It  always  seems  to  me  desirable  to 
make  a  point  of  growing  some  pink  Can- 
terbury  Bells.  The  colour  range  of  the 
Campanulas  is  curiously  narrow  and  re¬ 
stricted,  white  and  bluish-mauve  for  the 
most  part,  now  and  then  a  bluer  blue, 
but  with  C.  Medium,  or  Canterbury  Bell, 
we  may  strike  another  note — we  get  pink, 
and  a  well  grown  pink  Canterbury  Bell 
has  wonderful  beauty. 

Illy  readers  who,  perhaps,  for  years 
have  grown  their  Campanulas  on  sunny 
borders,  will  question  the  wisdom  of 
placing  them  in  borders  facing  north  or 
east,  but  let  them  make  the  experiment ; 
at  any  rate,  with  a  few  plants,  particu¬ 
larly  those  that  are  due  to  flower  durng 
the  first  half  of  July,  and  it^vill  be  found 
that  they  remain  in  bloom  almost  twice 
the  length  of  time,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
emphasised  this  point.  A  wet  season  does 
not  make  so  much  difference,  but  if  it  is 
a  dry  one,  then  the  fact  is  surprisingly 
marked ;  and  if  the  dead  blooms  of  C. 
persicifolia  and  its  varieties  be  picked  off 
the  stem,  the  second  blooms  will  be  as 
lasting  as  the  earlier  ones. 

If  the  plants  are  to  be  raised  from 
seeds,  good  reliable  seeds  should  be  ob¬ 
tained,  for  there  is  but  little  satisfaction 
in  growing  poor  inferior  strains,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  people  do  not  always  know 
how  inferior  their  plants  are. 

F.  Norfolk. 
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White  Flowers 


—  for  — 

Cut  Blooms. 


Often  is  the  question  asked — Which  are 
the  best  white  flowers,  useful  for  bunch¬ 
ing  or  for  making  into  a  bouquet,  or  fill¬ 
ing  vases  for  table  decoration  ?  Coloured 
flowers  are,  of  course,  very  beautiful,  but 
white  flowers  have  an  attraction  all  their 
own,  and  being  emblematical  of  purity 
and  innocence  are  much  esteemed  and 
much  in  demand  for  particular  'purposes 
and  at  certain  seasons. 

There  is  a  great  choice  of  annuals  and 
perennials  that  supply  us  with  these 
flowers  all  the  year  round,  and  a  little 
study  and  observation  will  soon  show  us 
which  are  the  most  suitable  for  our  par¬ 
ticular  needs.  The  double  white  Pyre- 
thrums  are  very  valuable  for  the  kind  of 
work.  They  have  long,  graceful  stems, 
and  are  easy  to  cultivate,  and,  flowering 
freely  as  they  do  in  June  and  September, 
supply  us  with  a  large  quantity  of  blooms. 
White  Dahlias  are  also  very  useful,  easy 
to  cultivate  and  inexpensive.  Gladiolus, 
too,  are  very  prominent  when  used  as  a 
centre  piece  in  a  bouquet.  The  white  Ni- 
gellas,  or  Love  in  a  Mist,  as  they  are 
sometimes  named,  are  very  pretty  and 
curious  flowers.  Both  the  annual  and 
perennial  Phloxes  are  very  handsome,  and 
lend  a  very  rich  appearance  when  used  in 
any  floral  decoration.  Primula  obconica 
randiflora  alba,  with  its  large  trusses  of 
owers,  pure  white,  is  also  indispensable. 
The  Scabious  are  also  highly  prized  for 
cutting  purposes,  and,  like  many  other 
of  the  valuable  snow-white  flowers,  are 
cheap  and  easy  of  culture. 

Nicotiana  afflnis,  Shasta  Daisies,  Ten- 
week  Stocks,  Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  Sultans, 
Bachelor's  Button.  White  early  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tulips,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Hyacinths,  Lupins,  Aquilegias, 
Asters,  Antirrhinums  (Snapdragons),  Can¬ 
terbury  Bells,  Carnations,  Mrs.  Sinkins 
Pink,  Francoa  (Bridal  Wreath),  Petunias, 
Poppies,  Sweet  Williams,  Cinerarias,  Ca¬ 
mellias,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Arum  Lilies, 
Candytuft,  Cornflowers,  Foxgloves,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Gilias,  Heuchera,  Linaria  White 
Pearl,  Pentstemons,  and  a  host  of  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  are  all  valuable 
for  the  making  of  bouquets  or  filling  vases 
and  for  any  floral  decorations  where  white 
flowers  are  in  demand. 

If  the  fragrance  of  Mignonette  is  re¬ 
quired  as  a  special  feature,  the  White 
Pearl  could  be  used  with  excellent  effect, 
and,  as  a  finishing  touch,  Gypsophila 
paniculata  could  be  employed  to  stand 
out  above  the  level  of  the  other  flowers. 
It  gives  them  a  fairy-like  appearance,  and 
■waves,  about  in  the  slightest  breeze,  al¬ 
most  in  appearance  like  miniature  flakes 
of  snow. 

If  Roses  are  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  H.P.  Niphetos  is  an  excellent 
long-pointed  bud,  and  Alice  Grahame  is 
a*so  very  useful.  Blanche  Morceau  is  a 
pretty  Moss  Rose,  Florence  Pemberton, 
Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry,  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  Allen  Chand¬ 
ler  The  Bride,  and  the  white  Maman 
Gochet  are  all  invaluable  for  the  florist  in 
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the  making  of  a  nice  bouquet,  button¬ 
hole,  ladies’  sprays,  etc. 

All  white  floral  decorations  should  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  green,  glossy  foliage  from  other 
plants  or  shrubs,  and  many  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  grasses  are  helpful. 

Joseph  Floyd. 
- - 

A  Belfast  Pose  Firm’s  Action. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Dublin,  on 
February  24th,  the  case  of  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  v.  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  was  listed  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  Fitzgib- 
bon,  and  Lord  Justice  Holmes.  This  was 
an.  appeal  by  the  defendants  from  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  restrain¬ 
ing  the  defendants  from  using  the  name 
“Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,”  the 
plaintiffs  contending  that  the  real  objects 
of  the  appellants  was  to  create  an  im¬ 
pression  in  the  public  mind  that  their 
“firm”  was  the  same  as  the  old-established 
firm  of  the  respondents.  The  Court  dis¬ 
missed  the  appeal,  with  costs,  the  order 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  be  slightly 
varied,  so  as  to  allow  defendants  to  use 
the  name  in  connection  with  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  deceive 
the  public. 
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Prize  Competitions. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  Anal,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,i  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 

WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition, ”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  iesae.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150^  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub- 

RESULTS  OF 

LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Douglas  Gray,"  frnthe  article 
no  “  The  Cactus  ami  its  Propagation  ’’ 
page  140.  5  ’ 

The  Prize  Letter  Competition  last  week  was 
crowded  out  for  want  of  space. 

Renovating  -  - 

Vine  Borders, 


The  Vine  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  tl 
border  containing  the  roots  sLould  nev 
be  allowed  to  deteriorate  in  the  matter 
sufficient  food  supply. 

During  the  winter,  when  the  Vines  ha- 
been  pruned,  is  the  best  time  to  unde 
take  the  work  of  renovation,  and  a  ft 
hints  on  the  best  method  of  procedu 
may  be  of  use  to  readers  of  the  “  G.W. 

In  the  first  place,  the  surface  of  t 
border  should  be  cleared  of  any  muh 
left  from  last  season,  and. then  forked  1 
lightly,  taking  care  not  to  damage  ai 
roots.  Should  the  border  surface  be  ve: 
full  of  roots,  it  is  best  not  to  fork  at  a! 
but  simply  sweep  the  loose  soil-  off  with 
broom.  Then  apply  a  good  top-dressir 
of  some  approved  artificial  manure,  sod 
fine  bone  meal  and  old  soot.  If  tl 
border  requires  more  soil,  it  is  best  to  k 
some  whole  turves  all  over  at  interva 
of  three  or  four  inches  apart  and  we 
tread  them  down.  I  have  also  found 
an  excellent  plan  to  place  one  turf  close' 
round  each  Vine  at  the  base,  ramming 
very  firmly.  This  encourages  young  roo 
-to  push  out,  which  eventually  cover  tl 
surface  and  penetrate  into  the  new  soi 
Every  Vine-grower  knows  that  roots  o 
the  surface  are  far  more  valuable  tha 
those  lower  down.  When  the  border 
finished  cover  it  all  over  with  fresh  hors< 
droppings  to  the  depth  of  about  tw 
inches.  This  will  conserve  the  moistui 
during  the  summer,  and  also  act  as 
stimulant  to  the  young  roots  each  tin 
the  Vines  are  watered. 

In  the  case  of  new  borders  which  ai 
partly  made  up,  and  do  not  fill  the  allotte 
space,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  front  sid ' 
and  if  roots  can  be  found  penetrating  i 
search  of  more  nourishment,  another  ro 
of- turf  should  be  built  up  from  the  botton 
Tread  firmly  as  the  work  proceeds,  an 
between  each  layer  of  turf  give  a  goo 
sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones,  charco; 
and  soot,  and  also  a  light  dusting  of  lin: 
and  old  mortar  rubble.  The  trvo  latter  ii 
gradients  are  most  essential  for  all  stor 
fruits,  and  more  especially  the  Vim 
When  the  wall  of  turf,  so  to  speak, 
built  up  to  the  required  level,  it  shoul 
be  kept  in  place  by  boards  supported  wit 
stays  across  from  the  wall.  This  is  nece: 
sarv  until  the  border  is  eventually  con 
pleted. 

The  above  directions  apply  to  insid! 
borders,  but  when  an  outside  border 
provided  this  must  not  be  neglected,  bi 
receive  practically  the  same  treatment, 
good  covering  of  strawy  litter  is  very  bem 
ficial  on  an  outside  border,  as  it  -ware 
off  heavy  rains  and  keeps  the  frost  froi 
injuring  any  surface  roots.  I  do  not  ac 
vocate  placing  tin  sheets  or  any  such  pr< 
tection  on  the  border,  as  it  is  apt  t 
become  too  dry. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  -to  apply 
dusting  of  air-slaked  lime  to  both  insicl 
and  outside  borders  when  they  are  bein 
overhauled,  as  this  is  of  much  assistant 
to  the  Vines  during  the  stoning  period. 

R.  Thatcher. 

Thorpe  Subenham  Gardens, 

Market  Harboro’. 
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The  Caucasian  .  .  . 

-  Scabious  = 


(Scabiosa  caucasica). 


We  have  quite  a  number  of  plants  from 
the  Caucasus,  including  some  very  useful 
subjects  for  the  hardy  herbaceous  border. 
Of  all  the  perennial  species  of  Scabious 
in  gardens  the  above  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  if  not  the  most  frequently  culti¬ 
vated  of  all.  When  growing  vigorously 
the  plant  usually  stands  about  18  in.  to 
2  ft.  high,  according  to  the  fertility-of  the 
soil  and  the  rainfall  of  the  district.  The 
leaves  are  more  or  less  deeply  divided  like 
most  of  the  species  of  Scabious,  though 
less  so  than  the  dwarf  species  suitable  for 
the  rockery.  The  stems  bear  solitary 
heads  of  flowers  on  long  slender  stems, 
so  that  they  are  very  useful  for  cut  flower 
purposes,  apart  from  the  decoration  of  the 
border  itself. 

Those  who  have  an  old  plant  can 
readily  multiply  it  by  lifting  it  in  spring, 
just  when  growth  is  commencing,  and 
divide  it  into  a  number  of  pieces,  each 
with  a  crown  or  more  and  roots  attached. 
These  when  planted  firmly  in  freshly  dug 
soil  will  readily  become  established  and 
make  good  flowering  plants  in  July, 
August,  and  sometimes  later.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  attached  to 
the  raising  of  plants  from  seeds,  as  they 
vary  to  some  extent,  and  very  often  the 
cultivator  is  able  to  single  out  a  plant  or 
two  which  differs  from  its  parent  in  hav¬ 
ing  larger  flowers — it  may  be  darker  or 
lighter  in  colour  and  altogether  worthy 
of  preservation.  Both  the  light  and  the 
dark  blue  flowers  are  very  handsome. 


Rainer’s  .  ,  . 

=  Bellflower  = 


(Campanula  Raineri). 


Amongst  the  numerous  Bellflowers  in 
cultivation  there  is  an  immense  amount 
of  variation  in  height,  from  plants  that 
merely  hug  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
those  that  are  4  ft.  or  3  ft.  high.  That 
under  notice  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  very  dwarf  ones.  The  stems 
only  rise  2  in.  to  3  in.  above  ground  and 
become  branched,  each  branch  bearing 
one  large,  erect,  light  blue,  bell-shap_ed 
flower.  These  flowers  are  of  a  large  size 
by  comparison  with  the  tiny  plant.  The 
leaves  are  produced  in  rosettes  that  lie 
close  to  the  ground  and  may  be  more 
or  less  hidden  by  the  flowers  where  the 
plant  blooms  well.  This  Bellflower  is  a 
native  of  Italy  and  judging  from  that  and 
its  dwarf  habit  the  cultivator  will  plant 
it  on  a  well-drained  slope  or  pocket  on 
the  rockery.  It  is  not  particular  in  the 
matter  of  soil,  but  sand  and  leaf-mould 
mixed  with  the  ordinary  staple  will  assist 
it  in  making  good  growth.  The  soil 
should,  of  course,  be  well  drained  so  that 
there  will  be  no  stagnant  moisture  about 
the  roots  in  winter.  The  plant  blooms  m 
June  and  July. 


Scabiosa  caucasica. 


[ Maclaren  and  Sons. 


Campanula  Raineri. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  -to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  15°  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

T wo  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Campanula  macrostyla. 

There  are  many  beautiful  and  inter¬ 
esting  flowers  among  our  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  annuals  which  are  practically  only 
known  to  a  few  amateur  gardeners.  The 
variety  mentioned  above  is  one  of  them. 
Last  year  looking  through  the  catalogues 
as  usual,  with  the  object  of  making  a 
choice  of  seeds  to  grow,  I  noticed  Cam¬ 
panula  macrostyla,  and  having  bought  a 
packet  proceeded  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  About  the  end  of  February  I  pre¬ 
pared  a  little  soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
in  shallow  pans  not  too  thickly.  Previous 
to  this,  observing  that  the  seed  was  of  a 
hard  nature,  I  soaked  it  in  warm  water 
for  20  minutes,  having  no  artificial  heat 
in  my  greenhouse,  and  this  greatly 
assisted  its  germination.  In  about  three 
weeks  the  little  seedlings  came  up,  and  as 
soon  as  they  made  six  leaves  I  pricked 
them  off.  At  this  point  I  decided  to  grow 
them  in  pots,  and  therefore  made,,  up 
some  soil  as  follows: — Two  parts  loam, 
one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part  sand,  and 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  bone  manure.  The 
pots  I  used  were  4^  in.  and  6  in.  I  placed 
the  seedlings  direct  from  the  seed  pans 
into  these,  one  plant  in  the  small  size 
and  three  in  the  larger.  They  grew  away 
very  rapidly  and  when  the  flower  buds 
began  to  appear  I  gave  them  a  little  weak 
manure  water.  They  commenced  to 
bloom  in  May  and  continued  until 
August,  the  flowers  being  all  nicely 
veined.  As  the  plants  reach  a  height  of 
2  feet,  a  thin  stick  will  be  required  to 
support  the  main  stem.  Any  reader  who 
wishes  to  grow  this,  will  I  feel  sure  be 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

Chudleigh.  C.  J.  Stephens. 


The  Iris. 

A  few  of  these  beautiful  flowers  should 
be  in  every  garden,  a  good  strong  hardy 
perennial  doing  well  in  any  position  and 
with  their  erect  sword-shaped  leaves  they 
are  very  attractive.  They  bear  curiously 
formed,  but  mostly  very  showy  flowers, 
and  the  culture  is  very  simple.  They 
prefer  a  somewhat  moist,  loamy  soil  and 
appear  to  better  effect  when  not  too  fre¬ 
quently  disturbed,  as  they  then  grow  into 
good-sized  clumps  and  produce  a  greater 
abundance  of  flowers.  They  are  easily 
propagated  by  dividing  the  plants,  mak¬ 
ing  very  good  plants  for  the  corners  of 
herbaceous  borders  or  planted  at  intervals 
along  the  front  of  the  same.  There  are 
a  variety  of  colours ;  amongst  others, 
blue,  white,  purple,  purple  and  white, 
and  blue  and  yellow.  Then  there  is  the 
English  variety  of  the  Iris  which  is  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  original  species. 
October  is  a  good  time  for  the  planting 
and  division  of  the  same. 

Wimbledon.  A.  D.  C. 


Violets  in  Pots. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Violets 
that  are  grown  in  cold  frames  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  freshness  and  colour,  and  especially 
is  this  so  during  hard  weather,  when  the 
grower  hardly  dares  to  remove  the  frost- 
mats  even  during  the  daytime.  I  have 
found  that  a  capital  way  to  keep  up  the 
supply  is  to  grow  a  few  in  pots  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way.  Prepare  during  the  autumn 
some  good  strong  crowns  by  removing  all 
runners  and  decayed  leaves,  then  pot  them 
in  four  or  five  inch  pots  and  stand  them 
out-of-doors  until  mid-December,  when 
they  may  be  introduced  in  batches  into  a 
gently  warmed  greenhouse.  In  about  a 
fortnight  they  will  be  in  full  bloom.  They 
last  but  a  short  time,  so  a  few  must  be 
brought  in  frequently  as  required. 

Miss  E.  Miles. 

Canterbury. 


Beg-onia  haageana. 

This  is  a  tall-growing  plant,  with  stout, 
erect  stems  and  large  leaves  of  a  pale 
bronzy-green  veined  with  red.  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  pale  pink,  and  have  the 
exterior  of  the  sepals  densely  covered  with 
reddish  hairs,  are  large  and  produced  in 
densely  packed  clusters.  The  colour  is 
most  pleasing,  and  its  delicacy  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  peculiar  hue  of  the  foliage. 
It  is  most  striking  when  placed  amongst 
other  plants,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of 
more  general  cultivation. 

It  grows  best  if  potted  in  a  compost  of 
peat  loam  and  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure  in  equal  parts,  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  silver  sand  added.  It  may  be  kept 
in  a  small  state  with  great  care,  but  if  fine 
specimens  are  required  growth  should  be 
encouraged  by  frequent  shiftings  as  the 
pots  become  filled  with  roots,  and  kept  in 
a  house  with  a  temperature  of  55  degs. 

J.  M.  T. 

Earnock  Gds.,  Hamilton,  N.B. 


The  Moss  Phloxes. 

There  are  few  plants  so  suitable  for 
rock  or  alpine  gardening  as  the  Moss 
Phloxes.  These  delightful  little  plants 
will  quickly  cover  the  rocks  with  a  lovely 
mantle  of  dark  glossy  green  foliage.  Not 
only  are  they  capital  rockery  plants,  but 
they  make  a  remarkably  effective  edging 
to  beds  or  borders  outlined  by  rough 
-stones  over  which  the  leafy  stems  will 
spread  themselves.  They  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  subjects  to  manage.  Planted  in  a 
deep  sandy  loam  they  will  need  no  fur¬ 
ther  attention.  For  wall  gardening  they 
are  excellent,  and  the  coolness  of  the  soil 
behind  the  wall  tends  to  keep  the  plants 
in  good  condition  for  a  very  long  time. 
There  are  many  good  varieties  now  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  among  them  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  especially  good  subulata 
compacta,  a  really  charming  little  plant, 
with  large  rosy-pink  flowers  passing  to 


carmine  at  the  centres.  The  foliage  is  a 
dark  glossy  green,  and  the  flower  steins 
^wiry,  the  whole  plant  wearing  a  neat  and 
elegant  appearance,  and  proving  very  at¬ 
tractive  when  planted  among  bulbs. 

Langport.  W.  F.  Glover 


A  Pretty  Centre  Bed. 

I  secured  a  very  pleasing  effect  in  my 
garden  this  summer  by  planting  an  ob¬ 
long  centre  bed  with  Rose  Gruss  an  Tep- 
litz,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  edged  with 
yellow  and  lavender  Violas.  This  made 
quite  a  break  from  the  usual  bedding 
Geraniums  with  Lobelia  edging,  and  the 
whole  bed  was  a  feast  of  colour  from  July 
until  October.  I  planted  two  strong 
plants  of  Rose  Gruss  an  Teplitz  in  the 
centre,  the  colour  (as  most  people  know) 
being  a  vivid  scarlet-crimson;  then  down 
in  two  rows  on  either  side  pink  and  white 
Canterbury  Bells,  with  an  edging  of  yel¬ 
low, and  lavender  Violas,  planted  alter¬ 
nately.  Two  good  Violas  selected  were 
Florizel  (lavender)  and  Sunshine  (yellow). 
To  maintain  the  display  I  kept  the  faded 
blooms  constantly  picked,  never  allowing 
a  dead  blossom  to  remain  on,  as  these 
soon  form  seed  pods  and  stop  the  plants 
blooming.  I  might  mention  that  the 
Canterbury  Bells  gave  three  distinct  crops 
of  bloom,  due,  no  doubt,  to  my  keeping 
the  faded  flowers  removed. 

G.  W.  B. 

Harringay,  N. 


Statice  profusa. 

Fashion’s  decree  has  relegated  this  won¬ 
derful  free-flowering  plant  to  a  “back 
seat,”  in  company  with  many  of  its  com¬ 
peers.  Collectively  its  flowers  are  de¬ 
cidedly  showy,  while  individually  they  are 
most  interesting,  the  calyx  being  of  a 
papery  texture  and  very  persistent,  with  a 
small  white  corolla,  entitling  it  to  a  place 
in  any  representative  collection  of  plants. 
It  is  not  over  fastidious  as  to  treatment, 
a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-soil  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  with  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal,  pleasing  them  well. 
They  are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
treated  on  orthodox  lines,  grown  in  a  cold 
frame  or  pit  during  the  summer,  and  then 
transferred  to  an  airy  greenhouse  for  the 
winter.  The  flowers  will  be  found  useful 
in  a  number  of  ways,  not  the  least  being 
their  lasting  qualities  and  long  season  of 
blooming. 

T.  H. 

Hill  House  Gardens,  Harrow  Weald, 
Middlesex. 

- - 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  offices  of  this  Fund  have  been  re¬ 
moved  to  Milton  House,  Surrey  Street, 
Strand,  London,  E.C. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Flower  Show. 

This  year’s  summer  show  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham,  Northumberland,'  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  Incorporated  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  on  July  28th,  29th 
and  30th.  This  Society,  by  the  way, 
claims  to  be  the  oldest  in  England,  hav¬ 
ing  been  established  in  1824.  The  list  of 
prizes  is  a  long  one  and  the  sums  offered 
are  generous.  Application  for  schedules 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Wilfrid  Pace,  A. C. A.,  Emerson  Cham¬ 
bers,  Blackett  Street,  Newcastle. 
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The  Right  and  the 
Wrong  Way  of  Sowing. 

A  deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured 
oil  is  essential  to  successful  Pea  culture, 
md,  if  possible,  the  ground  should  be 
urned  up  during  the  winter  and  left  in 
1  rough  state  until  the  approach  of  the 
.owing  season  so  that  it  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  exposure  to  frost  and  weather. 
5eas  are  deep-rooting  subjects,  therefore 
he  best  results  are  more  likely  to  be 
jbtained  by  incorporating  the  manure 
,vith  the  soil  at  a  good  depth  as  the  work 
jf  digging  proceeds  than  by  placing  it  in 
he  trenches  at  the  time  the  seed  is  sown, 
mother  advantage  of  the  former  method 
jeing  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  in¬ 
duced  to  spread  a  considerable  distance 
m  each  side  of  the  row  in  search  of  nour- 
shment,  whereas  the  latter  method  causes 
the  roots  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood 
)f  the  manure  in  the  trenches  and  obtain 
their  nourishment  and  moisture  from  a 
romparatively  small  area  of  ground  with 
the  result  that  dry  weather  speedily  has 
in  unfa /our  able  effect  upon  the  plants. 

Peas  should  never  be  sown  under  or 
near  to  larg*3  trees,  or  drawn,  unfruitful 
growth  will  be  produced  and,  if  possible, 
the  rows  should  run  from  north  to  south 
;o  that  the  sun  will  shine  on  both  sides. 
Before  sowing  the  seed  and  when  the  soil 
is  fairly  dry  and  friable,  the  ground  must 
be  well  raked  and  broken  up  and  also 
lightly  trodden. 

The  old-fashioned  practice  of  sowing 
Peas  in  narrow  V-shaped  drills  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  1  herewith,  is  a 
mistake  and  does  not  give  the  seeds  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  into  strong  sturdy 
plants;  other  common  mistakes  being 
placing  the  rows  too  closely  together  and 
sowing  the  seed  too  thickly.  Sketches  3 
and  4  give  a  good  idea  of  the  difference 
in  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  roots 
of  properly  sown  Peas  and  Peas  sown  too 
thickly. 

Shallow7  trenches,  the  w'idth  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  spade,  should  be  got  out  similar  to 
Tig.  2,  and  the  seed  be  evenly  distributed 
in  the  bottom,  a  pint  of  seed  being  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  row  about  forty  feet  in  length. 
The  seed  should  be  covered  with  fine  soil 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  if 
the  finished  surface  of  the  trench  is  a  little 
below  the  natural  ground  level  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  dotted  line  A  in  Fig.  2,  it 
will  provide  space  for  earthing  the  young 
plants  as  thev  grow. 

Birds  are  very  partial  to  young  Peas, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the’  seed  is  sown, 

!  several  strands  of  black  thread  should 
be  stretched  up  and  dowrn  each  row7  about 
an  inch  from  the  ground,  or  the  row7s 
be  covered  with  tanned  garden  netting 
to  provide  protection.  Mice  are  often 
troublesome  and  eat  the  seeds  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  germination.  As  a  preven¬ 
tive  the  seeds  should  be  slightly  damped 
and  dusted  w7ith  red  lead  before  being 
sown,  whilst  trapping  and  poisoning  are 
the  only  remedies  after  the  seeds  have 
commenced  to  grow7.  Repeated  dustings 
of  lime  and  soot  will  prevent  slugs  injur¬ 
ing  the  young  plants. 

ORTUS. 


4. 


Methods  of  sowing  Peas;  1,  wrong  wav: 
3,  right  way;  3,  result  of  thin  sowing ;  in 
4  the  -plants  are  too  crowded. 


During  a  recent  week  84  tons  of  flowers 
were  landed  at  Penzance  from  the  Scilly 
Islands. 

Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society. 

The  competitions  at  the  Horticultural 
Show7,  to  be  held  in  conjunction  w7ith  the 
Horse  Show  of  the  above  Society  at  Bal¬ 
moral,  Belfast,  on  July  22nd  and  23rd 
next,  will  be  open  to'the  United  Kingdom. 
The  schedule  of  prizes  can  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Kenneth 
MacRae. 

The  White  City  •  Diploma. 

The  plate  for  the  diploma  which  is  to 
be  issued  in  connection  with  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  was  completed  recently 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Eye,  and  the  printing  has 
been  proceeded  with.  The  diplomas  were 
expected  to  be  reach7  bv  the  middle  of 
this  month,  about  which  time  exhibitors 
may  apply  for  them. 


Rhubarb. 


Planting  and  Forcing. 

Best  Kinds  to  Grow. 

Because  this  plant  is  seen  in  every  cot¬ 
tage  garden  a  general  idea  seems  to  pre¬ 
vail  that  it  is  very  common  and  that  its 
growth  requires  no  attention — that  it  will 
fight  its  way  right  enough  if  left  alone. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  Judging  from  the 
impoverished  specimens  to  be  seen  in 
some  small  gardens,  a  few  cultural  hints 
on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here,  as  now  is  the  time  to  plant,  or  re¬ 
plant,  Rhubarb  crowns. 

In  order  to  obtain  juicy,  tender  stalks 
•of  a  goodly  size  the  ground  must  be 
well  trenched  and  manured  one-and-a- 
half  or  two  spits  deep,  a  spit  being  the 
depth  of  the  spade.  Choose  a  spell  of 
mild  weather  if  possible,  as  it  is  not  good 
for  the  soil  to  be  turned  over  when  frosty. 
Some  amateurs  may  think  that  simple 
digging  wall  suffice,  but  this  is  not  so. 
Rhubarb  being  a  deeply-rooting  plant  it 
is  really  necessary,  if  the  best  results  are 
desired,  to  trench  the  ground  deeply ; 
then  mix  in  a  liberal  quantity  of  half- 
rotted  manure,  and  level  the  surface, 
breaking  up  lumps. 

Whether  you  have  bought  a  new  supply 
or  merely  wish  to  increase  your  old  stock, 
the  crowns  should  be  cut  up,  taking  care 
that  each  piece  carries  a  bud.  Plant 
these  2  in.  or  3  in.  below  the  surface  in 
rows  3  ft.  apart  each  v7av.  This  finished, 
a  mulching  of  well-seasoned  manure 
should  be  applied  half  a  foot  deep,  which 
will  keep  the  crowns  warm  and  the  soil 
moist  during  frost. 

Forced  Rhubarb  is  in  much  demand  for 
the  early  spring  markets,  and  usually 
fetches  a  good  price,  therefore  it  pays  to 
grow  a  supply.  Old  crowns  v7hich  have 
yielded  w7ell  during  past  seasons  are  best 
for  this  purpose.  Divide  and  plant  them 
on  an  old  mushroom  bed  for  choice,  but 
if  this  is  not  available,  make  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed  in  a  shed  or  outhouse,  or  even  outside 
if  the  crowns  after  being  planted  are 
covered  with  tubs  or  tree  pots.  The  main 
point  is  to  keep  them  dark  and  v7arm.  They 
may  even  be  left  in  the  Rhubarb  bed  if 
large  pots  or  pans  be  upturned  over  them, 
and  these  covered  w7ith  straw7  litter  from 
the  stable  or  byre.  A  later  crop  may  be 
produced  by  simply  covering  with  the 
pots,  but  no  litter. '  As  the  stalks  grow 
raise  the  pots  from  the  ground  on  pieces 
of  brick  or  anything  else  suitable  to  en¬ 
sure  plenty  of  height. 

Rhubarb  does  not  require  much  water¬ 
ing,  Nature’s  supply  as  a  rule  being  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  but  on  dry  soils  w7eak  liquid 
manure  may  be  given  occasionally  during 
summer. 

If  w7ell  cared  for,  a  Rhubarb  bed  v7ill 
yield  good  crops  for  several  years,  but  no 
stalks  should  be  pulled  the  first  season ; 
this  is  important. 

Some  good  kinds  are  Kershaw’s  Para¬ 
gon  and  Myatt’s  Victoria,  the  latter  large 
and  crimson.  Hawke’s  Champagne  and 
Johnstons  St.  Martin  are  two  good 
earlies,  the  latter  a  fine  forcer.  Stott's 
Monarch  is  good  for  general  culture. 

E.  VYNER, 
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$k  Sasikiv  Uxiks  Sxvovi. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow  does  no  harm  in  the  garden. 
Indeed,  it  gives  plants  of  dwarf  character 
a  great  amount  of  protection  and  unless 
the  snow  lies  unusually  long  the  foliage 
will  remain  quite  fresh  when  the  snow 
has  gone.  Unfortunately,  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  prevalence  of  east  winds  before  the 
advent  of  the  present  snowstorm  did  a 
considerable  amount  of  harm  to  many 
evergreen  subjects.  This  was  due  as 
much  to  loss  of  moisture  from  the  leaves 
as  from  the  amount  of  cold.  Evergreen 
foliage,  whether  the  plants  are  herbs  or 
shrubs,  gives  off  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture  in  winter  and  when  the  ground 
is  dry  and  frozen  hard  the  passage  of 
moisture  from  below  is  checked  and  the 
evergreen  leaves  suffer,  especially  if  the 
sun  is  strong  while  the  east  winds  are 
blowing. 

The  Wallflower  often  suffers  in  this 
way  and  the  taller  it  is  the  more  harm  is 
done.  Even  Saxifragas  and  Phloxes  with 
other  herbs  suffer  in  this  way.  The  leaves 
of  the  Golden  Privet  and  certain  varieties 
of  Euonymus  japonicus,  such  as  E.  j. 
latifolius  albo  variegatus,  have  suffered 
a  good  deal  this  winter,  especially  in  ex¬ 
posed  positions  and  where  the  plants  are 
tall.  The  leaves  have  already  fallen  to 
a  great  extent,  but  the  wood  is  yet  quite 
sound  where  we  have  been  observing  it, 
and  beyond  the  loss  of  foliage  the  plants 
will  recover  with  the  rise  of  temperature 
in  spring.  The  golden  variegated  Euony¬ 
mus  has  withstood  the  ordeal  better  than 
most  of  the  others.  Tea  Roses  have  suf¬ 
fered  somewhat  where  no  protection  was 
given  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  snow,  but 
the  snowfall  as  we  write  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  them. 


Evergreen  Conifers  with  horizontal 
branches  like  those  of  the  Cedar  of  Leba¬ 
non  sometimes  suffer  severely  owing  to  a 
heavy  fall  of  soft  or  wet  snow  which  hangs 
upon  them  in  spite  of  wind.  Those  who 
have  trees  or  shrubs  likely  to  suffer  in 
this  way  should  be  on  the  alert  and  have 
the  branches  well  shaken  with  a  long 
pole  so  as  to  bring  down  the  bulk  of  the 
snow  before  it  breaks  the  branches.  Even 
quite  small  Conifers  may  suffer  in  this 


The  whole  plant  of  an  Aspidistra  con¬ 
sists  of  a  stout  underground  rhizome 
giving  off  one  leaf  at  short  distances  all 
along  its  length.  When  a  plant  has  been 
grown  for  a  year  or  two  in  a  pot  under 
favourable  conditions  it  will  be  found  that 
these  leaves  have  become  crowded  and  it 
may  be  the  rhizomes  are  pushing  out  of 
the  pots  for  want  of  room  to  creep  under 
the  soil.  At  that  stage  the  plant  should 
be  repotted  into  a  large  size  or  else 
broken  up  into  several  so  as  to  increase 
the  number  of  plants  of, a  useful  size  for 
table  decoration.  / 

The  method  of  propagation  is  simply 
by  division.  The  whole  plant  should  be 
turned  out  of  its  pot  and  the  soil  carefully 
removed  from  the  roots  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  best  method  of  dividing  the 
piece.  A  single  leaf  with  a  small  portion 
of  rhizome  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
plant,  as  a  new  axis  or  crown  would  arise 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  undesirable  to  make  a  large 
number  of  such  small  pieces.  Three  or 
four  leaves  may  be  retained  with  the 
rhizome  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Clean  pots  should  be  used  of  a  size 


way  in  sheltered  positions  where  the  snow 
hangs  upon  them  and  bears  down  the 
branches.  Gooseberries  sometimes  get 
borne  to  the  ground  and  all  their  branches 
broken  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island 
where  the  snowfall  is  heavy.  This  is  often 
due  largely  to  bad  or  neglected  pruning, 
but  even  then  if  the  bushes  -were  shaken 
so  as  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  snow  fall 
the  bushes  would  continue  to  stand  up¬ 
right. 


proportionate  to  that  of  the  plants  to  be 
put  in  them.  They  should  be  well  drained 
so  that  no  stagnant  moisture  may  remain 
about  the  roots,  otherwise  the  leaves  will 
turn  yellow  before  their  natural  time. 
Each  leaf  should  live  several  years  under 
proper  conditions  as  to  light,  heat  and 
moisture.  In  a  greenhouse,  where  the 
light  would  be  very  powerful,  a  little 
shade  would  be  an  advantage,  but  in  a 
window  the  plant  may  stand  near  the 
glass  at  all  periods  of  the  year  to  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  keep  plants 
dry  half  the  time  and  standing  in  posi¬ 
tions  where  they  cannot  get  anything  like 
an  adequate  amount  of  light.  Many 
plants  are  killed  every  year  by  that 
means. 

The  compost  should  be  fairly  substan¬ 
tial  for  this  class  of  plants  and  the 
accompanying  diagram  ‘shows  a  simple 
but  suitable  compost.  The  dark  spaces 
on  the  right  show  that  three  parts  of  loam 
should  be  used  to  one  part  of  leaf-mould 
and  one  part  of  sand.  Some  rough  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  placed  over  the  drainage 
in  the  pot  and  some  soil  placed  on  this  so 
that  the  rhizome  will  just  be  covered  when 


The  Propagation  of  Aspidistra. 
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otting  is  completed.  Press  the  soil 
ither  firmly  and  then  water  it  down  with 
rosed  watering  pot.  After  this  opera- 
on  no  more  water  should  be  given  until 
le  soil  shows  that  it  is  really  getting 
ry.  When  the  plant  is  in  full  growth 
nd  the  weather  warm  a  good  amount  of 
ater  may  be  given.  During  autumn 
nd  winter  less  water  will  be  required, 
ut  the  soil  should  be  kept  just  damp, 
therwise  the  foliage  will  suffer  irrepar- 
ble  harm  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  get 
ry  for  any  length  of  time. 


The  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium 
enax)  is  a  splendid  subject  for  the  sea- 
hore,  being  among  the  most  wind-resist- 
ng  of  foliage  plants.  It  has  been  proved 
iardy  as  far  north  as  Scotland. 

iledlars  Popular  Again. 

Medlars  seem  to  have  regained  the 
>opularity  they  lost  for  more  than  a  cen- 
urv.  The  Romans,  who  probably  intro- 
luced  the  Medlar  tree  into  South  Bri- 
ain,  ate  the  austere  fruit  unmellowed  by 
lecay;  but  they  also  appreciated  the  fla- 
our  of  Sloes,  as  we  know  from  the  stones 
ound  in  their  baths  at  Silchester.  Apart 
:rom  the  fruit,  which  some  Frenchman 
las  neatly  named  “un  fruit  de  fantasie,” 
he  Medlar  is  remarkable  for  the  fantastic 
appearance  of  its  tortuous  branches,  its 
handsome  foliage,  and  beautiful  white 
blossoms. 

- - 


The  accompanying  illustration  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Masters  we  think  indicates  good 
cultivation  rather  than  that  the  five 
flowers  on  a  stem  are  in  any  way  fixed. 
That  is,  from  a  batch  of  seedlings  none 
of  them  may  show  this  peculiarity  in  the 
following  season.  At  the  same  time  we 
think  these  five  flowers  crowded  together 
at  the  end  of  the  stem  show  up  well  in 
the  matter  of  size  by  comparison  with  a 
stem  which  bears  only  three  flowers.  All 
of  them  are  considerably  reduced  below 
the  natural  size,  but  the  size  of  the  five 
flowers  may  be  determined  by  comparison 
with  those  on  the  three-flowered  stem. 

It  is  not  a  wavy  petalled  variety,  as  the 
standards  are  rounded  and  of  the  usual 
form,  being  naturally  flat  and  erect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  natural  fold  in  the 
middle  of  the  standard.  This  part  of  the 
flower  is  of  a  bright  salmon-rose.  The 
wings  are  cream-coloured  and  suffused 
with  the  faintest  rose.  It  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  regarded  as  a  bicolor,  we  pre- 
sume,  although  not  so  pronounced  in  that 
respect  as  many  others.  Still  it  is  a 
handsome  flower,  and  well  worthy  of  a 


place  in  a  collection.  We  consider  bi¬ 
colors  very  superior  to  striped  and  flaked 
flowers  when  colour  effect  is  the  con¬ 
sideration.  Although  there  are  two 
colours  in  the  flower,  they  are  not  mixed 
but  confined  to  different  parts  of  the 
flower.  This  is  another  new.  variety  of 
the  grandiflora  type,  which  has  been 
raised  and  selected  for  its  good  points  by 
Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire, 
and  now  being  put  into  commerce  for  the 
first  time. 

- - 

Nettle  sprouts  have  recently  been  on 
sale  in  London.  They  are  tender  and 
palatable. 


A  Generous  Donor. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South 
Shields  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society 
a  deficit  was  reported  on  the  year’s  work¬ 
ing  of  -£34  4s.  6d.  A  cheque,  to  cover 
this  adverse  balance,  was  sent  by  the 
president  of  the  Society,  Mr.  James 
Kirkley,  who  was  re-elected  president. 


-  The  Culture  of  - 


Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis. 


♦ 

The  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  Gladio- 
us  Brenchleyensis  are  in  great  request 
:or  house  decoration  in  the  early  autumn. 
They  are  so  beautiful,  and  withal  so  easy 
}f  culture,  that  they  should  be  grown  by 
all,  be  their  garden  ever  so  small. 

In  winter  trench  or  deeply  dig  the 
ground,  forking  in  a  quantity  of  half- 
iecayed  manure  as  the  work  proceeds. 
The  manure  should  be  about  one  foot  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  Do  not  rake  the  surface 
level,  but  leave  it  rough,  so  that  frost  may 
pulverise  and  sweeten  it. 

Early  in  March  choose  a  dry  day,  wThen 
the  soil  is  in  a  friable  condition,  in  which 
to  plant.  First  go  over  the  ground  with 
the  hoe,  breaking  up  the  clods,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  surface  level.  This  done,  the 
:orms  may  be  planted  at  once.  Plant 
about  4  ins.  deep  and  1  ft.  apart,  in 
|  clumps  of  three  or  six  together.  If  the 
soil  is  heavy  it  will  be  advisable  to  sur¬ 
round  each  corm  with  sand. 

When  the  leaves  appear  hoeing  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  down  weeds  and  to  aerate 
the  soil.  As  the  flower  spikes  show,  a 
stout  stake  should  be  fixed  to  each  one. 
A  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  about 
2  oz.  to  a  clump  of  three  plants,  will  en¬ 
sure  a  brilliant  colour  in  the  flowers.  If 
the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  a  good  watering 
should  be  given  before  applying  the  am¬ 
monia.  A  glorious  display  of  flowers  ex¬ 
tending  over  -several  weeks  will  be  the 
result  of  this  treatment. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  plants  should 
be  lifted  with  their  leaves  intact  to  re¬ 
main  over  the  winter. 

Northumbrian. 


Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Charles  Masters.  \ALaclaren  and  Sons^ 
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—  The  — 

Propagation  of  the  Common  Hydrangea 


C 


The  common  Hydrangea  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  in  spring  or  in  autumn, 
dependent  upon  the  relative  size  the 
grower  would  like  his  plants  to  be.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  object  is  to  get  one  large  truss  of 
bloom,  and  with  that  object  in  view  cut¬ 
tings  about  3  in.  long  are  selected  and  a 
few  of  the  lower  leaves  removed  ready  for 
insertion  in  small  pots  in  light  sandy  soil. 
If  the  propagator  commences  early  in 
spring  he  should  secure  a  slight  heel  of 
the  old  wood,  as  the  young  wood  will  yet 
be  rather  soft  and  inclined  to  damp.  A 
little  artificial  heat  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  spring,  consequently  only  those 
who  have  heated  greenhouses,  or  the 
means  of  affording  a  little  artificial  heat, 


should  attempt  their  propagation  at  that 
time.  With  this  convenience,  however, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  rooting  the  cut¬ 
tings  at  any  time  after  they  are  large 
enough  and  sufficiently  firm  to  emit  roots 
without  damping. 

About  the  end  of  August,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  anyone  with  the 
convenience  of  a  cold  frame  can  propa¬ 
gate  the  common  Hydrangea.  As  a  rule, 
no  cuttings  would  be  obtainable  from  the 
shoots  which  have  just  about  finished 
flowering,  but  on  large  bushes  there  are 
always  some  of  the  branches  which  have 
not  flowered.  The  best  of  them  should 
be  selected  and  prepared  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  They  should 
be  inserted  firmly  in  light  sandy  soil  to 
the  number  of  three  in  a  3  in.  pot.  They 
should  be  placed  in  the  frame  and  the 
latter  kept  close  until  the  resumption  of 
growth  shows  that  the  cuttings  are  rooted. 

Some  air  should  then  be  given  for  a 


(Hydrangea  hortensis). 

few  days  to  harden  the  cuttings  which 
may  then  be  potted  off  singly  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  frame.  They  will  soon  take 
to  the  fresh  soil,  after  which  the  ashes  of 
the  frame  covering  them  may  be  pulled 
right  off  so  that  the  young  plants  may 
have  full  exposure  to  sunshine  and  air. 
When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  assistance 
may  be  given  by  weak  liquid  manure 
twice  a  week.  This  will  impart  vigour  to 
growth  and  give  the  leaves  a  rich  green 
appearance.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  they  should  be  gradually  allowed 
to  go  dry  with  the  object  of  ripening  off 
the  wood  and  causing  the  leaves  to  fall. 
The  terminal  bud,  if  the  treatment  has 
been  good,  will  be  large  and  plump,  giv¬ 


ing  promise  of  one  large  truss  of  flowers 
for  the  following  spring  or  summer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which 
the  plants  have  been  subjected  to  start 
them  into  fresh  growth. 

The  plants  propagated  in  spring  will 
be  taller,  with  a  stronger  stem  than  those 
struck  in  autumn,  but  a  good  use  may  be 
found  for  both  sizes  of  the  plants  in  the 
conservatory.  When  growth  starts  in 
spring  weak  liquid  manure  can  be  given 
until  the  flowers  commence  to  expand. 
This  will  ensure  vigour  of  growth  and  a 
massive  truss  of  bloom.  See  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram  for  compost. 

- - 

“  Arbor  Day  ”  was  celebrated  at  the 
Garden  City,  Letchworth,  on  February 
27th  in  very  wintry  weather,  and  during 
tbe  afternoon  some  7,000  Scotch  Firs  were 
planted.  Over  100,000  trees  have  already 
been  planted  throughout  the  city. 


In  many  gardens  this  vegetable  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  very  small  account,  which  I 
think  is  a  great  pity,  as  it  is  not  only 
one  of  our  most  nutritious  foods,  but  also 
when  properly  cooked  and  served,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delicious  dishes  one  could 
wish  for.  While  not  very  fastidious  as 
to  soil,  the  Bean,  like  most  other  vege¬ 
tables,  well  repays  good  cultivation. 
Deeply  dug  and  well-manured  ground  ot 
a  fairly  heavy  description  produces  the 
finest  Beans,  but  any  soil,  if  well  worked 
and  manured,  will  carry  a  paying  crop. 
The  first  sowing  of  Early  Mazagan  may 
be  made  as  early  in  February  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked.  Make  furthei 
sowings  of  the  finer  varieties  during 
March  and  April.  Give'  30  inches  be 
tween  the  rows,  and  4  inches  from  Bear 
to  Bean  in  the  lines.  So  many  fine  varie¬ 
ties  are  now  on  the  market  that  it  is 
difficult  to  name  the  best.  Here  I  fine 
that  Bunyard's  Exhibition  and  Aquadulce 
do  very  well.  Last  season  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Belfast,  sent  me 
their  new  Milecross  Monarch  for  tria1 
and  this  is  certainly  the  very  finest  Bean 
I  have  ever  grown.  Many  of  the  pods 
contained  seven  seeds,  and  the  flavour  is 
of  the  best.  C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 

- - 

Zonal  Geraniums. 


A  New  Method  of  Wintering. 

The  amateur  cultivator  on  the-  Conti¬ 
nent,  like  his  fellow  gardener  in  this 
country,  often  has  a  difficulty  in  winter¬ 
ing  Geraniums  owing  to  the  lack  of  a 
heated  greenhouse.  In  Belgium  a  plan 
is  adopted  by  some  amateurs  as  recorded 
by  La  Tribune  Horticole.  Instead  of 
taking  the  cuttings  at  the  end  of  August, 
they  are  taken  at  the  end  of  September. 
The  cuttings  are  cut  3^  in.  to  4  in.  in 
length  and  the  leaves  completely  removed. 
After  allowing  them  to  dry  for  a  short 
time  they  are  inserted  three  together  in 
3  in.  pots.  They  are  then  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  and  kept  close.  At  the  end  ot 
three  weeks,  the  result  being  pretty  well 
assured,  the  plants  are  taken  out  and  the, 
frame  filled  with  dry  leaves,  heaping  them 
up  to  some  considerable  depth.  They  are' 
then  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil  till  about 
14  in.  from  the  glass.  The  pots  are  after¬ 
wards  replaced  upon  the  bed  of  soil  with¬ 
out  plunging  them,  and  care  is  taken  to 
remove  the  leaves  from  the  cuttings  a 
second  time.  This  operation  completed, 
the  plants  are  then  dusted  rvith  flowers  of 
sulphur  to  heal  the  wounds  where  cuts 
were  made,  to  prevent  damping.  Aii 
should  be  given  at  all  times  when  the 
temperature  is  suitable.  No  water  should 
be  given  during  winter.  If  damp  should 
again  appear  the  dusting  of  sulphur  is? 
to  be  repeated.  No  doubt  some  bottom 
heat  would  be  engendered  by  the  thick 
bed  of  leaves  and  by  this  means  frost  i; 
kept  out.  The  means  is  not  costly  and 
anyone  can  try  it. 


Notes  on 

Broad  Beaps. 


Propagation  of  Hydrangea  hortensis. 
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Fig.  i.  Cut  down  Clematises  as  shown 
re.  Strong-flowering  shoots  will  grow 

ain. 

rive  in  a  rich  soil,  and  too  often  they  are 
it  out  in  narrow  borders  containing  very 
'■or  soil. 

Any  specimens  that  are  being  planted  now 
ould  have  a  nice  depth  of  good  border 
am  to  grow  in,  and,  if  possible,  add  some 
d  potting  compost,  that  in  which  Chrysan- 
emums  have  been  grown  is  very  suitable, 
id  a  small  quantity  of  half-decayed  leaves, 
anting  Roses. 

Be'  sure  that  the  roots  of  Rose  trees  do 
>t  get  very  dry  at  this  season.  Many  trees 
e  planted  late  in. the  season-for  such  work,- 
it  -if  every  care  be  taken  to  prevent  over- 
■yness  at  the  roots,  and  a  thick  mulch  of 
flf-rotted  manure  be  instantly  applied, 
ere  will  not  be  any  losses  among  the 
iwly-planted  specimens.  Before  putting  on 
e  mulch  give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
addition  to  the  dipping  of  the  roots  in 
ater  prior  to  the  planting. 

•uning  Roses. 

The  work  e>f  pruning  Roses  may  now  com- 
ence.  Select  those  plants — of  the  Hybrid 
Jrpetual  section — which  have  very  incon- 
ucuous  buds  at  the  base  of  the  branches,  to 
r  pruned,  for  dealing  with  first.  Very  ro¬ 
ast  growing  varieties  must  not  be  pruned  as 
ird  as  others  which  are  more  weakly  in 
rowth.  The  hard  pruning  in  the  latter  case 


Clematises. 

pruned  at  the  proper  season  Clema- 
make  satisfactory  growth  and  blossom 
afterwards.  These  plants  are  much 
as  a  rule,  and  consequently  do 
t  give  us  the  wealth  of  flowers  they  other- 
se  would  if  well  treated.  The  necessary 
Lining  should  now  be  done  without  any 
rther  delay;  but  all  sections  should  not 
pruned.  For  the  benefit  of  inexperienced 
rsons  I  will  here  name  the  different  see¬ 
ms.  The  Jackmannii  and  Viticella  see¬ 
ms  must  be  cut  down  to  about  i  ft.  from 
i  ground  level;  the  Lanuginosa  section 
rst  be  moderately  pruned,  and  the  Florida 
d  Patens  section  not  pruned  at  all. 

Fig.  i  shows  how  the  pruning  of  a  Clema- 
Jackmannii  should  be  done, 
anting  Clematises. 

Plants  growing  in  pots  may  be  put  out  at 
most  any  time,  but  others  growing  in  bor- 
rs  should  not  be  lifted  and  transplanted 
te  in  the  spring.  Pot  plants  should  be 
eferred  even  for  present  planting.  They 


Flower  Garden. 


NOW  IS  THE 
TIME  TO  PLANT 

KEEWAY’S  Beautiful" 
Blue  Delphiniums 

Flourishing  in  every  garden,  they  are  the  STATELIEST  ol 
PERENNIAL  PLANTS.  These  celebrated  improvements  are 
invaluable  for  their  introduction  of  blue — in  masses — -to  the 
garden.  K.ELWAY  &  SON  developed  this  race,  and  they  should 
be  procured  direct.  They  are  now  ready,  strong  plants,  in  choice 
named  selections.  Collection  “  B,”  15s,  per  dozen.  Collection 
“  D,”  42s.  per  dozen.  Delivered  free  for  remittance  with  order. 


The 


KELWAY  &  SON 


The  Royal 
Langport 
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■  will  result  in  stronger  growth  being  made, 
and  the  former  will  prevent  a  too  luxuriant 
growth. 

Dahlias. 

The  tubers  of  last  year’s  growth  may  be 
planted  again  this  year  if  they  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  prove  quite  satisfactory,  but  older 
tubers  in  clusters  are  not  so  serviceable. 
They  should  be  at  once  placed  in  large  pots, 
or  deep  boxes,  or  even  on  the  stage  of  a 
warm  house  or  pit,  and  covered  with  a  com¬ 
post  of  sandy  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand,  just 
leaving  the  crowns  visible.  In  a  very  short 


Fig.  2.  Planting  Raspberries ;  A  shows 
the  cut-bach  cane,  and  the  fibrous  roots  which 
must  be  carefully  preserved ;  B  shows  the 
canes  -planted  in  rows. 

time  new  shoots  will  grow,  which,  in  due 
course,  will  be  available  as  cuttings. 

Watering;. 

As  the  sun’s  rays  become  stronger,  plants; 
and  especially  seedlings,  growing  in  small 
pots,  quickly  dry  up,  and  so  a  constant  su¬ 
pervision  is  necessary.  Use  tepid  water. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Raspberries. 

Canes  may  still  be  planted.  It  is  really 
wiser  to  delay  the  planting  of  the  canes 
until  the  present  month,  where  it  proved  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  it  out  last  autumn,  than  to 
put  them  in  while  the  soil  was  cold,  and  in 
some  districts  very  moist,  during  January 
and  February. 

The  canes  must  be  cut  down  at  the  time  of 
planting,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  at  A  and  B. 
Select  canes  of  medium  strength  and  possess¬ 
ing  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  as  shown  at  A. 
B  shows  the  canes  planted  in  rows.  The 
rows  should  be  5  ft.  apart,  and  the  canes 
nine  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Put  on  a 
good  mulch  of  leaf-soil  first  and  then  one  of 
half-rotted  manure,  directly  the  planting  is 
finished,  and  do  not  forget  to  give  the  newly- 
planted  canes  a  thorough  watering.  If  the 
roots  be  kept  in  a  moist  medium  the  plants 
will  soon  get  established. 

Nailing-up  Wall  Trees. 

Continue  to  fasten  the  branches  of  wall 
trees  in  position,  getting  on  with  those  on 
north-west  and  north  walls  ;  but  the  branches 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots  on 
south  walls  may  be  left  as  long  as  possible 
before  they  are  nailed  or  tied.  When  fas¬ 
tened  close  to  the  walls  or  wires,  they  are 
kept  comparatively  warm,  and  so  the  buds 
develop  more  quickly  and  are,  consequently, 
exposed  to  late  frosts.  When  left  untied  for 
a  time  the  buds  are  kept  cooler,  and  are,  in 
this  way,  retarded. 

All  Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums  may  be 
nailed  or  tied  forthwith  if  the  work  has  not 
already  been  done. 

Birds  and  Buds. 

The  birds  will  quickly  find  the  most  for¬ 
ward  buds  and  destroy  them  unless  they  are 
scared  away.  Two  pieces  of  broken  mirror 
glass  suspended  among  the  branches  by 
pieces  of  string,  and  moved  every  few  days, 
will  scare  away  many  birds,  and  sparrows 
do  not  like  black  thread  passed  from  branch 
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to  branch  to  form  a  network  on  Gooseberry 
bushes. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

South  Borders. 

These  borders  are  very  valuable  in  spring 
as  many  early  crops  of  vegetables  can  be 
raised  on  such.  Fig.  3  shows  how  to  form 
useful  beds  with  narrow  paths  between  them. 
A  shows  the  paths  ;  and  B,  B,  the  beds. 

Three  crops  may  be  taken  from  several  of 
these  borders.  Early  English,  or  French 
Horn  Carrots  may  be  sown  in  drills  10  in. 
apart,  and  a  few  seeds  of  Wood’s  Long 
frame  Radish,  and  Cos  Let'fuces  may  be  sown 
broadcast.  The  Radishes  will  soon  come  to 
maturity,  and  the  Lettuces  will  be  available 
for  transplanting,  leaving  the  Carrots  to 
grow  to  a  nice  size. 

Turnips  should  occupy  another  bed,  and 
seeds  of  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  Leeks  must  be  sown  on  others. 

Sticking  Peas. 

The  young  plants  from  the  first  sowings 
will  now  be  ready  for  the  sticks.  Do  not  de¬ 
fer  this  work  until  the  young  plants  fall 
over  through  lack  of  support,  but  draw  up 
some  soil  to  both  sides  of  the  row  and  put 
in  the  sticks  when  the  plants  are  quite 
small. 

Dwarf  and  Runner  Beans. 

Of  course  it  is  too  early  to  sow  seeds  of 
these  in  the  open  border,  but  it  is  a  suitable 
time  for  digging  up  and  well  manuring  the 
ground  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  these  crops, 
and  time  will  be  saved  when  sowing  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Spring-Cleaning. 

The  horticultural  enthusiast  is  looking 
forward  eagerly  to  warmer  and  brighter 
days,  whilst  even  now  the  plants  under  his 
care  are  making  rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 
This,  however,  they  will  not  do  unassisted, 
and  the  greenhouse  should  at  this  season  un¬ 
dergo  a  thorough  spring-cleaning,  with,  if 
necessary,  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  to  lighten 
and  brighten  the  interior. 

Every  plant,  too,  should  be  gone  over  care¬ 
fully,  repotted,  or  richly  top-dressed,  and 
afterwards  all  should  be  arranged  to  the 
best  advantage;  that  is  to  say,  each  one 
should  occupy  that  position  which  best  suits 
its  individual  requirements.  I  may  mention 
en  passant  that  one  great  cause  of  failure, 
with  novices  is  the  desire  to  grow  indiscrim¬ 
inately,  in  one  small  structure,  different 
species  of  plants  needing  very  varied  treat¬ 
ment,  and  consequently,  whatever  conditions 
are  allowed  to  prevail,  some  at  least  are 
bound  to  be  partially  or  wholly  a  failure. 
Instead  of  select’ng  his  stock  at  random  the 
amateur  should  take  into  consideration  the 
capabilities  of  his  greenhouse,  and  choose 
accordingly. 

Nierembergia  gracilis. 

This  is  really  a  beautiful  plant  for  conser¬ 
vatory  decoration  during  the  summer 
months,  when  beautiful  flowers  terminate 
every  shoot.  Young  plants  from  autumn  cut¬ 
tings,  which  have  been  wintered  in  the 
greenhouse,  may  now  be  shifted  into  five- 
or  six-inch  pots  according  to  size,  and  in 
these  they  may  be  allowed  to  flower.  Sound 
loam,  to  which  has  been  added,  say,  one- 
third  of  well-rotted  manure  and  silver  sand, 
will  be  found  a  most  suitable  medium  in 
which  to  .  grow  them,  and  of  course,  after 
repotting,  more  water  must  be  given  to  en¬ 
courage  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

Seed  may  also  be  started  at  this  time  in 
any  warm  house,  but  when  a  few  good  plants 
have  been  obtained,  it  is  the  better  way  to 
increase  them  by  cuttings. 


The  Beautiful  Stephanotis. 

The  dainty-flowering  Stephanotis  floi 
bunda  is  a  stove  subject  that  none  who  pc 
sess  the  necessary  accommodation  can  affoi 
to  dispense  with,  and  additional  plants  m; 
be  obtained  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  ta 
ing  cuttings  of  last  year’s  growths.  T1 
shoots  selected  should  be  three  or  foi 
inches  in  length,  severed  with  a  sharp  kni 
immediately  below  a  joint.  After  beir 
trimmed  of  the  bottom-most  leaves  ea< 
should  be  inserted  in  a  small  pot  of  fibre 
loam  and  coarse  sand,  the  pots  being  part 
plunged  in  the  fibre  or  ashes  of  the  prop 
gating  bed. 

Keep  them  fairly  close  till  struck,  and 
the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  fall  t 
low  65  degrees  evidence  will  soon  be  fort 
coming  that  root-action  has  commenced. 

Sowing  Primulas. 

Few  things  give  greater  satisfaction  und 
amateur  culture  than  the  Primulas  in  v 
riety,  and  some  remarkably  fine  strains 
seed  are  now  obtainable.  This  is  an  exet 
lent  time  to  start  a  first  batch  of  seed,  to 
followed  in  April  and  May  by  further  sc 
ings  for  succession. 

Seed-pans  are  preferable  to  pots  or  bo> 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  compost  shou 
consist  mainly  of  finely-sifted  leaf-moul 
to  which  has  been  added  about  one-four 
part  of  loam  and  sand.  Make  the  surfa 
level  and  sow  the  seed  thinly  and  evenl 
just  covering  it  with  soil,  and  place  t 
pan  in  gentle,  steady  heat,  covering  it  wi 
a  sheet  of  glass  to  prevent  undue  evaporati 
of  moisture.  The  resultant  seedlings  shou. 
be  pricked  off  ere  they  crowd  each  other,  a 
the  pans  or  boxes  containing  them  partial 
shaded  during  bright  sunshine,  whilst  cc 
stant  attention  as  regards  watering  is, 
course,  necessary. 

Graceful  Humeas. 

Well-grown  specimens  of  Humea  elega; 
nearly  always  excite  remark,  whether  1 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  or  planted  ct 
during  summer  time.  The  plants  may  n<- 
be  encouraged  into  fresh  growth,  the  roo, 
which  should  have  been  kept  nearly  d- 
since  November,  being  thoroughly,  thoui 
not  over-watered  ;  but  strange  to  say,  they  1 
not  seem  to  appreciate  syringing,  exert 
when  the  summer  sun  is  at  its  fiercest.  I- 
potting  may  now  be  done  if  necessary,  1ft 


largest  specimens,  however,  will  only  p- 
quire  eight-  or  ten-inch  pots,  and  to  the  c  1- 
post  should  be  added  a  handful  of  chared 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  soil  in  a  sweet  ste. 

Half-hardy  Annuals. 

Such  things  as  Stocks,  Asters,  Sai- 
glossis,  etc.,  are  always  required  by  the  aa- 
teur  for  summer  bedding  purposes,  |Q 
home-raised  plants  in  plenty  can  always"1-’ 
obtained  by  the  possessor  of  a  greenho.? 
If  not  already  done,  the  seed  should  be  si?n 
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at  once,  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light,  sandy 
soil,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  seedlings, 
at  an  early  stage,  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
light,  in  order  to  render  them  sturdy  and 
stocky,  though  it  is  as  well  perhaps  to  give 
them  partial  shade  when  the  sun  is  at  all 
powerful. 

The  best  plants  (and  in  the  case  of  Ten- 
week  Stocks  it  is.  generally  found  that  the 
most  backward  seedlings  prove  eventually 
to  be  the  double  varieties)  may  always  be 
reserved  and  potted  on  to  bloom  in  the  house, 
and  when  well-grown  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised. 

Popular  Pelargoniums. 

These  are  everybody’s  flowers,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  good  plants,  careful  training  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Both  show'  and  zonal  varieties  must 
be  trimmed  into  shape  as  they  grow,  cutting 
out  all  superfluous  or  ill-placed  shoots, 
which,  if  desired,  may  be  struck  as  cuttings, 
whilst  the  tops  of  the  main  growths  may  be 
pinched  to  induce  them  to  throw  out  side- 
shoots.  A  temperature  of  about  50  degs.  is 
sufficient,  and  syringing  during  the  fore¬ 
noon  is  beneficial.  Whilst  giving  them  free 
ventilation  during  the  mid-day  hours,  it  is 
as  well  to  close  the  house  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and,  by  growing  the  plants  near  the 
glass  and  turning  them  occasionally,  strong 
plants,  full  of  vigour,  should  result. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

“  How  long,  approximately,”  asks  Mr. 
H.  E.  Staddon,  “  does  it  take  the  flowers  to 
mature  under  normal  conditions  of  the  more 
generally  cultivated  species?  For  instance, 
I  have  Oncidium  leucochilum  with  flower 
spike  four  inches  long.  Would  this  be  out 
in  early  July?  This  information  would 


help  me  to  retard  or  'slightly  force  a  plant 
that  was  required  for  a  show.” 

In  answering  this  question  I  am  afraid 
that  no  stated  time  can  be  given  in  the  cases 
of  the  more  generally  cultivated  species. 
There  are  particular  Orchids  which  when 
grown  under  normal  conditions  usually,  but 
not  always,  produce  their  flowers  about  the 
same  time  annually.  If  we  take  the  case  of 
Oncidium  macranthum  and  its  allies,  we 
find  often  that  many  months,  in  fact  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  is  required,  between 
the  time  of  the  flower  scape  showing  and  its 
coming  into  flower ;  but  to  give  an  answer 
which  may  be  appjied  generally,  I  should 
say  that  from  three  to  four  months  would  be 
the  time  the  flowers  of  a  Cypripedium  or 
the  spikes  of  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums, 
Calanthes,  Phaius,  Miltonias,  Dendro- 
biums,  etc.,  would  take  to  develop.  After 
all,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  situation 
and  conditions  under  which  the  plants  are 
grown,  for  what  one  might  consider  normal 
conditions  another  might  regard  as  anything 
but  normal.  As  my  correspondent  has  not 
stated  what  he  considers  normal  conditions, 
I  am  unable  to  ascestain  this.  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  think  his  Oncidium  leucochilum 
should  be  open,  from  the  condition  he  states 
it  is  in,  by  the  middle  of  May.  It  lasts 
several  weeks  in  perfection,  so  that  if  wanted 
for  July  it  should  be  kept  in  a  retarding 
position  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  same  correspondent  asks  :  ct  How  can 
one  tell  the  difference  between  a  flower  spike 
and  a  new  growth,  in  its  early  stages,  in 
such  species  as  Lycastes  and  Cymbidiums? 
It  has  often  puzzled  me  until  its  growth  has 
advanced  some  weeks.” 

I  fail  to  see  how  any  mistake  in  respect 
to  growth  and  flower  buds  can  possibly  be 
made  in  the  case  of  Lycastes.  In  this  case 
I  must  say  that  nothing  could  possibly  be 
more  distinct,  and  if  once  seen  should  not 


be  mistaken  again.  In  the  case  of  some  of 
the  Cymbidiums,  such  as  C.  traciyanum,  C. 
cj'perifalium,  C.  grandiflorum  (hookeria- 
num),  and  C.  giganteum,  when  the  flower 
scapes  advance  thgy  certainly  do  resemble 
the  advancing  growth,  and  a  very  close 
examination  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
question.  In  most  cases  the  advancing 
flower-scape  is  more  rounded  and  solid  in  its 
very  early  -stages.  The  growth  invariably 
springs  from  the  extreme  base  of  the  last 
made  pseudo-bulb,  and  thus  forms  a  connect¬ 
ing  rhizome,  whereas  the  flower-scape  is,  as 
a  rule,  produced  from  the  side  of  the  pseudo¬ 
bulb  and  without  the  usual  rhizome  attach¬ 
ment  -seen  on  young  growths.  As  these 
plants  generally  produce  their  flower-scapes 
and  new  growths  in  the  early  stages  pretty 
rapidly,  I  would  advise  my  correspondent 
to  be  content  to  wait,  if  he  is  at  all  puzzled 
in  future.  I  can  assure  him  that  to  be  a 
successful  cultivator  of  Orchids  a  consider¬ 
able  amount,  in  fact  more  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  patience,  is  necessary,  and  many 
disappointments  will  occur  whether  they  are 
anticipated  or  not.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

- - 

Croydon  Gardeners’  Society. 

Mr.  Harry  Boshier,  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  improvement  Society,  sends  us  a 
copy-  of  the  society’s  rules  and  syllabus  of 
lectures,  etc.,  which  has  been  produced 
in  the  form  of  a  little  bound  book,  4  in. 
by  in.,  and  can  thus  be  very  conveni¬ 
ently  carried  in  a  waistcoat  pocket.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  society  on  February 
16th  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Beechey  Lees  Gar¬ 
dens,  Sevenbaks,  gave  a  lecture  and  de¬ 
monstration  on  table  decorations,  which 
was  highly  instructive  and  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated'. 
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ECKFORD’S 
Giant  Sweet  Peas 


WHY  purchase  seed  of  inferior  quality  for  your  garden,  when  by  sending  to  Eckfor 
at  Wem,  the  best  can  be  obtained  ?  The  success  of  your  garden  depends  upon  the 
seed  supplied,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  QUAJLITY — not  quantity. 

V  OrV  COO  cl  CQTl  I  nnf  V\  TT  n  1  c  /in  nn  fr,  1 1  tt  /1TT/1  Yu  1 11  n/1  Vvtt  Vi  a  *i4  a  *1  d  V-  mT.  i- 1 1  . 


|  ff/\.  ' »  \ Jivery  seed  sent  out  by  me  is  carefully  examined  by  hand,  and  brighter  colours,  larger 
I  ¥'}'■*''  W  &  flowers,  and  longer  stems  will  be  the  result  of  growing  seed  bought  from  Wem. 

I  Mr/fW  NOYEJLTIES  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

1  -  Dodwell  F.  Browne  (waved).  A  beautiful  intense  bright  crimson,  almost  a  self. 

7  seeds,  6d.,  15  seeds  1/-. 

Evelyn  Hemus  (waved).  A  warm  cream  shading  to  yellow,  with  a  piootee 
iA^aa*i*****iM  edge  of  terracotta  pink.  20  seeds,  11-.  ^ 

^  Apple  Blossom  (waved).  As  its  name  denotes,  this  is  a  beautiful  flower  of 
Apple  Blossem  colour.  20  seeds,  6d.,  40  seeds,  1/-. 

Queen  Victoria  (waved).  Extremely  large  flowers,  with  a  background  of 
f  ,  deep  primrose,  flushed  with  rose.  10  seeds,  6d.,  20  seeds,  1/-. 

r  Menlo  Christie  (waved).  The  standard  Is  an  intense  purple  mauve,  with  f 

wings  of  a  somewhat  lighter  shade.  12  seeds  6d, ,  25  seeds,  V-  / . 

Mid  Blue  (Dobbie  s).  A  medium  sized  erect  flower  of  deep  sky-blue,  nearly  a  § 

self.  10  seeds,  6d.,  20  seeds,  1/-.  § 

Saint  George.  Bright  fiery  orange  standards,  wings  slightly  deeper  than  § 

the  standard.  7  seeds,  6d.,  15  seeds,  1/-.  # 


VILLA  (B)  COLLECTION. 

24  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  50  seels  of  each,  5s.  6d. 


VILLA  (C)  COLLECTION. 

12  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each,  2s.  9d. 


A  Booklet  giving  full  particulars 
on  the  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas  given  with 
every  order. 


VILLA  (E)  COLLECTION. 

12  extra  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  25  seeds  of  each.  Is.  6d. 


SPECIAL  NOVELTY  OFFER. 


1  full-sized  Packet  of  each  of  the  7  Grand  Novelties,  and  also  the  Villa  (B)  Collec¬ 
tion,  post  free  for  11s.  6d.  £  Packet  of  each,  post  free  for  6s. 

1  Packet  each  of  the  7  Grand  No'velties,  and  also  the  Villa  (0)  Collection,  post 
free  for  9s.  6d.  £  Packet  of  each,  post  free  for  5s. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  forward  you,  ei 
tirely  free  of  charge,  our  artistic  coloured  Catalogue  for 
1909.  This  contains  full  particulars  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Vegetable,  and  all  Seeds  for  the  Carden. 

ICKFORD,  Dept.  8,1  WEM,  SHROPSHIRE.  A 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3688.  Name  and  Value  of  Orchid. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  The 
Gardening  World  the  name  of  this  Orchid 
and  also  its  value.  It  has  seven  spikes  or 
growths.  I  have  had  it  seven  years  and  this 
is  the  first  time  it  has  flowered.  (T.  Miller, 
Northumberland.) 

The  flower  you  sent  us  was  Dendrobium 
Ainsworthii  roseum  catalogued  and  priced 
some  years  ago  at  10s.  6d.  each,  but  it  must 
now  be  cheaper,  though  that  would  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  plant.  It  belongs  to  a 
group  of  hybrids  which  flower  freely  every 
vear  if  grown  under  suitable  conditions. 
We  presume  you  have  been  keeping  it  at  too 
low  a  temperature  when  making  its  growth 
or  else  you  failed  to  ripen  it  off  properly 
after  the  completion  of  growth.  The  tem¬ 
perature  from  November  to  February  may 
be  kept  at  55  degs.  while  the  plant  is  rest¬ 
ing.  During  'March  and  April  when  the 
fine  weather  is  causing  it  to  recommence 
growth  the  night  temperature  may  rise  to 
60  degs.  with  a  rise  of  5  degs.  by  day  or 
10  degs.  by  sun  heat.  From  May  to  August 
a  night  temperature  of  65  degs.  should  be 
allowed.  From  September  to  October  it  may 
begin  to  drop  again  to  60  degs.  or  62  degs., 
always  remembering  that  the  temperature 
should  rise  a  few  degrees  during  the  day 
and  higher  with  sun  heat  without  doing  the 
plants  any  damage.  It  is  a  hybrid  between 
some  of  the  forms  of  Dendrobium  nobile  and 
D.  aureum,  and  although  the  former  at  least 
may  be  flowered  in  a  much  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  the  blooms  are  neither  so  large  nor  so 
well  coloured  as  they  would  be  when  treated 
as  above  directed. 

3689.  Trailers  for  Front  of  Staging. 

We  have  a  small  span-roofed  conservatory 
in  which  we  grow  Fuchsias,  Geraniums, 
Marguerites  and  Heliotropes.  The  house 
has  a  central  staging  with  side  shelves,  and 
we  want  some  plants,  flowering  or  otherwise, 
to  stand  on  the  edges  of  the  staging  and  to 
hang  down.  Frost  is  kept  out  in  winter. 
Please  name  a  few  things  we  could  grow 
(F.  Ward,  Birmingham.) 

Useful  flowering  trailing  plants,  that  could 
be  grown  in  small  pots  and  stood  on  the 
edges  of  the  staging  are  Campanula  iso 
phylla,  C.  i.  alba.  Fuchsia  procumbens,  Har- 
'  ison’s  Musk  and  Convolvulus  mauritanicus. 
Easily-grown  foliage  plants  for  the  same  ^ 
purpose  are  Isolepis  gracilis  and  Trades- 
cantia  zebrina. 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  V/hen  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


3  690.  Particulars  of  South  African 
Plants. 

There  is  a  gentleman  who  tells  me  that  this 
is  not  Acokanthera  spectabilis.  He  got  it 
in  .South  Africa.  I  forget  what  he  called 
it.  He  says  the  juice  after  cutting  is 
poisonous.  I  enclose  you  the  flower  of  it  to 
name,  or  did  it  go  under  another  name? 
Please  give  me  full  particulars.  You  will 
remember  I  sent  you  part  of  the  same  plant 
with  berries  on  it  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 
I  want  to  see  who  is  right.  Also,  is  No.  2 
the  Agapanthus?  (Old  China, 'Fifeshire.) 

We  quite  agree  with  your  friend  that  the 
plant  comes  from  South  Africa,  but  we  still 
maintain  that  we  furnished  you  with  the 
right  name.  There  are  only  two  species  in 
cultivation,  namely,  Acokanthera  specta¬ 
bilis,  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  of 
Toxicophlaea  spectabilis.  The  other  is  A. 
venenata,  also  called  Toxicophlaea  Thun- 
bergii,  But  the  leaves  of  this  one  are  shorter. 
The  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house,  and  yours  has  evidently  been  grown 
under  this  cool  treatment.  When  grown  in 
a  stove  the  leaves  are  of  a  brighter  green. 
The  second  one  we  name  is  sometimes  grown 
as  a  stove  climber,  when  it  is  trained  up 
under  the  roof,  but  A.  spectabilis  is  usually 
grown  in  pots  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse 
for  the  sake  of  its  sweet-scented  flowers  in 
winter  and  early  soring.  The  blue  flower 
you  sent  us  was  the  South  African  Lily 
(Aeapanthus  umbellatus),  which  is  even 
more  at  home  in  a  greenhouse  than  the  shrub 
you  sent.  The  Agapanthus  is  nearly  hardy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

3691.  Pruning'  Habrothamnus. 

I  have  two  plants  of  Habrothamnus  ele- 
eans  trained  up  nillars  in  the  greenhouse. 
They  were  planted  two  years  ago  and  gave 
a  fair  amount  of  bloom  last  year.  Some  of 
the  branches,  especially  those  upon  the  top, 
are  rather  straggling.  Do  they  renuire  prun¬ 
ing  and  what  should  I  do  to  them  now? 
(Charles  Page,  Hants.) 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  prune  the  Habro¬ 
thamnus,  but  you  could  have  Druned  it  with 
advantage  after  it  had  finished  flowering, 
and  that  would  have  given  it  a  longer  time 
to  make  a  fresh  start,  produce  young  wood 
and  flower  again.  Retain  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  the  main  stems  or  branches,  tie  them 
to  the  pillar  and  then  prune  back  the  lateral 
shoots  to  one  or  two  buds  near  the  base. 
This  makes  the  process  very  simple,  and  in 
future  years,  if  you  give  the  plants  this  cut¬ 


ting  back  as  soon  as  flowering  is  finished, 
the  buds  for  the  following  year’s  shoots  will 
be  gradually  pushing  as  the  temperature 
rises  in  spring,  and  thus  give  them  longer 
time  to  develop  and  enable  them  to  flower 
earlier. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

3692.  Shamrock  and  Worms. 

I  have  a  Shaihrock  plant  in  a  pot  and 
every  morning  there  is  a  heap  of  worm  casts 
on  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  these  are  very 
unsightly.  Can  you  say  how  I  can  get  rid 
of  the  worms?  (E.  Carter,  Sussex.) 

Give  the  plant  a  good  watering  so  as  to 
loosen  the  roots  from  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
wait  for  two  hours  till  this  drains  away, 
and  then  turn  the  pot  mouth  downwards 
over  your  hand  and  tap  it  with  a  piece  of 
wood  to  make  the  ball  of  soil  drop  out  on 
your  hand.  When  worms  are  in  pots  they 
often  lie  round  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  out¬ 
side  the  soil.  If  you  act  quickly  you  can 
catch  the  worm  and  thereby  get  rid  of  it. 
Another  plan  is  to  put  a  lump  of  quicklime 
about  the  size  of  the  hand  into  a  gallon  of 
water  and  let  this  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  sediment  will  then  settle  and 
you  can  water  the  plant  with  the  clear  water. 
This  lime  water  will  cause  the  worms  that 
are  present  to  come  on  the  top  of  the  soil, 
when,  of  course,  you  can  get  rid  of  them. 


FERNS. 

3693.  Maidenhair  Ferns  Turning 

Brown. 

Could  you  say  why  my  Maidenhair  Ferns 
turn  brown  after  they  have  been  in  the  house 
for  six  or  eight  weeks?  They  are  regularly 
watered  every  week.  (E.  Carter,  Sussex.) 

The  pinnae,  that  is,  the  leafy  portion  of 
the  fronds,  are  so  thin  that  they  very  soon 
part  with  their  moisture  in  the  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  dwelling  rooms.  They  thus  gradu¬ 
ally  get  dried  up  and  become  old  and  brown 
before  their  proper  time.  If  you  have  anyj 
other  means  of  keeping  them  you  should 
make  a  point  of  changing  the  plants  fre¬ 
quently,  bringing  some  fresh  ones  into  the. 
house  and  carrying  out  the  old  ones,  return¬ 
ing  them  to  the  greenhouse,  fernery  or  pit, 
or  even  frame,  if  you  have  one.  This  would 
allow  the  Ferns  to  partly  recuperate  after 
being  in  the  house,  but  the  fronds  would 
really  not  suffer  to  any  great  extent  if  you 
remove  them  once  a  week  or  fortnight  pro¬ 
vided  there  are  no  gas  fumes  in  the  house. 
Another  method  of  dealing  with  them  is 
covering  each  plant  with  a  bell-glass  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  cover  them  without  crushing; 
the  fronds.  This  has  the  effect  of  retaining 
the  moisture  about  them,  and  the  fronds 
should  keep  green  all  the  year  round.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  a  time  when  the  bell- 
glass  gets  so  covered  with  condensed  mois¬ 
ture  that  it  would  be  convenient  for  appear¬ 
ance  sake  even  to  wipe  the  inside  of  the  glass: 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  sponge.  If  this 
was  allowed  to  drip  on  the  fronds  it  would 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  them. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3694.  Mixed  Border  Unsatisfactory. 

Last  year  I  had  a  mixed  border  that  did 
not  do  so  well  as  I  should  have  expected. 
The  Hollyhocks  threw  out  large  leaves  and 
seemed  to  shade  the  Pentstemons  too  much, 
and  they  only  gave  small  spikes  of  bloom. 
■Some  large,  clumps  of  Daffodils  did  well, 
but  when  the  leaves  died  down  they  left 
large  bare  patches  that  looked  unsightly  all 
the  summer.  The  Violets  were  planted  in; 
March  and  they  only  gave  a  few  bloomsj 
and  did  not  make  very  good  growth  ail  the 
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summer.  I  think  they  were  too  near  the 
Pansies  that  grew  over  them.  How  can  I 
remedy  this?  (F.  Rowe,  Middlesex.) 

When  making  a  mixed  border  and  plant¬ 
ing  the  different  things  in  irregular  fashion 
you  must  not  forget  that  plants  to  grow  well 
should  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  space  all 
to  themselves  so  that  their  leaves  can  be 
pioperly  exposed  to  light  and  the  roots  have 
plenty  of  space  to  extend  in  quest  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  You  should  make  arrangements  that 
each  plant  or  group  of  plants  will  have  a 
proper  share  of  space  in  which  to  grow, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  plants  are  nearly 
fully  grown  they  will  not  spread  or  fall  over 
their  neighbours.  For  instance,  the  Pent- 
stemons  should  have  been  planted  sufficiently 
far  from  the  Hollyhocks  that  they  would 
not  have  been  covered  by  the  big  leaves  of 
those  subjects.  You  can  remedy  the  bare 
spaces  occupied  by  the  Daffodils  by  sowing 
seme  hardy  annuals  over  the  patches  of 
Daffodils  or  around  them,  and  the  seedlings 
will  be  gradually  making  growth  while  the 
leaves  of  the  Daffodils  are  dying  down  and 
can  be  removed.  By  doing  this  there  will 
be  no  spare  spaces  in  summer.  March  is  the 
very  worst  month  in  which  to  plant  Vio¬ 
lets.  Young  plantations  should  be  made  in 
May  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  garden 
where  they  will  be  slightly  shaded  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  They  can  be  lifted 
and  placed  in  their  flowering  positions  some 
time  in  autumn — say,  September  or  October, 
the  earlier  month  being  the  better.  They  can 
then  get  established  before  the  approach  of 
winter  and  should  flower  in  spring.  If  you 
have  a  convenient  place  in  the  garden  the 
Violets  could,  of  course,  be  grown  there  dur¬ 
ing  summer  and  thus  prevent  all  interference 
with  the  spots  you  wish  to  keep  gay  with 
flowering  plants  in  summer.  If  vou  have 


no  convenient  place  for  them,  then  they 
should  be  planted  where  more  rampant  sub¬ 
jects  will  not  grow  over  and  bury  them  in 
summer.  For  instance,  the  Pansies  could 
have  been  pegged  down  and  thus  kept  within 
their  own  bounds. 

3695.  Morning  Glory. 

Cjould  you  kindly  let  me  know  of  a  climber 
called  Morning  Glory?  I  have  not  heard 
of  this  before,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a 
description  of  this  plant  and  method  of 
propagation.  I  want  it  to  cover  a  rustic 
arch.  Any  information  you  can  give  me  re 
this  plant  will  be  esteemed.  (A.  H.  Fran¬ 
cis,  Essex.) 

The  Morning  Glory  is  Ipcmoea  purpurea, 
usually  listed  in  the  seed  catalogues  as  Con¬ 
volvulus  major.  It  is  an  annual  climber 
and  may  be  obtained  in  separate  colours  or 
in  mixed  packets  containing  white,  blue, 
crimson,  rose  and  purple-flowered  varieties. 
You  can  either  sow  seeds  about  the  middle 
of  April  in  the  open  ground  or  sow  them  in 
pots  or  seed  pans  in  a  cold  frame ;  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  boxes  and  continue  to  grow 
them  in  cold  frames  till  you  get  them  to  some 
size,  and  plant  them  out  during  the  latter 
half  of  May. 


WATER  GARDEN. 

3696. 

I  have  some  plants  of  Winter  Hawthorn 
planted  in  a  stream  passing  through  the 
lower  end  of  the  garden.  They  grew  all 
right  and  flowered  a  little,  but  the  water 
seems  too  strong  for  them  as  the  flowers 
scarcely  rise  above  the  water  when  the  cur¬ 
rent  gets  strong  after  rain,  and  in  winter 
there  is  alwaj^s  more  water.  Can  I  do  any¬ 


thing  that  would  make  the  conditions  more 
suitable  for  the  plants,  as  I  would  like  to 
grow  some  more  aquatics  ?  What  other 
things  would  grow  there?  (A.  Davids, 
North  Wales.) 

You  can  deepen  the  water  and  at  the  same 
time  check  the  current  by  putting  a  board 
of  suitable  width  right  across  the  stream 
and  nailing  it  on  upright  posts  or  otherwise 
making  it  secure  against  floods.  You  can 
then  grow  quite  a  number  of  water  plants, 
and  they  will  look  better  than  when  washed 
down  by  the  strong  current  in  a  stream. 
You  should  succeed  with  the  common  Arum 
Lily  (Richardia  africana)  if  you  have  a  foot 
of  water  over  the  tubers.  The  coldness  of 
the  water  should  prevent  growth  in  winter, 
but  we  think  the  tubers  would  live  through 
the  colder  part  of  the  year,  make  growth  and 
flower  during  summer.  Other  subjects  that 
are  much  hardier  and. would  succeed  planted 
in  the  water  thus  made  stationary  are  Sagit- 
taria  sagittifolia,  S.  japonica  flore  pleno. 
Butomus  umbellatus  and  the  Bog  Bean 
(Menyanthes  trifoliata).  On  the  banks  of 
the  stream  just  above  the  edge  of  the  water 
you  can  plant  Myosotis  palu.stris,  Caltha  pa- 
lustris,  C.  p.  flore  pleno,  the  Yellow  Flag 
(Iris  Pseudacorus),  and  I.  laevigatus,  often 
named  the  Japanese  Iris.  This  should  give 
you  some  variety  sufficient  for  a  trial,  but 
if  }'DU  have  convenience  for  them,  many 
others  would  be  found  suitable  either  in  the 
water  or  on  its  edges. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3  697.  Climbers  for  Base  of  Conserva¬ 
tory. 

Could  you  name  any  low-growing  climbers 
that  would  be  suitable  for  training  over  the 
wooden  lower  part  of  the  conservatory  to 
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hide  the  wood  and  give  it  a  green  and  pleas¬ 
ing  appearance.  (F.  Ward,  Birmingham.) 

To  save  the  trouble  and  disfigurement  of 
driving  in  many  nails  to  hold  up  the 
climbers  you  should  get  some  strong  Vine 
eyes  to  drive  in  the  wooden  posts  at  each 
end  of  the  house;  every  other  wire  should 
be  a  foot  above  its  neighbour.  You  can  then 
strain  wires  to  these  Vine  eyes  and  thus  se¬ 
cure  the  means  of  tying  up  the  climbers. 
One  of  the  finest  evergreens  we  can  mention 
for  a  low  wall  is  Berberis  stenophylla,  with 
golden-yellow  flowers.  Escallomia  macran- 
tha  with  rose-coloured  flowers  is  also  ever¬ 
green.  Cydonia  Maulei  is  a  dwarf-growing 
Quince  with  salmon-orange  flowers  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  fruits  that  are  strongly  scented. 
It  is,  of  course  deciduous,  but  the  flowers 
in  spring  and  the  fruits  in  autumn  are 
highly  attractive. 

3698.  Mistleto  Berries. 

I  am  desirous  of  grafting  some  Mistleto 
berries  into  my  Apple  trees.  Would  you 
kindly  state  in  your  next  issue  how  it  is  to 
be  done  and  also  where  I  could  get  some 
ripe  berries?  (Mistleto,  Staffs.) 

We  do  not  speak  of  grafting  Mistleto  ber¬ 
ries  upon  Apple  trees,  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  cutting  necessary.  If  you 
have  some  berries,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  rub  them  on  a  smooth  piece  of  young 
bark  until  the  slime  in  the  berry .  fixes  the 
seed. to  the  bark.  To  put  it  out  of  the  sight 
of  birds  the  better  plan  is  to  rub  the  berries 
on  the  underside  of  the  branch  and  a  piece 
of  netting  or  cloth  can  be  tied  over  the  bark 
to  keep  the  birds  away  until  germination 
has  taken  place  and  the  young  Mistleto  has 
become  deeply  embedded  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  You  thus  see  that  the  operation  is  very 
simple.  We  cannot  tell  you  where  berries 
of  Mistleto  may  be  procured  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  'Most  of  the  Mistleto  berries  in 
this  country  come  from  abroad.  Little  or 
none  of  the  Mistleto  grown  in  this  country 
reaches  the  market,  as  lit  is.  used  by  people 
who  possess  the  grounds  in  which  it  is  grow¬ 
ing.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  wait  until 
Christmas,  then  visit  the  market  and  buy 
some  berries.  By  March  the  birds  would 
have  eaten  any  berrfes  that  were  left  un¬ 
gathered. 


ROSES. 

3699.  Training’  Roses  on  a  Wooden 

Arch. 

I  shall  be  thankful  if  you  will  give  me 
your  advice  on  the  following.  I  have  a 
W.  A.  Richardson  four  years  old  against 
a  brick  wall  facing  east.  As  I  had  to  cut 
away  some  of  the  front  growth  last  year  I 
am  thinking  of  putting  a  wooden  trellis 
arch  across  the  path.  In  the  bed  opposite 
I  have  a  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  (dwarf). 
Can  I,  by  careful  pruning,  induce  it  up  the 
other  side?  (Lamb,  Middlesex.) 

The  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  Prince  Ca¬ 
mille  de  Rohan  is  best  grown  in  the  bush 
form  or  as  a  standard.  By  allowing  it  to 
make  long  stems,  you  may  cover  one  side  of 
the  arch,  but  the  Roses  would  not  be  so 
good.  If  left  unpruned,  in  order  to  cover 
the  arch,  the  side  shoots  given  from  it  would 
be  weak  and  the  Roses  small.  A  better  plan 
would  be  to  get  a  Rose  that  is  naturally  a 
climber,  such  as  Ddrothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay 
or  Longworth  Rambler.  These  would  easily 
be  a  match  for  W.  A.  Richardson. 

3700.  Planting  Dwarf  Roses. 

Am  I  too  late  to  plant  dwarf  Roses  this 
season  as  I  have  a  piece  of  ground  that  I 
am  having  trenched  and  manured,  and  which 
£  think  would  suit  them?  It  is  dark  in 
colour,  but  rather  heavy  and  sticky,  as  if 
there  was  clay  in  it.  (M.  Wocds,  Sussex.) 

It  is  not  too  late  for  planting  Roses  yet 


as  the  cold  winter  has  served  to  keep  them 
back,  but  if  you  can  manage  to  plant  them 
during  this  month  so  much  the  better.  It 
will  still  further  assist  the  Roses  to  make  a 
good  start  if  you  prune  them  at  the  time 
of  planting.  This  serves  to  prevent  them 
losing  moisture  which  the  mutilated  roots 
are  ill  able  to  supply.  It  will  be  all  the 
better  for  the  Roses  if  the  soil  has  been 
trenched  a  little  while  before  planting  as  it 
can  settle  down. 

3  701.  Budding  Brier  Stocks. 

Being  an  old  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  Ihe  Gardening  World  I  owe  many 
thanks  to  its  pages  respecting  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  and  budding  of  the  standard  brier, 
but  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  preparation 
of  stocks  for  dwarf  Roses.  (1)  Should  I 
have  budded  in  July,  1908,  on  (A)  or  (B) 
of  the  accompanying  sketch,  as  (A)  appears 
to  have  got  old  and  black  in  colour?  {2) 
When  should  the  wild  Dog  Rose  be  sown 
and  would  a  gentle  hotbed  and  frame  suf¬ 
fice?  (Dorking,  Surrey.) 

Judging  from  your  drawing  the  stock 
should  have  been  quite  strong  enough  for 
budding  in  July,  August  or  September, 
1908.  We  do  not  think  you  are  too  late  yet, 
however,  as  it  is  not  a  question  of  age.  We 
should  not  advise  you  to  bud  on  (B)  when 
budding  dwarf  stocks.  The  object  of  the 
operator  is  to  select  a  position  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  plant  below  the  branches  so 
that  when  the  Rose  is  ultimately  transplanted 
into  its  permanent  position  the  point  at 
which  the  bud  was  inserted  should  be  2  in. 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Next  July, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  growth  has  advanced 
sufficiently  to  make  the  bark  rise  freely,  se¬ 
lect  a  position  on  the  main  stem  just  above 
(C)  and  in  line  with  it.  With  a  trowel  or 
some  other  handy  tool  scrape  away  the  soil 
from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  you  will 
find  a  position  where  the  bark  will  lift 
readily  any  time  in  July,  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember  when  the  stock  is  growing  freely. 
Fruits  of  the  wild  Dog  Rose  should  be  col¬ 
lected  late  in  autumn  when  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe.  Break  the  fruit  so  that  the 
so-called  seeds  may  be  rubbed  out.  This 
may  be  done  in  a  sieve  sufficiently  large  to 
let  the  seeds  fall  through,  while  the  fleshy 
portion  of  the  fruit  is  retained.  Make  up 
some  pots  or  pans  of  soil,  sow  the  seeds  and 
cover  them  about  ^  in.  with  soil  of  the  same 
light  sandy  character  as  the  rest.  They' 
take  some  time  to  germinate,  but  we  advise 
you  to  sow  immediately  to  prevent  the  seeds 
getting  dried  up,  or  you  can  keep  them  in 
moist  sand  till  spring,  which  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.  If  you  sow  them  in  pots 
or  pans  in  the  autumn  they  will  be  ready 
to  place  Tnto  heat  in  spring.  The  heat  will 
encourage  some  of  the  seeds  to  germinate 
after  the  previous  preparation,  but  in  many 
cases  some  of  the  seeds  may  lie  another 
season.  If  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  stocks 
some  of  them  might  be  induced  to  start  m 
heat  in  this  way,  while  others  could  be 
stood  in  a  cold  frame  and  left  there  until 
they  germinate  of  their  own  accord.  Dur¬ 
ing  summer,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  water  the  pans,  but  if  stood  in  a  shady 
position  or  in  a  frame  facing  the  north  they 
can  easily  be  kept  moist  by  a  good  watering 
now  and  again.  We  do  not  think  it  would 
be  any  advantage  to  plunge  the  pots  or  pans 
in  a  hotbed,  although  they  might  be  stood 
on  the  surface  of  it,  late  in  spring,  after 
they  have  been  in  the  pots  for  some  time  to 
make  previous  preparation. 


VEGETABLES. 

3702.  Planting;  Asparagus. 

Is  it  too  late  to  plant  Asparagus  this 
year  ?  I  have  a  piece  of  ground  which  I 


think  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  deep 
and  rather  heavy.  At  present  I  am  trench 
ing  and  manuring  it  heavily,  and  hope  I  can 
plant  it  this  year.  Are  three-year-old  plants 
the  best?  (Asparagus,  Hereford.) 

You  are  still  in  good  time  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  Asparagus,  as  that  usually  gives  the 
best  results  when  accomplished  in  April. 
The  best  time  is  to  have  the  Asparagus 
plants  lifted  when  growth  is  just  commenc¬ 
ing.  Another  point  to  be  careful  about  is 
to  have  the  roots  well  covered  up  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  air  until  they  are  planted. 
If  the  fleshy  roofs  are  allowed  to  get  dry 
by  exposure  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  their 
energy  and  some  plants  may  even  die  alto¬ 
gether.  The  tissue  of  the  fleshy  roots  being 
thin,  they  very  soon  suffer  when  exposed  to 
drying  winds.  Besides  manure  you  should 
also  use  a  good  proportion  of  sand  for  the 
top  .layer,  digging  this  into  the  soil  just 
previous  to  measuring  off  the  space  and  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  trenches  for  the  roots.  Three- 
year-old  roots  are  better  than  two-year-old 
roots,  but  it  very  much  depends  upon  the 
treatment  they  had  in  the  seed  beds  as  to 
the  actual  size  of  the  plants.  Whichever  size 
you  get  you  should  not  cut  any  Hicks  the 
first  season.  Allow  the  plants  plenty  of 
room  to  make  strong  growth  and  the  sticks 
that  come  up  in  spring  will  be  the  stronger 
for  it. 

3703.  Potatos  Diseased. 

I  shall  be  more  than  pleased  if  you  will 
answer  a  few  questions  on  Potatos  and  soils 
which  I  have  enclosed  in  this  box.  I  have 
been  interested  in  gardening  about  fifteen 
years,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  Potatos 
like  those  which  I  have  sent  you  before. 
I  get  them  diseased  every  year  on  the  out¬ 
side,  but  those  which  I  have  sent  you  are 
different  and  look  like  good  Potatos  on  the 
outside,  but  when  cut  in  two  we  find  they 
are  bad.  (1)  What  is  the  cause  of  this  Po¬ 
tato  being  like  this?  (2)  What  do  you  call 
this  complaint?  (3)  What  kind  of  soil  do 
you  call  this  for  Potatos  ?  (4)  I  would  like 

you  to  mention  six  or  more  sorts  which 
would  suit  our  soil — I  mean  main  crop  or 
late  Potatos.  This  is  Sensation  which  I  have 
sent  you.  (S.  H.  R.  V.,  Cornwall.) 

(1)  The  cause  of  the  Potato  having  brown 
spots  .in  the  centre  is  a  fungus.  (2)  The 
disease  is  the  ordinary  Potato  disease  caused 
by  Phytophthora  infestans.  This  form  of 
the  disease  is  caused  by  spores  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  being  washed  down  through  the  soil 
or  through  the  opening  which  is  often  made 
around  the  stem,  thus  causing  the  disease. 
Under  .the  microscope  it  is  seen  that  the 
starch  that  should  have  been  in  those  brown 
spots  has  been  destroyed  by  the  fungus.  (3) 
The  soil  you  sent  us  had  a  good  deal  of 
vegetable  mould  in  it  with  a  fair  amount  of 
quartz  grit.  We  should  say  that  it-  is  a  very 
good  soil  for  growing  Potatos  or  most  other 
garden  vegetables,  but  if  you  have  been 
growing  Potatos  in  it  for  a  number  of  years 
past  you  may  feel  sure  that  it  will  get  in¬ 
fested  with  the  resting  spores  of  the  Potato 
disease.  We  should  advise  you  to  dig  or 
trench  it,  giving  it  a  dressing  of  lime,  and 
plant  the  Potatos  elsewhere  for  a  year  or 
two  before  again  planting  in  this.  If  you 
have  no  other  ground,  then  treat  it  as  we 
have  said  and  make  sure  that  no  tubers  are 
left  to  decay  in  the  soil  and  no  Potato 
haulm.  Indeed,  everything  should  be  burned 
in  the  autumn  to  destroy  the  disease  as  much 
as  possible.  (4)  First-class  main  crop  Po¬ 
tatos  are  The  Factor,  The  Crofter,  Up-to- 
Date,  Windsor  Castle,  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
Northern  Star,  King  Edward  VII.  and  Sen¬ 
sation.  The  last  is  the  variety  you  have  al¬ 
ready  got,  but  a  change  of  seed  is  advisable 
if  many  of  the  tubers  are  as  bad  as  those  you 
sent  us. 
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704.  Forcing  Rhubarb  in  a  Green¬ 
house. 

I  wish  to  force  some  Rhubarb  in  the 
reenhouse  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  What 
i;  the  best  way  to  do  this.  I  keep  the  tem- 
erature  at  50  degs.  Will  this  be  sufficient  ? 
will  look  in  The  Gardening  World  for 
n  answer.  (Charles  Page,  Hants.) 

You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  forcing 
ffiubarb  in  the  greenhouse  after  this  late 
eriod  of  the  year,  as  it  will  soon  be  grow¬ 
ing  when  we  have  less  wintry  conditions 
han  prevail  at  present.  The  roots  might 
ave  been  lifted  and  left  exposed  in  the  cold 
nd  they  would  have  been  more  ready  for 
arcing  than  when  newly  lifted  from  the 
round.  Lift  the  roots  as  intact  as  possible, 
lace  them  in  boxes  and  surround  the  roots 
nth  some  light  soil  or  leaf  mould.  Stand 
hem  beneath  the  stages  and  keep  the  boxes 
n  the  dark  by  fixing  up  some  mats,  tar- 
■aulins  or  anything  of  that  kind  to  keep 
ut  the  light.  The  stalks  will  be  nicely 
lanched  under  tho.se  conditions  and  tender 
f  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  about 
he  roots  when  you  place  them  there. 

;705.  Parsnips  in  a  Suburban  Garden. 
Do  you  think  it  possible  to  grow  suffi- 
iently  good  parsnips  in  a  suburban  garden 
or  ordinary  cooking  purposes.  We  have  a 
air-sized  garden  that  gets  plenty  of  sun 
or  about  seven  or  eight  hours  every  day, 
.fter  which  it  is  shaded  by  trees  at  some 
listance  off.  If  you  think  this  sufficient, 
lease  give  me  some  directions  as  to  how  I 
hould  proceed  to  grow  them.  (A.  'C. 
Iooper,  Surrey.) 

In  a  garden  like  that  you  mention  there 
hould  be  no  difficulty  in  growing  Parsnips 
>f  good  size  and  quality,  provided  you  give 
hem  the  proper  cultural  attention.  You 
hould  really  have  commenced  in  the  autumn 
>y  trenching  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  3  ft. 
is  Parsnips  go  down  deeply.  The  shade  is 
lot  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of 
-’arsnips  provided  all  other  conditions  are 
•qual.  If  the  soil  is  in  any  way  poor,  you 
•an  use  some  well-rotted  manure  at  the  very 
lottom  of  the  trenches  so  as  to  encourage 
he  roots  downwards  and  to  feed  them.  It 
should  not  be  given  within  18  in.  of  the 
mrface  as  that  would  very  often  cause  the 
■oots  to  get  forked  and  thereby  spoiled.  If 
he  ground  has  not  already  been  dealt  with 
n  this  way,  you  should  proceed  at  once, 
teeping  the  best  soil  on  the  top  if  it  is  of 
Dad  quality  down  below.  Stones  should  be 
removed  as  much  as  possible  and  the  soil 
Droken  up  finely  with  the  spade  as  the  work 
proceeds.  You  should  allow  for  sinking 
and  settling  before  sowing,  but  the  time  is 
really  at  hand  when  this  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  case  of  Parsnips,  so  that  you  now 
have  no  time  to  lose,  though  you  will  be 
:ompelled  to  wait  until  the  storm  goes  and 
leaves  the  ground  in  condition.  When  about 
to  sow,  rake  the  soil  level,  then  lay  the  line 
fiom  one  end  of  the  ground  to  the  other  and 
take  out  a  trench  with  a  hoe  about  f  in.  deep 
and  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  this.  At  15  in. 
from  the  first  line  the  second  can  be  made 
and  so  forth. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3706.  Bark  of  Holly  Tree  Eaten. 

There  is  a  young  Holly  tree  near  the  far 
end  of  the  garden  that  has  had  all  the  bark 
eaten  or  pulled  off  the  lower  branches.  Could 
you  say  how  this  has  been  done,  or  how 
I  am  to  prevent  it  ?  (A.  <C.  Cooper,  Sur¬ 

rey.) 

The  bark  of  your  Holly  tree  has  no  doubt 
been  eaten  oft’  by  long-tailed  field  mice  or 
short-tailed  ones,  more  properly  Termed 
voles.  You  should  set  baited  traps  in  posi¬ 
tions  where  you  are  likely  to  catch  them, 
although  this  is  rather  a  troublesome  plan. 


They  avoid  traps  if  they  detect  danger.  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  get  an  old  zinc  pail  or 
deep  glass  jars,  sinking  these  in  the  soil 
and  placing  some  water  in  the  bottom  of 
each.  You  can  even  rub  the  sides  of  these 
vessels  with  grease  so  that  when  once  the 
mice  run  into  these  traps  they  aie  unable  to 
get  out  and  very  soon  drown.  Where  they 
are  plentiful  large  numbers  can  often  be 
taken  in  this  way.  In  order  to  protect  the 
Holly  in  the  meantime,  you  should  make 
the  bark  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  the  mice 
to  keep  them  away.  For  instance,  you  could 
make  a  paraffin  emulsion  by  dissolving  some 
soft  soap  in  hot  water,  putting  some  paraffin 
in  it  and  churning  it  till  it  forms  a  creamy 
liquid.  If  the  trunk  and  lower  branches  of 
the  Holly  are  syringed  with  this  the  mice 
will  not  eat  the  bark.  In  case  this  gets 
washed  off  w’th  rain  presently  you  could 
repeat  the  operation  and  at  the  same  time 
endeavour  to  catch  the  mice  or  they  may 
give  you  trouble  in  other  directions. 

3707.  Aphides  and  Violas. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  a  grower  of 
Yi’olas  for  borders,  white,  yellow  and  purple. 
For  some  years  I  had  these  in  Yorkshire, 
but  during  the  last  three  summers  here  at 
Birkdale,  where  the  ground  is  all  sand,  they 
die  off  unless  we  buy  a  load  of  soil  occa¬ 
sionally  to  top-dress  the  land.  During  the 
last  two  years  they  have  done  fairly  well 
for  a  short  time,  both  in  growth  and  bloom¬ 
ing,  but  they  soon  begin  to  flag  and  die 
away.  The  white  ones  go  first,  then  the 
yellow  ones.  The  leaves  turn  a  dirty  grey 
and  the  plant  dies  away  in  a  short  time. 
Some  people  say  it  is  a  fungus  which  grows 
at  the  roots,  others  say  it  is  an  aphis  which 
breeds  in  the  sand  and  sucks  the  matter 
out  of  the  stem  and  leaves.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  the  latter,  but  perhaps  you 
will  kindly  tell  me  what  it  is  and  how  to 
stamp  it  out.  (R.  Bowman,  Lancs.) 

Violas  are  subject  to  a  fungus,  but  usu¬ 
ally  only  a  plant  here  and  there  dies  out. 
They  are  very  subject  to  aphides,  however, 
in  dry  seasons  and  in  light  sandy  soils. 
Usually  the  pest  makes  itself  felt  in  June. 
A  very  common  aphis  upon  them  is  Rhopa- 
losiphon  Dianthi,  but  possibly  there  may  be 
others.  Keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  plant 
at  that  time  and  when  you  detect  aphides  in 
the  buds  and  amongst  the  young  leaves  sy¬ 
ringe  them  to  moisten  the  foliage  and  then 
dust  them  with  tobacco  powder.  There  is 
no  need  to  scatter  it  over  the  ground  nor 
even  the  old  leaves.  The  damage  is  all  done 
while  the  leaves  are  quite  young  and  some 
of  them  in  the  half-opened  bud.  The  flowers 
are  injured  in  the  same  way  at  the  same 
time.  The  aphis  above  mentioned  is  usu¬ 
ally'  green,  but  very  often  some  of  them  be¬ 
come  tinted  with  black,  or  they  may  become 
red.  It  is  also  of  small  size  by  comparison 
with  the  aphis  of  the  Rose,  and  therefore 
easily  overlooked.  Dust  tobacco  powder 
well  into  the  crowns,  therefore,  and  leave  it 
there.  This  will  destroy  the  aphides  and 
the  Violas  will  soon  commence  to  grow 
again.  Mulch  the  ground  around  the  plants 
with  short  manure,  road  sweepings  or  horse 
droppings  and  give  the  ground  a  watering 
now  and  again  on  the  top  of  the  mulch. 
Anything  may  serve  to  preserve  the  moisture 
in  the  soil,  but  the  materials  we  mention  will 
also  feed  the  plants.  If  you  can  get  good 
loam  to  dress  the  beds  before  planting  it 
will  help  the  Violas  considerably’-,  but  in 
any  case  you  are  almost  certain  to  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  these  aphides  when  the  weather 
commences  to  get  warm  and  especially  if 
the  garden  is  in  any  way  sheltered. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3708.  Depth  of  Manure. 

Referring  to  enquiry  No.  3591  and  to 


Hold  Your 
Place! 

EVEN  IF  YOU  CANNOT  OUT-DISTANCE  ALL 
COMPETITORS. 


The  same  as  a  silver  key  can  open 
an  iron  lock,  so  a  silver  sixpence 
invested  in  a  packet  of  Dr.  Tibbies’ 
Vi-Cocoa  will  enable  you  to  hold  your 
place  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  to 
out-distance  all  your  competitors  on 
the  road  to  success.  For  in  these 
strenuous  days  of  keen  business  com¬ 
petition  and  brisk  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  this  wonderful  Food-Beverage 
will  dispel  the  tired,  languid  feeling 
which  is  the  result  of  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion  and  brain  fag,  and  give  tone 
and  vigour  to  those  who  take  it 
regularly. 

®Do  not  let  this  silver 
sixpence  stand  between 
you  and  health,  wealth, 
and  happiness.  You  have 
one  hidden  away  some¬ 
where  in  your  pocket. 
Make  it  your  lucky  sixpence  by  exchang¬ 
ing  it  for  a  packet  of  Vi-Cocoa. 

You  can  try  it  free  of  expense.  Write 
to  Vi-Cocoa,  12,  Henry  Street,  London, 
W.C.,  for  a  dainty  sample  tin  of  Dr. 
Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  free  and  post  paid. 
It  is  a  plain,  honest,  straightforward 
offer.  It  is  done  to  introduce  the 
merits  of  Vi-Cocoa  into  every  home. 


the  same  conditions  mentioned  therein,  I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  in¬ 
form  me  what  depth,  in  inches,  of  manure 
can  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  when 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  3  ft.  I  have  in  mind 
well-rotted  horse  manure,  of  which  I  can 
obtain  any  quantity,  and  should  therefore 
like  to  use  the  maximum  amount,  and  though 
I  am  aware  it  should  be  well  mixed  with 
the  soil,  I  could  form  a  much  better  idea 
of  how  much  to  apply  were  I  told  what  it 
would  represent  in  inches  if  laid  on  the  top 
of  the  bed.  (Beedy,  Middlesex.) 

If  you  are  trenching  your  soil  3  ft.  deep 
we  should  place  the  top  spit  in  the  bottom 
and  then  put  a  layer  of  manure  over  it  to 
the  depth  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  The  crumbs  or 
small  particles  left  after  the  top  spit  has 
been  thrown  into  the  bottom  may  then  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  manure.  Another 
solid  spit  can  then  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
that,  when  another  layer  of  manure  equally 
as  deep  as  the  former  may  be  employed. 
You  will  have  sufficient  soil  to  place  on  the 
top  after  that  so  that  no  harm  will  result 
from  that  amount  of  manure  being  used. 
As  you  say,  the  best  plan  is  to  mix  the 
manure  with  the  soil,  but  this  is  rather  in¬ 
convenient  while  the  work  of  trenching  is 
going  on,  but  that  amount  distributed 
through  the  soil  in  the  way  we  state  will 
do  no  harm  whatever,  as  another  spit  and 
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the  loose  crumbs  in  the  bottom  will  have  to 
be  put  on  the  top  of  the  upper  layer  of 
manure.  We  may  as  well  remind  you  that 
after  the  soil  has  been  all  taken  out  of  the 
trench  the  best  plan  is  to  loosen  up  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trench,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  pick  or  mattock.  You  cannot  use  any 
maximum  amount  as  there  is  no  such  thing. 
Farmers  or  market  gardeners  may  consider 
anything  good  manuring  from  20  to  100 
loads  per  acre,  but  according  to  the  French 
system  of  gardening  five  hundred  tons  an 
acre  may  be  employed.  You  need  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  therefore,  to  use  it  liberally  for  the 
first  few  years,  distributing  it  through  the 
soil  when  trenching.  If  the  subsoil  is  heavy, 
uncongenial  stuff,  we  should  have  the  ground 
trenched  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  that 
heavy  and  relatively  barren  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  and  the  best  material 
on  the  top. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(C.  D.)  1,  Acacia  dealbata  ;  2,  Acacia  ar- 
mata ;  3,  'Carex  brunnea  variegata ;  4,  Sela- 
ginella  emiliana. 

(Reader,  Kent)  1,  Erica  carnea ;  2,  Ber- 
beris  Aquifolium  (the  leaves  will  become 
green  again  in  spring)  ;  3,  Cornus  Mas ;  4, 
I-Iedera  Helix  palmata ;  5,  Pernettya  mu- 
cronata ;  6,  Olearia  Haastii. 

(S.  M.  W.)  1,  Caster ia  verrucosa;  2,  Eche- 
veria  secunda  glauca  ;  3,  Hippeastrum  reti- 
culatum;  4,  Begonia  metallica. 

(G.  D.  Welch),  i,  Hamamelis  arborea ;  2, 
Cornus  Mas ;  3,  Olearia  Haastii ;  4,  Erica 
carnea;  5,  Viburnum  Tinus ;  6,  Gaultheria 
procumbens. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Little  and  Ballantvne,  Carlisle. — Farm 
Seeds. 

R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  Essex. — -Bulbs  and  Plants  for 
Spring  Planting. 

Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf 
Nurseries,  Dublin. — Plants  for  the  Garden. 

James  -Carter  and  Co.,  237,  238  and  97, 
High  Holborn,  London. — Farm. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (’02),  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex. — Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants, 
Water  Lilies,  Bog  Plants,  etc. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

The  Dangers  of  Scents. 

Scents  have  their  danger,  the  “  Graphic” 
reminds  us.  Lovers  have  killed  them¬ 
selves  on  a  bed  of  Roses,  and  people  have 
died  in  a  closed  bedchamber  from  the 
perfume  of  Lilies.  Singers  know  the 
dangers  of  strongly  odorous  flowers,  which 
attack  the  throat  in  some  subtle  fashion, 
and  will  even  refuse  to  sing  till  all  the 
beautiful  deadly  blossoms  are  removed. 
Innumerable  prejudices  hang  about  the 
peculiarities  of  perfumes,  which  seem  to 
act  on  the  nervous  system  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  manner.  The  mere  smell  of  a  cat, 
or  of  musk  taken  from  the  civet  cat, 
makes  some  people  ill ;  others  cannot 
stand  Apples  ;  vertigo  and  fainting  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  some  persons  by  the  Hyacinth, 
and  the  Lily  overpoivers  delicate  consti¬ 
tutions;  Quinces  and  Lemons  disagree 
with  some,  and  the  emanation  of  the 
Upas  tree  is  said  to  produce  death.  The 
Orange-flower  causes  people  to  fall  into 
an  overpowering  sleep  at  the  time  when 
the  Orange  groves  are  in  full  blossom, 
and  the  sickly  smell  of  Jessamine  is  in¬ 
tolerable  to  many.  Lavender,  however, 
y  reviving,  Verbena  good  for  the  nerves, 
Rosemary  healthy  and  invigorating. 


-  Shrubberies.  - 


How  often  do  we  see  shrubberies  a 
mere  thicket  of  branches  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  which  no  amount  of  pruning  will 
ever  make  presentable. 

In  planting  a  young  shrubbery  the 
planter  should  first  of  all  decide  what 
plants  he  intends  shall  be  permanent. 
These  he  should  so  distribute  throughout 
the  space  that  when  the  shrubs  attain 
their  full  size  there  will  be  a  clear  space 
between  each  plant  enough  to  let  one 
pass  between  them.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  so  arrange  the  plants  that  when 
full  grown  the  shrubbery  will  have  a  nice 
graceful  appearance.  After  he  has  the 
permanent  plants  in  position  he  will  have 
large  bare  spaces  which  he  can  fill  in 
with  other  plants  of  a  cheaper  sort  if  ex¬ 
pense  is  to  be  considered. 

The  first  year  after  planting  he  should 
go  over  all  the  shrubs  and  prune  any 
that  are  not  well  balanced.  In  twro  years’ 
time  the  shrubbery  will  require  thinning. 
The  first  plants  taken  out  should  be  those 
which  are  likely  to  crush  the  permanent 
plants.  They  can  either  be  planted  in 
another  part  of  the  garden,  or  sold,  or,  if 
worthless,  thrown  out  altogether.  The 
following  year  more  will  have  to  come 
out  until  ultimately  nothing  but  the  per¬ 
manent  plants  are  left.  Although  most 
shrubs  grow  naturally  into  shapely  bushes 
if  plenty  of  room  is  given  them,  still  a 
little  pruning  with  the  knife  is  often 
necessary  so  that  they  may  attain  a  well- 
balanced  appearance. 

The  shrubbery  should  always  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  if  mulching  can  be 
done  with  lawn  mowings,  leaves  or 
manure  so  much  the  better.  A  few  good 
plants  for  shrubberies  are  Hybrid  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Skimmia,  Berberis  Thun- 
bergii,  B.  Darwinii,  B.  stenophylla,  Au- 
cuba,  Andromeda,  Choisya  ternata, 
Ribes,  Deutzia,  Daphne,  Philadelphus 
Olearia,  Viburnums,  and  although  not 
often  seen,  Desfontainea  spinosa,  Lilac, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Standard  Roses  can  also  be  very  effec¬ 
tively  used  in  a  shrubbery.  They,  of 
course,  will  have  to  be  well  staked  so  that 
the  wind  will  not  break  them.  They  can 
either  be  used  as  pot  plants  or  a  colony  of 
them  can  be  planted  together. 

Nemo. 

- - 

Birds  and  Fruit. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  correspondence  in  your 
columns  respecting  sparrows  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  curious  disposition  some 
people  exhibit  of  desiring  to  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

I  live  on  the  side  of  a  river  and  grow 
fruit.  I  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  birds, 
but  I  preserve  my  fruit.  I  had  a  gar¬ 
dener  once  who  .set  to  work  shooting  birds 
because  an  army  of  tits  stripped  a  Cherry 
tree  of  its  buds  in  a  single  morning.  I 
stopped  him,  and  explained  that  no 
amount  of  shooting  would  mend  matters. 
You  must  protect  the  fruit  and  encourage 
the  birds  to  do  their  office  of  protecting 
the  trees  from  grubs.  The  water  brings 
the  birds,  and  I  feed  them  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  when  birds  cease  to  be  hungry 


they  cease  to  be  mischievous.  I  fiav 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  the  whole  fine 
tribe,  the  wagtail,  and  innumerable  spai 
rows.  The  thrushes  clear  my  lawn  c 
worms.  I  have  not  a  slug  in  the  whol 
place,  and  the  fruit  flourishes  because  th 
birds  do  their  office,  and  I  protect  th 
fruit.  It  is  far  easier  to  protect  than  t< 
shoot,  and  while  protection  is  effectual 
shooting  is  ridiculous. 

Blackbirds  and  thrushes  like  Straw 
berries,  and  Strawberries  I  protect  b’ 
erecting  over  the  entire  bed  a  tent  of  net 
ting  6  ft.  high.  Once  arranged,  it  i 
good  for  years.  Pears  I  protect  witl 
bags  made  of  mosquito  net.  When  pro 
periy  grown  Pears  cluster,  and  a  bag  ma- 
enclose  half  a  dozen.  No  birds  toucl 
them  ;  the  fruit  is  the  more'  delicate  ir 
the  result,  and  the  string  of  the  bag  being 
passed  over  a  neighbouring  twig,  if  the 
ripe  fruit  falls  it  hangs  in  the  bag.  Those 
who  know  nothing  about  it  and  want  tc 
shoot  sparrows,  exclaim,  “What  a  cost 
and  what  labour  !  ”  Nothing  of  the  kind 
a  few  shillings  and  a  few  hours,  and  th- 
bags  last  for  years.  As  you  go  on  yea 
by  year  you  accumulate  thousands  0: 
bags,  you  get  your  fruit,  and  the  bird 
serve  you  by  taking  the  grub. 

So  convinced  am  I  of  the  soundness  ot 
this  policy  of  protection,  that  I  content 
plate  covering  about  a  auarter  of  an  acre 
of  choice  fruit  trees  with  inch  mesh  wire 
from  a  high  wall ;  but  I  shall  give  free 
entrance  to  the  birds  for  nine  months  ir 
the  year.  I  regard  them  as  a  necessity 
and  put  them  in  the  category  of  root  prun¬ 
ing  and  other  little  attentions  not  gener¬ 
ally  observed. 

Frederick  Wicks. 

From  the  “Saturday  Review.” 

- - 

Horticulture  at  the  “  White  City.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Adsett  has  been  appointed 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  and 
Agricultural  Section  of  the  Imperial  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition.  An  influential 
committee  is  now  being  formed.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  two  international  flower 
shows  during  the  season,  and  a  special 
feature  is  to  be  made  of  bedding,  which 
proved  so  attractive  at  the  “  White  City ' 
last  year.  Several  of  the  leading  Con¬ 
tinental  firms  are  arranging  to  provide 
specimens  of  the  bedding  art,  and  it  i- 
hoped  to  secure  an  adequate  British  re¬ 
presentation,  in  order  that  a  comparison 
of  the  various  methods  in  vogue  may  be 
afforded 

A  Rose  that  Changes  Colour. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Siamesei 
are  said  to  be  peculiarly  skilful  at  bo¬ 
tanical  feats,  the  most  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  which  is  known  as  the  “change¬ 
able  Rose.”  The  bloom  of  this  unique 
effort,  says  the  “Globe,”  is  white  in  the' 
shade  and  red  in  the  sunlight.  After 
nightfall  or  in  a  dark  room  this  curiosity 
of  the  Rose  family  is  a  pure  waxy-whitel 
blossom.  When  transferred  to  the  open 
air,  the  transformation  immediately  takes 
place,  the  time  of  the  entire  change  oi! 
the  flower  from  white  to  red  depending! 
on  the  degree  of  sunlight  and  warmth. 
First  the  petals  take  on  a  kind  of  washed 
or  faded  blue  colour,  and  rapidly  change 
to  a  faint  blush  of  pink.  The  pink  gradu¬ 
ally  deepens  in  hue  until  one  finds  that! 
the  Lily-white  of  an  hour  before  is  as  rec 
as  the  reddest  Paeony  that  ever  bloomed 
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An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

My  inheritance  how  wide  and  fair ! 

Time  is  my  seed  field,  to  Time  I'm  heir. 

— Goethe. 
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:k  or  Daffodil. 

in  attempt  is  being  made  by  some 
Led  Welshmen  to  rob-  St  David  of 
Leek,  and  to  substitute  the  Daffodil 
:St  Peter's  Leek”  in  Welsh— which, 
-s  “  The  Daily  News,”  they  claim  to  be 

•  proper  emblem  of  the  Principality, 
t  the  Daffodil  seldom  blooms  so  early 
St  David’s  Day  outside  the  Scilly  isles 
ile  the  Leek  can  be  found  growing  wild 
several  spots  on  the  sea  coast  of  Sout 
lies  No  doubt  the  Leek,  bereft  of 
•plus  leaves  in  a  greengrocer’s  shop, 
isents  a  prosaic  appearance ;  but  b  . 
.vid’s  plant  looks  quite  pretty  m  a  gar- 
q,  and  is  by  no  means  so  malodorous 
Pistol  libellously  asserted,  to  his  sor- 
v.  It  is  incorrectly  stated  that  the 
ek  has  received  no  recognition  at  Court 
rce  the  time  of  George  II.  _  Our  present 
teen,  when  Princess  of  Wales,  always 
re  the  Leek  at  Court  functions  that 
1  on  St.  David’s  Day. 


CLXXXVII. 

Treatment  of  Young  Seedlings. 

We  will  suppose  that  these  have  been 
raised  on  a  hotbed  in  pots,  pans  and 
boxes.  I  like  to  get  them  off  the  bottom 
heat  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  give  them 
a  place  as  near  the  glass  as  may  be  in  a 
greenhouse  that  has  a  night  temperature 
— well,  not  lower  than  42  degs.,  and  pre¬ 
ferably  rather  higher.  The  great  thing  is 
to  prevent  the  little  seedlings  from  becom¬ 
ing  drawn  up  and  weakly,  and  to  prevent 
this  plenty  of  light  and  air  are  essential. 
Of  course,  I  know  it  often  happens  that 
there  is  no  greenhouse  to  which  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  seedlings ;  then,  the  best  must  be 
done  without  it ;  yes,  and  can  be  done  by 
many  a  makeshift  and  contrivance.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  aim  steadily  at  grow¬ 
ing  the  seedlings  forward  without  a  check 
and  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn  up. 
We  can  always  remove  or  raise  the  lights 
on  warm,  sunny  days  and  still  be  glad  of 
a  certain  amount  of  bottom  heat  for  the 
night.  Cold  draughts  and  cold,  cutting 
winds  must  be  avoided,  and  the  frame 
should  be  placed  to  get  all  the  sunshine 
possible.  I  had  my  Petunias,  Phlox 
Drummoncli,  and  certain  other  seedlings 
all  well  up  during  the  third  week  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  That  is  early,  but  I  have  a  great 
fancy  for  getting  the  half  hardy  annuals 
sown  and  up  as  soon  as  possible,  because 
they  flower  over  an  immense  time,  and  I 
desire  to  get  their  full  value.  Besides,  I 
object  strongly  to  seeing  weedy  little  bits 
of  seedlings  that  make  no  show  at  all 
when  the  time  comes  to  plant  them  out. 
Another  reason  for  getting  them  up  early 
is  that  they  can  be  grown  forward  in 
a  comparatively  hardy  manner  and  make 
far  better  plants  than  when  pushed  for¬ 
ward  in  a  great  hurry  in  half  the  time  in 
a  much  higher  temperature  during  April 
and  earlv  May  than  will  be  needed  for 
plants  that  are  well  forward. 

Shasta  Daisies. 

Besides  the  annuals  there  is  a  pan  of 
Shasta  Daisies,  which  flower  well  the  first 
season  if  raised  in  good  time,  and  they  are 
a  grand  stand-by.  Some  old  plants  that 
have  been  in  the  same  border  for  some¬ 
thing  like  five  years  have  flowered  there 
better  than  anything  else  during  times  of 
summer  drought.  The  flowers  last  a  great 
while,  whether  cut  or  left  to  bloom  on 
the  plants.  I  find,  too,  that  these  Shasta 
Daisies  make  a  good  item  in  a  collection 
of  hardy  perennials  at  the  local  show. 

Why  am  I  raising  fresh  seedling  plants 
while  I  have  already  well  established 
plants?  Why,  for  this  reason:  To  see 
if  I  can  get  a  letter  strain.  This  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  considered  by  all 
keen  amateur  gardeners.  It  costs  only  a 
few  pence  to  rear  a  batch  of  seedling 
plants  of  this,  or  that,  or  the  other,  and 
it  is  well  worth  while.  Then  we  can  make 
critical  comparison,  and  often  gain  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  this 
way.  I  do  not  say  my  old  plants  are  not 


a  good  strain,  but  what  I  would  urge  is, 
that  it  is  well  to  find  out  if  improvements 
have  not  been  effected  since  their  time. 

Perpetual  Flowering  Pinks. 

I  am  raising,  too,  some  perpetual 
flowering  Pinks.  Those  who  do  not  know 
what  has  been  done  among  our  Pinks  of 
late  years  might  well  be  advised  to  raise 
a  batch  of  these  Dianthus  hybrids ;  but, 
again,  I  say,  secure  good  reliable  seed. 
You  do  not  want  to  make  the  discovery 
one  day  that  you  have  expended  care  and 
attention  on  poor,  inferior  plants  that  are 
not  worth  the  growing,  or,  what  is  almost 
worse  still,  to  go  on  growing  these  in¬ 
ferior  plants  without  knowing  that  they 
are  inferior. 

Cuttings  and  Frost. 

After  this  long  spell  of  frost  the  soil 
will  be  very  “  rotten” — that  is,  too  loose 
and  disintegrated  and  raised.  This  state 
of  the  soil  is  dangerous  for  cuttings  of 
Roses  and  other  shrubs  that  were  inserted 
during  the  autumn.  Attention  should  be 
given,  and  the  soil  made  firm  about  them. 
Neglect  to  do  this  after  a  spell  of  frost  is 
one  of  the  few  causes  of  failure.  The 
cuttings  become  loose  in  the  soil,  and  it 
is  essential  that  this  be  remedied. 

Azalea  mollis,  that  most  useful  of  cold 
house  plants,  because  it  is  absolutely 
hard}-,  and  of  course  flourishes  out-of- 
doors,  will  have  their  flower  buds  begin¬ 
ning  to  swell.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  to 
syringe  or  to  water  overhead  (where  they 
are  being  grown  in  a  greenhouse),  as  this 
overhead  moisture  is  decidedly  beneficial. 
No  hard-wooded  plant  should  be  allowed 
to  become  dust-dry,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  should  not  be  overwatered. 
The  Azaleas  have  wonderfully  fine,  small 
roots,  and  specimens  should  not  be  potted 
in  pots  a  good  many  sizes  larger  than  is 
necessary.  Azaleas  will  by  no  means  need 
re-potting  every  year.  W  here  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  it  should  not  be  undertaken  until 
after  the  flowering  is  well  over. 


F.  Norfolk. 
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ll.  H.S. 

The  next  fortnightly  exhibition  -of 
flowers,  plants,  etc.,  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  on  March 
23rd,  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  W R- 
Lloyd  Praeger  will  lecture  at  3  <  '  1 
on  “Rock  Gardens,  Natural  and  Ai 
cial.” 

Horticulture  in  Ireland. 

A  story  comes  from  Ireland  of  an  in¬ 
heritor  of  land,  who-  planted  his  newly- 
got  estate  with  fruit  and  flowers.  The 
neighbours  and  labourers  were  enchanted, 
and  loudly  sang  the  praises  of  the  new¬ 
comer,  who  was  to  revive  the  prosperity 
of  the  district.  But  when  the  trees  came 
into  bearing,  and  the  parterres  began  to 
bloom,  the  people  of  the  revivified  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ate  all  the  fruit  and  stole  all  the 
flowers. 
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herbaceous 

=  Borders. 


Hints  on  Making 
and  Planting. 


At  this  period  of  the  year,  when  clean¬ 
ing  and  digging  of  the  borders  require  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  those  which  are 
to  be  renovated  must  be  considered.  To 
obtain  good  results,  the  planting  or  re¬ 
planting  of  a  border  necessitates  careful 
lorethought.  Most  herbaceous  plants  are 
benefited  by  being  replanted  every  second 
or  third  year.  The  best  effect  is  obtained 
by  grouping  the  plants  of  one  colour. 
Bold  massing  of  the  groups  in  harmony 
with  each  other  gives  fine  effects.  Early- 
flowering  bulbs,  although  very  pleasing, 
are  not  desirable  in  a  proper  herbaceous 
border,  as  thdy  naturally  resent  inter¬ 
ference  at  the  time  when  the  operation  of 
lifting  herbaceous  plants  is  carried  out, 
which  is  generally  in  February,  if  the 
weather  is  open.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  trenched  and  well  manured. 

In  making  a  new  border,  some  of  the 
freer  flowering  shrubs  should  be  intro¬ 
duced,  such  as  Spiraeas,  Forsythias,  Deut- 
zias  and  Kerrias,  while  climbing  Roses 
and  Honeysuckles  trained  on  poles  greatly 
add  to  the  effect.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
the  tallest-growing  plants  at  the  back;  at 
the  same  time,  the  height  of  the  plants 
from  the  front  should  not  furnish  an  even, 
unbroken  slope.  Those  of  a  moderate 
height  may  be  brought  near  to  the  front 
here  and  there.  Such  plants  as  Cimici- 
fuga  racemosa,  Echinops  Ritro,  Echina¬ 
cea  purpurea,  Anemone  japonica,  Salvia 
virgata,  Verbascum  olympicum,  Cam¬ 
panula  latifolia,  Eryngium  amethystinum 
lend  themselves  to  this  purpose.  Lilium 
speciosum,  L.  candidum,  and  L.  tigri- 
num,  are  found  useful  in  this  way. 

Here  and  there  plants  should  run  from 
the  front  to  the  back  between  those  of  a 
taller  kind.  Vigorous  growers  may  be 
employed,  such  as  Verbascums,  Spiraea 
Aruncus,  some  of  the  Centaureas,  Sym- 
phytums,  Monarda  didyma,  and  foliage 
plants,  such  as  the  elegant  Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium.  For  bold  groups  from  the 
centre  to  the  back,  Phloxes,  Rudbeckia 
laciniata,  Helenium  autumnale  and  its 
variety,  H.  striatum,  Doronicum  plantagi- 
neum,  Bocconia  cordata,  Helianthus  ri- 
gidus,  Aconitum  Napellus,  and  many 
others.  Those  of  shorter  growth  suitable 
are  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis,  Geum  coccineum  fl.  pi.,  Helenium 
pumilum,  Statice  latifolia,  Tritonia  cro- 
cosmaeflora,  Sedum  spectabile,  Liatris 
spicata,  Delphinium  nudicaule,  Dicentra 
spectabilis,  with  its  handsome  foliage, 
Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Paeonias,  and  hosts 
of  others.  Ornamental  grasses,  if  kept  in 
check,  add  to  the  effect.  A  few  must  be 
included,  as  Miscanthus  japonicus  and  its 
variegated  form,  Holcus  mollis  variega- 
tus,  Arundinaria  Fortunei,  Festuca 
glauca,  and  several  of  the  Carexes  are 
useful.  For  the  front  alpine  plants  are 
often  employed.  Some  of  the  more  showy 
ones  are  Phlox  amoena,  Arabis  albida, 
Aivssum  saxatile,  Anemone  fulgens,  A. 
Pv. ! satt  11a,. Cheiran thus  Marshalli,  Aubrie- 
rms,  Platvcodon  grandiflorum  Mariesi, 
Dianthus  deltoides,  D.  superbus,  not  for¬ 


getting  the  old  variety,  Mrs.  Sinkins, 
Geranium  sanguineum,  Polygonum  affine 
(very  bright),  Veronica  gentianoides  varie- 
gata,  Armeria  juncea,  Papaver  nudicaule, 
Delphinium  nudicaule,  Antennaria  tomen- 
tosa  and  many  others.  Irises  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  section  of  bulbous  plants  are  desir¬ 
able,  as  Alstroemeria,  Galtonia  candicans 
and  Gladioli.  H.. 

- — 

Native  Guano. 

The  above  useful  manure  for  farm  and 
garden  has  now  been  well  tried  for  many 
years  and  found  to  be  useful  for  a  great 
variety  of  plants.  The  catalogue  issued 
by  the  Native  Guano  Co.,  Ltd.,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  E.C., 
runs  to  106  pp.  and  contains  testimonials 
from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles  as  to 
the  value  of  this  manure  when  tried  by 
numerous  gardeners  and  farmers. 
Amongst  the  many  subjects  to  which  it 
has  been  applied  are  Potatos,  Parnsips, 
Carrots,  Beet,  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Tomatos,  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
Roses,  fruit  under  glass,  pot  plants,  etc. 
Further  testimony  to  the  use  of  this 
manure  is  therefore  unnecessary. 


- - -  G.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  most 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional'  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  namo  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayj  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  oare- 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  8HILLING8  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Corn*- 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  beat  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  R.  Thatcher,”  for  the  article 
on  “  Renovating  Vine  Borders,”  page  170. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  ”  J.  M.  T.,”  for  the  article 
on  “  Begonia  haageana  ” ;  and  another  to 
“  T-  H\,”  for  the  article  on  “  Statice  profusa,” 
page  172. 


-  Sedums  - 


For  Rockwork  Gardening 
and  the 

Herbaceous  Border. 


Considering  the  many  purposes  for 
which  this  family  can  be  utilised  and  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
grown,  should  be  sufficient  inducement 
lor  their  more  extended  culture. 

Their  utility  is,  of  course,  exemplified  to 
a  high  degree  in  those  gardens  where  rock 
and  wall  gardening  are  special  features, 
but  there  is.  no  reason  why  the  small  gar¬ 
den  owner  generally  should  be  content  to 
be  represented  with,  say,  a  few  perfunc¬ 
tory  patches  of  the  common  Stonecrop 
(Sedum  acre)  about  his  garden. 

Indispensable  as  they  are  for  wall  and 
rockwork  gardening,  they  are  equally 
suitable  as  edgings  for  the  herbaceous 
border,  as  carpeting  for  taller-growing 
subjects,  or  as  a  setting  for  dwarf  plants 
on  the  margin  of  beds  used  for  sumnrnr 
bedding.  In  this  latter  connection  S. 
glaucum,  used  in  conjunction  with  Eche- 
veria  glauca,  makes  a  most  beautiful 
edging. 

1  hey  call  for  no  special  treatment  with 
regard  to  soil,  seeming  to  thrive  in  the 
very  poorest  mixtures,  whilst  some  of  the 
species  revel  in  deep  shade. 

There  are,  I  believe,  some  120  species 
cultivated  in  this  country,  or  at  least 
known  to  botanists,  but  the  purposes  of 
this  article  will  be  met,  I  think,  with  a 
short  description  of  a  few  of  the  species 
best  suited  for  the  average  garden  and 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  above. 

Sedum  album  has  somewhat  fleshy,  oval, 
alternate  leaves,  with  white  flowers  borne 
on  an  erect  pinkish  stem,  while  the  barren 
growths  take  on  a  tint  of  a  beautiful  olive- 
brown,  and  are  sometimes  slightly 
tubercled. 

S.  dasyphyllum  has  tufted  meally  foli- 
age,  with  pinkish  flowers  almost  |  inch 
across,  and,  although  lacking  the  freedom 
of  growth  of  many  of  the  species  in  my 
collection,  is  very  desirable. 

S.  Ewefsii  produces  flowers  of  a  pink 
or  pale  violet  colour,  and  has  opposite 
sessile  leaves  ^  inch  in  diameter. 

S.  lydium,  from  Asia  Minor,  gives  us1 
pale  pink  flowers,  and  its  greenish,  red- 
tipped,  crowded  leaves  are  sometimes 
covered  with  minute  pimples.  It  is  an 
extremely  useful  and  beautiful  evergreen 
for  rockwork  edgings  or  carpet  bedding. 

S.  obtusatum  is  a  pretty  Californian  spe¬ 
cies,  with  yellow  flowers  and  spatulate, 
glaucous  leaves,  which,  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  become  reddish  green. 

S.  pulchellum  is  a  very  handsome  spe¬ 
cies  from  the  United  States,  having 
slender  trailing  growths,  with  flowers  of 
rosy  purple. 

S.  rupestre  produces  flowers  of  a  clear 
yellow,  its  evergreen  leaves  being  flat  on 
the  surface  and  convex  below,  forming 
dense  obconical  rosettes.  This  species' 
during  dry  weather  takes  on  a  beautiful 
red  tint. 

S.  sexangulare  is  a  very  neat  habited 
species  having  yellow  flowers  borne  erect 
on  very  slender  stems. 


J.  W.  Watson.  1 


Sheffield. 
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liiliam  =  = 

japonicam. 

In  its  Avild  habitat  the  aboVe  Lily  is  a 
Variable  plant,  some  of  the  individuals 
growing  Avild  having  Avhite  florvers,  Avhile 
’thers  are  blush  or  decidedly  pink. 
Thunberg  originally  described  the  species 
'is  haA-ing  purple  floAvers,  consequently 
bis  name  Avas  for  many  years  overlooked 
in  this  country,  and  when  living  bulbs 
Infers,  introduced  in  the  winter  of  1871  and 
1872  they  Avere  named  L.  Krameri  in 
honour  of  Carl  Kramer,  Avho  introduced 
it.  In  its  native  country  it  is  found  on' 
.he  mountains  at  elermtions  of  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  if 
established  in  this  country  should  be 
hardy,  provided  they  are  planted  in  soil 
that  is  not  likely  to  get  waterlogged  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter. 

The  special  feature  of  this  Lily  is  the 
large  size  of  its  flowers  and  the  aspect  of 
them  which  makes  them  quite  distinct 
from  anything  else  we  already  have,  ex¬ 
cept  L.  '  rubellum,  the  tiny  rose  pink 
flowered  species  AA:hich  is  someAA'hat  simi¬ 
lar  in  form.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  Euro¬ 
pean  or  American  Lilies  in  foliage.  Good 
sized  plants  might  have  only  fifteen  or 
sixteen  leaves  thinly  scattered  along  the 
stem,  not  in  whorls  like  those  of  L.  Mar- 
tagon,  nor  densely  crowded  like  those  of 
L.  pomponium. 

The  tube  of  the  flower  is  also  remark¬ 
ably  short,  considering  the  size  of  the 
flower  and  the  limb  of  the  floAver  has,  of 
course,  gained  by  becoming  widely  ex¬ 
panded.  As  the  plant  seldom  exceeds 
2  ft.  in  height,  and  may  be  less,  it  is  an 
admirable  subject  for  planting  in  beds  of 
Heath  or  dAvarf  plants  of  the  American 
tvpe  like  Gaultherias,  Azaleas,  Kalmia 
glauca,  orK.  angustifolia,  all  of  which  de¬ 
light  in  a.  bed  of  peat.  These  would  serve 
to  shade  the  ground,  and  thus  keep  the 
surface  cool  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lilies. 


Lilium  japonicum,  Maclaren  and  Son*. 


- - 

The 

Calico  Bush 

or 

Mountain  Laurel. 


(Kalmia  latifolia.) 

In  this  country  Ave  groAV  all  of  the  Kal- 
mias  in  peat  soil,  and  they  can  readily 
be  lifted  at  various  periods  of  the  year 
Avith  every  hope  of  success  when  cultiva¬ 
tors  Avish  to  plant  a  bed  of  them  or  any 
smaller  number.  In  America,  where  this 
Kalmia  grows  wild,  and  reaches  a  height 
of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  cultivators  often  go  into 
the  woods  and  lift  these  plants  and  trans¬ 
fer  them  to  their  garden  or  nursery 
ground,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  plants 
har^e  A^ery  feAv  roots,  and  unless  they  are 
hard  pruned  back  they  are  Arery  liable  to 
die  before  getting  established.  In  this 
country  AAre  haATe  no  trouble  Avhatever  of 
that  kind,  as  all  our  plants  are  already 
established  in  peat  soil,  and  can  readily 
be  transferred  to  the  garden  or  pleasure 
grounds  without  fear  of  losing  any  of 


Kalmia  latifolia. 


Maclaren  and  Sons, 
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them.  In  this  respect  they  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Rhododendrons,  which  are  grown 
in  a  similar  soil. 

The  flowers  of  these  Kalmias  are  of  a 
delicate  pink,  saucer-shaped  and  curiously 
marked  with  little  cavities  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  where  the  anthers  were  accommo¬ 
dated  before  the  opening  of  the  flower. 
When  fully  expanded,  these  flowers  are 
charmingly  beautiful  and  refined  in  every 
way.  The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of 
a  Portugal  Laurel,  being  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  other  species  grown  in 


this  country.  The  shrub  may  be  planted 
in  full  exposure,  provided  it  is  grown  in 
a  peat  bed,  but  it  may  also  be  planted 
where  there  is  slight  shade  from  trees  at 
some  little  distance  away. 

If  potted  in  autumn,  the  broad-leaved 
Kalmia  may  be  forced  into  flower  much  in 
the  same  way  as  an  Azalea,  and  for  green¬ 
house  work  it  is  a  change  from  the  usual 
run  of  occupants.  If  subjected  to  much 
heat,  however,  the  flowers  will  be  paler 
than  if  the  plants  were  brought  into  bloom 
under  cooler  conditions. 


Border  Carnations. 

Seeds  of  choice  varieties  or  crosses  from 
carefully  selected  parents  may  now  be 
sown  in  pans  and  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  60  degs.  to  germinate.  This  may  be 
done  in  a  stove,  pit  or  greenhouse  that  is 
heated.  A  Hotbed  may  be  utilised  where 
the  grower  has  not  the  convenience  other¬ 
wise.  "When  the  heat  in  the  hotbed  has 
sunk  to  85  degs.  it  will  be  safe  to  stand 
the  seed  pans  on  the  top  of  the  soil.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  up  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  place  to 
avoid  damping,  as  Carnations  cannot  en¬ 
dure  being  coddled  in  a  warm,  damp 
place. 

Those  who  have  wintered  their  Carna¬ 
tions  in  frames  should  take  advantage  of 
the  earliest  opportunity,  when  the  soil  is 
in  good  condition,  for  nlanting  them  out 
in  beds  of  borders.  The  soil  must  be 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  raked  and  trodden 
upon  without  sticking  too  much  to  the 
foot.  This  would  apply  to  those  having 
heavy  soils  or  those  situated  in  smoky 
suburban  districts.  Plantations  made  in 
October  will  now  require  inspection  to 
see  whether  any  plants  have  died  from 
one  cause  or  another,  in  order  to  have  the 
blanks  made  good  from  the  reserve  stock 
of  plants  in  pots. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

The  shifting  of  these  into  their  flower¬ 
ing  pots  must  no  longer  be  delayed  if  the 
work  is  not  already  completed.  Advice 
was  given  in  January  for  the  collection  of 
material  and  the  placing  of  it  in  some  dry 
situation  where  it  would  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  when  required  for  this  work.  Select 
the  pots  carefully  as  to  size,  according  to 
the  vigour  of  the  varieties  to  be  placed 
in  them,  drain  them  well,  and  press  the 
soil  firmly.  Return  the  pots  to  frames  m 
the  meantime,  and  in  giving  ventilation 
take  care  to  tilt  up  the  lights  on  the  on- 
nosite  side  to  that  from  which  the  winds 
blow.  In  the  meantime  preparation  may 
be  made  for  standing  them,  out  of  doors 
in  a  sheltered  position  when  the  weather 
becomes  favourable.  Carnations  dislike 
heat  and  coddling,  although  they  enjoy 
being  sheltered  from  cold  winds  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  year.  A  good  depth  of 
ci  ar.  ashes  should  be  laid  down  on  which 


to  stand  the  pots  so  that  worms  may  not 
get  into  the  pots. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Propagation  may  still  be  continued 
where  necessary.  Those  who  have  not 
much  convenience  for  bottom  heat  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  will  find  this  a 
better  month  than  the  previous  two  for 
inserting  cuttings.  The  light  is  better, 
and  the  cuttings  are  not  so  liable  to  damp 
off.  Thosd  who  have  not  a  propagating 
bed  or  case  in  a  warm  house  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  hotbed  covered  with  a  frame. 
Insert  the  cuttings  in  pots  and  plunge 
them  in  the  soil  overlying  the  manure. 
Give  air  at  favourable  times  during  the 
day  so  that  the  moisture  may  escape,  and 
dry  the  foliage  for  a  while  during  each 
day.  Cuttings  struck  in  January  should 
be  ready  for  potting  off  at  the  end  of  tbe- 
month  if  they  have  made  favourable  pro¬ 
gress.  Seeds  of  choice  varieties  may  be 
sown  and  dealt  with  as  described  under 
border  Carnations. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

This  class,  being  treated  as  annuals, 
must  be  sown  early  in  order  to  get  them 
sufficiently  advanced  if  they  are  intended 
to  flower  in  the  open  during  September. 
For  pot  work  they  may  be  later,  accord¬ 
ing  to  convenience  and  requirements. 
Earlier  batches  should  be  transplanted 
into  boxes  or  potted  off,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  For 
flowering  in  September,  seedlings  raised 
during  this  month  should  be  kept  growing 
freely  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them  in 
the  open. 

American  Carnations. 

Propagation  is  still  the  order  of  the 
day  in  this  class  of  Carnation.  The  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  prepared  and  inserted  at 
once,  before  flagging,  as  cuttings  suffer 
considerably  if  the  leaves  are  once  allowed 
to  flag.  The  atmosphere  of  the  pit  or 
bed  where  they  are  kept  will  be  drier 
than  during  the  previous  two  months,  and 
slight  shade  may  be  necessary  during  the 
day  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  wilting. 
If  plunged  on  a  hotbed  covered  with  a 
frame,  care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  damping  on  account  of  the  greater 
amount  of  moisture  there.  The  raising 
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of  young  plants  by  this  means  should  be 
completed  during  this  month.  Batches 
that  were  struck  during  January  should 
now  require  pinching  to  make  them 
bushy. 

The  old  plants  now  flowering  should 
have  more  liberal  watering,  feeding  and 
ventilation  than  they  have  been  receiving 
since  last  October.  A  light  shading  may 
be  necessary  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
to  prevent  the  sun  from  burning  the  more 
delicate  colours,  such  as  Mrs.  W.  T.  Law- 
son,  Rose  Enchantress,  Winona  and  others 
of  that  class.  Where  size  of  bloom  is  a 
consideration,  attend  to  the  disbudding 
of  the  flower  stems  as  early  as  it  can  be 
done  without  danger  to  the  bud  to  be 
left.  J.  D.  F.  W. 

- - - 

Shrubs  for  Forcing. 

<7 

A  Few  Less  Common  Kinds. 

The  practice  of  forcing  hardy  shrubs 
has  grown  considerably  of  late  years,  ow¬ 
ing,  no.  doubt,  to  their  great  usefulness 
either  as  decorative  pot  plants  or  for  cut 
flower  purposes. 

But  though  this  be  true,  it  is  noticeable 
how  few  growers — comparatively  speak¬ 
ing — ever  have  more  than  the  usual  three 
or  four  kinds,  such  as  Azaleas,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Lilacs  and  Deutzias. 

Now,  while  allowing  all  that  can  be 
said  on  behalf  of  the  above  really  useful 
favourites,  I  should  like  to  briefly  mention 
and  commend  to 'those  of  your  readers 
who  are  not  as  yet  familiar  with  them,  a 
few  less  frequently  seen,  but  nevertheless 
reliable  and  beautiful,  shrubs  for  early 
flowering. 

The  first — a  great  favourite  of  the  writer 
— is  Staphylea  colchica,  which  produces 
large  panicles  of  pure  white,  fragrant 
flowers.  The  Spiraea  family  is  well 
known,  but  the  variety  Anthony  Waterer 
I  specially  mention  here,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  a  dark  rosy  pink,  and  it  is  a 
profuse  bloomer.  Forsythia  suspensa 
forces  well  in  a  greenhouse  temperature, 
and  is  a  very  free,  yellow  flowering  plant. 

If  well  established  in  pots,  Paeonia  Mou- 
tan  (the  Tree  Paeony)  responds  to  forcing 
admirably,  and  is  truly  beautiful.  Cytisus 
andreanus  is  also  a  most  effective  forcing 
plant,  flowers  yellow  and  maroon. 

Strong  garden  varieties  of  the  Clematis 
will  yield  good  large  flowers  wdth  mode¬ 
rate  forcing.  Robinia  hispida  established 
in  pots  will  force. nicely  in  gentle  heat; 
its  flowers  are  borne  on  drooping  racemes, 
and  are  pink.  Daphne  Cneorum  forces 
well,  and  its  small  red  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  almost  every  shoot. 

And,  finally,  a  charming  companion  to 
the  flowering  plants  is  the  very  pretty 
Acer  palmatum,  which  is  probably  the 
best  species  of  the  Acers  for  variety  in 
form  and  colour  of  foliage.  It  can  be 
grown  in  pots  and  forced  several  years  in 
succession.  The  other  plants  enumerated 
above  will,  however,  be  most  satisfactory 
if  given  an  alternate  year  of  rest  from 
forcing.  As  all  the  plants  pass  out  of 
flower  stand  them  where  the  frost  cannot 
hurt  them,  but  where  growth  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  plenty  of  air  given.  Cut  away 
all  flowering  shoots  anch  the  weak  ones,  1 
that  all  the  vitality  may  be  put  into  those  . 
growths  that  will  produce  the  next  lot  of 
flowers.  ’  LesneR. 
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-  The  Culture  of  Gladioli.  - 


The  season  has  now  come  round  for 
he  planting  of  Gladioli  in  the  open  air, 
>ut  as  we  write  the  ground  is  in  a  very 
tnfavourable  condition  for  planting. 
Those  who  wish  to  get  their  Gladioli  for¬ 
ward,  or  at  least  a  batch  of  them,  could 
ilant  them  in  boxes  of  light  rich  soil  with 
ome  manure  or 'rough  leaves  in  the  bot- 
om.  When  the  roots  grow  in  this  they 
nay  be  started  with  soil  attached  to  them  . 
it  planting-out  time.  W  hen  started  in 
joxes  in  this  way  they  can  be  placed  in 
1  greenhouse  or  in  a  heated  house  to  start 
hem  into  growth.  This  has  the  result  of 
iringing  the  plants  into  flower  sooner,  but 
0  ensure  a  sturdy  growth  it  is  necessary 
0  replant  them  in  their  flowering  posi- 
ions  some  time  towards  the  end  of  May. 

In  speaking  of  planting  Gladioli  we  re- 
er  to  such  sections  as  the  Gandavensis, 
Thildsii,  Brenchleyensis,  and  Nancyanus 
ypes,  which  make  the  best  growth  when 
flanted  in  beds’  or  borders  in  the  open, 
n  the  accompanying  sketch  it  will  be 
ieen  that  two  furrows  are  being  taken  out 
it  1  ft.  apart  and  about  4  in.  deep  by  a 
■pedal  tool,  the  blade  of  which  is  shown 
n  Fig.  2.  This  would  ensure  the  fur- 
ows  being  of  exact  depth  when  the  tool  is 
nserted  to  its  full  capacity.  Another 
new  of  the  planted  corms  is  showm  at 
Tig.  3,  where  the  corms  are  seen  at  the 
jottom  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  furrow 
md  about  1  ft.  apart.’  This  presumes 
hat  the  ground  is  to  be-  fully  occupied 
,vith  Gladioli.  There  are,  however,  other 
nethods  of  planting  them.  Single  rows 


may’ have  the  corms  planted  at  9  in.  apart 
in  the  row. 

Gladioli  are  also  suitable  subjects  for 
planting  amongst  Roses  where  the  growers 
wish  to  have  the  ground  covered  with 
something  else.  They  are  suitable  for 
the  reason  that  the  leaves  are  nearly  up¬ 
right,  and  do  not  cast  a  shade  upon  the 
Roses.  Others  may  desire  to  plant  them 
in  beds,  either  completely  filling  the  bed 
with  them,  or  planting  them  alternately 
with  the  Cape  Hyacinth  (Galtonia  candi- 
cans)  as  the  white  and  scarlet  flowers  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  effect  by  contrast.  Others, 
again,  plant  them  alternately  with  Dah¬ 
lias,  and  by  using  the  more  forward  plants 
they  can  get  bloom  on  the  border  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Dahlias. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  furrows  being  filled  in 
by  means  of  a  rake,  and  where  a  large 
quantity  have  to  be  planted,  this  is  a  con¬ 
venient  and  ready  means  of  getting  over 
the.  work.  In  the  case  of  large  beds  it 
could  be  done  without  much  treading  on 
the  bed  after  planting  is  accomplished.  A 
flowering  conn  is  shown  at  Fig.  5,  and 
those  who  have  corms  of  various  sizes 
should  assort  them  into  sizes,  as  the  large 
ones  would  bloom  in  advance  of  the 
smaller  ones,  as  the  latter  have  to  make 
good  grorvth  before  they  commence  flower- 
ing. 

If  it  is  intended  to  cut  the  flowers  of 
the  above  for  indoor  decoration,  they  may 
be  cut  when  only  three  or  four  of  the 
lower  flowers  are  open,  and  most  of  the 
others  will  open  in  -water.  (Fig.  8.) 
There  is  another  method  of  dealing  with 
them,  however.  Those  who  grow  for  ex¬ 


hibition  like  to  have  ten  or  a  dozen  flowers 
open  at  the  same  time,  and  to  ensure  this 
they  have  small  boxes  open  at  the 
ends  with  a  portion  on  one  side  covered 
with  glass.  After  the  first  few  flowers  are 
open  these  cases  are  put  over  them  and 
slid  down  till  the  glass  portion  allows  the 
sunshine  to  reach  the  unopened  buds. 
Below  the  glass  portion  the  box  consists 
of  wood,  and  therefore  shades  the  flowers 
that  are  already  open.  As  the  flowers 
thus  exposed  open  under  the  influence  of 
sunshine  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the 
boxes  are  let  down  still  further  so  as  to 
expose  some  more  of  the  advancing  buds. 
The  boxes  are,  of  course,  fixed  to  a  stake 
in  the  ground  behind  the  corms. 

Those  -who  wish  to  grow  Gladioli  in  pots 
will  find  the  early  flowering  hybrids  and 
varieties  most  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
and,  as  they  naturally  flower  earlier,  they 
ean  be  brought  to  perfection  in  much 
smaller  pots  than  the  tall  growing  ones. 
G.  Colvillei,  G.  C.  alba,  and  G.  C.  deli- 
catissimus  are  good  representatives  of  the 
type  to  w-hich  wre  refer.  Fig.  6  showrs.a 
single  corm  in  a  5  in.  pot,  which  rvould 
refer  to  the  tall-growing  types,  but  three 
to  five  of  the  early  flowering  kind  may  be 
inserted  in  such  a  pot  about  in.  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil  or  just  sufficient  to 
allow  the  plant  to  make  a  good  corm  on 
the  top  of  the  old  one.  These  early 
flowering  types  might  have  been  potted 
some  time  ago,  but  it  can  still  be  done, 
and  the  pots  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  7  till  thev  are  on  the  point 
of  flowering,  -when  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  where 
the  variety  they  furnish  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  They  are  altogether  different 
from  such  things  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
and  Heliotropes,  which  are  usually  grown 
in  such  structures. 


Culture  of  Gladioli. 
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SwA  Sovuxv$  frames. 

Those  who  have  heated  greenhouses  and 
the  convenience  for  making  hotbeds  could 
afford  to  be  independent  of  the  snowstorm 
that  set  in  at  the  close  of  February.  Ama¬ 
teurs  entirely  dependent  upon  the  heat  of 
the  sun  elected,  no  doubt,  to  wait,  al¬ 
though  seeds  of  such  things  as  Sweet 
Peas,  Antirrhinums,  Stocks,  Dianthus, 
Phlox  -Drummondi,  Iceland  Poppies  and 
similar  things  would  have  taken  no  harm 
if  they  had  been  sown  before  the  storm. 
The  mere  protection  of  a  glass  light  keeps 
out  the  cold  rain  and  snow,  thereby  ren¬ 
dering  the  above  subjects  safe.  Most  of 
them,  although  treated  as  half-hardy  an¬ 
nuals,  suffer  more  from  damp  than  from 
the  actual  amount  of  cold  in  our  climate. 
A  frame,  therefore,  affords  them  sufficient 
protection,  although  no  growth  could 
have  been  made  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  storm  owing  to  the  low  temperature. 

Such  things  as  Nicotiana,  Zinnia, 
French  and  African  Marigolds,  Tagetes 
signata  and  Lobelia  like  a  gentle  heat  to 
start  them.  This  can  be  overcome  by 
sinking  a  deep  box  in  the  frame  and  fill¬ 
ing  it  with  fermenting  manure.  This  may 
be  covered  with  some  light  soil  and  the 
pots  plunged  in  it.  This  mild  bottom 
heat  will  help  the  germination  of  these 
things  wonderfully.  The  chief  danger  of 
introducing  manure  to  frames  is  that  it 
will  encourage  slugs  and  possibly  snails, 
the  heat  making  them  active  if  they  are 
present.  In  an  old  frame  this  class  of 
enemy  is  often  difficult  to  avoid,  but  seed- 
lings,  of  which  they  are  fond,  like  Zinnias 
can  be  protected  by  removing  the  pots 
from  the  plunging  bed  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  germinated  and  standing  them  on  an 
inverted  pot  in  a  saucer  of  water.  Slugs, 


snails  and  wood-lice  are  unable  to  cross 
water,  and  the  seedlings  will  thereby  be 
saved. 

Some  seedlings  are  very  much  inclined 
to  damp  off,  especially  in  cold  and  damp 
seasons,  when  they  are  reared  in  cold 
frames.  Stocks  are  very  liable  to  this 
trouble,  but  when  the  seedlings  commence 
to  damp  off  in  pots  or  pans  they  should 
be  transplanted  immediately  into  boxes 
of  moderate  depth  in  a  light  but  rich  soil. 
They  should  be  watered  to  settle  the  soil 


about  the  roots,  immediately  after  trans¬ 
planting,  but  no  more  water  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  a  week,  or  even  longer,  and  a 
successful  grower  will  have  to  keep  his 
eye  upon  such  seedlings  and  withhold 
water  as  long  as  it  can  safely  be  done. 
This  class  of  plant  really  requires  very 
little  moisture  in  the  seedling  stage,  and 
if  the  grower  bears  this  in  mind  and  is 
careful  with  the  watering  the  seedlings 
will  come  through  a  lot  of  bad  weather 
unharmed  in  a  carefully  ventilated  frame. 


How  to  Grow  Chinese  Primulas. 


A,  Seeds  sown  in  -pans  of  light  sandy  sell.  B,  Seedlings  pricked  off.  C,  Promising 
seedling.  D ,  Potted  up  singly  to  increase  double  varieties.  E,  Cutting  taken  from  an 
old  plant.  F,  Old  plant  moulded  up  with  moss  and  sand  to  encourage  production 
of  roots  from  the  offshoots .  G,  Young  plant  severed  after  rooting,  to  be  potted  up 
singly.  Ji,  Compost. 

fiow  to  Gfow  Chinese  Pnn^ulas 


C 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  making 
the  first  sowing  of  Primulas  by  those  who 
desire  to  have  the  first  lot  in  bloom  in  the 
autumn.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  rather 
thinly  in  light,  sandy  soil,  covered  slightly 
with  the  finer  portion  of  the  same  soil 
and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  6o  degs., 
to  hasten  germination.  A  pane  of  glass 
may  be  placed  over  the  seed  pan,  which 
will  save  watering  and  encourage  a  better 
germination. 

Fig.  A  in  the  accompanying  drawing 
shows  a  seed  pan  when  ready  to  be  placed 
in  heat.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well 
up,  the  pan  may  be  placed  in  a  cooler 
position  and  the  glass  removed.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  not  much  shade  will  be 
necessary,  but  the  pans  should  be  near  the 
glass  to  prevent  drawing.  When  the  seed¬ 
lings  have  made  one  rough  leaf  they  may 
be  transplanted  into  other  pans,  as  shown 
at  B.  A  sturdy  little  plant  is  shown  ?t 


(Primula  sinensis  ) 

C,  and  when  the  seedlings  have  grown  . 
little  larger  they  should  be  potted  of 
singly  in  thumb  pots,  as  shown  at  D.  B; 
this  time  the  weather  will  be  gettinj 
warmer,  and  they  may  be  transferred  inti 
cold  frames  facing  the  south,  but  shade< 
during  the  warmer  part  of  the  day. 

The  subsequent  treatment  is  to  shif 
them  into  larger  size  pots'as  they  requir 
it— that  is,  before  the  roots  get  pot-bound 
The  earliest  flowers,  that  may  make  thei 
appearance  may  be  removed  to  encourag 
strong  growth,  but  towards  autumn  th 
plants  of  this  early  sowing  should  he  fi 
to  make  a  display  in  a  heated  greenhouse 

A  few  years  ago  the  old  double  whit 
Primula  (P.  sinensis  alba  plena)  was  muc 
grown  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers.  As  th 
flowers  are  perfectly  double,  it  cannot  b| 
raised  from  seed,  but  may  be  propagate 
in  other  ways.  The  first  idea  was  to  tak 
cuttings  as  shown  at  F,  which  meant 
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ingle  crown  with  a  bit  of  the  rootstock 
attached.  This,  of  course,  required  bot- 
om  heat  to  encourage  roots,  and  some 
if  the  plants  damped  off.  Since  then  a 
nuch  easier  system  has  been  discovered. 
The  old  plants  are  left  in  the  pots,  the 
ilder  and  withered  leaves  are  removed 
:rom  the  bottom,  and  a  light  compost  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  leaf-mould  and  sand  is 
made  up  and  heaped  round  the  neck  of 
the  plant.  This  is  frequently  watered  to 
encourage  the  production  of  roots  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  short  stems.  A 
warm  house,  of  course,  is  necessary  to 
encourage  roots  and  prevent  damping. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  will  be 
found  that  young  roots  have  been  pushed 
into  the  fresh  soil  in  great  abundance. 
The  whole  ball  of  soil  can  then  be  turned 
out  of  the  pot  and  the  plant  severed  from 
the  old  roots  by  cutting  the  neck  of  the 
plant  just  under  the  young  roots  which 
have  been  made.  By  this  means  each 
crown  will  be  found  to  come  away  bodily 
from  the  old  plant  with  its  own  roots  at¬ 
tached  and  some  soil.  The  process  of 
mounding  up  the  old  plants  is  shown  at 
F,  while  a  young  plant  with  roots  attached 
is  shown  at  G.  Each  should  be  potted  up 
separately  in  a  pot  of  suitable  size,  so 
that.it  may  be  given  another  shift  during 
the  growing  season  when  it  has  got  well 
established. 

The  diagram  at  H  show's  a  suitable  com¬ 
post,  W'hich  might  consist  of  three  parts 
of  good  fibrous  loam  to  one  part  of  leaf- 
mould,  one  part  of  cow  manure,  well 
rotted  and  rubbed  up  fine,  one  part  of 
sand,  nearly  one  part  of  burned  refuse,  to 
give  porosity  to  the  soil,  and  about  one- 
fifth  part  of  some  artificial  fertiliser. 
This  last,  and  even  the  cotv  manure, 
might  be  left  out  until  the  second  potting, 
w'hen  the  plants  are  well  established. 


Odontioda 


Bradshawiae 


Cookson’s  var. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  the 
gth  inst.  a  new  and  remarkably  handsome 
bigeneric  hybrid  Odontioda  under  the 
above  name  was  exhibited  by  N.  C.  Cook- 
son,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tvne.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  "the  reverse  cross  from  O. 
Bradshawiae,  but  there  is  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  it.  The  parents  are  put  down 
as  Odontogiossum  crispum  crossed  with 


Cochlioda  noctzliaha.  The  sepals  are 
scarlet  wdth  a  white  tip  and  violet-purple 
edging.  The  petals  are  much  broader  and 
nearly  covered  with  scarlet,  but  the  tip  is 
more  coloured  like  the  violet-purple  edg¬ 
ing.  The  lip  is  variegated  with  scarlet,, 
orange,  white  and”purple,  w'hile  the  crest 
is  golden-yellow  and  made  up  of  long, 
finger-like  fringes.  The  flower  measures 
3  in.  across  the  long-way  of  it.  It  is  the 
most  handsome  and  remarkable  variety 
of  the  hybrid  which  we  have  seen.  The 
ordinary’ O.  Bradshawfiae  has  flow'ers  of  a. 
uniform,  light  orange-scarlet,  wfithout  the 
handsome  lacing  of  this  new  variety.  A. 
First-class  Certificate  was  deservedly 
awarded  this  handsome  hybrid.  The  il¬ 
lustration  wras  prepared  "from  a  photo¬ 
graph  sent  us  by  Mr.  Chapman,  and  shows> 
the  form  and  size  of  the  flower. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

East  Winds  and  the  Lawns. 

During  the  month  of  March  east  winds 
leave  their  effect  upon  our  lawns.  The}'  are 
more  prevalent  in  some  seasons  than  in  others 
and  so  shrivel  up  the  grass  more,  but  it  is 
only  the  older  blades  of  grass  that  suffer. 

Alread}'  we  have  had  a  very  long  spell 
of  east  winds,  accompanied  by  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  daytime  and  followed  by  severe 
frosts  at  night.  JStow,  there  are  not  any 
weather  Conditions  that  are  more  likely  to 
prove  harmful  to  tender  plants  and  trees, 
and  lawns  which  are  exposed  to  such  quickly 


assume  a  brown  appearance,  but  it  is  the  ofd? 
grass  which  suffers,  and  no  real  harm  is 
done.  Young  grasses,  so  exposed,  would  be 
injured,  but  the  time  for  the  latter  has  not 
quite  come.  So  amateurs  need  not  be 
troubled  at  the  brown  appearance  of  their 
exposed  lawns,  but  get  their  mowing 
machines  ready,  with  knives  and  cylinders 
clean,  bright  and  sharp,  then  they  will  cut 
off  the  old  tough  grass  easily  enough. 

At  this  season  there  is  a  good  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  much  moss  on  lawns. 

Where  moss  is  troublesome  and  it  is  not 
convenient  to  put  down  drains,  advantage 
should  now  be  taken  of  its  dried-up  condi¬ 
tion  to  get  rid  of  as  much  as  possible  by 
raking  it  up  with  a  sharp-toothed  iron  rake. 
A  Rich  Lawn  Dressing. 

After  collecting  as  much  of  the  moss  as 
vou  can,  put  on  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes 
at  the  rate  of  one  peck  per  square  rod  of 
ground — more  would,  be  beneficial,  but  as 
the  material  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  I  men- 
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tiun  one  peck  as  being  a  nice  dressing — and 
then  follow  with  a  dressing  of  gritty  soil,  the 
more  gritty  it  is  the  better,  passed  through 
a  half-inch  mesh  sieve,  and  some  well-rotted 
manure.  Use  two  parts  of  soil  and  one 
part  of  manure  thoroughly  mixed  together. 
Three  pecks  per  square  rod  will  be  a  very 
good  dressing  to  put  on ;  then  roll  the  lawn 
frequently.  Showery  weather  may  soon  be 
expected — during  April — and  then  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  of  the  lawn  will  soon  be  improved. 
Plant  Gladioli. 

Bulbs  of  the  Gandavensis,  Floribundus  and 
Splendens  section,  may  be  planted  at  once  in 
well  prepared  ground.  Those  of  other  sec¬ 
tions  may  also  be  put  in.  If  the  bulbs  are 
planted  in  nursery  beds,  allow  a  distance  of 
16  inches  between  the  rows  and  9  inches  from 
bulb  to  bulb  in  the  rows.  A  depth  of 
4  inches  of  soil  will  be  sufficient  on  the  bulbs 
at  this  season.  Where  autumn  planting  is 
done,  the  bulbs  should  be  put  in  several 
inches  deeper.  Before  planting  the  bulbs 
dig  the  soil  deeply  and  put  in  well-rotted 
manure,  if  this  work  was  not  done  last 
autumn.  If  the  soil  be  well  tilled,  there 
need  not  be  much  difficulty  in  growing  fine 
spikes  of  blooms  in  almost  all  kinds,  but  a 
medium  light,  sandy  loam  is  the  most  suit¬ 
able. 

These  plants  look  remarkably  well  in 
clumps  in  herbaceous  borders  as  well  as  in 
the  flower  beds. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted,  namely,  4  inches  deep  and  9  inches 
asunder  in  the  rows.  Where  very  clayey 
soil  obtains,  and  the  gardener  wishes  to  grow 
the  Gladiolus,  he  should  place  some  gritty 
soil  or  road  drift  both  under  and  on  the  bulbs 
before  filling  in  the  holes  or  trench,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Protect  Seedling-6. 

The  flower  gardener  will  now  be  very  busy 
among  his  seedlings,  and  it  will  be  a  very 
anxious  time  for  him,  as  a  good  or  bad  dis¬ 
play  of  blossom  during  the  summer  months 
depends  so  largely  upon  the  successful  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  tender  and  half-hardy  annuals. 

Protection  from  frosts,  cold  winds,  and 
also  brilliant  sunshine,  is  necessary,  as  the 
tiny  plants  soon  get  spoiled  if  neglected, 
even  for  a  few  hours. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Black  Currant  Bushes. 

This  fruit  is  so  useful  that  the  owners  of 
healthy  bushes  should  take  all  the  care  of 
them  that  they  can.  The  bud  mite  is  a 
troublesome  pest,  and  every  endeavour  must 
be  made  to  stamp  it  out.  One  never  knows 
when  the  trees  are  going  to  be  attacked,  and 
there  is  not  any  known  cure.  The  cultivator 
can  easily  distinguish  which  buds  are  affec¬ 
ted  and  which  are  free.  The  affected  buds 
are  shown  at  A,  A,  in  Fig.  2.  B,  B,  slow 
the  normal  buds.  C  also  shows  a  bud  free 
from  the  mite,  and  D  shows  one  attacked. 

Of  course,  the  presence  of  the  mite  can 
be  readily  known  by  the  enlarged  buds.  The 
best  plan,  of  course,  is  to  dig  up  the  bushes 
badly  infected  and  burn  them  at  once. 
"Where,  however,  only  a  few  buds  are 
swollen  very  much,  it  is  best  to  carefully 
examine  every  branch,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  knife  pick  out  the  big  buds  and  burn  them. 
Very  Old  Currant  Bushes. 

Old  specimens  generally  bear  a  lot  of 
I'uit,  but  the  berries  are  usually  very  small, 
li  is  not  yet  too  late  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
old  wood,  but  the  work  should  be  done  at 
•incs.  Then  give  the  bushes  a  rich  top- 
dressing  of  loam  and  manure  mixed,  and  by 
G-e  end  of  the  year,  with  the  aid  of  liquid 
•manure  in  summer,  too,  the  bushes  will  be 
fr>7  much  improved  in  health,  stronger 
1  c”  will  grow,  followed  in  due  course  by 
larger  berries. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Protect  Seedlings. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  very  useful  ground  pit  in 
which  a  number  of  tender  seedlings  may  be 
grown  and  sheltered  from  the  cold  east 


Fig.  1  shows  how  to  -plant  Gladioli 
4.  in.  deep  and  q  in.  apart  in  the  rows. 

winds.  Simply  dig  out  a  trench  1  foot 
deep  and  about  3  feet  wide  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  hold  the  seedlings  which  are  to  be 
planted  in  it.  A  shows  the  prepared  com¬ 
post;  B,  the  seedlings;  and  C,  the  stakes  on 
which  mats  may  be  placed  at  night.  This 
is  just  the  kind  of  trench  to  suit  Brussels 
Sprouts,  early  Cauliflower  and  Leek  plants. 
From  this  ground  frame  the  plants  may  be 
transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters. 


Flg-  2  shows  Black  Currant  buds  af¬ 
fected  with  the  mite;  A,  A  show  the 
swollen  buds ;  B,  B,  the  normal  buds ;  C 
also  shows  a  bud  free  from  the  mite ;  and 
D  the  enlarged  bud  affected. 

Peas. 

For  June  and  July  supplies  of  Peas  sow 
seeds  now  of  both  early  and  main-crop’  varie¬ 
ties.  Do  not  sow  too  thickly,  allow  ample 
space  between  the  rows  and  well  manure  the 
soil  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start.  Also 
be  sure  to  bury  the  seeds  at  least  2  inches 
deep. 

Broad  Beans. 

Sow  now,  according  to  requirements,  seve¬ 


C, 


Fig.  g  shows  a  very  useful  ground  pit 
for  tender  seedlings;  A,  prepared  com¬ 
post;  B,  seedlings;  C,  stakes  to  support 
covering  mats. 


ral  rows  of  Broad  Beans.  The  Windsor  andj 
Longpod  varieties  should  be  selected. 

Spinach. 

The  young  plants  are  now  appearing  in 
the  rows  as.  a  result  of  the  first  sowing  of 
seeds.  Early  Spinach  is  much  appreciated, 
and  should  be  assisted  in  its  growth  as  much 
as  possible.  To  this  objective  point  draw  up 
soil  on  both  sides  of  the  rows,  and  also  thin 
out  the  seedlings. 

Herbs. 

Prepare  the  soil  on  a  south  border  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  seeds  of  different  kinds  of  herbs 
which  must  be  sown  in  April. 

F  OX  GLOVE. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Wind  and  Sun. 

March,  if  normal,  is  a  month  of  wind, 
but,  alas  !  more  often  than  not  a  very  cold 
wind,  and  great  care  must,  therefore,  be 
taken  when  ventilating  the  greenhouse  dur¬ 
ing  this  month,  for  although  the  sun  be 
shining  brightly  and  casting  a  genial 
warmth  through  the  glass,  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  icy  breeze  the  reverse  of  beneficial.  It 
is  better,  then,  to  let  the  thermometer  run 
up  to  seventy  degrees  even  than  to  risk  a 
sudden  check  to  the  plants  by  throwing  open 
the  ventilators  and  admitting  an  inrush  of 
fresh  easterly  or  northerly  wind. 

The  amount  of  water  given  must  increase 
with  the  growth  of  the  various  subjects  and 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  it  will  become  necessary  to 
damp  down  the  floors  and  staging  in  order 
to  render  the  atmosphere  both  moist  and 
genial. 

Roses  under  Glass. 

Many  indoor  Roses  will  now  be  showing 
buds,  and  liquid  manure  should  be  given, 
alternated,  of  course,  with  clear  water. 
There  is-  a  good  deal  of  choice  in  the 
matter,  and  many  gardeners  have  their  own 
special  decoctions,  but  it  is  greatly  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  convenience,  and  the  amateur  will  do 
well  with  a  liquid  solution  of  Clay’s  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  or  the  same  purpose  will  be  answered 
if  a  small  quantity  is  stirred  into  the  top 
soil  previous  to  watering. 

Of  course,  no  one  would  think  of  forcing 
newly-potted  Roses ;  they  must  be  well-estab¬ 
lished  beforehand,  but  any  that  were  potted 
up  in  the  early  autumn  may  be  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  for  a  few  days,  then,  after  being 
cut  back,  transferred  to  a  cool  greenhouse, 
and  by  this  means  some  eood  flowers  may  be 
obtained  early  without  detriment  to  the 
plants. 

Climbers. 

Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos,  or  an}’-  other 
climbing  Roses,  should  be  trained  as  they 
make  growth  ;  but  many  amateurs  make  the 
mistake  of  fastening  them  up  too  close  to 
the  glass,  consequently  the  tender  leaves  and 
shoots  get  badly  scorched  during  sunny 
weather.  The  best  way  is  to  tie  them  up 
somewhat  loosely  to  wires  stretched  about  a 
foot  from  the  glass.  This  allows  of  free 
and  perfect  development  and  the  danger  of 
scorching  is  obviated. 

Dainty  Deutzias. 

A  succession  of  these  beautiful  shrubby 
plants  should  be  kept  up  as  long  as  possible, 
for  few  things  are  so  pleasing  and,  withal, 
easy  of  culture.  The  veriest  novice  can 
scarcely  fail  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
for  no  sooner  are  they  introduced  into  the 
greenhouse  than  they  break  out,  the  flower 
buds  becoming  visible  almost  as  soon  as 
the  leaves,  and  then  it  is  so  interesting  to 
watch  their  daily  development.  If  anything, 
the  single  Deutzia  gracilis  is  better  than  the 
double  variety,  and  as  they  progress  strong,, 
non-flowering  shoots  will  appear  from  the 
base  of  the  plants.  These  should  be  en- 
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couraged,  as  they  may  be  -utilised  later  on 
for  cuttings,  and  by  this  means  the  amateur 
can  readily  increase  his  stock  of  these  most 
useful  plants. 

Seedling-  Tomatos. 

A  few  days  is  sufficient  for  Tomato  seed 
to  germinate  if  the  boxes  containing  it  aie 
placed  in  the  propagator  or  near  the  pipes 
and  covered  up,  but  the  busy  man,  who  can¬ 
not  be  always  pottering  about  ”  in  his 
greenhouse,  must  take  care  that  they  are  not 
left  thus  too  long,  or  the  seedlings  will  be¬ 
come  drawn  up  and  useless. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  become  visible 
the  box  or  pan  should  be  removed  (by  de¬ 
grees,  of  course)  to  a  lighter  and  cooler  posi¬ 
tion  near  the  glass.  Partially  shade  them, 
whilst  very  young,  from  strong  sun,  but 
light  and  air  are  absolutely  necessary  to  en¬ 
sure  a  strong  and  sturdy  growth,  and  as  re¬ 
gards  watering,  it  is  always  better  where 
Tomatos  are  concerned  to  keep  them  on  the 

dry  side.” 

A  Pretty  Dwarf  Climber. 

Treated  as  an  annual,  the  dainty  Mauran- 
dyas,  especially  M.  barclayana,  deserves  a 
place  in  every  amateur's  greenhouse.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a  compost  of 
loam,  leaf  mould  and  silver  sand.,  in  equal 
quantities.  When  grown  on  the  plants  may 
be  planted  out  or  flowered  in  fairly  large 
pots,  as  convenient.  During  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  the  pretty  purplish  blossoms 
are  very  pleasing,  and  if  variety  is  desired, 
M.  scandens  may  also  be  taken  in  hand  and 
raised  in  the  same  manner.  This  differs 
both  in  foliage  and  flowers,  and  any  super¬ 
fluous  plants  may  be  placed  out  in  the  open 
garden  during  May,  and  will  prettily  cover 
a  low  fence  or  trellis,  providing  the  situation 
is  a  warm  one  and  the  soil  light  and  well 
drained. 

Treatment  of  Bouvardias, 

If  properly  managed,  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  succession  of  these  beautiful  plants 
in  bloom  throughout  nearly  every  month  of 
the  year,  but  of  course  it  is  only  by  raising 
young  plants  periodically  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  successfully  carried  out.  Old 
plants  that  have  finished  flowering  should 
be  given  a  rest  previous  to  cutting  back,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  batch  of  strong  young 
growths  for  this  purpose. 

Bouvardias  invariably  do  better  if  the 
staging  is  covered  with  fibre  or  ashes,  which 
should  be  kept  constantly  moist,  whilst  the 
atmosphere  must  be  kept  in  a  genial  condi¬ 
tion  by  spraying  and  syringing,  which  will 
also  prove  effectual  in  keeping  at  bay  their 
special  pest,  the  red  spider. 

Starting  Tubers. 

The  tubers  of  Dahlias  and  that  fine  pot 
plant,  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  will  now,  if 
placed  in  damp  fibre  early  in  the  month,  be 
producing  young  growths,  each  one  of  which 
will  make  a  plant  if  cut  out  with  a  portion 
of  the  root  attached  and  potted  up  singly  in 
small  sixties.  To  start  them  well,  plunge 
the  pots  for  a  few  days  in  slight  bottom 
heat,  this  conducing  to  rapid  root  formation. 
The  latter  is  really  a  fine  subject  for  the 
summer  decoration  of  a  cool  conservatory 
or  greenhouse. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Staddon  puts  a  further  querjq 
namely  : — “  Should  Cvpripediums  flower 
regularly  every  year  ?  I  have  a  few  plants 
of  similar  varieties  grown  side  by  side,  one 
plant  will  bloom  regularly,  the  other  will 
not.  Is  this  a  general  experience?” 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  may  say  I 
have  for  many  years  advocated  in  this 
column  that  -Cypripediums  are  the  most  suit¬ 
able  Orchids  for  any  amateur  to  grow.  I 
have  done  this  for  two  reasons.  I  regard 
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Cypripediums  as  everybody’s  plants,  and  I 
consider  it  a  most  hopeless  case,  for  anyone, 
who  cannot  induce  Cypripedium  insigne  to 
grow',  to  ever  attempt  Orchid  culture.  The 
second  reason  that  has  influenced  me  has 
been  the  regularity  of  their  flowering,  and. 
the  durability  and  utility  of  the  hlooms. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  flowering 
the  two  plants  of  the  same  variety.  If  one 
flowers  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  corres¬ 
pondent  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  other 
failing  to  do  so.  I  may  ask  have  the 
plants  been  treated  exactly  alike,  potted  at 
the  same  time,  afforded  the  same  amount  of 
drainage  and  potting  material?  Has  one 
become  root  bound  and  starved,  so  that 
strength  has  been  so  diminished  and 
weakened  that  the  growths  have  not  had  the 
necessary  vigour  to  produce  flower  scapes? 
Has  anything  been  done  to  cause  the  plant 
to  get  a  chill  ?  This  would  have  a  consider¬ 
able  effect  on  the  normal  vigour  of  a  plant 
should  it  have  occurred.  On  the  other  hand 
has  the  plant  been  too  liberally  treated?  It 
will  frequently  occur  that  where  a  plant  is 
grown  with  plenty  of  root  space,  given 
liberal  and  unlimited  supply  of  moisture, 
and  a  warm  temperature,  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  new  growths  prematurely, 
and  this  will  generally  more  or  less  affect 
the  flowering.  Perhaps  some  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  might  be  applied  in  this  case. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  there  is  something 
fa.ultv  in  the  treatment  of  the  plants  or  their 
condition. 


The  Making  of  Hedges 


Holly,  Yew,  Laurel,  Privet, 


Whitethorn,  &c. 

Whether  for  privacy  or  for  use  as  a 
border  line,  a  well-kept  hedge  is  always 
a  pleasing  thing  in  a  garden.  It  may 
also  serve  the  double  purpose  of  acting  as 
an  ornament  and  of  separating  the  flower 
garden  from  the  vegetable  portion,  hiding 
the  latter  entirely  from  the  view  of  the 
casual  visitor.  It  looks  well  all  the  year 
round  if  an  evergreen  variety  is  chosen. 
The  amateur  who  is  undecided  what  to 
plant  would  be  well  advised  to  try  Holly 
or  Yew.  Both  grow  close  and  tall,  and 
are  of  a  good  bright  green,  the  Holly  be¬ 
ing  especially  useful  at  Christmas  time, 
when  sprigs  of  the  plant  are  required  for 
decorative  purposes. 

The  ground  must  be  fairly  dry  ; 
a  hearty,  ill-drained  soil  is  fatal.  If 
sandy  or  impoverished,  it  must  be  well 
manured  and  deeply  dug.  A  good  plan 
is  to  trench  the  strip  of  ground  to  a  width 
of  six  feet  and  at  least  two  spits  deep,  mix¬ 
ing  in  plenty  of  manure  as  you  proceed. 
Choose  a  mild  day  for  the  planting  and 
plant  firmly,  spreading  out  the  roots  well 
and  treading  down  the  soil  evenly  over 
them.  Evergreen  hedges  must  not  be 
cut  the  first  year,  but  after  then  August 
is  the  best  month  for  clipping  and  trim¬ 
ming.  Laurel  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
evergreen  hedge,  but  is  not  so  satisfactory 
as  Holly  or  Yew. 

Privet  and  Whitethorn  are  good  kinds, 
also  Beech,  but  as  these  are  deciduous 
they  should  not  be  chosen  where  much 
privacy  is  desired.  Rhododendron  ponti- 
cum  is  pretty,  but  a  point  to  bear  in  mind 
with  regard  to  this  plant  is  that  it  must 
never  be  planted  in  soil  that  contains 


Cypripcaiums. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Cypripediums  I 
may  add  that  amateurs  should  now  overhaul 
any  of  the  winter  flowering  section  of  tins 
genus,  and  attend  to  any  repotting  require¬ 
ments  that  may  be  necessary.  I  do  not  ad¬ 
vocate  the  annual  repotting  of  this  section 
of  -Cypripediums,  so  that  when  they  are  re¬ 
potted  sufficient  root  room  should  be 
allowed,  with  the  view  of  leaving  them  un¬ 
disturbed  in  the  same  pot  for  more  than  one 
season.  I  consider  this  an  advantage  to  the 
plants,  as  they  usually  grow  better,  and 
flower  more  satisfactorily  when  treated  in 
this  way. 

With  the  view  of  retaining  the  plants  for 
a  prolonged  period  in  the  same  pots,  the 
first  care  is  to  see  that  the  pots  are  properly 
drained,  for  stagnation  must  be  avoided  at 
all  costs.  The  potting  compost  should  con¬ 
sist  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat,  turfy 
loam,  and  sphagnum  moss,  with  sufficient 
sand  and  finely  broken  crocks  added  to  ren¬ 
der  the  whole  porous.  This  should  be 
pressed  moderately  firm.  Where  plants  do 
not  require  repotting,  all  dead  and  decaying 
leaf  bracts  should  be  removed,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  old  potting  compost  replaced 
with  new.  .Thoroughly  water  with  rain 
-water,  and  protect  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  case  of  newly  potted  plants  retain  a 
moist  atmosphere  about  them  until  the  new 
roots  get  hold  of  the  potting  compost. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


chalk  or  lime,  as  these  are  very  dele¬ 
terious  to  Rhododendrons.  The  best  soil, 
for  these  is  a  good  peaty  loam.  Planting; 
should  be  done  at  once,  so  that  the  shrubs- 
may  become  -well  established  before  the 
drying  winds  of  March  sweep  our  gardens 
from  all  sides.  In  order  that  the  hedge- 
may  be  close  and  compact  at  the  bottom,, 
cut  the  leading  shoots,  both  at  top  and 
sides  and  near  the  base  of  the  plants.  If 
this  is  neglected,  the  hedge  will  have  an 
untidy,  straggling  appearance  and  be 
quite  ineffectual  as  a  screen.  Apply  a 
thick  mulch  of  manure  and  water 
copiously  in  dry  weather.  When  spring 
comes  weeds  must  be  kept  down,  the  sur¬ 
face  chopped  with  the  hoe  and  another 
mulch  given. 

It  is  never  of  any  use  making  a  hedge 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  trees,  as  the  roots 
of  the  latter  keep  the  ground  so  poor,  and 
the  branches  shade  every  bit  of  sun,  that 
it  is  simply  time  and  money  wasted.  The 
position  must  be  carefully  chosen  and  the 
ground  well  drained,  if  Nature  has  not 
already  seen  to  that ;  then,  with  good 
manured  loam  and  liberal  watering,  a 
hedge  cannot  help  but  thrive  and  be  of 
constant  use  and  ornament  in  any  garden, . 
large  or  small.  E.  Vyner. 

- - 

“  Lawns.” 

A  pamphlet  of  20  pp.  has  been  written- 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stevens,. 
F.R.H.S.,  for  the  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  London.  The  vari¬ 
ous  grasses  that  are  suitable  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  lawns  are  passed  under  reviewr 
with  illustrations  and  descriptive  text  by 
the  author.  While  various  well-known 
and  useful  grasses  are  passed  under  re¬ 
view,  the  author  has  little  or  nothing  to 
sav  concerning  the  utilitv  of  the  annual 
meadow  grass  (Poa  annua),  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  abundant 
grass  in  some  gardens  in  London  and  the 
suburbs.  The  pamphlet  may  be  obtained 
'  for  id. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  /jo  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Romneya  Coulteri. 

This  is  a  plant  of  exquisite  beauty.  Its 
flowers  are  paper-white,  possessing  an  en¬ 
hanced  attractiveness  of  rich,  golden  an¬ 
thers  and  delightful  fragrance.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  gardeners  understand  the 
method  of  propagation,  so  probably  these 
few  remarks  will  prove  helpful  and  profit¬ 
able  in  its  ultimate  issue. 

Lift  an  old-established  plant  and  cut  off 
any  stout  roots  that  can  be  spared  with¬ 
out  any  detriment  to  the  plant,  and  cut 
into  pieces  about  three  inches  in  length, 
inserting  them  perpendicularly  in  pots 
containing  a  good  sharp  compost. 

They  should  be  placed  half  an  inch  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  pressed 
firmly.  Subsequently  place  in  a  cold 
frame  where  frost  is  excluded. 

As  the  growth  appears  in  spring  trans¬ 
fer  singly  to  small  pots,  using  a  good 
sharp  compost,  and  eventually,  when  they 
have  become  established  in  the  pots,  plant 
in  a  suitable  position,  and  success  will  be 
achieved.  H.  F.  Stevens. 


Sawdust  as  a  Rooting  Medium. 

Sawdust  is  an  excellent  medium  in 
which  to  root  Crotons  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  specially  suited  for  plants  with 
strong,  fleshy  roots. 

Place  six  inches  of  clean  sawdust  in  a 
propagating  case,  making  all  firm,  and 
after  making  the  cutting  of  a  Croton  tie  a 
little  ball  of  sphagnum  round  the  base  of 
the  cutting,  then  insert  in  the  bed  of  saw¬ 
dust,  and  give  a  thorough  watering,  keep¬ 
ing  the  frame  quite  close  and  shaded  from 
strong  sunshine  until  rooted. 

You  will  find  on  lifting  the  plants  from 
the  bed  that  they  are  nicely  established  in 
the  sphagnum. 

Poinsettias,  Pandanus,  Dracaenas,  Dief- 
fenbachias,  and  such-like  subjects,  I  have 
rooted  most  successfully  in  the  above 
manner.  D.  CHAPMAN. 


Using  Paraffin  on  Vines. 

At  this  season,  when  vineries  are  being 
overhauled  and  cleansed  prior  to  being 
started,  I  trust  a  few  remarks  on  the  above 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  Where  mealy 
bug  or  .scale  abounds,  no  half  measures 
must  be  resorted  to.  All  woodwork,  glass 
and  brickwork  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  hot  soapy  water.  Remove  all  loose 
bark  carefully  from  the  rods  with  an  old 
blunt  knife.  Next  give  the  Vines  a  good 
washing  with  warm  water  (not  hot)  in 
which  plenty  of  soft  soap  and  soda  has 
been  added.  Allow  the  rods  to  dry,  and 
for  the  final  dressings  there  is  nothing 
better  than  undiluted  paraffin.  This  may 
not  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  my 
fellow-readers;  however,  I  can  assure 
them  paraffin  can  be  used  on  Vines,  eyes 
Included,  with  perfect  safety. 

L.  S.  Small. 


Primula  alba  plena. 

This  is  seldom  seen  in  these  days,  ex¬ 
cept  in  places  where  cut  flowers  are  grown 
principally  for  market  purposes.  During 
the  autumn  and  winter  they  yield  large 
quantities  of  cut  bloom.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  prevents  it  being  more  often 
grown  is  the  overlooking  of  the  proper 
time  for  its  propagation,  as  it  cannot  be 
grown  from  seed.  The  only  way  to  in¬ 
crease  it  is  by  cuttings.  After  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season  is  over,  all  the  lower  leaves 
should  be  cut  off  and  the  base  of  the  plant 
well  mounded  up  with  soil  made  up  of 
three  parts  of  sharp  sand  to  one  of  leaf- 
soil  and  sifted  loam,  and  if  kept  just  moist 
in  about  six  weeks’  time  it  will  be  found 
that  the  offshoots  will  have  formed  a  net¬ 
work  of  young  roots.  These  shoots  may 
be  taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife  and  potted 
up  singly  into  three-inch  pots  and  placed 
in  a  close  frame  until  they  are  estab¬ 
lished,  and  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

J.  SCAMMELL. 


Dionaea  muscipula  (Venus’s  Fly-trap). 

Of  all  the  insectivorous  plants,  I  think 
this  is  the  most  interesting,  though,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  sometimes  rather  difficult 
to  grow.  The  best  potting  material  is  peat 
and  live  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities.  Give  the  plants  good  drainage  and 
pot  only  moderately  firm,  and  stand  the 
pots  in  saucers  of  water  on  a  farrly  shady 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  The  water  in  the 
saucers  should  be  changed  often  and  kept 
clean  ;  this  is  of  great  importance. 

It  not  only  catches  flies,  but  any  insect 
which  should  happen  to  settle  on  its 
leaves,  which  close  up  immediately  they 
are  touched.  It  is  related  to  our  native 
fly-catcher,  the  Drosera,  more  often  called 
Sundew.  This,  too,  is  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing,  and  requires  much  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  A.  Dennett. 


Eoi'onia  megastigma. 

This  pretty  greenhouse  evergreen  plant 
is  very  showy,  and  should  be  cultivated  by 
everyone  on  account  of  its  delicious  fra¬ 
grance.  It  is  of  a  slender  habit,  with 
twiggv  branches  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  all  along  the 
stems,  and  are  of  a  pretty  maroon-purple 
colour  outside  and  yellow  within. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  this  Boronia  is 
good,  fibrous,  sandy  peat,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  drainage  is  in 
perfect  order,  for  they  cannot  suffer  water 
to  stand  about  their  roots  with  impunity. 
It  is  increased  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood  during  the  summer  months,  inserted 
in  thoroughlv  drained  nots  of  sandy  soil, 
with  half  inch  of  sand  on  the  surface,  then 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  50  degs., 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  and  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine,  taking  care  that  they  do 
not  rot  with  damp.  J.  M.  T. 
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Huntingdon  Spring  Flower  Show. 

The  Huntingdon  Daffodil  and  Spring 
Flower  Society  will  hold  their  show  this 
year  on  April  27th.  The  schedule  may 
now  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss 
L.  L.  Linton,  Startloe  House,  Buckden. 
Huntingdon. 

Slump  in  Potatos. 

Covent  Garden  salesmen  report  a 
“slump”  in  Potatos,  these  being  just  non 
very  cheap,  whilst  most  other  vegetables 
are,  owing  to  the  severe  weather,  scarce 
and  dear.  It  is  suggested  that  many 
people  with  a  tendency  to  obesity  have 
refrained  from  eating  Potatos  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  “boom”  in  physical  cul¬ 
ture. 

Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation  Society. 

The  annual  report  for  1908,  schedule  of 
prizes,  etc.,  of  the  above-named  Society 
has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the  hon.  sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias.  The  twc 
shows  held  last  year  proved  very  success¬ 
ful,  and  in  the  amateur  classes  at  the 
December  show  there  was  a  greatly  in 
creased  competition,  whilst  the  blooms  in 
these  classes  were  of  high  quality-.  At 
this  show  a  Question  Box  was  placed  ir 
the  Hall,  and  a  number  of  visitors  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  writing, 
questions  and  placing  them  therein,  these: 
being  subsequently  answered  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  by  "  Mr.  P.  Smith  anc 
Mr.  C.  Allwcod.  This  year’s  show  will, 
be  heid  in  the  hall  of  the  R,H.S.,  West¬ 
minster,  on  March  24th.  The  annual 
dinner  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Windsor  on  the  same  date,  at  7.3c 
p.m.,  tickets  for  which  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

Open-Air  Flower  Show  at  Hillegom,  Holland 

Last  year  there  was  held  at  Sassenheim 
Holland,  an  open-air  flower  show,  which 
proved  a  great  success.  This  y-ear  the  ex 
periment  is  to  be  repeated  at  Hillegom 
the  centre  of  the  Dutch  bulb  industry 
The  leading  idea  of  the  show  is  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  irl 
planting  Dutch  bulbs  in  small  and  large 
gardens — in  borders,  terraces,  and  lawns  j 
and  the  most  effective  combinations  ir 
beds  and  groups,  and  in  combination  alsq 
with  evergreens  and  early  flowering! 
shrubs.  This  will  constitute  the  per; 
manent  section  of  the  exhibition,  and  in 
addition  will  be  shown  in  tents  cut  flower; 
and  forced  plants,  Rhododendrons,  Aza 
leas,  Lilacs,  etc.  The  show  promises  tc 
be  extremely  interesting  both  to  profes 
sional  growers  and  amateur  gardeners 
and  as  the  opening  date  is  fixed  for  Apri. 
8th  it  offers  a  capital  opnortunity  for  visij 
tors  from  this  country  to  arrange  to  speno 
their  Easter  holiday,  or  a  part  of  it,  ir 
running  over  to  Holland  and  inspecting; 
the  display.  The  venue  of  the  show,  by 
the  way,  is  extremely^  picturesque  and  his 
torically  interesting.  An  area  of  three 
acres  comprises  a  “French  Garden”  anc 
an  “  Old  Dutch  Garden,”  in  the  centre  o 
the  latter  standing  a  quaint  building 
known  as  the  “Townball,”  whilst  opposite 
this  is  an  ancient  church  which  stand 
on  a  hill  under  which  formerly  ran  ; 
brook,  in  Dutch  “gom,”  hence  Hillegom 
the  name  of  the  place.  The  brook  ha 
since  been  converted  into  a  canal,  whirl 
falls  towards  the  site  of  the  old  Haarlem 
lake,  since  drained  and  turned  into  plea 
sant  pasture  land,  and  acres  of  beautifu 
bulb  fields. 
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Eckford’s 

Giant  Sweet  Peas 


HEHHI  E!KFM,  F.8.8.S.. 

(Dept.  8), 

Went,  Shropshire. 


SPECIAL 


1  full-sized  Packet  of  each  of  the  5  Grand  Novelties,  and 
also  the  Villa  (Bj  Collection,  post  free  for  9s.  6d. 

£  Packet  of  each,  po-t  free  for  5s. 


NOVELTY  OFFER. 


1  Packet  each  of  the  5  Grand  Novelties,  and  also  the  Villa 
(C)  Collection,  post  free  for  7s.  6d. 

£  Packet  of  each,  post  free  for  4s. 


A  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  on  the  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas  given  with  every  order . 

TABLE  GARDEET  FOR  5s.  6d. 

ECKFORD’S  IDEAL  COLLECTION  OF  YEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Four  half-pints  of  Eckford’s  Pedigree 


„  ,.The  ?,uantjt!e!  in  this  collection  are  sufficient  for  Ordinary  Gardens.  Allotments,  etc.,  and  contain  the  following  :  Four  half-nints  of  Eckford’s  Pedim-ee 
C  inary  Peas  for  Succession  ;  half  pints  each  of  Broad  Beans,  Dwarf  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners'  and  liberal  packets  of  the  following  small  Seeds  • 
Beet  Borecole,  Broccoli  (three  varieties-early  medium  and  late),  Brussels  Sprouts,  Early  Cabbage,  Picking  Oelen/ 

Cress,  Bidge  Cucumber,  Lettuce  (two  varieties.  Mustard,  Onions  (two  varieties).  Parsley.  Parsnip,  Radish,  Tomato,  Garden  Tu'rnip,  and  Vegetable  Marrow 

Sent  Carnage  Paid  for  6/6  cash  with,  order.  If  pints  of  Peas^d  B^ns  m'e  r^°“  !’Sl?S?^he&  Collection  wiU  be  8/-,  carriage  paid. 

A  specially  written  Booklet  on  Vegetable  Culture  for  the  Amateur  is  given  free  with  every  order.  ^  P 


.nr  xsc] 


:ford  flower  gardekt. 

ECKFORD’S  5s.  IDEAL  COLLECTION. 

l°\fCkf0ra’!  “  “atohIess  ”  Mixture  of  Giant  Sweet  Peas  ;  3  packets  of  Choice  Asters,  separate  colours  ;  3  packets  of  Choice  Double  Ten  Week 
^n^i.  PaI?teCOl°rrS:  ,3.Pa°ketf  of  Ornamental  Grasses  for  mixing  with  Cut  Flowers.  1  packet  of  each  of  the  following  twelve  Harfv 
T„rv^ a'-^yssumffor  edging  CaHiopsis,  SI, idey  Poppy  Annual  Chrysanthemum,  Schizanthus,  Eschscholtzia,  Godetia,  MSuresSwer 
Larkspur,  Mignonette,  Nasturtium,  and  Nigella.  1  packet  each  Half  Hardy  Annuals,  as  follows :  Lobelia,  Nicot'ana  Marirali  and  thr^  ’ 
Everlastmgs  for  Winter  Decoration;  1  packet  each  of  Hardy  Perennials,  as  follows:  Antirrhinum,  A  quilegiaTand OtataSbuPv Bem. 

with  1  packet  of  Single  Wallflowers. - 5s.  post  free  for  Cash  with  Order.  ut^ 

ECKFORD  S  2s  6d.  IDEAL  COLLECTION. 

1  packet  of  each  of  the  following  Choice  Flower  Seeds  :  “  Matchless  ’  Mixture  of  Giant  Sweet  Peas ;  Choice  Mixed  Asters  •  Choice 
Double-Ten- week  Stocks,  mixed  ;  Ornamental  Gras-es.  mixed  :  Annual  Chrysanthemum, mixed  ;  Shirley  Poppy  •  Eschscholtzia- 
mixed;  Larkspur,  Candytuft,  Lobelia,  Mignonette,  Sohizalithu-,  Nicotians,  Marigold,  Nasturtium,  Tall,  and  Sinele  Wall  ^ 

flowers. - 2/6  free  for  Cash  with  <"> — 6 

ECKFORBS  CELIIYAR 

All  Peas  are  carefully  h  ind  picked,  and  none  but  healthy,  fertile  sample-  are  ever  sold  to  customers. 

The  following  Collections  of  Culinary  Peas  for  complete  succession  will  give  FIVE  MONTHS’  continuous 
supply,  if  sown  in  the  order  marked  on  each  packet. 


SPECIAL  1909  COLLECTIONS. 

COLLECTION  A. 

4  pints  in  sealed  packets 
for  complete  succes¬ 
sion  .  3s  9  a. 

COLLECTION  B. 

6  pints  in  sealed  packets 
fo  ■  complete  succes¬ 
sion  5s.  6d. 

COLLECTION  D. 

12  pints  in  sealed  i  ackets 
for  complete  succes¬ 
sion  11s. 

All  sent  Carriage  Free  for  cash  with  order. 

‘CULINARY  PEAS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.”  A  booklet  by  Henry 
ECKFORD,  sent  free  with  all  orders  for  Culinary  Peas. 


FREE 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
forward  you,  entirely  free  of  charge,  our 
artis'ic  coloured  Catalogue  for  1909  This 
contains  full  particulars  of  sweet  Peas, 
Vegetable,  and  all  Seeds  for  the  Carden. 


_  purchase  seed  of  inferior  quality  for  yourgarden,  when  by  sending  to 
K-  kford,  at  \\  em,  the  best  can  be  obtained  ?  The  success  of  your  pai  den 
depend-  upon  the  seed  supplied,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  QUALITY— 
not  quantity  Every  seed  sent  out  by  me  is  carefully  examined  by  hand,  and  brighter 
colours,  largi  r  do  re  s,  and  longer  stems  will  be  the  result  of  growing  seed  bought  from  Wem 

NOVELTIES  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

oodwell  F.  Browne  (waved).  A  beautiful  intense  bright  crimson,  almost  a  self.  7  seeds.  6d.y 
15  seeds,  1/-. 

Apple  Blossom  (waved).  As  its  name  denotes,  this  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  Apple  Blossom  colour. 
20  seeds,  6d.,  40  seeds,  1/-. 

Queen  Victoria  (waved).  Extremely  large  flowers,  with  a  background  of  deep  primrose,  flushed 
with  rose.  10  seeds,  6d.,  20  seeds,  1/-. 

Mid  Blue  ( Dobbie’s).  A  medium  sized  erect  flower  of  deep  sky-blue,  nearly  a  self.  10  seeds,  6d.,  20  seeds,  1/-. 
Saint  George  Bright  fiery  orange  standards  wings  slightly  deeper  than  the  standard.  7  seeds,  6d., 
15  seeds,  1/-. 


VILLA  (B)  COLLECTION. 

VILLA  (C)  COLLECTION. 

24  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 

12  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 

exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each,  5s.  6d. 

exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each,  2s.  9d. 

VILLA  (E)  COLLECTION. 

12  extra  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  25  seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d. 
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THE  GARDENING 


Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites,  enquiries,  which  mav 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3  7  09.  Starting  Tuberous  Begonias. 

Will  3rou  please  say  in  your  next  issue 
how  to  start  tuberous  Begonias  in  a  cold 
house — say,  40  degs.  ?  Do  you  advise  start¬ 
ing  them  in  cocoanut  fibre  and  should  the 
same  be  kept  moist?  (D.  S.  W.,  Surrey.) 

It  depends  upon  the  condition  in  which  the 
tubers  have  been  kept  through  the  winter 
as  to  how  you  should  start  them.  If  they 
have  been  kept  .loose  and  in  a  dry  state  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  the  usual  plan  is  to  put  them 
in  cocoanut  fibre  to  start  them,  or  else  to 
pot  them  up  singly  in  thumb  pots  and  place 
them  in  a  genial  warmth.  They  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  great  amount  of  heat,  but  you  will 
have  to  be  careful  with  the  watering  in  the 
early  stages,  otherwise  some  of  the  tubers 
may  rot  away.  Many  growers  keep  the 
tubers  of  their  pot  plants  all  the  winter  in 
the  soil  in  which  they  grew  and  simply  wait 
until  they  commence  sprouting  as  they 
stand  in  the  greenhouse  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  wish  them  to  come  along  earlier  they 
would  place  the  pots  in  a  warm  house — 
say,  with  a  temperature  of  55  degs.  to  60 
degs.  and  syringe  the  pots  and  the  top  of 
the  soil  occasionally  to  -encourage  them  to 
commence  growing.  When  they  have  made 
sprouts  about  ^  in.  long  they  are  then  re¬ 
potted  in  small-sized  pots  and  shifted  on  as 
they  require  it.  If  }'our  plants  are  in  pots, 
you  should  stand  them  in  a  sunny  position 
in  the  greenhouse  and  syringe  the  soil  on  the 
mornings  of  fine  days.  You  can  then  repot 
them  as  soon  as  they  commence  growing.  If 
you  decide  to  pot  up  the  dry  corms  the  soil 
should  be  moist  enough  at  that  time,  or  if 
not,  you  could  water  them  down  with  a 
rosed  watering  can  as  they  stand  in  the 
greenhouse.  No  more  water  should  be  given 
unless  they  are  really  getting  dry  until  the 
plants  commence  growing. 

3710.  Re  Caladiums. 

Kindly  let  me  know  the  best  compost  for 
the  above.  Should  the  bulbs  be  covered 
when  potting?  I  intend  potting  straight 
away  and  not  as  suggested  in  your  issue  of 
last  week,  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  only 
a  cold  greenhouse ;  and  now  the  question  is 
how  moist  should  I  keep  the  earth.  I  have 
grown  Amaryllis  and  Hippeastrums  by  just 
starting  them  in  heat  (60  degs.)  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  your  paper  some  time  back,  and 
presume  I  could  do  the  same  with  Cala- 
diums.  Anyhow,  I  should  like  to  try,  so 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  useful  hints 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


you  can  give  me.  (J.  R.  Welch,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

Compost  for  'Caladiums  may  consist  of  one 
part  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  one 
part  fibrous  peat,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
well  decayed  cow  manure  rubbed  through 
the  sieve  to  break  it  up  finely.  A  good  dash 
of  sand  should  be  added,  and  the  whole  well 
mixed.  The  tubers  of  Caladiums  should 
always,  be  a  .little  below  the  surface,  that 
is,  the  crown  should  be  covered  about  ^  in. 
to  1  in.  If  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition 
as  to  moisture  at  potting  time  no  more  should 
be  given  till  the  plants  have  made  a  good 
start  to  grow  and  show  -some  leaves. 
S\3 * * * 7ringe  the  top  of  the  pots  twice  daily,  and 
this  will  prevent  the  soil  from  drying  up, 
while  it  will  encourage  growth.  Stand  the 
pots  temporarily  in  the  warmest  part  of  your 
house.  If  you  can  plunge  them  in  cocoanut 
fibre  so  much  the  better.  A  temperature  of 
60  degrees  should  be  sufficient  to  start  them, 
but  it  is  low  for  Caladiums,  and  you  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  with  the  watering 
till  they  commence  growing.  As  the  leave's 
expand  you  can  give  them  more  water,  and 
after  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  give 
weak  liquid  manure  at  every  other  watering. 
They  should  be  treated  liberally  after  they 
have  a  number  of  leaves  expanded,  and  as 
the  summer  gets  warm  more  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Seeing  that  the  temperature  of 
your  house  is  not  very  high,  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  put  each  tuber  separately 
into  a  pot  just  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
it  easily.  By  this  means  you  are  not  so 
likely  to  over-water  the  tubers  in  the  early 
stage  of  growth.  After  that  they  may  get 
one  or  two  shifts  into  larger  sizes,  as  this 
will  encourage  vigorous  growth.  If  you 
desire  large  pots  of  them,  several  plants 
could  be  put  into  each  pot  after  they  have 
been  started  for  a  while  in  the  smaller  ones. 
During  winter  you  should  keep  the  soil  just 
moist,  or  what  is  better,  stand  the  pots 
where  they  are  not  likely  to  dry  out  quickly. 
The  temperature  during  this  period  should 
be  somewhere  between  55  degrees  and  60  de¬ 
grees,  as  a  minimum  by  night.  The  tubers 
are  liable  to  decay  in  too  low  a  tempera¬ 
ture. 

3711.  Name  of  Shrub  and  Treatment. 

PJease  name  the  enclosed  four  plants  and 
give  treatment  required  for  No.  2  in  your 
“  Enquire  Within  ”  Column.  (G.  M’Lean, 
Inverness-shire.) 

See  under  “  Names  of  Flants  ”  for  the 


names.  No.  2  is  Cytisus  proliferus,  from 
Teneriffe,  and  in  this  country  it  is,  of  course, 
a  greenhouse  plant.  When  it  has  finished 
flowering  in  April  or  May  cut  back  the 
shoots  to  give  the  plant  a  close  and  bushy 
outline.  Keep  the  house  rather  close  and 
moist,  with  a  temperature  of  55  degrees  by 
night,  rising  by  day  to  encourage  fresh 
growth.  When  the  buds  push  out  repot  the 
plant  if  necessary  in  a  compost  of  turfy 
loam  with  about  oneMourth  of  loamy  peat 
and  a  good  dash  of  sand.  Press  the  soil 
firmly.  Replace  the  plant  in  the  same 
house,  and  encourage  growth  by  syringing 
twice  a  day  during  fine  weather.”  When 
well  into  growth  give  more  air,  and  when 
the  shoots  are  about  fully  grown  harden  off 
and  stand  in  the  open  air  till  towards  the 
encF-of  September,  when  you  can  return  it  to 
the  greenhouse.  While  in  full  growth  weak 
liquid  manure  may  be -given  twice  a  week. 
Avoid  using  very  large  pots  as  such  are  not 
really  necessary.  Keep  it  rather  dry  during 
winter  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  though  the 
soil  should  not  become  dust  dry. 


FRAMES. 

3712.  Rearing-  Various  Seeds. 

How  should  I  proceed  to  rear  Honesty, 
Pyrethrums,  Iceland  Poppies,  Gaillardias, 
Antirrhinums,  Ten-Week  Stocks,  'Foxgloves, 
Sweet  Williams  and  -Musk?  (T.  Nash, 
Essex.) 

Such  things  as  PIonest3q  Foxgloves,  Ice¬ 
land  Poppies  and  Sweet  Williams  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  any  time  during 
April.  Some  growers  raise  Iceland  Poppies 
in  a  heated  house  or  frame,  and  get  them 
established  in  small  pots  before  planting, 
them  in  the  open.  In  the  case  of  Pyre¬ 
thrums,  Gaillardias,  Antirrhinums,'  Ten- 
Week  Stocks  and  Musk,  you  should  sow  the 
seeds  at  once  and  place  them  in  a  cold 
frame  so  as  to  give  them  time  to  get  well 
advanced  before  the  time  to  plant  them  out. 
The  seeds  of  Musk  are  very  small,  but  pro¬ 
vided  you  place  a  pane  of  glass  over  the 
seed  pan  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
them  any  covering  of  soil,  and  you  "can 
thereby  avoid  burying  them  too  deeply. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3713.  Planting  Bulbs,  etc. 

1  have  bulbs  of  Gladiolus,  Lilies,  Cactus 
Dahlias  and  Begonias  that  I  want  to  grow, 
and  would  like  to  treat  them  properly.  (T. 
Nash,  Essex.) 

Gladioli  and  Lilies  may  be  planted  in  the 
open  garden  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  suitable 
condition  to  be  workable  without  puddling. 
'Cactus  Dahlias  should  be  placed  in  heat  to 
start  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  cut¬ 
tings,  If  you  have  no  command  of  heat  the 
better  plan  would  be  to  place  them  in  the 
warmest  position  you  have  in  light  soil,  and 
encourage  them  to  make  growth  by  keeping 
the  house  or  frame  closed.  Presuming  that 
3'ou  have  no  good  command  of  heat  then  the 
best  plan  after  the  plants  have  made  an 
inch  or  two  of  growth  is  to  take  off  each 
shoot  separately  with  a  portion  of  the  old 
tuber  attached.  This  can  be  potted  up 
singly  in  small  pots  and  encouraged  to  make 
growth  by  keeping  the  soil  just  moist. 
Dahlias  are  easier  to  increase  in  this  way 
-than  by  taking  cuttings  if  you  have  no 
properly  heated  place.  In  the  case  of  the 
tubers  of  Begonias  they  may  be  dealt  with 
as  described  under  “  Starting  Tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias.” 

3714.  Sowirsg  Clarkia  elegans. 

I  have  some  seeds  of  Clarkia  elegans. 
Shall  I  have  io  sow  them  in  a  box  and  put  „ 
them  in  my  greenhouse  or-  sow  them  outside 
where  they  are  to  bloom  ?  I  should  like  all 
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the  plants  I  could  get.  Could  I  grow  them 
in  pots?  (Amatkur,  London,  E.) 

It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  rear 
Clarkias  in  pots  if  you  have  not  had  a  fair 
amount  of  experience.  The  best  plan  is  to 
sow  them  thinly  where  they  are  intended  to 
bloom,  some  time  in  April,  the  earlier  the 
better,  provided  the  soil  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  If  the  plants  are  not  too  thickly  sown 
you  may  be  able  to  transplant  a  number 
of  them  by  using  a  trowel  and  lifting  each 
with  a  ball  of  soil  about  it.  The  plants 
may  ultimately  stand  at  6  in.  apart  in  the 
lines,  so  that  you  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  lifting  a  number  of  the  seedlings  with  a 
ball  of  soil.  If  you  like  to  try  your  hand 
you  can  sow  some  of  the  seeds  in  pots  and 
transplant  them  into  boxes  after  they  have 
made  the  first  pair  of  rough  leaves.  '  See 
under  “Miscellaneous”  for  your  other 
question. 

3715.  Perennials  to  Flower  a  Second 

Time. 

'‘Some'  time  ago  I  read  that  Delphiniums 
could  be  flowered  a  second  time  by  cutting 
them  down  after  floweiing.  Are  there  any 
other  perennials  that  may  be  treated  in  that 
way?  (J.  >C.  W.,  Norfolk.) 

Some  other  plants  that  may  be  treated  in 
the  way  you  mention  are  Antirrhinums, 
Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Pyrethrums, 
Erigeron  speciosus,  Veronica  spicata  and 
Centaurea  montana.  The  Veronica  should 
not  be  allowed  to  complete  its  flowering  to 
the  top  of  the  spike.  If  cut  down  a  little 
earlier  than  this  the  plant  has  a  better 
chance  to  flower  a  second  time 

3716.  Number  of  Flowers. 

I  have  often  heard  that  there  are  but  seven 
flowers  (such  as  the  Wallflower,  Wind¬ 
flower,  Cauliflower,  Passion  Flower,  -Sun¬ 
flower,  Gilliflower  and  Cornflower),  which 
statement  I  have  i-nvariably  taken  as  a  joke. 
I  take  it  that  a  bloom  or  blossom  of  any 
plant  is  a  flower.  Please  inform  me  if  I  am 
correct.  (W.  H.  Glanville,  Middlesex.) 

We  presume  that  someone  has  been  trying 
to  make  a  wise  saying  on  the  subject,  think¬ 
ing  that  these  were  all  the  plants  which  had 
the  word  flower  as  part  of  their  name. 
There  are  something  T'ke  150,000  flowering 
plants  in  the  world,  and  although  their 
flowers  may  be  rather  inconspicuous  in  many 
cases,  they  are,  nevertheless,  flowers  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  a  mistake, 
however,  to  imagine  that  seven  plants  are 
all  that  have  the  word  flower  attached  to 
them.  For  instance,  the  Mayflower  (Epi- 
gaea) ;  Bellflower  ('Campanula)  ;  Chinese 
Balloon  Flower  (Platycodon) ;  Cone  Flower 
(Rudbeckia)  ;  Cup  Flower  (Nierembergia)  ; 
Fairy  Wallflower  (Erysimum);  Japanese 
Snowflower  (Deutzia)  ;  Mocassin  Flower 
.(Cypripedium) ;  iStud  Flower  (-Helonias) ; 
Flame  Flower  (Tropaeolum  speciosum) ; 
Monkey  Flower  (Mimulus)  ;  Globe  Flower 
(Trollius);  Pasque  Flower  (Anemone  Pulsa¬ 
tilla);  Trinity  Flower  (Trollius) ;  Whorl 
Flower  (Morina)  ;  Trumpet  Flower  (Te- 
coma) ;  and  Twin  Flower  (Linnaea). 

3717.  Time  to  Sow  Various  Flowers. 

What  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  Sweet 

Corn,  Zinnia,  Tagetes,  French  Marigold, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Shirley  Poppies,  and 
Virginian  Stock.  Do  any  of  them  require 
heat,  and  if  so  how  much?  (J.  J.  Allen, 
Somerset.) 

Sweet  Corn,  we  presume,  you  mean  to 
grow  as  a  vegetable.  If  so,  it  should  be 

sown  in  a  house  or  pit  where  it  can  get  a 
temperature  of  60  degfees  to  give  it  a  good 
start.  When  the  seedlings  have  made  a 
few  leaves  pent  them  off  singly,  and  after 
t'nejr  are  established  transfer  them  to  a  cold 
•frame  and  grow  them  till  the  first  week  in 
Zinnia,  Tagetes,  French'  Marigold, 
and  Phlox  Drummondi  should  be  sown  at 


once  in  a  temperature  of  55  degrees  to  60 
degrees  for  preference.  They  may  be  reared 
in  a  lower  temperature,  but  it  would  not  give 
satisfactory  growth  in  a  cold  spring  like 
the  present.  The  seedlings  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  boxes,  and  when  established 
transfered  to  .a  cold  frame.  They  ,  may  be 
planted  in  the  open  at  the  end  of  May'  after 
they  have  been  thoroughly  hardened  off. 
Poppies  and  Virginian  Stock  may  be  sown 
where  they  are  intended  to  bloom  about  the 
beginning  of  April. 

3718.  Annuals  and  Perennials  for  a 

North  Garden. 

Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  a  few 
plants,  annuals  and  peiennials,  that  would 
make  a  bright  show  for  my  garden.  It  has 
a  north  aspect,  and  gets  very  little  sun. 
(Novice,  Essex.) 

Very  few  of  the  annuals  would  really  do 
well  in  a  shady  situation.  We  have  se¬ 
lected  a  number,  but  even  for  them  the 
ground  should  not  be  overhung  by  trees  or 
houses.  Some  of  the  more  suitable  annuals 
would  be  Pot  Marigold  (Calendula  officin¬ 
alis  Meteor)  ;  Chrysanthemum  coronarium 
(single  or  double)  ;  C.  carinatum  burridge- 
anum  ;  -C.  Morning  Star  ;  Evening  Primroses 
(Oenothera  biennis  and  Oe.  lamarkiana)  ; 
Candytuft  (Iberis  umbellata  and  I.  amara). 
We  think  that  perennials  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  such  a  garden,  and  therefore  re¬ 
commend  you  to  ge.t  some  or  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — Solomon’s  Seal,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Iris  germanica,  I.  pallida,  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  C.  uliginosum,  Galega  officin¬ 
alis,  G.  o.  alba,  Campanula  persicifolia 
gran-diflora,  C.p.g.  alba,  C.p  Moerheimi, 
Aconitum  Napellus,  Aquilegia  vulgaris, 
Doronicum  plantagineum,  Trollius  asi.aticus, 
T.  europaeus,  Primrose-s,  Polyanthuses, 
Auriculas,  London  Pride  and  Daffodils, 
single  or  double.  Tf  there  is  no  obstruction 
to  the  light  most  of  the  above  should  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves,  even  if  there 
is  not  a  great  amount  of  direct  sunshine. 

3719.  Ornamental  Grasses. 

Our  people  have  a  great  fancy  for  Grasses 
mixed  with  their  cut  flowers,  so  I  would  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  the 
names  of  a  dozen  varieties,  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  If  they  have  any  popular  name, 
please  give  them  also  and  oblige.  (R.  H. 
Lewis,  Shropshire.) 

The  under-mentioned  Grasses  may  be  sown 
i.i  the  open  ground  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  will  flower  during  the  season, 
namely,  Maned  Barley  (Hordeum  jubatum); 
Ix>ve  Grass  (Eragrostis  elegans) ;  Hare’s- 
Tail  Grass  (Lagurus  ovatus) ;  Cloud  Grass 
(Agrostis  nebulosa) ;  Beautiful  Cloud  -Grass 
(Agrostis  .  pulchella) ;  Live  Oats  (Avena 
sterilis)  ;  Largest  Quaking  Grass  (.Briza 
maxima)  ;  and  Graceful  Quaking  Grass 
(Briza.  .gracilis).  The  Bxiza-formed  Brome 
Grass  (Bromus  brizaeformis)  is  a  biennial 
and  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the 
above.  The  following  are  perennials  and 
should  bloom  the  second  year  : — Feather 
Grass  (Stipa  pennata)  ;  Oat  Grass  (Uniola 
latifolia)  ;  and  Twiggy  Panicum  (Panicum 
virgatum).  These  also  might  be  sown  at 
the  same  time  as  the  others. 


ROSES. 

37  20.  What  is  the  Manetti? 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  in¬ 
form  me  through  your  “Enquire  Within” 
column  what  a  Manefti  stock  is,  what  tree 
or  shrub  if  is  when  grown  bv  itself,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  about  it.  Can  it  be  grown  from 
$eed,  as  I  notice  the  Dutch  Rose  growers 
bud  the  Roses  direct  on.  to  the  stock,  and  not 
On  a  side  shoot  as  with  biiers.  T  should 
like  to  try  the  same  myself.  (Manetti, 
Essex.) 
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The  Manetti  is  a  vaiiety  of  Rose  with 
leaves  more  or  less  resembling  a  Hybrid 
Tea,  and  if  is  much  used  as  a  stock  for 
Roses  on  account  of  its  free  growing  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Roses  can 
be  budded  or  grafted  upon  it.  Its  value 
lies  chiefly  in  its  vigour  and  hardiness.  It : 
is  just  like  the- English  Paradise,  a  variety 
selected  on  account  of  its  suitability  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  Apple  Trees  bv 
budding  or  grafting  upon  it.  It  is  no’t 
grown  from  seed,  but  can  itself  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Brier  or  wild  Dog  Rose.  You  can  bud 
Roses  direct  on  to  the  stem  of  a  Brier  when 
you  intend  growing  it  in  bush  form.  You 
only  bud  Roses  on  the  laterals  in  the  case 
of  standards  where  the  stem  is  old  and 
woody.  If  you  want  some  plants  you  will  ■ 
have  to  apply  to  some  of  the  .larger  Rose 
growers  to  see  whether  you  can  make  a  deal 
with  them.  Stocks  are  not  often  advertised. 
37  21.  Roses  for  a  Hedge. 

Please  name  a  hardy,  strong  growing 
Rose  or  two  that  would  be  suitable  for 
making  a  close  hedge.  If  the  stems  are 
prickly  it  does  not  matter  if  the  flowers 
are  single  or  double.  There  is  an  earth 
bank  to  our  garden  next  the  road,  and  I 
wish  to  plant  a  hedge-  of  Roses  on  the  top 
of  this.  (T.  Finnie,  Yorks.) 

Very  suitable  Roses  for  making  a  hedge 
are  Ro-sa  rugosa,  R.r.  alba,  iR.r.  rubra,  the 
common  Sweet  Brier,  Penzance  Sweet  Brier, 
Anne  of  Geierstein  and  Conrad  F.  Meyer. 
The  last  named  is  a  double  variety  of  R. 
rugosa.  All  of  these  have  very  thorny  or 
prickly  stems. 

37  22.  Seedling  Briers. 

Could  you  inform  me  where  I  could  get 
some  seedling  Briers,  for  how  much  per 
hundred,  and  hc.w  I  can  rear  them  for  an¬ 
other  year  (Constant  Reader,  Leicester¬ 
shire.) 

Briers  used  for  the  purpose  of  budding 
are  very  rarely  listed  in  any  catalogue,  but 
you  might  apply  to  some  of  the  principal 
Rose  growers  who  might  be  willing  to  sell 
you  a  few  Briers  for  the  purpose  you  name.. 
For  instance,  you  might  apply  to  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  and  -Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester;  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  East  Dereham, 
Norfolk ;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  'Cheshun-t, 
Herts  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aber¬ 
deen.  As  they  are  not  advertised,  we  can¬ 
not  say  how  much  is  charged  per  hundred. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  plants. 
If  you  intend  getting  them,  itshould.be  done 
at  once,  so  that  they  can  be  planted  before 
they  commence  growing.  If  they  are  of  the 
proper  size  they  may  be  fit  for  budding 
during  August  or  September.  If  they  are 
small  they  may  be  budded  in  the  following 
year.  If  they  are  of  fair  size  plant  them 
in  lines  about  15  in.  apart  and  2  ft.  be¬ 
tween  the  lines.  You  must  remember  that  a 
certain  amount  of  room  is  necessary  for  the- 
worker  to  get  between  them  and  accomplish 
the  budding. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3723.  Climbers  for  a  House. 

I  wish  to  grow  some  flowering  climbers 
011  the  front  of  our  house  and  propose  to 
plant  the  Passion  Flower,  Fuchsia  coral- 
lina,  Ceanothus  Veitchi,  White  Jasmine  and 
Scarlet  Trumpet  Flower.  Do  you  think  I 
will  succeed,  and  what  is  the  best  way  and 
time  to  prune  them?  (A.  J.  D.,  Middlesex.) 

If  you  treat  the  above  properly  you  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  growing  all  of  them  in 
your  district.  The  Passion  Flower  is  liable 
to  get  killed  in  a  severe  winter  even  if  it 
gets  of  large  size.  The  remedy  for  this  i 
to  get  another  one  or  else  keep  a  stock  of 
young  plants  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse 
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The  Pick  of  the  Bunch. 

.Plantol  Soap  may  well  be  called 
the  “Pick  of  the  Bunch.”  IT, 
REALLY  IS  SO,  for  it  em¬ 
bodies  the  choicest  essences  of 
Flowers  and  Fruit. 

No  better  soap  could  be  used. 
No  gentler  soap  can  be  found. 

For  the  Toilet. 

PLANTOL.  SOAP. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  stock  Plantol  Soap,  no  doubt  he  will  do  so  at  your  request.  It  will  pay  him,  for  once 

you  have  tried  Plantol,  you  will  always  use  it. 

GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  FATS. 

Floral  Bouquet,  6d.  and  3d.  ;  Natural  Bouquet,  4d.  and  2d. 

LEVER  BROTHERS.  LIMITED,  PORT  SUNLIGHT,  ENGLAND. 
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By  8peolal 
Appointment 
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Orchids  Orchids. 


QUANTITY  IMMENSE!. 

,  Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

T°  the*  K?ng88tV  18  cordially  Invited  by 

BU8H  HILL  PARK, 
MIDDLE8EX. 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINC8,  POULTRY  H0U8E8, 

8TABLES, 
WORKSHOPS, 
POTTINC  8HED8. 

The  Cheapett  in 
the  Kingdom. 
Large  Catalogue, 
Id.  Stamp. 
Estab.  60  Years. 
BEDFORD 


THOMSON’S 

■MANURE 


VINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VEGETABLE. 

Hasstoodthe 
Test  of 
Quarter  of  a 
Century. 

8p!end!d  for 
all  purposes. 

Thomson’s  Special  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

Perfect  Plant  Foods.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

London  Agent — Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road, 
Putney.  Channel  Islands  Agents— Messrs.  Parsons 
and  Go.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey.  Price  Lists  and  Testi¬ 
monials  upon  application  to  Sole  Makers — 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 
Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  H.B. 


This  valuable 
Manure  le 
yearly 
growing  In 
Public  favour 
Also 


A  BOON  TO  GROWERS 
OF  CLIMBING  ROSES. 

REGISTERED  DESIGN. 

NEW  TRIANGULAR  ROSE  PILLAR,  with 
Yertical  Trainers,  12ins.  wide,  8ft.  high. 

Packs  flat  for  transit. 
Reduced  Cash  Prices. 

Carriage  Paid  on  three, 
14/ 6  each. 

Liberal  Terms  to  Carden- 
ers  and  Nurserymen. 

The  best  article  of  its 
kind  introduced.  No  more 
broken  shoots  or  twisted 
boughs,  the  rose  beiDg 
trained  naturally  and 
always  accessible. 

Testimonial. 

From  Hr.  W.  ALLAN,  Ihe  Gar¬ 
dens,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich. 

“1  like  the  Triangular 
Iren  Pillars  for  climbing 
roses  you  made  for  Gunton 
.immensely.  The  three  sides 
free  fre  m  lattice  work,  will 
display  the  roses  when 
in  flower  to  great  advan¬ 
tage.  Something  du¬ 
rable  and  suitable ;  the 
very  thing  I  have  been 
looking  Fr  to  trim  the 
most  attractive  class  of 
roses  one  can  possibly 
plant  for  adorning  any 
garden,  whether  large  or 
_  small.” 

Catalogue  Free. 

BARNARD,  BISHOP  AND  BARNARDS,  Ltd., 

Norfolk  Iron  Works,  NORWICH. 


OOUPON-IHSURANOE  TIOKET  (applicable  only 
within  the  United  Kingdom). 

SPECIALLY  GUARANTEED  BY 

THE  GLASGOW  ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

104,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

A.  REGINALD  POLE,  General  Manager. 

To  whom  Notice  of  Claim,  under  the  following  con¬ 
ditions,  must  be  sent  in  case  of  injury  or  Death  within 
seven  days  after  the  accident. 

£100  be  Pa'b  by  the  above  Corporation  to  the 
w  legal  representative  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  passenger-train  in  which  the 
deceased  was  travelling  as  a  ticket-bearing  or  fare¬ 
paying  passenger,  season  ticket-holder,  or  trader’, 
ticket-holder,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  seven  day.  after 
such  accident). 

Should  such  aocident  not  prove  fatal,  but  cause  within 
the  same  period  of  .even  day.  the  loss  of  two  limbs 
(both  arms  or  both  legs,  or  one  of  each,  by  aotual 
separation  above  the  wrist  or  ankle),  the  person  injured 
.hall  be  entitled  to  receive  £100,  or  for  the  logs  of  one 
limb  under  the  aforesaid  conditions,  £50 ;  and  should 
such  person  meet  with  an  injury  caused  by  an  accident 
as  above  defined,  which  shall  not  prove  fatal  as  afore¬ 
said,  but  which  of  itself  shall  totally  prevent  him  or 
her  from  following  his  or  her  occupation,  then  the  above 
Corporation  will  pay  to  such  person  £1  per  week  during 
such  disablement,  but  in  no  case  for  more  than  ten 
weeks  for  any  one  accident. 

PROVIDED  that  the  person  so  kilted  or  injured  had 
upon  his  or  her  person,  this  ticket  with  his  or  her  nsual 
signature  written  in  ink  prior  to  the  accident,  on  the 
space  provided  below,  which,  together  with  the  giving 
of  notice  within  the  time  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  ii 
of  the  essence  of  f  hi.  contract. 

This  insurance  ac’di  good  for  the  current  week  of  issua 
only. 

Railway  servant,  travelling  with  a  pass  or  ticket  in 
an  ordinary  passenger  compartment  of  a  passenger 
train  can  hold  this  Coupon-Insurance  Ticket. 

No  person  can  recover  under  more  than  one  Coupon- 
Insurance  Ticket  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation,  in 
respect  of  the  same  aecident. 

© 

Signature  . . . . 

Coupon  expires  at  midnight  on  March  27, 1909  (being 
last  day  of  current  issue).' 
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in  pots.  Instead  of  the  'Fuchsia  you  men¬ 
tion  you  should  substitute  F.  Riccartoni, 
which  would  grow  taller  and  prove  hardier 
than  the  one  you  mention.  All  of  the  plants 
may  be  pruned  at  any  time  during  the  au¬ 
tumn,  winter  and  spring,  but  as  the  first 
three  are  liable  to  get  more  or  less  hurt  in 
severe  winters  a  better  plan  would  be  to  de¬ 
lay  the  pruning  until  some  time  in  March 
when  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over. 
You  can  then  see  whether  any  wood  has  been 
killed,  and  you  may  sometimes  be  able  to 
put  a  live  branch  .in  the  place  of  a  dead 
one  at  the  time  of  pruning.  The  plan  of 
training  is  to  nail  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  stronger  or  leading  stems  so  as  to  cover 
the  wall  when  in  full  growth.  Then  in 
March  all  the  side  shoots  may  be  pruned 
back  to  one  bud  or  two  near  the  base.  After 
the  wall  has  been  completely  covered  there 
will  be  very  little  nailing  annually  as  the 
main  stems  are  allowed  to  remain  attached 
to  the  wall  year  after  year.  These  side 
shoots  after  being  cut  hack  will  throw  out 
others  and  again  furnish  the  plants,  but  in 
some  cases  they  may  grow  too  rampantly 
or  produce  crowding.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
to  go  over  them  in  summer  when  this  takes 
place  and  tie  in  such  shoots  loosely  or  shor¬ 
ten  them  back  according  to  convenience. 


FRUIT. 

37  24.  Cooking  Apples. 

Would  you  name  four  varieties  of  Apple 
trees  for  cooking.  I  want  to  plant  them  in 
the  centre  of  four  squares  in  the  garden. 
(T.  Finnie,  Yorks.) 

Four  excellent  cooking  Apples  that  will 
give  you  a  succession  are  Keswick  Codlin, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Stirling  Castle  and 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert.  If  your  garden  is 
in  any  way  windy  you  should  get  the  trees 
in  the  form  of  bushes  or  else  half  standards 
grafted  on  the  English  Paradise.  When 
trees  are  planted  singly  in  windy,  exposed 
places  the  fruits  are  very  liable  to  get 
blown  down  by  the  gales  during  September. 

3  7  25.  Shading  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  'Cucumbers  and 
Melons  require  shading  ?  I  want  to  start 
some  in  frames  in  April.  ( Northampton.) 

Both  of  these  require  more  or  less  shad¬ 
ing,  but  the  Cucumbers  derive  most  benefit 
from  it.  If  a  sheet  of  thin  tiffany  is  spread 
over  the  frame,  while  the  sun  shines  or,  at 
least,  during  the  middle  part  of  the  day 
when  warmest,  the  Cucumbers  will  assume  a 
deeper  green  colour  than  if  they  were  fully 
exposed  to  sunshine  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
On  cloudy  days  you  would,  of  course,  leave 
off  the  shading  because  frames  depending 
upon  the  sun  for  their  heat  will  require  to 
be  exposed  to  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  You  will,  of  course,  require 
to  have  a  bed  of  fermenting  manure  beneath 
them  as  well.  Melons  are  benefited  by  a 
higher  temperature  even  than  Cucumbers. 
They  will  succeed,  however,  with  much  less 
shading  than  in  the  case  of  Cucumbers.  In¬ 
deed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  no  shad¬ 
ing  whatever  is, given.  It  largely  depends 
upon  the  season  and  the  part  of  the  country 
in  which  you  reside.  We  should  advise  you, 
therefore,  to  use  quite  thin  shading  and  then 
only  from  10  or  n  o’clock  in  the  morning 
till  4  or  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season  the  shading  should 
be  removed  earlier  and  the  house  closed 
earlier  than  would  be  the  case  later  on.  In 
both  cases,  therefore,  you  will  have  to  use 
your  discretion  in  order  to  give  just  suffi- 
cient  to  be  beneficial  and  remove  it  before 
becoming  harmful. 

3  7'.’.  S.  Treatment  of  Soil  for  Fruit. 

Our  garden  only  a  year  or  two  ago  was 
merely  a  waste  of  grass,  weeds  and  rubbish 
L:  -  :.  It  has  now  been  levelled  down, 


trenched  and  manured.  We  intend  planting 
Roses,  Raspberries,  Strawberries  and  some 
flowers.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  plant 
these  things  this  year?  Thistles  and  Docks 
were  very  numerous  and  there  may  be  some 
left,  though  we  did  all  we  could,  to  get  rid 
of  them.  (F.  :M.  Bentley,  Middlesex.) 

Seeing  that  your  ground  was  in  such  a 
weedy  condition  before  trenching,  it  might 
be  well  to  wait  another  year  before  planting 
such  subjects  as  Roses,  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries,  which  should  not  again  be 
disturbed  while  they  continue  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Even  if  all  the  running  roots  of 
those  subjects  have  been  removed  there  are, 
no  doubt,  many  seeds  in  the  ground,  and 
you  should  plant  something  which  will  al¬ 
low  you  to  hoe  the  ground  all  through  the 
season  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
weeds.  There  is  no  better  thing  for  the  first 
year  than  Potatos,  but  if  you  desire  vege¬ 
tables  you  might  grow  Cabbages,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Savoys,  Cauliflowers  or  anything 
else  that  would  leave  a  fair  amount  of  the 
ground  bare.  If  the  soil  is  full  of  seeds 
every  hoeing  will  “bring  more  of  them  to  the 
surface,  and  if  you  make  a  point  of  hoeing 
them  up  before  they  seed,  you  will  get  the 
ground  fairly  clean  and  also  in  a  good  con¬ 
dition  of  tilth. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

37  27.  Fumigating-  Sweet  Peas. 

Last  autumn  I  sowed  some  Sweet  Peas  in 
pots  and  placed  them  in  frames,  but  I  notice 
some  green  fly  upon  them.  Can  these  be 
fumigated  in  a  frame?  Plow  long  shall  I 
wait  yet  before  planting  them  out?  (J.  C. 
W.,  Norfolk.) 

You  can  select  a  still  evening  so  that  the 
smoke  will  not  be  quickly  blown  out  of  the 
frame.  You  need  only  fumigate  lightly. 
If  you  have  only  a  small  number  of  plants 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  lift  them  out 
of  the  frame  one  by  one  and  brush  the  green 
fly  off  them.  The  aphides  of  Peas,  are  usu¬ 
ally  of  large  size  and  could  not  yet  be  very 
numerous  upon  the  plants.  Before  planting 
the  latter  in  the  open  you  could  wait  until 
the  weather  is  fairly  fine  towards  the  end 
of  April.  The  Sweet  Peas,  however,  should 
be  well  ventilated  on  all  favourable  occa¬ 
sions  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy.  It  is  of  no 
benefit  whatever  to  get  them  drawn,  weakly 
and  tumbling  over  before  you  plant  them 
out.  Select  a  time  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
good  workable  condition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

37  28.  Double  Tennis  Court. 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  dimensions 
for  a  double  tennis  court,  and  should  I 
have  to  put  a  line  down  when  I  mark  it 
out  the  first  time?  (Amateur,  London,  E.) 

A  double  tennis  court  should  be  78  ft. 
long  and  36  ft.  wide.  The  net  should  be 
put  across  the  centre  of  this,  and  it  would 
also  be  convenient  to  have  the-  poles  support¬ 
ing  the  net  planted  a  few  feet  outside  the 
court  altogether.  The  playing  line  should 
be  marked  off  at  21  ft.  from  the  net  on  either 
side.  There  should  also  be  a  line  down  the 
centre  of  the  ground  from  one  playing  line 
to  the  other.  It  would  be  as  wall  to  put  the 
line  down  when  marking  off  the  court, 
otherwise  we  do  not  see  how  you  are  going 
to  do  it  and  make  the  lines,  quite  straight 
unless  you  use  a  long,  straight  rod,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  line  is  the  most 
convenient  and  suitable. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(Northampton)  Fatsia  japonica,  often 
named  Aralia  Sieboldii,  and  also  Castor  Oil 
Plant,  although  it  has  no  right  to  the  latter 
name. 
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(John  M.  Lean,  Inverness-shire)  1,  Coleo- 
nema  album ;  2,  Cytisus  praliferus ;  3,  As- 
plenium  viviparum ;  4,  Aucuba  japonica,  a 
finely-blotched  variety. 

(f.  M.  W.)  1,  Cornus  Mas;  2,  Chimon- 
•anthus  fr.agrans ;  3,  Jasminum  nudiflorum. 

(Grower)  1,  Galanthus  Elwesii;  2,  Eran- 
this  hyemalis ;  3,  Vinca  minor ;  4,  Adonis 
amurensis, ;  5,  Scilla  bifolia;  6,  Chionodoxa 
Luciliae. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Ex¬ 
otic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  London. — Hardy 
Nymphaeas. 

Native  Guano  Company',  Ltd.,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  E.C. — 
Native  Guano 

Harrison  and  Sons,  Seed  Growers,  Lei¬ 
cester. — Harrison’s  Farm  Seeds. 

Frantz  de  Laet,  Contich  Village-lez- An¬ 
vers,  Belgium. — General  List. 

I-Iarlan  P.  Kelsey,  Salem,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
— American  Hardy  Rhododendrons. 

Wellson  and  Co.,  Aire  Place  Works, 
Leeds. — Wellson’s  Plant  Food  and  Welt- 
son’s  Lawn  Manure. 

Ransomes,  -Sims  and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  Or¬ 
well  Works,  Ipswich. — -Ransomes’  Lawn 
Mowers. 

- 4~M - 

Deceiving  Exhibitors. 

The  Mulgrave  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  are  taking  a  determined 
stand  against  the  practice,  which  is  far 
too  common,  of  persons  showing-  garden 
and  farm  produce  which  is  not  of  their 
own  growing. 

Mr.  H.  Hemsley,  F.R.H.S. 

Mr.  Henry  Heinsley,  F.R.H.S.,  has  re¬ 
signed  the  position  of  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Crawley  and  -District  Gardeners’  Mu¬ 
tual  Improvement  Association,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  demands  on  his  time 
as  proprietor  of  the  newly-formed  Sussex 
Seed,  Bulb  and  Nursery  Establishment, 
at  Crawley.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Hemsley’s  venture  is  proving  highly 
successful,  and  that  he  is  steadily  extend¬ 
ing  the  circle  of  his  customers.  We  would 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  in  another  column. 

Carter  and  Co.  at  Westminster. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
exhibition  at  Vincent  Square,  West¬ 
minster,  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co., 
the  King’s  Seedsmen,  of  High  Holborn, 
made  a  very  attractive  and  novel  display. 
They  showed  a  lawn  grown  from  their 
well-known  seeds  with  an  effective  ribbon- 
border  filled  with  scarlet  Due  van  Thol, 
Keizer  Kroon,  Rose  Gris  de  Lin,  Yellow 
Prince  and  La  Reine  Tulips;  the  border 
also  contained  double  Daffodils,  Golden 
Spur  and  Sir  Watkin  Narcissus,  together 
with  some  fine  Lilium  lancifoliumf  the 
whole  being  backed  with  evergreen  and 
-flowering  shrubs.  A  sundial  in  the  centre 
of  the  lawn,  with  pedestals  and  pots  at 
each  end  filled  with  bulbs  in  full  flower, 
was  charmingly  effective.  In  the  competi¬ 
tive  classes  the  Hyacinths  staged  by  Lord 
Salisbury  (Mr.  Prime,  gardener),  Mr.  E. 
G.  Mocatta  (Mr.  Stevenson,  gardener), 
and  Mrs.  Denison  (Mr.  Gentle,  gardener) 
were  grown  from  bulbs  supplied  by  ‘ 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  The  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips  that  are  now  planted  in  Hyde 
Park,  Regent’s  Park,  and  at  the  Royal 
Palaces,  and  which  will  shortly  be  in  full 
flower,  were  entirely  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.  in  the  autumn  of  1908. 
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Ssass. 

Around  the  world  once  more  your  banners 
sweep, 

O  thou  triumphant  legion  of  the  grass  ! 

You  shake  the  hill  and  valley  as  you 
pass ; 

Across  the  rivers  and  the  seas  you  leap. 

The  music  of  your  marching  wakes  from 
sleep 

The  forest  and  the  field  and  the  morass, 

And  in  thy  fragrant  train,  a  starry  mass, 

The  blossoms  all  like  constellations 
creep. 

What  power  is  thine,  O  army  of  sweet 
peace ! 

To  you  at  last  all  victories  belong  ; 

All  battlefields  are  thine  beneath  the 

sun ; 

To  every  sorrow  thou  hast  brought  sur¬ 
cease. 

What  vanquished  empire  but  hath  heard 
thy  song  ? 

Answer,  O  Egypt ;  answer,  Babylon  ! 

Edward.  Wilbur  Mason. 


Which  do  I  look  upon  as  the  most  in¬ 
dispensable  of  all  bedding  annuals  ?  I 
know  that  this  must  be  greatly  a  matter 
of  individual  taste,  but.  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  all  good  points  taken  in  con¬ 
sideration,  I  give  the  first  place  to  a  first- 
class  strain  of  Phlox  Drummondii  if  sown 
early  and  grown  all  through  under  fav¬ 
ourable  conditions.  The  second  place  I 
would  give  to  Petunias.  Now,  Petunias 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  annuals  at  all, 
but  they  may  in  all  ways  be  treated  as 
such.  Petunias  are  excellent  for  very  dry 
sunny  spots,  but  the  large  handsome 
varieties  are  not  altogether  -weatherproof ; 
however,  I  think  one  must  overlook  that 
fact.  They  flower  over  an  immense 
period  and  the  large  beautiful  blossoms 
may  well  be  our  pride  and  delight.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  those  who  have  no 
facilities  for  sowing  tender  subjects  such  as 
these,  as  early  in  the  year  as  they  should 
be  sown,  that  seedling  plants  can  be 
bought  as  bedding  out  time  approaches. 
Again,  there  is  the  case  of  the  Marguerite 
Carnations,  how  useful,  how  attractive 
these  are  in  the  garden ;  but  to  know 
anything  like  their  full  value  we  used  to 
have  them  in  flower  early  enough  to  get 
the  blossom  in  perfect  condition.  This 
we  cannot  do  unless  the  seed  be  sown  in 
the  early  year ;  but  I  note  that  one  firm, 
at  least,  of  excellent  repute  sells  the  seed¬ 
ling  plants  at  a  half-penny  each,  and, 
let  me  add  even  a  dozen  plants  in  a 
small  garden  go  a  long  way,  and  we  have 
to  remember  what  a  choice  type  of  plant 
these  are.  I  do  not  mean  choice  Carna¬ 
tions,  as  compared  to  the  best  border 
varieties,  but  choice  as  compared  to  many 
of  our  summer  annuals.  I  ought  to  add 
that  these  Carnations  are  only  called 
annuals  because  they  can  be  treated  as 
such.  I  always  feel  glad  when  the  flow¬ 
ering  time  comes  that  I  have  included  a 
batch  of  Tagetes  among  my  annuals. 
They  are  radiantly  beautiful  all  the 
autumn,  and  weather  has  little  effect 
upon  them.  The  plants  should  be  just 
masses  of  bloom  and  are  invaluable  as 
edging  plants.  My  idea  is  to  use  them 
as  an  edging  for  a  border  that  is  at  its 
best  in  June  and  July,  just  as  it  begins 
to  lose  brightness  and  to  be  somewhat 
lacking  in  colour,  the  brilliant  line  of 
edging  comes  to  its  own,  and  with  the 
help  of  some  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  farther  back  in  the  border  a  de¬ 
lightful  autumn  scheme  is  furnished  and 
that  in  a  border  that  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  day' so  far  as  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants  ;s  concerned. 

A  Useful  Hardy  Annual. 

In  growing  annual  plants  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  realise  the  fact  that  it  is  little 
use  to  attempt  their  culture  in  sunless  or 
shady  positions.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  have  a  border  of  poor  soil,  that 
becomes  cruelly  dry  and  sun-parched  at 
the  height  of  summer  so  that  many  of 


the  annuals  find  it  too  inhospitable.  Let 
us  look  at  home.  Have  we  no  indigenous 
annual  plant  strong,  sturdy,  and  equal 
to  a  hard  fight  for  life,  and  flowering 
capacity?  To  be  sure  we  have;  and  i 
find  in  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  the  yel¬ 
low  Corn  Marigold,  just  the  subject  that 
it  is  really  worth  while  to  grow  under 
these  hard  conditions.  It  is,  to  my  mind, 
better  to  have  a  humble  subject  that  will 
flower  and  flourish  under  the  conditions 
we  provide  for  it,  than  to  have  a  choice 
one  that  only  languishes.  These  Corn 
(Marigolds  when  used  in  conjunction  -with 
the  blue  Cornflower,  on  such  a  border  as 
I  am  describing  make  a  beautiful  dis¬ 
play,  especially  if  the  seeds  have  been 
autumn  sown.  It  is  just  possible  that 
we  have  one  or  other  or  both  seedlings 
self  sown  from  plants  we  may  have  grown 
last  year.  Let  us  plant  these  in  close 
proximity,  or,  failing  these,  let  us  sow 
seed  at  once. 

Rose  Planting-. 

If  we  want  to  plant  Roses  we  must  de¬ 
lay  no  longer;  already  it  is  getting  late 
for  the  work.  It  is  every  year  getting 
more  difficult  to  make  a  small  selection 
from  the  many  hundreds.  It  is  good  to 
allow  a  large  proportion  of  HjTrid  Teas 
I  think  we  shall  all  allow;  not  only  do 
they  flower  over  a  much  longer  period 
than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  also  the 
blooms  and  especially  the  buds  are  often 
more  slenderly  and  gracefully  beautiful. 
One  of  the  most  charming  is  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Grant;  Caroline  Testout  is  a  veritable 
queen  among  Roses ;  Hugh  Dickson,  a 
charming  rose,  and  Madame  Abel  Chate- 
nay  is  a  great  favourite,  though  I  must 
confess  that  for  decorative  display  in  the 
garden  I  prefer  Roses  of  higher  colouring 
than  this.  Liberty  is  an  excellent  Rose 
for  colour,  but  not  perhaps  first-class  as 
to  form,  though  frequently  seen  on  the 
exhibition  board.  In  these  days  it  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  the  approved 
fashion  to  plant  our  bushes  in  duplicate 
rather  than  to  have  a  great  many  varie¬ 
ties  represented  perhaps  by  but  a  single 
specimen.  Do  not  let  us  forget  the  claims 
of  such  Roses  as  Crimson  Rambler,  Doro¬ 
thy  Perkins,  Hiawatha,  and  the  dainty 
little  Garland — for  arches,  for  screens,  for 
posts,  for  trellis  they  make  a  fine  display. 

F.  Norfolk.  ’ 

- - 

Ransomes’  Lawn  Mowers. 

In  a  neat  pamphlet  of  24  pp.  Messrs. 
Ransomes,  Sims  and  Jefferies.  Ltd.,  Or¬ 
well  Works,  Ipswich,  have  illustrated  a 
large  number  of  their  popular  and  useful 
lawn  mowers.  The  various  types  have 
different  names,  but  they  include  small 
ones  to  be  pushed  by  hand,  larger  ones 
requiring  two  men,  some  special  types  for 
mowing  grass  without  a  collecting  box, 
mowing  edges,  cutting  bent  and  also  some 
machines  to  be  drawn  bv  a  donkey,  ponv 
or  horse.  Ransomes’  Ideal  Mower  for 
golf  courses  is  also  well  shown  off  here. 
Garden  rollers  and  lawn  sweepers  also 
come  in  for  notice. 
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Some  Pretty 


Alpines  - 


For  Rockery  and  Garden. 


How  handsome  and  useful  are  alpines 
for  the  rockery  and  for  edgings,  or  they  can 
be  planted  to  form  any  name  or  design, 
such  as  carpet  beds,  floral  clocks,  birds, 
etc.  Many  of  the  alpines  can  be  trained 
in  almost  any  way,  whether  straight  or 
curved  lines  are  needed  in  the  design,  the 
pretty  alpines  are  adaptable  to  either. 
Hanging-baskets  can  be  improved'  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  alpines  to  droop  grace¬ 
fully  over  the  sides,  as  this  tends  to  show' 
nature  at  its  best. 

Some  very  good  varieties  for  the  rock 
garden  are  Abronia,  a  lovely  bright  rose 
flower  with  white  centre,  growing  well  in 
poor  soil  with  a  sunny  position,  and  very 
pretty  for  hanging-bskets.  Aethionema, 
very  hardy  and  excellent  for  sunny  situa¬ 
tions  ;  in  summer  they  are  covered  with 
bright  coloured  flowers.  All  the  Alyssums 
are  indispensable  for  filling  beds,  rock 


gardens,  baskets,  vases,  etc.  Androsace 


fpecularia  (Venus  Looking  Glass), 
Sphenogyne — all  of  these,  and  many  other 
beautiful  varieties,  can  be  raised  from  seed, 
which  can  be  purchased  for  a  modest 
sum.  Any  wild  piece  of  spare  land  about 
a  cottage  can  very  soon  be  transformed 
into  a  rock  garden  of  great  beauty  and 
attraction,  and  it  will  make  the  place  look 
as  if  some  one  owned  it  and  cared  for  it, 
and  the  value  and  charm  of  home  will  be 
doubled.  Joseph  Floyd. 


-+++- 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  was 
held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  on  March  8th.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  steady  progress 
was  made  during  the  past  year,  there 
being  a  sum  of  .£2,700  invested,  which  was 
£500  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
net  gain  to  the  membership  was  forty- 
four  for  the  past  year.  The  various 
funds  showed  the  society  to  be  in 
a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  management  fund  had  been  re¬ 
duced.  The  report  was  adopted  and  the 
various  officers  and  committee  were  re¬ 
elected. 


sarmentosa,  with  dense  rosettes  of  downy 
foliage  and  many  umbels  of  exquisite 
rose-coloured  flowers  in  May,  is  a  lovely 
species,  valuable  for  the  rockery.  Arabis 
superba,  with  its  large  Verbena-like  heads 
of  snowy  white  flowers,  standing  very  pro¬ 
minent  above  the  foliage,  is  an  all  round 
useful  alpine.  Arenarias  make  splendid 
dwarf  plants,  quickly  covering  bare  stones 
and  rocks.  Armerias  wilT~grow  almost 
anywhere,  and  many  of  the  flowers  are 
useful  for  cutting.  Aster  alpinus,  a 
grand  little  alpine,  is,  in  July,  covered 
with  bright  purple  flowers.  Aubrietia 
(Rock  Cress)  is  of  great  value  for  carpet 
bedding,  or  on  sloping  banks,  and  blends 
its  colours  well  with  other  white  or  golden 
flowered  alpines  planted  near  it. 

Auriculas  are  well-known  for  their 
beauty  in  spring.  Campanula  rotundi- 
folia,  a  pretty  blue  alpine,  is  sometimes 
named  the  true  Scottish  Blue  Bell. 
Cerastium  has  beautiful  silvery  foliage, 
and  is  a  mass  of  snowy  white  in  early  sum¬ 
mer.  Cheiranthus  (alpine  Wallflowers) 
are  excellent  border  and  rock  plants  and 
very  showy. 

Crucianella,  a  charming  creeper,  pre¬ 
fers  a  dry,  sunny  position,  its  bright  rosy- 
pink  flowers  making  it  very  pretty.  Dra- 
bas  are  dainty  little  alpines,  the  flowers 
rising  out  of  the  pretty  rosettes  of  their 
foliage,  make  them  second  to  none  for 
the  rock  garden.  Dryas,  an  evergreen 
creeper,  has  charming  large  Anemone¬ 
like  white  flowers.  Erigeron,  a  dwarf 
plant,  is  also  very  useful  for  the  rock 
garden  or  the  front  of  borders.  Erinus, 
bright  alpines,  will  even  grow  in  the  fis¬ 
sures  of  rock  and  stone.  No  rock  garden 
or  border  is  complete  without  Gentians, 
their  shades  of  blue  surpass  in  brilliancy 
and  beauty  those  found  in  almost  any 
other  variety  of  plants.  Geum,  dwarf 
species,  Gypsophila  dwarfs,  Heuchera, 
Hieracium,  Ice  Plants,  Ionopsidium 
acaule,  Leontopodium  alpinum  (Edel¬ 
weiss),  Linaria  alpina,  Lychnis  dwarfs, 
Nemophila,  Nierembergia  gracilis,  Oxalis 
(Wood  Sorrel),  Oxlip,  Papaver  alpinum, 
Phacelia,  Platystemon,  Polyanthus, 
Primrose,  Primulas,  Sanvitalia,  Sapon- 
ana,  Saxifraga,  Silene  (Catch  Fly), 


a.  w. 


Prize  Competitions. 


CENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayj  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  eaoh  competition  should  be  oare- 
fnlly  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES, 


A  PRIZE  OFTEN  8HILLING8  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  artiole  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OP 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 


Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  H.,”  for  the  article  on  “Her¬ 
baceous  Borders,”  page  186. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  D, Chapman.”  for  the  article 
on  “  Sawdust  as  a  Rooting  Medium” ;  and 
another  to  “J.  M.  T.,’*  for  the  article  on 

Boronia  megastigma/lpage  194. 


How  to  Eradicate 


Insect  Pests. 


No  real  lover  of  plants  can  have  failed 
to  notice  how  persistent  are  the  attacks  ot 
insects.  But  this  is  especially  so  during 
spring,  a  time,  too,  when  our  home  fav¬ 
ourites  are  well  into  new  growth,  but  still 
more  than  usually  susceptible  to  the 
malign  influence  of  insect  foes.  So  much 
of  their  future  beauty  depends  upon  pres¬ 
ent  treatment  that  should  we  allow  insect; 
to  get  a  secure  footing,  it  does  not  matter 
how  well  a  plant  may  be  grown  it  is  sure 
to  be  disappointing.  That  golden  maxim 
of  “  prevention  being  better  than  cure  is 
especially  applicable  here.  I  may  tell 
you  we  haye  no  more  prolific  life  than 
can  be  found  among  insects.  It  is  almos' 
incredible  how  rapidly  they  increase. 

Greenfly  or  aphis,  thrips  (a  long,  thin, 
dirty-brown  coloured  insect),  scale  (a 
round  insect  of  the  same  colour),  mealy 
bug  (a  larger  insect  covered  with  a  white 
down),  and  red  spider  (a  tiny  grey  col¬ 
oured,  but  very  injurious  enemy),  aie 
among  the  most  prevalent.  Greenfly  is 
the  easiest  of  all  to  kill,  and  if  the  meas¬ 
ures  for  its  eradication,  so  far  as  washing 
is  concerned,  are  followed  from  the  first, 
very  few  insects  can  gain  a  footing. 

Here  is  a  good  remedy  and  one  always 
at  hand.  Thoroughly  svringe  the  plant; 
with  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Hudson’s  soap  in  a  cup  of 
hot  water,  to  which  add  a  gallon  of  soft 
water,  and  use  at  a  temperature  of  65  degs. 
to  75  degs.  Fahr.  Do  not  let  the  solut.on 
run  down  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
plants  to  the  roots,  but  hold  the  plants 
on  one  side  during  the  operation.  Of 
course,  you  will  use  the  syringe  with  a 
little  thought  as  regards  force.  A  series 
of  short  and  sharp  jerky  strokes  with  the 
piston  are  best,  as  these  send  out  a  fine 
spray  and  also  prevent  waste  of  solution. 

Thrips  and  red  spider  generally  attack 
the  lower  cuticle  of  leaves,  so  that  we 
must  reach  them  by  laying  the  plant  on 
its  side. 

Scale  and  mealy-bug  are  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  kill.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  para¬ 
ffin  oil  to  the  Hudson  soap  before  filling 
up  the  cup  with  hot  water,  then  use  as  for 
greenfly,  but  be  sure  to  keep  the  solution 
on  the  move  at  the  time  the  syringe  is 
being  recharged. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  make  the  solu¬ 
tion  stronger — say,  a  pint  instead  of  a 
gallon — and  then  apply  direct  to  these 
last  two  insects  with  a  soft  brush,  after¬ 
wards  reducing  the  strength  and  using 
the  syringe  as  before  advised.  Caterpil¬ 
lars  and  grubs  must,  of  course,  be  picked 
off  by  hand. 

Fumigation,  except  it  be  in  a ’green¬ 
house,  and  away  fiom  the  house,  I  cannot 
recommend.  It  is  a  dangerous  practice; 
in  the  amateur’s  hands  and  leaves  a  most 
unpleasant  smell.  Many  subjects,  such 
as  Heliotrope,  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and 
Spiraeas  have  a  great  objection  to  it,  while; 
it  is  easy  to  keep  insects  at  bay  by  using, 
some  simple  solution  in  a  week  state 
especially  if  care  be  taken  to  begin  di 
rectly  the  pest  appears. 

Miss  D.  Sparkes. 
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Starting  and  Potting 

Tuberous  = 

=  Begorpias. 

Preparations  should  now  be  made  for 
starting  into  growth  Begonia  tubers  that 
have  been  stored  away  in  a  dormant  con¬ 
dition  during  the  winter  months  or  rest¬ 
ing  season.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  prac¬ 
tice  to  pot  the  dormant  tubers  in  small 
pots  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  there  is 
always  the  risk  of  the  tubers  decaying  be¬ 
fore  growth  commences,  and  the  better  and 
safer  method  is  to  half  bury  the  tubers  in 
shallow  trays  of  compost  consisting  of 
four  parts  leaf  soil  and  one  part  sand  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  1  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketches,  and  stand  in  a  warm 
house  or  frame,  a  temperature  of  55  degs. 
being  sufficient. 

Keep  the  compost  just  moist  by  spray¬ 
ing  it  over  with  the  syringe,  and  when 
the  tubers  are  sprouting  freely  they 
should  be  carefully  lifted  from  the  box 
or  tray  with  the  roots  intact  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  and  be  potted  into  4  in.  pots,  com¬ 
post  composed  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous 
ioam  and  leaf  soil,  together  with  plenty  of 
coarse  sand  answering  the  purpose, 
whilst  perfect  drainage  and  clean  pots 
are  essential.  Only  just  cover  the  upper 
surface  of  each  tuber  with  soil,  and  do 
not  pot  too  firmly^ 

Large  tubers  producing  several  shoots 
can,  if  desired,  be  cut  into  two  pieces  in 
a  similar  manner  to  Fig.  3  to  increase 
the  stock  of  plants,  or,  if  some  of  the 
growths  on  the  tubers  are  awkwardly- 
situated,  they  should  be  cut  off  and  be 
prepared  as  cuttings,  and  after  being  in¬ 
serted  singly  in  small  pots  of  light  sandy 
soil,  be  plunged  in  a  propagating  frame 
until  roots  have  been  emitted.  The 
divided  tubers  should  be  potted  up  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  4,  a  little  sand 
being  placed  against  the  cut  face  to  pre¬ 
vent  decay. 

After  being  potted,  the  tubers  should  be 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  55  or  60  degs.  ; 
be  kept  fairly  close  for  a  few  days,  and, 
as  soon  as  growth  is  freely  produced,  more 
air  should  be  admitted,  and  the  plants 
be  frequently  syringed  and  placed  in  a 
light  position  to  induce  a  sturdy  habit. 
The  plants  that  are  to  be  utilised  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes  will  not  require  repotting, 
and  should  be  gradually  hardened  off  in  a 
frame,  and  be  planted  out  during  the 
month  of  June, 

Tuberous  Begonias  that  are  to  be 
flowered  in  pots  should  be  shifted  into 
6,  7  or  8  in.  pots  according  to  the  size 
of  the  plants,  whilst  compost  consisting 
of  three  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf 
soil,  a  little  decayed  cow  manure  and 
charcoal,  and  plenty  of  sand  should  be 
used.  Shade  from  bright  sunshine  must 
be  provided,  and  when  the  plants  are 
about  to  flower,  artificial  warmth  should 
be  dispensed  rvith  except  during  wet 
periods  when  just  a  little  1  eat  is  desir¬ 
able,  whilst  plenty  of  air  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted. 

ORTUS. 


Starting-,  Dividing  and  Potting  Begonia 
Tubers. 


Shropshire  H.S. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpropitious  state 
of  the  weather  on  the  second  day  of  the 
summer  show  last  year  of  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society,  the  total  receipts 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  ^5,549 
is.  2d.,  this  being  above  the  average  for 
the  last  five  years  by  some  ,£350.  The 
total  number  of  entries  reached  2,523. 


The  Culture  of  Outdoor 

=  Peaches.  = 


Varieties  to  Grow. 


The  importation  of  foreign  Peaches  of 
late  years  has  no  doubt  had  much  to  do 
with  the  falling  off  in  the  cultivation' of 
this  fruit  in  our  own  country.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  foreign  Peaches,  in  how¬ 
ever  sound  a  condition  they  may  reach 
us,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  to 
perfectly  ripened  English  fruits.  Our 
weather  is  often  blamed  for  non-success 
in  Peach  culture  outside,  and  while  it  is 
quite  true  that  some  of  our  seasons  are 
very  difficult  to  contend  with  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  choice  fruit  from  open  walls, _ 
yet  if  suitable  varieties  are  chosen  and 
means  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
bloom  in  the  early  spring  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  not  succeed  with 
Peaches  as  well  as  any  other  fruit. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  soil  be 
well  drained  and  thoroughly  broken  up. 
A  good  compost  for  planting  would  con¬ 
sist  of  turfy  loam  four  parts  and  one  part 
each  of  old  leaf  mould  and  mortar  rub¬ 
bish  ;  Peaches  require  lime  and  this  is  the 
most  convenient  w7ay  to  apply  it.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  deeply, 
a  safe  guide  being  the  depth  the  tree  was 
growing  when  in  the  nursery.  The  roots 
should  be  spread  out  to  their  full  length 
and  covered  with  the  compost  mentioned, 
firm  planting  being  very  essential.  From 
ten  to  twelve  feet  is  a  good  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  trees,  this  allowing  room  for 
extension.  Protection  of  the  bloom  is 
very  necessary  and  if  no  other  material 
such  as  light  canvas  or  tiffany  can  be  had 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  old  fish  net¬ 
ting  may  be  used  with  very  good  effect ; 
this  must  be  made,  to  hang  clear  of  the 
flowers  by  means  of  poles  or  battens  of 
sufficient  length. 

Watering  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
Peach  culture,  copious  supplies  being 
required  during  the  growing  season,  and 
a  mulch  of  stable  manure  round  the  base 
of  the  tree  during  dry  weather  in  the 
summer  will  be  very  beneficial,  as  it 
checks  a  too  rapid  evaporation. 

As  regards  pruning,  this  subject  has 
been  so  often  dealt  with  and  thoroughly 
described  in  The  Gardening  World  that 
I  will  not  allude  to  it  here  except  to  sav 
in  passing  that  there  should  be  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  well  cutting  back  a  young  tree 
the  first  year  of  planting  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  good  supply  of  proper  fruiting 
wood  for  future  years,  which  will  never 
be  secured  if  this  detail  is  neglected. 
As  before  mentioned,  some  varieties  are 
much  more  suitable  for  outside  culture 
than  others.  A  few  good  sorts  for  suc¬ 
cession  would  be  for  the  earliest  Early 
Alexander.  Early  Rivers,  Early  Gross’e 
Mignonne  and  Waterloo  for  medium  or 
mid-season  ;  Royal  George,  Dymond,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Goshawke :  while  for  the  latest. 
Barrington,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Princes’s  of 
Wales  might  be  chosen.  These  are  mostlv 
old  and  well  tried  kinds  and  generallv 
very  reliable  on  open  walls. 

F.  A. 

- *+* - 

The  Witch-hazels  have  had  'a  verv 
severe  winter  to  contend  against  and  did 
not  expand  fully. 
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Primulas  at  Forest  Hill. 

A  Visit  to  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.’s  Nursery. 


On  a  wintry  day  the  other  week  we  tra¬ 
velled  down  to  Forest  Hill  to  see  the  dis¬ 
play  of  Chinese  Primroses  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.., 
High  Holborn,  London.  The  Primulas 
are,  of  course,  grown  especially  for  seed, 
and  fertilisation  having  been  in  operation 
for  some  days  we  did  not  see  the  first 
opened  flowers.  Anyway,  there  were 
still  flowers  in  abundance,  the  plants 
being  practically,  in  most  cases,  ful.ly  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  most  of  the  trusses  in 
bloom,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  de¬ 
cidedly  late  varieties.  About  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  plants  are  grown  in  48-size  pots,  and 
these  being  housed  in  low  span-roofed 
houses  had  every  advantage  of  the  avail¬ 
able  light.  The  broad  staging  on  either 
side  of  the  walk  of  the  houses  was  simply 
a  flowery  mass  when  viewed  from  end  to 
end.  The  houses  are  about  125  ft.  long, 
but  are  in  several  divisions,  and  the  par¬ 
titions  being  of  glass  the  view  was 
quite  uninterrupted  from  end  to  end. 
Single  Varieties. 

Not  far  from  the  entrance  was  the  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  Princess  May  which  has  been 
well  known  amongst  gardeners  for  some 
years  past  on  account  of  the  very  large 
size  of  its  beautiful  pink  flow’ers  fading 
to  blush  with  a  greenish  orange  eye.  The 
trusses  are  very  large,  and  carried  well 
above  the  light  green  foliage.  The 
variety  has  been  in  commerce  for  nine 
years,  and  has  not  been  superseded.  A 
new  variety  named  Holborn  Coral  rightly 
deserves  that  title,  for  the  flowers  are  of 
a  rich  coral-red  with  a  buff-orange  eye 
and  very  freely  produced  in  large  trusses. 
King  Edward  is  somewhat  older,-  but  still 
rightly  described  as  a  new  variety  with 
pure  white,  finely  fringed  flowers. '  The 
crisped  leaves  on  large  plants  measure 
5  in.  to  6  in.  across,  yet  this  in  no  way 
interferes  With  the  production  of  flowers. 

Magenta  has  flowers  of  that  colour  with 
dark  stalks  to  the  leaves.  Giant  White  is 
notably  a  late  variety  with  pure  white 
flowers,,  although  only  a  few  of  the  plants 
were  in  bloom.  A  very  distinct  variety 
was  Salmon  (selected),  having  deep  rosy 
salmon  flowers.  Holborn  Rose  describes 
the  colour,  but  it  is  also  a  Fern-leavec! 
variety  with  dark  petioles.  Holborn 
Crested  may  be  described  as  a  carmine- 
pink,  beautifully  speckled  with  white,  and 
very  distinct  from  anything  else.  Rose 
Queen  is  a  delicate  blush  rather  than 
rose,  but  it  is  very  choice  in  its  way,  with 
light  green  foliage.  The  large  trusses  of 
Holborn  Carmine  are  thrown  well  above 
the  foliage,  and  have  flowers  of  a  warm 
carmine. 

A  very  handsome  flow-er  is  Duchess, 
which  might  be  described  as  an  Auricula¬ 
eyed  Primula,  wfith  a  carmine  zone  of  good 
width  round  the  eye,  the  rest  being  white. 
Somewhat  peculiar  in  its  way  is  Carter’s 
Bouquet,  which  has  well  developed  foliage 
covering  the  pots,  above  which  rises  a 
a  large  .truss  of  flowers,  each  with  a  bract 
like  a  small  leaf,  so  that  the  whole  truss 
resembles  a  bouquet  of  white  flowers  sur¬ 
rounded  with  leaves.  Carter's  Scarlet  is 
well  named,  for  the  flowers  are  decidedly 
brilliant,  and  make  a  contrast  with  the 


paler  varieties  alongside  of  it.  Another 
choice  variety  that  has  held  its  own  for 
some  time  is  Holborn  Queen,  which  is 
blush-white,  with  an  orange  centre  and 
Fern-leaved. 

There  are  two  forms  named  Elaine,  one 
with  Palm  leaves  and  pure  white  flowers, 
while  the  other  is  named  Elaine,  Fern¬ 
leaved,  so  that  the  two  are  quite  distinct 
for  decorative  purposes. 

Double  Primulas. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  size  and  the 
bright  colours  of  the  single  varieties, 
there  is  still  a  considerable  demand  for 
double  flowers,  as  they  last  longer  in 
bloom,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  more 
durable  in  the  cut  state  when  required 
for  such  purposes.  The  variety  named 
Vivid  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with  carmine 
flowers  that  are  very  freely  produced. 
Double  Pink  is  of  a  light  hue,  as  ’he 
name  indicates,  and  the  foliage  is  also 
light  green.  Princess  of  Wales  is  a  white 
variety,  but  occasionally  shows  a  red 
streak  or  bar  in  the  flowers  when  closely 
inspected.  The  colour  is  also  indicated 
in  Lilac  Queen.  An  early  and  very  free 
flowering  variety  is  Snowflake,  with  soft 
blush-white  flowers.  All  of  the  above  are 
very  free  flowering,  and  having  stood  the 
test  of  time,  are  grown  in  some  quantity. 
Primula.  Steilata. 

Some  varieties  of  this  strain  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  named.  They  are, 
of  course,  a  strain  of  the  Chinese  Primula, 
with  rather  taller  flower  stems  and  smaller 
flowers  than  the  ordinary  type,  very  freely 
produced,  and  the  plants  being  of  grace¬ 
ful  habit,  they  are  even  more  useful  for 
decorative  purposes  than  the  large 
flowered  ones.  Steilata  Pink,  Steilata 
Salmon,  and  Steilata  Crimson  indicate 
the  colours.  That  named  Salmon  has  a 
distinct  dark  zone  round  the  eye,  and 
both  that  and  Crimson  might  be  described 
as  Auricula-eyed  varieties,  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  a  zone  of  maroon  round  the  eye. 
Each  plant  sends  up  a  large  number"  of 
trusses. 

Other  Plants. 

Cinerarias  are  favourites  at  Forest  Hill, 
and  usually  grown  in  quantity.  One 
house,  measuring  125  ft.  by  18  ft.  is  full 
of  healthy  plants  in  24-size  pots.  These, 
of  course,  will  not  be  in  bloom  till  May, 
but  at  present  they  are  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion.  Another  house  was  entirely  filled 
with  the  stock  types  of  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  Chinese  Primula  selected  so  as  to 
keep  them  absolutely  true  to  type.  An¬ 
other  house  was  filled  with  various  Primu¬ 
las  in  bloom,  such  as  Steilata  Blue,  Stei¬ 
lata  White,  Prince  of  Wales,  Holborn 
Blue,  Giant  White,  and  Orange  King. 
The  last  named  is  a  remarkably  distinct 
variety,  with  a  darker  salmon  edge  to  the 
petals.  Suspended  from  the  roof  tvere 
fine  baskets  of  Schizanthus  wisetonensis. 

Another  house  contained  a  fine  lot  of 
Cactus  Cinerarias,  already  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
in  height.  Cineraria  steilata  in  two 
stages  of  growth  was  noted  elsewhere,  so 
that  this  useful  flower  is  w'ell  represented. 
One  large  house  contained  some  splendid 
batches  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  in 
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6  in.  and  8  in.  pots,  perfectly  healthy  and 
giving  promise  of  a  fine  display.  Glox¬ 
inias  started  early  were  making' good  pro¬ 
gress  in  another  house.  A  very  peculiar 
variety  of  Primula  named  Oak  Leaf  had 
salmon-pink,  semi-double  flowers,  and  tri¬ 
angular,  deeply  cut  and  lobed  leaves.  It 
is  not  in  commerce.  Another  house  was 
partly  filled  with  Japanese  Pygmy  trees, 
many  of  them  being  in  jars  or  vessels  of  a 
peculiar  form  and  small  size.  - 


Gardening  Appointment. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Hitchins,  late  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion  Department  with  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Carnation  grower  in  the  gardens 
at  Knowsley  Hall,  Prescot,  Lancs. 

A11  Exhibition  of  Flower  Pictures. 

Mr.  Stuart  Park,  who  has  a  genius  for 
flower  painting,  has  been  holding  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  flower  pictures  at  Glasgow 
which  have  been  greatly  admired.  The 
paintings  are  characterised  by  delicacy 
and  freedom  of  touch  and  marvellous 
colouring,  everything  but  the  fragrance 
of  the  blooms  thus  finely  depicted  having 
been  transferred  to  the  canvas. 

- -M-f - 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE S. 

Anything  that  produces  flowers  in  the 
open  garden  from  early  December  up  to 
early  March  is  invaluable  to  those  who 
love  their  garden — and  the  Helleborus  is 
one  of  them.  There  are  several  varieties, 
though  doubtless  the  ordinary  H.  niger  is 
the  general  favourite,  being  so  useful  for 
wreathing.  Helleborus^  especially  the 
o-ne  under  notice,  resents  frequent  inter¬ 
ference  at  the  root,  and  providing  the 
soil  is  well  prepared  and  a  suitable  site 
provided,  the  plant  should  continue  to  be 
satisfactory  for  half-a-dozen  years  or 
more.  A  somewhat  sheltered  aspect 
should  be  chosen,  and  not  too  dry.  In 
all  cases  thorough  drainage  must  be  en¬ 
sured,  and  as  they  repay  for  good  culti¬ 
vation  the  site  should  be  specially  pre¬ 
pared  by  substituting  good  fibrous  loam, 
manure  and  coarse  sand  for  any  exhausted 
soil.  A  south-east  border  admirably  suits 
them  in  these  gardens  backed  up  by  a 
high  building  and  evergreen  hedge  on  the 
north  and  west  sides,  a  position  the  plants 
have  thrived  and  remained  in  for  the  past 
14  years.  The  supply  of  flowers  has 
not  been  so  good  this  season,  the  foliage, 
too,  has  decayed  much  more  than  usual 
with  us,  which  signifies  that  replanting 
has  become  necessary,  but  this  must  be 
delayed  until  the  plants  are  in  active 
growth,  say,  early  June,  when  the  whole 
stock  will  be  lifted,  divided  carefully,  all 
adhering  soil,  etc.,  washed  from  "their 
roots,  the  exhausted  soil  wheeled  away, 
and  new  brought  back.  Give  a  space  of 
2'  feet  between  each  plant  and  see  that 
the  soil  is  shaken  well  in  among  the  roots, 
making  all  moderately  firm,  watering  in 
if  dry,  and  applying  a  mulch  of  half-de¬ 
cayed  manure.  See  that  the  plants  do 
not  suffer  for  the  want  of  wrater  up  to  late 
summer.  In  two  years  the  plants  should 
regain  their  usual  strength  and  manure- 
water  .should  be  freely  eiven  a  year  after 
planting. 

J.  Mayne. 

Bicton. 
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Ar?  Alpine  Pink. 


(Dianthus  neglectus). 


Something  like  three  hundred  or  more 
species  of  wild  Pink  are  known  to  science, 
and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them 
come  from  high  elevations.  For  instance, 
D.  neglectus  under  notice  has  flowers 
many  times  the  size  of  the  Maiden  Pink, 
which  grows  in  meadows,  and  the  colour  is 
of  an  intense  rose-red — some  would  even 
describe  it  as  crimson.  While  not  in 
flower  the  plant  is  not  very  conspicuous, 
as  it  forms  simply  a  dwarf  and  dense  tuft 
of  green  leaves  so  narrow  as  to  have  a 
grassy  appearance.  The  flower  stems 
vary  "from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  height,  and 
each  bears  one  large  flower,  as  a  rule, 
though  occasionally  a  stem  may  carry 
two. .  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  plant  of  this  alnine  Pink.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  it  istnost  suitably  placed  upon 
the  rockery,  either  in  a  pot  of  soil  that  is 
rendered  light  and  well  drained  by  being 
mixed  with  pieces  of  some  soft  or  porous 
stone,  or  by  being  inserted  in  some  cre¬ 
vice  between  larger  stones  of  some  porous 
kind  that  will  hold  the  moisture  in  sum¬ 
mer.  The  use  of  small  pieces  of  stone  in 
the  soil  is  to  prevent  stagnant  moisture 
about  the  roots  in  winter. 


—  Double  — 


Purple  pocket. 


(Hesperis  matronalis  purpurea  plena). 

Most  of  the  Rockets  to  be  seen  in  gar¬ 
dens  are  single,  but  the  double  purple 
and  the  double  white  are  far  more 
ornamental.  In  certain  soils  they  may 
be  a  little  more  troublesome  than  the 
singles,  but  they  are  worthy  of  a  small 
amount  of  care  to  get  ,handsome  and 
sweet  scented  flowers  during  May 
and  June.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  the  double  purple  variety 
which  flowered  in  the  herbaceous 
-ground  at  Kew  last  year.  It  will  be  seen 
that  each  plant  is  furnished  with  a  strong 
terminal  spike  with  some  branches  at  the 
bas^.  Those  are  the  first  to  bloom,  but  a 
succession  of  flowers  is  kept  up  from  the 
smaller'branches  which  arise  lower  down 
amongst  the  leaves. 

In  some  soils  these  double  varieties  are 
liable  to  die  away  or  degenerate  after  the 
first  year  or  so,  but  any  grower  who  takes 
the  precaution  can  renew  his  plants 
by  taking  cuttings  in  September. 
In  order  to  secure  good  cuttings 
a  few  plants  may  be  grown  in  the 
reserve  ground,  and  cut  down  early  to 
.  cause  them  to  make  a  good  growth  at  the 
base.  So  long  as  plenty  of  leaf  shoots 
can  be  obtained,  a  stock  is  assured  by 
taking  each  off  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  stem,  and  rooting  each  singly  in  small 
pots  of  light  sandy  soil  under  a  hand-light, 
or  in  a  cold  frame.  Besides  their  use  for 
garden  decoration,  these  double  Rockets 
may  be  cut  and  placed  in  vases  of  water, 
for  the  flowers  are  as  delightfully  scented 
as  a  Stock. 


Dianthus  neglectus.  \Macldren  and  Sons. 


Hesperis  matronalis  purpurea  plena.  [Maclaren  and  Sons'. 
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Ttoiumtiattou  of 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  plant 
names  has  always  been  a  difficult  subject, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  speaker  or  reader 
is  unfamiliar  with  names  of  Greek  and 
Latin  origin.  It  is  not  merely  the  classi¬ 
cal  languages,  however,  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  but  in  discussing  a  large 
number  of  subjects  in  gardening  one  is 
obliged  to  use  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  other  names,  as  well  as  English,  and 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  these 
languages  must  inevitably  pronounce 
many  of  them  wrongly,  while  if  they  do 
not  give  the  pronunciation  as  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  it  follows  that  each  must  use  his 
own  method  of  pronunciation.  It  is  more 
easy  to  deal  with  dead  languages,  if  we 
could  get  authorities  whom  all  would 
follow;  but  a  second  difficulty  comes  in 
where  those,  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  classical  languages,  cannot  be  induced 
to  follow  any  written  system  of  pronun¬ 
ciation.  The  more  deeply  that  one  dives 
into  the  subject,  the  more  difficult  it 
seems. 

Our  contemporary,  “  The  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,”  has  been  printing  a  list  of 
names  followed  by  a  second  spelling  of 
the  word  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  in 
pronouncing  it.  This  list  has  now  been 
published  in  book  form.  In  the  preface 
it  is  admitted  that  Veronica  and  Anemone 
have  been  wrongly  pronounced  for  such  a 
length  of  time  that  it  is  difficult  to  alter 
it.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  tl  t 
the  proper  pronunciation  had  been  in¬ 
serted  for  the  use  of  all  those  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  learn,  because,  after 
all,  no  system  of  pronunciation  will  be 
followed  by  those  who  do  not  make  some 
little  effort.  In  “  Nicholson’s  Dictionary 


of  Gardening  ”  it  is  stated  that  Lindley 
and  Hooker  persisted  in—the  common 
error,  so  that,  after  all,  those  who  pro¬ 
nounce  Veronica  with  the  accent  upon 
the  “on  ”  err  in  good  company. 

While  this  list  of  names  is  an  excellent 
one  in  a  general  way,  there  are  some 
words  which  may  seem  wrongly  or  incon¬ 
sistently  pronounced.  For  instance, 
Ginkgo  is  pronounced  as  if  it  was 
spelled  Gmkko  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  “k.”  Then,  again,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  German  words  into 
which  we  should  put  a  guttural,  but 
while  the  “ch”  is  pronounced  as  “k,” 
in  other  words,  such  as  Wahlenbergia 
and  Waldsteinia,  the  “ w  ”  is  sounded  as 
if  it  were  a  “v.  ”  This'  would  seem  to  im¬ 
ply  some  knowledge  of  German.  Another 
word  which  will  prove  a  stumbling  block 
to  many  is  Cimicifuga.  Here  the  accent 
is  placed  upon  “fu,”  while  in  “Nichol¬ 
son’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening  ”  the  accent 
is  on  the  “if.”  We  have  more  than  once 
been  corrected  upon  this  latter  word,  and 


As  in  the  case  of  Chinese  Primulas,  the 
seeds  of  Cineraria  are  sown  at  different 
times,  according  to  convenience  or  re¬ 
quirements,  in  order  to  give  a  succession 
of  flowers. 

Those  who  desire  to  get  their  plants  in 
bloom  in  the  coming  autumn  will  have  to 
sow  the  seeds  some  time  in  April  or  May. 
Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  rearing 
of  these  seeds,  because,  although  they 
germinate  and  grow  freely  enough,  the 
young  seedlings  are  liable  to  damp  off  if 
placed  under  unfavourable  conditions.  A 
seed  pan  should  be  prepared  (as  shown  at 
A  in  the  sketches)  by  giving  it  plenty  of 
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also  concerning  Gladiolus,  so  that  we  may 
now  return  to  our  old  method  of  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  quote  an  authority. 

While  commending  this  list  to  all  who 
desire  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  botanical  generic  names,  we 
could  have  unshed  that  the  author  had 
extended  the  book  so  as  to  include  speci¬ 
fic  names,  for,  although  the  most  of  them 
are  fairly  easy,  there  are  some  of  them 
upon  which  even  educated  men  are  not 
correct.  For  instance,  the  word  mari- 
timum  would  seem  to  admit  of  the  accent 
in  more  than  one  place.  Some  proper 
names  in  the  genitive  case  are  even  more 
puzzling  tli an  many  classical  names;  for 
instance,  there  is  Rhododendron  Przewal- 
skii.  That  and  several  other  Russian 
names  would  be  the  better  for  illustration 
as  to  their  pronunciation,  particularly  the 
first  syllable  in  this  instance.  The  "book 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Publisher, 
Office  of  “The  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  41, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  price 
is.  2d.  post  free. 


drainage,  and  then  filling  up  with  a  light 
compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand. 
A  slight  sprinkling  of  the  finer  portions  of 
the  soil  should  be  spread  over  the  seeds 
so  as  to  just  cover  them.  With  a  fine- 
rosed  watering  can  just  sprinkle  over  the 
top  to  settle  the  soil  on  the  seeds.  To 
save  much  watering  after  the  sowing  of  the 
seeds,  the  pans  should  be  made  up,  the 
soil  pressed  firmly,  and  then  watered 
thoroughly.  This  water  is  allowed  to 
drain  away,  of  course,  before  the  seeds 
are  sown. 

A  pane  of  glass  placed  over  the  pan 
will  retain  moisture.  Place  it  in  a  tern- 


The  Culture  o!  the  Cineraria 
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berature  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.,but  as  soon 
is  the  seedlings  make  their  appearance 
:he  glass  should  be  slightly  raised  with  a 
peg  or  label,  and  after  a  time  removed 
iltogether.  The  pan  should  be  stood  near 
the  glass,  but  if  the  sun  should  strike 
upon  the  latter  rather  strongly,  a  little 
shading,  even  in  April,  would  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  young  seedlings.  When 
they  have  made  one  rough  leaf  they  may 
be  pricked  off  into  other  pans  or  shallow 
boxes  at  1 J-  in.  apart.  These  pans  should 
be  returned  to  the  same  house  or  pit,  and 
watered  very  carefully  until  they  com¬ 
mence  growing.  "When  the  leaves  of  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  touch  one  another  they  may 
be  potted  off  singly.  Some  growers  even 
pot  them  off  singly  in  thumb  pots  when 
first  taken  out  of  the  seed  pan,  and  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  well  enough,  provided 


grower  has  difficulty  in  keeping  down  the 
temperature  owing  to  the  situation  of  the 
frames,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  turn 
the  latter  round  so  as  to  face  the  north  in 
order  to  maintain  a  cool  atmosphere  about 
the  Cinerarias.  The  foliage  is  very  thin, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  a  cool  moist 
atmosphere  should  be  maintained.  In 
very  warm  dry  weather  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  dew  them  over  early  in  the 
morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  with 
a  syringe.  At  the  same  time  they  should 
be  freely  ventilated  so  as  to  keep  the 
plants  dwarf  and  sturdy. 

When  the  small  pots  get  fairly  per¬ 
meated  with  roots,  the  plants  should  get 
a  shift  into  60-size  pots,  and  later  on  from 
those  into  6  in.  pots,  in  which  they  may 
be  flowered.  They  might  have  another 
shift  into  24-size  pots  by  those  who  like 


Hi  Sea  Holly. 

( — 

(Eryngium  oliverianum). 

Of  the  large  number  of  Sea  Hollies 
known  to  science,  a  good  many  are  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  only  a  relative  few  of  them 
are  popular,  or,  in, other  words,  generally 
used.  That  under  notice  is  not  unlike  the 
alpine  Sea  Holly  in  stature  and  beauty', 
but  it  has  proved  much  more  tractable  in 
English  gardens  than  the  alpine  Holly, 
which  succeeds  better  in  the  northern 
counties. 

E.  oliverianum  usually  varies  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  in  height,  according  to  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  grown.  It  is  distinguished 


the  grower  has  time  to  attend  to  these 
pots  to  keep  them  just  sufficiently  moist 
without  getting  soddened.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  at  B  shows  seedlings  transplanted 
from  the  seed  pan  into  another.  At  C  a 
plant  is  shown  about  the  size  it  should 
be  when  ready  for  potting  off  from  this 
second  pan. 

As  the  weather  gets  warmer  it  will  be 
convenient  to  transfer  the  second  set  of 
pans  or  the  small  pots,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  a  cold  frame  where  ventilation  can 
be  given,  and  the  plants  will  be  easier  to 
keep  moist  without  always  watering  them 
down  heavily.  A  frame  with  ashes  in  the 
bottom  is  the  best  place  for  standing  these 
young  Cinerarias,  because  the  moisture 
rising  from  such  will  prevent  the  small 
pots  from  getting  dry  and  causing  that 
fluctuation  of  temperature  which  is  so 
harmful  to  Cinerarias  in  their  early'  stages. 
In  the  event  of  a  warm  summer,  and  the 


Eryngium  oliverianum, 

barge  specimens.  On  each  occasion,  when 
repotting  is  done,  care  should  be  taken 
with  watering  until  the  roots  commence  to 
work  in  the  fresh  soil,  and  at  each  shift  a 
more  substantial  soil  should  be  used. 
When  putting  them  into  6  in.  or  Sin. 
pots  a  compost  may  be  made  up  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  at  E.  Plants  of  the  size 
.  shown  at  D  should  be  potted  in  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  five  parts  of  loam,  one 
part  of  well  decayed  cow  manure  rubbed 
up  fine,  one  part  of  wood  ashes,  and  one 
part  of  sand.  Some  growers  may-  also 
employ'  half  a  part  of -sphagnum  moss  with 
a  quarter  part  of  mortar  rubble.  The 
latter  is  intended  for  assisting  the  sand  to 
render  the  compost  porous. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  their  plants 
in  bloom  during  winter  should  sow  in 
June.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plants 
are  intended  to  flower  well  into  spring 
they  may  be  sown  in  July  or  August. 


from  the  other  species  named  by'  the  leaves 
being  deeply  divided  from  the  base  of  the 
stem  upwards.  The  upper  part  of  the 
stems  or  branches  and  the  bracts  are  of  a 
beautiful  steel-blue,  especially  the  bracts, 
while  the  flowers  themselves  are  blue.  In 
gardens  where  the  soil  is  relatively  rich 
and  moist  it  will,  therefore,  make  a  suit¬ 
able  plant  for  the  back  line,  or  even  the 
second  line,  according  to  the  width  of  the 
border.  Besides  being  grown  in  clumps 
consisting  of  a  single  plant,  it  may  also 
be  grown  in  groups  to  produce  a  more 
conspicuous  effect,  as,  for  instance,  in 
mixed  borders  where  the  massing  of  vari¬ 
ous  plants  has  been  found  to  give  results 
which  could  not  be  obtained  in  borders 
planted  in  lines.  The  accompanying 
illustration  merely'  shows  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem  and  flowers,  chiefly  those  por¬ 
tions  which  are  coloured  of  "the  charac¬ 
teristic  steel-blue. 
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Sweet  Peas 


Work  for  March. 


The  frost,  snow,  and  wet  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  few  weeks  preceding 
the  writing  of  these  notes  have  not  been 
favourable  to  early  sowing  out  of  doors, 
and  consequently  the  work  still  remains 
to  be  done.  Probably  the  next  week  or 
so  will  bring  an  improvement  in  the 
weather.  Readers  who  have  not,  by  the 
time  this  meets  their  eyes,  sown  their 
seeds,  are  advised  to  do  so  on  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  that  the  soil  is  in  suitable  condi¬ 
tion.  A  delay  of  a  month  does  not  make 
a  month's  difference  in  the  time  of  flower¬ 
ing,  but  the  early  plants  generally  have 
the  advantage  of  a  laetter  hold  on  the  soil 
before  the  coming  of  May  and  June  forces 
them  into  rapid  growth. 

Plants  Raised  Under  Glass. 

Steps  must  now  be  taken  to  prepare 
plants  raised  under  glass  for  planting  out. 
By  the  end  of  this  month  they  should  be 
in  cold  frames  standing  on  beds  of  ashes, 
and  light  and  air  should  be  given  in 
abundance.  The  lights  may  be  left  off  ex¬ 
cept  during  cold  and  wet  weather,  and  the 
plants  should  be  gradually  brought  into 
that  condition  that  they  feel  no  change 
of  climate  when  they  are  planted  out  into 
the  open  ground.  While  in  the  cold 
frames  there  are  three  things  to  be  re¬ 
membered  :  (i)  That  slugs  are  to  be 

reckoned  with  ;  (2)  that  birds  are  very  fond 
of  expensive  Sweet  Peas  ;  and  (3)  that  if 
the  plants  are  growing  tall  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  them  some  little  twiggy 
supports. 

There  are  many  ways  of  dealing  with 
slugs,  and  one  of  the  best  is  to  hunt  for 
them  with  a  lantern.  The  birds  are  best 
thwarted  by  covering  the  frames  with 
tanned  netting  or  some  similar  material. 
Planting  Out. 

The  actual  date  of  planting  out  must 
depend  (like  almost  every  other  garden 
operation)  upon  the  state  of  the  soil.  The 
first  half  of  April  should  afford  some  suit¬ 
able  occasion,  but  in  the  event  of  very  un¬ 
favourable  weather  it  may  be  necessary 
to  defer  the  operation.  If  this  be  so,  care 
must  be  exercised  that  the  plants  are  not 
out-growing  their  pots.  Rather  than  re¬ 
ceive  a  check  they  should  be  re-potted. 

Where  several  plants  are  raised  in  one 
pot  and  it  is  desired  to  separate  them — 
and  the  plants  suffer  hardly  anything 
from  the  process — the  soil  should  be 
allowed  to  become  partially  dry,  and  the 
roots  will  come  apart  more  easily. 

The  distance  to  be  allowed  between  the 
plants  is  of  importance,  although  I  sup¬ 
pose  most  readers  know  the  futility  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  grow  Sweet  Peas -in  the  old 
Mustard  and  Cress  fashion.  Six  inches 
between  the  plants  may  be  enough  where 
the  plants  are  not  very  well  grown,  but 
with  good  culture  and  under  favourable 
circumstances  the  plants  will  fill  up  the 
rows  when  planted  eighteen  inches  or  even 
more  apart.  Sweet  Pea  plants  should  be 
treated  as  individuals  and  not  as  rows. 


To  Pinch  or  Not  to  Pinch. 

Some  good  growers  pinch  the  tops  off 
their  plants  before  they  are  more  than  an 
inch  or  two  high,  thus  causing  fresh 
breaks  from  the  base.  Personally  I  have 
found  no  advantage  following  this  pinch¬ 
ing,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  original  shoot  ceases  to 
grow,  and  gives  place  to  younger  shoots 
without  any  pinching  at  all,  but  there  is 
room  for  readers  to  experiment  in  this 
method  of  culture.  Weakly  or  spindly 
plants  are  the  most  likely  to  benefit,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pinching 
is  designed  to  cause  fresh  strong  growths, 
not  to  make  the  plants  bushy.  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Lewisham,  who  grows  many  plants 
under  glass,  tells  me  that  he  always 
pinches  the  young  plants,  and  Mr. 
Horace  Wright  also  recommends  it. 

Almost  any  time  now,  genial  and  sunny 
weather  may  arrive,  and  in  this  case  it 
will  be  wise  to  keep  the  Dutch  hoe  at 
work,  not  only  to  destroy  weeds,  but  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  open  and  in 
good  condition. 

A  Yellow  Sweet  Pea. 

One  is  often  asked  whether  there  is  any 
likelihood  of  our  ever  obtaining  yellow 
Sweet  Peas  To  read  seed  catalogues  one 
would  certainly  imagine  that  we  were  pro¬ 
gressing  towards  that  desideratum,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  yellow  Sweet  Pea 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  Cream  varieties 
we  have,  and  have  had  for  a  long  time, 
but  they  are  very  far  removed  from  yel¬ 
low.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  what  will  happen  in  the  future,  but 
it  seems  very  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever 
have  Sweet  Peas  of  this  colour,  for  at  pre¬ 
sent  there  seems  to  be  no  yellow  pigment 
in  the  flower. 

Although  we  sometimes  hear  of  those 
who  are  working  for  Peas  of  the  coveted 
colour,  I  am  afraid  that  our  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  leaves  us  totally  unable  to  tell  in 
what  direction  to  experiment,  and  if  a 
yellow  variety  does  appear  it  will  be 
purely  a  case  of  good -fortune.  If  it  does 
come,  not  only  shall  we  be  able  to  enjoy 
that  colour  itself,  but  we  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  by  cross  fertilisation  many  brilliant 
oranges  and  other  colours. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 

- ¥*+ - 

Radishes  and  Lettuces  Grown  by  the  French 
System. 

On  the  qth  inst.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  had  an  interesting  exhibit 
of  the  above  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
The  hotbeds  were  made  up  and  sown  with 
Radishes  and  Carrots  in  December.  At 
the  same  time  Lettuces  were  transplanted 
into  the  beds  from  sowings  made  under 
cloches  in  October.  The  frames  were 
banked  up  with  extra  manure  and  covered 
with  mats  so' that  no  harm  whatever  was 
done  during  the  repeated  snowstorms 
and  frost  since  Christmas  last.  Some  of 
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the  Radishes  were  fit  to  pull  in  February, 
including  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All  and 
Red  Market.  Of  the  Lettuces,  Sutton’s 
Commodore  Nutt  and  Sutton’s  Improved 
Tom  Thumb  proved  earlier  than  the 
varieties  grown  at  Paris  by  the  same  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Lettuces  were  quite  fit  for  use, 
but  the  Carrots  were  not  ready  then. 


“  Sweet  Peas  and  How  to  Grow  Them.” 

While  Sweet  Peas  continue  to  be  so 
popular  as  they  are,  the  last  ivord  will  not 
have  been  said  about  them.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Thomas  begins  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
subject  under  the  title  of  the  ‘‘Story  of 
the  Sweet  Pea.”  In  successive  chapters 
he  deals  with  cultivation,  showing  how  to 
protect  them  from  birds,  and  so  forth. 
Numerous  drawings  and  photographs  serve 
to  illustrate  his  remarks.  The  early  cul¬ 
ture  of  Sweet  Peas  in  pots,  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  them  afterwards  in  the  open 
ground,  are  illustrated,  and  the  distance 
he  allows  between  every  two  plants  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  by  our  forbears 
in  the  garden.  The  very  fact  that  it  has 
become  popular  leads  to  good  cultivation, 
as  it  does  also  to  bad  cultural  treatment 
by  over-feeding  to  secure  the  largest 
flowers  possible.  “  Trials  and  Troubles  " 
deal  with  the  plant  from  this  point  of 
view.  He  also  says  that  Sweet  Peas  may 
be  rooted  from  cuttings,  though  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  scarcely  likely  to  become  greatiy 
extended.  Those  who  peruse  the  book 
will  find  much  useful  information.  It  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co., 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  at  is.  in  paper 
covers,  or  is.  6d.  in  cloth, 

- - 


A  Fine  Winter  Flower. 


o 


Primula  kewensis. 


A  cross  between  P.  floribunda  and  P. 
verticillata,  this  beautiful  yellow  Primula 
is  of  great  value  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months.  It  is  of  fairly  easy 
culture,  except  in  the  earlier  stages,  when 
the  seedlings  are  rather  given  to  damping 
off.  While  this  is  so,  and  special  care 
is  required,  from  the  time  the  seed  ger¬ 
minates  until  the  little  plants  are  ready 
for  pricking  off,  still  seedlings  give  finer 
and  more  robust  plants  than  it  is  possible 
to  raise  by  division,  as  is  sometimes  prac¬ 
tised.  The  seed  should  be  sown  during 
March  in  very  gritty,  but  well  sifted  soil, 
and  the  covering  should  be  of  sand,  using 
it  rather  sparingly.  Place  in  moderate 
heat  and  never  allow  the  soil  in  the  seed 
pans  to  become  dry,  although,  of  course, 
too  much  moisture  has  also  to  be  guarded 
against. 

After  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off  there 
is  seldom  much  trouble  with  damping, 
and  only  a  very  moderate  temperature 
must  be  given  after  the  plants  are  grow¬ 
ing  freely.  Like  most  of  the  Primrose 
family,  P.  kewensis  dislikes  direct  sun¬ 
shine,  so  shade  must  be  afforded  the 
plants  during  summer.  Fine  plants  can 
ire  grown  in  5  inch  pots,  but  the  strongest 
may  have  a  size  larger.  Very  weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  given  when  the  pots  be¬ 
come  full  of  roots.  The  earlier  flowers 
should  lie  picked  off. 

C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

ft'hon  Frosts  Have  Gone. 

Although  frosts  i?re  harmful  to  many 
finds  of  plants,  they  do  a  great  amount  of 
’ood  generally,  and  as  far  as  the  soil  is 
;i,nc:rned,  frosts  pulverise  and  sweeten  it 
and  prepare  it  for  future  crops  more  effec¬ 
tually  than  the  most  skilled  gardener  can 
in  the  same  period. 

After  severe  frosts  have  gone  cut  cf  the’ 
ground  the  surface  soil  is  loosened  consider¬ 
ably  :  it  is  swollen  and  raised  up,  and  any,' 
cuttings,  such  as  those  of  Roses  and  ever¬ 
greens,  will'be  raised,  too,  and  need  firming 
again  as  scon  as  possible  when  the  soil  is 
dry  enough  to  tread  upon.  Walk  between 
the  rows  of  cuttings  and  carefully',  but 
firmly,  press  down  the  soil  to  each  one  as 
vcu  pass  along.  As  a  rule  many'  cuttings 
have  only  formed  a  callus,  and  if  they'  were 
left  loose  in  the  soil  they'  would  not  get  Be¬ 
yond  this  stage,  but  perish. 

New  Herbaceous  Borders. 

Where  the  work  of  making  and  planting 
new  herbaceous  borders  has  been  put  off  until 
the  spring  of  the  year,  no  time  should  be 
lest  now  in  getting  the  ground  trenched, 
manured  and  marked  out  for  the  plants. 

Herbaceous  borders  may  be  formed  in  al¬ 
most  any'  position  except  beneath  a  number 
of  trees.  It  is 'essential  that  the  position  be 
an  open  one.  It  may  be  situated  in  front  of 
a  shrubbery,  a  wall,  or  in  the  centre  of  a 
kitchen  garden.  Of  course  the  plants  are 
charming  in  any'  part  of  the  garden  when 
they  are  well  arranged. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  to  make  the  border  and 
arrange  the  different  kinds  of  plants  in  it. 
The  latter  always  ,lcok  best  in  masses,  with 
here  and  there  a  good  specimen  plant.  A 
shows  the  position  for  the  smaller  growing 
plants,  11  that  for  those  of  medium  height 
and  C  and  D  the  tallest  plants  and  clumps 
of  Liliums  respectively.  E  denotes,  in  this 
irstance,  the  garden  path,  though  the  bor¬ 
ders  may'  be  fronted  by  a  wide  expanse  of 
lawn. 

The  really  important  work  necessary  to  be 
dene  this  week  is  the  trenching  of  the  soil 
and  the  manuring. 

Herbaceous  subjects  thrive  splendidly  in 
deeply  dug,  well-enriched  ground,  and  as 
thev  are  required  to  remain  for  a  rather 
lengthy'  period  undisturbed,  very  generous 
support  must  be  given  to  them  at  planting 
time.  Of  c:urse,  planting  may'  go  on  apace 
when  the  weather  is  mild  enough. 
Marguerite  Carnations. 

These  fragrant  flowers  are  very  acceptable 
in  the  flower  garden,  and  all  lovers  cf  such 
blossoms  should  grow  them,  but  amateurs, 
who  have  experienced  great  difficulty'  in 
growing  border  Carnations,  should  certainly' 
raise  a  big  stock  of  Marguerite  Carnations. 

-  Sow  the  seeds  about  x  inch  apart  in  a 
nice  light  compost  in  pans  or  boxes,  and 
place  the  latter  cn  a  hotbed  or  in  a  warm 
pit.  The  seeds  will  quickly  germinate  and 
the  resultant  plants  will  be  fit  to  put  out  in 
their  flowering  quarters  early'  in  June.  The 
blooms  will  appear  during  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  throughout  the  autumn. 

Sow  Annuals  Now. 

The  following  annuals  should  be  sown  at 
once  in  boxes,  or  beds  in  cool  frames : 
Asters,  Stocks,  Antinbinums,  Marigolds, 


both  French  and  African,  Tagetes  signata 
pumila,  Eschscholtzias,  Phlox  Drummondii 
giandifloi’a,  Verbenas,  Cornflowers,  Nastur¬ 
tiums,  Cirerarias,  Lupins,  dwarf  carmine 
and  dwarf  blue,  l’erilla  nankinensis  (a  beau¬ 
tiful  fine-foliaged  plant  with  dark  leaves), 
Salpiglossis,  Cineraria  maritima,  Golden 
Feather,  Kaulfussia  amelloides,  Pcrtulaca 
and  Larkspurs. 

All  these  are  splendid  for  the  flower  beds, 
and  must  be  supplemented  a  little  later  on 


Fig.  /  shows  how  to  maize  a  new  herba¬ 
ceous  border  and  arrange  the  plants  in 
groups;  A,  small  -plants;  B,  plants  of  me¬ 
dium  height;  C  and  D.  tall  plants  and 
clumps  of  Liliums  at  the  back ;  E ,  path. 


Fig.  2  shows  how  to  shorten  lire  branches 
cf  newly-planted  fruit  trees ;  and  also  how 
to  put  on  a  ^ mulch  of  manure. 


Fig-  3  shows  how  to  pot  young  Tomato 
plants.  It  is  now  time  to  put  the  earliest 
plants  in  pots. 
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by  hardier  kinds  of  annuals  raised  in  the 
open  border. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Shorten  Newly-planted  Fruit  Trees. 

Young  fruit  trees,  recently  planted,  both 
those  trained  for  walls,  for  bushes,  or  pyra¬ 
mids,  must  be  duly'  pruned  at  once. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  to  shorten  the  branches 
of  a  young  fan-trained  specimen.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  their  entire  length,  the 
branches  would  break  into  new  growth  at 
the  points  and  thus  leave  the  basal  part 
bare;  late-planted  trees  break  in  this  way 
moie  so  than  autumn-planted  ones  do.  -Much 
depends  upon  the  treatment  of  the  young 
trees  during  their  first  season’s  growth,  when 
planted  in"  their  permanent  quarters,  as  to 
their  good  ferm  or  otherwise  in  after  years. 
If  not  already  done,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  applying  a  good  mulch  of  half-rotted 
manure. 

Late-Pruned  Vines. 

The  work  of  pruning  outdoor  Vines  is 
often  put  off  quite  two  months  too  late  for 
the  operation  to  be  done  without  the  less  of 
much  sap  through  excessive  bleeding.  But 
where  any  Vines  are  now  being  pruned, 
paint  the  cut  ends  of  the  y'oung  weed  with 
painter’s  knotting  or  styptic  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  delay',  then  you  will  seal  up  most  of 
the  sap.  Otherwise  the  excessive  bleeding 
would  weaken  the  Vines  very  much. 

Protect  Poaches  and  Nectarines. 

All  Peach  and  Nectarine  buds  must  be 
protected  from  frosts  by  placing  scrim,  net¬ 
ting,  or  Fir  branches  over  the  trees. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatos. 

It  is-  now  time  to  put  the  earliest  plants  in 
pots,  or  in  larger  boxes.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  allowing  the  young  plants  to 
starve  for  want  of  a  better  rooting  space, 
and  also  be  sure  you  do  not  unduly  expose 
the  plants  to  the  cold  east  winds  with  the 
idea  of  hardening  them.  The  plants  may' 
be  well  hardened  later  on,  at  the  present 
time  they  must  be  kept  within  the  shelter¬ 
ing  boards  or  bricks  of  a  frame. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  to  pc-t  the  y'oung  plants 
singly'  in  35  inch  pots.  The  compost  used 
must  be  chiefly'  good  fibrous  loam,  but  some 
leaf  soil  and  well-rotted  manure  may  be 
added,  though  not  any  artificial  manure. 

Celery. 

Transplant  the  earliest  seedlings,  from 
their  seed  pots,  in  boxes  quite  4  inches  deep, 
filled  with  a  fairly'  rich  compost.  Put  out 
the  seedlings  2  inches  apart  each  way  and 
return  the  boxes  to  a  warm  frame,  but  not 
o.a  a  hotbed.  Many'  young  plants  are  spoiled 
every'  y'ear  through  being  unduly'  forced. 

Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows. 

A  few  seeds  of  both  must  now  be  sown, 
of  the  former  fc-r  frame  culture,  and  of  the 
latter  for  planting  out  under  bandlights  in 
due  season. 

Potatos. 

Put  in  a  good  batch  of  seed  tubers  during 
this,  week  and  plant  them  quite  4  inches 
deep  except  the  early'  kidney'  varieties  which 
may'  be  covered  with  3  inches  of  soil. 

Hoeing. 

When  the  soil  is  dry'  on  the  surface  use 
the  Dutch  hoe  freely  among  all  growing 
crops  and  even  on  vacant  ground. 

Foxglove. 
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The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Work  for  Present  Time. 

Nothing  looks  more  untidy  than  to  see,  as 
one  often  does,  a  conglomeration  of  pots  con¬ 
taining  bulbous  and  other  plants  that  have 
done  flowering,  thrown  beneath  the  staging 
awaiting  “  some  other  time.3’  Not  only  are 
they  unsightly,  but  their  presence  encour¬ 
ages  insect  pests,  and  if  for  this  reason  only 
they  should  be  cleared  out  directly  they 
cease  to  become  ornamental.  If  frame 
room  can  be  spared,  they  may  be  placed 
therein,  packed  together,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  their  pots,  and  watered  occasionally  till 
the  foliage  dies  down.  Of  course  such  bulbs 
will  be  useless  for  forcing  next  season,  but 
instead  of  consigning  them  to  the  rubbish 
heap,  plant  them  out  in  some  quiet  border 
where  they  may  recuperate  and  furbish  some 
flowers  in  their  due  season  next  spring. 

Give  liquid  manure  to  all  plants  showing 
for  bloom,  and  those  amateurs  who  raise 
their  stock  from  seed  will  do  well  to  see  that 
the  tiny  seedlings  become  neither  drawn  up 
and  “spindly,”  from  excess  of  moisture  and 
shade,  nor  dried  up  by  full  exposure  to  the 
sun’s  direct  rays. 

The  Beautiful  “Nile  Lilies.” 

The  snowy  spathes  of  the  Call  as.  or  Rich- 
ardias  are  now  showing  in  nearly  every  ama¬ 
teur’s  greenhouse,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  overwater  the  plants  when  in  full  growth, 
but  now  occasional  applications  of  some¬ 
thing  stronger — say,  liquid  made  from  old 
cow  manure  and  soot — will  prove  beneficial. 

Greenfly  sometimes  attack  this  old  fa¬ 
vourite,  taking  up  their  position  on  the 
folded  spathe  as  it  emerges,  and,  if  taken 
in  time,  they  may  be  syringed  off,  but  if 
too  numerous,  fumigation  may  be  resorted 
to,  care  being  taken,  of  course,  that  any 
flowers  likely  to  become  injured  by  this 
treatment  are  previously  removed  to  another 
house. 

Richly-Coloured  Coleus 

Our  choicest  and  most  pleasing  varieties 
should  be  perpetuated  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  young  plants  resulting  from  autumn 
cuttings  should  be  looked  to  before  the 
month  is  out.  They  will  be  quite  ready  for 
a  shift  into  larger  pots,  and  will  do  de¬ 
cidedly  better  if,  say,  one-sixth  part  of 
good  peat  is  added  to  the  potting  compost. 
After  this  necessary  operation  they  should 
be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days  till  re¬ 
established,  and  will  require  constantly 
looking  over  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
any  dead  or  disfigured  leaves,  and,  above 
all,  any  flowers  that  appear  should  be  nipped 
out  at  an  early  stage,  as  if  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  they  will  greatly  retard  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

To  obtain  perfect  specimens  the  main 
shoots  should  be  stopped  to  encourage  side 
growths,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the 
fine  rich  colourings  and  markings  obtain¬ 
able  in  these  plants,  such  trouble  is  by  no 
means  wasted. 

The  Cold  Frame  for  Chrysanthemums. 

Many  amateurs  make  the  mistake  of  “cod¬ 
dling  ”  their  ’mums,  with  the  result  that 
the  plants  become  weak  and  drawn,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  fail  to  carry  good  blooms. 

By  the  end  of  March  the  cuttings  that 
should  be  now  well  rooted  and  established 
in  their  pots  may  be  relegated  to  a  frost¬ 
proof  frame,  where  an  abundance  of  air 
should  be  given  them  on  mild  days  to 
strengthen  the  wood.  Means  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms,  and  even 
now  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  any 
signs  of  the  dreaded  “  rust,”  which,  alas  ! 
is  not  discernible  in  its  early  stages,  and  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  worst  plagues  the 
enthusiastic  “  mummer  ”  has  to  contend 
with. 


A  Remedy. 

If  Chrysanthemums  are  syringed  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  say,  one  ounce  to  about  two  gallons 
of  water,  it  will  do  much  to  allay  the  nuis¬ 
ance,  but  the  foliage  must  be  well  wetted ; 
in  fact,  the  young  plants  may  be  held  up¬ 
side  down  and  dipped. 

Any  leaves  that  are  visibly  affected — and 
the  brownish  spots  on  the  under-surface  tells 
the  tale — should  be  at  once  removed  and 
burnt,  the  plants  being  placed  by  themselves 
to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading,  and 
it  is  as  well  to  mark  them  anditake  special 
notice  that  next  season’s  cuttings  are  taken 
from  healthy  parents  only,  thus  ensuring 
a  stock  which  is  absolutely  free  from  infec¬ 
tion. 

Treatment  of  Clianthus  Dampieri. 

At  one  time  the  “  Glory  Pea,”  to  give  its 
popular  everyday  name,  was  to  be  seen  in 
nearly  every  greenhouse,  but  of  late  it  has 
undoubtedly  found  disfavour.  It  is 
a  novelty  well  worth  growing,  however,  and 
the  plants  should  now  be  pruned  back  pre¬ 
viously  to  potting  on,  which  should  be  done 
annually  and,  moreover,  with  great  care. 

All  the  laterals  should  be  cut  back  hard, 
and  the  main  growths  shortened,  this  method 
encouraging  young  shoots  to  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  as  the  old  wood,  after  a 
time,  becomes  extremely  brittle.  When  re¬ 
potting,  do  not  disturb  the  roots,  but  care¬ 
fully  remove  the  whole  without  breaking  up 
the  ball  of  soil,  into  a  pot  somewhat  larger, 
filling  up  the  intervening  space  with  fairly 
rich  compost  containing  some  charcoal  to 
keep  it  sweet.  Then  water  we'll  and  keep 
all  fairly  close  for  a  time,  for  these  “Glory 
Peas”  are  subjects  which,  though  interesting, 
will  at  no  time  tolerate  liberties. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. 

The  seeds  of  either  or  both  of  these  should 
now  be  sown  in  order  to  obtain  good  plants 
to  grow  on  and  fruit  under  frames  during 
the  summer.  There  are  those,  I  am  aware, 
that  advise  an  earlier  start,  but  if  the  plants 
get  too  large  before  the  frames  are  ready 
to  receive  them,  or  the  weather  permits,  they 
are  liable  to  become  potbound  and  spoiled, 
whilst,  if  sown  now  and  given  proper  care, 
they  will  be  nicely  ready  to  put  out  early  in 
May. 

Insert  the  seeds  in  small  pots,  two  in  each, 
in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  old 
dung,  then  if  both  germinate  the  weaker 
may  be  removed.  In  each  case  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  good  steady  bottom 
heat,  and  the  seedlings  removed  to  the  light 
at  an  early  stage. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Thunias. 

The  different  species  and  hybrids  of  this 
deciduous  genus  of  Orchids  will  now  be 
showing  signs  of  renewed  vitality  by  the 
new  growths  making  their  appearance  at 
the  base  of  the  last-made  pseudo-bulbs.. 
There  are  few  Orchids  that  are  more  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  amateurs  than  the  Thu¬ 
nias.  It  is  often  said  that  amateurs  find 
difficulty  in  growing  certain  warm  house 
kinds  of  Orchids,  owing  to  their  not  having 
the  facilities  to  maintain  the  desired  tem¬ 
peratures  during  winter.  Here  we  have  a 
class  of  plants  that  commence  to  grow  at  the 
present  season  of  the  year  and  produce  their 
flowers  from  the  apex  of  the  growth  on  its 
completion  about  the  month  of  Tune  or  July. 
The  plants  are  retained  in  their  growing 
conditions  until  August  or  September  and 
from  September  until  the  present  season 
they  remain  in  an  .absolutely  dormant  state, 
during  which  time  they  are  best  suited  in 
a  cool  dry  temperature.  So  that  here,  at 
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least,  is  one  of  the  many  Orchids  that  wi: 
to  some  extent  minimise  the  winter  difficu 
ties. 

Plants  that  have  commenced  to  produc 
their  new  growths  should  be  removed  to 
warm  division,  where  the  temperature  doe 
not  fall  below  60  degrees  at  night.  Givi 
them  a  good  watering,  sufficient  to  moiste 
thoroughly  the  dry  ball  of  potting  composi 
and  as  soon  as  this  has  been  done  and  th 
plants  have  become  acclimatised  to  their  net 
conditions  they  should  be  turned  out  o 
their  pots,  carefully  removing  all  the  oli 
potting  compost.  The  back  or  old  growth 
that  is,  the  previously  made  growth,  9houh 
be  cut  away,  and  all  decaying  matter  b 
cleared  from  the  base,  carefully  examinim 
the  stem  for  insect  pests,  scale  being  oftei 
found  secreting  themselves  under  the  dea 
b tacts  or  loose  scales.  These  insects  havin 
been  destroyed  where  observed*  a  stick  suffi 
ciently  strong  to  secure  the  plants  in  posi 
tion  should  be  neatly  tied  to  each  stem 
These  may  be  grown  separately,  but  th< 
usual  custom  is  to  grow  several  together  ii 
a  pot,  thus  making  a  good  specimen  when  it 
flower.  Having  secured  suitable  pots,  the- 
should  be  drained  to  about  one-third  thei" 
depth  with  clean  broken  crocks.  The  pottin 
compost  I  find  suitable  consists  of  equal  por 
ticns  of  fibrous  peat,  turfy  loam,  ant 
chopped  sphagnum  moss,  plenty  of  finely 
broken  crocks  or  sand  being  intermixed  to 
render  the  compost  open  and  porous. 

The  plants  having  been  placed  in  the  de 
sired  position,  fill  in  with  the  potting  com 
post,  making  it  firm,  but  not  hard.  Watei 
with  rain  water  as  soon  as  repotting  ha- 
been  completed,  and  the  plants  may  thei 
be  placed  in  their  growing  conditions.  Ar 
ordinary  pl-anit  stove  or  warm  intermediate 
house  suits  them  best.  Careful  treaitmem 
will  be  necessary  at  first,  for  they  shoulc 
not  be  afforded  much  water  until  the  new 
roots  get  hold  of  the  fresh  potting  compost 
Gently  spraying  overhead  once  or  twice  a 
day  in  bright  weather  will  be  beneficial.  A- 
growth  advances  more  liberal  treatment  will 
be  necessary,  but  the  summer  conditions  will 
cause  little  difficult}'’  in  obtaining  higher 
temperatures  in  the  houses.  When  they  have 
advanced  to  the  stage  of  growth  that  they 
show  for  flower  the  pots  will  have  become 
filled  with  roots  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
root  moisture  is  then  necessary,  which  must 
be  maintained  until  growth  is  completed. 

H  J .  Chapman. 

- - 

“  Gardening  in  the  North.” 

Under  the  above  title  a  book  of  272 
pages  has  been  written  by  Messrs.  S. 
Arnott,  F.R.H.S.,  and  R.  P.  Brotherston, 
both  enthusiastic  admirers  of  gardens  and 
gardening  north  of  the  Cheviots.  They 
first  commence  with  the  choosing  of  a  site 
and  the  laying  out  of  a  garden,  and  all 
that  that  implies.  Trees  and  shrubs  are! 
the  next  consideration,  and  they  find  their 
places.  Having  dealt  with  protection  and 
shelter,  they  next  discuss  hardy  border 
flowers,  giving  selections  with  their 
descriptions,  followed  by  very'  full  listSj 
of  the  different  subjects  for  shady  or 
sunny  situations.  Various  chapters  also 
deal  with  florists’  flowers,  bulbs,  Roses, 
the  building  of  rockeries,  walls  for  the 
cultivation  of  plants  and  window  boxes. 
The  vegetable  garden  is  not  overlooked, 
while  the  pruning  and  training  of  fruit 
trees  are  all  passed  under  review,  includ¬ 
ing  fruit  under  glass.  Hothouse  culture 
is  also  dealt  with.  The  book  is  published 
bv  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  at  2s.  in  paper  covers,  and 
2S.  6d.  in  cloth. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  he  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens  .indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3729.  Easily-Grown  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Would  you  please  give  me  the  names  of 
a  few  easily-grown  plants  to  grow  in  an 
unheated  greenhouse  which  has  lately  come 
into  my  possession.  It  is  built  against  the 
end  of  the  house  and  faces  south-east.  It 
has  shelves  round  the  front  and  one  end,  but 
the  back  wall  is  bare.  'Could  you  tell  me 
of  two  climbers  that  I  could  grow  in  tubs 
to  cover  the  back  wall?  (J.  M.,  Surrey.) 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  are 
amongst  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow  and 
you  should  get  several  varieties  of  each. 
Other  things  would  be  nionthly  Roses,  White 
Marguerites,  Liliurn  speciosum  and  bulbs, 
such  as  Hyacinths,  Daffodils  and  Crocuses, 
which  you  could  pot  up  in  the  autumn.  Fine 
foliage  plants  easy  to  grow  are  Aspidistra, 
green  and  variegated,  and  Asparagus  plu- 
mcsus  nanus.  Plants  to  cover  the  back  wall 
.would  be  the  scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle 
"and  the  blue  or  white  Passion  Flower.  The 
white  one  is  known  as  Constance  Elliott. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

3730.  Pelargoniums  Losing  Leaves. 

At  the  end  of  last  summer  I  cut  down  two 
Pelargoniums  which  had  finished  flowering. 
After  a  short  time,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
very  warm  September  which  we  had,  they, 
commenced  to  throw  up  small  shoots  from 
the  main  stems  and  then  gradually  died  off 
altogether,  leaving  the  stems  in  a  very  dried- 
up  condition.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper  whether 
this  would  affect  them  and  prevent  them 
from  starting  fresh  growth  during  the  com¬ 
ing  summer.  I  should  not  like  to  lose  them, 
as  one  is  a  large  pure  white  (double)  and  the 
other  a  delicate  rose-pink  (single)  with  a 
distinct  purple  blotch  on  the  top  petals.  I 
shall  be  repotting  them  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two.  Not  having  a  greenhouse  T  was 
obliged  to  keep  them  in  the  kitchen.  (E.  H. 
Fullerton,  Middlesex.) 

You  seem  to  have  cut  down  vTour  plants 
while  in  full  leaf.  The  plan  with  show  and 
decorative  Pelargoniums  is  to  stand  them  in 
full  sun  after  they  have  finished  flowering 
and  give  no  water  whatever  till  the  leaves 
wither  up,  then  cut  them  back.  They  will 
afterwards  commence  to  bud  out  again.  That 
is  the  time  to  shake  away  the  soil  and  repot 
them  into  fresh  compost  in  smaller  pots. 
Give  a  little  water  at  first  and  graduallv  in¬ 
crease  it  as  they  come  into  full  leaf.  About 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  V/hen  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


the  end  of  September  you  could  then  place 
them  in  the  window  close  tc  the  glass.  The 
reason  why  the  leaves  died  away  was  be¬ 
cause  the  plants  had  lost  vigour  by  being 
cut  down  while  in  full  leaf.  If  they  had 
gradually  withered  awajr  the  reserve  material 
would  have  been  stored  in  the  stems.  When 
you  placed  them  in  the  window  the  weak 
light  had  been  much  against  the  enfeebled 
state  of  the  plants.  They  should  really  have 
been  furnished  with  some  healthy  leaves  by 
the  end  of  September,  and  that  being  the 
case,  they  should  have  stood  in  the  window 
safe  enough  until  spring.  If  they  had  no 
leaves  upon  them  ail  the  winter  we  should 
be  afraid  they  are  dead.  If  not,  they  may 
break  out  again  when  the  weather  gets  warm, 
but  we  fear  that  the  growths  will  be  feeble. 
On  another  occasion  dr}r  them  off  before  you 
cut  them  down. 


WINDOW  BOXES. 

3731.  Uses  of  Clarkia. 

I  am  again  writing  to  ask  through  the 
medium  of  vour  valuable  paper  if  Clarkia 
will  do  as  a  hanging  plant  in  window  boxes 
and  garden  vases  or  is  it  only  suitable  for 
borders  ;  also,  if  it  can  be  sown  where  it  is 
to  bloom  or  must  it  be  sown  in  seed  pans? 
Any  further  information  you  can  give  me 
for  the  above  plant  I  shall  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate.  (G.  Pearson,  Derbyshire.) 

Clarkia  is  not  a  hanging  . or  trailing  plant, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean  by  a  hanging  plant 
in  boxes.  It  really  grows  nearly  erect,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  tips.  It  may  be  grown  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  back  of  the  box,  where  it 
should  stand  upright  unless  the  light  is 
weak,  and  in  that  case  it  would  simply  lean 
forward  towards  the  light.  It  is  an  annual 
that  is  best  suited  for  sowing  in  borders. 
Any  time  during  April  you  can  sow  it  in 
the  often  ground  where  it  is  to  bloom.  Thin 
out  the  seedlings  if  they  come  up  thickly. 
They  should  have  3  in.  to  4  in.  from  plant 
to  plant.  If  you  reallv  want  hanging  or 
drooping  plants  you  should  sow  or  plant 
such  things  as  tall  Nasturtium  (Tropaeolum 
majus),  Canary  Creeper  (Tropaeolum  adun- 
cum)  and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums.  Plants 
that  do  not  grow  so  long,  but,  nevertheless, 
hang  downwards,  are  Convolvulus  rnauri- 
tanicus,  Campanula  isophylla  and  C.  i.  alba. 
Another  ver3>-  pretty  plant  that  would  just 
hang  over  the  edge  of  the  box  is  Gazania 
splendens,  which  opens  onl}'  in  sunshine. 
It  should  be  propagated  by  means  of  cut¬ 
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tings  at  the  beginning  of  September  and 
kept  in  a  greenhouse  for  the  winter. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3732.  Raising  Violets  from  Seed. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  grow  Violets  from  seed,  what  soil 
and  manure  to  use  and  time  for  sowing  ? 
Shall  also  be  glad  if  you  can  recommend  me 
a  book  on  Violet  farming  or  the  culture  of 
Violets.  (M.  Moxon,  Kent.) 

You  should  sow  the  seeds  of  Violets  at 
once  in  seed  pans  or  boxes,  using  a  compost 
of  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  quantity  with 
about  one-third  part  of  sand.  Place  the 
plants  or  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  it 
close  to  encourage  germination.  When  the 
plants  have  made  a  leaf  or  two  transplant 
them  into  other  boxes  or  into  cold  frames, 
giving  them  2  in.  or  3  in.  from  plant  to 
plant.  When  they  commence  growing  give 
plenty  of  ventilation  by -tilting  up  the  top 
of  each  light.  In  the  meantime  prepare  a 
piece  of  ground  for  them  in  an  open  situa¬ 
tion,  selecting  a  rich  loamy  soil,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  good  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  much  manure  as  that  en¬ 
courages  a  great  development  of  leaves  at 
the  expense  of  flowers.  If  the  soil  is  of  a 
light  and  sandy  character  you  can  dig 
in  some  well-decayed  cow  manure.  When  the 
seedlings  in  the  frames  have  made  nice  little 
tufts  lift  them  out  with  a  trowel  and  as 
much  soil  about  the  roots  as  possible,  and 
transfer  them  to  the  open  ground.  The 
plants  should  be  9  in.  to  12  in.  apart  in  the 
lines  with  12  in.  to  13  in.  from  line  to  line. 
Keep  the  hoe  going  all  through  the  summer 
to  keep  down  rveeds  and  also  cause  the  plants 
to  make  good  growth.  The  plants  may  be 
in  a  .condition  to  flower  next  spring  if  they 
make  good  growth  during  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer.  The  flowers  should  be  gathered  in  the 
morning  and  placed  in  water  for  some  hours 
if  you  intend  packing  them  in  boxes  after¬ 
wards  to  be  sent  away.  We  do  net  know  of 
a  book  on  Violet  farming,  but  “  Sweet  Vio¬ 
lets  and  Pansies  ”  is  a  book  that  will  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  details  about  their  cultivation. 
It  is  sold  by  Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Ltd., 
7  to  12,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  London,  price  3s.  9d.  post  free.  An¬ 
other  book  named  “  Pansies,  Violas  and 
Violets,”  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  is 
sold  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
St.  Martin’s  Street,  Leicester  Square,  Lon¬ 
don,  but  we  do  not  know  the  price,  probably 
about  2S. 

3733.  Flowers  for  Sandy  Soil. 

The  soil  of  my  garden  is  very,  light  and 
unless  I  am  continually  watering  the  plants 
they  stop  flowering  quite  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  if  it  is  a  dry  summer.  What  would 
}tou  advise  me  to  grow  to  get  a  good  display 
for  as  long  as  possible?  (Beginner,  Surrey.) 

You  should  get  some  plants  that  are  natur¬ 
ally  adapted  for  sandy  soils  and  dry  sea¬ 
sons.  You  can  get  no  better  plants  than  such 
things  as  Gaillardias,  Petunias,  Antir¬ 
rhinums,  Gazania  splendens,  Sedum  re- 
flexum,  Sedum  spectabile  and  Sedum  ablum. 
The  Gazania  will  require  to  be  kept  in  a 
greenhouse  during  the  winter.  Pelargo¬ 
niums  should  flower  well  in  beds.  You 
should  also  sow  'Wallflowers  in  May  to  give 
vou  flowers  in  spring.  Dahlias  would  grow 
well  in  your  soil  if  3Tou  give  plenty  of 
manure.  If  you  raise  Gaillardias,  Petunias 
and  Antirrhinums  from  seed  you  will  re¬ 
quire  to  start  them  in  heat  and  bring  them 
ort  to  be  fit  for  the  beds  at  the  end  of  May. 

3  734.  Names  of  Seeds  and  Treatment. 

Kindly  name  the  enclosed  seeds  and  give 
cultural  treatment.  (XL- All,  Fifeshire.) 

The  fruits  vou  sent  us,  or  so-called  seeds, 
are  those  of  Anemone  Pulsatilla  or  some 
other  Anemone  belonging  to  the  same  group 
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and  having  long  tails  to  the  fruits.  Sow 
the  seeds  ait  once  in  a  box  of  light  sandy 
soil  and  stand  them  in  a  frame  with  other 
seeds  where  the  frame  could  be  closed  at  first 
to  induce  germination.  After  the  seedlings 
have  made  a  rough  leaf  you  can  transplant 
them  into  other  boxes  till  they  attain  some 
size.  They  will,  no  doubt,  be  rather  slow 
in  making  growth  at  first,  but  if  the  plants 
attain  good  size  before  September  next  you 
can  plant  them  in  the  open  border  then.  If 
they  are  still  very  small  they  would  be  safer 
in  a  cold  frame  where  they  would  be  less 
likely  to  be  eaten  by  slugs,  while  in  the 
small  state.  They  could  be  planted  out  at 
the  beginning  of  April  or  earlier  if  they 
show  signs  of  making  growth. 

3735.  Hardy  Flowers  from  Seeds. 

I  have  no  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  but 
would  like  to  grow -some  hardy  flowers  from 
seeds  to  bloom  this  coming  summer.  The 
border  in  which  I  want  to  grow  them  is 
30  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide.  The  soil  is  very 
heavy,  but  the  garden  gets  sun  'all  day.  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  name  some 
things  for  me.  I  would  also  like  to  plant 
something  taller  at  intervals  to  break  up  the 
border,  as  it  were,  and  take  off  the  flatness. 
I  shall  be  glad  of  a  suggestion.  (Outlook, 
Bucks.) 

There  are  many  annuals  that  can  be  sown 
at  the  beginning  of  April  and  will  flower 
freely  with  you  during  the  coming  summer. 
Very  choice  annuals  are  Lavatera  trimestris, 
Linum  grandifiorum  rubrum,  double  Lark¬ 
spur,  annual  Chrysanthemums,  such  as  'C. 
coronarium,  single  and  double,  C.  carinatum 
bmridgeanum,  Shirley  Poppies,  purple  and 
yellow  Sweet  .Sultan,  Scabiosa  atropurpurea 
and  Convolvulus  tricolor.  All  of  those  may 
be  sown  directly  in  the  open  border  where 
they  are  to  flower.  Tall  subjects  that  could 
be  planted  at  intervals  amongst  the  annuals 
are  the  Roses  Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay 
and  Crimson  Rambler,  as  well  as  Sunflowers 
and  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas,  The  above  will 
give  you  a  fair  amount  of  variety,  although 
you  cannot  expect  the  Roses  to  be  in  full 
growth  the  first  season. 

3736.  Raising  Bedding:  Beet. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  if  bedding 
Beet  will  do  sown  in  boxes  to  transplant  into 
bed-;  in  May,  or  which  is  the  best  method 
of  growing  it?  (G.  Pearson,  Derbyshire.) 

Bedding  Beet  may  be  raised  in  that  way 
easily  enough.  Simply  subject  it  to  the  same 
treatment  as  half-hardy  annuals  that  are 
reared  in  frames,  transplanted  into  boxes 
and  later  on  planted  out  about  the  end  of 
May.  Bv  that  time  Beet,  if  sown  thinly  in 
boxes,  should  have  made  a  thick  root,  so  that 
vcu  can  safely  transplant  them  from  the 
boxes  to  the  open  border  at  that  time.  Se¬ 
lect  a  moist  time  or  else  plant  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  give  them  a  watering.  This 
will  prevent  the  leaves  from  flagging  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  hot  weather  at  the  time. 

3737.  Arrangement  of  Colours. 

1  have  a  Large  number  of  dwarf  and  tall 
hardy  plants  that  I  would  like  to  arrange 
iii  the  form  of  a  mixed  border  if  you  could 
give  me  any  idea  about  the  arrangement  of 
the  colours.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  name  everything  I  have  got,  but 
they  include  such  things  as  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Sedums,  hardy  Geraniums,  Fun- 
kias,  Aquilegias,  Doronicums,  Sunflowers, 
1’vrethrums,  Chrysanthemums,  Delphiniums, 
etc.  (Aquilegia,  Middlesex.) 

C<  mmence  by  preparing  a  list  of  every¬ 
thing  you  have  got  and  write  down  the  colour 
or  shade'  of  colour  against  each.  After  this 
you  can  make  a  fresh  list  for  each  colour 
or  -hade  of  colours.  This  list  will  be  handy 
when  .about  to  bring  the  different  plants  to¬ 
gether  for  planting  at  certain  spots.  Each 
5 : •  up  should  be  of  unequal  outline,  and  as 
seine  odours-  will  contain  more  plants  than 


others  the  groups  will  .be  of  unequal  siize. 
The  plants  likewise  will  be  of  unequal 
height,  so  -that  the  taller  ones  may  be  placed 
at  the  back  and  the  dwarfer  ones  in  the  front 
of  the  border.  The  groups  need  not  go 
straight  across  from  back  to  front,  but 
obliquely.  Sometimes  the  flowers  of  a  colour 
will  contain  more  dwarf  than  tail  ones,  and 
vice  versa,  so  the  groups  will  vary  in  width 
at  the  back  or  front  accordingly.  Begin  at 
one  end  of  the  border  by  getting  all  the 
different  shades  of  pink  and  rose  together. 
You  can  then  proceed  to  get  all  the  plants 
with  white  flowers  together  and  plant  them 
in  a  group.  You  can  next  proceed  with  the 
different  shades  of  yellow,  such  as  sulphur- 
yellow,  light  yellow  and  dark  yellow.  These 
could  merge  into  orange,  orange-scarlet, 
scarlet  and  crimson,  the  crimson  being  .at 
the  furthest  distance  from  the  orange.  Then 
follow  on  with  lavender,  mauve,  and  lilac 
colours.  The  next  group  may  consist  of  all 
those  flowers  of  same  shade  of  purple  merg¬ 
ing  info  violet.  If  you  think  any  or  all  of 
the  groups  of  colours  would  be  too  large, 
you  can  use  only  half  of  the  plants  of  each 
colour,  and  when  yon  reach  violet  you  can 
commence  again  and  repeat  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement  as  far  as  the  colours  are  con¬ 
cerned,  though  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
groups  may  be  different. 


ROSES. 

3738.  Time  to  Prune  Roses. 

Will  you  oblige  me  by  telling  me  through 
your  valuable  paper  the  time  to  prune  the 
.  foil  owing  Rose  trees: — Bouquet  d’Or, 

Climber,  Fisher  Holmes,  Marie  Corelli, 
Clio,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Green  Rose,  Bengalensis,  Merveiille  de  I. yon, 
Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Rainbow,  Ulrich  Brun¬ 
ner,  Tliawatha  and  Goldfinch.  I  planted 
these  Roses  the  middle  of  last  December. 
The  ground  was  trenched  ;  the  soil  is  mostly 
clay.  I  added  yellow  loam  round  the  Roses 
at  planting  time.  They  have  three  and  four 
shoots  on  each  plant  about  3  ft.  long.  Is 
it  too  late  to  mulch  Roses?  (Constant 
Reader,  Middlesex.) 

It  so  happens  that  all  of  the  varieties  you 
have  named  may  be  pruned  with  safety  in 
March,  so  that  you  may  complete  the  work 
where  necessary  at  once.  A  large  number  of 
them  are  Hybrid  Perpetual s  and  should  be 
pruned  fairly  hard  the  first  season  to  give 
them  a  better  chance  to  start  well.  Bouquet 
d’Or  is  a  Tea  Rose,  and  being  a  climber  it 
should  get  very  little  pruning,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  season.  The  same  applies  to 
the  climbers  Hiawatha  and  Goldfinch.  We 
should  cut  all  of  these  down  to  2  ft.  the 
first  season.  Next  year  the  stems  should  be 
left  at  full  length  or  nearly  so.  In  follow¬ 
ing  years  when  the  last  two  require  reducing 
in  bulk,  cut  down  the  old  stems  right  to  the 
base  and  leave  as-  manyr  of  the  young  stems 
as  you  require  to  fill  the  allotted  space. 
This  may  be  done  .immediately  after  they 
have  finished  flowering.  Then,  at  pruning 
time  in  March,  you  may  only  have  to  shorten 
the  tips  that  may  be  weak  or  improperly 
ripened.  It  is  too  late  now  to  mulch  Roses 
if  you  intended  the  mulching  for  protec¬ 
tion,  but  you  can  use  a  thin  layer  of  manure 
at  the  end  of  M.ay  nr  when  the  weather  be¬ 
gins  to  get  very  warm.  It  will  then  help  to 
preserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3  73  9.  Name  of  Shrub  and  Treatment. 

Kindly  name  the  enclosed  twig  and  give 
cultural  treatment  through  your  paper. 
(XL-Ai.l.  Fifeshire.) 

The  twig  you  sent  us  was  Sophcra  tetrop- 
tera  microphylla,  sometimes  named  Fd- 
wardsia  microphylla.  It  is  the  New  Zealand 


Laburnum.  In  the  southern  counties  of 
England  and  more  or  less  also  round  the 
west  coast,  it  is  baidy  if  planted  against  a 
wall  and  trained  upon  it.  Indeed,  in  some 
of  the  more  favoured  districts,  such  as  Corn¬ 
wall,  it  may  be  grown  as  a  small  tree  with¬ 
out  the  protection  of  a  wall.  Judging  from 
the  leaves  you  sent  us  you  are  growing  the 
plant  in  a  greenhouse  and  possibly  that  may 
be  necessary  in  your  case,  though  you  could, 
of  course,  grow  it  out  of  doors  during  sum¬ 
mer,  as  is  done  with  -Catnellias  in  pots  and 
tubs,  and  take  it  indoors  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  will  flower  in  spring  when  large 
enough  and  when  it  has  nearly  finished  its 
growth  under  glass  it  can  again  be  put  out¬ 
side.  You  can  use  a  compost  consisting  of 
fibrous  loam  with  about  one-third  of  fibrous 
peat  and  plenty  of  sand  to  make  it  open. 
Indeed,  you  can  treat  it  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Camellias  or  Acacias  in  pots.  If 
you  have  any  plants  to  spare  you  could  plant 
one  against  a  sunny  wall  with  a  southern 
aspect  by  way  of  trying  its  hardiness  in 
your  district.  It  should  be  planted  in 
sprang  so  that  it  would  be  well  established 
before  winter. 

3  74  0.  Flowering  Shrubs  for  Sea  Coast. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  name  a 
number  of  flowering  shrubs  that  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  a  garden  near  the  sea  and  very  much 
exposed  to  wind  at  various  times,  but  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  spring.  About  a  dozen  would 
be  ample  for  a  start.  (S.  M.,  Essex.) 

Handsome  flowering  shrubs  that  should 
succeed  with  you,  iif  you  can  give  them  any 
shelter  whatever,  are  Tamaxix  gallica,  Ber- 
beris  stenophylla,  Olearia  Haastii,  Skimmia 
japonica  (valued  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its 
berries),  Veronica  Travers-ii,  V.  buxifolia, 
Cistus  Jaurifolius,  Viburnum  Tinus,  Cytisus 
albus,  C.  scoparius  andreanus,  Leycesteria 
formoea  and  Hippophae  rhamnoides.  The 
two  last  named  lose  their  leaves  in  winter 
and  the  previous  two  lose  T".'r  leaves  though 
the  stems  .are  green.  The  resit  are  evergreen, 
lor  the.  sake  of  shelter  you  should  plant  the 
Tam.arix  next  the  sea  breeze.  If  you  had 
room,  however,  it  would  have  been  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  plant  Beech  trees  or  a  Beech  hedge, 
Scotch  Pine  and  Austrian  Pine  to  break  the 
force  of  the  wind. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

■3  7  41.  First  and  Second  Crown  Buds. 

\\  ill  you  kindly  inform  me  through  vour 
valuable  paper  what  you  term  the  first  crown 
bud  and  the  second  crown  bud  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums?  Do  you  pinch  them  out  in  March 
and  take  the  next  shoot  for  the  first  bud  as 
it  is  termed?  The  second  crown  bud,  I  take 
it,  is  to  stop  the  plant  in  March  and  then 
pinch  it  out  again  about  July  or  August. 
(Constant  Reader  of  the  “G.W.,”  Hants.) 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  variety  amongst 
Chrysanthemums  and  it  is  essential  that  you 
should  be  familiar  with  the  behaviour  of  a 
number  of  the  varieties  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  getting  them  to  flower  at  the  given 
time.  Some  varieties  when  propagated  in 
December  or  January  naturally  produce  a 
bud  in  March  or  early  in  April.  This  is 
termed  the  break  bud  and  is  removed.  The 
plants  then  grow  on  with  two  stems  and 
each  produces  a  bud  some  time  in  June. 
This  is  called  the  first  crown  bud.  That 
would,  of  course,  be  too  early  and  it  is  re¬ 
moved  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  so  that 
two  or  three  shoots  are  then  allowed  to  gro\y, 
and  they  end  in  a  bud  each,  which  should 
bp  the  second  crown  bud.  This  should  make 
its  appearance  about  the  third  or  fourth  week 
of  August,  and,  if  so,  the  flowers  would  be 
right  for  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  about  the 
beginning  of  November.  Some  varieties  i 
do  not  produce  the  break  bud  in  March  and 
are  stopped  then  with  the  object  of  getting  ' 
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A.  VEGETABLE  GARDEWT  FOR  45s.  6d. 

ECKFORD'S  IDEAL  COLLECTION  OP  YEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  quantities  in  this  collection  are  sufficient  for  Ordinary  Gardens,  Allotments,  etc.,  and  contain  the  following  :  Four  half-pints  of  Eckford’s  Pedigree 
Culinary  Peas  for  Succession  ;  halt  pints  each  of  Broad  Beans,  Dwarf  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners;  and  liberal  packets  of  the  following  small  Seeds  • 
Beet,  Borecole,  Broccoli  (three  varieties— early,  medium  and  late),  Brussels  Sprouts,  Early  Cabbage,  Pickling  Oabbaee,  Savoy  Carrot,  Early  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Cress,  Ridge  Cucumber,  Lettuce  (two  varieties).  Mustard,  Onions  (two  varieties).  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Tomato,  Garden  Turnip,  and  Vegetable  Marrow. 

.  The  above  are  all  Excellent  Kinds— Fine  for  Exhibition. 

Sent  Carriage  Paid  for  5,6  cash  with  order.  If  pints  of  Peas  and  Beans  are  required  ii.s'ead  of  half-pints,  the  price  of  the  Collection  will  be  8  -,  carriage  paid. 

_ _ _ A  specially  writtenHooklet  on  Vegetable  Culture  for  the  Amateur  is  given  free  with  every  order. 

AJST  ECKFORD  FLOWER  GARDEIff. 

i  ECKFORD'S  5s.  IDEAL  COLLECTION. 

1  oz.  Eckford's  “Matchless"  Mixture  of  Giant  Sweet  Peas  ;  3  packets  of  Choice  Asters,  separate  colours  ;  3  packets  of  Ohoice  Double  Ten-Week 
Stocks,  separate  colours ;  3  packets  of  Ornamental  Grasses  for  mixing  with  Cut  Flowers.  1  packet  of  each  of  the  following  twelve  Hardy 
Annuals Alyssum  for  edging,  CalUopsis,  Shirley  Poppy,  Annual  Chrysanthemum,  Schizantlius,  Eschseholtzia,  Godetia,  Miniature  Sunflower 
Larkspur,  Mignonette,  Nasturtium,  and  Nieella.  1  packet  each  Half  Hardy  A  initials,  as  follows :  Lobelia,  Nicot'ana,  Mari°-old  and  three  ’ 

Everlastings  for  Winter  Decoration  ;  1  packet  each  of  Hardy  Perennials,  as  follows:  Antirrhinum,  iquilegia,  and  Canterbury  Bells' 
with  1  packet  of  Single  Wallflowers. - 5s.  post  free  for  Cash  with  Order.  ’ 

ECKFORDS  2s  6d  IDEAL  COLLECTION. 

1  packet  of  each  of  the  following  Ohoice  Flower  Seeds  :  “  Matchless’  Mixture  of  Giant  Sweet  Peas ;  Ohoice  Mixed  Asters ;  Choice 
D. Utile-Ten- week  Stocks,  mixed  ;  Ornamental  Grasses,  mixed  ;  Annual  Chrysanthemum,  mixed  :  Shirley  Poppy ;  Eschseholtzia, 
mixed;  Larkspur,  Candytuft,  Lobelia,  Mignonette,  Schizantlius,  Nicotiana,  Marigold,  Nasturtium,  Tall,  and  Single  Wall¬ 
flowers. - 2/6  free  for  Cash  with  Order 


ECKFORDS  CRLUffARY  PEAS. 

All  Peas  are  carefully  hand  picked,  and  none  but  healthy  fertile  samples  are  ever  sold  to  customers. 
The  following  Collections  of  Culinary  Peas  for  complete  succession  will  give  FIVE  .MONTHS'  continuou* 
supply,  if  sown  in  the  order  marked  on  each  packet. 


A  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  on  the  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas  given  with  every  order , 


SPECIAL  1909  COLLECTIONS. 


All  sent  Carriage  Free  for  cash  with  order. 


“OTJLINARY  PELS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.”  A  booklet  by  HENRY 
ECKFORD,  sent  free  with  all  orders  for  Culinary  P.  as. 


FREE 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
forward  you,  entirely  free  of  charge,  our 
artistic  coloured  Catalogue  for  1909  This 
contains  full  particulars  of  sweet  Peas, 
Vegetable,  and  all  Seeds  for  the  Garden. 


COLLECTION  A. 

4  pints  in  sealed  packets 
for  complete  succes¬ 
sion  . .  3s  9i. 


COLLECTION  B. 

6  pints  in  sealed  p  ickets 
fo.-  complete  succes¬ 
sion  5s.  6d. 


COLLECTION  D. 

12jints  in  sealed  jackets 
for  complete  succes- 
sion _  11s. 


W 


SPECIAL 


gckford’s 

Giant  Sweet  Peas 

HY  purchase  seed  of  inferior  quality  for  your  garden,  when  by  sending  to 
v  v  Eckford,  at  S\  em,  the  best  can  be  obtained  ?  The  success  of  your  garden 
depends  upon  the  seed  supplied,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  QUALITY 
not  quantity.  Every  seed  sent  out  by  me  is  carefully  examined  by  hand,  and  brighter 
colours,  larger  flowers,  and  linger  stems  will  be  the  result  of  growingseedbought  from  Wem . 


NOVELTIES  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


uddwell  F.  Browne  (waved).  A  beautiful  intense  bright  crimson,  almost  a  self.  7  seeds,  6d., 
15  seeds,  1/-. 

Apple  Blossom  (waved).  As  its  name  denotes,  this  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  Apple  Blossom  colour; 
20  seeds,  6d.,  40  seeds,  1/-. 

Queen  Victoria  (waved).  Extremely  large  flowers,  with  a  background  of  deep  primrose,  flushed 
wi tli  rose.  10  seeds,  6d,,  20  seeds,  1/-.  . 

Mid  Blue  (Dobbie’s).  A  medium  sized  erect  flower  of  deep  sky-blue,  nearly  a  self.  10  seeds,  6 d.,  20  seeds,  1/-. 
Saint  George.  Bright  fiery  orange  standards  wings  slightly  deeper  than  the  standard.  7  seeds,  6d.( 
15  seeds,  11- 


VILLA  (BJ  COLLECTION. 

VILLA  (C)  COLLECTION. 

*24  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 

12  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 

exhitiition,  50  seeds  of  each,  5s.  6d. 

exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each,  2s.  9d. 

VILLA  (E)  COLLECTION. 

12  extra  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  25  seeds  of  each,  18.  6d. 


NOVELTY  OFFER. 


1  full-sized  Packet  of  each  of  the  5  Grand  Novelties,  and 
also  the  Villa  (B  Collection,  post  free  fox  9s.  6d. 

J  Packet  of  ea.h,  po  t  free  for  5s. 


1  Packet  each  of  the  5  Grand  Novelties,  and  also  the  Villa 
(O)  Oolleetion,  post  free  for  7s.  6d. 

|  Packet  of  each,  post  free  for  4s. 
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them  to  produce  their  bud  at  the  proper 
time.  Some  of  these  will  give  the  best 
flowers  on  the  first  crown  and  others  on  the 
second  crown.  In  the  case  of  Viviand  iMorel, 
Mme.  G.  Bruant,  M.  'Chenon  de  Leche  and 
others  of  that  class,  they  give  the  best  colour 
on  the  second  crown  bud,  and  in  that  case 
the  first  crown  bud  should  be  removed.  In 
the  case  of  those  varieties  that  do  best  on 
the  second  crown,  the  break  bud  should  make 
its  appearance  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  April,  and  if  this  does  not 
make  its  appearance  the  stem  should  be 
stopped  by  taking  off  just  about  in.  The 
plants  will  go  on  growing  again,  giving  the 
first  crown  bud  during  the  early  part  of 
June.  By  removing  that  you  are  almost  sure 
to  get  the  second  crown  bud  late  in  August, 
and,  if  so,  the  flowers  will  be  right  for  No¬ 
vember.  There  are  some  other  varieties, 
however,  such  as  Mutual  Friend,  Australie, 
Mrs.  White  Popham,  etc.,  which,  if  inserted 
before  the  middle  of  January,  may  be  taken 
on  the  first  crown  without  even  stopping 
them.  You  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
exact  time  of  stopping,  where  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  that  you  .should  begin  by  making 
a  list  of  varieties  that  you  stop  at  any  given 
time  for  results,  and  when  getting  new 
varieties  ask  your  nurseryman  to  tell  you 
the  best  bud  on  which  they  should  be  taken. 
That  will  be  some  guide  as  to  the  treatment 
to  give  them.  “Chrysanthemums  :  A  Manual 
for  Exhibitors  and  Growers,”  would  help 
you  in  general  terms  about  stopping,  but  it 
will  still  be  necessary  to  keep  a  list  as  to 
the  varieties  which  have  been  dealt  with  in 
a  certain  way.  The  book  may  be  obtained 
from  this  office  post  free  for  2s.  2d. 


VEGETABLES. 

3742.  Vegetables  in  Sandy  Soil. 

At  one  end  of  the  garden  I  want  to  grow 
vegetables,  such  as  Peas,  Cauliflowers, 
Onions  and  Carrots.  Do  you  think  these 
could  be  grown  in  this  sandy  soil?  (Be¬ 
ginner,  Surrey.) 

No  doubt,  almost  every  kind  of  vegetable 
could  be  grown  in  your  soil  by  giving  it 
certain  treatment.  It  would  not  be  a  profit¬ 
able  system  of  cultivation  on  a  large  scale 
for  commercial  purposes,  but  in  a  garden  for 
private  use  every  gardener  has  to  make  some 
improvement  or  other  in  order  that  he 
may  grow  every  or  any  vegetable  that  may 
be  wanted  in  the  house.  For  your  special 
use,  you  should,  therefore,  make  an  en¬ 
deavour  to  improve  your  soil  with  that  ob¬ 
ject  in  view.  For  instance,  Peas,  Cauli¬ 
flowers  and  Cabbages  can  be  grown  if  you 
trench  the  soil  and  use  plenty  of  manure 
both  in  the  top  and  bottom  spit.  In  the  case 
of  Peas  you  could  even  take  out  special 
trenches  and  mix  in  a  large  quantity  of 
manure  with  the  soil.  Do  not  quite  fill  the 
trench,  but  after  sowing  is  completed  leave- 
a  slight  hollow  so  that  all  the  rain  will  run 
into  the  trenches  during  summer.  Onions 
should  do  well  under  the  same  treatment. 
Carrots  and  Parsnips  may  be  sown  to  fol¬ 
low  any  of  the  above  crops  that  have  had 
the  ground  well  manured.  That  is  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  using 
fresh  manure  for  the  root  crops.  Dwarf 
Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  should  be  useful 
crops  in  such  a  garden,  as  they  like  more 
warmth  and  are  always  benefited  by  manure 
in  the  soil.  Such  a  soil  could  also  be  im¬ 
proved  by  introducing  some  good  heavy  loam 
from  time  to  time  even  if  inclined  to  clay. 
By  spreading  this  on  the  top  after  digging 
or  trenching,  it  may  be  left  on  the  surface 
all  the  winter  and  frost  will  crumble  it 
down,  mixing  it  with  the  sandy  soil. 

3  7  43.  Growing  Chicory. 

The  soil  here  is  gravel  overlying  chalk. 
Do  you  think  I  could  grow  Chicory,  Salsafy 


and  Scorzonera,  as  I  would  like  to  force 
the  Chicory  roots  in  winter  and  they  should 
be  of  good  size.  The  young  leaves  are  used 
for  making  salads.  An  early  reply  would 
oblige.  (Outlook,  Bucks.) 

The  soil  you  mention  should  prove  highly 
suitable  for  these  things  you  mention,  more 
especially  the  Chicory.  You  can  always 
improve  the  ground  even  for  that  crop  by 
trenching  and  manuring.  It  does  not  sig¬ 
nify  about  the  shape  of  the  roots  of  Chicory, 
so  that  you  need  hot  hesitate  to  employ 
plenty  of  manure.  In  the  case  of  Salsafy 
and  Scorzonera,  which  are  grown  for  the 
sake  of  the  roots,  you  should  specially  pre¬ 
pare  a  certain  piece  of  ground  by  sifting 
out  the  stones,  if  possible.  Any  manure  that 
you  apply  should  be  put  well  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  so  as  to  prevent  the 
rcots  from  forking.  Probably  you  do  not 
want  a  large  area  under  these  two  latter 
crops,  so  that  trenching  and  sifting  the  soil 
would  make  it  excellent  for  them  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  other  treatment  above  mentioned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3744.  Gas  Lime  and  Cauliflower. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  gas  lime  is  good 
for  club-root.  Last  year  a  lot  of  my  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower  clubbed  badly,  and  I 
would  like  to  prevent  it  if  possible.  This 
year  I  am  going  to  trench  the  ground,  and 
if  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  apply  the 
gas  lime  I  want  to  do  it  when  trenching. 
(H.  Elsom,  Middlesex.) 

It  is  rather  late  now  to.  use  gas  lime  if 
you  want  to  plant  the  Cauliflower  early. 
No  gas  lime  should  be  applied  to  land  that 
is  going  to  be  planted  or  sown  within  the 
next  six  or  eight  weeks.  In  any  case  you 
should  not  plant  Cauliflower  on  the  same 
ground  as  you  did  last  year,  nor  should  you 
plant  where  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts,  or 
any  other  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  have  been  for 
the  last  two  or  three  j'ears,  if  you  can  avoid 
it.  Of  course,  we  understand  that  ground 
is  scarce  in  many  gardens  and  you  cannot 
always  avoid  planting  similar  crops  on  the 
same  ground.  If  you  must  plant  Cauliflower 
on  the  same  land  again  you  could  give  a 
good  dressing  of  quicklime,  which  will  not 
hurt  the  Cauliflower  plants.  Keeping  the 
ground  clean  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  all  plants  that  get  clubbed  should  be 
carefully  dug  up  and  burned  or  else  buried 
so  deeply  that  the  spores  could  not  possibly 
get  to  the  surface  again.  Even  then  the  use 
of  gas  lime  or  ordinary  lime  would  be  of 
assistance  in  killing  what  spores  may  still 
be  in  the  soil. 

3745.  Water  Lying  on  Path. 

There  is  a  dip  in  a  part  of  our  garden 
through  which  a  path  runs,  and  every  time  it 
rains  the  water  collects  there  and  makes  the 
path  impassable  till  it  sinks  away  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days.  As  there  is 
no  outlet  to  it  I  cannot  drain  it  nor  run 
the  water  off  it.  Could  you  suggest  any 
means  by  which  I  could  get  rid  of  this 
water?  (R.  Davidson,  Cumberland.) 

One  plan  would  be  to  make  a  well  of  fair 
size  in  some  convenient  position  out  of  sight, 
if  possible,  where  you  could  dip  out  the 
water  occasionally  and  dispose  of  it  some¬ 
where  handy  where  it  could  run  away  or 
perhaps  sink  into  the  ground.  An  even  bet¬ 
ter  plan,  if  you  like  to  go  to  the  trouble  or 
expense,  would  be  to  dig  a  well  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  depth  or  well  into  some  stratum 
of  gravel  if  there  is.  one.  The  sides  of  this 
well  could  be  lined  with  bricks  without  mor¬ 
tar,  in  the  lower  portion  at  all  events,  and 
as  the  building  goes  on  it  could  be  gradually 
narrowed  -until  it  becomes  so  narrowed  that 
you  can  cover  the  top  with  a  small  grating 
so  that  the  water  could  run  directly  through 
into  the  well.  The  well  being  of  some  size, 
the  water  would  then  sink  away  in  the  soil 


and  occasion  no  further  trouble.  As  yq 
say,  it  sinks  in  the  course  of  three  or  for 
days  it  is  probable  that  you  will  find 
stratum  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  if  so  it  wouF 
be  unnecessary  to  go  very  deeply  into  tb 
unless  an  unusual  amount  of  water  accunu 
lates  in  that  hollow  through  which  the  pat 
runs. 

3  746.  Making  a  Snowplough. 

For  some  time  past  the  heavy  falls  ci 
snow  have  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  tim 
and  labour  to  clear  it  away  from  the  path 
round  the  house  and  garden,  and  I  want  t 
make  a  snowplough  if  you  could  give  m 
instructions  how  to  make  a  simple  structur 
that  would  serve  the  purpose.  I  understan 
it  is  made  of  wood  or  mostly  so.  I  will  loo 
in  your  valuable  paper  for  an  answer.  (1< 
Davidson,  Cumberland.) 

A  snowplough  of  small  size  would  answe 
your  purpose  and  really  requires  only  tw 
sides  with  a  handle  for  guiding  it.  Ge 
two  strong  planks  about  3  ft.  to  3^  ft.  Ion 
and  9  in.  to  12  in.  deep.  The  front  en 
should  be  wedge-shaped,  so  as  to  go  int- 
the  snow,  so  that  you  will  have  to  cut  awa 
the  corners  of  the  planks  there  in  such 
way  that  the  two  together  will  form  a  shar 
or  narrow  point.  The  other  end  of  eac 
plank  should  spread  out  until  they  are  abov 
3  ft.  or  3^  ft.  apart.  That,  then,  will  b. 
the  width  of  path  which  the  plough  woul 
clear,  but  you  must  be  guided  according  t 
the  width  of  the  paths-  you  have  to  cleat 
On  the  other  hand,  even  if  you  have  plent 
of  room  on  the  paths,  you  need  not  make  tc 
wide  a  plough  or  it  will  be  heavy  to  dra 
about.  A  piece  of  wood  or  plank  shoul 
pass  from  one  plank  to  the  other  at  the  wid 
end  so  as  to  brace  them  together.  You  not 
want  a  handle  which  should  fit  into  the  angl 
between  the  two  planks  at  the  front,  and  i 
order  to  give  it  stability  a  piece  of  woo* 
could  be  nailed  from  one  plank  to  the  othe 
upon  which  the  handle  would  rest  when  i 
a  position  to  be  high  enough  for  a  man  whe 
walking  behind  it  and  holding  the  handlt 
It  can  easily  be  made  to  fit  two  people,  a 
a  rope  could  be  fastened  to  the  front  en 
of  the  plough  and  one  man  could  pull  b 
means  of  the  rope,  while  the  other  coul 
nush  the  handle  and  serve  also  to  guid 
the  plough  when  being  pulled  through  th 
snow.  It  is  convenient  and  does  the  wor 
quickly  provided  the  snow  is  not  too  deep 
If  you  do  the  work  in  the  morning  befor 
any  treading  upon  the  snow  has  taken  plac 
the.  work  will  be  light  and  easy. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(J.  M.)  Cypripedium  villosum. 

(R.  W.)  1^  Cupressus  pisifera  plumosa ;  : 
Thuya  plicata ;  3,  Cupressus  lawsoniana 
4.  Pernettya  mucronata. 

(A.  E.  M.)  1,  Anemone  coronaria  Rose  d 
Nice;  2,  Acacia  dealbata ;  3,  Galanthus  n; 
valis. 

(B.  N.  Warden)  1,  Selaginella  kraussiana 
2,  Pteris  tremula ;  3,  Lygodium  scandem 
4,  Lomari.a  gibba  ;  ■  s,  Pteris  cretica  crista'a. 

(XI, -All)  1,  Sophora  tetraptera  mien 
ph3d.la  (often  named  Edwardsia  mien 
phylla)  ;  2,  The  seeds  are  Anemone  Pulst 
tilla  or  some  other  of  the  same  group. 

(F.  Martin)  1,  Chlorophytum  elatum  vari<: 
gatum ;  2,  Myrtus  communis ;  3,  Pelarg<| 
nium  denticulatum. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Er 
field,  Middlesex.— Perry’s  Supplemental! 
List  of  Perennials ;  Perry’s  Special  Offer  c 
Delphinium  Seed ;  Perry’s  First  Catalog! 
of  Hardy  Ferns. 

Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Mid¬ 
dlesex. — Carnations. 
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Be  First  ! 

Hudson's  Soap  was  first  in  the  field*  It's 
still  first  to-day*  Clothes  washed  with  it 
are  first  out  on  the  line*  They  look  nice, 
smell  sweett  tell  tales — not  out  of  school, 
nor  of  hard  work  and  worry — but  of  easy 
timest  pleasant  work, 

Happy  Wash  ^  Days* 

Hudson’s  Soap 


IN  PACKETS  EVERYWHERE. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

Useful  Plants  for  tf?e  f^ockerg. 

x  -~r. —  


The  rockery  forms  one  of  the  chief  at¬ 
tractions  in  a  number  of  gardens,  and  I 
have  thought  that  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  the  most  useful  plants  to  grow  will  not 
be  out  of  place  at  this  season. 

Alyssum  saxatile  is  too  well  known  to 
need  much  comment,  but  nevertheless  its 
usefulness  as  a  rock  plant  cannot  be  over 
estimated;  it  is  of  easy  culture  and  can 
be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring 
in  a  shady  position  ;  it  can  also  be  raised 
from  cuttings  placed  in  pans  in  a  cold 
frame,  kepi  close  until  struck,  when  air 
must  be  givenj  gradually  increasing  it 
until  the  plants  are  hardened  off.  A. 
saxatile  variegatum  is  a  more  handsome 
plant,  but  requires  a  sunny  position  and 
well  drained  soil.  It  should  be  given  a 
prominent  place  in  the  rock  garden. 

Arabis  albida,  and  its  varieties,  form 
another  group  of  easily  grown  rock  plants 
and  are  of  rare  beauty,  especially  Albida 
variegata,  which  is  of  more  compact  haoit 
than  the  former. 

Arabis  alpma,  too,  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  pretty  rock  plant,  and  deserves  a 
place  where  room  can  be  spared. 

Armerias  are  also  very  elegant  and 
useful  plants  for  rockeries  as  their  com¬ 
pact  habit  and  erect  flower  stalks  stand 
well  out  among  the  closer  growing 
species,  affording  a  striking  contrast  and 
giving  a  graceful  appearance. 

Arnebia  echioides  should  never  be  left 
out  when  choosing  rock  plants  as  its 
beauty  and  quaintness  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  It  flowers  in  May,  is  bright  yel¬ 
low  with  purple  spots  which  disappear 
in  a  few  days,  and  is  of  very  dwarf  habit. 
It  is  increased  by  cuttings  taken  with  a 
heel  in  the  autumn,  and  also  by  seed,  or 
strong  plants  may  be  divided. 

Aubrietia  deltoidea,  and  its  varieties, 
make  excellent  rock  plants  and  deserve 
a  place  in  all  rockeries;  planted  between 
white  Arabis  their  violet  and  purple  flow¬ 
ers  have  a  rare  effect.  Seeds  can  be  sown 
in  pans  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame  and 
the  seedlings  pricked  out  when  large 
enough,  cr  it  can  be  raised  in  the  open  ; 
old  patches  can  also  be  broken  up. 

Campanulas  provide  a  variety  of  useful 
rock  plants,  their  bell  shaped  flowers  of 
blue  or  white  giving  a  grand  display  at 
different  seasons. 

C.  carpatica.  and  the  variety  alba,  may 
be  made  use  of  in  the  rockery,  also  the 
variety  pelviformis  and  turbinata,  but  all 
are  useful  and  pretty. 

C.  alpina,  a  very  dwarf  deep  blue, 
flowers  in  July. 

C.  isophylla  alba  makes  a  charming 
rock  plant  and  is  easily  grown  and  very 
free  flowering. 

C.  rotundifolia,  and  its  numerous  varie¬ 
ties,  make  useful  rock  plants  and  are 
very  beautiful.  There  are  numerous  other 
Campanulas  which  are  suitable  for  rock- 
.eries,  but  it  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  name  them. 

Cerastium  tomentosum,  a  very  pretty 
whiteTeafed  plant  with  white  flowers,  has 
,t  grand  effect  planted  high  up  so  that  its 
graceful  growths  may  hang  down.  It  can 
be  raided  from  seed,  but  it  is  generally 
divided,  while  cuttings  may  be  employed 
,  -  a  means  of  propagation 


Erythroniums,  or  Dog's-Tooth  Violets, 
are  very  pretty  and  should  be  given  a 
shady  place  in  the  rockery.  They  should 
be  planted  in  clumps  as  they  thus  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  effect.  They  are  increased 
by  offsets. 

Sedums  provide  a  number  of  useful  and 
pretty  rock  plants,  especially  the  ever¬ 
green  perennials,  and  are  easily  grown. 
Tufts  can  be  divided  in  the  autumn  or 
spring  and  planted  anywhere,  but  look 
best  when  clinging  to  a  stone  or  root. 
Sedum  acre,  and  its  _ variety  aureum,  are 
very  showy.  S.  glaucum,  a  very  pretty 
pinkish-white  with  greenish-grey  leaves, 
makes  an  attractive  patch. 

S.  Teiephium  and  the  species  S.  Sie- 
boldii  (the  latter  in  a  sheltered  position) 
are  among  the  best  of  the  Sedums  to  em¬ 
ploy  as  rock  plants,  in  fact  most  of  the 
Sedums  may  be  used. 

Saxifragas  are  also  useful  rock  plants 
and  are  very  pretty  when  in  flower.  S. 
Cotyledon  looks  well  when  in  bloom,  but 
requires  to  be  grown  in  a  nursery  bed 
and  flowering  crowns  planted  yearly  as 
they  generally  die  after  flowering.  They 
should  be  planted  five  or  six  in  a  patch, 
when  their  creamy  white  flowers  will  have 
a  graceful  appearance. 

S.  rotundifolia,  a  round  leaf  variety 
with  white  flowers  with  scarlet  dots,  flow¬ 
ers  in  May  and  June. 

S.  umbrosa  aurea,  the  variegated  Lon¬ 
don  Pride,  looks  well  in  a  clump  and  is 
more  compact  than  the  ordinary  S.  um¬ 
brosa. 

Gentiana  acaulis  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf 
plant,  flowering  early  in  the  spring,  and 
requires  a  well  drained  situation.  It  is 
very  sensitive  to  root  disturbances  and 
when  established  should  be  allowed  to 
remain. 

Veronicas  provide  some  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  and  pretty  rock  plants,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  V.  prostrata,  a  close 
growing  variety  blooming  in  July,  having 
bright  blue  flowers  which  make  a  mass  of 
colour.  It  is  easily  grown  and  may  be 
divided.  V.  gentianoides  is  of  a  very 
dwarf  habit,  having  erect  spikes  of  pale 
-blue  flowers  about  a  foot  high  blooming 
in  early  June,  and  has  a  graceful  effect. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  division.  V. 
saxatilis  is  a  beautiful  rock  plant  with 
brieht  blue  flowers  of  very'  dwarf  habit. 

Tiarella  cordifolia  is  a  very  useful  rock 
plant  of  dwarf  habit  with  erect  spikes  of 
white  flowers  about  nine  inches  high. 
Plants  can  be  raised  easily  by  taking  off 
the  stolons  which  the  old  plants  frequently 
send  out.  All  the  above  are  easily  ob¬ 
tained  at  little  cost  and  will  furnish  the 
rockery  with  flowers  for  a  considerable 
period.  To  these  may  be  added  Phlox 
subulata  and  its  varieties,  their  close 
growing  habit  resembling  moss  growing 
over  stones,  and  when  in  flower  are  a 
mass  of  pink  or  white. 

Leontopodium  alpinum  makes  a  pretty 
patch  of  white  and  looks  well  if  planted 
among  evergreen  plants.  It  has  white 
foliage  and  flowers;  and  lasts  a  long  time 
in  bloom,  especially  in  a  shadv  position. 

B.  E.  G,  B. 

Edwinstowe  Hall  Gardens, 
Newark-on-Trent. 
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What  are  the  Best  Spineless  Gooseberries? 

Some  cultivators  in  the  neighbourhou; 
of  Hamburg  have  undertaken  the  cultiva 
tion  of  spineless  Gooseberries  for  marke 
on  a  somewhat  large  scale.  Some  of  th 
German  papers  have  been  discussing  th> 
subject,  anci  “La  Tribune  Horticole"  aLi 
takes  up  the  subject.  These  spineles 
Gooseberries  have  been  grown  for  span 
years,  and  include  such  varieties  as  Ed 
ward  Lefort,  Mme.  Lefort,  Souvenir  d- 
Billard  and  Belle  des  Meaux,  which  an 
amongst  the  best  known.  Their  culture  i 
not  likely  to  extend,  however,  because  tin 
growth  is  not  vigorous,  the  fruits,  al 
though  relatively  large,  have  not  alwav 
a  sweet  and  agreeable  flavour.  Further) 
more,  the  fruits  often  ripen  only  partially 
half  of  them  remain  quite  green,  and  the 
fall  before  reaching  maturity.  Thev  have 
scarcely  a  commercial  value.  They  liav< 
been  derived  from  the  crossing  of  th< 
Black  Currant  (Ribes  nigrum)  and  th' 
Gooseberry  (R.  Grossularia),  the  fcybrii 
being-  known  as  R.  Culverwelli.  The  frui 
of  the  spineless  Gooseberries  recall  th 
taste  of  the  Black  Currant,  which  does  nc 
please  everybody.  Large  plantations 
therefore,  are  not  likely  to  be  remunen 
tive. 

— ♦♦♦ - 

The  Cold  Treatment  o 

Ginerafias. 


There  are  few  more  charming  spring 
flowering  plants  than  well  grown  Cinei 
arias.-  I  have  observed  that  it  is  in  thos 
gardens  where  artificial  heat  has  to  b 
studied  is  where  the  best  plants  are  grown 
I  do  not  infer  that  they  cannot  be  grow 
where  the  conditions  are  otherwise.  Mor 
plants  are  injured  by  warm  drv  air  i 
one  year  than  in  a  dozen  on  the  cold  side 
Nor  do  I  imply  they  should  be  subjecte 
to  a  stagnant,  damp  atmosphere;  in  thi 
they  are  apt  to  damp  and  become  weakh 
The  best  position  is  in  nits  or  frames  ths 
are  heated,  but  the  less  artificial  hea' 
thev  have,  providing  a  moving  air  i 
given  them,  the  better.  Cold  houses  ar 
good  for  them  :  in  such  structures  the 
are  happy  with  abundance  of  light,  an 
should  the  temperature  not  fall  belo' 
35  dogs,  all  will  be  well. 

Some  35  years  ago,  1  remember  seein 
a  grand  lot  of  plants  raised  in  pot 
amongst  the  bedding  stuff.  At  Marlow 
under  the  charge  of  that  grand  gardene; 
Mr.  Thos.  Lockie,  these  were  being  grow 
into^  specimens,  but  the  gardens  bcin 
near  the  river  the  air  was  moist. 

Many  sow  these  far  too  early,  pus 
them  on  in  dark  days,  with  the  result  < 
poor  flowers  compared  to  those  sown  i 
March,  April  and  May.  Mr.  Dick,  whe 
at  Canford  Manor,  made  them  a  stud 
and  I  have  seen  splendid  batches  over 
long  season,  but  here  again  the  -positioi 
is  low,  with  moist  air. 

This  winter,  having  only  a  small  ghv 
house,  I  am  growing  some  for  Apt: 
blooming.  About  the  end  of  the  yc< 
those  too  tall  to  remain  in  a  low  ftair 
were  taken  and  placed  on  a  stage  wn 
pipes  under  them,  although  only  ju| 
enoueh  heat  is  given  to  keep  out  fros 
but  they  do  not  compare  well  with  tho¬ 
rn  the  pit. 

CON. 
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;roydon  Gardeners. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Croydon  H01- 
icultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
dr.  W.  Rowson,  of  Falkland  Park  Gar- 
lens,  gave  a  highly  interesting  and  in- 
tructive  lecture  on  “Manures,  Organic 
md  Inorganic.”  First  and  foremost 
imongst  plant  foods  -was  farmyard  or 
tabic  manure,  because  the  principal  com- 
>onents  of  this  were  nitrogen,  potash  and 
jhosphates  After  giving  hints  on  the 
naking  of  a  manure  heap,  he  dealt  with 
norganic  or  mineral  manures,  and  gave 
1  list  of  these,  with  analyses,  and  the 
juantities  of  these  fertilisers  which  should 
je  used  for  different  crops.  A  good  dis- 
ussion  followed,  and  Mr.  Rowson  was 
leartily  thanked  for  his  able  treatment  of 
he  subject. 

- +++ - 

: 

\  Vast  Conservatory. 

In  connection  with  the  third  great  In¬ 
ternational  Horse  Show  to  be  held  at 
Olympia  next  June,  the  huge  building 
will  be  transformed  into  a  vast  conserva¬ 
tory.  The  magnificent  floral  panorama 
which  will  meet  the  gaze  of  the  public  will 
:ost  ,£20,000.  In  the  scheme  of  decoration 
most  of  the  flowers,  trees,  and  ferns  used 
will  he  natural.  The  glass  roof  is  divided 
into  thirty-two  bays,  from  which  will  hang 
hundreds  of  baskets  containing  most  ex¬ 
quisite  flowers,  and  twentv  thousand  yards 
of  garlands  will  be  delicately  worked  in 
trellis-work  several  miles  in  length,  fixed 
on  to  the  roof.  Besides  this  there  will  be 
hundreds  of  clusters  of  Clematis  and  Wis¬ 
taria,  but  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
whole  scheme  will  be  about  forty  palm 
trees  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  arranged 
round  the  side  of  the  vast  building.  Rock 
work  filled  with  natural  flowers,  and  illu¬ 
minated  at  night  by  electric  fairy  lamps, 
will  be  built  up  round  the  arena. 

“Sea  Coast  Gardens.” 

The  inexperienced  who  settle  down  cn 
our  sea  coasts  for  the  sake  of  the  whole¬ 
some  air  usually  find  the  sea  breeze  alto¬ 
gether  adverse  to  gardening.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  many  interesting  wild 
plants  on  our  sea  shores,  and  the  best  of 
these,  together  with  their  relatives  from 
other  countries,  are  almost  certain  to 
thrive  under  the  conditions  by  taking  zv- 
little  forethought  in  producing  shelter  for 
those  that  absolutely  revuire  it,  in  plant¬ 
ing  those  things  that  will  succeed,  and  in 
making  a  judicious  selection  of  those 
things  which  experience  has  already 
taught  the  grower  can  succeed  under  the 
given  conditions.  .  A  book  on  the  subject 
entitled  “Sea  Coast  Gardens  and  Gar¬ 
dening  ”  has  been  -written  by  F  ranees  A. 
Bardswell  as  a  result  of  her  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  garden  in  an  elevated  position 
■ on  the  Norfolk  Cliffs,  and  also  from  her 
observations  in  other  people's  gardens  . 
where  success  has  been  attained.  Trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  in  great 
variety,  including  a  selection  of  Roses, 
are  given  and  tabulated  as  suitable  sub¬ 
jects  for  a  seaside  garden.  Some  may  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  sea  breezes  and  the 
spray,  but  others  require  the  shelter  of 
a  hedge  or  belt  of  trees,  or  by  raising 
banks  or  sinking  pathways  and  borders  a 
little  way  under’  the  general  level  of  the 
soil.  A  considerable  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  is  here  given.  The 
book  is  published  by  Messrs.  Sherratt  and 
Hughes,  publishers,  London,  at  3s.  6d. 
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5  000  DOZEN  STRONG  GALVANIZED 
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For  Seaton  1S09. 
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2/6  PER  DOZEN  CARRIACE  PAID  on  SIX  DOZEN. 

uiiptre  nnne  No  3  Sparrow  Tran 
9VIUIW  BnUd.j  F-ctory,  NORWICH. 

THE  ROSE 

THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER.  THE  PEOPLE’S  FLOWER. 


WE  STOCK  THE 
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OLD  FAVOURITES. 

We  ask  for  your  inquiries. 

Descriptive  List  No.  14,  Free  on  Application. 


H.  MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  Ltd. 
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WARE’S  BEGONIAS. 
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300,000  Fine  Large  Tubers  to  Offer 
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THOMAS  S.  WARE ,  LTD.,  FELTHAM . 


- CLIMBING  ROSES  — 
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Dundee  Rambler,  etc.  6d.,  9d.,  and  I/-  each 

RICH  &  Co..  Nurserymen,  Etc.,  BATH. 


SANKEY’S 

Best  English  Bell  Glasses  for 
French  Gardening. 

Sat) key’s  Famous  Garden 
Pots  as  supplied  to  the  Royal 
Gardens.  Quality  and  stock 


GREENHOUSES. 
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POCKET  DIARY, 
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We  have  a  few  copies  of  this  valuable 
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Post  6d.  Free. 
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HORSE  AND  PONY  MOWERS. 
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Illustrated  Catalogues 
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To  whom  Notice  of  Claim,  under  the  following  con¬ 
ditions,  must  be  Bent  in  case  of  injury  or  Death  within 
seven  days  after  the  accident. 

4MQQ  will  be  paid  by  the  above  Corporation  to  the 
legal  representative  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  passenger-train  in  which  the 
deceased  was  travelling  as  a  ticket-bearing  or  fare¬ 
paying  passenger,  season  ticket-holder,  or  trader’! 
ticket-holder,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  seven  days  after 
such  accident). 
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the  same  period  of  seven  days  the  loss  of  two  limbs 
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*5  he,  iUmowd,  2m. 

0  Almond  tree;  why  do  you  lift, 

On  winter-naked  branches, 

A  silken  snow,  a  rosy  drift, 

That  every  breath  of  air  brings  down 
Whirling  upon  earth's  bosom  brown 
Pink-blossomed  avalanches  ? 

“I  had  a  dream  of  Spring,  and  she 
Was  garmented  as  brides  may  be. 

Round  the  pearl  fringes  of  her  cloak 
A  warm  of  golden  crocus  broke, 

And  to  her  waist  a  fairv  foam 
Of  Meadowsweet  and  Campion  clomb. 

"  Alas,  from  my  fair  dream  I  woke, 

My  boughs  were  cold  for  sorrow — 

But  coloured  like  Spring's  wedding 
cloak, 

A  flood  of  rosy  flowers  outbroke 
On  all  my  barren  twigs — and  lo  ! 

I  have  forgotten  frost  and  snow. 

I'm  glad  at  heart  because  I  know 
That  Spring  will  come  to-morrow.” 

Nora  Chessox, 

In  “One  and  All  Gardening. " 


CLXXXIX. 

It  was  a  disastrous  March  so  far  as  seed 
sowing  is  concerned,  but  as  soon  as  genial 
weather  arrives  we  must  be  desperately 
busy  making  up  for  lost  time.  Never  dig 
snow  in.  Experiments  have  been  made 
on  light  land  as  to  the  advisability  of 
ploughing  it  in.  But  it  was  proved  to  be 
a  dead  failure — nothing  at  all  was  gained. 
Rose  Pruning. 

The  last  week  in  March,  or  thereabouts, 
is  the  orthodox  time,  if  genial  conditions 
of  weather  are  present,  to  take  in  hand 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals ;  the  Hybrid  Teas 
follow  next,  and  lastly  there  are  the  Teas 
which,  in  most  districts,  may  be  left  over 
until  April.  Climbing  Roses  often  present 
a  difficulty  to  the  novice,  indeed,  I  could 
tell  of  one  who  deliberately  cut  down  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground  all  the 
gopd  sturdy  young  growths  and  left  all 
the  old  weakly  wood.  “  I  thought  they 
were  suckers,”  he  said.  Now  all  the 
pruning  a  climbing  Rose  wants,  as  a  rule, 
is  this  cutting  out  of  old  and  weakly 
wood,  and  very  often'  I  do  not  even  do  as 
much  as  this  where  the  supply  of  wood  is 
none  too  plentiful.  I  never  prune  such 
Roses  as  Dorothy  Perkins  until  there  is  a 
mass  of  growth,  and  certainly  only  old 
wood  from  the  Crimson  Ramblers,  but  in 
some  soils  this  would  not  be  sufficient ; 
here  we  are  overtreed  and  Roses  are  not 
as  luxuriant  as  they  should  be. 

Seed  Sowing. 

Assiduous  as  we  may  be  in  sowing 
annuals  do  not  forget  that  we  may  easily 
rear  for  ourselves  many  grand  varieties  of 
perennials ;  get  good  seed.  I  know  I 
repeat  this  frequently,  but  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  cheap  seed  and  have  been 
disgusted  with  the  inferior  strains  that 
have  resulted.  Take  this  for  instance, 
Achillea  Millefolium  rosea,  so  called,  but 
when  the  plants  flowered,  the  familiar 
white  weed  was  the  result.  But  with  re7 
liable  seed  how  splendidly  can  we  stock 
our  gardens,  and  that  in  the  most  decora¬ 
tive  manner,  for  we  have  sufficient  plants 
of  the  different  kinds  to  make  good  bold 
masses.  A  useful  selection  would  include 
Pyrethrum  roseum ;  if  double  varieties 
are  preferred,  seed  can  be  secured  from 
double  flowers  and  a  fair  proportion 
should  be  double.  These  plants  remain 
in  flower  over  a  long  portion  of  the  early 
summer  and  may  be  regarded  as  indis¬ 
pensable.  In  a  large  bold  border  a  line 
of  them  for  edging,  where  a  dwarf  edging 
can  be  dispensed  with  (as  it  can  some¬ 
times)  nothing  is  more  showy  than  this 
plant.  I  have  used  it  thus,  and  have 
been  pleased  with  it  year  after  year. 

A  Charming  Campanula. 

Platycodon  grandiflorum  Mariesii  is, 
in  spite  of  its  name,  a  charming  Cam¬ 
panula.  in  full  flower  during  July  and 
August,  and  excellent,  being  unusually 
showy  for  its  height  as  the  flowers  are 
large  and  tough.  I  first  saw  it  at  Kew, 
and  I  remember  that  even  among  a  num¬ 


ber  of  fine  plants  of  different  flowers  in 
its  near  neighbourhood  it  held  its  own 
well,  and  was  conspicuous  amid  the  rest. 
It  was  in  the  Rock  Garden.  It  is  easy  to 
rear  from  seed.  It  is  interesting  to  rear 
a  batch  of  Carnations  from  good  seed,  at 
least,  if  we  be  content  to  grow’  plants  that 
are  minus  names.  I  like  to  sow’  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  indeed  almost  all  my  seeds,  in 
pans  and  boxes  in  the  greenhouse  and 
afterwards  to  transplant,  except,  of  course, 
certain  hardy  annuals  that  arc  better 
sown  where  the)’  are  to  flower.  The  very 
small  garden  has  little  space  for  indi¬ 
vidual  plants  that  require  much  room, 
but  in  gardens  of  larger  dimensions  the 
Tree  Lupine  becomes  a  beautiful  object. 
Yet  for  all  that,  I  have,  I  think,  a  more 
particular  delight  in  the  L.  polyphyllus, 
for  this,  in  its  different  varieties,  has  to 
me  more  grace — those  long  slender  heads 
of  blue,  or  white,  or  blue  and  white  are 
among  the  most  charming  of  our  early 
summer  flowers.  If  seed  be  sown  now’  we 
shall  have  grand  plants  to  utilise  in  the 
borders  next  autumn. 

Sweet  Williams. 

.And  there  are  Sw’eet  Williams — “stiff  ” 
— some  people  say,  but  natural  stiffness 
in  a  flower  never  offends  me,  and  when 
we  have  a  subject  that  is  so  rich  in  colour, 
so  splendidly  massive  in  effect,  why  then 
I  say  it  is  hard  to  overestimate  its  value. 
And  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  it.  It 
will  flower  in  the  hot  sun-smitten  border ; 
it  will  flower  grandly  in  the  most  trying 
positions  in  the  rock  garden ;  and,  on  the 
other  .  hand,  it  will  'flower  under  cool, 
moist,  and  comparatively  sunless  aspects. 
I  once  had  some  plants  under  a  north 
wall,  that  were  so  wet  and  sodden  that 
the  seeds  on  the  plants  all  germinated, 
and  hundreds  of  tiny  seedlings  could  have 
been  removed  and  planted. 

Now-a-days  there  are  particularly  fine 
self  colours — a  beautiful  clear  pink,  and 
bright  rose  red  and  pure  white. 

Buphthalmum  salicifolium  and  B. 
speciosum  are  both  fine  showy  plants 
easily  reared  from  seed  and  producing 
their  yellow  flowers  in  June-July,  and  are 
particularly  useful  for  cut  flowers  and  to 
show  in  a  collection  of  hardy  perennials. 

F.  'Norfolk. 
- - 

R.  H.  S. 

The  next  fortnightly  exhibition  of  the 
Roval  Florticultural  Society,  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  will  be  held  on  April  6th~from 
1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  At  3  o'clock  the' Rev. 
Prof.  G.  Henslow’,  V.M.H.,  will  lecture 
on  "Illustration  of  the  effects  of  the 
Forces  of  Growth.” 

Brighton  and  Sussex  H.  S. 

The  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea  Show  of  the 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  this  year  on  June  29th  and 
30th,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  on 
November  2nd  and  3rd.  We  regret  that 
this  Society  suffered  a  loss  on  the  last 
year’s  working,  the  deficit  amounting  to 
over  £60. 
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The  Culture  of 

=  Potatos.  = 


The  success  or  failure  of  the  Potato 
crop  largely  depends  upon  the  seed 
tubers,  and  too  much  stress  can  hardly 
be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  a  change 
of  seed.  If  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  seed  that  has  been  grown  on  soil  of 
an  entirely  different  character  to  that  on 
which  it  is  now  to  be  planted.  New  seed, 
in  addition  to  being  more  disease-resist¬ 
ing,  produces  the  largest  crops,  and  this 
alone  should  be  the  reason  of  frequent  in¬ 
troductions  of  new  seed.  It  is  also  advis¬ 
able  to  obtain  new  seed  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible  before  sprouting  has 
commenced,  so  that  the  damage  which 
sprouted  Potatos  suffer  in  the  course  of 
packing  and  transit  may  be  avoided. 

As  soon  as  new  seed  is  obtained  it 
should  be  boxed  and  placed  in  a  well- 
lighted  shed;  this  will  cause  the  tubers 
to  produce  a  slow,  sturdy  growth  of 
sprouts  which  are  much  less  liable  to  be 
knocked  off  at  planting  time  than  the 
pale,  elongated  sprouts  produced  in  the 
dark.  It  is  always  desirable  to  have  the 
seed  nicely  sprouted  as  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  crop  is  considerably 
more  than  when  seed  i§  planted  in  an 
unsprouted  condition. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  pre¬ 
vails  as  to  the  size  of  tubers  to  be  planted, 
but  experiments  have  shown  that  whole 
tubers  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  are 
the  most  profitable.  Of  course,  large 
tubers  cut  into  sets  of  about  2  oz.  or  3  oz. 
in  weight  can  be  employed,  and  with  this 
class  of  sets  the  weight  planted  per  acre 
is  greater  than  when  seed-size  Potatos  are 
used,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  produce 
will  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  ware 
Potatos  than  the  produce  of  whole  seed. 
When  cut  sets  are  used,  the  planting 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after 
cutting,  and  the  cut  surface  dipped  into 
finely  powdered  lime ;  this  dries  the  cut 
surface,  and  prevents  the  set  drying  out 
before  the  young  plant  is  sufficiently 
rooted  to  sustain  itself. 

The  choice  of  variety  is  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor.  The  soil,  manure,  and  sets 
may  be  all  of  the  best,  and  yet  one  variety 
may  yield  tons  less  per  acre  than  an¬ 
other.  It  is  always  desirable  to  test 
several  varieties  before  planting  exten¬ 
sively,  and  then  those  most  suitable  for 
the  soil  can  be  selected.  There  are  a  few 
varieties,  such  as  British  Queen,  The 
Factor,  and  Up-to-Date  that  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  personally  I  can¬ 
not  recommend  others.  I  have  tested 
numerous  varieties,  some  of  which  have 
proved  most  satisfactory  in  other  districts, 
but  with  me  have  been  a  failure,  so,  as 
before  stated,  the  only  way  of  selecting  is 
by  trial. 

Manuring  is  another  important  factor 
in  Potato  culture.  Both  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  must  be  considered.  Heavy 
dressings  of  manure  appear  to  seriously 
depreciate  the  value  of  Potatos  for  cook¬ 
ing  purposes.  A  moderate  dressing  of 
farmyard  manure  with  the  addition  of  a 
well-balanced  mixture  of  artificials  will 
produce  Potatos  of  the  first  quality.  The 
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following  mixture  can  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  excellent  results.  Farm  yard 
manure,  two  to  three  tons  to  the  rood, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  28  lb.,  superphos¬ 
phate  56  lb.,  and  sulphate  of  potash  28  lb.  ; 
the  latter  mixtures  to  be  applied  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  and  the  farmyard  manure  prefer¬ 
ably  some  time  in  advance  of  planting. 
Artificials  are  not  profitable  when  applied 
to  early  Potatos,  as  their  duration  of 
growth  is  too  short  to  benefit  thereby. 

Cottager. 

- - 

Croydon  Gardeners. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Croydon  .and 
District  Horticultural  M.I.Si,  Mr.  P.  F. 
Bunyard,  M.B.O.U.,  F.Z.S.,  delivered  a 
very  interesting  lecture  on  “A  Trip  to 
the  North  Mist.” 

Council’s  Fruit  Plot. 

The  Cornwall  County  Council  fruit 
plot  at  Gulval,  two  acres  in  extent, 
yielded  a  return  of  £100  for  the  first  year’s 
working.  Three  new  vegetables  for  the 
district  were  tried — Celeriac,  Cardoons, 
and  Indian  Corn  ;  the  first  two  did  badly 
but  the  Indian  Corn  grew  and  sold  well. 


-  Q.  W.  - 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  must 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  Irom  entering,  hut  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  namo  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
deoision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  wayjl  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  each  competition  should  be  care¬ 
fully  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OFTEN  SHILLINGS  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  artiole  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
Interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  eto.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  reoeived  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
160  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OF 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  in  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Miss  D.  Sparkts,"  for  the  article 
on  “  How  to  Eradicate  Insect  Pests,”  page  202. 

The  Prize  Letter  Competition  was  crowded 
out  last  week  for  want  of  space. 
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The  Culture  of 

Large  Onions. 


In  early  autumn  I  select  -a  good  ope, 
spot  away  from  the  shade  of  tree's.  I  the 
proceed  to  trench  the  ground  at  lea! 
three  feet  deep,  well  breaking  up  the  bo 
tom,  on  which  I  place  a  good  layer  1 
farmyard  manure  quite  S  in.  to  10  ii 
thick.  I  then  put  some  of  the  'soil  fro- 
the  next  trench,  filling  up  to  about  10  in 
on  which  I  place  a  good  layer  of  pigeo: 
poultry,  and  sheep  manure.  After  this 
fill  up  with  soil,  leaving  the  surface  ; 
rough  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  givin 
a  surface  dressing  of  soot,  wood  ashe 
and  lime.  In  February  I  give  anoth< 
dusting  of  soot. 

The  first  week  in  April  I  fork  over  tf 
bed  about  6  in.  deep/giving  a  dressir. 
of  Clay’s  Fertilizer,  .soot,  etc.  I  sow  tl 
seeds  under  glass  in  a  cool  greenhou 
early  in  January  in  boxes  about  4  in. 

5  in.  deep.  I  like  a  mixture  of  soil  mat 
up  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  pa 
leaf  soil,  one  part  spent  Mushroom  be' 
■with  enough  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open. 

I  sow  thinly,  pressing  firmly,  and  ju 
cover  the  seed  with  fine  soil,  and  the 
give  a  good  watering.  When  the  your 
plants  appear,  place  them  as  near  tl 
glass  as  possible  to  keep  them  sturd 
Thin  them  out  about  3  in.  apart  whe 
large  enough,  and  stir  the  soil  careful 
with  a  pointed  stick.  I  find  that  they  gro! 
better  like  this  than  pricking  them  ou 
Towards  the  end  of  March  remove  them 
a  cold  frame,  keeping  them  close  for 
day  or  two,  then  admit  more  air,  so  as 
get  them  ready  to  go  out  in  the  groui 
by  second  week  in  April.  The  plantir 
out  I  do  with  great  care,  not  disturbir 
the  roots  more  than  can  be  helpe 
Showery  weather  is  the  best  time  for  th 
work,  but  if  the  weather  is  dry  waterir 
must  be  done  for  a  few  days.  Pla 
about  18  in.  apart  all  ways. 

F  or  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  kei 
the  soil  stirred,  doing  this,  of  course,  ve 
shallow,  and  afterwards  mulch  with  sho 
manure  to  about  1  in.  to  2  in.  deep,  th 
from  a  Mushroom  bed  being  the  best  f 
the  purpose. 

Every  twelve  days  after  this  give  tl 
beds  a  dusting  of  Clay’s  Fertilizer  ai 
soot,  watering  in  if  the  weather  be  dry. 

Onions,  if  they  are  fed  much  after  t] 
end  of  July,  will  split,  so  it  is  best  not 
feed  after  that ;  also  if  the  weather 
wet  towards  the  end  of  August  the  be 
bulbs  are  apt  to  split.  A  good  plan 
to  raise  them  with  a  hand  fork,  not  qui 
out  of  the  ground,  but  to  break  some 
the  roots,  which  will  help  to  ripen  theil 

When  finally  lifted,  if  the  weather 
wet,  the  best  place  for  them  is  a  coi 
frame,  or  the  shelves  in  an  airy  gree 
house. 

Onions  cannot  be  too  ripe  for  exhil 
tion.  The  best  sorts  to  grow,  I  think,  a 
Ailsa  Craig  and  Dobbie’s  Golden  Gloti 

A.  B.  C. 

- - 

French  Gardening. 

It  is  stated  that  Lord  Northcliffe 
arranging  for  a  large  experimental  g;- 
den  on  the  French  plan  at  Sutton  Plao 
near  Guildford. 
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Photography  for  Garden  Lovers. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 

( Continued  from  page  129-) 


XII.— HOW  TO  MAKE  A  STAND  FOR  A  VERTICAL  CAMERA. 


The  method  of  working,  which  I  am 
in  this  chapter  about  to  describe,  is  but 
very  little  known  among  photographers 
generally  and  still  less  so  among  flower 
photographers.  Yet  it  is  a  method  of 
quite  special  importance  and  use  to  the 
naturalist — both  for  indoor  and  outdoor 
work. 

Often  we  wish  to  deal  with  some  small 
objects  that  we  cannot  put  in  a  vase  or 
pin  up  against  a  vertical  board,  so  natur¬ 
ally  we  think  of  laying  them  down  upon 
a  horizontal  background  of  some  kind 
and  pointing  the  camera  vertically  down¬ 
wards.  With  an  ordinary  tripod  and  top 
(or  triangle)  this  is  not  practical,  hence 
at  once  arises  the  need  for  some  simple 
method  of  holding  the  camera.  I  have 
made  numerous  experiments  and  several 
forms  of  holders,  all  ofwvhich  in  turn  have 
proved  useful,  but  that  shown  in  Fig.  1 
is,  I  think,  the  simplest  to  make  and  at 


the  same  time  very  generally  useful  for 
the  flower  photographer.  In  Fig.  1  we 
get  a  general  idea  of  the  apparatus  in 
actual  use.  The  small  flowers  are  laid 
flat  down  upon  a  piece  of  grey  or  other 
paper  which  rests  on  a  flat  board  which 
in  turn  rests  on  an  ordinary  chair.  (In 
this  case  the  camera  is  shown  without  a 
lens.  This  was  an  oversight  as  just  at 
that  moment  it  was  in  use  for  quite  an¬ 
other  purpose.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
tripod  top  consists  of  two  small  flat 
boards  fixed  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  legs  of  the  tripod  are  really  two¬ 
penny  broom  sticks  in  each  of  which  a 
saw-slit  has  been  cut  at  one  end. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  tripod  top  a 
little  closer.  See  Fig.  2.  Here  we  see 
that  the  two  flat  boards  are  hinged  to¬ 
gether,  but  held  at  right  angles  by  the 
wooden  strut  D.  Each  end  of  this  side 
strut  is  fixed  by  a  screw'  so  that  it  may 


easily  be  removed  and  a  shorter  strut 
used  and  so  we  get  the  camera  at  any  tilt 
or  angle  we  please.  But  in  practice  it  is 
the  vertical  position  that  wre  require  nine 
out  of  ten  times.  Hence  it  is  best  to 
have  the  strut  fixable  by  firm  screws. 

In  Fig.  2,  we  see  A,  B  and  C,  the  tops 
of  the  tripod  legs,  otherwise  the  broom 
sticks.  The  slit  is  simply  a  saw-cut  ex¬ 
tending  about  10-12  inches  so  that  they 
have  a  fairly  strong  inward  spring  to 
grasp  the  pieces  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

At~£  is  the  ordinary  tripod  screw  which 
holds  the  camera  pointing  down  in  a 
vertical  position. 

If  now  w’e  tilt  up  the  horizontal  board 
of  the  tripod  top  so  as  to  get  a  view  of 
the  underside  (t  ig.  3)  we  see  that  there 
are  three  narrow'  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
each  about  3  by  1  by  \  inches.  They  are 
firmly  screwed  to  the  board.  We  spring 
on  the  saw-cut  ends  of  the  legs  and  then 
insert  a  long  slender  screw'  which  goes 
right  through  the  leg  ends  and  the  under 
pieces  just  mentioned. 

In  this  instance  I  was  using  only  a 
small  (3  plate)  camera,  but  w'hen  using 
a  large  camera  I  think  it  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  to  tie  a  heavy'  w'eight  to  the  back 
leg  of  the  tripod.  In  my  case  this  is  an 
old  leaden  dumb-bell  which  I  can  easily 
attach  to  the  leg  by  means  of  a  short 
length  of  stout  string.  This  is,  of  course, 
merely  a  precaution  to  prevent  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  weight  of  a  large  camera 
toppling  over  the  whole  .  arrangement. 

Since  making  the  photograph  from 
which  Fig.  1  was  taken,  I  have  fixed  some 
ordinary  brass  pointed  tripod  toes  to  the 


Fig.  '  showing  how  to  photograph  a  plant  looking  perpendicularly 
down  upon  it. 


Fig.  2.  Fixing  uf  tie  car: era. 
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Fig.  3  shows  the  -pieces  of  wood.  A,  B  and 
C,  which  fit  into  the.  legs  or  supports  of  the 
camera ;  D,  the  strut  holding  up  the  hinged 
portion;  E,  the  place  for  the  screw  that  fixes 
the  camera. 

ends,  and  this  I  find  gives  the  legs  a 
safe  grip  of  the  floor  either  in  or  out¬ 
doors. 

(It  may  be  useful  to  know  that  G. 
Mason  and  Sons,  Armley  Grove  Place, 
Armley,  Leeds,  supply  at  a  moderate 
price  a  great  variety  of  such  fittings,  e.g. , 
struts,  screws,  hinges  and  other  odds  and 
ends  of  metal  fitments.  Every  amateur 
carpenter  is  glad  to  know  where  to  get 
things  of  this  kind  which  save  him  so 
much  time  and  trouble.! 

Finally,  in  Fig.  4  we  have  a  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  work  one  may  easily  do 
with  the  vertical  camera  stand  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Now  a  few  hints  about  work  of  this 
kind.  The  background  requires  careful 
thought  so  that  it  may  be  a  background, 
i. e. ,  a  help  both  to  the  lights  and  shades 
of  the  flowers.  The  best,  i.e. ,  most  gen¬ 
erally  useful,  is  rough  surface  paper,  but 
at  times  we  can  use  a  wood  panel,  or  a 
piece  of  fabric  such  as  silk,  velvet,  or 
smooth  card.  As  to  colours  either  green 
and  neutral  grey  are  both  useful.  But 
if  limited  to  one  only  the  grey  is  prefer¬ 
able.  We  should  have  a  light  (not  white), 
a  medium,  and  a  dark  (not  black)  paper. 
Quite  white  or  black  are  useful  only  for 
exceptional  cases. 

The  lighting  of  the  subject  is  of  first 
importance.  The  beginner  generally 
makes  the  mistake  of  too  much  light  and 
shade  contrast.  This  results  in  a  hard 
black  and  white,  chalk  and  soot  print 
where  the  high  lights  are  blank  patches 
of  paper  and  the  shadows  impossibly 
dark.  Of  course,  each  subject  requires 
special  consideration,  but  speaking  gener¬ 
ally  we  shall  get  the  best  range  of  grada¬ 
tions  by  using  a  rather  subdued  light  such 
as  one  gets  on  a  fine  but  slightly  cloudy 
day.  The  flowers  must  not  be  too  near 
the  window.  The  larger  the  window  the 
further  away  from  it  we  must  go.  As  a 
rough  guide  I  would  suggest  that  if  the 
window  be  4  feet  wide  we  shall  try  the 
effect  about  4  feet  from  the  window.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  look  at  one’s  subject 
(from  close  -alongside  the  camera), with 
eyelids  very  nearlv  closed.  In  this’ way 
we  can  more  easily  get  an  idea  of  the 
light  and  shade  than  when  the  eyes  are 
fully  open. 

Arrangement.— This  I  put  last  of  all 
because  it  is  the  crux  of  picture  making. 


There  seems  only  one  rule,  namely,  that 
the  arrangement  must  not  suggest  ar¬ 
rangement.  There  must  be  nothing  sug¬ 
gesting  formality  on  the  one  hand  or  un¬ 
tidiness  on  the  other.  One  must  aim  to 
avoid  a  row  of  flowers  in  a  straight  line, 
and  also  avoid  several  blooms  at  just  the 
same  distance  from  each  other.  It  is 
quite  a  common  thing  to  see  three  blooms 
placed  equidistant  and  so  suggesting  the 
corners  of  an  equilateral  triangle  or  four 
arrayed  so  as  to  suggest  a  diamond  pat¬ 
tern. 

•In  the  gioup  given  the  aim  was  to 
avoid  showing  any  two  blossoms  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  position  and  yet  keep  them 
sufficiently  similar  so  as  to  suggest  re¬ 
lationship.  Again  the  eye  should  be 
agreeably  led  from  point  to  point  so  that 
the  various  parts  seem  to  belong  to  each 
other  and  not  form  two  separate- groups 
side  by  side.  But  in  all  matters  of  ar¬ 
rangement  simplicity  and  gracefulness  of 
line  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  less 
arranging  the  better,  or,  perhaps  I  should 
say,  the  less  the  apparent  arranging  the 
better. 
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America’s  “  National  Emblem.” 

The  Golden  Rod  (Solidago  Virgaurea) 
has  been  adopted  as  “  America’s  national 
emblem.”  The  leaves  of  the  Golden  Rod 
were  formerly  used  as  snuff. 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition.- 

An  International  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  promoted  by  the  Zeist  Committee  of 
the  Netherlands  Horticultural  Society, 
will  be  held  at  Zeist,  Netherlands,  from 
25th  August  to  the  16th  September  next. 


Primula  sinensis. 


This  useful  winter-flowering  plant  doe 
not  always  receive  the  cultural  attentioi 
its  merits  deserve.  For  one  thing,  it  i 
usual  for  most  growers  to  sow  the  seei 
far  too  late.  From  the  middle  to  the  en< 
of  March  is  the  proper  time,  if  fine,  large 
profusely-flowered  specimens  are  desired 
Any  good,  sweet,  light  Compost  will  dc 
to  sow  the  seeds  in,  and  these  should  bi 
scattered  rather  thinly,  as  even  the  ver 
best  Primula  seed  germinates  very  errati 
cally,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  prici 
off  the  more  forward  plants  long  befor 
the  others  are  ready.  As  very  often  th 
best  kinds  are  slowest  in  coming  up,  th- 
advantages  of  thin  sowing  will  be  obvi 
ous.  Plunge  the  pots,  or  pans,  in  ; 
moderate,  but  moist  bottom  heat,  or  se 
in  a  box,  and  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glas. 
and  brown  £aper.  While  the  soil  shouh 
never  be  kept  saturated,  it  is  mosf  im 
portant  that  it  never  becomes  -  dry,  0 
failure  is  certain. 

As  soon  as  the  first  rough  leaves  an 
produced,  prick  off  into  . boxes  of  simila 
soil  to  that  in  which  the  seed  was  sown 
Keep  in  a  moist,  fairly  warm  house,  o 
pit,  shading  from  all  direct  sunshine 
When  well  advanced  and  becominc 
crowded,  shift  -into  2h  inch  and  afterward- 
into  5  or  6  inch  pots,  in  which  fine  speci 
mens  may  be  grown.  A  cold  frame  i 
very  suitable  for  this  Primula  from  Jul\ 
till  middle  of  September. 

.  C.  Blair. 

Preston  House,  Linlithgow. 
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Shrubs  for  the  f^ock  Garden. 


The  early  spring  being  a  very  suitable 
time  lor  making  any  alterations  or  im¬ 
provements  which  may  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  in  rock  gardens,  perhaps  a  few  hints 
on  the  advisability  of  introducing  some 
dwarf  shrubs  amongst  the  alpines  will  not 
be  amiss  at  this  period. 

With  some  these  have  found  great 
favour,  but  there  are  many  who  do  not 
appear  to  realise  what  wonderful  effects 
mav  be  obtained  by  having  a  few  shrubs 
judiciously  planted  in  bold  prominent 
positions  amongst  the  alpines  and  the 
rock  work. 

Cotoneasters  are  splendid  subjects  for 
such  a  purpose.  C.  congesta  is  a  gem, 
with  lovely  bright  green  foliage,  and 
spreading  branches  which  creep  over  and 
cling  fast  to  the  stones.  C.  thymifolia 
and  C.  horizontalis  are  also  very  good, 
the  last  named  being  a  vigorous  variety 
with  long  spreading  branches  which  must 
be  allowed  plenty  of  room. 

The  Daphnes  are  a  beautiful  class  of 
evergreen  flowering  shrub  excellent  for 
the  rockery.  D.  blagayana  is  one  of  the 
best,  bearing  fragrant  white  flowers  in 
terminal  clusters.  D.  Cneorum  and  D. 
fioniana  have' pink  flowers;  these  are 
beautiful  plants  and  ought  to  be  included 
in  every  collection. 

The  European  Rhododendrons,  such 
as  R.  ferrugineum  and  R.  hirsutum,  are 
splendid  when  planted  in  bold  masses. 
These  are  quite  dwarf,  and  of  a  compact 
habit,  and  are  beautiful  in  spring  when 
in  full  flower. 

The  Spanish  Gorse — Genista  hispanica 
pumila — is  also  an  interesting  subject, 
which  contributes  a  lovely  effect  when 
planted  in  large  groups  on  a  high  pro¬ 
minent  position.  Cytisus  praecox  is  a 
beautiful  broom  with  lemon-coloured 
flowers.  C.  andreanus  is  also  a  splendid 
variety,  having  the  same  habit  as  the 
above.  A  few  of  these  planted  at  intervals 

Grafting 

-  Fruit  Trees.  - 

+ 

The  amateur  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  perform  this  operation,  and  even 
in  private  gardens  it  is  not  very  much 
practised,  as  fruit  trees  can  now  be  pur¬ 
chased  so  cheaply  that  gardeners  do  not 
consider  it- necessary  to  perform  this  de¬ 
licate  work.  But  there  may  be  those  who 
would  like  to  graft  a  tree  just  for  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  while  for  those  w-ho 
have  trees  (all  one  variety)  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  other  sorts  this  article 
is  chiefly  directed. 

To  be  successful  everything  must  be 
done  thoroughly  and  neatly.  The  trees 
to  be  grafted  should  have  been  shortened, 
that  is,  the  branches,  late  in  the  year,  the 
object  being  to  retain  the  sap  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tree  that  would  otherwise 
have  risen  to  the  branches  in  the  spring 
and  been  lost.  This  gives  the  graft  in¬ 
serted  more  vigour  to  start  away. 


on  the  higher  parts  of  the  rockery  are  in¬ 
valuable  for  removing  any  stiffness  that 
might  appear  to  exist.  Escallonia  phil- 
dippiana  is  a  capital  subject  for  the  same 
purpose ;  it  has  a  free  and  graceful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  bears  fine  panicles  of  white 
flowers. 

Spiraeas  may  also  be  used  to  advantage, 
such  shrubby  varieties  as  S.  arguta  and 
S.  ruberrima  being  very,  suitable ;  also 
Veronicas  such  as  V.  cupressoides,  V. 
Haastii,  etc.  Berberis  of  sorts,  Per- 
nettyas,  Olearias,  Andromedas,  and 
several  others  may  also  be  utilised  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  extensive  rock  gardens,  even  dwarf 
conifers  such  a-  Juniperus  Sabina  tamaris- 
cifolia,  Retinospora  obtusa  nana,  and  a 
few  others  I  have  seen  used  very  effec¬ 
tively.  Pinus  Cembra  and  P.  montana 
look  well  when  planted  so  as  to  form  a. 
miniature  Pine  forest  on  the  higher  slopes 
in  the  background  ;  these  Pines  are  of  a 
fine  dwarf  habit,  and  of  very  slow  growth, 
and  are  really  splendid  for  the  purpose. 
The  one  great  point  when  planting  is  to 
select  the  most  suitable  positions  for  the 
different  subjects.  In  all  cases  they  must 
be  on  prominent  outstanding  situations.  A 
great  deal  depends  also  when  planting  on 
the  style  or  mode  in  which  the  rockwork 
has  been  constructed,  and  likewise  on  its 
surroundings.  .  That  being  so,  plants 
which  would  be  most  suitable  for  one  rock 
garden  might  be  in  every  way  very  un¬ 
suitable  for  another.  Therefore  the  man¬ 
ner  of  planting  and  quantity  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  must  to  a  great  extent  depend  on 
individual  taste,  and  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  rockery.  Those  shrubs  men¬ 
tioned  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend¬ 
ing,  having  seen  them  all  used  in  this  way 
most  effectively.  Others,  of  course, 
equally  as  good  and  as  easily  grown,  may 
be  selected  for  the  same  purpose. 

Robt.  Robertson. 


The  grafts  of  any  tree  one  would  like 
to  grow  can  be  taken,  and  no  time  should- 
now  be  lost  in  getting  them  before  the 


Splice  Grafting. 


1.  The  scion  or  graft  -prepared ;  2.  The 
stock  prepared  to  receive  the  graft ;  3.  The 
graft  fitted  on  the  slock  and  tied. 


buds  expand  too  much  and  storing  them 
in  a  damp  place  until  required.  The  best 
time  to  carry  out  this  operation  is  the 
latter  end  of  March  and  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  April.  The  trees  to  be 
grafted  should  be  shortened  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  and  the 
grafts  made  likewise,  always  using  sharp 
instruments  for  the  work.  A  small 
hatchet  will  be  required  to  split  the 
largest  branches,  and  a  chisel  to  hold  the 
split  open  to  get  the  grafts  fixed  into  posi¬ 
tion.  When  this  is  done,  tie  round  with 
a  piece  of  matting,  taking  great  care  that 
the  barks  of  both  are  flush  together. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  a  little  clay  and 
lard  mixed  well  together  to  fill  in  the 
opening  at  the  top  and  down  the  sides  of 
the  branches.  Grafting  wax  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  most  of  the  nurserymen. 
Particular  care  must  fee  taken  to  cover 
any  part  that  would  admit  air  to  the  graft. 
Where  there  is  a  large  number  of  trees 
to  be  treated,  one  can  make  a  preparation 
cheaply  by  getting  3  lb.  of  brown  Stock¬ 
holm  tar,  \  lb.  of  rosin.  \  lb.  of  beeswax, 
and  4  oz.  of  lard  ;  dissolve,  and  mix  these 
ingredients  together  in  a  saucepan,  and 
apply  the  mixture  warm,  using  a  small 
hair  brush  for  the  purpose. 

Look  over  the  trees  during  the  summer, 
and  cut  off  all  shoots  growing  out  from 
the  stem,  and  cut  the  matting  after  the 
grafts  are  well  started,  giving  them  a  little 
support  in  case  they  get  broken  by  the 
wind. 

Thos.  Daniels. 

Gartmore. 

[The  accompanying  sketches  show  the 
simplest  form  of  grafting,  generally 
termed  splice-grafting.  See  also  the 
Fruit  Garden.— Ed.] 

- - 

Re  Paraffin  Undiluted  for  Vines. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Small,  on  page  194 
of  The  Gardening  World,  where  we 
are  told  paraffin  can  be  used  on  Vines 
with  perfect  safety,  is  quite  misleading, 
and  I  trust  none  of  your  readers  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  apply  it  unless  the 
employer  takes  the  responsibility. 

Personally,  I  know-  of  two  instances 
where  it  proved  fatal  on  splendid  Vines 
as  low-  as  applied,  also  of  a  case  where 
the  Peach  trees  were  destroyed.  The 
former  was  used  at  the  rate  of  three  wine¬ 
glasses  to  two  gallons  of  water.  In  the 
latter  the  paraffin  u-as  put  on  neat.  I 
use  it  myself  by  adding  a  wine-glassful 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  every  alternate 
syringeful  being  returned  by  way  of  mix¬ 
ing. 

W.  Birkixshaw. 

- +++ - 

P.ARR’S  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

Just  now  is  the  season  for  planting 
hardy*  herbaceous  and  reck  plants  of  all 
kinds.  In  accordance  with  the  season. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  11,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
issue  their  catalogue  of  hardy  perennials, 
alpines  and  aquatics.  Really  good  novel¬ 
ties  and  rarities  are  offered  on  pp.  9  to 
10.  Information  that  will  assist  amateurs 
in  selecting  hardy  plants  is  given  on  pp. 
2  to  6  ;  while  on  pp.  7  and  8  will  be  found 
popular  English  names  for  all  the  plants 
in  the  catalogue. 
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REVIEW. 


“  She  T^aUwie  of  TtaUree.” 

The  agitation  for  a  better  distribution  of 
the  land  amongst  the  community  is  and 
will  be  responsible  for  many  other  side¬ 
lights  to  be  thrown  on  the  question.  For 
some  time  past  we  have  heard  and  read 
much  about  nature  teaching  in  schools, 
but  there  is  another,  but  kindred,  subject 
to  which  the  prospective  holders  of  land 
will  be  directed  by  the  book  which  has 
just  been  published,  “The  Balance  of 
Nature,”  by  George  Abbey.  This  takes 
a  broad  view  of  British  birds  and  beasts 
throughout  the  land  that  are  harmless  to 
the  crops  of  the  farmer,  market  gardener, 
small  holder,  or  even  the  fisherman  and 
sportsman ;  secondly,  those  which  are 
partly  harmless  and  partly  injurious ; 
while  those  in  a  third  section  are  looked 
upon  as  decidedly  injurious,  although 
even  they  have  some  redeeming  features 
in  their  favour  in  some  cases. 

The  book  runs  to  278  pp. ,  including  a 
good  index,  and  has  a  list  of  contents  as 
well  as  a  list  of  illustrations  or  diagram¬ 
matical  drawings  which  number  150,  in¬ 
serted  with  the  text.  The  book  contains 
such  a  variety  of  matter  that  we  can  only 
refer  to  it  in  general  terms,  but  the  matter 
is  arranged  jn  chapters  under  the  heading 
of  wild  animals,  wild  birds,  water  birds, 
migratory  birds,  reptiles  and  game. 
Those,  again,  are  divided  into  sections  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  degree  of  injurious  or 
harmless  character. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  influences  of  the  classes  of  animals 
just  enumerated,  and  those  who  are  not 
naturalists  would  be  surprised  to  find  so 
manv  birds  and  animals  in  the  country 
harmless  or  injurious.  In  no  place,  how¬ 
ever,  are  all  of  these  animals  likely  to 
give  trouble  to  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  as 
they  are  so  distributed  over  the  land  that 


only  a  few  on  any  one  farm  or  holding 
would  require  to  be  held  in  check  where 
that  happens  to  be  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  w'ild  animals  that  are  de¬ 
cidedly  hurtful,  the  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  of  traps  and  the  method  of  setting 
them  will  prove  useful  to  all  concerned. 
The  book,  therefore,  appeals  to  the  many, 
as  it  is  so  comprehensive  that  the  holders 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  sportsmen,  fisher¬ 
men,  foresters,  and  landlords,  would  find 
a  reference  to  any  particular  pest  amongst 
British  animals.  Even  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals  are  dealt  with  in  four  chapters, 
where  the  author  shows  how  it  is  possible 
to  make  many  of  the  wild  animals  of  use 
by  taming  or  otherwise  controlling  them, 
so  that  they  may  prove  useful  in  the  des¬ 
truction  of  insect  and  other  enemies  of 
that  ■  character.  Amongst  the  animals 
which  may  be  turned  to  useful  purpose  in 
this  direction  are  cats,  dogs,  ferrets, 
hedgehogs,  gulls,  lapwings,  poultry,  etc. 
The  book  is  published  by  Messrs.  George 
Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  at 
7s.  6d.,  with  postage  extra. 


The  Reserve  Garden. 


Where  large  quantities  of  cut  flowers 
are  much  in  request,  a  piece  of  ground 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  a 
reserve  garden,  and  this  will  help  much 
to  relieve  and  so  preserve  the  beauty  of 
the  herbaceous  and  other  borders,  situated 
in  more  prominent  positions  in  the  gar¬ 
den. 

Although  serving  the  useful  purpose  to 
which  it  is  allotted,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  particular  piece  of  ground  should 
be  the  less  interesting  and  instructive ; 
and  this  recalls  to  my  mind  a  visit  I  paid 
to  a  large  ducal  establishment  where  this 
system  was  in  vogue,  and  where  row's  of 
plants  were  to  be  seen  neatly  arranged 
and  correctly  labelled.  Of  course  the 
formation  and  size  of  this  garden  will  en- 
tirelv  depend  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  left  to  those  that  are  suitable  for 
packing  and  decorative  purposes,  also 
with  the  aim  of  prolonging  the  season  of 
flowering  over  as  long  a  period  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  choice  of  site  is  not  of  particular 
consequence,  but  for  preference  I  would 
suggest  a  low-lying  one,  with  south-west 
or  west  aspect.  The  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  tilled,  and  a  good  dressing  of 
rotten  farmyard  manure  worked  in.  The 
present  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant,  pro¬ 
viding  the  weather  be  suitable. 

Plant  firmly,  and  give  the  clumps  room 
to  develop,  leaving  free  access  to  the 
plants,  between  every  few  rows.  When 
the  planting  is  completed,  neatly  fork 
over,  and  a  light  mulching  of  spent 
Mushroom  bed  manure,  or  decomposed 
hot-bed  material  will  be  beneficial.  Of 
herbaceous  plants  there  is  a  wide  selec¬ 
tion  of  suitable  subjects  w'hich  will  readily 
establish  themselves,  and  these  should  be 
arranged  according  to  height  and  colour, 
to  produce  a  good  general  effect.  Addi¬ 
tional  interest  and  effect  can  be  provided 
bv  the  iudicious  planting  of  spring  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs,  and  sowing  or  planting  of  an¬ 
nuals. 


Occasional  attention  to  cleaning,  stak 
ing,  watering,  etc.,  and  care  in  cutting 
will  do  much  towards  keeping  this  depart 
ment  in  a  dean  and  tidy  condition,  so  tha 
the  res.erve  garden  may  be  attractive  a 
well  as  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

E.  B. 

- ♦-++ - 

Gannas : 


To  those  w'ho  have  never  seen  thi 
modern  varieties  of  CannasTt  would  b< 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  wonderfu 
improvement  in  the  size  and  colouring  o 
the  blooms  had  taken  place.  Some  year 
ago  we  only  grew'  these  plants  for  th> 
sake  of  their  handsome  leaves,  the  flower 
being  so  insignificant  that  they  were  usu 
ally  passed  over,  but  now',  thanks  to  sue! 
men  as  Monsieur  Ammiee  and  Crozy  w 
have  an  entirely  new  race,  dwarf  in  habi 
and  carrying  large  trusses  of  flower 
which  for  form  and  colour  rival  the  bes 
of  Orchids.  Many  Cannas  are  still  grow; 
for  their  foliage  alone,  which  is  often  0 
a  beautiful  bronze  colour  and  in  sonr 
instances  variegated,  which  renders  then 
very  effective  when  used  for  bedding  pur 
poses ;  they  should,  however,  be  plantec 
in  a  sheltered  position  as  rough  wind 
soon  spoil  their  beauty,  but  it  is  in  th< 
greenhouse  where  they  show  to  the  bes 
advantage. 

Their  cultivation  is  very  easy.  01c 
roots  which  have  been  stored  during  thi 
winter  should  be  divided  and  the  youn; 
shoots  or  rhizomes  potted  singly  in  pot: 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  then 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  They  wil 
soon  start  into  growth  and  when  the  pot’ 
are  filled  with  roots  they  should  be  potte< 
on  into  larger  sizes  according  to  the  vigou 
of  the  plants.  The  best  soil  to  use  is  twe 
parts  loam  and  one  part  rotted  manure 
well  broken  up.  With  a  little  judgmen 
in  potting  and  starting  a  succession  o 
flowers  may  be  had  from  June  unti 
Christmas.  They  delight  in  free  drain 
age,  plenty  of  water,  plenty  of  food  anc 
partial  shade. 

After  they  have  done  fiow'ering  the; 
may  be  stored  away  the  same  as  Dahlias 
Good  varieties  may  be  grou'n  from  seed 
which  sometimes  takes  three  months  ti 
germinate,  but  this  may  be  expedited  b; 
cutting  the  hard  skin  or  soaking  them  ii 
hot  water  for  a  few  minutes.  When  usee 
for  bedding  they  should ‘be  planted  ii 
rich  soil  and  be  well  mulched  with  man 
ure  and  watered  twice  a  week  with  liquic 
manure. 

The  two  best  flowering  varieties  are  the 
Gladiolus  and  the  Orchid  type,  the  fol 
lowing  being  a  good  selection  : — 
Gladiolus  Flowered  Varieties  :  Au 
rore,  bright  red  ;  Beaute  Portevine,  red 
Duchess  of  York,  yellow  spotted  red 
Capri,  salmon-scarlet;  Germania,  crim 
son-edged  yellow ;  Sultana,  yellow  ver 
milion  spots  ;  Madame  Crozy,  vermilion 
edged  yellow;  Ischia,  sulphur;  and  Fla 
mingo,  red. 

Orchid  Flowered  Varieties:  Ameri 
ca,  orange;  Burbank,  yellow;  Pluto 
bright  red  ;  Australia,  salmon  red,  brovi 
foliage;  Italia,  scarlet  with  yellow  mar 
gin  ;  Africa,  scarlet  and  gold  ;  and  Wilj 
helm  Beck,  sulphur  yellow. with  scarle 
pencillings. 

A.  Dennett 
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Sweet  Peas  at  Eckford’s  Seed  Farm  in  Essex. 

Sweet  Peas  and  Garden  Peas. 

Sckiosi’s  Sead  faras. 


Nobodv  is  worse  shod  than  the  shoe¬ 
makers  wife,  and  no  horse  is  worse  shod 
than  the  blacksmith’s  mare.  That  may 
not  seem  to  have  much  connection  with 
garden  Peas  and  Sweet  Peas,  but  the 
simile  fits  the  case  which  we  have  in  mind 
exactly  with  regard  to  farmers  and  seed 
growers  as  a  rule.  Their  farming  and 
their  seed  growing  in  the  field  may  be 
excellent,  but  a  hundred  to  one  their 
garden  is  neglected  and  in  a  woe-begone 
state.  That  does  not  aoply  to  Mr.  Eck- 
ford.  of  the  world-known  Henry  Eckford, 
Wem,  Shropshire,  of  Sweet  Pea  lame, 
who  is,  therefore,  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

Mr.  John  Stainer  Eck¬ 
ford  was  for  many  years 
his  fathers  right-hand 
man  in  the  business  of 
raising  Sweet  Peas  and 
garden  Peas  at  Mem, 

Shropshire,  so  that  he  is 
fully  alive  to  even-  phase 
of  the  business,  and  gives 
a  whole-hearted  attention 
to  the  crossing,  raising 
and  selection  of  the  best 
types,  for  the  flower  gar¬ 
den,  as  well  as  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  field  cul¬ 
tures,  we  are  compelled  at 
this  juncture  to  step  aside 
and  show  that  at  Tilley, 

Wem,  the  home  garden  of 
Mr.  Eckford,  no  pains  are 
spared  to  make  the  private 
garden  worthy  of  its 
owner. 

The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  a  wealth  of 
floral  beauty  amongst  the 
clumps  or  pillars  of  Sweet 
Peas,  giving  character  to 
the  other  flowers  with 
which  the  grounds  are  em¬ 
bellished.  The  pleasing 
piece  of  lawn  is  surrounded 
by  flowers  in  profusion 


during  their  proper  season,  and  those 
again  are  backed  up  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  giving  the  shelter  and  seclusion 
which  one  looks,  or  at  least  hopes,  for  in 
a  private  garden.  Here,  in  the  blush  of 
the  season  the  air  is  redolent  with  the 
perfume  of  Sweet  Peas,  Stocks,  Mignon¬ 
ette,  and  other  sweet  scented  flowers.  The 
method  of  supporting  the  Sweet  Peas  is 
something  in  the  way  of  a  novelty. 
Usually  they  are  supported  on  tall  Hazel 
sticks.  We  are  also  familiar  with  the 
device  of  growing  them  upon  galvanised 
wire-netting,  and,  in  some  cases,  special 
frames,  on  which  a  special  kind  of  net¬ 
ting  is  fixed,  have  all  been  used  for  the 


support  of  Sweet  Peas  or  garden 
Peas.  In  this  particular  case  four 
tall  corner  posts  are  driven  firmly 
into  the  ground,  and  wire-netting 
is  fixed  round  these.  The  device  is 
not  only  neat  in  itself,  but  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  support  of  the  Sweet 
Peas.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Eckford’s 
own  devices,  and  seeing  that  he  has 
found  it  so  useful  in  his  own  case, 
he  is  prepared  to  supply  his  cus¬ 
tomers  with  similar  stakes. 

Not  far  off  is  another  piece  of 
ground  or  garden  which,  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit,  was  covered 
with  a  splendid  crop  of  garden 
Peas.  One  rarely  thinks  of  grow¬ 
ing  these  in  a  villa  garden,  but 
town  dwellers  habitually  think  of 
narrow  spaces  and  confinement.  In 
the  country,  gardens  can  be  ordered 
differently,  and  in  the  rural  district 
at  Tilley,  Mr.  Eckford  has  fully 
realised  the  possibilities  of  a  home 
garden  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.  Gardeners  and  amateurs  seldom 
think  of  garden  Peas  when  Wem  is  men¬ 
tioned,  but  they  are  really  one  of  the 
specialities  at  Wem,  and  these  fine  crops 
in  his  home  garden  were  varieties  of  his 
own  raising. 

Sweet  Peas. 

For  some  years  the  grounds  at  Wem 
were  capable  of  growing  all  the  Sweet 
Pea  and  garden  Pea  seed  required  by  the 
firm,  but  as  the  fame  of  these  Sweet  Peas 
spread  all  over  the  civilised  world,  and 
u  ere  grown  where  the  climate  would  per¬ 
mit.  the  demand  for  seeds  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  a  wider  field  for  the  develop¬ 
ment- of  the  business  became  necessary. 
At  first  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
cultivation  of  both  types  of  Peas  in  Essex, 
but  this  soon  proved  insufficient,  and  the 
broad  acres  of  Althorne  Lodge,  Burn- 
ham-on-Crouch,  Essex,  were  acquired. 
A  large  portion  of  the  rural  district  of 
Essex  is  justly  celebrated  for  seed  raising 


Sweet  Peas  in  Mr.  J.  S.  Eckford’s  private  garden  at  Tilley,  Wem. 
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in  this  country.  The  seed  grounds  at 
Wem,  Shropshire,  are  still  maintained  at 
the  same  standard  of  cultural  excellence, 
both  with  regard  to  fertility  and  in  being 
cropped  to  their  fullest  capacity.  When 
the  cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas  was  first 
undertaken  no  one,'  not  even  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford,  could  have  imagined  the  extent 
to  which  Sweet  Peas  would  have  been 
cultivated  in  the  twentieth  century,  and 
the  realities '  certainly  exceed  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  that  could  have  been 
entertained  in  those  early  days — the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

Last  year  about  sixty  acres  of  the  farm 
at  Althorne  Lodge  were  sown  down  to 
Sweet  Peas,  and  the  rows,  if  placed  end 
to  end,  .would  have  measured  nearly  two 
hundred  miles.  The  reasons  for  this 
great  extension  of  the  special  culture  is 
due  to  the  fixity  and  purity  of  the  home¬ 
grown  stocks  as  compared  with  the  seeds 
grown  abroad.  Mr.  Eckford  takes  special 
and  particular  care  that  the  extensive 
sowings  are  thoroughly  rogued,  not 
merely  of  bad  varieties,  but  of  sorts  that 
should  not  be  there.  The  object  is  to  re¬ 
move  all  sports  and  mixtures,  so  that  the 
harvest  of  seeds  will  be  true  each  to  its 
kind  or  rather  variety. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  Sweet  Peas 
true  to  name,  but  the  facts  in  relation 
thereto  speak  volumes  for  the  care  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  growing:  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  the  field,  both  at  Wem  and  Althorne 
Lodge.  At  present  there  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  raise  new  varieties,  es-- 
pecially  of  the  Spencer  type,  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  fixitv  and  purity  of 
the  standard  stocks  is  even  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  the  continuity  of  business, 
and  this  is  fully  understood  at  Wem,  and 
to  that  fact  alone  the  success  of  Mr.  Eck¬ 
ford  is  due. 

While  thus  strenuously  upholding  or 
maintaining  the  purity  of  the  standard 
types,  the  raising  of  novelties,  and  the 
fixing  of  the  same  before  putting  them 
into  commerce,  is,  nevertheless,  kept  fully 
in  view.  There  is  always  a  large  number 
of  seedlings  on  trial,  but  only  the  select 
of  the  select  are  retained  for  further  test¬ 
ing  ;  and  out  of  thousands  differing  more 
or  less  only  two  or  three  would  be  re¬ 
tained  to  grow  on  an  extended  scale  and 
offered  to  the  customers  of  the  firm.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  now-a-days  to  obtain 
varieties  that  will  be  different  from  those 
already  in  cultivation,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  upholding  their  character  as  to  size, 
richness  or  purity  of  colour,  constitution 
and  other  features  that  are  necessary  for 
a  Sweet  Pea  to  possess  if  it  is  to  hold  its 
own  when  put  upon  the  market. 

The  result  of  the  trials  of  Sweet  Peas 
grown  by  Mr.  Eckford  has  given  proof  of 
the  purity  of  his  stocks  by  comparison 
with  those  which  are  grown  abroad.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  incentives  for  growing 
Sweet  Peas  in  this  country,  where  the 
climate  is  not  always  of  the  best.  .  If  a 
larve  percentage:  of 'the  stocks  are  mixed 
with  sports  or  rogues  amongst  seed  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad,  growers  of  Sweet 
Peas  generally  get  disappointed.  Mr. 
Eckford,  therefore,  gives  full  attention  to 
the  rogueing  of  the  types  whenever  that 
becomes  necessary  in  the  field,  and  the 
purity  of  his  stocks  is  evidence  of  the 
care  bestowed  upon  his  cultures.  From 
the  very  first  the  various  Spencer  types 
were  most  provokingly  given  to  sporting, 
but  in  no  case  was  this  worse  than  in 


Countess  Spencer,  itself  the  origin  of  the 
type.  .Mr.  Eckford's  stocks,  however, 
have  been  proved  to  be  quite  fixed  and 
pure. 

During  the  present  season  three  new 
varieties  have  been  put  into  commerce 
that  will  take  a  lot  of  beating.  One  of 
these  is '  the  large  flowered,  rich  scarlet 
Dodwell  F.  Browne,  a  variety  of  the 
Spencer  type,  or  a  King  Edward  Spencer 
for  those  who  like  that  style  of  naming. 
Another  new  variety  that  will  find  many 
admirers  is  Mrs.  Charles  Masters  with  a 
bright,  carmine-rose  standard  and  creamy 
wings,  thus  making  it  a  bicolor  oF  great 
size  and  beauty.  Personally,  we  were 
even  more  delighted  with  the  variety 
named  Annie  B.  Gilroy,  with  a  crimson 
standard  and  the  wings  heavily  shaded 
with  crimson  over  carmine.  This  is  not  a 
Spencer  form,  but  it  is  quite  to  our  lik¬ 
ing,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  there 
■is  still  at  least  one  cultivator  resolved  to 
maintain  the  old  grandiflora  type  with 
flat  standards,  rather  than  to  strive  for 
Spencer  forms  alone,  even  at  the  risk  of 
getting  them  quite  coarse  for  the  sake  of 
variety.  Some  of  the  new  or  recent 
Spencers  have  the  standard  quite  as  much 
goffered  as  our  grandmother’s  cap,  greatly 
to  the  depreciation  in  size  and  ornamental 
value  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden. 

Another  fine  flower  of  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  Mrs.  Henry  Bell  with  very  large, 
wavy,  soft  shell-pink  flowers.  So  much 
for  the  new  and  recent  flowers  sent  out 
from  W  em,  but  there  is  still  an  immense 
selection  of  fine  varieties  of  even  quite 
recent  origin  that  we  should  not  omit 
from  a  collection.  In  the  way  of  crim¬ 
son  and  scarlet  varieties,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  evolution  at  Wem,  from  the 
bright  colours  that  pleased  us  a  decade 
or  two  ago  till  the  more  recent  evolutions, 
including  Crimson  Gem,  that  has  already 
been  superseded  by  Queen  Alexandra,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  scarlet  types.  Then 
there  is  the  crimson  King  Edward  VII., 
which  is  almost  certain  to  do  well  in  every 
garden  under  quite  a  diversity  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Henry  Eckford  is  such  a 
delightful  shade  of  "colour  that  it  still 
maintains  its  own  in  spite  of  the  strenu¬ 
ous  endeavour  to  get  something  less  faulty 
in  habit  under  a  burning  sun.  There  was 
quite  a  series  of  white  varieties  likewise, 
culminating  in  Dorothy  Eckford,  which  is 
still  an  indispensable  Sweet  Pea;  and  we 
need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  the  grandiflora  type  with  a 
plain  standard  and  not  wavy  like  the 
Spencers. 

In  the  matter  of  yellow  flowers  we  are 
still  a  long  way  from  realising  our  ideal, 
but  the  best  is  grown  at  Wem,  and  there 
is  more  yellow  in  James  Grieve  than  in 
any  other.  This  has  been  well  attested 
when  on  exhibition  at  the  shows  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  It  also  took 
a  high  position  in  the  trials  of.  the  society 
at  Reading  last  year.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  obtained  in  the  way  of  variety 
of  colour  in  Sweet  Peas,  there  are  still 
many  varieties  in  cultivation  that  require 
superseding  by  something  better. 
Whether  we  ever  get  a  yellow  or  not,  we 
think  it  quite  possible  to  get  a  really  good 
self  blue,  and  that  is  an'ideal  still  to  be 
realised.  Maroon  and  purple  are  other 
types  that  still  require  improvement.  All 
these  facts  are  well  borne  in  mind  at 
Wem,  and  the  effort  at  improvement  in 
these  directions  is  still  continued  with  en¬ 


thusiasm,  while  maintaining  the  purity 
the  old  types. 

Garden  Peas. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  the  gener 
idea  is  that  Mr.  Eckford  confines  h 
efforts  entirely  to  the  Sweet  Pea.  On  tl 
other  hand,  the  firm  has  been  assiduous 
crossing,  selecting  and  trying  varieties 
the  garden  Pea  for  many  years  past.  Tl 
grounds  at  Wem  are  divided  between  tl 
Sweet  Peas  and  garden  Peas  for  the  me 
part.  Both  are  also  cultivated  at  A 
thorne  Lodge.  A  notable  advan 
amongst  early  Marrow  Peas  is  Eckforc 
Prior,  which  produces  long,  well-filh 
pods  in  pairs,  and  owing  to  their  han 
some  shape  and  rich  dark  colour  tl 
variety  is  highly  prized  for  exhibition  pu 
poses.  For  cooking  it  is  equally  valuab 
as  the  flavour  is  excellent.  A  smaller  • 
shorter  pod  is  produced  by  Eckforc 
Ideal,  but  it  is  a  heavy  croppin 
wrinkled,  Marrow  Pea,  something  aft 
the  same  style  as  the  old  favourite  > 
Plus  Ultra.  Eckford’s  Premier  is  also 
recent  production,  being  a  Marrow  P 
of  first-class  flavour  and  heavy  croppii 
character.  The  pods  are  of  splend 
length  and  filled  to  the  point.  Eckforc 
-Centenary  is  another  maincrop  variet. 
producing  long,  slightly  curved  Pe. 
of  exquisite  flavour,  and  therefore  wi 
be  hightly  valued  for  cooking  pu 
poses  m  the  green  state.  All  these  ar 
many  others  have  been  selected  for  ti 
various  points  for  which  cooking  Pe; 
are  valued. 

Other  Specialities. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  all  tl 
subjects  grown  by  Mr.  Eckford,  but  v 
may  remind  readers  that  the  improvemei 
of  several  garden  flowers  was  undertake 
before  Sweet  Peas  were  actually  added 
the  list.  A  fine  strain  of  Verbenas  tv: 
one  of  the  first  subjects  which  brougl 
the  raiser  fame,  when  Verbenas  wei 
more  popular  than  they  are  at  presen 
The  high  character  of  the  strain  is  sti 
maintained,  and  improvements  made  fro 
time  to  time.  Dahlias  from  seed  const 
tute  another  speciality,  and  having  bee 
selected  with  great  care  for  many  yea: 
fine  varieties  may  be  expected  from  then 
Stocks,  Antirrhinums,  Nasturtiums,  Pi 
mulas,  Begonias,  and  other  flowers  ai 
also  cultivated  more  or  less  extemivel; 
and  the  same  care  in  maintaining  the  hig 
character  of  the  seed  is  extended  as  in  tl 
case  of  Sweet  Peas. 

- - 

Surrey  Education  Committee. — Inspector 
School  Gardens. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Burgess,  for  several  vea: 
lecturer  in  gardening  to  the  Hertforc 
shire  County  Council,  has  been  appointr 
Inspector  of  School  Gardens  under  th. 
Surrey  Education  Committee.  The  pi 
became  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  M 
John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  who  felt  liimsc 
unable  to  undertake  the  heavy  dutjc: 
During  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Horae 
J.  Wright  has  carried  out  the  work  o 
behalf  of  his  father,  and  before  adve: 
tising  the  appointment  the  Educatio 
Committee  offered  him  the  permaner! 
Inspectorship,  but  other  engagements  pr< 
vented  him  from  giving  his  whole  tint 
to  Surrey.  Mr.  Horace  Wright,  howevc: 
highly  appreciated  the  kindness  of  th 
Surrey  Education  Committee  in  givin 
him  the  refusal  of  such  an  honourabl! 
position. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

The  Bulb  Borders. 

Owing  to  the  recent  cold  weather,  the 
growth  of  bulbs  has  been  very  slow  indeed, 
but  they  will  soon  make  good  progress  if 
the  weather  becomes  milder,  and  warmer 
showers  fall. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  days 
to  get  the  surface  of  the  soil  cleaned  among 
the  growing  bulbs.  Simply  loosen  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  and  remove  all  weeds  that  are 
found.  If  rain  comes  and  pans  down  the 
soil  after  it  has  been  loosened  with  the  Dutch 
hoe,  use  the  latter  tool  again  directly  the  soil 
is  dry  enough.  The  hoeing  of  the  ground 
lets  in  the  sun-heat  and  promotes  growth. 
Where  the  bulbs  are  growing  in  a  carpet  of 
Aubrietias,  Arabis,  or  other  plants  of  similar 
habit,  hoeing  cannot  be  done,  of  course. 
Planting  Montbretias. 

These  are  lovely  border  flowers,  and  are 
extremely  useful  for  cutting.  By  planting  a 
number  of  bulbs  at  the  present  time,  the 
cultivator  may  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  bloom 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  But 
stiong  bulbs  should  be  put  in  ;  weakly  ones 
do  not  succeed  very  well,  and,  of  course, 
they  take  up  as  much  space,  and  require  as 
much  labour  being  spent  on  them  as  strong 
bulbs  do,  and  the  latter  give  a  splendid  re¬ 
turn  more  quickly. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  to  plant  these  bulbs  in 
lines,  but  of  course,  if  the  cultivator  grows 
them  in  the  herbaceous  border  (which  is  a 
very  suitable  position  for  them),  clumps  of 
?b~ut  seven  bulbs,  put  in  3  in.  deep  and 
3  in.  from  bulb  to  bulb,  look  best.  The 
clumps,  should  be  about  2  ft.  apart.  In 
Fig.  1  the  bulbs  are  shown  planted  in  rows 
3  in.  deep  and  the  same  distance  apart. 
Where  they  are  specially  grown  for  the 
supply  of  cut  flowers,  growing  them  in 
rows  is  a  very  good  method. 

Sweet  Peas. 

If  the  ground  has  not  already  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  plants  which  are  now  growing  in 
pots,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  it  ready 
for  them.  'Mere  surface  digging  will  not  be 
sufficient.  Dig  down  quite  2  ft.,  3  ft.  if 
possible,  and  put  in  a  good  dressing  of  rotted 
manure  nearly  the  whole  depth  of  the 
loosened  soil.  Sweet  Pea  plants  give  excep¬ 
tional^  good  crops  of  flowers  when  the  roofs 
are  able  to  permeate  the  soil  to  a  consider¬ 
able  depth.  When  a  spell  of  dry  weather 
comes  the  plants  remain  vigorous  and  are 
not  as  likely  to  be  attacked  with  mildew  as 
those  growing  in  shallow -tilled  soils. 

Furthermore,  strong  plants  bear  big 
blooms ;  weakly  ones  poor  flowers. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Pots. 

Tt  will  soon  be  time  to  put  out  these  plants, 
and  so  the  cultivator  must  give  all  the  air 
possible  to  them  now'.  On  every  fine  day 
remove  the  gk  ss  lights.  The  plants  like 
plenty  of  air  and  do  not  thrive  satisfactorily 
if  kept  in  a  too  close,  warm  structure. 
Border  Carnations. 

Where  the  soil  is  of  a  light  nature,  rooted 
layers  of  Carnations  that  have  been  kept 
throughout  the  W'inter  in  cool  frames  may 
be  transferred  to  their  summer  quarters 
forthwith  ;  but  where  the  soil  is  of  a  clavey 
nature  defer  the  planting  until  a  later  date 
in  this  month.  In  the  meantime,  remove  all 


Fig.  i.  Plant  Montbretias  in  lines  in. 
deep  and  j  in.  asunder,  or  in  clumps  the 
same  depth,  7  in  a  clump,  the  latter  2  ft. 
apart. 

lights  or  other  protecting  material,  so  as  to 
harden  the  plants  properly. 

Annuals. 

Continue  to  sow  seeds  of  half-hardy 
annuals  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  transplant 


Fig.  2.  Fruit  trees  should  now  be  grafted. 
A  shows  a  scion  or  graft  uncut ;  B,  the  lop 
cut  off ;  C,  tlie  basal  portion  cut  wedge¬ 
s/raped;  D,  the  two  scions  placed  in  the 
stock ;  and  E,  the  position  for  a  third. 

the  seedlings  which  have  resulted  from  the 
first  sowings. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Grafting-  fruit  Trees. 

Throughout  this  month  the  grafting  of 
fruit  trees  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 


Fig.  3  shows  how  to  grow  Cucumber s  on 
a  hotbed,  with  frame  facing  the  south ;  A, 
Cucumbers  on  bed  B;  C,  the  hotbed. 
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In  the  southern  counties  the  work  should  be 
taken  in  hand  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the 
northern,  on  account  of  the  early  flow  of 
sap  and  bursting  of  buds. 

The  barks  of  the  scions  and  stocks  should 
always  meet  at  least  on  one  side.  *In  the 
case  of  young  stocks,  which  are  not  much 
thicker  than  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  so  cutting  both  stock  and 
graft  that  the  barks  of  both  meet  on  each 
side. 

But  where  several  grafts  are  put  on  large 
branches  cut  back  for  the  purpose,  the  ope¬ 
rator  must  be  satisfied  if  he  gets  a  junction 
of  barks  on  one  side. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  to  graft  .large  branches. 
A  shows  the  scion,  or  graft,  uncut.  B  shows 
it  with  the  top  cut  off.  C  shows  how  to 
cut  the  lower  part.  At  D  two  scions  are 
shown  placed  in  the  stock,  and  E  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  third. 

Having  duly  fixed  and  secured  the  scions  ■ 
in  position  w'ith  some  strands  of  soft  matting, 
cover  the  wffiole  of  the  cut  portion  with  graft¬ 
ing  wax,  to  exclude  air. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Walls. 

Finish  the  nailing  or  tving  of  all  shoots 
at  once.  The  blossom  of  Peach,  Nectarine 
and  Apricot  trees  should  be  dulj'  protected 
from  frosts  by  scrim,  herring  nets  doubled, 
or  Fir  branches.  Keep  the  flowers  as  dry 
as  possible,  then  a  few  degrees  of  frost  will 
not  injure  them. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Early  Cucumbers. 

These  plants  are  never  satisfactory  if  they 
are  chilled  while  in  their  young  stages 
of  growth.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
spring,  cold  east  winds  are  usually 
prevalent,  and  so  we  must  guard  the 
tender  young  plants  against  them.  Keep 
the  heat  steady  in  the  hotbeds  by  putting  on 
linings  in  good  time,  and  be  careful  in  ad¬ 
mitting  air,  avoiding  draughts. 

A,  in  Fig.  3,  shows  how  to  plant  the  Cu¬ 
cumbers  in  a  large  frame;  B  the  compost,- 
1  ft.  deep  ;  C  the  hotbed. 

Asparagus, 

Prepare  the  beds  for  both  seeds  and  plants. 
The  soil  should  be  deeply  trenched  and 
thrown  up  to  form  beds  5  inches  above  the 
ground-level  >in  cases  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
retentive  nature.  But  where  a  sandy  soil 
obtains  there  is  not  an}'  necessity  for  mak¬ 
ing  raised  beds. 

Sticking  Peas. 

These  plants  must  be  sticked  before  they 
fall  over.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter 
to  get  the  sticks,  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  procure  them  for  the  due  support 
of  the  plants. 

Sow  more  seeds  this  week 
Carrots. 

A  few  rows,  of  the  intermediate  varieties 
should  now  be  sown. 

T  urnips. 

Sow  more  seeds  this  week.  A  few  at  a 
time  and  often  will  ensure  tender  bulbs  in 
an  unbroken  supply. 

Potatos. 

Protect  the  haulm  of  early  sorts  and  plant 
main-crop  sets. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Weather  and  Work. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  weather  has 
been  so  uncongenial  that  it  has  not  permitted 
ot  anything  like  economy  in  stcking,  but 
this  state  of  things  cannot  last  for  ever,  and 
when  we  get  some  real  sunshine  the  fire  may 
be  allowed  to  die  down  for  a  few  .hours 
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daily,  thus  effecting  a  welcome  saving  in 
fuel,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  gar¬ 
deners  of  experience  that  no  good  is  done  to 
the  plants  by  keeping  the  pipes  at  great  heat 
whilst  the  greenhouse  is  sufficiently  warmed 
by  the  more  natural  effects  of  the  sun.  Watch 
the  more  delicate  blossoms,  and  note  how 
scon  they  fade  and  wither  under  the  com¬ 
bined  influence  of  stove-heat  and  sunshine, 
and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  plants  them¬ 
selves  suffer  in  a  lesser  degree. 

The  greenhouse  subjects  proper  will  now  be 
making  rapid  growth,  and  must  have  plenty 
of  room  to  develop.  It  therefore  behoves  us 
to  clear  the  structure  of  the  bedding  plants 
which  have  been  wintered  there  with  nil 
speed  compatible  with  their  safety  and  wel¬ 
fare.  The  frames,  which  are  an  indispen¬ 
sable  adjunct,  should  be  overhauled  and 
cleaned  in  readiness  to  receive  them,  and,  if 
one  can  be  spared,  it  may  be  .lined  with 
dead  leaves  and  manure,  into  which  the  pots 
containing  a  batch  of  Strawberry  plants  may 
be  plunged,  to  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse 
later  on  when  the  fruit  is  set. 

Beautiful  for  Baskets. 

This  and  more  is.  the  dainty,  twining, 
Thunbergia  alata,  and  plants  to  bloom 
throughout  the  summer  months  may  be  raised 
by  sowing  seed  without  further  delay  in  a 
temperature  of  65  to  70  degrees.  Light, 
sandy  soil  should  be  placed  in  5  inch  pots 
or  pans,  and  the  seed  scattered  very  thinly 
and  lightly  covered.  When  sufficiently  large 
to  handle,  insert  the  resultant  seedlings 
singly  into  “sixties,”  or  several  together  in 
banging  baskets,  in  a  somewhat  rich,  light 
soil — loam  leaf-mould  and  well-decayed 
manure  being  as  good  a  medium  as  any. 
Keep  them  somewhat  warm  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  and  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  with  water,  and  if  well-grown  I  am 
convinced  that  even  the  most  exacting  ama¬ 
teur  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  them. 

Increasing  Selaginellas. 

These  pretty  moss-like  plants  are  very  use¬ 
ful  in  pots  during  summer  placed  round  the 
edge  of  the  staging  ;  nothing  could  be  better, 
the  delicate  green  foliage  hanging  over  arud 
draping  the  pots  in  a  manner  at  once  grace¬ 
ful  and  effective.  Moreover,  no  difficulties 
at. end  their  culture,  for  they  thrive  in  any 
fair.ly  light  soil  with  which  nodules  of  char¬ 
coal  or  even  small  broken  “crocks  ”  are  in¬ 
termixed. 

Delighting  in  moisture  like  Ferns,  con¬ 
stant  syringing  Is  necessary  in  warm  weather, 
and  the  creeping  stems  which  emit  roots  at 
nearly  every  joint  may  be  detached  at  the 
piesenttime  and  potted  up,  several  together, 
in  three-  or  five-inch  pots,  which  they  will 
soon  fill,  and  in  which  they  may  remain  till 
overcrowded. 

Begonias  for  Bedding. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias  are  so  frail  and  brittle,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  so  much  at  the  meicy  of  wind  and 
rain  when  bedded  out.  Nevertheless,  many 
amateurs  favour  them,  .and  tubers  for  this 
purpose  should  be  started  in  the  greenhouse 
without  delay.  Ordinary  shallow  seed  boxes 
are  as  good  as  anything  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  mixture  of  fibre  and  leaf  mould  is  a  good 
medium  in  which  to  start  them,  whilst  a 
pinch  of  silver  sand  beneath  each  will  ob¬ 
viate  any  tendency  to  rot. 

Place  them  fairly  close  together,  although 
not  actually  touching,  in  order  to  economise 
space,  and  any  extra-sized  tubers  may  be 
cut  in  two,  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
plants,  but  it  is  as  well  to  wait  till  the  eyes 
push  out,  as  they  can  then  be  avoided  when 
cutting,  and  an  equal  number  be  left  c.n  each 
portion.  The  most  promising  plants,  when 
potted  up,  can,  of  course,  be  retained  to 
adorn  the  greenhouse  in  company  with  the 
choice  double  and  frilled  varieties. 


Greenhouse  Carnations. 

There  is  yet  time  To  propagate  these  from 
cuttings  as  described  some  weeks  back,  and, 
if  the  house  is  a  cool  one,  not  much  will  be 
lost  by  the  delay.  They  will  strike  more 
easily  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  such  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  frame  placed  over  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  any  that  are  already  rooted 
should  (if  inserted  several  together  in  six- 
inch  pots)  be  carefully  transferred,  each  by 
itself,  into  one  of  about  three-inch  dimen¬ 
sions,  handling  them  lightly  in  order  not  to 
break  the  tender  roots.  Shade  them  again  for 
a  few  days  till  they  are  re-established,  then 
allow  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation,  “  stop¬ 
ping”  them  once,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  pinching  back  the 
main  shoot,  to  induce  them  to  branch  out  low 
down,  and  throw  up  several  flowering  stems. 
Hybrid  Tobacco  Plants. 

Seed  of  the  sweetly-fragrant  Nicotians 
afflnis  should  be  sown  now  in  pots  or  pans 
of  light  leaf}'  soil,  and  a  few  days  will  see 
them  germinating  if  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
glass  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  about 
sixty  degrees.  Those  who  have  not  grown 
the  coloured  hybrids  of  this  strain  should 
certainly  do  so,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  far 
in  advance  of  the  older  N.  Sanderae,  both 
as  regards  size,  colour  and  general  habit. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  how  long  they  con¬ 
tinue  in  bloom  if  kept  fairly  cool  and  moist, 
and  if  stood  upon  the  conservatory  floor, 
grouped  with  Ferns  or  Palms,  they  are  really 
delightful. 

Transfer  the  seedlings  to  small  sixties 
when  sizeable,  shifting  them  on  as  required 
to  five-inch  pots,  in  which  they  may  be 
flowered. 

Spring  Treatment  of  Clivias. 

The  Clivias  or  Imantophyllums  should  not 
be  repotted  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  offsets,  when  detached,  may  be  placed  at 
once  into  five-inch  pots,  in  which  they  may 
remain  for  a  year  or  even  longer  . 

Old  plants,  however,  will  benefit  just  now 
if  a  thorough  mulching  or  fop-dressing  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  cow  manure  be  given 
them,  and  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer, 
more  water  will  be  required,  and  the  syringe 
may  be  freely  used  with  good  effect. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Shading. 

The  sun’s  power  is  now  sufficiently  strong 
to  necessitate  the  use  of  roof  blinds  and 
shadings  in  the  houses  during  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  day,  and  the  permanent  shading 
at  the  sides,  ends.,  and  between  the  meeting 
of  the  blinds  should  now  have  attention. 
I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  put  on  too 
heavy  a  shading  of  a  permanent  nature,  thus 
early  in  the  season  ;  a  thin  wash  or  even 
the  syringe  sprayed  down  the  panes  of  glass 
on  the  rcofs  where  it  is  necessary  owing  to 
the  blinds  not  meeting  or  covering,  will  be 
found  sufficient.  The  severe  frosts  and  ex¬ 
posure  generally  cause  the  shading  to 
perish,  so  that  it  is  best  to  apply  only  a 
thin  cca'ing  now,  which  may  be  the  more 
readily  washed  off  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  a  more  substantial  covering  then 
put  on.  There  are  many  who  do  not  trouble 
to  wash  off  the  old  shading,  but  by  cleaning 
this  off  it  gives  a  neater  appearance  inside 
the  houses. 

We  find  a  good  medium  for  permanent 
shading  in  churn  milk  and  whitening,  but 
ordinary  skim  milk  with  a  lump  of  salt 
added  will  be  just  as  effective.  A  clear 
bright  dry  d.ay  should  be  chosen  for 
putting  or.  the  permanent  shading  on 
the  top  of  the  rcofs,  as  then  a  little 
air  may  be  given  through  the  roof 
ventilators,  which  will  render  it  pos¬ 


sible  for  the  shading  to  become  rapidly  dr 
and  avoid,  to  some  extent,  the  streakin 
which  usually  follows  the  effect  of  moistu: 
running  through  the  laps  of  the  glass, 
the  shading  is  painted  on  the  glass  an 
gently  stippled  afterwards  with  a  dry  brusl 
this  greatly  adds  to  the  appearance  fro 
the  inside  of  the  house. 

Suitable  Shading-  Materials. 

For  all  general  purposes  the  materi; 
known  as  No.  5  Orchid  House  Shading 
without  doubt  the  most  serviceable,  bi 
where  a  lighter  shading  is  desirable,  th¬ 
is  a  shading  just  sufficient  to  break  tl 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  without  obstruc 
ing  too  much  light,  No.  3  -is  suitable,  and 
would  recommend  this  especially  for  Dei 
drobiums,  the  Mexican  Laelias,  and  oth 
light  loving  pilamts.  These  materials  a: 
procurable  from  any  nurseryman  or  sin 
driesman.  The  particulars  required  ft 
measurements  are  the  depth  from  the  rid§ 
to  the  eaves,  allowing  3  or  4  inches  to  wra 
once  around  the  roller,  and  width  of  tl 
roller,  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  desirab: 
to  cover  the  roof.  I  would  advise  that  tl 
blinds,  in  all  cases,  should  be  raised  abo\ 
the  glass,  which  may  easily  be  arranged  1 
fixing  runners  about  6  to  9  inches  above  tl 
glass  at  the  eaves,  and  tapering  to  nothin 
at  the  ridge ;  by  this  means,  a  current 
air  is  permitted'  to  pass  between  the  blinr 
and  the  -roof  glass,  and  the  interior  of  tl 
house  is  retained  much  cooler  than  wou.1 
be  the  case  if  the  rcof  blinds  were  mac 
to  lie  close  on  the  glass  during  hot  sun 
mer  weather.  I  certainly  would  recommen 
blinds  that  could  be  easily  taken  up  c 
rolled  down  at  any  time  required,  in  pr< 
ference  to  fixed  permanent  shading.  Tl 
benefits  of  light  to  the  .plants  cannot  1 
well  overestimated.  Lath  roller  blinds  ai 
very  serviceable,  and  in  the  case  of  sma 
houses  where  they  may  be  easily  rolled  u 
by  the  hand,  they  should  be  fixed  perpei 
dicular,  and  made  only  sufficiently  large  t 
cover  a  light  or  two,  thus  affording  an  oj 
portunity  of  giving  additional  light  1 
those  plants  requiring  it,  by  grouping  thei 
together,  while  the  remaining  ones  may  1 
shaded  as  desired.  These  blinds  are  ver 
serviceable  on  cold  and  windy  nights,  whe 
thev  .are  a  great  assistance  in  dispensin 
with  excessive  artificial  heat. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

- +++ - 

“  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the  British  Isles.” 

Besides  dealing  with  our  native  tree 
and  shrubs,  the  authors,  Mr.  C.  S 
Cooper,  F.R.H.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  Perciva 
Westell,  F.L.S.,  include  a  number  of  th 
more  important  of  those  subjects  whicl 
are  grown  in  gardens  and  looked  upon  a 
being  legitimate  occupants  of  British  gar 
dens,  or  as  the  authors  say,  acclimatised 
Part  I.  has  a  beautiful  nlate  of  the  Straw 
berry  Tree  in  flower  and  fruit.  As  th 
book  is  meant  to  be  instructive,  variou 
leaves  are  drawn  so  as  to  represent  th 
different  types  which  occur  in  botanica 
books  to  indicate  the  shapes  of  leaves 
Types  of  inflorescence  are  also  deal 
with  in  the  same  way,  and  typical  fruit 
is  also  a  plate  that  is  meant  to  be  educa 
tive.  The  Traveller’s  loy  and  the  Lint 
are  represented  by  full-page  drawings 
The  various  subjects  are  being  dealt  wit! 
on  the  natural  system,  commencing  witl 
the  woody  Ranunculaceae  and  passing  oi 
to  Magnoliaceae,  the  Barberry  family  am 
that  which  includes  the  sweet  scented  All 
snice.  The  book  is  being  published  b; 
Messrs.  J.  M.  -Dent  and  Co.,  30,  Bedforr 
Street,  London,  W.C.  The  work  is  to  b 
completed  in  sixteen  parts  at  is.  each.  1 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  ■possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardener s  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac- 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3747.  Sweet  Peas  in  Covent  Garden. 

Please  say  in  j'our  next  issue  if  Sweet 
Peas  could  be  obtained  in  Covent  Garden 
on  March  17th,  and  if  they  would  be  the 
winter  flowering  or  the  ordinary  flowering 
vai ietifes.  .(A.  J.  Metters,  Devon.) 

No  Sweet'  Peas  have  been  quoted  in  the 
wholesale  list  of  prices  for  Covent  Garden 
during  March.  They  have  frequently  been 
shown,  but  vary  greatly  in  price.  Some 
people  do  grow  earl}'  Sweet  Peas  for  market 
on  a  small  scale,  but  hitherto  they  have 
mostly  been  the  ordinary  varieties  shown 
by  the  market  men.  The  winter  flowering 
varieties  have  not  yet  made  much  headway 
in  this  country,  and  growers  are  net  very 
enthusiastic  as  to  the  prospects  of  their  be¬ 
coming  a  profitable  commercial  commodity. 
Where  they  have  hitherto  been  grown  with 
most  success  is  in  North  Africa  and 
America,  where  the  skies  are  clear  in  winter 
and  thus  favour  this  particular  class  of 
plant.  The  temperature  can  easily  be  sup¬ 
plied,  but  light  is  the  great  drawback  in 
this  country  during  the  winter  season. 

3748.  Plant  to  Name  and  Treatment. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  name  of  the 

plant  of  which  I  enclose  a  leaf?  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  any  hints  about  its  culture 
and  what  1  could  use  it  for.  (C.  H., 
Northamptonshire. ) 

The  specimen  you  sent  us  is  Mimulus 
glutinos-us,  sometimes  named  Diplaccus.  It 
is  a  shrub  from  California,  and  is  grown 
for  the  decoration  of  cool  greenhouses.  A 
suitable  compost  for  it  would  consist  of  two 
parts  of  learn,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  one 
of  well  decavcd  cow  manure,  with  a  good 
dash  of  clean  sand.  Repot  it  now  if  the 
plant  is  too  large  for  the  pot.  W  ater  down 
immediately,  using  a  rose  on  the  watering 
pot  to  settle  the  soil.  Give  no  more  till 
the  doil  is  getting  dry,  and  'water  only 
sparingly  till  the  plant  commences  to  grow 
freely,  then  give  it  more  liberally  till  the 
end  of  October.  It  should  enjoy  the  free 
ventilation  which  should  be  given  to  all 
cool  greenhouses  in  the  summer. 

3749.  Name  of  White  Flowered  Plant 

and  Treatment. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  name  of  this 
plant,  and  can  I  strike  it  bv  cuttings  or 
seed  ?  I  have  two  beautiful  plants  in 
bloom.  Also,  enclosed  is  a  Cineraria;  is_  it 
a  good  sort  ?  Some  blooms  measure  3v  ^n- 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  V/hen  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


across.  I  raised  it  by  seed  from  Sutton’s. 
(C.  S.,  Ashtead,  Surrey.) 

The  flowering  spray  you  sent  us  was 
D'euLzia  gracilis,  a  hardy  shrub  very  much 
u;-ed  for  forcing,  and  also  for  bringing  on 
slowly  in  greenhouses,  for  spring  flowering. 
It  would  be  a  slow  process  to  raise  it  from 
seeds.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  in  spring 
when  the  shoots  are  about  2-J,  in.  to  3  m. 
long.  Take  them  off  with  a  slight  heel  of 
the  old  wood,  and  insert  them  firmly  in 
very  sandy  soil  in  pots.  W  a  ter  them  down 
with  a  rosed  can  immediately,  and  place 
them  in  a  propagating  case  or  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  stand  the  pots  where  they  can 
get  at  least  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  of  bottom 
heat  to  encourage  rooting.  With  the  higher 
figure  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
striking  the  cuttings.  \oung  plants  can 
then  be  grown  on  in  pots,  shifting  them 
into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it.  They 
do  not  require  a  large  amount  of  pot  room, 
but  the  drainage  should  be  good,  and  they 
should  be  freely  watered  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  After  the  plants  have  about 
finished  their  young  growths,  they  can  be 
stood  out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  to 
ripen  their  wood  and  prepare  for  flowering 
next  spring.  The  old  plants  may  be  lightly 
cut  into  shape  after  they  have  done  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  encouraged  to  make  good  growth 
afterwards  in  heat.  Liquid  manure  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  whether  old  or 
young,  after  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
rc.ots.  IV hen  the  plants  are  about  as  large 
as  you  want  them,  they  do  not  require  fre¬ 
quent  potting  provided  always  the  drain¬ 
age  is  good.  Indeed,  they  may  be  grown 
many  years  in  the  same  pot.  if  you  do  not 
want  them  to  get  larger.  The  compost 
may  consist  of  two  parts  of  good  fibrous 
loam  to  one  of  leaf  mould,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  well  decayed  cow  manure  with 
a  good  dash  of  sand.  The  Cineraria  was  a 
good  pink  variety,  but  there  are,  of  course, 
many  other  colours,  and  the  dark  ones  are 
valuable  to  show  off  the  beauty  of  the  light 
ones. 

3750.  Disappearance  of  Carnation 
Seed. 

I  sowed  some  seeds  of  Carnations  in  5  in. 
pots,  and  covered  them  up  in  the  usual  wav, 
but  next  morning  I  found  the  seal  on  the 
top  of  the  pots  scratched  and  mixed  up.  I 
examined  it  closely  to  see  if  the  seeds  had 
been  disturbed,  but  1  could  find  only  a  few, 
and  some  of  them  were  mere  chips.  I  never 


had  this  experience  before,  and  would  be 
glad  if  you  could  help  me  to  solve  the 
mystery.  (L.  C.  W.,  Kent.) 

The  scratchings  of  the  soil  suggest  mice, 
and  they  do  eat  Carnation  seeds  amongst 
many  other  things.  Vou  could  take  the 
precaution  of  placing  a  pane  of  glass  over 
every  seed  pet  or  seed  pan,  especially  if 
the  seeds  are  valuable,  and  remove  it  after 
germination.  In  the  meantime  you  can  also 
set  traps  with  the  object  of  catching  the 
depredators.  Insect  enemies  are  not  likely 
to  be  -the  cause,  as  they  usually  wait  till  the 
tender  seedlings  come  up  before  proceeding 
to  feed  on  them. 


FERNS. 

37  51.  Ferns  for  Bank  of  Stream. 

Please  name  some  strong-growing  Ferns 
to  plant  by  the  water  edge  so  that  they  may 
arch  over  and  partly  hide  the  little  burn 
in  summer.  I  wo-uld  like  six  different  kinds 
or  so,  not  too  common.  (Adam,  Forfar¬ 
shire.) 

Ferns  usually  grow  strongly  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  but  if  the  soil  is  net  particu¬ 
larly  favourable  to  good  growth  you  can 
piepare  places  for  the  Ferns  by  adding  some 
good  learn  and  plenty  of  leaf  mould.  Ferns 
that  would  succeed  under  those  conditions 
are  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis),  the 
Ostrich  Fern  '(Struthiopteris  germanica), 
the  Crested  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas 
cristata),  and  some  of  the  fine  varieties  of 
the  Lady  Fern  which  are  extremely 
numerous.  Beautiful  varieties  are  Athvrium 
Filix-foemina  Yictoriae,  A.  F.-f.  Fieldiae 
and  A.  F.-f.  plumosum.  If  they  do  well 
we  think  you  will  require  mc-re  of  the  fine 
varieties  of  Lady  Fern,  as  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  arching  over  running 
water. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3752.  Planting;  Lily  Bulbs. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  when  to  plant 
Lily  bulbs  in  the  open  to  flower  in  August? 
(Amateur,  Northamptonshire.) 

Lilies  usually  have  a  season  at  which  they 
naturally  flower.  Some  of  those  which  are 
grown  in  pots  may  be  hastened,  of  course, 
by  having  them  indoors,  but  in  all  cases  't 
is  advantageous  to  have  them  petted  or 
planted  in  good  time  so  that  they  can  make 
their  growth  naturally.  Lilies  that 
naturally  flower  in  August  and  September 
in  the  open  air  are  Lilium  auratum,  L. 
Henryi,  L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  tigrinum,  L. 
superbum,  and  L.  pardalinum.  Of  the 
above  mentioned,  October  and  November 
would  have  been  the  best  season  to  plant 
L.  tigrinum,  L.  t.  Fortunei,  L.  t.  splendens, 
L.  chalcedonicum,  and  L.  elegans  wi  h  its 
numerous  A'arieties.  Others,  such  as  L. 
auratum,  L.  Henryi,  L.  superbum,  and  L. 
pardalinum  do  not  come  into  this  country 
until  about  Christmas,  and  the  bulbs  could, 
therefore,  be  planted  in  January.  Bulbs 
are,  however,  planted  till  a  much  later 
period  in  spring,  though  they  lose  more  or 
less  by  getting  dried  up  while  lying  about 
in  the  seed  shops  waiting  for  customers.  If 
your  soil  is  heavy,  put  sand  round  the  bulbs 
at  planting  time,  and  have  this  done  at  once. 
They  will  probably  bloom  later  than  they 
would  if  they  had  been  planted  at  the  proper 
time,  but  in  the  following  season  they  should 
come  up  to  time. 

3753.  Purple  Sage. 

I  have  had  seme  seeds  given  me  called 
Purple  Sage.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  it  is,  if  it  is  a  flower,  and  when  I 
should  sow  it.  (Amateur,  Northampton¬ 
shire.  ) 

There  is  a  purple  leaved  variety  of  the 
common  Sage  (Salvia  officinalis),  and  the 
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purple  leaved  variety  would  be  S.  o.  pur¬ 
purea.  It  is  commonly  employed  .as  a  herb, 
but  some  grow  it  on  account  of  the  purple 
velour  of  the  leaves.  You  can  sow  it  in 
the  open  ground  in  April  and  May.  When 
the  seedlings  are  of  some  size  you  can  thin 
them  out  to  12  in.  or  15  in.  apart  each  Way, 
but  if  you  only  require  small  plants  12  in. 
will  be  quite  sufficient.  When  thinning  out 
the  plants,  if  you  require  mere  of  them,  you 
can  use  a  trowel  and  lift  the  seedlings  with 
plenty  of  roots  and  plant  them  elsewhere. 
It  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the 
common  Sage  in  cooking. 

3754-.  Common  Names  of  Plants. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the 
common  names  of  Silene,  Lychnis,  Solidago, 
Hemerocallis,  Funkia,  Viola,  Eryngium, 
Polemomium,  Helenium,  Alyssum,  Acan- 
tholimon,  and  Aquilegiia?  (R.  Walters, 
Sussex.) 

Silene  is  the  Catchfly ;  Lychnis  is  named 
Campion,  while  other  names  may  be  given 
according  to  the  species;  Solidago,  the 
Golden  Rod;  Hemerocallis,  the  Day  Lilly; 
Funkia,  the  Plantain  Lily  or  Corfu  Lily ; 
Viola,  the  Heart’s-ease,  Pansy,  Tufted 
Pansy,  bedding  Violas  and  many  other 
names;  Eryngium,  the  Eiyngo  or  Sea 
Holly;  Polemonium,  Jacob’s  Ladder  ox 
Greek  Valerian ;  Helenium,  Autumn  Sneeze- 
wort  ;  Alyssum,  Gold  Dust  in  the  case  of  A. 
saxatile,  and  Sweet  Alyssum  in  the  case  of 
A.  maritimum ;  Acantholimon,  Prickly 
Thrift;  and  Aquilegia,  the  Columbine.  If 
would  be  best  to  give  both  names  of  each 
plant  mentioned,  as  different  names  are 
often  given  to  separate  species. 

3755.  Double  White  Rocket. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  some  plants  of  Hes- 
peris  matrons, lis  alba  plena  ox  Double 
White  Rocket.  They  bloomed  well  the  first 
year,  but  not  so  well  last  year,  and  now 
they  seem  to  be  dead  cx  nearly  so.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this?  Is  the  Double  White 
Rocket  not  hardy?  (W.  Ford,  Surrey.) 

The  Double  Rockets  are  hard}'  perennials, 
but  sometimes  they  prove  short-lived  in  cer¬ 
tain  soils.  They  are  well  adapted  for  the 
north  because  the  atmosphere  is  cooler  and 
moister.  It  would  help  them,  therefore,  if 
you  select  a  soil  that  keeps  fairly  moist  in 
summer,  and  a  little  shade  would  also  help 
them  in  the  same  way.  The  best  remedy, 
however,  is  to  renew  them  every  year  by 
taking  cuttings  in  September,  or  as  early  as 
you  can  get  crowns  with  a  tuft  of  leaves. 
They  flower  so  freely  that  they  often  ex¬ 
haust  themselves,  .  especially  in  dry  soil. 
To  make  sure  of  getting  cuttings  you  could 
have  a  few  plants  in  the  reserve  garden, 
where  you  could  cut  down  the  flower  stems 
and  encourage  them  to  make  growth  from 
the  base.  Each  tuft  of  leaves  cut  with  a 
small  bit  of  the  root-stock  will  make  a  cut¬ 
ting.  These  should  be  inserted  singly  in 
small  pots  in  September  and  p’aced  in  a 
frame  and  _kept  moist  till  they  form  roots. 
They  will  grow  more  or  less  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  may  be  planted  out  in  March,  when 
the  conditions  are  suitab’e.  In  mild  winters 
vou  could  get  larger  plants  by  givingThem 
a  shift  into  slightly  larger  pots  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

375  6.  Seedling  Psntstemons  Killed- 

Last  summer  I  had  .a  fine  show  of  Penf- 
stero.Cin.s  from  seed,  but  the  frost  and  snow 
has  killed  most  of  them.  I  am  serrv  for 
this,  as  there  were  many  fine  varieties 
.amongst  them  How  can  I  protect  them  in 
winter?  (A.  T.  Bower,  Yorks.) 

Very  few  of  the  cultivated  and  improved 
varieties  of  Pentstemon  are  really  bardv. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  perpetuate  a  stock  of 
fine  kinds,  it  is  necessary  to  take  cuttings 
about  the  end  of  Seoffimber  and  insert  them 
firmly"  in  pots  of  lighf  sandy  sort.  These 
cuttings  may  be  kept  in  cold  frames,  and 


even  in  severe  winters  it  would  only  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  .place  a  mat  over  the  frame  at 
night.  A  fresh  plantation  can  be  made  in 
spring  when  the  condLions  become  suitable. 


ROSES. 

3757.  Striking;  Cutting’s. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  if  I 
can  strike  any  of  the  following  Roses  b}' 
taking  cuttings  ail  the  present  time  : — Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  fisher  Holmes,  Mrs.  j.  Laing, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha,  Marechal  Kiel, 
Lady  (lay  and  Lady  Roberts?  If  any  of 
them  will  s.rike,  please  say  what  treatment 
1  should  give  them.  (G.  Hill,  Middlesex.) 

The  best  time  for  taking  cuttings  of  Roses 
is  about  the  end  of  October,  when  an,y  of 
the  varieties,  you  mention  will  root  before 
spring.  Even  now.  however,  some  of  these 
will  root  if  you  take  cuttings  about  6  in. 
long  and  insert  them  firmly  in  c;  in.  pots, 
and  place  them  under  a  hand-light  or  in  a 
cold  frame  where  they  will  be  kept  close 
until  they  commence  growing.  Those  that 
would  be  most  likeily  to  root  are  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Hiawatha,  and  Lady  Gay.  Get 
shoots  cf.  medium  strength  and  cut  them  just 
under  a  nede  or  leaf  joint.  The  other  more 
likely  varieties  are  Caroline  Testout, 
Marechal  Niel  and  Lady  Roberts,  which 
you  can  try  if  you  like. 

3758.  Pruning  Roses. 

1  planted  eleven  Rose  trees  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  let  me  know  when  to  prune  them. 
They  were  good  plants  with  stems  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  long,  and  some  4  ft.  The  varieties 
are  Dorothy  Perkins,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Liberty,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  General  Jac¬ 
queminot,  Bouquet  d’Or,  La  France,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Blush  Rambler,  Gloire  de 
Ft ij on  and  Suzanne  M.  Rodocan.achi.  (D.  C. 
Hilt.,  Kent.) 

All  of  the  Roses  you  mention  can  now  be 
pruned,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Bouquet  d’Or, 
Blush  Rambler,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  being 
climbers,  they  should  have  their  stems 
shortened  to  2  ft.  this,  year,  to  enable  them 
to  make  a  good  start  by  'throwing  up  shoots 
from  the  base.  In  after  years  Dorothy 
Perkins  and  Blush  Rambler  may  be  thinned 
out  immediately  after  they  have  finished 
flowering.  Then,  at  pruning  time  all  that 
will  be  necessary  will  be  to  remove  the  un- 
ripened  tips  of.  the  main  stems,  and  thin  out 
the  side  shoots  if  they  are  in  any  way 
ciowded.  The  ethers  may  be  cut  back  to 
6  in.  or  8  in.  for  the  first  season. 


TREES  AMD  SHRUBS. 

37  5  9.  Weeping  Trees  for  Lawn. 

I  have  a  fair  sized  lawn,  and  would  like 
to  plant  four  weeping  trees  of  different  kinds 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream.  The}'  must  be 
quite  hardy  and  of  moderate  size  when  in 
full  growth.  Can  you  say  how  high  the 
stems  would  be,  as  I  do  not  want  them  to 
o-ertop  a  Clemalis  I  have,  and  some  climb¬ 
ing  Rose  trees  on  poles?  (Adam,  Forfar¬ 
shire.) 

When  making  enquiries  or  ordering  them 
ask  for  trees  with  stems  about  4  ft.  high. 
The  best  small  weeping  trees  are  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weeping  Willow  (Salix  purpurea  pen- 
dula),  the  Kilmarnock  Willow  (Salix 
Gaprea  pendula),  Young’s  Weeping  Birch 
(Betula  .alba  pe.ndula  Youngi),  and  Cara- 
gana  arborescens  pendula.  There  is  also  a 
weeping  variety  of  the  common  Laburnum 
(Laburnum  vulgare  pendulum)  and  a  weep¬ 
ing  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  Aucttparia  pen¬ 
dula),  but  they  are  not  so  good  in  habit  as 
the  first  four  mentioned. 

3769.  Priming  a  Young  Wistaria. 

I  ha'  &  a  young  Wistaria  with  six  branches 


planted  last  November.  The  idea  is 
plant  and  prune  it  so  as  to  make  it  coo 
the  whole  front  of  the  house  in  time,  ar 
be.ween  the  windows.  The  sheets  are ’3  ft) 
4  ft.,  and  5  ft.  long.  Flow  should  I  pru. 
these?  (Chas.  Phillips,  Plerts.) 

TKe-best  plan  is  to  regulate  the  plant  frr 
the  beginning.  Calculate  in  what  directir 
you  wish  the  main  branches  to  go;  the 
spread  them  out  by  making  the  shoots  cur' 
round  rather  sharply  near  the  base,  an 
along  the  base  of  the  wall  to  be  coverei 
The  longer  stems,  should  be  placed  furthe 
to  the  outside  from  the  centre  of  tl 
p;ant.  You  should  always  bear  i 
mind  that  it  is  easiex  to  'fill  up  tl 
centre  directly  above  the  plant  tha 
to  cover  the  wtall  on  each  side  by  bendin 
out  the  shoots  nearly  horizontally.  The 
shoots  may  simply  have  the  unripened  tii 
removed  and  nailed  into  position.  X 
doubt  you  will  get  many  strong  shoots  fra 
the  upper  sides  of  these  in  after  years,  an 
they  should  be  nailed  into  the  position  the 
are  ultimately  to  occupy,  and  constitute  ft 
main  branches  of  the  climber.  Lav  thei 
in  regularly  without  overlapping,  and  tlr 
will  give  ,an  appearance  of  orderlv  nea 
ness. 


VEGETABLES. 

3761.  Treatment  of  Tomatos. 

Through  your  valuable  paper  could  yc 
kindly  tell  me  of  a  dwarf  Tomato  that  grow 
a  few  feet  in  height  and  fruits  well? 
want  to  place  in  a  sr  nny  quarter  ou.side 
few  wooden  boxes  1  ft.  in  width  and  ft 
same  in  depth;  then  to  carry  a  few  in  tli 
glasshouse  when  our  hothouse  plants  ar 
over.  Will  any  kind  of  soil  do  for  this  pui 
pose?  Then  when  fruiting  inside  or  oui 
what  is  the  best  and  cheapest  manure  v: 
would  recommend?  (Old  Subscriber 
Lancs.) 

We  do  r.ot  know  of  .any  variety  of  Tomat 
which  would  correspond  to  your  description 
and  we  do  not  think  that  anybody  wouR 
care  to  select  it  when  raising  Tomatos.  1 
it  was  not  decidedly  vigorous  it  could  nr 
produce  a  good  crop,  even  when  required  t 
do  so.  Provided  the  stem  is  short-jointed 
it  does  not  signify  to  what  height  a  Tomat, 
grows,  as  cultivators  generally  stop  them  a 
the  height  they  want  them.  The  plants  wil 
make  an  effort  to  push  out  s’de  shoots  afte 
that,  but  every  sprout  may  be  removed  whil. 
yet  quite  young.  It  is  a  more  importan, 
question  to  get  an  early  variety  for  outsid' 
fruiting,  and  good  varieties  are  Sutton" 
Earliest  of  All,  Carter’s  Sunrise,  Earl' 
Prolific,  Iiam  Green  Favourite  and  Th 
Conference.  In  the  case  of  varieties  yoi 
intend  to  fruit  indoors,  you  may  grow  al 
most  any  of  the  popular  varieties,  includin'. 
Perfection,  Golden  Jubilee,  Lister’s  Pro* 1 
lific,  etc.  As  the  root-room  will  be  re’ 
stricted  in  the'  boxes  you  mention,  yci 

should  use  good  soil,  otherwise  it  will  ge 
muddy  and  pasty  after  being  watered.  You 
can  use  good  fibrous  loam  with  a  little  wet 
decayed  cow  manure,  leaf  mould  and  a  gore 
clash  of  sand.  Do  not  commence  feeclim 
them  until  they  set  a  bunch  of  fruit,  afte 
which  you  can  give  them  weak  liquid 

manure  twice  .a  week.  Another  stinmlan 
that  would  be  useful  would  be  nitrate  o' 

soda  ,at  -rhe  rate  of  i  oz.  to  the  gallon  o. 

water  once  in  eight  to  ten  days.  On  the! 
other  hand  a  complete  manure,  such  as  sonif 
of  the  standard  artificial  manures  advertised 
in  our  pages,  would  be  useful,  as  it  contain1 
the  three  principal  ingredients  of  a  manure1 
and  can  be  applied  at  once.  In  addition  tr 
ordinary  liquid  manure  a -small  quantity  oi| 
the  standard  manures  would  answer  the  pur 
pose  admirably.  None  of  the  manure; 
should  be  applied  until  one  bunch  is  set, 
otherwise  you  wi’l  get  a  large  prrdncftVv 
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ECSE’OKDS  CULIKTAKIT  PEA.S. 

All  Peas  are  carefully  h  ind  picked,  and  none  but  healthy  fertile  sample-  are  ever  sold  to  customers. 
The  following  Collections  of  Culinary  Peas  for  complete  succession  will  give  FIVE  MONTHS’  continuous 
supply,  if  sown  iu  the  order  marked  on  each  packet. 


SPECIAL  1909  COLLECTIONS. 


COLLECTION  A. 

4  pints  iu  sealed  packets 
for  complete  succes¬ 
sion  ..  ...  3s  9d. 


COLLECTION  B. 

6  pints  in  sealed  packets 
fo  •  complete  succes¬ 
sion  5s.  6d. 


All  sent  Carriage  Free  for  cash  with  order. 

“  CULINARY  PEAS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.”  A  booklet  by  Henry 
Eckford,  sent  free  with  all  orders  for  Culinary  Pt  as. 


FREE 


COLLECTION  D. 

12  pints  in  sealed  packets 
for  complete  succes¬ 
sion  11s. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
forward  you,  entirely  free  of  charge,  our 
artistic  coloured  Catalogue  for  1909  This 
contains  full  particulars  of  sweet  Peas, 
Vegetable,  and  all  Seeds  for  the  Carden. 


A  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  on  the  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas  given  with  every  order. 


6d. 


VEGETABLE  GAKDEIff  FOR  5s. 

BCKFORD’S  IDEAL  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  quantities  in  this  collection  are  sufficient  for  Ordinary  Gardens.  Allotments,  etc.,  and  contain  the  following  :  Four  half-pints  of  Eckford’s  Pedigree 
Culinary  Peas  for  Succession  ;  half-pints  each  of  Broad  Beans,  Dwarf  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Kunners;  and  liberal  packets  of  the  following  small  Seids  : 
Beet  Borecole.  Broccoli  (three  vaneties-early  medmm  and  late),  Brussels  Sprouts,  Early  Cabbage,  Pickling  Oabbage,  Savoy,  Oarrot,  Early  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Dress,  Ridge  Cucumber,  Lettuce  (two  varieties).  Mustard,  Onions  (two  varieties).  Parsley.  Parsnip,  Radish,  Tomato,  Garden  Turnip,  and  Vegetable  Marrow. 

-  f  n  ■  •  The  above  are  al1  Excellent  Kinds— Fine  for  Exhibition, 

n  arnage  Paid  for  5,6  cash  with  order.  If  pints  of  Peas  and  Beans  are  required  instead  of  half-pints,  the  price  of  the  Collection  will  be  8/-,  carriage  paid. 

A  specially  written  Booklet  on  Vegetable  Culture  for  the  Amateur  is  given  free  with  every  order. 

ECKFORD  rXiOWEK,  G-ARDEMT. 

ECKFOBD’S  5s.  IDEAL  COLLECTION. 

1  oz.  Kekford’s  “  Matchless  ”  Mixture  of  Giant-Sweet  Peas  ;  3  packets  of  Choice  Asters,  separate  colours  ;  8  packets  of  Choice  Double  Ten-Week 
Stocks,  separate  colours ;  3  packets  of  Ornamental  Grasses  for  mixing  with  Cut  Flowers.  1  packet  of  each  of  the  following  twelve  Hardv 

Annuals  : — Alyssura  for  edging,  Calliopsis,  Shirley  Popnv.  Annual  Chrysanthemum.  Sehizarit-.hns  nnj.K.  c-.... _  3 

Larkspur 
Everlastings  I 

with  1  packet  o 

ECKFORD'S  2s  6d.  IDEAL  COLLECTION. 

1  packet  of  each  of  the  following  Choice  Flower  Seeds :  “Matchless”  Mixture  of  Giant  Sweet  Peas  ;  Choice  Mixed  Asters;  Choice 
Djuole-Ten-week  Stocks,  mixed  :  Ornamental  Grasses,  mixed  ;  Annual  Chrysanthemum, mixed  ;  Shirley  Poppy ;  Eschscholtzia, 
mixed  ;  Larkspur,  Candytuft,  Lobelia,  Mignonette,  Schizanthus,  Nieotiana,  Marigold,  Nasturtium,  Tall,  and  Single  Wall¬ 
flowers. - 2/6  free  for  Cash  with  Order. 


HENRY  EGKFORD.  mi 

(Dept.  8), 

Wem,  Shropshire. 


SPECIAL. 


Eckford’s 

Giant  Sweet  Peas 

HY  purchase  seed  of  inferior  quality  for  your  garden,  when  by  zending  .to 
.  -  Eckford,  at  Wem,  the  best  can  be  obtained  ?  The  success  of  your  garden 
depends  upon  the  seed  supplied,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  QUALITY — 
not  quantity.  Every  seed  sent  out  by  me  is  carefully  examined  by  baud,  and  brighter 
colours,  larger  flowers,  and  longer  stems  will  be  the  result  of  growing  seed  bought  from  \\  em . 


NOVELTIES  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


Dddwell  F.  Browne  (waved).  A  beautiful  intense  bright  crimson,  almost  a  self.  7  seeds,  6d., 
15  seeds,  1/-. 

Apple  Blossom  (waved).  As  its  name  denotes,  this  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  Apple  Blossom  colour. 
20  seed?,  6d.,  40  seeds,  1/-. 

Queen  Victoria  (waved).  Extremely  large  flowers,  with  a  background  of  deep  primrose,  flushed 
with  rose.  10  seeds,  6d.,  20  seeds,  1/-. 

Mid  Blue  (Dobbie’s).  A  medium  sized  erect  flower  of  deep  sky-blue,  nearly  a  self.  10  seeds,  6d.,  20  seeds,  1/-. 
Saint  George.  Bright  fiery  orange  standards  wings  slightly  deeper  than  the  standard.  7  seeds,  6d.f 
15  seeds,  1/-. 


VILLA  (B)  COLLECTION. 

24  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each,  5s.  6d. 

VILLA  (C)  COLLECTION. 

12  splendid  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition,  50  seeds  of  each,  2s.  9d. 

VILLA  (E)  COLLECTION. 

12  extra  varieties,  suitable  for 
exhibition.  25  seeds  of  each.  Is.  6d. 

NOVELTY  OFFER. 


I  full-sized  Packet  of  each  of  the  5  Grand  Novelties,  and 
also  the  Villa  (B  Collection,  post  free  for  9s.  6d. 

|  Packet  of  each,  po  t  free  for  5s. 


1  Packet  each  of  the  5  Grand  Novelties,  and  also  the  Villa 
(O)  Collection,  post  free  for  7s.  6d. 

\  Packet  of  each,  post  free  for  4s. 
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cf  Ic.rres  and  not  much  fruit.  Good  cul¬ 
tural  treatment  with  plenty  of  light  and  air 
in  the  early  stages  is  necessar}^  to  short- 
jcinted  stems. 

3762.  Thinning's  of  Vegetables. 

When  weeding  the  beds  of  Onions,  'Carrots 
and  Parsnips,  I  always  have  to  throwaway 
a  large  number  of  good  plants.  Would  it 
be  worth  while  to  transplant  the  best  of  them 
into  other  ground?  It  seems  a  great  waste 
to  throw  them  away.  (Vegetable,  Middle¬ 
sex.) 

You  cannot  effect  a  great  saving  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  transplant  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or 
any  other  taprooted  vegetable,  because  you 
are  almost  certain  to  destroy  The  slender 
tap-root  which  serves  to  go  straight  down 
into  the  soil  and  produce  a  good  clean  root 
in  the  autumn.  The  best  you  can  do  in 
these  cases  is  to  .avoid  thick  sowing.  Onions 
may  be  transplanted  with  every  chance  of 
success  if  you  lift  them  with  good  roofs,  and 
plant  them  asrain  immediately.  The  making 
of  a  good  bulb  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  production  of  a  straight  clean  tap¬ 
root  . 


FRUIT. 

3763.  Fruit  for  a  Screen. 

There  is  an  iron  fence  at  the  lower  end  of 
our  garden,  but  as  we  have  a  piece  of  ground 
outside  of  this  on  which  to  grow  vegetables, 
the  fence  is  really  now  in  the  garden.  As 
I  want  something  to  cover  it  to  make  a 
screen,  I  think  it  may  as  well  be  covered 
with  something  as  nseful  as  ornamental. 
Would  you  please  name  anything  in  the  way 
of  fruit  that  would  grow  there.  It  gets  sun 
all  day.  (H.  F.  D.,  Yorks.) 

You  can  grow  fruits  well  on  such  a  fence, 
and  expect  good  crops  of  such  things  as 
P.ed  and  White  Currants  and  Gooseberries. 
They  may  form  a  greater  attraction  to  birds 
by  being  exposed  in  this  way,  but  a  fence 
can  easily  be  covered  with  herring  net  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  ripening.  Black  Currants 
should  also  succeed  under  those  eruditions. 
Loganberries  would  furnish  variety,  while 
Apple  trees  could  also  be  grown  upon  the 
fence.  In  the  case  of  Apple  trees  you 
would  require  a  wider  border  of  good  soil 
than  for  the  others,  as  the  roots  spread  more 
widely,  but  to  make  sure  of  good  growth  in 
the  case  of  the  other  plants  mentioned,  you 
should  take  out  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  2  ft.  and  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  wide.  You  can 
then-  judge  of  the  character  of  the  soil  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  add 
fresh  material.  In  .anv  case  you  could  use 
plenty  of  manure  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
trench,  as  you  can  always  add  some  on  the 
ton  afterwards,  if  that  should  be  necessary. 
Never  think  of  sticking  in  trees  or  bushes 
in  a  hard  soil  without  previous  prepara¬ 
tion. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3764.  Kale  Affected  with  Grubs. 

As  .a  reader  of  your  paper  weekly,  I 
would  be  pleased  if  you  could  tell  me 
through  its  columns  the  cause  of  this  plant 
enclosed  being  in  such  a  mess  with  this  moth. 
The  whole  of  my  Cabbages  are  more  or 
less  the  same,  as  also  Turnips.  I  would  be 
pleased  if  you  would  give  me  a  cure  for 
it.  I  was  thinking  the  garden  may  have 
got  toe  much  hen  pen  from  the  tenant  before 
me,  as  he  kept  a  good  stock  of  hens.  How¬ 
ever,  T  do  not  know,  and  will  be  very  thank¬ 
ful  for  anv  information  you  could  give 
me.  (Jas.  IF.  Birrell,  Fifeshire.) 

The  specimen  of  Kale  you  sent  was  badly 
affec  ed  with  the  grubs  of  the  Cabbage  Fly 
fAnthomyia  Brassicae),  a  two-winged  flv, 
and  not  a  moth  as  you  seem  to  suspect.  The 
soil  of  your  garden  must  have  got  in  a  bad 
wajr,  hut  we  do  not  attribute  this  to  the 


presence  of  fowls,  nor  to  the  manure  left 
by  them.  The  conditions  must  have  been 
favourable  to  the  fly,  and  no  attempt  appar¬ 
ently  has  been  made  to  keep  it  in  check. 
Fowls,  would  no  doubt  eat  the  grubs  if  they 
could  get  at  them,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
hidden.  Moreover,  your  predecessor  could 
not  actually,  have  kept  fowls  amongst  the 
Kale  in  the  garden,  otherwise  they  would 
have  eaten  the  greens  and  otherwise  have 
done  a  deal  of  harm  to  the  various  things 
grown.  The  fly  lays  its  eggs  upon  any 
member  of  the  Cabbage  family,  as  well  as 
O'l  Turnips.  They  bore  into  the  stems  dur¬ 
ing  autumn,  and  feed  throughout  the  winter 
on  anything  that  may  be  standing  in  the 
ground  of  the  kinds  just  mentioned.  We 
should  advise  you  to  carefully  dig  up  and 
bmn  all  very  badly  infested  plants  that  are 
of  no  value.  They  can  either  he  burned  on 
a  heap  of  primings,  or  buried  so  deeply  that 
the  grubs  would  be  unable  to  get  to  the 
surface  again.  They  should  at  least  be 
2  ft.  below  the  surface.  It  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  convenient  and  easier  to  burn  the 
old  Kale  runts  when  they  cease  to  be  of 
value.  In  the  case  of  young  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  or  anything  valuable,  you 
could  scrape  away  the  soil  from  the  neck  of 
the  plant  with  your  hands  or  a  trowel,  and 
remove  as  many  of  the  grubs  as  possible  by 
means  of  a  r.eedle,  pin,  bradawl,  or  any- 
thing  handy.  When  these  grubs  are  full 
fed  they  pass  into  the  ground  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  form  a  pupa  case  in 
which  they  undergo  changes,  and  when  they 
attain  the  perfect  stage  they  are  ready  to 
recommence  their  work  of  destruction”  by 
laying  eggs  upon  the  plants,  and  from  these 
eggs  another  brood  of  the  enemy  hatches  out. 
On  a  larger  scale  you  could  put  a  peck  of 
hot  lime  into  a  barrel  containing  14  to  20 
gallons  of  water.  Let.  this  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  when  the  sediment 
settles  you  can  water  the  base  of  the  plants 
with  the  liquid.  The  lime  will  destroy  the 
grubs  with  which  ilt  comes  in  contact,  but 
there  are  always  some  inside  the  thick 
swellings  at  which  you  cannot  get.  A  good 
plan  would  be  to  trench  all  ground  as  it  be¬ 
comes  vacant  in  autumn,  at  least  2^  ft.  deep. 
The  top  spit  could  be  turned  info  the  bottom, 
thereby  burying  grubs  and  pupae  that  have 
already  passed  into  the  soil.  Over  the  first 
spit  you  could  put  a  good  dressing  of  gas 
lime.  If  this  is  done  in  autumn  no  harm 
will  accrue  to  anything  that  may  be  planted 
in  spring.  It  is  a  very  troublesome  enemy, 
and  you  will  have  to  persevere  until  you 
thoroughly  reduce  its  numbers.  The  above 
are  the  most  practical  methods  of  doing  so 
that  are  known. 

3765.  Thousands  of  Insects. 

I  am  a  life  reader  of  The  Gardening 
World,  and  would  like  to  know  if  you  could 
tell  me  what  this  insect  is  I  enclose  in  the 
tin.  It  appears  here  on  the  ground  each 
year,  and  generally  after  foggy  weather,  in 
light  purple  patches  by  the  thousand,  and 
they  tell  me  it  is  injurious.,  but  I  fail  to 
see  it,  as  it  only  remains  a  time  and  then 
vanishes,  but  I  do  not  know  into  what.  I 
have  lived  in  several  diffeient  counties  in 
England,  but  have  not  seen  it  before.  I 
have  not  been  so  close  to  the  sea  before  as 
at  present.  Does  the  salt  air  have  anything 
to  do  with  it?  An  answer  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

We  are  also  familiar  with  the  appearance 
of  the  creatures  of  which  you  sent  us  a  re¬ 
markable  boxful.  It  is  one  of  the  family 
of  Springtails  or  Podura,  and  popularly 
known  as  Ephemeron  (plural  Ephemera),  in 
allusion  to  the  short-lived  existence  of  the 
creature.  These  small,  so-called  insects, 
are  not  endowed  with  much  power  for  biting, 
and  cannot  therefore  do  much  harm  to 
healthy  plants.  They  often  come  suddenly, 


as  you  say,  and  may  be  found  covering 
pools  of  stagnant  and  dirty  water,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  manure  heaps.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  does  not  seem  to 
influence  the  creature  one  way  or  the  other. 
If  you  desire  to  get  rid  of  them,  give  a 
dressing  of  quicklime.  Stagnant  water 
should  also  be  allowed  to  run  away,  or 
otherwise  dealt  with  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
fox  it  upon  which  to  feed. 


SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

3766.  How  to  Ferment  Manure. 

I  put  a  lot  of  stable  litter  in  a  heap  for 
making  a  hotbed  later  on.  I  damped  it  wiith 
water  .as  the  work  proceeded,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  get  warm.  I  started  a  fortnight  ago 
and  have  turned  it  once  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  could  .advise  me  what  to  co.  (C.  H., 
Northampton.) 

With  the  snow  that  fell  some  time  ago 
.and  the  rain  that  has  been  falling  since,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  damping  the  stable  lit¬ 
ter  as  that  can  very  readily  be  overdone. 
Cold  water  prevents  the  organisms  from  liv¬ 
ing  and  bringing  about  the  process  known 
as  fermentation.  If  yen  do  not  want  to  make 
up  the  hotbed  in  the  course  of  a  week  after 
you  get  the  manure,  you  should  have  spread 
it  out  thinly  and  even  have  placed  a  cover 
of  some  sort  over  it,  such  as  boards,  an  old 
door,  or  a  tarpaulin  to  keep  out  the  wet. 
You  can  ferment  manure  sufficiently  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  making  it  ready  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  hotbed  in  that  time.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  water  should  be  used  is 
y/hen  the  manure  is  very  dry  and  liable  to 
heat  too  violently.  A  slight  sprinkling  with 
the  water-can  will  then  serve  to  make  it  heat 
more  slowily.  When  you  get  more  manure, 
keep  it  spread  out  and  dry  until  veu  want 
to  ferment  it.  Then  the  plan  is  to  get  a 
fork  and  shake  up  the  manure  as  loosely  as 
possible  in  a  conical  heap.  It  will  ferment 
or  get  warm  in  two  or  three  days.  It  should 
then  be  turned  again,  placing  the  ranker 
material  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  and  the 
more  rotted  material  on  the  outside.  We  do 
not  think  that  water  would  be  necessary  out 
of  doors  at  the  present  time  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  When  this  second  heap  has  lain 
for  two  or  three  days  more  you  can  then 
build  up  the  hotbed,  shaking  the  rnanuie 
a.oain  so  that  it  mav  .settle  down  evenly. 
While  building  the  bed  you  can  tread  it  now 
and  again,  and  that  will  make  it  heat  more 
slowly  and  last  longer  after  the  frame  is 
pfficed  on  it. 

3767.  Is  Soot  Harmful? 

Can  you  say  if  there  is  anything  poisonous 
in  soot,  as  I  lost  about  a  dozen  Pyrethrums 
and  a  lot  of  Pansies  laist  year.  I  gave  them 
a  dose  of  soot,  scattering  it  over  the  foliage 
and  around  the  plants  to  keep  away  slugs. 
Anyway,  I  cannot  account  for  them  dying, 
unless  it  was  the  scot.  An  answer  will  much 
oblige.  (A.  F.  Brown,  Kent.) 

There  might  be  some  sulphur  in  soot,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  source  from  which  you  ob¬ 
tained  it,  and  that  might  prove  injurious, 
but  it  is  ammonia  that  is  so  harmful  to 
plants  when  much  soot  is  placed  upon  them. 
It  would  not  be  poisonous  if  used  in 
moderate  quantity,  as  it  is  a  good  manure, 
but  it  is  very  easy  to  overdo  it,  especially 
when  you  place  the  scot  over  the  foliage  of 
the  plants.  The  ammonia  itself  would  very 
quickly  destroy  leaves,  but  damage  must 
also  have  been  done  by  the  stopping  up  of 
the  pores  of  the  leaves.  You  should  be  care- 
ful  not  to  use  it  in  such  large  quantities, 
and  if  yon  spread  it  on  the  ground  around 
the  plants,  there  is  no  occasion  for  spreading 
it  over  the  foliage.  It  should  always  he 
kept  dry  until  you  are  about  to  use  it,  when, 
of  course,  it  will  he  of  most  service,  but  you 
should  be  careful  as  to  how  you  use  it. 
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For  a  Vi  c/ean/ng. 


NATIVE  GUANO. 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for 
Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Price  £3  10-.  p,rton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.,  4s.  per 
cwt.  at  Works,  or  5s.  cwt.  carriage  paid  to  any  Sta'ion  in 
England.  Extracts  from  32nd  Annual  Collection  of  Beports  : 

NATIVE  GUANO  FOR  POTATOES.  VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

0.  LOCKE,  Cheltenham  :“  Potatoes,  ODious,  and  cauli¬ 
flowers,  splendid  crops.  Good  all-round  manure.” 

W.  VENTEN,  Sampford  PeveriH  :  “Potatoes,  excellent 
crop:  free  from  disease  and  wireworm.” 

NATIVE  CUANO  FOR  FRUIT,  ROSES,  TOMATOES,  ETC. 

A.  W.  Brinkman,  Hull :  “  Cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and 
chrys  mths..  highly  satisfactory.” 

0.  Accletos,  Carlisle:  “Finest  manure  ever  used  for 
vines,  peaches,  roses,  carnations,  etc.” 

Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  Co.,  Ltd..  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  London,  E.C.,  where  32nd  year’s  testimonials, 
etc.  may  be  obtained.  Agents  Wanted. 


SAYOY  BATHS  i&ll  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

The  Largest.  Brst  Heated,  Ventilated,  and  the 
most  Luxurious  in  London.  Turkish  or  Rus¬ 
sian  (or  combined)  up  to  6  p  m..  2/6:  after,  1/6. 
A  splendid  Tonic,  cures  Colds  and  relieves  many 
ailments.  Electric  Light  or  Electric  Water 
Baths,  5/-.  Bran.  Pine,  Droitwich,  or  Mercurial 
Baths,  4/-.  Massage,  Electrical  or  Swedi.-h,  3/6. 
Ho1- -water  Baths,  Private  Booms,  1/-.  Chiropody,  Manicure, 
anil  Hairdressing.  Open  daily.  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Sundays  to 
1  pm.  Send  for  Booklet.  Po-t  Free. 


CHEAPEST  &  BEST 
for  all  HORTICUL- 
■  TURAL  PURPOSES. 
Always  in  slock,  in  large  or  small  quantities  in  following 
sizes:  50ft.  100ft.  200ft. 

12  by  10  14  by  12  20  by  12  20  by  14  20  by  18 

14  by  10  16  by  12  18  by  14  20  by  16  22  by  18 

16  by  10  18  by  12  18  by  16  24  by  16  24  by  18 

Glass  cut  to  anu  sizes  at  slight  advance  on  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Holding  the  largest  stocks  I  can  despatch  promptly, 
avoiding  irritating  delays.  All  Glass  is  carefully  examined 
as  to  quality  and  soundness,  and  is  guaranteed  free  from 
breakage  when  sent  off.  Customers  are  advised  to  buy 
ex-warehouse  to  secure  this  benefit.  21  oz.  Glass  from  8,6 
per  100ft. 

8pecial  Lines. — 8  by  6,  9  by  7,  10  by  8,  12  by  8,  13  by  9, 
4ths,  21 -oz.,  lls.  per  100  feet  Putty,  281bs.,  2s.  Paint,  3Jd. 
per  lb.,  specially  prepared  for  greenhouses.  Petrifying 
paint,  7s.  per  gall.  Glaziers’  diamonds,  from  7s.  6d. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Glass  A-  Builder's  Merchant, 
Established  30  Years.  31,  Moor  Lane,  E.C. 

Customers  will  find  it  best  to  buy  from  London  as  there  ,, 
less  handling,  and  carriage  is  cheaper.  (Please  mention  papet 


ORCHID 
GROWERS, 

ORCHID  PEAT 


Absolutely 
BEST 
QUALITY 
and  Value 


““ ■“ “  in  the 

Can  now  be  obtained  by  the  Truck  market. 
Load  direct  to  consumer.  Low  prices  to  the  trade. 

Send  at  once  for  The  BEST  QUALITY  at  the 

prices,  &c.,  to—  LOWEST  PRICES. 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD , 

32.  ST.  PAUL'S  ROAD. 

,  I  CAMDEN  TOWUONCOH.N.W. 


‘Gardening  World’ 
POCKET  DIARY, 
=  1909.  = 

We  have  a  few  copies  of  this 
valuable  Diary  still  in  stock. 

If  you  send  order  at  once, 
you  can  have  a  copy  for  .  . 

Post  6d.  Free. 


But  \ou  must  send  at  once,  as 
stock  is  very  limited.  Address  : 

“Gardening  World”  Office, 
37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


LLEWELLYNS 
DALMENY  ACME 
KING  EDWARD  VII 
BRITISH  QUEEN 
ROYAL  KIDNEf 
DALMENY  HERO 
UP-TO-DATE 
LANGWORTHY 
MAINCROPS 
Cooking  Potatoes 


EARLY  -ROSE 
DUKE  OF  YORK 
PURITANS 
HEBRONS 
SHARPE’S  EXPRESS 
NINETYFOLD 
Midlothian  Early 
FACTOR 

Duke  of  Cornwall 
SNOWDROPS 


THE  ROSE 

THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER.  THE  PEOPLE’S  rL0WER. 


WE  STOCK  TitE 

LATEST  NOVELTIES, 

AND  THE 

OLD  FAVOURITES. 

We  ask  for  your  inquiries. 

Descriptive  List  No.  14,  Free  on  Application 


H.  MERRYWE ATHER  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Dept.  4.  SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS. 
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NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(C'has  West)  i,  Daphne  Mezereum ;  2,  Cor- 
nus  Mas;  3,  Erica  carnea;  4,  Viburnum 
Tinus. 

(M.  D.)  r,  Galanthus  nivalis;  2,  Galan- 
thus  Elwesii ;  3,  Galanthus  nivalis  flore 
pleno;  4,  Crocus  susianus ;  5,  Crocus  aureus 
var. 

(A.  S.  Wood)  1,  Rhododendron  indicum 
amoenum ;  2,  Adonis  amurensis ;  3,  Saxi- 

fraga  burseriana  major;  4,  Cyclamen  iberi- 
cum;  5,  Scilla  bifolia;  6,  Saxifraga  sancta. 

(T.  Webb)  1,  Acacia  armata ;  2,  Choisya 
ternata ;  3,  Boronia  megastigma ;  4,  Pelar¬ 
gonium  denticulatum. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Barr  and  Sons,  ii,  12  and  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. — Barr’s 
Hard}'  Perennials,  Alpines  and  Aquatics, 
Hardy  Climbers,  etc. ;  also  New  and  Rare 
Flower  Seeds  ;  and  Floral  Gems  from  South 
Africa  for  Spring  Planting. 

James  Mason,  63,  Cr.awshay  Road,  North 
Brixton,  London,  S.W. — General  Catalogue 
of  Seeds,  Plants,  Rose  and  Fruit  Trees, 
Horticultural  Sundries,  etc. 

Young  and  Co.,  Hatherley,  Cheltenham. — 
American  'Carnations. 

The  “  Pf.rifcta’’  Go.,  22,  Mehetabel  Read, 
Hackney,  London,  N.E. — Perfecta  Slug  and 
Worm  Killer. 

T.  Fred.  Wustenhoff  Dz.,  F.R.H.S.; 
Sassenheim,  Holland. — Wholesale  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots. 

- - 

Easter  Holidays. 

To  those  who  are  anticipating  a  rest¬ 
ful  and  health-giving  change  from  the 
present  sphere  of  worry  during  the  Easter 
recess,  the  ABC  Excursion  Programme 
just  issued  by  the  Great  Central  Railway 
Co.  will  strongly  appeal.  Within  it? 
covers  are  conveniently  tabulated  an  al¬ 
most  unlimited  choice  of  resorts  suitable 
for  all  tastes  and  requirements.  The 
arrangements  for  Thursday,  April  8th, 
embrace  nearly  600  seaside  and  inland 
resorts,  extending  through  the  Midland 
Counties,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  North-East  and  North-West  Coasts 
and  North  of  England  generally.  The 
trains  are  equipped  with  Buffet  Cars,  en¬ 
abling  meals  to  be  served  on  board  at  a 
most  reasonable  tariff.  For  those  who 
cannot  leave  until  late  on  Thursday, 
extra  fast  ti*ains  are  provided,  departing 
from  Marylebone  at  10  p.m.  and  12.30 
midnight.  Special  trains  will  also  be  run 
on  Good  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and 
Monday  (Bank  Holiday).  Other  notice¬ 
able  features  o?  the  programme  are  the 
issue  of  Saturday  to  Monday*  week-end 
tickets,  frequent  day  and  half-day  facili¬ 
ties,  and  cheap  cycle  and  pedestrian  tour 
tickets  to  the  picturesque  and  historical 
countrv  in  Middlesex,  Herts  and  “  Beechy 
Bucks."  Copies  of  this  comprehensive 
publication  may  be  obtained  free  at  Mary- 
lebone  Station,  Company’s  Town  Offices, 
and  Agencies,  or  by  post  from  Publicity 
Department.  216,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Annual 
Retort.  etc.,  for  iqo8,  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society.  Some  70  new  varieties 
were  last  year  submiffed  to  the  inspection 
M  the  judges,  who  awarded  certificates  to 
f  l'-vcn  of  them.  Certificate:;  were  awarded 
to  nine  new  varieties  bv  the  Joint  Com- 
,  of  the  N  D.S.  and  the'R.H.S. 


Winter  Violets. 

These  are  always  welcomed  when 
flowers  are  scarce  and  dear  to  buy. 
Damp  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Violet 
frame,  and  must  be  kept  at  bay  by  careful 
airing.  On  bright  sunny  days  draw  the 
lights  off  altogether,  and  stir  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  but  on  rainy  or  unsettled  days 
just  tilt  the  lights  at  the  side.  Do  not 
water  often,  but  when  you  do  give  a 
thoroughly  good  supply  that  will  last  for 
a  few  weeks ;  choose  a  bright  day,  and 
do  it  early  so  that  the  leaves  will  get  dry 
before  night.  Red  snider  must  be 
watched  for,  and  any  plants  affected  by  it 
carefully  omitted  when  propagating. 

E.  VYNER. 


A  Home-Made  Hanging-  Basket. 

A  serviceable  and  inexpensive  hanging 
basket  can  be  made  by  anyone  as  follows  : 
.Having  fixed  on  the  depth  and  diameter 
of  the  basket,  take  a  pair  of  cutting  pliers 
and  cut  some  wire  netting  to  the  required 
depth  of  basket  and  a  little  over  three 
times  the  desired  diameter  in  length ; 
form  it  into  a  circle  with  the  ends  slightly 
overlapping,  and  fasten  by  turning  over 
the  ragged  ends  from  outside  to  inside. 
Now  cut  out  a  circular  piece  of  wire  net¬ 
ting  to  fit  inside  for  a  bottom.  Use  the 
finished  edge  of-  the  wire  netting  for  the 
rim ;  push  the  bottom  piece  inside  and 
fasten  by  turning  over  the  ragged  edge 
of  the  netting  forming  the  body  of  the 
basket.  Next,  get  three  lengths  of  gal¬ 
vanised  wire  and  fasten  one  end  at  equal 
distances  round  'the  rim  of  the  basket  and 
twist  the  other  three  ends  into  a  loop  by 
which  to  suspend  the  basket.  Line  with 
live  moss  and  plant  in  the  usual  way. 
After  planting  dibble  pieces  of  Selagi- 
nella  kraussiana  over  the  surface. 

C.  C. 


Raising  Vines  from  Eyes. 

The  raising  of  Vines  from  eyes  is  a 
very  interesting  and  fascinating  pursuit. 
A  good  many  gardeners  err,  when  prun¬ 
ing  their  Vines,  by  heeling  the  shoots  in 
under  a  wall.  In  my  experience  this 
should  be  avoided.  Directly  they  are 
severed  from  the  rods  cut  them  up  into 
lengths  straightaway  and  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Select  the  eyes  from  the  base  as 
much  as  possible.  Cut  them  -straight 
through,  leaving  1  inch  of  wood  on  each 
side  of  the  bud.  With  a  sharp  knife  re¬ 
move  half  the  wood  behind  the  bud  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Rose  buds  are 
prepared,  but  not  quite  so  severely.  Peg 
them  down  into  the  soil,  eyes  or  buds 
uppermost,  the  pots  being  filled  with  a 
light  sandy  compost.  Place  the  pots  in 
a  temperature  .of  50  to  55  degrees  and 
success  is  assured. 


Destroying  Weeds. 

Although  it  is  rather  early  to  talk  of 
eradicating  weeds,  yet  it  is  a  word  in  time.. 

It  is  almost  too  slow  a  process  to  weed 
the  gravel  walks  by  hand,  and  not  alto-  ■ 
gether  the  best.  •  One  gallon  of  weed¬ 
killer  as  it  is  bought  will  ‘make  about 
twenty-five  for  use,  and  this  should  he 
sufficient  to  treat  eighty  to  one  hundred 
square  yards.  It  should  be  applied  either 
early  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening, 
when  the  weather  is  fine  and  settled.  The 
weed-killer  should  be  well  mixed,  and  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  watering-can.  On  no  ac¬ 
count,  however,  should  the  can  be  used 
to  water  plants  until  it  has  been  well 
rinsed  out. 

Whitchurch.  F.  PHILLIPS.  . 


Liliums  and  their  Culture. 

The  bulbs  of  these  showy  plants  should 
be  procured  at  once.  They  are  invaluable 
for  decorations.  They  should  be  potted  in 
a  compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-soil, 
peat  and  sand.  About  half  fill  the  pots 
when  potting,  so  as  to  allow  for  top¬ 
dressing  later  on.  Place  them  in  a  cold 
frame  and  cover  with  fibre  several  inches 
thick.  As  soon  as  the  growths  appear  re¬ 
move  the  fibre  and  let  them  have  as  much 
light  as  possible.  When  the  roots  com¬ 
mence  to  grow  from  the  stems  top-dress 
with  the  same  soil  as  for  potting,  adding 
some  dried  cow  manure  broken  up  finely. 
Never  allow  the  plants  to  get  dry.  Feed 
well  with  Clay's  and  farmyard  manure 
water  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 
A  few  good  varieties  are  as  follows  : — L. 
auratum^  platyphyllum,  L.  speciosum 
album,  L.s.  Kraetzeri,  L.s.  Melpomene, 
L.s.  rubrum,  L.s.  roseum,  and  L.  tigri- 
num  Fortunei. 

Alton,  Hants.  W.  H.  Snelgrovk. 


Culture  of  Gaillardias. 

Gaillardias,  as  most  people  know,  are 
amongst  the  best  of  all  hardy  perennials 
in  the  garden,  with  their  glowing  colours,.  I 
such  as  crimson  beautifully  edged  with 
gold  and  scarlet,  and  bright  yellow. 
There  is  one  variety  to  which  I  ’should 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  gar¬ 
deners,  which  is  known  as  Kelwav-s  King; 
this  is  a  pure  yellow,  both  disc’  and  the 
petals.  Nowisthetimeto  nlant  them.  They 
will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil’, 
and  will  bloom  freely  during  the  drvesf 
summer.  Flowering  time  starts  about 
Tune,  and.  lasts  until  the  end  of  October. 

If  you  cut  off  the.  old  flowers  vou  will 
fine!  that  the  plant  looks; better,  and  will 
stay  in  bloom  much  longer  by  so  doing.  I 
To  keep  them  during  the  winter  months 
the  best  way  is  to  put  a  little  coal  ash 
all  around  the  crowns  of  the  plant's. 
When  there  is  a  very  severe  frost,  th? 
best  thing  is  to  put  a  little  covering 
around  them,  such  as  dead  stalks  of 
Asters,  and  other  things, 

Langport. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  1  go  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  bd.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


Beckenham 


L.  S.  Small. 


A.  R.  Fido. 
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Spring,  the  sweet  spring,  is  the  year’s 
pleasant  King; 

Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids 
dance  in  a  ring, 

Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do 
sing, 

Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  ! 

The  Palm  and  May  make  country  houses 

gay, 

Lambs  frisk  and  play,  the  shepherds  pipe 
all  day, 

And  we  hear  aye  birds  tune  this  merry 
lay, 

Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  ! 

The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss 
our  feet, 

Loung  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a-sunning 
sit, 

In  every  street  these  tunes  our  ears  do 
greet, 

Cuckoo,  jug-jug.  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  ! 

Spring,  the  sweet  spring ! 

T.  Nash. 


cxc. 

The  Evening  Primroses. 

Somehow  to  me  a  garden  is  never  quite 
what  it  might  be  if  it  lacks  altogether  this 
beautiful  family.  I  think  I  rank  highest 
of  all  the  most  familiar  variety — a  good 
strain  of  Oenothera  lamarckiana.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  biennials  we  can  possibly 
grow,  and  I  remember  what  a  beautiful 
feature  these  plants  were  in  the  moist 
well-cultivated  soil  of  a  large  old- 
fashioned  suburban  garden.  After  the 
first  establishment  of  them,  the  plants 
were  self-sown,  and,  somehow,  they 
seemed  to  spring  up  just,  where  they  were 
most  acceptable.  A  good  strain  produces 
flowers  of  very  large  size,  and  it  is  well 
worth  comparing  these  with  an  inferior 
strain  simply  to  realise  the  difference 
there  can  be. 

There  are  annual  forms  that  may 
well  find  a  place  for  border  work : — Oe. 
albicaulis,  Oe.  bistorta  veitchiana,  Oe. 
odorata,  Oe.  salicifolia,  Oe.  sinuata 
maxima,  all  bearing  yellow  flowers  and 
varving  in  height  from  one  to  three  feet. 
Besides  these,  there  are  perennial  forms, 
which  flower  the  first  season,  which  must 
be  numbered,  namely,  Oe.  Drummondii 
nana  (yellow),  and  Oe.  taraxacifolia 
(white),  this  latter  being  of  trailing  habit. 
Some  of  the  perennials  are  in  flower  over 
a  considerable  period,  especially  in  a 
damp  position.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
are  under  two  feet  in  height,  such  as  Oe. 
Fraseri,  Oe.  fruticosa  major,  and  Oe. 
Youngii,  and  are  really  showy  and  desir¬ 
able,  besides  remaining  in  flower  through 
the  daylight — a  great  point  in  their 
favour.  The  astonishing  thinness  of  the 
petals  of  some  varieties,  noticeably  Oe. 
lamarckiana,  and  the  wonderful  clear, 
clean  tone  of  the  yellow,  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive  characteristics  of  many  of  these  Even¬ 
ing  Primroses,  I  think,  and  many  of  them 
succeed  well  in  the  less  choice  positions 
in  the  garden,  provided  they  are  not  sun 
dried  parched  ones. 

Sowing  Annuals  Out  of  Doors. 

Mid-April  is  a  capital  period  for  this 
so  far  as  half  hardy  annuals  are  con¬ 
cerned,  though  I  never  advocate  this  form 
of  cultivation  for  choice  subjects  like 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Ageratum,  Petunias, 
etc.,  because  it  means  flowering  only  when 
the  season  is  well  advanced,  so  that  often 
the  plants  are  destroyed  by  frost  before 
they  have  anything  like  completed  their 
flowering.  No.  If  I  had  no  means  of 
raising  these  half  hardy  annuals  before  it 
was  safe  to  sow  them  outside  then  I  should 
prefer  to  buy  young  seedling  plants  just 
before  bedding-out  time,  for  these  will 
have  been  raised  early  in  the  season  (or 
they  should  have  been),  and  will  flower 
in  good  time.  But,  of  course,  where  we 
want  late  beds  or  late  patches  sowing  out 
of  doors  answers  quite  well.  It  always 
strikes  me  that  hardv  annuals  take  less 
time  to  reach  their  flowering  stage  than 
many  of  the  half  hardy,  so  that  these  we 
may  well  sow  early  and  late ;  and  we 


have  to  remember  that  the  Petunia,  for 
instance,  is  really  perennial,  and  that,  of 
course,  explains  the  need  for  as  long  a 
growth  as  possible  before  flowering.  We 
may  well  make  a  point  of  sowing  a  late 
patch  of  Mignonette,  as  this  sweet-smell¬ 
ing  plant  is  an  excellent  stayer  during 
the  rains  and  dews  of  autumn. 

Sowing  Perennials. 

The  time,  too,  is  at  its  height  when  we 
must  consider  what  flowering  perennials 
we  mean  to  grow  from  seed  for  use  in  the 
beds  and  borders  next  autumn.  Good 
seed  is  essential  and  we  have  a  wide  field 
open  before  us  and  scope  to  achieve  beau¬ 
tiful  gardens  in  this  way.  When  we  rear 
perennials  from  seed  we  are  able  to  plant 
in  splendid  bold  masses,  and  this  is  always 
advisable.  Carnations  may  be  sown  now, 
and  will  make  stronger  and  better  plants 
than  if  the  sowing  is  put  off  until  May. 
Delphiniums,  Campanulas  in  grand 
variety,  Everlasting  Peas,  Rudbeckias  of 
perennial  habit,  Helianthemums  (the 
Rock  Roses),  Galega,  Erigeron  are  a  few 
of  the  good  things  that  may  be  sown  at 
the  present  time.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  plants — Aubrietias,  Iberis,  Saxi¬ 
frages,  Saponarias  (perennial) — that  may 
be  reared  in  the  same  way  for  the  rock 
garden. 

Cuttings  and  Offshoots. 

I  look  upon  the  month  of  April  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  whole  year  for  working 
up  a  stock  of  plants  by  means  of  cuttings 
or  offshoots.  An  old  gardener  once  as¬ 
sured  me,  “Anything  almost  will  strike 
a  root  in  April,”  and  every  year  I  put-his 
assertion  to  the  test  and  generally  find  it 
true.  Thus  have  we  a  plant  or  two  of 
such  a  fine  Campanula  as  C.  persicifolia 
Backhouseii,  and  we  feel  inclined  to  make 
it  a  more  important  feature  in  the  garden, 
let  us  remove  as  many-  as  we  may  require 
of  the  small  growths  that  now  will  be  fast 
growing,  and  let  us  make  a  little  nursery- 
bed  of  these  in  some  spare  spot  not  too 
sun-smitten,  and  plant  them  here  for  the 
summer.  By-  the  autumn  we  shall  have 
fine,  sturdy  young  plants  for  bed  or  bor¬ 
der.  And  what  we  do  with  Campanulas 
we  may-  do  with  many-  other  plants. 

Rock  Roses. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Rock  Roses,  and 
I  should  like  to  say-  that  these  plants  with 
their  wide  range  of  colouring  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  hot  sunny  positions,  and  they 
often  succeed  well  on  a  slope  where  fen- 
other  plants  do  anything  but  languish. 
But  I  do  not  recommend  the  plants  for 
cold  heavy  soils  unless  indeed  they  are 
planted  in  the  rock  garden,  or  other 
raised  position,  when  they  have  a  better 
chance  of  success. 

F.  Norfolk. 

♦  ♦♦ 


Continental  Flowers  for  England. 

Two  French  railway-  companies  and  our 
South-Eastern  share  a  seasonal  revenue 
from  the  Continental  flower  trade  exceed- 
ing  ^90, 000.  The  consignments  exceed 
500,000  packages  a  year. 
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Looking  Ahead. 


♦ 

Hints  for  the  Amateur. 

“  Look  before  you  leap”  is  a  motto  that, 
if  observed,  may  save  a  person  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  quite  as  ap¬ 
plicable  in  flower  growing  as  in  anything 
else.  For  instancy,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
look  ahead  when  you  are  sending  for  seeds 
and  plants.  Do  not  order  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  catalogue,  because  the  seeds¬ 
man  has  no  anxiety  to  sell  out,  and  you 
couldn’t  possibly  take  care  of  so  many 
flowers,  even  if  he  should  give  them  to 
you.  Therefore,  if  you  find  that  your 
order  amounts  to  about  £40,  cut  it  down 
to  a  pound  or  two,  and  content  yourself 
with  that.  The  chances  are  that  if  you 
are  a  beginner  you  will  get  along  much 
better  with  the  pound  collection  than  with 
the  other,  unless  you  can  devote  all  your 
time  to  gardening  or  hire  an  assistant  or 
two. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  every  flower 
grower  must  learn  is  that  he  cannot  cul¬ 
tivate  every  flower  that  grows,  even 
though  he  would  sincerely  like  to.  If  he 
attempt  it  he  will  meet  with  flat  and 
unqualified  failure.  It  is  much  better  to 
select  a  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  varieties 
for  which  we  have  preference,  and  with 
which  we  know  we  shall  succeed,  than  to 
choose  at  random,  plant  at  random, 
and  care  for  at  random.  Another  thing: 
One  single  plot  of  well-grown  and  well- 
tended  plants  is  worth  one  hundred  times 
one  plot  full  of  one-sided  specimens, 
among  which  one  thousand  weeds  choke 
the  life  out  of  the  poor,  wondering 
flowers. 

It  also  pays  to  buy  first-class  seed,  first 
or  second-sized  bulbs,  and  plants  and 
bushes  that  have  reached  their  second 
year.  We  gain  nothing  in  the  long  run  by 
buying  bargain  counter  mixtures,  unless 
we  are  of  an  experimenting  nature,  and 
in  that  case  we  will  undoubtedly  realise 
large  quantities  of  experience,  though  as 
to  flowers,  I  would  rather  not  say.  (P.S. 
— By  “  bargain  counter  mixtures  ”  I  don’t 
mean  the  mixed  collections  sent  out  by 
reputable  dealers). 

It  is  the  gardener’s  privilege,  delight 
and  duty  to  look  ahead  from  three  to  six 
months  of  the  year,  all  through.  He 
must  do  this,  too,  if  he  would  have  his 
gardening  operations  entirely  successful. 
It  is  necessary  to  exercise  quite  a  bit  of 
care,  forethought  and  common  sense  in 
planning  for  one’s  flowers  and  flower  gar¬ 
den.  When  you  enter  into  a  large  real 
estate  you  generally  do  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  before  taking  the  final  leap,  and 
when  you  enter  into  the  gardening  busi¬ 
ness  you  also  want  to  think  extensively, 
because  the  latter  is  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  former.  The  one  fills 
the  pockets  of  somebody  with  £  s.  d.,  but 
the  other  fills  the  soul  of  somebody  with 
happiness ;  therefore  there  is  no  question 
as  to  which  deserves  the  most  thought. 

While  the  playful  spring  breezes  are 
endeavouring  to  lift  the  roof  from  your 
humble  abode,  do  a  judicious  amount  of 
looking  ahead,  and  later  on  you  will  not 
have  a  great  many  vexatious  mistakes  at 
which  to  look  backward,. 

Thos.  Francis. 


French  Gardening. 

Lecturing  before  the  students  of  Swan- 
ley  Horticultural  College  on  the  French 
system  of  intensive  culture,  Mr.  Thos. 
Smith,  superintendent  of  Mr.  Fels’  model 
small  holdings  at  Maryland,  Essex,  said 
the  produce  from  one-sixth  of  an  acre  of 
ground  had  realised  by  sale  ^850  gross 
in  six  months. 

Poisoning  by  Honeysuckle. 

Dr.  Olav  Hanssen,  of  Christiania,  has 
recently  published  in  the  Nordiskt  Medi- 
ciniskt  Arkiv  a  case  occurring  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Engh,  of  Volden,  in  which 
a  little  boy  two  years  old  was  poisoned 
by  the  flowers  of  Lonicera  Periclymenum 
(common  Honeysuckle).  The  child,  after 
being  in  the  garden  playing  with  the 
flowers,  became  tired  and  drowsy  and 
then  complained  of  thirst.  Clonic  spasms 
and  opisthotonos  occurred  and  then  diar¬ 
rhoea,  some  of  the  flowers  being  found 
in  the  evacuations  The  eyes  were  calm 
and  steady  but  set,  the  face  was  first  red 
a.nd  then  livid,  and  the  pulse  and  respira¬ 
tion  were  very  rapid.  When  the  spasms 
abated  profuse  perspiration  occurred, 
after  which  the  child  fell  asleep.  He 
made  a  good  recovery. 


-  a.  w.  — — 

Prize  Competitions. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS: — Competitors  muBt 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Regular 
paid  contributors  to  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  or  other  gardening  journals  are  de¬ 
barred  from  entering,  but  occasional  con¬ 
tributors  may  compete.  The  name  and  ,ad- 
dresB  of  the  competitor  must  appear  on  each 
article  sent  for  competition.  The  Editor’s 
decision  is  final,  and  he  reserves  the  right 
to  reproduce,  in  any  way,!  any  article  or  photo¬ 
graph  sent  for  competition.  The  conditions 
applying  to  eaoh  competition  should  be  oare- 
fnlly  read. 


WEEKLY 

PRIZES. 

A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  8HILLINC8  will  be  given 
for  the  best  paragraph  or  short  article  on  any 
gardening  subject,  such  as  hints  of  practical 
interest  to  gardeners,  notes  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  eradication  of  pests,  etc.  The  para¬ 
graph  or  article  must  not  exceed  a  column,  but 
value  rather  than  length  will  be  considered  in 
making  the  award.  Mark  envelopes  “  Com¬ 
petition,”  and  post  not  later  than  the  Monday 
following  date  of  issue.  Entries  received  later 
than  Tuesday  (first  post)  will  be  left  over  until 
the  following  week. 

Two  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  eaoh 
week  for  the  two  best  letters,  not  exceeding 
150  words,  on  any  interesting  gardening  sub¬ 
ject. 


RESULTS  OP 
LAST  WEEK’S 
COMPETITIONS. 

Some  of  the  best  papers  In  this  competition 
are  too  long,  and  we  desire  readers  to  keep 
within  a  column. 

A  prize  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  A.  B.  n„”  for  the  article  on 
“The  Culture  of  Large  Onionss,” page  218. 

In  the  Prize  Letter  Competition  a  prize 
was  awarded  to  “  F,.  Vyner  ”  for  the  article 
on  “Winter  Violets”;  and  another  to  “  W. 
H.  SDelgrove,”  for  the  article  on  “  Liliums 
and  their  Cnltur  page  232. 


Garden  Peas 

And  Their  Culture. 


Of  all  vegetables  grown  in  Britain 
the  most  nutritious  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Potato,  the  most  popular  is 
the  Pea  (Pisum  sativum).  It  is  supposed 
to  have  come  to  this  country  from  the 
South  of  Europe  about  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  but  it  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and 
probably  the  early  home  of  the  species 
was  Western  Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  of  leguminous  plants,  and  one  that 
has  been  in  cultivation  since  remote  ages. 
Soil  and  Culture. 

To  get  successful  crops  of  Peas  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  soil  well  drained, 
rich,  and  of  a  medium  consistency,  with 
plenty  of  chalk  and  lime  incorporated. 
Trench  all  ground  deeply  where  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  grow  Peas.  Bastard  trenching 
is  always  resorted  to  where  ground  has 
not  been  previously  trenched  three  times. 
By  deep  culture  the  roots,  which  are  deep¬ 
rooting,  do  not  suffer  in  dry  weather.  This 
is  of  great  importance  in  summer,  as  the 
roots  require  plenty  of  moisture.  If  this 
was  insufficient  mildew  would  probably 
attack  the  leaves  and  the  pods  fail  to  fill 
up  satisfactorily.  Manure  is  best  applied 
at  the  time  of  trenching,  using  well-de¬ 
cayed  farmyard  dung,  land  placing  it 
at  a  depth  of  one  foot  below  the  surface. 
Some  cultivators  prepare  trenches,  and 
place  the  manure  at  the  bottom,  filling 
up  with  the  soil  previously  taken  out,  for 
sowing  Peas.  This  method  has  been 
known  to  be  very  successful  with  mid  and 
late  season  Peas,  but  early  ones  scarcely 
require  as  much  nourishment.  The  chief 
object  is  to  get  a  good  rich  soil.  By  this 
means  bacteria  action  will  take  place  and 
take  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  in  the  soil, 
and  build  up  this  nitrogen  into  compounds 
which  are  passed  on  to  the  plant.  Early 
varieties  require  a  sheltered  position  with 
a  sunny  aspect,  with  soil  somewhat  lighter 
and  warm.  Effective  drainage  is  the 
greatest  of  all  promoters  of  soil  warmth. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  2  in. 
deep  and  6  in.  wide,  the  distance  between 
the  rows  being  determined  by  the  height 
of  the  variety  grown.  The  rule  is  to  have 
the  rows  twice  as  far  apart  as  the  plants 
grow  high.  The  height  is  always  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  dry  or  otherwise  season 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  A  great 
mistake  is  often  made  by  sowing  too 
thickly,  especially  mid  and  late  -season 
varieties.  To  prevent  mice  taking  the 
seed,  trapping  must  be  resorted  to.  Slugs 
will  take,  off  the  young  shoots  just  push¬ 
ing  above  the  ground,  and  a  dressing  of 
lime  is  good  to  check  them,  but  in  severe 
cases  hand  picking  with  a  lantern  at  night 
should  be  advised.  Birds  must  be  guarded 
against,  as  they  destroy  the  young  plants. 
Galvanised  wire  guards  are  the  best  for 
this,  or  cotton  thread  spread  along  the 
rows  will  act  as  a  preventive.  Staking 
must  be  done  before  the  young  plants 
show  a  tendency  to  fall  over.  Good  stakes 
with  ample  side  shoots  should  be  used,  so 
that  the  plants  may  cling.  Wire  netting 
is  coming  more  to  the  front  nowadays  for 
training  Peas  up.  It  is  much  quicker  to  . 
put  up,  looks  neat  when  finished  and  lasts 
longer  than  stakes.  It  is  also  cheaper  to 
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;ose  growers  living  near  towns,  and  who 
.  not  possess  large  estates  where  the 
ukes  are  grown.  After  staking,  earth  up 
..  either  side  of  the  row.  The  more'  fre- 
lently  the  Peas  are  gathered  the  longer 
11  the  plants  continue  to  bear.  If  pods 
t  old  they  will  take  more  of  their  share 
nourishment,  and  thus  rob  other  pods 
their  share  on  the  same  plant.  Mildew 
generally  caused  by  the  plants  not  get¬ 
ter  sufficient  nourishment,  either  from 
ck  of  food  or  dryness.  Watering 
avily,  or  applying  liquid  manure,  soot 
id  nitrate  oi  soda,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per 
1  gallons  of  water,  at  intervals,  will  often 
ercome  the  trouble. 

>wing- 

To  have  green  Peas  early  in  the  season 
rightly  considered  a  great  delicacy,  so 
behoves  every  gardener  to  exert  every 
eans  in  his  power  to  supply  some  as 
trly  as  possible.  This  is  only  done  by 
lecting  the  earliest  varieties,  and  to 
;ep  up  a  supply  during  the  season  it  is 
jcessary  that  successive  sowings  should 
;  made',  beginning  with  the  earliest,  fol- 
•wing  with  the  mid-season,  and  finishing 
0  with  the  late  varieties.  With  every 
litable  appliance,  the  Pea  season  may 
ctend  from  May  to  October,  the  best 
.onths  for  Peas  being  June  and  July, 
ugust  is  the  month  when  Peas,  if  not 
rown  successfully,  fall  away  and  often 
»t  infested  with  garden  pests.  Late  varie- 
es  .  are  dependent  generally  on  the 
eather  as  to  being  a  success  or  not.  A 
)wing  should  be  made  the  first  week  in 
anuary.  in  3  in.  pots,  placing  10  seeds 
1  a  pot  and  germinating  in  a  cold  frame- 
hey  soon  germinate,  and  should  be 
iven  air  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
lanting  them  out  in  March  in  a  sheltered 
osition. 

The  best  varieties  for  this  purpose  are 
helsea  Gem  and  Earliest  of  All.  The 
scond  week  in  January  is  the  best  time  to 
ow  outside,  when  it  is.  best  to  make  a 
awing  of  about  four  different  varieties, 
ae  best  varieties  being  American  W< on¬ 
er,  Chelsea  Gem,  May  Queen  and  Wil¬ 
iam  the  First.  Another  solving  should  be 
lade  in  February,  when  Thomas  Laxton, 
IcLean’s  Little  Gem,  Gradus  and  Ex- 
man  should  be  sown.  The  last  week  m 
'ebruarv  sow  Gradus,  Champion  of  Eng- 
and,  Daisy  and  Exonian.  The  second 
reek  in  March  sow  Buttercup,  Champion 
f  England,  Duke  of  Albany  and  iill- 
asket.  The  last  week  in  March -sow 
itratagem,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Telegraph  and 
Telephone.  .. 

The  latest  crops  can  be  sown  from  April 
0  May,  the  best  varieties  being  Autocrat 
The  Gladstone,  -  Walker’s  Perpetual 
learer,  and  Yorkshire  Hero. 

Stephen. 

- - 

The  white  and  red  varieties  of  Daphne 
dezereum  flowered  at  Christmas.  1Q07. 
iut  the  same  plants  delayed  their  next 
lowering  till  the  end  of  March.  1909. 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

Mr.  Ernest  Garnsey,  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  says  that  in 
England  eighteen  counties  are  now 
iffected  by  the  American  Gooseberry  di¬ 
ease  and  over  2,400  gardens.  In  Russia 
he  disease  is  killing  the  bush  outright, 
vnd  in  Sweden  it  has  done  so  much  dam- 
ige  that  the  Government  have  given  up 
ill  hope  of  suppressing  it. 


Propagating  .  .  . 

=  flbutiloQS.  = 


Abutilons  may  be  grown  as  bushy 
plants  or  tall  standards  and  many  varie¬ 
ties  are  also  suitable  for  training  as 
climbers  to  walls  and  roofs,  the  attractive 
foliage  and  pretty  bell-shaped  drooping 
flowers,  which  are  beautifully  veined  and 
marked  and  very  freely  produced  during 
many  months  of  the  year,  making  the 
plants  most  desirable  subjects  for  green¬ 
house  and  conservatory  decoration.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  the  plants  can  be  success¬ 
fully  flowered  out  of  doors  if  desired, 
varieties  having  variegated  foliage  being 
excellent  for  bedding  purposes. 

Abutilons  are  gross  feeding,  hungry 
plants  requiring  plenty  of  nourishment 
and  abundance  of  water,  and  on  this 
account  perfect  drainage  must  be  pro¬ 
vided,  one  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  the  foliage  becoming  sickly  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  flower  buds  drooping  being 
sad,  sour  soil,  resulting  from  defective 
drainage.  The  plants  need  treating  in  a 
very  similar  manner  to  Fuchsias,  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  two  parts  good  turfy 
loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  one  sixth  of  a 
part  sand  and  a  little  soot,  suiting  them 
admirably.  When  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth  and  about  to  flower  they  should 
be  fed  with  liquid  manure  once  or  twice 
a  week,  an  occasional  top  dressing  of  old 
hotbed  manure  also  being  beneficial. 

A  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  plants  in  question,  in 
fact,  during  the  winter  many  plants  will 
flower  in  a  heat  of  fifty  degrees  and  in 
cases  where  winter  flowering  is  not  de¬ 
sired  it  is  advisable  to  house  them  in  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  forty-five  de¬ 
grees  and  give  only  a  small  quantity  of 
water. 

Abutilons  may  be  raised  and  propa¬ 
gated  from  seed  and  cuttings,  the  former 
being  best  sown  in  March,  whilst  the 
latter  strike  readily  during  early  spring. 
If  the  old  plants  are  cut  down  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  1,  a 
number  of  vigorous  shoots  suitable  for 
propagating  purposes  will  be  pushed  out 
similar  to  Fig.  2.  The  cuttings  should  be 
some  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  pre¬ 
pared  either  with  a  heel  of  old  wood 
attached  at  the  base  or  in  the  ordinary 
way  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Light  sandy 
compost  must  be  used  and  several  cut¬ 
tings.  may  be  inserted  round  the  edge  of 
a  large  pot,  the  surface  of  the  soil  first 
being  covered  with  sand  so  that  a  little 
is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  each  hole  for 
the  cutting  to  rest  on,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
The  pots  should  be  covered  with  bell- 
glasses  or  a  hand-light  in  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  sixty-five  degrees. 

Another  method  of  propagating  Abu¬ 
tilons  is  by  stem  cuttings,  a  length  of 
stem  being  cut  into  sections  as  indicated 
by  the  cross  lines  in  Fig.  5,  each  piece, 
of  course,  containing  a  bud  at  its  upper 
end.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
a  pan  of  sandy  compost  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  *6,  be  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  glass  and  treated  as  ordinary  cuttings. 

ORTUS. 
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PRIZE  LETTER  COMPETITION. 


Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
column  short  letters,  discussing  any 
gardening  subject. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  150  words 
each  in  length,  and  must  be  written 


on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Two  Prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each  will  be 
awarded  each  week  for  the  two  Letters 
which  the  Editor  considers  to  be  the 
best. 


A  Caution  About  Lime  Water. 

Lime  water  is  prepared  by  dropping  a. 
lump  of  unslaked  lime  the  size  of  a  goose 
egg  into  an  ordinary  25  gallon  bucket  of 
water.  Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
then  use  the  clear  liquid.  Many  think  it 
is  the  white,  pasty-like  sediment  that  is  to 
be  used,  so  they  stir  this  up  from  the 
bottom  and  use  the  whole  thing.  This 
would  not  injure  most  plants,  but  for  a 
few  delicate  subjects  it  is  too  strong  a 
diet.  Do  not  stir  up  the  sediment,  but 
pour  the  clear  liquid  off,  and  use  it  alone. 

Thos.  Francis. 

Bird  End, 

Nr.  Wednesbury. 


A  Good  Creeper. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  or  as  it  is  better 
known,  Virginian  Creeper,  is  excellent  for 
covering  bare  walls  during  summer.  Now 
is  the  best  time  to  plant,  choosing  mild 
weather.  The  foliage  is  prolific,  and  of  a 
deep  green,  changing  to  beautiful  tints 
of  pink  and  red  in  autumn.  This  creeper 
has  the  happy  knack  of  clinging  naturally 
to  any  wall,  that  is  not  painted,  without 
training,  which  saves  much  time  and 
trouble,  and  looks  better.  It  will  flourish 
in  any  soil,  even  the  poorest ;  in  fact  it 
does  best  in  this.  If  fed  too  well  the 
leaves  will  be  too  large  and  not  so  richly 
coloured.  It  is,  I  think,  the  only  climber 
that  is  grateful  for  poor  soil.  It  makes 
but  slow  growth  the  first  year,  however, 
but  a  little  patience  in  this  respect  is 
amply  rewarded  two  or  three  .years  later 
by  a  beautiful  show  of  thick  foliage. 

'Leith.  E.  VYNER. 


Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora. 

This  plant  produces  along  its  flexible 
branches  a  series  of  axillary  flowers  of 
a  bright  orange-scarlet,  forming  long 
floral  wreaths,  and  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  finest  winter  flowering  plants  in 
cultivation.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cut¬ 
tings,  and  the  only  reason  why  it  is  not 
grown  so  much  as  it  deserves  is  perhaps 
on  account  of  it  requiring  a  warm  tem¬ 
perature  when  striking  them,  and  when 
bringing  them  into  flower.  A  cold  frame 
is  the  only  thing  required  for  growing 
them  in  the  summer.  Cuttings  should  be 
taken  in  April  from  old  plants  previously 
cut  back  and  put  in  a  warm  temperature 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  cuttings.  As 
the  plants  increase  in  size  they  should  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots  according  to  the 
uses  for  which  they  are  intended.  Pinch¬ 
ing  several  times  is  also  another  necessity 
if  dwarf  specimens  are  required.  It  may 
be  grown  for  a  rafter  plant,  specimen, 
or  in  small  pots  for  table  or  hall  decora¬ 
tion.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of 
loam,  peat,  leafsoil,  a  little  bone  meal, 
and  charcoal,  with  plenty  of  sand. 

J.  M.  S 

Guildford. 


Starting  Cut-back  Plants. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
perienced  when  inducing  flowering  plants, 
which  have  been  cut  back  and  saved 
for  the  purpose  to  throw  cuttings  in  the 
spring,  due  no  doubt  to  their  being  ex¬ 
cessively  pot-bound  after  the  large  amount 
of  water  and  necessary  feeding  during 
the  growing  season,  mnd  others  being  of 
a  half  hardy  nature,  and  consequently 
been  plunged  in  their  pots  during  the 
summer  months  to  provide  additional 
interest  and  effect  to  the  borders  and 
other  parts  of  the  garden.  In  order  to 
mitigate  this,  it  is  an  excellent  plan,  as 
early  in  the  new  year  as  possible,  to  give 
them  a  slight  shift,  using  any  old  potting 
material,  not  too  coarse,  which  will ’Suffice 
to  promote  root  action  and  so  remedy  the 
defect. 

Elstree.  E.  B. 


Iris  Stylosa. 

This  variety  of  the  genus  Iris  deserves 
a  prominent  place  in  every  garden. 
F lowering  as  it  does  in  the  dead  of  win¬ 
ter,  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced.  It  is 
especially  adapted  for  house  embellish¬ 
ment,  and  if  mixed  with  light  foliage  is 
very  effective.  An  excellent  plan  which 
I  find  profitable,  as  the  flowers  are  so 
delicate  and  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  the 
frequent  rains,  is  to  cut  them  just  as  they 
are  showing  colour  and  stand  in  water 
until  opened  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  when 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  house  where 
they  will  last  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Although  of  easy  culture  and  not 
at  all  fastidious  regarding  position,  it 
always  does  best  planted  on  a  slightly 
elevated  position,  facing  south,  where  it 
can  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  the  faint 
rays  of  the  wintry  sun,  while  its  blossoms 
have  some  protection  from  the  inclement 
weather. 

H.  F.  Stevens. 

Woodbridge. 


Choisya  ternata  as  a  Pot  Plant. 

*  This  native  of  Mexico  with  its  glossy 
evergreen  leaves  is  now  fairly  common  in 
our  gardens  in  the  south,  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  though 
when  first  seen,  a  mass  of  its  charming 
aromatic,  starry  flowers,  resembling 
orange  blossom,  always  excites  great 
admiration.  Cuttings  should  be  struck 
in  the  spring  under  glass  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  55  degs.  to  65  degs.  and  the  young 
plants  grown  afterwards  in  a  hardy  way, 
potting  them  on  as  required  and  pinching 
out  the  shoots  to  make  bushy,  shapely 
plants.  \\  hen  two  or  three  years  old 
they  will  be  fit  for  9  inch  pots  or  tubs. 
In  the  summer  they  should  be  always 
stood  out-of-doors  in  the  sun  to  ripen  the 
wood  and  set  the  flower  buds,  being  well 
watered  in  dry  weather  with  occasional 
doses  of  liquid  manure  if  the  pot  is  full 
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of  roots.  A  cool  greenhouse  will  sh 
them  for  the  winter,  and  they  will  flow 
there  a  month  earlier  than  out  of  doo 
but  if  heat  is  obtainable  they  can  eas 
be  forced  into  bloom  in  three  weel 
They  are  a  great  addition  to  groups  ;  - 
plants  in  the  spring  and  have  the  me 
of  lasting  a  long  time  in  flower. 

F.  E.  S. 

Langford. 


Hotbeds. 

Owners  of  greenhouses  heated  with  1 
water  pipes  have  an  ever-ready  hotb. 
throughout  the  winter  months,  when  t: 
boiler  is  kept  constantly  in  use.  All  th 
has  to  be  done  is  to  place  slate  sla 
about  two  feet  square  on  the  top  pi 
and  boiler.  This  will  make  a  kind 
bench  under  the  staging  on  which  to  pla 
the  pans  and  boxes  of  seed  as  require 
These  must  be  covered  with  glass  to  p- 
vent  the  drippings  falling  on  them  frc 
above.  Ventilation  can  be  given  by  pk 
ing  pieces  of  wood  between  the  gla'ss  ai 
pan  on  three  sides.  Turn  the  glass  eve 
morning  and  night  or  wipe  off  all  mo. 
ture.  If  the  slate  slabs  do  not  seem  s 
cure,  place  a  wooden  leg  under  each  en 
driving  the  point  of  the  leg  into  the  lx 
der.  "What  a  pity  so  many  amateu 
waste  so  much  valuable  heat  !■ 

B.  F. 

Liverpool. 


Frags-ant  Roses. 

As  many  of  our  finest  varieties  of  Ros 
are  nearly,  df  not  quite  scentless  (Fr; 
Karl  Druschki  being  notably  a  case 
pomt),  and  fragrance  in  Roses  being 
quality  that  most  people  desire,  a  sho 
Bst  of  kinds  that  are  really  very  swe 
may  be  useful  at  this  season  of  plantin 
In  a  short  letter  mention  can  only  1 
made  of  a  very  few  of  the  many  that  exc 
in  this  respect.  In  the  H.P.  section 
would  select  the  following : — Alfn 
Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Capt.  Ha 
ward,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mme.  ( 
Luizet,  Marie  Baumann,  Heinrich  Schu 
theia,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Beauty  ■ 
Waltham.  H.T.’s  should  include: — I 
France,  Daisy,  Caroline  Testout,  Duche 
of  Albany,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ernest  Lu 
wig,  Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Gruss  an  Te 
litz.  Among  the  Teas  should  be  the  o 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Devoniensis,  Meta,  S01 
dun  Ami,  Marechal  Niel,  -  Cleopatr 
Niphetos,  Maman  Cochet,  Marie  Va 
Houtte,  Bridesmaid,  The  Bride,  etc. 
while  the  old  Cabbage,  the  common  Mos 
and  the  different  Sweet  Briars  are  all  vei 
sweet.  Of  the  rugosa  section,  Coni. 
F.  Meyer  is  about  the  best,  and  is  ah 
especially  fragant. 

F.  A. 

Worthing. 

- - 

Southend-on-Sea  H.  S. 

W e  have  received  the  schedule  of  prizij 
to  be  offered  at  the  two  exhibitions  whic 
will  be  held  this  year  bv  the  Southend-oi| 
Sea  arid  District  Horticultural  Societ'1 
The  summer  show  will  be  held  on  Julf 
6th  and  7th,  and  the  Chrysanthemum 
show  on  November  2nd  and  3rd.  Th 
report,  we  regret  to  see,  shows  a  defic. 
on  last  year's  working  of  over  ^22,  an 
the  falling  away  of  members  is-causin 
the  Executive  of  the  Society  muc 
anxiety. 
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Border  Carnation  Daffodil. 

/  if  » 


Plants  in  small  pots  intended  for  border 
decoration  may  still  be  planted  out  by 
those  who  have  been  delayed  and  hin¬ 
dered  owing  to  the  unpropitious  nature 
of  the  winter  and  the  wet  condition  of  the 
ground.  The  soil  should  be  sufficiently 
dry  for  raking  and  treading  without  pud¬ 
dling  during  the  operation.  Carnations 
delight  in  firm  ground,  and  those  who 
have  light  soils  to  deal  with  need  have 
no  hesitation  in  treading  them  well  before 
planting  the  Carnations. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  flowers  of  one  of  the  most  handsome 
of  border  Carnations.  The  petals  are 
very  moderate  in  number,  but  very  broad, 
quite  smooth,  or  entire  at  the  edges,  and 
of  a  beautiful  clear  yellow,  suggesting 
the  name  Daffodil.  The  variety  is  not  yet 
very  old,  having  been  put  in  commerce  a 
few  years  ago  as  one  of  the  most  advanced 
of  yellow  border  Carnations.  It  had  an 


Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.  m  1904, 
besides  certificates  from  various  other  so¬ 
cieties,  thus  testifying  to  its  high  quality. 
It  is  a  flower  of  the  first  water  from  the 
florist’s  point  of  view,  and  quite  in  the 
English  style  of  a  refined  border  Carna¬ 
tion. 

The  plants  to  be  put  out  at  the  present 
time  are  presumably  layers  that  were 
made  in  August  last,  and  severed  from  the 
parents  in  October.  At  that  time  these 
rooted  layers  have  to  be  planted  out,  mak¬ 
ing  a  fresh  plantation  where  the  soil  is 
suitable  for  their  welfare  during  winter. 
In  very  heavy  soils  and  in  smoky  districts 
the  layers  are  potted  singly  in  3  in.  pots, 
and  kept  in  cold  frames  till  March  or 
April,  according  to  the  season  and  the 
condition  of  the  ground.  These  young 
layers  will,  of  course,  flower  during  July 
and  by  that  time  they  produce  young 
shoots,  which  should  be  layered  in  their 
turn  about  the  beginning-  of  August. 


“  The  Country  Home.” 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  deals  with 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  including  gar¬ 
dening  and  the  interior  of  many  cele¬ 
brated  country  establishments.  Nature 
teaching  would  seem  to  be  one  of  its  ob¬ 
jects,  for  various  animals  are  dealt  with  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  diaries  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  months  are  given.  Amongst  other 
places  noticed  are  the  Lily  Pond  at  Gun- 
nersbury  Park,  the  Water  Garden  at 
Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow,  the  M  ater 
Garden,  Old  Warden  Park,  Bedfordshire, 
and  various  beautiful  scenes  in  the 
grounds  and  garden  of  Stoke  D  Abernon 
Manor,  Surrey.  The  periodical  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Constable 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  10,  Orange  Street,  Leices¬ 
ter  Square,  London,  at  5s.  the  volume. 

- - 

The  Tree  Paeony. 

The  Tree  Paeony,  one  of  the  noblest 
plantsJor  the  garden,  was  introduced  over 
100  years  ago,  and  has  probably  been  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  Chinese  for  more  than 
1,000  years.  The  smallest  shrub  will 
flower  in  the  most  astonishing  manner. 
The  Tree  Paeony  is  quite  hardy,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  gets  badly  crippled  by  spring 
frosts  and  cutting  winds,  owing  to  its  habit 
of  starting  into  growth  very  early  in  the 
year.  For  this  reason  it  should  be  re¬ 
tarded  as  much  as  possible,  by  planting 
in  a  position  where  it  gets  but  little 
morning  sunshine,  this  being  particularly 
dangerous  to  frozen  shoots  and  buds, 
which,  if  allowed  to  thaw  gradually  in  the 
shade,  take  but  little  harm,  but  are  des¬ 
troyed  if  the  sun  reaches  them  while  they 
are  still  in  a  frozen  state.  Cutting  winds 
from  the  north  and  east  often  play  havoc 
with  the  swelling  buds  and  young  leaves, 
and  plants  are  rendered  unsightly  for  a 
whole  season.  For  this  reason  it  is  well 
that  shelter  should  be  afforded  in  order 
that  a  season’s  display  may  not  be  lost 
in  this  way. 

The  Tree  Paeony,  although  revelling  m 
rich  soil,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  but  will 
well  repay  good  treatment  in  the  form  of 
well-trenched  soil  and  well-rotted  manure. 
It  is  valuable  for  isolation  on  lawns,  and 
when  once  planted  should  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  as  much  as  possible,  and  allowed 
to  mature  its  shoots  which  year  by  year 
add  to-  its  size  until  it  becomes  the 
grandest  object  of  the  garden.  "VY  atermg 
well  before  and  during  flowering  greatly 
assists  in  the  production  of  large  shapely 
well-developed  blooms. 

The  plants  are  increased  by  grafting 
scions  without  flower  buds  on  stocks  of 
albiflora  or  officinalis  in  August,  plant¬ 
ing  the  roots  in  pots,  and  placing  them 
in  a  frame  with  the  point  of  union  just 
below  the  soil.  Sometimes  layering  and 
divisions  are  practised. 

A  selection  of  twelve  of  the  best  named 
varieties  is  here  given  : — Beauty,  rosy 
lilac;  Captain  Lambton,  white;  -Don 
Quixote,  rose  with  violet  centre:  Dia- 
mond  Jubilee,  rosy  purple ;  General 
Baden  Powell,  bright  red;  Grand  Duke, 
flesh  colour  tinted  rose:  Henry  Irving, 
maroon  crimson;  Julius  Caesar,  crimson; 
James  Kelway,  rose  with  dark  carmine 
centre ;  Jean  de  Reszke,  -white ;  Lady 
Sarah  Wilson,  blush  with  rose-coloured 
blotch ;  Lord  Roberts,  white. 
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5wee\  ?ea  Names. 

In  all  cases  where  any  particular  flower 
has  developed  into  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  public 
and  accessible  list  in  order  to  prevent 
confusion  by  having  large  numbers  of  du¬ 
plicate  names  for  different  varieties.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  is  not  every  flower  which 
has  an  advocate  sufficiently  interested  or 
concerned  to  go  to  the  expense  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  list. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1900,  is  determined  not  to  be  re¬ 
miss  in  its  duties  in  this  respect,  for  it  has 
now  published  a  second  list  of  Sweet  Pea 
names.  The  first  was  incorporated  with 
the  Annual  published  in  1908,  but  the 
present  list,  termed  the  “Official  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Sweet  Pea  Names,”  is  separately 
published,  price  6d.  It  consists  of  a 
pamphlet  of  16  pp.,  with  the  names,  old 
and  new,  classed  under  the  various  letters. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  alphabetical  list,  but 
each  name  is  put  as  it  reads,  so  that  those 
using  it  will  have  to  remember  or  know 
the  various  initials  used  with  each  name. 

It  appears  to  be  an  excellent  working 
list  for  all  concerned.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  all  the  old  names  have  been  re¬ 
tained,  which  is  a  good  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  duplication  of  names.  The  so- 
cietv  is  a  young  one,  and  the  Sweet  Pea 
may  practically  be  said  to  be  young  as 
well,  since  its  history  has  only  been  taken 
in  hand  as  recently  as  the  bicentenary  in 
1900.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  old 
names  will  be  reproduced  in  future  cata¬ 
logues,  as  well  as  those  that  continue  to 
be  added. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  names,  continue  to  trouble, 
readers  that  have  been  dropped  out  of 
catalogues  and  lists  years  ago,  and  me¬ 


mory  is  deceitful  when  one  tries  to  re¬ 
member  what  each  variety  was  like.  All 
Sweet  Pea  raisers  should  avail  themselves 
of  this  means  of  guidance  when  they  are 
about  to  give  names  to  their  new  varieties. 
There  are  already  a  few  cases  of  the  same 
name  being  given  to  allied  though  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties,  as  in  the  case  of  White 
Spencer  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  White  Spen¬ 
cer  (E.  W.  King  and  Co.),  and  White 
Spencer  (Burpee),  though  the  latter  is 
now  regarded  as  a  synonym  of  Etta  Dyke. 
Queen  (Sutton)  and  Queen  (Clark,  Ltd.) 
is  another  instance.  There  were  two 
named  Queen  of  Spain,  but  the  confusion 
has  now  been  avoided  by  changing  the 
name  of  one  to  St.  George. 

The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  should  make  a  similar  and  com- 


1  he  sixth  show  of  the  Perpetual 
h  lowering  Carnation  Society  was  held  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  London, 
on  24th  March.  A  fine  display  was  made, 
but  not  quite  so  good  as  last  year.  The 
long-continued  severe  weather  and  bad 
light  has  had  a  telling  effect  upon  the 
capabilities  of  the  plants  to  flower  well, 
though  that  need  not  militate  against  the 
idea  that  they  will  recover  their  status 
next  year  under  somewhat  more  favour¬ 
able  circumstances. 

Most  of  the  classes  were  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  ‘to  .colour,  though  there  Were 
several  classes  for  groups  of  varieties. 
The  various  non-competing  groups  also 
included  all  the  leading  colours.  The 
idea  of  showing  according  to  colour  is 
a  good  way  of  bringing  out  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  in  each  respective  colour. 

The  first  class  was  for  a  group  of  twelve 
varieties  of  cut  Carnations  arranged  on 
a  table  10  ft.  by  3  ft.  There  was  only  one 
competitor,  but  his  exhibit  was  in  splen¬ 
did  condition  under  the  circumstances, 
and  received  the  Gold  Medal.  The  exhi¬ 
bitor  was  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  Med- 
stead,  Hants,  and  very  fine  Blooms'  were 
Enchantress,  Rose  Enchantress,  Britan¬ 
nia  and  Gwladys. 

Another  important  class  was  for  three 
vases  of  twelve  blooms,  each  of  Ameri¬ 
can  varieties  distributed  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  Challenge  Cup  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  Carnation  Society 
was  won  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon, 
Guernsey,  who  had  fine  vases  of  Aristo¬ 
crat,  Winsor  and  Afterglow. 

Th'e  best  thirty-six  blooms  of  any  white 
variety  was  White  Perfection,  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire,  Guernsey;  the 
best  thirty-six  ‘blooms  of  blush  was  En¬ 
chantress  by  the  previous  exhibitor  ;  the 
best  light  pink-rose  or  salmon  was  Win¬ 
sor,  shown  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon  ; 
the  best  deep  pink  or  cerise  was  Mrs! 
T.  W.  Lawson,  shown  bv  Mr.  W.  H.  Lan¬ 
cashire ;  the  best  crimson  was  Carola, 


plete  list  of  Carnations  being  cultivatec 
throughout  the  country,  for  there  an 
already  many  duplicates  of  names  in  cul¬ 
tivation  given  to  separate  varieties. 

Old  varieties  that  have  been  supersedec 
are  printed  in  small  capitals,  while  thos< 
that  are  still  worthy  of  cultivation  art 
printed  in  dark  or  heavy  type.  Synonym; 
are  also  given,  and  that  will  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  all  concerned.  Many  names 
of  varieties  brought  forward  last  veai 
have  not  found  a  place  in  this  list, "but 
probably  they  have  not  been  tried  for 
distinctness.  Quite  a  number  are  listed, 
however,  which  will  not  be  put  into  com¬ 
merce  till  1910.  The  list  is  obtainable 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cur¬ 
tis,  Adelaide  Road,  Brentford,  Middle¬ 
sex. 


shown  by  Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron 
Walden;  the  best  scarlet  was  Victory, 
showm  by  the  Newport  Carnation  Society, 
Newport,  Essex;  the  best  of  any  other 
colour  or  fancy  was  Jessica,  a  white 
variety  with  scarlet  flakes,  shown  by  Mr. 
C.  Engelmann ;  the  best  twelve  blooms 
of  any  Carnation  not  in  commerce  proved 
to  be  Carola.  This  rich  maroon-crimson 
and  massive-looking  bloom  was  also 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Engelmann. 

These  classes  were  again  repeated  by 
prizes  being  offered  for  eighteen  blooms 
each  of  the  different  colours.  The  best 
white  in  this  instance  proved  to  -be  Lady 
Bountiful,  and  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Sheldon. 

The  society's  Silver-Gilt  Medal  was 
offered  for  the  best  vase  of  Carnations  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Classes  3  to  17  inclusive,  and 
the  winners  were  Messrs.  Bell  and  Shel¬ 
don,  and  the  variety  Britannia.  The 
variety  was  raised  in  this  country,  and 
besides  being  a  brilliant  fiery  -scarlet, 
seems  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  clima¬ 
tic  conditions  in  this  country  as  well  as 
any. 

■  There  was  a  fair  competition  in  the 
class  for  dinner  table  decoration  of  per¬ 
petual  flowering  Carnations  on  a  table 
8  ft.  .by  4  ft.  Appropriate  foliage  was 
permitted.  The  first  prize  winner  was  Mr. 
James  Agate,  Havant,  whose  flowers  were 
confined  to  Enchantress,  and  the  foliage 
consisted  of  Asparagus  plumosus.  In¬ 
deed,  this  plant  seemed  to  be  the  favourite 
with  most  in  the  way  of  greenery. 

A  Challenge  Cup  was  offered  by  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  and  this  was  to  be 
held  by  the  winner  until  again  competed 
for,  but  a  replica  of  the  cup  became  the 
winner’s  property.  The  winner,  in  this 
instance,  was  C.  F.  Raohael,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  A.  Grubb),  Ponteffs  Park, 
Shenley,  Herts.  It  was  for  a  group  cf 
perpetual  flowering  Carnation  plants, 
amongst  which  Britannia  and  Enchan¬ 
tress  occupied  a  very  prominent  position, 
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American  Carnation  Lady  Bountiful.  [Maclaren  and  Sons. 


both  for  number  of  plants  and  the  quality 

of  bloom. 

A  special  prize  was  also  offered  for  the 
best  vase  of  Carnations  exhibited  in 
classes  28  to  34  inclusive.  The  leading 
orize  in  this  case  was  taken  by  Sir  Ran¬ 
dolph  L.  Balqer,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Usher),  Blandford.  The  variety 
which  took  this  honour  was  Beacon,  a 
bright  scarlet. 

Non-Competitive  Groups. 

Several  of  the  largest  growers  in  this 
particular  class  of  Carnation  set  up  at¬ 
tractive  groups  not  for  competition.  One 
of  the  finest  was  that  of  Mr.  H.  Burnett, 
F.R.H.S.,  Guernsey.  Specially  fine 
blooms  were  Fortuna,  Marmion,  White 
Perfection,  and  Afterglow.  No  doubt  the 
mild  and  equable  climate  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Isles  helped  the  growers  there  im¬ 
mensely  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Middlesex,  occupied  the  central 
circular  stand,  as  they  did  last  autumn, 
with  a  very  fine  group  of  Carnations. 
Notable  amongst  them  were  their  new 
varieties,  including  Black  Chief,  Lady 
Daintv,  Rival  and  Royal  Purple  (Silver- 
Gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  had  a  group  of  Carnations  in  tall 
pass  vases  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
London,  had  a  large  group  of  Carnations, 
notable  amongst  w-hich  were  the  splendid 
scarlet  varieties,  Robert  Craig  and  Vic¬ 
tory  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries, 
Hampton,  had  a  very  bold  group  of  this 
class  of  Carnation,  including  particularly 
fine  bunches  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson.  En¬ 
chantress,  Afterglow  and  Winsor  (Silver- 
Gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann  had  an  extensive 
group  of  Carnations  set  up  in  tall  vases 
with  Asparagus  sprays,  and  notable  varie- 
:ies  in  his  group  were  Ma  Belle,  Red  Law- 
on,  Victory,  and  Carola  (Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire  had  a  striking 
lew  variety  in  Rose  Dore,  the  .flowers  of 
which  might  be  described  as  rosy  scarlet 
ir  glowing  rose,  as  the  name  would  seem 
0  suggest  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  (gardener. 
Mr.  J.  Vert)  also  received  a  Silver  Medal 
:or  a  group  of  Carnations. 

- - 

=  Hose  = 

|  ~~cr—  — 

.  White  Maman  Cochet. 

The  cold  winter  and  early  spring  has 
cept  vegetation  in  a  more  dormant  con- 
iition  than  wre  have  seen  it  for  many 
•'ears  at  this  same  period.  Roses,  therc- 
ore,  may  still  be  planted  in  the  south. 
iut  further  north  they  may  be  planted 
even  still  later.  Spring  is  not  the  best 
:ime  to  plant  Roses,  nevertheless  there  are 
nany  who  continue  to  give  preference  to 
his  period  in  consideration  that  newly 
ilanted  Roses  often  get  damaged  in 
;  vinter. 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  great  value 
if  the  Tea  Rose  White  Maman  Cochet) 


for  it  has  been  well  tested  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  found  to  be  a  very 
useful  variety  whether  for  exhibition  or 
ordinary  garden  purposes.  It  may  be 
grown  as  a  bush  or  standard  and  is  also 
admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture.  Those 
who  have  an  idea  of  forcing  Roses  next 
winter  could  at  the  present  time  pot  them 
up  so  that  they  vmuld  be  thoroughly 
established  in  pots  before  putting  them 
into  heat  or  otherwise  urging  them  into 
growth  under  artificial  conditions.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  a  beauti¬ 
ful  flower  just  in  perfection.  The  petals 
of  this  variety  retain  their  form  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  The  flowers  are  white 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  lemon,  the  variety 
being  a  sport  from  Maman  Cochet  which 
is  more  or  less  tinted  with  blush  and 
light  rose. 


Americ_  Gafnatior? 


Lady  Bountiful. 

Quite  a  number  of  white  varieties  of  the 
American  race  of  tree  Carnations  have 
been  raised  and  sent  over  to.  this  country 
since  Lizzie  McGowan  was  shown  at  Chis¬ 
wick  in  1891.  This  latter  is  still,  or  was 
recently,  in  cultivation  in  this  country', 
and  was  a  very  fine  flower,  although 
small  by  comparison  with  the  varieties 
now  in  cultivation.  Since  that  time,  a 
very  strong  endeavour  has  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  to  get 
new  varieties  practicallv  of  any  or  all 
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colours  that  would  supersede  the  varieties 
first  put  into  commerce. 

Needless  to  say,  immense  success  has 
rewarded  their  endeavours,  and  amongst 
the  white  varieties  at  the  present  day 
Lady  Bountiful  and  White  Perfection 
take  first  place.  They  have  not  been 
superseded  yet,  but  took  a  prominent 
position  amongst  the  white  varieties 
shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Perpetual 
Flowering  Carnation  Society.  Tile  lat¬ 
ter  society  was  founded  specially  for  the 
benefit  of  this  particular  class,  and  the 
name  perpetual  given  to  the  society  had 
reference  to  the  perpetual  flowering 
character  of  some  of  the  varieties,  and 
possibly  perpetual  flowering  Carnations 
will  be  the  recognised  name  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  race  in  the  near,  future.  Quite 
a  variety  of  names  have  been  given  to 
them  by  different  growers  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  other  races  of  the 
Carnation. 

All  have  been  raised  from  Dianthus 
Caryophyllus,  and  thev  differ  from  one 
another  in  habit  and  time  of  flowering. 
Although  these  are  most  appreciated  in 
autumn,  winter  and  spring,  some  of  the 
varieties  flower  at  other  periods,  and  well 
deserve  the  title  of  perpetual,  because 
when  one  set  of  flowers  has  faded  and 


For  some  years  past  various  cultivators 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  rearing  Schiz- 
anthus  in  pots,  but  these  were  usually 
S.  pinnatus  and  less  often  S.  retusus. 
Within  recent  years  the  most  popular  type 
for  pot  culture  has  been  S.  wisetonensis, 
a  garden  form  of  dwarf  habit.  Those 
whose  duty  or  work  is  to  improve  these 


been  cut,  other  shoots  arise  and  they  in 
turn  produce  flowers.  Thus,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  plant  differs  cheifly  in  its 
habit  of  growth  and  continuous  flowering 
from  the  border  Carnations  and  Picotees. 
It  is  a  race  which  has  been  gradually 
evolved  by  selecting  those  kinds  that 
showed  the  habit  of  continuous  growth  all 
the  year  round,  so  that  in  time  instead  of 
being  dwarf  like  border  Carnations,  they 
assume  the  habit  of  evergreen  bushes  or 
little  trees.  The  race  would  correspond 
to  that  known  as  tree  Carnations  for  this 
special  reason. 

Most  or  all  of  the  American  race  of  Car¬ 
nations  now  differ  decidedly  from  the  old 
race  of  tree  Carnations  by  having  much 
larger  flowers.  Those  of  Lady  Bountiful 
are  of  a  pure  glistening  white,  and  the 
large  flower  is  regularly  formed  with  just 
sufficient  number  of  petals  to  make  a 
fully  double  flower  of  eood  form.  The 
petals  are,  of  course,  more  or  less  fringed, 
as  this  is  according  to  the  taste  of  those 
engaged  in  raising  them  in  America.  A 
few  that  have  since  been  raised  in  this 
country  differ  in  having  much  less  of  a 
fringe  to  the  petals,  but  whether  they  may 
ultimately  conform  to  the  fancy  of  the 
florists  in  this  country  time  alone  can  de¬ 
termine. 


things  have  obtained  beautiful  colour 
varieties,  particularly  in  the  last  named. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  spring  or  autumn, 
but  plants  reared  from  the  last  named  are 
generally  the  most  useful,  as  they  come 
in  at  a  time  when  indoor  plants  in  variety 
are  a  desideratum.  All  of  them  may  be 
reared  like  half  hardy  annuals  and 


planted  out  or  potted  on  from  small  pot 
to  large  ones  until  they  make  bushy  plant 
of  considerable  size  for  greenhouse  0 
conservatory  decoration. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  in  any  light  sand 
compost  and  the  usual  plan  with  soi 
for  seedlings  is  to  sift  it  to  facilitate  th 
germination  of  the  seeds.  Fig.  A  in  th 
accompanying  sketches  shows  how  to  la 
the  drainage  carefully  in  the  pan  and  thei 
fill  up  with  the  prepared  compost.  Th 
soil  may  then  be  thoroughly  watered  an 
after  the  superfluous  water  has  draine< 
away  the  seeds  may  be  sown  and  light! 
covered  with  the  finer  portions  of  the  sam 
compost.  If  placed  in  a  temperature  c 
6odegs.  the  seedlings  will  soon  germinate 
and  as  soon  as  the  seed  leaves  are  wel 
developed  the  pans  should  be  stood  0: 
a  shelf  in  some  light  position  close  t 
the  glass  to  prevent  them  from  gettin 
drawn.  These  soft-wooded  annuals  ar 
very  quickly  spoiled  if  coddled  in  a  clos 
warm  atmosphere.  When  the  first  roug 
leaf  has  been  made  the  seedlings  shouf 
be  transplanted  into  other  pans  or  boxe 
of  moderate  depth  in  a  similar  compost  t 
that  used  in  the  first  place.  The  metlm 
of  transplanting  is  showrn  at  B.  As  soo. 
as  these  seedlings  begin  to  get  crowde> 
they  may  be  potted  up  separately  in  pot 
of  suitable  size  to  enable  them  to  mak 
some  further  growth.  The  plan  is  alway 
to  shift  the  plants  from  small  pots  in't 
larger  ones  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  fail! 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  The  secrc 
of  success  is  never  to  allow  them  to  be 
come  pot-bound  before  giving  a  shift.  A 
the  same  time  the  plants  may  be  pinche 
to  make  them  bushy  when  they  have  mad 
a  few  inches  of  growth.  By  the  time  th 
seedlings  are  established  in  the  small  pot 
a  cold  frame  would  be  the  best  place  t 
put  them,  because  they  can  have  plent 
of  light  and  ventilation  to  keep  ther 
dwarf  and  sturdy.  A  bushy  plant,  th 
result  of  pinching  several  times,  is  show 
at  C. 

When  the  seedlings  are  potted  off  fc 
the  first  time  a  rather  more  substanti; 
compost  should  be  used,  such  as  that  cor 
taining  three  parts  of  loam,  one  part  c 
leaf-mould  and  half  a  part  of  sand.  Whe 
shifting  them  the  second  time  one  par 
of  old  cow  manure  rubbed  up  fine  an 
one-fifth  of  some  good  artificial  manur 
may  be  added  to  the  above  as  shown  i 
the  diagram  at  U.  The  plants  should,  c 
course,  be  kept  in  cold  frames  until  the 
have  been  grown  to  the  desired  size  an 
become  bushy  by  repeated  stopping,  an 
when  on  the  point  of  flowering  they  ma 
be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse  or  cor 
servatory  where  they  should  also  be  kej 
as  cool  as  possible  and  have  plenty  < 
water  to  keep  them  growing  and  they  wii 
remain  in  an  ornamental  condition  for 
considerable  period. 

- - 

AMERICAN  CARNATIONS. 

W7hile  the  above  class  of  Carnations 
yearly  becoming  more  popular  and  in 
portant  for  a  winter  supply  of  flower 
so  the  number  of  growers  continue  1 
increase.  Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  Hatl 
erley,  Cheltenham,  have,  however,  bee' 
specialists  in  the  culture  of  America 
Carnations  for  some  years  past  and  ; 
the  present  time  are  issuing  a  new  cat;: 
logue  containing  the  latest  novelties  < 
value,  as  well  as  standard  sorts. 


—  Rearing  — 

Schizapthus  of  Butterfly  plowef. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  now  waiting  the 
attention  of  the  gardener  in  all  departments, 
and,  unlike  the  autumn  work,  the  spring 
work  cannot  be  put  off  from  day  to  day 
without  harm,  more  or  less,  resulting.  Thus 
the  gardener  is  face  to  face  every  day  with 
much  urgent  work  requiring  his  attention, 
and  the  problem  is,  how  to  tackle  one  branch 
without  allowing  another  to  suffer. 

As  far  as  possible  the  daily  work  must  be 
done  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  a  keen  eye 
should  be  kept  upon  the  weather  so  that  any 
changes  of  a  sudden  nature  may  be  duly 
noted  and  the  requirements  attended  to  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  delay. 

Bedding-Out  Plants  in  Frames. 

Work  among  these  is  very  urgent  now. 
Hourly  attention  to  (them  is  necessary  in 
order  to  have  them  in  the  very  best  condition 
for  bedding-out  at  the  proper  time. 

Seedlings  in  pots  and  boxes  and  newly- 
potted  subjects  will  need  lightly  shading 
when  the  sun  shines  powerfully.  Watering 
is  another  important  item  as  also  is  the  venti¬ 
lation.  Air  must  be  freely  admitted  to  some 
plants,  not  so  freely  to  others.  Seedlings 
just  pricked  out  will  require  syringings  and 
waterings  more  frequently  than  established 
plants ;  the  latter,  however,  must  receive  a 
good  soaking  each  time  water  is  required. 
Merely  wetting  the  surface  will  not  do.  The 
half-hardy  subjects  required  for  the  summer 
bedding  must  have  abundance  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions. 

There  are  so  many  little  jobs  to  do  and 
they  all  take  up  time ;  but  it  is  the  little 
things  that  tell  in  the  end.  It  never  pays 
to  neglect  them,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  enthusiastic  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World  only  need  to  be  reminded  of  such 
work  when  it  will  be  attended  to  and  car¬ 
ried  out  thoroughly  and  with  whole-hearted 
pleasure. 

In  the  Flower  Garden  Itself. 

The  flower  garden  must  be  maintained  in 
the  very  best  condition.  At  this  season  even 
a  small  quantitjr  of  rubbish,  such  as  broken 
sticks  and  leaves,  left  lying  about  makes 
the  whole  garden  appear  very  untidy.  If 
the  lawns  and  paths  have  not  been  swept 
lately,  attend  to  them  this  week  and  after 
the  sweeping  has  been  done  use  the  roller 
freely.  While  engaged  in  sweeping  the 
paths  be  careful  not  to  brush  small  stones  on 
the  lawn  as  they  would  be  a  danger  to  the 
mowing  machine.  The  grass  will  very  scon 
need  cutting  in  sheltered  gardens,  but  before 
the  machine  is  used  roll  the  lawn  several 
times,  and  see  to  the  working  of  the  mowing 
machine.  Even  if  it  has  been  well  cared  for 
during  the  winter,  all  its  bearings  should 
be  examined  very  closely  now  and  oiled 
thoroughly.  Do  not  attempt  to  cut  the  grass 
very  low  down  at  first ;  set  the  machine  high  : 
the  second  time  you  may  set  it  lower,  better 
work  will  be  done  and  with  greater  ease, 
too. 

Plant  Border  Carnations. 

Rooted  layers,  wintered  in  a  cool  frame, 
should  be  planted  in  the  open  borders  in 
warm  districts  at  -once.  A  week  later  will 
do  in  colder  parts,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  lift 
any  plants  very  late  in  the  season  when  they 
have  commenced  to  grow  freely.  If  the  beds 
have  been  duly  dug  and  manured  as  pre¬ 


viously  advised,  put  out  the  plants  in  rows 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Select  a  fine  day  for  the 
planting  when  the  surface  soil  is  nice  and 


Fig.  1.  Plant  border  Carnations  now  in 
rows  lb  in.  apart ,  and  14  in.  -from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  rows.  A,  plants  in  one  row ; 
B,  plants  in  the  next  row ;  C,  path;  D,  a 
strong,  well-rooted  plant. 

dry.  Make  the  soil  firm  around  the  roots  of 
the  plants  and  give  water  ;  then  allow  the 
soil  to  get  fairly  dry  before  applying  more. 
The  rows  should  be  16  ins.  apart  and  the 


may  be  treated  in  this  way. 

plants  in  them  14  ins.  asunder.  The  plants 
in  row  A  must  not  be  directly  opposite  those 
in  row  B.  The  path  is  shown  at  C  and  a 
strong,  well-rooted  layer  at  D. 


Fig.  3  shows  how  to  make  up  beds  for  sow¬ 
ing  Asparagus  seeds.  A,  A,  beds  4  ft.  wide ; 
B,  B,  drills  to  be  drawn  where  the  dotted 
lines  are  shown;  C,  C,  C,  paths. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  work  of  grafting  must  be  done  each 
week  until  all  the  trees  are  dealt  with. 
Very  often  obsolete  varieties  of  Pears  are 
found  growing  on  walls.  Old  specimens 
generally  take  up  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
time  in  the  nailing,  disbudding  and  pruning 
of  the  branches,  and  when  the  fruits  are 
practically  worthless  a  loss  is  the  result. 
These  old  trees  may  be  cut  back  and  grafts 
of  valuable  varieties  inserted  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  future  tree  would  be  fan¬ 
shaped  ;  but  as  many  Pear  trees  on  walls 
are  trained  horizontally  the  branches  may 
be  cut  back  and  scions  of  good  up-to-date 
sorts  grafted  on  just  the  same  as  if  the  old 
specimens  were  bushes  or  standards. 
Strawberries. 

Young  plantations  may  now  be  made.  I 
prefer  to  put  out  the  young  plants  in  August 
or  September,  but  it  is  not  always  conve¬ 
nient  to  do  this,  and  as  many  readers  may 
be  wishing  to  commence  the  cultivation  of 
these  luscious  fruits,  they  need  not  hesitate 
to  put  out  strong  plants  from  pots  at  once. 
Choose  a  sunny  position,  trench  the  soil 
deeply,  plant  the  Strawberry  runners  in 
rows  20  inches  apart  and  18  inches  asunder 
in  the  rows,  and  put  on  a  surface  mulch  of 
littery  manure. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus. 

Sow  seeds,  or  put  in  plants  of  Asparagus 
at  once.  Fig.  3  shows  how  to  make  up  the 
beds.  A,  A,  beds  4  ft.  wide;  B,  B,  drills 
to  be  drawn  out  where  the  dotted  lines  ap¬ 
pear,  thus  three  rows  of  seeds  may  be  sown 
or  three  rows  of  roots  planted.  C,  C,  C, 
show  the  paths,  or  alleys  between  the  beds. 
Cover  the  seeds  nearly  2  in.  deep,  and  the 
crowns  of  roots  that  are  planted,  4  inches 
deep  in  light,  sandy  soil,  and  3  inches  in 
heavy  soil. 

Spinach. 

Sow  more  seeds  each  time  Peas  are  sown : 
the  Spinach  forms  a  valuable  crop  between 
the  rows  of  Peas  ;  but  where  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  sow  Spinach  between  the  rows 
of  Peas,  select  an  open  piece  of  ground  and 
sow  the  seeds  in  rows  2  ft.  apart.  Thin 
out  the  early  Spinach  plants  so  as  to  secure 
big  leaves  on  stout  stems. 

Salads. 

Salad  plants  are  ver)r  valuable,  and  at 
this  season  one  should  make  every  effort  to 
keep  up  a  good  succession.  Adopt  a  good 
system,  have  certain  plots  of  ground  set 
apart  for  small  beds  of  salad  plants,  and 
commence  now  in  earnest  to  obtain  a  regular 
supply  of  Lettuces.,  Radishes,  young  Onions, 
Celery,  Tomatos,  Mustard  and  Cress,  etc. 
Potatos. 

Protect  early  Potatos  now  showing  on 
warm  borders.  Dry  litter  will  do. 

Seeds  to  Sow. 

Sow  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Leeks  and 
Onions.  Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Sweet  Contemplation. 

If  the  amateur  has  taken  time  by  the 
forelock  and  made  an  early  start,  the  great 
bulk  of  spring  w'ork,  such  as  propagating 
the  various  subjects  intended  both  for  green¬ 
house  decoration,  and  bedding  out,  will  be 
completed,  that  is,  so  far  as  sowing  the  seed 
and  striking  the  cuttings  are  concerned, 
although  of  course,  one  must  be  constantly 
raising  fresh  plants  for  indoor  use  if  a 
succession  of  flowers  is  to  be  kept  up. 

Between  the  intervals  of  boxing  off  and 
potting  on  he  will  have  time  perhaps  to 
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contemplate  the  successes  .and  failures  at¬ 
tending  his  efforts,  taking  careful  note  of 
each,  nor  resting  content  till  the  cause  of 
the  latter  is  determined,  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  its  repetition  another  time.  All 
the  stutf  intended  for  outdoor  work  must 
be  thoroughly  hardened  off  in  the  cold- 
frames,  closed  at  first,  with  air  admitted  by 
day,  then  gradually  increased  till  the  lights 
can  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

With  the  advent  of  mild  weather,  but 
little  fire-heat  will  be  required,  although, 
where  the  pipes  run  through  the  propagator, 
and  tender  seedlings  are  being  raised,  it  is 
as  well  to  light  up  a  little  each  night  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  bottom-heat. 
Unobtrusive  but  Useful. 

This  aptly  describes  that  fine  greenhouse 
plant  Primula  kewensis,  which  appears  to 
be  less  known  to  amateurs  than  its  merit 
deserves.  All  who  grow  Primulas  should 
certainly  include  this  almost  perpetual 
blooming  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
a  beautiful  clear  chrome  yellow,  and  are 
produced  in  whorls,  sometimes  two,  some¬ 
times  three,  each  with  many  blossoms 
thrown  out  from  the  central  upright  scape, 
on  stalks  some  two  inches  or  so  in  length, 
supported  by  leafy  bracts  which  tend  to 
throw  them  out  in  bold  relief. 

A  little  manure  water  should  now  be 
given  to  all  plants  in  blossom  or  showing 
bud,  and  the  blooms  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  they  cease  to  be  ornamental,  in 
order  to  prolong  the  flowering  period,  or, 
if  desired,  the  best  may  remain'  for  seed, 
which  may,  when  ripened,  be  dried  and 
sown,  treated  in  fact  as  ordinary  Primulas. 

Calceolarias  and  Greenfly. 

Those  who-  grow  their  stock  of  young 
Calceolarias  in  the  greenhouse  will  often 
find  about  this  time  that  the  plants  become 
more  or  less  infested  with  aphis  or  greenfly, 
and  this  being  the  case,  the  amateur  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  eradicate  the  pest. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  fumigating  or 
bv  the  use  of  one  of  the  many  advertised 
insecticides,  whilst  a  good  home-made 
remedy  can  be  obtained  by  making  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  any  common  strong  tobacco  and 
soft  soap,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
such  delicate  young  foliage  cannot  with¬ 
stand  too  strong  a  decoction  ;  half-an-ounce 
of  shag  will  be  sufficient  for  nearly  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  it  is  better,  if  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  is  not  effective,  to  repeat  the  dose 
rather  than  increase  its  strength. 

The  infested  plants  may  be  held  upside 
down  and  immersed,  whilst  the  larger  must 
be  gone  over  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and 
in  both  cases  a  good  syringing  will  remove 
the  mixture  after  its  work  is  done. 

Fuchsias  for  Summer. 

Fuchsias  are  to  be  found  in  every  green¬ 
house  during  the  summer  months,  and  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  the  necessary  train¬ 
ing  must  be  given  during  the  spring.  Re¬ 
pot  young  plants  when  the  roots  become 
visible  through  the  ball  of  soil,  and  induce 
them  to  grow  into  summetrical  form  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  plants  round  occasionally  to  enable 
all  sides  to  obtain  equal  advantage  of  light. 

For  standards  all  the  lower  side-shoots 
should  be  removed,  leaving  only  sufficient 
at  the  top  to  form  a  good  head,  whilst  same 
must  be  trained  as  pillar,  plants  in  the 
conservatory,  the  old  Fuchsia  fulgens  being 
particularly  lovely  treated  thus.  When  in 
•growth,  they  require  liberal  supplies  of 
moisture,  and  some  shade  will  be  necessary 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  April  sun. 

Two  Fine  Greenhouse  Shrubs. 

The  peat-loving  Leschenaultias,  both  L. 
formosa,  and  the  grand  blue-flowering  L. 
biloba  major,  are  -amongst  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  of  this  class  of  plants,  and  should  be 
allotted  a  warm  corner  in  the  house,  free 


from  any  suspicion  of  draughts,  for,  though 
somewhat  resembling  the  heaths,  they  re¬ 
quire  a  few  degrees  more  heat  to  grow  them 
to  perfection.  If  necessary,  they  should  be 
repotted  now,  as  it  is  very  noticeable  how 
much  better  they  do  if  allowed  plenty  of 
root-room.  Good  sound  peat,  with  a  plenti¬ 
ful  addition  of  ,s,ilver-sand,  firm  potting, 
thorough  drainage,  and,  above  all,  it  is 
essential  that  the  stems  be  not  buried  with' 
soil  in  the  operation.  Care  in  these  little 
details  ■  should,  all  . other  things  being  equal, 
ensure  success,  whilst  if  it  is  desired  to  in¬ 
crease  the  stock  of  plants,  cuttings  may  be 
taken  now  of  any  fairly-ripened  shoots, 
which  will  strike  if  placed  singly  in  small 
pots  of  sand  and  peat,  placed  beneath  a 
bell-glass  and  introduced  to  a  genial  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  seventy  degrees. 

Starting-  Achimenes. 

Amateurs  have  done  well  who  have 
started  early  batches  of  these  beautiful 
plants,  which,  as  pot  or  basket  plants  are 
really  superb.  Those  who  have  not  already 
done  so,  may  purchase  bulbs  or  tubers  and 
start  at  once  by  placing  them,  in  shallow 
boxes  of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  after  the 
manner  of  Begonias. 

A  moist  heat  of  about  seventy  degrees  will 
soon  cause  them  to  emit  new  growths,  and 
when  these  are  about  one  inch  in  length, 
the  plants  may  be  shifted  into  pots,  baskets 
or  pans.  Loam,  peat,  old  manure  and  sand 
in  equal  quantities  form  a  good  compost, 
and  after  keeping  them  close  for.  a  time, 
gradually  introduce  them  to  more  light  and 
air  to  ensure  the  stems  growing  thick  and 
strong,  and  capable  of  bearing  many  fine 
flowers. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Deciduous  Dendrobiums. 

This  class  of  Orchids  are  not  so  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  at  the  present  time  as  was 
the  case  a  few  years  ago.  Like  many  other 
beautiful  kinds  of  Orchids,  they  have  to 
give  way  to-  those  sorts  which  are,  what 
may  reasonably  be  termed  the  prevailing 
fashion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
claim  to-  more  general  -cultivation,  and  where 
amateurs  are  in  possession  of  a  plant  stove 
and  a  cooler  house  in  which  to  place  the 
plants  during  the  resting  period,  they  may 
be  successfully  grown.  As  in  the  case  of 
nearly  all  Orchids  that  drop  for  a  period 
out  of  popular  favour,  they  are  procurable 
for  a  modest  outlaj-,  well  within  the  limits 
of  the  most  humble  amateur,  and  perhaps 
while  I  am  on  the  subject  an  enumeration 
of  a  few  of  the  most  easily  grown  among 
the  species,  and  hybrids  of.  this  section  of 
Dendrobiums  may  be  of  service. 

Among  the  species  are  D.  aureum,  D. 
wardianium,  D.  nobili  in  its  varied  form, 
D.  crassinode.  and  D.  primulinum.  The 
hybrids  possessing  robust  constitutions  and 
free-flowering  characteristics  are  D.  Cassi- 
ope,  D.  Cybele,  D.  A-insworthii  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms  [I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Dendrobium  with  a  wider  range  of  varia¬ 
tions  than  the  last  named  and  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  under  the  name  of  D. 
splendissimum — some  variety  or  another] 
D.  Doris,  D.  eusomum,  D.  Euryalus,  D. 
melan discus,  D.  Sibyl,  D.  Venus  and  the 
varied  forms  of  D.  Wiga-niae.  These  Den¬ 
drobiums  give  a  good  succession  of  flowers 
from  January  until  the  end1  of  April  and 
are  particularly  attractive  and  useful. 

Where  the  pliant-s  have  been  extensively 
cultivated  previously  to  this  note  appearing, 
those  that  have  passed  out  of  flower  will 
also  have  advanced  their  new  growths  to 
some  extent,  so  much  so  that  new  roots 
will  be  showing  at  the  base  of  the  new 
shoots.  Such  plants  shonld  have  any  re¬ 


potting  requirements  necessary  attended  to 
without  delay.  I  do  not  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  or  advisable  to  re-pot  this  class  of 
Dendrobiums  annually,  but  every  plant 
should  be  carefully  gone  over  and  examined 
to-  see  that  the  potting  compost  is  in  a 
satisfactory  state  of  preservation.  It  will 
be  found  in  most  cases  that  the  sphagnum 
moss;  on  the  surface  of  the  compost  will 
have  died  during  the  prolonged  resting 
season.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  dead 
material  should  be  -replaced  with  living 
sphagnum,  chopped  into  Suitable  length. 
The  plants-  should  also  be  examined  to  see 
that  they  are  free  from  insect  pests,  as  they 
are  much  more  conveniently  cleaned  at 
this  period  than  when  the  new  growths  be¬ 
come  infested. 

Where  plants  require  re-potting  turn  them 
out  of  their  receptacles  and  remove  the 
whole  of  the  old  potting  compost  and  de¬ 
caying  matter  about  the  plants.  Shallow 
pans,  pots  or  baskets  may  be  used,  which¬ 
ever  may  be  the  most  convenient,  but  these 
should  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  plants 
comfortably.  Give  plenty  of  good  drainage 
and,  above  all  things,  avoid  the  use  of  too 
great  a  bulk  of  potting  compost.  This  may 
consist  of  good  fibrous  peat  or  Osmunda 
fibre  and  chopped  sphagnum  in  about  equal 
portions,  sufficient  sand  or  finely  broken 
crocks  being  added  to  render  the  compos; 
porous.  Press  this  firmly  about  the  plants 
and  secure  the  pseudo-bulbs  by  fixing  suit¬ 
able  stakes.  The  plants  should  be  well 
watered  after  re-potting  and  placed  in  a 
warm,  growing  temperature  of  about  70  de¬ 
grees  and  every  encouragement  must  then 
be  afforded  to  induce  free  and  rapid  growth. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 

4 — ♦++ — : 

Mr.  F.  W.  Ashton. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Ash¬ 
ton,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Middlesex,  since  1905,  left  them  on  March 
31st,  and  now  ceases  to  represent  them  in 
any  way. 

The  Late  Mr.  Roupell. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Roupell,  a 
former  M.P.  for  Lambeth,  the  story  of 
whose  remarkable  life  has  recently  been 
recorded  in  the  Press,  was  the  founder, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  president, 
of  the  Streatham  and  Brixton  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  the  members  of  which  sent 
a  very  beautiful  wreath  to  his  funeral  or. 
March  29th. 

^  Fruit  Tree  Spraying.— At  Messrs 
T.  H.  Wood  and  Son’s  Fruit  Farm.  Swan 
ley,  Kent,  some  interesting  demonstra¬ 
tions  have  just  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons  with  their 
steam  driven  spraying  machinery.  The 
plant  employed  consists  of  a  portable 
boiler  with  high  pressure  steam  pump,  in 
conjunction  with  a  system  of  light  port¬ 
able  piping  through  which  the  wash  is  de¬ 
livered.  As  many  as  eight  jets  can  be 
operated  at  the  same  time,  and  larger 
sizes  are  also  made.  The  special  features 
of  the  plant  are  its  extreme  portability 
and  -economy  in  use  combined  with  the 
highest  efficiency,  as  evidence  of  which  -it 
may  be  mentioned  that  750  Plum  and 
Apple  trees  were  thoroughly  well  sprayed 
in  four  hours  by  six  men,  using  400  gal¬ 
lons  of  wash  per  hour.  It  is  the  only 
system  of  power  spraying  suitable  for 
cases  where  bush  fruit  is  planted  under¬ 
neath  orchard  trees,  and  should  certainly 
claim  attention  at  the  hands  of  all  fruit 
growers  who  have  extensive  plantations 
to  spray. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
?orld,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  mav 
over  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
hould  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  written  on 
ne  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
f  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
he  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
repare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
rawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
he  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall-,  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  V/hen  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


should  get  good  plants  oi  the  Tobacco  to 
begin  with,  so  as  to  give  them  a  good  start 
in  a  window  that  gets  little  sun  heat.  After 
they  are  well  into  growth  they  do  well 
enough  in  a  somewhat  shady  position  and 
flower  likewise.  For  the  front  of  the  box 
there  is  no  more  suitable  plant  for  a  shady 
situation  than  Creeping  Jenny  to  hang  down 
over  the  edges.  In  the  autumn  you  could 
plant  bulbs  of  Daffodils,  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops. 

3773.  Design  for  Window  Box. 

There  is  some  rivalry  in  our  town  as  to 
who  can  grow  the  best  window  box  of 
flowers.  I  had  a  try  last  j'ear,  but  my  flowers 
were  past  their  best  at  the  time  of  judging 
at  the  end  of  July.  Would  you  suggest  a 
good  design  which  would  still  be  in  good 
condition  about  that  time?  The  plants 
should  be  fairly  easy  to  grow.  (A  Reader, 
Derbyshire.) 

You  could  plant  single  Petunias  along  the 
back,  as  they  will  grow  fairly  tall.  You 
could  then  have  white  Marguerites  alternat¬ 
ing  with  red  or  scarlet  Antirrhinums.  A 
pink  variety  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Geranium  to 
hang  over  the  edges  would  complete  the 
box.  If  these  are  well  attended  to  with  water 
they  will  grow  and  flower  continuously  till 
well  into  September  at  least.  The  Antirrhi¬ 
nums  may  come  into  bloom  first,  but  if  the 
early  spikes  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  go 
out  of  bloom  the  plants  will  throw  up  shorter 
side  shoots  which  will  keep  up  a  succession 
of  bloom. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3  7  74.  What  to  Grow  in  Paraffin  Tubs. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  what  I  could 
grow  in  some  paraffin  tubs  if  I  saw  them  in 
half?  (Beginner,  Northamptonshire.) 

You  can  grow  a  great  variety  of  plants 
in  paraffin  tubs  if  you  manage  them  pro¬ 
perly.  If  the  tubs  are  not  thoroughly 
cleaned  or  free  from  the  paraffin  it  would  be 
well  to  burn  some  paper  inside  them  so  as  to 
consume  the  paraffin.  It  may  set  light  to  the 
inside  of  the  tubs,  but  you  can  stop  it  be¬ 
fore  it  proceeds  too  far.  You  could  then 
use  the  tubs  in  the  form  of  garden  vases, 
either  stood  on  the  ground  or  elevated  on 
pedestals,  or  yrnu  could  stand  them  on  bal¬ 
conies  or  the  terrace  walls  of  your  garden 
if  there  are  any.  Plants  that  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  are  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Marguerites-,  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
Ix>belia  fulgens,  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargo¬ 
niums.  The  latter  may  be  trained  to  stakes 
in  the  form  of  bushes  in  the  centre,  or,  what 
would  be  more  pleasing,  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  hang  down  over  the  sides  of  the 
tubs.  The  purpose  to  which  paraffin  casks 
are  usually  put  when  sawn  in  half  is  the 
culture  of  Water  Lilies.  The  tubs  could  be 
stood  on  the  ground,  or  if  you  object  to  their 
appearance  yTou  can  sink  them  to  the  rim  in 
the  soil,  putting  some  good  compost  in  the 
bottom  and  plant  a  Water  Lily  or  two  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  size. 

3775.  Hardy  Red  Flowers. 

Would  you  give  me  a  list  of  hardy  red 
flowers  easy  to  grow,  as  I  can  always  get 
plenty  of  white  and  yellow  ones.  Also,  what 
is  the  best  time  for  planting  them?  Many 
hardy  perennials  could  be  planted  at 
the  present  time,  I  believe.  (T.  Herbert, 
Cambs.) 

One  of  the  earliest  red  flowers  to  come 
into  bloom  is  Fritillaria  imperialis,  which 
might  be  described  as  a  dark  purple-red  '  or 
brick-red.  Red-flowered  Lilies  of  great 
beauty  are  Lilium  dauricum,  L.  pomponium, 
L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  tigrinum,  and  L.t. 
Fortunei.  All  of  these  bulbs  would  succeed 
best  if  you  plant  them  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  so  as  to  give  them  time  to  become  well 
established  before  they  commence  flowering. 
Although  they  are  bulbs,  they  are  hardv  her¬ 
baceous  plants  as  well.  Some  of  the  or- 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1768.  Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

I  have  a  batch  of  fancy  Pelargoniums, 
ome  of  which  are  showing  flower  buds. 
Vould  they  flower  in  July  and  August  if 
hey  were  pinched  back  now,  or  is  it  too 
ate?  An  answer  will  oblige.  (Anxious, 
Iristol.) 

We  are  afraid  they  are  now  tco  far  ad- 
anced  to  get  them  in  flower  in  July  and 
iugust,  as  plants  should  be  in  their  flower- 
ng  pots  now  and  the  soil  would  be  getting 
xhausted,  so  that  if  pinched  back  now  they 
vould  scarcely  be  capable  of  flowering 
trongly.  They  are  not  like  the  zonal  Pelar- 
;oniums,  as  they  only  flower  once  a  year. 
In  the  other  hand,  you  might  have  repotted 
hem  in  February  and  pinched  them  scon 
.fter  to  encourage  them  to  make  fresh 
;rowth.  In  any  case,  we  think  it  is  not  very 
.dvisable  to  treat  fancy  Pelargoniums  in 
hat  fashion,  as  they  are  rather  difficult  sub- 
ects  to  deal  with,  and  if  you  throw  them 
iack  till  late  in  the  season  before  they  flower 
hey  would  not  have  the  advantage  of  bright 
veather  to  ripen  them  off  thoroughly  before 
utting  them  down.  They  really  require  to 
>e  repotted  and  well  started  into  fresh 
'rowth  before  the  short  days  of  autumn  close 
n.  If  you  have  plenty  of  plants  you  might 
ry  the  experiment  with  a  few  of  the  less 
-aluable  ones  and  note  their  behaviour. 

1769.  Planting  Camellia  Outside. 

We  have  a  large  Camellia  in  a  tub  that 
nakes  a  fair  amount  of  growth  every  year 
.nd  sets  its  flower  .buds,  but  most  of  these 
all  off  every  winter  before  they  open,  al- 
hough  the  greenhouse  is  heated.  We  want 
he  space  In  the  greenhouse  badly,  and  I 
vould  like  to  clear  P.  out.  I  have  heard  it 
,s  hardy,  and  if  so  I  would  plant  it  out  in 
he  garden.  What  sort  of  situation  and  soil 
loes  it  like  best,  sunny  or  shady?  (H.  B. 
f odd,  Kent.) 

The  probability  is  that  you  allow  the  plant 
iccasionally  to  get  dry,  while  the  heat  of 
he  greenhouse  may  start  the  flower  buds 
nto  fresh  growth  too  hurriedly  and  they 
drop.  The  plant  would  be  quite  hardy  in 
Four  district,  and  no  doubt  it  would  succeed 
;  letter  planted  in  the  open,  where  its  roots 
(vould  not  be  subjected  to  the  fluctuations  of 
emperature  which  it  gets  in  a  tub  in  a 
greenhouse.  The  soil  should  be  fairly  deep 
md  well  drained.  You  can  add  to  its  fer¬ 
tility  by  using  leafmould  and  some  well- 
lecaved  cow  manure,  if  necessary'.  A  shady 
•ituationwill  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 


It  would  grow  well  enough  in  a  sunny  situa¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  spring  when  it  comes  into 
bloom  the  flowers  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frosts  striking  upon  them  in  the  early 
morning.  In  a  shady  situation  no  sun  would 
strike  upon  it  to  do  any  harm. 

3770.  Treatment  of  Cinerarias. 

I  have  a  batch  of  Cinerarias  I  sowed  last 
August,  and  they  are  now  in  3  in.  pots. 
Will  they  require  another  shift  before  flower¬ 
ing?  What  compost  should  I  use,  and  what 
size  pots?  Will  they  flower  in  May?  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  tried  them  in  the  green¬ 
house  heated  only  on  frosty  nights.  (C.  W. 
Gardner.  Surrey.) 

Your  Cinerarias  are  very  late,  but  they 
would  not  make  very  good  plants  in  3  in. 
pots.  If  they  are  not  throwing  up  their 
flower  stems  we  should  advise  you  to  give 
them  a  shift  into  5  in.  pots,  which  will  cause 
them  to  make  a  good  deal  more  growth  and 
be  altogether  finer  when  they  do  come  into 
bloom.  If  not  too  far  advanced  now  they 
would  scarcely  flower  in  May,  owing  to  the 
shifting,  but  they  should  flower  well  soon 
after.  A  suitable  compost  would  be  two 
parts  fibrous  loam,  one  of  leafmould,  one  of 
well-decayed  cow  manure,  and  half  part  of 
sand.  Pot  moderately  firmly. 


COLD  FRAMES. 

3771.  Lobelia  cardinalis  in  a  Cold 
Frame. 

T  have  in  my  greenhouse  some  Lobelia  car¬ 
dinalis.  Could  I  put  it  outside  in  a  frame, 
as  my  greenhouse  is  very  small  and  I  want 
the  room?  (Beginner,  Northamptonshire.) 

The  Lobelia  you  mention  is  so  nearly'' 
hardv  that  if  the  crowns  are  now  well  started 
it  would  really  do  better  in  a  cold  frame 
than  in  a  greenhouse.  You  are  not  likely  to 
get  frost  severe  enough  to  do  them  any  harm 
now  in  a  cold  frame. 


WINDOW  BOXES. 

377  2.  Plants  for  Shady  Windows. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  y'ou  would 
say'  whether  I  could  grow  anything  in  a 
window  box  facing  the  east,  where  it  gets 
sun  only'  for  a  short  time  in  the  morning. 
The  light  is  fairly  good,  but  the  sun  goes 
quite  off  that  part  of  the  house  after  ten 
o’clock.  (M.  I.  L.,  Middlesex.) 

Plants  that  would  succeed  in  a  window 
facing  the  east  are  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias, 
Musk,  and  Night-scented  Tobacco.  You 
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dinary  hardy  herbaceous  type  with  red 
flowers  are  Oriental  Poppies  (Pa  paver  orien¬ 
tate,  P.o.  bracteatum,  or  any  other  of  their 
varieties  which  have  scarlet  flowers) ;  also, 
Lychnis  ohalcedonica,  L.c.  flore  pleno,  I.. 
coronar-ia,  Pentstemon  barbatus,  P.  campanv- 
latus,  Phygelius  capensds,  Heuchera  san- 
guinea,  Geranium  sanguineum,  Poten- 
tilla  argyrophylla  atrosanguinea,  P. 
nepalensis,  and  Lytbrum  Salicaria 
roseum.  One  of  the  Everlasting  Peas, 
namely,  Lathyrus  rotundifolius,  has  flowers 
of  a  brick-red.  The  others  vary  greatly  in 
their  shade  of  red,  some  being  scarlet,  others 
carmine,  and  in  some  cases  crimson,  but  they 
should  all  work  into  a  scheme,  the  dominat¬ 
ing  feature  of  which  is  red.  Possibly,  how¬ 
ever,  you  desire  them  for  mixing  with  the 
plants  you  already  have. 


ROSES. 

3776.  Roses  for  Winter  Flowering. 

I  have  some  Roses  which  I  should  like  to 
grow  in  pots  to  flower  in  winter.  I  should 
be  pleased  to  have  your  advice  on  their 
management.  (Beginner,  Northampton¬ 
shire.) 

Judging  from  your  question,  the  Roses 
are  at  present  in  the  open  ground,  and  you 
wish  to  grow  some  in  pots  to  flower  in  win¬ 
ter.  If  so,  you  should  delay  no  longer  in 
having  them  lifted,  pruned  and  potted  up. 
Your  success  with  them  will  depend  upon 
getting  them  into  the  pots  before  they  have 
advanced  much  into  growth.  'They  should, 
also  have  been  pruned  some  little  time  ago. 
They  do  not  lose  much  then  in  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  pots,  as  they  have  little  evaporating 
surface  when  hard  pruned  as  they  should  be 
in  pots.  Indeed,  Roses  in  pots  should  al¬ 
ways  be  cut  harder  back  than  those  outside, 
as  they  do  not  grow  so  strongly  in  pots.  Use 
a  good  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
loam,  half  a  part  each  of  leafmould  and 
well-decayed  cow  manure  rubbed  up  fine.  To 
this  should  be  added,  of  course,  sufficient 
sand  to  give  porosity,  and  if  you  can  add  a 
6  in.  potful  of  wood  ashes  to  every  bushel 
of  the  compost  so  much  .the  better.  The 
newly-potted  Roses  may  be  stood  in  a  cold 
frame  for  a  time,  where  you  can  guard  the 
soil  against  too  much  washing  by  rain  un¬ 
til  the  Roses  have  pushed  plenty  of  roots 
into  it.  The  pots  can  then  be  stood  out  of 
doors  in  a  sunny  sheltered  situation,  where 
they  have  every  encouragement  to  grow.  You 
should  get  some  coal  ashes,  sift  them,  and 
lay  down  a  coating  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  them 
on  which  to  stand  the  pots,  so  as  to  keep  out 
worms.  The  plants  will  make  growth  and 
flower,  but  you  will  aid  them  by  using  the 
flowers  for  cut  bloom  as  soon  as  they  are 
expanded.  You  can  also  feed  with  liquid 
manure  made  from  sheep-  or  deer  droppings, 
or  even  from  cow  manure.  This  should  be 
given  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth 
and  have  fairly  occupied  the  soil  with  roots. 
You  can  also  continue  it  after  the  flowers 
are  over.  These  plants  in  the  pots  will, 
therefore,  make  growth  much  like  those 
planted  out  in  the  garden.  When  the  leave* 
fall  in  autumn  you  can  then  prune  the  Roses 
as  hard  again  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
pots  had  better  be  placed  in  cold  frames 
until  you  are  prepared  to  place  them  in  the 
greenhouse.  This  will  prevent  frost  from 
injuring  the  buds  on  the  pruned  plants.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  Roses  thus  thoroughly 
established  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
be  forced.  Indeed,  if  they  had  been  in  the 
pots  for  a  twelvemonth  it  would  have  been 
all  the  better  for  them,  if  you  a  re  going  to 
subject  them  to  much  heat  for  the  sake  of 
easiness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  give  them  only  a  gentle  heat  and 
allow  them  to  come  along  slowly.  They 
wil1  look  all  the  better  for  it  and  be  more 
durable  when  they  do  come  into  bloom  than 
if  forced  unnaturally  with  great  heat.  For 


instance,  when  first  put  into  the  greenhouse 
45  degs.  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  you  can  gradually  raise  it 
to  50  degs.  and  then  55  degs.  by  night,  with 
a  corresponding  rise  of  5  degs.  by  day  or 
even  10  degs.  with  sun  heat.  To  be  success¬ 
ful  with  Roses  yreu  must  balance  the  amount 
of  heat  given  with  the  available  light  for 
the  time  being.  The  poorer  the  light  the 
more  slowly  the  Roses  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  come  along.  This  is  a  matter,  however, 
on  which  you  will  gain  by  experience  if  you 
keep  a  close  observation  upon  the  Roses  with 
the  results  of  the  treatment  you  give. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3777.  Growing  Willows  in  Pots. 

The  season  seems,  very  late  when  reckoned 
by  the  calendar  and  the  Wiillow  known  as 
Palm  is  much  behind  its  usual  time,  and 
possibly  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  it  at  the 
proper  time.  Can  you  say  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  grow  it  in  pots  to  get  it  in  flower 
by  a  given  time  next  year?  For  instance, 
could  it  be  put  into  a  warm  greenhouse  to 
bring  into  bloom?  (A.  C.  W.,  Kent.) 

The  Willow  usually  termed  Palm  is  .the 
Goat  Willow  (Salix  Caprea),  and  that  could 
be  easily  enough  grown  in  pots,  but  unless 
you  get  fair-sized  specimens  to  commence 
with,  you  can  hardly  expect  to  get  much 
bloom  from  plants  next  year,  if  you  have 
nothing  but  cuttings  to  insert  at  the  present 
time.  If  you  have  plants  of  moderate  size 
you  could,  of  course,  lift  them  at  once,  root- 
prune  them  to  make  them  go  easily  into  pots 
of  moderate  size,  and  also  cut  them  pretty 
hard  back  after  flowering.  They  bloom 
upon  the  young  shoots  made  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  They  respond  very  readily  to 
heat,  and  could  quickly  be  brought  into 
bloom  in  a  greenhouse,  but  if  you  have 
plants  in  the  garden  you  can  get  flowers  for 
use  by  cutting  the  shoots  and  plaoing  them 
in  a  jar  of  water  in  the  greenhouse.  If  the 
temperature  stands  at  50  degs.  the  plants 
should  come  into  bloom  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
stage  of  growth  out  of  doors,  so  you  will 
have  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  catkins  and 
the  season  of  the  year  as  to  when  you  will 
get  them  in  bloom  indoors.  They  would  also 
flower  in  water  in  a  dwelling  house,  but  they 
take  longer  time.  They  first  make  roots  in 
the  water  and  then  push  their  flower  buds. 
In  that  case  it  would  be  well  to  start  about 
a  month  previous  to  the  time  you  require 
them  if  the  season  is  likely  to  be  late. 

3778.  Shrubs  for  Covert. 

A  large  plantation  of  trees  of  fair  height 
has  been  put  under  my  care,  and  being 
mostly  of  Fir  there  is  no  underwood  for 
game  covert.  I  would  be  much  obliged, 
therefore,  if  you  would  name  a  few  of  the 
more  common  things  that  are  planted  for 
that  purpose.  Would  Broom  and  Gorse  be 
any  good?  Trusting  to  have  a  reply  in  an 
early  number.  (Gorse,  Perthshire.) 

Evergreen  plants  like  Broom  and  Gorse 
would  not  be  a  success  under  the  shade  of 
Pine  trees.  They  like  full  exposure  in  the 
open.  Moreover,  they  are  never  planted  for 
forming  covert  for  game,  except  in  open 
situations,  and  there  they  are  usually  self- 
sown.  The  plants  most  frequently  employed 
for  the  purpose  are  Spiraea  salicifolia,  Com¬ 
mon  Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare),  oval¬ 
leaved  Privet  (L.  ovalifolium),  the  common 
Rhododendron  (Rhododendron  ponticum), 
and  the  Laurel  Cherry  (Prunus  Laurocera- 
sus).  There  are,  however,  other  things  em¬ 
ployed  occasionally,  including  the  common 
Laburnum  (Laburnum  vulgare),  and  the 
Hazel.  Rabbits  usually  eat  the  Laburnum 
severely,  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  but 
it  shoots  up  again  in  summer.  Even  Black 
Currants,  Red  Currants,  and  Gooseberries 
would  answer  the  purpose,  although  the  first- 


named  sorts  are  the  most  commonly  ei  I 
ployed. 

3779.  Best  Hardy  Heaths. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  plant  han 
Heaths?  I  intend  to  get  some  peat  ai 
plant  a  large  bed  of  some  of  the  best  han 
kinds.  Please  name  a  dozen  that  would 
suitable.  (J.  B.,  Devonshire.) 

If  the  bed  is  to  be  a  large  one,  one  or  t\' 
of  the  taller-growing  kinds  might  be  plant 
in  the  centre.  These  would  include  Eri 
arborea,  E.  lusitanica  (often  named  E.  < 
donodes)  and  E.  australis.  The  first  t- 
are  the  most  compact  in  habit  and  the  m< 
ornamental  of  the  tailler-growing  Head 
Then,  around  the  central  ones  you  cou 
plant  the  Cornish  Heath  (E.  vagans), 
medi-terranea  hybrida  and  E.  ciliar 
Several  varieties  of  the  purple  Heather 
Ling  might  then  be  planted,  including  C; 
luna  vulgaris  alba  Ser.lei,  C.  v.  Hammont 
-C.  v.  Alportii,  'C.  v.  flore  pleno,  C.  v.  al 
pi’losa  and  E.  carnea.  The  last-named 
one  of  the  best-  and  indispensable.  Being 
dwarf  habit  it  should  be  planted  to  form 
edging.  Although  we  have  mentioned  t 
above  kinds  in  a  certain  succession  it  ne 
not  follow  that  they  should  be  planted  f 
mally  in  lines ;  indeed,  we  think  the  1< 
formality  about  the  order  of  planting  the  b 
ter  so  long  as  the  tallest  are  in  the  cent 
and  the  dwarfesit  outside  to  prevent  th< 
being  hidden. 


VEGETABLES. 

3  780.  Mustard  and  Cress  in  the  Oper 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me 
I  could  grow 'Mustard  and  Cress  outside  no 
and  should  I  cover  the  seed  over?  (I 
ginner,  Northamptonshire.) 

Mustard  and  Cress  will  readily  germ  inn 
in  the  open  air  now,  but  there  are  sevei 
inconveniences  or  drawbacks  to  success!; 
results  by  merely  sowing  and  leaving  thu 
to  their  own  resources.  The  stalks  below  t; 
seed  leaves  will  be  short  and  with  the  ra. 
they  may  be  rendered  gritty,  which  can,  : 
course,  be  overcome  by  washing.  You  ci 
improve  upon  this  if  you  have  a  bell-gin 
or  two  to  place  over  the  seeds.  We  shoe: 
not  sow  both  kinds  under  one  glass,  1: 
each  separately,  as  the  Mustard  germina  ; 
much  more  quickly  than  the  Cress.  If  yi 
wish  them  to  be  fit  for  use  at  the  same  tin, 
you  should  sow  the  Cress  three  or  four  da; 
in  advance  of  the  Mustard.  If  by  coveri; 
the  seed  over  you  mean  placing  soil  on  t: 
seeds,  we  agree  with  you.  If  the  seeds  wo 
left  uncovered  the  birds  would  soon  d- 
pose  of  the  lot;  besides  they  germinate  b- 
ter  and  cleaner  if  not  sown  too  thickly  al 
the  seeds  are  covered  with  fine  sandy  sc , 
so  as  to  hold  down  the  skins  when  the  set¬ 
tings  are  struggling  to  get  clear.  Th, 
also,  would  improve  the  quality  by.getti; 
them  perfectly  clear  of  the  seed  skins. 
3781.  Planting  Rhubarb. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  has  been  busy  pla  - 
ing  'Rhubarb  in  full  growth.  Is  not  thisi 
mistake  to  plant  it  when  the  red-sltalkl 
leaves  are  6  ins.  long?  I  believe  in  pla- 
ing  when  the  leaves  have  thoroughly  d:l 
down.  I  would  like  your  opinion  upon  t  s 
matter.  (T.  Herbert,  Cambridgeshire.) 

We  quite  agree  with  you  that  Rhubr) 
should  be  planted  when  thoroughly  at  rt 
or  before  it  has  made  much  headway.  .WH 
the  .leaves  are  advanced,  as  you  state, _  th 
evaporate  moisture  which  the  mutilad 
roots  are  unable  to  supply.  No  dou , 
it  was  an  early  variety,  as  Victoria  Rhub;i 
may  -still  be  planted  with  safety.  Rhuba  , 
however,  .is  a  very  accommodating  plant  al 
if  the  stalks  are  not  much  pulled  dun" 
the  summer  the  roots  will  recover  themseh 
before  the  end  of  the  season  and  even  ? 
better  than  they  were  to  begin  with.  Rl- 
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barb  likes  recently-dug  or  trenched  soil,  and 
if  a  plantation  is  made  before  the  buds  have 
burst  the  success  will  be  aLl  the  greater. 

3782.  Raising:  Indian  Corn. 

Do  you  think  I  could  grow  and  ripen  In¬ 
dian  Corn  in  my  garden  here?  It  need  not 
be  fully  ripe,  but  fit  for  cooking  purposes. 
1  have  been  abroad  and  acquired  a  taste  for 
sweet  Corn,  but  the  ciimate  was  much  hotter 
than  here.  Any  hints  about  raising  it  would 
be  esteemed.  (T.  Long,  Dorset.) 

It  is  now  somewhat  late  to  start  raisin^ 
Indian  Corn  to  give  it  the  full  benefit  of  our 
season,  but  you  can  still  succeed  if  you  can 
command  a  temperature  of  60  degs.  to  induce 
quick  germination,  even  if  the  pots  or  pans 
containing  the  seeds  are  stood  over  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  As  soon  as  germination  has 
taken  place  the  seedlings  must  be  well  ex-, 
posed  to  light  and  air,  otherwise  they  will 
get  drawn  and  weakly.  Still  keep  them  in 
the  warmth,  but  place  them  close  to  the 
glass.  W  hen  a  few  leaves  have  been  made 
pot  them  off  singly  and  grow  them  on  well 
exposed  to  light.  As  the  weather  gets 
warmer  more  ventilation  would  be  beneficial. 
In  May  they  can  be  transferred  to  a  cold 
frame  where  they  will  get  further  hardened 
off,  and  in  June,  after  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over,  you  can  plant  them  out.  The  ground 
should  be  well  dug  and  enriched  with  man¬ 
ure  :as  this  will  encourage  strong  growth 
and  give  you  larger  sticks. 

3783.  Seakale. 

Is  it  possible  to  get  a  good  second  crop 
:rom  Seakale  that  has  been  cut  over  once. 

1  have  a  very  good  crop  that  is  being  cut 
tow.  It  has  been  forced  by  means  of  stable 
nanure  packed  round  the  sides  and  over  the 
op.  I  cut  off  the  whole  head  just  under  the 
mown  of  leaves.  The  old  plants  will  sprout 
rat  I  know,  but  there  will  be  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  small  sprouts  instead  of  one  or  two 
arge  ones.  I  would  be  glad  of  an  answer 
o  the  above.  (B.  Lees,  Yorks.) 

When  the  manure  is  removed,  as  well  as 
he  Seakale  pots,  you  should  dig  up  the 
pound  loosetly,  and  then  give  it  a  top  dress- 
ng  of  rank  littery  manure.  This  will  serve 
0  protect  the  tender  crowns  from  any  late 
rosts  that  may  occur  until  they  get  properly 
lardened  off  again.  When  the  crowns  are 
veil  sprouted  select  three  of  the  best  and  cut 
.11  the  others  olean  away  with  a  knife.  If 
•ou  have  sufficient  room  between  the  plants 
nd  the  lines  for  covering  them  with  Sea- 
ale  pots,  we  should  say  there  is  plenty  of 
com  for  three  good  crowns  to  develop  on 
ach  plant. 


FRUIT. 

784.  Neglected  Pear  Tree. 

What  would  you  recommend  me  to  do 
rith  an  old  Pear  Tree  trained  against  the 
able  of  a  house.  It  appears  to  have  been 
eglected  for  many  years  past,  and  the 
ranches,  in  some  cases,  are  quite  3  ft.  away 
rom  the  wall.  I  understand  it  bore  no 
luit  last  year.  (J.  B.,  Devonshire.) 

The  tree  has  evidently  been  very  much 
sglected  and  cannot  now  be  deriving  any 
>sistance  from  the  wall  in  ripening  either 
le  wood  or  frui.t.  It  might  have  been  with- 
it  fruit  last  year,  as  many'  other  trees,  with- 
it  having  much  connection  with  its  present 
mdition.  We  presume,  however,  that  the 
ranches  are  crowded,  as  well  as  being  some 
istance  from  the  wall.  You  should  lose  no 
me  in  having  all  these  branches  cut  back 
ose  to  the  walll  so  as  to  encourage  the  pro- 
iction  of  buds  close  to  the  branches  and 
erefore  derive  benefit  from  the  wall.  You 
nnot  expect  any.  fruit  from  it  this  y'ear, 
dess  you  can  detect  flower  buds  on  short 
cots  close  to  the  wall.  Such  flower  buds 
ould,  of  course,  be  left.  It  might  be 
■ssible  to  tie  in  a  few  of  those  long  branches 


temporarily  in  order  to  secure  a  few  fruits, 
if  possible,  and  if  so,  then  these  branches 
that  were  left  could  be  removed  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  If  no  fruit  sets,  then  they 
could,  of  course,  be  cut  away  immediately, 
lake  advantage  of  any  short  spurs  you  may 
find^  on  the  tree,  as  they  would  sooner  come 
into  a  fruit-bearing  condition  than  those 
that  will  arise  from  the  branches  that  are 
cut  back.  In  future,  prune  the  tree  every 
winter  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
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3  785.  Sparrows  and  Crocuses. 

Last  November  I  planted  a  long  row-  of 
yellow,  white  and  blue  Crocuses  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  but  the  sparrows  have  destroyed  most 
of  them.  The  petals  torn  to  shreds  are  lying 
on  the  ground.  Can  the  sparrows  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  this?  I  would  be  much 
obliged  for  your  advice.  (C.  W.  Gardner, 
Surrey'.) 

The  best  device  for  preventing  sparrows 
fiom  destroying  Crocuses  is  to  stick  some 
pegs  into  the  ground  at  suitable  distances 
apart  along  either  side  of  the  Crocuses,  and 
then  stretch  black  cotton  thread  from  one 
peg  to  the  other  about  3  in.  from  the  ground. 
Some  people  object  to  the  appearance  which 
this  gives,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  dwelling-house,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the-  front  garden.  The  device  may  be  car¬ 
ried  out  neatly,  however,  so  as  to  avoid  ap¬ 
pearance  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  pegs 
are  green  or  coloured  as  near  like  the  grass 
as  possible  or  like  the  soil,  as  the  case  may 
be,  they  will  not  be  noticeable.  Black  cot¬ 
ton  thread  will  scarcely  be  noticed  a  short 
distance  away.  You  may'  remember  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  making  these  things  con¬ 
spicuous  to  let  the  sparrows  see  them.  The 
main  object  is  that  the  sparrows  should  not 
see  them  until,  they  accidentally  run  against 
the  thread,  which  start les  them  and  thus 
keeps  them  away'. 

3786.  Scale  on  Camellia. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  scale  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Camellia.  Will  these  live  on  the 
plant  outside,  or  should  they  be  cleared  off 
before  putting  it  out  ?  What  is  the  quickest 
way  of  doing  this?  (H.  B.  Todd,  Kent.) 

Soft  soap  and  water  at  the  rate  of  one  or 
two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  hot  water  make 
a  very  good  wash  for  cleaning  Camellias. 
The  same  amount  of  Gishurst  compound 
would  be  equally,  if  not  more,  effective. 
The  plan  is  to  use  boiling  water  to  dissolve 
the  soap  or  Gishurst  compound,  and  you  can 
commence  washing  the  leaves  with  it  while 
warm.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  or 
pull  off  the  leaves  while  this  is  being  done. 
A  handy'  boy  could  be  set  on  to  do  the  work 
if  shown  how  to  do  it.  Leaves  that  are 
covered  with  black  material  or  other  filth, 
as  well  as  scale,  someftim.es  require  a  good 
deal  of  rubbing.  In  that  case  the  leaf  should 
be  laid  upon  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  while 
the.  other  hand  may  wash  it  by'  means  of  a 
sponge  dipped  in  this  liquid.  If  the  plant_ 
is  a  large  one  you  may'  require  a  gallon  of 
the  liquid,  but  if  small  half  that  amount 
would  be  sufficient.  Little  is  required  for 
washing  a  large  number  of  leaves,  but  it 
should  be  very'  strong,  as  it  would  serve  to 
kill  any  y'oung  scales  which  may'  be  lying 
beneath  the  brown  mother  scale.  It  would 
be  well  to  do  this  work  before  putting  the 
plant9  outside. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3787.  Drying-  Flowers  for  an  Album. 

There  is  a  prize  for  dried  flowers  at  our 
local  show  and  I  mean  to  have  a  try  for  it. 
The  floweis  are  to  be  pressed,  fixed  in  an 
album  and  their  common  names  written 
underneath.  Could  y'ou  give  me  any  instruc¬ 


tions  how  to  dry  them?  Is  blotting  paper 
the  best  for  this  purpose?  The  show  is  to 
be  held  in  August.  (James  Knight,  Hants.) 

The  plan  is  to  get  two  or  more  flat  boards 
as  large  as  the  paper  you  intend  to  use. 
Upon  one  of  them  lay  some  sheets  of  any 
soft  or  absorbent  paper.  Lay  out  one  of 
the  flowers  upon  this,  arrange  the  parts  as 
regularly  and  as  naturally  as  possible. 
Cover  this  with  some  more  paper,  then  an¬ 
other  layer  of  plants,  and  so  on.  When  the 
uppermost  layer  is  covered  with  paper,  place 
a  board  on  this  and  something  that  wild  be 
heavy'  and  serve  to  press  down  the  plants 
and  flowers  flat.  Any  kind  of  paper  will 
answer  the  purpose  if  not  glazed.  Even 
newspapers  will  answer  if  they  are  changed 
often  enough.  Blotting  paper  is  good,  but 
it  is  liable  to  retain  the  moisture  about  the 
flowers  longer  than  other  papers,  and  if 
neglected  for  a  day  longer  than  it  should 
be  some  of  the  flowers  may  be  discoloured  or 
contract  mildew.  The  safest  plan  to  proceed 
upon  is  to  change  the  papers  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days  every  twenty-four  hours. 
These  papers  may  be  dried  and  used  again. 
The  paper  absorbs  the  moisture  from  the 
flowers  and  in  the  course  of  twenty'-four 
hours  will  be  sufficiently  damp  to  require 
changing.  At  the  end  of  a  week  they  may 
only  require  -the  papers  changed  once  in 
three  or  four  days.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  plant.  Some  kinds  are 
more  difficult  to  dry  than  others,  and  such 
require  the  papers  to  be  shifted  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  and  they  take  longer  to 
get  sufficiently'  dry  to  be  laid  away'  between 
the  papers  when  wet  or  until  fit  to  be 
mounted  in  the  album.  Some  such  plants  as 
the  Stonecrops  cannot  be  dried  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  -way',  because  if  placed  between  paper 
and  pressed  down  they  will  even  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow.  With  that  class  of  plants  it 
is  necessary-  to  get  some  boiling  water  and 
put  the  plants  into  that  for  a  few  minutes 
to  kill  them,  after  which  they  readily  part 
with  their  moisture  and  preserve  their  na¬ 
tural  appearance  much  better  than  if  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  out  on  the  paper  without  first 
being  subjected  to  the  hot  water.  Water 
plants  are  often  so  liable  to  get  crumpled 
after  being  once  between  the  sheets  of  paper 
that  a  good  plan  is  to  place  them  at  first  be¬ 
tween  two  sheets  of  tissue  paper  and  keep 
them  in  such  until  perfectly  dry.  You  can 
al  way's  extract  the  moisture  from  them  by 
placing  them  between  other  sheets  which 
get  changed  as  above  directed. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(D.  Y\  ilson)  1,  Primula  verticillata ;  2, 
Boronia  megastigma;  3,  Azalea  mollis  var. ; 
4,  Staphylea  colchica. 

(M.  C.  R.)  1,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae;  2, 
Crocus  aureus  yar.  3,  Galanthus  Elwesii ; 
4,  Viburnum  Tinus;  5,  Acacia  armata ;  6, 
Sparmannia  africana. 

(B.  Wood)  1,  Pelargonium  radula  ;  2,  Pe¬ 
largonium  quercifolium  (Oakdeaved  Pelar¬ 
gonium)  ;  3,  Anemone  Hepatica  rubra ;  4. 
Scilla  bifolia. 

(D.  Rose)  1,  Chlorophy'tum  elatum  varie- 
gatum;  2,  Ficus  stipulata  minima;  3,  Epi- 
phy'llum  truncatum. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  En¬ 
field,  Middlesex. — Perry’s  Catalogue  of 
Water  Lilies,  Aquatic  and  Bog  Plants  of  all 
Descriptions. 

Charles  worth  and  Co.,  Haywards  Heath, 
Sussex. — Orchids. 

- - 

Galanthus  Elwehsii  is  as  easy  to  naturalise 
on  grass  or  in  shady  situations  as  the  com¬ 
mon  ‘Snowdrop,  and  is  one  of  the  finest. 
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Lillies 


For  the  Greenhouse. 

Now  is  a  suitable  time  for  potting  up 
Lilies  for  growing  under  glass,  and  the 
amateur  will  find  himself  amply  rewarded 
for  a  little  extra  care  given  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  bulbs  and  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  in  which  to  grow  them. 

The  Lilies  most  useful  for  greenhouse 
decoration  are  : — L.  auratum,  white  with 
golden  rays;  L.  Brownii,  white  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers,  outside  chocolate  col¬ 
oured;  L.  speciosum  album,  pure  white; 

L.  speciosum  rubrum,  white  ground,  spot¬ 
ted  crimson;  L.  speciosum  Melpomene, 
white  ground,  heavily  spotted  crimson ; 

L.  longiflorum,  white,  similar  to  Lilium 
Harrisi,  but  much  better. 

These  do  best  in  7  or  8  in.  pots,  as  they 
can  be  potted  low,  leaving  plenty  of  room 
for  the  top-dressing  to  be  applied  later, 
when  the  stem  roots  make  their  appear- 
3,11  GC. 

Most  of  the  Lilies  do  well  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a 
little  peat,  say,  two  parts  loam,  one  part 
leaf  mould,  and  a  little  peat,  and  enough 
sand  to  keep  the  soil  open. 

See  that  the  pots  are  thoroughly  clean 
and  well  crocked  to  make  the  drainage 
efficient,  and  first  of  all  put  some  of  the 
rougher  and  more  lumpy  soil  on  top  of  the 
crocks,  then  fill  the  pot  almost  half  way 
with  some  of  the  finer.  Before  placing 
the  bulb  in  position,  put  in  a  layer  of 
sand  for  it  to  rest  on,  and  sprinkle  a  little 
powdered  charcoal  around  the  scales  of 
the  bulb,  which  will  help  to  counter-  , 
act  the  effects  of  anv  over-watering. 
The  soil  should  be  in  a  moist  con¬ 
dition,  but  not  wet.  Give  very  little 
water  until  growth  has  actively  com¬ 
menced,  and  as  soon  as  the  stem  roots 
appear  fill  the  pot  with  some  good  rich 
stuff,  loam  and  well  decayed  manure  an¬ 
swering  well,  as  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  these  stem  roots  which  really 
support  the  plant,  so  that  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  the  top  dressing  should  be  rich  and 
nourishing. 

Another  Lily  that  _  succeeds  very  well 
under  pot  treatment  is  Lilium  candidum, 
but  this  should  be  potted  in  September, 
and  need  not  be  potted  low,  as  it  is 
not  a  str-Sm-rooting  Lily. 

F.  W.  Bluett. 
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Reserve  Gardep 

For  Trees  and  Shrubs 

Now  that  the  numerous  advantages  of 
a  well-stocked  home  nursery  are  widely 
appreciated,  the  following  brief  notes  as 
to  work  for  the  various  seasons  will  be 
useful : — • 

Spring.— By  February  all  trenching, 
digging,  manuring,  top-dressing,  and 
such-like  work  should  be  completed. 
Larch  and  Thorn  should  be  planted  at 
once,  as  they  start  early  into  growth,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  with  the  various  kinds  of  hard¬ 
woods  and  Pines.  Layers  should  be 
olanted  out,  and  trees  for  grafting  and 
budding  made  ready.  Collect  Larch  and 
Pine  cones,  and  when  quite  dry  store 
.iway  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy  place  until 
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wanted  for  sowing.  During  March  and 
April  general  grafting  may  be  taken  in 
hand.  Ornamental  Coniferae  may  be 
pruned  and  transplanted,  and  towards  the 
middle  of  April  plants  from  the  seed 
beds  may  safely  be  lined  out  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  part  of  the  nursery.  Tree  seeds  of 
all  kinds  should  be  collected  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers.  In  February  sow  Yew, 
Holly  and  Thorn,  in  March,  Birch, 
Beech  and  Alder,  in  April,  Larch,  Silver 
Fir,  Scotch,  Austrian,  and  Corsican 
Pines,  and  seeds  of  the  less  hardy  Coni¬ 
ferae  may  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  and 
placed  in  a  cool  frame.  General  nur¬ 
sery  work  should  be  finished  up  by  the 
end  of  April. 

Summer. — The  keeping  down  of  weeds, 
watering  and  shading  seed  beds,  and 
turning  over  and  mixing  of  compost 
heaps  will  be  the  principal  work  for  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July.  Hollies 
should  be  planted  out  in  May,  and  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  same  kind  lined  out  in  the 
nursery  borders.  Elm  seeds  may  be  col¬ 
lected  as  they  ripen,  and  some  of  these 
sown  in  well-pulverised  beds  in  June. 

AUTUMN. — Weeds  will  still  require  at¬ 
tention,  particularly  in  seed  beds,  and 
amongst  young  trees  that  have  been  re¬ 
cently  planted  out.  General  transplant¬ 
ing  of  shrubs,  particularly  evergreens, 
may  now  go  on,  arid  seedlings  be  lined 
out.  Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  light 
sandy  soil  by  the  middle  of  August,  or 
when  the  temperature  of  the  earth  and 
air  is  most  nearly  equal. 

Trim  nursery  fences,  cut  grass,  clean 
walks  and  roads,  and  attend  generally  to 
neatness  and  order.  Look  over  the 
breaks  of  Pines,  and  remove  and  burn 
such  as  are  attacked  by  any  of  the  various 
insect  pests  to  which  they  are  liable.  The 
seeds  of  Ash,  Hornbeam,  Yew,  and  Thorn 
should  be  collected  and  placed  in  bar¬ 
rels  with  about  an  equal  bulk  of  sand,  to 
hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  outer 
coating. 

Winter.— The.  early  winter  months 
will  be  a  busy  time  in  the  nursery,  the 
lifting  and  dispatching  of  trees  for"  forest 
planting  being  one  of  the  principal  opera¬ 
tions,  at  least,  so  long  as  the  weather  re¬ 
mains  mild  and  open.  As  time  permits, 
two  and  three  year  old  plants  should  be 
lined  out,  well-rooted  cuttings  lifted  and 
transplanted,  and  layers  from  old  stools 
carefully  cut  away  and  placed  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  for  a  year  or  two  before  being  fin¬ 
ally  planted  out.  Turn  manure  heaps, 
and  add  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  lime 
.  to  hasten  general  decomposition,  to 
sweeten  the  soil,  and  deprive  the  seeds  of 
weeds  of  their  germinative  properties. 
Sloe,  Holly,  and  similar  berries  may  be 
collected  as  they  ripen,  and  stored  in  the 
usual  way. 

In  November  and  December  Horse 
Chestnut,  Oak,  and  Hazel  may  be  sown 
in  well-pulverised  beds  of  good  rich  soil. 
Ash  and  Hornbeam  are  sometimes  sown 
in  January. 

A.  D.  Webster. 
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Black  Scab  in  Potatos. 

In  order  'to  assist  growers  of  Potatos 
to  identify  the  disease  known  as  black 
scab,  a  leaflet  has  been  issued  with  a 
description  and  illustration,  which  may 
be  obtained  gratis  and  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 


April  10,  1909a 

A  Garden  in  Verse. 

Under  the  title  of  “My  Garden”  a 
book  of  71  pp.  has  been  written  by  J.  T. 
Prior,  but  he  rvould  appear  to  have  taken 
Erasmus  Darwin,  or  even  James  Thomson, 
for  his  guide  in  dealing  with  the  contents 
of  his  garden.  Whatever  he  says  about 
the  plants  is  all  woven  into  his  verses.  Of 
the  various  pieces  he  has  written,  a  very 
large  number  of  the  names  of  plants  are 
written  into  the  verses  about  the  borders. 
Some  of  the  names  are  the  botanical  ones, 
which  do  not  compare  favourably  with  our 
own  tongue,  although  they  introduce 
words  affording  new  rhymes.  Of  the  vari¬ 
ous  pieces  he  has  written  that  on  “The 
Rose  Garden  ”  is  one  of  the  best,  though 
not  the  longest.  Even  the  “Rubbish 
Heap  ”  is  dealt  with  in  poetry,  and  “The 
Exodus  from  Eden.”  The  latter  does  not 
necessarily  deal  with  his  own  garden, 
though  the  flowers  in  it  are  made  to  do 
duty  in  connection  with  the  ga'rden. 

.  “The  Sundial  ”  is  also  a  good  piece— the 
old  lichen-covered  sundial  which  stands 
throughout  the  routine  of  the  year  and 
for  many  years,  but  makes  its  records 
only  while  the  sun  shines.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  wealth  of  material  which  can  be 
woven  into  verse  very  few  poets  have 
given  us  a  whole  book  on  the  subject.  It 
is  published  by  Mr.  Elkin  Matthews,  Vigo 
Street,  London,  W.,  price  5s. 

- 4+4 - 

“  Thirty-Nine  Articles  on  Gardening.” 

The  above  title  is  no  ingenious  device, 
but  simply  indicates  that  this  book  on  gar¬ 
dening  is  divided  into  thirty-nine  chap¬ 
ters.  There  is  some  method,  however,  in 
arrangement,  since  the  writer,  Emmeline 
Crocker,  F.L.S.,  commences  with  the 
flowering  of  plants  in  March.  Two  chap¬ 
ters  fall  under  this  month,  to  be  succeeded 
by  two  in  April,  three  in  May  and  June, 
five  in  July,  and  so  forth.  The  book  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  full-page  illustrations 
and  a  chapter  on  “Weeds  ”  is  rather  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  subject,  seeing  that  what 
may  be  a  weed  in  one  garden  may  be  a 
choice  and  rare  flower  in  another.  For 
instance,  on  the  same  plate,  we  have 
coloured  pictures  of  the  Dandelion, 
Exacum  macranthum  and  Gloriosa 
superba.  It  will  be  gathered  from  this( 
that  the  articles  on  gardening  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  this  country,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  observations  go.  The  writer  found 
the  Dandelion  being  cherished  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  grow  with  the  greatest  care 
in  a  garden  in  Ceylon,  while  the  other 
plants  we  mention  were  being  abused, 
uprooted  and  denounced  as  weeds.  After 
all,  then,  a  weed  is  merely  a  plant  out  of 
place,  and  while  it  is  quite  easy  to  restrain 
in  one  garden  under  the  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  it  may  become  absolutely  weedy  in 
another  garden  where  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  are  in  its  favour.  “A  Garden  of 
Primulas”  is  one  of  the  (  chapters  that 
come  under  June,  and  some  very  choice 
species  from  the  Alps,  Europe,  and 
China,  are  illustrated  bv  a  coloured  plate. 
A  Cornish  garden  and  what  will  grow  in  it 
are  discussed  under  the  same  month.  R 
will  prove  useful  to  many  who,  being  un¬ 
able  to  travel,  can  read  about  flowers  in 
other  gardens  and  in  other  countries,  as 
well  as  in  this.  The  book  is  published, 
by  Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co.,  37 j  Soho 
Square,  London,  W.,  but  the  price  is  not 
stated. 
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Rustic  Hanging 

-  Baskets.  - 

=====  -r 

Procure  a  quantity  of  stout  twigs,  say, 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long.  Dress 
the  ends  off  neatly,  without  injuring  the 
bark  in  any  way,  the  more  twisted  the 
twigs  are  the  better  the  effect  obtained. 
Each  twig,  or  branch,  is  bored  at  either 
end,  the  hole  being  wide  enough  to  let 
through  a  stout  wire.  This  wire  is  the 
means  whereby  each  spar,  or  twig,  is 
fastened  together. 

Endless  variety  may  be  had  by  making 
the  baskets  different  shapes,  such  as 
square,  diamond,  oblong,  star,  triangu¬ 
lar,  etc.  The  baskets  should  be  lined 
sides  and  bottom  with  wire  netting  (fine 
mesh),  this  in  turn  being  lined  With 
sphagnum  moss,  or,  failing  that,  the  best 
procurable. 

If  one  have  a  greenhouse,  the  best  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained,  as  after  the  baskets 
are  planted  and  hung  up  therein,  growth 
is  rapid,  and  bloom  follows  in  due  course. 
When  this  stage  is  reached,  they  may  be 
taken  to  the  window,  or  verandah,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  lack  of  a  greenhouse, 
however,  should  not  deter  the  amateur 
from  having  just  as  fine  a  display  as  his 
neighbour,  although  his  may  be  later  in 
reaching  the  same  stage  of  perfection, 
owing  to  lack  of  moist  heat  m  the  early 
stages  of  growth. 

Soil  in  which  peat,  loam,  and  sand  pre¬ 
dominate,  should  be  used,  taking  care 
that  it  is  nice  and  moist,  but  not  so  wet 
that  it  sticks  to  the  fingers. 

There  is  quite  a  selection  of  plants  frr 
;  the  purpose,  and  the  different  effects  ob 
tained  by  combination  are  wonderful,  i- 
shall  give  a  list  only,  and  leave  readers 
to  make  their  own  choice,  but  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  crowd  too  many  varieties  to¬ 
gether  into  c me  basket,  or  the  result  will 
be  hideous  and  disappointing. 

Ivy  Geraniums  in  variety  ;  Campanula 
i sophy  11a  (blue),  Campanula  •  isophvlla 
(white);  Fuchsias,  Frau  Emma  Topfer, 
Theroigne  de  Alericourt  (both  double), 
Pendant,  and  Cloth  of  Gold.  Single 
Geraniums,  Begonias,  etc.,  may  be  used 
as  centrepieces,  and  shoots  of  the  Ivy 
Geranium  may  be  trained  up  the  wire 
that  supports  the  basket,  in  addition  to 
twining  around.  Then  there  are  the  old 
Creeping  Jennv,  Mother  of  Thousands, 
Musk,  Trailing  Lobelia,  Tropaeolum, 
canariense,  and  Nasturtium  Firefly.  This 
latter  is  very  striking  in  a  basket  with 
Ivy  Geranium. 

There  are  many  Ferns  suitable  for  bas¬ 
ket  culture  also. 

D.  G.  McIver. 

Bridge  of  Weir. 

- +++ - 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  Construction 
and  Heating.  * 

Under  the  above  title  a  book  of  160  pp. 
has  been  edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  In 
this  he  deals  with  the  tools  required  by- 
carpenters  or  by  amateurs  who  would 
build  their  own  greenhouse.  Numerous 
drawings  show  how  to  make  the  various 
joints  and  thereby'  fix  the  different  pieces 
of  the  greenhouse  together.  For  those  who 
have  a  natural  love  for  carpentry,  the  book 


would  prove  useful  on  account  of  the  de¬ 
tailed  work  in  connection  vfith  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  in¬ 
cluding  those  that  are  portable.  Heating 
is  illustrated  by  boilers  in  considerable 
variety,  and  also  shows  the  method  of 
fixing  up  pipes  and  bracing  joints  to¬ 
gether.  Small  houses  are  kept  in  view 
as  wreil  as  large  ones.  The  work  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  price  2s. 

- - 

-  Apples  - _ 


Storing  in  Cold  Places. 

Those  of  us  that  have  the  interest  of 
the  country  and  the  land  at  heart,  and 
are  anxious  to  see  more  thrifty  people 
on  the  land,  are  pleased  to  note  the  de¬ 
mand  in  many  places  for  small  holdings 
(and  by  the  way,  Air.  Editor,  I  am  glad 
to  note  you  are  devoting  space  in  your 
interesting  paper  to  this  question).  For 
upwards  of  fifty  years  I  have  had  to  do 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  both  in 
farm  and  garden.  In  the  latter  for  many 
y.earsj  both  in  private  and  market,  I  have 
"had  much  to  do  with  the  culture  of  hardy- 
fruit.  I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the 
money'  sent  out  of  this  country  for  fruit, 
especially  Apples,  may  be  kept  at  home, 
providing  more  land  was  planted  to  fruit 
trees  on  the  best  methods  of  culture. 
With  land  obtainable  from  a  public 
authority-  there  is  more  security  of  tenure. 
Many  are  under  the  impression  to  embark 
in  this  industry  is  an  expensive  matter, 
but  this  is  not  so,  seeing  the  land  may¬ 
be  cropped  till  the  trees  begin  to  be 
profitable.  Added  to  this  there,  need  be 
no  great  outlay  in  buildings,  etc.  Iron 
sheds  could  be  used  for  all  purposes ;  in 
these  may  be  stored  all  late  keeping 
Apples  and  Pears.  No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made  than  to  erect  heated 
buildings  for  this.  Last  year  I  stored 
many  keeping  kinds,  in  big  cases,  bar¬ 
rels,  etc.,  in  an  iron  shed.  \\  ith  severe 
frost  these  were  covered  to  keep  the  frost 
from  them.  W  ellington,  Alfriston,  and 
Deux  Ans,  kept  plump  and  sound  till 
the  end  of  April,  and  I  have  many  kinds 
I  am  keeping  in  this  way,  now  at  the 
close  of  Januarv. 

Onward. 

- - 

New  Dahlias. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society  issued  an 
official  catalogue  of  names  and  a  cultural 
guide  in  1905.  Each  year  since  then 
they  have  sent  out  a  supplement,  in¬ 
cluding  new  varieties  belonging  to  each 
different  class,  together  with  revised  iists 
of  each  class  for  exhibition  and  for  gar¬ 
den  purposes.  This  has  now  been  done 
for  1909  and  we  note  that  Cactus  Dahlias 
take  the  lead  by  a  long  way  as  to  the 
number  of  new  varieties  added.  No 
other  class  has  been  so  popular-  for  many 
years  and  the  forms  are  now  getting 
wonderfully  fine  before  they  can  get  much 
recognition.  The  London  Dahlia  Union 
is  now  incorporated  with  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  so  both  should  now  be 
much  stronger.  The  joint  Hon.  Secre¬ 
taries  are  Messrs.  E.  F.  Hawes,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  London, 
and  H.  H.  Thomas,  68,  Shakespeare 
Road,  Hanwell,  Middlesex, 


Physicians 

and 

Headaches. 

Physicians  have  diagnosed  more  than 
fifty  kinds  of  Headaches,  and  sufferers 
from  the  more  common  forms  may 
relieve  themselves  by  locating  the  cause 
and  treating  themselves  accordingly. 
As  the  old  Latin  adage  says  :  “  When 
the  cause  is  removed,  the  effect  must 
cease.” 

But,  as  is  universally  admitted,  pre¬ 
vention  is  ten  thousand  times  better 
than  cure,  and  those  who  take  VI-COCOA 
habitually  rarely,  if  ever,  suffer  from 
Headaches.  For  this  valuable  food- 
beverage,  though  it  costs  only  sixpence 
a  packet,  will  maintain  all  the  organs 
of  the  body  in  such  a  healthy  state  that 
they  will  perform  their  varied  and  mul¬ 
titudinous  functions  in  the  way  nature 
intended  them  to  do,  and  so  keep  the 
whole  system  free  from  disease. 

You  can  try  it  free  of  expense.  W  rite  to 


12,  Henry  Street,  London,  YY.C., 
for  a  dainty  sample  tin  of  Dr.  Tibbies’ 
Vi-Cocoa  free  and  post  paid.  It  is  a 
plain,  honest,  straightforward  offer.  It 
is  done  to  introduce  the  merits  of  Y  i- 
Cocoa  into  every  home. 


Unsuitable  Trees  for  London. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Miss  Hall,  F.L. S., 
that  a  mistake  is  being  made  in  the  wide- 
-pread  planting  of  Balsam  Poplars  in 
London  parks.  “This,”  she  says,  "is 
quite  an  unsuitable  tree  to  London  or  any 
smoky  town,  since  its  leaves  and  shoots 
are  covered  with  a  resinous  secretion,  to 
which  clust  and  soot  adhere." 

“  School  Gardening.” 

In  a  book  of  124  pp.  Air.  W.  Francis 
Rankine  has  compressed  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  gardening  as  it  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  school  gardens.  This  need  not 
differ  very  much  from  that  conducted  by 
the  professional,  but  it  is  adapted  for 
schools,  and  the  instruction  of  scholars 
in  the  art  of  gardening.  The  work  is 
illustrated  throughout  with  drawings  of  the 
various  subjects  under  consideration. 
Necessarily  when  gardening  is  taught  by 
the  agency  of  the  schoolmaster  a  good 
deal  of  scientific  information  is  imparted, 
thus  bridging  over  the  gulf  which  people 
used  to  think  divided  the  theory'  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  gardening.  The  manual  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons. 
Ltd.,  1,  Amen  Corner,  London,  E.C.,  at 
is.  in  cloth  covers,  so  that  no  schoolboy' 
need  be  without  a  book  on  gardening. 
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Gloxinias 


Starting  Old  Tubers. 


To  grow  Gloxinias  to  anything  like  per¬ 
fection  they  should  never  be  subjected  to 
a  very  high  temperature.  The  tubers 
should  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  in 
January,  planted  in  boxes  filled  with  leaf 
mould  and  sand,  leaving  the  top  of  the 
tuber  bare,  and  then  placed  in  a  house 
near  the  glass,  with  a  temperature  of 
from  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  They  must  be 
dewed  over  with  the  syringe  twice  daily. 

When  about  an  inch  of  growth  is  made 
they  can  be  potted  up  into  5  in.,  6  in.  and 
7  in.  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tuber,  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  one  part 
peat,  and  half  a  part  of  sand  and -dried 
cow  manure  rubbed  through  a  half-inch 
sieve.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  house 
near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  55  degs. 
If  they  are  syringed  regularly  twice  a  day, 
very  little  more  water  will  be  required  for 
a  week  or  two. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  get  strong, 
shading  will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and 
as  they  begin  to  grow  more  water  will 
have  to  be  given,  and  after  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots  they  will  be  benefited  greatly 
by  frequent  waterings  with  diluted  liquid 
manure  from  the  cowyard.  Plenty  of 
space  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  plants, 
so  that  they  can  develop  their  leaves 
properly.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  grow 
down  over  the  sides  of  the  pots  the  plants 
■will  have  to  be  stood  on  wooden  blocks 
or  bricks  so  that  the  foliage  will  not  get 
broken  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
staging.  As  they  begin  to  come  into 
flower,  the  syringe  will  have  to  be  dis- 
.  pensed  with,  but  they  will  then  require 
copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots,  and 
heavier  shading  will  have  to  be  given  so 
that  the  flowers  will  last  longer. 

If  the  above  treatment  is  given  then 
they  will  continue  to  bloom  for  three  or 
four  months.  As  they  gradually  go  out 
of  flowering,  water  will  have  to  be  given 
sparingly  until  they  are  completely  dried 
off,  and  returned  to  their  winter  quarters 
in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Nemo. 

- f+4 - 

Herberts  Park  Pottery  Co. 

In  all  gardening  establishments  pots  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes  will  be  very  much  in 
request  for  weeks  to  come.  There  is  no 
more  busy  season  for  pot  work  than  in 
spring.  The  Herberts  Park  Pottery  Co., 
Darlaston,  Staffs.,  have  issued  a  handy 
catalogue  illustrating  their  speciality  in 
the  way  of  pots,  seed  pans,  Rhubarb  and 
Seakale  pots,  flower  vases  and  ornamental 
pottery  of  quite  a  variety  of  kinds.  Rus¬ 
tic  window  boxes  of  ornate  pattern  may 
be  obtained  from  r  ft.  to  3  ft.  long  and 
4y  in.  to  6  in.  deep.  These  pots  and  other 
necessaries  are  hard  and  well  burned,  yet 
porous.  The  rustic  ware  is  rich  in  colour 
and  design,  while  within  easy  reach  of 
all  in  the  matter  of  price.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  coloured  red,  and,  like  the  rest, 
well  printed.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
various  sizes  of  pots  and  prices,  and  we 
can  well  recommend  the  firm  to  those 
requiring  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
articles. 


-  Garrots.  - 


How  to  Grow  Good  Roots. 

Many  amateurs,  and  professional  gar¬ 
deners,  too,  fail  sometimes  to  grow  this 
very  desirable  vegetable.  As  I  have  been 
successful  for  about  fourteen  years  in 
different  gardens,  under  different  condi¬ 
tions,  perhaps  my  method  maybe  instruc¬ 
tive  to  others. 

In  the  first  place,  if  possible,  select  a 
site  which  has  been  previously  well 
manured  for  Peas,  Celery,  or  some  other 
crop,  and  trench  two  feet  deep.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  ground 
warmer  by  allowing  the  sun’s  rays  to 
penetrate  further  into  the  soil,  and  it 
also  helps  to  retain  the  moisture  by  the 
process  known  as  capillary  attraction. 
If  any  fresh  manure  is  used,  keep  it  at 
least  18  ins.  from  the  top,  to  prevent  the 
Carrots  from  forking.  If  any  wireworms 
are  present  in  the  soil,  give  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  of  gas  lime,  about  10  lb.  to  the  pole ; 
put  it  on  at  least  six  weeks  before  sowing. 

Sow  the  seed  for  the  main  crop  about 
the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  so  se¬ 
cure  strong  plants. 

One  great  enemy  of  Carrots  is  the 
Carrrot  Grub,  and  to  destroy  it  I  have 
found  the  following  simple  recipe  never 
fail.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  soft  soap  to 
the  gallon  of  water,  and  apply  it  with  a 
syringe  on  a  dull  day,  once  before  thin¬ 
ning,  and  just  after  thinning  give  another 
dose.  One  w'ord  as  to  syringing,  do  not 
apply  it  only  over  the  leaves,  but  syringe 
at  the  neck  of  the  Carrots  with  some  force, 
as  this  is  where  the  grubs  are  hatched  and 
do  the  damage.  This  not  only  kills  the 
grubs,  but  acts  as  a  fertiliser  as  well. 

If  the  foregoing  simple  details  are  care¬ 
fully  carried  out  no  one  need  despair  of 
growing  Carrots  in  any  p-arden. 

G.  H.  Matheson. 

- - 

Sooter  Johnny. 

The  above  is  not  one  of  the  heroes  of 
a  tale,  but  a  name  given  to  a  useful 
appliance  in  gardening.  It  is  an  inven¬ 
tion  intended  for  placing  rings  of  soot 
or  lime  round  newly  planted-out  bedding 
plants,  Cauliflowers,  and  other  subjects 
which  the  gardener  may  want  to  protect 
against  the  incursions  of  slugs  and  snails. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  fill  the  machine 
with  soot  or  lime,  as  the  case  may  be, 
when  a  boy  can  go  over  a  hundred  plants 
in  a  few  minutes  without  soiling  his 
hands.  The  machine  consists  of  a  tin 
cylinder  for  containing  the  insecticide  and 
th's  is  worked  at  one  end  by  means  of 
a  handle.  It  deposits  the  soot  or  lime  in 
a  ring  round  the  outside  of  the  plant,  not 
on  the  foliage,  and  should  find  many 
users  in  the  near  future  for  such  a  valu¬ 
able  article.  It  is  being  put  into  com¬ 
merce  bv  Mr.  T.  Scott  Colvill,  87,  Union 
Street,  Glasgow. 

“  A  Concise  Handbook  of  Garden  Shrubs.” 

Hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  some 
that  are  doubtfully  hardy,  are  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  book  of  iq6  pp.  A  few  of 
the  species  of  Eucalyptus  are  brought 
under  notice,  but  it  is  stated  that  they  can 
only  be  grown  in  the  more  favoured  parts 


of  the  south  in  this  country.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  book  is  alphabetical/so 
that  it  is  practically  a  dictionary  on  the 
subject,  but  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
good  index  for  those  who  care  to  peruse 
it.  The  latter  includes  popular  names, 
and  by  means  of  the  index  they  can  refer 
the  reader  to  the  botanical  names  which 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  alphabeti¬ 
cal  arrangement.  The  height,  colour  of 
the  flowers,  season  of  flowering,  and  the 
soil  suitable  are  mentioned  under  each 
species,  or  at  least  the  first  one  when  this 
is  sufficient  for  the  others.  The  book  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co., 
36,  Essex  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Seed  Potatos,  Beans  and  Peas. 

The  planting  of  early  Potatos  has  been 
greatly  hindered  this  spring,  but  cultiva¬ 
tors  will  very  soon  have  to  be  busy  with 
the  planting  of  the  main  crops  in  field 
and  garden.  Mr.  Charles  Lewin  Curtis, 
Park  Street  and  Anchor  Street,  Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire,  is  a  grower  of  the  above 
subjects  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  sake 
of  seed.  He  now  issues  a  list  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  which  he  grows,  the  Potatos  being 
most  numerous,  including  both  first 
earlies,  second  earlies,  main  crops,  and 
late  sorts.  All  these  are  standard  and 
well-known  sorts  grown  by  most  people. 
For  instance,  amongst  the  early  sorts  we 
note  Sharpe’s  Victor,  Sir  John  Llewellyn 
and  Duke  of  York.  First-class  main  crop 
Potatos  are  The  Factor,  Up-to-Date. 
Evergood  and  King  Edward  VII.  The 
garden  Peas  are  also  first-class  varieties, 
including  Gradus,  Telegraph,  Alderman, 
Ne  Plus  LUtra,  etc. 

Perfecta. 

The  above  is  the  name  given  to  an  ex¬ 
cellent  insecticide  capable  of  destroying 
slugs,  worms  and  other  garden  enemies 
of  that  character.  Since  we  mentioned 
it  last  year,  it  has  been  tried  by  Dr.  A. 
B.  Griffiths,  the  well-known  agricultural 
chemist  and  author  of  several  books.  He 
testifies  that  he  has  tested  it  rigorously 
and  the  result  of  his  trials  has  been  of 
an  entirely  satisfactory  character.  Be¬ 
sides  insects,  it  destroys  mildews  and 
enriches  the  soil.  It  does  not  give  off 
obnoxious  fumes  in  the  soil.  It  is  a  light 
coloured  powder  and  can  be  applied  to 
the  ground  during  winter  and  spring  pre¬ 
vious  to  planting  or  sowing  the  ground. 
It  can  also  be  used  in  mixing  soil  in¬ 
tended  for  pot  plants,  as  it  is  not  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  plants.  For  ordinary  dressing 
of  the  ground  it  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  3  ozs.  to  the  square  yard,  whether 
for  fruits,  flowers  or  vegetables. 

A  New  Name  for  Laziness. 

A  gardener  met  a  friend  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  some  time, 'and  said,  “Hallo, 
Archie,  whaur  hae  ye  been  this  while 
back  ?” 

“Man,”  replied  Archie,  “did  ye  no  ken 
I  was  laid  doon  wi’  that  trouble  they  ca’ 
influenza  ?” 

'‘No,  I  didna  hear  ye  were  ill,”  said  the 
hoeist.  “And  what  kind  o’  trouble  is 
that  ?” 

“Weel,  I  can  hardly  explain,”  replied 
Archie,  “but  after  yer  gettin’  better  ye 
feel  very  lazy.  In  fact,  ye  dinna  feel  in¬ 
clined  tae  dae  anything  a’  day  long.” 

“Man,  man,”  said  the  gardener,  “dae 
ye  tell  me  that?  I’ve  been  troubled  that 
wav  this  last  twenty  years,  and  couldna’ 
find  a  name  for  it.” 


'nt  Gardening  Worth.  Apru.  17,  tqog. 


An  Amateur’s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Find  earth  where  grows  no  w’eed,  and 
>u  may  find  a  heart  where  no  error  grows.” 

Knowles. 
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Lo !  where  the  rosy-bosom’d  Hours, 
Fair  Venus’  train,  appear, 

Disclose  the  long  expected  flowers 
And  wake  the  purple  year  ! 

The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat 
Responsive  to  the  Cuckoo’s  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring : 
While,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  zephyrs  thro’  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling. 

T.  Gray. 

- - 


:ig  Sunday. 

April  4th  was  Fig  Sunday,  v'hich  from 
ime  immemorial  has  been  popular  vdth 
he  miners  and  operatives  of  the  Mrd- 
ands.  A  writer  in  a  daily  contemporary 
emarks  that  weight  for  weight  and  price 
or  price.  Fig  pudding  contains  more 
lutriment  than  meat.  The  Turkish  lab- 
lurers,  who  subsist  upon  dried  figs  and 
:oarse  bread  for  long  periods  of  time,  aie 
he  strongest  men  in  the  world. 


CXCI. 

Planting  Out  Sweet  Peas. 

Of  course  I  refer  to  those  that  have 
been  raised  under  glass,  and  have  been 
carefully'  hardened  off  in  readiness  for 
planting.  The  boxes  of  plants  should  be 
Avatered  some  hours  before  planting, 
rather  than  just  previous  to  the  operation, 
and  each  plant  must  be  carefully  lifted. 
To  my  mind  there  is  no  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  to  equal  trench  cultivation.  For  each 
row  let  the  soil  be  deeply  dug  for  a  width 
of  three  feet,  and  then  make  the  trench 
in  the  middle  of  this  space.  I  find  to 
have  the  trench  about  four  inches  below 
the  level  after  planting  is  completed  is  a 
desirable  depth.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  old  method  of  close  planting  has 
been  quite  superseded,  and  now  anything 
from  four  inches  to  a  foot  is  left  between 
the  plants.  If  the  trench  be  made  a  foot 
wide,  two  rows  can  be  put  in.  Some  gar¬ 
dens  far  more  than  others  lend  themse’ies 
to  the  picturesque  effect  that  hedges  of 
Sweet  Peas  make,  but  where  these  beauti¬ 
ful  hedges  are  impossible,  then  clumps 
will  commend  themselves.  An  open  posi¬ 
tion  is  desirable,  but  Sweet  Peas  are 
among  the  few  annual  plants  that  flower 
satisfactorily  in  positions  that  do  not  get 
a  superabundance  of  sunshine.  Of  course, 
the  sunshine  is  desirable  where  it  can  be 
secured,  but  I  have  grown  fairly  good 
Stveet  Peas  in  an  eastern  aspect,  open, 
but  with  considerable  even  of  this  sun¬ 
shine  cut  off,  and  with  a  building  behind 
the  plants  that  shut  out  the  western  sun. 
Sticking  of  the  young  plants  should  not 
be  neglected  a  day  after  there  is  urgent 
need  for  if,  therefore  the  sticks  should  re 
held  in  readiness. 

The  Wall  Garden. 

In  wet  and  showery  weather  we  may 
well  give  a  little  attention  to  this.  An 
old  bit  of  wall  generouslv  planted  between 
the  stones  with  homely'  and  easily-grown 
rock-loving  plants  becomes  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  in  the  garden.  Last  year  I 
sowed  a  packet  of  mixed  hardy  rock-work 
plants,  and  these  in  some  cases  I  am  es¬ 
tablishing  in  an  old  space  of  wall.  It  is 
already  partially  planted,  and  has  been 
for  years,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Corydalis  lutea  for  the  purpose,  so  light 
and’  dainty  is  the  foliage,  and  there  are 
yellow  flowers  among  it  almost  the  sum¬ 
mer  through.  London  Pride  (Saxifraga 
umbrosa)  is  charming,  especially  if 
planted  almost  on  the  level  with  the  eye, 
and  Aubrietias,  Cerastium,  Linaria  alpina, 
Draba  aizoides,  Campanula  muralis,  and 
C.  garganica  are  all  excellent  subjects. 
But  suppose  our  garden  does  not  contain 
any  length  of  Avail  at  all.  In  that  case,  if 
there  be  a  desirable  position  for  it  we  can 
construct  a  “dry  Avail.”  We  build  up  soil 
to  a  height  of,  say,  four  feet,  and  face  it 
as  we  go  along,  making  it  as  firm  as  pos¬ 
sible  AA’ifh  slabs  of  rock,  stone,  or,  if  needs 
must,  clinker,  making  these  as  flat  on 
the  outer  face  as  possible.  But  our  dry 


Avail  must  be  of  sufficient  width  of  soil 
through  it.  Three  feet  is  none  too  much, 
for  the  hot  dry  Aveather  will  otherwise 
prove  too  trying;  but  Avhat  a  splendid 
area  for  planting  such  a  “  dry  Avail 
affords  us — the  top  and  both  sides,  and  a 
ground  space  of  but  three  feet  across. 
And  not  only  two  sides,  but  tAvo  aspects, 
so  that  Ave  may  choose  the  sun-loving  sub 
jects  for  the  one,  and  those  that  enjoy 
cooler  conditions  for  the  other.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  I  had  but  a  very  small 
garden  this  “dry  wall  "  would  greatly 
commend  itself  to  me.  The  point  I  haA'e 
particularly  to  emphasise  is  that  as  the 
facing  proceeds,  the  soil  must  be  Avell 
rammed  doAA'n.  We  can  haAre  no  cavities, 
no  undue  settling,  but  are  bound  to  en¬ 
sure  a  good  root  run  for  our  plants.  It 
is  as  we  1 1  if  the  plants  are  established  as 
the  AA'ork  proceeds,  as  it  is  then  far  easier 
to  spread  out  the  roots  in  faA'Ourable  posi¬ 
tions,  and  good  planting  Avill  be  the  secret 
of  success.  Such  a  Avail,  in  a  small  gar¬ 
den,  might  well  dhude  the  flotver  portion 
from  the  vegetables,  or  it  might  make  a 
picturesque  ending  for  the  little  laAvn. 

Water  Lilies. 

April  is  the  best  month  of  the  tAA'elve  to 
procure  plants  of  these  delightful  sub¬ 
jects.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  establish 
them  is  to  plant  in  baskets  or  “  skeps  in 
a  compost  composed  of  loam  of  a  rich 
nature,  and  well  decayed  manure.  The 
baskets  are  loAA'ered  into  the  Avater,  and 
I  may  add  the  plants  can  be  bought 
already  in  the  baskets,  and  ready  for  im¬ 
mersion  in  the  Avater.  There  is  a  pretty 
general  idea  that  Water  Lilies  cost  a  good 
deal,  and  certainly  some  do,  up  to,  and 
perhaps  more  than  three  guineas  each, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  varie¬ 
ties,  and  beautiful  ones  too,  for  half  a 
croAvn,  Avhile  our  native  Nymphaea  alba 
may  be  had  for  one  and  sixpence.  Where 
there  is  no  suitable  pond  or  other  water 
it  is  interesting  to  grow  W  ater  Lilies  in 
tubs  Avhich  should  enjoy  the  sunniest  posi¬ 
tion  possible. 

Edging's. 

Noav  is  the  time  to  give  a  little  especial 
attention  to  permanent  edgings ;  Edg¬ 
ings  of  Pinks,  of  Saxifrage,  of  Thrift,  or 
Avhatever  they  may  consist  of,  benefit  by 
having  a  top-dressing  of  good  soil  put 
carefully  around  them  notv.  Such  edgings 
as  the  effectAe  AA-hite-leafed  Stachys 
lanata  may  need  to  be  divided,  and  we  do 
well  to  remember  hoAv  effective  this  grey 
edging  proA'es,  homely  and  humble 
though  the  plant  be. 

F.  Norfolk. 

- - 


The  Nutritious  Pea. 

From  the  proteid  standpoint  the  garden 
Pea  is  stated  to  be  much  superior  to  Oat¬ 
meal,  being  some  So  per  cent,  richer  in 
this  substance  than  the' latter,  Avith  a  high 
percentage  of  carbohydrates  and  a  smail 
proportion  of  water. 
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Hints  on  .  . 

JVfar^uring. 


Farm-Yard  and  Chemical  Manures. 


To  obtain  good  crops  from  a  garden 
which  is  under  constant  cultivation,  fre¬ 
quent  resource  must  be  had  to  manures. 
The  question  of  manuring  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  often  puzzling  one,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  article  to  give  a  few  hints 
on  the  subject. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  must  always  be 
a  consideration.  One  frequently  sees 
manure  applied  which  lacks  the  elements 
necessary  to  convert  the  soil  into  plant 
food,  or  manure  given  to  soil  which  is 
already  rich  in  the  necessary  elements. 
Old  gardens  which  have  been  continually 
dressed  with  farm-yard  manure,  contain 
abundance  of  humus,  or  vegetable  mould, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  become  over-acid. 
Such  soil  is  greatly  improved  as  regards 
fertility  by  occasional  dressings  of  lime, 
which  has  the  unique  quality  of  convert¬ 
ing  organic  matter  into  plant  food.  Such 
a  soil  would  benefit  greatly  by  a  dressing 
of  basic  slag,  about  4  oz.  to  the  square 
yard,  dug  in  during  autumn  in  place  of 
horse  manure.  Basic  slag  contains  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  (which  supplies  the  element 
phosphorus,  and  promotes  fruitfulness 
and  early  maturity),  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  lime,  and  is  of  great  value 
upon  all  peaty  soils. 

Calcareous  or  marly  soils  may  be 
heavily  dressed  with  stable  manure, 
leaves,  moss  fibre,  or  any  other  organic 
substance,  as  these  improve  its  mechani¬ 
cal  condition  while  supplying  the  ele¬ 
ments  needed.  If,  however,  a  soil  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  lime  or  chalk,  money  spent  upon 
organic  manures  such  as  these  is  practic¬ 
ally  wasted.  It  is  sometimes  more  econo¬ 
mical  to  spend  less  upon  horse  manure 
and  expend  the  balance  upon  chemical 
fertilisers,  as  the  special  requirements  of 
certain  crops  can  then  be  supplied.  Many 
gardeners  are,  I  know,  prejudiced  against 
the  use  of  inorganic  or  chemical  fer¬ 
tilisers,  but  I  think  that  if  due  regard  were 
had  to  their  various  constituents  and  their 
action  upon  different  soils,  such  views 
would  disappear. 

The  chemical  manures  in  common  use 
are  of  three  classes  :  phosphatic,  potassic, 
and  nitrogenous.  Phosphatic  manures 
supply  the  important  element  phosphorus, 
and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
best  stable  manure  is  poor  in  this  ele¬ 
ment,  should  be  a  good  argument  for  its 
occasional  use.  Of  these  basic  slag  (which 
has  had  mention)  and  superphosphate  of 
lime  are  the  two  most  convenient  forms. 
Superphosphate  is  quicker  in  action  than 
Ipasic  slag,  and  is  best  as  a  top  dressing 
in  spring,  at  the  rate  of  about  1  oz.  to 
3  oz.  per  square  yard,  but  it  should  not 
oe  applied  to  a  soil  lacking  lime,  as  peaty 
soil. 

Potash  is  essential  to  all  starch  and 
sugar-forming  crops,  as  the  Potato,  Beet, 
etc.,  and  all  fruits.  The  two  commonly 
used  are  kainit  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
the  latter  being  a  purified  form  of  kainit, 
and  much  richer  in  potash,  therefore  it 
must  be  applied  more  sparingly.  Most 
sandy  and  peaty  soils  are  poor  in  potash, 
and  will  therefore  benefit  from  the  use  of 
these  manures. 


Nitrogenous  manures,  as  nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  promote 
luxuriance  of  leaf,  and  are  good  stimu¬ 
lants  for  Cabbage,  Sprouts,  Celery,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  etc.  Nitrate  should  only  be  ap¬ 
plied  during  the  growing  season,  as  it  is 
quickly  washed  away,  but  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  is  stored  up  in  the  soil. 

S.  Ashmore. 
- - 

A  Fine  Primrose 

_ v _ _ _ _ _ 

(Primula  obconica  gigantea). 

Of  recent  introduction,  this  fine  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  winter  and  early  spring  flowers 
is  very  welcome.  To  those  who  have  not 
seen  this  wonderful  improvement  on  the 
old  favourite,  P.  obconica,  I  would  say 
procure  seed  at  once,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
floral  gems.  The  plant  is  in  every  way 
much  more  desirable  than  the  type.  The 
foliage  is  large  and  handsome,  and  curls 
over,  almost  hiding  the  pots.  It  is  in  the 
flowers,  however,  that  the  chief  improve¬ 
ment  lies,  and  these  are  certainly  very 
fine.  The  shades  are  very  varied  and 
chaste,  being  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  finer  strains  of  the  old  type,  while 
they  are  easily  three  times  the  size.  The 
trusses,  too,  are  very  large  and  compact, 
being  carried  on  long  stiff  stems,  which 
render  them  most  serviceable  for  cutting 
for  vases.  Like  the  ordinary  P.  obconica, 
the  shades  of  lilac,  pink,  and  pale  purple 
show  up  well  under  artificial  light,  and 
are  admirable  for  dinner-table  decora¬ 
tion. 

This  strain  is  quite  as  easy  to  cultivate 
as  the  old  kind.  Sow  seed  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  March  or  April,  and  fine  plants  will 
be  obtained  for  next  winter's  display.  The 
finest  strain  of  this  large-flowered  Primula 
I  have  seen  is  that  of  Messrs.  Thompson 
and  Morgan,  Ipswich. 

Preston  House,  C.  Blair. 

Linlithgow,  N.B. 

- - 

Stocks  for  Cutting. 

.Of  late  years  Stocks  have  come  much 
more  into  favour,  and  rightly  so.  When 
their  many  merits  are  considered,  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  any  more  useful 
and  decorative  plants  both  in  the  open 
and  for  cutting  from. 

It  is  for  this  latter  purpose  that  I  am 
advocating  them.  I  am  aware  many 
ladies  do  not  appreciate  them  as  they  do 
single  flowers,  considering  them  heavy. 
Much  of  the  value  of  double  Stocks  de¬ 
pends  on  the  way  they  are  used.  WTien 
the  spikes  are  cut  singly  and  placed  in 
vases  in  a  stiff  formal  way  as  they  are 
often  seen  at  flower  shows,  they  are  heavy. 
Personally  I  consider  these  should  be 
shown  as  they  grow  on  the  plants.  In 
proof  of  this  I  may  say  that  this  past  sea¬ 
son  I  showed  them  in  this  way,  cutting 
off  the  plant  close  to  the  ground  and 
placing  them  in  vases  as  they  grew. 
Everyone  knows  how  branched  and  light¬ 
looking  a  Stock  is.  I  grow  some  good 
plants  of  Princess  Alice  all  the  year 
round,  and  showing  them  they  were 
highly  praised  by  the  ladies.  Some  may 
consider  this  an  expensive  way,  but  when 
the  stems  are  split  up  six  inches  and  put 
in  water  at  once  they  will  last  a  week. 

Wanderer. 


Grow  .  .  . 

Peas  = 

For  Exhibition 


♦ 

Both  amateur  and  professional  gar 
deners  aim  at  growing  a  few  good  row 
of  Peas.  Peas  share  with  Beans  th 
honour  of  being  the  most  nutritious  0 
vegetables,  but  apart  from  their  culinan 
value,  when  well  grown  and  properh 
staked,  these  form  an  interesting  featuri 
of  the  kitchen  garden.  It  is  thought  In 
many  that  the  most  important  factor  li 
the  production  of  good  Peas  is  an  abun 
dant  supply  of  farm-yard  manure,  bu 
this  is.  not  the  way  to  produce  either  tin 
heaviest  crop  or  the  largest  and  sweetes 
Peas. 

Get  out  a  trench  to  the  depth  of  two  fee; 
or  so,  if  possible  running  from  north  a 
south,  and  stir  the  soil  below  the  two  feel 
level  with  'a  fork  to  ensure  perfect  drain¬ 
age.  Over  this  place  a  layer  of  partly 
decayed  manure  a  few  inches  thick,  and 
on  this  again  place  six  inches  of  ,the  soil 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  trench,  cover¬ 
ing  this  with  another  layer  of  manure  as 
before.'  Next  nearly  fill  the  trench  with 
soil,  and  scatter  bone-meal  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  ounces  to  a  yard  run  of  trench, 
and  fork  it  lightly  in. 

About  ten  days  before  sowing  the  seed, 
sprinkle  superphosphate  over  the  ground 
in  the  same  proportion  as  previously 
directed  for  the  bone-meal,  allowing  it  to 
remain  on  the  surface.  In  sowing  the 
seed,  be  careful  to  sow  very  thinly,  four 
inches  from  seed  to  seed  being  close 
enough.  When  about  three  inches  high, 
give  another  dressing  of  superphosphate, 
taking  care  to  keep  it  off  the  leaves. 
Draw  the  soil  to  the  young  plants,  work 
it  between  them  with  a  trowel  or  the  hand, 
and  support  them  with  sticks  in  good  time, 
and  place  these  in  a  oerfectly  upright 
position,  not  slanting  towards  the  top,  as 
is  commonly  practised. 

When  the  first  flowers  ojaen,  nip  out  the 
points  of  about  half  the  row,  leaving  the 
remainder  about  another  fortnight  before 
being  treated  in  the  same  way,  which  will 
ensure  ;  a  supply  of  Peas  over  a  longer 
period  than  if  no  pinching  is  done.  As 
soon  as  the  pods  are  formed,  select  the 
best  shaped  ones.  Abundant  supplies  of 
water,  both  clear  and  in  the  form  of 
liquid  manure,  should  be  given^  and  a 
mulching  of  half-rotted  dung  is  also 
necessary  in  hot  weather.  The  pods  must 
be  thinned  out  to  three  to  each  plant, 
one  only  being  left  at  any  place. 

Exhibition  pods  should)  be  cut  with 
scissors  the  evening  before  the  show,  and 
should  not  be  touched  with  the  hand  lest 
their  bloom  be  spoiled.  To  ascertain 
which  are  the  best  filled  pods,  hold  them 
by  the  stalk  in  front  of  a  strong  light. 
Should  the  pods  be  at  their  best  several 
days  before  they  are  wanted  for  the  show, 
it  will  be  better  to  cut  them  and  place  the 
stems  in  a  little  water  than  allow  them 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  When 
in  water  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
cellar  where  plenty  of  fresh  air  can  reach 
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An  Early  Flowering 

-  Saxifrage.  - 


(Saxifraga  burseriana  magnifica). 

Several  varieties  of  S.  burseriana  are 
in  cultivation  which  do  not  differ  very 
widely  from  one  another,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  sufficient  for  those  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  collections  of  alpine  plants.  In 
some  cases  the  foliage  differs,  but  most 
of  the  varieties  owe  their  varietal  name 
to  the  large  size  of  the  flowers.  S.  b. 
magnifica  has  much  larger  flowers  than 
S.  b.  major,  which  was  the  best  variety 
for  many  years'under  cultivation.  These 
flowers  are  larger  than  a  shilling  piece 
■  and  pure  white  with  a  yellow  or  lemon 
tint  in  the  centre. 

The  whole  plant  is  only  i|  in.  to  2  in. 
high  and  each  tiny  stem  bears  only  one 
large  flower.  The  rosettes  from  which 
they  arise,  however,  are  so  numerous  that 
every  little  tuft  of  the  plant  is  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  its  white  flowers.  There  is 
nothing  more  conspicuous  on  the  rockery 
during  March  and  the  early  days  of  April 
than  these  varieties  of  S.  burseriana  when 
they  come  into  bloom.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  a  companion  in  S.  sancta, 
with  bright  yellow  flowers,  but  they  are 
not  at  all  freely  produced  as  a  rule, 
there  being  more  foliage  visible  than 
flowers,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case 
with  the  plant  under  notice  and  its 
varieties. 

- +++ - 


The  Starry  .  . 

-  ]Vtagnolia.  - 


(Magnolia  stellata). 


One  or  other  of  the  Magnolias  blooms 
all  over  the  season  in  this  country,  and 
this  display  is  heralded  by  M.  stellata,  a 
deciduous  species  native  to  Japan.  It  is 
occasionally  seen  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  M.  halleana.  There  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  in  distinguishing  this 
species,  as  it  is  the  first  to  come  into 
bloom,  which  may  be  March  or  April,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the 
season.  This  year  it  is  much  later  than 
usual.  The  flowers  consist  of  numerous 
narrow  petals  that  spread  out  in  a  starry 
fashion,  so  that  it  well  deserves  the  name 
of  starry  Magnolia. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
bunch  of  cut  flowers,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  well  suited.  It  may  also  be  put  to 
another  purpose,  because  after  being  es¬ 
tablished  in  pots  it  may  be  brought  along 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  had  in  bloom 
much  earlier  than  those  out  of  doors. 
After  being  hardened  off  when  the  flower¬ 
ing  season  is  over,  it  may  be  transferred 
to  the  open  ground  if  getting  too  big  for 
pot  work.  The  present  is  really  the  best 
time  for  planting  Magnolias,  as  their 
thick  fleshy  roots  resent  disturbance,  and 
are  very  liable  to  be  injured  if  the  plant 
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ing  is  done  in  autumn.  The  Magnolias 
are  exceptional  in  this  respect  amongst 
shrubs,  and  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  fleshy 
character  of  the  roots.  Any  trees  or 
bushes  intended  to  be  planted  or  trans¬ 
planted  should  have  the  operation  per¬ 
formed  now,  when  growth  is  about  to  re¬ 
commence,  and  they  will  soon  get  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  fresh  quarters. 


Willows. 

The  genus  Salix,  to  which  W  illows  be 
long,  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  sections  of  the  British  flora.  It 
numbers  about  200  varieties,  some  of 
these  being  merely  gardeners’  distinctions, 
while  some  are  natives  of  distant  lands, 
though  most  of  them  are  stated  to  belong 
to  the  northern  hemisphere. 


Magnolia  stellata. 
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Sdifopial. 


ExpmmewU  wUh  ?ota\os. 

During  the  past  year  some  field  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  out  by  the  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire  County  Councils  in  their 
respective  districts  and  at  the  Harper 
Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport, 
Salop,  and  they  now  issue  a  joint  report 
for  1908.  They  carried  out  various  other 
experiments,,  but  those  in  connection  with 
Potatos  may  prove  serviceable  to  some  of 
our  readers.  One  of  the  experiments  was 
to  test  whether  sprouted  or  unsprouted 
seed  gave  the  best  results,  and  Potatos 
-which  had  been  sprouted  in  boxes  pre¬ 
vious  to  planting  gave  a  total  of  12  tons 
13  cwts.  to  the  acre,  whereas  those  that 
were  not  sprouted  gave  1 1  tons  i6|  cwts. 

Another  important  experiment  was  the 
comparing  of  the  value  of  seed  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  three  varieties  employed  were  British 
Queen,  Factor  and  Up-to-Date.  Some  of 
the  plots  were  planted  with  seeds  from 
Scotland,  others  from  Ireland,  and  some 
that  had  been  grown  in  England.  There 
were  also  plots  in  which  immature, seeds 
or  sets  were  employed  to  test  them  against 
those  that  had  been  fully  matured  before 
being  dug.  British  Queen  and  Factor 
from  Dumfries  gave  the_ highest  returns, 
■while  Cork  gave  a  return  of  17  tons  3  cwts. 
of  Up-to-Date  to  the  acre.  British  Queen 
produced  a  total  of  13  tons  3J  cwts.  to  the 
acre,  while  Factor  gave  17  tons  6  cwts. 
to  the  acre. 

Immature  seed  from  Salop  gave  smal¬ 
ler  returns  than  the  above  in  the  case  of 
British  Queen,  but  immature  seed  from 
Salop  gave  a  return  of  19  tons  10  cwts. 
of  The  Factor.  The  highest  return  of  all 
was  20  tons  3  cwts.  per  acre  of  Up-to-Date 
from  .Dumfries.  Immature  seed,  both 


from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  gave  a  smal¬ 
ler  return,  while  immature  seed  from 
Salop  dropped  down  to  12  tons  13^  cwts. 
Mature  seed  from  Salop  in  each  case  gave 
a  smaller  return  than  seed  of  any  kind 
from  any  other  quarter.  For  instance. 
British  Queen  only  gave  5  tons  9^  cwts.  ; 
the  Factor  gave  12  tons  85  cwts.;  Up-to- 
Date  gave  8  tons  19^  cwts.  Thus  we  see 
that  mature  seed  should  be  avoided  from 
English  grown  seed,  as  the  warmer  and 
dryer  climate  seems  to  affect  the  vigour 
of  Potatos  grown  under  the  climatic  con¬ 
ditions. 

These  facts  would  point  to  the  value  of 
the  old  custom  of  digging  up  Potatos 
before  they  are  fully  mature  and  allowing 
them  to  become  green  upon  the  ground 
before  storing  them.  This  used  to  be  verv 
frequently  practised  by  gardeners,  and 
when  the  same  practice  has  been  carried 
out  on  a  scientific  principle  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  old  practice  is  thus  fully 
established. 

While  the  Potatos  were  growing  little 
difference  could  be  seen  in  the  stems  or 
foliage  during  the  month  of  May,  but  by 
the  middle  of  June  the  contrast  was  well 


marked.  The  haulm  or  stems  and  foliage 
of  Irish  and  Scotch  Potatos  grown  from 
immature  seed  were  much  stronger  and 
darker  in  colour  than  those  grown  from 
mature  seed.  In  the  latter  case  the  foli¬ 
age  assumed  quite  a  yellowish  hue  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  July  and  produced  very 
few  flowers,  whereas  the  Potatos  grown 
from  immature  seed  were  in  full  bloom 
and  presented  a  healthy  appearance. 
British  Queen  grown  from  mature  seed 
was  quite  ripe  by  the  end  of  August,  fully 
a  fortnight  before  the  others.  From  one 
point  of  view  this  might  be  considered  an 
advantage,  but  then  as  the  growing  season 
was  thus  greatly  reduced  the  crop  was 
correspondingly  lighter. 

In  one  set  of  experiments  all  the  sprouts 
were  retained  upon  the  seed,  while  in 
other  plots  only  the  strongest  sprout  at 
the  top  end  of  the  Potato  was  retained. 
In  the  latter  case  there  was  a  difference 
of  nearly  a  ton  to  the  acre,  but  nearly 
two  tons  extra  of  marketable  Potatos. 
It  is'  advisable  then  to  allow'  only  one 
strong  sprout  to  grow  from  the  seed,  as 
this  gives  the  larger  number  of  most 
useful  Potatos. 


]Vlakir?g  Lawns  front?  Seed. 


Although  a  lawn  can  be  more  speedily 
formed  by  laying  turves  than  by  sowing 
seeds,  the  latter  method  produces  by  far 
the  best  results,  as  it  is  very  seldom  that 
turf  can  be  obtained  free  from  weeds  and 
rank  coarse  grasses.  In  the  formation  of 
a  lawn,  either  by  sowing  seeds  of  laying 
turves,  the  initial  point  to  be  considered 
is  the  drainage  of  the  ground.  A  porous 
subsoil,  such  as  sand  or  gravel,  is  usually 
sufficient  to  provide  effective  drainage 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  means,  but  in 
other  cases,  and  especially  where  the  soil 
is  of  a  clayey,  peaty  or  retentive  nature, 
it  is  advisable  that  some  system  of  drain¬ 
age  should  be  adopted. 


Agricultural  drain  pipes  are  necessary 
in  dealing  with  very  wet  ground,  and 
should  be  laid  in  the  form  of  a  main  drain 
-with  branches  on  one  or  both  sides,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extent  of  the  lawn,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1  herewith.  The  branch 
drains  should  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  apart,  and  the  main  drain  be  carried 
to  a  convenient  outlet,  whilst  the  whole 
of  the  pipes  should  be  given  a  fall  of 
about  1  in  40  towards  the  outlet,  and  be 
laid  at  an  average  depth  of  three  feet  be¬ 
low  the  surface. 

Small  spaces  should  be  left  between 
the  pipes  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  to  allow  the 
water  to  pass  into  them,  and,  if  about 
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Fig.  1.  Dahlia  Tubers  being  started  in  a  box.  Cutting  of. Dahlia  Tuber. 

Propagating  Dahlias. 


ix  inches  thick  of  cinders  or  other  coarse 
naterial  can  be  placed  in  the  trenches 
iver  the  pipes  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the 
Irainage  will  be  all  the  better,  whilst  in 
nanv  cases  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the 
oints  of  the  pipes  with  pieces  of  turf,  as 
;hown  in  Fig.  4,  to  prevent  the  fine  earth 
docking  up  the  open  spaces. 

Ground  that  is  not  very  wet  or  retentive 
nay  be  efficiently  drained  by  means  of 
rrenches  arranged  about  ten  feet  apart 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The 
trenches  should  be  carried  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  twelve  inches  into  the  subsoil,  and 
the  portion  below  the  surface  soil  be  filled 
with  cinders,  brickbats,  and  similar 
material,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  the  surface 
soil  of  course  being  replaced  on  top. 

The  necessary  drainage  work  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  ground  for  a  lawn  should 
be  carried  out  not  later  than  Februarv. 
The  ground  should  be  bastard  trenched, 
a  good  coating  of  well  decayed  manure  be 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  all  stones, 
weeds,  and  rubbish  be  cleared  out.  The 
end  of  March  is  the  best  time  to  sow  grass 
seeds,  though  they  may  be  sown  later  if 
necessary,  and  previous  to  this  the  ground 
should  be  well  raked  and  made  perfectly 
level  by  the  aid  of  wooden  pegs,  a  long 
straight-edged  board,  and  a  spirit  level, 
after  which  the  surface  must  be  well 
rolled  until  a  firm  even  bed  for  the  seed  is 
obtained. 

Grass  seeds  must  be  thickly  sown,  not 
less  than  one  pound  of  seed  being  neces¬ 
sary  for  every  twenty-five  square  yards  of 
ground,  and  to  facilitate  the  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  seed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
divide  the  ground  into  squares  each  con¬ 
taining  twenty-five  square  yards,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7,  string  and  wooden  pegs  of 
course,  being  employed  for  so  doing.  Sow 
the  seed  during  calm,  quiet  weather,  and 
cover  with  fine  sifted  loam  scattered  by 
hand  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  bushel  to 
each  plot  of  twenty-five  yards,  and  after¬ 
wards  well  roll.  Protection  against  birds 
must  be  provided  until  the  young  plants 
are  well  up,  and,  as  soon  as  the  grass  is 
some  three  inches  high,  the  lawn  should 
be  lightly  rolled,  and  after  an  interval  of 
about  a  week  be  gone  over  with  a  sharp 
scythe,  the  grass  cuttings  being  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  ground.  Frequent  cut¬ 
ting  and  rolling  are  most  essential  to  the 
production  of  fine  close  turf,  and,  when 
the  young  plants  are  well  rooted  and 
firmly  fixed  in  the  soil,  the  mowing 
machine  mav  take  the  place  of  the  scythe. 

ORTUS. 


Spring  Flowers  in  London. 

The  4.000  gardeners  employed  by  the 
London  Countv  Council  in  101  parks  and 
open  spaces  have  planted  for  this  years 
spring  display  357,000  new  bulbs,  which 
will  be  supplemented  bv  many  thousands 
of  second-year  bulbs  preserved  by  the 
gardeners. 

Growing  Potatos  for  Exhibition. 

Exhibition  Potatos  must  always  be  of 
top  size  and  quality.  Plant  only  the 
tubers  of  a  large  size.  Scoop  out  every 
eye  but  one.  Let  the  best  remain.  This 
will  produce  very  strong  stems  but  not  a 
crowd  of  them,  and  the  Potatos  will  not 
be  numerous,  but  huge.  Grown  thus,  it 
is  easy  to  get  fine,  big  tubers  for  show 
purposes. 


Those  who  have  the  command  of  warm 
greenhouses  and  ample  means  of  heating 
have,  no  doubt,  started  their  Dahlias 
much  earlier.  There  are,  however,  grow¬ 
ers  of  Dahlias  who  have  to  find  some 
equally  ready  means  of  starting  their 
Dahlias  with  accommodation  only  for  a 
limited  amount  of  heating. 

The  method  of  starting  Dahlias  is 
shown  at  the  left-hand  in  Fig.  1.  The 
tubers  are  placed  in  boxes  and  covered 
up  with  some  light  material  that  would 
simply  serve  to  retain  the  moisture  about 
the  tubers.  This  may  consist  of  anything 
handy,  such  as  leaf-mould,  cocoanut  fibre 
or  even  sawdust.  This  material  may  be 
sprinkled,  now  and  again,  if  inclined  to 
get  dry,  and  that  will  afford  the  tubers 
all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
produce  cuttings.  These  cuttings  are  taken 
off  when  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  long  and 
prepared  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  That  on 
the  left-hand  shows,  that  the  young  shoot 
should  be  cut  just  below  a  joint  and  then 
the  two  leaves  at  that  joint. should  also 
be  removed.  The  cutting  is  then  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots  as  shown  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  figure.  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained  and  plenty  of 


sharp  sand,  with  a  little  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  to  prevent  the  cutting  from  damp¬ 
ing.  This  cutting  in  the  pot  is  one  that 
has  been  taken  off  with  a  slight  heel  of 
the  old  tuber  and  that  is  an  assistance, 
especially  to  those  who  have  onlv  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  fire  heat  at  command. 

Those  who  have  not  vet  started  their 
Dahlias  may  do  so  by  proceeding  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  As  soon  as  the 
tubers  are- sprouted,  so  that  the  owner 
can  .see  how  many  young  plants  he  is 
likely  to  get  from  them,  he  can  cut  up 
the  old  tubers  with  a  sprout  to  each.  Just 
how  much  of  the  old  tuber  may  be  used 
will  depend  upon  circumstances,  but  a 
small  portion — ^  in.  to  1  in. — is  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  such  a  cutting  to  be 
started  into  growth  without  artificial  heat 
if  none  is  at  command. 

Even  a  cold  frame  can  be  of  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  assistance  in  starting 
Dahlia  tubers  or  cuttings  of  tubers  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  The  chief  point  to' 
observe  is  to  be  careful  not  to  over-water 
the  plants  until  they  have  made  a  good 
start  into  growth;  indeed,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  require  very  much  water 
before  May,  unless  the  weather  gets  much 


Fig.  2.  Shows  a  Cutting  being  Prepared,  and  one  Inserted  in  a  Pot, 
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warmer  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Those 
who  take  this  trouble  with  their  Dahlias 
will  find  they  have  got  nice  sturdy  plants 
to  put  out  in  the  open  during  the  first 
or  second  week  of  June.  Cactus  Dahlias 
are  amongst  the  most  popular  at  the 
present  day  and  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  three  blooms  of  Britannia, 
which,  if  not  amongst  the  most  advanced 
of  Dahlias  at  the  present  day,  has,  never¬ 
theless,  seen  a  good  deal  of  service.  The 
blooms  are  salmon,  tinted  with  apricot, 
and  freely  produced. 

- - 

English-grown  new  Potatos  are  now 
8d.  a  pound,  and  French  Broad  Beans 
is.  a  pound. 

The  “  Billingsley  Rose.” 

William  Billingsley,  in  1775,  began  to 
paint  china  at  Derby ;  he  threw  aside 
convention  and  painted  flowers  as  he  saw 
them.  Hence  the  Billingsley  Rose.  One 
enthusiast  said  of  him  that  “no  other  man 
in  all  the  history  of  porcelain  painted 
Roses  as  this  man  did.” 


MESSRS.  HUGH  LOW  AND  CO. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Middlesex,  are  not  only  cultivators 
of  perpetual  flowering  Carnations  on  a 
large  scale,  but  they  are  also  'raisers  of 
the  same  class.  Several  very  fine  varieties 
are  now  being  put  into  commerce  by 
them,  namely,  Black  Chief,  Lady  Dainty, 
Rival  and  Royal  Purple.  Lady  Dainty 
has  recently  figured  in  our  pages  and  is 
a  delightful  fancy  variety  of  delicate  col¬ 
our.  They  are  also  raisers  of  new  Mal- 
maisons  and  now  catalogue  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  Irene  is  regarded  as  an 
improvement  upon  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Lady  Mary  Hope  is  a  charming  flower  of 
a  rich  terra-cotta,  a  shade  that  is  by  no 
means  common  in  this  race.  Both  of 
these  types  are  included  in  the  catalogue 
under  the  name  of  “Carnations,”  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  standard  varieties 
of  both  types  are  also  classified  and  de¬ 
scribed. 


Border  Carnations. 

Plantations  that  were  made  last  autumn 
have  been  very  much  battered  down  by 
the  frequent  heavy  rains  which  have  fallen 
since  the  departure  of  the  snow.  The 
first  available  opportunity  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  taken  to  run  the  Dutch  hoe  over 
the  ground  in  order  to  loosen  up  the  sur¬ 
face  and  give  the  plants  every  opportunity 
of  gaining  something  of  what  they  have 
lost  during  the  unfavourable  period  that 
has  just  passed.  It. will  also  serve  to  keep 
down  the  weeds. 


Seedlings  sown  last  month  in  heat  will 
now  be  requiring,  attention  in  the  matter 
of  transplanting  them  into  other  pans  or 
boxes.  Give  them  about  2  in.  apart  each 
way,  and  return  them  to  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  of  temperature  till  they  take  to  the 
fresh  soil.  A  high  temperature  is  not 
necessary,  but  merely  congehial  condi¬ 
tions  to  keep  them  growing.  They  resent 
coddling,  and  soon  get  drawn  and  spindly. 
As  soon  as  they  are  established,  place 
them  in  a  cold  frame  where  they  will  have 
plenty  of  light,  and  may  be  freely  ventila¬ 
ted  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

In  average  seasons  these  do  well  out  of 
doors  during  April,  where  a  sheltered 
place  can  be  accorded  them,  but  the  con¬ 
tinuous  or  frequent  rains,  and  the  small 
amount  of  sunshine  we  are  getting  make 
it  very  unfavourable  for  recently-potted 
Carnations  if  placed  in  the  open.  A  safer 
plan,  until  the  advent  of  more  genial 


weather,  would  be  to  place  the  pots  in 
cold  frames,  w'here  they  can  be  guarded 
against  heavy  rain.  Give  all  ventilation 
possible,  and  draw  off  the  lights  when 
fine.  Tall  growing  varieties  should  be 
staked  to  avoid  getting  them  accidentallv 
broken. 

Seeds  of  choice  varieties  may  still  be 
sown  if  this  w;as  not  completed  earlier. 
Over-watering  should  be  avoided,  as  Car¬ 
nations  are  dainty  in  this  respect  when  the 
seedlings  are  in  loose  soil. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Cuttings  struck  in  March  will  now  re¬ 
quire  to  be  potted  off  singly  in  thumb 
pots.  Those  struck  in  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary  may  require  to  be  repotted  into 
larger  sizes  wthere  they  have  made  a 
thrifty  growth.  Free  ventilation  will  now 
be  of  great  advantage  in  keeping  the 
plants  close  and  stocky.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  as  in  the  .case  of  show  Carnations. 
They  will  come  along  all  the  more  surely 
if  germinated  in  heat,  but  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  established  in  boxes  they 
may  be  transplanted  to  cold  frames  with 
advantage. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Early  flowering  varieties,  and  those  that 
by  special  treatment  are  fairly  forward, 
will  be  throwing  up  their  flower  stems, 
and  should  receive  attention  in  the  matter 
of  disbudding  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
with  safety.  With  the  advance  of  mild 
weather  growth  is  now  more  active,  and 
Carnation  spot  or  other  diseases  should 
be  kept  in  check  by  burning  all  diseased 
leaves  that  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  plants  may  get  the  better  of  it  by 
making  vigorous  new  growth. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

Seedlings  that  are  sufficiently  advanced 
will  now  require  transplanting  into  boxes 
or  potting  up  according  to  their  size,  and 
the  purpose  for  w'hich  they  are  intended. 
Even  those  intended  for  bedding  out  (if 
potted  up)  may  be  transplanted  into  the 
open  ground  with  less  fear  of  check  than 
those  in  boxes.  Those  growers  who  have 
the  time  and  space  would  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  fo  give  them  this  extra  attention. 
Early  sowm  batches  especially  would  well 
repay  the  trouble. 

American  Carnations. 

The  dark  and  sunless  winter  and  spring 
has  been  detrimental  to  this  race  of  Car¬ 
nations,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  late. 
The  lengthening  days  will  now  be  in  their 
favour,  and  many-  fine  flowers  may  yet  be 
looked  for.  Abundant  ventilation  will 
now'  help  them  greatly.  Continue  disbud¬ 
ding  as  this  becomes  necessary.  Water 
may  now  be  given  much  more  freely  than  1 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Damp  down 
the  paths  and  staging  on  the  morning  of 
bright  days. 

Keep  repotting  the  early  struck  batches 
of  plants  as  this  becomoc  necessary.  They 


Fig-.  3.  Cactus  Dahlia  Britarmia 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  become  root- 
bound  in  their  early  stages,  as  that  hin- 
ders  the  building  up  of  strong  bushy 
plants.  Those  rooted  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  are  now  ready  for  the  first  sttip- 


Hardening  off  Plants. 

During  this  week  it  will  be  advisable  to 
make  some  preparations  for  the  due  harden¬ 
ing  off  of  various  kinds  of  bedding-out 
plants.  With  the  work  of  propagation  go¬ 
ing  on  apace  there  will  be  very  little  spare 
room  in  the  frames,  and  cultivators  may  be 
tempted  to  ‘‘turn  out”  some  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  too  scon.  It  is  a  pity  to  do  this,  as 
if  means  a  very  serious  check  to  growth  and 
loss  of  many  beautiful  and  valuable  leaves, 
as  it  should  be  remembered  that  nice,  bushy 
plants  scon  fill  up  the  beds  in  the  flower 
garden. 

However,  space  must  be  found  in  the 
frames  very  shortly,  and  so  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  nail  together  a  few  rough  boards 
to  form  a  temporary  frame,  over  which  mats 
and  similar  protecting  material  can  be 
readily  placed.  The  earliest,  or  first-potted 
plants  will  be  quite  safe  in  such  a  frame 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  if  they  are 
then  carefully  attended  to  they  will  make 
splendid  stock  for  the  flower  beds ;  much 
better  than  if  they  were  unduly  coddled  in 
a  warm  frame. 

Pruning  Climbing  Roses. 

Many  lovers  of  Roses  are  often  at  a  loss 
as  to  how  they  should  prune  their  climbing 
Roses  such  as  Dorothy  Perkins,  which  is  a 
general  favourite.  It  is  unwise  to  prune  the 
plants  too  early,  because  they  make  new 
shoots  so  quickly,  and  these^are  liable  to  be 
sadlv  crippled  by  late  frosts;  but  all  the 
pruning  necessary'-  must  be  quickly  done 


Fig.  1  shows  how  to  -prune  a  Dorothy 
Perkins  or  similar  climbing  Rose;  A,  branch 
to  be  cut  off ;  B,  B,  branches  to  be  retained. 


ping,  or  at  least  those  which  are  6  in.  high. 
Not  all  the  plants  need  to  be  stopped  at 
the  same  time,  but  only  tho=e  that  are 
ready. 

J.  D.  F.  W.  - 


now.  The  right  method  of  pruning  to  fol¬ 
low  should  be  to  cut  out  the  oldest  branches 
to  make  room  for  the  young  ones ;  and  the 
severity  of  the  pruning  must  depend  upon 
the  number  of  branches  growing  in  a  given 
space.  So  thin  out  the  shoots  so  as  to  avoid 
overcrowding. 

In  Fig.  1  I  give  an  example  of  the  prun¬ 
ing  of  climbing  Roses.  The  old  branch  A 
should  be  cut  off,  leaving  room  for  the  three 
younger  shoots  marked  B,  B, 

It  is  always  a  sign  of  good  health  when 
a  number  of  young  shcots  grow  strongly 
from  the  base,  and  these  sturdy  shoots  should 
be  retained. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Plants  growing  in  small  pots  should  be 
hardened  off  as  soon  as  possible  now,  ready 


Fig.  2  shows  how  to  protect  the  blossom 
on  wall  fruit  trees ;  A ,  A,  wires  fastened  to 
pegs;  B,  B,  strings  from  canvas  fastened  to 
pegs  also. 

for  planting  out  in  rows  and  clumps.  All 
the  pots 'must  be  removed  from  the  frames 
and  placed  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  open 
air  in  front  of  a  fence,  wall,  or  a  frame, 
or  anything  that  will  afford  a  little  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  cold  winds.  Each  night 
lay  a  few  branching  sticks  over  the  plants. 

"Make  an  effort  to  get  in  all  the  seeds  that 
are  to  be  sown  in  the  garden  borders.  Al¬ 
though  the  soil  is  rather  cold  as  yet,  it  will 
get  warmer  each  day  and  germination  will 
soon  take  place.  It  is  a  mistake  to  leave  the 
sowing  of  the  seeds  until  very  late  in  the 
spring. 

Pot  Bedding-Out  Plants. 

As  fast  as  the  cuttings  root  sufficiently  put 
them  in  pots.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  use  large  6o’s  now  :  small  6o’s  will  do, 
as  by  the  time  the  latter  are  filled  with 
roots,  the  bedding-out  season  will  have 
come. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary7 
to  place  all  rooted  cuttings  in  'flower-pots ; 
many  kinds  may  be  grown  in  boxes.  Lo¬ 
belias,  Ageratums,  Alternantheras,  Alyrs- 
sums,  and  similar  plants  are  easily  grown  in 
boxes. 


A  Special  Potting. 

For  the  filling  up  of  certain  flower  beds, 
window  boxes,  tubs  and  vases,  make  a  se¬ 
lection  of  such  plants  as  those  of  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Marguerites, 
and  Petunias,  (and  place  them  in  larger 
pots.  This  will  mean  two  spring  pottings  of 
plants,  but  splendid  specimens  will  result. 


Fig.  3,  Sow  \  egetabLe  Marrow  seeds  now ; 
A,  shows  soil  half  filling  a  5  in.  pot.  Two 
seeds  are  sown,  and  then  the  pot  is  filed 
with  more  compost  as  shown  at  B. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Protecting  Fruit  Tree  Blossom. 

There  is  every  probability  of  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  on  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears  on  wall  trees, 
if  the  blossom  be  properly  protected  from 
frosts.  One  of  the  objective  points  in  the 
covering  of  fruit  blossom  is,  to  keep  the 
latter  dry  as  well  as  safe  from  frosts. 

A  nice  shower  of  rain  helps  to  set  the 
fruits,  but  it  is  during  the  night  that  the 
damage  is  done  by  frosts  when  the  flowers 
are  moist.  By  all  means  fully  expose  the 
trees  in  'the  day  time,  but  be  equally  careful 
to  cover  them  at  night  until  the  young 
fruits  are  well  formed.  There  are  various 
ways  of  protecting  the  blossom.  Herring 
nets  doubled,  and  screen  canvas  are  the  two 
best  materials  to  use  as  they  keep  off  ordin¬ 
ary  frosts  and  admit  a  fair  amount  of  light 
to"  the  trees.  Fig.  2  shows  how  to  fix  the 
nets  or  canvas.  Wires  are  fastened  to  the 
wall  under  the  coping  and  also  to  pegs 
driven  into  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  3  ft. 
from  the  base  of  the  wall  as  shown  at 
A,  A. 

The  covering  material  is  permanently 
fastened  to  the  wall  near  the  top.  Then 
it  should  be  unrolled  at  night  and  made 
secure  to  other  pegs  as  shown  at  B,  B,  by 
strings  attached  to  the  bottom  part  of  it. 
The  canvas  or  nets,  should  come  almost  to 
the  ground.  In  the  sketch  it  is  shown  partly 
let  down  with  the  strings  B,  B  left  loose. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Vegetable  Marrows. 

These  should  be  grown  in  every  garden. 
.There  are  few  persons  who  do  net  like 
Marrows,  and  where  a  good  batch  of  plants 
are  grown  and  well  cared  for,  a  supply  of 
Marrows  are  always  available  for  the  table. 
Very7  early  raised  plants  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
do  the  best.  They  are  tender  and  any  check 
to  growth  proves  serious.  Sow  seeds  now 
for  "the  main  crop  of  Marrows. 

The  compost  at  A  in  Fig.  3  should  be 
good.  Half  fill  the  pot  with  it,  then  sow 
two  seeds  and  afterwards  fill  up  the  pot  as 
shown  at  B,  with  similar  compost.  The  two 
resultant  plants  need  not  be  separated  but 
planted  intact.  Place  the  pots  in  a  warm 
frame. 


The  Flower  Garden. 
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Cabbages. 

Keep  the  Dutch  hoe  at  work  among  the 
Spring  Cabbages,  both  with  a  view  of 
loosening  the  surface  soil  and  letting  in  the 
sun-heat,  and  also  to  kill  small  weeds.  A 
pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda  sprinkled  round 
each  plant  in  showery  weather,  or  watered 
in,  will  hasten  growth  and  add  colour  to  the 
leaves.  Sow  more  seeds  for  creating  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  plants. 

Pickling:  Onions. 

Sow  a  few  seeds  broadcast  on  a  border 
facing  south-west.  The  resultant  plants  will 
be  \£xy  useful. 

Savoys. 

The  variety,  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  is  a 
grand  one  for  withstanding  Autumn  frosts 
and  rains  without  splitting.  Sow  the  seeds 
at  once.  Also  sow  seeds'  of  mid-season 
Cauliflowers  this  week. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Moisture  and  Shade. 

As  the  weather  gets  warmer  and  the  sun 
increases  in  power,  water  must  be  given  more 
copiously  to  all  established  plants  that  are 
in  full  growth,  whilst  any  that  are  in  bloom, 
or  showing  bud,  may  receive  occasional  ap¬ 
plications  of  something  stronger,  liquid 
manure  in  one  of  its  approved  forms  being 
given  at  intervals.  Once  the  amateur  com¬ 
mences  “  feeding,”  however,  he  must  con¬ 
tinue  so  long  as  the  plants  remain  in  flower, 
frequent  doses  in  a  mild 'form  being  always 
preferable  to  strong  ones  at  long  intervals. 

The  Chrysanthemums  will  by  now  be 
ready  for  a  shift  on,  and  the  enthusiast  must 
soon  decide  whether  he  intends  to  grow  them 
as  specimen  or  bush  plants,  and  he  will  do 
well  to  have  some  of  each;  for  the  former 
“thirty-two”  size  pots  will  be  sufficient, 
but  it  is  as  well  to  allow  those  intended  to 
carry  more  wood  a  size  larger. 

Both  stove  and  cool-house  plants  that  need 
more  root  room  or  fresh  compost,  should  be 
repotted  without  further  delay,  keeping  them 
somewhat  close  and  well  watered  for  a  few 
days  afterwards,  whilst,  during  the  brightest 
days,  more  shade  will  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  many  of  the  tender-foliaged  subjects 
from  flagging  under  its  influence. 

Rhodanthes  as  Pot-plants. 

The  Rhodanthes  in  their  several  varieties 
are  well  suited  for  pot  culture  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  and  well-flowered  plants  are  ob¬ 
jects  of  real  beauty  in  their  season.  Seed 
should  be  sown  now  (and  again  in  about  a 
month’s  time  for  succession)  in  any  light  and 
fairly  rich  soil.  In  common  with  some  more 
of  our  best  annuals,  they  are  impatient  of 
disturbances,  and  should  therefore  be  sown 
several  together  in  small  pots,  when  all  but 
the  most  promising  seedlings  can  be  re¬ 
moved,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  trans¬ 
planting. 

Quaint  and  Beautiful. 

Like  most  things  Japanese,  the  various 
forms  into  which  they  manipulate  that  lovely 
Fern,  Davallia  bullata,  is  either  quaint  or 
beautiful,  according  to  the  design,  and, 
whilst  there  may  be  some  who  prefer  them 
with  an  alleged  resemblance  to  apes  or  ele¬ 
phants  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  entirely  lost 
as  the  fronds  develop)  the  spherical  or  ball¬ 
shaped  ones  are  undoubtedly  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  hanging  in  the  conservatory,  or 
even  in  a  window,  free  from  draughts  and 
somewhat  shaded,  they  are  lovely  indeed. 

Fresh  importations  may  now  be  purchased, 
and  if  started  in  the  greenhouse  will  be 
rapidly  covered  with  delicate  green  fronds. 
Immerse  them  bodily  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
tepid  water  in  order  to  thoroughly  soak 
them,  then  suspend  the  balls  in  a  moist  and 
genial  atmosphere,  where  they  are  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  very 


soon  they  will  show  signs  of  active  growth, 
and  constant  syringing  or  spraying  will  do 
the  rest.  . 

Freesias  After  Flowering-. 

Freesias  will  now  be  yielding  their  blos¬ 
soms,  a  little  late  perhaps  owing  to  a  some¬ 
what  backward  season,  and  if  these  same 
bulbs  are  to  do  duty  again  next  year  they 
must  receive  special  attention  just  now. 
With  the  desire  for  fine  flowers  ever  before 
them,  most  amateurs  feed  them  up  so  long 
as  the  blossoms  remain,  but  this  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  Continue  to  administer  applications 
of  some  lasting  liquid  manure,  alternated 
with  clear  waterings,  until  growth,  ceases 
and  the  tops  commence  to  die  down. 

This  enables  the  bulbs  to  collect  and  retain 
a  reserve  of  vigour  sufficient  to  carry  them 
through  another  season.  In  three  or  four 
weeks’  time  the  pots  containing  them  may 
be  placed  on  ashes  in  some  sheltered  corner 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  to  complete  the  ripen¬ 
ing  process. 

Campanula  isophylla. 

If  not  already  done,  these  graceful  hang¬ 
ing  plants  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
and  propagated  both  by  division  and  cut¬ 
tings,  for  the  amateur  cannot  be  overstocked 
with  them,  as  they  are  useful  for  such  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

The  young  shoots,  which  are  produced  so 
plentifully  when  the  old  plants  are  watered 
freely  and  placed  in  genial  warmth,  should 
be  nipped  out  when  about  two  inches  long 
and  inserted,  about  the  same  distance  apart, 
in  pans,  pots  or  boxes,  according  to  con¬ 
venience  and  the  number  required,  using  a 
very  light  and  sandy  compost.  If  placed 
under  a  bell-glass  or  hand-light,  and  given 
a  warm  position  over  the  hot  water  pipes, 
they  will  soon  strike,  an  occasional  light 
spraying  only  being  necessary  to  keep  them 
from  “  wilting.”  When  the  cuttings  have 
fairly  rooted  the  cover  may  be  gradually  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  plantlets  potted  off  singly 
into  “  thumbs  ”  or  “  small  sixties.” 

The  old  stools  may  be  shaken  out  of  the 
pots  and  carefully  divided,  and  each  por¬ 
tion,  being  potted  up  separately,  will  soon 
develop  into  a  nice  plant. 

Petunias  for  Pots  and  Bedding. 

The  seedlings  resulting  from  earlier  sow¬ 
ings  should  now  be  carefully  pricked  off  into 
shallow  boxes,  before  they  become  over¬ 
crowded  in  the  seed-pans,  in  which  case  they 
will  become  spindly  and  weak,  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  each  to  over-top  the  other.  Kept  near 
the  glass,  partially  shaded  from  the  sun, 
and  watered  with  a  fine-rosed  can,  they 
should  now  develop  rapidly  and  soon  be 
ready  for  potting  off  singly,  whilst  those  in¬ 
tended  for  bedding  purposes  should  be 
transferred  to  other  boxes,  and  gradually 
“hardened  off”  in  readiness  for  planting 
out  next  month.  Those  in  pots,  however, 
should  be  pinched  back,  to  induce  them  to 
make  fine  bushy  plants,  and  prevent  them 
running  prematurely  to  bloom,  steady 
growth  being  maintained  the  while. 

Young  plants  from  cuttings  of  named 
double  varieties  are  amenable  to  the  same 
treatment ;  the  earliest  (those  struck  in  Feb¬ 
ruary)  will  almost  be  ready  for  their  final 
potting  into  five-  or  six-inch  pots,  and  a 
suitable  compost  for  flowering  them  in  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts  light  loam,  to  one  part  of 
old  decayed  hotbed  manure,  and  a  dash  of 
silver  sand. 

G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Construction  o.f  Orchid  .Houses. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  recently,  I  have 
been  asked  to  advise  on  the  building  of  Or¬ 
chid  houses  by  amateurs  in  this  district,  and 
this  has  led  me  to  believe  that  a  note  on 
the  subject  would  be,  perhaps,  of  service. 
I  do  not  wish  to  convey  that  there  is  any¬ 


thing  in  demand  for  the  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Orchids,  any  more  than  that  which 
already  exists  in  the  cultivation  of  other 
classes  of  plants,  but  at  the  same  time,  where 
houses  are  being  built  with  the  intention  of 
growing  Orchids  in  them,  there  are  certain 
points  that  may  be  considered  desirable,  and 
as  these  will  not  make  any  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  initial  costs  of  the  structure, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  them.  The 
first  point  to  be  considered  is  orientation. 
In  my  opinion  all  houses  for  plant-growing 
are  best  built  north  and  south.  From  this 
the  angle  of  the  roof  being  east  and  west,- 
the  full  advantage  of  the  light  is  obtainable, 
and  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential  items 
to  be  obtained,  this  orientation  must  be  pre¬ 
ferable.  We  have  some  of  our  cool  houses 
with  a  lean-to  north  aspect,  and  I  find  the 
Odontoglossums  grow  equally  as  well  in 
these  houses  as  they  do  in  the  span-roofs  as 
mentioned  above.  South  aspect  lean-to 
houses  are  suitable  for  most  of  the  hot  grow¬ 
ing  kinds,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  an  ideal 
aspect  for  the  intermediate  temperature  and 
cool  house  Orchids  during  the  hot  summer 
months. 

Side  Walls. 

I  have  noticed  of  late  years,  in  many  of 
our  prominent  gardens,  that  brick  side  walls 
are  superseding  the  horticultural  builder’s 
orthodox  method  of  side  lights.  The  wall 
is  carried  up  to  the  eaves  or  what  may  now 
be  termed  the  wall  plate.  This  I  have  long 
advocated.  Glass  sides  are  of  little  or  no 
advantage  as  a  means  of  affording  light,  as 
where  they  are  used  there  is  always  the 
necessity  of  covering  the  glass  with  a  per¬ 
manent  shading,  to  prevent  scorching,  and 
in  winter  they  afford  little  or  no  protection 
against  frost  and  cold  winds  ;  on  the  other 
hand  a  decided  advantage  is  obtainable  from 
brick  walls  during  the  cold  winter  months, 
in  the  fact  that  a  more  even  and  less  fluctuat¬ 
ing  temperature  is  obtainable,  and  that  with 
a  diminished  amount  of  artificial  heat. 

Heating. 

Another  item  is  to  provide  ample  heating 
apparatus.  The  greater  the  heating  surface 
provided,  the  less  excessive  driving  of  the 
fires,  and  thus  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
fuel  cost  will  be  effected.  I  would  advocate 
laying  all  the  pipes  flat.  One  flow  pipe  and 
three  returns  even  in  the  cool  houses.  I 
consider  this  gives  the  full  advantage  of 
heating  surface. 

Rain-Water  Supply. 

The  greatest  item  now  is  to  have  a  full 
supply  of  rain-water  throughout  the  year. 
The  ground  should  be  excavated  and  tanks 
built  either  of  brick  or  concrete,  sufficiently 
large  to  supply  the  necessary  requirements. 
Ventilators. 

The  lower  ventilators  should  be  fixed  in 
the  wall,  just  on  a  level  or  slightly  above 
the  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  when  air  is 
afforded  it  may  pass  over  the  hot-water  pipes 
and  thus  become  chilled  before  coming  in 
direct  contact  with  the  plants.  The  usual 
roof  ventilators  should  also  be  fixed  so  that 
they  may  be  opened  at  the  discretion,  of  the 
operator.  If  the}'  are  worked  on  a  worm- 
screw  attached  to  a  lever  bar  this  is  easily 
effected.  The  staging  should  be  made  so 
that  it  may  easily  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
discretion.  This  will  be  found  of  consider¬ 
able  advantage  in  dealing  with  small  or 
larger  plants ;  they  can  be  raised  close  up  to 
afford  light,  or  lowered  to  diminish  its 
effects  as  may  be  desired. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 
- - 

Sugar  planters  in  Queensland"  are 
offering  is.  3d.  a  pound  for  beetles,  whose 
grubs  destroy  the  sugar-canes,  and  some 
men  earn  a  week  in  the  season. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  may 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  -possible  and  -written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
the  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

3788.  Treatment  of  Azaleas. 

I  have  just  bought  two  clumps  of  Azalea 
and  should  be  very  glad  of  a  few  hints  on 
their  treatment.  I  have  a  small  conservatory 
attached  to  my  house,  but  no  heating  appar¬ 
atus  for  it.  (C.  Knott,  Middlesex. )- 

When  your  plants  have  finished  flowering 

give  them  what  pruning  is  necessary.  That, 

of  course,  will  be  chiefly  shortening  back  any 
straggling  shoots  that  may  be  spoiling  the 

symmetry  of  the  plants,  otherwise  practi¬ 
cally  no  pruning  is  required.  The  proper 
plan  then  would  have  been  to  put  the  plants 
into  a  warmer  house  to  encourage  them  to 
make  good  growth.  Under  the  circumstances 
you  will  have  to  make  the  best  of  your  un¬ 
heated  house.  The  next  best  plan  will  be 
to  place  them  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
house  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  sun 
and  s)Tringe  the  plants  twice  a  day  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  make  fresh  growth.  When 
the  young  shoots  have  made  their  growth  and 
ceased  to  lengthen  you  can  then  stand  the 
plants  in  some  shady  position  out  of  doors 
for  a  week  to  harden  the  foliage.  After  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  sunny  position 
to  ripen  their  wood  and  plump  up  the  flower 
buds  for  next  season.  Attend  regularly  to 
watering,  for  Azaleas  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dry,  otherwise  their  tender  roots  would 
get  killed  against  the  sides  of  the  pot  owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When  the  plants  are 
out  of  doors  you  must  make  some  provision 
to  prevent  worms  from  getting  into  the  pots. 
A  bed  of  clean  coal  ashes  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  to  lay  down  for  standing  the 
pots  upon.  You  can,  however,  stand  them 
on  boartjs,  which  would  not  be  so  trying  for 
them  as  slates  would.  The  latter  are  liable 
to  get  very  hot  during  the  warmer  parts  of 
summer.”  If  you  would  go  to  the  trouble 
of  getting  some  cocoanut  fibre  you  could 
plunge  the  pots  in  that  for  the  summer,  and 
this  material  would  keep  the  pots  cool.  Less 
water  would  then  be  necessary,  though  you 
must  rot  overlook  them  in  this  respect  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  take  the  plants  indoors  before  there 
is  any  danger  of  frost  spoiling  the  young 
flower  buds. 

3789.  Dividing  Tuberous  Begonias. 

I  potted  up  my  tuberous  Begonias  some 
time  ago  and  many  of  them  are  producing 
several  crowns.  Should  I  now  take  them 
out  of  the  pots  and  divide  them,  or  what 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?  I  want  to  in¬ 


crease  them,  but  it  seems  a  pity  to  disturb 
them.  (R.  S.,  .Surrey.) 

The  tubers  are  sometimes  divided,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  a  very  good  plan,  because 
some  of  the  tubers  would  afterwards  be  more 
inclined  to  decay  than  if  covered  with  the 
natural  skin.  Division,  however,  is  effected, 
or  should  be,  before  the  tubers  are  started. 
We  should  not  disturb  them  now,  but  rely 
upon  rooted  cuttings  during  the  summer 
months.  The  tips  of  some  of  the  side  shoots 
may  well  be  spared  when  you  have  got  a 
number  of  them,  and  these  could  be  taken  off 
when  3  in.  or  4  in.  long  and  getting  fairly 
firm.  Fill  a  box  with  sand  and  stand  this 
in  some  shady  greenhouse  and  insert  the 
cuttings  in  it  as  }-ou  get  them.  Keep  them 
just  moist  and  they  will  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  form  roots* 1 * * * * *  and  make  tubers.  %Next 
year  these  may  be  started  and  grown  as 
flowering  plants.  Cut  them  in  the  usual 
manner  just  below  a  joint,  but  not  too  close 
to  it  as  roots  are  most  readily  produced  from 
this  neighbourhood  because  more  solid  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  cutting. 

3790.  Heliotropes  in  a  Greenhouse. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  go  to  work  to  grow 
Heliotropes  with  extra  large  flowers,  such  as 
I  once  saw  in  collections  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall?  Please  name  some  good 
varieties  to  cultivate.  (M.  F.  H.,  Glasgow.) 

The  size  of  the  (truss  of  a  Heliotrope  is 
due  largely  to  the  variety  and  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  does  the  rest.  You  can  make  up  a  com¬ 
post  of  two  parts  of  loam,  half  part  of  leaf 
mould,  half  part  of  well-decayed  cow 
manure  with  sufficient  sharp  sand  to  make 
the  soil  porous.  Pot  firmly.  Fine  varieties 
are  President  Garfield,  with  violet  flowers 
produced  in  large  trusses;  Mdlle.  F.  Viger, 
deep  violet  flowers  produced  in  massive 
heads;  and  Mme.  Hippolyte  Moreau,  with 
rosy-mauve  flowers  produced  in  very  large 
trusses.  If  you  can  get  these  varieties  they 
are  more  likely  to  give  large  trusses  than 
some  of  the  old-fashiioned  varieties.  Give 
them  pots  proportionate  to  their  size.  Water 
immediately  they  are  potted  and-s,tand  them 
by  themselves  in  a  greenhouse  where  they 
will  get  every  advantage  of  light.  As  the 
plant  commences  growing  they  will  require 
more  and  more  water.  If  the  plants  are  in 
small  pots  you  -must  give  them  one  or  two 
shifts  'into  larger  sizes  during  the  course  of 
the  summer.  The  fresh  soil  will  keep  the 
plants  growing.  When  you  have  got  them 
in  a  size  which  you  think  suitable  for'flower- 


mg  them  and  the  roots  have  filled  the  soil, 
you  can  then  give  weak  liquid  manure  twice 
a  week.  In  order  to  ensure  bushy  specimens  j 
you  will  have  to  pinch  the  leading  stems  once  ! 
or  twice  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  If 
you  follow  out  this  plan  and  attend  regu¬ 
larly  to  watering  and  feeding,  your  plants 
should  make  good  growth  and  reward  you  | 
with  large  trusses. 

37  91.  Plants  for  Unheated  Greenhouse. 

I  have  recently  come  into  possession  of  a  I 
greenhouse  and  wish  to  have  a  supply  of 
flowers  all  the  j'ear  round.  It  is  not  heated, 
but  stands  in  a  sunny  position.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  plants  I  can  grow.  Could 
I  grow  a  Vine  in  this  house?  (R.  Davies,  I 
Herefordshire.) 

You  canned  expect  to  get  flowers  all  the  ; 
year  round  in  a  house  that  is  unheated.  You  ' 
will  have  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  display  1 
during  December  and  January,  unless  you 
have  some  early-flowering  bulbs.  With  late- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums!,  if  you  can  man¬ 
age  them,  you  could  get  flowers,  perhaps, 7 
up  till  Christmas.  In  the  meantime,  to  give 
you  flowers  that  will  bloom  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  you’should  get  some  Zonal  Pelar-  j 
goniums.  Hydrangeas,  Vallotas,  Agapanthus  ] 
and  Tobacco  plants.  It  would  be  fairly.  ! 
easy  to.  grow  and  bloom  Intermediate  Stocks  I 
in  pots  if  you  sow  at  different  times  of  the  , 
year  to  get  a  succession.  Several  of  the  j 
varieties,  including  Princess  Alice,  may  be  1 
bloomed  practically  all  the  year  round  by  I 
sowing  at  different  times  and  potting  them 
on  as  they  require  it,  but  they  should  have 
a  temperature  of  40  degs.  to  45  degs.  in- 
winter.  In  the  autumn  you  could  also  pot 
up  a  number  of  hardy  bulbs,  which  could  be  | 
kept  in  frames  until  you  bring  them  into  i 
the  greenhouse  with  the  object  of  getting  j 
them  to  flower.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffo- . 
dils  and  Crocuses  are  very  easy  to  grow  if  ! 
you  pot  them  up  early  and  allow  them  to  j 
grow  naturally.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  until  they  have  well  started  into  j 
growth.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  grow  I 
a  Back  Hamburgh  Vine  in  that  house  and 
get  the  Grapes  to  ripen.  You  should  not  j 
allow  it,  however,  to  sprawl  all  over  the  roof  j 
of  the  house,  otherwise  you  will  obstruot  the  ' 
light  from  the  other  plants.-  The  best  plan  ; 
is  to  confine  it  to  one  rod  and  take  it  along  7 
just  under  the  eaves  of  the  house  or  else  j 
under  the  ridge.  The  latter,  perhaps,  would 
be  the  most  suitable  position  and  produce  j 
the  least  shade  in  the  house.  The  Grapes  - 
are,  of  course,  produced  on  side  shoots  given  I 
off  by  the  main  rod  and  in  winter  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen  these  side  shoots  are  j 
pruned  back  to  one  or  two  good  eyes.  These 
eyes  will  give  lateral  shoots  again,  so  that  i 
the  annual  pruning  consists  in  shortening  1 
back  these  laterals  and  the  Vine  never  in-  ; 
creases  in  size  from  year  to  year. 


ROOM  PLANTS. 

3792.  Turning  Plants  Round. 

Is  it.  right  to  turn  plants  from  time  to  ! 
time  that  are  grown  in  pots  and  kept  in  the  . 
window,  which  have  become  one-sided  ?  I 
am  told  that  to  do  so  will  weaken  the  plants  j 
and  yet  recently  I  read  that  this  can  be  done 
without  injuring  them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  i 
have  your  opinion  on  this  matter.  (Chas. 
Johnson,  Matlock.) 

It  would  be  beneficial  to  window  plants  | 
generally  to  turn  them  round  once  a  week  ; 
so  as  to  equalise  growth  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  not  every  kind  of  plant  that 
will  take  kindly  to  this  treatment,  but  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  and  other  j 
plants  with  fairly  small  leaves  will  respond  i 
to  the  treatment  admirably.  Even  India  j 
Rubber  Plants  will  be  benefited  and  respond  j 
to  the  treatment.  Some  soft-wooded  plants 
with  long  slender  stalks  are  liable  to  get  the  j 
leaf-stalks  twisted  if  they  are  turned  round,  : 
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and  in  that  case  their  beauty  is  largely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Just  what  plants  will  be  benefited 
and  what  will  not  you  will  gradually  find 
out  by  experiment  and  observation.  A  few 
plants,  although  they  are  not  injured  by  it^ 
do  not  seem  to  derive  much  benefit  by  turn¬ 
ing  them  round.  For  instance,  the  India 
Rubber  just  mentioned  will  derive  a  little 
benefit  by  it,  but  the  Aspidistra  and  its 
varieties  do  not  seem  to  derive  any  benefit 
whatever.  The  leaves  grow  up  and  assume 
a  certain  position  according  to  their  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  pot,  and  this  being  so,  they  do 
not  alter  their  direction  if  turned  round. 
Plants  of  that  class  may,  therefore,  be  left 
to  grow  at  their  own  sweet  will  without  in¬ 
terference. 


WINDOW  BOXES. 

3  7  93.  Flowers  for  Pots. 

I  have  fifty  4  in,  and  6  in.  pots,  and 
should  be  glad  of  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
plants  to  grow  in  them  to  place  in  sunny 
windows.  I  should  like  bright  colours  and 
flowers  that  will  last  a  good  while.  (H.  E. 
S.,  Surrey.) 

The  small -sized  pots  can  only  be  used  in 
a  limited  way  for  windows,  because  they  are 
so  liable  to  get  dry  during  the  warmer 
periods  of  summer.  '  Some  of  the  Lobelias 
grown  for  edgings  would  thrive  and  flower 
well  enough  if  watered  regularly  once  a 
day.  They  could,  of  course,  be  stood  along 
the  edge  of  the  window  sill  so  as  to  form  an 
edging  to  the  taller  plants.  For  the  larger 
sized  pots  you  can  grow  Zonal  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  single  Petunias  and  Fuchsias.  Good 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums  for  the  purpose 
are  Paul  Crampel,  scarlet;  Raspail  Im¬ 
proved,  scarlet  and  semi-double ;  King  of 
Denmark,  salmon  ;  Henry  Jacoby  Improved, 
crimson ;  and  Goodwood  or  Snowdrop, 
white.  You  will  soon  find  out  whether  your 
plants  require  water  more  than  once  a  day 
by  observing  the  condition  of  the  pots  when 
well  filled  with  Toots  and  after  a  fine  day. 
Those  pots  that  are  liable  to  get  too  dry 
when  watered  only  once  a  day  may  also  be 
attended  to  in  the  morning.  Unless  the  win¬ 
dows  are  very  numerous  it  would  not  take 
many  minutes  to  give  what  watering  is  ne¬ 
cessary  just  before  starting  off  to  business  in 
the  morning  and  then  when  you  return  all 
of  them  could  have  a  thorough  watering. 
If  the  situation  is  windy  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  some  precautions  to  prevent  the 
pots  from  being  blown  down,  especially  after 
they  get  top  heavy.  Unless  the  situation  is 
very  windy  the  Lobelia  pots  will  keep  the 
others  in  situation,  but  it  is  always  necessary 
to  keep  a  watch  upon  their  behaviour  if  the 
pots  are  likely  to  injure  anybody  or  any¬ 
thing  if  they  get  blown  down.  A  piece  of 
galvanised  wire  netting  fixed  up  will  pre¬ 
vent  this. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

3794.  Calands-inia  umbellata. 

I  have  a  pot  of  seedlings  of  Calandrinia 
umbellata.  Gan  you  tell  me  if  it  is  hardy, 
or  how  I  could  treat  the  seedlings?  (R.  S. 
Surrey.) 

Galandrinia  umbellata  is  fairly  hardy, 
but  it  is  not  every  garden  in  which  it  can 
be  grown  (successfully  It  belongs  to  an 
order  in  which  there  are  many  succulent 
plants,  and  you  will,  therefore,  have  to  se¬ 
lect  a  light  and  sandy  situation  for  it  or 
take  out  the  natural  soil  and  fill  up  the 
space  with  material  containing  plenty  _of 
sand  or  grit.  You  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  well-drained  situation  in  your 
district,  and  if  so  the'  plants  ought  to  live 
■  utside  and  flower,  well  with  you.  An  or¬ 
dinary  border  will  answer  the  purpose  in  a 
sunny  situation,  if  the  conditions  above  men¬ 
tioned  can  be  given.  Tn  the  meantime  you 
should  get  the  plants  of  some  size  before 
planting  them  out  of  doors.  With  that  ob¬ 


ject  in  view  you  can  make  up  some  pans  of 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  transplant  the  seed¬ 
lings  info  this  it  in.  apart  each  way  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  con¬ 
veniently.  Keep  growing  the  seedlings  in 
a  _  cold  frame  until  they  are  1  in.  to  2  in. 
high,  when  you  can  plant  them  out  of  doors 
at  6  in.  apart  each  way  in  clumps  or  in  a 
bed,  whichever  you  find  most  convenient. 

3  795.  Sweet  Peas  in  Pots. 

I  should  like  to  grow  some  Sweet  Peas  in 
pots,  but  fear  the  bulk  of  soil  would  be  in¬ 
sufficient.  If  it  is  possible  to  grow  these 
flowers  in  this  way,  what  is  the  size  of  pots 
to  use  and  should  manure  be  employed? 
(M.R.,  Kent.) 

You  can  grow  and  flower  Sweet  Peas  in 
10  in.  pots  if  you  can  attend  to  them  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  matter  of  watering.  In  the  early 
stages  this  would  not  be  difficult,  but  later  in 
the  season  when  the  pots  get  filled  with 
roots,  the  stems  taller,  and  the  weather  warm, 
it  might  happen  that  most  or  all  of  the  pots 
would  require  watering  twice  a.  day  to  keep 
the  Peas  growing  steadily.  It  depends 
largely,  therefore,  upon  your  ability  to  at¬ 
tend  to  them  and  watch  their  requirements. 
If  your  occupation  prevents  you  from  at¬ 
tending  to  them  regularly  whenever  they  re¬ 
quire  watering  it  would  be  easier  to  grow 
Sweet  Peas  in  boxes  or  in  tubs  of  moderate 
size,  as  they  would  not  get  dry  so  quickly 
as  pots  which  have  so  much  surface  exposed 
to  the  drying  influence  of  sun  and  air.  It 
will  help  them  greatly  'if  you  use  t  part 
of  the  compost  of  well -decayed  cow  manure. 
This,  of  course,  should  be  broken  up  finely 
by  passing  it  throhgh  a  t  in.  si6Ve  an(3  ^en 
mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the  compost.  The 
value  of  the  manure  lies  in  its  capability  of 
retaining  moisture  rather  than  in  the  food 
which  it  would  supply  the  plants.  It  would, 
of  course,  help  growth  if  you  give  them  weak 
liquid  manure  at  least  twice  a  week. 

3796.  Lifting  or  Not  Lifting  Lily  Bulbs. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  lift  Lily  bulbs  from  the  open  ground 
when  they  have  done  flowering?  If  not,  do 
they  require  any  protection  from  the  frost 
in  winter?  (C.  Knott,  Middlesex.) 

There  is  no  necessity  for  lifting  Lily  bulbs 
after  the  foliage  dies  away,  unless  you  have 
some  special  reason  for  it.  Many  Lilies  do 
best  when  left  undisturbed  for  many  years. 
The  chief  difficulty  with  them  is  to  get  them 
established.  Some  species  take  kindly  to  dif¬ 
ferent  soils  and  can  readily  be  established. 
There  are  many  others,  however,  includ¬ 
ing  L.  auratum  and  L.  longiflorum,  which 
may  flower  well  the  first  year  after  being 
planted,  though  in  a'  great  many  instances 
they  give  a  poor  return  the  second  year.  In 
a  few  cases  they  take  kindly  to  the  soil,  and 
if  their  growers  allow  them  to  remain  they 
increase  in  number  and  strength  fox  many 
years  afterwards  without  having  been  dis¬ 
turbed.  A  few  of  the  Lilies  are,  of  course, 
not  hardy,  but  you  do  not  tell  us  what  par¬ 
ticular  Lilies  you  have,  so  that  we  cannot 
give  special  instructions.  Those  that  are 
perfectly  hardy  do  not  require  any  protec¬ 
tion  in  winter,  even  although  they  might 
be  benefited  by  a  mulch  of  something.  We 
should  not  advise  you  to  employ  manure  for 
any  of  them.  A  much  better  and  safer  mulch 
would  consist  of  rough  or  only  partly  de¬ 
cayed  leafmould.  Two  or  three  inches  of 
this  could  be  spread  on  the  ground  in  the 
autumn  after  you  cut  down  the  stems.  This 
will  keep  the  ground  sweet  by  preventing  it 
from  being  battered  by  rain,  by  preventing 
weeds  from  growing  and  the  substance  of 
them  washed  down  by  rain  would  supply 
plant  food.  Then,  again,  some  Lilies,  like 
L.  tigrinum  and  its  varieties,  L.  bulbiferum 
and-  others,  produce  little  bulbs  upon  the 
stems,  and  these  falling  to  the  ground  find  a 
suitable  medium  in  which  to  grow  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  decaying  leaves. 
The  only  necessity  for  lifting’  the  Lilies 
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would  be  when  they  get  too  crowded  to  pr 
duce  good  growth.  In  such  cases  the  bul 
could  be  lifted  immediately  after  the  stem 
have  thoroughly  died  down,  when  you  c£ 
replant  the  bulbs  at  wider  distances  apart. 

3797.  Tall  Flowering  Plants  Unde 
•  Trees. 

What  tall  flowering  plants  (annuals  < 
perennials)  will  thrive  under  the  shade  < 
tall  trees?  The  position  gets  a  little  of  tl  j 
afternoon  sun.  I  tried  Sweet  Peas  here  la 
season,  but  the)"-  did  not  do  much.  Tl 
soil  is  rich  and  light.  (Constant  Reade: 
Lancs.) 

Under  the  circumstances  you  name  v  : 
should  not  advise  you  to  sow  annuals.  Pe 
ennials  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  if  yc  j 
can  guarantee  that-  the  roots  of  the  plan  , 
wtill  find  a  fair  amount  of  nourishment  ar 
that  the  soil  is  fairly  moist  in  summer.  Whe  i 
ground  is  overhung  by  tall  spreading  tret 
they  usually  have  the  effect  of  keeping  tl 
ground  beneath  them  very  dry.  In  sue 
cases  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  cover  tl 
ground  with  some  mulching  material  aft< 
loosening  up  the  surface  with  a  fork.  .  \ 
good  watering  now  and  again  with  a  ho 
would  be  highly  beneficial  under  those  coi 
ditions.  If  you  have  a  tap  in  connectic  - 
with  a  water  main  to  which  you  can  attac  : 
a  hose  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  watt 
any  length  of  border  after  treating  it  z 
above  described.  There  are  various  hard  I 
herbaceous  perennials  which  give  a  goc  , 
deal  of  satisfaction  when  grown  under  tret 
if  you  can  assist  them  in  the  way  alread  - 
mentioned.  Some  of  these  are  Campanul 
laitifolia,  C.  1.  alba,  C.  1.  macrantha,  ( 
persicifolia  grandiflora,  C.  p.  alba  grand, 
flora,  Aconitum  Napellus,  Aquilegia  vul 
garis  or  any  of  its  varieties,  A.  hybrids 
Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum,  D.  Pat 
dalianches,  D.  austriacum,  Trollius  eurc 
paeus,  Foxgloves,  Chrysanthemum  maximur 
King  Edward  VII.,  C.  uliginosum,  Iris  gei 
manica,  I.  Pseudacorus,  I.  pallida,  Liliur 
Martagon,  Aster  Amellus  and  others.  Som 
of  the  above  are  naturally  found  growing  ill 
places  that  are  more  or  less  shaded  by  trees 
having  sown  themselves  there,  and  others 
possibly  at  one  time  planted,  look  as  if  the; 
were  really  wild,  so  that  if  they  fail  will 
3rou  there  must  be  some  other  reason  for  i 
rather  than  the  presence  of  trees. 


3798.  Best  Eighteen  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Which  do  you  consider  the  best  eighteei 
Cactus  Dahlias,  excluding  novelties  of  19b 
and  1909?  (Constant  Reader,  Lancs.) 

Two  selections  of  Dahlias  may  be  mad- 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  you  in 
tend  to  use  them.  You  do  not  say  whethe 
you  intend  to  exhibit  them  or  merely'  intent 
them  for  garden  deao-ration.  The  bes 
eighteen  Cactus  Dahlias  for  exhibition,  bear 


ing  in  mind  your  restrictions,  are  Mrs.  F 


Grinstead,  deep  crimson ;  Alight,  fiery 
orange;  William  Marshall,  orange  and  yel 
low  in  the  centre;  The  Pilot,  terracotta 
Star,  bronze  and  yellowy  Pearl,  pink  tippet 
with  white;  Daisy  Easton,  deep  yellow 
J.  W.  Wilkinson,  reddish  plum;  Harbon 
Light,  orange-red;  Fairy,  white;  Florence 
M.  Stredwick,  pure  white;  H.  Shoesm'th 
brilliant  scarlet-crimson;  H.  F.  Robinson 
deep  yellow ;  Oscar,  deep  orange  tippet 


crimson  ;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson,  y'ellov 


shaded  salmon;  Crepuscle,  yellow  tintec 
amber  ;  J.  B.  Riding,  yellow  tinted  apricot 
and  Nelson,  crimson  tinted  with  magenta 
If  you  require  varieties  that  flower  freely 
and  throw  their  flowers  conspicuously  abovt 
the  foliage,  then  you  should  make  specia 
choice  of  such  varieties  as  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brous 
son;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Brunton,  deep  yellow;  Amot, 
Perry,  crimson  ;  Dainty,  lemon-yellow 
Glow,  yellow  tipped  apricot;  Eva,  pure; 
white ;  Effective,  amber  with  rose  centre  : 


Floradora,  wine  coloured ;  Pearl;  Primrose-* 1 
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sulphur-yellow;  Star;  and  Reggie,  crimson- 
maroon.  Those  not  described  in  this  list 
were  so  in  the  previous  list. 

3799.  Effective  Way  of  Planting  Forget- 
Me-Nots 

I  have  ordered  four  dozen  plants  of  For¬ 
get-Me-Nots  and  would  be  obliged  by  your 
giving  me  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
and  most  effective  way  of  planting  out  the 
same.  I  am  having  two  colours,  namely, 
blue  and  white  (two  dozen  of  each).  I  in¬ 
tend  to  have  a  border  of  Lobelia,  so  would 
not  use  them  for  that  purpose.  (E.  H.  Ful¬ 
lerton,  Middlesex.) 

The  dwarf  Lobelias  are  usually  employed 
for  making  edgings  to  beds  and  borders,  but 
we  understand  that  you  have  devoted  a  bor¬ 
der  entirely  to  Lobelia,  which  is  an  unusual 
way  of  growing  them.  The  Forget-Me-Nots 
most  often  employed  in  bedding  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  spring  gardening,  as  they  bloom 
‘only  in  spring  and  early  summer.  In  that 
case  it  is  customary  to  plant  them  in  the 
autumn  in  beds  intended  to  make  a  display 
in  spring  and  to  come  off  the  ground  before 
.  summer -flowering  subjects  are  planted.  In 
those  cases  the  Forget-Me-Nots  could  have 
been  employed  as  an  edging  to  the  beds, 
or  as  a  groundwork  to  beds  in  which.  Tulips, 
Hyacinths  and  Daffodils  are  planted  thinly. 
In  those  cases,  of  course,  the  blue  variety 
would  be  planted  in  beds  that  would  make 
a  contrast  with  the  other  subjects  employed. 
For  instance,  we  should  not  make  a  ground¬ 
work  of  the  white  ForgeLMe-Not  for  a  bed 
of  the  White  Swan  Tulip.  Where  pink,  red 
or  blue  Hyacinths  or  Tulips  are  planted, 
you  could,  of  course,  employ  the  white 
Forget-Me-Not  as  a  groundwork,  that  is,  for 
.  covering  the  ground  in  the  spaces  between 
_  the  Tulips.  The  blue  variety  could  form  a 
groundwork  to  a  bed  of  white  Tulips,  Hya¬ 
cinths  or  yellow  Daffodils.  We  presume  the 
Forgeit-Me-Nots  you  have  got  are  varieties  of 
Myosotis  sylvatica,  and  in  that  case  they 
should  be  planted  at  once  and  quite  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  other  bedding,  as  they  will 

-  Cease  to  be  ornamental  by  the  end  of  May  or 
soon  after.  Could  you  not  employ  them  as  an 
edging  to  some  other  plants  in  the  garden 
and  then  at  the  end  of  May  lift  them  and 
plant  the  Lobelia  to  keep  up  a  display  till 
the  end  of  the  season.  If  you  have  standard 
Roses  in  small  beds  on  the  grass  the  Myo- 

-  sotis  could  be  used  to  fill  up  such  beds. 
It  is  possible  to  keep  on  the  Myosotis  for  an¬ 
other  season  if  you  lift  the  young  shoots  and 
plant  them  out  in  a  piece  of  good  soil  where 
they  can  make  bushy  plants  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  usual  plan,  however,  with  this 
Forget-Me-Not  is  to  get  and  sow  seeds  at  the 
beginning  of  August  every  year  as  they 
always  make  the  best  plants  when  so  raised. 


WATER  GARDEN. 

3  800.  Evergreen  Aquatics  to  Cover 
Water  in  Winter. 

Will  you  ohlige  by  telling  me  in  your 
Gardening  World-  “Enquire  Within”  the 
name  of  a  hardy  evergreen  water  plant,  not 
Lemna  gib  ha.  I  want,  if  possible,  to  get 
a  water  plant  that  covers  the  surface  of  the 
muddy  water  in  winter,  as  well  as  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  (G.  W.  Wood,  Herts.) 

You  will  have  some  difficulty  in  getting 
an  evergreen  water  plant  that  will  cover 
the  water  in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Most 
water  plants  that  do  so  die  down  in  winter 
and  remain  more  or  less  completely  under  the 
water.  Under  fairly  favourable  conditions 
the  Winter  Hawthorn  (Aponogeton  dis- 
tachyum)  may  be  got  to  flower  in  winter,  but 
the  leaves  would  not  completely  hide  the 
water.  Lemna  minor  we  more  frequently 
find  covering  the  water  with  a  complete  sheet 
in  winter  than  any  of  the  others,  but  even 
this  likes  a  sheltered  position,  otherwise  the 
wind  drives  all  these  things  on  to  the  edges 
or  such  of  them  as  do  not  actually  die  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  If  the  water  of  your 
pond  is  not  very  deep,  you  could  plant  such 
things  as  Acorus  Calamus  foliis  variegatis, 
Iris  Pseudacorus  foliis  variegatis  and  Gly¬ 
cerin  aquatica  fol.  var.,  which  keep  a  few 
leaves  green  during  winter  and  these  stand¬ 
ing  up  out  of  the  water  would  give  the  same 
a  fairly  respectable  appearance.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  or  early  winter  you  can  keep  them  tidy 
by  removing  all  the  dead  leaves.  All  of 
them  grow  rampantly  and  you  will  require 
to  reduce  them  annually  by  taking  off  pieces 
to  give  room  for  the  remainder  to  grow.  If 
the  water  is  too  deep  you  could  pot  up  a 
number  of  plants  and  stand  them  on  in¬ 
verted  pots  so  that  only  the  leaves  are  out 
of  the  water.  The  three- subjects  last  men¬ 
tioned  have  their  leaves  varisgated  with 
white  or  yellow  and  they  do  something  to¬ 
wards  hiding  the  objectionable  water.  Evi¬ 
dently  few  things  that  live  on  .the  water  in 
summer  are  meant  to  do  so  in  winter.  -  Na¬ 
ture  has  made  preparations  for  high  winds, 
for  floods  and  for  ice  upon  the  waters,  so 
that  evergreen  subjects  would  not  only  be 
unnecessary,  but  practically  impossible  in  a 
state  of  nature. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

3801.  Making-  a  Collection  of  British 
Wild  Flowers. 

Can  you  recommend  any  book  which  will 
help  me  in  making  a  collection  of  British 
wild  flowers,  especially  dealing  with  the 
best  way  of  preserving  them?  (Constant 
Reader,  Lancs.) 

Some  of  the  books  which  will  help  you 
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are  as  follows  : — “  Wayside  and  Woodland 
Blossoms,”  by  Edward  Step,  F.L.S.,  First 
and  Second  Series,  6s.  4d.  each  or  12s.  6d. 
the  two,  post  free,  sold  by  Messrs.  Frederick 
Warne  and  Co.,  15,  Bedford  Street,  Strand ; 
“  Flowers  of  the  Field,”  by  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Johns,  sold  by  Messrs.  George  Ro-utledge 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Broadway  House,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  with  ninety-two  coloured 
illustrations  and  245  cuts  in  the  text,  price 
7s.  6d.  and  postage;  “Familiar  Wild 

Flowers,”  by  F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S., 
new  edition,  with  360  coloured  illustrations 
in  45  parts  at  6d.  each,  and  sold  by  Messrs. 
Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  La  Belle  Sauvage, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London.  The  first  book  above 
mentioned  contains  two  or  three  hundred 
coloured  illustrations.  We  do  not  know  that 
any  of  .them  will  give  you  much  information 
about  the  drying  of  plants,  but  you  will 
find  an  account  of  this  in  our  last  issue, 
P-  245. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(J.  D.,  Barrow)  1,  Ladhenalia  tricolor;  2, 
Kerria  japonica  flpre  pleno;  3,  Clivia 
miniata  var. 

(D.  Rodger,  Fife)  Dendrobium  Farmeri. 

(R.  W.)  1,  Salix  caprea ;  2,  Daphne 

Mezereum ;  3,  Ribes  sanguineum ;  4,  Cornus 
Mas;  3,  Erica  carnea. 

(T.  Reid)  1,  Chionodoxa  Lucilae;  2,  Gal- 
anthus  Elwesii;  3,  Galanthus  nivalis; -4, 
Narcissus  minor;  5,  .Scilla  sibirica;  6,  Scilla 
brfolia. 

(W.  S.)  1,  Erica  .  h}remalis ;  2,  Azalea 

mollis  var. ;  3,  Azalea  indica  amoena ;  4, 

Daphne  odora. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

A.  W.  Gamage,  Ltd.,  Holborn,  London, 
E.C. — Gamage’s  Horticultural  Catalogue. 

James  Stredwick  and  Son,  Silverhill 
Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.- — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Dahlias. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD . 


April  17,  1909. 


By  Special  Appointment  to 


MACKENZIE 


His  Majesty  the  King. 

MONCIJR 


AND  BIIVIlVWHi  Ltd. 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers. 

CONTRA  O TS.— We  are  at  present  engaged  on  Contracts  for  the  following 


HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. — Royal  Gardens, 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  OFFICE  OF  WORKS,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

„  „  ,,  Edinburgh  Castle. 

His  GraceTHE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON,  Dungavel  Lodge,  Strathaven. 

The  Right  HON.  EARL  FITZ WILLIAM,  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  Rotherham,  Yorks. 
The  Right  HON.  VISCOUNT  RIDLEY,  Blagdou  Hall,  Oramlington. 

The  Right  HON.  LORD  SAVILE,  Rufford  Abbey,  Ollerton,  Notts. 

Sir  M.  SAMUEL,  Bart.,  Mote  Park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

Baron  BRUNO  SCHRODER,  Heath  Lodge,  Surrey. 

00L.  HUNT,  Logie,  Dunfermline. 

Oapt.  WARING,  M.P.,  Lennel,  Coldstream. 

JOHN  R.  ANDERSON,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Belliaven,  Dunbar. 

G.  B.  BAINBRIDGE,  Esq.,  Espley  Hall,  Morpeth. 

J.  G.  A.  BAIRD,  Esq.,  Oolstoun,  Haddington. 

Mrs.  SAUBER,  Preston  Hall,  Maidstone. 

P.  STUART  BROWN,  Esq.,  Auchengrange,  LOcliwinnocb. 

R.  M.  CADELL,  Esq.,  Grange,  Linlithgow. 

A.  P.  CAMERON,  Esq.,  Ardsheal,  Argyllshire. 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Skibo  Castle,  Dornoch,  Sutherlandsliire. 

The  Rev.  THOS.  CRAWFORD,  Orchill  House,  Braco,  Perthshire. 

BRODRICK  CHINNERY-HALDANE,  Esq.,  Alltsliellach,  Argyllshire. 

Mrs.  DEUCHAR,  Ardpeaton,  Cove,  Dumbartonshire. 

GARDEN  A.  DUFF,  Esq.,  Hatton  Castle,  Turriff. 

Dr.  F.  W.  RIBBON,  Littlethorpe  Hall,  Ripun. 

E.  J.  R.  GRANT,  Esq.,  Tarnduue,  Edinburgh. 

C.  E.  GREEN,  Esq.,  Gracemount,  Liberton. 

W.  S.  HALDANE,  Esq.,  Foswell,  Auchterarder. 

JOHN  A.  HOLMS,  Esq.,  Formaken,  Bishopton. 

WILLIAM  JAMES,  Esq  ,  Greywalls,  Gullane. 

0.  J.  LEYLAND,  Esq  ,  Haggerston  Castle,  Beal.  Northumberland. 

J.  P.  H.  LONSDALE,  Esq.,  Pounden,  Bicester,  Oxon. 

Mrs.  MACGREGOR,  Batterflatts,  Stirling. 

Mrs.  STOTHART,  Williamscraig.  Linlithgow. 

F.  STRAKER,  Esq.,  Angerton,  Morpeth. 


GAS  COMMISSIONERS,  Waterloo 


Windsor1;  Sandringham  Gardens;  Sandringham  Hall. 

F.  J.  TENNANT,  Esq.,  Lympne  Castle,  Lympne,  Kent. 

Mrs.  WADDILOVE,  Brunton,  Wall,  Northumberland. 

R.  B.  WHITEHEAD,  Esq.,  Alvie  Lodge,  Kincraig,  Inverness-shire. 

Messrs.  T.  &  H.  SMITH,  Ltd.,  Blandfleld  Works,  Gorgie,  Edioburgh. 

Messrs.  TURNER  &  00.,  Bread  Street  Edinburgh. 

BONNYRIGG  PUBLIC  HALL,  Midlothian. 

BOWDEN  PARISH  OHURCH,  Roxburghshire. 

CONVALESCENT  HOME,  Gullane. 

ORIOHTON  ROYAL  INSTITUTION,  Dumfries. 

DORNOCH  U.F.  CHURCH,  Sutherlandshire. 

DUNNING  U.F.  OHUROH,  Perthshire. 

EDINBURGH  AND  LEITH  CORPORATIONS 
Place,  Edinburgh. 

EDINBURGH  LIFE  ASSURANCE  00.,  LTD.,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

ED  IN  BURGH  COLLEGE  OF  ART. 

KINGSTON  AND  SURBITON  PRESBYTERIAN  OHUROH,  Kingston,  Surrey 
KIRKWALL  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Kirkwall 
LERWICK  SCHOOL,  Lerwick. 

LOCHGELLY  CONVENT,  Lochgelly. 

LOCHGELLY  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY,  LTD.,  Lochgelly. 

NAIRN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  Nairn. 

NEWMILNS  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY,  LTD.,  near  Kilmarnock. 

OBAN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Oban. 

RIOOARTON  PUBLIO  SCHOOL,  Kilmarnock. 

ST.  ANDREW’S  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Andrews. 

ST.  JOHN'S  OHURCH,  Cupar,  Fife. 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  CONVENT,  Girvan. 

SANITARY  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION,  Alva  Street,  Edinburgh. 
SCANDINAVIAN  OHUROH,  Leith. 

SOUTH  OF  SCOTLAND  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  Galashiels. 

TAIN  PUBLIO  SOHOOL,  Ross-shire. 

TOPS  HAM  MEMORIAL  HALL,  Devonshire. 

TRANENT  PARISH  COUNCIL,  Tranent. 


Before  placing  orders  for  Hothouse  Work  write  for  the  New  Edition  of  our  Complete  Catalogue. 

LONDON— 8,  Camden  Road,  N.W.  GLASGOW-121,  St.  Yincent  Street. 

EDINBURGH  (Registered  Office  and  Works) — Balcarres  Street,  Morningside. 

TELEGRAMS:  “TREIBHAUS,  LONDON”  and  “HOTHOUSE,  EDINBURGH.” 


00UP0N-IN8URAN0E  TICKET  (applicable  only 
within  the  United  Kingdom). 

SPECIALLY  GUARANTEED  BY 

THE  GLASGOW  ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

104,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

A.  RECINALD  POLE,  Qeneral  Manager. 

To  whom  Notice  of  Claim,  under  the  following  con¬ 
ditions,  must  be  Bent  in  case  of  injury  or  Death  within 
seven  days  after  the  accident. 

£100  w’b  be  Pa‘d  by  the  above  Corporation  to  the 

-  legal  representative  of  any  one  who  is  killed 
by  an  accident  to  the  passenger-train  in  which  the 
deceased  was  travelling  as  a  ticket-bearing  or  fare¬ 
paying  passenger,  season  ticket-holder,  or  trader’* 
ticket-holder,  or  who  shall  have  been  fatally  injured 
thereby  (should  death  result  within  seven  days  after 
such  accident). 

Should  such  accident  not  prove  fatal,  but  cause  within 
the  same  period  of  seven  days  the  loss  of  two  limbs 
(both  arm*  or  both  legs,  or  one  of  each,  by  aotual 
separation  above  the  wrist  or  ankle),  the  person  injured 
■hall  be  entitled  to  receive  £100,  or  for  the  lois  of  one 
limb  under  the  aforesaid  conditions,  £60 ;  and  should 
such  person  meet  with  an  injury  oaused  by  an  accident 
as  above  defined,  which  shall  not  prove  fatal  as  afore¬ 
said,  but  which  of  itself  shall  totally  prevent  him  or 
her  from  following  his  or  her  occupation,  then  the  above 
Corporation  will  pay  to  such  person  £1  per  week  during 
such  disablement,  but  in  no  case  for  more  than  ten 
weeks  for  any  one  accident. 

PROVIDED  that  the  person  so  killed  or  Injured  had 
upon  his  or  her  person,  this  ticket  with  his  or  her  usual 
signature  written  in  ink  prior  to  the  accident,  on  the 
■pace  provided  below,  which,  together  with  the  giving 
of  notice  within  the  time  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  ia 
of  the  essence  of  i  bit  contract. 

This  insurance  ss’di  good  for  the  current  week  of  issue 
only. 

Railway  servants  travelling  with  a  pass  or  ticket  in 
an  ordinary  passenger  compartment  of  a  passenger 
train  can  hold  this  Coupon-Insurance  Ticket. 

No  person  can  recover  under  more  than  one  Coupon- 
Insurance  Ticket  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation,  in 
respect  of  the  same  accident. 


I  Signature 


Coupon  expires  at  midnight  on  April  24,  1909  (being 
last  day  of  current  issue). 


GLASS. 


CHEAPEST  &  BEST 
for  all  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  PURPOSES. 

Always  in  slock,  in  large  or  small  quantities  in  following 
sizes :  50ft.  100ft.  200ft. 

12  by  10  14  by  12  20  by  12  20  by  14  20  by  18 

14  by  10  16  by  12  18  by  14  20  by  16  22  by  18 

16  by  10  18  by  12  18  by  16  24  by  16  24  by  18 

Glass  cut  to  anv  sizes  at  slight  advance  on  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Holding  the  largest  stocks  I  can  despatch  promptly, 
avoiding  irritating  delays.  All  Glass  is  carefully  examined 
as  to  quality  and  soundness,  and  is  guaranteed  free  from 
breakage  when  sent  off.  Customers  are  advised  to  buy 
ex-warehouse  to  secure  this  benefit.  21  oz.  Glass  from  8/6 
per  100ft. 

8peclal  Lines.— 8  by  6,  9  by  7,  10  by  8,  12  by  8,  13  by  9, 
4ths,  21-oz.,  Us.  per  100  feet.  Putty,  281bs.,  2s.  Paint,  3Jd. 
per  lb.,  specially  prepared  for  greenhouses.  Petrifying 
paint,  7s.  per  gall.  Glaziers’  diamonds,  from  7s.  6d. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Glass  Ac  Builder's  Merchant, 
Established  30  Years.  31,  Moor  Lano,  E.C. 

Customers  will  find  it  best  to  buy  from  London  as  there  is 
less  handling,  and  carriage  is  cheaper.  fPlease  mention  paper 


Universal  Exhibitions  of  Paris,  1867, 1878, 1888 

The  only  medal  awarded  to  this  industry. 

17  DIPLOMAS  OF  HONOOR. 

85  Medali. 

Liege,  1905  ;  Member  of  the 
Jury,  Hors  Ooncours. 


On  Sale 
'Everywhere. 

For 

Cold 
Grafting 

of  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &  THE  VINE 

and  healing  their  wound* 

Ml-NUFi^OTORT— 

38,  Rue  des  Alouettes,  Paris,  Franoo. 


EASTER  EXCURSIONS 


To  THE  MIDLANDS,  YORKSHIRE,  LANCASHIRE, 
N.E.  &  N.W.  COASTS,  and  SCOTLAND 


BY 


GREAT  CENTRAL  RAILWAY 

From  London  ( MABYLEBONF ). 


A.B.C.  Programme  may  be  obtained  free  at  Marylebone  Station,  Town  Offices  and 
Agencies,  or  by  post  from  Publioity  Dept.,  216,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 

SAM  FAY,  General  Manager. 


BY 

THE 


Comfortable  Line 


Printed  and  Published  by  Maclaken  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane^  Condon,  E.C.  Agents:  For  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co. 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  J.  Heywood. 
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he  Gardening  World,  Alril  24,  1909. 


To  Our  Readers  and  Advertisers. 


v\)TTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Colours  are  the  smiles  of  Nature — her 
aughs,  as  in  the  flowers.” — Leigh  Hunt, 


GONTENTS. 


The  present  is  the  age  of  consolidation 
and  amalgamation,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  newspapers  do  not  differ  from  other 
businesses.  After  a  separate  existence 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  The 
Gardening  World  will  be  amalgamated 
with  its  enterprising  contemporary,  Gar¬ 
den  Life.  This  important  change  will, 
we  venture  to  think,  be  in  the  interests 
of  readers  and  advertisers  alike.  The 
large  circulation  of  The  Gardening 
World,  added  to  that  of  Garden  Life , 
cannot  but  be  a  gain  to  the  clients  of 
both  journals.  It  enables  the  editor  to 
provide  an  even  better  paper  for  his 
readers  than  hitherto,  and  it  gives  to  the 
advertiser  an  immense  advantage  of  a 


largely  increased  field  for  his  efforts. 

The  present  issue  of  THE  GARDENING 
World  will  be  the  last  of  its  separate 
existence,  but  in  its  new  form  and  under 
its  new  proprietary,  we  venture  to  think 
and  hope  it  will  have  a  long  and  prosper¬ 
ous  career.  The  journal  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be  conducted  with  enter¬ 
prise  and  judgment. 

We  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  expressing  to  our  large  circle  of 
readers  and  advertisers  our  sincere  thanks 
for  their  patronage,  and  bespeaking  for 
the  new  proprietors  the  same  kindly  re¬ 
ception  and  indulgence.  A  notice  by 
the  proprietors  of  Garden  Life  appears 
herein. 


An  Amateur  s  Letter  to  Amateurs. 


Amateur's  Letter  to  Amateurs,  An  261 
\rum  Lily,  The  Culture  of  the 
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Rtau  of 

ipring  speaks  again,  and  all  our  woods 
are  stirred, 

\nd  all  our  wide,  glad  wastes  aflower 
around, 

That  twice  have  heard  keen  April's  clar¬ 
ion  sound, 

since  first  we  here  together  -saw  and 
heard 

spring’s  light  reverberate  and  reiterate 
word,  T  f 

shine  forth  and  speak  in  season.  Lite 
stands  crowned. 

Swinburne. 

Dedicatory  lines  to  the  author  of 
“  Aylwin.” 

- f+4 - 

Violets  are  being  increasingly  used  in 
he  manufacture  of  sweets,  and  further 
nvestigations  are  being  made  into  the 
illeged.  but  quite  unproven,  medicinal 
irtues  in  the  leaf. 

As  for  the  people  who  think  the)  can 
nake  an  easy  living  growing  flowers  my 
idvice  to  them  is,  says  Hamilton  e, 
n  the  “  Daily  Mail”  :  Think  again.  Their 
:econd  thoughts  will  be  best. 


CXCII. 

The  Fernery. 

Most  gardens  have  some  positions  that 
might  well  be  transformed  into  beauty 
spots  of  quiet,  restful  green.  There  is 
something  in  the  wonderful  grace  of  Ferns 
that  makes  them  distinct,  apart  from,  un¬ 
related  to  our  ordinary,  garden  plants. 
Interesting,  too,  with  a  strange  interest, 
cur  Ferns  belong  to  ages  in  the  earth’s 
history  far  earlier  than  our  flowering 
plants,  and  we  remember  this  as  we  watch 
their  quiet  beauty.  Ferns  dislike  a  sour 
sodden  soil,  and  they  dislike  draught) 
corners  or  positions  otherwise  exposed  to 
draughts  ;  but,  if  these  things  are  guarded 
against,  they  are  very  accommodating, 
and  often  flourish  exceedingly  well  m 
enclosed  town  or  suburban  gardens.  I 
recall  a  little  town  garden,  one  that  was 
favoured  with  a  minimum  of  sunshine, 
and  yet  always  looked  well  kept,  beauti¬ 
ful.  and  thoroughly  inviting.  It  was  just 
Grass  and  Ferns  for  the  summer  season 
in  the  portion  where  little  sunshine 
reached  it — but  Grass  and  Ferns  beauti¬ 
fully  kept,  and  in  the  healthiest  condition. 
The  cultivation  of  Ferns  becomes  more 
absorbing  the  longer  trial  we  give  it,  and 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  devote  our  space 
to  them.  It  will  often  suffice  to  add.leaf- 
mould  and  sharp  sand  to  the  ordinary 
garden  soil  to  make  a  suitable  compost. 
Let  us  give  them  a  deep  root-run,  and 
with  the  help  of  rock,  or,  if  needs  be, 
clinker,  old  tree  stumps— a  cool  one,  for 
they  will  get  their  roots  under  these  and 
enjoy  the  moisture  these  help  to  retain 
in  the  soil. 

The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to 
establish  Ferns,  and  the  choice  is  large 
enough  to  have  a  catalogue  listing  four¬ 
teen  hundred  varieties,  but  all  are  not 
hardy  enough  for  out-of-door  cultivation, 
though  a  large  proportion  of  them  are^ 
Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  beautiful  Osmundas  must  be  grow  n 
near  water,  yet  I  could  tell  of  one  grow¬ 
ing  close  under  a  house  wall  and  no  water 
anywhere  near.  Ferns  are  inexpensite  to 


buy,  and  some  of  the  commonest  are  the 
most  effective;  our  common  Male  Fern, 
for  instance,  and  its  many  variations,  and 
the  Buckler  Fern,  and  Shield  Ferns  are 
all  hosts  in  themselves.  Then  take  the 
Hart's  tongues  (I  am  purposely  using  the 
familiar  names),  how  effective  and  hand¬ 
some  these  are,  and  how  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing  as  luxuriantly  as '  we  can  possibly 
grow  them!  In  planting  these  Hart’s 
tongues  it  is  beneficial  to  add  some  lime 
in  some  form  or  another  to  the  soil,  and 
old  mortar  rubble  is  as  good  as  anything. 
I  have  myself  a  particular  fondness  for 
the  good  old  Polypody,,  and  greatly,  I 
think,  because  it  responds  so  magnifi¬ 
cently  to  generous  treatment,  and  not 
only  the  familiar  common  kind  but  also 
its  varieties  that  are  less  frequently  met 
with.  By  all  means  let  us  plant  P. 
vulgare  trichomanoides  and  P.  vulgare 
Prestonii,  and  here  again  we  do  well  to 
add  lime,  especially  in  the  form  of  old 
mortar  rubble,  to  the  soil,  as  these,  too, 
are  benefited  by  it. 

Both  Japan  and  America  send  us  varie¬ 
ties  of  some  of  our  familiar  Ferns  and 
many  of  these  are  quite  hardy  in  our 
climate.  To  anyone  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  even  a  few  Ferns  I  would 
say — obtain  a  Fern  catalogue  ;  that  alone 
will  awaken  interest  in  these  plants  and 
will  probably  give  us  surprises,  for  it  is 
surprising  to  discover  how  some  of  our 
familiar  old  favourites  have  deviated  front 
the  type  and  developed  into  beautiful 
crestecf  forms  and  other  variations.  Thus, 
we  may  have  four  native  varieties  of  the 
stately  Osmunda  regalis,  and  foreign 
varieties  in  the  beautiful  O.  gracilis,  O. 
clavtoniana,  O.  japonica  corymbifera,  and 
I  may  say  here  that  though  peat  is  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Osmundas  it  is  not  a  necessity 
if  plenty  of  leaf-mould  be  used.  Some 
of  the  foreign  Osmundas,  though  quite 
hardy,  have"  a  wonderfully  delicate  look 

_ so  ‘  delicate  that  I  could  tell  of  one 

novice  who,  when  she  had  bought  them, 
feared  to  plant  them  outside,  but  potted 
them  up  instead,  and  in  time  they  made 
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extremely  handsome  plants,  and  formed 
the  nucleus  for  a  charming  greenhouse 
fernery.  Indeed,  as  subjects  for  a  cold 
house  the  finer  and  more  beautiful  of  the 
hardy  Ferns  are  not  used  anything  like 
they  should  be. 

There  is  another  point,  the  novice  often 
thinks  that  Ferns  once  planted  need  no 
attention,  year  in  and  year  out,  but  that 
is  a  mistake.  A  spring  top-dressing  of 
leaf-mould  is  always  beneficial,  a  thor¬ 
ough  watering  occasionally  in  dry  weather 
helps  to  keep  them  growing  luxuriantly, 
and  liquid  manure  niay  be  given  from 
time  to  time,  even  a  little  salt  now  and 
then— given  to  the  roots,  never  overhead 
— is  acceptable  nourishment. 

F.  Norfolk. 
- - 

-  Orchids  - 


=  For  Amateurs. 

A  notion  seems  to  prevail  among  ama¬ 
teurs  that  only  tip-top  gardeners  can  grow 
these  choice  plants,  but  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  Certain  varieties  may  be  as  easily 
cultivated — provided  proper  care  is  taken 
—in  the  small  greenhouse  as  in  the  spaci¬ 
ous  structures  in  the  grounds  of  the  rich. 

One  of  the  most  useful  kinds,  and  most 
easily  grown,  is  the  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum,  a  variety  which  possesses  the  added 
advantage  of  being  a  coolhouse  Orchid. 
Another  of  its  merits  is  that  it  will  bloom 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  so  that  if  plenty 
of  plants  are  kept  coming  on  in  rotation 
a  continual  supply  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  may  be  had. 

Prepare  the  pots  by  putting  in  plenty 
of  drainage — small  pots  should  be  chosen, 
as  the  roots  do  not  require  much  material 
to  grow  in — then  fill  up  with  a  compost  of 
a  vegetable  nature,  such  as  peat  fibre  and 
sphagnum  moss  in  equal  parts  and  well 
mixed.  After  planting  keep  the  roots 
constantly  moist  with  clean  rain  water. 
Tentilate  the  house  as  much  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  not  forgetting  to 
open  the  low  ventilators  underneath  the 
stages.  The  first  signs  of  flower  spikes 
must  be  watched  for,  and  then  they  must 
be  guarded  from  the  attacks  of  slugs  and 
other  pests  by  placing  the  plant  on  an  in¬ 
verted  pot  in  a  shallow  dish  of  water. 
Another  plan  is  to  wrap  the  base  of  the 
tender  spike  with  cotton  wool,  over  which 
slugs  cannot  crawl ;  even  the  smallest  will 
soon  destroy  the  plant  if  not  kept  back. 
The  plant’s  habit  is  to  form  new  growth 
at  the  base  of  the  last  completed  one, 
and  when  this  has  developed  to  its  full 
size  the  flower  spikes  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  also  from  the  base  of  the  growth. 
After  flowering  the  plant  usually  takes  a 
rest  before  pushing  forth  any  fresh 
growth,  but  it  may  happen  occasionally 
that  new  growth  may  be  visible  before  the 
blooms  are  over,  in  which  case  it  is  best 
to  cut  the  flower  spikes  when  fully  ma¬ 
tured,  so  that  the  nourishment  of  the 
plant  may  be  directed  to  the  new  growth. 

The  flowers  keep  in  bloom  such  a  long 
time  that  if  left  on  while  new  shoots  are 
forming  the  plant  will  be' well-nigh  ex¬ 
hausted  before  the  new  growth  is 
thoroughly  started.  The  cut  spikes  can 
be  kept  nice  a  long  time  if  put  in  water 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  greenhouse. 


If  taken  to  the  dwelling-house  the  dry  air 
of  the  rooms  will  soon  destroy  them ; 
they  revel  in  humid,  moist  warmth.  But 
if  occasion  arises  when  the  flowers  are 
reallv  required  in  the  home  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  can  be  preserved  by  placing 
the  vase  of  water  that  contains  them 
under  a  glass  shade,  such  as  those  that 
hold  those  old-fashioned  abominations 
which  may  sometimes  be  seen  yet  in  cot¬ 
tage  parlours — artificial  flowers  and  fruit. 
As  a  rule  one  plant  only  produces  one 
spike  carrying  from  a  dozen  to  sixteen 
blooms,  if  more  spikes  appear  it  is  at  cost 
of  the  flowers  in  size  and  number. 

E.  Vyner. 

- - 

Top-dressing  the  Border. 

The  best  time  for  top-dressing  a  border, 
especially  if  the  soil  is  light,  is,  speaking 
generally,  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  not 
the  autumn  or  early  spring,  as  is  often 
advised. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  April  5th.  Mr. 
Thomas  Winter  in  the  chair.  Nine  new 
members  were  elected.  The  usual  quar¬ 
terly  payments  were  granted  and  several 
members  over  60'  years  of  age  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  withdraw 
their  interest  as  in  Rule  18.  The  annual 
report  and  balance-sheet  has  been  posted 
to  members.  Any  member  not  having 
received  one  will  please  write  to  the 
secretary. 

Orchid  Classes  at  the  Temple  Show. 

Attention  having  been  drawn  to  the 
possibility  of  misunderstanding  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  word  “  unrestricted  ” 
in  Classes  1,  A  and  B,  in  connection  with 
the  forthcoming  Temple  Show,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
states  that  it  must  therefore  be  clearly 
and  fully  understood  that  the  word  is 
governed  by  Rule  4  which  gives  200 
square  feet  as  the  maximum.  In  other 
words,  Classes  1,  A  and  B,  are  unre¬ 
stricted  in  size  only  so  long  as  they  do 
not  exceed  the  200  square  feet  permitted 
by  the  Rule. 

“  Clay’s  Successful  Gardening.” 

The  fourth«edition  of  this  useful  manual 
of  gardening  is  now  on  our  table,  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  gone  through  so  many 
editions  in  so  short  a  time  speaks  for  the 
value  and  success  of  the  book.  All  the 
articles  have  been  completely  revised, 
while  there  are  new  chapters  on  Melons 
and  Cucumbers,  suburban  gardens,  rock 
gardens,  garden  pests,  growing  and  sow¬ 
ing.  Needless  to  say,  the  volume  has  in¬ 
creased  in  bulk  from  203  pp.  to  275  pp., 
including  a  good  index.  No  effort  has 
been  spared  in  making  the  book  a  manual 
of  reference  for  all  seasons.  It  deals 
with  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables,  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open,  including 
chapters  on  various  floral  specialities  such 
as  Begonias,  Carnations,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  etc.  These 
various  articles  have  been  written  by 
expert  horticultural  writers,  as  well  as 
cultivators,  and  the  book  is  therefore  an 
up-to-date  handbook  on  gardening  gene¬ 
rally. 


“  The  Warren  ” 


Garnatior? 


Nurseries 


Mr.  Charles  Blick  was  head  gardene 
and  Carnation  specialist  to  the  late  Marti 
R.  Smith,  E-sq.,  of  Carnation  fame,  an* 
since  the  death  of  his  master,  Mr.  Blic 
has  founded  a  nursery  close  by  the  estal; 
lishment  which  he  conducted  for  man 
years.  His  new  address  is  The  Warre: 
Carnation  Nurseries,  Hayes,  Kent.  Whei 
Mr.  Smith  died  he  bequeathed  the  mag 
nificent  collection  of  Carnations  to  hi 
faithful  gardener,  Mr.  Charles  Blick,  ant  ' 
wished  him  to  continue  the  work  upon  th< 
same  lines  which  had  proved  so  success 
ful,  and  Mr.  Blick  has  lost  no  time  ii  : 
founding  a  nursery  for  the  purpose  o 
carrying  on  the  work  not  only  begun,  be 
splendidly  advanced  by  his  late  master,  j 
We  have  on  several  occasions  visite< 
The  Warren,  when,  of  course,  it  was  car 
ried  on  simply  as  a  private  hobby  by  Mr 
Smith.  On  the  first  occasion  we  fount 
a  plantation  of  something  like  ten  thou  : 
sand  Carnations  flowering  for  the  firs 
time.  Those  were,  of  course,  rearec  1 
under  glass  in  the  previous,. year  ant 
planted  out  in  the  open  to  grow  and  stanc 
the  winter  where  they  were  to  flower.  A 
gardener  can  well  imagine  what  an  im 
mense  amount  of  work  was  connected  wit! 
the  raising  of  those  ten  thousand’ Carna 
tions,  but  on  the  last  occasion  of  our  visi 
that  probably  had  been  actually  doubled 
The  ground  was  prepared  by  trenching 
and  heavily  manuring  previous  to  th( 
planting  out  of  the  seedlings.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  summer  these  bed: 
of  Carnations  had  to  be  inspected  day  b\ 
day  and  from  time  to  time  in  order  tc 
single  out  promising  varieties  worthy  0 
a  further  trial.  These  were,  of  course 
marked  while  in  flower  and  propagatec 
in  the  usual  way  by  layering.  With  the 
immense  number  of  seedlings  to  be  in 
spected,  needless  to  say,  a  most  rigorou; 
selection  was  necessitated  to  weed  out  the 
great  numbers  that  must  inevitably  go  tc  j 
the  rubbish  heap,  as  in  this  garden,  like 
similar  institutions,  there  was  no  spare 
ground  to  waste  upon  new  comers,  unles; 
they  actually  excelled  some  one  of  theii 
own  type  already  under  cultivation.  The  1 
first  flowering  necessarily  took-  place  in 
the  open  ground  and  the  very  best,  se 
lected  as  the  result  of  many  inspections, 
were  layered  and  potted  up  for  culture  in 
pots  under  glass.  In  course  of  time  a 
number  of  houses  got  filled  with  these  se¬ 
lected  seedlings,  all  of  which  were  grown 
in  6  in.  and  8  in.  pots. 

The  production  of  seeds  for  new  varie¬ 
ties  was  not  a  matter  of  chance,  as  the 
plants  intended  for  the  production  of  seeds 
were  located  in  the  special  house  from 
which  insects  were  kept  out  so  as  to  en¬ 
sure  more  definite  results  for  the  work 
of  the  raiser.  Mr.  Smith  himself  did  an 
immense  amount  of  crossing  of  the  se¬ 
lected  varieties  and  his  success  was  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  the  careful  selection  oil 
parents  as  a  result  of  previous  work.  Mr. 
Smith,  being  intensely  interested  in  the. 
subject,  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the? 
production  of  new  varieties,  while  Mr.- 
Blick  was  hand  and  glove  with  his  master 
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n  the  raising  of  varieties  and  in  their 
uccessful  cultivation. 

Previous  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Smith 
undertook  this  work  as  a  hobby,  the 
hoice  Carnations  in  gardens  were  largely 
onfined  to  the  race  known  as  show  Car- 
lations  and  Picotees.  The  former  con- 
isted  of  the  bizarres  and  flakes,  which 
rere  the  highest  ideals  of  the  Carnation 
grower  in  former  times.  White-ground 
bcotees  had  practically  been  brought  to 
perfection  about  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
he  old  florists  of  this  country'.  Both 
hese  ty'pes  continue  to  be  grown  by  the 
pecialists  and  those  connected  with  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society, 
>ut  it  required  a  specialist  to  be  success- 
ul  in  their  cultivation,  as  the  system  of- 
aising  them  had  led  to  the  weakening  of 
he  constitution  of  the  plant. 

At  the  same  time  the  old  growers  had 
jeen  struggling  to  rear  a  race  of  yellow- 
ground  Picotees  with  a  small  amount  of 
success.  This  type  continued  much  about 
she  same  delicate  exotic,  as  it  was  styled 
by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Hogg,  of  Pad¬ 
dington,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century'. 
Mr.  Smith  practically'  came  on  the  scene 
ivhen  Carnations  were  about  this  stage, 
and  this  he  did  about  eighteen  or  twenty- 
rears  ago  when  he  procured  all  the  best 
of  the  types  in  cultivation  with  the  object 
of  improving  them  by  proceeding  on 
somewhat  different  lines  and  crossing  with 
a  view  to  obtain  plants  of  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution. 

We  well  remember  the  beautiful  self 
border  Carnations  which  first  made  their 
appearance  as  a  result  of  the  work  done 
at  The  Warren.  Curiously  enough  the 
Carnation  growers  in  this  country  over¬ 
looked  the  value  and  beauty'  of  self  Car¬ 
nations  of  hardy  constitution  suitable  for 
border  culture.  The  first  aim  of  Mr. 
Smith  was  to  encourage  the  culture  of 
border  varieties,  in  the  form  of  self  col¬ 
ours,  namely',  flowers  wholly  white,  pink, 
rose,  scarlet  and  crimson. 

These  self  border  Carnations  showed 
that  it  was  possible  that  anyone  could 
grow  them  and  obtain  flowers  for  use  in 
the  home  just  as  many  had  been  doing 
with  the  old  Clove  and  one  or  two  others 
of  that  class.  At  the  present  day'  there 
is  an  immense  number  of  Carnations  in 
'cultivation  of  some  definite  colour  and 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  size  and 
form  of  the  flow'qr,  as  well  as  vigour  of 
:  constitution,  thereby'  enabling  gardeners 
to  propagate  them  annually'  by'  layering. 

At  present,  there  are  so  many'  in  culti¬ 
vation  that  it  would  seem  difficult  to  find 
a  shade  of  colour  that  could  be  matched 
by  something  in  cultivation.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  amongst  Carnations,  as  amongst 
other  flowers,  there  are  many  qualities  to 
be  got  together  in  one  and  the  same  in¬ 
dividual.  Even  amongst  first-class  Car¬ 
nations  most  of  them  are  v'eak  in  some 
property  or  other  and  that  is  a  field  that 
is  still  open  for  the  w'orker.  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  gardener  succeeded  in  imparting 
a  wonderful  constitution  to  the  acquisitions 
obtained  at  The  Warren.  Instead  of  a 
puny  shoot  or  two  an  abundance  of  vig¬ 
orous  young  shoots  or  grass,  as  the  gar¬ 
dener  terms  it,  is  produced  by  each  plant, 
so  that  one  plant  may'  give  rise  to  from 
six  to  a  dozen  or  more  during  the  course 
of  a  twelve  month. 

Having  been  successful  -with  the  self 
Carnations,  which  are  now  as  highly 
valued  for  exhibition  purposes  as  for  out- 
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cloor  culture,  Mr.  Smith  then  proceeded 
to  improve  the  yellow-ground  Picotee. 
At  this  work  he  practically  evolved  two 
types,  namely,  the  fancy  yellow-ground 
Carnation  and  those  having  numerous 
bars  or  flakes  running  down  the  petals  on 
a  yellow-ground  colour.  Some  of  them 
have  a  number  of  colours  suffused  or 
united  in  some  subtle  manner,  but  all 
combining  to  produce  a  harmonious 
flower.  They  would  also  come  under  the 
title  of  fancy  yellow-ground  Carnations. 

The  chief  aim  was,  of  course,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  yellow-ground  Picotee  so  as 
to  bring  it  to  the  same  delicate  perfection 
as  the  old  florists  did  the  white-ground 
Picotee.  In  this  he  has  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  any  other  cultivator,  because 
he  has  not  merely  evolved  a  race  of  them, 
but  given  them  constitution  so  that  others 
can  work  and  even  produce  improvements 
upon  his  acquisitions.  These  yellow- 
ground  Picotees  are  characterised  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  various  colours,  such  as  pink, 
rose,  scarlet  or  crimson  entirely  confined 
to  the  edge  of  the  petals,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  space  of  some  shade  of  yellow,  dark 
or  light,  but  uniform  for  the  whole  of 
the  petal.  This  was  no  easy  matter,  be¬ 
cause  although  the  Carnation  at  a  very 
early  period  has  given  rise  to  bars,  flakes 
and  spots,  these  usually  run  down  the 
petal  and  can  only  be  grown  as  a  fancy 
yellow-ground  Carnation  if  worthy  of 
being  cultivated.  On  the  other  hand  it 
takes  many  generations  of  Carnations  to 
evolve  a  flower  in  which  these  bright  col¬ 
ours  are  confined  to  the  edge. 

In  order  to  eliminate  bars  and  stripes, 
the  old  florists  would  have  been  almost 
certain  to  go  on  inbreeding  very  closely 
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connected  types  and  in  that  way  ruin  the 
constitution  of  their  products.  Mr.  Smith 
kept  this  well  in  view  and  the  yellow- 
ground  types  are  quite  as  vigorous  as  the 
self  coloured  varieties.  Many  visitors  to 
exhibitions  where  Carnations  appear  are 
under  the  impression  that  they  require 
heat  when  they  see  these  fine  flowers,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  of  them 
were  originally  reared  in  the  open  air 
where  the  seedlings  had  been  wintered. 

The  rearing  of  white-ground  Picotees 
was  .also  undertaken  with  a  view  to  get¬ 
ting  varieties  of  vigorous  constitution  and 
in  this  also  he  was  remarkably  successful. 
There  are  many  gardeners  who  remember 
the  sensation  caused  by  the  many  new 
varieties  of  Malmaison  Carnations  which 
made  their  debut  at  various  exhibitions 
from  The  Warren.  The  old  type  of  Mal¬ 
maison  with  a  few  sports  produced  pollen, 
but  none  of  them  were  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  seed.  Mr.  Smith  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  the  pollen  from  these  Mal- 
maisons  upon  others  of  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  somewhat  similar  type  with  the 
result  that  many  varieties  of  wonderful 
beauty  were  reared  and  became  popular 
in  many  gardens. 

We  reproduce  three  of  the  fine  acquisi¬ 
tions  raised  at  The  Warren  to  remind 
our  readers  of  the  form  and  beauty  of 
the  flowers  of  which  we  have  been  speak¬ 
ing.  Two  of  them  are  yellow-ground 
Picotees  which  has  taken  many  years  of 
careful  working  in  order  to  secure  them. 
The  camera  does  ncrt  always  represent 
slender  edgings  very  distinctly,  but  read¬ 
ers  may  assume  that  these  flowers  were 
yellow  with  a  distinct  edging  of  some 
other  colour.  Leonora  has  a  light  rose 
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edging  on  a  pale  primrose  ground.  The 
petals  are  broad,  flat,  not  over  numerous, 
but  of  fine  substance,  and  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  this  variety  appeared  in  the 
stands  that  took  the  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  for  eighteen  varieties  of  yellow- 
ground  Picotees  at  Westminster  in  1908. 

The  flowers  of  Antonio  are  relatively 
larger,  though  the  edging  is  less  distinctlv 
marked  in  the  photograph.  It  is  really 
a  light  rose  on  a  bright  yellow  ground. 
These  two,  amongst  others,  are  practically 
now  as  perfect  as  were  the  white-ground 
Picotees  in  existence  about  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Quite  a  number,  both  light 
and  heavy  edged,  have  emanated  from 
The  Warren  during  the  last  decade,  and 
since  these  fine  varieties  are  now  a  reality 
we  can  well  expect  that  the  number  will 
increase  from  year  to  year.  Mr.  Charles 
Blick  is,  of  course,  in  the  secret  as  to 
how  these  fine  varieties  were  raised  and 
as  far  as  time  will  allow,  he  will  continue 
the  work  that  had  been  so  splendidly 
begun. 

In  a  general  aspect,  as  represented  by 
the  camera,  the  fancy  yellow  ground  Car¬ 
nation  Erl  King  reminds  one  of  Marmion, 
both  as  to  shape  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  colours.  It  is,  however,  altogether 
d;stinct.  The  ground  colour  is  buff-orange 
and  on  this  are  heavy  suffused  splashes 
or  markings  of  magenta-rose.  This  extra 
colour  is  not  in  the  form  of  bars  or  flakes, 
but  is  a  beautiful  suffusion  of  colours 
whereby  the  one  melts  into  the  other. 
The  accompanying  illustration  will  give 
an  idea  of  this  fine  variety  which  was  in 
the  class  that  took  leading  honours  at 
Westminster  last  year  for  .  eighteen  fancy 
yellow-ground  Carnations. 

While  all  this  complicated  work  under 
glass  and  out  of  doors  was  being  carried 
on  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  and  select¬ 
ing  new  varieties  as  well  as  trying  them 
there  was  another  form  of  experiment  on 
the  lawn  by  The  Warren.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  small  beds  were  cut  out  on  the 
grass  and  each  of  these  beds  was  devoted 
to  one  variety  of  Carnation,  thus  giving 
it  ordinary  outdoor  culture  as  it  would 
have  in  a  bed  or  border  of  other  Carna¬ 
tions.  The  beds  were  splendidly  filled; 
and  the  tall  stems  were  staked  by  means 
of  spiral  wires  painted  green  so  that  at 
a  short  distance  away  it  was  difficult  to 
detect  the  presence  of  these  wire  stakes. 

As  it  was  the  wish  of  the  late  Martin 
R.  Smith,  Esq.,  that  Mr.  Charles  Blick 
would  continue  the  work  upon  the  same 
lines,  he  has  been  making  preparations 
for  this  ever  since  the  loss  of  his  master. 
As  he  was  in  so  close  touch  with  every¬ 
thing  that  his  master  did  and  has  full 
control  of  the  cultivation  of  plants,  both 
out  of  doors  and  under  glass,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  make  his  nursery 
an  interesting  place  for  all  Carnation 
specialists  to  visit.  Even  those  who  can 
only  grow  their  plants  out  of  doors  would 
find  The  Warren,  Carnation  Nurseries  a 
suitable  place  to  inspect  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  selection  of  one  or  other  of 
the  many  fine  types  to  be  found  there. 
Mr.  Blick  will  shortly  issue  a  catalogue 
and  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  to  all 
applicants.  -During  July,  when  they  are 
in  bloom,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
be  only  too  pleased  to  welcome  any  or  all 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World. 
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$0  tta 


By  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of 
The  Gardening  World,  1  am  permitted 
to  introduce  myself  to  you,  firstly  for  the 
purpose  of  amplifying  the  announcement 
which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
i  paper,  and  secondly  to  bespeak  your 
interest  in  the  journal  with  which  THE 
Gardening  World  will  in  future  be 
associated.  As  you  are  possibly  aware, 
The  Gardening  World  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  gardening  journalism.  For 
twenty-five  years  it  has  occupied  a  high 
and  respected  position  among  journals  of 
its  class,  and  during  that  long  period  it 
has  never  deviated  from  the  principles 
with  which  it  identified  itself  at  the 
outset — thoroughness  in  instruction,  and 
excellence  in  workmanship.  These  high 
principles  naturally  secured  for  the  paper 
the  support  and  adhesion  of  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  horticultural  public  who  are 
well  able  to  discriminate  between  pre¬ 
tence  and  puffery  and  practical  common- 
sense,  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  the 
paper  still  enjoys  their  confidence.  It  is 
to  these  readers  that  I  particularly  address 
myself. 

The  present  proprietors,  Messrs.  Mac- 
laren  and  Sons,  are  owners  of  several 
leading  trade  journals  and  their  business, 
apart  from  The  Gardening  World,  is 
exclusively  that  of  technical  publishers  ; 
in  order  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
technical  publishing  they  recently  deter¬ 
mined  to  dispose  of  their  interests  in 
horticultural  journalism,  and  the  over¬ 
tures  which  they  made  to  the  proprietors 
of  Garden  Life  quickly  assumed  concrete 
form  and  resulted  in  the  decision  of  the 
proprietors  of  THE  GARDENING  WORLD 
to  sell  the  copyright  of  their  journal,  and 
the  acquisition  of  it  by  the  proprietors  of 
Garden  Life. 

Henceforth  The  Gardening  World 
will  cease  to  have  a  separate  existence. 


The  next  issue  will  be  amalgamated  with 
Garden  Life,  but  the  amalgamation  in 
this  case  will  not  be  altogether  a  case 
of  the  greater  absorbing  the  lesser.  As 
both  papers  have  been  addressing  them¬ 
selves  particularly  to  the  amateur  gar¬ 
dener,  there  are  naturally  several  fea¬ 
tures  common  to  both.  In  both  papers 
“Answers  to  Correspondents”  occupies  a 
prominent  position.  In  Garden  Life  it 
has  always  been  one  of  our  mos »  appreci¬ 
ated  features,  and  I  have  always  charged 
myself  with  the  duty  of  personally  di¬ 
recting  this  section  of  the  paper.  Other 
features  of  Garden  Life  are  a  carefully 
considered  and  illustrated  accohnt  of 
“Next  Week's  Work  in  the  Garden";  an 
interesting  paper,  also  illustrated,  entitled 
“My  Suburban  Garden — How  I  am  Mak¬ 
ing  it  Beautiful”;  “Leaves  from  a  Gar¬ 
deners  Note-book,”  by  that  gifted  gar¬ 
dening  journalist,  H.  C.  Davidson;  “A 
Letter  for  Ladies”  by  “I.L.R.”  (until 
recently  gardening  editor  to  “The  Queen” 
newspaper) ;  and  lastly,  but  by  no  means 
least,  “An  Illustrated  Interview  with  a 


Prominent  Gardener  of-  the  Day.”  in 
addition  to  these  there  are,  of  course,  the 
usual  topical  articles  concerning  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

As  Garden  Life  invariably  contains 
more  pages  of  illustrations  and  informa¬ 
tion  than  any  other  gardening  journal 
the  reader  will  find  all  that  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  in  the  pages  of  The 
Gardening  World  plus  the  interesting 
features  which  I  have  already  enumer¬ 
ated. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  ask  you  to 
transfer  to  Garden  Life  the  support  which 
you  have  so  loyally  accorded  to  The 
Gardening  World  in  the  past.  The 
good-will  of  my  readers  and  the  success 
of  their  gardening  operations  is  my  first 
and  last  thought,  and  if  I  can,  by  means 
of  Garden  Life ,  add  even  a  fractional 
amount  to  the  pleasure  and  happiness 
which  you  already  derive  from  the  pursuit 
of  your  delightful  hobby,  I  shall  consider 
my  labour  in  the  cause  of  good  garden¬ 
ing  amply  and  abundantly  repaid. 

The  Editor  of  Garden  Life. 


The  Culture  of  the  Arun?  Lily. 

—~J  (Richardia  africana). 


The  above,  being  a  popular  plant,  is 
also  known  as  Lily  of  the  Nile,  Trumpet 
Flower  and  White  Arum  Lily.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  native  of  the  Nile,  as  it  and 
its  relatives  all  come  from  South  Africa. 
The  present  time  is  suitable  for  repotting 
and  propagating  this  plant,  particularly 
in  those  cases  where  the  plants  have  been 


grown  and  flowered  during  the  winter  in 
a  warm  greenhouse.  The  plants  should 
now  be  practically  in  their  resting  season, 
and  a  short  rest  is  beneficial  by  withhold¬ 
ing  water  before  disturbing  the  roots. 

Propagation  is  a  simple  matter,  and 
consists  merely  in  removing  the  small 
crowns  or  offsets  from  the  parent  plants, 


Arum  Lily  Culture, 

A ,  offset  taken  from  established  plant-,  B,  division  of 
crowns;  C,  the  same  potted  up;  D,  crown  of  Richardia 
elliutiana ;  E,  good  rooting  medium. 
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which  are  better  relieved  of  these  suckers, 
whether  it  is  intended  to  retain  the  latter 
or  not.  Fig.  A  in  the  accompanying 
sketches  shows  a  sucker  thus  removed 
from  an  old  plant,  and  if  inserted  in  a 
suitable  sized  pot  and  given  a  larger  one 
when  it  fills  that,  it  should  be  fit  for 
flowering  next  winter,  that  is,  if  the  sucker 
was  of  the  size  represented.  Those  who 
withhold  water  from  the  plants  after  they 
finish  flowering  do  so  with  the  object  of 
getting  rid  of  old  leaves,  which  soon  die 
down.  The  soil  is  then  shaken  away  from 
the  tubers,  w'hich  are  similar  to  those  re¬ 
presented  at  B,  and  they  are  potted  up 
singly  in  6  in.  pots,  which  is  a  suitable 
size  for  one  flowering  tuber.  A  tuber  of 
R.  elliotiana  is  shown  at  D,  which,  of 
course,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  common  Arum  Lily. 

The  diagram  at  E  shows  a  compost  in 
which  either  of  these  Arum  Lilies  may  be 
grown  advantageously.  It  consists  of 
three  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  one  of 
leaf  mould,  one  of  well  decayed  cow 
manure  and  half  a  part  of  sand.  If  the 
tubers  are  relatively  large,  even  for  a 
6  in.  pot,  a  very  rich  compost  may  be 
used  consisting  of  good  fibrous  loam  and 
nearly  as  much  cow  manure,  well  rotted 
and  rubbed  through  a  half  inch  sieve. 
Sufficient  sand  should  be  given  to  keep 
the  soil  porous.  A  considerable  quantity 


Sweet  Peas. 


Work  for  April, 


The  Best  Sweet  Pea. 

A  contemporary  gardening  journal  re¬ 
cently  asked  fifty-six  trade  experts  and 
amateur  enthusiasts  which  Sweet  Pea  they 
would  choose  if  they  were  restricted  to 
growing  one  variety  only.  In  reply,  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes  was  named  by  fourteen, 
Countess  Spencer  by  ten,  Evelyn  Hemus 
by  seven,  Constance  Oliver  by  six,  Mrs. 
Henry  Bell  by  three,  and  Elsie  Herbert, 
Dorothy  Eckford,  and  Etta  Dyke  were 
each  named  by  two  persons.  No  other 
variety  received  more  than  one  vote. 

Of  course,  much,  must  depend  upon  in¬ 
dividual  taste,  and  either  of  the  first  four 
or  five  varieties  might  have  stood  first 
without  occasioning  any  surprise,  for  they 
are  almost  equally  worthy  of  the  honour. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  almost  all  the 
voters  chose  a  pink  or  partially  pink 
variety,  and  that  all  the  varieties,  except 
perhaps  Elsie  Herbert,  were  obtainable 
last  year  in  fixed  strains.  I  fancy  that  if 
we  had  fixed  strains  of  Audrey  Crier  and 
Olive  Ruffill  they  would  make  bold  bids 
for  popularity. 

May  Still  be  Sown. 

Sweet  Peas  can  still  be  sown  with  fair 
prospects  of  success,  although  results  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  quite  equal  to  those 
from  earlier  plants. 

Plants  raised  under  glass  should  now  be 
planted  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Frosts 
certainly  may  come,  but  if  the  plants  have 
been  well  hardened  off  they  will  receive 
little  harm.  Those  who  are  doubtful  of 
the  ability  of  their  plants  to  stand  the 
cold  may  cover  the  plants  with  newspaper 
at  night,  or  adopt  some  such  device. 


of  water  may  be  given  the  plants  during 
the  summer  months  after  they  commence 
growing,  even  in  this  rich  compost,  but 
the  operator  should  wait  until  the  compost 
is  well  filled  with  roots  before  giving  a 
full -supply  of  water. 

There  is  another  very  good  method  of 
growing  Richardias  which  may  be  adopted 
by  those  who  have  not  very  much  house- 
room  to  spare  foi  them  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  The  plan  is  to  dig  trenches 
in  good  soil  in  an  open  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  to  dig  some  manure  into  the  bottom 
of  these  trenches,  and  to  plant  out  the 
Richardias  1  ft.  apart  along  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches. 

As  soon  as  they  commence  growing 
liberal  supplies  of  water  should  be  given 
them,  especially  in  hot  weather,  and  the 
plants  will  make  excellent  progress. 
About  the  middle  of  September,  and  be¬ 
fore  there  is  any  danger  of  frost,  the 
plants  should  be  lifted  and  potted  up 
singly  in  pots  which  will  conveniently  con¬ 
tain  them.  If  larger  plants  are  desired 
three  may  be  got  into  larger  pots.  A 
little  soil  will  of  course  be  lifted  along 
with  the  plants  and  the  amount  of 
roots  will  also  require  some  accommo¬ 
dation.  Rich  soil  may  be  used  on  this 
occasion,  as  very  little  of  it  will  be 
wanted  unless  the  pots-  are  of  unusual  size. 


Keep  the  Hoe  Going-. 

Of  much  more  importance  is  the  use 
of  the  hoe.  The  soil  round  the  plants 
should  constantly  be  stirred  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  caked.  If  the 
soil  is  kept  loose,  evaporation  will  be 
checked  and  artificial  watering  will,  ex¬ 
cept  in  exceptional  weather,  be  quite  un¬ 
necessary  for  some  few  weeks  yet. 

Feeding  Sweet  Peas. 

The  old  question  of  feeding  or  manur¬ 
ing  the  plants  is  constantly  coming  up, 
and  'as  a  result  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Sweet  Pea,  many  artificial  manures  speci¬ 
ally  prepared  for  the  growth  of  that  flower 
are  now  being  offered.  Doubtless  seve¬ 
ral,  if  not  all,  of  these  are  very  useful 
if  used  according  to  instructions,  but  do 
not  be  deceived  into  thinking  that  double 
doses  mean  superior  results.  Where  an 
excess  of  manure  is  used}  the  plants  are 
often  much  worse  off  than  if  they  had 
never  been  manured  at  all,  and  sometimes 
are  so  badly  damaged  as  never  to  com¬ 
pletely  recover. 

At  present  it  is  too  early  to  commence 
feeding,  and  it  will  be  a  wise  policy  to 
withhold  all  manure  until  another  seven 
or  eight  weeks  have  passed. 

Staking. 

In  many  gardens-  the  Peas  will  now 
require  staking,  and  it  is  wise  to  complete 
this  operation  early,  for  not  only  do  the 
sticks  shield  the  young  plants,  but  when 
the  Peas  are  staked  late  there  is  a  danger 
of  the  roots  being  injured.  Be  careful  to 
provide  plenty  of  small  twiggy  branches 
near  the  ground,  for  in  the  young  stages 
there  is  often  -great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  tendrils  to  cling,  and  if  the  onlv 
branches  within  reach  are  thick,  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  increased.  Some  good  gardeners 
even  go  to  the  trouble  of  tying  each  plant 
separately  to  its  stick,  but  where  many 


are  grown  this  will  be  found  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  of  time. 

Wire  Netting  and  other  Supports. 

Wire  netting  as  a  support  for  Sweet 
Peas  is  becoming  increasingly  popular. 
The  initial  outlay  is  certainly  greater 
than  for  the  ordinary  sticks,  but  the  net¬ 
ting  will  last  for  years.  Several  of  our 
noted  exhibitors  now  use  this  material, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  used  where 
Sweet  Peas  are  grown  commercially. 
Where  the  netting  is  used,  small  twigs 
should  be  used  for  the  first  six  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  a  wide  mesh  will  then 
be  suitable.  The  supports  should  be  firm 
and  strong,  and  the  wire  netting  should 
be  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible.  Tanned 
netting  (used  for  fish  nets)  can  be  used 
as  an  alternative. 

Eckford’s  and  other  firms  now  offer 
special  wire  supports  for  Sweet  Peas,  and 
these  should  prove  both  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  where  the  gardener  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them. 

Probably  an  ingenious  man  will  be  able 
to  manufacture  some  such  supports  for 
himself. 

G.  F.  Drayson. 

- 4~M - 

The  Sacred  Lily. 

This  is  really  a  species  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissus,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
Good  Luck  Lily  of  China  and  Japan,  from 
which  countries  it  is  imported.  Other 
names  are  sometimes  given  it,  such  as 
Jos  Flower,  Flower  of  the  Gods,  or  Water 
Fairy  Flower.  It  is  a  very  charming  white 
flower  and  most  fragrant.  It  should  be 
grown  in  bowls  filled  with  small  pebbles 
and  water.  Place  several  bulbs  in  each 
bowl  and  put  in  the  greenhouse  or  win¬ 
dow,  but  protection  must  be  afforded  from 
frost.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  it  can 
soon  be  forced  into  bloom.  Several  flower 
spikes  are  produced  from  each  bulb,  and 
to  those  who  require  a  novelty  this  can  be 
recommended,  as  it  is  of  such  easy  cul¬ 
ture.  Bulbs  can  be  obtained  from  any 
seedsman,  and  the  bowls  for  growing  them 
in,  or  they  can  be  grown  in  pans  which 
have  been  made  to  hold  water. 

A.  R.  G. 

- - 

Cypripedium  delbekeanum. 

La  Tribune  Horticole  gives  a  full  page 
photograph  of  the  above  new  Cypriped¬ 
ium  and  says  it  is  perhaps  the  largest 
flower  that  has  been  produced  in  a  genus 
so  fertile  in  marvellous  hybrids.  What 
chiefly  makes  it  interesting  is  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  dimensions,  united  with  a  perfect 
form,  the  most  elegant  and  glistening 
tones  with  the  most  seducing  effect.  All 
the  segments  are  of  a  creamy  white, 
marked  with  numerous  dark  purple  and 
very  lively  red  spots.  This  acquisition  of 
the  first  order  has  been  obtained  by  cross¬ 
ing  C.  mastersianum  and  C.  Gertrude 
Hollington,  which  is  itself  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  C.  bellatrdum  and  C.  ciliolare. 
The  variety  presented  at  the  meeting  of 
Brussels,  on  20th  March,  by  M.  Firmin 
Lambeau  is  unique.  It  is  the  first  time 
it  has  figured  at  an  exhibition  and  its 
possessor  would  not  part  with  this  jewel 
for  5,000  francs  (^208  6s.  8d.).  We  may 
add  that  this  marvellous  hybrid  obtained 
a  diploma  of  honour  and  that  it  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  M.  Delbecke,  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 


I 


I  ' 
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The  Flower  Garden 


Bulbs. 

This  has  been  a  very  trying  season  for 
bulbs  planted  in  the  flower  garden.  Only  a 
!  very  short  time  since  Crocuses  were  strug¬ 
gling- to  blossom  in  the  cold  east  winds; 
there  was  scarcely  any  leaves  visible,  and 
only  a  portion  of  some  of  the  flowers  were 
1  above  the  soil  level. 

Then  more  congenial  weather  came,  but 
still  the  chilly  winds  prevailed,  and  but 
little  progress  was  made  by  bulbs  growing 
in  the  more  exposed  gardens,  but  in  sunny 
corners,  the  sun  traps,  lovely  displays  of 
blossom  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  culti¬ 
vators.  May-flowering  Tulips  will,  no  doubt, 
be  very  satisfactory,  though  late.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  the  surface  soil  loosened 
regularly  every  week,  as  this  work  promotes 
free  growth.  The  loosening  must  be  done 
with  the  Dutch  hoe,  and  the  work  always 
carried  out  on  a  fine  day.  During  showery 
i  weather  slugs  will  be  very  troublesome  ;  they 
will  eat  away  the  outer  portions  of  the 
leaves,  and  must  be  prevented  by  an  applica- 
>  tion  of  sifted  coal  ashes.  Just  scatter  a  few 
1  of  the  ashes  around  the  base  of  each  plant ; 
the  sharp  particles  will  prove  too  much  for 
the  slugs  and  thus  the  plants  may  be  saved 
from  attack. 

I  may  also  mention  here  that  the  coal 
j-j  ashes  should  be  used  in  a  similar  way  around 
many  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  that  are 
now  growing  freely.  The  young  shoots  are 
tender  and  fall  a  ready  prey  to  the  sneak¬ 
ing  slugs.  Renew  the  dustings  of  ashes 
i  every  week  until  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
plants  are  well  advanced. 

Planting-  Hollyhocks. 

Young  plants,  raised  from  seeds  last  year, 
i  should  be  put  out  without  delay.  The  Holly- 
:  hock  is  quite  hardy  enough  to  withstand  any 
frosts  that  may  come  now.  Indeed,  old 
:  plants  will  survive  a  fairly  severe  winter 
without  any  protection  being  given. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  to  plant  Hollyhocks  in 
a  herbaceous  border.  The  plants  look  very 
well  in  such  positions-,  and  should  be  placed 
1  there  early  so  that  they  will  have  time  to  be- 
I  come  established  before  the  hot,  dry  weather 
comes.  Make  the  soil  very  rich,  so  as  to  in- 
■  duce  a  strong  growth  and  so  escape  the 
dreaded  disease  as  much  as  possible. 

It  always  attacks  weakly  specimens  sooner 
than  healthy  ones.  Use  well  rotted  manure 
'  and  thoroughly  mix  it  with  the  soil  to  a 
;  depth  of  18  in.  at  least. 

Make  holes  24  inches  apart  at  the  back  of 
;  the  border  as  shown  at  A.  B  shows  a  strong 
plant,  one  which  will  produce  a  sturdy  flower 
spike  this  yeg.r.  Do  the  planting  while  the 
soil  is  moderately  dry  and  press  it  firmly 
j  around  the  roots  with  the  hands. 

The  Lawns. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  found  now 
on  the  lawn.  The  young  grass  is  growing 
rapidly,  especially  where  rich  surface  dress- 
1  ings  were  put  on  as  advised  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  in  previous  issues. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  put  on  the  top 
dressings  without  also  including  in  them 
j  stones  and  other  foreign  matter.  The 

I  manure  and  the  soil  has  now  practical  dis¬ 

appeared,  being  firmly  fixed  around  the  roots 
'  of  the  grass,  but  the  stones  are  clearly  visible 
and  should  be  swept  up  before  any  mowing 
machine  is  used.  In  many  instances  this  ne- 
,  cessary  work  has  already  been  done. 


Rolling,  as  well  as  mowing,  must  be  done, 
as  it  improves  the  surface  and  makes  the 
work  of  mowing  much  easier. 

New  Lawns. 

Where  turves  have  been  laid  down,  make  a 
point  of  closely  examining  them  now  and 
fill  up  all  cracks  between  them.  Keep  the 
soil  moist  where  grass  seeds  have  been  sown 
and  protect  the  seedlings. 


Fig.  1  shows  how  to  -plant  Hollyhocks  in 
a  herbaceous  border ;  A,  holes  made  24  in. 
apart  for  the  plants;  B,  a  strong  -flowering 
plant  ready  to  put  out. 


Fig.  2  shows  how  to  disbud  Peach  and 
A  ectarine  trees;  A,  a  spur.  The  young 
shoots  with,  dark  lines  across  them  must  be 
removed;  also  those  on  the  branch  B. 


B 


A 


B 


Fig.  3  shows  how  to  grow  Beetroot  in 
beds  of  heavy  soil ;  A,  the  lines  of  Beetroot, 
with  drills  75  in.  apart ;  B,  B,  spaces  Q  in. 
from  the  edge  of  the  bed  to  the  drill;  C,  a 
path  1  ft.  wide. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

If  we  escape  late  frosts,  as  I  sincerely  hope 
we  may,  a  very  fine  crop  of  hardy  fruits  may 
result  this  year.  The  Pear  blossom  es¬ 
pecially  is  very  abundant.  I  have  rarely 
seen  the  trees  with  so  much  on.  Of  course, 
where  trees  are  smothered  with  flowers  the 
latter  often  drop  off  wholesale ;  this  is  na¬ 
ture  trying  to  balance  matters,  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  sufficient  “  set  ”  to  give  a 
very  good  crop. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  carefully  remove  some 
of  the  flowers  on  trees  of  choice  varieties  ; 
snip  off  the  outside  flowers  of  tne  truss,  as 
the  central  one  is  generally  the  best  and 
“sets  ”  naturally. 

Disbudding-. 

This  work  must  be  attended  to  without  de¬ 
lay,  that  is,  directly  the  young  shoots  of 
Peach  .and  Nectarine  trees  are  long  enough 
to  handle  nicely  they  must  be  duly  thinned. 
There  are  spurs  on  these  trees — in  some  cases 
— as  well  as  on  Pear  trees,  and  so  careful 
disbudding  is  necessary. 

At  A  in  Fig.  2  a  spur  is  shown,  and  the 
two  shoots  with  dark  lines  drawn  across  them 
must  be  rubbed  off.  At  B  a  young  straight 
shoot  is  shown,  and  the  buds  with  dark  lines 
drawn  across  them  should  be  removed,  thus 
leaving  one  at  the  point,  one  near  the  centre, 
and  one  at  the  base.  If  there  is  not  room 
for  three  new  shoots  to  be  eventually  tied  in, 
then  leave  two,  one  at  the  point  and  one  at 
the  base. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Here,  again,  we  find  plenty  of  work  await¬ 
ing  us.  Even  the  very  small  kitchen  garden 
requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  In  the  first  place  I  suggest  that 
every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  keep 
down  weeds.  On  one  fine  day  much  can,  and 
should,  be  done  in  this  direction. 

Very  often  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  to 
a  large  size  in  the  beds  of  seedling  vegetables 
before  they  are  assailed.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Make  it  a  part  of  your  business  this  week  to 
kill  all  the  tiny  weeds  possible ;  then  your 
future  work  will  be  rendered  more  easy  and 
the  crops  more  healthy. 

Beetroot. 

Seeds  of  Beetroot  should  now  be  sown.  In 
light,  sandy' soils  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
raised  beds ;  but  where  the  soil  is  clayey  it 
is,  because  the  young  plants  are  then  grown 
in  a  warmer  soil  and  make  good  progress. 
Stunted  seedlings  are  rarely  satisfactory. 

A,  in  Fig.  3,  shows  the  lines  lor  the  seeds, 
the  dotted  lines  represent  the  drills,  which 
must  be  drawn  but  about  2  in.  deep  and  15  in. 
apart ;  B,  B,  represent  spaces  9  in.  wide 
from  the  edges  of  the  bed  to  the  first,  or  out¬ 
side  drills.  C  shows  a  path  1  ft.  wide.  Sow 
the  seeds  thinl}r. 

Winter  Greens. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  Winter 
Greens  have  fared  badly  during  the  past 
winter.  It  is  always  wise  to  have  a  good 
stock  of  plants.  Sow  seeds  of  Broccoli,  Cot¬ 
tagers’  Kale  (which  is  always  so  useful,  as 
also  is  Sprouting  Broccoli),  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  Savoys.  Leave  the  surface  of  the  seed 
bed  in  a  rough  state  ;  the  small  lumps  of  soil 
will  protect  the  t'oung  seedlings  from  cold 
winds. 

Foxglove. 


The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse. 

Work  for  Odd  Moments. 

Insects  always  increase  very  rapidly 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  every  means 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  ravages,  both 
in  the  greenhouse  and  in  the  frames,  where 
a  great  number  of  promising  }xmng  plants 
may  be  spoiled  in  a  very  short  time  if  the 
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enemies’  presence  remains  undetected,  and 
more  especially  if  the  plants  be  of  a  tender 
or  succulent  nature.  If  that  pest,  the  mealy¬ 
bug,  takes  up  his  abode  on  the  various  hard- 
wooded  subjects,  there  is  no  better  remedy 
than  a  judicious  use  of  the  homely  paraffin, 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  .to  avoid  spill¬ 
ing  the  liquid  over  the  foliage,  which  would 
be  permanently  injured  thereby. 

The  house  should  be  ventilated  as  early 
in  the  day  as  the  weather  permits  to  allow 
the  foliage  of  the  various  plants  to  dry 
after  watering,  ere  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  strike  them  through  the  glass,  whilst 
the  training  and  arranging  of  all  climbing 
and  pillar  plants  must  be  continued  as  they 
make  growth,  for  once  they  ge.t  out  of  hand 
it  is  very  troublesome  and  in  some  cases  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  again  obtain  command, 
at  least,  without  very  drastic  measures  being 
taken. 

Where  vines  are  used  as  roof  plants  in  a 
mixed  house  the  heavy  leaves  must  not  be 
allowed  to  obstruct  an  undue  amount  of 
light,  or  it  will  prove  very  detrimental  to- 
the  general  welfare  of  the  plants  beneath. 
Amongst  the  Cacti. 

These  interesting  plants  may  be  repotted 
as  occasion  demands,  although  it  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact  that  most  varieties  at  any 
rate  of  this  curious  family,  flower  with  more 
certainty  if  kept  somewhat  confined  at  the 
roots,  this  being  particularly  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  ever-popular  Phyllocactus,  and 
quite  large  plants  may  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  in  pots  of  five-inch  dimensions. 

Many  gardeners  differ  as  to  the  best  soil 
to  be  used,  but  a  compost  comprising  three 
parts  of  good  loam  to  one  part  each  of  dried 
cow  manure,  wood  ashes  and  brick  rubble, 
will  be  found  to  suit  them  well,  and,  with 
favourable  treatment,  induce  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  gorgeous  blossoms  in  due  season. 
Full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  discretion  in 
the  use  of  the  watering-pot  is,  of  course, 
essential  to  their  successful  culture. 
Propagating  Salvia  splendens. 

This  beautiful  and  brilliant-flowering 
Sage  is  indispensable  to  all  who  desire  to 
have  a  show  of  blossom  during  the  winter 
months  when  flowers  are  scarce,  and  ama¬ 
teurs  who  have  neglected  to  do  so  should 
lose  no  time  in  taking  crititings  from  the  old 
plaints. 

These  may  be  inserted  singly  in  “thumbs” 
or  “  small  sixties,”  or,  if  it  is  desired  to 
economise  space,  seven  or  eight  may  be 
placed  around  the  sides  of  a  six-inch  pot, 
which  should  be  well  crocked  and  filled 
with  clean  sandy  compost.  If  the  pots  are 
then  stood  on  fibre  and  coveted  with  a  hand- 
light  to  prevent  undue  evaporation  and  en¬ 
sure  an  even  temperature,  no  great  heat  is 
required,  and  they  will  strike  readily  at 
this  time  of  the  year  in  a  cool  house. 

When  well  rooted  they  should  be  carefully 
removed,  without  damage  to  the  tender  root¬ 
lets,  and  placed  singly  into  three-inch  pots, 
where,  by  constant  spiaying  and  partial 
shading,  they  may  be  induced  to  make  free 
growth,  being  shifted  on  again  ere  they  be¬ 
come  potbound,  adding  about  one-fourth 
part  of  well -decayed  manure  to  the  compost. 
‘■'Ringing”  the  Rubber  Plant. 

F  icus  'elas.tica  is  one  of  those  fine  accom¬ 
modating  foliage  plants  that  does  well 
either  in  stove  or  greenhouse — or  even  in  a 
window — although  when  used  as  a  room 
plant  it  is  very  apt,  after  a  time,  to  cast 
its  lower  leaves.  This  is  attributable  to 
various  causes,  such  as  rapid  variations  of 
temperature  or  injudicious  watering,  but 
when  this  occurs  they  may  be  taken  in  hand 
and  literally  given  a  new  lease  of  life  by 
“ringing”  or  “  stem-rooting.”  The  former 
operation  consists  of  making  a  clean  cut 
just  through  the  bark  completely  round  the 
stem,  whilst  in  the  latter  (in  my  opinion  the 


better  method)  an  upward  incision  is  made 
about  halfway  through,  and  the  slit  wedged 
open  with  a  small  piece  of  crock.  Then, 
having  divided  a  five-inch  pot  lengthways, 
place  the  halves  around  the  stem,  binding 
them  together'  firmly  with  wire. 

.Fill  the  pot  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  with  a  preponderance 
of  the  latter  enveloping  the  wounded  por¬ 
tion,  then  fix  firmly  into  position  and  keep 
nicely  moist  for  about  eight  weeks,  when 
the  necessary  rooting  will  take  place. 

The  stem  may  then  be  cut  through  be¬ 
neath  the  pot,  which,  the  wire  being  cut, 
may  be  removed  without  breaking  the  ball 
o-f  soil,  and  a  sound  one  substituted. 
Amarantus  tricolor. 

If  a  gentle  hoitbed  is  available,  there  is 
no  better  place  in  which  to  start  seed  of  this 
fine  foliage  plant,  which  rivals  even  the 
Coleus  in  beauty,  its  variegated  red,  green 
and  yellow  leaves  rendering  it  almost  in¬ 
valuable  for  conservatory  decoration.  The 
usual  light  sandy  soil  used  for  raising  seed¬ 
lings  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  tiny 
plants  should  be  thinned  out  immediately 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  When 
three  or  four  leaves  have  been  made  they 
may  be  potted  off  singly  and  freely  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  rapid  growth  by  keeping  the 
atmosphere  moist  about  them,  whilst  on  no 
account  must  they  be  allowed  to  become  pot- 
bound. 

Pretty  Climbers. 

Passion  Flowers  may  be  quite  easily  raised 
from  seed,  but  care  must  be  taken  when 
transplanting  not  to  break  the  slender, 
straight  rootlets  that  seem  to  strike  down  to 
the  very  boktom  of  the  seed-pan  or  pot. 
When  growing  they  require  liberal  treat¬ 
ment,  and  do  better,  perhaps,  if  planted  out, 
but,  nevertheless,  they  may  be  successfully 
managed  in  large  pots.  Thorough  drainage 
is  essential  and  the  soil  must  be  fairly  light 
and  rich,  as  the  roots  delight  in  a  free  run. 

Established  plants  will  now  require  abun¬ 
dance  of  water,  and  look  more  graceful  if 
allowed  to  ramble  almost  at  will,  instead 
of  being  closely  tied  in  Few  varieties  are 
so  beautiful  as  the  dainty  white  Constance 
Elliott,  and,  if  well  grown,  it  is  not  very 
liable  to  insect  attacks.  G.  A.  F. 


Orchids  for  Amateurs. 

Cochliodas. 

Three  of  the  four  species  of  this  genus 
which  are  at  the  present  time"  in  cultivation 
are  best  known  in  gardens  as  Mesospinidium. 
These  comprise  C.  rosea,  C.  ■  sanguinea,  C. 
vulcanica,  and  its  variety,  C.v.  grandiflora. 
They  produce  racemose  scapes  of  flowers  of 
rosy  pink  colour  in  the  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Odonto- 
glossum,  and  succeed  well  grown  in  the  cool 
Orchid  house,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  which  meet  the  requirements  df  Odou- 
toglossums,  Masdevallias,  etc. 

Potting  requirements  are  best  attended  to 
when  the  new  roots  make  their  appearance  at 
the  base  of  the  recently  developed  or  develop¬ 
ing  growth,  usually  about  the  months  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  They  may  thus  be  re¬ 
potted  at  or  about  the  time  that  the  Odon-to- 
glossums  are  potted.  The  compost  may  ern- 
sist  of  about  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat 
and  chopped  Sphagnum  moss,  to  which  a 
little  coarse  silver  sand  may  be  added.  If  the 
grower  has  had  experience  with  Orchids  in 
leaf-soil,  about  one-third  of  partly-decayed 
Oak  or  Beech  leaves  may  be  included  with 
advantage.  I  would  again  point  out  that  un¬ 
less  experience  has  been  acquired  with  the 
treatment  of  Orchids,  even  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  ingredient  in  the  compost 
there  is  considerable  risk.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  blaming  the  material ;  it  is  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  at  fault.  The  pots  used  should 


be  just  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  plants 
comfortably,  and  filled  to  one-half  their 
depth  with  chopped  bracken  roots. 

When  potting  is  complete,  water  with  rain 
water  poured  through  a  moderately  coarse 
rose  on  the  water-can,  thoroughly  wetting  the 
compost  through.  After  this,  only  sufficient 
water  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  surface 
moist  and  the  plants  m  a  growing  state  until 
the  roots  again  become  re-established  in  the 
potting  compost,  when  more  liberal  treatment 
may  be  given. 

C.  noetzliana  is  by  far  the  finest  species  in 
the  genus ;  its  racemes  of  scarlet  and  blue 
flowers  are  most  attractive  and  useful  either 
for  cutting  purposes  or  for  exhibition.  Sfiice 
it  has  been  used  for  hybridisation  purposes, 
and  has  been  found  to  cross  readily  with 
Odontoglossums,  it  has  been  much  sought 
after,  and  will  in  the  neat  future  produce, 
I  may  safely  predict,  many  desirable  and 
useful  bi-generic  hybrids.  Its  dwarf  struc¬ 
ture  renders  it  a  suitable  subject  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  shallow  pans,  but  it  will  be  found 
to  do-  equally  well  in  pots.  Undoubtedly 
this  species  thrives  in  a  mixture  of  leaf -soil, 
however  small  the  proportion  in  the  potting 
compost,  although  I  consider  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  plants  are  grown  have 
perhaps  as  much  to  do  with  its  successful 
cultivation  as  anything.  A  moist  position  is 
essential  during  its  active  growing  season, 
and  reasonable  shade  until  growth  is  ma¬ 
tured. 

It  is  rarely  that  plants  are  found  to  grow 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  suspended  near  the 
the  roof  glass,  where  they  are  obtaining  full 
benefits  of  even  the  shady  conditions  that  are 
usually  provided  in  oool  Orchid  houses.  I 
find  it  quite  soon  enough  to  place  the  plants 
in  a  light  position  when  they  commence  to 
show  their  flower  scapes.  During  the  hot 
summer,  after  the  plants  have  passed  out  of 
flower,  frequent  spraying  with  the  syringe 
is  beneficial,  and  very  little  water  will  be 
required.  Repotting  should  not  be  done  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  roots  being 
small  and  tufted;  if  good  potting  material 
is  used  -it  will  remain  in  good  condition  for 
two  'or  three  years.  The  surface  moss  may 
require  annual  replenishing,  but  when  this 
is  done  care  should  be  observed  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  roots  more  than  is  necessary. 

- - 

Pear  Jules  d’Airoles. 

There  are  two  Pears  of  the  above  name 
on  the  Continent  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  put  the  name  of  the  raiser  after  each 
in  order  to  distinguish  them.  The  name 
of  this  one  should,  therefore,  be  written 
Jules  d'Airoles  (Leon  LeclercJ.  The  origi¬ 
nal  tree  of  this  first  fruited  in  1S52  and 
was  raised  by  the  celebrated  pomologist 
whose  name  follows  that  of  the  Pear. 
The  other  variety  was  raised  by  M.  X. 
Gregoire,  and  this  variety  first  saw  the 
light  in  1857.  Both  are  large  Pears  of 
good  quality.  The  Revue  de  ^Horticul¬ 
ture  Beige  gives  a  coloured  plate  of  the 
variety  under  notice.  The  fruits  are  very 
large,  obconical,  -elongated,  rather  sud¬ 
denly  narrowed  below  the  middle  and  the 
stalk,  about  1  in.  long,  is  inserted  in  a 
small  cavity.  The  eye  is  large,  more  or 
less  irregular  and  surrounded  by  more  or 
less  pronounced  prominences.  The  flesh 
is  creamy  white,  melting,  buttery,  very 
juicy,  sugary,  slightly  acidulated  and  de¬ 
liciously  aromatic.  Its  best  quality  is 
only  attained  when  fully  matured.  It 
commences  to  ripen  in  November  and 
continues  till  well  into  December.  The 
skin  is  clear  vellow,  shaded  with  green, 
and  more  or  less  coloured  towards  the 
stalk  with  brownish  red.  It  is  a  produc¬ 
tive  tree  when  grafted  upon  the  Quince 
and  grown  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 
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Address  :  The  Editor,  The  Gardening 
World,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries,  which  mav 
cover  any  branch  of  gardening .  Questions 
should  be  as  brief  as  ■possible  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post. 

Garden  Plans. — Gardeners  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
prepare  and  forward  to  us  a  rough  outline 
drawing  or  plan  of  their  gardens,  indicating 
;  _  position  of  beds  and  lawns,  the  charac¬ 


ter  and  height  of  the  fence  or  wall ;  posi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  etc.  The 
north  side  of  the  garden  and  any  over¬ 
shadowing  buildings  should  be  denoted.  It 
should  also  be  stated  whether  the  garden  is 
■flat  or  on  a  declivity,  and  all  large  trees 
should  be  marked.  Particulars  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  will  also  help  us  to  give 
satisfactory  replies.  When  such  plans  are 
received  they  will  be  carefully  filed,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  Editor  whenever  an 
enquiry  is  sent. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Geranium  Leaves  Spotted. 

Would  you  please  inform  me  what  is 
_ Yv iO— g  with  Geranium  leaves  enclosed.  They 
are  picked  off  new  shoots  of  an  old  plant 
about  five  years  old  trained  on  trellis  work 
and  growing  in  a  16  in.  pot.  The  plant 
has  been  in  a  moderately-heated  greenhouse 
all  winter.  About  a  month  ago  it  was 
treated  with  some  of  'Clay’s  Fertilizer. 
(Firs,  Hants.) 

The  leaves  are  affected  with  bacteriosis 
caused  by  a  microscopic  fungus  which  has 
gained  entrance  possibly  through  the  punc¬ 
tures  of  aphides,  and  "bad  light  and  mois¬ 
ture  aided  the  development  of  the  microbes. 
This  frequently  happens  amongst  Gera¬ 
niums  in  the  winter  time  where  the  plants 
are  grown  in  a  greenhouse  or  in  windows, 
especially  where  the  light  is  not  of  the  best, 
but  in  winter  it  is  usually  altogether  too 
weak  for  the  welfare  of  Pelargoniums. 
Some  varieties  are  also  more  liable  to  the 
malady  than  others.  When  the  stem  is  badly 
affected  the  plants  may  die  in  winter  or  at 
least  the  younger  portions  of  them.  As  a 
rule,  however,  if  the  malady  is  only  of 
moderate  extent  the  plants  will  grow  out  of 
it  as  the  sun  gets  strong  and  the  days 
lengthen.  Your  best  plan  is  to  pick  off  and 
burn  all  the  leaves  that  are  spotted  with 
brown,  but  particularly  those  which  are  as 
bad  as  those  you  sent  us.  The  red  leaf  you 
sent  us  appeared  merely  to  be  dying  with 
old  age,  though  possibly  it  was  somewhat 
crippled  as  well  at  an  earlier  stage.  Water 
the  plant  moderately  until  it  gets  into  full 
giowth.  Let  it  have  aLl  the  sunlight  possible 
with  plenty  of  ventilation  during  the  day. 

3803.  Treatment  of  Bouvardias. 

1  have  just  got  some  small  Bouvardias 
from  the  nursery  and  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  tell  me  how  to  grow  them  and  if  they 
want  pinching  as  they  grow.  I  should  think 
they  were  struck  in  February  and  have  just 
been  pinched  the  second  time.  (Northamp¬ 
ton.) 

As  the  plants  have  been  pinched  the  second 
time  they  should  now  be  beginning  to  get 
bushy'  or  laying  a  good  foundation  for 
bushy  plants.  When  the  roots  get  partly 
round  the  sides  of  the  soil  just  inside  the 
pots,  shift  them  into  a  larger  size,  making 
the  new  material  as  firm  as  the  old.  The 
pinching  should  not  be  done  immediately  be¬ 
fore  repotting,  but  after  that  operation  wait 
until  the  buds  are  spreading  out  again.  At 


the  end  of  May  you  may  transfer  the  Bou¬ 
vardias  to  a  cold  frame,  keeping  them  rather 
close  for  a  few  days  until  the  plants  take 
to  the  lower  temperature  at  night.  Syringe 
them  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  fine 
days.  Six-inch  pots  should  be  large  enough 
in  which  to  flower  them  \ou  should  also 
cease  to  pinch  out  the  tops  About  the  middle 
or  July  as  they  should  be  quite  bushy  speci¬ 
mens  by  that  time.  Ventilate  freely  after 
the  weather  becomes  quite  fine  or  if.  you 
cannot  attend  to  them  regularly  you  would 
meet  with  good  success  by  standing  them 
on  a  bed  of  ashes  outside  where  they  will 
get  a  fair  amount  of  sun  each  day.  This 
will  harden  the  wood  it  grows  and  in¬ 
cline  the  plants  to  flcfWdr  well  later  on. 
When  the  flower  pots  get  well  filled  with 
roots  you  can  then  feed  with  weak  .liquid 
manure,  and  that  will  greatly  increase  their 
vigour.  About  the  third  week  of  September 
the  plants  should  be  taken  into  a  house 
where  you  can  maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  50  degs.  By  this  time  much  less  syring¬ 
ing  will  be  necessary,  although  the  foliage 
will  enjoy  a  sprinkle  on  fine  days  until  they 
commence  flowering. 

3804.  Treatment  of  Spiraeas  and 
Deutzias. 

I  have  two  plants  each  of  Spiraea  confusa 
and  Deutzia  gracilis  that  have  finished 
flowering  in  a  heated  greenhouse.  What 
treatment'  should  I  now  give  them?  Mill 
they  flower  again  next  year  in  pots?  (R. 
Mitchell,  Dumbartonshire.) 

As  soon  as  the  plants  cease  to  be  orna¬ 
mental  you  should  prune  back  the  shoots 
that  have  just  flowered  within  2  in.  of  the 
base.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  neat  and  regular 
shape  of  the  bushes  while  pruning  and  let 
the  actual  pruning  be  somewhat  regulated 
with  the  object  of  maintaining  the  symmetry 
of  the  bushes.  Some  of  the  shoots  may  be 
left  a  little  longer  than  the  others  ;n 
order  to  give  the' bushes  a  regular  rounded 
outline.  It  would  be  well  to  keep  the  plants 
indoors  for  a  time,  keeping  them  rather  dry 
until  they  commence  growing  freely,  when, 
of  course,  they  wall  take  plenty  of  water. 
Until  the  shoots  have  burst  out  again  you 
can  encourage  growth  by  syringing  them 
twice  a  day.  When  the  plants  have  made  a 
fair  amount  of  growth  you  can  then  stand 
them  out  of  doors  to  thoroughly  ripen  their 
wood.  They  should  flower  next  year  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  they  have  done  this 
vear,  if  you  treat  them  successfully.  - 


3805.  Class  and  Colour  of  Carnations. 

I  have  just  bought  some  layers  of  Carna¬ 
tions,  but  they  do  not  say  on  the  labels  what 
the  colours  are,  or  if  they  are  show  or  fancy, 
etc.  Kindly  let  me  know  if  these  Carnations 
would  affect  Roses  if  planted  near  them? 
(Amateur,  Lancs.) 

All  of  the  Carnations  you  name  are  bor¬ 
der  varieties,  except,  perhaps,  The  Countess, 
which  is  unknown  to  us.  If  it  is  meant  for 
Countess  of  Paris,  then  that  is  a  border 
variety  with  blush  flowers.  The  others  we 
shall  classify  as  follows  : — Selfs  :  Mrs. 
Colby  Sharpin,  terracotta;  Mrs.  Sydnev 
Diver,  crimson-scarlet;  Miss  C.  Terry  should 
be  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  white;  Sir  Henry  Irv¬ 
ing,  crimson;  Germania,  clear  yellcw  ;  and 
Orpheus,  deep  rose.  Fancy  yellow-ground 
Carnations  :  Hogarth,  rose-red  edge  and 
markings;  Goldylocks,  with  rose  markings: 
Cockatrice,  with  crimson  edge  and  mark¬ 
ings  ;  and  Aureola,  yellow'-buff  with  dark 
markings.  Yellow  giound  Picotees  : 
Gretchen  with  rose  edges ;  Erasmus  with 
crimson  edge;  and  Caracci  with  rose 
edge.  Carnations  and  Roses  would  both 
spoil  one  another  to  some  extent  if  planted 
’n  too  close  proximity.  You  should,  there¬ 
fore,  avoid  planting  Carnations  nearer  the 
Roses  than  18  in.  if  possible.  We  think  the 
Carnations  would  just  be  as  likely  to  suffer 
as  the  Roses  if  they  got  in  any  way  shaded 
by  being  overhung  with  the  Roses.  They 
grow  best  when  the  sun  has  full  access  to 
the  soil  and  the  Roses  likewise  when  you  can 
keep  the  hoe  going  amongst  them. 

3806.  Japanese  Hop. 

I  had  a  fine  Japanese  Hop  drained  on  a 
trellis  last  year,  but  the  top  died  away  in 
autumn.  Will  it  come  up  again  or  must  I 
rear  it  every  year  from  seed.  At  present 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  further  growth.  (W. 
Roberts,  Co.  Down.) 

The  Japanese  Hop  is  only  an  annual,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  seeds  from  it 
every  year.  It  is  rather  late  now  to  get 
good  plants  to  make  the  best  growth  in  our 
short  season,  although  you  could  bring  them 
along  moderately  fast  by  starting  them  in 
gentle  heat.  You  could  get  the  most  of  these 
Hops  by  sowing  them  in  September  and 
keeping  them  in  a  greenhouse  during  winter. 
They  are  then  ready  to  start  away  into  rapid 
growth  in  spring. 

3807.  Treatment  of  Bulbs  After 

Flowering. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  through  The 
Gardening  World  what  is  the  best  to  do 
with  Daffodil,  Narcissus  and  Tulip  bulbs 
after  they  have  done  flowering.  I  have 
some  in  a  window  box  and  bed  in  which  I 
want  to  plant  other  things.  Can  they  be 
kept  in  any  way  for  flowering  next  year,  or 
is  it  best  to  leave  them,  where  they  are? 
(D.  Dodd,  Hants.) 

You  should  leave  the  bulbs  both  in  the 
window  box  and  in  the  bed  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  the  bulbs  will  be  fairly  well 
developed  before  U  becomes  necessary  to 
lift  them.  For  instance,  it  is  not  customary 
to  fill  the  beds  with  their  summer  occupants 
until  the  end  of  May,  although  in  your 
earlv  district  it  may  be  possible  to  have  it 
done  somewhat  earlier.  In  any  case,  we 
would  advise  you  to  leave  the  bulbs  in  posi¬ 
tion  as  long  as  possible.  Then  get  a  fork 
and  lift  them  carefully  with  all  their  roots 
and  have  them  planted  in  a  half-shady  situ¬ 
ation,  laying  them  in  somewhat  thickly,  but 
not  overcrowding  the  leaves  more  than  you 
can  help.  Tread  the  soil  about  them  and 
they  will  gradually  ripen  off,  after  which 
they  can  be  lifted  and  cleaned.  If  this  is 
done  carefully  all  the  best  of  them  at  leasrt 
should  be  fit  for  planting  out  again  in  au¬ 
tumn.  You  could,  of  course,  single  out  all 
of  the  best  of  them  for  planting  in  the  pro- 
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minent  positions  and  get  some  new  ones,  if 
necessary,  to  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  ground. 
The  bulbs  would,  of  course,  be  better  if  left 
to  ripen  in  their  present  position. 

3808.  Treatment  of  Agapanthus. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  concerning  an 
Agapanthus  which  I  had  been  growing  in  a 
window.  I  have  now  put  it  in  a  10  in.  pot 
and  am  going  to  stand  it  outside  by  the  door, 
according  to  instructions,  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  it  to  flower.  The  situation  is  sunny. 
When  could  I  put  it  outside?  It  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  grow.  How  much  water  should 
I  give  it?  (T.  Richards,  Kent.) 

You  should  wait  till  the  end  of  May  before 
putting  it  outside,  and  that  will  give  it  time 
to  make  a  good  start  into  growth.  Your 
better  plan  would  be  to  stand  it  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  it  will  be  shaded  from  the  direct 
sun  for  about  a  week.  This  will  harden  the 
foliage,  after  which  it  will  stand  in  the  full 
sun.  Give  it  a  moderate  amount  of  water 
until  there  are  plenty  of  good  leaves  upon  it, 
and  when  thus  growing  freely  it  may  also  be 
watered  freely.  It  will  take  more  water 
after  it  has  been  stood  outside,  but  especially 
if  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm. 


HEDGES. 

3809.  Honeysuckle  Near  a  Box  Hedge. 

I  have  a  good  Box  hedge  5  ft.  high, 
planted  five  years  ago,  and  within  2  ft.  of 
it  a  row  of  Honeysuckle  on  poles.  Will  the 
Honeysuckle  in  any  way  spoil  the  Box 
hedge?  (W.  Wood,  Lines.) 

The  Honeysuckle  at  2  ft.  from  the  hedge 
will  not  harm  it,  but  you  must  not  allow  the 
plants  to  encroach  upon  the  hedge  so  much 
as  to  lie  upon  it.  Being  deciduous,  it  would 
allow  the  Box  to  partly  recover  in  winter, 
and  although  the  Box  stands  a  fair  amount 
of  shade  it  will  grow  more  bushy  and  be 
more  robust,  provided  always  it  is  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  sun  and  air.  Your  best  plan, 
therefore,  will  be  to  make  a  practice  of  going 
over  the  Honeysuckles  when  in  full  growth 
and  tying  in  any  rampant  shoots  that  may 
be  encroaching  upon  the  Box  hedge.  Then 
in  winter  the  Honeysuckles  may  be  trimmed, 
retaining  the  best  of  the  young  wood  and 
tying  it  well  into  the  poles.  If  the  Honey¬ 
suckles  had  been  further  from  the  hedge  you 
could  have  allowed  them  more  freedom  to 
ramble  and  to  get  bigger,  but  within  limits 
they  will  flower  quite  well  if  trimmed  an¬ 
nually,  but  retaining  the  best  of  the  young 
shoots. 


ROSES. 

3  810.  Cutting  Away  Suckers  of  Climb¬ 
ing  Roses. 

Some  of  my  climbing  Roses,  such  as 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Hiawatha,  are  pushing 
out  strong  suckers  from  the  base.  Should 
these  be  cut  away,  and  if  so,  must  I  cut  them 
close  to  the  stock?  I  would  have  to  dig  away 
the  soil  to  get  at  them  properly.  Please  give 
me  a  reply  in  your  next  issue.  (R.  Mitchell, 
Dumbartonshire.) 

It  is  the  habit  of  these  climbing  Roses  to 
throw  up  suckers  from  the  base,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Wichuraiana  type  they  commence 
to  shoot  up  rather  early.  Provided  you  have 
plenty  of  room  to  accommodate  them,  all  of 
these  suckers  should  be  retained,  as  you  will 
get  the  best  flowers  and  the  largest  quantity 
from  them  next  year.  There  is  just  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  suckers  or  some  of  them  might 
come  from  the  stock,  but  when  the  Rose  is 
vigorous  and  pushing  out  plenty  of  suckers 
of  its  own  there  is  usually  little  or  no  trouble 
with  suckers  from  the  stock.  After  the  leaves 
are  fully  developed  you  can  then  see  whether 
they  belong  to  the  Rose  or  to  the  stock. 
Usually  they  are  lighter  in  colour,  even  in 
the  early  stages,  than  the  leaves  of  the  stock, 
and  you  can  detect  a  difference  then,  but  after 
they  are  fully  expanded  there  is  no  difficulty. 


The  leaves  of  these  two  varieties  have  small, 
glossy  leaflets 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3811.  Shrubs  Losing  Their  Leaves. 

-  I  have  one  variegated  broad-leaved  Euony- 
mus,  one  Bay  tree,  one  Golden  Privet,  and 
some  Laurustinus  in  tubs,  but  all  of  them 
have  lost  a  great  many  leaves,  and  some  of 
the  shoots  seem  to  be  dead.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this,  and  what  must  I  do  to  them  ?  I  do 
not  want  to  lose  them  if  I  can  help  it. 
(Euonymus,  Middlesex.) 

Give  the  plants  the  necessary  pruning,  as 
in  the  case  of  Golden  Privet  and  Euonymus, 
and  if  you  cannot  determine  which  shoots 
are  really  dead  wait  till  they  commence 
growing.  It  will  then  be  self-evident  what 
you  may  cut  away.  Possibly,  however,  not 
much  damage  is  done  beyond  the  destruction 
of  the  leaves,  and  if  so  the  plants  will  pre¬ 
sently  recover  themselves  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  leaves  of  all  of  them  are  just 
a  little  tender,  and  in  severe  winters  get  in¬ 
jured  or  they  fall  entirely. 

3  812.  Propagating  Lavender. 

I  have  two  large  Lavender  bushes  that  I 
would  like  to  increase,  but  hitherto  I  have 
not  been  successful  by  means  of  cuttings. 
What  is  the  best  time  for  taking  these? 
Could  I  raise  it  from  seeds,  or  is  there  any 
other  way  of  getting  young  plants?  (S. 
Freeman,  Suffolk.) 

Lavender  may  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings  at  two  distinct  seasons  of  the  year. 
During  summer  when  the  young  shoots  are 
fairly  firm  you  can  take  cuttings,  insert  them 
in  pots  of  sandv  soil,  and  place  them  under 
a  handlight  or  in  a  frame,  kept  close  until 
they  are  rooted.  Then  in  the  autumn  you  can 
take  cuttings  of  ripe  wood  and  insert  them 
in  the  same  way  and  keep  them  in  a  cold 
frame  for  the  winter.  As  the  temperature 
rises  in  spring  they  should  soon  get  well 
rooted.  You  can  also  get  plants  by  means  of 
layers.  If  you  can  readily  bend  down  some 
of  the  shoots  to  the  ground  place  some  sand 
and  leaf-mould  there,  peg  down  the  shoots, 
and  cover  them  with  the  same  soil,  leaving 
only  the  leafy  tips  exposed.  These  will  make 
growth  and  produce  roots  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  You  can  sever  them  from  the 
parents  in  the  autumn  or  in  spring. 

3  813.  Plants  for  Shelter. 

Our  garden  lies  rather  high  and  is  open 
to  every  strong  gale  that  blows.  I  would, 
therefore,  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  give 
me  the  names  of  anything  I  could  plant 
round  the  windy  side  for  the  sake  of  shelter 
As  I  only  grow  flowers  sheltering  plants  need 
not  be  high.  I  do  not  want  trees  that  in  time 
would  shut  out  the  view  from  the  windows. 
(E:  S.  Jones,  North  Wales.) 

You  can  plant  two  or  three  lines  of  Salix 
smithiana  round  the  outside  of  your  garden, 
or  you  may  even  put  a  line  of  S.  Capreaout 
side  with  the  others  inside.  Allow  18  in, 
from  plant  to  plant  and  2  ft.  between  the 
lines.  In  the  springtime  you  can  prune  these 
back  close  to  the  ground  line  if  you  wish  to 
make  them  more  bushy.  This  may  be  done 
the  first  or  second  year  after  planting,  when 
you  could  allow  them  to  grow  freely  until 
they  get  as  high  as  you  desire  them  to  be. 
You  can  then  stop  them  at  any  desired  height 
or  prune  them  to  the  height  you  desire  some 
time  in  March. 

3814.  Trimining  Evergreen  Shrubs. 

Is  it  safe  to  trim  Holly,  Yew,  Box,  and 
common  Portugal  Laurels  now,  or  should 
they  wait  until  May?  (W.  Wood.  Lines.) 

You  will  be  quite  safe  to  trim  all  of  these 
things  now,  as  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
frost  hurting  them.  It  should  nofi  however, 
be  delayed,  because  all  these  things  will  be 
soon  commencing  to  make  fresh  growth,-  and 
to  delay  the  pruning  would  be  to  delay  the 
production  of  young  growth.  In  the  case 
of  hedges  it  would  not  so  much  matter,  but 


if  they  are  isolated  shrubs  or  trees  the  ne¬ 
cessary  trimming  should  be  given  in  good 
time  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  all  the 
length  of  our  season. 

3815.  Name  of  Shrub  and  Culture. 

Kindly  let  me  know  the  name  of  the  en¬ 
closed  plant  and  if  the  present  is  a  good 
time  for  planting  or  transplanting  the  shrub. 
Would  it  grow  well  under  a  tree?  (M.  E.  P., 
Lancs.) 

The  shrub  you  sent  us  was  Skimmia  ja- 
ponica.  You  could  safely  enough  transplant 
it  at  the  present  time  if  you  take  care  to  lift 
■the  roots  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  or 
lift  a  ball  of  soil  with  them.  In  any  case 
you  should  half  fill”  in  the  hole  after  you 
have  planted  it  and  then  give  it  a  good  soak¬ 
ing  of  water.  Leave  this  till  the  water  soaks 
away,  and  then  fill  up  the  hole  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  soil.  If  the  weather  keeps 
dry  you  may  jyringe  the  bush  once  a  day 
until  it  has  fairly  commenced  growing,  after 
which  it  will  be  quite  safe.  It  stands  a  fair 
amount  of  shade,  although  it  grows  well  in 
full  sun.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  plant¬ 
ing  it  under  an  evergreen  tree  if  the  branches 
come  pretty  low  down,  otherwise  the  leaves 
will  be  unduly  shaded.  If  the  leaves  fall  off 
the  trees  in  winter  it  should  grow  nicely  un¬ 
der  them,  but  you  should  see  that  they  do 
not  keep  the  ground  -too  dry  for  the  Skim¬ 
mia.  If  so,  an  occasional  watering  would  be 
beneficial  during  the  first  summer,  after 
planting  at  least.  Your  second  plant  was 
Skimmia  japonica  gragrantissima. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3  816.  Indoor  or  Outdoor  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  if  the  following 
Chrysanthemums  are  indoor  or  outdoor 
ones  : — Lady  Sanders,  Miss  Rose,  Lizzie 
Manning,  Emily  Wells,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Warren, 
Ladysmith,  Scarlet  Gem,  and  Ryecroft 
Glory.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell 
me  how  often  I  should  pinch  them,  and  any 
hint  on  their  culture  would  be  acceptable. 
(Northampton.) 

Miss  Rose,  Emily  Wells,  Ladysmith,  Scar¬ 
let  Gem,  and  Ryecroft  Glory  are  early- 
flowering  varieties  which  may  be  bloomed  in 
the  open.  Miss  Rose  and  Ladysmith  are,  of 
course,  single  varieties.  We  are  uncertain 
about  Lizzie  Manning  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  War¬ 
ren,  as  they  have  probably  dropped  out  of 
the  recent  lists.  Lady  Sanders  is  a 
Japanese  variety,  and  had  better  be  grown  in 
pots.  Any  of  them  could  be  grown  in  pots 
if  you  desire  to  grow  them  in  that  way  for 
decorative  purposes,  but  they  will  take  a  deal 
more  attention  than  if  planted  outside.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  plant  all  of  them  wiith 
the  exception  of  Lady  Sanders  out  of  doors 
early  in  May.  Top  them  once  or  twice  after 
that  and  then  let  them  grow  as  they  please. 
As  the  stems  lengthen  put  stakes  to  them  to 
guard  against  breakage  by  the  wind.  A 
number  of  the  varieties,  but  particularly 
Miss  Rose,  will  branch  freely  enough  with¬ 
out  being  stopped  in  any  wa}c  As  a  rule 
they  branch  more  freely  out  of  doors  than 
when  in  pots.  If  you  decide  to  grow  any  of 
them  in  pots  you  can  shift  them  now  if  that 
is  necessary,  but  you  may  flower  fair-sized 
plants  in  6  in.  or  7  in.  pots.  After  you  get 
them  in  pots  you  can  pinch  them  about  twice 
in  order  to  get  eight  to  ten  shoots  which 
should  be  sufficient  for  6  in.  or  7  in.  pots. 
In  no  case  should  you  continue  stopping  them 
after  midsummer,  otherwise  you  will  not 
only  delay  their  flowering,  but  the  shoots 
produced  then  will  be  more  slender  than  they 
ought  to  be.  Lady  Sanders  being  a  Japanese 
variety,  may  be  grown  with  three  or  four 
blooms,  as  for  exhibition,  and  in  that  case 
it  should  only  be  stopped  once  to  get  three 
shoots.  If  you  desire  it  merely  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  then  it  may  be  pinched  like 
the  others.  If  you  intend  growing  any  of 
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them  in  pots  they  could  be  stood  outside  on 
a  bed  of  ashes,  and  when  they  have  fully 
filled  the  pots  with  roots  in  which  you  in¬ 
tend  flowering  them  you  can  then  feed  with 
1  weak  liquid  manure.  If  the  soil  is  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  dressed  with  well-decayed  manure 
before  the  early-flowering  ones  are  planted 
outside  they  will  not  require  manure  water. 


VEGETABLES. 

3817.  Tomatos  in  a  Greenhouse. 

Can  I  grow  Tomatos  in  a  greenhouse  12  ft. 
by  6  ft.  and  get  them  ripe  two  months  before 
they  would  ripen  outside.  I  can  easily  get 
the  house  up  to  65  degs.  at  the  present  time. 
Would  I  have  to  rear  the  young  plants  on  a 
hotbed?  At  present  I  have  a  variety  of 
plants  in  pots  growing  in  the  house,  but  most 
of  them  can  be  grown  outside  in  summer, 
and  the  Tomatos  would  be  over  before  the 
plants  require  to  come  inside  again.  What 
do  you  consider  the  best  plan  of  growing  the 
Tomatos?  (S.  .Freeman,  Suffolk.) 

The  temperature  of  65  degs.  is  too  high 
except  merely  for  germinating  the  seedlings, 
and  even  then  60  degs.  would  be  quite  suffi¬ 
cient.  It  is  too  late  to  get  them  ripe  by  the 
time  you  state,  though  you  can  still  ripen, 
them  with  the  heat  at  your  command  to  give 
them  a  start.  No  hotbed  i's  necessary  with 
your  command  of  heat.  Stand  the  pots  in  a 
warm  place  and  cover  them  with  panes  of 
glass  till  germination  takes  place.  After  that 
the  glass  should  be  removed  and  the  pots 
;  stood  in  a  position  where  they  will  get  plenty 
of  sunshine.  When  fit  pot  them  off  in  thumb 
|  pots  and  keep  them  growing  until  you  get 
the  other  plants  out  of  the  house.  Before 
that  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the 
Tomatos  another  shift  to  keep  them  growing. 
The  best  plan  of  growing  the  Tomatos  would 
be  in  borders  of  soil.  If  the  staging  of  the 
house  is  movable  you  could  easily  do  this. 
The  soil  should  be  dug  two  spits  deep  and 
manured.  Then  plant  out  the  Tomatos  in 
lines  2  ft.  asunder  and  about  15  in.  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  lines.  You  must  keep 
them  to  a  single  stem  at  this  distance.  Stake 
the  Tomatos  as  soon  as  they  require  it  and 
attend  to  ventilating  the  house  on  every 
favourable  occasion  and  stopping  the  side 
i  shoots  before  they  have  made  much  growth. 
You  can  feed  the  Tomatos  after  they  have 
set  one  bunch  of  fruit.  Keep  them  as  cool 
and  airy  as  possible  throughout  the  season. 

3818.  Marrows  and  Cucumbers  in 

Tubs. 

Will  it  be  possible  to  successfully  grow 
l  in  tubs  in  a  back  garden  vegetable  Marrows 
and  ridge  Cucumbers?  If  so,  please  favour 
'  me  with  a  few  cultural  hints.  (Hort,  Kent.) 

You  will  have  to  germinate  these  plants 
on  a  hotbed,  or  what  is  more  likely,  judging 
from  your  convenience,  you  will  have  to  get 
plants  at  the  end  of  May.  The  tubs  should 
be  of  fair  size  to  make  sure  of  success,  and 
they  should  also  be  in  a  sunny  situation. 
You  can  make  up  a  compost  consisting  of 
loam  and  decayed  cow  manure  in  about 
equal  proportions  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sand  to  ensure  porosity.  These  may  be 
planted  in  the  tubs  at  the  end  of  May,  but 
even  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  cover 
them  with  hand-lights  or  bell-glasses  to 
make  sure  they  would  not  be  crippled  with 
late  frosts  at  night.  The  hand-lights  or 
bell-glasses  would  also  encourage  growth  by 
raising  the  temperature  during  the  day. 
You  will  have  to  attend  regularly  to  their 
requirements  in  the  matter,  of  watering.  A 
good  deal  of  liquid  manure  would  also 
have  to  be  given  in  such  confined  spaces.  We 
think  you  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
if  you  select  a  sunny  position  in  the  open 
garden,  taking  out  a  hole  -where  you  intend 
to  plant  a  Marrow  or  a  Cucumber  and  using 
about  half  to  one  barrow  load  of  fermenting 
cow  manure.  This  would  supply  plants 


with  heat  and  later  would  afford  them  a 
considerable  amount  of  sustenance.  The 
hanchlights  or  bell-glasses  should  also  be 
used  in  this  case  for  two  or  three  weeks. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

3819.  Meally  Bug. 

This  terrible  pest  has  appeared  in  mv 
house,  and  I  should  feel  obliged  for  a  recipe 
for  a  good  insecticide  with  directions  for 
its  use.  I  have  a  general  collection  of 
plants.  (J.  S.  Brown,  Staffordshire.) 

Various  remedies  have  been  employed 
against  meally  bug,  including  Fir  tree  oil, 
soft  soap  solution,  or  Gishurst  compound. 
The  latter  could  be  dissolved  at  the  rate  of 
2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  if  you  had 
half  a  pint  of  tobacco  juice  that  would  make 
it  even  more  effectual.  The  plants  could  be 
syringed  with  this.  A  more  effective  plan, 
however,  would  be  to  make  the  above  pre¬ 
paration,  then  sponge  the  plants  with  it, 
using  the  water  while  still  fairly  warm.  It 
is  not  every  plant  that  can  readily  be 
sponged,  but  those  with  broad  leaves  and 
those  with  firm  leaves,  like  'Camellia  or 
Orange  could  be  readily  sponged  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  a  general  way  you  could 
effectively  clear  quite  a  variety  of 
plants  by  using  paraffin  emulsion  if  you 
take  the  trouble  to  carefully  prepare  it.  It 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  quarter  pint 
of  soap  in  two  quarts  of  water.  Then  add 
one  pint  of  paraffin  and  churn  the  mixture 
until  it  assumes  the  condition  of  a  creamy 
looking  liquid  l'ke  a  thin  paint.  Before 
using  it  make  sure  no  free  oil  will  float  on 
the  top  after  it  has  stood  for  a  little  while. 
If  so,  you  could  add  a  little  more  soap  and 
churn  again.  When  about  to  use  it,  add  a 
gallon  of  water,  stir  it  up  well,  and  then 
syringe  the  affected  plants  with  it.  This  lat¬ 
ter  insecticide  is  the  more  certain  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  provided  you  make  the  mulching  pro¬ 
perly,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  damage  the 
plants  if  there  is  any  free  oil. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3820.  Exterminating:  Thistles. 

Last  year  I  was  very  much  troubled  with 
Thistles  in  my  beds  of  Strawberries  and 
Roses.  The  Thistles  were  of  the  kind  with 
long  roots  creeping  below  ground,  and,  of 
course,  I  could  not  dig  them  up  owing  to  the 
danger  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Is  there 
any  way  of  getting  rid  of  them?  (F.  Dick, 
Sussex.) 

You  should  select  a  time  when  the  ground 
is  soft,  after  a  rainy  day  or  a  heavy  shower 
when  the  Thistles  may  be  pulled  up  easily. 
You  can  then  put  on  a  pair  of  garden¬ 
ing  gloves  and  puli  up  the  Thistles 
so  as  to  get  as  much  stem  as  possible  from  be¬ 
neath  the  soil.  This  may  be  done  early  in  June 
when  the  Thistles  are  making  strong  young 
growth.  By  that  time  they  will  partly  have 
spent  their  reserve  matter,  and  if  pulled  up 
at  that  time  it  gives  them  a  very  severe  check. 
If  necessary,  you  could  go  over  the  plants 
again  during  the  first  week  of  July  and  also 
the  fourth  week.  This  will  so  weaken  the 
roots  and  rhizomes  under  ground  that  a  large 
number  of  them  will  fail  to  come  up  next 
year,  and  those  that  do  come  up  will  show 
a  much  greater  lack  of  vigour  than  during 
the  present  season.  Of  course,  the  plan  is 
to  follow  up  or  repeat  the  operation  during 
the  second  year,  and  that  will  serve  largely 
to  exterminate  the  crop.  By  that  time,  of 
course,  your  Strawberry  plantation  would  re¬ 
quire  renewal,  and  in  trenching  the  ground 
the  remainder  of  the  rhizomes,  if  any  are 
present,  can  be  got  at.  In  the  case  of  Roses, 
however,  you  can  manage  to  clear  the  ground 
in  the  course  of  the  second  or  third  year. 
The  early  June  pulling  is  the  most  effective. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(C.  R.)  1,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno ;  2, 
Erica  carnea ;  3,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae;  4, 
Scilla  sibirica;  5,  Viburnum  Tinus. 

(F.  West)  1,  Crocus  vernus  var. ;  2,  Ane¬ 
mone  blanda  ;  3,  Saxifraga  apiculata ;  4,  Au- 
brietia  deltoidea  variegata ;  5,  Thymus  Ser- 
pyllum  citriodorus  argenteus  ;  6,  Chionodoxa 
Luciliae  gigantea. 

(T.  C.  Bell)  1,  Magnolia  stellata ;  2,  For- 
sythia  suspensa ;  3,  Spiraea  Thunbergii;  4, 
Ribes  sanguineum  ;  5,  Erica  carnea. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Francois  Gerbeaux,  21,  Rue  de  Cronstadt, 
Nancy,  France. — Special  Cultures,  Novel¬ 
ties,  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  and  Hothouse 
Plants. 

- +++ - 

Prizes  for  Forced  Hyacinths. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  accepted  the  offer  of  prizes 
to  be  competed  for  in  March,  1910,  from 
the  Royal  General  -Dutch  Bulb  Growers’ 
Society,  at  Haarlem.  Division  I,  for 
amateurs  and  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  is 
divided  into  four  classes,  six  prizes  rang¬ 
ing  from  six  guineas  to  one  guinea  being 
offered  for  eighteen  Hyacinths,  distinct ; 
five  prizes  ranging  from  five  guineas  to 
one  guinea,  for  twelve  Hyacinths,  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  four  prizes  ranging  from  two  guin¬ 
eas  to  ten  shillings,  for  six  Hyacinths, 
distinct;  and  four  prizes  ranging  from 
four  guineas  to  one  guinea  for  four  pans 
containing  Hyacinths,  ten  roots  of  one 
variety  in  each  pan.  Division  II  is  for 
trade  growers  and  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  for  a  collection  of  200  Hya¬ 
cinths  in  at  least,  36  varieties,  and  the 
other  for  a  collection  of  Hyacinths  in  20 
varieties  in  pans.  The  two  prizes  offered 
are  the  gold  medal  of  the  Haarlem 
General  Bulb  Growers’  Society. 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

The  schedule  of  the  above  announces 
that  the  centenary  show  will  be  held  on 
September  8th  and  9th  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh.  The  spring  show 
was  held  on  April  7th  and  8th.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  with  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  by  which  visitors  to  the  show  can 
get  to  Edinburgh  within  a  radius  of  60 
miles  of  the  show  for  a  single  fare  and 
a  quarter  for  the  double  journey.  An 
important  class  is  a  table  of  dessert  fruit 
decorated  with  plants  in  pots.  Not  more 
than  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit  are  allowed 
and  they  are  to  be  selected  from  the  fruits 
stated  in  the  schedule.  The  Scottish 
Challenge  Trophy  (value  50  guineas)  is 
offered  for  eight  bunches  of  Grapes,  not 
more  than  two  of  any  variety.  A  Cen¬ 
tenary  Cup  will  be  awarded  to  the  most 
meritorious  exhibit  in  the  plant  classes. 
Altogether  prizes  are  offered  in  237 
classes,  so  that  we  have  no  doubt  the 
Waverley  Market  will  present  an  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  when  the  centenary  show 
has  been  arranged  inside  it.  A  large 
number  of  the  classes  are  open  only  to 
gardeners  and  amateurs.  Indeed,  the 
largest  number  are  meant  expressly  for 
this  class  of  exhibitor.  A  few  are  set 
apart  for  amateurs  only.  A  Centenary- 
Cup  is  offered  for  a  display  of  vegetables 
open  to  all,  while  there  is  a  similar,  but 
smaller,  class  for  a  display  of  vegetables 
grown  in  Scotland,  for  which  many  prizes 
and  the  Society’s  badge  are  offered. 
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Tropaeolums  in  Wall  Gardening. 


Amongst  the  numerous  plants  which  are 
suitable  for  wall  gardening  the  possessors 
of  gardens  should  not  overlook  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  Tropaeolums  for  this  purpose 
and  the  many  uses  to  which  they  may  be 
put.  For  instance,  many  gardens  would 
be  improved  by  shutting  out  certain  scenes 
and  that  could  resdily  be  done  by  build¬ 
ing  a  wall  either  of  new  bricks  or  with 
old  bricks  or  even  broken  or  half  bricks. 

In  order  to  give  the  full  length,  of  our 
season  the  best  plan  is  to  raise  the  Tro¬ 
paeolums  in  a  cold  frame  so  as  to  be 


Fig.  1.  Rearing  Tropaeolums  in  a  box. 

ready  for  planting  out  when  our  climate 
is  really  suitably  warm  and  after  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  over.  No.  1  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  series  of  drawings  shows  a  box 
of  young  Tropaeolums.  Readers  may  be 
reminded  that  they  transplant  readily 
from  a  box  to  where  they  may  be  re¬ 
quired. 

No.  2  shows  how  a  brick  wall  may  be 
budt  with  t'vo  lights  of  bricks  set  on  edge 
at  the  top  so  as  to  hold  soil  in  which  to 
grow  the  plants.  No.  3  shows  this  cavity 
filled  with  soil  and  planted  with  the 
young  Tropaeolums.  For  a  wall  of  some 
height  the  tall  Nasturtium  (Tropaeolum 
majus  or  some  suitable  variety  of  it) 
should  be  planted  to  give  the  necessary 
length  of  stem  to  hang  down  and  cover 
the  wall.  To  ensure  success  good  sup¬ 
plies  of  w'ater  should  be  given  after  the 
plants  are  well  established  to  induce  a 
considerable  length  of  stem. 


Fig.  2.  .Wall  of  bricks  for  growing  Tro- 
paeolums . 


No.  4  shows  a  little  different  plan  of 
making  a  space  to  hold  soil.  The  brick 
wall  is  built  up  in  the  usual  way  and  two 
boards  are  nailed  to  the  bricks  or  between 
the  seams  in  any  convenient  way.  For 
instance,  pegs  of  wood  could  be  inserted 
beneath  some  of  the  bricks,  so  that  these 
boards  could  be  nailed  upon  them.  This 
provides  a  greater  amount  of  space  for 
soil,  as  the  boards  take  up  much  less 
room  than  bricks  set  on  edge.  Indeed, 


Fig.  j.  Another  method  of  providing 
space  on  the  top  for  Tropaeolums . 

when  fixed  on  the  wall  in  this  way  they 
give  the  whole  width  of  the  wall  for  soil 
and  the  planting  of  the  Tropaeolum. 
No.  5  shows  the  side  elevation  of  a  wall 
when  the  Tropaeolums  have  grown  and 
hang  down  in  position,  when  they  should 
be  at  their  best  and  flowering  freely. 
Scarlet  varieties  such  as  Ball  of  Fire,  are 
very  effective  as  they  naturally  hang 
down  much  more  readily  than  the  com¬ 
mon  one. 

A  similar  contrivance  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Tropaeolums  may  be  built  of  o_ld 
bricks  such  as  have  previously  been  used 
in  building  houses  and  spoiled  bricks 
from  the  kiln,  which  may  readily  be  had 


Fig.  4.  The  young  Tt  opaeolums  planted 
out. 


Fig.  5.  The  Tropaeolums  after  they  have 
covered  the  wall. 

cheaply.  In  building  a  wall  with  broken 
bricks,  soil  could  really  fill  up  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  space  from  the  ground  line 
upwards.  Holes  could  be  left  here  and 
there  between  the  bricks  all  the  way  up, 
and,  of  course,  Tropaeolums  could  be 
planted  on  the  top.  By  this  method  of 
growing  them,  dwarf  Nasturtiums  (Tro¬ 
paeolum  minus)  could  be  employed  where 
the  grower  prefers  the  same.  Young 
plants  can  be  inserted  in  the  spaces  at 
various  levels  on  the  wall  so  that  this  will 
ultimately  get  covered  with  dwarf  plants 
instead  of  being  covered  entirely  by  tall 
ones  hanging  from  the  top.  The  dwarf 
ones  take  very  kindly  to  this  mode  of 
culture  and  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
in  getting  the  wall  covered  even  in  a  dry 
season. 

- - 

A  MOVEMENT  has  been  inaugurated 
amongst  those  interested  in  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  horticulture  in  the  district 
and  in  the  development  of  the  township 
generally  for  the  holding  of  a  flower  show 
in  Kingstown,  Dublin,  on  a  convenient 
date  during  the  summer. 


The  Grass=Leaved  Pandanus. 


(Pandanus  graminifolius). 


Those  who  have  command  of  a  warm 
house  that  can  be  kept  at  50  to  60  degs. 
in  winter  will  be  able  to  grow  this  Pan¬ 
danus.  It  is  used  for  the  decoration  of 
warm  houses  and  for  table  decoration. 
It  is  the  most  graceful  of  all  the  types 
of  Pandanus  grown  for  this  purpose.  The 
leaves  are  very  narrow,  arching  grace¬ 
fully,  hence  they  have  been  compared  to 
grass.  These  leaves  attain  a  length  of 
12  in.  to  r8  in.  though  the  plant  will  be 
most  useful  for  table  decoration  in  the 
smaller  state.  It  grows  very  slowly,  how¬ 
ever,  and  for  that  reason  remains  in  useful 
size  fora  much  longer  time  than  the  larger 
leaved  sorts  in  cultivation.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  taking  off  the  side  shoots 
or  suckers  and  inserting  them  singly  as 
cuttings  in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  These 
should  be  put  in  a  propagating  case  or  in 
a  place  where  they  can  get  a  bottom  heat 
of  60  deg.  to  70  deg. 
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